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CAST-IRON TO COLE 


lAST-mON. It is said that cast-iron whs 

first made in Sussex as early as the year 
1350, but it was not until the end of the 
Tudor period that the practice of iron- 
founding was introduced into England from 
the continent of Europe where it had 
already been considerably developed. Al- 
though cast-iron and pig-iron have the 
_ same chemical composition, the expression 
casi-iron is generally applied to pig-iron which has been remelted 
in a crucible, or furnace, and cast into moulds. 

Classification. — Cold- and hot -blast irons (see Pig-iron ) 


are divided, according to their content in phosphorus, into two 
main groups: (a) Hematite and (b) Basic irons. The former 
contain only small percentages of this element, about -07%, while 
in the latter the phosphorus may reach as much as 3%. Each of 
these main groups is again subdivided into at least six grades, Nos. 
I, 2, 3, foundry, forge, and white irons. In passing along the 
series from “No. i’' to “White’' the percentages of silicon, and 
manganese gradually decrease, while those of combined carbon 


and sulphur increase. Hence it is possible, by mixing irons from 
different groups, to obtain cast-iron of almost any desired compo- 
sition, due allowance being made for the changes which occur dur- 
ing remelting. Iron may be classified also according to (a) 
the method of manufacture; (b) the purpose for which it is in- 
tended ; and (c) its composition. It was formerly graded by break- 
ing the pig and examining the fracture, but this method has been 
largely superseded by chemical analysis. 

(a) Method of Manufacture: 

I. Coke Pig is smelted with coke ; always with hot blast. 

3. Charcoal Pig is smelted with charcoal, by hot or 
cold blast. 

(b) Purpose for Which Intended: 

3. Bessemer Pig. 

4. Basic Open Hearth Pig. 

5. MaUeable Pig, for malleable cast-iron castings. 

6. Foundry I^. 

7. Forge Pig is an inferior grade used for puddling and 
for some classes of foundry work. 

(c) Chemical Composition: 

S.^Silicon Pig or Hifdi Silicon Pig. 

9. Low Pho^orus Pig. 

10. Special Low Phosphorus Pig. 

IX. Ferro-Alloys and Special Cast Irons (f.g., ferro- 
manganese). 


When pig-iron is melted under conditions which permit of the 


oxidation of the silicon, as in the cupola and reverberatory fur- 
nace, an iron which presents a g|eyish fracture when broken, and 
is quite soft and easy to machine, will on continued rcmelting 
ultimately become white and intensely hard. Conversely, by melt- 
ing white iron with increasing quantities of siliceous pig-iron it is 
possible to convert the white into grey iron. These differences in 
appearance arise from changes in the condition of the carbon.^ 
Cast-iron contains upwards of 15% carbon, which in very grey* 
iron is almost wholly in the graphitic state; this condition arises 
from the presence of large amounts of silicon, an element which 
has the property of decomposing carbide of iron (FeaC) into its 
constituents, iron and carbon. As the silicon is oxidized by re- 
melting, more and more of the carbon combines with the iron, 
until ultimately, in white iron, carbon in thg form of graphite is 
entirely absent. Manganese also is oxidized during remclting, 
while sulphur on the other band is absorbed from the fuel. 

GradM Commonly Used. — The following are examples of the 
grades in common use: For thin ornamental work, such as grates, 
stoves, hollow ware, and other light castings, where in order to fill 
the mould great fluidity is required, a mixture of irons containing 
from 2*5% to 2 8% silicon and from 1-3% to 1-5% phosphorus 
is in common use; but in medium-sized castings and general work, 
where somewhat greater strength is required, iron containing a 
greater percentage of combined carbon and a reduced silicon con- 
tent is necessary; and as strength rather than extreme fluidity is 
the main consideration, the phosphorus also may be reduced. 
For use in this connection irons containing silicon from 2% to 
and phosphorus from 1% to 13% arc suitable. Where 
still greater strength is required, as in machinery castings, phos- 
phorus and silicon are still further reduced, and a mixture of 
irons yielding an average content in silicon and phosphorus re- 
spectively of 115% to 1-2% and 0-4% to 0*6% is employed. In 
cases where castings have to resist wear, and have at the same 
time to machine with a highly polished surface, a very close 
grained iron is necessary, this condition being provided by an ad- 
mixture of refined and cold-blast irons with an average silicon 
content of from 1% to 1-3%, and about 0*45% to 0 70% phos- 
phorus. So far, only castings of the same physical properties 
throughout have been considered; for some classes of work, how- 
ever, such as rolls used in the sheet metal industries and some 
types of car wheels, it is necessary to have an intensely hard sur- 
face and a soft interior in one and the same casting. This is ob- 
tained bm taking advantage of the fact that given a suitable grade 
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of ir^, it M poesible by rafrid oooHtig to rotain the carbon in the 
outside portion of the casting in the combined condition. This 
process is known as ‘‘chill casting’’ and the parts of the mould 
where the metal is to be hardened arc made of iron instead of 
sand, so that, when the molten metal comes in contact with them 
heat is so rapidly extracted from it that the separation of gra^rite 
is prevented, and the carbon retained in the combined condition; 
while towards the centre of the castfag, where the rate of cooling 
is not so rapid, decomposition of the cementite can take place, and 
in consequence the iron in this region is quite soft. In this class 
of work the selection of the pig-iron is of the greatest importance, 
slight di^erences in composition having very marked hifluences 
pn the depth to which the hardening effect penetrates. Iron for 
chill casting should be low in phosphorus, and silicon also should 
not be too high, or the carbon will not remain in combination. 
About z*5% of silicon is probably best, but opinion is not unani- 
mous on this point. 

Malleable Cast-Iron^— Ordinary cast-iron is melted readily 
and easily cast into any desired shape, but it has the disadvantage 
that castings so made are relatively weak and brittle. It is possi- 
ble,^ however, by making use of the facility with which carbide 
of iron can be split up into its constituents, to make castings j 
which are stronger than ordinary cast-iron ones, and yet possess 
a considerable degree of ductility, almost approaching wrought- 
iron in this respect, though unlike forgings of the latter metal they 
cannot be welded, except by the “bronze rod” process, and at a 
temperature below the melting point of iron. Castings made in this 
way arc called “malleable cast-iron castings,” or shortly “malleable 
castings.” The process has been in use for many years, having 
been described by Reaumur in 1722. For the production of cast- 
ings by this method a refined hematite pig-iron is used containing 
from a-s% to 3*0% carbon andirom 0-5% to i-o% silicon (the 
low^ figure for large, and the higher one for small castings), and 
having as little as possible of sulphur, phosphorus, and manganese. 
Sulphur is supposed to promote the formation of blow-holes, but 
it has been found that 0 25% may be present without ill effect. 
Silicon and manganese prevent the castings being converted; while 
an excess of phosphorus causes brittleness in the finished casting. 
The castings, when removed from the moulds, arc extremely brit- 
tle, on account of the nature of the pig-iron used, and when broken 
present a white fracture; they are packed in boxes containing 
red hematite ore and then annealed for a period of four or five 
days at a temperature of 800® to 900® C. After this treatment 
they present a grey fracture and can be readily dressed with a file 
or chisel; they will also admit of a considerable amount of defor- 
mation without fracture. The process described is the one fol- 
lowed in Europe. In America, where the decomposition of the car- 
bide of iron, not the direct oxidation of the carbon, is regarded as 
the chief essential in the process of conversion, the annealing of 
the castings is carried out in a slightly different manner. They are 
packed in boxes containing sand or clay with or without admixture 
of oxide, and annealed at a temperature rather lower than that used 
in European practice, viz., 700® to 800® C, By either method a 
malleable casting is obtained, but the products of each when 
broken present a ver>’ different appearance and are designated 
“white heart” and “black heart” castings respectively, terms which 
explain themselves. 

Since about 1850 the use of cast-iron for structural purposes 
has been gradually superseded by steel, but so many other applica- 
tions have been found for it, that it is still in considerable demand, 
as it is the cheapest form of commercial iron. Its tensile strength, 
though considerably less than that of steel, is ample for many pur- 
poses, while in compression its strength is greater than that of any 
other known metal. 


See E. L. lUjcad The Principles and Practice of Jronfounding (Man- 
Chester, X910); T. I'urner The Metallurgy of Iron (sth cd. 19x8); 
W. H. Cast-iron in the Light of Recent Research (and ed. 

1918) ; H. A. Schwartz American Malleable Cast Iron: Richard 
Moldenke Th§ Principles of Iron Founding. (T. Ba.) 

CASTLE 9 a small self-contained fortress, usually of the middle 
ages, though the term is sometimes used of prehistoric eaith- 
works (e.g., Hollingbury castle. Maiden castle), and sometimes of 
citadels (e.g., the castles of Badajos nod Burgos) and mdl de- 


tached forts Worrit in m odern times. It is applied 4o 

the principal mansion of a prince or nobleman, France (ai 

chdteau) to any country seat. Under its two. aspect of a 
fortipess and a residence, the mediaeval castle is it. ^*^rably conr 
nected with the subjects of fortification (see Forti aso 

Sieobcraft) and architecture. For an account of U ^®***an and 
pre-Roman in Britain jes Britain. 

Medlaeml Caslles^Tl* word ‘‘castle” (castel) was 
duoed into EngUsh shortly before the Norman Conquest to denote ^ 
a type of fortress, then new to the country, brought in by the 
Norman knights summoned by Edward the Confessor to defend 
Herefordshire against tiie inroads of the Welsh. The essentia} 
feature of this type was a cfa'cultr mound of earth surrounded by 
a dry ditch and flattened at the top. Around the crest of its sum- 
mit was placed a timber palisade. This moated mound was styled 
in French motte (latini^ tnota). It is clearly depicted in the 
Bayeux tapestry, and was then familiar on the mainland of west- 
ern Europ)e. A description of this earlier castle is given in the life 
of John, bishop of Terouanne (Acta Sanctorum, quoted by G. T. 
Clark, Mediaeval Military Architecture) : — “T^e rich and the 
noble of that region being much given to feuds and bloodshed, 
fortify themselves . . . and by these strongholds subdue their 
equals and oppress their inferiors. They heap up a mound as high 
as they are able, and dig round it as broad a ditch as they can. 

. . . Round the summit of the mound they construct a palisade of 
timber to act as a wall. . . . Inside the palisade they erect a house, 
or rather a citadel, which looks down on the whole of the neigh- 
bourhood.” St. John, bishop of Terouanne, died in 1130, but this 
castle of Merchem may be taken as typical of the practice of the 
nth century. In addition to the mound, the citadel of the fortress, 
there was orten appended to it a bailey or basecourt Baousy), 
and sometimes two, of semilunar or horseshoe shape, so that tha 
mound stood d ckeval on the line of the enceinte. The rapi(^ 
and ease with which it was possible to construct castles of tUs 
type made them characteristic of the Conquest period in England. 

In later days a stone wall replaced the timber palisade and pro- 
duced what is known as the shell-keep, as in the castles of 
Berkeley, Alnwick and Windsor. ' 

I The Normans introduced also two other types of castle, the one 
where they found a natural rock stronghold which only needed 
adaptation, as at Clifford, Ludlow, the Peak and Exeter, to produce 
a citadel; the other a wholly distinct type, the high rectangular 
tower of masonry, of which the Tower of London is the best- 
known example. This type belongs rather to the more settled con- 
ditions of the 1 2th century when speed was not a necessity, and in 
the first half of which the fine extant keeps of Hedingham and 
Rochester were erected. These towers were originally surrounded 
by palisades, usually on earthen ramparts, which were replaced 
later by stone walls. The whole fortress thus formed was styled a 
castle, but sometimes more precisely “tower, and castle,” the for- 
mer being the citadel, and the latter the walled enclosure, thus 
preserving the meaning of the Roman castellum. Reliance was 
placed by the engineers of that time simply on the inherent 
strength of the structure, the walls of which defied the battering- 
ram, and could only be undermined at the cost of much time and 
labour, while the narrow apertures were constructed to exclude 
arrows or flaming brands. 

Influence of the Crusades^ — ^At this stage the crusades, and 
the consequent opportunities afforded to western engineers of 
studying the solid fortresses of the Byzantine empire, revolution- 
ized the art of castle-building, which henceforward follows recog- 
nized principles. Many castles were built in the Holy Land by the 
crusaders of the 12th century, and it has been shown (Oman, Art 
of War: the Middle Ages, p. 529), that the designers realized, 
first, that a second line of defences should be built within the main 
enceinte, and a third line or keep inside the second line; and 
secondly, that a wall must be flanked by projecting towers. From 
the Byzantine engineers, through the crusaders, we derive, there- 
fore, the cardinal principle of ^e mutual defence of all the parts 
of a fortress. The donjon of western Europe was regarded as the 
fortress, the outer walls as accessory defences; in the East each 
envelope was a fortress in itsdf , and the keep tecame mtv^ the 
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CASTLE OF NEUSCHWANSTEIN, BAVARIA 

This castle, situated on a sharp promontory in the foothills of the Alps, was designed for Ludwig II of Bavaria in 1869 by DolL 
mann, Riedel and Hofmann, who followed the design of the castle of Wartbiwg as closely as the site permitted. Neuschwanstein 
is built on the foundations of a mediaeval castle. Von der Hohenschwangen. It is a copy of the type evolved in the middle ages In 
mountain reoions where the small soace on the hilltops made necessary high buildings with diminished inner courts or wards. The 
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TWO CASTLES OF GREAT BRITAIN 

1. Windsor castle, a fortified apot slni'c the early 11th century and a royal at the extreme left, with Its high roof of French type, which datet 

residence from the time of William the Conqueror. The round from the time of Henry III. The greater part of the more recent 

mound and ditch encircling the present round tower go back to the construction having been built on foundations of older work, the 

earliest building. In its present form, however, the castle dates whole presents an unusually vivid picture of what mediaeval castles 

largely from the time of Henry III., who built the first masonry of the largest type must have been in their prime 

structure (c, 1270), and Edward III., who almost entirely recon- 2. Carnarvon castle, Wales. Much smaller than Windsor, this also retains 
structed it in 1344. as a meeting place for the Knights of the Garter. its ancient appearance. It was begun in 1283-^4 by Edward I., 

From that time on It has been continuously added to and Improved — from designs by his famous castle architect, Henry de Elreton, and 

St. George's chapel, dating from 1473 to 1507; the Albert Memorial was one of a chain of castles, including Conway and Beaumaris, 

chapel, largely from 1501-03. (although the Interior was much intended for the pacification of the Welsh. Carnarvon was not 

altered by Sir Gilbert Scott under Queen Victoria as a memorial to completed until the reign of Edward II. Originally, a wall In the 

the prince consort) and the state apartments and residence quarters centre of the enclosed area divided it into two wards. The towers 

In the upper ward (to the right) from a reconstruction under George are of the British polygonal type. In France, at the time, round 

IV. and Queen Victoria, from designs by Sir Jeffrey Wyatville, who towers had become common. Despite the destruction of the interior 

also increased the height of the old keep — the round tower near the residential buildings, Carnarvon castle is among the best preserved 

centre. The oldest part of the existing castle is the round belt tower of those In the British Isles 
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last refuge of the garrison. Indeed, the keep, in several crusader almost proof, but the ntines and the battering ram were more 

is no more than a tower, larger than the rest, built into formidable, and it was realized that corners in the stonework of 

the tnrrinf and serving for its flunking defence, while the fortress the fortress were more vulnerable than a uniform curved surface, 
was ■"«*. strongest on the most exposed front. The idea of the Chkteau Gaillard fell to Philip Augustus in 1204 after a strenuous 
a.ni>i»g towers soon penetrated to Europe, and Alnwidc castle defence, and the succeu of the assailants was largely due to the 
(1Z40-50) shows the influence of the new system. The finest of ridiful employment of mines. An angle of the noble keep of 
all castles of the middle ages was Richard Coeur de Lion’s CMteau Rochester was undermined and hrooght down by John in 1215. 
Gaillard (1197) 00 the Seme near Les Anddeys. Here the inner- The Coaeentric Platb— The nrtttdevelopment was the exten- 
m tfft ward was motected Iv «n elaborate system of strong shm of the principle of successive Uiies of defence to form what 
defences, which included a Ute-de-pout covering the Seine bridge, is called the “concentric” castle, in which each ward was placed 
The fft sUf stood upon bi^ ground and consisted of three dis- srhoUy within another which enveloped it; places thus buUt on a 
tinct enedntes or wards besides the keep, which was in this flat site (e.g., CaeriAilly castle) became for the first time more 
xMiely a strong tow e r forming part of the innermost ward- fwmidable than strongholds perched upon hiUs such as Chkteau 
Round instead of rectangular towers gradually became moee GaiUard, where, although the more exposed paru possessed many 
iiwmi the finiNU of tb«i- emptoyment as keeps being at siiecessive ikies of defence, at other points, for want of room, it 

{o rt uglanX and at Coucy in France. Against the was impossibie to build ntote than one or, at most, two walls. In 

{aside ri" gf artiOeiy of the S3th centoiy a wdl built fortress was these caips, the fall the inner ward by surprise, escalade or 
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regular siege (as was sometimes feasible), entailed the fall of the 
whole casUe. The adoption of the concentric system precluded 
any such mischance, and thus, even though siege^engines improved 
during the 13 th and 14th centuries, the defence maintained itself 
superior to attack during the latter middle ages. Its final fall was 
due to the introduction of gunpowder. ^*In the X4th century the 
change begins, in the 15th it is fully developed, in the z6th the 
feudal fastness has become an anachronism.” 

Decline of -Baronial Fortifications-— The general adoption 
of cannon placed in the hands of the central power, a force which 
ruined the baronial fortifications. The possessors of cannon were 
usually private individuals of the middle classes, from whom the 
prince hired the matiriel and the workmen. A typical case will 
be found in the history of Brandenburg and Prussia (Carlyle, 
Frederick the Great, bk. iii.; ch. i.), the castle of Friesack, held 
by an intractable feudal noble, Dietrich von Quitzow, being re- 
duced in two days by the elector Frederick 1 . with ‘‘Heavy Peg” 
(Faule Crete) and other guns (Feb. X414). In England, the earl 
of Warwick in 1464 reduced the strong fortress of Bamborough in 
a week, and in Germany, Franz von Sickingen’s stronghold of 
Landstuhl, formerly impregnable on its heights, was ruined in one 
day by the artillery of Philip of Hesse (1523). Heavy artillery 
was used for such work, of course, and against lighter natures, 
some castles and even fortified country-houses managed to make 
a stout stand as late as the Great Rebellion in England. 

The castle thus ceases to be the fortress of small and ill-govem- 
ing local magnates, and its later history is merged in that of 
m^em fortification. But an interesting transitional type between 
the mediaeval stronghold and the modern fortress is found in the 
coast castles erected by Henry VIII., especially those at Deal, 
Sandown and Walmcr (c, 1540). Walmer castJe is still the official 
residence of the lord warden of the Cinque Ports. Viollet-le-Duc, 
in his Annals of a Fortress (English trans.), gives a full and inter- 
esting account of the repeated renovations of the fortress on his 
imaginary site in the valley of the Doubs, the construction by 
Charles the Bold of artillery towers at the angles of the castle, 
the protection of the masonry by earthen outworks and boulevards 
and, in the 1 7th century, the final service of the mediaeval walls 
and towers as a pure enceinte de sHreti, Here and there we find 
old castles serving as forts d'arret or block-houses in mountain 
passes and in some few cases, as at Dover, they formed the nucleus 
of purely military places of arms, but normally the castle falls 
into ruins, becomes a peaceful mansion, or is merged in the forti- 
fications of the town which has grown up around it. In the Annals 
of a Fortress the site of the feudal castle is occupied by the citadel 
of the walled town. The baronial “castle” assumes pari passu the 
form of a mansion, retaining indeed some capacity for defence, 
but in the end losing all military characteristics save a few which 
survived as ornaments. Examples of such castellated mansions 
are seen in Wingfield Manor, Derbyshire, and Hurstmonceaux, 
Sussex, created in the 15th century. Many older castles which sur- 
vived were altered to serve as residences. (C. F, A.) 

Castles in English History- — Such strongholds as existed in 
England at the time of the Norman Conquest seem to have offered 
but little resistance to William the Conqueror, who, in order effec- 
tually to guard against invasions from without as well as to awe 
his newly-acquired subjects, immediately began to erect castles 
all over the kingdom, and likewise to repair and augment the old 
ones. Besides, as he had parcelled out the lands of the English 
amongst his followers, they, to protect themselves from the resent- 
ment of the despoiled natives, built strongholds and castles on 
their estates, and these were multiplied so rapidly during the 
troubled reign of King Stephen that the “adulterine” (i.e., un- 
authorized) castles are said by one writer to have amounted 
to 1,115. 

In the first instance, when the interest of the king and of his 
barons was identical, the former had only retained in his hands 
the castles in the chief towns of the shires, which were entrusted 
to his sheriffs or constables. But the great feudal revolts under the 
Conqueror and his sons showed how formidable an obstacle to the 
rule of the king was the existence of such fortresses in private 
hands, while the people hated them from the first for thg (qpims- 


sions connected with their erection and maintenance. It was» 
therefore, the settled policy of the Crown to strengthen the royal 
castles and increase their number, while jealously keeping in ch^k 
those of the barons. But in the stri^le between Stephen and the 
empress Maud for the crown, which became largely a war of 
sieges, the royal power was relaxed and there was an outburst of 
castle-building by the barons. These in many cases acted as petty 
sovereigns, and such was their tyranny that the native chronicler 
describes the castles as “filled with devils and evil men.” These 
excesses paved the way for the pacification at the close of the 
reign, when it was provided that all unauthorized castles con- 
structed during its course should be destroyed. Henry II., in spite 
of his power, was warned by the great revolt against him that he 
must still rely on castles, and the massive keeps of Newcastle and 
of Dover date from this period. 

Under his sons the importance of the chief castles was recog- 
nized as so great that the struggle for their control was in the 
forefront of every contest. When Richard made vast grants at his 
accession to bis brother John, he was careful to reserve the pos- 
session of certain castles, and when John rose against the king's 
minister, Longchamp, in Z191, the custody of castles was the chief 
point of dispute throughout their negotiations, and Lincoln was 
besieged on the king’s behalf, as were Tickhill, Windsor and Marl- 
borough subsequently, while the siege of Nottingham had to be 
completed by Richard himself on his arrival. To John, in turn, as 
king, the fall of Ch&teau Gaillard meant the loss of Rouen and of 
Normandy with it, and when he endeavoured to repudiate the 
newly-granted Great Qiarter, his first step was to prepare the 
royal castles against attack and make them his centres of resist- 
ance. The barons, who had begun their revolt by besieging the 
castle of 'Northampton, now assailed that of Oxford and seized 
Rochester castle. The king recovered Rochester after a severe 
struggle and captured Tonbridge, but thenceforth there was a war 
of sieges between John with his mercenaries and Louis of France 
with bis Frenchmen and the barons, which was especially notable 
for the great defence of Dover castle by Hubert de Burgh against 
Louis. On the final triumph of the royal cause, after John’s death, 
at the battle of Lincoln, the general pacification was accompanied 
by a fresh issue of the Great Charter in the autumn of 1217, in 
which the precedent of Stephen’s reign was followed and a special 
clause inserted that all “adulterine” castles, namely those which 
had been constructed or rebuilt since the breaking out of war 
between John and the barons, should be immediately destroyed. 
And special stress was laid on this in the writs addressed to the 
sheriffs. 

In 1223 Hubert de Burgh, as regent, demanded the surrender to 
the Crown of all royal castles not in official custody, and though he 
succeeded in this, Falkes de Breauti, John’s mercenary, burst into 
revolt next year, and it cost a great national effort and a siege of 
nearly two months to reduce Bedford castle, which he had held. 
In the Barons’ War (q.v.) castles again asserted their importance. 
The Provisions of Oxford included a list of the chief royal castles 
and of their appointed castellans with the oath that they were to 
take; but the alien favourites refused to make way for them till 
they were forcibly ejected. WTien war broke out it was Rochester 
castle that successfully held Simon de Montfort at bay in 1264, 
and in Pevensey castle that the fugitives from the rout of Lewes 
were able to defy his power. Finally, after his fall at Evesham, it 
was in Kenilworth castle that the remnant of his foUowers made 
their last stand, holding out nearly five months against all the 
forces of the Crown, till their provisions failed them at the close 
of 1266. 

Thus for two centuries after the Norman Conquest castles had 
proved of primary consequence in English political struggles, 
revolts and wiurfare. And, although, when the country was agaid 
tom by civil strife, their militiry importance was of sixiall account, 
the crown’s Ustoric jealousy of private fortification was still seen 
in the need to obtain the idng’s licence to “creneliate” (i.e., 
battle) the country mansion. 

Btbuographt. — ^J. A. DevOl^ Histoke du Ckdteau^aiOlard (xSag), 
Ckdteau d^ Argues (1839) ; A^oQet-le-Duc, DkUonnake taismmie, 

s,v, “Ardiitecture” and “Chiteau’* (2854) ; Emty cm the UUU^ 
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TYPES OF FEUDAL CASTLES 


1. Alcazar at Segovia, built by Henry IV. of Castile (1454-74). This 

castle, placed for defence on a high, narrow plateau, served not only 
as the king's residence but also as the stronghold of the city walls. It 
is characteristic of the castle form which grew out of the combined 
military and residential requirements of the feudal period 

2. The Bavarian royal castle of Neuschwanstein (shown also In Plate I). 

although modern, accurately represents the type of castle building 
developed in the hills of Germany in the middle ages. It is a product 
of the German Romantic Movement, built for Ludwig II. to rival the 
castle of Wartburg, whose design it closely follows 

3. Rochester castle, Kent, the great square keep, 120 feet high, all that 

remains of the original castle, which was probably built before 1126. 
by William de Corbeil, archbishop of Canterbury, (it belongs to the 
type of square Norman castle keep, Illustrated also by the Tower of 
London) 

4. Castella Coca, Spain, built soon after 1473. Like Alcazar at Segovia. 

It Is one of a chain of fortifications built by the kingdom of Castile 
during the reconqueet of Spain from the Moors. Its warm red brick 


walls and projecting turrets belong to (he style called Mutltjur. 
which was developed by Moorish workmen under Christian super-, 
vision. The battlements are of the Moorish type 

5. Walls of the citadel of Carcassonne, dating from the 13th and early 14th 

centuries, as restored under the direction of Viollet<le'Duc in the 
middle of the 19(h century. The restoration gives an idea of the 
original appearance of a great mediaeval castle, of which the high, 
unbroken, battlemented walls and projection towers, either square 
with battlements or round with conical roofs, are characteristic 
features 

6. Castle of Vajda Hunyadi In Hungary, showing characteristics similar to 

castles in western Europe. The projection of the upper part of the 
towers — machicolation— enabled defenders to discharge missiles di- 
rectly upon the attackers below. The buildings shown in this picture 
date chiefly from about 1400 with parts of the residence portion of a 
latc^ date 

7. Palace of the Prince of Monaco. 17th century castle as restored 
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AfchiUctm of iko Middle Ages, tfani. M. MacdennoU (tS(k>); 
Annals of a Fortress, trans. B. Budmall (1875) ; G. T. Ckurk, 
Mediaeval Military Architecture in England, 2 vob. (1884) : C. W. C. 
Oman, Art of War In the Middle Ages (1885) ; J. H. Roum, Geoffrey 
de Mandevile (1891); J. D. Mackemde, The Castles of England, 
illustrated (1897); ^English Caa^,” Quarterly Review (July 1894); 
G. Netlson, **Tlie Motes in Norman Scotland,” Scottisk Review (Ixiv., 
1898) ; W. St John Hope, ^English Castles of the xoth and nth 
Onturies,” Arckaeol, Journal (bL, 1902) ; “Castles of the Conquest,” 
Archeologia (Ivxii., 1902) ; £. S. Axmita^, “Early Norman (Castles 
of England,” Eng, Hist, Review (xix., 1904) ; “Anglo-Saxon Burhs and 
Early Norman Castles,” Scot, Soc, Ant, Free, (xxxiv., 1900) ; “The 
Norman Ormn of Irish Mottes,” The Antwiiory (Aug. and Sept., 
1906) ; G. H. Orpen, “Motes and Norman Castla in Ireland,” Eng, 
Hist, Review (xxi., x]di., 1906-07). (J. H. R.) 

CASTLEBAI^ urban district and county town of Co. Mayo, 
Ireland, on the river and near the lough of same name. Pop. 
(1926) 4,256. The castle belonged to the Dc Burgh family but 
the town was founded in the reign of James I. and received a 
charter in 1613. In 1641 the castle fell to the royalists. The town 
was held for a short period in 1798 by the French. Four miles 
north-east is a round tower 70 ft. high and 57 ft. in circumference. 
Trade is in linen goods and agricultural produce. 

CASTLECONNELL, a village of Co. Limerick, Ireland, on 
the left bank of the Shannon, i8 m. S.E. of Limerick on the 
Great Southern railway. There are remains of a castle from which 
the town took its name, which was the seat of the kings of 
Thomond. It was destroyed in 1690. Castleconnell is a centre 
for the salmon fishing of the lower Shannon. 

CASTLE DONINGTON. a town of north Leicestershire, 
England, 11 m. S.W. of Nottingham on the L.M.S.R. Pop. (1921) 
2,736. It lies on the flank of the hills overlooking the Trent and 
Soar valleys. There are slight remains of the castle. The church 
of St. Luke is a fine building of Early English and later date. 
Hosiery, silk and baskets arc manufactured. 

CASTLE DOUGLAS, burgh of barony, Kirkcudbrightshire, 
Scotland. Pop. (192-) 2,801. It is situated on Carlingwark loch, 
I9i m. S.W. of Dumfries by the L.M.S.R. Its auction marts 
for sheep and cattle sales are the largest in the south-west of 
Scotland. The leading industries include the making of agri- 
cultural implements and tanning. The town is the chief centre of 
business in East Galloway, and it is also visited in summer for its 
scenery and fishing. Till 1765 it was only a village under the 
name of Causewayhead, but the discovery of marl in the lake 
brought it some prosperity, and it was purchased in 1792 by Sir 
William Douglas and called after him. Carlingwark loch contains 
several islets, on one of which is a crannog, or ancient lake 
dwelling. 

CASTLEFORD, an urban district in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, England, on the river Aire near its junction with the 
Calder, 9 m. S.E. of Leeds, on the L.N.E. and L.M.S. railways. 
Pop. (1921) 24,185. Large glass-bottle and earthenware-jar 
works, chemical works, and neighbouring collieries employ the 
inhabitants. 

CASTLEGATE, a town in Carbon county, Utah; elevation 
6.120ft. above sea-level; population (1920) 1,120. The name 
“Castlegate” was taken from that of the peculiar gate-like passage 
in the canyon of Price river 2m. above the town. Here project- 
ing pinnacles of grey sandstone, 450 to 500ft. high, close in on 
the valley, leaving only a narrow passage resembling a gateway in 
the walls of a ruined castle. The sandstone pillar on the east 
side of the canyon appears almost ready to fall on the passing 
trains of the Denver and Rio Grande Western railway, which uses 
the pass. 

CASTLE^GUARD, an arrangement under the feudal 8 y>> 
tern, by which the duty of finding knights to guard royal castles 
was imposed on certain baronies, and divided among their knights’ 
fees. The greater barons provided for the guard of their castles 
by exacting a similar duty from thdr knii^ts. In both cases the 
obligation was commuted very early for a fixed money payment, 
whi^, as “castle.guard rent,” lasted down to modem times. 

5 ee J. H. Round, "CasUo^Suaid,” in AreMaeologicat Jounud, voL 
lix., and ‘‘Castkwanl and Cidnage,” in The Commime of London. 

CASTLEMAIME, ROGEX PALMER, Eaxl or (1634- 
170$), first husband of the dudess of Clevelaiid (see Cleve> 
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tAKD, Barbara, Duchess of), English diplomatist and author. 
He was an ardent Roman Catholic, who defended his co-religion- 
ists in several publications. He wrote an account in French of 
the war against Holland (i665-*67) in which be had served; an 
English version of his book was published in 1671. Denounced 
by Titus Oates as a Jesuit he was tried and acquitted, afterwards 
serving James II. as ambassador to Pope Innocent XI. After 
James II.’s flight, his Jacobite sympathies caused him to be 
suspected by the Government, and his time was mainly spent 
either in prison or in exile. He died at Oswestry on July 21, 1705. 

CASTLEMAINE, a town of Talbot county. Victoria, Aus- 
tralia. Pop. c, 6,500. Castlemaine s gold-mines were among the 
first discovered in the colony. Slate and flagstone are quarried 
in the district, which is also an important wine and fruit-pro- 
ducing area. 

CASTLE PINKNEY NATIONAL MONUMENT, a 

tract of 3^ ac. in South Carolina, U.S.A., set apart in 1924 us a 
Government reservation. It is the site of a fort which was erected 
in x8io and had previously been occupied by a revolutionary fort. 
Castle Pinkney is administered by the War Department. 

CASTLEREAGH, VISCOUNT: see Londonderry, Rob- 
ert Stewart, 2nd Marquess of. 

CASTLE RISING^ a village of Norfolk, England, 4 m. N.E. 
of King's Lynn. Pop. of parish (1921) 236. The Norman ca.stle 
for which it is famous stands on slightly elevated ground over- 
looking, to the west, the low marshy coast of the Wash. Its site 
is enclosed by artificial ramparts of earth and a dyke which is 
crossed by an ancient bridge. The keep is square and massive, 
and fairly perfect. In some parts, espt^cially the entrance, the 
Norman carving is very rich. The foundations of a small chapel 
with apsidal eastern termination have been discovered outside the 
castle. The village of Castle Rising is the decayed remnant of a 
town of no little importance. Its church of St. Laurence is late 
Norman, with rich ornamentation ; it shows traces of considerable 
alterations in the Early English period, but is an admirable 
example of the earlier style. . 

In Domesday Book the manor is given as having belonged to 
Archbishop Stigand, from whom it had passed to Odo of Bayeux, 
whose estates were confiscated in 1088. Granted to William de 
Albini, whose son built Rising castle, it passed eventually by sale 
to Isabel, queen of England, in 1332, remaining in the possession 
of the crown until Henry VIII. exchanged it for other lands with 
the duke of Norfolk. A mayor is first mentioned in 1343, and a 
borough existed in the xsth century. A survey of 1589-1590 de- 
clared that Castle Rising was an ancient borough by prescription. 
Castle Rising became a parliamentary borough in 1558, but was 
disfranchised in 1832 and the corporation abolished in 1835, 
although a mayor was elected for special purposes until 1833. Its 
fairs and markets were formerly important. 

CASTLETON, a village of north Derbyshire, England, lom. 
N.E. of Buxton. Pop. of parish (1921) 646. Lying at an 
elevation of about 600ft., it is surrounded on the north, west and 
south by steep bills rising to a height of from 1 ,400 to i ,700ft. 
above sea-level. The district is celebrated for its caves and 
mines and for the ruined Castle of the Peak, placed on a cliff 
immediately above the village. The Peak Cavern or Devil's Hole, 
penetrating this cliff, is the most magnificent in Derbyshire. For 
many generations the entrance to this cave has served as a work- 
shop, held free of rent, to families employed in rope and twine 
making. Speedwell Cavern is not far distant, at the entrance to 
the fine pass of Winnats, by which C^stleton and the Vale of Hope 
are approached from the west. Among several other caves is that 
known as the Blue John Mine, from the decorative fluorspar 
called "Blue John” which is obtained here. The church of St. 
Edmund, Castleton, retains a fine Norman chancel arch, and the 
vestry contains a valuable library. The Castle of the Peak, or 
Peveril Castle, is famous through Sir Walter Scott’s novel Peveril 
of the Peak. Early earthworks, extending from below the castle 
in a semi-circle, can still in great part be traced. Before the 
Conquest site was held by Gemebem and Hundinc, and was 
granted 1 ^ the Conqueror to William Peverell, by whom the 
castle rAs built. In 1216 William Ferrers, earl of Derby, took 
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it from the rebellious barons, and was made governor by Henry 
III., who in 1223 granted a charter for a weekly market at the 
town. In 1328 the castle was given to John of Gaunt on his 
marriage with Blanche of Lancaster, and thus became part of 
the duchy of Lancaster. The castle has often been used as a 
prison, and from its position was almost impregnable. 

CASTLETOWN, a town of the Isle of Man (Manx. BuUy 
Cashtel)y 10 m. S.W. of Douglas, by the Isle of Man railway. 
Pop. (1921) 1,898. It lies on both sides of a small harbour formed 
by the outflow of the Silver Bum into Castletown Bay. It was 
the legal capital of the island until 1862. In the centre of the 
town stands Castle Rushen, said to have been founded by the 
Dane Guthred, in 947--96o, though the existing building is prob- 
ably 14th century. Until the i8th century it was the residence 
of the lords of Man. The massive keep is square, and is sur- 
rounded by an outer wall, with towers and a moat. The council 
chamber and court-house were built in 1644. In the neighbour- 
hood of the castle is the Old House of Keys, where the members 
of the Manx parliament held their sessions until the removal of 
the seat of government to Douglas. King William's College, situ- 
ated a mile to the north-east of Castletown, is the chief school 
in the island. A small shipping trade is maintained. 

CASTOR AND POLLUX, in Greek and Roman mythology 
the twin sons of Leda, and brothers of Helen and Clytaemnestra. 
They were also known as Dioscuri (Gr. “lads of Zeus”), for, 
according to later tradition, they were the children of Zeus and 
Leda, whose love the god had won under the form of a swan. In I 
some versions Leda is represented as having brought forth two 
eggs, from one of which Ca.stor and Pollux were born, from the 
other Helen. According to another account, Zeus was the father 
of Pollux and Helen, Tyndareus (king of Sparta) of Castor and 
Clytaemnestra. In Homer they arc said to have been the children 
of Tyndareus and Leda, and Helen is said to have been the 
daughter of Leda by Zeus. The Dioscuri were specially rever- 
enced among people of Dorian race, and were said to have reigned 
at Sparta, where also they were buried. They were the friends of 
sailors, appearing in the shape of St. Elmo’s fire during storms. 
Later, they were confounded with the Cabeiri (q.v.), 

CASTOREUM, an oily viscid gland secretion contained in 
two pairs of membranous sacs between the anus and external 
genitals of both the male and the female Russian and American 
beaver; known also as beaver musk. After drying, it comes into 
commerce as more or less solid masses, of brown colour and a 
strong, rather disagreeable odour, due to the presence of about 
2% of an es.sential oil, in addition to which a number of odour- 
le.ss organic and inorganic substances have been isolated. It was 
formerly used medicinally as a stimulant in hysterical affections, 
but at present serves almost exclusively for blending perfumes, 
in the same way as musk and civet, usually in the form of an 
alcoholic extract. 

CASTOR OIL, the fixed oil obtained from the seeds of the 
castor oil plant or Palma Christi, Ricinus communis, family 
Euphorbiaceae. The plant is a native of tropical Africa, but is 
cultivated in most tropical and warmer temperate countries. Be- 
sides oil the seeds contain a powerful toxic substance (ricin) im- 
portant as being, with abrin, the only vegetable substances to 
which antisera have been produced by immunological methods. 

Much oil of excellent quality is obtained from India, Italy and 
California. The oil is obtained from the seeds by expression and 
decoction. One hundred pounds of good seeds may yield about 
five gallons of pure oil. 

Castor oil is a viscid liquid, almost colourless when pure, with 
a slight odour, and a mild yet nauseous taste. Its specific gravity 
is 0-96 and it dissolves freely in alcohol, ether, and glacial acetic 
acid. It contains palmitic and several other fatty acids, but the 
chief is ricinoleic acid which occurs in combination with glycerin. 

The active principle to which the oil owes its purgative proper- 
ties has not been isolated. The dose is from a drachm to an ounce. 
By far the best way to administer the oil is in capsules, but it 
may be given in warm milk. It acts in about five hours, affecting 
the entire length of the bowel, but not increasing the Hojff of bile 
except in very large doses. The mode of its action is unknown. 


The oil will purge when rubbed into the akin or injected per rec- 
turn. It is an invaluable drug in temporary constipation and 
whenever a mild action is essential, as in pregnancy. It is useful 
for children and the aged, but must not be employed in cases of 
chronic constipation, which it only aggravates, whilst relieving the 
s3miptom8. 

CASTRATO, an adult male soprano who has been operated 
on in his youth to prevent his voice from changing in the ordinary 
way to the normal masculine pitch. In former days such singers 
were very numerous and included some of the most famous in the 
whole history of the art, such as Caffarelli, Velluti, Senesino and 
Farinelli, but thanks to improved public opinion the abominable 
practice to which they owed their existence has now been entirely 
abandoned. Evirati was another name for singers of this class. 

CASTREN, MATTHIAS ALEXANDER (18x3-1853). 

Finnish ethnologist and philologist, was bom at Tervola, Kemi, 
Finland, on Dec. 2, 1813. In 1838 he joined a medical fellow- 
student, Dr. Ehrstrbm, in a journey through Lapland. In the 
following year he travelled in Russian Karelia; and in 1841 he 
undertook, in company with Dr. Elias Lonnrot, a third journey, 
which extended as far as Obdorsk, and occupied three years. On 
his return he published his Elementa grammatices Syrjaenae and 
Elementa grammatices Tscheremissae (1844). He then undertook 
an exploration of the whole government of Siberia, which resulted 
in a vast addition to previous knowledge, but seriously affected 
his health. The first-fruits of his collections were published as 
Versuch einer ostjakischen SpracMehre (St. Petersburg, 1849). 
In 1850 he published a treatise De affixis personalibus linguarum 
AUaicarum, and was appointed to the new chair of Finnish lan- 
I guage and literature at Helsingfors, next year becoming chancellor 
^ of the university. He was engaged on a Samoyedic grammar when 
he died on May 7, 1853. 

Five volumes of his collected works appeared from 1852 to 1858, 
containing respectively — (i) Reseminnen frdn dren 2845^44; (2) 
Reseberdtieher och bref dren 184S-40; (3) Fdreldsningar i Finsk 
mytkologi (Germ, trans. by A. Schiefner, 1853) ; (4) Ethnologiska 
fdreldsningar djver Aliaiska folken; and (5) Smdrre afhandUngar och 
akadenUska dissertalioner, 

CASTRENSIS, PAULUS, an Italian jurist of the 14th cen- 
tury. He studied under Baldus at Perugia, and was a fellow-pupil 
with Cardinal Zabarclla. He was admitted to the degree of doctor 
of civil law in the University of Avignon, but it is uncertain when 
he first undertook the duties of a professor. A tradition, which 
has been banded down by Panzirolus, represents him as having 
taught law for a period of 57 years. He was professor at Vienna 
in 1390, at Avignon in 1394, and at Padua in 1429; and, at differ- 
ent periods, at Florence, at Bologna and at Perugia. He was for 
some time the vicar general of Cardinal Zabarclla at Florence, 
and his eminence as a teacher of canon law may be inferred from 
the language of one of bis pupils, who styles him “famosissimus 
juris utriusque monarca.” His most complete treatise is his read- 
ings on the Digest, and it appears from a passage in his readings 
on the Digestum Vetus that he delivered them at a time when 
he had been actively engaged for 45 years as a teacher of civil 
law. His death is generally assigned to 1436, but it appears from 
an entry in a ms. of the Digestum Vetus, which is extant at 
Munich, made by the hand of one of his pupils who styles him 
“praeceptor meus,” that be died on July 20, 1441. 

CASTRES^ a town of south-western France, capital of an 
arrondissement in the department of Tam, 29 m. S.S.E. of Albi. 
Pop. (1926) 20,815. The busiest town of its department, it has 
been a cloth-working centre since the 14th century. It lies on both 
banks of the Agout, which is fringed by old houses with projecting 
upper storeys. 

Castres grew up round a Benedictine abbey, probably founded 
in the 7th century. It was a place of considerable importance as 
early as the 12th century, and ranked as the second town of the 
Albigenses. During the Albigensian crusade it surrendered to 
Simon de Montfort : in 1356 it was raised to a countship by King 
John of France, and was united to the crown by Francis I. in 
1519. In the wars of the late i6th century the ir^bitants sided 
with the Protestant party, fortified the town, and established an 
independent republic. Ttey were brought to terms, however, by 
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Loub Xin., aad forced to dismantle their fortifications; and the 
town was made the seat of the chambre de Pddit, for the investi* 
gation of the affairs of the Protestants, transient (in 1679) to 
Castelnaudary. The bishopric of Castres, established by Pope 
John XXll. in 1317^ was aMished at the Revolution. The church 
and former cathedral of St. Benoit dates only from the 17th and 
18th centuries. The hdtel de viUe, which contains a museum with 
some fine paintings by Goya, occupies the former bishop's palace, 
designed by Jules Mansart in the 17th century ; the Romanesque 
tower beside it is the only survival of the abbey. Of several old 
mansions the Renaissance hotel de Nayrac is the most interesting. 
Castres has a sub-prefecture, tribunals of first instance and of 
commerce, a board of trade*arbitrators and a chamber of com- 
merce. Industries include, in addition to cloth-making, metal- 
working, tanning, turnery and the making of wooden shoes and 
furniture. 

CASTRO) INEZ DE (d. 1355)^ mistress, and perhaps wife, 
of Peter I. (Pedro), king of Portugal, called Collo de Garza, i.e., 
“Heron’s Neck,’’ was bom in Spanish Galicia, in the earlier years 
of the 14th century, daughter of Don Pedro Fernandez de Castro, 
and Dona Aidonga Soares de Villadares, a noble Portuguese lady. 
Educated at the scmi-Oriental provincial court of Juan Manuel, 
duke of Penafiel, Inez grew up with Costanga, the duke's daughter 
and her own cousin, who married in 1341 the infante Dom Pedro, 
son of Alphonso the Proud, king of Portugal. The young infanta 
and her cousin went to reside at Lisbon or at Coimbra, where 
Dom Pedro conceived that luckless passion for Inez which has 
immortalized them. Pedro’s connection par amours with Inez 
would of itself have aroused no opposition. He might even have 
married her after the death of his wife in childbirth in 1345. 
According to his own assurance he did marry her in 1354. But by 
that time the rising power of the Castro family had created hatred 
among their rivals, both in Spain and Portugal. Alvaro Gon- 
zales, Pedro Coelho and Diogo Lopes Pacheco persuaded the king, 
Alphonso, that his throne was in danger from an alliance between 
his son and the Castros, and urged the king to remove the danger 
by the murder of Inez. The old king went in secret to the palace 
at Coimbra, where Inez and the infante resided, accompanied by 
his three familiars, and by others who agreed with them. The 
beauty and tears of Inez disarmed his resolution, and he turned 
to leave her; but the men about him had gone too far to recede. 
Inez was stabbed to death and was buried immediately in the 
church of Santa Clara. 

The infante had to be appeased by the concession of a large 
share in the Government. The three murderers of Inez took ref- 
uge in Castile. In 1357, however, Alphonso died, and the infante 
was crowned king of Portugal. Peter the Cruel, his nephew, sur- 
rendered the murderers. Diogo Lopes escaped, but Coelho and 
Gonzales were executed, with horrible tortures, in the king's 
presence. 

The story, not authenticated, of the exhumation and corona- 
tion of the corpse of Inez has often been told. It is said that to 
the dead body, crowned and robed in royal raiment and enthroned 
beside the king, the assembled nobles of Portugal paid homage 
as to their queen, swearing fealty on the withered hand of the 
corpse. Inez was buried at Alcobaga, with extraordinary magnifi- 
cence, in a tomb of white marble, surmounted by her crowned 
statue, destroyed by the French soldiery in 1810. From the 
brother of Inez, Alvaro Perez de Castro, the house of Portugal 
directly descended. 

BiBLiooaAPBY.— Fernao Lopes, Chronica del Rey Dom Pedro 
(1735)1 Camoens, Os Lusiadas; Antonio Ferreira, Ines de Castro — 
the first regular tragedy of the Renaissance after the Sofonisba of 
Thssino; Luis Velez dc Guevara, Reinar despues de morir, an ad- 
mirable play; and Ferdinand Denis, Chrordques ckevaieresques de 
VEspagne ei du Portugal, 

CASTRO) JOAO DE (1500-1548), called by Camoens Cas- 
tro Poeie, viceroy of the Portuguese IncUes, the son of Alvaro de 
Castro, governor of Lisbon, served in north Africa between 1518 
and 1538, soon after which date he went with his uncle Garcia de 
Noronha to the Indies. On arrival at Goa he volunteered for the 
relief of Diu. Returning to Europe, he was given command in 
2543 of a fleet to clear the European seas of pirates. In 1545 be 
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was sent to the Indies wi^ six sail. He defeated Mahmud king of 
Gujarat and the Adil Khan and relieved Diu, losing one of his 
sons in the battle. He then captured Broach, subdued Malacca, 
and in 1547 was appointed viceroy by Joao III. He died al 
Ormuz, in the arms of his friend St. Francis Xavier, on June 6, 
1548. He was buried at Goa, and afterwaHs taken home and 
buried in the convent of Bcmfica. 

See Jacinto Freire de Andrade, Vida de D. Joao de Castro (1651), 
Eng. trans. by Sir Peter Wyche (i6e>4) ; Diogo dr Couto, Decadas da 
Asia, vi. The Roteiros or logbooks of Castro's voyages in the East 
(Lisbon, 1833, ifi43 and 1872) arc of great interest. 

CASn^OIOVANNI) a town and episcopal see (Arab., 
Kasr-Yam^ corruption of Castrum Ennae), in the province of Cal- 
tanisetta, Sicily, 95m. by rail S.E. of Palermo, and 56m. W. of 
Catania. It is situated 2,605ft. above sea-level in a strong strategic 
position, almost in the centre of the island, commanding a mag- 
nificent view of the interior. Pop. (1921) 26,415 (town); 32,423 
(commune). Enna was one of the Sicel cities and the statement 
that It was colonized by Syracuse in 664 b.c. is improbable. It 
appears in history under Dionysius I. of Syracuse, who, after un- 
.successful attempts, finally acquired possession by treachery about 
397 B.c. In 134-132 it was the headquarters of the slave revolt, 
and was reduced only by treachery. Cicero speaks of it as a place 
of some importance, but in imp>erial times it seems to have been of 
little account. It was only by betrayal that the Saracens were 
able to take it in 859. In 1087 it fell into the hands of the Nor- 
mans; and surviving fortifications are entirely mediaeval. The 
cathedral (1307) is of some interest. There are no remains of 
the famous temple of Dcmeter, from which Verres, as Cicero 
tells us, removed the bronze statue of the goddess. The lake of 
Pergusa, where Persephone was carried off by Hades (Pluto, Dis), 
lies 4m. to the south. 

CASTRO URDIALES) a port of northern Spain, province 
of Santander, on the Bay of Biscay and terminus of a branch rail- 
way connected with the Bilbao-Santander line. Pop. (1920) 
11,786. Castro Urdiales is a modern town, although its castle and 
parish church, on the rocky peninsula which protects the tiny 
bay, date from the middle ages, when it was an im|)ortant fish- 
ing port. Destroyed by the French in 1813, it was quickly re- 
built and increased rapidly in population and prosperity with the 
development of neighbouring iron-mines and of railway com- 
munication, which took place after 1879. The port is naturally 
sheltered but a new artificial harbour has lately been constructed. 
Iron ore is by far the greatest export, but fish, especially sardines 
in oil, and chacoli wine are also important. 

CASTRO Y BELLVIS, GUILLEN DE (1560-1631), 
Spanish dramatist, was a Vaicneian by birth, and early enjoyed a 
reputation as a man of letters. At one time a captain of the 
coastguard, at another the governor of Scigliano, near Naples, 
Castro was nominated a knight of the order of Santiago in 1623. 
He settled at Madrid in 1626, and died there in such poverty that 
his funeral expenses were defrayed by charity. Lojie dc Vega 
dedicated to him a celebrated play entitled Las Almenas de Toro 
(1619), and when Castro’.s Comedias were published in 1618-21 
he dedicated the first volume to Lope de Vega’s daughter. The 
drama that has made Castro’s reputation is Las Mocedades del 
Cid (1599?), to the first part of which Corneille was largely in- 
debted for the materials of his tragedy. The two parts of this 
play, like all those by Castro, have the genuine ring of the old 
romances; and were among the most popular pieces of their day. 
Castro’s Puerza de la costumbre is the source of Lovers Care, a 
play ascribed to Fletcher. He is also the reputed author of El 
Prodigio de los Montes, from which Calder6n derived El Mdgico 
prodigioso. 

His Obras have been edited by E. J. Martinez (Madrid, 1025, etc.). 

CASTRUCCIO CASTRACANI DEGLI ANTELMI- 
NBLLI (1281-1328), duke of Lucca, bom March 29, 1281, at 
Castruedo, near Lucca, was a noted condottiere and Ghibelline. 
He served under Philip IV. of France in Flanders, then with the 
Visconti in Lombardy, and in 1313 with Uguccione della Fag- 
giuoia, k)r^ of Pisa, in central Italy. In 1316 he was elected lord 
of Lucca, and ^lent many years in incessant warfare against the 
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Florentines, whom he defeated at Altopascio in 1325, the year 
in which he was created duke of Lucca, Pistoja, Volterra and 
Luni by the emperor Louis the Bavarian. In 1-327 he captured 
Pisa, of which he was made imperial vicar. He died Sept. 3, 1328. 

Bibliography. — ^Niccolo Machiavelli’s Life of Castruccio is a mere 
romance ; it was trans. into French, with notes, by Dreux de Radier 
in 1753. See F. Winkler, Castruccio, Herzog von Lucca (1897). 

CASTRUM MINERVAE, an ancient town of the Sallentini 
in Calabria, 10m. S. of Hydruntum (mod. Otranto), with an 
ancient temple of Minerva, said to have been founded by Idome- 
neus, who formed the tribe of the Sallentini from a mixture of 
Cretans, Illyrians and Italian Locrians. It is also said to have 
been the place where Aeneas first landed in Italy, the port of which 
he named Partus Veneris. 

CAST STEEL : see Crucible Cast Steel. 

CASUAL LABOUR, a term frequently used to describe the 
discontinuous and irregular employment which at certain times 
of the year is ex(>erienced in trades such as building, and in this 
somewhat loose sense of the term, casual labour is to be found 
in nearly every trade in proportions which vary with the unemploy- 
ment situation in general, and the state of the industry itself in 
particular. The casual worker, however, with whom this article 
is primarily concerned is the man whose employment normally, 
and not only periodically, consists of a succession of jobs of 
short duration, whose contract of engagement is by the day or 
even by the hour, and who, from the method by which he is 
engaged, may be uncertain in the morning whether work will be 
available in the afternoon. He is typified in the casual labourer 
at the docks. It is in this industry and the ancillary transport 
trades, and in ship-repairing, that casualization is most extensive. 
The nature of the problem may conveniently be illustrated by the 
conditions under which the dock labourer is employed. 

These conditions have their origin in the day-to-day variations 
in the amount of loading and unloading which has to be done 
at the docks. Trade movements in general, and seasonal causes 
such as the jieriodical arrival of staple imports like wool and 
timber, may inlluence the extent of these variations, but their 
intensity is mainly due to the natural uncertainties, accentuated 
by the vagaries of wind, weather and tide, associated with the 
arrivals and departures of ships. One vessel may just manage 
to catch a tide and afford employment for two or three hundred 
men ; another may be held up by a sudden fog, leaving workless 
the anxious crowd of men who had carefully followed its progress 
up the river. From cau.scs such as these the daily volume of work 
at the docks lluctuatcs to such an extent as to become almost 
unpredictable. 

It is obvious that to meet a varying load of this sort a large 
reserve of labour is required, but (he extent to which this reserve 
must ncces.sarily be larger than that of most industries is not so 
apparent without a prior idea of the general layout of most dock 
areas. The expression “the Port of London,’' or ‘*the Port of 
Liverpool” tends to obscure the fact that these areas consist of 
a number of separate docks and separate wharves, stretching for 
some miles on both banks of the river, between many of w'hich 
there are no means of transferring labour with any degree of 
rapidity. It would be impossible, for example, to switch a gang 
of dockers from Tilbury in time to meet a shortage of labour 
brought about by an unexpected demand at Wapping. This may 
appear rather an extreme illustration, but the “turning round” 
of a ship, it must be remembered, is work which has to be done 
at high pressure and with the utmost expedition. It follows, 
therefore, that as the volume of work at Tilbury may vary quite 
inde}x?ndcntly of the amount at Wapping, a supply of labour 
sufficient to meet the maximum requirements of each area must 
always be available. In short, the load of a port like London is 
the aggregate of the loads of each separate labour area. 

The Existence of Excessive Casualization. — ^The difficulty 
of providing a supply of labour to meet the practical requirements 
of the indu.stry has tended to become somewhat obscured in the 
denunciation of the casual system of engagement. In solving the 
problem it must be admitted that the system gives rise to a 
great deal of chronic under-employment ; that it was iff the past 


and still is in many respects a vicious and demoraliziiig system; 
and further that casuali^tion tends to breed a class of inefficients 
and unemployables. But in spite of the social problem which 
it creates, the system has remained, not so much because of the 
passive attitude of employers or public opinion in general, as 
by reason of the impossibility of obtaining, without a substantial 
margin of casual workers, a supply of available labour which will 
rise or fall as occasion demands. The practical problem of 
decasualization lie.s in reducing this margin to the lowest possible 
proportions. In the past it is clear that owing to the methods 
and conditions of recruitment of the casual labourer, the margin 
was unnecessarily large; with every reduction in the margin there 
will be a corresponding diminution in the evils incidental to 
excessive casualization. 

The extent to which indiscriminate selection and separate pools 
of labour spread work among an unnecessarily large number of 
men have been made familiar by the writings of Mayhew, Booth 
and others. But while the main features of the system of “calling 
on” still remain, something has been done to check the excessive 
competition for employment, which in pre-War days, caused 
much chronic distress among dock labourers. This over-competi- 
tion arose through the influx into the docks of workers unable to 
find other employment, this being most seriously felt in years of 
trade depression, as for example, 1905-06. In theory, the remedy 
is obvious, but the practical application of the principle of restrict- 
ing the right to look for work has proved no easy matter. It was 
not until 1912 that the first important experiment in this direction 
was made in Great Britain in the Liverpool Docks scheme. 

The Liverpool Docks Scheme. — At the time the scheme was 
initiated, practically all the work at the Port of Liverpool was 
done by casual labour, of which there was an abnormally large 
surplus. It was estimated that the total number of men required 
on the busiest day was not more than 20,000, while the number 
normally seeking employment was over 29,000, and yet, it 
appears, “at a time when the surplus of labour exceeded 7,000, 
lodging hou.ses in Liverpool were attracting labour from Ireland 
by advertisement that work was plentiful at the docks.” 

Dock Labour and Decasualization. — ^The attempt to 
remedy this state of affairs was made by “registering” dockers, 
from which the name “Registration Scheme” is derived, and 
limiting the right to look for employment to men in possession 
of “(allies,” which are brass tokens bearing the registered number 
of each docker. Sjx'cial provision w’as made for facilitating the 
distribution of labour, while other reforms included the weekly 
centralized payment of wages, the object of the last mentioned 
being to save dockers from the hard.ship of tramping from 
employer to employer to collect their week's pay. The control 
of the issue of tallies as well as the general supervision of the 
scheme was under a joint committee of employers and work- 
people. 

A valuable commentary on the practical difficulties of decasuali- 
zation is afforded by the 1 5 years working of the scheme. Although 
backed by their union, the scheme was launched only in the 
face of the fiercest opposition of sections of the dockers; wffien 
this was overcome, the casual workers objected to being shifted 
outside their own labour area. The special arrangements intended 
to improve the mobility of labour have thus been ineffective, and 
as a result the reduction of the casual margin has proved even 
more difficult than was anticipated. It is true that the position 
of the casual labourer at Liverpool is still unsatisfactory, though 
it is better than in 1912, but it is equally true that in warding off 
the threatened influx of unemployed from other trades the scheme 
has made the problem much less acute than it would have been. 

Registration Schemes and the Post-War Problem. — ^Dur- 
ing the World War period casualization as a problem practically 
ceased to exist in Great Britain. In most of the largest ports, 
registration schemes operated by “Port Labour Committees” were 
set up to deal with War-time labour questions, including the issue 
of exemption certificates and the release of dockers for military 
service; and at the Armistice, schemes on somewhat similar lines 
were resuscitated to assist in meeting the dual problem caused by 
congestion at the docks and the threatened ru^ of entrants from 
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Other trades. Except in one or two instances (e.g,, Bristol), these 
schemes, for various reasons, either became ineffective or fdl into 
abeyance. This was unfortunate, as the establishment of a registra- 
tion scheme is the first essential step towards decasualisation. As 
a result, however, of the movement which originated in the ap- 
pointment of the Roche Committee of Enquiry in 1919, and sub- 
sequently led to the formation of a standing committee under Sir 
Donald Maclean in 1924, registration schemes have been estab- 
lished in practically every large port. 

A general idea of the problem can be obtained from a survey 
of the conditions of the Port of London, not only because 
casualization there is more extensive, and probably more intensive 
as well, than in any other large area, but also because conditions 
in London serve best to illustrate the extent to which the varying 
volume of work at the docks creates casualization in other trades, 
and in this way brings into existence a vast pool of casual labour. 

Port of London Registration Scheme. — It was not until 
1920 that a registration scheme was established to deal with the 
port of London as a whole. As far back as 1905 a successful 
attempt at dccasualization was made by one of the largest em- 
ployers in the port, the London and India Dock company, and this 
reform was carried a little farther when this company and others 
were absorbed in the Port of London Authority in 1908. But the 
dccasualization of one body of dock workers into various grades 
of ‘^permanent” and ‘‘preference” men, while affording incon- 
trovertible evidence of the beneficial effects of the reform to 
the men involved, and also of the economies which could be 
effected by a systematic distribution of labour, only tended to 
make the burden more acute for the remaining casual margin. The 
intensity of the problem in London is, in fact, due in considerable 
measure to the existence of so many specialized workers, such as 
deal porters and coal porters, and the non-interchangeability of the 
work of these men with that of the ordinary casual labourer. 
That the problem was accentuated by the influx of workers from 
other trades, particularly since the commencement of the post- 
war depression, there was little doubt, and the delay in evolving 
a suitable registration scheme arose not from apathy on the part 
of the authorities concerned, or from opposition on the part of 
the dockers (such as, for example, has proved so great a stumbling- 
block in Glasgow) but mainly from the difficulty of dealing as a 
whole with the many diverse elements in the port. Following the 
recommendations of the Roche Committee of Enquiry these 
difficulties were overcome. 

The scheme was framed on the lines of the Liverpool model, 
the control of the issue of tallies, as is e.ssential for the smooth 
working of a registration scheme, being under a joint committee 
of employers and workpeople. Such was the extent of the casual 
problem in London that, although applications were carefully 
scrutinized, the committee found it necessary to issue about 61,000 
tallies. This number obviously exceeded the port requirements, 
but owing to difficulties which arose in the working of the scheme, 
the register was reduced by only about 7-8,000 in the first five 
years. On the reconstitution of the committee in 1925, it was 
found possible, with closer co-operation from employers and trade 
unions, to effect further reductions. At the end of 1927 the 
number of tallies in circulation was about 40,000, and although 
the retention of a registry of this size still involves the existence j 
of a substantial fringe of under-employed workers, it is con- j 
sidered, in view of adverse London factors, that it hardly exceeds 
normal requirements. 

The Transport Trades. — Casual labour has so far been treated 
as it emerges from the varying amount of loading and unloading at 
the docks. It would be misleading, however, to suggest that this 
is more than one aspect. Since the varying volu^ of dock work 
necessarily causes a varying load in transportation and distribu- 
tion, the different transport trades must each have their separate 
casual margins. The extent of casualization thus eng^dered is 
difficult" to estimate. Its existence is most apparent in a large 
distributive area like London; and there is little doubt that the 
post-War depression in Great Britain with the general shortening 
of contracts incidental thereto has increased the dimension of 
the problem. While a more systematic distribution of the load 
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might possibly lessen the intensity of its fluctuations, it is difficult 
to see that there is any way to a general diminution of casualiza- 
tion in these trades other than that which would follow from a 
trade revival. 

Ship-repairing Industry.— The special problem of casualiza- 
tion in the ship-repairing industry arises from the short, inter- 
mittent spells of work which the industry affords. The decision to 
send a ship to the yard for repair or overhaul depends on an 
almost infinite variety of factors, ranging from the age of the 
ship and the general state of trade, to the manifold uncertainties 
associated with the operation of steamship traffic. Ship-repairing 
jobs, moreover, unlike shipbuilding contracts, are essentially short 
in their nature. The quick ‘‘turn round” of a vessel is a factor 
even more essential in ship-repairing yards than at the docks. 
The conditions of the industry arc, therefore, such as to involve 
for its tiersonnel long periods of unemployment between short 
spells of intensive cmplojmient. The “scaler” or “rigger" may be 
working overtime for two or three days on end and obtain no 
further work for days or weeks, or even montli.s thereafter. 

Dccasualization in ship-repairing is even more difficult than in 
dock labour. It is accentuated by the fact that in most of the 
big ship-repairing centres the yards arc often spread over a wide 
area or separated by distances too long to make labour effectively 
mobile. But an unnecessarily large margin of casual labour is 
retained owing to the wasteful methods by which this labour is 
recruited and di.stributed. In this industry, to an even greater 
extent than at the docks, the old system of small, detached “call- 
ing on” stands remains general. 

jPuture of Decaiualization.— The existence of an under- 
employed fringe of casual workers at the docks, and in other 
industries, gives rise to one of the most pressing industrial prob- 
lems of the day. It is a problem whose solution cannot be found 
in the force of economic tendencies; moving in the direction of 
driving from these industries those who arc unable to obtain a 
livelihood there. The possibility of short spells of employment 
at the relatively high rate of wages, which is a general feature of 
industries utilizing a high pro[>ortion of casual labour — the ship- 
repairing industry in particular — is sufficiently attractive to com- 
pensate for long p)eriods of under-employment. It is, therefore, 
abundantly clear, in view of the manifest evils incidental to 
chronic under-employment, that dccasualization, from every point 
of view, is a step which is eminently desirable. 

Ethical and moral considerations, however, should not be jjer- 
mitted to obscure the fact that, not only from the economic needs 
of the industries concerned, but also because of the pmffilcm in- 
volved in making provision for the unemployed margin dispilaced 
in dccasualization, the step must neccs.sarily be a gradual one. 
As Sir William Beveridge pointed out in 1908 ( Unemployment — 
A Problem of Industry), it is a step which should be made in 
limes of good trade rather than of bad trade, and it is one in 
which an important part can be played by an efficient system of 
Employment Exchanges. 

Bibliography. — very wide literature exists on the casual labour 
question. The most modern and at the same time the most informa- 
tive book on the subject is by Lascclles and Bullock, Dock Labour and 
Dfcasualizatian (1924), where a comprehensive bibliography is given 
in appendix C. (G. C. P.) 

United States. — ^Thc casual employment problem po-sscsses 
the same characteristics in the United States as in England, 
though the dock problem is, relatively, less significant. Plans for 
the^ dccasualization of dock labour have been worked out, notably 
at Seattle, where the plan is not based on collective bargaining 
with the longshoremen’s union, but on joint organization involv- 
ing employee representation. Both union and non-union men are 
members of this representation plan, the majority being union 
men. Here a joint employment committee of four employees and 
four employers become responsible for controlling the numbers 
and selection of men eUgible to work on the water front. Pay- 
roll statistics are collect^ which furnish an accurate record of 
the employment and earnings of each man. Each company ap- 
points a single foreman to do all of its hiring and agrees that all 
new men be employed from a central dispatching hail, llirough 
a procesff of central registration the lists were closed to new men 
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and the elimination of surplus longshoremen began. ^Tloaters” 
and incompetents are denied employment. In Sept. 2920 there 
were 1420 longshoremen registered on the Seattle docks; in 
Aug. 1921 there were but 612. 

The workmen are divided into three classifications, “company 
gangs,’' “hall gangs” and “the extra board.” The company gangs 
are selected by each company to work exclusively for them. The 
company agrees to furnish them steady employment and 
endeavours to establish lines of promotion for them. The hall 
gangs are reserved gangs for the docks as a whole which are 
held in reserve at the central dispatching hall for call to the 
dock of any particular company. These hall gangs are adequate 
to meet all but very exceptional peaks of labour demand, when 
casuals may be called into service. The extra board consists of 
men officially registered in the dispatching hall who are not mem- 
bers of gangs but are used for the replacement of absentees in 
the gangs and for other demands calling for individuals. 

Information by wireless concerning ships due to arrive facil- 
itates the planning of work and distribution of the labour force 
in advance of the docking of the ships. An increasing use of 
improved machinery for handling cargoes on the docks has com- 
bined with the regularization of longshore work to reduce the 
number of dock workers to a fraction of what it formerly was. 
A statement issued concerning the present personnel on the 
Seattle docks states that two-thirds of the men arc married and 
that the full time water-front worker is now enabled to earn an 
adequate livelihood for a family. 

But both the United States and Canada have casual labour 
problems which are distinctly different from those on the docks. 
The term “casual” is being used here in the somewhat larger sense 
of irregular employment offering work lasting from a few days 
to a few weeks. There are, of course, many kinds of strictly 
casual work such as cleaning and gardening work at private 
homes or industrial work such as unloading a car of coal or 
doing odd jobs at stores and factories. A city of 200,000 will 
ordinarily have from two to four or five hundred such casuals 
registered at the employment agencies. A much more significant 
situation, however, is the irregular work in lumbering, railroad 
“extra gang” work, grain and fruit harvesting, in-shore fishing 
and in construction and canning industries. Many lumber camps 
in the United Stales recruit much of their labour from farms and 
other industries within the same State, giving winter employment 
to men who would otherwise be idle. 

In these cases two scu.sonal industries arc dovetailing and de- 
casualization is being effecteii. In a larger ^lercentage of cases 
the lumber camp.s are filled by men stmt out by employment 
offices in large cities. 'Fhe Canadian employment service, espe- j 
cially in Ontario, has sent its representatives into lumber camps 
to move lumbermen directly from the camps to farms in the 
spring, and then heljied these men in the fall to get back into the 
camps for the winter. State employment offices, such as those at 
Duluth, Minn., and Superior, Wis., regularly transfer dock and 
construction workers and many farm hands to the woods each 
winter. 

Railroad extra gang work comes in the spring and summer. 
It consists of .spring repairing of road beds, replacing ties, build- 
ing bridges and extensions and re-locating road becls. A single 
railroad may call for from 10,000 to 30,000 men, all of whom it 
wants available in March, April or May. Immigrants and migra- 
tory seasonal labourers (hoboes) are sent to this work by employ- 
ment agencies. Much of this labour is used on jobs lasting but 
a short time; more of it has become so accustomed to irregular 
employment that it will not reinain more than from one to three 
weeks. Railways are spreading this work over a longer portion 
of the > ear than formerly. The quota laws which restrict immigra- 
tion, the higher wages now received by common labour, and a 
better realization of the excessive costs incident to constant 
changes in the personnel of a labour force, hAvt caused the rail- 
roads to endeavour to stabilise extra gang work in order to build 
up more efficient crews. 

Agricultural harvests have produced large scale demands for 
semi-casual labour. In Saskatchewan and Alberta the {imin har- 


vests require the importation into the two provinces of some 
25,000 men each year for a few weeks work. These men have to 
be moved, on the average, about 1,500 m. The grain harvests 
of the great plains region of the United States, stretching north- 
ward from Mexico to the plains of western Canada, employ 
thousands of harvesters. On the Atlantic seaboard truck and 
fruit farming produces harvest labour demands from Florida 
north to Connecticut, and here large numbers of workers migrate 
northward with the advancing summer season. The Pacific coast 
exhibits a similar phenomenon and on a large scale; fruits and 
vegetables ripen in the Imperial valley, near the Mexican border, 
in the late winter, and the ripening process moves northward as 
the season advances. Many thousands of labourers, both indi- 
viduals and families, Mexicans and Americans, move northward 
with the harvest. 

Each winter the larger cities find themselves with tens of 
thousands of these migrant workers on their hands, unable lo 
find winter employment and often destitute. Even during the 
harvest season itself they suffer much unemployment. When a 
crop begins to ripen in any locality, the demand for labour is 
intense until the crews are filled. Before the harvest reaches 
I maximum activity this is accomplished and the demand for 
labour declines sharply. Additional men are needed only for 
replacement of individuals who quit or are discharged during the 
harvest. Meanwhile many workmen who had heard of the demand 
for labour in the locality keep coming in. When the harvest is 
at its peak the locality is often fiooded with labour, which in 
turn is again drained away by news of a demand elsewhere. Many 
competent harvesters have from 15 to 25 jobs during a harvest 
season of three months, none lasting more than two or three 
days, since they frequently arrive in each locality after the crews 
are filled. 

The farm labour division of the U.S. employment service has 
done a great deal during the last decade to mitigate this situation 
in the grain and cotton harvests, by publishing daily accurate 
information upon the supply and demand for labour in the various 
parts of this harvest area. The combine-harvester machine, which 
is being rapidly introduced on the American and Canadian prairies, 
uses much less labour than the older type of machinery. This is 
reducing the demand for migratory labour for the grain harvest. 
The situation in the fruit harvests has not been effectively at- 
tacked. As the country develops and mechanization of industry 
and, agriculture proceeds, the demands for labour which have 
produced the migratory semi-casuals so characteristic of the 
United States are gradually dying out, and this class of labour 
is vanishing. 

See: Carlfton Parker, The Coi^ual Labourer (1920) ; Nels Anderson, 
The Hobo (1923); D. D. Lcscohier, “A Clearing House for Labor,” 
Atlantic Monthly (June, 1918), and The Labor Market (1019); 
“Sources of Supply and Conditions of Employment of Harvest Labor 
in the Wheat Belt,” Bulletin U.S. Department of Agriculture 

(May 23, 1924). (D. D. L.) 

CASUALTIES^ in military use, the losses of a force in war by 
death, wounds, sickness, desertion or any other cause (from Lat. 
casus, that which falls out ). The duty of dealing with all casualties 
from wounds or sickness falls to the medical services, the person- 
nel of which treats each case from the moment of its occurrence 
to the eventual recovery or death of the patient. 

CASUAL WARD. The casual ward is a part of the British 
method of dealing with vagrancy. Under the Poor Law as re* 
formed in 1834 the primary duty of boards of guardians was to 
relieve destitute persons within their districts. Gradually, how- 
ever, it was extended to the administering of relief to vagrants 
also, or casual paupers, as they were officially termed. The treat- 
ment in English casual wards depends very much upon the board 
of guardians and the master of the workhouse. The ministry of 
health lays down certain regulations but within those limits there 
is the possibility of either great harshness or unlooked-for kind- 
ness. 

Any vagrant or unemployed man walking^ from place to place 
and seeking work usually obtains an order for the casual ward 
from the relieving officer or his assistant. He can, however, be 
admitted to the workhouse without an order and it is veiy fre- 
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quently the case that vagrants and tramps calling after 4 p.x. 
in winter or 6 p.m. in summer are admitted without further ques- 
tiocu When admitted they are suppc^ed to be seardied but usually 
the search is of a somewhat pi^unctory nature. They are de- 
prived of money and tobacco, but all articles are restored to them 
on discharge. As soon as practicable after admission vagrants are 
required to take a bath which is sometimes, but not always, warm. 
The meal is usually a cup of cocoa without sugar and a piece 
of bread. On retiring for the night the clothes of the inmates 
are taken away and a rough night-shirt provided. The clothes 
are sometimes disinfected. Sleeping accommodation is provided 
either in cells or associated wards; two or three blankets are 
supplied and the vagrant either sleeps upon the floor or on a 
truckle bed with pillows. In return for the food and lodging, a 
task of work is required. This may consist of stone breaking, 
wood sawing, or wood chopping, digging or oakum picking, or 
scrubbing floors. In many of the casual wards, however, the 
task to be accomplished is not too rigidly enforced. 

Vagrancy Committee, 1904 , — ^In 1904 the president of the 
local government board appointed a departmental committee to 
enquire into the subject of vagrancy and one of the questions then 
considered was that of the casual ward and methods of improve- 
ment. A recommendation of the committee was the transference 
of casual wards to the control of the police authorities and the 
issue of way-tickets such as are used on the continent of Europe 
and in some English counties. The police have handed to them the 
way-tickets which they present to bona fide unemployed who 
are seeking for work. Another recommendation of the committee 
was that habitual vagrants should be detained in labour colonics 
which was also the recommendation of the royal commission on 
the Poor Laws 1910. The vagrancy committee, as it was called, 
recommended that the English way-tickets in book form should 
give a personal description of the vagrant, his usual trade, his 
reason for wanting to travel and his proposed destination. In 
addition it should contain his signature and possibly his finger 
prints for the purpose of testing identity. The name of each 
casual ward was to be stamped on the ticket and the duration of 
the ticket was to be limited to a certain period, possibly a month. 
In possession of such a ticket a man would be entitled at the 
casual ward to a night’s lodging, supper and breakfast and then 
after performing two hours’ work to help to pay for his food and 
lodging he should be free to leave whenever he liked. The name 
of the next ward on his route which he could reach that night 
should be entered on the ticket and on his arrival at that place the 
same procedure would be resorted to. So far the recommendations 
have not been carried out. 

After IQ18, as a result of post-war conditions and industrial 
disputes, there has been a great increase in the number of those 
applying for assistance to the poor law guardians. As it has been 
quite impossible for the ordinary casual ward to deal with the 
large number of single men who have been unemployed, the 
guardians have granted out-door relief on a much larger scale 
and this is one of the many problems that will have to be con- 
sidered when the future of the Poor Law as a whole comes up 
for consideration. (See Vagrancy.) 

CASUARIIDAE : see Cassowasy. 

CASUARINA. a genus of odd trees containing about 35 
species, chiefly Australian, but a few Indo-Malayan. The long 
whip-like green branches are longitudinally grooved, and bear at 
the nodes whorls of small scale-leaves, the shoots resembling 
those of Eguisetum (horse-tail). The flowers are unisexual. The 
staminate are borne in spikes, each flower consisting of a central 
stamen which is surrounded by two scale-like perianth-leaves. 
The pistillate are borne in dense spherical heads; each flower 
stands in the axil of a bract and consists of two united carpels 
flanked by a pair of bracteoles; the long styles hang out beyond 
the bracts, and the one-chambered ovary contains two ovules. In 
the fnSt the bracteoles form two woody valves between which is 
a nut; the aggregate of fruits resemble small cones. Pollen is 
transferred by the wind to the long styles. The pollen-tube does 
not penetrate the ovule through the micropyle but enters at the 
opposite mi — the chalaaa (see Angsosperms). 


The wood is very hard, and several species are valuable timber 
trees. From a fancied resemblance of the wood to that of the 
oak these trees are known as ''oaks." and the same species has 
different names in different parts such as "she-oak," "swamp-oak." 
"iron-wood" and "beef-wood." Several species arc cultivated in 
the subtropical parts of the United States, especially the beef- 
wood (C. egmsetifotia), which has become naturalized in Florida. 

See J. H. Maiden, UsrftU Native Plants of Australia (London and 
Sydney, xSSg). 

CASUISTRY, the art of bringing general moral principle.s 
to bear on particular actions. It is, in short, applied morality; 
anybody is a casuist who reflects about his duties and tries to 
bring them into line with some intelligible moral standard. But 
morality at different times has worn very different dresses. It 
has sometimes been thought of as an outward law, sometimes 
as an inward disposition ; and each of these rival conceptions has 
developed a casuistical method of its own. Believers in law have 
put their trust in authority or logic ; while believers in disposition 
chiefly look to our instinctive faculties—conscience, common- 
sense or sentiment. The legal is the older group, and to it the 
name of casuist is often exclusively reserved, generally with the 
implication that its methods are too purely technical to commend 
themselves to mankind at large. But common-sense and con- 
science are quite as definite guides as logic or authority; and 
there seems no good reason for refusing to give the name of casu- 
istry to their operations. 

The casuistry of primitive man is uncompromisingly legal. 
His morality is not yet separated from his religion; and religion 
for him means the cult of some superior being — the king or priest 
of his tribe — whose person is charged with a kind of sacred 
electricity. "His divinity is a fire, which, under proper restraints, 
confers endless blessings; but if rashly touched, or allowed 
to break bounds, it burns or destroys what it touches. Hence 
the disastrous effects supposed to follow a breach of taboo; the 
offender has thrust his hand into the divine Arc, which shrivels up 
and consumes him on the spot" (Frazer, The Golden 
i. 169). Elaborate rules are accordingly drawn up to secure the 
maximum of benefit, and the minimum of Inconvenience, from 
this sacred fire ; and in the application of these rules does savage 
casuisty consist. At a higher stage of civilization the god is no 
longer present in person but issues to his worshippers categorical 
commands. These logic must seize upon and develop) as far as 
they will go; for the breach Of some trifling consequence of a 
rule might mean the loss of the deity’s favour. Hence the rise of 
sacred books among most Eastern pieoples. On the Jewi.sh Deca- 
logue, for instance, follows the law, and on the law the rabbinical 
schools. Some of these will be stricter, and some laxcr; but on 
the whole all tend to "aggravate" the law — down to the p>oint of 
forbidding the faithful to wear a girdle, or to kill a noxious insect 
on the Sabbath. Though indeed we might look nearer home than 
the Talmud for similar absurdities; most Puritan communities 
could furnish strange freaks of Sabbatarian casuistry. Nor have 
the Catholics been one whit behind them. Their scholastic doctors 
gravely discuss whether — since water Is the "matter". of baptism 
— a soul can be made regenerate by milk, or rose-water or wine. 

At the op>px>site pole stood ancient Greece. Here ceremonial 
casuistry found no place, because there were no sacred books. 
"Among the Greeks writing never attained the consecration of 
religion. No system of doctrine and observance, no manuals 
containing authoritative rules of morality, were ever transmitted 
in documentary form. In conduct they shrank from formulae. 
Unvarying rules pxetrified action; the need of flexibility, of 
perp^etual adjustment, was strongly felt" (Butcher, The Greek 
Genius, p. 1S2). For this reason their interest in ethical sp)ecu- 
lations was all the keener; their great thinkers were endlessly 
engaged In settling what the relation ought to be between duty 
and self-interest. Ought one to swallow up the other — and, if 
so, which should p>revail? Or was it px)ssibie to patch up a 
cmnpromise between them? The great Stoic philosophers took the 
austerest line, and held that duty should always and everywhere 
be our only law. But it was one thing to enunciate such mag- 
nifioenttiieories in a lecture, and quite another to apply them in 
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the market-place. Casuistry came to the aid of average human 
nature — that is to say, pupils began to confront the master with 
hard cases taken from daily life. And more than one master was 
disposed to make large— even startlingly large — concessions to 
the exigencies of practice. This concrete side of moral philosophy 
came specially into evidence when Stoicism was transplanted to 
Rome. Cicero’s De Officiis abounds in the kind of question after- 
wards so warmly discussed by Dr. Johnson and his friends. Is it 
ever right to tell a lie? May a lawyer defend a client whom he 
knows to be guilty? In selling my goods, is it enough not to dis- 
guise their shortcomings, or ought I candidly to admit them? 
Seneca even made the discussion of such problems into a regular 
discipline, claiming that their concrete character gave an interest 
in morality to those who had no love for abstractions; while they 
prevented those who had from losing themselves in the clouds. 
And M. Thamin maintains, that, if his heroes did not form great 
characters, at any rate they taught the Roman child to train its 
conscience. But, then, Cicero and Seneca took common-sense as 
their guide. They decided each problem on its merits, look- 
ing more to the spirit than to the letter, and often showing a 
practical sagacity worthy of Johnson himself. Quite in the great 
doctor’s spirit is Cicero’s counsel to his son, to hear what the 
philosophers had to say, but to decide for himself as a man of 
the world. Such advice could not be grateful to the philosophers 
themselves — then a definite professional class, not unlike the 
“spiritual directors” of a later Rome, who earned their bread by 
smoothing away the doubts of the scrupulous on all matters 
intellectual and moral. Their great weapon was their logic; and a 
logician, as Pascal says, must l)e very unfortunate or very stupid 
if he cannot manage to find exceptions to every conceivable rule. 
In their hands casuistry became the art of finding such exceptions. 
From the Greek sophists they borrowed ingenious ways of playing 
off one duty again.st another, or duty in general against self- 
interest — leaving the doubter the alternative of neglecting the 
one and being a knave, or neglecting the other and being a fool. 
Or else they raised a subtle distinction between the act and the 
intention. To get drunk for the sake of a drink was the mark 
of a beast ; but wine was a powerful stimulant to the brain, and 
to fuddle oneself in order (o think great thoughts was worthy of 
a sage. No doubt these airy paradoxes were not always seriously 
taken; but it is significant that a common Roman proverb identi- 
fied “philosophizing” (philosophatur) with thinking out some 
dirty trick. 

Christianity swept the whole discussion on to a higher plane. 
All the stress now fell on the disyiosition, not on the outward act. 
The good deeds of a just man were a natural consequence of his 
justice; whereas a bad man was no whit the better, because he 
now and then deviated into doing right. Actions, in short, were 
of no account whatever, apart from the character that produced 
them. “All things are lawful unto me,” said St. Paul, “but all are 
not expedient.” And St. Augustine sums the whole matter up in j 
the famous phrase: “Have charity, and do as thou wilt.” Narrow- j 
minded Christian consciences, however, could not stay long on 
this level; law was so very much more satisfying a guide than 
vague, elusive charity. And law in plenty was forthcoming, so soon 
as the Church developed the discipline of public confessions fol- 
lowed by appropriate penances for each fault. At first the whole 
proceeding was informal and impulsive enough; but by the 7th 
century it had grown thoroughly stereotyped and formal. Libri 
Poenitcntiales began to appear — detailed lists of all possible sins, 
with the forfeit to be exacted from each. As public penance 
finally decayed, and auricular confession took its place, these were 
superseded by the Sutnmae de Poemtentia — ^law-books in the 
strictest sense. These were huge digests of all that popes, councils, 
Early Fathers had decided on every kind of question pertain- 
ing to the confessional — ^what exactly is a sin, what kind of 
questions the priest must ask, under what conditions he could 
give absolution. As such, they were eagerly welcomed by the 
clergy; for a single magistrate, sitting in secret without appeal, 
necessarily grasps at whatever will lighten his burden of responsi- 
bility. Nor was their complexity a stumbling-block. The medHaeval 
mind was only too prone to look on morality as a highly technical 


art, quite as difficult as medicine or chancery law — a path where 
wayfaring men were certain to err, with no guide but their un- 
sophisticated conscience. What could they possibly do but cling 
to their priest with a “blind and unexpressed faith”? 

Against this state of things the Reformation was a violent 
protest. Catholicism increasingly took for granted that a man 
imperilled his soul by thinking for himself ; Protestantism replied 
that he could certainly lose it, if he left his thinking to another. 
For it is to the individual conscience God speaks; through the 
struggles of the individual conscience He builds up a strong and 
stable Christian character. “A man may be a heretic in the truth,” 
.says Milton in his Areopagitica (1644), “if he believes things only 
because his pastor says so, or the Assembly so determines, without 
knowing other reason, though his belief be true, yet the very 
truth he holds becomes his heresy. There is not any burden that 
some would not gladlier post off to another than the charge and 
care of their religion. A wealthy man, addicted to his pleasures 
and his profits, finds religion to be a traffic so entangled, and of so 
many piddling accounts, that of all mysteries he cannot skill to 
keep a stock going upon that trade. What does he therefore but 
resolve to give over toiling, and find himself some factor, to 
whose care and conduct he may commit the whole managing of 
his religious affairs — some divine of note and estimation that must 
be. To him he adheres, resigns the whole warehouse of his re- 
ligion with all the locks and keys into his custody, and indeed 
makes the very person of that man his religion. So that a man 
must say his religion is now no more within himself, but is be- 
come a dividual moveable, which goes or comes near him, ac- 
cording as that good man frequents the house.” 

Twelve years after the Areopagitica appeared Pascal’s Pro- 
vincial Letters (1656-1657). These deal with the casuists of 
the Counter-Reformation in the spirit of Milton, laying espe- 
cial stress on the artificiality of their methods and the laxity of 
their results. Not, of course, that they meant deliberate evil; 
Pascal expressly credits them with good intentions. But they 
were drawn, almost to a man, from Italy or Spain, the two coun- 
tries least alive to the spirit of the Reformation; and most of 
them were Jesuits, the order that set out to be nothing Protestant- 
ism was, and everything that Protestantism was not. Hence they 
were resolutely opposed to any idea of reform; for to begin mak- 
ing changes in the Church’s system would be a tacit admission that 
Luther had some show of reason on his side. On the other hand, 
they would certainly lose their hold on the laity, unless some kind 
of change were made; for many of the Church’s rules were ob- 
solete, and others far too severe to imix>se on the France of 
Montaigne or even the Spain of Cervantes. Thus caught between 
two fires the casuists developed a highly ingenious method, not 
unlike that of the Roman Stoics, for eviscerating the substance of 
a rule while leaving its shadow carefully intact. The next step 
was to force the confessors to accept their lax interpretation of 
the law; and this was accomplished by their famous theory of 
probabilism — first taught in Spain about 1580. This made it a 
grave sin in the priest to refuse absolution, whenever there was 
some good reason for giving it even when there were other and 
better reasons for refusing it. This principle does not deserve all 
the abuse that has been lavished upon it. It secured uniformity 
in the confessional, and thereby protected the penitent from the 
caprices of individual priests; and by depriving these of responsi- 
bility, it forced the penitent back on himself. But the gain was 
more than counterbalanced by the evil. The less the Church could 
expect from its penitents, the more it was driven to trust to the 
miraculous efficiency of sacramental grace. Once get a sinner to 
confession, and the whole work was done. However bad his natu- 
ral disposition, the magical words of absolution would make him a 
new man. As for most penitents, all they cared for was to scrape 
through by the skin of their teeth. Casuistry might insist that it 
only proposed to fix the minimum of a minimum, and beg them 
for their soul’s sake to aim a little higher. Human nature sel- 
dom resists the charms of a fixed standard — ^least of all when it 
is applied by a live judge in a visible court. If the priest must 
be satisfied with little, why be at the trouble of offering more? 
For this reason, i»robabilism found vigorous opponents in 
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Bossuet and other eminent divines; and various of its excesses 
were condemned by the popes during the latter half of the t^th 
century. After a long eclipse it was finally re-established, 
though in a very modified form, by Alfonso liguori about the 
middle of the i8th century. 

In Protestant countries casuistry shrank and dwindled, 
though works on the subject continued to be written both in 
Germany and England during the 17th century. The best known 
of the Anglican books is Jeremy Taylor’s Ductor Dubitantium 
(1660). But the Protestant casuist never pretended to speak 
authoritatively; all he did was to give his reasons, and leave 
the decision to the conscience of his readers. **ln all this dis- 
course,” says Bishop Sanderson, one of the best of the English 
writers, “I take it upon me not to write edicts, but to give my 
advice.” Very soon, however, these reb'es of casuistry were 
swept away by the rising tide of common-sense. The iSth cen- 
tury loved to discuss hard cases of conscience, as a very cursory 
glance at Fielding’s novels (i 742-1 751) or Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson (17Q1) will show. But the age was incurably suspicious 
of attempts to deal with such difficulties on any kind of techni- 
cal system. Pope was never tired of girding at 

Morality by her false guardians drawn, 

Chicane in furs, and casuistry in lawn. 

while Fielding has embodied the popular conception of a casuist 
in Parson Thwackum and Philosopher Square, both of whom 
only take to argument when they want to reason themselves out 
of some obvious duty. Still more outspoken is the Savoyard 
vicar in the £,fnile (1762) of Jean Jacques Rousseau: “Whence 
do I get my rules of action? I find them in my heart. All I feel 
to be good is good ; all I feel to be evil is evil. Conscience is the 
best of casuists; it is only when men wish to cheat it that they 
fiy to logical quibbles.” Extravagant as thb sentiment sounds, 
it paved the way to better things. The great object of 17th- 
century moralists had been to find some general principle from 
which the whole of ethics could be deduced; common-sense, by 
turning its back on abstract principles of every kind, forced the 
philosophers to come down to the solid earth, and start by enquir- 
ing how the world does make up its mind in fact. During the last 
two centuries deduction has gone steadily out, and p.sychology 
come in. Ethics has become more distinctively a science, in- 
stead of an awkward hybrid between a science and an art; its 
business has been to investigate what moral conduct is, not to lay 
down the law as to what it ought to be. Hence they deliberately 
refuse to engage in casuistry of the old-fashioned sort. Further, 
it is increasingly felt that ethical judgments do not depend on 
reason alone, but involve every element in our character; and 
that the real problem of practical morality is to establish a 
harmonious balance between the intelligence and the feelings — 
to make a man’s “I think this is right” correspond with his 
“I feel that it is so.” Whether systematic training can do any- 
thing to make the attainment of this balance easier is a question 
that has lately engaged the attention of many educational re- 
formers; and whatever future casuistry may still have before it 
would seem to lie along the lines indicated by them. 

There is an excellent study of the ancient casuists by M. Ray- 
mond Thamin, Un FrobUme moral dans Vantiqwii (1884). For 
the Roman Catholic casuists see Doliinger and Reusch, Moral- 
sireiiigkeiten hn siebzehnten Jahrhundert (Nordlinaen, i88g), and 
various articles (“Casuistik,” “Ethik,” “Moralsystcme,” etc.) in 
Wetzer and Wcltc’s Kirchenlexicon (Freiburg, 1880^6). See also the 
editions of Pascal’s Provincial Letters^ by John de Soyres (with 
English notes, Cambridge, 1880), and A. MoUnier (Paris, i8qi). The 
Anglican casuists are dixussed in Whewell, Lectures on Moral Philoso- 
phy (1862). For general reflections on the subject see the appendix to 
Jowett’s edition of the Epistle to the Romans (1855). Most modem 
text-books on ethics devote some attention to the matter — notably 
F. H. Bradley in his Ethical Studies (1927). See also Hastings Rasb- 
dall. Theory of Good and Evil (Oxford, 1907). (St. C.) 

CASUS BELLI, an act or omission which, if not rectified, 
may justly be remedied by war. Interference with the full ex- 
ercise of a nation’s rights or independence, an affront to its dig- 
nity, an imredressed injury, are instances of casus belli. (See \ 
Axbitxation.) I 
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CAT, the name of the well-known domesticated animal Felts 
domeslka, but in a wider sense employed to denote all the more 
I typical members of the family Felidae. The word “cat” is also 
applied to other objects, iit all cases an application of the name of 
the animal. In mediaeval siegecraft the “cat” was a movable pent- 
house used to protect besiegers when approaching a wall or gate- 
way. “Cat” or “cat-head,” in nautical usage, is the projecting 
beam on the bows of a ship used to clear the anchor from the sides 
of the vessel when weighed. The name is also used of a type of 
a vessel, formerly used in the coal and timber trade in north-east 
England; it is still applied to a small rig of sailing-boats. The 
instrument of punishment, generally called the “cat o’ nine tails,” 
consists of a handle of wood or rope, about 18 in. long, with nine 
knotted cords or thongs. 

Origin of Domestic Breeds^It is well-known that the 
ancient Egyptians domesticated the Egyptian race of the African 
wild cat (Fclis ocreata maniculata). . These Egyptian cats arc 
generally l^lieved to have had a large share in the parentage of 
the European breeds, which have, however, been crossed to a 
greater or less extent with the European wild cat (F. catus). 

One of the features by which the Egyptian differs from the 
European wild cat is the longer and less bushy tail; and it has 
been very generally considered that the same featurc*is character- 
istic of European domesticated cats. Measurement has shown, 
however, that this feature is not a reliable guide. Possibly those 
domesticated cats with unusually short and bushy tails may have 
a larger share of European wild-cat blood, and vice versa. 

More importance was attached by A. Nchring of Berlin to the 
colour of the soles of the hind-feet for determining the relation- 
ship of the domesticated cat of Europe. According to him, in the 
Egyptian wild cat the pads of the toes are wholly black, and the 
black extends back cither continuously or in long stripes as far 
as the heel-bone. In the European wild cat, on the other hand, the 
black is limited to a small round spot on the pads. In all 
domesticated cats retaining wild colouring the soles of the hind- 
feet correspond in this particular with the Egyptian wild cat? 
Nchring came to the conclusion that the domestic cat has a dual 
parentage, from a Chinese cat on the one hand, and from the 
Egyptian cat on the other. The ordinary domesticated cats of 
Europe are, however, mainly of African origin, although largely 
crossed with the wild cat. This opinion receives support from 
observations made by E. Blyth, endorsed and amplified by R. I. 
Pocock, according to which, two distinct types of so-called tabby 
cats arc recognizable. In the one the pattern consists of narrow 
vertical stripes, and in the other of longitudinal or obliquely longi- 
tudinal stripes, which, on the sides of the body, tend to assume 
a spiral or sub-circular arrangement. One or other of these types 
is to be found in cats of almost all breeds, and there ai:>pear to 
be no intermediate stages. Cats of the striped type arc no doubt 
descended from the European and north African wild cats; but 
the origin of the blotched pattern appears to be unknown. It may 
be suggested that they represent Nchring’s presumed Chinese 
element in the cat’s parentage, and that the wild stock may be a 
phase of the leopard-cat (F. bengalensis). 

Tame cats from Egypt were probably imported at an early 
date into Etruria by ^oenician traders; and there is decisive 
evidence that they were established in Italy long before the 
Christian era. The progeny of these cats, more or less crossed 
with the indigenous species, spread over Europe, to become 
mingled at some period, according to Nehring’s hypothesis, with 
an Asiatic stock. The earliest written record of the introduction 
of domesticated cats into Great Britain dates from about a.d. 936, 
when Hywel Dda, prince of South Wales, enacted a law for their 
protection. The remains of cats from Roman villas at Silchester 
and Dursley are probably referable to the domesticated breed. 

European Wild Cat« — ^The wild European species, F. catus, 
in colour conforms closely to the striped phase of domestic tabby. 
Its geographical range formerly included Great Britain, central 
and southern Europe, and portions of central and northern Asia 
It is now, however, much r^uced in numbers and it is doubtful if 
it is founj anywhere without at least a trace of the domestic form 
in its constitution. In Great Britain wild cats survive only in some 
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Scottish Forests. Remains of the wild cat occur in Eoglsh 
caverns; in Ireland the wild q^edes has apparently been unknown 
dorinir the historic period. 

The favourite haunts of the wild cat die mountain forests where 
rocks or cliffs are interspersed with trees, the crevices in the 
rocks or the hollow trunb of trees affording sites for the lair, 
where the young are produced and reared. Wild cats are described 
as some of the most ferocious and untamable of all animals. How 
far this lends support to the view of the origin of our domestic 
breeds is uncertain. Hares, rabbits, ffcld-mice, water-rats, rats, 
squirrds, moles, game-birds, pigeons, and small birds, form the 
chief food of the wild cat. 

Breeds of Domestic Cats«— Apart from the division of the 
striped .members of both groups into two types according to the 
pattern of their markings, the domesticated cau of western Europe 
are divided into short-haired and long-haired groups. Of these, the 
former k the closer to the wild cats of Africa and of Europe, the 
latter being an eastern importation. Tbe striped short-haired 
tabby is probably most nearly allied to the wild ancestors, the 
stripes being, however, to a great extent due to the European wild 
cat. In one direction the tabby shows a tendency to melanism, 
cubninating in complete blackness, while in another there is an 
equally marked tendency to albinism. A .third colour-phase, the 
**erythristic” or red, is represented by the sandy cat, the female 
of which takes the form of the *'tortoiseshell,” the colour being 
a blend of black, white and sandy. 

There appear originally to have been two allied strains of long- 
haired cats, the Angora and the Persian, of which the former has 
been altogether replaced in western Europe by the latter. That 
these long-haired cats have an ancestry to some extent distinct 
from the ordinary short-haired breeds, is practically certain, and 
they arc possibly derived from the manul (Felts manul), of the 
deserts of central Asia. Modern Persians exhibit nearly all the 
colour and pattern types of the short-haired breeds. 

The tailless or Mbxol cat, in which the tail should be represented 
merely by a tuft of hair without any bone, is met with in many 
parts of Russia, and probably originally came from some far 
eastern country. Throughout Japan, China, Siam and the Malay 
countries, normal long-tailed cats are seldom seen. Instead are 
cats with more or less abbreviated tails, showing in greater or less 
degree a decided kink or bend near the tip. These cats are smaller 
than the ordinary short-tailed breeds, with rather longer hair, 
iriiose texture approaches that of rabbit-fur. The cry is said to 
be like that of the jungle-cat (F. chaus) of India and Africa. 
Rink-tailed cats arc also known from Madagascar. 

Among the domestic cats of India, spotted colouring, with a 
tendency for the spots to coalesce into stripes, is noticeable; and 
probably these cats are derived from the spotted Indian desert-cat 
(F. ornata), with crossing from other species. From the jungle- 
cat may be derived the Abyssinian breed, in which the ears are 
relatively large and occasionally tipped with long hairs (thus 
recalling the tufted ears of the jungle-cat). The colour is typi- 
cally reddish-brown, each hair being ^'ticked'' like that of a wild 
rabbit. 

By far the most remarkable of Old World domesticated breeds 
is, however, the royal Siamese cat, which almost certainly has an 
origin distinct from that of the ordinary European bre^. Sia- 
mese cats may have the tail either straight or kinked, but the 
latter feature may have been acquired by crossing with the ordi- 
nary kink-tailed cats of the country. In the Siamese breed the 
head is rather long and pointed, the body also elongated with 
relatively slender limbs, the coat glossy and close, the eyes blue, 
and the general colour some shade of cream or pink, with the 
face, ears, feet, under-parts and tail chocolate or seal-brown. 
There is however a wholly chocolate-coloured strain in which the 
eyes are yellow. The young are white. These cats are extremely 
delicate. The blue eyes and the white coat of the kitten indicate 
that the Siamese is a semi-albino. 

It seems probable that southern North America and South 
America possessed native domesticated breeds of eats previous to 
the European conquest; and if so, these breeds must ^ derived 
from indigenous vi&d species. One of these k the Pareguey cat, 


which when adult on^ about three pounds, and is not 

more than a quarter the siae of an ordinary cat The body is 
dongated, and the hair, especially on the tail, short shiny and 
close. It may be derived from the jaguarondi (F. faguaratuU). 
Mexico had a breed of hairless cats, said to have been kept by tbe 
Aztecs, but now well-nigh if not completeb^ extinct Although 
entirely naked in summer, thm cats developed in winter a aU^t 
growth of hair on the back and ridge of the tail. Numerous dubs 
have been founded In Europe and North America to encourage the 
breeding of cats and to promote cat shows. The short-haired cats 
are easily managed, but the long-haired varieties need more care 
owing to the tendency of tbe hair to shed. 

BnuDORAPay.— St George Mivart The Cat (London, s88i); R, 
Lydekker, ‘*Cats,” in AUen^s Naturalists' Library (iS8S) ; F. Hamilton, 
The Wild Cat 0/ Europe (London, i8q6) ; Frances Simpson, The Book 
of the Cat (London, 1903) ; £. H. Foroush, The Domestic Cat (Boston, 
1916) ; and E. W. Gudgri*, **Cats as Fishernien,” Nat, Hist, (mag.), 
voi. XXV., p. (1935) ‘ 


CATABOLISM, the name applied in biology to the process 
of building up organic tissues, in contradistinction to anabolism 
(q^v.), the process of breaking them down. Catabolism and an- 
abolism are collectively called metabolism (g,v.). (See Live.) 

CATACLYSM, a great flood (Gr. KaraseXvafibs, a deluge). 
In geology an overwhelming catastrophe producing sudden 
changes in the earth’s surface; figuratively, any violent change 
that sweeps away the existing social or political order. 

CATACO^S. Tombs hewn in solid rock were used by tbe 
Etruscans as independent family burial places, grouped together. 
They often rise in the hillside by tiers or arc on the same level 
branching off into streets and alleys. Their plan is for the most 
part that of a house and the walls are often covered with paint- 
ings in an archaic style in red and black. At Poggio Gaiella, near 
Chiusi, the ancient Clusium, is a cemetery with a sepulchral 
chamber containing a large hall about 25ft. in diameter supported 
by a cylindrical rock pillar. Opening out of this and other cham- 
bers are low winding passages, just large enough for a man to 
creep through, and this tomb has been surmised to be that of Lars 
Porsena, king in his day of Etruria (see flg. 2). 

In the days of the Republic inhumation was general and the 
bodies of the Scipios and the Nasos were buried in still existing 
catacombs, the term applied by transference to subterranean ex- 
cavations for the interment of the dead. Originally it designated 
the natural configuration— in hollows— of a district close to the 
Appian way (see Rome). In the vaults bellow the church of St. 
Sebastiano lay, according to tradition, the bodies of the Apostles 
St. Peter and St. Paul for seven months until removed to the 
basilicas which bear their names. The place became an object of 
pilgrimage and its name KaraKVfjfias, **by the hollow,” developed 

as a generic name for all burial 
places of the same kind. 

Rome is built upon a rock and 
the three strata named by geolo- 
TinillP Utaide, tufa granolare 

. rn? » and pozzolana have all been ex- 
^ IMT n ploited. The tufa litoide is quar- 
la ried as building stone. The cata- 
combs of Rome — the most exten- 
sive known— are constructed in 
this stratum alone as it enabled 
the engineers to form y^cal 
walls for the galleries in which the dead were placed and to work 
with comparative ease. The pozzolana used as an ingredient for 
mortar was worked from the lowest stratum so that in spite of old 
erroneous persistent beliefs the burial places arc distinct froni 
tbe pozzolana, exca\*ated in different strata, though here and there 
starting from the same level The catacombs form a vast lal^- 
rinth of narrow galleries usually from 3 to 4ft. wide ynth anuA 
chambers at intervals, excavated at successive levels (fig. i). 
The dead are buried in tbe galleries in long horizontal recesses in 
the walls, tier mpm tier, even to za ranges. The galleries generally 
run in straiglit tiers, at the same level, in storeys (seven in one 
part of the cemeten^ of S. C^alixtus), and intersect at various 
angles (see fig. 3). The graves (tociA*) were usually parallel to 
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Plate I 



MEMBERS OF THE CAT FAMILY FOUND IN AFRICA, ASIA AND AMERICA 


1. Lion (Felli leo), one of the two largest of the cat family, the other 

being a tiger. It it found In Africa, Mesopotamia, Persia and India 

2. The Bengal tiger (Fells tlgrls), a fierce beast of prey which sometimes, 

especially in old age, becomes a man>eater 

3. Lioness (Fells leo). about a foot shorter than the adult male and gen- 

erally considered more dangerous when attacked 

4. Puma or mountain lion (Fells concolor), a large American cat exten- 

sively distributed from Canada to Patagonia. It is of a uniform 
colour 

5. Tigress (Fells tigris), somewhat smaller than the male but equally 

vicious and aggressive, especially when protecting her young 

6. Leopard cat (Fells bengalensis), a small, savage wildcat of tropical Asia 

that feeds largely on game birds 


7. Ocelot (Felis pardaiis), a fierce American forest cat ranging from 

Arkansas to Paraguay. Its fur it yellow or grey marked with spots 

8. The red or bob-tall lynx (Lynx rufus), a North American species that 

ranges south to Mexico. It acquires a uniform rufous coat In summer 

9. Jaguar (Felis onca), the largest of American cats. It ranges from 

Texas to Patagonia and sometimes develops into a man-eater 

10. Cheetah or Hunting Leopard (Cynaelurus Jub»tuM), so called because 

it it used In the hunting of game. It it a native of Africa and Asia 

11. The snow-leopard (Fells uncia). a non-man-eating Inhabitant of Cen- 

tral Asia. Its name it suggested by its grey spotted fur 

12. Serval (Fe//s aerva/), an African wildcat that preys on small quadru- 

peds and is prised by the natives for its skin, which is a spotted yellow 
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DOMESTIC CATS 

1. White Manx (tailless) oat, “Chelsea Thittle- 4. Striped manx cat 8. Red Tabby Persian cat 

5. White Persian oat. “Morvloh," owned by 9‘ Persian cat 

2. Siamese cat. Champion “Simple” Mrs. J. H. Clark 20. Blotched domestic cat 

3. Abyssinian (silver) male cat. lent by Mist Black Persian. Champion “Sally Qlrl“ 11. The manul or Pallas's cat 

Hill Shaw 7. Tabby cat 12. Striped domestic cat 
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FlO. 3.— PLAN Of FART OF THI CEMCTCRY OF t. AONIft AT ROME 


the gallery in Christian cemeteries, but in pagan areas the recess 
was usually at right angles. Some loculi held four or more bodies, 
most held one (bg. 5). They were carefully closed by slabs of 
marble or huge tiles cemented together. When an epitaph was set 
up, it was painted or engraved on these tiles. Table tombs and 
arched tombs are also found. 

Sarcophagi are rare. The fam- 
ily vaults — cubicula — ^were small 
apartments, usually rectangular, 
sometimes circular or polygonal, 
opening from the main coi^ors 
and frequently ranged regularly 
along the sides of the galleries. 

Loculi were cut for later burials 
in the same family area and the 
inscriptions and mural decora- 
tions were frequently damaged or 
destroyed. The funeral feast was 
celebrated by the famUy in its p,®. T^ar or a portioii or 
vault, both on the day of burial thi frircipal rtorcy in tmi 
and on the anniversary. The foooio •aiilla cwarcRy 
Eucharist, the invariable accompanimeiit of funerals in the early 
Christian Church, was celebratid here, and in some of the cata- 
comba are larger halls and connected states of chiqxls which 
may have been constructed for congregational worriitp in the days 
of persecution (fig. 4). Baptisteries have been dis^ered^ The 
catacombs were used as places of refuge, for wMdi they were 
admirably-adapted, both by the mtricacy of their design and by 
access through secret pasiages to sand <|uanies and the open 
country. 

Almost without escqption they had their origin in small burial 
areas, the property of fuinate petsoos, and th^ great develop* 
ment was due to the spread of Onistiimity and the burial of the 


dead in this manner conformed to Roman usage. There was no 
reason for secrecy and since Interment in rock-hewn tombs had 
been practised in Rome by Jewish settlers before the rise of the 
Christian Church, the practice may well have been popularly, per- 
haps correctly, associated with the Jewish population which con- 
tributed elements to the new religious order. At a later period 
the grave diggers seem to have acquired or to have established a 
kind of property in the catacombs and to make new graves reck- 
lessly destroyed the religious paintings on the walls. The major 
part of the catacombs belong to the 3rd and early part of the 4th 
centuries. By a.d. 354 when St. Jerome visited them, intennent 
in them had become rane. By the time of Pope Damasus ( a.o. 
366-384) they had become the resort of pilgrims. They were 
adapted to this by the orders of the i)ope. Tlic works of art were 
restored. The ephaj^s were renewed. In this latter work he 
employed an engraver named Furius Philocahis whose work can be 
recognised at once. 

As a result the improvements descril)ed have lessened the value 
of the catacombs as memorials of the religious art of the rod and 
3rd centuries. Subterranean interment ceased with the sack of 
Rome by Alaric in a.d. 410. The catacombs shared in the de- 
struction of Rome by the Goths in the 6th century and by the 
Lombards at a later date. Pope Paul I. and Pope Pascha I. found 
them in such decay and pollution that the holy relics they con- 
tained were Uanslated etsewhere and the catacombs Boon ceased 
to attract pilgrims. By degrees their existence was forgotten and 
they were ifiscovered by dunce in 1578 and have been studied, 
explored, investigated and described by schokus such as Baroraus, 
Antonio Bosio (d. 1639), Marc Antonio Boldetti (c, 1730), Se- 
ram d^Agincourt (1835) Raoul Rochette and nrost notably in 
recent times by Father Marcbi of the Society of Jesus. Additions 
to oar lci)pwledge have been made by de Rossi and include the re- 
discovery near the catacomb of Prisdlla, on the Via Sidaria Noovm, 
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of the Cosmeterium Jordanorum, first found in 1578 but soon 
afterwards choked up and lost. It is possible now to identify the 
tombs of martyrs like Nereus and Achilleus, said to have been 
baptized by St. Peter, who with their mistress Petronilla, of the 
Aurelian family and the spiritual daughter of St. Peter, suffered 
death for their faith under Domitian, Many of the names of 
persons mentioned in the Epistles of St. Paul are found here and 
every fresh excavation yields similar evidence. 



Fig. 4 . — SECTION of galleries at different levels in the cata. 

COMBS OF ROME 

» 

At Syracuse there are very extensive catacombs known as “the 
Grottos of St. John.^' There is an entire underground city with 
several storeys of larger and smaller streets, squares and cross 
ways cut out of the rock; at the intersection of the cross ways are 
great circular halls of a bottle shape, like a glass-house furnace, 
lighted by air shafts. The galleries are generally very narrow, 
furnished on each side with arched tombs, and communicating with 
family sepulchral-chambers closed originally by doors, the marks 
of the hinges and staples being still visible. The walls are in many 
places coated with stucco adorned with frescoes including palms, 
doves, labara and other Christian symbols. This cemetery differs 
widely in arrangement from the Roman catacombs. 

The catacombs at Malta are near the ancient capital of the 
island. The passages were all cut 
in a close-grained stone, and are 
very narrow, with arched ceilings, 
running very irregularly, and 
ramifying in all directions. The 
greater part of the tombs stand 
on either side of the galleries in 
square recesses (like the table- 
tombs of the Roman catacombs) 
and are rudely fashioned to imi- 
tate sarcophagi. The interments 
are not nearly so numerous as in 
other catacombs, nor are there 
py vestiges of painting, sculpture or inscriptions. At Taormina 
in Sicily is a Saracenic catacomb, also figured by Agincourt. The 
main corridor is 12 ft. wide, having three or more ranges of locuU 
on either side, running longitudinally into the rock, each originally 
closed by a stone bearing an inscription. 

In Egypt we find a small Christian catacomb at Alexandria. The 
locidi here also are set endways to the passage. The walls are 
abundantly decorated with paintings, one of a liturgical character. 
But the most extensive catacombs at Alexandria are those of 
Egypto-Greek origin, from the largest of which, according to 


Strabo (lib. xvii. p. 795), the quarter where it is placed had the 
name of the Necropolis. The plan is remarkable for its regularity 
(fig. 8). Here, too, the graves run endways into the rock. There 
are other catacombs in the vicinity of the same city. 

Subterranean cemeteries of the general character of those de- 
scribed are very frequent in all southern and eastern countries. A 
vast necropolis in the environs of Saida, the ancient Sidon, con- 
sists of a series of apartments approached by staircases. 

Recent Discoveries* — At Rome, after the death of de Rossi 
(1894) a small subterranean basilica in the catacomb of SS. Peter 
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and Marcellinus on the Via Labicana, with pious acclamations on 
the plaster similar to those in the Papal crypt in St. Calixtus was 
discovered in 1896. In the cemetery of Domitilla in 1897-1898 
a fine double crypt with frescoes representing Christ seated be- 
tween six male and female saints and an inscription relating to a 
new saint (Eulalius) in a cubiculum of the 3rd century was 
brought to light. In 1899-1900 were discovered two opposite 
cubicula in the catacomb of SS. Peter and Marcellinus, both 
covered with frescoes, the vault being in one case decorated with 
the scene which represents Christ 
seated among the apostles and 
pronouncing sentence upon the 
defunct. An inscription discov- 
ered in 1900 on the site of the 
ancient cemetery of St. Ciriaca, 
and dating from a.d. 405, states 
that one Euryalus bought a site 
ad mensam beali martyris Laur- 
entii from a certain fossor whose 
name has been erased, an example 
of what was known as memoriae 
damftatio, or the blotting out of 
a name on account of some dis- 
honourable action. In 1901-1902 
excavations in the cemetery of Santa Priscilla, near the Cappella 
Greca, revealed a polygonal chamber which may have originally 
been the nymphaeum of the great villa of the Acilii Glabriones. It 
may have been used as a burial-place for martyrs, and as the 
sepulchral chapel of Pope Marcellinus, who died in ajd. 304 dur- 
ing the persecutions of Diocletian. In 1902, in that part of the 
Via Ardeatina which passes between the cemeteries of Calixtus 
and Domitilla, was discovered a crypt with frescoes and the sanc- 
tuary of a martyr; this, rather than a neighbouring crypt brought 
to light in 1897, may prove to be the sepulchral crypt of SS. 
Marcus and MaredUanus. In a cubiculum leading out of a gallery 
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Fig. 5. — LOCULI IN CATACOMBS OF 
ROME. GRAVES OF URBICA AND 
RUFINA 



Fig. 7.— plan of circular hall 
IN catacombs of S. JOHN. SYRA- 
CUSE 
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in the vidnity there was also discovered an interesting impression 
in plaster of an inscription of the mother of Pope Damasus, 
beginning: 

Hie DamaH Mater PosvU Lavren (tia Membra), 

In the same year building operations in the Via di Sant* Onofrio 
revealed the presence of catacombs beneath the foundations: 
examination of the locuU showed that no martyrs or illustrious 
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persons were buried here. Work was also carried out at the cata- 
comb of Albano (Marucchi Nuovo Bull, 1902, pp. 89 ff.); 

In 1903 a new cemetery with frescoes came to light on the Via 
Latina, considered by Marucchi to have belonged to a heretical 
sect. In the same year the Jewish cemetery on the Via Portuense, 
was rediscovered. The subterranean basilica of SS. Felix and 
Adauctus. discovered by Boldetti and afterwards choked up with 
ruins, was cleared again: the crypt, begun by Damasus and 
enlarged by Siricius, contains frescoes of the bth-yth centuries. 
In the same year extensive catacombs were revealed on the site 
of Hadrumetum near Sousse in Tunisia. 

In 1907-08 interesting discoveries were made in the South East 
of Sicily (P. Orsi, Notizie degli Scavi, 1908). The year 1911 
witnessed the discovery of the remarkable hypogeum of Trebius 
Justus on the Via Latina, with frescoes showing gnostic influence 
(Nuovo Bull. 1911 and 1912). In 1912 a catacomb was found at 
Grottaferrata which has since been excavated by the Basilian 
monks. In 191 5-1916 a memaria of SS. Peter and Paul was 
explored beneath the basilica of S. Sebastiano, Ad catacumbas, on 
the Appian way. Graffiti with invocations to these apostles, dating 
from the fourth century were discovered (MaruccU, Nuovo Bui- 
lettino, for 19x6, 1917, 1919, 1920). In 1917 was found subter* 
ranean basilica of the first century, perhaps fbe work of a pagan 
sodaUtas (g. Bagnani, Joum. of Roman Studies, 1919, p. 78). In 
1919* not far from the Porta Maggiore and the ancient Via 
Labicana, a hypogeum with two frescoed chambers was dis- 


covered. The subjects were unusual; one, Christ instructing his 
sheep from a book recalled a passage in the inscriptions of 
Abercius in the Lateran; others were scenes from the story of 
Job diverging from those usual in the Catacombs; a group of 12 
figures, perhaps apostles, included two recalling the traditional 
types of SS. Peter and Paul (Marucchi, Nuovo Bull 1921). The 
year 1921 witnessed the rediscovery near the catacomb of Priscilla 
on the Via Salatia Nuova, of the Coemetcrium Jordanorum, first 
found in 1578 but soon afterwards choked up and lost (Marucchi 
and Josi, Nuovo Bull 1922). 

Bibuography. — ^T he classical work on the catacombs of Rome is 
G. B. De Rossi's Roma sottrrranea. The volume by Mgr. Wilpert, Le 
Pitturf delle catacombr romane (Rome, 1903), in which all the im- 
portant frescoes are reproduced in colours, is complementary to the 
Roma sottrrranra. All new discoveries made by the Commissione di 
archeoloKta sacra are chronicled in the Nuovo Bullet tino de archeologia 
the Notizie drf>li scavi. 

For accounts of the catacombs see: — Armellini, Gli Antichi Cimiteri 
cristiani di Roma e dlialia (Rome, 1893) ; O. Marucchi, Le Cata- 
combr romane (Rome, 1903; also translated into French), Manuale 
di rpigrafia cristiana (Milan, 1904) ; M. Besnier, Les Catacombes de 
Rome (Paris, 1909) ; F. X. Kraus {Realencyklopddie and Geschichte 
drr christlichen Kunst) and Dorn F. Cabnol’s Dictionnaire d'archhologic 
chrHiennr et lUurfiie, articles with bibliography, by H. Leclercq. 

Among the older works arc: Bosio, Roma soft erranea, Severano’s 
edition (1632), and Aringhi’s edition (1651); Boldetti, Osservazioni 
sopra i cimiteri dei santi martiri (Rome, 1720); Bottari, Sculture e 
pitture sagre, etc. (Rome, J 737 - 1 7.'?4) ; Seroux d'Agincourt, llisioirc de 
Van par les monuments (Paris, 1823; German ed., 1840) ; G. Marchi, 
Monumenti delle arti cristiane primitive (Rome, 1844) ; Raoul Ro- 
chette, Tableau des catacombes de Rome (2nd ed., Paris, 1853); 
Perret, Les Catacombes de Rome (Paris, 1855) — a sumptuous folio 
work, but not always accurate; Roller, Les Catacombes de Rome 
(Paris, 1881) ; V. Schultze, Die Katakomben (Leipzig, 1882). 

Works written in English are: Northcote and Brownlow, Roma 
sotterranea (London, 1869; based upon iJe Ros.si) ; Wharton Marriott, 
The Testimony of the Catacombs (1870) ; J. H. Parker, The Archae- 
ology of Rome: the Catacombs; Smith and Chcetham, Dictionary of 
Christian Antiquities, s.v. “Catac()ml)s” ; R. Lanciani, Pagan and 
Christian Rome (1892); W. Lowry, Christian Art and Archaeology, 
ch. ii. (1901; a useful introduction to the subject); H. Gee, “The 
Church in the Catacombs,” in W. Ivcfrov’s Lectures in Ecclesiastical 
History (i89()); Th. Mommstm, in the Contemporary Review (Ma^ 
1871). 

The catacombs at Naples are descril)ed in C. F. Bcllermann, Vber 
d*e dltesten christlichen Hegrdbnisstatten und besotuiers die Kata- 
komhen zu Neapel (Hamburg, 1839) ; Armellini, as above and V. 
Schultze, Die Katakomben von San Gennaro dei Poveri in Neapel 
(Jena, 1877). 

For the catacombs in Malta, A. A. Caruana, Ancient Pagan Tombs 
and Christian Cemeteries in the Islands of Malta (Malta, 1898), and 
A. Mayr, “Hie altchri.stlichcn Begriibnisstiitten auf Malta,” in Riim- 
ische Quartalschrift, vol. xv. pp. 216 and 352 (Rome, 1901), and E. 
Becker. Malta Sotterranea (Strasbourg, 1913), may be consulted. 

The fulle.st accounts of the Sicilian catacombs arc given by J. Fuhrer, 
Forschungen zur Sicilia sotterranea (Munich, 1897) ; C. Barrcca, Le 
Catacombr di San Giovanni in Siracusa (Syracust!, i9o()) ; J. Fuhrer 
and V. Schultze, Die alt christlichen Grabsldtten Siziliens (Berlin, 1907) ; 
and P. Orsi, Per la Siracusa Sotterranea (Catania, i9o()). 

A catacomb of the Sth century, di.scovercd at Kcrtch in South 
Russia, is described by J. Kulakovsky in Materials for Russian Archae- 
ology (St. Petersburg, 1896; a publication of the Russian Imperial 
Archaeological Commission), but it is written in Russian, as also i.s 
the account bv V. Latyshev, in Vizantieski Vremennik, vol. vi. pp. 337 
ff. (St. Petersburg, 1899). 

The catacombs at Hadrumetum (Sousse) arc described by A. F. 
Lcynard, Les Catacombes dTladrumHe.^ deuxitme campagne de. 
fomtles (1904-100C). See also Revue Tunisienne (looj?), p. 2*:o. 

For the catacombs of Alexandria, de Rossi in BuU. di archeologia 
Cristiana (Nov. 1864, Dec. 1865) ; Neroutsos Bev, VAncienne 
AUxandne. (W. R. B.; O. M. D.) 

CATAFALQUE, a word of unknown origin, occurring in 
various forms in many European languages, meaning a funeral 
scaffold or temporary stage; a movable structure of wood, some- 
times richly decorated, erected temporarily at funeral ceremonies 
in a church to receive the coffin or effigy of the deceased; also 
an open hearse or funeral car. 

CATALAN. It is generally assumed that Catalan was im- 
ported from Roussillon into Spain during Carolingian times; the 
contrary view has, however, bwn put forward, namely that Cat- 
alan originally developed in Spain and was introduced into Cer- 
dagne and Roussillon by Catalan immigration. Whatever the 
truth be, philologically Catalan is to be regarded as pertain- 
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ing to the Provencal rather than to the Hispanic branch. Like 
Hispanic it changes L. u into u and L. au into o, cf., L. murum, 
Cat. mur, Hisp. muro (Prov. Fr. mur ) ; L. aurum, Cat. and Hisp. 
oro (Prov. aur, Fr. or). Unknown to Catalan, however, are the 
characteristically Hispanic diphthongizations of open e and open o 
in position, cf., L. terra, Hisp. tierra, but Cat. terra; L. fortem, 
Hisp. fuerte, but Cat. fort (as in Prov. and Fr.). Moreover Catalan 
and j^oven^al both change prop>aroxytone8 into paroxytones, 
whereas in Hispanic the proparoxytones are preserved, e.g., L. 
anima. Cat. and Prov. alma, arma. 

Catalan is nowadays spoken in the major part of the department 
of the Pyrenees Oricntales, in Andorra, at Alghero (Sardinia) 
whither it was brought by the Aragonese in the second quarter of 
the 14th century but where it is steadily succumbing to the dis- 
ruptive influence of Italian and Sardinian; in the provinces of 
Huesca, Saragossa, Terncl; in the greater part of the provinces of 
Castellon de la Plana and Alicante; in much of the province of 
Valencia; and in the Balearic islands and Pithyusae, conquered by 
Jaime I. of Aragon (1220-34). The territory occupied by Cat- 
alan contains in Spain 4,486,000 inhabitants, in France some 
200,000. 

Catalan embraces two groups, viz., (A) continental, subdivided 
into (a) oriental, (b) occidental, (c) Valencian, (d) Roussillon- 
nais; (B) imsular, subdivided into (a) dialects of the Balearic 
islands and Pithyusae, (b) dialect of Alghero. AH these idioms 
present only minor phonetic differences. In the Balearic islands 
es, sa constitute the definite article (as also in the sub-dialect of 
oriental Catalan termed for this reason, salat) instead of el, la. 

The outstanding difference between the Catalan of Spain and 
that of RoussiUon, is that whereas the former is a real language 
with a flourishing literature, the latter is a mere patois. 

BiDLioGRAPitY. — ^P. Fouch^, Ckrofuquf. philologique des parlers prov- 
encaux anciens et modernes (Bibl.) in Revue delinguiatique romane T. 
II. ( Janvier- Juin, 1926) p. 113-136; A. Gricra, Le domaine Catalan 
(rompie rendu rStrospectif iusqu*d J924) in Revue de Unguisiique ro- 
mane T. I. (Janvie.r-Juin, 1925) p. 35-113. These bibliographical ar- 
ticles will be continued in the following volumes. (L. B.) 

* CATALANI, ANGELICA (1780-1840), Italian opera- 
singer, was born at Sinigaglia, and was the lucky possessor of one 
of the most remarkable soprano voices, of extraordinary compass 
and purity, ever known. For nearly thirty years she sang at all 
the great opera houses, rcceiNdng very large fees; her first appear- 
ance in London having been at the Kings theatre in 1806. She 
remained in England, a prima donna without a serious rival, for 
seven years. Then she was given the maniigemcnt of the opera 
in Paris, but this resulted in financial failure, owing to the in- 
capacity and extravagance of her husband, Captain Valabrigue 
— author of the historic remark ‘*ma femme et quatre ou cinq 
poupees voila tout ce qu’il faut” — ^whom she had married in 1806. 
But her continental tours continued to be enormously successful 
until she retired in 1828. She died of cholera in Paris. 

CATALEPSY, a term applied to a nervous affection char- 
acterized by sudden suspension of sensation and volition, and 
rigidity of the whole or of certain muscles of the body. The 
subjects are mostly females of highly nervous temperament. 
The exciting cause of an attack is usually mental emotion, cither 
sudden, e.g. a fright, or gradual, e.g. prolonged depression. The 
symptoms vary even in the same individual in different attacks. 
Sometimes there is complete insensibility, together with a statue- 
like appearance of the body which retains any attitude it may 
be made to assume during the continuance of the attack. In this 
condition the whole organic and vital functions app>car to be 
reduced to the lowest possible limit consistent with life, and 
may simulate actual death. At other times excitement accom- 
panies the cataleptic symptoms, and the patient sings or utters 
passionate exclamations, while quite unconscious. The attack 
may be short or may last for many hours, or even for several 
days; and it is conceivable that in such cases the appearances 
might be mistaken for real death, as is alleged to have occasionally 
ha[)pcued. Although catalepsy is said to occur in persons in per- 
fect health, careful inquiry will usually reveal some abnormality; 
in women, menstitttil dsfiiigement is generally found to have pre- 
ceded the affection. It is sometimes associated with^ epilepsy 


and with grave forms of mental disease. In ordinary cases, how- 
ever, the mental phenomena closely resemble those of hysteria. 
In many subjects of catalepsy there is weakness of the will, 
whereby the tendency to lapse into the cataleptic state is not 
resisted but encouraged, and attacks may thus be induced by 
trivial circumstances (see Hypnotism). 

CATALOGUE^ a list or enumeration, generally in alphabeti- 
cal order, of persons, things, etc., and particularly of the contents 
of a museum or library. A catalogue raisormie is such a list classi- 
fied according to subjects or on some other basis, with short 
explanations and notes. (See also Bibliography and Bibliology, 
and Libraries.) 

CATALOGUES AND PRICE LISTS. The preparation 
and distribution of catalogues and price lists has become an in- 
dustry of enormous dimensions, the cost of printing and publish- 
ing amounting to millions of pounds per aqnum in Britain alone, 
while the expenditure of this sort in America is probably not less 
than sixty million dollars per annum. It is increasingly recognized 
that an attractive catalogue, distributed in the right way, is one of 
the best aids to salesmanship. The cost of production of fifty or a 
hundred thousand catalogues of moderate size amounts to a seri- 
ous item in business expenditure. In not a few cases this leads 
to a cutting down of exjiense upon the preparation of the cata- 
logue and this is undoubtedly the chief weakness in the prepara- 
tion of commercial price lists. Another reason for the failure 
of many expensive catalogues is that the publisher forgets that, 
although he may be successful in manufacturing a certain article, 
it does not necessarily follow that he is successful in describing it 
for catalogue purposes. It is very important, therefore, that 
efficient literary aid should be called in by the business man to 
to make his catalogues lucid. Thus, also, with any necessary pic- 
tures. Often the printing blocks in an expensive production have 
little artistic merit, and do not do full justice to the products. 
If we suppose ten thousand pounds to be spent upon a catalogue 
issue, the value of the expenditure may easily be doubled or 
trebled by spending an additional two hundred pounds upon the 
editorial work. 

It is not difficult for the business man to forget in preparing a 
catalogue that those he wishes to read it arc not as famil^ with 
his productions as he is himself. Simplicity and lucidity of 
description are essential, and in this connection care should be 
taken to avoid the listing of a complexity of types. The excellent 
work done by the Washington Department of Commerce in re- 
ducing the number of types of products in various trades is 
directed (0 what is rcaUy the same point. Variety, of course, there 
should be, but the types cho.sen for listing should be distinctly 
different, and the reasons for the differences very clearly stated. 

If, for exiunplc, the catalogue offers a series of gas heaters and 
cookers, the types chosen should not only be essentially different, 
but the essential differences should be made quite clear to the 
reader. If the stove is a heating appliance, the kind of room for 
which it is suited, the kind of flue needed, the method of installa- 
tion, and the cost of maintenance should all be dememstrated. 
When prices vary in a series, the reason for the differences should 
ai^ar. Nothing is more confusing or 8tultif3ring in a catalogue 
than to be told on one page that Type A of a certain manufacture 
is the ‘‘best,” or the “finest,” when the very next page refers to 
another thing of the same sort priced at a much higher figure. 
What should be done is to show clearly that the article priced is 
good value at its price; good value for its particular purpose; 
good value to meet a particular need. 

The Listing of **ExtJra8.*’ — ^Bveiy endeavour should be made 
tn drawing up a catalogue to offer each article ready for use, at 
a price covering the entire equipment necessary to put it into use. 
Thus, at one time it was the unfortunate practice of motor-car 
manufacturers to offer their machines at a certain price, and then 
to add a long list of extras necessary to fit out the machine ready 
for the road. This practice has, happily, been abandoned in the 
autcHDobile industry, but it still obtains in many other trades. 
First, the bu3rer is offered the article at a certain price, but this 
price does not represent the thing ready for use or consumptioD; 
a number of extras are listed in a confusing way so that the real 
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price of the article fit for use has to be worked out with more or 
less difficulty. The manufacturer of a machine-tool gains when 
he offers his product completely fitted with necessary safety- 
appliances; equally the manufacturer of a roofing felt is likely to 
increase his ^es if his price list shows the material put into 
convenient rolls well packed, accompanied with the necessary 
amount of cement for the lapping of edges, and with purpose- 
made nails to fix it. The aim of every catalogue should be to offer 
the articles it lists ready for use. 

The format of a catalogue is of great importance. The cata- 
logue of a store should be divided into sections and well indexed. 
In the case of the small catalogue, or “folder,” it is far belter 
to concentrate upon one really good production at a time than 
to issue a sheaf of documents of different sizes which are only 
too likely to bewilder and irritate the would-be buyer. It is 
quite usual at trade exhibitions to be handed half a dozen dif- 
ferently shaped folders referring to a single object, instead of 
being given one handy, pocket-sized, beautifully printed, well- 
considered piece of printing. 

An excellent aid to business in a catalogue, and one that is 
much appreciated by buyers, is the insertion of intelligent matter 
directly or indirectly relating to the articles offered. This may be 
illustrated by the case of a sports catalogue. The manufacturer of 
cricket -bats or tennis-rackets does well to include in his catalogue 
expert directions for the preservation of the articles sold, or hints 
on the laws of the game, or other interesting cognate matter. 
Again, the catalogue of a piano-player may well be accompanied 
by a lucid account of the invention, instructions for the care of 
the instrument, hints as to getting the best results from it, and 
so forth. 

As to catalogues for the export market, it is an old complaint, 
and a just one, that their publishers too often fail to adapt them 
to the needs of the country to which they are supposed to appeal. 
If a catalogue is prepared for South America, for example, it is 
quite useless to prepare it in English; it should be tran.slated into 
Spanish (or into Portugue.se, if for Brazil) and weights and 
measures and prices expressed in their proper equivalents. Con- 
sular reports from foreign countries again and again dwell upon 
the neglect of these elementary measures for making an export 
catalogue useful. 

CATALONIA iCataluna)^ a captaincy-general, and formerly 
a province of Spain, formerly also a principality of Aragon; 
bounded on the north by the Pyrenees, west by Aragon, south by 
Valencia, and east by the Mediterranean Sea. Pop. (1926; esti- 
mated 2,431,142, area, 12.427 sq. miles. The triangular territory 
of Catalonia forms the north-cast comer of the Iberian Peninsula. 
It was divided in 1833 into four provinces, Barcelona, Gerona, 
Ldrida and Tarragona (see separate articles). The surface is much 
broken by southern spurs of the Pyrenees. Running south-west 
to north-east, and united on the north with one of the offsets of 
the Pyrenees, is the range of the Sierra Llena, which bisects Cata- 
lonia, and forms its central watershed. The principal rivers are 
the Ter, the Llobr^at and the Ebro (g.v. ), which all run into the 
Mediterranean. The coast is in places difficult but has important 
harbours, e.g., Barcelona and Tarragona. Cut off orographically 
on the south and west Catalonia has had more associations with 
south Franck than with the Douro or Guadalquivir basins, and 
the Catalan language differs considerably from Castilian Spanish 
and has affinities with Provencal. Catalonia was one of the first 
of the Roman possessions in Spain, forming the north-eastern por- 
tion of Hispania Tarraconensis. About 470 it was occupied by 
Alans and Goths. It was conquered by the Moors in 712, but 
these invaders were in turn dispossess^ by the Spaniards and 
the troops of Charlemagne in ySff. Catalonia was subsequently 
ruled by French counts, who soon made themselves independent 
of France. By the marriage of Count Raymond Berenger IV. of 
Barcelona with Petronilla of Aragon, Catalonia became annexed 
to Aragon but this union was frequently severed. In 1640, when 
Philip IV. attempted to deprive Catalonia of its rights and privi- 
leges, it ^ve its^ up to l^ias XIll. of France. It was restored 
to Spain in 1659, was once more occu|Hed by the French from 
1694 to 1697. Under Philip V. Catalonia, in 1714, was deprived 
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of its cortes and liberties. From 1808 to 1813 it was held by 
France. It was the scene of civil war in 1823, and of important 
revolutionary operations in the Carlist wars. 

The average temperature varies from about 48** F in January to 
75® F in July on the coast and the rainfall is about 21 inches with 
a maximum in September and October and a lower maximum in 
March and April. The dwarf-txilm, orange, lime and olive grow 
in the warmer tracts; and on the higher grounds the thorn-apple, 
pomegranate, myrtle, esparto and heaths fiourish. There is much 
woodland, but meadows and pastures are rare. Wheat, maize, 
millet, rye, flax, liquorice, vines and fruits of ail sorts— est)ecially 
nuts, almonds, oranges, figs and walnuts and chestnut .s — ^are pro- 
duced. Few cattle, but numl>ers of sheep, goats and swine are 
reared. Coastal fisheries are excellent. The wines are for the most 
part rough and strong, though good when matured. Catalonia was 
prominent in the wool industry early in the Middle Ages and in 
modem times the extended use of water-power for textile manu- 
facture is making Barcelona an important industrial and com- 
mercial city. With the increase of irrigation the country around 
the city is being developed as a wheat growing area. 

CATALPA, a genus of trees belonging to the family Hignoni- 
aceae and containing about 10 species in North America, the West 
Indies and China. The best known is the common catalpa ((’. 
bignomoides) y native to the south-eastern United States, which i.s 
often cultivated in parks and gardens, both in Europe and America. 
It is a stately tree with large heart-shaped pointed leaves and 
panicles of white bell-sha))ed flowers streaked with yellow and 
brown purple. The western or hardy catalpa (C. speciosa), with 
larger flowers, found in woods from Indiana to Mi.ssouri south- 
ward to Tennessee and Arkansas, has Ix^ome naturalized else- 
where through cultivation, es[jeciaily south of its native range. 

CATALYSIS. The term catalytic agent was introduced by 
J. J. Berztdius (1836) into chemistry to include those substances 
which by their presence accelerate the rale of reactions proceed- 
ing with a decrease in free energy towards equilibrium. Jn gen- 
eral, the catalyst provides an alternative path for the reaction; 
thus the chemical union of two components to form a produii, 
A-fB— ►AB, may proceed directly or via a serie.s of reactions, 
such as A-fX-^AX, AX + B-^AXB, AXB--tAB-fX, in which 
the substance X is a catalyst. In reversible systems catalysts 
must necessarily accelerate both forward and reverse reac- 
tions equally, since the equilibrium point cannot l)e affected 
by a material which acts .solely as a catalytic agent. Catalylically 
accelerated reactions may be either homogeneous or heterogeneous 
in character, the former taking place in ga.Hes and liquids, the 
latter at interfaces, more e.specially at gas-solid and liquid-solid 
interfaces. 

Catalysts both in homogeneous and heterogeneous systems the- 
oretically po.Hsess an indefinite life, but in practice Jo.ss generally 
occurs, (a) through side reactions unconnected with the main 
reaction, as in the gradual reduction of sulphuric acid in the 
etherification processes; (b) through the formation of inactive 
compounds with impurities present in the reactants, as in the 
formation of nickel sulphide from sulphur compounds present as 
impurity in hydrogen employed in hydrogenation (q.v.) proc- 
esses; (c) through removal from the reacting system either by 
vaporization, as in the case of catalysis of platinum in the for- 
mation of sulphur trioxide, or by coagulation, such as occurs in 
colloidal metal catalysts employed for hydrogenation ; id) through 
sintering and fusion due to overheating of the active .surfaces. 

Catalysii in Gaz Reaction!. — Simple collision between the 
molecules of two reacting gases is not sufficient to ensure reaction. 
In general but a small number of such colli.sions are effective in 
promoting chemical reaction, the numfK?r of these effective col- 
lisions rising, in the ca.se of bimolecular reactions, exponentially 
with the temperature. It was first suggested by Arrhenius that 
effective collisions were those which t(K)k place between excited 
or active molecules, whilst normal molecules did not so react. In 
the majority of cases it is sufficient to assume that excited or 
active molecules arc produced not prior to but in the act of col- 
lision itself. It is yet unknown whether the excited molecule 
resulting in collision possesses a transitory existence lief ore reac- 
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tion, or whether excitation and reaction are simultaneous proc- 
esses. An activating collision results when the energy available 
for activation exceeds a critical value, the “critical energy incre- 
ment.” The source of this energy is, in simple molecules, the 
kinetic energy available on collision; in complex molecules it 
appears that part or all of the potential energy in the molecule 
can supplement the kinetic. The fraction of the total number of 
collisions effective will be dependent both on the complexity of the 
molecule and the magnitude of the critical energy increment. In- 
troduction of a catalyst may augment the velocity of a reaction 
by effecting a two-stage reaction with two small critical energy 
increments, as alternative to a one-stage reaction, with a large 
value for the critical increment. Although the catalytic influence 
of small quantities of water on the rate of many chemical reac- 
tions (c.g., certain combinations of sulphur dioxide; or the thermal 
combination of hydrogen and chlorine) has long been established, 
the mechanism of any one of these reactions is not sufficiently well 
known to establish beyond doubt their homogeneous nature. 

We have noted that only certain high-speed collisions between 
normal molecules effect chemical reaction, but similar results may 
be obtained by slow-speed collision provided that one of the 
colliding molecules already possesses sufficient potential energy 
available on collision to effect the required chemical change. These 
potentially active or excited molecules may be generated from 
the normal species by photochemical means, and thus they serve 
as catalysts or photosensitizing agents in what are primarily 
photochemical reactions. The case of the catalysis of the union 
of hydrogen and oxygen by light of wave length X —2537 may be 
cited. These gases do not combine with appreciable speed at 
ordinary temperature when exposed to radiation of this fre- 
quency. On the addition of a small quantity of mercury vapour, 
however, rapid combination is effected. The energy of activation 
for the hydrogen-oxygen combination is supplied, as shown by 
Franck and Cario, by collision with mercury atoms which by the 
absorption of radiation have been converted into excited mercury 
atoms. Numerous similar gas reactions may be carried out with 
similar photosensitizing catalysts which include, not only mer- 
cury in effecting hydrogenation of oxygen, carbon monoxide and 
ethylene or the decomposition of ammt nia, but also bromine and 
chlorine in the decomposition of ozone. In considering the 
equilibrium point attained when such photocatalysts are em- 
ployed, not only the active masses of the reactants, but likewise 
the radiation density must be taken into consideration. 

In the recombination of atomic hydrogen to the molecular state 
it is evident that the resultant molecule is not stable unless the 
energy of dissociation can be liberated on association. If the re- 
sultant molecule possesses an electric moment, this energy which 
must be liberated can escape in the form of radiation, but for 
molecules possessing small or no electric moments such radiation 
cannot take place, and thus atomic recombination does not occur. 
If, however, molecules are present, intermolecular collisions be- 
tween two atoms and a molecule may result in the transfer of 
part or all of the superfluous energy to the molecule, and the 
atoms can combine the molecules thus acting in a catalytic man- 
ner. The recombination of bromine atoms is apparently facili- 
tated by the presence of bromine molecules. 

Finally mention may be made of the catalytic influence of ions 
in chemical reactions. In the case of polymerization of acetylene, 
the energy of activation may be supplied by the recombination of 
ions of other and indifferent gases. Around each ion both positive 
and negative clusters of acetylene molecules are formed, and on 
reaction of these ions with each other the acetylene clusters 
absorb the energy set free on recombination and are converted into 
the polymeridc. 

Catalysis in Solution. — In solution, cases of catalytic accel- 
eration of reactions are common, the classical examples being 
the catalytic activity of oxonium (HaO"^) and hydrox>d (OH*) 
ions on hydrolytic changes such as ester hydrolysis or sugar in- 
version. Other ions exert in many cases marked specific effects, 
such as the iodide ion in the decomposition of hydrogen peroxide, 
the chloride ion in the decomposition of chloramine, organic 
amines in the hydrolysis of nitramide, and the ions of pdiyvalcnt 


elements such as barium, vanadium and chromium in oxidation 
processes. In the majority of these catalysed reactions an ade- 
quate explanation for the mechanism is found in the hypothesis 
I that the feactants and catalyst form a critical complex or quasi- 
compound. This complex is always in equilibrium with the re- 
actants and can either revert back to the original reactants or 
undergo a change resulting in the formation of the products. If 
A and B react to produce C in a reaction catalysed by X, the 
hypothesis can be expressed in the form 

A+B+X?:±(ABX) (i) 

(ABX)-K:+X (2) 

The rate of reaction is determined by two factors — the con- 
centration of the quasi -compound (ABX), and its specific reac- 
tion rate R. For extremely dilute solutions the reaction rate is 
given by the expressions dx/dt"^k(ABX) kKCACBCx* If the re- 
actants or catalysts are electrolytes, even dilute solutions are no 
longer ideal and the equilibrium of the reaction (i) is no longer de- 
pendent on the concentrations but, as Guldberg and Waage first 
observed, on the active masses of the reactants. If the relation- 
ship between the active mass and the concentration is expressed 
by the relationship ua^/aCa, where f\ is the activity coefficient, 
the equilibrium constant K of the quasi-compound (ABX) is 
given by 

jr Cabx /abx 

"(Ca/a) (Cb/b) (Cx/x) 

or the reaction velocity in solutions is given by 

dx/dt^k (ABX) « kK^CxU) (Cb/b) (Cx/x)//abx 

This generalization is further simplified by the observations of 
Milner, Brbnsted, Debye and Huckel that in dilute solutions the 
activity coefficients of the various reacting species /a,/b,/c, etc., 
are almost completely determined by the concentrations and 
valencies of the reacting species, and are given to a fact approxi- 
mated by an equation of the form log«/» — + BC, 

where Z+ Z. are the products of the valencies of the ions in a 
reacting salt of concentration C. We thus can classify reactions 
in solutions into various typ)es: see Electrolysis. 

Type I. The catalytic agent is a simple ion causing reaction 
in a neutral molecule in the presence of a large excess of the other 
reactant. This type includes most of the catalytic reactions in- 
volving oxonium and hydroxyl ions, such as the mutarotation 
of glucose, ester hydrolysis, the decomposition of diazoacctic 
ester and nitrosotri-acetoneamine, as well as the decomposition 
of nitramide by salts and acids. If in ester hydrolysis the con- 
centration of the ester be represented by [/i] and that of the cata- 
lytic oxonium ion by [H’aO] we obtain for the reaction velocity 
the expression 

dx/d/ = Jb[E.H-,0-AJ«jtX[£]/o[H-,0]/i//i«ifeX 

where /o, /i, /z, etc., are the activity coefficients for neutral 
molecules, univalent and divalent ions, respectively. 

Type 2. The catalytic agent consists of two ions of opposite 
sign causing reaction in a neutral molecule present in dilute 
solutions. This tj'pe includes the decomposition of hydrogen 
peroxide by the ions of hydrogen iodide and hydrogen bromide. 
The relationship expressing the reaction velocity in terras of the 
concentrations and activity coefficients of the reacting species 
is 

dxjdt = k [Hl'H A • I'] « it 2 i:[HAl/o/i[H-]/i[I']//o 

We have noted that many sugars undergo mutarotation, the 
velocity of which is accelerated by the addition of acids, and have 
seen that the formal representation of the reaction velocity in 
terms of the activities and concentrations is readily deduced on 
the assumption of the transitory existence of a quasi-compound 
or intermediary complex involving the oxonium ion HiO* and 
the sugar. It follows that not only do free oxonium ions in solu- 
tion exert a catalytic influence, but also any substance adiich Is 
capable of reacting with the sugar to yield such a comj^ex will 
likewise be catalyticaOy active. These have been term^ proton 
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donators and include such substances as the weak adds, the 
NH'4 ion, the HSO\ •ion, the complex cobaltamine ion 
[Co(NHi)i, In addition to adds, bases likewise catalyse 

the hydrolysis of esters and the mutarotation of sugars. In- 
duded in the bases are all substances which are capable of re- 
acting with a hydrogen or oxonium ion, such as the anions of 
adds, e.g., the SO/' or acetate ions, neutral pyridine, and basic 
complex ions of the type [Co(NHi)»OHJ^. This acid and basic 
catalysis can be expressed in the form of simple equations rep- 
resenting a species of hydrogen displacement or electrolytic 
action. Denoting the sugar by HG we obtain 

(a) Catalysb by an add or proton donator HM, 

M j H+G : H+OHi-^M'+HG+OH-,. 

(b) Catalysis by a base or proton acceptor M, 

M'+H : G+H : OH->MH+GH+OH'. 

In non-aqueous solutions it is likewise assumed that a quasi- 
compound or association complex between reactants and catalyst is 
first formed, and here the solvent may act both as solvent and 
as catalyst. Whilst the energy of activation determined from the 
temperature coefficient in the case of gaseous bimolecular reac- 
tions defines the reaction rate fairly accurately, reactions with 
large energies of activation proceed but slowly at low tempera- 
tures. This is not the case for reactions in non-aqueous solutions, 
an indication that the formation or change of the reacting complex 
must involve an interaction of some kind with the solvent mole- 
cules. The following data on the rate of addition of aniline to 
bromoacetophenone in various solvents exemplify this fact: 

Energy of activation Velocity coefficient 
Solvent (Cals, per gm.-mol.) of reaction 

Benzene .... 8,088 0 000985 

Chloroform 10,700 000186 

Methyl alcohol 12,440 00748 

Ethyl alcohol iJtQOo 00624 

Catalysis at Solid Surfaces. — Many reactions, such as the 
combination of hydrogen with ethylene, proceed readily at ordi- 
nary temperatures when the reactants are exposed to the clean 
surfaces of certain metals such as platinum or nickel. Thanks 
chiefly to the work of Faraday, Bodenstein and Langmuir, it is 
now established that these reactions actually proceed on the 
surface of the metal, which is thus a true catalyst. Many indus- 
trial operations are now conducted through the agency of such 
contact agents or surface catalysts; amongst the more impor- 
tant of these may be mentioned the synthesis and oxidation 
of ammonia, the preparation of sulphuric anhydride (see Sul- 
phuric Acid), the synthesis of methanol and hydrocarbons from 
water gas, and the hydrogenation (g.v.) of numerous unsaturated 
organic compounds, including the fats. In the fine-chemical 
industry the introduction of the methods of Sabatier has resulted 
in simple methods for the preparation of numerous compounds, 
such as cyclohexane, ‘^decalin,” phthalic anhydride, acetic acid 
and acetone. 

In some cases the rate of reaction is dependent on the rate of 
diffusion of the reactants to, or of the products from, the surface; 
this is more frequently the case in reactions which involve either 
the interaction of a gas and a liquid at a solid surface or combus- 
tive reactions taking place at relatively high temperatures; but 
in the majority of cases of low temperature catalysis the reaction 
proceeds sufficiently slowly to ensure attainment of equilibrium 
between the adsorbed gas and the gas in close proximity to the 
catalyst. For such reactions several different types of surface 
action can readily be identified. In a number of cases, such as 
the decomposition of alcohols at a copper surface or the hydrol- 
ysis of sugars by certain enzymes, the reaction rate is indepen- 
dent of the concentration of the reactant; we may regard the 
catal\*st surface as being saturated with reactant over the whole 
range ssf concentrations, and the rate of reaction measured is 
consequently merely the rate of liberation of the products of 
reaction from the surface. In some cases, e.g., the decomposition 
of ozone at a silver surface, every molecule striking the surface 
ai^iears to undergo decomposition, and the rate of reaction is 
consequently stiktly proportional to the partial {aressure of the 


reactant. It is evident that for low concentrations of reactant or 
an inactive catalyst, the first case, viz., a zero-order reaction may 
be transformed into one of this second or unimolecular type. 

For bimolecular reactions, e.g., the hydrogenation of ethylene 
at metal surfaces or the oxidation of oxalic acid in solution at 
carbon surfaces, the reaction velocity is a function of the con- 
centrations of l^th of the reactants and attains a maximum at 
some suitable ratio of the reactant concentrations. At this point 
the reactants are adsorbed in the optimum ratio for interaction. 
Occasionally the reaction products inhibit the reaction; thus the 
sulphur trioxide formed in the catalytic union of sulphur dioxide 
and oxygen, and the oxygen set free in the catalytic decomposition 
of nitrous oxide hinder the reactions by which they are formed. 

In these cases the reaction products do not volatilize immediately 
on formation from the surface but are relatively strongly adsorbed, 
so that, in effect, the area of surface available for reaction is 
reduced. 

Poisons and Promoters. — Active surfaces, as first noted by 
Faraday, are extremely susceptible to impurities, and the rate of 
reaction may be very seriously affected by even small quantities 
of suitable poisons. It is not difficult to detect extraordinarily 
minute concentrations of materials, such as cyanides, by their 
I effect in reducing the catalytic power of platinum in the decom- 
position of hydrogen peroxide. Such poisons arc strongly 
adsorbed, and differ only in the length of life on the surface 
from the many products of reactions which may exert an inhibit- 
ing action on the reaction by adsorption. In technical processes, 
the methods of elimination of poisons such as carbon monoxide 
and sulphur compounds from hydrogen have to be elaborate and 
efficient, and a large fraction of the total cost of a process may 
be incurred by the purification proces.scs. 

The quantitative study of poisoning action has revealed the 
fact that, for low temperature cataly.sis at least, only a small 
quantity of poison is ncces.sary to effect complete destruction of 
the catalytic activity. This result has led to the view that only 
a small fraction of the surface is catalytically active, or that the 
seats of catalytic activity are active parts small in area and* 
distributed irregularly over the surface of the catalyst. These 
active patches likewise appear to be differentiated from the 
remainder of the catalyst surface in other ways; thus, they are 
much more susceptible to the influence of tcmjjerature which 
effects sintering of the material, and on adsorption of many gases 
the heat evolution is markedly different from that occurring on 
adsorption bn the remainder of the material. At high temperatures • 
the differentiation between the active patches and the rest of 
the surface is not so marked, and the whole surface appears to 
be nearly uniform in catalytic activity. 

The efficiency of a given weight of catalyst is dependent on the 
.specific surface of the active patches at low temperatures and on 
the total surface at high temperatures. Such a desired increase 
in surface may be effected by utilization of catalyst .supiwrts such 
as magnesium sulphate or asbestos (see Sitlphuric Acid ) for the 
distribution on their surfaces of catalysts such as platinum or 
vanadium pentoxide. Nickel oxide can be employed as a support 
for nickel employed in proce.sses of hydrogenation. 

It has been noted that an increase in catalytic activity for a 
certain weight of material may be obtained, not only by effecting 
an increase in the specific surface, but also by incorporating into 
the material other substances termed promoters. The catalytic 
effidcncy is found to be greater for such promoted catalysts than 
for either constituent singly. In industrial practice the use of 
promoted catalysts is now general, e.g., iron-potash-alumina mix- 
tures for the ammonia synthesis, iron and chromium oxides for 
obtaining hydrogen from water gas, and zinc and chromium for 
the synthesis of methanol. (5ee Methyl Alcohol.) Two views 
have been advanced as to the function of promoters. By some, 
it is considered that the reaction accelerated by the promoted 
reaction is in reality a two-stage reaction in which the velocity 
of one stage are greatest on one constituent and that of the second 
stage greatest on the other constituent. In the hydrogenation of 
carbon monoxide one stage may be regarded as an association of 
carbon monoxide and hydrogen to form a methanolic complex, 
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and the second stage mig^t be considered as a dehydration of 
this complex. Nickei promoted with dehydrating catalysts is 
particularly effective for this reaction. The alternative view is 
based upon early observations of Faraday that perfect crystals 
of a hydrated salt do not effforesce in a dry atmosphere, but on 
scratching, efflorescence spreads from the patch throughout the 
crystal. The molecules at phase interfaces appear to exist in a 
particularly labile condition. This observation can be readily 
confirmed in the auto-accelerated decomposition of many solids, 
and in the reduction of copper oxide by hydrogen, which only 
takes place at the boundary between the oxide and the metal. 
Promoted catalysts are characterized by the presence of numerous 
discontinuities in the composition of the surface phase, and it is 
to be anticipated that, if surface actions take place more readily 
at these points, it is possible that catalytic actions on these dis- 
continuities may likewise proceed more easily. The mechanism 
by which such reactions take place on surfaces is unknown; there 
is ample evidence that in complex organic molecules adherence 
to the surface is effected by certain portions of the molecule, thus 
primary fatty alcohols adhere to a copper surface by means of 
their — CH..OH group and it is in this group that reaction takes 
place. 

Heterogeneous catalysts include the colloidal catalysts, both 
organic (the enzymes) and inorganic (colloidal platinum and 
palladium). The former are remarkable in that some of them 
are almost specific in their action, whilst both are characterized by 
possessing a specific reacting surface which is liable to great modi- 
fications wdth small changes in environment. We find also, as is 
the case in the decomposition of hydrogen peroxide or in the oxi- 
dation of benzaldehyde, that the walls of the containing vessel, 
as well as particles of dust in the liquids, may readily provide 
surfaces which possess catalytically active portions. 

Inhibitors. — Whilst catalysts accelerate the course of a 
reaction certain substances can hinder or even entirely stop a reac- 
tion. These are termed inhibitors. Several of these are of technical 
importance and are sometimes known as stabilizing agents; thus 
•acetanilide will stabilize hydrogen peroxide against decomposi- 
tion, hydroquinone (quinol) will inhibit acrolein from polymeri- 
zation, and iodine will inhibit benzaldehyde and cellulose acetate 
from aut oxidation. In many cases a simple explanation for the 
inhibition of a reaction by the addition of such substances is to 
be found in the hypothesis, that the inhibitor removes a catalyst. 
Often the catalyst consists of du.st particles on the walls of the 
containing vessel on which the inhibitor is selectively adsorbed 
and thus effects a poisoning action. Some investigators incline to 
the view that the removal, diminution in concentration, or 
poisoning of a positive catalyst by the inhibitor is not sufficient 
as an explanation of the re.sults. They believe that many such 
reactions which can be inhibited are chain reactions in the sense 
that the reaction is propagated as a chain through the gas or 
liquid by a reacting molecule setting off another with which it 
comes in contact. An inhibitor, it is imagined, breaks the chain 
and thus slows down the reaction, (E. K. R.) 

See P. Sabatier, Catalysis in Organic Chemistry^ trans. E. E, Reich 
(iQ23); W. Ostwald, Vber Catalysis (Leipzig, 1923); H. Freundlich, 
Colloid and Capillary Chemistry, trans. H. S. Hatfield (1926), and 
numerous articles in the Journal of the Chemical Society. 

CATAMARAN: see Nautical Terms. 

CATAMARCA, an Andean province of the Argentine Re- 
public, lying between 26^ and 30® S. lat. and 65° and 69® 30' W. 
longitude. It is bounded on the north by the territory Los Andes 
and the Province of Salta, east by the provinces of Tucuman and 
Santiago del Estcro, south by the provinces of Cdrdoba and La 
Riojo and west by Chile from which it is separated by the Andes. 
Its total area is approximately 30,178 square miles. 

The surface of the province is extremely broken, the Andes 
forming its western boundary, and the Aconquija, Ancastc, Am- 
bato, Gulampaja and other ranges traversing it from north to 
south. It is composed very largely of high plateaux with a general 
slope southward broken by a few fertile valleys. The greater part 
of the province is arid and barren; an exception being the western 
slopes which are covered with forests. The rivers arewnall, and 


some of them are lost in the barren, sandy wastes. Others, in the 
foot-hills of the high Sierras, are utilized to irrigate the valleys. 
The only lakes of any considerable size are the two fresh water 
bodies Tesoro and Tejas and the two salt lakes, Blanca and Colo- 
rado. There are also extensive salt fiats. The climate varies with 
altitude, some of the sheltered valleys are extremely hot, while on 
the open plateaux the air is cool and bracing. 

The mineral resources of the province include gold, silver, cop- 
per, lead, iron, tin, salt, nitrate of soda, gypsum and clay, but of 
these only copper is mined extensively, and this chiefiy in the 
Capillitas district. Agriculture is confined to the limited amount 
of land under irrigation. Cereals, alfalfa and fruit are the chief 
crops. Wine of an excellent quality is produced and exported. 
The live stock industry has always been handicapped by poor 
vegetation and prolonged droughts; however, a considerable num- 
ber of cattle and sheep are fattened in the alfalfa fields and then 
driven into northern Chile across the San Francisco pass. Weaving 
cloth from Vicuna wool and the tanning of leather are the chief 
manufacturing industries. The province is traversed by the west- 
ern division of the Northern Central Argentine railway between 
Cdrdoba and the city of Catamarca, its capital. This route passes 
around the southern extremity of the Sierra de Ancaste and makes 
a long detour to Chumbicha, near the Rioja frontier; only few 
roads exist, and they are extremely bad. 

Catamarca had according to the census of 1914, a fiopulation of 
100,391, of whom only 2,281 were foreign. An official estimate 
made in 1925 put the total population at 115,608. The majority 
of the inhabitants are largely mixed with Indian blood. The chief 
city of the province is Catamarca (15,000), the capital, situated 
on a fertile table-land and picturesquely enclosed by hills. Other 
centres of population are Chumbicha, Andalgala, Belen, Tinogasta 
and Poman. Belen, founded in 1550, is the oldest Spanish settle- 
ment in the province, it being called Barco at first. 

CATAMARCA ( 5 fln Fernando de Catamarca), capital of 
province of same name on Rio del Valle de Catamarca, Argentina, 
230 m. (318 m. by rail) N.N.W. of C6rdoba. Pop. (1914) 13,262, 
with a large percentage of mestizos. Catamarca is connected by 
railways with Rioja and Patquia and with Cordoba. The city 
stands in a narrow, picturesque valley at the foot of the Sierra de 
Ambato, 1,772 ft. above sea-level. The valley is highly fertile, 
partially wooded, and produces fruit in abundance, wine and some 
cereals. In the city are fiour mills and tanneries; and among its 
exports are leather, fruit, wine, fiour and a curious embroidery 
for which the women of Catamarca have long been famous. There 
is a fine church and a national college occupies the old Merced 
convent. The alameda is one of the prettiest in the Argentine 
Republic, having a reservoir of 2 ac. surrounded by shrubbery and 
walks. Catamarca was founded in 1685 by Fernando de Mendoza 
because the town of Chacra, the former provincial ca[;Mtal, a few 
miles north of Catamarca, had been found unhealthful and subject 
to inundations. Previous to the selection of Chacra as the provin- 
cial capital, the seat of government was at San Juan de Londres, 
founded in 1558 and named after the capital of England by order 
of Philip II. in honour of his marriage with Queen Mary. The arid 
surroundings of Londres led to its partial abandonment and it is 
now a mere village. Cholla, a suburb of Catamarca, is inhabited 
wholly by Calchaqui Indians, a remnant of the original inhabitants 
of this region. 

CATANIA, a city and episcopal see of Sicily, the chief town 
of the province of Catania, on the east coast, 59 m. by rail S. of 
Messina, and 151 m. by rail S.E. of Palermo (102 m. direct). Pop. 
(1921), 234,871 (town), 253,658 (commune). The cathedral of 
S. Agatha, with relics of the saint, retains its three original Nor- 
man apses (1091), but is otherwise baroque and there are other 
good baroque churches and palaces. In the west the huge Bene- 
dictine abbey of S. Nicola (now suppressed) occupies about 21 ac. 
and contains the museum, a library, observatoiy, etc. This was 
the highest point of the ancient city, which lay almost entirely to 
the west of the modem Via Stesicorea Etuca, which runs for 
3,000 yd. in a straight line towards the summit of Mt. Etna. The 
university, founded in 1444. has regained some of its former 
importance. To the south near the harbour is the massive CasteU 
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’Urano, erected in 1232 by Frederick II. The Roman theatre (no 
Greek theatre has been found) has been superimposed upon the 
Greek building, some foundations of which, in c^careous stcme, 
of which the seats are also made, still exist. It is 106 yd. in 
diameter, and is estimated to have acconunodated 7,000 spec- 
tators. Close to it are the remains of the 8o<alled Odeum, of 
similar plan to the theatre but without a stage, and to the north 
is the church of S. Maria Rotonda, originally a Roman domed 
structure, perhaps ^rt of a bath. To the north, in the Piazaa 
Stesicoro, is the amphitheatre, a considerable portion of which has 
been uncovered, including a part of the arcades of the exterior 
already excavated. The external diameters of the amphitheatre 
are 410 and 348 ft., while the corresponding diameters of the 
arena are 233 and 167 ft. It is thus the third largest Roman 
amphitheatre known, being surpassed only by that at Verona and 
the Colosseum. Remains of many other Roman buildings also 
exist beneath the modem town, among the best preserved of 
which may be noted the public baths {Thermae AckiUeae) under 
the cathedral, and those under the church of S. Maria dell' Indi- 
rixso. The number of baths is remarkable, and gives some idea 
of the luxtnry of the place in Roman times. The majority were 
excavated by Prince Ignaaio Biscari (1719*86). Some monu- 
mental Roman tombs have also been found, and it is only from 
their position that we can infer the boundaries of the Roman 
city, for no remains of its walls exist. 

Catania exports sulphur, pumice stone, asphalt, oranges and 
lemons, almonds, filberts, cereals, wine and oil. lie haibour is 
a good one: 6,294 ships of a total tonnage of 3*1 entered 
and cleared the port in 1926, and 630,188 tons of merchandise 
were dealt with. Sulphide of carbon is produced here; and there 
are large dyeworks. 

The ancient Catina (Gr. Kaiane, Rom. Catifw}) was founded in 
729 B.c. by colonists from Naxos, perhaps on the site of an earlier 
Siccl settlement — the name is entirely un-Greek, and may be 
derived from K&nvoPy which in the Sicel language, as catinum in 
Latin, meant a basin, and would thus descrite the situation. 
Charondas, a citizen of Catina, is famous as its lawgiver, but his 
date and birthplace are alike uncertain; the fragments preserved 
of his laws show that they belong to a somewhat primitive |X!riod. 
The poet Stesichorus of Himera died here. Very little is heard of 
Catina in history until 476 b.c., when Hiero I. removed its inhab- 
itants to Leontini, repcopled it with 5,000 Syracusans and 5,000 
Peloponnesians, and changed its name to Aetna. In 461 b.c., how- 
ev'er, with the help of Ducetius and the Syracusans, the former 
inhabitants recovered possession of their city and revived the old 
name. Catina was, however, an ally of Athens during the Syra- 
cusan expedition (415-413 b.c.), and served as the Athenian base 
of operations in the early part of the war. In 403 b.c. it was 
taken by Dionysius of Syracuse, who plundered the city, sold the 
inhabitants into slavery and replaced them with Campanian mer- 
cenaries. In the First Punic War it was one of the first cities 
of Sicily to be taken by the Romans (263 b.c.). In 123 b c. there 
vrtis an eruption of Etna so violent that the tithe on the territory 
of Catina payable to Rome was remitted for ten years. It apijears 
to have flourished in the first century b.c., but to have suffered 
from the ravages of Sextus Pompeius. It became a Roman colony 
under Ai^ustus, and it is from thb period that the fertile plain, 
hitherto called the plain of Leontini, begins to be called the plain 
of Catina. It seems to have been at this time the most important 
cky in the island, to judge from the language of Strabo and the 
number of inscriptions found there. In a.d. 351 a lava stream 
threatened the town and entered the amphitheatre, which in the 
time ol Tbeodoric had fallen into ruins, as is clear from the fact 
that be permitted the use of its fallen stones for new buildings. 
It was occupied by Belisartus in 546, sacked by the Saracens in 
903 and taken by the Normans. The latter founded the cathedral; 
but the town was almost entirely destroyed by earthquake in 
1170, and devastated by Henry VI. in 1197. It became the usual 
residence of the Aragonese viceroys of tte 13th and 14th cen- 
turies, and one of them, De Vego, reconstructed the fortifications 
in 1553. In 1669 an eruption of Etna partly filled up the bar^ur, 

•This is the femn vowhed for by the mscriptimis. 
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but spared the town, which was, however, almost entirely destroyed 
by the earthquake of 1693. Since then it has not suffered from 
its proximity to Etna, though all land rommunication between it 
and Messina was cut by the disastrous eruption of Nov., 1928. 

See A. Holm, Catania Antica (tmns. G. Lilx'rtini) (Catania, 1925) ; 
F. de Roberto, Cotawa (Bergamo, Art! Graficbe, 1907). 

CATANZARO, a town and episcopal sec of Calabria, Italy, 
capital of the province of Catanzaro, i.T25ft. above sea-level. 
Pop. (1921) 23.463 (town); 36.138 (commune). The station for 
the town (Catanzaro Sala) is on a branch connecting the two 
main Mnes along the east and west coasts of Calabria, 6m. N. by 
W. of Catanzaro Marina on the east coast, and 20m. E. of S. 
Eufemia Biforcazione. on the west coa.st line. The town enjoys a 
comparatively cool climate in summer, and commands fine views. 
Numerous wealthy families reside here, and the town is clean and 
well built. 

CATAPHYLL, a botanical term for the early leaf-forms pro- 
duced in the lower part of a shoot, such as bud-scales, or scales 
on underground stems. 

CATAPULT, a generic name for warlike engines of the cross- 
bow type used by the ancients (Lat. catapulta, Gr. xaTair^Xri;?). 
(See Engines of War. ) They are usually classed as (a) catapults 
and (6) ballistae (Xi8o/Si6Xot). The former were smaller and were 
used with arrows for what is now called direct fire (/.e., at low 
angles of elevation ) ; the latter were large siege engines discharg- 
ing heavy bolls or stones at a high angle of elevation, like the 
modem howitzer. 

The essential parts of the catapult (see illustration) were the 
frame, the propelling gear, the trough (corresponding to the mod- 
em barrel) and the pedestal. The frame consisted of two hori- 
zontal beams forming top and bottom sills, and four strong up- 
right bars mortised into them. The three open siiaces or compart- 
ments resembling narrow windows, between these four uprights, 
carried the propelling and laying gear. The propelling gear occu- 
pied the two outer “windows.” In each a thick skein of cord or 
sinews was fastened to the top and bottom sills and tightly twisted. 
The stiff wooden arms were inserted in the two skeins, and a spe- 
cially strong bowstring joined the tips of these arms. In the mirl- 
dlc compartment was the hinged forc-end of the trough, which 
was at right angles to the frame and at the back of it. The trough 

could be laid for elevation by a 
movable prop, the upper end of 
which wa.s hinged to the trough, 
wlile the lower ran up and down 
a sort of trail fastened to the pecl- 
fsial. The whole ef|uipment was 
laid for “line” by turning the 
friirne, and with it the trough, 
prop and frail by a pivot in the 
head of the pedestal. Sliding up 
and down in the trough was a 
block, fitted with a trigger mech- 
anism, through which passed the 
middle of the bowstring. The 
pc'destal was a strong and solid 
upright resting upon, and strutted 
to, a framework on the ground; 
its upper end, a.s mentioned 

Thiri^n.. ..Mbi. of di»h.raiog “"d he.vJ of the trail 

a 26 fn. arrow waifhino 1/2 lb., had On coming into action the ma- 
ao range of 400 yardi f^hine was laid for direction and 

elevation. The block and with it the bowstring was next forced 
back against thi* resistance of the twisted skeins to the rear enri 
of the trough, this being effected by a windbss attachment. The 
trigger being then pressed or struck with a hammer, the bowstring 
was released from the block, the stiff arms were violently brought 
back to the frame by the untwisting of the skein.s. and the arrow 
was propelled through the centre “window'* with great velocity. 
A small machine of the type described weighed about 85 lb., and 
sent a “three-span'* (26in.) arrow weighing i lb. at an effective 
man-killlhg velocity somewhat over 400yds. 
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The ballista was considerably larger and more expensive than 
this. In Scipio s siege train, at the attack of New Carthage (Livy 
xxvi. 47, 5), the number of the ballistae was only one-sixth that 
of the catapults. In the ballista the rear end of the trough (which 
projected in front of the frame) always rested upon the ground, 
or rather was fixed to the framework of the pedestal — which was 
a heavy trestle construction — and the trough was thus restricted 
to the angle of elevation, giving the maximum range (45®). Even 
so, the range was not appreciably greater than that of a catapult, 
and in the case of the largest ballistae (90-pounder) it was much 
less. These enormous engines, which, once in position, could not 
be laid on any fresh target, were used for propelling beams and 
stones rather than for shooting arrows, that is, more for the de- 
struction of material than for man-killing effect. The skeins that 
supplied the motive force of all these engines were made of the 
sinews of animals, twisted raw hide, horsehair rope, and, in at 
least one celebrated case, of women’s hair. In 146 b.c., the au- 
thorities of Carthage, having surrendered their engines to the 
Romans in the vain hope of staying their advance, new ones were 
hurriedly constructed, and the women and virgins of the city cut 
off their hair to supply the needed skeins. 

The modern implement known as a “catapult” is formed by a 
forked stick, to the forks of which arc attached the ends of a piece 
of elastic. To the middle of this clastic a pocket is fitted to con- 
tain a bullet or small stone. In use the forked stick is held in the 
left hand and the pocket drawn back with the right. Aim is taken 
and, the pocket being released, the missile flies through the fork 
of the stick. Though classed as a toy, this weapon can do con- 
siderable execution among birds, etc., when skilfully used. The 
name of “catapult” has also been given to a bowling machine 
which is used for cricket practice. 

CATARACT, a waterfall (Gr. xarappAxr?ys, a floodgate, or 
waterfall, something which rushes down). The earliest u.se in Eng- 
lish is of a floodgate or portcullis, and this survives in the name 
of a disease of the eye (see Eye, Diseases of; Ophthalmology). 
The term is also used of a device to regulate the strokes in certain 
types of steam-engine. 

CATARGIU (or Catargi), LASCAR (1823-1899), Ru- 
manian statesman, belonged to an ancient Walachian family, one 
of whose members had been banished in the 17th century by 
Prince Matthew Bassaraba and had settled in Moldavia. Under 
Prince Gregory Ghica (1S49-56) Catargiu rose to be prefect of 
police at Jassy. In 1857 he became a member of the Divan ad 
hoc of Moldavia, a commission elected in accordance with the 
treaty of Paris ( 1 856) to vote on the proposed union of Moldavia 
and Walachia. His strongly conservative views, especially on 
agrarian reform, induced the Conservatives to support him as a 
candidate for the throne in 1859. during the reign of Prince 
Cuza (1S59-66) Catargiu was one of the Opposition leaders. On 
the accession of Prince Charles in May 1866 Lascar Catargiu be- 
came president of the council (prime minister) ; but finding him- 
self unable to co-operate with his Liberal colleagues, I. C. Bra- 
tianu and C. A. Rosetti, he resigned in July, After eight more 
ministerial changes, culminating in the anti-dynastic agitation of 
1870-71, Catargiu formed, for the first time in Rumanian history, 
a stable Conservative cabinet, which lasted until 1876. Impeach- 
ment of himself and his cabinet was threatened, but the proposal 
was withdrawn in 1878, and he remained in opposition until iSSq, 
when he formed a short-lived cabinet, taking the portfolio of the 
Interior. In the Florescu ministry of March 1891 he occupied the 
same position, and in Dec. he again became president of the 
council, retaining office until 1895. He died at Bucharest on 
April II, 1899. 

CATARRH, a term chiefly signifying mild inflammation of 
the mucous membrance of the respiratory passages, in popular 
language a ^*cold.’* It is the result of infection by a micro- 
organism esp. M. catarrhalis, and begins with sneezing and pro- 
fuse watery discharge from the nostrils and eyes while smell and 
taste are impaired. There is usually sore throat and bronchial 
irritation, causing hoarseness and cough. Sometimes temporary 
loss of voice results. There is always more or less feverishness 
and discomfort, and frequently an extreme sensitiveness^ to cold. 


After a few days the symptoms begin to abate, the discharge 
from the nostriU and chest becoming thick and yellow. Where 
natural resistance is low bronchitis or broncho-pneumonia may 
ensue. 

Treatment. A hot bath with a dose of sp. etheris nitr., 
Dover’s powder or aspirin at night is sometimes useful. Pre- 
ventive treatment is by vaccine therapy (9.V.). Locally a snuff 
made of menthol i part, ammonium chloride 3 parts and boracic 
acid 2 parts will relieve the discomfort of thib nose. 

The term catarrh is used in a wider sense to describe a similar 
pathological condition of any mucous surface in the body, e.g, 
gastric catarrh, intestinal catarrh, etc. 

See also Respiratory System, and Alimentary System. 

CATARRHINE APE, the term used (in contradistinction 
to Platyrrhine, q.v.) to describe those apes which have the nostrils 
approximated; the aperture pointing downward; and the inter- 
vening septum narrow. These are the distinguishing features of 
all the Old World primates. (See Primates.) 

CATASTROPHE. In ancient Greek drama the change in 
the plot which leads up to the conclusion (Gr. xarao-rpt^tp, 
to overturn). Hence any sudden change, particularly of a dis- 
astrous nature, and in geology a great convulsion of the earth’s 
surface. 

CATAUXI, a numerous cannibal tribe of South American 
Indians of the Purus river district, Brazil. They cultivate manioc 
and make pottery and bark canoes. 

CATAWBA, the principal tribe of the eastern division of 
the Siouan stock of American Indians; habitat, South Carolina. 
They were friendly to British and Americans, long at war with 
the Iroquois. The population in the 17th century was about 
5,000 ; in 1780 about 500; 1907, 60. 

CATAWBA, an amber coloured, richly flavoured wine made 
from the light-red grape of the same name. The grape is a variety 
of the Vitis lahrusca, a North American and Asiatic species, and 
lakes its name from the Catawba river in North and South 
Carolina. In 1807 Ibe grape was grown in W’ashington, D.C., 
but it was not until about 1823 that the name Catawba was given 
to it. It spread rapidly in New York, Ohio and Ontario, and in 
1928 was extensively grown in the Finger lake section of New 
York. The vine is extremely prolific, the fruit being large and 
very sweet. The grapes are readily preserved, and their great 
use is partly accounted for by that fact. The wine has a 
muscatinc flavour. 

CATBALOGAN, a municipality (with administration centre 
and 15 barrios or districts) and capital of the province and island 
of Samar, Philippine Islands. Pop. (1918) 13,544, of whom only 
10 were whites. It lies midway between the p>orts of Manila and 
Zamboanga and is one of the most imp)ortant commercial cent res 
of the eastern Bisayan islands. The climate is cool and healthful. 
Abaci is the most important agricultural product, and the weav- 
ing of fibres from abaca and silk forms an important industry. 
Mats are woven also from the sedge tiking. The fisheries are 
important. In 1918, it had 9 manufacturing establishments with 
output valued at 93,100 pesos and 164 household indust r>' estab- 
lishments, output, 45,200 pesos. Its six schools were all public. 
The main language spoken is a dialect of Bisayan. 

CATBIRD (Dametella carolinensis) , a North American bird 
of the family Troglodytidae, about 9 in. long, a summer visitor 
from the Gulf of Mexico, north to New Brunswick and Hudson 
Bay. Its plumage i$ slate-gray, with a black cap and tail and 
chestnut under tail-coverts. It is noted for its beautiful song, 
with much of the charm of its close relative, the mocking bird. The 
name expresses the mewing protest of the bird when angry. The 
catbird winters in the southern States, in Cuba, and from Mexico 
to Panama. It is resident in Bermuda. 

CATBOAT, a small sailing-boat of the pleasure variety, having 
the mast stepped forward and carrying a single fore-and-aft main- 
sail set on a boom and gaffi known as a cat rig. These boats are 
also known as Una boats, and frequently carry a centre-board 
(gv.). 

CATCH, a form of concerted vocal music virtually indis- 
tinguishable from the round, save for the fact that it is always 
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humorous in character. The catch had its greatest vogue in earlier 
centuries, when also the words to which it was sung were too 
often more jocose than refined. Particulars of various collections 
available occupy a column of small print in Grove. Of the in- 
numerable catch and glee clubs which existed in England in 
former days one, known simply as the Catch Club, founded as 
long ago as 1761, still exists. {See also under Canon, Contra- 
puntal Forms, Glee and Round.) 

CATCH-CROPS. The natural successor to the wasteful 
fallow of the more primitive farmer is the catch-crop of to-day. 
Its only alternative, if the ground is to be continuously used, is 
the system of continuous cropping; and though here and there 
this has been tried with some success, even with wheat, it is 
never likely to become a common practice. Now every vegetable 
or market garden represents a method of catch-cropping wholly 
substituted for any slowly maturing crop. On the farm the 
system is less intensive and most of the catch-crops are sown in 
late summer or in autumn in immediate succession to the main 
crop. The earliest are meant to provide green food for stock in 
the winter of the same year, the later in the spring of the next 
year; and some, including turnips, which sprout a second time, 
may do both. As a rule, though not always, they follow a corn 
crop; and are therefore in Britain much more freely grown in 
the south than in the north, w^here the com is often carried too 
late to give time for the operation, or a good enough prospect 
of success for the crop. As a matter of habit not wholly due to 
climate, definite rotations of standard crops are more strictly 
followed by northern farmers than by southern. Indeed some 
of the thin, w’arm, early soils in the south arc treated rather like 
gardens with catch-crops following one another on no definite 
system. In sheep districts white turnips are often immediately 
followed by rape, the first supplying winter, and the second 
summer fodder. 

The commonest catch-crops are rye, tares or other vetches, 
winter barley, winter oats and red clover or trifolium. None 
requires deep cultivation; and the trifolium which needs a firm 
seed bed is usually sown broadcast on the unploughed stubble, 
which is thereafter thoroughly harrowed. Annual rye grass, 
vetches and rape, are not infrequently sown in .spring, maize 
and buck-wheat in early summer; and in sheep districts, mu.stard 
is sometimes sown three times successively between March and 
September. The primary objects of catch-cropping are to pro- 
vide food for stock in the leaner seasons and to keep the ground 
in continuous use, substituting “ba.stard” fallows for the old 
“bare” or winter or summer fallows. But the system is much 
involved wdth the art of preventing the loss of nitrogen in certain 
soils in certain climates. Much scientific work on the question 
is still in progress. 

CATCHMENT AREAS. The term “catchment area” is 
used to describe the collecting area from which water would 
flow to a stream or river, the boundary of the area being deter- 
mined by the ridge separating water flowing in opposite directions. 
The amount of water collected within the catchment area would 
depend on the extent of that area, the amount of rain which 
has fallen on the surface, and the proportion of that rainfall which 
has been lost by evaporation or absorption. 

The term “run-off” has been adopted to describe that portion 
of the rainfall which ultimately finds its way to the stream, and 
the ratio between the rainfall and the “run-off” varies widely, 
according to the climatic conditions. 

In England and Scotland the average annual rainfall varies 
from a little over aoin. to i7Sin., and the annual loss by evapora- 
tion from a land surface varies from about 10 to iSin., being less 
in the north, increasing towards the south. 

Evaporation. — ^The loss by evaporation depends on the hours 
of sinuhine, the temperature, and the humidity of the atmosphere, 
and varies greatly during the different periods of the year as mi^t 
naturally be expected. 

The following average figures for the period 1883-1900, illus- 
trate the effect of these various factors on the proportion of the 
rainfall which flowed over Teddington weir from the Thames 
catchment area above that point. 
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The total annual loss by evaporation in Britain is less in regions 
of high rainfall than in areas of low rainfall, and the seasonal 
loss varies in a similar manner. The influence of climatic condi- 
tions on the evaporation is so marked, that in tropical countries 
the proportion of the rain which flows off the ground is small. 

It has been held that forests tend to increa.se the discharge of 
a river by reducing evaporation, but such evidence as has been 
obtainable fails to support this view. Shade cast by the trees 
would reduce evaporation, but rain which would otherwise flow 
from the ground, is absorbed by the trees. Although forests have 
but little effect on the annual loss by evaporation, their presence 
has an influence in delaying the flow of water from the hillsides, 
and when a catchment area has been cleared of timber, floods 
lend to become more intense. 

Evaporation from a water surface is greater than from a land 
surface, esix'cially in tropical countries, and is a matter of impor- 
tance when lakes occupy a considerable proportion of the catch- 
ment area. 

Absorption. — The amount of rain falling on the surface which 
percolates downwards depends on the porosity of the surface soil 
and the nature of the underlying rock, whether impermeable, 
porous, or fissured. 

When the surface i.s impermeable, there would be no loss by 
percolation. 

When the surface is permeable but is underlain by impermeable 
rock, w’ater |H‘rcolatcs downwards till that rock i.s reached and 
then travels underground in the direction of the steepest incli- 
nation of the rock surface, which i.s generally towards the stream, 
water lost by percolation reappearing as si)rings. Such percola- 
tion has little influence on the annual run-off, but may have a 
marked effect on its variations throughout the year. Thick beds 
of permeable material, such as sand or gravel, absorb large vol- 
umes of water, acting as natural storage reservoirs. During 
jx‘riods of abundant rainfall the beds would become saturated, 
and during periods of dry weather water so absorbed would be 
gradually discharged, thus maintaining a considerable flow in 
the stream. 

This point is of great importance when it is desired to utilize 
the water of a stream without constructing a storage reservoir 
to balance its fluctuations, as the quantity of water which could 
be taken during certain periods would be limited to the dry 
weather flow. 

When the surface is permeable and is underlain with permeable 
or fissured rock, such as chalk, the entire rainfall on the catch- 
ment area might percolate downwards, reapijcaring in the form 
of springs issuing cither within or without the limits of the 
catchment area. 

In the former case there would be no surface flow above the 
point where the springs break out, and in the latter, the whole 
catchment area would be void of streams. (W. J. E. B.) 

CATECHISM, a compendium of instruction (particularly of 
religious instruction) arranged in the form of questions and an- 
swers. The custom of catechizing was followed in the schools of 
Judaism and in the Early Church, where it helped to preserve the 
Gospel narrative. {See Catechumen.) 

The catechism as we know it is intended primarily for chil- 
dren and uneducated persons. Its aim is to instruct, and it differs 
from a creed or confession in not being in the first instance an 
act of worship or a public profession of belief. The first regular 
catechisms seem to ^ve grown out of the usual oral teaching of 
catechumdKs, and to have been compiled in the 8th and 9th cen- 
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turies. But it is not till the first stirrings of revolt against the 
hierarchy which preceded the Reformation that they became at 
all widespread or numerous. The Waldenses of Savoy and 
France, the Brothers of the Common Life in Germany, and the 
Unitas Fratrim of Bohemia, all used the same catechism (first 
printed in 1498) for the instruction of their children. It was 
based on St. Augustine’s Enchiridion and considers (a) Faith, 
i.e., the Creed; (h) Hope, i.e„ the Lord’s Prayer; and (c) Love, 
i.c., the Decalogue. 

The age of the Reformation and the invention of printing gave 
a great stimulus to the production of catechisms. The adherents 
of the *'old” and the ^*new” religions alike had to justify their 
views to the unlearned as well as to the learned, and to give in 
simple formulas their reasons for the faith that was in them. 
Moreover, in the universal revolt against authority Christianity 
itself was in danger of perishing, not only as the result of the cul- 
tured paganism of the Renaissance, but also through the brutish 
ignorance of the common folk, deprived now of their traditional 
religious restraints. To this peril the reformers were fully alive, 
and they sought its remedy in education. 

In 1520 Luther had brought out a primer of religion dealing 
briefly with the Decalogue, the Creed and the Lord’s Prayer; and 
other leaders had done something of the same kind. In 1529 all 
these efforts were superseded by Lul her's Smaller Catechism meant 
for the j)eoplc themselves and especially for children, and by his 
Larger Catechism intended for clergy and schoolmasters. These 
works did much to mould the character of the German people 
and powerfully influenced other compilations. 

In J537 John Calvin at Geneva published his catechism for 
children. It was called Instruction and Confession of Faith for 
the use of the Church of Geneva and explained the Decalogue, 
the Apostles’ Creed, the Lord’s Prayer and the Sacraments. It 
was the work of a man who knew littfe of the child mind, and, 
though it served as an admirable and transparent epitome of his 
famous Institutes, it was too long and too minute for the instruc- 
tion of children. Calvin came to see this, and in 1542 drafted a 
*new one which was much more suitable for teaching purposes. 
This was used in Geneva and in Scotland. The Reformed 
churches of the Palatinate, ,on the other hand, used the Heidel- 
berg Catechism (1562-63), mainly the work of two of Calvin’s 
disciples, Kaspar Olevianus and ZachariUs Ursinus. This work is 
perhaps the most widely accepted symbol of the Calvinistic j 
faith, and is noteworthy for its emphasis on the less controversial 
aspects of the Genevan theology. As revised by the synod of 
Dort in 1619, it became the standard of most of the Reformed 
churches of central Europe, and in lime of the Dutch and Ger- 
man Reformed churche.s of America. 

Since 1648 the standard Presbyterian catechisms have been 
those compiled by the Westminster Assembly, presented to par- 
liament in 1647, and then authorized by the General Assembly 
of the Church of Scotland (July 1648) and by the Scottish par- 
liament (Jan. 1649). The Larger Catechism is “for such as 
have made some proficiency in the knowledge of the Christian 
religion,” but is too detailed and minute for memorizing, and 
has never received anything like the reception accorded to the 
Shorter Catechism, which is “for such as are of weaker ca- 
pacity.” The work was done by a committee presided over first 
by Herbert Palmer, master of Queens’, Cambridge, and then by 
Anthony Tuckney, muster of Emmanuel. The Shorter Cate- 
chism, after a brief introduction on the end, rule and essence of 
religion, is divided into two parts: I. The doctrines we are to 
believe (i) concerning the nature of God, (a) concerning the 
decrees of God and their execution. II. The duties we are to 
perform (i) in regard to the moral law, (2) in regard to the 
gospel — (a) inward duties, i.e., faith and repentance, (6) out- 
ward duties as to the Word, the sacraments and prayer. It has 
107 questions and answers, while that of the Anglican Church 
has but 24, grouping as it does the ten commandments and also 
the petitions of the Lord's Prayer, instead of dealing with them 
singly. 

There was no universal catechism published by the Latin 
Church before the council of Trent, but several provincial coun- 


cils, e.g., in Germany and Scotland, moved in self-defence along 
the lines already adopted by the reformers. The council of Trent 
in 1563 resolved on an authoritative worir which was finally 
carried through by two small papal commissions, and issued in 
1566 by Pius V. (Eng. trans. by Donovan, Dublin, 1S29). Being 
uncatechetical in form and addressed to the clergy rather than 
to the people, it missed its intention, and was superseded by 
others, especially by those of the Jesuit Peter Canisius, whose 
Summa Doctrinae et InstituUonis Christianae (1554) and its 
shorter form (1556) were already in the field. The catechisms 
I of Bellarmine (1603) ^nd Bossuet (1687) had considerable 
I vogue, and a summary of the former known as Schema de Parvo 
was sanctioned by the Vatican council of 1870. But the Roman 
Catholic Church as a whole has never had any one official cate- 
chism, each bishop being allowed to settle the matter for his own 
diocese. In England the Roman Catholic Bishops have agreed 
on the use of what is known as “The Penny Catechism,” which 
is very lucid and well constructed. 

Peter Mogilas, metropolitan of Kiev, drew up in 1643, 
Orthodox Confession of the Catholic and Apostolic Eastern 
Church. This bulwark against the encroachments of the Jesuits 
and the Reformed Church was standardized by the synod of 
Jerusalem in 1672. A smaller catechism was drawn up by order 
of Peter the Great in 1723. The catechisms of Levshin Platon 
(1762) and V. D. Philaret (1839), each in his day metropolitan 
of Moscow, are bulky compilations which cannot be memorized, 
though there is a short introductory catechism, prefaced to 
Philaret’s volume (Eng. trans. in Blackmore’s Doctrine of the 
Russian Church, 184s), 

The catechism of the Church of England is included in the 
Book of Common Prayer. It has two parts: (i.) the baptismal 
covenant, the Creed, the Decalogue and the Lord’s Prayer drawn 
up probably by Cranmer and Ridley in the time of Edward VI., 
and variously modified between then (1549) and 1661; (ii.) the 
meaning of the two sacraments, written on the suggestion of 
James I. at the Hampton Court Conference in 1604 by John 
Overall, then dean of St. Paul’s. This supplement to what had 
become known as the Shorter Catechism established its use as 
against the longer one, King Edward Vlth's Catechisme which 
had been drawn up in 1553 by John Ponet, bishop of Winchester, 
and enlarged in 1570 by Alexander Nowell, Overall’s predecessor 
as dean of St. Paul’s. By the rubric of the Prayer Book and by 
the S9th canon of 1603, the clergy are enjoined to teach the cate- 
chism in church on Sundays and holidays after the second lesson 
at Evening Prayer. This custom, long fallen into disuse, has 
largely been revived during recent years, the children going to 
church for a special afternoon service of which catechizing is 
the chief feature. Compared with the thoroughness of most 
other catechisms this one seems scanty, but it has a better chance 
of being memorized, and its very simplicity has given it a firm 
hold on the inner life and conscience of devout members of the 
Anglican communion throughout the world. 

Almost every Christian denomination has its catechism or 
catechisms. Besides those already enumerated there are two in- 
teresting joint productions. In 1898 the National Council of the 
Evangelical Free Churches in England and Wales published an 
Evangelical Free Church Catechism, representing directly or in- 
directly the beliefs of 60 or 70 millions of avowed Christians in 
all parts of the world, a striking example of inter-denominational 
unity. The School Catechism was issued in 1907 by a conference 
of members of the Reformed churches in Scotland, which met on 
the invitation of the Church of Scotland. In its compilation rep- 
resentatives of the Episcopal Church in Scotland co-operated, 
and the book, though “not designed to supersede the distinctive 
catechisms officially recognized by the several churches for the 
instruction of their own children,” certainly “commends itself as 
suitable for use in schools where children of various churches 
are taught together.” 

Catechisms have a strong family likeness. In the main they 
are expositions of the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer and the Deca- 
logue, and thus follow a tradition that has come down from the 
4th century, when Cyril of Jerusalem delivered his catechetical 
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lectares. The Hddelbeif and Westminster Catechisms are of a 
more i<^cal and independent character. The former is based on 
the Epistle to the Romans, and deals with the religious life as 
(i) Repentance, (3) Faith, (3) Love. Under these heads it dis* 
cusses respectively the sin and misery of men, the redemption 
wrought by Christ (here are included the Creed and the Sacra- 
ments) and the grateful service of the new life (the Decalogue). 

See the Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, s.v. (A. J. G.) 

CATECHOL, PYROCATECHIN or PYROCATE- 
CHOL, ortho-dihydroxybenzene, crystalliECs in white rhombic 
prisms, which melt at 104® and boil at 245®; it is readily soluble 
in water, alcohol and ether. Catechol, C«H4(OH)2, was first pre- 
pared in 1839 by H. Reinsch in distilling catechin (the juice of 
Mimosa catechu) \ it occurs free in kino and in beechwood tar; its 
sulphonic acid is present in the urine of man and the horse. It 
is formed in the alkaline fusion of many resins, and may be 
prepared by fusing ortho-phenolsulphonic acid, o-chlorophenol, 
o-bromophenol and phenoidisulphonic acid with potash, by 
acid hydrolysis of o-pbenylenediamine {see Amines), or, better, 
by heating its methyl ether, guaiacol, C6H4(OH)(OCH)i, a con- 
stituent of beechwood tar, with hydriodic acid. 

Ferric chloride gives a green coloration with aqueous catechol, 
while its alkaline solution rapidly changes to a green and finally 
to a black colour on exposure to the air. It reduces ammoniacal 
silver solutions in the cold with formation of a silver mirror and 
alkaline cupric salts to cuprous oxide on heating. 

Guaiacol may be obtained directly from beechwood tar, from 
catechol by methylation with potash and potassium methyl sul- 
phate at 180®, or from anisole by nitration and subsequent 
reduction to amino-anisole, which is then diazotized and 
boiled with water. It melts at 28° and boils at aso*. It is em- 
ployed in medicine as an expectorant. The dimethyl ether or 
veralrol is also used in medicine. Many other catechol deriva- 
tives have been suggested for therapeutic application. Guaiacol 
carbonate is known as duotal, the phosphate as phosphatol, the 
phosphite as guaiaco-phosphal; phosphotal is a mixture of the 
phosphites of creosote phenols. The valerianic ester of guaiacol 
is known as geosote, the benzoic as benzosol, the salicylic as 
guaiacolsalol, while the glycerin ether appears as guaiamar. 

Catechol is the starting-point in the synthesis of the active 
principle of the suprarenal capsules which is variously known as 
adrenaline, epinephrine and suprarenine. The successive stages 
in this s>Tithesis are catechol, chloroacetocatechol, mctbylamino- 
acetocatechol (adrenalone) and inactive adrenaline, which is 
resolved into physiologically active /-adrenaline through the 
bitartrate. 

CATECHU or CUTCH, an extract obtained from several 
plants (the derivation is from the Malay Kachu), its chief sources 
being the wood of two species of acacia {A, catechu and A. suma), 
both natives of India. This extract is known as black catechu. A 
similar extract, known in pharmacy as pale catechu (Catechu 
pallidum), and in general commerce as gambir, or terra japonica, 
is produced from the leaves of Uncaria gambir and U. acida, cin- 
chonaceous plants growing in the East Indian Archipelago. A 
third product to which the name catechu is also applied, is ob- 
tained from the fruits of the areca or betel palm, Areca catechu. 

Ordinary black catechu is usually imported in three diSerent 
forms. The first and best quality, known as Pegu catechu, is 
obtained in blocks externally covered with large leaves; the ieccmd 
and less pure variety is in masses, which have been moulded in 
sand; and the third consists of large cubes packed in coarse bags. 
The wood of the two species of Acacia yielding catechu is taken 
for the manufacture when the trees have attained a diameter of 
about ift. The bark is stripped off and used for tanning, and the 
trunk is split up into small fragments, which are covered with 
water and boiled. When the extract has become sufficiently thick 
it is cast into the forms in which the catechu is found in commerce. 

^ Catechu so prepared is a dark brown, or, in mass, almost black, 
substance, brittle, and having generally a shinii^ lustre. It is 
astri^nt, with a sweetish taste. In cold water it disintegrates, 
and in boiling water, alcohol, acetic acid and strong caustic alkali 
it is completely dissolved. Chemically it consists of a mixture of 
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a peculiar variety of tannin termed catechu-tannic acid with 
catechin or catechuic acid, and a brown substance due to the 
alteration of both these principles. Catechu-tannic acid is an 
amorphous body soluble in cold water, while catechin occurs in 
minute, white, silky, needle-shaped crystals, which do not dissolve 
in cold water. A very minute proportion of quercetin, a principle 
yielded by quercitron bark, has been obtained from catechu. 

Gambir. — Gambir, which is similar in chemical conitnjsition 
to ordinary catechu, occurs in commerce in the form of cubes of 
about an inch in size, with a pale brown or yellow colour, and an 
even earthy fracture. For the preparation of this extract the 
plants above mentioned arc strip|>ed of their leaves and young 
twigs, and these are boiled down in shallow pans. The juice is 
strained off, evaporated, and when sufficiently concentrated is cast 
into shallow boxes, where, as it hardens and dries, it is cut into 
small cubes. 

Gambir and catechu are extensively employed in dyeing and 
tanning. For dyeing they have been in use in India from the most 
remote period, but it was only during the igth century that they 
were placed on the list of European dyeing substances. Catechu is 
fixed by oxidation of the colouring principle, catechin, on the 
cloth after dyeing or printing; and treated thus it yields a varicly 
of durable tints of drabs, browns and olives with different mor- 
dants (see Dyeing). The principal consumption of catechu occurs 
in the preparation of fibrous .substances exposed to water, such as 
fishing-lines and nets, and for colouring stout canvas used for 
covering boxes and portmanteaus under the name of tanned can- 
vas. Black catechu is official in most pharmacopoeias except 
that of Great Britain, in which pale catechu is the official drug. 
The actions and uses of the two are similar, but black catechu is 
the more powerful. The dose is from five to twenty grains. The 
pulvis catechu compositus contains catechu and kino, and may be 
given in doses twice as large as those named. The drug has the 
actions and uses of tannic acid, but owing to the relative insol- 
ubility of catechu-tannic acid, it is more valuable than ordinary 
tannic acid in diarrhoea, dysentery and intestinal haemorrhage. 

CATECHUMEN, a technical term applied to a person re- * 
ceiving instruction in the Christian religion with a view to bap- 
tism (Gr.Karrjxovfieifos, one receiving instruction, from Karrixtlv^ 
to teach orally). The catechumenate grew naturally out of Ju- 
daism, which as a missionary religion had to instruct recruits. 
These were admitted by circumcision and baptism, women by 
baptism only. Second -century practice in Palestine is described 
in Yehamot 47 a.b. ‘They acquaint him with some of the lighter 
and some of the weightier commandments. ... As they show him 
the penalty of breaking commandments, so they show him the 
reward of keeping them. ... If he accepts, they circumcise him 
forthwith . . . when he is healed they at once baptize him ” The 
ordeal was clearly much lighter for women. For this and other 
reasons there was a considerable body of i^otcntial proselytes on 
the fringe of Judaism. They were known as ‘*God-fcarcrs’’; if 
they shrank from circumcision themselves they generally had 
the rite performed on their sons (G. F. Moore, Judaism, i. 323 ff.). 

The Apostles are said to have instructed converts after baptism 
(Acts ii. 41, 42) ; the earliest teaching was presumably an explana- 
tion of the Messianic prophecies in the Old Testament. On the 
Gentile mission PauPs strongest appt!al was made to “The God- 
fearers,” who had been already won for monotheism and Jewish 
standards of morality, and for whom circumcision was no longer 
necessary. The word Karrjx^iP applied to Christian instruction, 
presumably both before and after baptism, occurs in the New 
Testament in Luke i. 4 (of Theophilus), Acts xviii. 25 (of Apollos 
— ^the exact meaning is disputed; see Apollos) and Cial. vi. 6 (“let 
him that is taught communicate with him that teacheth in all good 
things”). 

As the Gentile clement in the Church prefwnderated, instruc- 
tion became more definite. It wa.s prol)ably undertaken by the 
“teachers” (i Cor. xii. 28). The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, 
i.-vi. is a manual of ethical teaching. The Shepherd of Hermas 
was widely used (Eus. H. E. III. hi. 6.). Justin Martyr (ApoL i. 
6i) says converts arc taught to pray for forgiveness before 
ba^isuL ^ 
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In the 4th century, with the rise of heresy, detailed doctrinal 
teaching was given. Of those treatises which have survived, the 
most important are Cyril of Jerusalem’s Catechetical Lectures, 
Gregory of Nyssa’s Catechetical Oration, and Augustine’s de Rudi- 
bus Catechizandis, By this time the postponement of baptism had 
become general ; thus Constantine was not baptized till he was at 
the point of death. Accordingly a large proportion of Christians 
belonged to the catechumenate. Most of them were merely “ad- 
herents” of the Church; others were under definite instruction for 
baptism. The preparation, preceded probably by a period of pro- 
bation, generally coincided with the 40 days of Lent, the baptism 
taking place on Easter Eve. The preparation consisted of (a) 
instruction in what must be renounced, (b) instruction in the 
faith, (c) exorcisms of evil spirits (see Baptism). All catechu- 
mens attended the first part of the Eucharistic Service, known in 
the West as Missa Catechumenorum, after which they were “dis- 
missed.” As infant baptism became general, the catechumenate 
decayed. The baptismal rites now used are clearly adaptations of 
rites intended for the reception of adult catechumens. In the mis- 
sion field the catechumenate has been revived and primitive con- 
ditions are repeated. Thus a polygamist will often be a life-long 
“adherent” debarred from baptism by marriage difficulties of his 
own making. (W. K. L. C.) 

CATEGORICAL means generally unconditional, not sub- 
ject to any conditions or reservations, i. In Logic- — ^The term 
categorical is used to describe those judgments or propositions 
which are neither hypothetical nor disjunctive. These latter are 
the two types of conditional propositions (see Condition); cate- 
gorical propositions are those which make absolute or uncondi- 
tional assertions, like S is P or S is not P, But the distinction 
between categorical and conditional propositions is relative to the 
extent that it is frequently possible to express a proposition of 
the one type as a proposition of the other type without much 
violence to their meaning, e.g., the categorical assertion: Equi- 
lateral triangles arc equiangular, can also be expressed in the con- 
ditional form: // a triangle is equilateral it is equiangular 
* (hypothetical), or either a triangle is equiangular or it is not equi- 
lateral (disjunctive). 2. In Ethics Kant introduced the term 
“categorical imperative” for a moral law that is unconditional or 
absolute, or whose validity or claim does not depend on any 
ulterior motive or end. According to Kant there is only one such 
categorical imperative, which he formulates variously. One 
formula is: “Act only on such a maxim as you can will that it 
should become a universal law.” This is purely formal, and 
expresses the condition of the rationality of conduct, rather than 
the condition of its morality. Another formula given by Kant is: 
“So act as to treat humanity, whether in your own person or in 
another, always as an end, and never as only a means.” (See 
Kant, and Ethics, History or.) 

CATEGORICAL IMPERATIVE: see Categorical. 

CATEGORY means a predicate. Now the predicate of an 
assertion is usually some class-name or concept under which the 
subject is brought, in the case of affirmative assertions, or from 
which the subject is excluded, in the case of negative assertions. 
In popular usage, accordingly, the term category is applied to any 
class or concept. Philosophically, however, the terra category is 
confined to ultimate modes of being, or to the ultimate concepts 
or modes of apprehension by which reality is known. The first 
systematic account of categories was given by Aristotle. His 
account held the field for many centuries. Its most serious com- 
petitor in the history of philosophy is the account given by Kant. 
But although the general orientation of the two philosophers was 
very different, yet their lists of categories are remarkably similar 
when due allowance is made for their difference in philosophical 
standpoint. 

Aristotle’s Account of the Categories*— This is contained 
partly in the treatise of that name which forms the first of the 
collection of logical treatises knowm as the Organon, and partly 
in the Metaphysics. Aristotle assumed that our ultimate modes 
of apprehending reality correspond to ultimate modes of being. 
Like most pre-Kantian philosophers who were not sceptics Aris- 
totle did not seriously consider the possibility that lhality may 


not be in itself what it is perceived or conceived to be. The Aris- 
totelian categories were accordingly regarded by him as expressing 
at once ultimate modes of being and ultimate modes of apprehen- 
sion (or predication). His list of categories was as follows (the 
Latin and English equivalents are added for convenience). 

obala substantia substance irork quando time 

iroadu quantitas quantity KtlcOat situs position (or situa- 

tion) 

TOibv qualitas quality habitus state (or condition) 

vp6t Tt relatio relation irouiif actio activity 

iroO ubi place irdo'xcu' passio passivity (or being 

acted on) 

How exactly Aristotle arrived at his scheme of ten categories 
is not known. It has been suggested that he was guided by familiar 
grammatical distinctions — nouns, adjectives of quantity and of 
quality, adverbs of place and of time, the active and the passive 
voice of verbs, and so on. But there is no real evidence of this 
contention. A certain degree of correspondence between categories 
and grammatical distinctions would be inevitable in any case, 
seeing that distinctions in thought naturally find expression in 
linguistic differences. 

In order to understand the Aristotelian list of categories one 
must be clear about the meaning of “ultimate modes of being” 
which they were intended to express. J. S. Mill was under the 
impression that the list was intended to be a table of classification 
of all nameable things, and consequently criticized it as at once 
defective in some respects and redundant in others. But that was 
a misconception. To be a “thing” is only one “mode of being,” 
namely, that of “substance,” in the Aristotelian list. But the same 
concrete reality can embody many or all modes of being. Of 
Aristotle, for instance, one can predicate that he was a man (sub- 
stance) who lived in Athens (place) in the 4th century b.c. (time), 
taught philosophy (activity), was accused of atheism (passivity), 
felt depressed (state), fled to friends (relation), and so on. A 
classification of “things” would be bad if it included the same 
object (say, Aristotle) in several classes at once. But it is quite 
different with “modes of being.” Several or all ultimate modes of 
being may, and do, exist in the same concrete individual, and yet 
such mode of being may be quite distinct from, and irreducible 
to, any other. To be a “thing” is different from being a “quantity” 
or “quality,” etc., and none of them can be made intelligible by 
reference to the other. The predicate “green” may be explained 
by reference to “colour,” and “colour” may be explained by refer- 
ence to “quality”; but “quality” itself cannot be usefully ex- 
plained by reference to any other term, but is ultimate in this 
sense. Similarly with the other categories — they were all intended 
to express ultimate modes (or summa genera) of being, and there- 
fore of predication. 

Aristotle himself did not regard his ten categories as of equal 
importance. It is clear that he regarded substance as, in a sense, 
the most fundamental category, inasmuch as quantity, quality, 
etc., can only exist in substances. Hence the Scholastic, Cartesian 
and Spinozistic distinction between Substance and Accidem (or 
Mode), between that which exists by itself and that which only 
exists in another. Curiously enough recent thought has tended 
more and more to discard the category of substance altogether (see 
Substance) in favour of a w^orld of “events” in space-time. There 
is also a tendency to discard the categories of activity and passivity 
or at least to reduce them to that of quantity (see Causality). 

Kant’s Account of the Categories* — ^This is most intimately 
connected with his “critical” standpoint, and constitutes the very 
core of his philosophy. Kant dismisses the idea that we can have 
knowledge of things as they are in themselves (noumena), and 
he confines human knowledge to phenomena, that is, to appear- 
ances of the real rather than to the inner being of it. This stand- 
point involves jettisoning of one side of the doctrine of the cate- 
gories as taught by Aristotle, namely, the claim that they repre- 
sent ultimate modes of being. From Kant’s point of view the 
enquiry must confine itself to ultimate modes of human appre - ' 
hension or forms of synthesis. Now Kant held that in all so-called 
human knowledge certain raw materials are supplied from out- 
side, but that they are worked up, as it were, by certain forms of 
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apprehension which are inherent in the human mind (see A 
Iteou), and he distinguished two groups of such forms of syn- 
thesis. In one group he placed space and time, which he regarded 
as forms of synthesis involved already in the very possibility of 
apprehending things at all in sense-perception. They are forms 
of renre-apprehension or perception (as distinguished from forms 
of thought). In the other group he placed the categories or forms 
of thought. This restriction of the term category to a mode of 
thought as distinguished from any other mode of apprehension is 
peculiar to Kant. Aristotle made no such distinction, and using 
the term category in the Aristotelian sense, it may be said that 
Kant recognized the Aristotelian categories of space and time, at 
least as modes of predication. In Kant's special sense, however, 
the categories are forms of conceptual or intellectual synthesis. 
Now judgment is the same as thought or understanding. The 
ultimately different forms of judgment should consequently ex- 
press the ultimately different kinds of synthesis of the under- 
standing. Kant accordingly derived his list of categories from the 
different forms of judgment. But instead of critically determining 
first what the ultimate forms of judgment are he took over from 
formal logic the usually recognized list with just a little further 
elaboration or over-elaboration. His result is represented in the 
following table which gives the Kantian categories together with 
the various forms of judgment to which they severally correspond. 
It will be observed that they are grouped into four principal classes 
with three divisions in each. 


Form of Judgment 

I. Quantity. 

(a) Singular {This S is P) 

(h) Particular {Some S*s arc P) 
(c) Universal {All S's are P) 

II. Quality 

(a) Affirmative (5 is P) 

(b) Negative {S is not P) 

(c) Infinite (5 is not P) 

III. Relation 

(а) Categorical {S is P) 

(б) Hypothetical (// A , thm C) 
(f) Disjunctive {Either A or B) 

IV. Modality 

(a) Problematic {S may he P) 

(b) Assertive (5 is P) 

(c) Apodictic {S must he P) 


Corresponding Category 
I. Quantity. 

{a) Unity 
{b) Plurality 
(r) Totality 
IT. Quality 
{a) Reality 
{b) Negation 
(r) Limitation 

III. Relation 

(rt) Substantiality 
{b) Causality 
(c) Reciprocity 

IV. Modality 

{a) Po.ssibility and Impose 
sibility 

{h) Existence and Non-ex- 
istence 

(r) Necessity and Contin- 
gency. 


It will be noticed that KanCs table of categories includes a 
number of the Aristotelian categories, and to these must be added 
space and time, which Kant did not call categories, but which he 
practically recognized as categories in Aristotle's sense of the 
term, at least on the epistemological side if not on the ontological 
side. But there are also obvious differences between the two 
schemes. The most remarkable of these is the entire absence from 
the Aristotelian scheme of anything corresponding to Kant's cate- 
gories of modality. This difference is significant because it shows 
most clearly the ^fference in their ways of approaching the prob- 
lem. Kant, as already indicated, was mainly or exclusively inter- 
ested in thought, and possibility, actuality, and necessity certainly 
express real differences in our wa^ of thinking about things. Aris- 
totle, however, regarded the categories primarily as modes of 
being; and differences of modality do not express any differences 
in the being of things. 

Later Tendencies. — ^The problem of the categories continued 
to attract deep interest after the time of Kant, and occupied a 
very prominent place in the thought of Hegel whose whole philo- 
sophy turned on it. English philosofdiers also devoted a good deal 
of attention to the problem, especially J. S. Mill Gradually, how- 
ever, interest was lost in the categories as a special problem, 
although it continued to receive some attention from historians 
of idiilosopby, and is of course dealt with incidentally in such new 
systems of i^osophy as that of S. Alexander (Space, Time and 
Deity). The fact is that the new movements in geometry and 
in lAysics are tending to upset such familiar cat^ories as those of 
space, time, substance and causality, and the whole subject may 
it said to in the melting-pot. 


Bibuographt. — W. B. Joseph, Introduction to Logic (19x6) ; 
J. S. Mill, System of Logic (1875) ; B. Bosanquet, Knowledge and 
Reality (1892); E. v. Hartmann, Kategorienlehre (1896); F. A. 
Trendelenburg, Geschichte der Kategorienlehre (1846); W. Windcl- 
band. System der Kategorien (1900). See al.so Akistotle; Kant; 
Hbcel. (A. Wo.) 

CATENA VINCENZO DI BIAGIO (c. 1470-1531) 

Venetian painter, a descendant of an old Venetian family, and not 
the same person as the artist Vincenzo da Treviso, with whom he 
was at one time erroneously identified. Catena probably studied 
in Giovanni Bellini's studio in Venice during the last decades of 
the 15th century. Ridolfi, the earliest of Catena’s biographers, 
says of him: “The character of Catena's genius as a painter was 
noble, as his works show. In addition, he was the possessor of 
great wealth, which enabled him to paint at ease and to gain dis- 
tinction. He lived at the same time as Giorgione, whose glory he 
strove to emulate by every means in his power." The Bcllinesque 
phase of his art is represented by the three following pictures, 
w'hich are all signed: “Virgin and Child," in the Walker gallcr>’ at 
Liverpool; “Virgin and Child with Saints and Donors." in the 
Mond Collection; “The Holy family with a saint," at Budapest. 
The “Trinity" in the church of S. Simeone Grande at Venice, and 
the “Virgin and Child with two Saints" in the V'cnice Academy 
(348) may also be ascribed to this early period. The following 
works may be classified as representing his second or middle 
period, when Giorgione's influence made itself increasingly felt; 
“The Doge Leonardo Loredan kneeling before the Virgin" (1510), 
in the Doge’s Palace; the “St. Jerome in his Study," and the 
“Madonna and Child, with a kneeling w’arrior,'’ both in the Na- 
tional Gallery. The latter picture was purchased as by Giorgione. 
“The Adoration of the Infant Christ with Donor and Shepherd 
boy," of Lord Brownlow’s collection; “Christ giving the Keys to 
St. Peter" in the Gardiner collection at Boston; half figure of 
Judith in the Querini-Stampalia collection in Venice, and his 
masterpiece dated 1520, the “Glorification of St. Cristina," in S. 
Maria Mater Domini at Venice; these all belong to the middle and 
best period. The “Judith" ascribed to Giorgione in the Hermitage 
at Leningrad has been ascribed to Catena by two authorities* 
(Hadeln, Richter ). A representative work of Catena’s last period 
is the “Holy Family’' at Dresden (Woermann 65) which is cool 
in tone and pale in colour. Catena was a good portraitist; the 
Berlin museum contains his portrait of Raimund Fugger men- 
tioned by Vasari; at the National Gallery, London, and the Vienna 
museum are two portraits in the Bellini style. Catena died soon 
after Sept. 30, 1531, the date of his last will. He left his property 
to the Painter's gild at Venice, with provision for dowries to 
daughters of poor painters. 

Bibliocrapiiv. — V asari, Milancsi, Vile; Ridolfi, Maraviglie dell* Arte 
(1648); Boschini, Le riche Minere (1674); B. Berenson, Venetian 
Painters (1899) ; J. P. Richter, Mond Collection (1910); Crowe and 
Cavalcasellc, History of Painting in North Italy (edit. T. Borenius, 
1912); baron v. Hadeln in Rieme, Lexikon der Bildenden Kiinstc 
(19*2). 

CATENARY: see Curves, Special. 

CATERAN, the band of fighting men of a Highland clan 
(Gaelic ccathairine, a collective word meaning fieasantry); hence 
the term is applied to the Highland, and later to any, marauders 
or cattle-lifters. ^ 

CATERHAM, an urban district of Surrey, England, 20 m. S 
of London by the S.R. Pop. (1921) 11,763. It lies in healthy 
Downs country, and has grown in modern times from a village 
into a large residential town. There are large barrack.s in the 
neighbourhood, and the Metropolitan district lunatic asylum is 
close to the town. 

CATERPILLAR, the popular name given to the larva of 
butterflies, moths and saw-flies (see Lepidoptera; Hymenoptera; 
Insects ; Metamorphosis ) . 

CATESBY, ROBERT (1573-1605), English conspirator, 
son of SiT WiUiam Catesby of Lapworth, Warwick, prominent 
recusant, was bom in 1573, and entered Gloucester hall (now 
Worcester college), Oxford, in 1586. In 1596 he was one of tho.se 
arrested on suspicion during an illness of Queen Elizabeth. In 
1601 he took part in the rebellion of Essex, was wounded in the 
fight and ^prisoned, but finally pardoned on the payment of an 
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enormous fine. In 1602 he despatched Thomas Winter and the 
Jesuit Tesimond alias Greenway to Spain to induce Philip III. to 
organize an invasion of England, and in 1603, after James’s acces- 
sion, he was named as an accomplice in the '‘Bye Plot.” Exas- 
perated by his personal misfortunes and by the repressive measures 
under which his co-religionists were suffering, he was now to be 
the chief instigator of the Gunpowder Plot. The idea seems first 
to have entered his mind in May, 1603. About the middle of Jan. 
1604 he imparted his scheme of blowing up the Parliament House 
to his cousin Thomas Winter, subsequently taking in Guy Fawkes 
and several other conspirators. But his determination not to 
allow warning to be given to the Roman Catholic peers was the 
actual cause of the failure of the plot. A fatal mistake had been 
made in imparting the secret to Francis Tresham {q.v.), in order 
to secure his financial assistance; and there is little doubt that he 
was the author of the celebrated letter to his brother-in-law, 
Lord Monteagle, which betrayed the conspiracy to the Govern- 
ment on Oct. 26. On receiving the news, Catesby exhibited extraor- 
dinary coolness; he refused to abandon the attempt, and his 
confidence was strengthened by Fawkes’s report that nothing in 
the cellar had been touched or tampered with. After the discovery 
of the conspiracy Catesby fled with his fellow-plotters, taking 
refuge ultimately at Holbeche, Staff.s., where on the night of 
Nov. 8 he was overtaken and killed. He had married Catherine, 
daughter of Thomas Leigh of Sloneleigh, Warwick and left a son, 
Robert, who inherited that part of the family estate which had 
been settled on Catesby ’s mother and was untouched by the attain- 
der. Robert is said to have married a daughter of Thomas Percy. 
{See also Gunpowder Plot.) 

CAT-FISH, the name generally given to the fishes of the .sub- 
order Siluroidea of the order Ostariophysi, in which the air-bladder 
is connected with the internal ear by a chain of ossicles, probably 
enabling the fishes to hear well. From the Cyprinoids (characins, 
carps and electric eels) the Siluroids are distinguished by having 
the body naked or armoured with bony plates, never normally 
scaled, and by a number of osteological characters: the air-bladder 
generally extends laterally so that on each side it is in contact with 
the skin above the pectoral fin. The name "cat-fish” has reference 
to the long barbels or feelers about the mouth, of which one pair 
supported by the maxillaries is always present; generally there are 
two pairs below the chin, and frequently another developed from 
the valves between the nostrils. Nearly all the Siluroids are fresh 
water fishes, but two families are secondarily marine, the Ariidae, 
found on the coasts and in estuaries of all tropical countries, and 
the Plofosidae of the Indo-Pacific. The group is a large and varied 
one, containing probably about 2,000 species belonging to 23 
different families; most are omnivorous, feeding on almost any 
kind of animal or vegetable 
food, and acting as scavengers. 

The spines of the dorsal and pec- 
toral fins, which are so generally 
present, are powerful weapons, 
capable of inflicting severe and 
sometimes poisonous wounds. 

The cat-fishes of North Amer- 
ica belong to the family Amiuri- 
dae, which is peculiar to that con- 
tinent except for a species in 

China, and is known also from pic. , — cat.fish of north amer. 
fresh-water deposits in Wyoming ica, of the family amiuridae 
of middle Eocene age. The Amiuridae are closely related to the 
Bagridae of Africa and Asia, and like them and most Siluroids 
have a short dorsal fin, with a spine, followed by an adipose fin 
on the tail. The anterior rays of the pectoral fins are spinous. The 
head is rather flat, with the mouth terminal and moderately wide, 
and the jaw^s with bands of small teeth; t(iere arc eight barbels. 
There are about 25 species, some of which are small; Atmurus 
lacustris of the Great Lakes attains a weight of more than 1501b. 
These fishes scoop out a nest in the mud, and the male parent 
guards the eggs, and later swims with the brood near the shore. 

The European cat-fish {Silurus glanis), the "Weis” of the Ger- 
mans, is said to reach a length of loft. and a weight of^^oo lbs. It 


has a very long tail, beneath which is the long anal fin. Another 
species (ParusUurus aristoteUs) occurs in Greece; the remaining 
SUuridae are Asiatic. In South and Central America are no lest 
than nine families of Siluroids, all endemic. Diplomyste of Chile 
and Argentina, with toothed maxillary, is the most primitive living 

Siluroid, but other South Ameri- 
can forms are highly specialized. 
Of the Aspredinidae, Aspredo 
batrachus is remarkable for the 
way in which the female carries 
the eggs on the abdomen; these 
sink into the soft spongy skin 
and a cup develops round each 
and then becomes stalked. The 
Trichomycteridae include Stego- 
IOOLO..CAU vandellia, little slender 

Fio. Z.—CAT-FISH OF THE GREAT naked fishcs that live parasitically 
LAKES. (AMIURU8 LACUSTRIS) in the gill chambers of other 
fishes, and are said to enter the urethra of persons bathing, and by 
distending the short spines with which the gill-covers are armed, 
to cause inflammation or even death. 

The Loricariidae, with about 300 species, are mostly fishes that 
are covered by a long armour of five scries of bony plates on each 
side, and have the lips expanded into a sucker by means of which 
they hold on to stones. They feed mainly on mud and algae and 
have a very long intestine that is coiled like a watch-spring. In 
some species there are pronounced sexual differences, the males 
having broader and blunter heads, margined with spines or 
bristles, or bearing branched tentacles on the snout. In the 
mountain streams of the Andes the Loricariidae are represented 
by small forms (Cyclopium or Arges) known as "prenadillas” ; in 
these regions there are no carnivorous fishes to attack them and 
they are completely naked, having lost the bony armour that pro- 
tects the lowland forms. A mining engineer who had diverted a 
stream in order to empty a pot-hole, observed a number of these 
fishes climb a precipice from the hole to the stream above it, ob- 
taining alternate holds with the sucker and the rough surface of 
the pelvic fins; these were moved forward by the contraction of 
special muscles attached to the pelvic bones, while the sucker was 
holding. The Callichtyidae are another armoured family, but with 
only two rows of plates on each side of the body. Callichthys 
builds nests of grass, sometimes placed in a hole scooped out of 
the bank; both parents guard the nest. In the South American 
Doradidae, as in the similar but unrelated Mochochidae of Africa, 
the air-bladder is a sound-producing organ. Doras travels from one 
pond to another in the dry season, sometimes journeying all night. 
The Clariidae of Africa and Asia are also air-breathing fishes, 
provided with air-chambers above 
the gills; in Glorias special vas- 
cular tree-like organs nearly fill 
the chamber, but in Saccobran- 
chus these are absent and the 
air-sac extends backwards for 
half the length of the fish. These 
are elongate, more or less cel- 
shaped fishes; in the dry season 
they burrow in the mud, but 
some species are said to leave 
their burrow^s at night and crawl 
about on land in search of food. 

The African AmpkUUdac and the Sisoridae of India have the 
lower surface of the head and abdomen fiat and the p>aired fins 
horizontal, an adaptation to life in mountain torrents; in some 
genera the lips form a sucker similar to that of the Loricariidae, 
The electric cat-fish (Malopterurus electricus) is widely dis- 
tributed in Africa. The skin is soft, and immediately beneath 
it lies the electric organ, formed of rhomboidal cells of a fine 
gelatinous substance, and differing from that of other fishes in 
being part of the tegumentary system, not derived from the 
muscles. Certain species of SynodonHs, a genus common in the 
Nile, are white on the back and blackish beneath, a coloration con- 
nected with their habit of swimming belly upwards. The Ariidae, 
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most of which live in salt water, an typical Siluroids in form 
and structure of the fins, whereas the other marine family, the 
Plotoaidae, have a very long tail, with the long anal fin confluent 
with the caudal In some species of Arts the eggs, few in number 
and as large as marbles, are carried about by the male in his 
mouth. BuckUsnditm from the lower Eocene (London clay) is an 
Ariid. (C. T. R.) 

CATGUT, the name applied to cord of great toughness and 
tenacity prepared from the intestines of sheep, or occasionally 
from those of the horse, mule and ass. Those of the cat are not 
employed, and therefore it is supposed that the word is properly 
kitgut, kit meaning "‘fiddle,'* and that the present form has arisen 
through confusion with The substance is used for the 

strings of harps and violins, as well as other stringed musical in- 
struments, for hanging the weights of clocks, for bow-strings, and 
for suturing wounds in surgery. To prepare it the intestines are 
cleaned, freed from fat, and steeped for some time in water, after 
which their external membrane is scraped off with a blunt knife. 
They are then steeped for some time in an alkaline lye, smoothed 
and equalized by drawing out, subjected to the antiseptic action of 
the fumes of burning sulphur, if necessary dyed, sorted into sizes, 
and twisted together into cords of various numbers of strands 
according to their uses. The best strings for musical instruments 
are imported from Italy (“Roman strings’*), and it is found that 
lean and ill-fed animals yield the toughest gut. 

CATHA, the kkat of the Arabs, a shrub widely distributed 
and much cultivated in Arabia and tropical Africa from Abys- 
sinia to the Cape. The dried leaves are used for the preparation 
of a kind of tea and also as tobacco. The plant is a member of the 
Celastraceae, a family of shrubs and trees found in temperate and 
tropical climates and represented in Britain by the spindle-tree 
(Euonymus enropaeus). 

CATHARS (Cathari or Catharists), a widespread heretical 
sect of the middle ages. This article relates to the Western 
Cathars, as they appear (i) in the Cathar Ritual written in 
Provencal and preserved in a 13th-century ms. in Lyons, pub- 
lished by Cledat, Paris, 1888; (2) in Bernard Gui’s Practica 
inquisitionis haereticae pravitatisy edited by Canon C. Douais, 
Paris, 1/886; and (3) in the prods verbal of the inquisitors' re- 
ports. Some are dualists, and believed that there are two gods 
or principles, one of good and the other of evil, both eternal; but 
as a rule they subordinated the evil to the good, and all were uni- 
versalists in so far as they believed in the ultimate salvation of 
all men. 

Their tenets were as follows : — The evil god, Satan, who inspired 
the malevolent parts of the Old Testament, is god and lord of this 
world, of the things that are seen and are temporal, and especially 
of the outward man which is decaying, of the earthen vessel, of | 
the body of death, of the flesh which takes us captive under the I 
law of sin and desire. This world is the only true purgatory and 
hell, being the antithesis of the world eternal, of the inward man 
renewed day by day, of Christ's kingdom which is not of this 
world. Men are the result of a primal war in heaven, when hosts 
of angels incited by Satan or Lucifer to revolt were driven out, and 
were imprisoned in terrestrial bodies created for them by the 
adversary. 

How shall man escape from bis prison-house of flesh, and undo 
the effects of his fall? For mere death brings no liberation, unless 
a man is become a new creation, a new Adam, as Christ was; un- 
less be has received the gift of the spirit and become a vehicle of 
the Paraclete. If a man dies unreconciled to God through Christ, 
he must pass through another cycle of imprisonment in flesh; per- 
haps in a human, but with equal likelihood in an animal’s b^y. 
For when after death the powers of the air throng around and 
persecute, the soul flees into the first lodging of clay that it finds. 
Christ was a life-giving spirit, and the bom homines, the '"good 
men,” as the Cathars called themselves, are his ambassadors, 
^ey alone have kept the spiritual baptism with fire which Christ 
instituted, and which has no connection with the water baptism 
of John; for the latter was an unregenerate soul, who failed to 
itcognize the Christ, a Jew whose mode of baptism with water 
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belongs to the fleeting outward world and is opposed to the 
kingdom of God. 

The Cathars fell into two classes, corresponding to the Baptized 
and the Catechumens of the early church, namely, the Perfect, 
who had been “consoled,” i.c., had received the gift of the 
Paraclete; and the ervdentes or Believers. The Perfect formed the 
ordained priesthood and controlled the church; they received from 
the Believers unquestioning oliedicnce, and as vessels of election in 
whom the Holy Spirit already dwelt, they were adored by the 
faithful, who were taught to prostrate themselve.s before them 
whenever they asked for their prayers. They alone were become 
adopted sons, and so able to use the Lord’s Prayer, which begins, 

I “Our Father, which art in heaven.” The Perfect alone knew 
I God and could address him in this prayer, the only one they 
used in their ceremonies. The mere credens could at best invoke 
the living saint, and ask him to pray for him. 

All adherents of the sect seem to have kept three Lents in the 
year, as also to have fasted Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays 
of each week; in these fasts a diet of bread and water was usud. 
But a credens under probation for initiation, which lasted at least 
one and often several years, fasted always. The life of a Perfect 
was so hard, and. thanks to the inquisitors, so fraught with danger, 
that most Believers deferred the rite until the death-bed, us in 
the early centuries many believers deferred baptism. The rule 
imposed complete chastity. The passages of the New Testament 
which seem to connive at the married relation were interpreted by 
the Cathars as spoken in regard of Christ and the church. The 
Perfect must also leave his father and mother. The family must 
be sacrificed to the divine kinship. He that loveth father or 
mother more than Christ is not worthy of him, nor he that loveth 
more his son or daughter. The Perfect takes up his cross and 
follows after Christ. He mu.st abstain from all flesh diet except 
fish. He may not even cat cheese or eggs or milk, for they, like 
meat, are produced per viam gvnerationis sen coitus. F.verything 
that is sexually begotten is impure. I- ish were supposed to l)e born 
in the water without sexual connection, and on the basis of this old 
physiological fallacy the Cathars framed their rule of fasting.* 
And there was yet another reason why the Perfect should not eat 
animals, for a human soul might be imprisoned in its body. Nor 
might a Perfect or one in course of probation kill anything, for 
the Mosaic commandment applies to all life. 

The central Cathar rite was consolamnitum, or baptism with 
the spirit. The spirit received was the Paraclete, the Comforter, 
derived from God and sent by Christ, who said, “The Father is 
greater than I.” Of a consubstantial Trinity the Cathars naturally 
had never heard. Infant bapti.sm they rejected because it was un- 
scriptural and because ail baptism with water was an appanage of 
the Jewish demiurge Jehovah, and as such expressly rejected by 
Christ. The consolamentum removes original sin, undoes the 
effects of the primal fall, clothes upon us our habitation which is 
from heaven, restores to us the lost garment of immortality. A 
Consoled is an angel walking in the flesh, whom the thin screen 
of death alone separates from Christ and the beatific vision. The 
rite was appointed by Christ, and has been handed down from 
generation to generation by the boni homines. 

In the case of a candidate for initiation the Perfect addresses 
the postulant by the name of Peter; and explains to him from 
Scripture the indwelling of the spirit in the Perfect, and his 
adotition as a son by God. The Lord’s Prayer is then repeated by 
the postulant after the elder, who explains it clause by clau.se. 
Then came the Renunciation, primitive enough in form, but 
the postulant solemnly renounced, not Satan and his works and 
pomp, but the harlot church of the persecutors; he renounced the 
cross which its priests had signed on him by baptism and other 
magical rites. Next followed the spiritual baptism itself, consist- 
lag of imposition of hands, and holding the Gospel on the pos- 
tulant’s head. The elder begins a fresh allocution by citing Matt, 
xxviii. 19, Mark xvi. 15, 16, John iii. 3 (where the Cathars’ text 
must originally have omitted in v. 5 the words “of water and,” 
since their presence contradicts their argument). Acts ix. 17, 18, 
viii. 14-17, are then cited; also John xx. 21-23, Matt. xvi. 18, 19, 
Matt, xviiir 18-20, for the Perfect one receives in this rite power 
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to bind and loose. The Perfect’s vocation is then defined in terms 
of a strictly literal observance of the Commandments and the 
Sermon on the Mount. Asked if he will fulfil these demands, 
the postulant answers: ‘T have this will and determination. Pray 
God for me that he give me his strength.” The next episode of the 
rite exactly reproduces the Roman confiteor as it stood in the 2nd 
century; “the postulant says: * Par cite nobis. For all the sins I have 
committed, in word or thought or deed, I come for pardon to 
God and to the church and to you all.’ And the Christians shall 
say: 'By God and by us and by the church may they be pardoned 
thee, and we pray God that he pardon you them.’ ” 

There follows the act of “consoling.” The elder takes the Gos- 
pel off the white cloth, where it has lain all through the ceremony, 
and places it on the postulant’s head, and the other boni homines 
present place their right hands on his head; they shall say the 
parcias (spare), and4.hrice the “Let us adore the Father and Son 
and Holy Spirit,” and then pray thus: “Holy Father, welcome thy 
servant in thy justice and send upon him thy grace and thy holy 
spirit.” Then they repeat the “Let us adore,” the Lord’s Prayer, 
and read the Gospel (John i. 1-17). This was the vital part of the 
whole rite. The credens is now a Perfect one; the Perfect ones 
present give him the kiss of peace, and the rite is over. 

The Cathar Eucharist was equally primitive, and is thus de- 
scribed by a contemporary writer in a 13th-century ms. in the 
Milan Library: — “The Benediction of bread is thus performed 
by the Cathars. They all, men and women, go up to a table and 
standing up say the ‘Our Father,’ [as according to St. Gregory 
{Ep. ix. 12-26), was the custom of the apostles]. And he who is 
prior among them, at the close of the Lord’s Prayer, shall take 
hold of the bread and say: ‘Thanks be to the God of our Jc.sus 
Christ. May the Spirit be with us all.’ And after that he breaks 
and distributes to all. And such bread is called bread blessed, 
although no one believes that out of it is made the body of 
Christ.” 

Authorities. — J. B. Mullingcr, art. “Albigenses” in Hastings, 
Encyclopaedia oj Kelif'ion and Ethics, vol. i. ; C. H. Haskins, “Robert 
•le Bougre” in American Historical Review, 1902; F. C. Conybearc, 
The Key of Truth (Oxford, 1898) ; J. J. I. Dollingcr, Beitrdge zur 
Sektengeschichte (Miinchen, 1890) ; Jean Guiraud, Questions d^histoire 
(Paris, 190O) ; C. Douais, Les HMtiques du midi au XIJI^ sikcle 
(Paris, 1891); L. Clcdat, Le Nouveau Testament, traduH au XllP- 
si tele cn langue provenqale, suivi d’un riluel cat hare (Paris, 1887) ; 
Ch. Schmidt, Ilistoire ei doctrine dc la secte dcs Cathares (Paris, 1849). 

CATHARSIS means purification. Since the time of Aristotle 
the term has been definitely associated with the question of the 
effects of tragedy on the spectators or on the actors. Aristotle 
maintained that tragedy and also certain kinds of music tend to 
purify the spectators and listeners by artistically exciting certain 
emotions which act as a kind of homeopathic relief from their 
own selfish passions. Goethe was of opinion that the catharsis 
affects the actors in the tragedy rather than the spectators or 
readers. Lessing, on the other hand, held that it affects the 
spectators and readers rather than the performers. Lessing also 
maintained that catharsis takes the form of a sublimation of the 
emotions or their conversion into virtuous dispositions. 

Bibliography. — Butcher, Aristotle's Theory of Poetry (1895); J- 
Bernays, Zwei Abhandlunger iiber die AristoteUsche Theorie des 
Dramas (1880); G. E. Lessing, Hamburgische Dramaturgic (1769, 
etc.) . 

CATHARTIDAE: see Vulture. 

CATHAY, the name by which China became known to 
mediaeval Europe. It is derived from Khitai, the name of the 
kingdom of Khitan Tartars (10th and nth centuries a.d.) which, 
based on Manchuria (the north-east gateway into China), in- 
cluded at times part of north China as well, and which towards 
its close had its capital at Yenking (Kublai Khan’s Cambaluc, 
g.v., and the modem Peking). The Central Asian Tartars, in 
touch only with its northern territories, knew China by this 
name and the Russians through contact with them introduced it 
into Europe. The Russians and the peoples of central Asia still 
know China as Khitai or Kitai. Although in Marco Polo’s time all 
China was under the control of the Great Khan, he limits Cathay 
to the country north of the Yang-tze Valley and calls ^uth China 
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by the separate name of Mangi. The distinction was at that time 
a real one, since Mangi retained the old Sung culture practically 
undiluted while Cathay bore the impress of the Tartar Conquest 
(see CttiSA). In the z6th century, however, when European 
navigators following the sea-route via the Spice Islands reached 
Far Eastern waters it was Mangi which they knew as China and 
Cathay was understood as lying away to the north of it and to be 
reached by a still undiscovered sea-route. Hence ensued the 
search for the north-west and north-east passages irom Europe to 
the renowned Cathay. This dualism corresponds to the much 
earlier distinction apparent in Roman literature between the 
Seres — the Chinese as approached by the overland route — ^and 
the Sinae — the Chinese as approached by the sea-route from the 
south. It was not until the early 17th century that the identity 
of the country and of the people reached by the two routes was 
realized. 

CATHCART, SIR GEORGE (1794-1854), English soldier, 
third son of the ist Earl Cathcart, was bom in London on May 
12, 1794. He was educated at Eton and Edinburgh university. 
In 1810 he entered the army, and in 1S12 accompanied his father 
to Russia as aide-de-camp. He served with the Russian army in 
Germany in 1813 and in France in 1814, and in 1850 he pub- 
lished Commentaries on these campaigns. After the peace of 
1814 he accompanied his father to the congress of Vienna. He 
was present at Quatre Bras and at Waterloo, as an aide-de-camp 
to the duke of Wellington, whom he accompanied to the con- 
gresses of Aix-la-Chapclle and Verona, and in 1826 to Pmssia. 
Promoted lieutenant-colonel in 1826, he was placed on half-pay 
in 1834. In 1838 he was sent as commander of the King’s 
Dragoon Guards to Canada. In March, 1852, he succeeded Sir 
Harry Smith as governor and commander-in-chief at the Cape, 
and brought the Kafir war to a successful conclusion. He pro- 
mulgated the first constitution of Cape Colony, and conducted 
operations against the Basuto. Cathcart received a K.C.B. in 
1853. In Dec., 1853, he was made adjutant-general of the army 
and was sent out to the Crimean War in command of the 4th 
division. He fell at the battle of Inkerman (Nov. 5, 1854) and 
his remains, with those of other officers, were buried on Cathcart ’s 
Hill. 

See Colburn's United Service Magazine, Jan., 1855; Correspondence 
of the Hon. Sir George Cathcart relative to Kaffraria (1856); A. W. 
Kinglake’s Invasion of the Crimea, vol. v. 

CATHCART. WILLIAM SCHAW CATHCART, ist 

Earl (1755-1843), English soldier and diplomatist, was bom at 
Petersham Sept. 17, 1755, and died at his estate near Glasgow 
June 16, 1843. In 1868 he went to St. Petersburg, where his 
father, the oth Baron Cathcart (1721-76), was ambassador. Suc- 
ceeding to the barony in 1776 he joined the army, and served 
in America, where he commanded an irregular corps, the “British 
Legion,” and was quartennaster-general to the forces. From 1 793 
to 1795 he served with the 29th foot in the Low Countries, and 
was appointed commander-in-chief in Ireland, 1803-05, after 
which he commanded the British expedition to Hanover (1805). 
After his successful conduct of the expedition to Copenhagen, 
which surrendered to him in 1807, he was created Viscount Cath- 
cart of Cathcart and Baron Greenock of Greenock. Promoted to 
the rank of general in 1812, he served in Russia, as ambassador 
and military comimssioner, with the headquarters of the allies, 
throughout the War of Liberation (1812-14), and was raised to 
an earldom, for his services, in 1814. 

His son, Charles Murray Cathcart, 2nd Earl (1783-1859), 
succeeded to the title in 1843. In 1800 he entered the 2nd Life 
Guards, and served in the Mediterranean (1805-06), in the Wal- 
cheren expedition of 1809, and at Barossa, Salamanca, and Vit- 
toria. He was also present at Waterloo, after which he received 
the C.B. From 2846 to 1849 be ^as commander-in-chief in Can- 
ada; in 1859 be was raised to the rank of full general. Cathcart ’s 
interest in scientific pursuits led to his discovery, in 1841, of a 
new rninml vduch was named Greenoddte. 

CATBKIART. a parish situated partly in Renfrewshire and 
partly in Lanarksmre, Scotland. Part of the parish was added to ' 
Glasgo# in 191 x. The Renfrewshire portion has the larger area 
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(2»3B7 acres), but the smaller population (2,913), the area of the 
Lanarkshire portion being 745 acres and the population (1921) 
43,37s. The industries include pap>er-making and chemical manu- 
factures. The p)arish includes the to^n of Cathcart (pop. 3.915), 
and the villages of Old and New Cathcart, but much of it, though 
outside the city boundaries, is practically continuous with some 
of the southern suburbs of Glasgow. The White C^t flows through 
the parish. In the 12th century Cathcart became a barony of the 
Cathcarts, who derived the title of their lordship (1460) and earl- 
dom (1814) from it. On the Queen’s Knowe, a hillock near the 
ruins of Cathcart castle, a memorial marks the spot where Queen 
Mary watched the progress of the battle of Langside (1568), the 
site of which lies within the parish. 

CATHEDRAL, more correctly “cathedral church” (ecclesia 
cathedralis), the church which contains the oflacial “seat” or 
throne of a bishop — cathedra, one of the Latin names for this, 
giving us the adjective “cathedral.” The adjective has gradually, 
for briefness of speech, assumed the character of a substantive. 

History and Organization.— It was early decreed that the 
cathedra of a bishop was not to be placed in the church of a 
village, but only in that of a city. There was no difficulty as to 
this on the continent of Europe, where towns were numerous, and 
where the cities were the natural centres from which Christianity 
was diffused among the t>eople who inhabited the surrounding 
districts. In the British isles, however, the case was different; 
toivns were few and, owing to other causes, instead of exercising 
jurisdiction over definite areas or di.stricls, many of the bi.shops 
were bishops of tribes or peoples, as the bishops of the South 
Saxons, the West Saxons, the Somersaetas and others. The 
cathedra of such a bishop was often migratory, and was at times 
placed in one church, and then another, and sometimes in the 
church of a village. In 1075 a council was held in London, under 
the presidency of Archbishop Lanfranc, which, reciting the decrees 
of the council of Sardica held in 347 and that of Laodicea held in 
360 on this matter, ordered the bishop of the South Saxons to 
remove his see from Selscy to Chichester; the Wilts and Dorset 
bishop to remove his cathedra from Sherborne to Old Sarum, and 
the Mercian bishop, whose cathedra was then at Lichfield, to 
transfer it to Chester. Traces of the tribal and migratory system 
may still be noted in the designations of the Irish sec of Meath 
(where the result has been that there is now no cathedral church) 
and Osso^>^ the cathedral church of which is at Kilkenny. Some 
of the Scotti.sh sees were also migratory. Occasionally two 
churches jointly .share the distinction of containing the bishop’s 
cathedra. In such case they are said to be con-cathedral in rela- 
tion to each other. Instances of this occurred in England before 
the Reformation in the dioceses of Bath and Wells, and of Cov- 
entry and Lichfield. Hence the double titles of those dioceses. 
In Ireland an example occurs at Dublin, where Christ Church and 
St. Patrick s are jointly the cathedral churches of that diocese. 
Cathedral churches are reckoned as of different degrees of dignity: 
(i ) the simple cathedral church of a diocesan bishop, (2) the 
metropolitical church to which the other diocesan cathedral 
churches of a province are suffragan, (3) the primatial church 
under which are ranged metropolitical churches and their prov- 
inces, (4) patriarchal churches to which primatial, metropolitical 
and simple cathedral churches alike owe allegiance. The title of 
“primate” was occasionally conferred on metropolitans of sees of 
great dignity or importance, such as Canterbury, York, Rouen, 
etc., whose cathedral churches remained simply metropolitical. 
The removal of a bishop’s cathedra from a church deprives that 
church of its cathedral dignity, although often the name clings in 
common speech, as for example at Antwerp, which was deprived 
of its bishop at the French Revolution. 

The history of the body of clergy attached to the cathedral 
church is obscure, and as in each case local considerations affected 
its development, all that can be attempted is to give a general 
outline of the main features which were more or less common to 
all. Originally the bishop and cathedral clergy formed a kind of 
religious community, which, in no true sense a monastery, was 
nevertheless often called a monasterium. The word had not the 
restricted meaning which it afterwards acquired. Hence the ap- 
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parent anomaly that churches like York and Lincoln, which never 
had any monks attached to them, have inherited the name of 
minster or monaster>'. In these early communities the clergy often 
lived apart in their own dwellings, and were not infrequently 
married. During the two centuries, roughly bounded by the years 
900 and 1100, the cathedral clergy became more definitely organ- 
ized, and were also divided into two classes. One was that of a 
monastic establishment of some recognized order of monks, very 
often that of the Benedictines, while the other class was that of a 
college of clergy, living in the world, and bound by no vows, ex- 
cept those of their ordination, but governed by a code of statutes 
or canons. Hence the name of “canon” given to them. In this 
way arose the distinction between the monastic and secular 
cathedral churches. In England the monastic cathedral churches 
vrere Bath, Canterbury, Carlisle, Coventry, Durham, Ely, Nor- 
wich, Rochester, Winchester and Worcester, all of them Benedic- 
tine except Carlisle, which was a church of Augustinians. The 
secular churches were Chiche.sler. Exeter, Hereford, Lichfield, 
Lincoln, St. Paul’s (London), Salisbury, Wells, York and the four 
Welsh cathedral churches. In Ireland all were secular except 
Christ Church, Dublin (Augustinian) and Down (Benedictine), 
and none, even in their earliest days, were ever, it is believed, 
churches of recognized orders of monks, except the two named. 
In Scotland St. Andrew’s was Augustinian, Elgin (or Moray), 
Glasgow and Aberdeen were always secular, and ordered on the 
models of Lincoln and Salisbury. Brechin had a community of 
Culdces till 1372, when a secular chapter was constituted. The 
cathedral church of Galloway, at Whithorn, of English foundation, 
was a church of Praemonstratensians. In the case of monastic 
cathedral churches there were no dignitaries, the internal govern- 
ment was that of the order to which the chapter belonged, and all 
the members kept perpetual residence. The reverse of this was 
the case with the secular chapters; the dignities of provost, dean, 
precentor, chancellor, treasurer, etc., soon came into being, for 
the regulation and good order of the church and its services, while 
the non-residence of the canons, rather than their perpetual resi- 
dence, became the rule, and led to their duties being performed by* 
a body of “vicars,” who officiated for them at the services of the 
church. 

The normal constitution of the chapter of a secular cathedral 
church comprised four dignitaries (there might be more), in 
addition to the canons. The dean (decanus) seems to have derived 
his designation from the Benedictine dean who had ten monks 
under his charge. The dean, as already noted, ^amc into existence 
to supply the place of the provost in the internal management 
of the church and chapter. In England the dean was the head 
of all the secular cathedral churches, and was originally elected 
by the chapter and confirmed in office by the bishop. He is 
jiresident of the chapter, and in church has charge of the due j)cr- 
formance of the .serv'ices, taking specified portions of them by 
statute on the principal festivals. He sits in the chief stall in the 
choir, which is usually the first on the right hand on entering the 
choir at the west. Next to the dean (as a rule) is the precentor 
(primicerius, cantor, etc.), whose special duty is that of regulat- 
ing the mu.sical portion of the services. He presides in the dean’s 
absence, and occupies the corresponding stall on the left side, 
although there are exceptions to this rule, where, as at St. Paul’s, 
the archdeacon of the cathedral city ranks second and occupies 
what is usually the precentor’s stall. The third dignitary is the 
chancellor {scholasticus, icol&tre, capiscol, magistral, etc.), wffio 
must not be confounded with the chancellor of the diocese. The 
chancellor of the cathedral church is charged with the oversight 
of its schools, ought to read divinity lectures, and superintend 
the lections in the choir and correct slovenly readers. He is often 
the secretary and librarian of the chapter. In the absence of the 
dean and precentor he is president of the chapter. The eastern- 
most stall, on the dean’s side of the choir, is usually assigned to 
him. The fourth dignitary is the treasurer {custos, sacrista, 
cheficier). He is guardian of the fabric, and of all the furniture 
and ornaments of the church, and his duty was to provide bread 
and wine for the eucharist, and candles and incense, and he regu- 
lated such 4 liattcrs as the ringing of the bells. The treasurer’s stall 




Examples of cathedral architecture from the iith to the eoth century 

Although a cathedral Is usually large, a small building oan serve, as In the case of the tiny cathedral at Athens. Salisbury and Beauvais represent the English 
and French phases of Gothic ; that of Seville shows the Spanish style; the Moscow eaample It eharaoterlstio of Russian 16th and 17th century churchea. and 
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a modern cathedral 
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is opposite to that of the chancellor. These four dignitaries* 
occupying the four comer stalls in the choir, are called in many 
of the statutes the **quatuor majores personae** of the church. In 
many cathedral churches there were additional dignitaries, as the 
praelector, subdean, vice-chancellor, succentor-canonicorum and 
others, who came into existence to supply the places of the other 
absent dignitaries, for non-residence was the fatal blot of the 
secular churches, and in this they contrasted very badly with the 
monastic churches, where all the members were in continuous 
residence. Besides the dignitaries there were the ordinary canons, 
each of whom, as a rule, held a separate prebend or endowment, 
besides receiving his share of the common funds of the church. 
For the most part the canons aUo speedily became non-resident, 
and this led to the distinction of residentiary and non-residentiary 
canons, till in most churches the number of resident canons be- 
came definitely limited in number, and the non-residentiary 
canons, who no longer shared in the common funds, became gen- 
erally known as prebendaries only, although by their non-residence 
they did not forfeit their position as canons, and retained their I 
votes in chapter like the others. This system of non-residence led 
also to the institution of vicars choral, each canon having his own 
vicar, who sat in his stall in his absence, and when the canon was 
present, in the stall immediately below, on the second form. The 
vicars had no place or vote in chapter, and, though irremovable 
except for offences, were the servants of their absent canons whose 
stalls they occupied, and whose duties they performed. Abroad 
they were often called demi-prebendaries, and they formed the 
bas choeur of the French churches. As time went on the vicars 
were themselves often incorporated as a kind of lesser chapter, 
or college, under the supervision of the dean and chapter. There 
was no distinction between the monastic cathedral chapters and 
those of the secular canons, in their relation to the bishop or 
diocese. In both cases the chapter was the bishop s consilium 
which he was l)ound to consult on all important matters and with- 
out doing so he could not act. Thus, a judicial decision of a bishop 
needed the confirmation of the chapter before it could be en- 
forced. He could not change the service books, or “use"’ of the 
church or diocese, without capitular consent, and there are many 
episcoiial at ts, such as the appointment of a diocesan chancellor, 
or vicar general, which still need confirmation by the chapter. 

All the English monastic cathedral chapters were dissolved by 
Henry VIII., and, except Bath and Coventry, were refounded by 
him as churches of secular chapters, with a dean as the head, and 
a certain number of canons ranging from twelve at Canterbury 
and Durham to four at Carlisle, and with certain .subordinate 
officers as minor canons, gospellers, epistolers, etc. The precentor- 
ship in these churches of the “New Foundation,” as they arc 
called, is not, as in the secular churches of the “Old Foundation,” 
a dignity, but is merely an office held by one of the minor canons. 

English cathedral churches, at the present day, may be classed 
under four heads: (i) the old secular cathedral churches of the 
*‘ 01 d Foundation,” enumerated in the earlier part of this article; 
(2) the churches of the “New Foundation” of Henry VIII., which 
are the monastic churches already specified, with the exception 
of Bath and Coventry; (3) the cathedral churches of bishoprics 
founded by Henry VIII., viz., Bristol, Chester, Gloucester, Ox- 
ford and Peterborough (the constitution of the chapters of which 
corresponds to those of the New Foundation); (4) modem 
cathedral churches of sees founded since 1836, viz., (a) Man- 
chester, Ripon and Southwell* formerly collegiate churches of 
secular canons; (b) St. Albans and Southwark, originally mo- 
nastic churches; (c) Truro, Newcastle and Wakefield, formerly 
parish churches, (d) Birmingham and Liverpool, originally dis- 
trict churches. The ruined cathedral church of the diocese of 
Sodor (i.e., the Southern Isles) and Man, at Peel, in the Isle of 
Man, appears never to have had a chapter of clergy attached. 

Bibuography. — F rances, De ecclesHs eathedralibus (Venice, 1698) ; 
Bordenave, VEsiat des igUses caikidraUs (Paris, 1643) ; Van Espen, 
Supplement III,, cap. 5 ; Hericourt, Les Loix eccUsiastiques de France 
(Paris, 1756) ; La France ecclisiastique (Paris, 1790) ; Daugaard, Om 
^ Danske Klostre i Middelalderen (Copenhagen, 1830) ; Hinschius, 1 
Das Kirckenreckt der KathoUken u. Froiestanten in Deutschland, it 
(Beriin, 1878) ; Walcott, Calkedraiia (London, 1865) t Freeman, 1 
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Caikedral Cksarch of Wells (London, 1870) ; Benson, The Cathedral 
(London, 1878) ; Bradshaw and Wordsworth, Lincoln Cathedral 
Statutes (Camb., 1894}. (X.; S. H. M.) 

Architecture. — The architectural importance of the cathedral 
arises not from any specific differences between cathedrals and 
other churches but from the fact that cathedral building is 
intimately associated with the development of Gothic architecture 
(see Gk)THic Architectitre). The archaeologists of the late 19th 
century considered the rise of the secular clcno* in the 12th 
and 13th centuries the most important factor in the birth of 
Gothic architecture. Contemporary (1928) critical opinion dis- 
counts this, and points out that Gothic ideas first had tentative 
I expression in the abbey church of St. Denis, near Paris (1140). 
It is nevertheless a fact that the construction of many large 
cathedral churches in France, in the second half of the 12th 
century, furnished architects with many new structural and aes- 
thetic problems. Public opinion of the time, generally in revolt 
against the feudal domination of the great monasteries, broke the 
controlling sway of monastic architectural tradition, and lay archi- 
tects became the rule rather than the exception. The development 
that followed in the half century between 1 1 50 and 1 200. in which 
many discreet Romanesque experiments in vaulting, window and 
door design, stained glass, buttressing and planning, imrticularly 
of the east end, reached a comjxjlling synthesis, is unique in 
architectural history. In the domain of the Eastern Church, where 
no such break l)etween lay and monastic clergy occurred, it is 
significant that there was no such architectural development; 
Russian cathedrals remained simple Ru.sso-Byzantine churches up 
to the i8th centur>\ 

Recent times have witnessed the renascence of the idea of the 
cathedral as a great popular monument. This movement is evi- 
denced in the magnificent Livcr|)ool cathedral, designed by Sir 
Giles Gilbert Scott in a free and modernized Gothic style, and in 
the Gothic cathedral of S. John the Divine in New York, begun 
by Heinz and LaFargc and now (1928; entirely remodelled and 
in course of completion by Ralph Adams Cram; and that at^ 
Washington, D C., by Frohman, Robb and Little. These great* 
modern cathedrals differ from earlier examples in their recognition 
of the fact that in them the congregation is of relatively greater 
importance than the clergy and choir and the consequent attempt 
to obtain enormous open spaces as close as pos.sible to the chancel. 
In general, the eastern arm and the transepts are thereby shorter 
than the usual Gothic proportion, wherca.s the crossing is given 
immensely greater importance. (See Apse; Religious and Me- 
morial Architecture; Byzantine and Romanesque Architec- 
ture; Gothic Architecture.) 

Bibliography. — Viollct-le-Duc, Dictionnaire raisonnd de V architec- 
ture jrancaise du XL au XVL siicle (1854-68) ; A. K. Porter, Medi- 
aeval Architecture (1912); Sir T. G. Jackson, Gothic. Anhitrrture 
(191S). (T. F. H.) 

CATHELINEAU, JACQUES (17.59-1793)* French Ven- 
dean chieftain during the Revolution, was born on Jan. 5, 1759, 
at Tin-en-Manges, Maine-et-Loire. In the first years of the 
Revolution, Cathelineau listened to the exhortations of Catholic 
priests and royalist imigrSs, and joined the insurrection provoked 
by them against the revolutionary government. Collecting a 
band of peasants and smugglers, he took the chateau of Gallais, 
where he captured a cannon, christened by the Vendeans the 
“Missionary”; he then took the towns of Chemillc, Choiet, 
Vihiers and Chalonnes (March, 1793). His companions com- 
mitted atrocities which brought upon them terrible reprisals on 
the part of the Republicans. Meanwhile Cathelincau’s troops 
increased, and he combined with the other Vendean chiefs, such 
as N. StoflOct and Gigot d'Elb^e, taking the towns of Beaupreau, 
Fontenay and Saumur. The first successes of the Vendeans were 
due to the fact that the Republicans had not expected an in- 
surrection. W^hen the resistance to the insurgents bc;came more 
serious differences arose among their leaders. To avoid these 
rivalries, it is thought that Cathelineau was named generalissimo 
of the rebels, though his authority over the undisciplined troops 
was not increased by the new office. In 1793* all the Royalist 
forces tridS to capture Nantes. Cathelineau entered the town 
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in spite of the resistance of Gen. J. B. Clanclaux, but he was 
killed, and the Vendean army broke up. Numerous relatives of 
Cathelineau also perished in the war of La Vendee. {See also 
Vendee and Chouans.) 

See C. Port, “La L 6 gendc de Cathelineau” in the review La Rivolu- 
lion Franaaise, vol. xxiv. (1893). 

GATHER, WILLA SIBERT (1876- ), American 

author, was born at Winchester, Va., on Dec. 7, 1876 and as a 
child of eight or nine was taken to a Nebraska ranch. After her 
graduation from the University of Nebraska in 1895, she taught 
English in the Allegheny high-school, worked on the Pittsburgh 
Leader and travelled widely. Her first volume of stories, The 
Troll Garden (1905), led to an appointment as a.ssociate editor 
of McClure's Magazine (1906-12), which was then a vigorous 
periodical, a pioneer in the field of magazine journalism, less dig- 
nified than the old monthlies, but alive with the spirit of reform 
and direct appeal to an ever increasing audience more interested 
in substance than in form. Miss Gather’s first distinguished work 
in pure literature was 0 Pioneers! (1913), in which, on Sarah 
Orne Jewett’s advice, she endeavoured to recapture “in memory, 
people and places” which she believed to be forgotten. With it 
she put herself in the forefront of those who had begun to realize 
the importance of pioneer life in America. My Antonia (1918) 
was another book with the same general background, which es- 
tablished her reputation as a novelist of unusual depth and power 
of beauty, who could see deep currents of emotion running in 
those Main Streets and prairies which Sinclair Lewis was to 
satirize for their decline into dullness. In One of Ours (1922), 
she stepped aside, not altogether successfully, to tell a story of 
a Western boy in the World War. This novel was awarded a 
Pulitzer prize. 77 /e Song of the Lark (1915) was another pioneer 
story; A tost Lady (1923) was also told against a prairie back- 
ground, but its simplicity of telling, its depth of tragedy and 
fineness of insight into the secret and the weakness of woman’s 
charm far outweigh the interest of its local colour. In The Pro- 
^fessor's House (1925), she began experiments with a new tech- 
nique of story-telling, constructing her story of an intellectual’s 
soul development according to the familiar methods of music. 
In Death Comes for the Archbishop (1927), she told in the 
form of a chronicle a simple and vivid story of two saints of the 
South-west. This and The Lost Lady are her l)est books. Mention 
should be made of her short stories, best read in the collection 
Youth and the Bright Medusa (1920), in which she has escaped 
the stereotyping that has devitalized so many American short- 
story writers. Her first book was in verse, April Twilights (1903) ; 
her first novel Alexander's Bridge (1912). 

Among the writers who in the early 20th century have deepened 
and refined the study of American character, Willa Gather is per- 
haps pre-eminent. Her style is restrained, sometimes almost cold, 
but rising into passages of great beauty, and always in harmony 
with her subject. Her themes are broader and more human than 
Mrs. Whartons; her analysis of human motives deeper than 
Tarkington’s; and she is perhaps closer to essential Americanism 
in its spiritual and emotional aspects than any other contemporary 
writer. She is not rich m humour, nor pointed in satire, and in 
this differs from her nearest contemporaries, but she comes closest 
in American literature of this period to the classic ideal of balance, 
insight, restraint. 

See articles on her work by T. K. Whipple in Spokesmen: Modern 
Writers and American Life; A. Porterfield, Contemporary American 
Authors, edited by J. C. Squire; Elizabeth S. Sergeant, Fire Under the 
Andes (1927)- (H. S. C.) 

CATHERHSTE, SAINT. The Roman hagiology contains six 
saints of this name. i. St. Gatherine of Alexandria, virgin and 
martyr, whose day of commemoration recurs on Nov. 25. 2. St. 
Gatherine of Siena, 1347-So, Dominican tertiary whose feast 
is observed on April 30. 3. St. Gatherine of Sweden, daughter 
of St. Bridget, who died abbess of Watzen in 1381, and is com- 
memorated on March 22. 4. St. Gatherine of Bologna, 1413- 
63, abbess of the Poor Glares in Bologna, canonized by Pope 
Benedict XIIL, and commemorated by Franciscans on March g. 
5. St. Catherine of Genoa (1447-1510), who belonged to the 


noble family of Fieschi, devoted her life to the sick, especially 
during the plague at Genoa in 1497 and 1501. She was l^tified 
by Clement V. in 1675 and canonized by Clement XIL in 1737, 
her feast being on July 22. See F. von Hugel, The Mystical Ele- 
ment in Religion as studied in St, Catherine of Genoa, 2nd ed. 
(1923). 6. St. Catherine de’ Ricci, of Florence (1522-89), be- 
came a Dominican nun at Prato. She was famous during her life- 
time for the weekly ecstasy of the Passion, during which she 
experienced the sufferings of the Holy Virgin contemplating the 
Passion of her Son. She was canonized in 1746 by Benedict XIV., 
who fixed her festal day on Feb. 13. In Celtic and English mar- 
tyrologies (Nov. 25) there is also commemorated St. Catherine 
Audley {c. 1400), a recluse of Ledbury, Hereford, who was 
reputed for piety and clairvoyance. 

Of the first two saints something more must be said. Of St. 
Catherine of Alexandria, history has little to tell. According to 
the legend recorded in the Roman martyrology, and in Simeon 
Metaphrastes, Catherine upbraided the Emperor Maximinus for 
his cruelties, and adjured him to give up the worship of false gods. 
The angry tyrant, unable to refute her arguments, sent for pagan 
scholars to argue with her, but they were discomfited. Catherine 
was then scourged and imprisoned. When the empress went to 
reason with her, Catherine converted her as well as the Roman 
general and his soldiers, who had accompanied her. Maximinus 
now ordered her to be broken on the wheel; but the wheel was 
shattered by her touch. The axe proved fatal, and the martyr’s 
body was borne by angels to Mt. Sinai, where Justinian 1 . built 
the famous monastery in her honour. Another variation of the 
legend is that in which, having rejected many offers of marriage, 
she was taken to Heaven in vision and betrothed to Chri.st by the 
Virgin Mary. 

Of these marvellous incidents very little, by the universal 
admission of Catholic scholars, has survived the test of modem 
criticism, though her actual existence is generally admitted. In 
the middle ages she was a most popular saint, her festival being, 
in certain dioceses of France, a holy day of obligation even as 
late as the 17th century. The wheel being her .symbol, she was 
the patron saint of wheelwrights and mechanics, as well as the 
tutelary saint of nuns and maidens. 

St. Catherine of Siena, the youngest daughter of a dyer, was 
born on March 25, 1347. At an early age she began to practise 
asceticism and see visions, and when seven dedicated her virginity 
to Christ. In 1363 she became a Dominican tertiary, and renewed 
in her home the life of the anchorites in the desert. She resumed 
family life in 1366 when she began to tend the sick and the poor. 
Her peculiarities excited suspicion, and charges seem to have been 
brought against her by some of the Dominicans, to answer which 
she went to Florence in 1374, .soon returning to Siena to tend the 
plague-stricken. At the invitation of the ruler of Pisa she visited 
that city in 1375 to arou.se enthusiasm for the proposed crusade, 
and to prevent Pisa and Lucca joining the Tuscan league against 
the pope. W’hile at Pisa, on April i, she is said to have received 
the stigmata or impression on her hands, feet and heart, of the 
wounds of the crucified Christ, but by her prayer the marks were 
made invisible. In 1376, Catherine resolved to bring back Pope 
Gregory XI. from Avignon, attempting first by correspondence to 
reconcile Gregory and the Florentines, who had been placed under 
an interdict, and then going in person as the representative of the 
latter to Avignon. Gregory empowered her to treat for peace, 
but the Florentine ambassadors proved faithless. Catherine, how- 
ever, was able to persuade the pope to rdturn to Genoa and then 
to push on to Rome. There he found life very difficult, and in 
1378 sent Catherine on an embassy to Florence, especially to the 
Guelph party. While she was urging the citizens to make p)eace 
with the pope there came the news of his death. During the 
troubles that ensued in Florence, Catherine nearly lost her life, 
and sorely regretted not w'inning her heart’s desire, “the red rose 
of martyrdom.” Peace was signed with the new pope, Urban VI., 
and Catherine, having accomplished her second great political 
task, went home to Siena. Thence on the outbreak of the schism 
Urban summoned her to Rome, where she quelled the revolt of 
the people and tried to win for Urban the support of Europe. 
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Under the great strain, she died on April 29, 1380, and was 
canonized by Pius 11 . in 1461. 

Catherine lived on in her writings and disciples. Among the 
latter were her confessor and biographer, Fra Raimondo, later 
master-general of the Dominicans, William Fletc, an ascetically- 
minded Cambridge man, Stephano Maconi, who became prior- 
general of the Carthusians, and the two secretaries, Neri di 
Landoccio and Francesco Malavolti. The last of her band of 
reformers, Tommaso Caffarini, 
died in 1434, but the work was 
taken up by Savonarola. Cathe- 
rine’s writings consist of: (i) a 
dialogue entitled, The Book of 
Divine Doctrine^ given in person 
by God the Father, speaking to 
the mind of the most glorious 
and holy virgin Catherine of 
Siena, and written down as she 
dictated it in the vulgar tongue, 
she being the while entranced, 
and actually hearing what God 
spoke in her. The book has a 
significant place in the history 
of Italian literature. “In a lan- 
guage which is singularly poor in 
mystical works it stands with the 
Divina Commcdia as one of the 
two supreme attempts to express 
the eternal in the symbolism of a 
day, to paint the union of the 
soul with the suprasensible while 
still imprisoned in the flesh.” 

(2) The prayers (20 in all) which are mostly mystical outpour- 
ings. (3) Letters, ncarjy 400, addressed to kings, pofies, cardinals, 
bishops, conventual bodies, political corporations and indi- 
viduals. By their historical importance, their spiritual fragrance, 
their literary value, and their beautiful Tuscan vernacular, the 
letters put their author almost on a level with Petrarch. 

UiBLiocRArnv. — The V^ita or Lrgrnda, Fra Raimondo's hiograpliy, 
written 1384-Q5, first published in Latin at Cologne, 1553, and widely 
translated; the Procesaus, a collection of testimonies and letters made 
in 1411 by her followers; the Supplemcntum to Raimondo’s Vita, 
compiled by Tommaso Caffarini in 1414; the Letters, standard edition 
by Girolamo Gijrli (Siena, 1713, Lucca, 1721), an English selection 
by V. D. Scudder (1005). A. complete bibliography is given in E. G. 
Gardner’s Saint Catherine of Siena (1907). 

CATHERINE L (1683-1727), empress of Russia^ was the 
daughter of a Lithuanian peasant named Skavronsky, who died 
when she was a child. Martha Skavronsky became a servant in 
the house of Pastor Gliick, the Protestant superintendent of the 
Marienburg district, and married a Swedish dragoon called Johan. 
When the Swedes evacuated Marienburg, Martha became one of 
the prisoners of war of Marshal Sheremetev, who sold her to 
Prince Menshikov, at whose house, Peter the Great became her 
lover. After the birth of their first daughter Catherine, Martha 
was received into the Orthodox Church, when she was rechrist- 
ened under the name of Catherine Alexeyevna, the tsarevich 
Alexius being her godfather. She received the title Gosudaruinya 
or sovereign (1710), and Peter, who had divorced the tsaritsa Eu- 
doxia, married her in 1711. Henceforth the new tsaritsa w^as her 
husband's inseparable companion. She was with him during the 
campaign of the Pruth, and Peter always attributed the success- 
ful issue of that disastrous war to her courage and sang-froid. 
She was with him, too, during his earlier Caspian campaigns. He 
was devoted to her, and she was able to act as a* buffer between 
the tsar and his advisers in his frequent accesses of rage. 

By the ukaz of 1722 Catherine was proclaimed Peter’s suc- 
cessor, to the exclusion of the grand-duke Peter, the only son 
of the tsarevich Alexius, and on May 7, 1724, was solemnly 
crowned empress-consort in the Uspensky cathedral at Moscow, 
on which occasion she wore a crown studded with no fewer than 
2,564 precious stones, surmounted by a ruby, as large as a 
pigeon’s egg, supporting a cross of brilliants. Wit^ a few months 
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I of her coronation a dangerously familiar flirtation with her gen- 

! tleman of the chamber, William Mons, caused some scandal. 
Mons was decapitated and his severed head, preserved in spirits, 
was placed in the apartments of the empress, but she attended 
Peter during his last illness, and closed his eyes when he died 
(Jan. 28, 1725). She was at once raised to the throne by the 
party of Prince Menshikov and Count Tolstoy with the support 
of the Guards. 

The great administrative innovation of Catherine's reign was 
the establishment of the Tainy Sovyet, or supreme 

privy council. The executive power was thus concentrated in the 
hands of a few persons, mainly of the party of Reform (ukaz of 
Feb. 26, 1726). The foreign policy of Catherine 1 . was princi- 
pally directed by the astute Andrei Ostermann. Russia now found 
herself opposed to England, chiefly l>ecause Catherine protected 
Charles Frederick, duke of Holstein, and George 1 . found that 
the Schleswig-Holstein question might be reopened to the detri- 
ment of his Hanoverian possessions. In the spring of 1726. an 
English squadron was sent to the Baltic and cast anchor before 
Reval. The empress protested, and the fleet was withdrawn, but 
on Aug. 6 Catherine acceded to the anti-English Au.stro-Spanish 
league. Catherine died on May j 6, 1727. Though quite illit- 
erate^ she was an uncommonly shrewd, sensible and good-tempered 
woman. Her per.sonal extravagance was a byword. 

See the authoritie.s referred to s.v. pEir.R the Grf:at. 

CATHERINE 11 . ( i72()-i 706), empre.ss of Russia, known 

1 as Catherine the Great, was the daughter of Christian Augus- 
tus, prince of Anhalt -Zerbst, and his wife, Johanna Elizabeth of 
Holst ein-Gottorp. She was born at Stettin on May 2, 1720. Her 
baptismal name was Sophia Augusta Frederica. In 1744 she was 
taken to Russia, to be aflianced to the grand-duke Peter (after- 
wards Peter 11 L), the nephew of the empress Elizabeth, and her 
recognized heir. Frederick the Great favoured the alliance, his 
object being to strengthen the friendship between Prussia and 
Rus.sia, to weaken the influence of Austria and to ruin the chan- 
cellor Bestuzhev, who was a known parti.san of the Austrian alii*; 
ancc. The diplomatic intrigue failed, but Elizabeth took a strong 
liking to Sophia, and the marriage was finally decided on. On 
June 28, 1744, she was received into the Orthodox Church at 
Moscow, and was renamed Calherine Alexeyevna. On the 29th 
.she was formally betrothed, and was married on Aug. 21, 1745 
St. Petersburg. Her married life was wretched, i’eter was sub- 
normal in physique and in mind, and his wife despised him. She 
was a clever and ambitious girl, and was determined that nothing 
.should stand in the way of her ambitions. She accepted the con- 
ditions of her marriage becau.se it was the means to power. Dur- 
ing the 17 years of her life as grand-duchess she matured her 
mind and avoided a breach with Elizabeth. For ten years the 
marriage was barren, and the only rea.son for supposing that 
the future tsar Paul, who was born on Oct. 2, 1754, was the 
son of Peter, is the strong similarity of their characters. Cath- 
erine had many lovers. The scandalous chronicle of her life was 
the commonplace of all Europe. Her most trusted agents while 
she was still grand-duchess, and her chief ministers when she be- 
came empress, were also her lovers. 

The Empress Elizabeth died on Jan. 5, 1762. The grand-duke 
succeeded without opposition as Peter III. He committed every 
possible folly, grovelled before Frederick the Great, insulted the 
Church, and threatened to divorce Catherine. She refrained from 
open opposition and acted with the political prudence which she 
had showTi as grand-duchess. In July Peter foolishly retired with 
his Holsteiners to Oranienbaum, leaving his wife at St. Petersburg. 
On the 13th and 14th of that month, a “pronunciamiento" of the 
regiments of the guard removed him from the throne and made 
Catherine empress. She issued a manifesto in which she claimed 
to stand for the defence of Orthodoxy, and the glory of Russia. 
The guards were manipulated by the ifour Orlov brothers. The 
eldest, Gregory, was her recognized chief lover, and he was asso- 
ciated with his brother Alexis in the office of favourite. But the 
hatred felt for Peter III. was spontaneous, and Catherine had no 
need to do more than let it be known that she was prepared to 
profit by ter husband’s downfall. Peter was sent to a country 
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house at Ropcha, where he died on July 17 in the course of a 
scuffle during dinner. His custodian, Alexis Orlov, said he could 
not remember what happened. Catherine in a second manifesto 
said she had accepted the throne for the good of the country and 
remarked that autocracy was a danger if the ruler lacked the 
requisite qualities. 

Catherine the Great ruled Russia for 34 years. Although bom 
a German princess she identified herself completely with the 
Russian people. She was in the truest sense the successor of Peter 
the Great. Her private life was the object of unceasing curiosity 
and interest among her contemporaries, and a mass of literature 
has grown up around the subject of her lovers and her relations 
with them. Catherine was never dominated by her lovers who 
were the instruments of her policy; it was she who governed 
Russia, not her favourites. Her main interests were intellectual 
and political, and her love affairs subsidiary. She was the disciple 
and friend of the Encyclopaedists, especially of Voltaire, the read- 
ing of whose works had first awakened her mind. She corre- 
sponded with him, with D’Alembert, and, more voluminously, with 
F. M. Grimm, who spent nearly a year at her court in 1777-78. 
Grimm reports that her conversation was even more brilliant than 
her letters. Catherine also corresponded at intervals with Fred- 
erick the Great and with Joseph II. Her letters are graceful and 
witty, and they show real political and diplomatic insight. She 
was determined to make Russian society as cultivated as the soci- 
ety of Paris and Berlin. At court she insisted on a high standard 
of decorum and of manners, she encouraged the nobles to travel, 
and fostered the love of French culture. She herself employed 
Grimm and others to collect works of art and antiquities for her, 
and practised sculpture and painting herself. She had a passion 
for reading, made a digest of Blackst one’s Commentaries and 
found Buffon’s Histoire naturelle. light reading. Her enthusiasm 
for Russian history led her to begin to write a history of Russia 
from the earliest times, and she completed a play, having for its 
hero the legendary Oleg, which she said was an imitation of 
Shakespeare. Her comedies, proverbs, ahd tales are very numer- 
ous. To find time for all her activities she rose at five, made her 
own fire, and would sometimes work 1 5 hours a day. She seemed 
to have worked in bouts, taking long spells of work with intervals 
of relaxation. The new culture which she sought to impose on her 
court was not entirely superficial. She her.self was kind and rea- 
sonable to her servants. She was not revengeful, and when she 
usurped the throne showed no hostility to her husband’s advisers; 
nevertheless she had a fund of hardness, and showed little kind- 
ness to her son Paul. 

Since Catherine was a disciple of the Encyclopaedists it was 
natural that she should start out with the definite intention of 
carrying out domestic reform in Russia, though by methods of 
the benevolent despotism fashionable in Europe in the period 
before the French Revolution shook the fabric of society. In 
fact she, a foreigner and usurper, had to depend for support on 
the nobility, whose privileges she vastly increased by relieving 
them of the dut^^ of military service and giving them new powers 
over their serfs. She also increased their numbers by grants of 
Crown lands. Serfdom was not mitigated, but vastly increased 
under her rule. The terrible condition of the peasants led to one 
revolt after another in favour of one of the numerous pretenders, 
which culminated in the widespread rising on the Volga, the 
jacquerie led by Pugachev (1773-75). French culture among the 
landowners did not lead to any improvement in the handling of 
the peasants. This state of affairs was in startling contrast with 
the humanitarian tone of the Instructions which C!athcrine drew 
up for the grand commission which she summoned in Dec. 1766 
to Moscow to advise on internal reform. The Instructions, based 
principally on the works of Montesquieu and Beccaria, w’ere so 
radical that their circulation in France was forbidden. Very little 
came of the 18 months’ work of the grand commission, except in 
the development of the organization of local government. With 
the outbreak of the French Revolution Catherine, like other Euro- 
pean sovereigns, fell back on methods of repression. Radishchev, ! 
who wrote in his Journey from St. Petersburf^ to Most^w (1790) 
a truthful account of the condition of the peasants, was banished 


to Siberia, though the sentiments expressed were only those of 
Catherine’s own Instructions of 1766. Catherine had some able 
assistants in her domestic administration, notably Sivers. 

The foreign policy of her reign aimed at the expansion of 
Russia, and from that point of view was brilliantly successful 
Catherine knew the limits to which she could safely go in the 
‘^russification” of frontier districts, and showed a certain liberality 
to the populations which she incorporated. She conducted her 
own foreign policy, and the galaxy of excellent soldiers and diplo- 
mats which she gathered round her carried out her instructions 
implicitly. She had the gift of discovering ability, and kept in the 
closest touch with all her servants. Among her generals were 
Alexander Galitsin, Rumyantsev, Peter Panin, Suvbrov, and Po- 
temkin. Suvorov was one of the greatest of Russian generals, but 
he never enjoyed quite the confidence she gave to Potemkin, whose 
military abilities were mediocre, but who was first her lover and 
then her close friend and correspondent. Her chief advisers and 
assistants in foreign business were Nikita Panin, Besborodko, 
Repnin, Dmitri Galitsin and Vorontsoff. The story of the two 
shameless partitions of Poland and of the wars with Turkey 
which gave Russia the Crimea and free access to the Black sea 
for the products of the Ukraine is told under Russia: History. 
It is sufficient to say here that the extension of Russian territory 
during her reign to the Niemen and the Dniester on the west, and 
to the Black sea on the south must be placed primarily to the 
account of Catherine’s diplomacy and direction, well served as 
she was by her generals and her ministers. 

She died on Nov. 10, 1796, of apoplexy. 

The original sources for the history of her policy and her character 
are to be found in the publications of the Imperial Russian Historical 
Society, vols. i.-eix. (St. Petersburg), begun in 1867; her private and 
official correspondence will be found in vols. i., ii., iv., v., vi., vii., vUi., 
ix., X., xiii., xiv., xv., xvii., xx., xxiii., xxxii., xxxiii., .xxxvi., xlii., xliii., 
xlvii. xlviii., II., Ivii., Ixvii., Ixviii., Ixxxvii., xcvii., xcviii., evii., cxv., 
cxviii. The Mtmoires de Vimperalrke Catherine //., Merits par tile- 
m^me (London 1859), with pref. by Alex. Herzen, bring her life, up to 
the end of 1759, but were not begun until 1780. They must be used 
with caution, especially as regards her husband Peter HI. Sec also A. 
Bruckner, **Katharina die Zweite,'* in AUf'cmeine Geschichte in Einzel* 
darstellungen (Berlin 1883) ; O. Hoetzsch, “Catherine 11.,” in Camb. 
Mod. IJist. vol. vi., where a bibliography will be found. A complete 
bibliography was prepared by B. von BiJbassoff, Katharina //., A'ots- 
crin von Rus.dana in Urtcile der Weltlitrratur (Berlin, 1897). There 
are many popular books on Catherine’s life ; among the most important 
of these are: K. Waliszcwski, Le Roman d'une imp^ratricr (Paris, 1893, 
34th ed., 1902) and Autour d*un Trone: Catherine II., ses collator^ 
ateurs, scs amis, .ses favoris (Paris, 3rd cd. 1894). 

CATHERINE DE MEDICI (1519-1589), queen of France, 
wa.s born in Florence in 1519. She was a daughter of Lorenzo II. 
de Medici and a French princess, Madeleine de la Tour d’Au- 
vergne. Having lost both her parents at an early age, Catherine 
was sent to a convent to be educated; and she was only 14 when 
she was married (1533) at Marseilles to the duke of Orleans, 
afterwards Henry II. It was her uncle. Pope Clement \TI., who 
arranged the marriage with King Francis I., Henry’s father, who 
was glad to strengthen his influence in the Italian peninsula. For 
ten years after her marriage she had no children. In consequence, 
a divorce began to be talked of at court. But Catherine had the 
happiness of bringing her husband grandchildren ere he died. Dur- 
ing his reign (1547-59), Catherine lived a quiet and passive but 
observant life. Henry being completely under the influence of his 
mistress, Diane de Poitiers, she had little authority. In 1552, 
wffien the king left the kingdom for the campaign of Metz, she 
was nominated regent, but with xtry limited powers. This con- 
tinued even after the accession of her son Francis II. Francis was 
under the spell of Mary Stuart, and she, little disposed to meddle 
with politics on her o^m account, was managed by her uncles, the 
cardinal of Lorraine and the duke of Guise. The queen-mother, 
however, soon grew weary of the domination of the Guises, and 
entered upon a course of secret opposition. On April i, 1560, she 
placed in the chancellorship Michel de lUdpital (9.V.), who advo- 
cated the policy of conciliation. 

On the death of Francis (Dec. 5, 1560), Catherine became re- 
gent during the minority of her second son, Charles IX. She was 
then 41 years old, but, although she was the mother of nine chil- 
dren, she was still very vigorous and active. She retained her in- 
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fluence for more than 20 years in the troubled period of the wars 
of re^on. At hrst she listened to the moderate counsels of 
rHdpital in so far as to avoid siding definitely with either party. 
Like so many of the Italians of that time she looked upon states- 
manship as a career in which finesse, lying and assassination were 
the most effective weapons. By habit a Catholic, but above ail 
things fond of power, she was determined to prevent the Prote.st- 
ants from getting the upper hand, yet resolved not to allow them 
to be utterly crushed, in order to use them as a counterpoise to 
the Guises. This trimming policy met with little success; rage 
and suspicion so possessed men's minds that she could no longer 
control the opposing parties, and one civil war followed another 
to the end of her life. 

In 1567, after the “Enterprise of Mcaux,” she dismissed THopi- 
tal and joined the Catholic Party. But, having failed to crush the 
Protestant rebellion by arms, she resumed in 1570 the policy of 
peace and negotiation. She conceived the project of manying 
her favourite son, the duke of Anjou, to Queen Elizabeth of Eng- 
land, and her daughter Margaret to Henry of Navarre. To this 
end she became reconciled with the Protestants, and allowed 
Coligny to return to court and to re-enter the council. Of this 
step she quickly repented. Charles IX. conceived a great affection 
for the admiral and showed signs of taking up an independent at- 
titude. Catherine, thinking her influence menaced, sought to 
regain it, first by the murder of Coligny, and, when that had failed, 
by the massacre of St. Bartholomew (q.v.). The chief responsi- 
bility for this crime, therefore, rests with Catherine; unlike the 
populace, she had not even the excuse of fanaticism. After the 
death of Charles in 1574, and the succession of Anjou under the 
name of Henry III., Catherine pursued her old policy of com- 
promise and concessions ; but as her influence is lost in t hat of her 
son, it is unnecessary to dwell upon it. She died on Jan. 5, 1589, a 
short time before the assassination of Henry, and the consequent 
extinction of the House of Valois. 

In her taste for art and her love of magnificence and luxury, 
Catherine was a true Medici; in architecture especially she was 
well versed, and Philibert de TOrme relates that she discussed with 
him the plan and decoration of her palace of the Tuileries. Cath- 
erine's policy provoked a crowd of pamphlets, the most celebrated 
being the Discours tnervcillenx de la vie, actions ct deportemens 
de la reine Catherine de MCdiciSf in which Henri Estienne un- 
doubtedly collaborated. 

Sec Letlres de Catherine de Mcdicis, edited by Hector de h-i Fcrricrc 
(1880-1905), in the Collection de documents Mdits sur Vhistoire de 
France; A. von Rcumont, Pie Juf^rnd Caterinas de* Medici (1854; 
French trans. A. Ba.schet, 1866) ; H. Bouchot, Catherine de M^.dicis 
(1899). For a more complete bibliography see Ernest Lavisse, UisUnre 
de France (vol. v., by H. Lemonnier, and vol. vi. by J. H. Mari^jol, 
1904-05). See also the books of E. Sichel, Catherine de' Medici and the 
French Reformation (1905) and The Later Years of Catherine 
deMedici (1908); J. H. Mari^jol, Catherine de M^dicis (1920); L. 
Romicr, Le Royaume de Catherine de MediciSt etc. (1921); P. Van 
Dyke, Catherine de M edicts (192.S). 

CATHERINE OF ARAGON (i48s--i536), queen of 
Henry VTIl. of England, daughter of Ferdinand and Isaliella of 
Spain, was bom on Dec. 15, 1485. She left Spain in 1501 to 
marry Arthur, prince of Wales, eldest son of King Henry VII., 
and landed at Plymouth on Oct. 2. The wedding took place on 
Nov. 14 in London, and soon afterwards Catherine accompanied 
her husband to Wales, where, in his i6th year, the prince died on 
April 2, 1502. On June 25, 1503, she was formally betrothed to 
the king’s second son, Henry, now prince of Wales, and a papal 
dispensation for the alliance was obtained. The marriage, how- 
ever, did not take place during the lifetime of Henry VII. Fer- 
dinand endeavoured to cheat the English king of the marriage 
portion agreed upon, and Henry made use of the presence of the 
unmarried princess in England to extort new conditions, and es- 
pecially to urge the marriage of his daughter Mary to the arch- 
duke Charles, grandson of Ferdinand, and afterwards Charles V. 
Catherine was thus from the first the unhappy viedm of state 
politics. Writing to Ferdinand on March 9, 1509. she describes 
the state of poverty to which she was reduced, and declares the 
king’s unkindness impossible to be borne any longer. 

Henry VIll. married her on June ii, 1509. At first he showed 


himself an affectionate husband, and the alliance with Ferdinand 
was maintained against France. During Henry's invasion of 
France in 1513 she was made regent; she made the preparations 
for the Scottish expedition, and was riding north to put herself 
at the head of the troops when the victory of Flodden Field ended 
the campaign. After Henry’s return next year there was a breach 
with Ferdinand, and the king angrily reproached his wife; but she 
took occasion in 1520, during the visit of her nephew Charles V. 
to England, to urge the policy of gaining his alliance rather than 
that of France. Immediately on his departure, on May 31, 
1520, she accompanied the king to France, on the visit to Francis 
1 ., when the sovereigns met at the Field of the Cloth of Gold; 
but in 1522 war was declared against France and the enH>eror 
again welcomed to England. She is represented by Shakespeare 
as pleading in 1521 for the unfortunate duke of Buckingham. 
Between Jan. 1510 and Nov. 1518 Catherine gave birth to six 
children (including two princes), who were all stillborn or died in 
infancy except Mary, bora in 1516, and opinion ascribed this 
series of disasters to the curse on incestuous unions. To avoid a 
fresh dispute concerning the succession, and the revival of the 
civil war, a male heir to the throne was a pressing necessity. The 
question of the possible dissolution of the marriage occupied 
Henry’s mind. It was doubtful whether the pojie had the power 
to legalize his marriage with Catherine, his brother s betrothed, and 
the case for the desired divorce was therefore more hopeful. 

Rumours, probably then unfounded, of an intended divorce had 
been heard abroad as early as 1524. But the creation in 1525 of 
the king’s illegitimate son Hcniy, as duke of Richmond — the title 
borne by his grandfather Henry VII. — and the precedence granted 
to him over all the peers as well as the princess Mary, together 
with the spc'cial honour paid at this time by the king to his own 
half-sister Mary, were the first real indications of the king’s 
thoughts. In 1526, and perhaps earlier, Wolsey had l»een making 
tentative inquiries at Rome on the subject. In May 15.^7 a col- 
lusive and secret suit was begun Ixiforc the cardinal, who, a.s 
legate, summoned the? king to defend himself from the charge of 
cohabitation with his brother’s wife; but these proceedings were* 
dropped. On June 22 Henry informed Catherine that they had 
been living in mortal sin and must .separate. During Wolsey’s 
absence in July at Paris, where he had been commissioned to 
discus.s vaguely the divorce and Henry’s marriage with Renee, 
daughter of Louis XII., Anne Boleyn (q.v.) is first heard of in 
connection with the king, his affection for her having, however, 
begun probably as early as 1523, and the cardinal on liis return 
found her openly installed at the court. In October 1528 the 
pope issued a commission to Cardinal Campeggio and Wolsey to 
try the cause in England, and bound himself not to n voke the 
case to Rome, confirming his promise by a sec.ri*t decrelid com- 
mis.sion which, however, was destroyed by Cami>eggio. But the 
trial was a sham. Campeggio was forbidden to pronounce sen- 
tence without further reference to Rome, and was instructed to 
create delays, the pope assuring Charles V. at the same time that 
the case should be ultimately revoked to Rome. 

The object of all parties was now to persuade Catherine to 
enter a nunnery and thus relieve them of further embarra.H.sment. 
While Henry’s envoys were encouraged at Rome in l)elieving that 
he might then make another marriage, Henry himself gave Cath- 
erine as.suranccs that no other union would be contemplated in 
her lifetime. But Catherine with courage and dignity held fast to 
her rights, demanded a proper trial, and appealed not only to the 
bull of dispensation, the validity of which was said to be vitiated 
by certain irregularities, but to a brief granted for the alliance by 
Pope Julius II. Henry declared the latter to b(? a forgery, and 
endeavoured unsuccessfully to procure a declaration of its falsity 
from the pope. The court of the legates accordingly opened on 
May 31, 1529, the queen appearing before it on June 18 for the 
purpose of denying its juri^iction. On the 2 1 st both Henry and 
Catherine presented themselves before the tribunal, when the 
queen threw herself at Henry’s feet and appealed fur the last time 
to his sense of honour, recalling her own virtue and helplessness. 
Henry replied with kindness, showing that her wi.sh for the 
revocatioiTof the cause to Rome was unreasonable in view of the 
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paramount influence then exercised by Charles V. on the pope, 
Catherine nevertheless persisted in making appeal to Rome, and 
then withdrew. After her departure Henry, according to Caven- 
dish, Wolsey’s biographer, praised her virtues to the court, “She 
is, my lords, as true, as obedient, as conformable a wife as I could 
in my phantasy wish or desire. She hath all the virtues and qual- 
ities that ought to be in a woman of her dignity or in any other 
of baser estate.” On her refusal to return, her plea was over- 
ruled and she was adjudged contumacious, while the sittings of the 
court continued in her absence. Subsequently the legates paid 
her a private visit of advice, but were unable to move her from 
her resolution. Finally, however, in July 1529, the case was, ac- 
cording to her wish, and as the result of the treaty of Barcelona 
and the pope’s complete surrender to Charles V., revoked by the 
pope to Rome: a momentous act, which decided Henry’s future 
attitude, and occasioned the downfall of the whole papal authority 
in England. On March 7, 1530 Pope Clcmenf issued a brief for- 
bidding Henry to make a second marriage, and ordering the resti- 
tution of Catherine to her rights till the cause was determined; 
while at the same time he professed to the French ambassador, 
the bishop of Tarbes, his pleasure should the marriage with Anne 
Boleyn have been already made, if only it were not by his author- 
ity (Cal. of State Papers, For. and Dom. iv., 6290). The same 
year Henry obtained opinions favourable to the divorce from the 
English, Frerfch and most of the Italian universities, but unfavour- 
able answers from Germany, while a large number of English peers 
and ecclesiastics, including Wolsc^y and Archbishop Warham, 
joined in a memorial to the pope in support of Henry’s cause. 

Meanwhile, Catherine was still treated by Henry as his queen. 
On May 31, 1531 she was visited by 30 privy councillors, who 
urged the trial of the case in England, but they met only with a 
firm refusal. On July 14 Henry left his wife at Windsor, remov- 
ing himself to Woodstock, and never saw her again. In August 
she was ordered to reside at the Moor in Hertfordshire, and at 
the same time separated from the princess Mary, who was taken 
Jo Richmond. In October she again received a deputation of privy 
councillors, and again rcfu.sed to withdraw the case from Rome. 
In 1532 she sent the king a gold cup as a new year’s gift, which 
the latter returned, and she was forbidden to hold any communica- 
tion with him. Her cause found champions and sympathizers 
among the people, among the court preachers, and in the House 
of Commons, while Bishop Fisher had openly taken her part in the 
legatine trial. Subsequently Catherine was removed to Bi.shops 
Hatfield, while Henry and Anne Boleyn visited Francis I. Their 
marriage, anticipating any sentence of the nullity of the union 
with Catherine, took place after their return about Jan. 25, 1533. 
On May 10 Archbishop Cranmer, opened his court, and declared 
on the 23rd the nullity of Catherine’s marriage and the validity of 
Anne’s. On Aug. 10 the king caused proclamation to be made for- 
bidding her the style of queen; but Catherine refused to yield the 
title for that of princcss-dowager. Not long afterwards she was 
removed to Buckden in Huntingdonshire. Here her household 
was considerably reduced, and she found herself hemmed in by 
spies, and in fact a prisoner. A project for removing Catherine 
from Buckden to Somersham, in the isle of Ely, with a still nar- 
rower maintenance, was prevented by her resistance. The attempt 
in November to incriminate the queen in connection with Elizabeth 
Barton failed. 

She passed her life now in religious devotions. On March 23, ! 
1534 the pope pronounced her marriage valid, but by this time 
England had thrown off the papal jurisdiction, the parliament had 
transferred Catherine’s jointure to Anne Boleyn, and the decree 
had no effect on Catherine’s fortunes. She refused to swear to the 
new act of succession, which declared her marriage null and Anne’s 
infant the heir to the throne, and soon afterwards she was re- 
moved to Kimbolton, where she was well treated. On May 21 she 
was visited by the archbishop of York and Tunstall, bishop of 
Durham, who vainly threatened her with death if she persisted in 
her refusal. She was kept in strict seclusion, separated from Mary 
and from all outside communications, and in Dec. 1535 her health 
gave way. She died on Jan. 8, 1536, not without si^picions of 
poison, which, however, may be dismissed. She was buried by the 


king’s order in Peterborough cathedral. Before her death she 
dictated a last letter to Henry, according to Polydore Vergil, ex- 
pressing her forgiveness, begging his good offices for Mary, and 
concluding with the astounding assurance — vow that mine eyes 
desire you above all things.” The king himself affected no sorrow 
at her death, and thanked God there was now no fear of war. 

Catherine is described as “rather ugly than otherwise; of low 
stature and rather stout; very good and very religious; speaks 
Spanish, French, Flemish, English; more beloved by the islanders 
than any queen that has ever reigned.” She was a woman of con- 
siderable education and culture, her scholarship and knowledge of 
the Bible being noted by Erasmus, who dedicated to her his book 
on Christian Matrimony in 1526. She endured her bitter and un- 
deserved misfortunes with extraordinary courage and resolution, 
and at the same time with great womanly forbearance, of which a 
striking instance was the compassion shown by her for the fallen 
Wolsey. 

BiuLioGRAPHy. — See the article in Diet, of Nat. Biog. by J. Gairdner, 
and those on Henry VIII. and Wolsey, where the case is summed 
up very adversely to Henry and J. A. Froude, The Divorce of 
Catherine of Aragon (1891) where it is regarded from the contrary 
aspect; Cambridge Modern History, vol. ii. (1903); A. F. Pollard, 
Henry VIll. (1905) ; M. Hume, The Wives of Henry VIII. (1905). 

CATHERINE OP BRAGANZA (1638-1705), queen con- 
sort of Charles II. of England, daughter of John IV. of Portugal 
by Louisa de Gusman, daughter of the duke of Medina Sidonia, 
was born at Villa Vi(;osa on Nov. 25, 1638. She was a useful 
medium for contracting an alliance with England, and negotia- 
tions for a marriage, begun during the reign of Charles I., were 
renewed immediately after the Restoration. On June 23, 1661, 
in spite of Spanish opposition, the marriage contract was signed, 
by which England secured Tangier and Bombay, certain trading 
privileges, religious and commercial freedom in Portugal, and 
two million Portuguese crowns (about £300,000), in return for 
military and naval support to be given to Portugal against Spain, 
and liberty of worship for Catherine; in May 1662 she reached 
England, and the marriage took place in London. Catherine had 
little personal charm, and Charles’s preoccupation with his mis- 
tresses soon led her to withdraw from his society; her intention of 
returning to Portugal was thwarted by the dismissal of her Portu- 
guese retinue, and she was forced to pass a life of neglect and re- 
tirement in the midst of the debaucheries of the court. As the 
prospect of her bearing children diminished, schemes were set on 
foot to procure a divorce on various pretexts. As a Roman 
Catholic Catherine was attacked by the inventors of the Popish 
Plot; in 1678 the murder of Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey was as- 
cribed to her serv^ants, and Titus Oates accused her of a design 
to poison the king. On Nov. 28 Oates brought a charge of high 
treason against her, the Commons passed an address for her re- 
moval from Whitehall and it was only the king’s protection that 
saved her from having to stand her trial in June 1679. On Nov. 
17 in the House of Lords, Shaftesbury moved for a divorce, so 
that Charles might marry a Protestant, but the bill was opposed 
by the king. After the Oxford parliament Charles’s influence re- 
vived, and the queen’s position was no more assailed. 

During Charles’s last illness in 1685 Catherine did much to 
assist his reconciliation with the Catholic Church, and she ex- 
hibited great jjricf at his death. She afterwards resided at Somer- 
set House and at Hammersmith, where she had privately founded 
a convent. She interceded with great generosity, but ineffectually, 
for Monmouth the same year. On June 10, 1688, she was present 
at the birth of the prince of Wales and gave evidence before the 
council in favour of the genuineness of the child. She maintained 
at first good terms with William and Mary; but the practice of 
her religion aroused jealousies, while her establishment at Somer- 
set House was said to be the home of cabals against the Govern- 
ment ; and in 1691 she settled for a short time at Euston. She left 
England finally in March 1692 and arrived at Lbbon in Jan. 
1693. She took her residence at the palace of Bemposta, built by 
herself, near Lisbon. In 1703 she supported the Methuen Treaty, 
which cemented still further the alliance between Portugal and 
England, and in 1 704 she was appointed regent of Portugal during 
the illness of her brother, King Pedro 11 ., her administration 
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being distinguished by several successes gained over the Spaniards. 
She died on Dec. 31, 1705, bequeathing her great wealth, the 
result of long hoarding, after the payment of divers charitable 
legacies, to King Pedro; and was buried with great ceremony and 
splendour at Belem. 

See L. C. Davidson, Catherine of Braganza (1908). 
CATHERINE OP VALOIS (1401-1437), queen of Henry 
V. of England, daughter of Charles VI. of France by Isabel of 
Bavaria, was bom in Paris on Oct, 27, 1401, and was educated 
in a convent at Poissy. After negotiations for a marriage between 
Henry, prince of Wales, afterwards Henr>’ V., and each of her 
two elder sisters, had broken down, Henry IV. proposed that his 
son should marry Catherine in 1413, and Henry \\ renewed this 
proposal when he became king in March of the same year, de- 
manding at the same time a large dowry and the restoration of 
Normandy, and other territories in France. War broke out, on 
the rejection of these demands, but finally, after the treaty of 
Troyes, Henry and Catherine were betrothed on May 21, 1420, 
and married at Troyes, June 2, 1420, Catherine was crowned in 
Westminster Abbey on Feb. 23, 1421, and gave birth to a son, 
afterwards Henry VI., in the following December. In May 1422 
she joined Henry in France, and after his death in the follow- 
ing August, she returned to England. Her name began to be 
coupled, now, with that of Owen Tudor, a Welsh .squire, and 
when in 1428 Humphrey, duke of Gloucester, secured the passing 
of an act to prevent her from marrying without the consent of 
the king and council, she seems already to have been married to 
Tudor. In 1436 Tudor was imprisoned and Catherine retired to 
Bermondsey Abbey, where she died on Jan. 3. 1437. By Tudor 
Catherine had three sons and a daughter; the eldest son, Edmund, 
created earl of Richmond in 1452, was the father of Henry VH. 

See Agnes Strickland, Lives of the Queens of England, vol. hi. 
(1877). 

CATHETUS, in architecture, the centro.l circular form round 
which the volute or spiral of the Ionic or Compo.site order twists. 

CATHODE, the conductor by which an electric current 
leaves an electrolyte {q.v.) or a discharge tube. It is also called 
the “negative” electrode, (See also Anode; Electricity, Con- 
duction of: Liquids and Gases; and Electrolysis.) 

CATHODE RAYS are the streams of negatively charged 
particles leaving the cathode in a discharge tube containing a gas 
at a low pressure (5re Electricity, Conduction of: Gases). 
The cathode rays consist of electrons (sec Electron). Cathode 
rays have many applications, one of the chief being the excitation 
of X-rays by the impinging of swift electrons against a hard 
anticathode (see also C(k)Lidge Tube: RbNTc.EN Rays; and 
Spectroscopy; X-Ray). This bombardment, besides exciting 
X-rays, generates a considerable amount of heat and the anti- 
cathode can be used as a cathode ray furnace for melting small 
quantities of metal, etc. Forms of apparatus making u,se of the 
deflection of a beam of cathode rays by magnetic and electric 
fields are the cathode ray oscillograph, or cathode ray tub<;, which 
indicates the variation and values of an alternating current or 
voltage (see Instruments, Electrical), and the cathode ray 
manometery in w’hich a change of pressure is communicated to 
tourmaline crystals which become electrically charged (see 
Electricity) and produce an electric field which is measured by 
a cathode ray oscillograph (see Ballistics). 

CATHOLIC, derived from a Greek word meaning “universal” 
and used by ecclesiastical writers since the 2nd century to dis- 
tinguish the Church at large from local communities or heretical 
and schismatic sects. A notable exposition of the meaning of 
the term, as it had developed during the first three centuries, was 
given by Cyril of Jerusalem (348 ): the Church is called catholic 
on the fourfold ground of its world-wide extension, its doctrinal 
completeness, its adaptation to the needs of men of every kind, 
and its moral and spiritual perfection (Catech., xviii., 23). The 
theory that what has been universally taught or practised is 
true was first fully developed by St. Augustine in his controversy 
with the Donatists (393-420), but it received classic expression 
in a paragraph of St. Vincent of Lerin's Commonitorium, ii., 6 
(434)1 from which the well-known formula, quod ubique, quod 


! semper, quod ab omnibus creditum est, is derived. St. Vincent 
maintained — curiously enough d propos of an extreme Augustin- 
ian theory of grace — that the true faith was that which the 
Church professed throughout the w^orld in agreement with an- 
tiquity and the consensus of distinguished theological opinion in 
former generations (cf. op, cit., ii. 3, 6, xx.). Thus the term 
tended to acquire the sense of orthodox. 

Some confusion in the history of the term has been inevitable 
as various groups, which have been condemned by Rome as 
heretical or schi.smatic, have not renounced their claim to the 
note of catholicity, so that in the modern world not only the 
Roman Catholic Church but also the Eastern Orthodox Church, 
the Anglican Church, and a variety of national Churches and 
minor sects claim to be Catholic, if not the only true Catholic 
Church. From this jxiint of view the meaning attached to the 
term “Catholic” and the claim to catholicity will be conditioned 
by the theory of the nature and constitution of the Church 
accepted, being rigid and exclusive or tolerant and comprehensive 
as that is rigid or tolerant. The earlier theologians of the Anglican 
Church were primarily interested in proving the agreement of 
the Anglican theology with the teaching of the ante-Nicenc 
Fathers, but with the Oxford Movement a school of theologians 
aro.se who inler[)reted the calholici.sm of the Church of England 
in a much wider sen.se. A product of this school was the .so-called 
“Branch Theory" of the Church, which maintained that the 
Anglican, Roman, and Eastern Orthodox Churches were all 
branches of the one true Catholic Church, and that reunion could 
be achieved by conc(*ssions of these three divisions on contro- 
versial questions which divided them without affecting their 
catholic character. But this theory has been repeatedly con- 
demned by Roman theologians, who are unable to overlook the 
Protestant character of historic Anglican theology, and who, since 
1896, have, in agreentent with the Bull of Pope Leo XI II., 
Apostolicar Curac, regarded Anglican orders as invalid and the 
Anglican Church, therefore, as no part of the true Catholic 
Church (cf. the Encyclical of Pius XL, De vera rcligionis unitate 
fovenda, Acta Apost. Sedis, Jan. 1928). It has al.so failed Uf 
recommend iLsclf to the Eastern Orthodox Church. 

CATHOLIC APOSTOLIC CHURCH, THE, a religious 

community often called “Irvingites,” though neither actually 
founded nor anticipated by Edward Irving (q.v.). Irving’s relation 
to this community was, according to its members, somewhat sim- 
ilar to that of John the Baptist to the early Chri.stian Church, i.e. 
he was the forerunner and prophet of the coming disjHmsation, not 
the founder of a new .sect ; and indeed the only connection which 
Irving seems to have had with the existing organization of the 
Catholic Apostolic body was in “fostering .spiritual persons who 
had been driven out of other congregations for the exerci.se of their 
spiritual gifts.” Shortly after Irving’s trial and deposition fiH3i ), 
certain persons were, at some meetings held for prayer, designated 
as “called to be apostles of the Lord” by certain others claiming 
prophetic gifts. In the year 1835, six months after Irving’s death, 
.six others were .similarly designated as “called” to complete the 
number of the “twelve,” who w«rre then formally “.separated,” by 
the pa.stors of the local congregations to which they belonged, to 
their higher office in the universal church on the 14th of July 1835. 
This separation is understood by the community not as “in any 
sense being a schism or .separation from the one Catholic Church, 
but a separation to a .special work of blessing and intercession on 
behalf of it.” The “apostles” always held the supreme authority, 
though, as their number dwindled, “coadjutors” were appointed to 
a.ssi$t the survivors, and to exerci.se the functions of the “aposto- 
late.” The last “apo.stlc” died on the 3rd of February 1901. 

For the service of the church a comprehensive book of liturgies 
and offices was provided by the “apostles.” It dates from 1842 
and is based on the Anglican, Roman and Greek liturgies. Lights, 
incense, vestments, holy water, chrism, and other adjuncts of wor- 
ship are in constant use. The ceremonial in its completene.ss may 
be seen in the church in Gordon Square, London, and elsewhere. 
The community has always laid great stress on symbolism, and 
in the eucharist, while rejecting both transubstantiation and con- 
substantiaCion, holds strongly to a real (mystical) presence. It 
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stresses also the “phenomena’' of Christian experience and deems 
miracle and mystery to be of the essence of a spirit-filled church. 

Each congregation is presided over by its “angel” or bishop 
(who ranks as angel-pastor in the Universal Church ) ; under him 
are four-and-twenty priests, and with these are the deacons, seven 
of whom regulate the temporal affairs of the church — ^besides 
whom there are also “sub-deacons, acolytes, singers, and door- 
keepers.” The priesthood is supported by tithes; it being deemed 
a duty on the part of all members of the church who receive 
yearly incomes to offer a tithe of their increase every week, besides 
the free-will offering for the support of the place of worship, and 
for the relief of distress. Each local church sends “a tithe of its 
tithes” to the “Temple,” by which the ministers of the Universal 
Church are supported and its administrative expenses defrayed; 
by these offerings, too, the needs of poorer churches are supplied. 

See J. G. Simpson, art. “Irving and the Catholic Apostolic Church” 
in Hastings’ Encyclopaedia of Reunion and Ethics; and for further 
details of doctrines, ritual, etc., R. N. Bosworth, Restoration of 
Apostles and Prophets, Readings on the Liturgy, The Church and 
Tabernacle, and The Purpose of God in Creation and Redemption 
(6th ed., 1888) ; G. Miller, History and Doctrines of Irvingism (1878). 

CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION, the movement for the 
abolition of the penal laws against Catholics. {See English His- 
tory; Ireland; Roman Catitoltc Church.) 

CATILINE (Lucius Sergius Catilina) (c. 108-62 b.c.), 
a member of an ancient but impoverished patrician family of 
Rome. He was a supporter of Sulla, and during the proscription 
he was conspicuous for his greed and cruelty. He was guilty of 
at least one murder. In 77 he was a quaestor, in 68 praetor 
and in 67-66 governor of Africa. His impeachment for extor- 
tion having disqualified him as a candidate for the consul- 
ship, he formed a conspiracy, behind which, in all probability, 
were Crassus and Caesar. The new consuls were to be murdered 
on Jan. i, but the plot — the execution of which was deferred till 
Feb. 5 — failed. Soon after, Catiline was acquitted through bribery 
in the trial for extortion. His scheme was now widened. The 
^ity was to be fired, and those who opposed the revolution were 
to be slain; all debts were to be cancelled; and there was to be 
a proscription of all the wealthy citizens. Among the conspirators 
were many men of rank and influence. Arms and money were 
collected, soldiers were enlisted, and the assistance of the slaves 
was sought. Catiline intended to secure the consulship for 63 with 
C. Aptonius as colleague, but Cicero secured first place, and 
Catiline was defeated. C. Antonius, in whom Catiline hoped to 
find a supporter, was won over by his colleague Cicero. Before 
the next comitia consularia assembled, the orator had given so 
impres.sive a warning of impending danger that Catiline was once 
more rejected (63), and the consuls were invested with absolute 
authority. Catiline now resolved upon open war; preparations 
were .set on foot throughout Italy, especially in Etruria, where re- 
volt was raised by C. Manlius (or Mailius),one of Sulla’s veterans. 
A plan to murder Cicero in his own house on the morning of Nov. 

7 was frustrated. On the next day Cicero attacked Catiline so 
vigorously in the senate (in his first Catilinarian oration) that he 
fled to his army in Etruria. Next day Cicero awoke the terror of 
the people by a second oration delivered in the forum, in conse- 
quence of which Catiline and Manlius were declared public ene- 
mies, and the consul Antonius was despatched with an army against 
them. Meanwhile the conspirators in the city tried to induce some 
Gallic envoys who happened to be in Rome to join them. The plot 
was betrayed to Cicero, at whose instigation documentary evi- 
dence was obtained, implicating Lentulus and others. They were 
arrested, proved guilty, and on Dec. 5 put to death in the under- 
ground dungeon on the slope of the Capitol. This act was after- 
wards attacked as a violation of the constitution, on the ground 
that the senate had no power of life and death over a Roman 
citizen. In the beginning of 62 Catiline saw his legions shut in 
between those of Metellus Ccler and C. Antonius. Near Pistoria 
he was completely defeated by Antonius, and himself fell in the 
battle. It must not be forgotten that our authorities for this con- 
spiracy were all members of the aristocratic party. Some of the 
incidents given as facts by Dio Cassius are absurdities; and Cicero 
paid more regard to the effect than to the truthfulftbss of an 


accusation. We find him at one time seeking a political union with 
Catiline; at another, when his alliance had been rejected and an 
election was at hand, declaiming against him as a murderer and 
profligate. Lastly, though Sallust’s vivid narrative is consistent 
throughout, it is obvious that he cherished very bitter feelings 
against the democratic party. Nevertheless, we cannot regard 
Catiline as an honest enemy of the oligarchy, or as a disinterested 
champion of the provincials. It is held by some historians that 
there was at the time on the part of many of the Roman nobles 
a determination to raise themselves to power, despite the opposi- 
tion of the senate; others maintain that C^tMine’s object was 
simply the cancelling of his huge debts. 

See E. S. Bceslcy, Catiline, Clodius and Tiberius (1878) in defence 
of Catiline; £. von Stern, Catilina und die Parieikamjpfe in Rom 
66-03 (1883), with bibliography in preface; C. Thiaucourt, Etude sur 
la conjuration de Catiline (1887), a critical examination of Sallust’s 
account and of his object in writing it; J. E. Blondel, Histoire ico- 
nomique de la conjuration de Catiline (1803), written from the point 
of view of a political economist; Gaston Boiasier, La Conjuration de 
Catiline (1Q05), and Cicero and his Friends (Eng. trans.) ; £. G. 
Hardy, “The Catilinarian Conspiracy — a re-study of the Evidence” 
(in Journal of Roman Studies, 1Q17) ; a good account in W. H. 
Heitland, The Roman Republic (1923) ; T. Rice Holmes, The Roman 
Republic ch. IV., and part II. pp. 446-473 (1923) ; Tyrrell and Purser’s 
ed. of Cicero’s Letters (index vol. s.v, “Sergius Catilina”). See also 
art. Rome: History, The Republic. 

CATINAT, NICHOLAS (1637-1712), marshal of France, 
was bom on Sept, i, 1637, in Paris, entered the Gardes Frangaiscs 
at an early age, and distinguished himself at the siege of Lille in 
1667. He served with great credit in the campaigns of 1676-78 
in Flanders, was employed against the Vaudois in 1686, and after 
taking part in the siege of Philipsburg at the opening of the War 
of the League of Augsburg, he was appointed to command the 
French troops in the south-eastern theatre of war. In 1690 he 
conquered Savoy, and in 1691 Nice; the battle of Staffarda, won 
by him over the duke of Savoy in 3690, and that of Marsaglia in 
1693, were amongst the greatest victories of the time. In 1696 
Catinat forced the duke to make an alliance with France. He had 
in 1693 made a marshal of France. At the beginning of 
the War of the Spanish Succession, Catinat was placed in charge 
of operations in Italy, but he was much hampered by the orders 
of the court and the insufficiency of the forces for their task. 
He suffered a reverse at Carpi (1701) and was soon afterwards 
superseded by Villeroi, to whom he acted as second-in-command 
during the campaign of Chiari. He died at St. Gratien on Feb. 

Sec M^moires et Correspondance du Marichal de Catinat, cd. M.B. 
Ic Bouyer dc St. Gervais (1810) ; E. dc Broglie, Catinat, Vhomme et 
la vie, i6j7^iyt2 (1902). 

CATION, the constituent of an electrolyte (q.v.) which 
travels to the cathode (q.v.) in an electrolytic cell. (See also 
Anion; Electricity: Historical Introduction, Electricity, 
Conduction or: Liquids; and Electrolysis.) 

CATKIN or AMENTUM, a pendulous spike of simple flow- 
ers separated by bracts, found in many trees, as, for example, wil- 
low and poplar. (See Flower.) 

CATLETTSBURG, a residential city of north-eastern Ken- 
tucky, U.S.A., on the Ohio river, at the mouth of the Big Sandy, 
where Ohio, West Virginia and Kentucky meet; the county seat 
of Boyd county. It is on Federal highway 60 and the Chesapeake 
and Ohio railway. The population in 1920 was 4,183 (95% na- 
tive white), and was estimated locally at 5,500 in 1928. Catletts- 
burg has no manufactures of consequence, but is connected by 
electric car lines with the neighbouring industrial cities, Ashland, 
Kentucky, and Huntington, West Virginia. 

CATLIN, GEORGE (1796-1872), American ethnologist, 
was bom at Wilkes-Barre (Pa.), in 1796. He was educated as a 
lawyer and practised in Philadelphia for two years; but art was 
his favourite pursuit, and forsaking the law he established himself 
at New York as a portrait painter. In 1832, realizing that the 
American Indians were dying out, he resolved to rescue their 
types and customs from oblivion. With this object he spent many 
years among the Indians in North and South America. He lived 
with them, acquired thdr languages, and studied very thoroughly 
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their habits, customs and mode of life, makiDg copious notes and 
many studies for paintings. In 1840 he came to Europe with his 
collection of paintings, most of which are now in the National 
museum, Washington, as the Catlin gallery; and in the following 
year he published the Manners, Customs and Condition of the 
North American Indians in two volumes, illustrated with 300 en* 
gravings. This was followed in 1844 by The North American 
Portfolio, containing 2$ plates of hunting scenes and amusements 
in the Rocky mountains and the prairies of America, and in 1848 
by Eight Years* Travels and Residence in Europe. In 1861 be 
published a curious little volume, in 'Wnugraph,” entitled The 
Breath of Life, on the advantage of keeping one's mouth habitu- 
ally closed, especially during sleep; and in 1868 Last Rambles 
amongst the Indians of the Rocky Mountains and the Andes. He 
died in Jersey city (NJ.), on Dec. 22, 1S72. 

See W. H. Miner, George Catlin with an annotated bibl. (1901) ; also 
My Life Among the Indians (ed. by N. G. Humphreys, 1909). 

CATO, DIONYSIUS, the supposed author of the Dionysii 
Catonis Disticha de Moribus ad Filium. In the middle ages the 
author of the Disticha was supposed to be Cato the elder, who 
wrote a Carmen de Moribus, but extracts from this in Aulus 
Gellius show that it was in prose. Nothing is really known of the 
author or date of the Disticha; it can only be assigned to the 3rd 
or 4th century a.d. It is a small collection of moral apophthegms, 
monotheistic in character, not specially Christian. The book had 
a great reputation in the middle ages, and was translated into 
many languages; it is frequently referred to by Chaucer, and 
in 1483 a translation was issued from Caxton's press at West- 
minster. 

See editions by F. Hauthal (1869), with full account of mss. and 
early editions, and G. Nemethy (1895), with critical notes; Eng. 
trans. by Chase (Madison, 1022) ; see also F. Zarnckc, Der deuische 
Cato (1852), a history of middle age German translations; J. Nehab, 
Der altenglische Cato (1879) ; E. Bischoff, Prolegomena turn sogenann- 
ten Dionysius Cato (1893), in which the name is discus.sed; F. Plcssis, 
Poisie laitine (loog), 663; for mediaeval translations and editions see 
Teuffel, Hist, of Roman Lit. ft 398, 3. 

CATO, MARCUS PORCIUS (95-46 b.c ), Roman philos- 
opher, called Uticensis. On the death of his parents he was brought 
up in the house of his uncle, M. Livius Drusus. After serving in 
the ranks against Spartacus (72 b.c.) he acted as military tribune 
(67) in Macedonia. On his return he became quaestor, and showed 
so much zeal and integrity in the management of the public 
accounts that he obtained a provincial appointment in Asia, 
where he strengthened his reputation. He admired the discipline 
which Lucullus had enforced in his own eastern command, and 
supp)orted his claims to a triumph, while he opposed the preten- 
sions of Pompey. As tribune in 62 he prosecuted L. Licinius 
Murena, consul-elect, for bribery. Cato supported Cicero at the 
time of the con.spiracy of Catiline and voted for the execution of 
the conspirators, thus incurring the resentment of Julius Caesar, 
who did his utmost to save them. 

Cato was now regarded as one of the leaders of the senatorial 
nobility. He vainly opposed Caesar's candidature for the con- 
sulship in 59, and his attempt, in conjunction with Bibulus, to 
prevent the passing of Caesar's agrarian law proved unsuccessful. 
Yet he was still an obstacle of sufficient importance for the 
triumvirs to desire to get rid of him. At the instigation of Caesar 
he was sent with a mission to settle the affairs of Cyprus (58). 
On his return two years later he continued to struggle against 
the combined |>owers of the triumvirs in the city, and became 
involved in scenes of violence and riot. He obtained the praetor- 
ship in 54, and endeavoured to suppress bribery, in which all 
parties were equally interested. He failed to attain the consul- 
ship, and had made up his mind to retire from public life when the 
civil war broke out in 49. He realized that the sole chance for the 
free state lay in supporting Pompey, whom he had formerly 
opposed. At the outset of the war he was entrusted with the 
defence of Sicily, but finding it impossible to hold the island he 
joined Pompey at D)UThachium. He was not present at the battle 
of Pharsalus, and after the battle, when Pompey abandoned his 
party, Cato led a small remnant of their forces into Afriot. After 
his famous mardi through the deserts, be shut himself up 
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in Utica, and even after the decisive defeat at Thapsus (46), in 
spite of the wishes of his followers, he determined to keep the 
gates closed till he had sent off his adherents by sea. When the last 
of the transports had left the port he cheerfully dismissed his 
attendants, and soon afterwards stabbed himself. 

He had been reading, we are told, in his last moments Plato’s 
dialogue on the immortality of the soul, but his own philosophy 
had taught him to act upon a narrow sense of immediate duty 
without regard to the future. He conceived that he was placed in 
the world to play an active part, and wffien disabled from carrying 
out his principles, to retire gravely from it. He had lived for the 
free state, and it now seemed his duty to perish with it. In politics 
he was a typical doctrinaire, blind to the fact that his national 
ideal was an anachronism. The only composition by him w^hich we 
possess is a letter to Cicero (Ad. Fam. xv. 5). The school of the 
Stoics, which took a leading part in the history of Rome under the 
earlier emperors, looked to him as its saint and patron. Immedi- 
ately after his death Cato's character liecamc the subject of dis- 
cussion; Cicero’s paneg>Tic Cato was answered by Caesixr in his 
Anticato. Brutus, dissatisfied with Ciceros work, produced an- 
other on the same subject ; in Lucan Cato is represented as a 
model of virtue and disinterestedness. 

See his Life by Plutarch ; also C. W. Oman, Seven Roman States^ 
men of the. Later Republic, Cato . . . (1002); Mommsen, Hist, of 
Rome (Eng. trans.), bk. v. ch. v. ; Gaston Hoissier, Cicero and his 
Friends (Eng. trans., 1897); c*sp. pp. 277 foil.; Wardc Fowler, Social 
Life at Rome (1909). 

CATO, MARCUS PORCIUS (234-14Q li.c.), Roman 
statesman, sumamed “The Censor” or “The Elder,” was bom 
at Tusculum of an ancient plebeian family. He was bred to agri- 
culture, but, having attracted the notice of L, Valerius Flaccus, 
he was brought to Rome, and became successively quaestor (204), 
aedile (199), praetor (198), and consul (195). During his term 
of office he vainly opposed the repeal of the Lex Appia, to restrict 
extravagance on the part of women. Meanwhile he served in 
Africa, and took part in the campaign of Zaraa (202). He held 
a command in Sardinia and again in Spain, which he .subdued with 
great cruelty, thereby gaining a triumph (194). In the year 191 
he acted as military tribune in the war again.st Antiochus III. of 
Syria. If he was not jiiersonally engaged in the prosecution of the 
Scipios (Africanus and Asiaticus) for corruption, it was his .spirit 
that animated the attack upon them. Cato s enmity dated from 
the African campaign when he quarrelled with Scipio for his lavish 
distribution of the spoil amongst the troops, and his general 
luxury and extravagance. 

Cato oppo.sed the spread of the new Hellenic culture which 
threatened to destroy ancient Roman .simplicity. His purpo.se was 
shown most clearly in the discharge of the censorship; hence his 
title of “Censor.” He revised with unsparing severity the lists of 
.senators and knights, ejecting the men whom he judged unworthy, 
cither on moral grounds or from want of means. The expulsion 
of L. Quinctius Flamininus for cruelty was an example of his rigid 
justice. His regulations again.st luxury were very stringent, and 
he supported the Lex Orchia (181) and Lex Voconia (169). He 
repaired the aqueducts, cleansed the sewers, prevented private 
persons drawing off public water for their own use, ordered the 
demolition of houses which encroached on the public way, and 
built the first ba.silica in the forum near the curia. He raised the 
amount paid by the publican for the right of farming the taxes, 
and at the same time diminished the contract prices for the con- 
struction of public works. 

From the date of his censorship (184) to his death in 149, Cato 
held no public office, but continued to distinguish himself in the 
senate as the persistent opponent of the new ideas. Like many 
others he was shocked at the licence of the Bacchanalian myster- 
ies; and be urged the dismissal of the philosophers (Cameadcs, 
Diogenes and Critolaus), who came as ambassadors from Athens, 
on account of the dangerous nature of their views. Almost his 
last public act was to urge his countrymen to the Third Punic 
War and the destruction of Carthage. In 157 be wa.s one of the 
deputies sent to arbitrate between Carthage and Numidia and was 
so struck by Carthaginian prosperity that he was convinced that 
the security of Rome depended on the annihilation of Carthage. 
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From this time, in season and out of season, he kept re{>eating the 
cry: ‘^Delenda est Carthago” (“Carthage must be destroyed”). 

Cato regarded the family as the germ of the State, and proved 
himself a hard husband, a strict father, a severe and cruel master. 
There was little difference apparently, in the esteem in which he 
held his wife and his slaves; his pride alone induced him to take 
a warmer interest in his sons. The Romans respected this behav- 
iour as a traditional example of the old Roman manners (Livy 
xxxix. 40). 

Cato was the first Latin prose writer of any importance, and the 
first author of a history of Rome in Latin. His treatise on agri- 
culture {De Agricultura or De Re Rustica) is the only work by 
him that has been preserved. It contains a miscellaneous collec- 
tion of rules of good husbandry, conveying much curious in- 
formation on the domestic habits of the Romans of his age. His 
most important work Origincs, in seven books, related the history 
of Rome from its earliest foundations to his own day. His 
speeches, of which 150 were collected, were chiefly directed 
against the young nobles of the day. He also wrote a set of 
maxims for the use of his son (Praecepta ad Filium) and some 
rules for everyday life in verse {Carmen de Moribus). The col- 
lection of proverbs in hexameter verse, extant under the name 
of Cato, probably belongs to the 4th century a.d. {See Cato, 
Dionysius.) 

Bibijoguaphy. — There are lives of Cato by Cornelius Nepos, Plu- 
tarch and Aurelius Victor, and many particulars of his career and 
character are to be Rathcred from Livy and Cicero. See also G. Kurth 
Caion Vancien (Bruges, 1872) ; Marcucci Studio critico suite Opere 
di Catdne il Maggiore (1902). The best edition of the Dc Agricultura 
is by H. Kcil (1884-91), of the fragments of the Origines by H. Peter 
(1883) in IJistoricorum Romanorum Fragmenta, of the fragments 
generally by H. Jordan (i860) ; see also J. Wordsworth Fragments and 
Specimens of Early Latin (1874) ; Mommsen Hist, of Rome (Eng. 
trans.) bk. iii. ch. xi. and xiv. ; Warde Fowler Social Life at Rome 
(1909). 

CATO, PUBLIUS VALERIUS, Roman poet and gram- 
marian, was born about 100 b.c. He was the leader of the “new” 
school of poetry {poctae novi, as Cicero calls them). Its followers 
fejected the national epic and drama in favour of the artificial 
mythological epics and elegies of the Alexandrian school. The 
great influence of Cato is attested by the lines: — 

Cato grammaticus, Latina Siren 
Qui solus legit ac facit poctas.^ 

Our information regarding his life is derived from Suetonius 
{De Grammaticis, 11). He was a native of Cisalpine Gaul, and 
lost his property during the Sullan disturbances before he had 
attained his majority. He lived to a great age and during the 
latter part of his life was very poor. In addition to grammatical 
treatises, Cato wrote a number of poems, the best known of 
which were the Lydia and Diana, In the Indignatio (perhaps a 
short poem) he defended himself against the accusation that he 
was of servile birth. It is probable that he is the Cato mentioned 
as a critic of Lucilius in the lines by an unknown author prefixed 
to Horace, Satires, i. 10. 

Among the minor poems attributed to Virgil is one called Dirae 
(or rather two, Dirae and Lydia), The Dirae consists of imprecations 
against the estate of which the writer has been deprived, and where 
he is obliged to leave his beloved Lydia; in the Lydia, on the other 
hand, the estate is envied as the possessor of his charmer. Joseph 
Justus Scaliger was the first to attribute the poem (divided into two 
by F. Jacobs) to Valerius Cato, on the ground that he had lost an 
estate and had written a Lydia, The balance of opinion is in favour 
of the Dirae being as.signcd to the beginning of the Augustan age, 
although O. Ribbeck supports the claims of Cato to the authorship. 
The best edition of these poems is by A. F. Nakc (1847), with 
exhaustive commentary and excursuses; a clear account of the ques- 
tion will be found in M. Schanz’s Geschickte der rbmischen Literatur; 
for the “new” school of poetry see Mommsen, Hist, of Rome, bk. v. 
ch. xii.; F. Plessis, Poisie latine (i909)» 188, 

CATS, JAKOB (1577-1660), Dutch poet and humorist, was 
born at Brouwershaven in Zeeland. He studied law at Leyden 
and at Orleans, and, returning to Holland, settled at The Hague, 
where he began to practise as an advocate. His pleading in de- 
fence of a wretched creature accused of witchcraft brought him 
many clients and some reputation. He had a serious love affair 

^“Cato, the grammarian, the Latin siren, who alone reads aloud the 
works and makes the reputation of poets.” ^ 


about this time, which was broken off on the very eve of marriage 
by his catching a tertian fever which defied all attempts at cure 
for some two years. For medical advice and change of air Cats 
went to England, where he consulted the highest authorities in 
vain. He returned to Zeeland to die, but was cured mysteriously 
by a strolling quack. He married in 1602 a lady of some property, 
Elisabeth von Valkenburg, and thenceforward lived at Gryps- 
kerke in Zeeland, where he devoted himself to farming and poetry. 
His best works are: Emblemata or Minnebeelden with Maegden- 
plicht {j6iS) ; Spiegel van den ouden en nieuwen Tijt (1627) ;^oii- 
welijck . - . (1625) ; Selfstrijt (1620); Ouderdom en Buyten- 
leven op, Zorgh-Vliet (1655); and Gedachten op, slapelooze 
nachten (1661). In 1621, on the expiration of the 12 years’ truce 
with Spain, the breaking of the dykes drove him from his farm. 
He was made pensionary (stipendiary magistrate) of Middelburg; 
and two years afterwards of Dort. In 1627 Cats came to England 
on a mission to Charles I., who made him a knight. In 1636 he 
was made grand pensionary of Holland, and in 1648 keeper of 
the great seal; in 1651 he resigned his offices, but in 1657 he was 
sent a second time to England on what proved to be an unsuccess- 
ful mission to Cromwell. In the seclusion of his villa of Sorgvlict, 
near The Hague, he lived from this time till his death, occupied in 
the composition of his autobiography {Eighty-two Years of My 
Life, first printed at Leyden in 1734) and of his poems. He is still 
spoken of as “Father Cats” by his countrymen. 

Cats was contemporary with Hooft and Vondel and other dis- 
tinguished Dutch writers in the golden age of Dutch literature, 
but his Orangist and Calvinistic opinions separated him from the 
liberal school of Amsterdam poets. He was intimate with Con- 
stantin Huygens, whose political opinions were more nearly in 
agreement with his own. F'or an estimate of his poetry see 
Dutch Literature. Hardly known outside Holland, among his 
own people for nearly two centuries he enjoyed an enormous 
popularity. 

See G. Derudder, Vn poHe nhrlandais: Cats, sa vie, son oeuvre 
(Calais, 1898) ; G. Kalff, Jakob Cats (1902). 

CATS AND DOGS, a term used in the U.S.A. to apply to 
securities of a highly speculative character, having uncertain 
value or no value at all. They are often securities of undeveloped 
schemes and offer fields for speculation of the wildest type. They 
are constantly “unloaded” in large quantities by unscrupulous 
dealers or by promoters upon gullible buyers. 

CAT’S-EYE, a name given to several distinct minerals, their 
common characteristic being that when cut with a convex sur- 
face they display a luminous band, like that seen by reflection in 
the eye of a cat. (i) Precious, oriental or chrysoberyl cat's-eye. 
This, the rarest of all, is a chatoyant variety of chrysoberyl {q.v.), 
showing in the finest stones a very sharply defined line of light. 
(2) Quartz cat’s-eye, This is the common form of cat’s-eye, in 
which the effect is due to the inclusion of parallel fibres of as- 
bestos. It is obtained chiefly from Ceylon, but, though coming 
from the East, it is often called “occidental cats-eye” — a term 
intended simply to distinguish it from the finer oriental stone. It 
is readily distinguished by its inferior density, its specific gravity 
being only 2 65, while that of oriental cat’s-eye is as high as 3 7. 
A greenish fibrous quartz, cut as cat’s-eye, occurs at Hof and 
s<ane other localities in Bavaria. (3) Crocidolite cat’s-eye, a 
beautiful golden brown mineral, with silky fibres, found in Griqua- 
land West, and much used in recent years as an ornamental stone, 
sometimes under the name of “South African cat s-eye.” It con- 
sists of fibrous quartz, coloured with oxide of iron, and results 
from the alteration of crocidolite (^.v.). (4) Corundum cat’s- 
eye. In some asteriated corundum (xee Asteria) the star is im- 
perfect and may be reduced to a luminous zone, producing an 
indistinct cat s-eye effect. (F. W. R.) 

CATSKILL, a village of New York, U.S.A., on the west 
bank of the Hudson river, 35m. S. of Albany; the county seat of 
Greene county. It is on Federal highway 9W, and is served by ^ 
the West Shore railroad and by river steamers. A ferry con- 
nects it with the New York Central railroad at Greendale. The 
population in 1925 (State census) was 5,307. Catskill is itself a 
summer resort, and is the gateway to the Catskill Mountain 
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region. Near by is the spot where Rip Van Winkle had his fabled 
sleep of 20 years. At Leeds, on the Mohican Trail just north-west 
of the village, is a beautiful stone arch bridge of the i 3 th century. 
The first settler here was Derrick Teunis van Vechten, in i 63 o. 
The village was incorporated in 1806. 

CATSKILL MOUNTAINS, a group of moderate elevation 
pertaining to the Allegheny plateau and not included in the Ap- 
palachian system because they lack the internal structure and 
general parallelism of topographic features which characterize 
the Appalachian ranges. They are situated mainly in Greene and 
Ulster counties in the state of New York, with minor sections 
extending into Delaware and Schoharie counties. The Catskills 
rise to about the general height of the Highlands of Scotland or 
the Harz mountains of Germany, the group containing many 
summits above 3,000 ft. elevation and half a dozen approaching 
4,000, Slide Mountain (4,204 ft.) and Hunter Mountain (4,025 
ft.) being the only ones exceeding that figure. 

The Catskills were not subject to the general folding which 
marked the elevation of the main ridges of the Appalachians. 
This gives the mountains the features of a carved plateau with 
scenery of a subdued type. There are, however, a number of 
rugged precipices on their outer faces and a number of deeply 
worn gorges called “cloves.” Stony clove and Kaaterskill clove 
are picturesque gorges, the latter containing three cascades having 
a total fail of about 300 feet. The Devassego falls of the Scho- 
harie are also strikingly picturesque. Some of the views which 
have become noted for their magnificent panorama are Pine 
Orchard ledge, where there is an unobstructed view of the moun- 
tain region of Massachusetts, Vermont, and New Hampshire; 
Kaaterskill Knob, North Mountain outlook. Sunset rock, Prospect 
rock, and others. The mountains arc, as a whole, well wooded 
quite up to their summits — pine, spruce, oak, hickory, beech, 
maple, rhododendron, and mountain laurel being common. The 
almost total absence of lakes is remarkable. 

The pure and cool atmosphere attracts a multitude of summer 
visitors, for whose accommodation many hotels and cottages 
have been built. Access to all parts of the mountains is made 
possible by a railway and numerous motor highways. The grow- 
ing use of the region for a vacation ground has led the state of 
New York to acquire a forest reserve, which in IQ27 amounted 
to over 155,000 acres. The Catskill reservoir are the principal 
source of New York city's water supply. 

CATT, CARRIE CHAPMAN (1859- ), American 

suffragist leader, was bom at Ripon, Wis., on Jan. 9, 1859. She 
was educated at the State college of Iowa and took a special 
course in law. She then became the high school and general super- 
intendent of schools at Mason City, Iowa. In 1890 she enlisted in 
the cause of woman suffrage, in furtherance of which .«jhe lectured 
throughout the United States and in Europe. She held the office 
of president of the National American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion from 1900 to 1904 and from 1915 until the clo.se of the cam- 
paign wffiich resulted in the passing of the woman-suffrage amend- 
ment (1920) to the U.S. Constitution. She organized and was 
president of the International Woman Suffrage Alliance from 1904 
to 1923. After the enfranchisement of women she devoted herself 
to the cause of peace and served as chairman of a national com- 
mittee on the cause and cure of war, which represented nine 
women’s organizations of the United States. She wrote Woman 
Suffrage and Politics, 

CATTANEO, CARLO (1801-1869), Italian philosopher 
and republican, was the founder of the review II Politecnico. He 
was the heart and soul of the Five Days of Milan (March 18-22, | 
1848), and bitterly opposed the hegemony of Piedmont in Italy. 
On the return of the Austrians he fled to Lugano, and there he 
wrote his Storia della Rivoluzione del 1848 and the Archivh trien^ 
nale delle cose dltalia (3 vols., 1850-55). An uncompromising 
opponent of Cavour, he steadfastly refused to stand for election 
to the Italian parliament owing to his inability to take the oath 
of allegiance to the monarchy. 

See hb Opere edite ed inedile (7 vob., cd. by A. Bertani, Florence 
i88i-<)2), Scritti poUtid ed epistolari (ed. by G. Rosa and J. W. Mario, 
Florence, 1892), and Scritti storid, letierari, etc, (ed. by C. Romussiy 
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Milan, 1898). See also A. and J. Mario, Carlo Cattaneo (Florence, 
1S84) ; £. Zanoni, Carlo Cattaneo nella vita e ncUe opere (1898) ; G. 
Nolli. La FUosoffa di Carlo Cattaneo (Crema, 1901) ; G. Salvemini, 
Le pm belle pagine di Carlo Cattaneo (Milan, 1922). 

CATTANEO, DANESE DI MICHELE (1509-1573), 

Italian sculptor, bora at Colonnata, near Carrara, pupil of Jacopo 
Sansovino in Rome. It is said he was taken prisoner three times 
by the Imperialists during the “Sacco di Roma” in 1527. He fled 
to Florence, where he carved the marble bust of Alessandro de 
Medici ; and then joined Sansovino in Venice. He w^as employed 
by his master on sculptures for the Librcria di San Marco and 
the Zccca. Among his works in Venice are the “Apollo” crowning 
the fountain in the Zecca; the “St. Jerome” in San Salvatore, 
the figures on the tombs of Leon Loredano in SS. Giovanni e 
Paolo, and of Andrea Badocr in the Scuola di S. Giovanni 
Battista. He also worked in Padua for the church of Sant’ Antonio. 
The fine bust of Cardinal Pietro Bembo (1547) placed on the 
j tomb in that church is by his hand. At Verona he built the tomb 
of Gian Fregoso in S. Anastasia with the help of his distinguished 
pupil Gerol. Campagna. He returned to Padua in 1572, but death 
cut short his work on the reliefs for the Capella del Santo, which 
were completed by Campagna. Cattaneo was also a poet; his 
poems Gli Amori di Marfisa (1562) were praised by Torquato 
Tasso. His writings were collected by his grandson Niccolo. 

CATTARO (Serbo-Croatian Kotor), a seaport of Monte- 
negro, Yugo.slavia. Pop. (1921) 2.730. The town, which is 
Venetian in appearance, occupies a ledge between the Montenegrin 
mountains and the Bocche di Cattaro, a beautiful inlet of the 
Adriatic, which expands into five broad gulfs united by narrower 
channels, and forms one of the finest natural harbours in the 
world. If railway communication were established with the in- 
terior Cattaro might be made a big naval base and shipping centre. 
Cattaro is strongly fortified; on the seaward side Castclnuovo 
(Serbo-Croatian, Ereeg-novi) guards the main entrance to the 
Bocche; on the landward side, long walls run from the town to 
the castle of San Giovanni, far above, while the barren heights of 
the Krivosie, towards Montenegro, are crowned by small forts. 

Cattaro is divided almost equally between the Roman Catholic 
and the Orthodox creeds. It is the scat of a Roman Catholic 
bishop with a Cathedral containing some licautiful marble sculp- 
tures, a collegiate church and several convents. There is a sec- 
ondary school, a naval college, an interesting naval museum, and 
a forest school. Cattaro is famous for its lace-making, and also 
docs an extensive trade in cheese. Foreign visitors to Montenegro 
usually land at Cattaro, and go by motor diligence to Cctinjc. 
Castclnuovo is a picturesque town which rose round the citadel 
built in 1377 by a Bosnian king. It has at various times been oc- 
cupied by Turks, Venetians, Spaniards, Russians, French, English 
and Austrians. The Orthodox convent of St. Sava, standing amid 
beautiful gardens, was founded in the i6th century and contains 
many fine .s[xrcimcns of 17th century silversmiths’ work. 

Rhizon, the modern port of Risano, from which a track leads 
into Montenegro, was a thriving “Illyrian” city as early as 229 
B.C., and gave its name to the Bocche, then known as Rhizonicus 
Sinus. Rhizon submitted to Rome in 168 n.c. and about the 
same time Ascrivium, or Ascruvium, the modern Cattaro, is first 
mentioned as a neighbouring city. Justinian built a fortress a!)0vc 
Ascrivium in a.d. 535, after expelling the Goths, and a second 
town probably grew up on the heights round it. The city was 
plundered by the Saracens in 840 and by the Bulgarians in 1102. 
In the next year it was ceded to SerVfia by the Hungarian tsar 
Samuel, but revolted, and only submitted in 1184 as a protected 
state. It was already an episcopal see, and in the 13th century 
Dominican and Franciscan monasteries were established to check 
the spread of Bogomilism. In the 14th century it was one of the 
capitals of the ^rbian state of Dioklitiya, and Stephen Dushan 
(1331-55) had his mint here, while its commerce, rivalling that of 
Ragusa. provoked the jealousy of Venice. After the downfall of 
Serbia in 1389, it was seized and abandoned by Venice and Hun- 
gary in turn, and finally passed under Venetian rule in 1420. It 
was besieged by the Turks in 1538 and 1657, visited by plague in 
1572, and^early destroyed by earthquakes in 1563 and 1667. In 
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Z707 it passed to Austria; in 1805 it was assigned to Italy; in 
z8o6 the Russians occupied it and Napoleon, to whom it had been 
ceded, took Ragusa in its stead. From 1S07-13 it was united to 
the French empire; in the latter year, the Montenegrins aided by 
the British fleet held it for 5 months, and in 1814 it was restored 
by the Congress of Vienna to Austria, with whom it remained 
until 1918. During the World War the Montenegrins arrived 
before Cattaro, which was a centre of submarine activity. The 
Slav sailors mutinied in 1918, but the Italians, refusing aid, many 
of them were shot or imprisoned. 

See G. Gelcich (GclCid) Memorie storiche suite Bocche di Cattaro 
(Zara, 1880). 

CATTEGAT or KATTEGAT (Scand. “cat’s-throat”), a 
strait forming part of the connection between the Baltic and the 
North Seas. It lies north and south between Sweden and Den- 
mark, and connects north with the Skagerrack and south through 
the Sound. Great Belt and Little Belt with the Baltic Sea. Length 
about 150 m., extreme breadth about 88 m., area 9,840 sq.m., 
mean depth not more than about 14 fathoms. {See Baltic.) 

CATTELL, JAMES McKEEN (1860- ), American 

psychologist and editor, was bom at Easton, Pa., on May 25, 
i860. He graduated at Lafayette college in 1880, and took his 
degree at Leipzig in 1886. After having been lecturer at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Bryn Mawr college and the University 
of Cambridge, he was from 1888 to 1891 professor of psychology 
at the University of Pennsylvania, this having been the first pro- 
fessorship of psychology in any university. 

From 1891 to 1917 he was professor at Columbia university, 
and later president of the psychological corporation. He was 
editor of the Psycholof^cal Review from 1895 to 1905, and was 
editor from 1894 Science, from 1900 of the Popular Science 
Monthly and the Scientific Monthly, from 1907 of the American 
Naturalist and from 1915 of School and Society, He wrote re- 
search works on psychological measurements, individual differ- 
ences, applications of psychology, and was the author of many 
publications on psychology, scientific organization and education. 
He was president of the first American International Congress of 
Psychology. 

CATTERMOLE, GEORGE (1800-1868), English painter, 
chiefly in water-colours, was born at Dickleburgh, near Diss, 
Norfolk, in August 1800. At the age of 16 he began working as an 
architectural and topographical draughtsman. Cattermole was a 
painter of no inconsiderable gifts, of great facility in picturesque 
resource, and also a book illustrator. At the Paris exhibition of 
1855 he received one of the five first-class gold medals awarded to 
British painters. He also enjoyed professional honours in Amster- 
dam and in Belgium. He died on July 24, 1868. Among his leading 
works arc “The Murder of the Bishop of Li6gc” (15th century), 
“The Armourer relating the Story of the Sword, “ “The Assassina- 
tion of the Regent Murray by Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh,” and 
(in oil) “A Terrible Secret.” 

CATTLE. The word cattle was formerly used to embrace all 
farm live stock, but is now commonly restricted to oxen or neat 
cattle. The several animals that may be included under the term, 
in this narrower sense, are usually divided into the following six 
groups: — (i) Buffaloes (India, Africa, etc.); (2) Bison (Europe 
and North America); (3) the Yak (Thibet, etc.); (4) the Gaur, 
Gayai and Bantin (India and Further India); (5) Eastern and 
African domesticated cattle or Zebu; and (6) Western or Euro- 
pean domesticated cattle. Apart from the two last mentioned 
groups the India buffalo, yak, gayai and bantin have been domes- 
ticated, and the American bison is being tried as an economic ani- 
mal. Apart from the buffaloes, which constitute a relatively primi- 
tive and rather distinct type, all the species enumerated are rather 
closely related. The buffaloes do not hybridize with the members 
of the other groups, but all the rest can be interbred without diffi- 
culty and the hybrids, or at least the female hybrids, are quite 
fertile. (See also Bovidae, Buffalo, Bison, Yak, Gaur, Gayal, 
Bantin, Ox, Aurochs.) 

The ox was certainly one of the earliest — possibly the first — of 
all animals to be domesticated. As regards Western Europe there is 
no evidence of domestication in paleolithic times but^ere are 


irientif ul remains in the Swiss lake dweliings and other deporits of 
nedithic age. Domesticated cattle existed in Egypt about 3500 
B.C, and possibly much earlier, while Babylonian remains have 
been asrigned to still more remote ages. 

In all likelihood the wild ancestors of European domesticated 
cattle belonged to one or more of the sub-species of the aurochs or 
unis (Bor primigenius) which was widely distributed in Europe, 
Western Asia, and Northern Africa in prehistoric times. However, 
the earliest known domesticated ox in Europe was a very small, 
slenderly built animal, with short horns, bearing all the marks of 
a prolonged existence under the care of man and contrasting very 
markedly with the contem]x>rary wild unis. The conclusion has 
been drawn that the original domestication did not occur in West- 
ern Europe; probably the little ox, {Bos longifrons or Bos brachy- 
ceros) togetter with corresponding types of sheep and pig were 
brought from Asia by neolithic man in his migrations. Later, in 
the Bronze age particularly, a new and larger type of cattle, show- 
ing a closer resemblance to the European wild ox, made its ap- 
pearance. Probably the Bos longifrons had been “graded up” by 
crossing with the wild type. The process was, however, not uni- 
versal, and even to-day breeds like the Shetland, Jersey, Kerry and 
Brown Swiss show a marked resemblance to the neolithic type. 

Whether the zebu had a separate origin from the western ox is 
not known; some authorities seek to relate it with the bantin or 
gayai. In shape, colour, habits, and even in voice, it presents many 
points of difference from western cattle; but the most striking of 
these, such as the presence of a hump, or the upward inclination 
of the horns, are not constant. There exist in Africa, Spain, China, 
etc., breeds which are intermediate between zebu and Euro^iean 
cattle, but it is likely that some at least of these have arisen by 
crossing. (J. A. S. W.) 

CATTLE-BREEDING. The word “cattle,” which ety- 
mologically merely denotes a form of property and is practically 
synonymous with “chattel,” is by common usage a generic term 
for animals of the bovine race. The history of domesticated cattle 
begins with the history of civilisation; indeed, before the days 
of settled communities nomadic man possessed herds of cattle 
which represented bis wealth. With the beginning of agriculture 
and the systematic cultivation of the land the ox was harnessed 
to the plough and it is still the draught animal of the farm through- 
out the greater pam of the world. Even in England it has been dis- 
placed by the horse only within the past century and there are 
many persons still living who have seen oxen ploughing English 
land. The economic value of cattle arose from the docility of the 
males for draught and the aptitude of the females to supply milk 
in excess of the requirements of their offspring. Ultimately they 
were utilized as food but this was in a sense secondary, and among 
some races their flesh was regarded for religious or other reasons 
as unfit for human consumption. The breeding and rearing of 
cattle for the primary purpose of supplying meat is a modem 
development. 

In the terminology used to describe the sex and age of cattle, 
the male is first a “bull-calf” and if left intact becomes a “bull”; 
but if castrated he becomes a “steer” and in about two or three 
years grows to an “ox.” The female is first a “heifer-calf,” grow- 
ing into a “heifer” and becoming after two or three years a 
“cow.” A heifer is sometimes operated on to prevent breeding 
and is then a “spayed heifer.” The age at which a steer becomes 
an ox and a heifer a cow is not clearly defined and the practice 
varies. Both in the male and female emasculation is practised 
because the animals are assumed to fatten more readily; in the 
case of bulls intended for use as working oxen the object of 
emasculation, as in the case of stallions, is to make them quieter 
and more tractable in work. 

Breeds^ — ^The exact definition of a “breed” of cattle is difficult, 
although the term is commonly used and in practice well under- 
stood. It may be said generally to connote a particular type of 
animal which has for a long period been bred only with those of 
the same, or closely similar type, and has hereditary characteristics 
which are transmissible to its offspring. In every breed, however 
long establidied, instances of atavism may and do occur, but these 
are eliminated and do not affect its general purity. Breeds have 
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^HOTOCCAPHS tT il, t, 9, 4, 7. tOtlCT f. MILOiaiANO, {%, •; H. A STtOMMfYCt, Jt. 

PRIZE SHORTHORNS 

1. Dairy and baef (pollad) red bull; Qd. ch., Icwa Fair, 15^5 5. Beef breed bull; Qi'end champion, Ohio State Fair 

2 . Dairy and beef (polled) red cow 6. Beef b^ed cow; g^end champion 

3. (Polled) beef breed bull; gd. ch., Illinoit State Fair, 1926 7. Dairy breed bull; 1st priie, Eastern States Expo., 1924 

4. (Polled) beef breed cow; gd. ch.. Internet. Expo.. 1SI24 S. Dairy breed cow; 1st priie, Eastern States Expo., 1927 
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PHOTOGRAPHS O. H. A. STROHMEYCK, JR . (J, 4. !• , 6, 7, 0) HaOEIRAND PICTURES, INC. 

PRIZE BEEF BREEDS 

1. Aberdeen Angui bull: grand champion 5. Hereford cow; prize. Eastern States Fair, 1922 

2. Aberdeen Angus cow; several times grand champion 6. Hereford bull; champion. Eastern States Exposition, 1924 

3. Galloway bull; gd. ch. Illinois State Fair, 1924 7. Highland bull 

4. Galloway oow 8. Highland cow 
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been established by generatioiis of cattle« 4 }reeders aiming at the 
attaimnefit and preservatkm of a particular type and working on 
the principle that *'like begets like.*’ It is only within very recent 
times that the laws of teredity founded on the researches of 
Mendel have been studied as a science. There are many old-estab* 
Ushed breeds on the Continent as for example the Cbarolais and 
Normande of France^ the Holsteins of Holland, the Campagna di 
Roma of Spain, and many others, but the British breeds are of 
most interest because of their influence in building up the vast 
herds which furnish the simpbes of beef on which other countries 
are largely d^ndent. (See Beep). 

There are in the British Isles 20 breeds recognised by separate 
classes at the annual show of the Royal Agricultural Society. They 
are the following: 


Aberdeen Angus 

Ayrshire 

Belted Galloway 

Blue Albion 

British Friesian 

Devon 

Dexter 

Galloway 

Guernsey 

Hereford 


Jersey 

Kerry 

Lincolnshire Red Shorthorns 

Longhorn 

Park 

Red Poll 

Shorthorn 

l^uth Devon 

Sussex 

Welsh 


To this list should be added the Highland breed for which 
classes are provided at the annual show of the Highland and Agri- 
cultural Society of Scotland. Some of these breeds are limited in 
number and restricted in locality but each has its own character- 
istic merits as may be seen by noting the salient features of the 
more important of them. 

The Shorthorn* — ^The Shorthorn affords the most notable in- 
stance of the ''making” of a breed by a few enterprising and skil- 
ful breeders. In the last quarter of the iSth century two brothers, 
Charles and Robert Colling, farming in Durham, started to im- 
prove the local cattle of the Tecswater district of that county. 
From the place of its origin the Shorthorn is commonly known as 
the “Durham” in countries to which animals of the breed have 
been exported. By careful selection and breeding they gradually 
improved the type and their efforts were supplemented by other 
enhghtened breeders, notably by Thomas Booth and Thomas 
Bates in Yorkshire. These two enterprising men each had his own 
conception of the precise lines on which the breed should be de- 
veloped and for many years there was keen rivalry between those 
who preferred the “Bates strain” and those who favoured the 
“Booth strain.” During the middle of the 19th century there was 
a Shorthorn “boom” which reached extravagant heights. The 
craze for particular strains and “families” led to excessive in- 
breeding and the general excellence of the breed was endangered 
by insistence on “fancy” rather than on practical points. The cul- 
mination of what may be termed the Bates and Bi^th period came 
in 1^75 and thereafter there was a reaction from the tendency to 
rely on one or two “fashionable” strains, and a reversion to the 
more utilitarian principles of the founders of the breed. Breeders 
such as the Cniickshanks and later W. Duthie in Scotland and J. 
Deane Willis in England restored the constitutional vigour of the 
breed, which had been temporarily impaired by excessive in- 
breeding. 

The most distinctive characteristic of the breed is its adaptabil- 
ity. It will thrive under diverse conditions of soil, climate and 
situation. A modem writer puts this fordUy: 'To suit pasturage 
that is very productive a large beast can be secured; on the other 
hand medium, or even small cattle can always be produced from 
Shorthorns when required. In a harsh climate the breed can be 
relied upon to grow an abundance of soft, warm, weather-defying 
coat; in more favoured climates this facility is not brought into 
play. Given plenty of food to force growth, wdl-bred stock may 
be relied on for very early maturity; on the other hand, wbm 
“done” only moderately well, the animal will gradually and slowly 
mature. No other bie^ can show such adaptability.” Sbortbora 
bulls have also a hi^ reputation for “prepotency,” s.e., the faculty 
of impressmg their qualities on their offspring. This is reason 
why they are in such widespread dffluiaid for improving native 
stock in all parts of the world. Geographically, Shorthorns are 


more widely distributed than any other breed. To quote an 
American writer: “It is generally found in North America; in 
South America, more particularly in Argentina; in Europe, being 
the most prominent breed in the British Isles, although bred to 
some extmt on the Continent; in Australia, where it has long met 
with favour, and to some extent in South Africa and Asia. In the 
United States the Shorthorn is the most popular breed. However, 
on the western range, under severe winter conditions, and where 
“roughing it” is required, the Shorthorn will not thrive quite equal 
to the Hereford or Galloway.” The Shorthorn^ Herd-book (the 
flrst of its kind) was started in 1822 by George Coates and was 
published as a private compilation until 1S76 when it was taken 
over by the Shorthorn Society. The American Shorthorn Herd- 
book was flrst published in 1846. The Canadian Shorthorn Herd- 
book was start^ in 1867. .Over 600,000 Shorthorns are registered 
in the United States and several thousands in Canada. 

Dairy Shorikoms are an offshoot of the breed in which its 
milking qualities have been specially developed, and Lincolnshire 
Red Shorthorns arc a s|3ecialiscd type of the original stock. 

The Hereford* — ^The temporary decadence of the Shorthorns 
referred to above, gave an ojjportunity to the Hereford breed to 
become established on the ranches of America. Its strong con- 
stitution and thick coat of hair make it specially suited to stand 
exposure and to thrive under conditions of hardship. 

The origin of the breed is obscure but there are good grounds 
for the claim that it is diitxtly descended from the primitive 
cattle of the country. It still carries signs that it was for cen- 
turies bred mainly for the plough, and even to-day, after several 
generations of improvement, a Hereford ox looks more suited for 
a plough team than any other English breed, with the exception 
of the Sussex. It is remarkable that its picturesque and very 
characteristic colour (red with white face and front) has only 
been fixed during the last half century or Httlc more. When the 
first herd-book was publi.sbed, in 1846, the editor grouped Here- 
fordshires in four classes, viz., mottle-faced, light grey, dark 
grey and red with white faces. Within the next 25 years all the 
colours but the last have practically disappeared. The moder^i 
development of the Herefords began earlier than that of the 
Shorthorns, having started with Richard Tompkins who died in 
1723. The work was continued by his son and grandson and 
other breeders, among whom John Price and John Hewer were 
notable. Herefords were first introduced into America in 18x7 
by Henry Clay of Kentucky, but they made little progress until 
the *70s, when T. L. Miller of Illinois pushed them vigorously 
and successfully. He may indeed be regarded as the founder of 
the breed in United States. It was introduced into Canada 
in i860 by 1 ". W. Stone of Guelph. 

The Sussex* — ^The Sus.scx breed is not only in direct descent 
from the original stock of the country but also has probably 
undergone little change in outward appearance since the middle 
ages. Its native home is the Weald and for centuries it supplied 
the working oxen in that district and other parts. Low, in his 
well-known book, writing in 1845, ‘‘The practice of em- 
ploying oxen in the labour of the farm is imiversal in the county 
of Sussex, and the native breed is eminently suited to this pur- 
pose, combining weight of body with a sufficient degree of mus- 
cular activity.” The use of oxen for farm work continued longer 
in Sussex, and particularly on the stiff clay of the Weald, t^n 
in any other part of the country and this was mainly attributable 
to the suitability of the native breed for the purpose. The colour 
of Sussex cattle is a uniform red. They have a good reputation 
as grazers, and their quality as butchers’ beasts has been increased 
since they began to be systematically unproved about the middle 
of the last century. Mr. A. Heasman published the first three 
volumes of a Sussex handbook in which pedigrees were given 
from 1855. In 1888 the Sussex Herd-book Society took over the 
publication and in the same year the American Sussex Cattle 
Association was formed. The distribution of the breed is some- 
what restricted and even in England it is not widely kept outside 
Its own county, but there are herds in the United States and 
Canada where it is successfully used for improving the grazing 
qualities #f native stock. 
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The Devon. — ^The Devon is another breed which can claim 
long descent, and cattle of this type were probably kept by the 
Britons who were driven to the west country by successive in- 
vaders. Devon cattle much resemble Sussex cattle except in size 
and are probably descended from the same original stock. They 
are deep red in colour but much smaller and more active than 
the Sussex. Like them they were for centuries bred primarily for 
the plough, and the more hilly country and harder climate adapted 
them to their environment. Their neat, compact, symmetrical 
form and rich ruby colour make them perhaps the most attractive 
breed in the country. They produce beef which is claimed, not 
without justice, to be equal if not superior to that of any other 
breed, and the extension of the popular demand for small joints 
should bring them into still greater favour with graziers. Although 
not naturally heavy milkers the cows yield milk of especial rich- 
ness. The improvement of the breed both for meat and milk was 
undertaken early in the last century by Francis Quartly, and it was 
stated about the middle of the century that nine-tenths of the 
herds then kept were “directly descended (especially in the early 
parentage) from the old Quartly stock.” Francis Quartly is said 
to have been incited to preserve and develop the breed by the 
fact that “breeders generally, on account of high prices, were 
selling their best stock for slaughter and keeping poor cattle in 
reserve.” His brothers, William and Henry, as well as John Tan- 
ner Davy and his two sons continued the work. Davy’s grand- 
son not only possessed a famous herd but started the Herd-book 
in 1851 which was taken over by the Devon Cattle Breeders 
Society in 1884. It is stated by an American writer that Devons 
were probably the first “real pure-bred” cattle to reach America, 
‘‘the vessel ‘Charity* which sailed in 1623 being thought to have 
had Devon cattle on board.” However this may be it is on authen- 
tic record that Coke of Holkham sent a present of a Devon bull 
and six heifers to Mr. Patterson of Baltimore which were the 
foundation stock of the American Devon Record. The breed is 
widely but sparsely distributed in America and in many other 
countries. 

• The South Devofty or as it is sometimes called, the South Ham 
breed, bears little resemblance to the cattle of the north of the 
county. It is larger and less symmetrical in frame and of a lighter 
red in colour. The cattle are excellent for dairying purposes and 
the milk is not only plentiful but rich in quality. They are better 
adapted to the lower levels than to the hills, and their natural 
home is along the southern coast of West Somerset, Devon and 
East Cornwall. The cows of this breed mainly provide the milk 
from which is made the well-known Devonshire and Cornish 
cream. The South Devon Herd-book Society was established in 
1890. 

The LonghornSi^ — ^The Longhorns were at one time widely dis- 
tributed in England and Ireland and were no doubt survivors of 
an ancient race. They were big, heavy and rather ungainly with 
long drooping horns which gave them their name. The Shorthorns 
displaced them in almost every district, but they are famous as 
the stock on which Robert Bakewell exercised his remarkable 
skill as a breeder in the latter half of the i8th century. But even 
his art did not succeed in restoring them to general favour and 
not many years after his death it was recorded that “on the 
very farm on which Mr. Bakewell’s original experiments were 
instituted and completed, and within many miles around there 
does not exist a single bull, cow or steer of the breed which he 
cultivated with so much labour.” The breed has lately been re- 
vived and improved and there are now a number of herds in 
existence. 

The Red Poll. — ^The Red Polls are an amalgamation of two 
breeds which had been common in Norfolk and Suffolk respec- 
tively for centuries. The Suffolk cattle appear, so far as records 
exist, to have been always hornless, while those of Norfolk were 
homed but had the blood-red colour which is now typical of the 
amalgamated breed. The year 1846 has been fixed as the date 
when the Norfolk and Suffolk were merged, and for many years 
the breed was termed “Norfolk and Suffolk Red Polled.” A 
herd-book was started by Mr* H* F. Euren in 1874 in 188S 
this was taken over by the Bree^iSociety which was theri formed^ 


and the name “Red Poll” definitely ad^ted. It is claimed for 
the breed that they are “dual-purpose” in a greater degree ^an 
any other, that is that they are equally good as producers both of 
meat and milk. They are widely distributed at home and abroad 
but they are not keik in large numbers in any district except the 
two counties of their origin. 

The Scottish Breeds*— The Scottish breeds include the Aber- 
deen Angus, the Ayrshire, the Galloway, and the Highland cattle. 
The Aberdeen Angu$, commonly termed “Doddies,** are a black 
polled breed. Their origin has been much discussed and it has 
been suggested that they sprang from a homed black breed which 
formerly existed in Scotland. Hornless or polled cattle have, 
however, been long known in that country. They were improved 
and their present type fixed early in the last century by a number 
of enterprising breeders, among whom Hugh Watson and Wil- 
liam McCombie are most famous. It is pre-eminently a beef 
breed and the “Scotch beef” which ranks foremost in the meat 
markets comes mainly from the.se cattle. No other breed has such 
a record of success in competition at fat stock shows. It was not 
introduced into America until 1873, but since then its influence 
has spread widely in that and other countries. A herd-book was 
started in 1862 and in the first four volumes Galloways were 
also included. This fact indicates that there is a close affinity 
between Galloway and Aberdeen Angus cattle. The Galloway is 
a polled black breed and probably had a common origin although 
its native home is the ancient province or kingdom of Galloway 
in the south-west of Scotland. Its improvement was undertaken 
in the latter part of the 19th century by the Duke of Buccleuch 
and others and it now stands very high as a beef-making breed. 
It is almost more famous for its parentage of cross-bred cattle 
than for pure-bred animals. Galloway cows crossed with white 
Shorthorn bulls, which are bred for the purpose in that district, 
produce the “blue greys” which are more sought after by 
graziers than any other type of store cattle. The Galloway Cattle 
Society was formed in 1878 and published the first herd-book of 
the breed. 

The Highland or West Highlaitd breed, sometimes termed 
“Kyloes,” have their home in the Western uplands of Scotland. 
It is generally agreed that they are the aboriginal cattle of that 
district. Their long shaggy coat, sturdy frame, large head and 
branching horns, thick mane and heavy dewlap make them the 
most picturesque cattle in the British Isles. The colour varies but 
a tawny red is the most characteristic. They are very hardy, 
breeding and living all the year round on the hills, and thriving 
on scanty pasturage. They are slow in maturing but make beef 
of the highest quality. 

The Ayrshire is the dairy breed of Scotland. It is no doubt de- 
rived from the native cattle of the county from whence it takes 
its name, but there seems to have been in the early part of the 
last century a considerable admixture of other breeds, including 
Shorthorn and according to some writers, Channel Islands cattle. 
The breed has been steadily developed for milk production and 
is now famous for the quantity of milk which the cows yield. 
The milk is largely used in making the cheese for which this 
part of Scotland is celebrated. The beef-making qualities of the 
breed are subservient to milk-production, but among the dairy 
breeds it takes a good position in this respect. The distribution 
of the Ayrshire is very wide. On the other side of the Atlantic it 
is most strongly represented in Canada, but it is also to be found 
on the Continent of Europe as well as in New Zealand. The 
.Ayrshire Cattle and Herd-book Society was founded in 1877 and 
published the first volume of the herd-book in the following year. 

Welidi Cattle* — The Welsh breed is black witli fairly long 
horns. Up to the beginning of the present century there were two 
types known as North and South Welsh resf)cctively, but they 
were amalgamated in 1904 when the Welsh Black Cattle Society 
was formed and a common herd-book was established. The cattle 
mature a little slowly but grow to a large size and furnish beef 
of prime quality. Under the name of “Welsh runts” they are 
bought largdy by English graziers in the midland counties. 

Channel Uand Breeds — ^The Jerseys may have sprung from 
stock imported from Normandy and Brittany but they have been 
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PRIZE DAIRY BREEDS 

1. Querntey bull; grand champion, Memphit, Tenn., 1927 5. Jartay bull^ grand champion ^ 

2. Quarnsey cow; champion National Dairy Show 6. Jartay cow; 17 tirrHit grand champion. National Dairy Snow 

3. Holstein Friesian bull; gd. ch., National Dairy Show. 1926 7. Brown Swiss bull; gd. ch., National Dairy Show, Memphis, Tann. 

4. Holstein Friesian cow; prize. National Dairy Show, 1923 S. Brown Switi pow; trend champion 
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PRIZE MIXED CATTLE 

1. Kerry bull; Ist prize. Royal Counties Fair, 1927 5. Devon bull; 1st prize. Eastern States Exposition. 1924 

2. Kerry cow; 1st & ch., Bath and West Counties FTIr, 1927 6. Devon cow; champion. Eastern States Exposition, 1922 

3. Dexter bull 7, Ayrshire bull; gd* ch.. Royal Winter Fair, Toronto. Ont., 1923 

4. Dexter cow; champion 8. Ayrshire cow; 1st prize, Hartford, Conn., 1925 
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devdoped in their island home, and the purity of the breed has 
been secured by legislation dating as far back as 1763 prohibiting 
the importation of cattle. They have been introduce in large 
numbers into England, one of the earliest herds to be formed 
being that of Lord Braybrook in 1811. Not long afterwards a 
few were sent to the United States. They are now very widely 
kepit. They are specially attractive in form and colour, and their 
''deer-like*’ appearance makes them popular for private parks. 
They yield milk which is remarkably rich in butter-fat and are 
therefore in demand for crossing with other breeds to improve 
the quality of the milk. 

The Guernsey breed is of much the same type as the Jerseys 
but larger. Its merits for the dairy are practically equal. Cattle 
from the Channel Islands were long known as “Alderneys,” a 
mistake which appears to have originated in a book on cattle 
which had a great vogue a century ago. There is no “Alderney'* 
breed, the cattle kept on that island being Guernseys. 

The Kerry and Dexter* — ^The Kerry is a breed of small black 
cattle in the south-west of Ireland from whence they have spread 
to all parts of that island as well as to England. They are very 
hardy and will thrive on the roughest fare. The cows are ex- 
cellent milkers. An offshoot of the breed known as Dexters and 
at one time as Dexter-Kerries is said to have been established by 
selection and breeding from the best mountain type of the Kerry. 
They are smaller in size and are valuable as producers both of 
milk and meat. 

Pedigree Cattle-breeding. — In the above notes on the prin- 
cipal breeds reference has frequently been made to their present 
wide distribution. The exportation of breeding cattle from the 
British Isles began at an early period owing to the natural excel- 
lence of the stock of the country. The general movement for the 
improvement of stock, of which Robert Bakeweli was the most 
celebrated pioneer, but in which other enterprising breeders in 
various parts of the country participated in the latter half of the 
18th century aroused the attention of agriculturists not only at 
home but abroad. Bakeweli kept open house with rustic simplicity 
for all who came to see his stock. “In his kitchen,’* says the his- 
torian of English farming, Lord Ernie, “he entertained Russian 
princes, French and German royal dukes, British peers and sight- 
seers of every degree.” At the “Holkham sheei>shearings** Mr. 
Thomas Coke entertained visitors on a princely scale. “Hun- 
dreds of persons,” says the same writer, “assembled from all 
parts of Great Britain, the Continent and America,” and these 
annual gatherings were described in the “Farmers’ Magazine” as 
“the happy resort of the most distinguished patrons and ama- 
teurs of Georgic employments.” The fame and merits of British 
live stock as the source from whence the finest cattle could be 
obtained became wide spread, and the enterprise of breeders was 
also displayed in finding markets for them. The expansion of the 
United States created a demand for cattle of superior type to 
form the foundation of new herds or to improve and develop the 
native “scrub” animals. It was recognised that cattle which 
had been long bred true to type, in other words “pedigree” cattle, 
could be relied on to impress their character on nondescript 
animals. The building up of a breed, as practically all the existing 
breeds have been built up, was a process of selection and elimina- 
tion. The breeders who undertook this work came gradually to 
agreement as to the exact type to be fixed. In this the various 
live stock shows, notably those of the Royal Agricultural Society, 
the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland and a number 
of county and district societies throughout the country (see 
Agricultural Shows and Societies), greatly assisted. By 
competition and comparison, owners of different herds were able 
to arrive at general uniformity and the “points” of a pure-bred 
animal of a particular breed were formulated in an accepted 
standard. The establishment and maintenance of a pedigree herd 
were undertaken by a limited number of breeders. U^ike ordinary 
stock-owners the main object of these men was not to suf^ly 
cattle to the grazier or butcher, but to sell the animals solely for 
breeding purposes. The greater number of cattle kept by ordinary 
farmers are not pure-bred and to keep up the quality of their 
herds bulls and cows are from time to time purchased from the 
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pedigree breeders. But the home market was for many years 
subsidiary to the oversea market. Thousands of cattle have been 
sold, often at very high prices, to oversea buyers and during 
the last century the trade in pedigree stock was ver>^ remunera- 
tive. In course of time the demand naturally decreased. In the 
countries to which pedigree cattle were sent herds were gradually 
established which in a few years had attained a level of excel- 
lence equal to that of the parent stock. Thus the United States 
which for many years imported large numbers of pedigree stock 
from Great Britain has now become independent of the original 
source, and in the same way Canada, Australia and New Zealand 
are now much less regular customers. Argentina, where the im- 
provement of the native stock came later, has in recent years 
been the chief buyer. On the basis of returns collected in 1921 by 
the Ministry of Agriculture from members of the various breed 
societies it was estimated that the number of “pedigree” cattle in 
England and Wales was 150,000. As the total number of cattle 
in that year was 5 J millions it will be seen that the ovei^'helming 
majority of the herds are “cross-bred.” In many of these cases 
a pedigree bull is kept but the cows are of a mixed type. 

Distribution of Cattle. — The report on the agricultural output 
of England and Wales (see AcRiciaTURE, Census of) contains 
some interesting statistics of the growth in numbers and present 
distribution of cattle. The following table shows the number of 
cattle at successive periods in relation to the agricultural area and 
the population of the country : — 



Number of rattle p<*r 1,000 
acres of land under 
cultivation. 

Numlier of cattle per 1,000 
of population. 


Cows 

and 

heifers 

in 

milk or 
in calf. 

Other 

cattle. 

Total. 

Cows 

and 

heifers 

in 

milk nr 
in calf. 

Other 

rulile. 

Total. 

1867-76 . 

68-0 

104' r 

I7?*I 

77-7 

I Kro 

106-7 

1877-86 . 

70-1 

100-4 

179*5 

73*6 

1 14-9 

j88-5 

1887-96 . 

75 

1*5-5 

191 I 

71-8 

10(^6 

181 *4 

1897-1906 

79-7 

121-7 

201-4 

66 -Q 

102-1 

169-0 

1907-14 

(8 yrs.) 

86-4 

127-0 

213*4 

65-6 

9^>*5 

162- f 

f9T5-24^. 

94 -6 

129-2 

22 v8 

69-0 

! 94*2 

i6<-2 

1925 

105 M 

134 -^ 


69-8 

88*7 

, 158-5 


♦In the years 1915 to 1920 inclusive the population figures excluded 
non-civilians. 


The density of the cattle population varies greatly. In England 
and Wales as a whole there arc, as shown above, 259 cattle per 
1,000 acres of agricultural land of which 105 are cows and heifers 
in milk or in calf and 134 other stock. Wales is more heavily 
stocked than England, the comparative figures being; — 

England Wales 


Cows and heifers in milk or in calf . 104 1 >9 

Other cattle 129 174 


23.3 293 

The county which is most densely stocked is Anglesey with 383 
head, and the most sparsely stocked is west Suffolk with 89. 
Cheshire stands first for cows and heifers with 249 and west Suf- 
folk lowest with 32. With other stock Anglesey takes the lead 
having 266 head per 1,000 acres and west Suffolk again lowc.st 
with 57. 

The Cattle Trade* — The number of cattle exported from Great 
Britain “for breeding,” i.e., pedigree stock, was 6,501 in 1926 and 
6,827 in 1925. Among cattle exported “for food,” the British 
trade accounts now show those sent to the Irish Free State. The 
number was 10,411 in 1926 and 12,991 in 1925. 

The number of cattle imported into Great Britain for food was 
708,868 in 1926 and 800,144 in 1925. Of these the Irish Free 
State sent 628,918 in 1926 and 688,120 in 1925. Practically all 
the remainder came from Canada. The cattle brought into Great 
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Britain from Ireland and a large proportion of those from Can- 
ada are ''stores/’ that is young stock in a more or less lean con- 
dition which have to be kept and fattened for slaughter. The 
breeding and fattening of cattle are two distinct businesses carried 
on in the main by separate individuals. One farmer devotes 
himself to the breeding and another, probably in a different and 
distinct district, to the fattening. This division of functions arises 
out of natural conditions. In many parts of the country, particu- 
larly in the west Midland counties and in Wales, the natural 
pasturage is plentiful but generally poor, but it is well adapted to 
the breeding of cattle and much of the country being hilly the 
conditions are healthy, and tend to develop vigorous and hardy 
young stock. In the Midlands and in one or two other districts 
there are some of the finest natural pastures in the world on 
which cattle can be fattened even without artificial food. From 
these circumstances there developed in very early times a regular 
trade. Dealers would collect from various farms a number of 
young store cattle and drive them to the fattening districts, selling 
them there either directly or at the local markets to the graziers. 
This was a regular trade not only long before the advent of rail- 
ways but before roads were generally made. The cattle were 
driven, as we should say, "across country" on the waste land and 
commons which then spread over so large an area and their regu- 
lar tracks or "droveways" may be traced to this day. Similar 
droveways were also made by herds of fat cattle sent to the Lon- 
don market from as far distant as Scotland. 

As modern farming, and particularly turnip cultivation and 
the four-course system were introduced, a new class of "grazier” 
and a new method of "grazing" arose. Instead of fattening cattle 
on pasture in the summer, the stores are shut up in the winter in 
stalls and yards and fattened on roots supplemented by oil-cake, 
or some other form of artificial food. The "stall-feeding” system 
was first adopted in Norfolk (the home of the four-course rota- 
tion) but it soon spread to Aberdeenshire. It is now widely 
practised, but the two counties in which it first arose still retain 
their pre-eminence. 

• As means of transport improved and commercial methods be- 
came more complicated, the progress of the young animal from 
its birthplace to its home became less simple. The trade in store 
cattle was developed and the business of rearing them was 
specialized. From calf-hood to maturity the store may now pass 
through successive stages on different farms. A recent writer 
on cattle gives the 'iife history of a store-bullock bred and 
reared on pasture” as follows: — 


satiation 


Age 

On a breeding farm 

Birth to 

Medium “store-land’* . 

6 

months 

Medium ” . 

7^12 


Medium ” “ . 

1J-16 

** 

On a store-rearing farm 

. 17-24 

»» 

Good store-land 

. 24-30 

ft 

Good 

. 31-36 

»» 


After this he goes to another farm for the finishing process. This 
may be regarded as an extreme case, but it fairly indicates the 
complexity of the store-cattle trade. At the other extreme there 
is the case, not uncommon and tending to become more popular, 
of the breeder who rears and fattens his own stores on his own 
farm. 

The cattle dealer as an intermediary between the breeder and 
the feeder and the feeder and the butcher has played a large part 
in the organization of the trade in both store and fat stock. But 
within the last half-century he has been to a large extent elimi- 
nated by the auctioneer. Not only at the ancient cattle markets 
but in numerous "auction marts" which have sprung up all 
over the country, sale by auction has supplanted the old methods 
of sale through intermediaries and also of direct dealing between 
farmers and butchers. 

Bibliography. — The Complete Graver, by a Lincolnshire grazier 
(tst ed. 1 80s, several later eds. extended and revised by different 
writers) ; Domesticated Animals of the British Islands, by David Low 
(184s); Farm Live Stock of Great Britain, by R. Wallace (1907); 
Types and Breeds of Farm Animals, by Charles S. Plumb (Ginn and 
Co., 1906); Cattle and the Future of Beef •production da Englartd, 


by R. J. J. Mackenzie, with a preface and chapter by F. H. 
Marshall (Camb. Univ. Press, 1919). These deal con^^efaeaidvely 
with cattle generally. Of some of the principal breeds, such as the 
Shorthorns, Devons, etc., the Herd-book of each breed contains an 
account of Its history and characteristics. <R. H. R.) 

UNITED STATES 

The vastness and varied topography of the United States make 
not only possible but necessary a cattle-breeding industry very 
different from that of Great Britain. Instead of the diversified 
and intensive fanning, general in Great Britain, great areas in the 
United States are devoted to special crops, as in the com belt of 
the Middle Western States, the wheat belt of the Red river vaUey 
and Kansas, the cotton belt of the South. The most diversified 
farming is in the North-eastern States. Live stock farming co- 
ordinates with the crop system; the location of the different phases 
of cattle breeding is as varied as the culture of the crops. 

Cattle Feedings — ^The line between beef-making and dairying 
is more closely drawn in the United States than in Great Britain. 
American live stock operations are more specialized. One is either 
a beef maker or a dairyman, and this distinction was formerly 
characteristic of whole districts. The leading dairy States are 
still exclusively so, although interest and operation in beef cattle 
is expanding in the East. On the other hand, the com belt States, 
formerly almost exclusively devoted to cattle feeding, now rank 
high in dairy industry. The bulk of the milk supply of the United 
States is derived from cows of dairy breeding, while most beef 
bred cows suckle calves and are not hand milked. But the beef 
and milk combination is becoming more popular as farm labour 
problems grow more complex in the dairy sections, and as land 
values increase in the beef breeding districts. Generally speaking, 
dairying dominates in the East, with many cities and large indus- 
trial centres, although Wisconsin, Minnesota and Iowa rank first, 
third and fourth, respectively, among the dairying states, while 
Iowa also ranks first in beef production. Feeding cattle for beef 
is most important in the corn belt States, but a majority of the 
cattle fed there are bred on the far Western ranges. This fact 
is responsible for one of the most important divisions of the live 
stock industry~cattle ranching on a large scale, as in the Pan- 
Handle district of Texas and New Mexico, the Sand Hills of 
Nebraska, the North Park of Colorado and in Montana, Wyoming, 
Idaho and the Dakotas. 

The life cycle of a beef steer takes him from the Western 
range, where he is bred and reared till weaned, to the Mid-Western 
feed lots (enclosures with corn and hay racks), where he is fed 
for market, thence to a great packing centre like Chicago, where 
he is made into a carcass of beef, to be transported in refrigerator 
cars to Eastern cities, where most of the best beef is consumed. 
The cattle range, which constitutes the chief source of the feeder 
cattle supply, is an American institution, although duplicated in 
Australia and Argentina. Grade cow herds, numbering several 
hundred, are grazed on Government or private lands, 10 to 40 ac. 
per head, depending upon rainfall and forest. Under favourable 
conditions one ton of ^y and 40 ac. of grass will support a cow. 
Pure bred bulls are run with the cows, one mature bull to 20 or 30 
cows. Many ranges maintain pure bred herds to furnish their own 
bulls. Others buy by the carload from the pure bred herds of the 
central States. Most calves are bom in April and rounded up in 
July to be castrated, branded and usually dehorned, and, with the 
modem demand for feeder calves to make baby beef, many 
heifers, as well as steers, are shipped to feed lots in the fall. The 
ruling demand is for baby beef, and heavy cattle are usually penal- 
ized on the market, although the highest price for 19x6-27 was 
paid for heavy steers. But the demand is very limited for sound 
economic reasons. The American family is smaller than in previous 
times, beef is more costly, hence smaller cuts from lighter cattk 
are bought. Therefore the packer prefers 900 to i,ooc>-lb. cattle. 
The feeder, on the other hand, finds calves much more productive 
per unit of feed consumed than yearlings or two*year-olds, thus 
rivaling bogs. Breeders find the cost of wintering calves kept 
for stock out of proportion to the selling price of the yearli^ 
feeders; furthermore, heifer calves are taken almost as rea^y and 
at only slightly lower prices than steer calves, not suffering the 
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PRIZE CATTLE 

1. South Devon bull; 1st prize, Bath L West Agric. Show. Dor* 4. Sussex cow; 1st prize and ch., Royal Counties Fair 

Chester, Dorset 5. Wetshtbull; lit prize and ch.. Royal Show, Cardiff 

2. South Devon cow; 1st prize, and ch., Devon County Agric, 6. Welsh black cow; 1st and silver salver, Royal Show, 1927 

Show 7. Longhorn bull; lit prize and res. ch.. Royal Show, Derby 

3. Sussex bull; 1st prize and ch., Royal Show, Newcastle 8 . Longhorn cow; 1st prize at Cambridge 
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ducrimiiiatkm made agafaist yearling heifers. Baby beef best 
serves the interests of all concerned. 

Doisyiag^ — Dair3ring is so highly specialised that distinction is 
made between the breeder of pure bred dairy cattle^ in whose case 
milk constitutes only a by-product, and the dairy operator, who 
keeps a bull merely to have fresh cows and does not raise his own 
replacements. Gr^ dairy cows, soon due to freshen — springers, 
as they are called in the trade-^re purchased by the car load in 
the Middle West, and are shipped into the Eastern States to stock 
the large dairies near the cities. Many of these cows are not 
re-bred, but are fattened and slaughtered when their period of 
profitable lactation is completed. Other dairymen kill the calves 
at birth; these owners are concerned only with the fresh cow, 
nondescript bulls serving this purpose. Many dairy operators, 
recognizing the difficulty of securing good cows, and the importance 
of excluding tuberculosis and abortion disease infection, are 
raising the heifers from their best cows, sired by pure bred bulls. 
This results in high-grade cows of improved productive capacity. 

Importatiom^The United States has evolved three or four 
breeds of hogs, one of sheep and two of horses, but has originated 
no breed of cattle. But American breeders have made important 
contributions to the improvement of foreign breeds. The fact of 
importation has no value in Hereford and Holstein cattle. There 
have been but two notable importations of Herefords in nearly 
25 years, and neither of these bulls is held to strengthen a pedigree. 
It is still longer since any Holsteins were imported, and records 
of performance of American Holsteins surpass those made by the 
cattle of Holland. The Shorthorn breeder highly values the im- 
ported cow, and imported bulls usually out-sell American bred 
bulls. Aberdeen-Angus cattle, chiefly bulls, are imported in less 
numbers than Shorthorns. Certain American firms import Jerseys 
and Guernseys, both bulls and cows, while some American breeders 
buy in the Channel Islands. The St. Lambert Jerseys, which, as 
a family, originated in the United States, are still in favour to 
some extent on account of their high production, but in price 
range and show ring preferment, the Island type leads. Ayrshires 
of both sexes are imported, and the old New England type of 
Ayrshire has completely given way to the foreign type. 

Distrilmtion. — Shorthorns are the most widely distributed 
and generally useful of the beef breeds. They arc in most States 
in which cattle are bred. Their grades are frequently found on 
the ranges of the North-west, and the feed lots of the corn belt, 
and Shorthorn bulls are used more than any other beef bulls to 
grade up common herds and to sire good veal calves from milking 
cows. Only pure Scotch cattle are in demand, except in some sec- 
tions of the East, where good herds of milking Shorthorns have 
been established. The Polled Shorthorn, an American develop- 
ment, has been much improved, and some of the best Scotch 
breeding is now found in the pedigrees of these cattle. Herefords, 
usually red with white face, have increased in popularity. They 
dominate the ranches, 90% of the ranch cattle lining white faced, 
and they consequently dominate the feed lots. The prevalence of 
white faced cattle ini the feeding districts is somewhat misleading 
as to breed preference on the part of the feeders. Most cattle 
feeding operations involve from a carload to 15 or more head, and 
uniform age, colour and finish are required. It is impossible to se- 
cure, except from the big ranches, as large a number of uniform 
cattle as required by most feeders. Since Herefords have proved 
best adapted to ranch conditions, these ranch bred feeders will 
generally be white faced. Ranchmen claim that the best herds of 
white faced ranch cattle have some Shorthorn blood, and they in- 
troduce a Shorthorn cross occasionaUy to maintain size. Herefords 
are conspicuous at the shows, sometimes outnumbering the Short- 
horns. ^Ued Herefords, evolved from pure bred stock, as in the 
case of the Polled Shorthorns, are bred to a considerable degree of 
excellence, and are preferred to the homed cattle in some re^ons. j 

Aberd^-Angus cattle are not so numerous in America as either | 
Shorthorns or Herefords, but have a hi(dier show record. At the ! 
International Live Stock Exposition at Chicago, they have won 14 
of 25 sini^ steer grand chainpionsfaips, 17 of 23 steer group grand 
chamfMQiisliipa, ax of 25 fat carload grand championships, 24 of 
35 carcass grand championships, and more than 70% of the total 
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awards in the carcass contest. Galloway cattle have found some 
favour on the North-west ranches and in Alaska, where they were 
introduced by the U.S. Government primarily for milk production. 
There are Jew pure bred herds. There are few herds of Devons, 
and of Sussex practically none. West Highland cattle are rarely 
seen except in parks. Holstein-Friesians are most numerous in the 
I three leaffing dairy States, and all dairy districts where general 
market milk is the rule. They hold all records for milk production 
and have gained more honours for butter fat than any other breed. 

; Guernseys lead in the Grade A milk field. Their promoters are 
I featuring “Golden Guernsey** milk as a special product in effective 
I propaganda. Jerseys were the original butter cows in the United 
States and are still preferred in many sections, especially the 
South. Ayrshire bulls have been used less than bulls of any other 
dairy breed for grading up, but the number of pure bred herds 
shows substantial increase. Red Poll cattle are in competition with 
milking Shorthorns as dual purpose cattle, but show little gain in 
number of herds and merit. 

Regiatration. — ^American associations are maintained for the 
registration of cattle, and eligibility is based largely on the rules 
that govern in the older countries. A notable exception is found 
in the case of Shorthorns, which are not admitted under a top- 
cross rule as in Great Britain. Red and White Holsteins arc also 
ineligible. Further, there is no system of selective registration of 
Jerseys as on the Island of Jersey. 

Bibuooraphy. — C. S. Plumb, Types and Breeds of Farm Animals, 
rev. ed. (igao) ; V. A. Rice, The Breeding and Improvement of Farm 
Animals (igj6) ; C. H. Eckles, Dairy Cattle and Milk Production, rev. 
ed. (1Q23); R. R. Snapp, Beef Cattle — Their Feeding and Manage- 
ment in the Com Belt States (1925) ; A. H. Sanders, Shorthorn Cattle 
(tqi 8); A. H. Sanders, The Story of the Hereford (1914); E. L. 
Potter, editor, Western Live Stock Management (1917). 

(C. W. Ga.) 

CATULLUS, GAIUS VALERIUS (84?"54 « c ), Rome’s 

greatest lyric poet. According to St. Jerome, in his continuation 
of the Eusebian Chronicle, Catullus was bom at Verona in 87 
B.C., and died in 57 b.c. at Rome, aged 30. His names, as given, 
above, may be regarded as certain, but internal evidence shows 
that certain poems were written two or three years after 57 b.c., 
the date of Catullus* death according to Jerome. Thus cxiil. was 
composed in 55 b.c., Iv. either in that year or later, while xi., 
xxix., xlv. all appear to be written after Caesar’s first invasion of 
Britain (55 b.c.). Since no poem is certainly later than 54 b.c., 
it is best to retain Jerome’s reckoning of Catullus* age ns thirty 
years but to suppose him to have lived from 84 to 54 b.c. 

Jerome’s statement that Catullus was born at Verona is con- 
firmed by other authorities. His father was important enough to 
act as Caesar’s host, and it was probably at or near Verona that 
Caesar accepted the poet’s apologies for the attacks on himself 
and Mamurra (xxix. and Ivii.: see Suetonius Jul. 73; xciii.) may 
represent Catullus’ reply to earlier advances on (Caesar’s part. 
The poet’s attitude was not due to republican sentiment, but the 
result of personal animosities. In xxix. he arraigns Pompey along 
with Caesar, and in xi. he recognizes the latter’s greatness. 

Catullus’ complaints of poverty are not to be taken very se- 
riously. He possessed a villa at Tibur as well as a retreat at Sirmio 
on Lake Garda, and the poems prove that he had the means to 
figure in the best society. Still his purse was often no doubt, as 
he says, “full of cobwebs” (xiii. 8). 

On reaching manhood Catullus was sent to try his fortune at 
Rome. The premature death of his brother in Asia Minor seems 
to have recalled him to Verona (cf. Ixviii.). In 57 b.c. he made 
a belated attempt at a public career by accompanying Menunius, 
the patron of Lucretius, to Bithynia, of which province Memmius 
had been appointed governor. His hot>es of lining his purse at the 
expense of the provincials were not realized, and in the spring of 
56 B.c. he left Nicaea (xlvi.) and returned to Italy, perhaps on his 
own yacht (cf. iv. ) ; en route be visited his brother’s tomb in the 
Troed (ci.). His delight at seeing Sirmio once more is charmingly 
expressed in xxxi. The poems show that his last years were divided 
between Verona and Rome. As a Transpadane, Catullus found 
many compatriots in the capital, and anxifig them several repre- 
sentatives of the new movement in poetry led by Valerius Cato, 
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himself a native of Cisalpine Gaul. The poems reveal him on 
terms of intimate friendship with certain of the younger mem- 
bers of this circle; e.g., Calvus (xiv., 1 ., liii., xcvL), Cinna (x., 
xcv., cxiii.), Comificius (xxxviii.). He appears to have been 
acquainted with the two leading orators of the day — Cicero 
(xlix.), and Hortensius (Ixv. and xcv.). Among friends of less 
eminence he counted a Caelius (Iviii.) whom some identify with 
Cicero’s protegd M. Caelius Rufus, thinking that Ixix. and Ixxvii. 
addressed to a Rufus, refer to the same man; this is possible, 
but in that case another Caelius must be meant in c., since Cicero’s 
friend was not a native of Verona. Particularly dear to Catullus, 
but otherwise unknown to us, were two friends Veranius and 
Fabullus (ix., xii., xiii., xxviii., xlvii.), while in i. he dedicates his 
libellus to the biographer and historian Cornelius Nepos, who in 
after years left it on record that in his opinion Catullus and Lucre- 
tius were the two greatest poets of that period (Nepos, Life of 
Atticus xii., 4). Among Catullus’ enemies the most furiously at- 
tacked in the poems — apart from Caesar and his lieutenant — ^arc 
the pair Furius and Aurelius (xv., xvi., xxi., xxiii., xxiv., xxvi.), and 
one Gellius, who is the target of no fewer than seven epigrams. 
Other victims of his invective are Ravidus (xl.) and Rufus (sec 
above), his rivals in love; a freedman Thallus (xxv.) ; a ridiculous 
fop Egnatius (xxxvii., xxxix.). To a false friend Alfcnus he writes 
more in sorrow than in anger (xxx.). The most important in- 
fluence in Catullus’ life was that of his mistress Lesbia. Her real 
name was Clodia (Apuleius, Apol. 10); Catullus chose the pseu- 
donym for its connection with Sappho (li., a translation of a 
famous ode of Sappho, was perhaps a first tribute to his mistress’ 
charms). There tan be little doubt that Clodia was the notorious 
sister of the demagogue, married in 63 n.c. to Q. Metellus Celer 
and suspected of responsibility for his death in 59 b.c. Cicero 
mentions her several times in his Letters, and has left a graphic 
picture of this dangerous beauty in the speech (Pro Caelio), in 
which he defended M. Caelius Rufus (see above), also one of her 
lovers, against the charge of having tried to poison her. Though 
ficero writes as an advocate and Catullus as a lover, their de- 
scriptions arc not inconsistent, and the final proof of identity is 
contained in Ixxix., the Lcsbius of which poem clearly covers a 
Clodius, not, however, the demagogue P. Clodius, but Sex. Clodius, 
a kinsman and a.ssociate of Publius, whom rumour represented 
as having relations with Clodia (Cicero, De Dom. 25) similar to 
tho.se attributed to Lcsbius by Catullus. A recent attempt to 
identify Lesbia with a younger sister and namesake of Metellus’ 
wife, who married L. Lucullus and was divorced by him for al- 
leged relations with her brother, appears unconvincing. Catullus 
was Clodia's lover during Metellus’ lifetime (cj, Ixxxiii.); the 
husband's death apparently brought other rivals on the scene, and 
Catullus’ allegiance had been sorely tried before he left for Bi- 
thynia, but xi., the final renunciation, is subsequent to his return 
(jree above). The data do not suffice to fix the coXirse of the 
liaison more exactly. 

Catullus’ poetical activity began soon after his assumption of 
the to^a virilis (cf. Ixviii. 15-17); references in the poemi^ sug- 
gest that he sometimes published his pieces separately or in small 
groups (cf, i. 4; xvi. 3.; xlii.; xliii. 7; liv. 6). Later (cf, i.) he 
formed a collection of his compositions and dedicated it to Cor- 
nelius Nepos, but it is a moot point what this libellus contained, 
whether it was identical with the present collection, and, if not, 
how the latter was formed. As arranged in the mss., the poems 
fall into three sections, viz., (i) i.-lx., shorter lyric pieces, (2) 
Ixi.-lxviii., longer poems in a variety of metres, (3) lxix.-cx\d., 
elegiac epigrams. The h>pothcsis most in favour recently is that 
our present collection was formed in outline by Catullus himself 
before his death, and that afterwards his literary executors in- 
serted in the groups so arranged sundry^ other material discovered 
among his remains, including unfinished pieces like xiva. and lx. 

Though Catullus was an Italian of the Italians in character and 
temperament, it is impossible to appreciate his poetry correctly 
except in relation to Greek and more particularly Alexandrian 
poetry. Like that of the other novi poetac, his work has two 
aspects. On the one hand we have the Sorter pieces in which any 
and every emotion of the moment finds instant expression, on the 


other the poems which earned Catullus the title of doctus, con- 
siderably longer than his nugae but short when compared with 
the Annales of a Volusius (xxxvL, xcv.). The poet’s debt to Alex- 
andrian models in these longer compositions, though hard to con- 
trol to-day owing to the fragmentary survival of later Greek 
poetry, is universally admitted. Catullus himself declares Ixvi. to 
be a translation from Callimachus (cf, Ixv. 16) ; Ixiv. is cast in the 
mould of a Hellenistic epyllion; Ixviii., a mixture of the personal 
and narrative elegy, framed as a letter to a friend, also has Alex- 
andrian forbears; Ixii. adapts an epithalamium of Sappho after 
the manner of the later Greeks; even Ixiii. (the Altis) which gives 
an impression of striking originality probably follows in the track 
of Callimachus or some other Alexandrian. The most original of 
these longer poems is probably Ixi., the epithalamium for Manlius 
Torquatus and Vinia (or lunia) Aurunculeia, since here Catullus 
has tried to fuse the native versus Fesceniuni with the Greek 
hymenacus; it contains touches, c.g., 216-220, marked by a ten- 
derness unknown otherwise before Virgil. Even in the nugae 
Catullus’ debt to Greece is greater than was realized till recently. 
Just as the life of the yetbrepot with its interest centred on love 
and letters had been anticipated by that of the later Greeks (com- 
pare 1 . with the lines of Hedylus [flor, circ, 290 B.c.] preserved 
in Alhenacus xi. 473a; see also xxxv. and xxxviii.), so the forms, 
lyric TTOiiypiov and elegiac epigram, to express these emotions, 
had been fixed by the same predecessors. Hellenistic lyric only 
surviving in meagre fragments, Catullus’ originality appears 
greater here than in his elegiacs which we can compare with the 
epigrams of the Greek Anthology, but metre (especially the sca- 
zon iambic and phalaecan hendecasyllabic), subject-matter, and 
often phrasing indicate his obligations. The poems on Lesbia’s 
sparrow (ii. and iii.) and that on the yacht (iv.) had Hellenistic 
prototypes, and an Alexandrian clement crops up even in such 
an ardent love-poem as vii. (cf, 11 . 3-6). Nevertheless it is in 
these shorter pieces that Catullus is most Roman and most him- 
self. The attacks on the smaller fry who had incurred his dis- 
pleasure often revolt us to-day by their gratuitous obscenity, but 
the iambi on Caesar and his associates, which recall but far sur- 
pass in billernc.ss the popular lampoons current at the expense of 
the im per at or unicus, were justly considered by their chief victim 
to have branded him with perpetua stigmata. On the other side 
the Lesbia cycle cannot be paralleled in ancient literature for sin- 
cerity of passion, passing through all the stages of joyous con- 
tentment, growing distrust, and wild despair to the poignant adieu 
of the disillusioned lover. 

The best edition of Catullus is that by W. Kroll (Leipzig, 1923). 
The best English commentary is that by R. Ellis (2nd cd., 1889). 
Neither the current Oxford text (1904) nor the Teubner (1923) can 
be considered satisfactory. Volume vi. of the Loeb Classical Library 
(1912) contains a text and translation of Catullus along with Tibullus 
and the Pervigilium Veneris, The most recent translations into Eng- 
ILsh are by Sir William Marris (1924) and F. A. Wright (n.d.). See 
also H. A. J. Munro, Criticisms and Elucidations of Catullus (2nd 
ed., 1905) ; K. P. Harrington, Catullus and his Influence (1923) ; Frank 
Tenney, Catullus and Horace (1928). (E. A. B.) 

CATULUS, the name of a distinguished family of ancient 
Rome of the gens Lutatia. The following are its most important 
members : 

1. Gaius Lutatius Catulus, Roman commander during the 
first Punic War, consul 242 b.c. With a fleet of 200 ships, he 
occupied the harbours of Lilybacum and Drepanum. The Cartha- 
ginian relieving fleet was totally defeated off the Aegates Islands, 
March 10, 241, and Catulus shared in the triumph, though, owing 
to a wound, he took no part in the operations. (See Punic Wars; 
First, ad fin.) 

2, Quintus Lutatius Catulus, Roman general and consul 
with Marius in 102 b.c. Id the war against the Cimbri and Teuton 
(gq.v.) he w^as sent to hold the passage of the Alps, but was 
forced back over the Po (see Marius, Gaius). In loi the Cimbri 
were defeated on the Raudine plain, near Vercellae, by the united 
armies of Catulus and Marius. The chief honour being ascribed to 
Marius, Catulus became his bitter opponent. He sided with Sulla 
in the civil war, was included in the proscription list of 87, and 
committed suicide. He was distinguished as an orator and writer, 
and is said to have written the history of his consulship and the 
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Cimbrian War. Two epigrams by him have been preserved and 
arc published in W. W. Merry’s Fragments of Roman Poetry 
(Oxford, 1898, p. 173). 

See Plutarch, Marius, SuUa; Appian, B.C. i. 74; Veil. Pat. ii. 21; 
Florus Val. Max. vi. 3, ix. 13; Cicero, De Oratore, iiL 3, 8; 

Brutus, 3$, 

3. Quintus Lutatius Catulus (c. 120-61 b.c.), son of the 
above, was a consistent supporter of the aristocracy. In 78 he was 
consul with Marcus Aemilius Lepidus, who proposed the over- 
throw of the Sullan constitution. Catulus v^igorously opposed this, 
but Lepidus marched on Rome at the head of an army. He was 
defeated by Catulus and Pompey and fled to Sardinia. In 67 and 
66 Catulus unsuccessfully opposed the Gabinian and Manilian 
laws, which conferred special powers upon Pompey. He consist- 
ently opposed Caesar, whom he tried to implicate in the Catilinar- 
ian conspiracy. Caesar, in return, accused him of embezzling public 
money during the reconstruction of the temple on the Capitol. 
Catulus’s supporters rallied round him, and Caesar dropped the 
charge. Although not a man of great abilities, Catulus exercised 
considerable influence through his political consistency and his 
undoubted solicitude for the welfare of the state. 

See Sallust, Caiilina, 35, 49; Dio Cassius xxxvi. 13; Plutarch, 
Crassus; Suetonius, Caesar, 15. 

CAUCA, a department of Colombia, South America, lying 
on the Pacific coast. Pop. (1918) 238,779; area 20,403 sq.m. The 
Western Cordillera, traversing nearly its whole length from south 
to north, and the Central Cordillera, forming a part of its eastern 
frontier, give a very mountainous character to the region. It in- 
cludes, besides, the fertile and healthful valley of the upper Cauca, 
and a part of the coastal plain. The region is rich in mines and 
valuable forests, but its inhabitants have made very little progress 
in agriculture becau.se there are not adequate transportation facili- 
ties. The capital of the department is Popayan, pop. (1918) 
20,235. 

CAUCASIAN AREA, NORTH. A province in the Rus- 
sian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic. The boundaries are: West, 
the Ukraine, the Sea of Azov and the Black sea; south, Abkhazia 
and Georgia; east, Daghestan and the Kalmuck area; north-east, 
Stalingrad; north-west, V^oronezh. Area 287,4iosq.km. Pop. 
(1926) 8,324,788; urban 1,408.085, rural 6,916,703. The following 
autonomous areas (q.v.) are linked to it administratively: The 
Adigei-Cherkess, Karachaev, Kabardino-Balkar.sk, North Ossetia, 
Ingush, Chechen. 

The southern part of the area consists of the foothills and 
northern slopes of the Caucasus mountains, but most of the area 
is a fertile plain, which has always been a zone of movement of 
peoples, owing to its situation between the Black sea and the 
Caspian, with the Caucasus on its southern flank. It formed a 
link between the Mediterranean civilizations which established 
trading colonies here, the Persian and Turkish empires of Asia 
Minor, the Tatar and Mongol steppe peoples, and the Russians 
from the north-west, all attracted by its fertility and its trading 
possibilities. In 1926 the varying elements in the population in- 
cluded Russians (Great Russians, Ukrainians and White Rus- 
sians) 83 38%, Chechens 2- 7 2%, Ossetians 2 03%, Armenians 
1-98%, Kabardians 1-85%, Greeks 114%, Germans 106%. 
Cherkess 103%, with ingushetes, Karachaevs, Jews, Poles, Kal- 
mucks, Georgians, Tatars, Turks, Persians, Moldavians, Es- 
tonians, Czechs and Lesgians. In spite of these varied elements, 
the province has a certain economic unity: it is essentially an 
agricultural area undergoing a process of industrialization, and 
has an important expwrt trade. In varying forms this expert trade 
dates from a great antiquity. The west and south-west, with rich 
black earth soils, have intensive agriculture, market gardening 
and dairying, and a good net of communications; proximity of 
the Black sea and the Caucasus, leads to increased rainfall and 
modification of summer heat and winter cold, abundance of 
streams and a longer vegetative period (i.e., number of days with 
a temperature above 4® C); in the Black sea area there are 275 
days, and in Krasnodar, Maikop and Armavir 2 50,* as against 200- 
210 days in the Donetz and Shakhtinsk areas. Towards the north 
and in the east the climatic influences are Continental^ with 
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drought conditions, and in the east the soils are chestnut-coloured 
(favourable to the growth of summer wheat in wet years), with 
about 10% saline and arid sands unfit for agriculture. The chief 
crops are summer wheat in the northern provinces, a hard variety 
in demand on the world market for flour and macaroni, etc,, win- 
ter wheat in the wetter south-west districts, barley, maize, rye, 
millet and oats. Sunflower seed, providing food, oil, fuel and 
potash is increasingly cultivated in the Kuban area, as is sugar 
beet. There are vineyards in the Don, Black sea, Kuban and 
Tersk (western Tersk T.) areas: the Don wines are good, but the 
Kuban and Tersk wine is sharp. Tobacco is cultivated in the 
Kuban and Black sea provinces. In the south-west Kuban and near 
the great cities and health resorts market gardening (esjwcially of 
melons, pumpkins and potatoes) is prosjuTous. Agriculture suf- 
fered severely in the VVorld War period and is only slowly re- 
covering, the wine produced being only 44 Vr of the 1913 total. 
In 1927 the sown area wms of the 1913 area, but the har- 

vest was only 65- 2 

Cattle rearing is decreasing, and is mainly limited to the dry 
steppe and the hill pasture meadows. The .stock of horses greatly 
diminished between 1914 and 1921. Hor.ses are bred in Kuban 
and Kabardia and by the stept)e nomads. In Kuban they arc used 
as working animals. The grey Black .sea cattle, related to the 
Ukrainian cattle, arc the best working oxen, and are bred and 
used in the north and near Maikop. Dairy cattle (German) arc 
in demand near the cities, while the Kalmucks breed the best 
cattle for meat. Formerly in the Stavropol steppe and the Salsk 
area there were 4,000,000 head of merino sheep, but they were 
catastrophically de.stroyed between 1914-21 and there are now 
only 300,000 or 400,000. Goats are kept for milking, especially 
in the hill areas. Pig breeding has recovered its pre-war level, 
especially in the Kuban and the maize zone of the foothills. Hens, 
geese, ducks and turkeys numbered ji million in 1925, and eggs, 
feathers, down and live and dead birds are exported (mainly to 
the home Russian markets). In Kuban, Tersk and the foothills 
the long, warm summer and the flora favour beekeeping, and much 
wax of good quality is exfx^rted. 

The steppe and much of the plain is treeless, except near the 
streams and along the Don valley (oak anti elm). On the foot- 
hills patches of mixed steppe and forest lead to the continuous 
beech, oak, hornbeam, ash, majile, lime and elm forest, above 
which arc pines, birches and silver firs, with Alpine meadows 
higher still. The Black sea slopes yield yew and chestnut. The 
Government is controlling timber felling on the foothills in view 
of the importance of tree growth in regulating the streams and in 
fixing the soil. In the higher regions much timber is neglected 
because of lack of labour and lack of tran.sport. Of the timber 
most goes to the treeless steppe, the markets of the Near East 
and the Mediterranean. The silver fir is used in the home region 
for cellulose- manufacture. 

Fishing for bream, carp, herring, mackerel, sturgeon and an- 
chovy is carried on in a primitive way, but suffers from lack of 
refrigerators and of quick tran.sport. The mineral wealth consists 
of the Grozny and Maikop-Taman naphtha beds, the silver, lead 
and zinc ores of Alagir, south of Vladikavkaz, lead ore on the 
Upper Kuban, anthracite in the Shakhtin.sk area and south of 
Batalpashinsk, and coal and iron ore on the north shore of Azov. 
Some of the mines are worked by jjcasant artels. The chief man- 
ufactures are foodstuffs (flour and fi.sh, fruit and vegetable pre- 
serves) especially in the Kuban, naphtha refining at Grozny, 
Tuapse, Maikop (aviation benzine), cement at Novoro.s.siisk, to- 
bacco at Rostov, Krasnodar, Armavir and Vladikavkaz, agricul- 
tural machinery at Rostov, Taganrog and Sylin, leather at Tagan- 
rog and Maikop, sugar near Armavir and in the Kuban. Maize 
products (brandy, starch and flour), textiles (wool, cotton, stock- 
ings, ropes), soap, potash, bricks, glass, tiles and pa(x;r are also 
manufactured and there are printing works at Ro.stov and other 
towns. Side by side with the factory industries go the koustar 
(peasant) industries and in the flour milling and oil pressing they 
produce 45% of the total. The chief towns (q.v,) in order of 
size of population in 1926 arc: Rostov-on-Don 233,491; Kra.sno- 
dar 154,201 1 Taganrog, Armavir, Vladikavkaz, Grozny, Novoros- 
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siisk, Stavropol, Pyatigorsk, all over 50,000; and Shakhti, Batal- 
pashinsk, Millerop, Salsk and Maikop. 

These towns and their population are an indication of the 
marked industrial development of the area, as is the fact that 
naphtha and not wheat is now the chief export. But agriculture 
is still, as in the past, the chief occupation of the area. In the 
internal life of the province it affects directly the welfare of four- 
fifths of the population and indirectly its development affects the 
remaining one-fifth, regulating markets, causing seasonal over- 
freightage of the transport -network (railways, ports, elevators 
and refrigerators) and supplying the raw material for the fac- 
tories and the food for the workers. The importance of the North 
Caucasian area in the economy of the U.S.S.R. as a source of sup- 
ply of wheat and raw material is recognized by the Government. 
The electrification of six areas in the district and the develop- 
ment of canals, both for irrigation and for transpiort, are planned 
for completion in 1930 and 1931, and a certain proportion is 
already completed (1928). 

CAUCASIAN LANGUAGES. This term is applied to the 
languages used on the Caucasian isthmus which do not belong to 
the Indo-German, or to the Semitic, or to the Turco-Mongolian 
family. 'Fhcy are divided into three groups — the East Caucasian, 
the West Caucasian and the South Caucasian. The East Cau- 
casian group can be divided into eight branches: i. The Chechen 
branch (the chief being the Chechen language of the middle course 
of the Terek and Daghestan); 2. Avaro-Andi (12 languages in 
West Daghestan, the chief being the Avar language); 3. Darghi 
(East Daghestan); 4. Samur (South Daghestan, the chief being 
the Kuri language, near Dcrbent); 5. Lakk or Kasi-Kumuk (Cen- 
tral Daghestan); 6. Artchi (one village in Central Daghestan); 
7. Hinalugh (one village near the mountain Shah-Dag); and 8. 
Udi (two villages near the town Nukha). The West Caucasian 
languages have three branches: i. Abhiiz — region of Sukhum- 
Kale; 2. Ubykh — formerly dominant in the region of Sotchi, but 
now spoken only by a few families in Asia Minor; 3. Adyghe, with 
.two dialects — Kabnrdi (in the so-called Kabarda, principal town 
Naltchik) and Kiakh or Cherkess (region of Kubait and the 
Caucasian shore of the Black sea). The South Caucasian lan- 
guages are: i. Georgian with its dialects; 2. Mingrelian and Laz; 
3. Svanetian. 

East Caucasian and West Caucasian are related and may be 
considered as two branches of the North Caucasian group. The 
relationship between this and the South Caucasian group has not, 
as yet, been scientifically proved, and in the present state of our 
knowledge the North Caucasian and South Caucasian groups must 
be considered as separate. 

The North Caucasian languages are distinguished by an extraor- 
dinary abundance of consonants, which in Cherkess are 57 in 
number. Very characteristic of the phonetic system of North 
Caucasian languages are the lateral consonants, which convey 
the impression of combinations kl, g/, thl; then a great number 
of consonants of the type k, pronounced in the deep back part of 
the palate, etc. This superabundance of consonants is moderated 
in the East Caucasian group where consonants rarely come into 
contact with each other; but in West Caucasian languages the 
contact and combination of consonants occur ver>' frequently, 
and the most complicated combinations, very difficult to pro- 
nounce, are admitted. 

In the East Caucasian languages substantives are divided into 
classes or “genders’"; their number varies in different languages 
(from two to six). In most cases, neither from the meaning of 
the word nor from any outward formal symptom is it possible 
to know to which class the substantive belongs. Very often the 
same substantive belongs in the singular to one class and in the 
plural to another. A consonant, specific for each group (w, b, d, r, 
y) is added as prefix, infix or suffix to the adjectives, verbs, pro- 
nouns, adverbs, etc., connected with the substantive. For example, 
the Avars say: “Dow tchi u^ttgo roqow** — this man is in the house; 
*'Dob keto bugo roqob'* — this cat is in the house; **Doy thladi 
Yigo roqoy** — this vdfe is in the house. Substantives, adjecth'es 
and pronouns are declined; an extraordinary number of cases 
is used to express ideas that in other languages are expressed by 


a combination of words with prepositions. The Tabassaran lan- 
guage has 35 cases. The system of declension is based on the oppo- 
sition of Casus Agens to Casus Patiens. The Casus Agens is 
for the logical subject of transitive verbs, and Casus Patiens for 
the logical object of transitive and logical subject of intransitive 
verbs. The outward distinction between Casus Agens and Casus 
Patiens is expressed in a different way by different substantives. 
Thus, in the Kuri language Lam — ^“ass” — has Agens Lamra and 
ghum — ^“smoke” — has Agens ghumadi. All other cases are derived 
from the Agens by adding different endings. The plural is also 
formed differently from different substantives, so that the de- 
clension of substantives in East Caucasian languages is full of 
irregularities. The same is true of conjugation in most of these 
languages. The verbal root, i.e., the invariable part of all verbal 
forms, consists mostly of one consonant. Before it are the pre- 
fixes, indicating the aspect of the verb (f.e., whether the action 
is considered as a lasting process or as a concluded action) and 
the gender signs mentioned above agree with the Patiens of the 
sentence. After the root consonant come the elements, indicating 
time, mood and sometimes the person. There are many verbal 
forms and the difference of their meaning is often very subtle and 
difficult to define. The East Caucasian languages have therefore 
a complicated grammar with a great abundance and prodigality 
of forms. The same prodigality is found in the vocabulary; there 
are for instance special adverbs to indicate such notions as “five 
years ago,” “four days later,” etc. — these words having nothing 
in common with the corresponding numerals. 

In the West Caucasian languages, declension is reduced to a 
minimum ; the Adyghe and Ubykh languages have only three cases, 
the Abhar has no declension at all. There are fewer verbal forms 
than in the East Caucasian languages. The vocabulary is poor, 
so that the simplest notions are expres.sed by compound words, 
e.g., in Adyghe the beard is designated as “tail of the mouth,” 
etc. The characteristic peculiarity of West Caucasian languages 
is a fondness for combining words. Notwithstanding these differ- 
ences between East and West Caucasian languages, there are still 
important similarities in both these groups — ^viz., in the most 
elementary words, personal pronouns, numerals, simple verb roots, 
etc., so that there can be no doubt as to their relationship. There 
are also isolated similarities in the grammar, for instance the oppo- 
sition of Casus Agens to Casus Patiens, traces of the different 
classes of substantives, etc. 

The phonetic system of South Caucasian languages is simpler 
than that of the North Caucasian; there is a striking fondness 
for the agglomeration of consonants (e.g., the Georgian, 
is genit. for “priest”). There is only one gender. The declension is 
rich in case forms, but their formation is regular. The verb has a 
developed conjugation; the means of expressing pers^mal forms 
through combination of certain prefixes and suffees is compli- 
cated. In the South Caucasian languages the agreement of the 
verb with its subject and object varies with the tenses of the verb. 
In the present the subject is in the nominative and the object in 
the dative-accusative. In the Aorist the subject is in a special 
case (Agens?) and the object in the nominative, in the perfect 
the subject is in the dative and the object in the nominative. 

Georgian alone has an anqient written literature, beginning with 
the 5th century a.d., and in recent years books and newspapers 
have begun to appear in other Caucasian languages. 

BniLTOGRATOY. — ^I-itcrature on North Caucasian lan^ages is to be 
found in Meillct and Cohen’s, Les Langues du Monde (Paris, 1924) 
and A. Dirr, Einfukmng in das Studium der Kaukasischtn Spracken 
(Leipzig, 1928). For Georgian, A. Dirr, Theoretisek-praktiseke Gram^ 
matik der modemen Georgischen (Grusinischen) Sprache (No. 8i, 
Hartleben’s Kunst der Pdlyglottie Series) ; F. N. Fink, Die Haupttyten 
des Sprackbaues, p. 132-149 (Leipzig, 1910). (N. S. T.) 

CAUCASUS, a mountain range, stretching north-west to 
south-east from the Strait of Kerch (between the Black sea and 
Sea of Azov) to the Caspian sea, over 900m. long and varying 
from 30 to 140m. in width. In its general uniformity of direction, 
its comparatively narrow width, and its well-defined limits towards 
both south and north, it presents a closer analogy with the Pyre- 
nees than with the Alps. The range, like the P3^enees, maintains 
for considerable distances a high elevation, and is not cleft by 
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natural passes, as in the Alps. In both ranges some of the highest 
summits stand on spurs of the main range, not on the main range 
itself, e.g», Mts. Elbrus and Kasbek, Dykh-tau, Koshtan-tau, 
Janga-tau and Shkara. For purposes of description it is convenient 
to consider the range in four sections, a western, a middle with 
two subsections and an eastern. 

Western Caucasus. — ^This section, extending from the Strait 
of Kerch to Mt. Elbruz in 42° 40' E., is 
over 420m. long, and runs parallel to the 
north-east coast of the Black sea and only 
a short distance from it. Between the 
main range and the sea there interv^enc at 
least two parallel ranges separated by deep 
glens, and behind it a third subsidiary par- 
allel range, likewise separated by a deep 
valley, and known as the Bokovoi Khrebet. 

All these ranges are crossed by numerous 
glens and gorges, and the rainfall being 
heavy and the exposure favourable, they 
are densely clothed with vegetation. Many 
of the spurs abut steeply upon the Black 
sea, so that this littoral region is very 
rugged and not readily accessible. The sea- 
ward flanking ranges run up to 4,000ft. 
and more, and in many places form cliffs 
which overhang the coast some 2,000- 
I 3,000ft., while the main range gradually 
^ ascends to 10,000-1 2,000ft. as it advances 

- east, the principal peaks being Fisht (8,040ft.), Oshten (9,2iofi.), 
j Shuguz (10,640ft.), and Psysh (12,425ft.). The main range is 

- built up of hard crystalline rocks, and the subsidiary chains arc 
I composed of softer strata (Cretaceous and Tertiary) which are 
y more easily disintegrated. The snowline is about q.oooft. on the 

loftiest summits, and east of Oshten the crest of the main range is 
ca|)ped with peiT>etual snow and carries many hanging glaciers, 
while larger glaciers creep down the principal valleys. The few 
passes lie at relatively great altitudes, so that although the northern 
versants of the various ranges all have a gentle slope, communica- 
tion between the Black sea and the valley of the Kuban, and the 
low steppe country beyond, is not easy. The more important 
passes, proceeding from west to east are Pshekh (5,435ft.), and 
Shetlib (6,060ft.), Pseashka (6,88oft.), Sanchar (7,ggoft.); be- 
tween the last-named and Elbruz are the passes of Marukh 
1 (11,500ft,), Klukhor (9,450ft.) and Nakhar (9,615ft.). 

^ Owing to topographical and climatic conditions the southern 
^ exposure fosters a luxuriant and abundant vegetation. The most 
D distinguishing feature of the flora is the predominance of arbores- 
cent’ growths ; forests cover oi the area and are not only 
dense but laced together with climbing and twining plants. The 
commonest sfxjcies of trees are such as grow in central Europe, 
viz., ash, fir, pine, l^eech, acacia, maple, birch, box, chestnut, laurel, 
holm-oak, poplar, elm, lime, yew, elder, willow, oak. The common 
box is especially prevalent, but the preponderating species are 
Coni ferae, including the Caucasian species Pinus haiepensis and 
P. insignis. The commonest firs are Abies nordnumnia and A. ori~ 
entalis. There are two native oaks, Quercus ponticus gtid Q. ses- 
silffiara. A great variety of shrubs grow on these slopes of the 
western Caucasus, chiefly the following species, several of which 
are indigenous — Rhododendron ponticum, Azalea pontica, Aris- 
totelia maqm. Agave americana, Cephalaria tataricaf Cotoneaster 
pyrocantka, Citrus aurantium, Diospyros ebenum, Ficus carica, 
lUicium amsatum, Idgustrum caucasicum, Pumca granatum, Phila- 
delpkus coranarius, Pyrus saikifolia, Rhus cotmus and six species 
of Viburnum. A great variety of aquatic plants thrive excellently. 
The following purely Caucasian species also grow on the coast- 
five spedes of spearwort, three of saxifrage. Aster caucasica, Dios* 
corea camcaska, Eckinops raddeanus, Hedera colchka, Helleborus 
caucaska and Pemcedattum camcaskum. Here too are found mag- 
nolia, aaaica, camellia, begonia and paulownia. Among the ctilti- 
vated trees and shrubs the mos^ valuable are the vine, peach, 
pomegranate, fig, olive (up to x, 500ft. above sea-level), chtttnut, 
apricot, apple, pear, phim, cherry, mehxn, tea (on the cos»«t I 
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between Sukhum-Kaieh and Batum), maize (yielding the staple 
food of the inhabitants), wheat (up to 6,000ft.), potatoes, peas, 
currants, cotton, rice, colza and toliacco. After the Russian con- 
quest half a million of the inhabitants of this region iKung Moham- 
medans, and refusing to submit to the yoke of Christian Russia, 
emigroted into Turkish territory, and the country where they had 
lived remained for the most part unoccupied until after the begin- 
ning of the 20lh century. The coast-line is remarkably regular, 
there being no deep bays and few seaports. The Ik.sI accommoda- 
tion that these latter afford consists of more or Je.ss open road- 
steads, e.g., Novorossiisk, Gelcnjik, Anapa, Sukhum-Kuleh, Poti 
and Batum. Along the coast are summer bathing resorts similar to 
those of the south-east coast of the Crimea. The largest are 
Anapa, Gelenjik and Gagry. 

Middle Caucasus: (a) Western Half. — ^This suh-.section. hav- 
ing a length of 200m., reaches from Mt. Elbruz to Kasbek and the 
Pass of Darial. It contains the loftiest jtcaks of the whole range, 
of which those above 1 5.000ft. are : — Elbruz (west tx'uk ) 1 8,465(1. 
and (cast peak) 18,345ft., Jaikyl 17.780ft., Dykh-lau 17,050ft., 
Shkara 17,040ft., Koshtan-tau 16,875ft., Janga-tau i6,()()oft. (west 
tx^ak) and 16,525ft. (east peak), Kasbek 16,545ft., Mishirghi-tau 
16.410ft. (west peak) and 16.350ft. (east peak ), Adish or Kiiluyn- 
tau i6.295fl.. Geslola 1 5,940ft., Tclnuld 15,920ft., Gimarai-Khokh 
15.670ft., U.shba 15410ft. (south-west peak) and 15.400(1. (north- 
east peak), Ullu-auz 15,350ft., Adai-Khokh 15.275ft., Tikhtengcn 
Tiutiun-tau 15,115ft. 

The crest of the main range runs at an altitude exceeding 
ro, 000ft., hut is surpassed in elevation by the secondary range to 
the north, the Bokovoi Khrebet. These ranges arc connected by 
more than half a dozen short transverse spurs encio.sing as many 
cirques. Besides the Bokovoi Khrebet several other short subsi- 
diary ranges branch off from the main range at acute angles, with 
high glens between them. Down all these glens glacier streams 
descend, until they find an opportunity to pierce through the flank- 
ing ranges, which they do in deep gorges, and then race down the 
northern slopes of the mountains to enter the Terek or the Kuban, ^ 
or down the southern versant to join the Rion or the Kura. 
Amongst all these high glens there is a remarkable ab.sencc of 
lakes and waterfalls; nor are there down in the lower valleys, as 
one would exjiect in a region so extensively glaciated, any .sheets 
of water corresponding to the Sw’iss lakes. In this section of the 
Caucasus the loftiest (leaks do not as a rule rise on the main 
range, but in many cases on the .short sf)urs that link it with the 
Bokovoi Khrebet and other subsidiary ranges. 

Glaciers. — The .snow-line runs at 9.500 to 1 0.000ft. on the 
northern face and i,oooft. higher on the .southern faie. There are 
over 900 glaciers in this section, and although they often rival 
those of the Alps in size, they do not descend generally to such 
low aliitmlcs. The best known are the Bezingi or Ullu, between 
Dykh-tau and Janga-tau, loim. long, and descending to 6.535ft. 
above sea-level; Lek5>T, situated south of Adyr-su ba.shi, vjm. 
long, and its end at 5,690ft., the lowest point to which any glacier 
descends on the south side of the range; Tseya or Zea, desc ending 
6m. from the Adai-khokh to 6.730ft.; Karagom, fr(>ra the .sanu* 
mountain, gim. long, and reaching down to 5,790ft., the lowest on 
the northern side; Dyevdorak or Devdorak, from Kasfx'k, 2 1 m 
long, its end at 7.530ft.; KhaJdch or (ieresho 4im. Jong, from 
Shkara and Janga-tau; Tuyber from Tetnuld, 6im. long, and 
reaching down to 6,565ft.; Tsanner or Zanner, the same length, 
but stopping short 240ft. higher, likewise given off by Tetnuld; 
while between that peak, Adish and Ge.stola originates the Adish 
or Lardkhat glacier, 5m. long and terminating at 7450ft. The 
total area covered by glaciers in the central Caucasus is estimated 
at 625 to 650sq.m., the longest being the Malicv on Kaslick, 36m. 
long; but according to M. Rossikov several of the largest glaciers 
arc retreating, the Tseya at the rate of something like 40-45(1. 
per annum. 

Pflxrer.— It is in this section that the mountain system is nar- 
rowest, and here (apart from the ‘^gatc” at Dcrbent close besidt? 
the Caspian) are the principal north to south communications, 
between south Russia and Armenia and Asia Minor. These arc 
Rc riaria l -anA Mamionn thp. former^ which lies 
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immediately east of Kasbek, runs the Georgian military road 
(1811-64; from Vladikavkaz to Tiflis, cutting through the moun- 
tains by a beautiful gorge (8m. long), shut in by mountain walls 
nearly b^oooft. high, and so narrow that there is only just room 
for the road and the river Terek side by side. The pass by which 
this road crosses the main range farther south is known as the 
Krestovaya Gora and lies 7,805ft. above sea-level. The Mamison 
pass, over which runs the Ossetic military road (made passable for 
vehicles in 1889) from the Terek (below Vladikavkaz; to Kutais 
in the valley of the Rion, skirting the eastern foot of the Adai- 
khokh, lies at an altitude of 9,270ft. and is situated a little south 
of the main range. Horses can traverse only the best of the other 
passes and only during a few weeks in summer. They range at 
altitudes of 9,000-1 2,500ft., and between the pass of Nakhar in 
the west and that of Mamison in the east there is not a pass 
below 10, 000ft. The best known are Chiper (10, 800-10, 720ft.), 
Bassa (9,g5oft.), Donguz-orun (10,490ft.), Becho (11,070ft.), 
Akh-su ( I 2,465ft.;, Bak (10,220ft.;, Adyr-su (12,305ft.;, Bezingi 
(10,090ft.;, Shari-vizk (11,560ft.), Edena, Pasi.s-mta or Godivizk 
(11,270ft.), Shtulu-vizk (10,860ft.), Fytnargyn (11,130ft.), 
Bakh-fandak (9,570ft.), the two Karaul pa.s.ses (11,680 and 11,- 
270ft.; and Gurdzi-vizk (10,970ft. ). The mo.st frequented pass in 
Svanctia is that of Latpari (9,260ft.), situated in the first of the 
southern subsidiary ranges mentioned above, and thus connecting 
the valleys of the Ingur and the Tskhenis-Tskhali. 

Flora. — In this section of the range again the southern slopes 
are clothed with vegetation of remarkable luxuriance and richness, 
more especially in the region of Svanetia (42°-43" E.). Here 
again the plants are bigger and the blossoms more abundant than 
in the Alps, forests of Coni ferae predominate, and gigantic male 
ferns (Aspidinm filix-mas), Paris incomplcta (a member of the 
TrilJiaceae), Vsnea or tree-moss, box, holly {Ilex aquijolium), 
Lilium monadelphum and many of the herbaceous plants which 
flower in English gardens, grow here to an extraordinary size — 
monk.shoods, Cepltalaria, Mnl^cdia and groundsels. Other species 
^are Campanula, Pyrethrum, aconite, Cephaidis, speedwell, Alche- 
milla sericea, Centaurea macrocophahu Primula f*randis and a 
species of primrose. Flowers of great beauty and abundance blos- 
som up to 13,000ft. on the northern slope and on the southern 
slope ascend 2,000ft. higher. Walnuts grow up to an altitude of 
5,40ofl., the vine and mulberry to 3,250ft., the lime and ash to 
4,000ft. I'he forests extend to the upper end of the lime.stone 
gorges. Above that the crystalline schists are bare of tree vegeta- 
tion. The ui)per limit of arborescent vegetation is 7,000-7, 500ft., 
of shrubs, e.g., rhododendrons, 8,500ft., and of pasture-lands up to 
9.000ft. The principal cultivated varieties of plants in this section 
are wheat, rye, oats, barley, beans, millet and tobacco. 

Middle Caucasus: (/;) Eastern Part. — In this sub-section, 
which stretches from Ka.sbek and the Darial gorge to the Baba- 
dagh in '48° 25' E., a distance of 230m., the Caucasus attains its 
greatest breadth. For the w'hole distance the main range keeps 
an average elevation of 10,000ft., though the ]:>eaks are 2,000 to 
nearly 5,000ft. higher, the altitudes increasing towards the east. 
The glaciers decrease in the same proportion. Here the principal 
peaks, again found chiefly on the spurs and subsidiary ranges, are 
the Tsmiakom-khokh (i3,57ofl.), Shan-tau (14,530ft.), Kidenais- 
magali (13,840ft.), Zilga-khokh (12,645ft.), Zikari (12,565ft.), 
Choukhi (i2,iioft.), Julti-dagh (12,430ft.), Alakhun-dagh (12,- 
690ft.) and Maghi-dagh (12,445ft.). On the main range stand 
Borbalo (10,175ft.), Great Shavi-kildeh (12.325ft.), Murov (ri,- 
Tioft.), Ansal (11,740ft.), Ginor-roso (11,120ft.), while farther 
east come Trfan-dagh (i3,76sft.) and Bazardyuz or Kichen (14,- 
727ft.). In the same direction, but again outside the main range, 
lie Shah-dagh (i3^955ft )i Shalbuz (13,675ft.) and Malkamud 
(12,750ft.). 

The most notew’orlhy feature of this section is the broad high- 
land region of Daghestan, w'hich flanks the main range on the north 
and sinks down to the Caspian sea (east), and to the valley of the 
Terek (north). On the north-west this rugged highland region is 
well defined by the transverse ridge of Andi, which to the east of 
Kasbek strikes off from the Caucasus range almost at right angles. 
The rest of Jhe Daghestan region consists, of a series of roughly 


parallel folds, of Jurassic age, ranging in altitudes from 7,500 up 
to 12,500ft., separated by deep river glens which cut it up into a 
number of arid, treeless plateaus. The most prominent of these 
tablelands is Bash-lam, which stretches east and west between the 
Chanti Argun and the Andian Koisu. Upon it rise the conspicuous 
peaks of Tebulos-mta (14,775ft.;, Tugo-mta (13,795ft.), Komito- 
tavi or Kachu (14,0x0ft.;, Donos-mta (13,560k.), Diklos-mta 
(13,740ft.), Kvavlos-mta or Kolos-mta (13,080ft.), Motshekh- 
tsferi (13,140ft.) and Galavanas-tsferi (13,260ft.). Farther east 
is the Bogos tableland, stretching from south-south-west to east- 
north-east between the Andian Koisu and the Avarian Koisu and 
rising to over 13,400ft. in several peaks, e.g., Antshovala (13,- 
440ft.), Botshokh-meer (13,515ft.), Kosara-ku (13,420ft.) and 
Addala-shuogchol-mcer (13,580ft.); and the Dyulty tableland 
reaching 12,400ft. between the Kara Koisu and the Kazikumukh 
Koisu. Neve and glaciers occur on some of these peaks, particu- 
larly on the slopes of Diklos-mta, where the glaciers descend to 
7,700ft. (north; and to 8,350ft. (south). Here the passes are 
lower than those between Elbruz and Kasbek, though at appre- 
! ciable heights, fully equal to tho.se that lead up from the Black sea 
to the valley of the Kubaii in the western section of the range. 
The best known are the Krestovaya Gora (7,805ft.) on the Geor- 
gian military road south of Darial; Kodor (9.300ft.) and Sats- 
kheni, and Gudur (io,i2ofl.; and Salavat (9,280ft.;, carrying the 
Akhty militao' road. 

The flora of this section bears a general resemblance to that 
farther west. Ample details will be found in Dr. G. Radde’s 
(1831-1903) monographs on Daghestan. 

Eastern Caucasus. — This section of the Caucasus gradually 
dies away ea.st of Baba-dagh (11,930ft.) tow'ards the Caspian, ter- 
minating finally in the i^ieninsula of Apsheron. It is, however, con- 
tinued under the waters of the Caspian and reappiears on its 
eastern side in the Kopet-dagh, which skirts the north-eastern 
frontier of Persia. In this section of the Caucasus no peak exceeds 
9,000ft. in altitude and the crest of the main range retains no 
snow. The most frequented pass is Alty-agach (4,355ft.). 

Between the northern and the southern sides of the range there 
is a great difference in climate, productions and scenery. In the 
south-western slopes and valleys where a heavy rainfall is com- 
bined with a warm temperature, magnificent forests clothe the 
mountain-sides and reach the waters of the Black sea. There the 
littoral from, say. Sukhum-kaleh to Batum, and the inland parts of 
the basin of the Rion, wdll bear comparison with any of the prov- 
inces of Italy in richness and variety of products. But farther 
inland, east of Tiflis, a great change becomes noticeable on the 
other side of the transverse ridge of the Suram or Meskes moun- 
tains. Arid upland plains and parched hillsides take the place of 
the rich verdure and luxuriant arborescent growth of Imerctia, 
Svanetia and Mingrelia, the districts which occupy the valleys of 
the Ingur and Rion and the tributaries of the latter. A very simi- 
lar change likewise becomes noticeable in the higher regions of 
the Caucasus mountains north of the pass of Mamison. The val- 
leys of the Rion and Ardon and of others that flow in the same 
direction, are almost wholly destitute of trees, but where the bare 
rock does not prevail, the mountain slopes are carpeted with grass. 
“Treeless valleys, bold rocks, slopes of forbidding steepness (even 
to eyes accustomed to those of the Alps), and stone-built villages, 
scarcely distinguishable from the neighbouring crags” (Freshfield). 
Austere and unattractive though those valleys are, the same epi- 
thets cannot be applied to the deep gorges by which in most cases 
the streams make their escape through the northern subsidiary 
range. These defiles are declared to be superior in grandeur to 
anv^hing of the kind in the Alps. That of Darial (the Terek) is 
fairly well known, but those of the Cherek and the Urukh, farther 
west, are stated to be still more magnificent. Not only do the 
snow-clad ranges and the ice-panoplied peaks surpass the loftiest 
summits of the Alps in altitude; they also in many cases excel 
them in boldness and picturesqueness of outline, and equal the 
most difficult of them in steepness and relative inaccessibility. 

Hydrografihy. — ^Nearly all the larger rivers of Caucasia have 
their sources in the central parts of the Caucasus range. The tor- 
rential streams of Mdximta, Pzou, Bzyb and Kodor drain the 
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country west of Elbruz. The Ingur, Tskhenis-Tskhali, Rion and its 
tributaries, e.g., the Kvirila, are longer but also in part torrential; 
they drain the great glacier region between Elbruz and Kasbek. 
The Rion is the Phasis of the ancients and flows through the classic 
land of Colchis. The Lyakhva and Aragva, tributaries of the 
Kura, carry off the waters of the main range south of Kasbek, and 
other tributaries, such as the Yora and the Alazan, collect the sur- 
plus drainage of the main Caucasus range farther east. The other 
large river of this region, the Aras, has its sources, not in the Cau- 
casus range, but on the Armenian highlands a long way south-west 
of Ararat. The rivers which go down northwards from the central j 
Caucasus have longer courses than those on the south. The most j 
important of these are the Kuban and the Terek; most of the ; 
streams which* have their sources among the central glaciers drain- 
ing into the latter, e.g., the Malka, Baksan, Chegem, Cherek, 
Urukh, Ardon. The Kuma, which alone pursues an independent 
course through the steppes, farther north than the Terek, has its 
sources, not in the main ranges of the Caucasus, but in a group of 
mountains near Pyatigorsk. Its waters become absorbed in the 
sands of the desert steppes before they reach the Caspian. Of the 
streams that carve into chequers the elevated plateau of Daghes- 
tan, four, known by the common name of the Koisu, unite to 
form the Sulak. The only other stream deserving of mention in 
this province is the Samur. Both rivers discharge their waters 
into the Caspian, as also does the Zumgail, a small stream which 
drains the eastern extremity of the Caucasus range. 

Volcanic Evidences. — ^Ancient but now extinct volcanic 
centres occur frequently at the intersections of the main range 
with the transverse ranges; of these the most noteworthy are 
Elbruz and Kasbek. The town of Shemakha near the eastern end 
of the system was the scene of volcanic outbreaks as late as 1850, 
1872 and 1902; while in the adjacent peninsula of Apsheron mud 
volcanoes exist in large numbers. All along the northern foot of 
the system hot mineral springs gush out at various places, such as 
l^yatigorsk, Zhelesnovodsk, Essentuki and Kislovodsk; and the 
series is continued along the north-ea.stern foot of the highlands of 
Daghestan, e.g,, Isti-su, Eskiendery, Akhta. Also similar evidences 
of volcanic activity characterize the northern border of the Arme- 
nian highlands on the southern side of the Rion-Kura depression, 
in the mountains of Ararat, Alagoz, Akmangan, Samsar, Godoreby, 
Great and Little Abull, and in the mineral springs of Borzbom, 
Abbas-tuman, Sleptzov, Mikhailovsk and Tiflis. 

Geology. — The structure of the Caucasus is comparatively 
simple, and in the form of a fan. In the centre are crystalline rocks 
which disappear tow^ards the east. Beneath them, on both sides, 
plunge the strongly folded Palaeozoic and Jurassic schists. On the 
north the folded beds are followed by a zone of Jurassic and Cre- 
taceous beds which rapidly assume a gentle inclination towards the 
plain. On the south the corresponding zone is affected by numer- 
ous secondary folds which involve Upper Miocene deposits. In 
the east, the structure is somewhat modified. The crystalline band 
is lost. The northern Mesozoic zone is very much broader, and is 
thrown into simple folds like those of the Jura mountains. The 
Mesozoic zone is absent in the south, and the Palaeozoic zone sinks 
abruptly in a series of faulted steps to the plain of the Kura, 
beneath which no doubt the continuation of the Mesozoic zone 
is concealed. 

The geological sequence begins with the granite and schists of 
the central zone, which extend from Fisht (west) to some distance 
beyond Kasbek (east). Then follow the Palaeozoic schists and 
slates. Fossils are extremely rare in these beds; Duthotrephis has 
long been known, and traces of Catamites and ferns, and in the 
west fossils which appear to indicate a Devonian age. Upon the 
Palaeozoic rest Mesozoic deposits (Lias to Upper Cretaceous). 
Different views exist as to the position of unconformities, but 
important ones occur at the base of the Tithonian (Upper Juras- 
sic) and at the base of the Trias. In general the Upper Jurassic 
beds are ‘much more calcareous on the north than they are on the 
south. The Mesozoic are followed by Tertiary deposits, which on 
the north are nearly horizontal but on the south are in part 
included in the folds — the Eocene and Miocene being folded, 
while later beds, though sometimes elevated, may not be affected 
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by the folding. The final folding of the chain, proceeding from 
north-cast, undoubtedly occurred at the end of the Miocene period. 
Folding also occurred probably during the Permian and again dur- 
ing the Upper Jurassic (direction south-west). Also the difference 
in character of the Jurassic beds on the two sides of the chain 
appears to indicate that a ridge existed in that period. The last 
phase in the history of the Caucasus was the growth of the great 
volcanoes of Elbruz and Kasbek, which stand upon the old rocks 
of the central zone, and by the outflow* of sheets of lava ui)on the 
sides of the chain. The cones are comiuised largely of acid ande- 
sites, but many of the lavas are augile andesites and basalts. 
There seem to have been tw'o periods of eruption, and as some of 
the lavas have flowed over Quaternary gravels, the latest out- 
bursts must have been of very recent date. 

Near the northern foot of the Caucasus, especially near the hot 
mineral springs of Pyatigorsk, a group of igneous rocks rises above 
the plain. They are laccolites of trachylic rock, and raised the 
Tertiary beds above them in the form of blisters. Subsequent 
denudation has removed the sedimentary covering and exposed the 
igneous core. Petroleum occurs in the Tertiary beds at both ends 
of the chain. 

Bibliography. — The following is a selection of the more recent 
W'orks. A F. Mummery, My climbs in thr Alps and Caucasus (iSi>5) ; 
D. W. Frcshfield, Exploration of thr Caucasus (2nd cd., i()02, 2 vols.) ; 
H. Ahich, .'l/Lv Kaukasischrn Liindrrn (2 vols., 1896); C. von Hahn, 
Kaukasischr Rrisrn und Studirn (i8(;t)) and Hildrr aus drm Kaukasus 
(1900) ; G. Merzbacher, Aus drn llochrvgionen des Kaukasus (2 vols., 
1901) ; J. Mourier, L'Art au Caurasr (new ed., 1912); E. A. Martel, 
La Cote d'Azur russe (1909) ; S. Graham, A Vagabond in the Caucasus 
(1911) ; A. Herbert, Casuals in thr Caucasus (1912) ; M. Rikli, Natur 
und Kulturbildrn drr Riszrit im Kaukasus (1914); M. Varandian, 
La conflit arm^no-g^orgirn et la gurrrr du Cnucasr (1910); A. Dirr, 
Caucasian folk-talrs (i()25). The geology of the Caucasus is dealt 
with in E. Fournier, Description g^ologique du Caucasr central (1896) ; 
F. Lbwinson-Lessing, Guide des Excursions du 17 /* Congrh g^oL 
intrrnat. (1897) ; and F. Oswald, Notes on thr Geological Map of thr 
Caucasus (1914). A travrrs Ir Caucasr (1905) by K. Levier is 
especially valuable for botany and N. Y. Dinnik writes on the fauna 
in Bull. Soc. Imphialr des Naturalistrs dr Moscou (1901). Miich^ 
valuable information about the Caucasus is preserved in Izvrstia and* 
Zapiski of (he Ru.ssian and Caucasian geogra|)hical societies. V. 
Dingelstedt has a number of papers on (his region in the Scottish 
Geographical Magazine (1889-1904). A useful geological map is by 
F. Oswald (1914), scale of 1 1,000.000; and (he Russian general 
staff have a good map on the .scale of i : 2 10,000. (J. I. P.) 

HISTORY 

To the ancient Greeks Caucasia, and the mighty range which 
dominates it, were a region of mystery and romance. It was 
there that they placed the scene of the sufferings of I’rornetheus 
(vide Aeschylus, Prometheus Vinchis), and there, in the land 
of Colchis, which corresponds to the valley of the Rion, that they 
.sent the Argonaut.s to fetch the golden fleece. Outside the domain 
of myth, the earlie.st connection of the Greeks with Caucasia 
would appear to have been through the maritime colonies, such 
as Dioscurias, which the Milesians founded on the Black sea coast 
in the 7th century n.c. For more than two thousand years the 
most powerful state in Cauca.sia was that of Georgia (q.v.). The 
southern portion of Transcaucasia fell during the ist century n.c. 
under the sway of Armenia, and with that country passed under 
the dominion of Rome, and so eventually of the Eastern empire. 
During the 3rd century a.d. Georgia and Armenia were invaded 
and in great part occupied by the Khazars, and then for more than 
a thousand years the mountain faHtne.sses of this borderland 
between Europe and Asia were the refuge, or the resting-place, of 
successive waves of migration. The Huns and the Avars ap- 
peared in the 6th century, and the Mongols in the 13th. In the 
loth century bands of Varangians or Russified Scandinavians 
sailed out of the Volga and coasted along the Caspian until they 
had doubled the Apsheron peninsula, when they landed and cap- 
tured Barda, the chief town of Caucasian Albania. 

But, apart from Georgia, historical interest in Caucasia centres 
in the long and persistent attempts which the Russians made to 
conquer it, and the heroic, though unavailing, resistance offered 
by the mountain races, more especially the Circassian and 
Lesghian trit>es. Russian aggression began early in the i8th cen- 
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tury, when Peter the Great, establishing his base at Astrakhan on 
the Volga, and using the Caspian for bringing up supplies and 
munitions of war, captured Dcrbcnt from the Persians in 1722, 
and Baku in 1723. But these conquests, with others made at the 
exiiensc of Persia, were restored to the latter power after Peter’s 
death, a dozen years later. At that period the Georgians were 
divided into various petty principalities, the chief of which were 
Imeretia and Georgia (Kharthlia), owing at times a more or less 
shadowy allegiance to the Ottoman sultan. In 1770, when at war 
with Turkey, the Russians crossed over the Caucasus and assisted 
the Imerctians to resist the Turks, and from the time of the 
ensuing peace of Kuchuk-kainarji the Georgian principalities 
looked to Russia as their protector against the Turks. In 1783 
George XJIL, prince of Georgia and Mingrelia, formally put 
himself under the suzerainty of Russia, and after his death Georgia 
was converted (r8oi) into a Russian province. The same fate 
overtook Imeretia nine years later. Meanwhile the Rus.sian 3 had 
also subdued the Ossetes (1802) and the Lesghian tribes (1803) 
of the middle Caucasus. By the peace of Gulistan in 1813 Persia 
ceded to Russia several districts in Eastern Caucasia, from Len- 
koran northwards to Derbent. Ncv(‘rtheless the mountain tribes 
were still independent, and their subjugation cost Russia a sus- 
tained effort of thirty years. At first the Russians were able to 
continue their policy of conquest and annexation without serious 
check. After acquiring the northern edge of the Armenian plateau, 
partly from Persia in 1828 and partly from Turkey in 1829, 
Russia in 1832 crushed a rising in Daghestan. The next seven 
years were occuiued with the subjugation of the Abkhasians along 
the Black sea coast, and of other Circassian tribes in the west. 
Meanwhile Shumyl, a chief and religious leader of the Lesghians, 
had roused the Lesghian tribes farther east. His resistance was 
finally broken after 20 years of warfare by Prince Baryatinsky, 
who succeeded in caiituring Shaniyl’s stronghold of Weden, and 
then in surrounding and capturing (1859) that chieftain himself 
on the inaccessible rocky platform of Gunib in the heart of 
.Daghestan. But it was not until 1864 that the Russians finally 
stifled all opposition. Then followed a wholesale emigration of the 
Circassians, who sought an asylum in Turkish territory, leaving 
their native region almost uninhabited and desolate. During 
the Russo-Turkish War of 1877-78 the self-exiled Circassians and 
other Caucasian mountaineers, supported by a force of 14,000 
Turks, made a determined attempt to wrest their native glens 
from the power of Russia; but, after suffering a severe defeat 
at the hands of General Alkhazov, the Turks withdrew, and were 
accompanied by some 30,000 Abkhasians, who settled in Asia 
Minor. A few months later the Lesghians in Daghestan, who had 
risen in revolt, were defeated and their country once more re- 
duced to obedience. By the peace of Adrianople, Russia still 
further enlarged her Transcaucasian territories by the acquisition 
of the districts of Kars, Batum and Ardahan. After a peaceful 
period of a quarter of a century the Armenian subjects of Russia 
in Transcaucasia were filled with bitterness and discontent by 
the confiscation of the properties of their national (Gregorian) 
Church by the Russian treasury. Nor were their feelings more 
than half allayed by the arrangement which made their ecclesias- 
tics salaried officers of the Russian state. This ferment of unrest, 
which was provoked in the years 1Q03-04, was exacerbated by the 
renewed outbreak of the century-long racial feud between the 
Tatars and the Armenians, at Baku and other places. Nearly 
the whole of the region between the Caucasus and the Perso- 
Turkish frontier on the south, from the Caspian sea on the one 
side to the Black sea on the other, was embroiled in a civil 
war of the most sanguinary and ruthless character, the inveterate 
racial animosities of the combatants being in both cases inflamed 
by religious fanaticism. An end was put to these disorders only 
by the mutual agreement of the two contestants in Sept. 1005. 

The Revolution of 1905 in Russia aroused the desire for self- 
government that has never long been dormant in the Caucasus, 
The agrarian policy of the Tsarist Government added fuel to 
the fire of discontent, and the refusal to recognize their individual 
national languages was a further source of grievance t^ Armenians, 
Tatars and Georgians alike. Nevertheless the Rus»an Govern- 


ment ruthlessly pursued its repressive policy. On the outbreak 
of the World War in IQ14, when they had learnt that Russia was 
the ally of France and Great Britain, the Caucasian nationalities 
eagerly responded to the call to arms. But even this action had 
no eflect upon the Russian Government, and the viceroyalty of 
General Yudenitch was specially noteworthy for its severity. 
Hence the February Revolution of 1Q17 was hailed with joy 
throughout the Caucasus when the individual nationalities at- 
tempted to establish a Federal republic that should be governed 
by a Transcaucasian diet. But the failure of Kerensky’s ad- 
ministration and the triumph of Bolshevism spelt failure for the 
Caucasian Republic also. The component states made a brief 
attempt to preserve their independence of Moscow under mildly 
socialistic forms of government, but the military strength of the 
Soviet soon overcame their resistance. First one and then another 
was overrun and conquered, and Soviet republics set up under the 
guidance of Moscow. Despite the maintenance by the Moscow 
Government of these republics in the Caucasus, the desire amongst 
some of the population for complete independence of the U.S.S.R. 
has not been extinguished. 

CAUCASUS, CAMPAIGN IN THE. Though both Rus- 
sian and Turk spoke of a “Caucasus front” and gave to their 
armies engaged on this front the designation “Caucasian,” in the 
World War, the operations actually took place at a considerable 
distance from the Caucasus. ♦ 

The Terrain Described. — The main theatre of these opera- 
tions may be defined as lying within the following limits; on 
the east, Batum (on the Black sea)-KarS‘Mount Ararat; on the 
south, Lake Van-Mush-Kharput ; on the west, Kemath-Erzinjan- 
Kiresun ; and on the north, the south coast of the Black sea. The 
whole of this region is covered by the historical term Armenia — 
not merely the present republic of that name, but, in the wider 
sense of the term, the country which was inhabited in 1914 largely 
by the ill-starred Armenian nation. Outside this main theatre of 
operations, a somewhat desultory warfare was carried on by de- 
tachments from the main forces up and down the western parts of 
Persia. Though some of the valleys are fertile, the area as a whole 
is bleak, sparsely populated and almost undeveloped. 

The poverty of the communications and the severity of the 
climate render military operations on a large scale difficult and 
arduous. In 1914, on the Russian side, railway communication 
ended at Sari Qamish, some 40m. southwest of Kars and 15 from 
the frontier; on the Turkish side, 600m. of indifferent roads and 
tracks separated their armies op)erating in the Erzerum area from 
the nearest railhead at Angora or Ulu Qishla, on the Baghdad rail- 
way northwest of Adana. Thus the advantage in land communi- 
cations lay, at the outset, very decidedly with the Russians, who 
had also, except for a short period after the outbreak of War, 
command of the Black sea. On neither side, however, could the 
communication be considered in any way adequate for operations 
on the grand scale. 

Few commanders would welcome a campaign in such extreme 
conditions of climate and difficulties of movement and supply. 
Neither army was up-to-date in its technical organization. The 
higher leading and staff work in both armies was rough and ready 
rather than scientific, though there were a number of German 
staff officers with the Turk and many highly educated and intel- 
ligent men in the Russian G^eral Staff. Given the characteristics 
of the two armies and the restrictions to manoeuvre which the 
terrain imposed, it was sufficiently envious that the campaigns 
were likely to be marked by hard, straightforward fighting rather 
than any striking di.splay of military art. Only the hardiest of 
soldiers could have come to grips with each other at all in that 
waste of snow-clad hills, in the depths of winter when the cam- 
paign opened. It was at the end of October 1914, that Turkey 
definitely entered the World War on the side of the Central 
Powers, and opened hostilities by naval bombardment of Russian 
ports in the Black sea. 

The strategy of the Central Powers would have naturally dic- 
tated as the most useful contribution of her new ally to the 
common effort a diversion likely to withdraw most Russian troops 
from the hard-pressed Austrians; and Liman von Sanders, iht 
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chief of the Gennan Military Misskm in Turkey, is known to have 
proposed a scheme for the landing of a Turkish force at Odessa 
with this object. But this scheme, even apart from doubts 
whether command of the Black sea could be effectively secured, 
was, perhaps not unnaturally, viewed with disfavour by the Turks, 
who preferred the hope of reconquest of some of the territory, 
notably the fortress of Kars, lost to Russia in previous wars. The 
111 . Turkish Army had been assembling during Sept, and Oct. 
in the neighbourhocxi of Eraerum. It consisted of the IX. and XI. 
Corps, the 2nd Cav. Div. and some mounted irregulars. During 
Nov. the X. Corps was added, bringing the fighting strength of 
the army up to approximately 100,000 men. All three corps were 
composed mainly of Anatolians, the best fighting material in 
Turkey. 

The Turkish Plan of Campaign* — ^The plan evolved by En- 
ver, whose megalomaniac mind seems to have dreamed of cam- 
paigns rivalling those of Alexander and extending even up to India, 
was a wide enveloping movement with Kars as the objective. 
The XI. Corps was to attack frontally toward the Russian rail- 
head at Sari Qamish, while the IX. and X. Corps moved north 
from Erzerum, swept by difficult hill passes through Olti, on 
toward Kars and Sari Qamish. Still further north, a detachment 
which had landed at Trebizond was to advance on Ardahan. 
This grandiose plan wholly ignored the absence of communica- 
tions and the climatic conditions. The Russian attitude was, at 
the outset, purely defensive; their main preoccupation was on 
their Western Front, which had absorbed nearly all the available 
forces; two of the three regular corps, stationed in the Caucasus 
in peace, had been sent on mobilization to defend the Western 
Front against Austria and Germany. Only two complete corps, the 
1 . Caucasian and II. Turkestan, were at first available for the de- 
fence of the Caucasus. Yet the Russians made the first advance, 
moving a force across the frontier in Kopri Kdi on the road to 
Erzerum. This advance was made to secure room for manoeu\Te 
in front of the important base at Sari Qamish. The Turks 
promptly attacked, and some fierce fighting took place between 
Nov. 8 and 20, w^hich ended in the w^ithdrawal of the Turks. 

Enver now arrived from Constantinople and assumed personal 
command of the III. Army. He insisted, against the views of his 
German ad\iser$, on putting into execution the ambitious plan he 
had conceived. The routes by which the turning movement was 
made were mere mountain tracks deep in snow ; the greater part 
of the artillery and transport had to be left behind, and the at- 
tempt seemed madness. Yet such fortitude and endurance did 
the poorly equipped and ill-fed Turkish troops display that they 
almost achieved the impossible. While the main Russian body was 
engaged with the XI. Corps, the IX, Corps appeared, in the last 
days of Dec., on the heights above Sari Qamish, and the X.. Corps 
on its left approached the railway between Kars and Sari Qamish ; 
the detachment from Trebizond had already driven the Russians 
out of Ardahan. 

The Russian commander s nerve failed him at the crisis; and the 
situation was saved only by his chief of the staff, Gen. Yudenich, a 
man of considerable ability and imperturbable resolution. He col- 
lected forces for a counter attack, which resulted in the complete 
defeat and practical annihilation of the two Turkish turning corps, 
worn out and disorganized by their formidable approach march; 
the XI. Corps was then in its turn driven back. The total losses of 
the Turkish III. Army are said to have approximated to 85%. En- 
ver at once handed over the command to Hawis Hakki Pasha and 
returned to Constantinople. Hawis Hakki died shortly after, and 
the command was given to Mahmoud Kiamil. The alarm caused in 
Russia by the Turkish incursion was such that an appeal was made 
to Great Britain for a diversion against the Turks. This led to the 
first si^estion for the Gallipoli expedition. 

During the whole of 1915 the fighting on the Caucasus front was 
of minor importance only. The main preoccupation of the Rus- j 
sians lay on their Western Front, of the Turks in Gallipoli. 
The shattered III. Army was gradually reconstituted, and the 
Russians raised fresh units to increase their strength. But neither | 
side was yet in shape for a serious offensive. The detachment of < 
Turks which in the previous winter had advanced to Ardahan and | 
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then had been driven back to Artvin, attempted in April a coup de 
main against Batum, but without success. On the other Hank the 
Russians advanced their left wing into Armenia during May and 
June, occupied Van and threatened Bitlis. The Armenian rising 
which assisted the Russians led to bloody reprisals on their com- 
patriots still in Turkish power. In Sept. 1915 the Grand Duke 
Nicholas took over command of the Caucasus front, an event 
which was to produce a marked enlargement of the Russian effort 
I in this theatre. Grand Dukes in Imperial Russia could still obtain 
reinforcements in men and material denied to ordinary command- 
ers. Nor did the character of the Grand Duke make it likely that 
he would adopt a passive role. Though not a great .‘Strategist, he 
was shrewd and energetic, as he had already shown while in com- 
mand on the Western Front, a most loyal and unselfish supporter 
of the Allied cause. He found an able executive commander in 
Gen. Yudenich, already mentioned. 

The Taking of Erzerum. — Once again an offensive on a 
large scale was made in the depth of winter. The Grand Duke 
wished to antici[>ate the arrival of Turkish reinforcements released 
by the British evacuation of Gallipoli. Thi.s enterprise was com- 
pletely successful. The Russian capture of Erzerum was one of 
the finest feats of arms of the whole War. Its assault did not form 
part of the original plan, but the attacks up the Araxes valley, 
begun on Jan. ii, 1916, so completely surprised the Turk that 
it was decided to attempt it. The famous fortress, though many 
of the works and much of the armament were not modern, occu- 
pies a position of great natural strength, which the Turks under 
German supervision had improved with field works in addition to 
the existing forts. Its capture on Feb. i(» was mainly the result of 
a turning movement from the north, made by the 11 . Turke.stan 
Corps under Przjevalski, the ablest of the Russian Corps com- 
manders on the Caucasus front, who had an intimate knowledge 
of Erzerum, where he had spent 15 years as military attach^:. The 
Turks retired in considerable disorder with heavy lo.s.ses in men 
and material. 

The next Russian objective was 'Frebizond; its capture in April 
considerably simplified the supply problem. Meanwhile, the Turk-' 
ish Higher Command, alarmed at the fail of Erzerum and contin- 
ued advance of the Russians, had decided on a count erstroke. 
They ordered the a.ssembly of a new army, the II., under Izzet 
Pasha, in the Mush-Kharput region, to attack the Russian flank 
and rear and recapture Erzerum. The plan was sound enough, had 
the communications allowed of a speedy concentration and swift 
advance. But the assembly of the II. Army, begun in April, was 
not complete in July. The Grand Duke became aware of the 
Turkish intention.s and anticipated their attack by a heavy blow at 
the III. Army, which eventually broke in tonipleLe rout. The 
Russians occupied Erzinjan in July. So heavy were the lo.sses of 
the III. Army that it had subsequently to l)e comfiletely reor- 
ganized. To do this divisions were formed out of army corps, 
regiments out of divisions, battalions out of regiments. 

The defeat of the III. Army delayed and weakened the coun- 
terstroke of the II. Army, which did not lake place till August, 
giving the Ru.ssians time to transfer troops from their right wing 
to meet it. After some heavy fighting on the Oghnat^-Kighi front 
the II. Army’s effort was definitely held. Jt had gained little 
ground at a considerable sacrifice in men. Both armies then look 
up defensive i>ositions for the winter. The line now ran ap|)roxi- 
mately from Tircboli on the Black Sea, west of Gumushkane to 
Kemakh, then south-east by Kighi, Oghnat, Mu.sh and Bitlis to 
Lake Van. Further ea.st, on the Turko-Persian border and in ]*er- 
sia, both armies had detachments to protect their flank, and fight- 
ing took place with varying fortune during i9J5~j6. 

During the winter of 1916-17 no movements took place. The 
Turkish II and III. Armies (Mustapha Kemal and Wahib Pasha 
respectively), now combined under Izzet I’asha, suffered terrible 
privations from lack of supplies and the weather. Nor were the 
Russians very much better off. A light line wa.s being built 
from Sari Qamish to Erzerum, but progress was very slow and 
railhead was still some miles .short of Erzerum in March 1917. 
Their command of the sea enabled them to feed their right wing 
from Trebifbnd; but from Erzerum and Trebizond to the front, 
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supply was dependent on horse transport over indifferent tracks, 
sometimes closed for days by blizzards of snow. The Russians, 
too, suffered severely from poor rations and typhus. 

Attempted Rutso-British Co-operation.— In Dec. 1916 the 
British Army in Mesopotamia, under Gen. Maude, commenced 
the attacks on the Turks at Kut, which were eventually to lead 
to the capture of Baghdad in March. Unsuccessful efforts had 
previously been made to concert the operations of the British in 
Mesopotamia and the Russians in the Caucasus; and now, with 
the approach of Maude’s forces to Baghdad, an opportunity for 
effective combination seemed to have arrived. It was agreed that 
the Cavalry Corps of Baratov from Persia and of Chernozubov 
from between lakes Urmia and Van (both these corps, though 
composed mainly of cavalry, had a strong backing of infantry 
and artillery) should advance on Mo.sul; and thus, it was hoped, in 
co-operation with Maude, finally liquidate the Mesopotamian cam- 
paign. However, it was not to be. The Grand Duke adopted the 
plan whole-heartedly, and the Turk would not have been in a posi- 
tion to offer effective resistance. But, first of all, the weather con- 
ditions and the difficulty of organizing a line of supply through 
the mountains of the Persian border caused delay; then, before the 
movement had well begun, the Russian revolution broke out. 
With the recall of the Grand Duke toward the end of March — 
only to be described as an incredible blunder on the part of Keren- 
ski — the best hope of energetic action had gone. 

Collapse of the Russian Army. — Throughout the summer 
the Russian Army lay inactive, gradually disintegrating; by the 
early autumn it was sufficiently obvious that the troops would 
make no further forward movement, and could only be relied on 
to hold their positions so long as they were not attacked. Yude- 
nich, who had succeeded the Grand Duke, gave up the command 
in August and was succeeded by Przjcvalski. But the end was 
near. In December an armistice was concluded on the Caucasus 
front, and in Jan. 1918, after the peace of Brest-Litovsk, the Rus- 
sian troops still remaining retired. The condition of the Turkish 
armies had been too wretched to allow them up till now to take 
"advantage of the Russian collapse; but when the Russians finally 
retired, the Turks were once more fired with hopes of territorial 
gains; and advanced on the Caucasus with troops which from the 
military point of view would have been more profitably employed 
in strengthening their front in Palestine. They occupied Batum 
on April 14 and Kars on the 26th. All Russian regular troops had 
disapp6ared, and their only opponents were Georgian and Arme- 
nian bands defending their homes. 

The British Expedition to Baku. — The British General Staff, 
alarmed at the prospect of a Caucasus under Turkish control 
being used as a base of propaganda and even operations against 
India, had meanwhile organized a group of British officers and non- 
commissioned officers under Gen. Dunsterville to be sent to the 
Caucasus to rally the local Armenian and Georgian populations 
against the Turk. But this force, dispatched through Persia from 
Mesopotamia, was delayed by the anarchic conditions which fol- 
lowed the collapse of the Russian forces in Persia, and arrived 
too late. When it reached Baku in August, things had gone too 
far; and after a short but gallant defence it was compelled to 
withdraw. But the Turkish control of Trans-Caucasia was short- 
lived, for Allenby’s crushing victory in Palestine a month later 
spelt the loss of the war for the Turks, 

Criticisms of the Campaign. — The operations of the so- 
called “Caucasus Front” described above thus led to no decisive 
results on either side. In view of the poor means of communica- 
tion in the theatre of operations it is difficult to see how decisive 
results could have been expected. The lure of territorial conquest 
and false strategical conceptions led the Turks to attach an undue 
importance to this front, which had disastrous consequences for 
them from a military point of view. The unnecessarily heavy 
losses in their best troops caused by the offensives of the III. 
Army at the end of 1914 and of the II. Army in 1916 caused the 
weakness which proved their undoing on the Palestine and Meso- 
potamian fronts. Had the Turks been content with a defensive 
attitude on the Caucasus Front, British difficulties in tj^esc theatres 
might have been greatly increased. 


The purely defensive attitude which the Russians took up at the 
outset was strategically correct; they had no other objective 
than the protection of their Transcaucasian provinces from inva- 
sion; the state of the communications would obviously never allow 
them to penetrate far enough into Asia Minor to produce any de- 
cisive effect on Turkey. That they advanced as far as they ffid — 
farther, perhaps, than was strategically wise — ^was due to the in- 
fluence and energy of the Grand Duke. From the military point 
of view these campaigns are likely to be remembered only for one 
great feat of arms — the boldness and endurance displayed in the 
capture of Erzerum — and as affording to soldiers one more 
example of the dependence of strategy on communications. 

(A. P. W.) 

I CAUCHON, PIERRE, French ecclesiastic, was bom near 
Reims and became bishop of Beauvais in 1420. About ten years 
later he joined the English faction in France, and his chief title 
to fame is that he presided over the trial of Joan of Arc at Rouen. 
Recent researches show that he did so in a .spirit of great justice 
and impartiality, and it must be remembered that he did not 
condemn the Maid to death but only to imprisonment for life. 
The death sentence was passed by the civil court. In 1432 he 
became bishop of Lisieux, and took part in the Council at Basle 
in 1435. He died in 1442, and was subsequently excommunicated 
by Calixtus IV. 

Btbi.iocraphy . — See Cerf, Pierre Cauchon de SommUvre, chanoine 
de Reims el de Beauvais, ivcque de Beauvais ei de Lisieux, son origine, 
ses dignith, sa mort el sa sepulture, in the Transactions of the Academy 
of Reims (1806-^8) ; A. Sarrazin, Pierre Cauchon (1901) ; Anatole 
France, Jeanne d*Arc (1908). 

CAUCHY, AUGUSTIN LOUIS, Baron (1789-1857), 
French mathematician, was born in Paris, on Aug. 21, 1789, and 
died at Sccaux (Seine) on May 23, 1857. He studied at the Ecole 
Polytcchnique and the ficolc des Fonts et Chaussees, and practised 
for some time as an engineer. His health failed in 1813, and his 
father s friends, Lagrange and Laplace, persuaded him to devote 
himself entirely to mathematics. From 1816 onwards he held 
three professorships in Paris, which he lost at the revolution of 
1830, on declining to swear allegiance to Louis Philippe. A chair 
of mathematical physics was created for him at the University of 
Turin. He spent some time travelling with the duke of Bordeaux, 
grand.son of Charles X., and in 1S38 returned to France, resuming 
his chair at the Ecole Polytechnique. 

The genius of Cauchy was promised in his simple solution of 
the problem of Apollonius; i.e., to describe a circle touching three 
given circles, which he discovered in 1805, and in his generalization 
of Euler’s theorem on polyhedra in 1811, etc. More important is 
his memoir on wave-propagation which obtained the grand prix 
of the Institut in 1816. His greatest contributions to mathematical 
science characterized by the clear and rigorous methods which he 
introduced and are mainly embodied in his three great treatises, 
Cours d' analyse de Vilcole Poly technique (1821); Le Calcul in- 
jkiilcsiiml (1823); Leqons sur les applications du calcul in- 
finitesimal d la gdomitrie (1826-28). He clarified the principles 
of the calculus by developing them with the aid of limits and con- 
tinuity, and was the first to prove Taylor’s theorem rigorously, 
establishing his well-known form of the remainder. In mechanics, 
he made many researches, substituting the notion of the continuity 
of geometrical displacements for the principle of the continuity 
of matter. In optics, he developed the wave theory, and his name 
is associated with the simple dispersion formula. In elasticity, he 
originated the theory of stress, and his results are nearly as valu- 
able as those of S. D. Poisson. His collected works, CEuvres com- 
pletes d* Augustin Cauchy, have been published in 27 volumes. 

See C. A, Valson, Le Baron Augustin Cauchy: sa vie et ses travaux 
(1868). 

CAUCUS, a political term used in the U.S.A. of a special form 
of party meeting, and in Great Britain of a system of party or- 
ganization. The word originated in Boston (Mass.), in the early 
part of the i8th century, when it was used as the name of a 
political club, the “Caucus” or “Caucas” club. Here public mat- 
ters were discussed, and arrangements mitde for local elections 
and the choosing of candidates for offices. A contemporary ref- 
erence to the club occurs in the diary of John Adams in 1765; 
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but William Gordon {Bistory of the Independence of the United 
States of America, 1788) speaks of the Caucus as having been in 
enstence some fifty years before the time of writing (1774) and 
describes the methods used for securing the election of the candi- 
dates. The derivation of the word has been much disputed. The 
most plausible origin is an Algonquin word, kaw-haw-was, mean- 
ing to talk, Indian words and names having been popular in 
America as titles for societies and clubs; cf, ‘Tammany.” In the 
United States “caucus” is used strictly of a meeting either of party 
managers or of duty voters, as for instance, a “nominating caucus,” 
for nominating candidates for office or for selecting delegates for 
a nominating convention. The caucus of the party in Congress 
nominated the candidates for the offices of president and vice- 
president from 1800 till 1824, when the convention system was 
adopted. At the same time, the candidates for governor and lieu- 
tenant governor wxre nominated by the party members of the 
state legislatures in w^hat was known as the “legislative nominating 
caucus.” Occasionally districts unrepresented in the legislature 
sent delegates to sit in with the members of the legislature when 
these nominations were made and this was termed the “mixed 
legislative nominating caucus.” {See Convention; Convention, 
National and Primary, Direct.) The word is also used to de- 
note meetings of the members of a parly in Congress, a legisla- 
ture or a city council, to determine matters of party policy on 
proposed legislation or legislative offices. “Caucus” first came into 
use in Great Britain in 1878 in connection with the organization 
of the Liberal Association of Birmingham by Mr. Joseph Cham- 
berlain and Mr. F. Schnadhorst on strict disciplinary lines, more I 
particularly with a view to election management and the control 
of voters, which became the model for other Liberal associations 
throughout the country. It was to this supposed imitation of the 
American political “machine” that Lord Bcaconsficld gave the 
name “caucus,” and the name came to be used, not in the Ameri- 
can sense of a meeting, but of a closely disciplined system of party 
organization, chiefly as a stock term of abuse applied by politicians 
of one partv to the controlling organization of its opponents. 

CAUDEBEC-EN-CAUX, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of Seine-Inferieure, 27 m. W.N.W of Rouen by rail. Pop. 
(1926) 2,019. It is situated on the right bank of the Seine, the 
tidal wave of which {mascaret) can be well seen. The chief inter- 
est of the town lies in its Flamboyant church (15th and 16th 
centuries). Round its top run balustrades formed of Gothic let- 
ters, which read as part of the Magnificat. Its west portal, the 
decoration of the spire of the tower, and its stained glass are note- 
worthy features. The town is the old capital of the Pays de Caux. 
It has some river trade in coal and farm-produce. 

CAUDINE FORKS, the furculae Caudinae (Casalc di For- 
chia?), narrow passes in the mountains near Caudium in Sam- 
nium, and the scene of a famous Roman defeat in the Samnite 
wars. {See Rome, History.) 

CAUL, a close-fitting woman's cap, especially one made of 
network worn in the 16th and 17th centuries; hence the mem- 
branous covering to the heart, brain, or the intestines, and par- 
ticularly, a portion of the amnion, which is sometimes found 
remaining round the head of a child after birth. To this, called 
in Scotland “sely how,” holy or lucky hood, many superstitions 
have been attached; it was looked on as a sign of good luck, 
and when preserved, was kept as a protection against drowning. 

CAULAINCOURT, ARBfAND AUGUSTIN LOUIS, 

Marquis de (1772-1S27), French general and diplomatist, was 
bom at Caulaincourt on Dec. 9, 1772, of a noble family. He early 
entered the army, did not emigrate in the revolution, but was de- 
prived of his grade as captain in 1793, and served in the ranks. In 
1 795, through the protection of L. Hoche, he became captain again, 
was colonel in the Army of the Rhine in 1799-1800, and after the 
peace of Lun6ville (1801) was sent to St. Petersburg (Leningrad) 
to negotiate an understanding between Russia and France. On his 
return he was named aide-de-camp of the First Consul. He was 
employed to seize some agents of the English government in 
Baden in 1804, which kd to the unfounded accusation that he was 
concerned in the arrest of the due d'Enghien. He received the 
title of duke of Vicenza (z8o8). Napoleon sent him in 1807 as 
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ambassador to St. Petersburg (Leningrad), where Caulaincourt 
tried to maintain the alliance of Tilsit, and succeeded in main- 
taining the peace for some years. He accompanied Napoleon dur- 
ing the invasion of Russia, from which he had in vain sought to 
dissuade him. During the last years of the empire, Caulaincourt 
was charged with all the diplomatic negotiations. He signed the 
armistice of Pleswitz, June, 1S13, represented France at the con- 
gress of Prague, in August, 1S13, at the congress of Chalillon in 
Feb., 1814, and concluded the treaty of Fontainebleau on April 10, 
1814. When Napoleon returned from Elba, he became minister of 
foreign affairs. After the second Restoration, Caulaincourt s name 
was on the proscription list, but it was erased on the personal 
intervention of Alexander I. with Louis XVIIl. 

Caulaincourt ’s memoirs appeared under the title of Souvenirs 
du due de Vicence in 1837-40. 

See A. Vandal, NapoUon rt Alexandre (1891-05); TatisrhrfT. 
Alexandre et NapoUon (1892); H. Houj^sayc, jSj4 (1888) and 
iSts (1893) I N. Mikhailovich, Les Relations diplomaliques de la 
Russie ct de la France, . , . iSo$-jSi2 (1905). 

CAULICULUS, in architecture, a form like a stalk, crowned 
with leaves, out of which grow scrolls, leaves or other .stalks; es- 
pecially in the Corinthian capital, and in the branching scroll or 
rinceau. 

CAULIFLOWER: sec Cabbage. 

CAULONIA, a town of the district of the Brullii, Italy, on 
the cast coast, on the promontory Capo Stilo. near Monasteracc 
(Gr. KauXwna). It was the southernmost Achaean colony founded 
as an outjKist of Croton or direct from Greece itself. In the 7th 
century it was allied with (Tolon and Sybaris, and coins, going 
back to 550 n.c., pirove its imjiortance. It took the side of Athens 
in the I’eloponnesian War. In 3H9 n.c. it was destroyed by 
Diony.sius, but soon afterwards restored. It was captured during 
the invasion of Pyrrhus by Campanian troops. Strabo speaks of it 
as deserted in his time. Excavations have revealed remains of the 
fortifications, with towers of the 7th-0th century 11. c. A .small 
temple must have stood near the lighthoase, and to it belonged 
architectural terra-cottas, and votive objects in the .same material,* 
especially small altars. The hou.ses that have been fouiul belong 
to a later pt*riod. Near the shore scanty remains of a large Doric 
temple (first half of 5th century n.c.) were found: also a trench 
full of architectural terra-cottas of this period. The tombs date 
from the 7 th- 3 rd century n.r. l)Ut are poor. 

See P. Orsi in Monumenti dri IJncri, xxiii. (1914) 685 .seq.; xxix. 
(1924) 409 seq, 

CAUSALITY or CAUSATION signifies the relation of 
cause and effect. Common .sense assumes that things and event. s 
are the products or re.sull.s of a rtain other things or events — the 
result is called the effect, and that which produces it is called the 
cau.se. The attempt to understand things usually takes the form of 
trying to discover their cau.ses and effects. The belief in causes and 
effects is most probably derived partly from the human extierience 
of cxerci.sing variou.s activities in order to produce certain result.s 
or to achieve certain ends, and partly from the experience of suf- 
fering the effects of the actions of others. In the early stages of 
human thought natural phenomena were (and in the case of the 
young or the undeveloped still are) conceived after the analogy 
of such human cxficricnces of doing things and of being acted on, 
of cau.sing effects or suffering them. The mythological accounts of 
natural phenomena abundantly illustrate the anthropomorphic 
tendencies in the early attempts to explain or to understand reality. 
With the growth of rational knowledge the anthro[K)morr>hic ele- 
ments in the interpretation of natural phenomena have gradually 
been eliminated, and a certain amount of suspicion has fallen upon 
the concept of causality. Some scientists, indeed, have gone so far 
as to reject it altogether from the realm of science. How this has 
come about will be explained presently. But it may be stated at 
once that this extreme attitude seems to be unwarranted, even if 
we admit the importance of checking one’s conception of the 
causal relationship so as to purge it of anthrofximorphic sugges- 
tions when applied to inanimate natural phenomena. Except 
among believers in magic, at the one extreme, and among thor- 
ough-going wrcptics, at the other extreme, it is usually assumed, 
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either explicitly or at least implicitly, that every event has a cause, 
and that the same kind of cause has the same kind of effect. This 
assumption is commonly known as the Postulate or Principle of 
Universal Causation, 

The Rationale of the Concept of Causality. — ^Let the at- 
tempt be made to dispense with the idea of causal connection. 
The resulting view of the world would be one of a mere sequence 
of disconnected phenomena. Now, some people are quite content 
to regard the world in that way — ^to view the ever-changing phe- 
nomena of nature as a mere sequence of new happenings in which 
each successive stage is in no sense the outcome of the preceding 
stage, but a new creation so to say. In a sense this was a favour- 
ite thought of certain scholastics, and even Descartes shared this 
view. Most people, however, find such a world of disconnected 
changes, or rather displacements, theoretically unintelligible and 
practically bewildering. Even the supporters of the aforemen- 
tioned view of incessant new creations could not entirely abandon 
the conception of causality. For they regarded God as the Creator 
(or Cause) of each successive creation in the sequence of mutually 
disconnected events. But the thought of such supernatural inter- 
ference at every moment in the How of events is not likely to ap- 
peal to many men of science. Even on religious grounds some 
people would object to the conception of a world, or rather of in- 
numerable worlds, so ill-constructed by the Maker as to have to 
be scrapped and replaced every moment. It seems to be more 
satisfying to human intelligence, and more in accordance with 
human experience, to suppose an orderly continuity in each se- 
quence of changes. And the causal concept gives expression to 
this implicit faith in the connected continuity of events. The 
scientific conception of the conservation of matter or energy is 
prompted very largely by the same kind of consideration, namely, 
the belief that there are no phenomena arising suddenly out of 
nothing as it were, but that in some sense each event is the out- 
come of preceding events, that each event is in fact only a new 
manifestation of the matter or energy of some preceding event 
pr events. The rationale or logical motive of the concept of cau- 
sality is, in .short, to be found in the effort to see orderly continuity 
in the world of reality. And the sen.se of, or feeling for, continuity 
may itself be derived psychologically from man’s consciou.sness of 
his own continuity under normal conditions. 

The Inferential Character of Causal Connections. — ^The 
causal relation between events is not something that can be per- 
ceived by means of the senses. What we perceive is sequence of 
events; and it is from their sequence that wc feel justified in in- 
ferring their causal connection, prov^ided certain conditions arc 
satisfied (for these conditions see the article Scientific Meth- 
ods). The inferential character of our beliefs in causal connections 
exi)Oses them to adverse criticisms of an easy kind. It may be 
argued, indeed it has been argued, that the inference to causal 
connection may be wrong, or that at best it is highly specu- 
lative, so why not confine ourselves to the description of the bare 
sequence and ignore the question of causation? Such, for instance, 
was the view of Hume (q.v,), who contended that the alleged 
causal necessity in the sequence of the so-called causes and effects 
is just the hypostasis or projection of our habit of expecting cer- 
tain consequents to follow certain antecedents merely because we 
had observed those sequences on previous occasions. It was largely 
in consequence of Hume’s criticism that Kant concluded that 
causality is a category, that is, one of the ultimate a priori forms 
in which the understanding spontaneously orders its experiences 
{see Category) — something that is not derived from experience, 
but on the contrary is required to make orderly experience itself 
possible. It is noteworthy that Hume’s attempt to explain away 
causality made use of this very category. For if there were no 
causal connection between the repeated observation of a certain 
sequence and the formation of a corresponding habit of expecta- 
tion, Hume’s adverse criticism of causality would have no basis 
in fact. Moreover, if Hume were taken literally we should have no 
ground for supposing any connection between his thoughts and his 
utterances, and so could not surmise what he really thought about 
causality or anything else. Common sense revolts agj^inst the at- 
tempt to reduce causality to bare sequence. The attempts offend 


the active nature of man. Moreover, not every sequence is a 
causal sequence. Many beliefs that common sense condemns as 
superstitious are beliefs that result from an inability to distin- 
guish between mere sequence and connection, so that if one event 
follows another (say, illness or death after being one of a party 
of thirteen) it is regarded as its effect. At the stage of logical re- 
flection this slovenly way of thinking is condemned as the fallacy 
post hoCf ergo propter hoc (after this, therefore because of it). 

Cause and Law. — ^Prompted partly by Hume’s criticism, partly 
by Kant’s apparently subjective interpretation of causality, and 
partly by the anthropximorphic origin of the conception of causa- 
tion, some modern thinkers (Helmholtz, Mach, Pearson and 
others) have urged that science should discard it in favour of the 
concept of law. This movement is intimately connected with the 
tendency to make science purely descriptive without any pretence 
to be explanatory. The causal concept, it is urged, is an explan- 
atory concept with a tincture of fetishism about it, why not con- 
fine the business of science to the discovery of descriptive laws 
expressing uniform sequences, without pretending to explain 
these by reference to alleged causes? This trend of thought fits 
in very well with the main tendency of the more exact sciences 
in modem times. Under the influence of Copernicus, Galilei, Des- 
cartes and Newton the aim of the physical sciences has come to 
be regarded as that of discovering descriptive equations expressing 
quantitative correlations of phenomena. Correlated phenomena 
are treated like mathematical functions. Causal connections tend 
to be ignored, in fact everything tends to be ignored that cannot 
be expressed in equations. This movement is really a legacy from 
ancient Pythagoreanism, which identified the essence of things 
with numbers. That philosophy has indeed been abandoned long 
since, but its consequences have been retained. And this notwith- 
standing the growing realization that mathematical equations, after 
all, tell us extremely little about the real nature of things, apart 
from their comparatively external quantitative correlations. So 
marked is this tendency to let equations supplant causal connec- 
tions that it has actually been urged that there is no good reason 
for the customary restriction of the term cause to antecedents 
only, and of the term effect to consequents only, seeing that ante- 
cedents and consequents are mutually inferable. This is to save 
the name and kill the meaning of cause — causality is not the same 
as law or uniformity. It may be found in unique events (such as 
the biographer and the historian are mostly concerned with) that 
arc not formulated in laws at all. On the other hand, there are 
laws, even laws of sequence, that are either not causal at all (say, 
the sequence of a mathematical progression) or at least are not 
directly causal (say, the sequence of day and night, or of the 
seasons). Even when expressible in laws or uniformities of se- 
quence, the causal connection is something more than the bare 
uniformity of sequence. No doubt it is objectionable to introduce 
anthropomorphism or animism into the study of inanimate phe- 
nomena. No doubt it is well to remember the obstruction to 
science caused by “substantial forms,” etc. But caution may be 
carried too far. After all, even human beings are natural phenom- 
ena, and their experiences may be used as a clue to the interpreta- 
tion of nature, provided due care is exercised. It would certainly 
be extravagant to project into the causal sequences of inanimate 
phenomena anything analogous to the sense of effort or of con- 
straint that is experienced in human activity or passivity respec- 
tively. But that is no reason for discarding causality altogether. 
Carried through consistently, this can only end in the conception 
of the world as a series of independent miracles — a view even 
more irrational than the anthropomorphism which it is intended 
to correct. The principle of conservation of matter or energy 
would lose all significance without the idea of causal continuity, 
according to which certain successive events not only follow, but 
follow from one another. In fact, mere laws of sequence are only 
intelligible in the last resort, when they can be shown to result 
from direct or indirect causal connections. 

Cause and Condition. — ^To explain adequately the term cause, 
it is necessary to show its relation to the term condition. A condi- 
tion is anything that is necessary to a certain result — anything in 
the absence of which that result would not be achieved. A thing 
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may, however, be indispensable to a certain result and yet be 
ins^dent to produce it. For instance, a damp atmosphere is 
necessary for hne cotton^spinning; but other things arc re* 
quired Asides — cotton, machines, workers, etc. Now the cause 
of a certain effect is that totality of conditions that is sufficient to 
produce it. As a rule a cause is complex — it consists of a number 
of conditions each of which is only a part of the cause. Popularly 
some one condition is selected and called the cause. This is fre- 
quently legitimate, inasmuch as the presence of the other condi- 
tions is obviously assumed, and it would be pedantr>* to name 
them all. But at other times it is due to oversight — many rival 
remedies for social ills are each but a condition rather than a 
likely cause of the effect aimed at. Another fact to be noted is 
that the expected result does not always follow when all the neces- 
sary conditions appear to be operative. This happens when there 
are counteracting forces at work that thwart the expected re- 
sult. For example, the sunshine that would normally flood a room 
with light and warmth may be excluded by closed shutters. To 
secure a certain effect it is therefore necessary to secure the ab- 
sence of counteracting conditions as well as the presence of all 
the positive or contributory conditions. The absence of all hin- 
drances to an effect is usually described as its negative condition. 
So that the complete cause will consist of negative as well as posi- 
tive conditions. Negative conditions may play a very im)x>rtant 
role, as when armies or taxpayers suffer through insufficient vigi- 
lance. 

A word may be added about Plurality of Causes, or the vnew 
that the same kind of effect may in different instances be produced 
by different kinds of causes. In a general way different causes may 
produce results that may serve the same practical purpose — light, 
warmth, satisfaction, death, etc., may be produced in a large vari- 
ety of ways, and yet make no serious practical difference. Strictly 
.speaking, however, the effect is always different in some way when 
the cause is different in any way. Although death, e g., may result 
from any of the thousand ills that flesh is heir to, and it may make 
little or no practical difference which of them actually caused it, 
yet when the occasion requires it coroners* inquests are held in the 
just belief that differences in the cause of death can Iw inferred 
from differences in the state of the dead body. So that, strictly 
.speaking, not only does the same cause always produce the same 
effect, but the same effect can only be produced by one kind of 
cause. 

Historical.^ — The categor>^ of causality must have been used 
implicitly from the very dawm of human intelligence. But the im- 
plicit use of a category is one thing, its explicit formulation is 
another thing. The oldest formulation on record is that of Leu- 
cippus (5th century n.c.\ who formulated the principle that 
“nothing happens w^ithout a cause, ev^eiy'thing has a cau.se and is 
necessary.” Plato distinguished various kinds of causes. But the 
distinctions best known and most widely accepted during many 
centuries are those made by Aristotle, who recognized material, 
formal, efficient and final causes, lie maintained that in order to 
understand some things completely we must know ( i ) the material 
of w^hich they are made, (2) the form or law of their structure, 
(3) the active agent or agency that effected the imposition of the 
form upwn the matter, and (4) the final purpose or end that the 
effect is adapted to serve. These four types of causes were elab- ] 
orated during the middle ages, and the text-books on Logic that 
WTre in vogue in the 17th century (e.g., Burgersdijck*s or Heere- 
boord’s Logic) distinguish some 40 kinds of causes (a summary 
of these will be found in A. Wolf, Spinoza* s Short Treatise, pp. 
190-195). These distinctions were not as extravagant as may be 
supposed. Interpreted as kinds of conditions, rather than causes, 
many of them are still worthy of consideration, and some of 
them are actually still in use in law and medicine. The less 
known distinctions that are of importance in the history of philos- 
ophy are those of immanent and occasional causes. An immanent 
cause is one the effects of which remain within it, as distinguished 
from^ a transitive cause, which operates on things outside itself. 
For instance, God, according to Spinoza, is an immanent cause, 
for, according to pantheistic philosc^hy, there is nothing outside 
God; on the other hand, the popular conception of God is mostly 


that of a transitive Cause, creating and maintaining a world out- 
side Himself. An occasional cause is simply the occasion of an 
occurrence, whereas an efficient cause is what produces it. Accord- 
ing to Occasionalism ((],v.), bodily changes do not produce mental 
ones, or vice versa, but a change of cither kind is the occasion for 
the occurrence of a change of the other kind, through the inter- 
vention of God as efficient cause 

Bibuogkaphy. — J. S. Mill, of Logic (1875); J. Ward, 

Naturalism and Agnosticism (1907) ; K. Pearson, Grammar of Science 
(1911); E. Wenl.schcr, Geschkhte dcs Kau sal problems (iqji); C. 
Prantl, Gc.srkichte der Lagik (1926) ; A. Wolf, Essentials of Scirntiiic 
Method (1928). (A. Wo.) 

CAUSE AND EFFECT: see Cax’sality. 

CAUSEWAY. A path on a rai.sed dam or mound across 
marshes or low-lying ground ; the w^ord is also u.st'd of old paved 
highways, such a.s the Roman military roads. “Causey” is still 
used dialectically in England for a paved or cobbled footpath. 
The word is properly “causey-way,” from causey, a mound or 
dam which is derived, through the Norman-French raucie (cf. 
modern chaussee), from the late Latin via calcuita, a road 
stamped firm with the feet (ralcare, to tread). 

GAUSSES, a natural region in the south of the central plateau 
of France, chiefly in the departments of Lozere and Aveyron. west 
of the curving Cevennes and south of the Lot valley. This vast 
plateau of Jurassic limestone, sloping westwards, is divided into 
several sections by deep-cut river channels. These smaller plateaux, 
barren and deserted. are called the Gausses from r/jf/, the local form 
of the French choux, i.e., lime. The most typical is the Causse 
M^jean, south of the Tam between Florae and Millau, a sterile 
spansely-pcopled table-land lying between 3,000 and 4.000ft. above 
sca-lcvel. To the north lies the Causse de Sauveterre prolonged 
westwards by the Caus.se de S^v^rac. Those of Quercy, Gramat 
and Rouergue are lower and less arid. Drainage features such as 
underground streams, fissures and pot-holes (aiu^ns) are charac- 
teristic. The inhabitants (Caussenards) cultivate rye and potatoes 
where possible, but sub.sisl for the most part on the sheep from 
whose milk Roquefort cheese is made. Similar dry limestone areas, 
elsewhere are designated under the cognate German Karst or 
Italian Car. so (q.v.). 

CAUSSIN DE PERCEVAL, ARMAND-PIERRE 

(1795-1871), French Orientalist, was born in Paris, where he died 
during the siege. 

His father, Jean Jacques ( 1 759-*i835), was profes.sor of Arabic 
at the College dc France, and his .son, after extended travels in 
Asia Minor, succeeded to his chair. 

His works include a useful Grammnire arnbe vnlgaire (4th eel., 
1858), and an enlarged edition of fJie Bocthor’s Dirtionnaire 
franiais-arabc (3rd ed., 1864); but his great rejiutation re.sts on 
his Essai sur I'histoire des Arabrs avant rislatnismr, pendant 
r^poque de Mahomet (3 vols., 1847-49), in which the native 
traditions as to the early history of the Arabs, down to the death 
of Mohammed and the complete subjection of all the tribes to 
Islam, are set forth with much learning and lucidity. 

CAUSTIC. That which burns (Gr. KavcrriKh^, burning). In 
surgery, the term given to substances w^hich destroy living tissues 
and so inhibit the action of organic poisons, as in bites, malignant 
disease and gangrenous processc.s. Such caustic substances include 
silver nitrate (Lunar caustic), I*otassium and Sodium Hydrates 
(the Caustic Alkali.s) (see Alkali j, Zinc chloride, an acid .solu- 
tion of mercuric nitrate, and pure carbolic acid (Phenol). 

In mathematics, the “Caustic Surfaces’* of a given .surface are 
the envelopes of the normals to the surface, or the loci of its cen- 
tres of curvature. 

In optics (geometrical oplic.s) the term “Caustic” i.s applied 
to the envelope of luminous rays after reflection or refraction. 
In the first case the envelope is termed a cata-cau.stic, in 
the second a dia-caustic. Cata-caustics arc to be observed as 
bright curves when light is allowed to fall on a polished cylindrical 
surface as a napkin ring or a curved polished riband of steel placed 
on a table. By varying the cur%"aturc of the riband of steel or 
moving the source of light a variety of patterns can l)e obtained. 
The investigation of caustics, based as it is on the assumption 
of the law of the rectilinear propagation of light and the validity 
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of the experimental laws of reflection and refraction, is essentially 
of a geometrical nature, and as such attracted the attention of 
mathematicians of the 17th and succeeding centuries, more not- 
ably John Bernoulli, G. F. de I’Hopital, E. W. Tschionhausen and 
Louis Carre. 

See Arthur Cayley’s Memoirs on Caustics in Phil. Trans, for 1857 
and 1867. 

CAUSTIC SODA (Sodium hydroxide, NaOH) is a solid, 
white, deliquescent chemical compound much used as an inter- 
mediate material in the production of many chemicals. It is gen- 
erally made by one of two methods, either through exchange of 
base by the causticizing of soda-ash (Na2C03j with hydrated lime 
or directly, through the action of an electric current upon a solu- 
tion of common salt (NaCl). The latter newer process is tending 
to supersede the former, especially where cheap electric power is 
available or where a ready market for chlorine and hydrogen, by- 
products of the electrolytic process, exists. Because of its large 
production, caustic soda is classed as a “heavy chemical.” It is 
used as an alkaline reagent, in the manufacture of soap, sodium 
salts, rayon, paper, medicines, textile products, in petroleum 
and vegetable oil refining, in tanning and in the synthesis of many 
organic compounds such as indigo, alizarin, resorcin, formates and 
oxalates. 

CAUTERETS, a watering-place of south-western France in 
the deparlmeni of Hautes-Pyrenees, 20m. S. by W. of Lourdes by 
rail. Pop. (1926) 1,032. It lies in the beautiful valley of the Gave 
de Cauterets, and is well known for its thermal springs, and as a 
station for winter sports. Some 50,000 visitors arc attracted an- 
nually. The 22 springs produce copious supplies of sulphuretted 
water and serve nine Hablisscmcnts. Their temperature varies 
between 75° and 537°. Cauterets is a centre for excursions, the 
Monne (8,937ft.), the Cabaliros (7,155ft.), the Pic de Chabarrou 
(9,550ft.), the Vignemale (10,820ft.), and other summits being 
in its neighbourhood. The properties of the waters have been 
known at least since the 10th century: they became famous in the 
,i6th century when Marguerite de Valois composed the “Heptame- 
ron,” on the model of Boccaccio’s “Decameron,” while visiting 
the spa with her court. 

CAUTIN, a province of southern Chile, bounded N. by 
Concepcion and Bio-Bio, E. by Argentina, S. by Valdivia, and W. 
by the f’acific. Its area, before the addition of considerable terri- 
tory in 192S, was estimated at 5,832 sq. miles. Cautin lies within 
the tempc'ratc agricultural and forest region of the south, and pro- 
duces wheat, cattle, lumber, tan-bark and fruit. The State central 
railway from Santiago to Puerto Montt crosses the province from 
north to south, and the Cautin, or Imi>erial, and Tolten rivers 
cross from east to west, both affording excellent transportation 
facilities. The province once formed part of the territory occu- 
pied by the Araucanian Indians, and its present political existence 
dates from 1S87. Its population (1920) was 193,628, including 
many European immigrants, principally Germans, The capital 
is Temuco, on the Rio Cautin; pop. (1920) 28,546. The principal 
towns besides Tcmuco are Lautaro (3,139) and Nuevu Imperial, 
pop. (1920) 4,781. Both are of historic interest because they were 
fortified Spanish outposts in the long struggle with the Araucan- 
ians. 

CAUTLEY, SIR PROBY THOMAS (1802-1871), Eng- 
lish engineer and palaeontologist, was born in Suffolk in 1802. 
After some years’ service in the Bengal artillery, which he joined 
in 1S19, he was engaged on the reconstruction of the Doab canal. 
He had charge of the completed canal for 12 years (1831-43). 
In 1S40 he reported on the proposed Ganges canal, for the irri- 
gation of the country between the rivers Ganges, Hindan, and 
Jumna. This project w^as sanctioned in 1S41, but the work was 
not begun till 1S43, and even then Cautley found himself ham- 
pered in its execution by the opposition of Lord Ellenborough. For 
want of competent help he had to do the drudgery of surveying 
and levelling himself, for some time. From 1845 to 1848 he was 
absent in England owing to ill-health, and on his return to India 
he was appointed director of canals in the North-western 
Provinces. After the Ganges canal was opened in 1854 he spent 
some time in England, and from 1858 to 1868 he occupied a seat 


on the council of India. He died at Sydenham, near London, on 
Jan. 25, 1871. Cautley was a distinguished palaeontologist and 
contributed numerous memoirs, some written in collaboration 
with Dr. Hugh Falconer, to the Proceedings of the Bengal Asiatic 
Society and the Geological Society of London on the geology and 
fossil remains of the Sivalik hills. 

CAUVERY) a river of southern India. Rising in Coorg, high 
up amid the Western Ghats, in 12® 25' N. lat. and 75® 34' E. long., 
it flows generally south-east across the plateau of Mysore, and 
finally enters the bay of Bengal through two principal mouths in 
Tanjore district. Its length is 472 m. Its course in Coorg is tor- 
tuous, and its bed generally rocky with high banks covered with 
luxuriant vegetation. On entering Mysore it passes through a nar- 
row gorge, but presently widens to a breadth of 300 to 400 yd. 
The bed is too rocky for navigation. In its course through My- 
sore the channel is interrupted by a number of anicuts or dams 
for irrigation. In Mysore state the Cauvery forms the two islands 
of Seringapatam and Sivasamudram, which vie in sanctity with 
the island of Seringam lower down in Trichinopoly district. Around 
the island of Sivasamudram are the celebrated falls of the Cau- 
very, where the river branches into two channels, each of which 
makes a descent of about 320 ft. After entering the Madras pres- 
idency, the Cauvery forms the boundary between the Coimbatore 
and Salem districts, until it reaches Trichinopoly district. Sweep- 
ing past the historic rock of Trichinopoly, it breaks at the island 
of Seringam into two channels, which enclose between them the 
delta of Tanjore, the garden of southern India. The northern 
channel is called the Coleroon (Kolidam). On the seaward face of 
its delta are the open roadsteads of Negapatam and French Kari- 
kal. The only navigation on any portion of its course is carried on 
in boats of basket-work. There is an extensive irrigation system in 
the delta. The most ancient work is a massive dam of unhewn 
stone, across the stream of the Cauvery proper, which is supposed 
to dale back to the 4th century, but is still in excellent repair. 
The chief modern work is the anicut across the Coleroon, 2.250 
ft. long, which irrigates an area of some 600,000 acres. Alto- 
gether a total of about a million acres arc irrigated from the Cau- 
very, and the Cauvery falls have been utilized for an electric 
power plant, which supplies power to the Kolar goldmines and 
light and power to Bangalore and Mysore. 

The Cauvery is known to devout Hindus as Dakshini Ganga, or 
the Ganges of the south, and the whole of its course is holy ground. 
The Cauvery reservoir project, which van’ll largely improve and ex- 
tend the irrigation facilities, was sanctioned in 1925. It will 
include a dam at Metur and a canal 88 m. long. 

CAVA DEI TIRRENI, a town and episcopal see of Cam- 
pania, Italy, in the province of Salerno, 6 m. N.W. by rail from 
the town of Salerno. Pop. (1921), town, 8,691; commune, 
26,729. It lies fairly high in a richly cultivated valley, surrounded 
by wooded hills, and is a favourite resort. A mile to the south- 
west is the village of Corpo di Cava (1,970 ft.), with the Bene- 
dictine abbey of La Triniti della Cava, founded in 1025 by St. 
Alferius. The church and the greater part of the buildings were 
entirely modernized in 1796. The old Gothic cloisters are pre- 
served. The archives, now national property, include documents 
and MSS. of great value. 

M. Morcaldi, Codex Diplomaticus Cavensis (1873-1893) has 
published many important documents relating to the abbey. 

CAVAEDIUM, in architecture, a synonym for atrium (g.v.)y 
the central hall or court of a Roman house. Vitruvius lists five 
types; i. The Tuscanicum. This, the most common type, was 
without columns, the hole in the roof being supported by the 
framing of the roof timbers. 2. The Tetrastylon, in which four 
columns supported the roof at the comers of its opening. 3. The 
Corinthian, in which more than four columns are employed, so 
that the cavaedium becomes, in essence, a peristyle (q.v.), 4. 
The Displuviatum, where the roof sloped down, away from the 
opening, instead of towards it. 5. The Testudinatum, in which the 
entire area was covered by a continuous roof. 

CAVAGNARI, SIR PIERRE LOUIS NAPOLEON 
(1841-1879), Briti^ military administrator, the son of a French 
general by Us marriage with an Irish lady, was bom at Stenay, 
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Meuse, on July 4, 1841. He obtained naturalization as an Eng- 
lishman, and entered the military service of the East India Com- 
pany. He served through the Oudh campaign against the muti- 
neers in 1858 and 1859. In 1861 he was appointed an assistant 
commissioner in the Punjab, and in 1877 became deputy com- 
missioner of Peshawar and took part in several expeditions against 
the hill tribes. In 1878 he was attached to the staff of the Brit- 
ish mission to Kabul, which the Afghans refused to allow to pro- 
ceed. In May 1879, ^^^cr the death of the amir Sherc AH, 
Cavagnari negotiated and signed the treaty of Gandamak with his 
successor, Yakub Khan. By this the Afghans agreed to admit 
a British resident at Kabul, and Cavagnari was appointed. He 
took up his residence in July, and for a time all seemed to go 
well, but on Sept. 3 Cavagnari and the other European members 
of the mission were massacred in a sudden rising of mutinous 
Afghan troops. (5ce Afghanistan.) 

CAVAIGNAC, LOUIS EUGENE (1802-1857), French 

general, bom in Paris on Oct. 15, 1802, belonged to a family 
famous in French revolutionary annals. He was the son of Jean- 
Baptiste Cavaignac (1762-1S29), who was a member of the 
Convention, and acted as its commissioner in the repression of 
the opponents of the Revolution in various parts of France. At 
the Restoration he was proscribed as a regicide. Jean-Baptiste’s 
brother, Jacques Marie, Vicomte Cavaignac (1773-1S55), was 
one of Napoleon’s generals and commanded the cavalry of the 
1 1 th Corps in the retreat f rom Moscow (1812). Godefroy 
Cavaignac (iSoi-1845), elder brother of Louis Eugene, took part 
in the Parisian risings of Oct. 1830, 1832 and 1834, and was one 
of the founders of the Societe des Droits de THomme. Very highly 
esteemed for his chivalrous character among the republicans, he 
was probably personally both the most estimable and able of the 
old guard of republicans. His reputation was largely, if not wholly, 
responsible later for the advancement of Louis Eugene, who en- 
tered the army. 

In 1831 Louis Eugene was removed from active duty in con- 
sequence of his declared republicanism, but in 1832 he was re- 
called to the service and sent to Algeria, where he held a series of 
commands during the next 16 years. In 1848, the revolution- 
ary Government promoted him governor-general. He refused 
the post of minister of war because the Government would not 
fall in with his plan to occupy Paris by troops. Like L. A. Thiers, 
Cavaignac conceived the idea of drawing the “red republicans” 
of Paris out into open insurrection, in order that they might be 
crushed and the domination of the moderates secured. After the 
National Assembly had eliminated the Socialist members Louis 
Blanc and Albert iqq.v.) from the Government, Cavaignac was 
made minister of w^ar. The revolt on which he had calculated 
broke out on June 22, 1848 {sec National Workshops ). Cavaig- 
nac withdrew his troops from the affected parts of Paris, till, in 
his opinion, the revolt had gained sufficient head. He took ad- 
vantage of the general panic, further, to insist on the resignation 
of the Government and the granting of dictatorial powers to him- 
self, which was agreed on June 25. His attack on the Parisian 
refiels, who were exclusively working class, led to the bloodiest 
and most obstinate conflict that had up till then occurred in Paris ; 
at its end, in his victory on the 26th, Cavaignac permitted, in ac- 
cordance with his plan, the severest reprisals which decimated 
the ranks of the Socialists and broke their pow^r. 

Both he and his adversaries expected that after laying down 
his dictatorship he would be elected president. But they had not 
allowed for the magic of the name of “Louis Napoleon Bona- 
parte”; a “landslide’’ of {peasant and proletarian votes gave 
5434,226 to the future Napoleon III. and only 1,448,107 to 
Cavaignac. The disappointed general went into opposition and at 
the time of the coup d'etat (Dec. 2, 1851) was even imprisoned 
for a short while. After his release he abandoned politics and 
died in retirement on OcL 28, 1857. 

Sff Louis Menard, Prologue d*une Revolution (reprinted 1904) ; 
Ch. Schmidt, Les Journees de juin 1848 (1926); P. dc la Gorcc, 
Hisioire de la 2de Republique (1Q14) ; G. Renard, La RipubUque de 
^^48 (igoo-8) ; R. W. Postgate, Revolution from 1780 to igo6 (1920, 
full bibUog.). 


His son, Jacx}ues Marie Eugene Godefroi Cavaignac (1853- 
1905), French poHtician, was born in Paris on May 21, 1853. He 
served as a civil engineer in Angouleme until i8$i, when he be- 
came master of requests in the Council of State. In 1882 he was 
elected deputy for Saint-Calais (Sarthe) in the republican inter- 
est. In 1885-86 he was undcr-sccrelary for war in the Henri 
Brisson Ministry, and he served in the cabinet of Emile Loubet 
(1892) as minister of marine and of the colonies. He had ex- 
changed his moderate republicanism for radical views before he 
became war minister in the cabinet of Leon Bourgeois (1895-96). 
He was again minister of war in the Brisson cabinet in July 1898, 
when he read in the chamber a document wffiich definitely incrim- 
inated Capt. Alfred Dreyfus. On Aug. 30, however, he stated that 
this had been discovered to be a forgery by Col. Henry, but he 
refused to concur with his colleagues in a revision of the Dreyfus 
prosecution, which w^as the logical outcome of his own exposure 
of the forgery. Resigning his portfolio, he joined the Nationalist 
group in the chamber, and became an energetic supporter of the 
Ligue de la Patric Fran(;aisc. In 1S99 Cavaignac was an unsuccess- 
ful candidate for the presidency of the republic. He died at his 
country-seat near Flee (Sarthe) on Sept. 25, 1905. He wrote an 
important book on the Formation de la Prussc contemporaine 
(1891-98), dealing with the events of i8o()-i3. 

See J. M. Cavaignac, Les deux g^nhaux Cavaignac (1897); A. 
Deschamps, Les deux gt^n(}raux Cavaignac (1898); VV. Arnoulim, 
L* Act ion clericalc en France, Les Cavaignacs devant Vhistoire (1905). 

CAVAILLON, a town of south-eastern France in the depart- 
ment of V’auclu.se, 20m. S.E. of Avignon. J*op. (1926), 6.955. H 
lies at the southern foot of Mount St. Jacques on the right bank of 
the Durance above its confluence with the Coulon. I'o lhi‘ south 
of the present town lay the Roman Cabellio, a place of .some 
note in territory of the Cavarcs. Since mediaeval times the town 
has for the most part followed the fortunes of the Comtat 
Venaissin, in which it was included. Till the Revolution it was 
the sec of a bishop, and had a large number of monastic estab- 
lishments. The church of St. Veran is a fine example of 12th cen-, 
tury Provencal architecture, with a charming cloister adjoining. 
The town is the centre of a ri( h and well-irrigated plain, which 
produces fruits and early vegetables. Silk-worms are reared, and 
silk is an important article of trade. The preparation of preserved 
vegetables and fruits, di.stilling, and the manufacture of straw 
hats and leather are carried on. 

CAVALCANTI, GUIDO (c. 1250-1300), Italian poet and 
philosopher, was the son of a philosopher whom Dante, in the 
Inferno, condemns to torment among the epicureans and atheists; 
but he him.self was a friend of the poet. By marriage with Be- 
atrice, daughter of Farinata Uberti, he became head of the Ghi- 
bellincs. He W'as banished to Sarzana, where he caught a fever, of 
which he died. Cavalcanti has left a number of love sonnets and 
canzoni, in honor of a French lady, whom he calls Mandetta. Ilis 
complete poetical works are contained in (iiunti’s collection 
(Florence, 1527; Venice, 1531-32). 

The most famous of his sonnets and can/oni are Iran.slated by 
D. G. Rossetti in his Dante and his Circle (1874). 

CAVALCASELLE, GIOVANNI BATTISTA (1H20- 

1897), Italian writer on art, was horn at Legnago on Jan. 22, 
1820. He became a student at the Academia delle Belle Arti in 
Venice, and from early youth studied the art treasures of Italy. 
His relations sent him to Padua, hoping that he might become an 
engineer, but in 1844 he returned to his artistic studies. He vis- 
ited the cities of Tuscany, and then set out to .see the ma.ster- 
pieces of Italian art in foreign countries. During a stay in Ger- 
many in 1846 and 1847 he made the acquaintance of Joseph 
Archer Crowe in a post carriage between Hamm and Minden. The 
two young men felt drawm to each other and met again in Berlin, 
where they studied together some pictures in the museum. On 
his return to Venice Cavalcaselle took an active part in the revo- 
lution of 1848 against the Austrian rule. He was arrested by 
Austrian gendarmes and narrowly escaped being shot. He then 
joined the forces of Garibaldi and was taken prisoner by the 
French in 1J49. He arrived in a miserable plight in Paris, where 
by good fortune he again met Crowe, and with his help came to 
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London. The two friends occupied rooms together and worked 
on a history of early Flemish painters, published in 1857. In the 
same year Cavalcaselle returned to Italy. In 1864 Crowe and Cav- 
alcaselle published their great work, New History of Italian Paint- 
ingy which was followed by the History of Painting in North Italy, 
Other joint works were Titian (1876) and Raphael (1883). 
Cavalcaselle ’s independent writings are of less importance: Sul 
pin autentico ritratto di Dante (1865); Sulla conservazione dci 
Monumenti ed oggetti di belle arti; Sulk riforme dell* insegna- 
menio academico (1875). 

Cavalcaselle was for some time secretary to the great art critic 
and collector, Giovanni Morelli, and his travelling companion 
when Morelli compiled the inventory of the works of art in the 
Marca d’Ancona for the Italian Government. Towards the end 
of his life Cavalcaselle held office as ispettore di belle arti in the 
Ministry of Education in Rome. He died on Oct. 31, 1897. 

Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s histories of Italian art arc standard works, 
and have recently been rc-edited by Langton Douglas and Tancred 
Borenius. 

CAVALIER, JEAN (1681-1740), the famous chief of the 
Camisards {q.v.')y was born at Mas Roux, near Anduze (Gard), 
on Nov. 28, 1681. His father, an illiterate peasant, had been 
compelled by persecution to become a Roman Catholic along 
with his family, but his mother brought him up secretly in the 
Protestant faith. Threatened with prosecution for his religious 
opinions he went to Geneva, where he passed the year 1701 ; he 
returned to the C£*vennes on the eve of the rebellion of the 
Camisards, who by the murder of the Abb6 du Chayla at Pont- 
de-Monvert on the night of July 24, 1702, raised the standard 
of revolt. Some months later he became their leader. He 
showed an extraordinary genius for war. Within a p>eriod of two 
years he was to hold in check Count Maurice de Broglie and 
Marshal Montrevel, and to carry on one of the most terrible 
partisan wars in French history. 

He maintained the most severe discipline. Each battle in- 
•creased the terror of his name. On Christmas day, 1702, he 
dared to hold a religious assembly at the very gates of Alais, 
and put to flight the local militia which came forth to attack 
him. At Vagnas, on Feb. 10, 1703, he routed the royal troops, 
but, defeated in his turn, he was compelled to find .safety in 
flight. But he reappeared, was again defeated at Tour de Bellot 
(April 30), and again recovered himself, recruits flocking to him 
to fill up the places of the slain. Cavalier boldly carried the 
war into the plain, made terrible reprisals, and threatened even 
Nimes itself. On April 16, 1704, he encountered Marshal Mont- 
revel himself at the bridge of Nages, with 1,000 men against 
5,000, and, though defeated after a desperate conflict, he made 
a successful retreat. Cavalier was induced to attend a conference 
at Pont d’Avene near Alais on May 11, 1704, and on May 16, 
he made submission at Nimes. Louis XIV. gave him a commis- 
sion as colonel, which Villars presented to him personally, and a 
pension of 1,200 livres. At the same time the king authorized the 
formation of a Camisard regiment for service in Spain under 
his command. 

Before leaving the Cevennes for the last time he went to Alais 
and to Ribaute, followed by an immense concourse of people. 
But Cavalier had not been able to obtain liberty of conscience, 
and his Camisards almost to a man broke forth in wrath against 
him, reproaching him for what they described as his treacherous 
desertion. On June 21, 1704, with a hundred Camisards who were 
still faithful to him, he departed from Nimes and came to Neu- 
Brisach (Alsace), where he was to be quartered. From Dijon 
he went on to Paris, where Louis XIV. gave Jiim audience and 
heard his ex])lanation of the revolt of the Cevennes. Returning 
to Dijon, fearing to be imprisoned in the fortress of Neu-Brisach. 
he escaped with his troop near Montbiliard and took refuge at 
Lausanne. But he was too much of a soldier to abandon the 
career of arms. He offered his services to the duke of Savoy, and 
with his Camisards made war in the Val d’Aosta. After the 
peace he crossed to England, where he formed a regiment of 
refugees which took part in the Spanish cxpeditioji under the 
earl of Peterborough and Sir Cloudcsley Shovel in May, 1705. 


At the battle of Almansa the Camisards found themselves op- 
posed to a French regiment, and without firing the two bodies 
rushed one upon the other. 'T fought,’’ Cavalier wrote on July 
10, ''as long as a man stood beside me and until numbers over- 
powered me, losing also an immense quantity of blood from a 
dozen wounds which I received.” Marshal Berwick never spoke 
of this tragic event without visible emotion. 

On his return to England a small pension was given him. 
He settled at Dublin, where he published Memoirs of the Wars 
of the Cdvennes under Col, Cavalier, written in French and trans- 
lated into Engli.sh with a dedication to Lord Carteret (1726). 

' He was made general on Oct. 27, 1735, and on May 25, 1738, was 
appointed lieutenant-governor of Jersey. He was promoted 
major-general in July, 1739, and died in the following year. 

See N. A. F. Puaux, Vie de Jean Cavalier (1868); David C. A. 
Aanew, Protestant Exiles from Prance, ii. 54-66 (1871); Charvey, 
Jean Cavalier: nouveaux documents inidits (1884). Eugene Sue popu- 
larized the name of the Camisard chief in Jean Cavalier ou les 
fanaiigues des Civennes (1840). A new edition of Cavalier's Mimoires 
sur la guerre des Civennes was published by F. Puaux in 1918. 

CAVALIER, a horseman, particularly a horse-soldier or one 
of gentle birth, trained in knightly exercises. The word is taken 
through the French from the Late Lat. cahallarius, a horseman. 
Chevalier, the French word of parallel descent, means “knight,” and 
is chiefly used in English for a member of certain foreign military 
or other orders, particularly of the Legion of Honour. Cavalier 
in English was early applied in a contemptuous sense to an over- 
bearing swashbuckler. Originally used as a term of reproach, it 
was soon adopted as a title of honour by the supporters of Charles 
I. in the Great Relicllion, who applied Roundhead to their oppo- 
nents, and at the Restoration the court party preserved the name, 
which survived till the rise of the term Tor>' (see Whig and 
Tory). The term “cavalier,” in fortification, means a work of 
great command constructed in the interior of a fort, bastion or 
other defence, so as to fire over the main parapet without inter- 
fering with its firing. A greater volume of fire can thus be 
obtained, but the great height of the cavalier make.s it an easy 
target for a besieger’s guns. 

CAVALIERI, BONAVENTU^ (1598-1647), Italian 
mathematician, was born at Milan; his name also occurs in the 
forms Cavallicri, Cavaglicri, Cavalcrius, and de Cavaleriis. He 
became a Jesuit at an early age and later was inspired to study 
mathematics by reading a copy of Euclid. On the recommenda- 
tion of his Order he was made a professor at Bologna in 1629; 
the post, which he held until he died, was renewed periodically. 
In 1635 Cavalieri wrote Geovietria indivisibilium continuorum 
nova quadam ratione promota, in which he first stated his principle 
of indivisibles. The form of the principle was un.satisfactory and 
was attacked by Guldin. In reply to this attack Cavalieri wrote 
Excrcitationes geometricae ,sex (1647), staling the principle in 
the more satisfactory form in which it was used by 17th century 
mathematicians. This work also contained the first rigid proof of 
Guldin’s theorem relating to the volume of a solid of revolution. 
The theorem had occurred in the writings of Pappus and had 
been used in an unsatisfactory fashion by Kepler, Using the prin- 
ciple of indivisibles as a sort of integral calculus, Cavalieri solved 
a number of problems proposed by Kepler. Other books by 
Cavalieri are: Lo spccchio ustorio ovvero trattato delle settioni 
coniche (1632), Directorium generale uranomctricum, in quo 
trigonometriac logarithmicae fundamenta ac regula demonstrantur 
(1632) and Trigonometria plana ft sphaerica (1643). Cavalieri 
died at Bologna on Dec. 3, 1647. 

The life of Cavalieri has been written by P. Frisi (Milan, 1776), and 
by F. Predari (Milan, 1843). 

CAVALIERI, EMILIO DEL (1550?-! 599?), Italian com- 
poser, was born in Rome about 1550 of a noble family and 
became one of the famous Florentine group of musical reformers 
— Peri, Rinuccini, Caccini and the rest — ^who had such an im- 
portant influence on the subsequent developments of the art. 

Cavalicri’s style is more facile than that of Peri and Caccini, 
but he is inferior to them in depth of musical expression. He 
is, however, important as having been the first to apply the new 
monodic style to sacred music, and as the founder of the Roman 
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school of the 17th century which included Mazsocchi, Carissimi 
and Alessandro Scarlatti. 

CAVALLI, FRANCESCO (1602-1676), an early Italian 
operatic composer of note, was bom at Crema in 1602. His real 
name was Pietro Francesco Caletti-Bruni, but he is better known 
by that of Cavalli, the name of his patron, a Venetian nobleman. 
He became a singer at St. Mark’s in Venice in 1617, second organ- 
ist in 1639, first organist in 1665. and in 1668 maestro di cappeUa. 
He is, however, chiefly important for his operas, twenty-seven of 
which arc still extant, most of them being preserx^ed in the library 
of St. Mark’s at Venice. Monteverde had found opera a musico- 
literary expx;rimcnt, and left it a magnificent dramatic spectacle. 
Cavalli succeeded in making it a popular entertainment. He 
reduced Monteverde ’s extravagant orchestra to more practical 
limits, introduced melodious arias into his music and popular 
types into his libretti. His operas have all the characteristic 
exaggerations and absurdities of the 1 7th century, but they have 
also a remarkably strong sense of dramatic effect as well as a 
great musical facility, and a grotesque humour which was char- 
acteristic of Italian grand opera down to the death of Alessandro 
Scarlatti. 

CAVALLINI, PIETRO (c, 1259-1344), Italian painter, 
bom in Rome, was taught painting and mosaic by Giotto while 
employed at Rome ; it is believed that he assisted his ma.ster in the 
mosaic of the Navicella or ship of St. Peter, in the porch of the 
church of that saint. He also studied under the Cosmati. Lanzi 
describes him as an adept in both arts, and mentions with appro- 
bation his grand fresco of a Crucifixion at Assisi, still in tolerable 
preservation; he was, moreover, versed in architecture and in 
sculpture. According to George Vertue, it is highly probable that 
Cavallini executed, in 1270, the mosaics and other ornaments of 
the tomb of Edward the Confessor in Westminster Abbey. He 
would thus be the “Petrus Civis Romanus” whose name is 
inscribed on the shrine ; but a comparison of dates invalidates this 
surmise. He died in 1344 at the age of 85. Some important works 
by Cavallini in the church of Santa Cecilia in Trastevere, Rome, 
were discovered early in this century. 

CAVALLOTTI, FELICE (1842-189S), Italian politician, 
poet and dramatic author, was born in Milan. In i860 and 1866 
he fought with the Garibaldian Corps, but he first attained noto- 
riety by bis anti-monarchical lampoons in the Gazzetta di Milam 
and the Gazzetta Roas between 1866 and 1872. Elected to parlia- 
ment in 1872, his turbulent eloquence secured for him the leader- 
ship of the extreme Left in 188C on Bertani’s death. His advocacy 
of democratic reform made him the most popular man of his 
day next to Crispi, against whom he waged an uncea.sing and bitter 
campaign. He was killed in a duel with Count Macola. 

See A. de Mohr, Felice CavaUotti: La Vita e le opere (Milan, 1899). 

CAVALRY. Throughout the history of war, cavalry have 
been surrounded by a glamour piossessed by no other arm, and 
though to-day their tactical value is small their prestige endures, 
and rightly; for without a mobile arm tactics as an art must cease 
to be. In the World War of 1914-18 the limitations which the 
bullet placed on cavalry movement begot the trench; for had 
cavalry been able to move, the construction of entrenched fronts 
would have been all but impossible. This fact presents the student 
of war with a tactical clue to the revival of cavalry in the future, 
and to follow up this clue it is necessary to understand the jjast 
history of the mounted arm. 

Cavalry Tactics* — ^The two most primitive types of soldier 
are the foot-soldier and the horse-soldier, the first being charac- 
teristic of early European warfare, and the second of early 
Asiatic, since in southern Europe, that is, in the countries south 
and west of the Danube and the Rhine, few suitable breeds of war 
horses existed. Hence the poverty of Roman cavalry and of early 
Grecian cavalry. When infantry met infantry battles were decided 
by numbers, or armament, or discipline; and when cavalry met 
cavalry, as in Scythia, battles were seldom decided at all, de- 
generating as they normally did into skirmishes, forays and scat- 
tered pursuits. In hilly country, such as most of Greece, cavalry 
were normally impotent to attack infantry, as is exemplified in 
the Graeco-Persian Wars (490-479 b.c.); whilst in open plain 


land, so frequently found in Asia Minor, they could destroy 
infantry by besieging them in the field, as happened to Crassus, 
at Carrhae in 53 b.c. The truth of the matter is that the two 
arms are complementary, each providing the other with powers 
not inherent in either separately. Infantry in an advance are use- 
less unless their rear services are protected, and so also are cav- 
alry^ in the advance, unless the positions won by (hem can be held 
so that their forward movement may not be interrupted. The art 
of an advance through a hostile country has always pivoted on the 
power of pushing forward a secure and movable base in order 
to develop from it offensive power. Once infantry and cavalry 
are combined, the first form the movable ba.se, and the second 
provide the offensive power. The first may be compared to a can- 
non, and the second to a shell. The .shell is fired from the cannon, 
hut if the area to be crossed is extensive, the cannon must con- 
stantly he moved forward. In itself the cannon possesses bbst- 
ing effect, and in itself the shell (wssesses local explosive effect ; 
it is only when the two are combined that the full power of the 
shell is developed. So also with the short range ])Ower of infantry 
and the long range [)ower of cavalry, they arc interdej^endent. 

When the advance merges into the attack, three targets present 
themselves, namely, the enemy’s infantry, hi.s cavalry and his 
baggage train. If the third can be seized and held, the severest 
possible blow is dealt the enemy’s organization, con.sequently the 
supply services are well protected by the battle front. Infantry 
can oppose infantry frontally, hut if attacked in flank, or rear, by 
infantry or cavalry, they are taken at a tremendous disadvantage. 
Throughout history flank protection has be^en furnished by cav- 
alry. The infantry front may then be pictured as a slowly moving 
wall behind which are assembled the supply services, and on the 
flanks of which are hinged two cavalry wings, which, like doors, 
can .swing forw^ards and backwards, “flapping” away any hostile 
force which may attempt to raid the baggage train, or attack the 
infantry in rear. In battle, the first problem is, therefore, the 
destruction of one or both of the hostile cavalry wings, for when 
once the oppo.sing infantry wall is bereft of its swinging doors, nob 
only do its flanks become attackable, but also its rear. If, mean- 
while, its front can be so firmly held that it is unable to change 
front, a cavalry attack on its flanks, or rear, is likely to prove 
decisive. In brief, the object of infantry is to provide a base of 
operations for cavalry, and the power of cavalry is to be sought, 
first in ability to overcome their like, and secondly in being able 
to develop a sufficiency of speed so as to circumvent an infantry 
front, and attack it in rear before it can face about, which, in the 
case of an organized army, is an extremely difficult and dangerous 
operation; impossible if the front is firmly held. The student of 
military history will consequently find that only when organiza- 
tion. tactics and leadership were such as to allow of the mobility 
of cavalry being rapidly developed from the stability of infantry 
has war flourished as an art, and that when this has not been 
possible it has degenerated into a dog-fight. Wc will now consider 
the history of the cavalry arm. 

The Classical Age, 490 B.C*-A.D. 378. — During the early 
classical age tactical organization was ba.sed on the nature of the 
country rather than on any idea of weapon co-operation, or com- 
bination between the arms. Thus, in Sparta we find practically 
no cavalry, whilst in .Scythia mounted bowmen alone exist. Never- 
theless, immediately the A.siatic horsemen came into contact with 
European foot-soldiers, as took place in the 5th century 11. c., the 
problem of tactical co-operation, namely, how to equip, arm and 
manoeuvre a body of men .so that offensive power may be de- 
vxdoped from a protective base was thrust to the fore. This prob- 
lem was .solved by Philip of Maccdon, and proved out by hi.s son 
Alexander the Great. 

The backbone of Philip’s army was the phalanx, or infantry 
mass. Armed with the Sarissa, a pike from 18 to 21 ft. long, it 
formed an impenetrable hedge of .spears to cavalry attack, though 
it offered a somewhat vulnerable target to archers both mounted 
and on foot. To protect it from these, numbers of lightly armed 
infantry were attached to it, their duty being very similar to that 
of the Britlzh light infantry during the Peninsular War in .Spain 
at the beginning of the 19th century. Recognizing the strong pro- 
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tective and resisting power which the phalanx possessed, Philip 
was one of the first among the ancients to grasp the fact that 
stability of organization alone is insufficient to guarantee the act 
of disruption being followed up by the act of annihilation. The 
phalanx could not pursue without breaking its formation, it was 
not armed for the pursuit, and in the pursuit, the pursued almost 
invariably moves faster than the pursuer, whether both be on 
foot or mounted. To render the act of annihilation possible, 
Philip added to the phalanx a superb force of cavalry in the pro- 
portion of one trooper to every six heavy foot soldiers. This 
cavalry he organized in three bodies: Heavy armoured cavalry 
for the charge, his Companion cavalry being the most notable 
corps; light cavalry, or Hussars, for reconnaissance and out-post 
work, and Dragoons who could fight on foot, or on horseback. 
His heavy cavalry doctrine was profoundly simple — horse and 
rider combined were used as a '‘projectile” against the enemy 
once he was held by the phalanx, when the object of his cavalry 
became the annihilation of all resistance. The tactics which his 
son developed from this organization were equally simple, and 
astonishingly effective. Advancing in parallel order to his enemy, 
he obliqued his right, bringing it forward, and whilst his centre, 
protected on its left by the left cavalry wing, held the enemy to 
his ground, he delivered a series of terrific punches at his op- 
ponent’s centre, or left, with a view to penetrate or envelop. At 
the battles of the Granicus (334 b.c.), Issus (333 b.c.), and 
Gaugamela (331 b.c.) his Companion cavalry decided the day, and 
at the battle of the Hydaspes (327 b.c.) his cavalry so completely 
dislocated the Indian Army that his phalanx was able to disrupt 
it. 

From the days of Alexander onwards, cavalry, on account of 
their mobility, became the decisive ann. Hannibal’s use of cavalry 
was superb, as the battles of the Trebbia (218 b.c.) and of Cannae 
(216 B.c.) testify. In both of these the Carthaginian cavalry com- 
pletely dislocated the Roman legions by a rear attack. In the 
Roman armies the lack of good cavalry proved their ruin, and it 
ivas not until such a force was raised and trained by Scipio Afri- 
canus that the Carthaginians were eventually defeated at the bat- 
tle of Ilipa (205 B.C.), and annihilated at that of Zama (202 b.c.). 
At Ilipa Scipio beat Hasdrubal by a double envelopment carried 
out by infantry and cavalry, and at Zama he smashed Hannibal 
by holding him in front with infantry and striking him in rear with 
cavalry. 

During the days of Julius Caesar, the most serious defeat sus- 
tained by the Romans was that of Crassus at the hands of Surena, 
the Parthian general, whose entire force was comj>oscd of mounted 
archers and heavy cavalry. The Parthians, adopting an improved 
form of Scythian tactics, won a decisive victory; of the 40,000 
Romans who crossed the Euphrates 20,000 were killed and 10,000 
made prisoners. The Parthian success was due to the inability of 
the Romans to develop offensive power from a moving base. 
Their organization did not enable them to ward off shock and 
envelopment, whilst that of their enemy did permit of them en- 
veloping and charging; for in this battle their heavy cavalry 
provided the necessary stability for the attack of their mounted 
bowmen and the distraction effected by this attack enabled the 
heavy cavalry of the Parthians to dislocate and disrupt the Roman 
legions. 

From the battle of Pharsalus (48 b.c.) the legion learnt for a 
space how to hold its own against cavalry, mainly by employing 
cavalry. Under Diocletian (a.d. 245-313) cavalry rose from one- 
tenth to one-third of the infantry^, and numbered some 160,000; 
but this great mass of horse was withdrawn from the infantry, 
and by being formed into a frontier guard it lost its offensive 
spirit. Meanwhile a steady decline took place in the infantry’, 
mercenaries were enlisted, discipline was relaxed, pay increased 
and armour discarded because of its weight. Vegetius, who prob- 
ably wrote in the days of Valentinian II. (375-392) urged its 
restoration; he says: “Those who find the old arms so burdensome 
must either receive wounds upon their naked bodies and die, or, 
what is worse still, run the risk of being made prisoners, or of 
betraying their country by flight. Thus, to avoid (^tigue, they 
allow themselves to be butchered shamefully like cattle.” This 


separation of infantry and cavalry was the main tactical cause 
of the decline of Rome’s military power. The unsuppiorted Roman 
cavalry, trained as frontier police and for protective duties, were 
no match for the fierce barbarian horsemen who were now dis- 
tracting the empire. From the first irruption of the Goths, in the 
year 248, the Roman cavalry were steadily increased until by 
the reign of Constantine (288-337) cavalry composed the prin- 
cipal part of the Roman armies; but all in vain. A few years 
later, Attila, king of the Huns, united Germany and Scythia, and 
at the head of a vast horde of barbarian horsemen he humiliated 
Rome. At the battle of Chalons, in 451, he was defeated by 
Aetius and Theodoric. This was the last victory won by Imperial 
Rome in the West, the dark ages now descended upon western 
Europe, and as far as war is concerned wc enter the epoch of the 
iron-clad lancer. 

The Cavalry Cycle, 378-1476. — In the history of tactics a 
cavalry cycle may be said to have been initiated at the battle of 
Adrianople, fought in 378, the emperor Valens and 40,000 men, 
mostly infantry, being annihilated by the Gothic horse which 
struck the Roman right flank “like a thunderbolt which strikes 
on a mountain top and dashes away all that stands in its path.” 
Again at this battle the dislocation of the Romans, which heralded 
their disruption, was effected by a cavalry rear attack. Fifty-two 
years later the decisive victory of Tricameron was won over the 
Vandals in Africa purely by cavalry, and. a few years after this 
battle, Belisarius found so little use for his infantry that he 
mounted them to serve as Dragoons. 

From the days of Justinian (483-565) to those of the fourth 
Crusade, which resulted in the sack of Constantinople (1204), 
highly organized armies comprising well-equipped heavy and light 
cavalry were maintained by the Eastern empire. In the West, 
however, military art virtually disappeared, and as principalities 
took form and feudalism was established the common folk were 
virtually prohibited from taking part in the “noble’’ trade of war, 
which was carried on by raiding and pillaging barons. As the mili- 
tary caste of this period was based on wealth, and as western 
Europe was largely roadless, cavalry remained the predominant 
arm, and sought perfection not through improved tactics, or or- 
ganization, but through armour. By the opening of the 9th cen- 
tury the old military organization of Rome had been replaced 
by comparatively small bands of mailed knights followed by a 
mob of retainers who pillaged (he countryside and so acted as 
“administrative units.” In England, in the Low Countries and in 
Switzerland, infantry were still maintained, but were so ill- 
equipped that when confronted by cavalry in open, or even semi- 
open, country they were forced to seek protection behind palisades 
as was the case with the Saxons at Hastings (1066). Under 
Charlemagne the mail-clad knight was reaching his zenith, and, as 
is always the case when the peak of supremacy is topped, decline 
follows. To the knight of the middle ages the protective base of 
his offensive power was no longer afforded by the infantry mass, 
but by the armour he wore, his mobility being provided by his 
horse. As long as he was not met by equally well mounted and 
armoured antagonists this combination of mobility and protection 
proved tactically irresistible, yet seldom did it lead to profitable 
strategical results. But as soon as he was. it became neutralized, 
and with neutralization tactics as an art utterly deteriorated and 
were replaced by mob fighting. 

This self-contained protective power of cavalry is most no- 
ticeable during the Crusades, for in spite of the low discipline 
of the Christian knights and their very rudimentary knowledge of 
tactics, normally their casualties were remarkably small. At the 
battle of Hazarth (1125), Baldwin lost only 24 men, whilst the 
Turkish losses amounted to 2,000; at Jaffa (1191) two Crusaders 
were killed on one side and 700 Turks on the other. The Cru- 
saders, however, lost large numbers of horses, and as the rabble 
of beggars and vagrants who accompanied them were useless as 
infantry (further, the code of chivalry did not sanction their 
use), at times it became necessary for knights to fight on foot, or 
to abstain from fighting altogether. This involuntary change in 
tactics led to the Crusaders rediscovering the value of the pro- 
tective infantry base as a mobile fortress from which the mounted 
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knights could sally forth. In 1248, we find St. Louis of France 
adopting this change intentionally. Near Damietta he landed his 
knights and drew them up on foot in order of battle to cover 
his disembarkation. The interesting point to note in these opera- 
tions is that the action of these knights foreshadowed the ap- 
proaching revival of infantry: “They formed up in serried ranks, 
placed their bucklers upright in the sand before them, and rest- 
ing their long lances on the top of their shields, presented an im- 
penetrable array of steel points, before which the Muslim horse 
fell back in confusion.'^ One of the military influences of the 
Crusades was the weakening of feudalism through the rise of a 
commercial class made rich by buying up the knights' lands. This 
class was concentrated in the cities, and as early as 1057 we find 
Pavia and Milan raising armies of their own, largely composed 
of infantry. 

Another result of increasing prosperity was the rcintroduc- 
tion of plate armour, w^hich though it rendered the knight on 
foot practically invulnerable to infantry attack, when mounted, 
more and more did it sacrifice his mobility to protection. This 
seriously influenced the value of the dismounted base, for armour 
had become so hea\’y that the dismounted knight was unable to 
move far on foot. At the battle of Tagliacozzo (1268), Conradin’s 
Ghibelline knights were so heavily armoured that Charles of 
Anjou’s cavalry, after having exhausted them by repeated charges, 
rolled them out of their saddles by seizing them by their shoulders. 

The progress in the construction of the bow and the crossbow 
was another rea.son for increasing the thickness of armour. At 
the siege of Abergavenny, in 1182, it is recorded that the Welsh 
arrows could penetrate an oak door four inches thick. No chain 
mail could withstand such a blow, consequently plate armour 
was worn over the mail shirt. As armour increased in weight 
natural obstacles began to play a decisive part on the battlefield. 
At Bannockburn (i,U4), Bruce took up his position behind a 
stream, and Edward II.’s knights got “bogged” just as tanks were 
“ditched” 603 years later in Flanders. When ground could not be 
crossed on horseback it had to be crossed on foot, and the knight 
deprived of his horse lost much of his tactical value, consequently 
an able enemy sought every means in his power to compel him to 
dismount. One of these means was choice of ground, another, 
archer>^; for horse armour never proved satisfactory. 

At the battle of Dupplin Muir (1332), Baliol and Beaumont 
did not beat the earl of Mar by reckless charges, but by skilful 
weapon co-operation. The majority of their knights were di.s- 
mounted and formed into a phalanx, the flanks of which were pro- 
tected by archers, whilst 40 mounted knights were kept in reserve. 
The carl of Mar charged the phalanx which remained unshaken; 
his knights, immobilized by the archers on the flanks, were routed 
by Baliol’s mounted squadron. This battle is the birth of a new 
era in tactics — the tactics of bow, pike and lance combined. It 
formed the mould in which all the English operations of the Hun- 
dred Years’ War were cast, a war which proved disastrous to the 
gallant but insubordinate French chivalry, as the battles of Crecy 
(1346), Poitiers (1356), and Agincourt (1415) testify. The 
cavalry difficulty throughout was the armouring of the horse. 
At Crecy the horse proved the weak link in the French organiza- 
tion, for of the next great battle, namely Poitiers, we find John Ic 
Bel writing of the French knights: “Tous se combattoient a pye, 
pour doubtance des archers qui tuoient leurs chevaulx, comme a | 
la bataille de Crecy” (All fought on foot, through fear that, as 
at the battle of Crecy, the archers would kill their horses. ) Mean- 
while in Switzerland infantry armed with pike and halberd, and 
fighting in phalangial order, were taking toll of German and Aus- 
trian chivalry; and in Bohemia, Ziska by employing wagons in 
laager created movable fortresses known as the Wagenburg (wagon 
fort) against which his enemy’s cavalry shattered themselves in 
vain. As wealth increased, mercenaries once again came to the 
fore, and being professional soldiers whose pay as well as whose 
lives depended on their art, tactics once again began to assume a 
coherent form, especially under the English commander-in-chief 
of Pope Urban V., Sir John Hawkwood, who may be considered 
as the first great general of modem times. When cavalry met cav- 
alry, on account of the protective power of armour, losses were 


ridiculously small. Such battles as those of Zagonara (1423) and 
Castracaro (1467) are comparable to the engagement of the Mer- 
rimac and the Monitor in 1862. Of the first Machiavclli writes: 
“In the great defeat famous throughout all Italy no deaths oc- 
curred, except those of Ludovico degli Obizi, and two of his people, 
who having fallen from their horses were drowned in the morass.” 
The second of these two battles was even more bloodless, for he 
tells us: “Some horses were wounded and prisoners taken, but 
no death occurred.” 

From the battle of Poitiers onwards cavalry fell into a rapid 
decline; the French knights learnt nothing, and as the bow and 
pike destroyed them a new weapon aro.se in the crude bombards 
of the 14th century, which were destined to revolutionize the 
w’hole art of war, to reduce cavalry to the p>osition they held in 
the days of the Scythians, and to advance infantry to the heyday 
of the Spartan phalanx. At the battle of Formigny (1450), three 
small eulverins threw the English archers into disorder, and at 
Moral (1476) Charles the Bold of Burgundy w’as defeated by the 
Swiss who made good use of 6.000 hand guns. 

The Revival of Cavalry, 1476-1763. — For 1,000 years cav- 
alry had sought to solve the problem of mobility through protec- 
tion by armour. This being no longer po.ssible, because armour 
could be penetrated by the bullet, after much trial and error a 
solution was sought through fire-power (the very cause of its 
obsole.scence ) , that is to say, by combining cavalry with the other 
arms. In 1494, Charles VI II. of France entered Rome, and in 
the words of Machiavclli: “He conquered Italy with a piece of 
chalk.” Arming a tenth of his infantry with the escopctle, a 
species of arquebus, and accompanied by 140 heavy cannon and a 
number of small pieces, nothing could resist him, and so all he had 
got to do was to chalk off areas on the map to which he wi.shed 
to go, and there he went. Machiavclli (1469-1527) lays down 
that infantry is the real strength of an army. Of cavalry he writes 
in his “Treatise on the Art of War”: “It is right, however, to 
have some cavalry to support and assist infantry, but not to look 
upon them as the main force of an army, and though they are 
highly necessary to reconnoitre, to scour roads, to make incur- 
sions and lay waste an enemy’s country, to beat up their quarters, 
to keep them in continual alarm, and to cut off their convoys, yet 
in field battles, which commonly decide the fate of nations, and 
for which armies are chK'fly designed, they are fitter to pursue an 
enemy that is routed and flying than anything else.” 

As armour grew lighter the knight exchanged his lance for the 
petronel, a tyjK? of hand cannon, in order to fire on infantry in 
place of charging them. This form of attack was first used by the 
French at the battle of Cerisoles, in 1544, and proved effective 
because the attack could be iirolonged indefinitely, and against 
such organized Scythian tactics the infantry were powerless until 
the arquebus was improved, when cavalry became more immol)ile 
than ever. Soon the petronel w'as replaced by the arquebus-i- 
rouet, and a little later on by the wheel-lock pistol, which was first 
us(‘d by the German cavalry at the battle of St. Quentin, in 1557. 

The lance now vanished, and attempts were made to develop 
cavalry mobility by mixing squadrons with infantry units. As 
early as the battle of Pavia (1525), the Marquis of Pe.scara had 
adopted this organization, and though in a clumsy way it linked 
fire-power and shock, the mobility of cavalry was .so limited by the 
pace of the infantry that the cavalry attack was reduced to a walk. 
Twenty-five years after this battle. Marshal dc Hrissac mounted 
a number of his infantrymen on horseback, and the era of the 
modern Dragoon, or mounted infantryman, was initiated. Yet, 
in spite of all these changes, the ancient spirit of cavalry refused 
to be conquered, for, in 1586, we find Stowe relating of Sir W’il- 
liam Russell : “He with his cornet charged so terribly that when 
he had broke his lance, he with curtle-axe so played his part that 
the enemy reported him to be a devil and not a man, for when 
he saw six or seven of the enemy together, thither would he, and 
so behaved himself with his curtle-axe that he would separate 
their friendship.” 

During the Thirty Years* War (1618-1648) a cavalry revival 
took form, cavalry mobility being sought not through their own 
fire power but through that of infantry, and especially artillery. 
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Supported by artillery, Gustavus Adolphus's cavalry rode for- 
ward, fired their pistols and charged home with the sword. At 
Breitenfeld (1631) and at Lutzen (1632) his cavalry played the 
decisive part. In England he was emulated by Cromwell — the bat- 
tle of Grantham (1643) was decided by the sword, so was Marston 
Moor (1644), and so was Naseby (1645). In France the rever- 
sion to shock tactics was no whit behind-hand: Turenne favoured 
the anne blanche, and issued instructions to his cavalry to use the 
sword alone. The impetuous Conde did likewise, and so also Mar- 
shal Luxembourg at L(*uzc, in 1691. In Germany, however, 
Montecuculi still favoured fire-arms for cavalry; he considered the 
lance useless, and looked upon the horses of his Dragoons solely 
as a means of conveyance. 

This change is truly astonishing, and cannot alone be attributed 
to the genius of such cavalry leaders as Pappenheim and Gustavus. 
The underlying reason for it is probably to be found in the uni- 
versal adoption of the matchlock, and the consequent reduction of 
the pikemen. The matchlock was a slow-loading and unreliable 
weapon, especially in rainy weather when infantry are apt to be 
surprised in mist or fog. It was on such occasions as these that 
cavalry frequently proved themselves the decisive arm, up to the 
adoption of the percussion cap in 1839. A notable instance of this 
was the battle of Eylau (1807). During the 18th century the idea 
of the shock continued to grow. Marlborough used cavalry in mass. 
Blenheim (1704) was decided by cavalry, and so was Malplaquct 
(1708). In these battles arc to be discovered the germ of the 
superb cavalry actions of Ziethen and Seydlitz, which character- 
ized the Seven Years’ War (1756-63). Charles XII. of Sweden 
carried the shock to its extreme. He prohibited the use of armour, 
raced over Europe, rode to death two horses whilst reviewing a 
regiment, and met an impetuous end at Pultowa (1709). Marshal 
Saxe, in a reasoned degree, emulated him. 

Under Frederick the Great, cavalry once again reached its 
zenith, and out of 22 of his battles at least 15 were won by the 
cavalry arm working in close co-operation with gun and musket. 
In his regulations for cavalry Frederick wrote: “They will move 
off at a fast trot and charge at the gallop, being careful to be well 
closed together. His Majesty will guarantee that the enemy will 
be beaten every lime they are charged in this way.” The exploits 
of Seydlitz and Ziethen proved that Frederick was not wrong. 
ROwSbach (J 757) was a great cavalry victory, and so, in a lesser 
degree, w^as Zorndorf (1758). The secret of Fredericks success 
lay not only in the artillery preparation which heralded the charge, 
nor in his system of attack, but in the training of his troopxjrs. 
He says himself: “Every horse and trooper has been finished with 
the same care that a watchmaker bestows upon each wheel of the 
watch mechanism.” And be it remembered that shortly after he 
ascended the Prussian throne his cavalry were so indifferent that 
he wrote: “Die Cavallerie ist nicht einmal worth dass sie der 
Teufel week holet.” (The cavalry is not even worth the devil com- 
ing to fetch it away.) 

The Decline of Cavalry, 1763 - 1871 .— After the close of the 
Seven Years’ War a decline set in. The war of American Revolu- 
tion (1775-81) provides no example of outstanding cavalry work, 
nor do the French Revolutionary Wars, except for the brilliant 
charge of the English 15th Hussars at Villers-en-Couche (1794), 
where .some 300 British and Austrian cavalry charged and routed 

10.000 French infantry and cavalry, driving them into Cambrai 
with a loss of 1,200 men. The slowing down of the shock first be- 
came tierccptible in Bonaparte's campaign in Egypt, when the 
world-famed Mameluke cavalry failed to make any real impres- 
sion on his infantry squares. At Mount Tabor (1799) 6,000 
French infantry under Kleber gained a decisive victory over 

30.000 Turks and Mamelukes. From this battle onwards to the 
World War of 1914 the declining power of cavalry remains 
constant. 

Napoleon relied on all arms but particularly on fire power, and 
in spite of the many cavalry charges executed during his wars, his 
cavalry were pre-eminently a strategic force for observation and 
protection, and a tactical force for pursuit. It was only after the 
enemy was shattered by fire that pursuit was attempted, the most 
noted example being Murat’s pursuit of the Prussians after Jena 


(1806). Against well trained and unbroken infantry the cavalry 
charge failed, witness the French charges at Quatre Bras and 
Waterloo (1815). The Napoleonic wars were followed by 40 years 
of profound military coma. In 1823, Capt. John Norton, of the 
34th English Regiment, invented the cylindro-conoidal bullet. He 
received no encouragement, for the duke of Wellington considered 
that the Brown Bess could not be bettered, yet Norton’s bullet was 
the greatest military invention since the flint-lock. In 1853, Capt. 
Minie, of the French army, invented a similar projectile. In 
England, Sir William Napier opposed its adoption as he considered 
that it would destroy the infantry spirit by turning infantry into 
“long range assassins.” It was, however, adopted; it had a range 
of 1, 000yd., and it sealed the doom of the cavalry charge. The war 
in the Crimea (1854-55) taught soldiers nothing as regards cav- 
alry except their misuse and their gallantry. On its completion 
cavalry had fallen into such low repute that suggestions were made 
in England to abolish this arm altogether. The old feudal spirit 
was, however, too strong, the cavalry surviving all attacks. 

In the next war, the Civil War in America (1861-65), cavalry 
once again became mounted infantry. Charges were carried out, 
but with the revolver, cavalry tactics approximating somewhat 
to those in vogue in the early 1 7th century. Morgan openly jeered 
at the sword : “Here, boys,” he shouted, “are those fools coming 
again with their sabres (Federal cavalry); give it to them,” and 
the saddles were emptied. Morgan with his mounted riflemen, a 
force which never exceeded 4,000 all told, killed as many of the 
enemy and captured 15,000 of them. The Federal sabres accom- 
plished nothing, but the Dragoons much. Stuart waltzed round 
McClellan at Richmond, and beat the Federals at Brandy Station 
in 1863. 

In spite of the fact that during four years of warfare, Morgan, 
Stuart, Mosby, Wilson, Forrest and Sheridan had proved the 
lance and sabre to be as obsolete as the stone axe of neolithic man, 
the 1866 Austro-Prussian War saw 56,000 cavalrymen armed with 
these weapons, and this in face of the breech-loading needle-gun 
and the Minie rifle. At Nachod there was a cavalry skirmish; a 
little later on Col. Bredow charged an ammunition train ; at Konig- 
gratz the Austrians were decisively defeated, and the Prussian 
cavalry impetuously charged the retreating infantry. “These, 
though running, still maintained their formation, and turned when 
the horsemen came too close, to stand and deliver volleys, which 
drove them back with many a saddle emptied.” 

In spite of Koniggratz, the Franco-German War (1870-71) 
saw 96,000 cavalry take the field. The French had learnt nothing 
regarding cavalry tactics since Waterloo, and had forgotten every- 
thing regarding them prior to this date. The Germans were bold 
and pushful. They used their cavalry strategically with consider- 
able effect, covering their own movements and discovering those 
of the enemy. The charge all but cea.sed to take place. Mar- 
gueritte failed, Bredow succeeded, but at what cost? His is the 
last successful massed cavalry charge in military history. Sheri- 
dan, probably the greatest cavalry soldier of the American Civil 
War, witnessed the charge of Margueritte's Chasseurs d'Afrique 
at Sedan. It was in his opinion a most skilful charge, nobly carried 
out, the ground was most suitable; the Prussians simply waited 
until the horsemen were 150 yards away, and then mowed them 
down with volleys — ^it w^as not war, but cold-blooded assassination. 

From this iK)int of view of the art of war, cavalry tactics end 
with the introduction of the single-shot breech-loading rifle. They 
end by leaving cavalry still an arm of stategic importance, but 
tactically, except as mounted infantry, useless. Fire power has 
rendered impossible their tactical mobility in action. Cavalry can 
no longer charge home, and they cannot carry bullet-proof armour. 
Except in skirmishes against each other there is no shock action, 
and thus, in the last quarter of the 19th century they found them- 
selves back in the year 329 b.c., when the Scythian horsemen 
surged round Alexander at the ford over the Jaxartes, but dared 
not approach him. Stability in cavalry has now completely dis- 
appeared, and cannot even be provided by infantry, or artillery, 
save in most exceptional circumstances, and without defensive 
power cavalry offensives become impossible. 

Cavalry, 1871-1918. — ^The Franco-German War was followed 
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by a military intellectual revival, which though, as years passed 
by, losing touch with reality, never forsook the study of the 
theory of war. The coma into which all armies had fallen after 
the Napoleonic Wars was unknown, for in place of remox^ing the 
war tumor from the European body, the war of 1870 stimulated 
its growth in the form of a united Germanic empire. The uni- 
versal study of Napoleon's campaigns which followed this war, 
accentuated out of all proportion the value of cavalry as the 
strategic arm, far more attention being paid to its past exploits 
than to its future possibilities, which were obscured by a number 
of colonial wars in which cavalry could still play a spectacular 
part. These wars may be said to have culminated in the South 
African War of 1899-1902, a typically Scythian struggle between 
masses of mounted infantry who moved hither and thither, came 
and went, attacked and retired almost at will. Not until the Brit- 
ish could stabilize the Boer horsemen, that is, restrict their mo- 
bility by constructing a network of block-houses, which simul- 
taneously provided a base of operations for their own mounted 
infantry columns, was the war brought to a conclusion. 

This war was followed by a severe criticism of cavalry, which 
was interrupted by the outbreak of the Russo-Japanese War 
(1904-05), which unhinged the military equilibrium of Europe 
by freeing Germany from Russian pressure. In Manchuria cav- 
alry, though assembled in masses, particularly by the Russians, 
played an altogether insignificant part, and though after this war 
cavalry was once again severely criticized, the cavalry school of 
thought carried all before it by means of a most astonishing de- 
fence. It was a.sserted that in no single campiaign since the days 
of Napoleon had conditions governing cavalry encounters been 
normal. South Africa and Manchuria were set aside as abnormal 
countries. In Europe it was declared that conditions would im- 
pose upon armies “a rapid marching campaign in the Naiwleonic 
style, and in such warfare there is neither time nor energy avail- 
able for the erection of extemporized fortresses. Victory must 
therefore fall to the side that can develop the greatest fire power 
in the shortest time. The greatest factor of fire power is the long 
artillery lines, and as cavalry is the one arm which by its mobility 
can hamjier or prevent the formation of such lines, on its success 
in this task all else must depend. . . . The cavalry which will 
succeed in this task will be the one in which the spirit of duty 
burns brightest, and the oath of allegiance, renewed daily on the 
cross of the sword, is held in the highest esteem.^* The theory 
underlying this amazing defence was absolutely sound. If the 
enemy could be deprived of his guns the war was won and there 
would be no entrenchments. But as lines of guns would be pro- 
tected by lines of infantry, and as cavalry could not even, as 
early as i866, face infantry when on the run, how they were going 
to face and defeat the magazine rifle and the machine gun in the 
next war was relegated to that mystical receptacle — the adytum 
of God-nourished silence. Then came the Balkan Wars of 1912-15, 
which again were declared to be abnormal operations, and a year 
later the World War. which soon proved itself, from the point of 
\dew of the cavalry school, to be the most abnormal war ever 
fought. 

In 1914 masses of cavalry once again took the field. The Brit- 
ish produced one cavalry division, the French and Germans ten 
apiece, and the Russians 24. In this war, which was pre-eminently 
a war of trenches, one of the most perplexing riddles in military 
history is the abnormal growth of cavalry. In Aug. 1914 the 
Briti.sh calvalry and yeomanry numbered 42,000, by July 1916 
this figure exceeded 135,000, and in Nov. 1918 it fell to 74,000. 
In Russia the original 756 squadrons were raised to 1,277, an 
equivalent of 54 cavalry divisions, without counting numerous 
corps and divisional cavalry allotted to all infantry formations. 
So congested did the Russian railways become with the transport 
of forage, that it was found impossible to feed the troops. This 
was one of the main military causes which led to the Revolution. 

In 1916, there must have been assembled on all fronts over i 
1 ,000,000 horsemen, and such an inundation of cavalry, never | 
before seen in history, cannot be explained away by the fact that | 
in most annies cavalry generals were in the ascendent, and carried | 
the greatest weight. The reason was that the tactical idea which I 
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underlay each great battle fought was theoretically sound, but on 
account of conditions impossible practically. This idea was the 
development of mobility from a protective base. In the British 
I army, throughout the w^ar commanded by cavalry generals, this 
impracticable theory was rigidly maintainc^d until July iqi8. Eiich 
great battle, the Somme (1916), Arras (1917), Ypres (1917) and 
Cambrai (1917) was founded on the idea of cavalry pursuit after 
the enemy's front had been penetrated by artillery and inf.intry 
attack. In fact, all these attacks were to be but preludes to a 
general cavalry advance on Napoleonic, 180C, lines. 

In 1914 the five cavalry divisions allotted to the German right 
wing utterly failed in their mission, nor would they have succeeded 
had they been reinforced by the remaining five allotted to the 
left wing and centre; for had this been done, it would have been 
impossible to have supplied them with forage, unless whole corps 
of infantry had been removed. The French cavalry under Sordet, 
18 regiments in all, advanced to within a few miles of Liege, ac- 
complished nothing, fell back to the Marne, and then, on Sept, q, 
advanced and entered Senlis, but only after it had been “nettoy6 
d’Allemands’’ (cleared of Germans). In 1918. Ludendorff at- 
tributed his failure on the Western Front to lack of cavalry. He 
said: “Without cavalry it is impossible to reap the fruits of vic- 
tory” — ^it was the nightmare of a Murat dreamt in a machine-gun 
factory. At last, in September, 1918, the goal was gained, for 
cavalry conditions became normal in Palestine. There, they had 
little to do with the ground, or the theatre of war, the old bug- 
bears of the cavalry school, but everything with the state of the 
enemy. The Turks were virtually down and out, demoralized, 
half-fed, short of ammunition, guns and shells, and without aero- 
planes. They were confronted by Gen. Allenby who concentrated 
against their right flank, held by 8,000 rifles and 130 guns, a force 
of 35,000 rifles, 383 guns and three cavalry divisions. Though the 
numerical superiority of the British was formidable, and their 
moral sut)eriority overwhelming, the importance of this battle lies 
in its idea, and this idea can never be belittled by any comparison 
of numbers or virtues. It was to hold the Turkish front, smash 
the Turkish right, and pass the cavalry through the gai> created 
with the object, not of attacking the Turks in flank, but in rear. 
The cavalry attack, freed from all air attack, was not made 
against the body of the enemy’s army but against his headquarters, 
supply centres, railways and lines of communication. Once these 
were seized, the whole of the Turkish forces were completely dis- 
located, total disruption and destruction following; for, within 
14 days of the attack being launched, the en(‘my, having lost 
100,000 prisoners and 500 guns, cea.scd to exist. In the tactics 
of this remarkable battle the secret of the future of cavalry lies 
imbedded. 

The Future of Cavalry. — Allenby’s final success in Palestine 
was due to the fact that conditions were such that with the in- 
struments at his disposal he was able to develop mobility from a 
protective base; his cavalry being fired like a projectile from a 
cannon — his artillery and infantry attack. The further this pro- 
jectile penetrated the enemy’s organization the more were his 
vitals damaged, and the more it became possible to carry out a 
general advance, and not merely a cavalry pursuit. On the W’est- 
em Front conditions nevcT permitted of this being done, and arc 
unlikely to permit of it in any future war against any organized 
enemy, for organized forces will be the normal condition met 
with. To suppose otherwise is to turn tactics uyiside down, for no 
nation prepares to wage war against a demoralized and disorgan- 
ized foe. This was the pivotal mistake of the old cavalry school 
who attempted to weigh out victory in terms of hor.sc.shots. 

If conditions cannot be changed, then the instrument must be 
modified; for it is the instrument which has to overcome condi- 
tions, and till it can overcome them tactics cannot flourish as an 
art. Since the World W^ar, cavalry soldiers have not grasped this 
fundamental necessity for change. In place of seeking a solution 
to the eternal problem of movement, they have attempted to 
justify their existence, not on tactical grounds but on traditional 
predilections. In place of modernizing the Palestine campaign 
they have srystallized it and apotheosized it, until the worship of 
the horse has obliterated the reality of war which pivots on the 
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bullet — the horse and man-killer. The result is that though in all 
armies cavalry has been drastically cut down, no replacement 
worth considering of this essential arm by some modernized coun- 
terpart has been attempted. 

The answer to the bullet is obviously armour. To-day, prac- 
tically all armies possess armoured cars to co-operate with cav- 
alry, who are to discover the enemy so that the infantry may at- 
tack him. There would, however, apjxiar, at present, to be no 
idea of using them decisively, that is of attacking with infantry, 
not in order to destroy the enemy by such an attack, a most 
costly method of waging war, but of holding the enemy in order 
to develop from this operation an armoured car, that is mecha- 
nized cavalry, attack on the enemy’s rear. Obviously, for such 
tactics, the armoured car, even if a multi-wheeled machine, suf- 
fers from certain definite limitations. It will normally be tied 
to road attack, and it will not be able to cross really difficult 
ground. Nevertheless, a study of the astonishing operations car- 
ried out by the 17th British Armoured Car Battalion (Tank 
Corps) during the World War, ought to convince the most scep- 
tical of the feasibility of attacking an enemy’s rear with these 
weapons. Should an enemy be held, then, if a .swarm of armoured 
cars is launched on his rear; with these modernized Parthians 
shall we see battles, like the battle of Carrhae, repeat themselves? 

Once mechanized cavalry realize this, we shall gradually see 
the old cavalry idea replace the existing infantry idea as the tac- 
tical pivot of battle. Further still, as mechanization becomes gen- 
eral, the modern Parthians will be confronted by their like, and to 
overcome their like they will demand not only more and more 
powerful machines, but machines which are freed entirely from 
road movements. This will mean that to light mechanized cav- 
alry, those equipped with armoured cars, will be added heavy 
mechanized cavalry, tho.se equipped with a very fast tank — a ma- 
chine which freed of roads can move and manoeuvre across coun- 
try, and attack the enemy’s combatants themselves in flank or 
rear. When this becomes possible, then the present tactical pivot 
will be entirely replaced by the old cavalry one. It will be with 
mechanized cavalry that all arms will co-operate. The mobility 
of the historic arm will be revived and to it will be added the 
offensive power of artillery. Fast moving armoured machines, 
equipped with guns, will operate from a more strongly armoured 
and less fast moving base, a mobile fortress which can engage the 
enemy and hold him, and through holding him enable the mecha- 
nized cavalry to sally forth and attack the enemy at the decisive 
point — his rear. The art of war will be rehabilitated; it will once 
again become an art in the full meaning of the word, and cease 
to be a dog-ffght. The instruments of w^ar, the arms themselves, 
being artistically designed and artistically set together, great ar- 
tists of war will once again appear, for it is environment which 
liberates genius. In the World War, had all the Great Captains 
of the past, in turn, tried their hand at it, the result must have 
been the same, namely, battles of brute-force and of attrition, 
becau.se none with the clumsy instruments existing could have 
solved that fundamental cavalry problem — the development of 
mobility from a protective base. 
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Lea^tre (i8.u); Rocmer, Cavalry: its History, Management and Uses 
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CAVAN, FREDERICK RUDOLPH LAMBERT, lOTH 
Earl of (1865- ), British general, was bom Ocl. 16, 1865, 

and succeeded to the title in 1900. Commissioned in the Grenadier 
Guards .1885, he was A.D.C. to the governor-general of Canada 
1891-93; served in the South African War 1901. Retiring from 
the army in 1913, he was recalled in Aug. 1914 and in Sept, went 
out to France to take command of the 4th (Guards) Brigade. In 
June 1915 he was promoted to command of the 50th Division, 
and in Aug. to the Guards Division. Winning a reputation as a 
trusted and admired fighting commander, his next step was the 
command of the IV. Army Corps at Ypres, which he held from 
Jan. 1916 to March 1918, when he was appointed to succeed 
General Plumer as commander-in-chief of the British Forces on 
the Italian front. A notable mark of trust was that the Italian 
command put him in charge of the X. Italian Army for the final 
offen.sive. It was through the initial forcing of the passages of 
the Piave by the mixed British and Italian troops under his com- 
mand that the way w^as paved for the decisive successes which fol- 
lowed. Remaining on the active list after the War, Lord Cavan 
was appointed to the Aldershot command in 1920 and in 1922 was 
advanced to be chief of the Imperial General Staff, a unique dis- 
tinction in that a retired officer was not only brought back to the 
active li.st but became the chief of the army. Cautious, perhaps, 
in his attitude to military progress and new weapons of warfare, 
he was a tranquilizing influence rather than a driving force. But 
in view of the political war weariness and military soreness which 
prevailed during the first stages of rebuilding the regular army, 
the former quality was an unquestionable aid in paving the way for 
subsequent reforms. He retired in 1926. 

CAVAN, a county in the province of Ulster, Ireland, bounded 
north by Fermanagh and Monaghan, east by Monaghan and 
Meath, south by Meath. Westmeath and Longford, and west by 
Longford and Leitrim. Area 477,399 acres; pop. (1926), 82,447. 

In the north-we.st is a mountainous district of millstone grit 
rising in Cuilcagh to a height of 2.188 ft. The source of the 
Shannon is thought to be near here. The central portion of the 
county is a low-lying area of carlioniferous limestone, covered by 
numerous lakes, the most important of which is Lough Oughter, 
and drained chiefly by the river Erne. The land to the south-east 
is hilly and irregular and here are encountered the underlying 
Silurian strata that run from Longford to Donaghadee in Co. 
Down. 

For .some centuries after the Engli.sh settlement this district 
was known as the Brenny, being divided between the families 
of O’Rourke and O’Reilly; and its inhabitants, protected by the 
nature of the country, long maintained their independence. In 
1579 Cavan was made shire ground as part of Connaught, and 
in 1584 it was formed into a county of Ulster. The county subse- 
quently came within the scheme for the plantation of Ulster 
under James I. Some few remains of antiquity exist in the .shape 
of cairns, raths and the ruins of small castles, such as 
Cloughoughter castle on an island (an ancient crannog) of^ Lough 
Oughter. Three miles from the town of Cavan is Kilmore, wdth 
its cathedral, a plain erection containing a Romanesque doorway 
brought from the abbey of Trinity island. Lough Oughter. The 
bishopric dates from about 1450. 

The climate suffers from dampness arising from the numer- 
ous lakes. The soil is generally a stiff clay, cold and watery, but 
capable of much improvement by drainage, for which its un- 
dulating surface affords facilities. Only about of the total 
area is quite barren. The farms are generally small; oats and 
potatoes are the principal crops. Flax, once of some importance, 
is almost neglected. In the higher lands are larger grazing farms 
which are fairly prosperous. 

Cavan is not a manufacturing county. The bleaching of linen 
and the distillation of whisky are both carried on to a small 
extent, but the people are chiefly employed in agricultural pur- 
suits and in the sale of home produce. The soil in those districts 
not well adapted for tillage is peculiarly favourable for tre^. 
The woods were formerly very considerable, and the timber found 
in the bogs is of large dimensions; but plantations are now chiefly 
found in extensive demesnes. 
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The absence of large urban centres is reflected in the limited 
railway development. The Great Northern railway from Clones 
to Cavan and the Great Southern railway from Mullingar in West- 
meath to Cavan form a through line from north to south. The 
Great Northern has branches to Belturbet from Ballyhaise, and 
to Cootehill from Ballybay; the former is continued westwards 
by the Great Southern railway which has branches also to 
Killashandra, and from Navan in Meath to Kingseourt. Cavan 
returns four members to the Dail Eireann. 

CAVAN, urban district and county town of Co. Cavan, 
Ireland, Ssi m. N.W. of Dublin by the Great Southern railway 
and the terminus of a branch of the Great Northern of Ireland 
from Clones. Pop. (1926) 3,056. A Dominican monastery 
founded by O’Reilly, chieftain of the Brenny, formerly existed 
here and is the burial place of Owen O’Neill. There was also 
a castle of the O’Reillys now completely destroyed. The town 
was burnt in 1690 by the Enniskilleners under Wolseley when 
they defeated James IP’s troops under the duke of Beru’ick. 
There is a grammar school founded by Charles I. and rebuilt on j 
another site in 1819. The town has some linen trade. 

CAVANILLES, ANTONIO JOSt! (1745-1804), Spanish 
botanist, was born in Valencia on Jan. 16, 1745. In 1801 he be- 
came director of the botanic gardens at Madrid, where he died 
on May 4, 1804. In 1785-S6 he published M onadclphiac Classis 
Dissertationcs X., and in 1791 he began to issue J cones ct descrip- 
tiones plant arum Hispaniae. 

CAVATINA, originally a short song of simple character, 
without a second strain or any repetition of the air. It is now 
frequently applied to a simple melo^ous air, as distinguished from 
a brilliant aria, recitative, etc. 

CAVAZZOLA or CAVAZZUOLA, PAOLO MORAN- 

DO (1486-1522), Italian painter of the Vcronc.se school, a 
pupil of Domenico Moronc. He worked at Verona, where he | 
decorated many churches with frescoes (San Nazzaro c Celso, 
S. Anastasia, S. Chiara, S, Eufemia, S.M. in Organo). His 
earliest dated w'ork extant was painted in 1508 (X’illa Gazzada 
near Varese). The ma.ster is seen at his best in the series of 
pictures, five in number, which treat of the “Passion,” formerly 
in the church of S. Bernardino and now in the X'erona gallery. 
The series was completed in 1517. Nowhere out.side Verona is 
he so well represented as in the National Gallery, London (w’hich 
contains two signed pictures, the “St. Roch wdth the Angel” 
(1918) and the “Madonna, St. John the Baptist and an Angel.” 
There are also some fine portraits extant (Dresden gallery; 
Uffizi; Bergamo). The great altarpiece of the Madonna with six 
saints and with the portrait of the donor, Caterina dc Sacchi, | 
i.s his last work. He died on Aug. 13, 1522, and was buried in 
St. Polo at Verona. Vasari gives as reason for his premature 
death that he had set his heart on becoming great, and, working 
hard, undermined his health. Cavazzola’s contemporaries hailed 
him as the Raphael of the school of Verona. 

CAVE, EDWARD (1691-1754), English printer, was born 
at Newton, Warwickshire, on Feb. 27, 1691, and died on Jan. 10, 

1 754. He entered the grammar school at Rugby, where his father 
was a cobbler, but was expelled for robbing the master’s hen- 
roost. After many vicissitudes he became apprentice to a London 
printer and was sent to Norwich to conduct a printing house and 
publish a weekly paper. While still a printer he obtained a place 
in the post ofince, and was promoted to be clerk of the franks. 
He was at this time engaged in supplying London news-letters to 
various country papers; and his enemies, w^ho had twice sum- 
moned him before the House of Commons for breach of privilege, 
now' accused him of opening letters to obtain his news, and he 
was dismissed from the service. He then set up a small printing 
office at St. John’s Gate, Clerkenwell, which he carried on under 
the name of R. Newton. He had long formed a scheme of a 
magazine “to contain the essays and intelligence which appeared 
in the two hundred half-sheets which the London press then threw 
off monthly.” In 1731 he put it into execution, and began the 
Gentleman* s Magazine (see Periodicals), of which he was the 
editor, under the pseudonym “Sylvanus Urban, Gent.” In 1732 
be began to issue reports of the debates in both Houses of Parlia- 
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ment, and in 1738 he was censured for printing the king’s answer 
to an address before it had been announced by the speaker. From 
that time he called his reports the debates of a ''parliament in the 
empire of Lilliput.” To piece together and write out the speeches 
for this publication was Samuel Johnson’s first literary employ- 
ment. In 1747 Cave was reprimanded for publishing an account 
of the trial of Lord Lov^t, and -the reports were discontinued till 
1752. Cave published Dr. Johnson’s Rambler, and his Irene, 
London and Life of Savage, and was the subject of a short biog- 
raphy by him. 

CAVE, GEORGE CAVE, ist Earl (1856-1928), English 
lord chancellor, was born in London on Feb. 23, 1856, and 
educated at Merchant Taylors* school, London, and St. John’s 
college, Oxford. Called to the bar in 1880. he became K.C. in 
1904. In 1906 he entered parliament as Conservative member 
for Kingston. In 1915 he became solicitor-general and was knight- 
ed. On the formation of the first Coalition Government, in 1916, 
he was appointed home secretary. In 1018 he was appointed a 
lord of api^eal in ordinary, and received a viscount cy. He sat 
more frequently at the privy council than in the Hou.se of Lords, 
often presiding over the judicial committee of the council, where 
he showed a great mastery of the intricate points of law, especially 
of those arising out of Indian at)peals. Cave was lord chancellor 
in Baldwin’s first and second Administrations of 1922 and 1924. 
As lord chancellor he displayed the rea.sonableness, the dignity 
and learning which had characterized him throughout his long 
career. But in his second term of ofiice his health suffered and on 
March 27, 1928, he resigned. Next day his advance to an earldom 
w’as announced; he died on the following day. Cave sat on many 
government en(iuiries and committees, and received many aca- 
demic and other honours. 

CAVE, WILLIAM (1637-1713), English divine, was born 
at Pickwell, Leicestershire. He was educated at St. John’s col- 
lege, Cambridge, and succe.ssively held the livings of Islington 
(1602), of All-llallow's the Great, Thames street, London ( 1679), 
and of Lsleworth in Middle.sex (1090). Dr. Cave was chaplain' 
to Charles II. and in 1684 became a canon of Windsor. His 
principal works arc the Apostolici, or History of Apostles and 
Fathers in the first three centuries of the Church (1677), and 
Scriptorum Ecclesiastic orum IJistoria Literaria (1088). The best 
edition of the latter is the Clarendon Press, 1740-43. He died 
at Windsor on July 4, 1713. 

CAVE, a hollow extending beneath the surface of the earth 
(Lat. cavea, from cavtis, hollow). The word “cavern” (Lat. 
caverna) is a synonym. Caves have l>een the centres round 
j which have clustered many legends and superstitions, the abode 
of the sibyls and the nym[)h.s in Roman mythology, in Greece 
temples, as well a.s the places where the oracles were delivered. 

Caves have been used in all ages by mankind for habitation, 
refuge and burial. Sanctity attaches to caves in many parts 
of the world as the abode of powerful .spirits, while their use as 
burial places confers a special importance upon them, since inter- 
course with the dead, especially those who in life were powerful 
and eminent in social life, ncccs.sarily takes place in proximity to 
the burial place. Legends like those of Arthur cluster round the 
caves wherein the hero sleeps his long sleep, whence he shall 
emerge in due course to a greater glory and a wider em[)irc. We 
therefore find in them most important testimony as to the ancient 
history of mankind because they contain evidence of his industry, 
his mode of life, his ideas and his artistic capacity as well as 
of the plant and animal world in which he lived (sec Archak- 
ology: Palaeolithic Age), and animals by which they were 
formerly inhabited. Caves are frequently considered, among prim- 
itive peoples, as the passages to the underworld and as the homes 
of dead heroes. The names given to caves betray the beliefs of 
the peoples who name them in the mysterious other-worldliness 
of these caverns. 

Physical History — The most obvious agent in hollowing out 
caves is the sea. The set of the currents, the force of the breakers, 
the grinding of the shingle inevitably discover the weak phices 
in the cliff, find leave caves as one of the results of their work, 
modified in each case by the local conditions of the rock. Those 
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formed in this manner are easily recognized from their floors 
being rarely much out of the horizontal; their entrances are all 
in the same plane, or in a succession of horizontal and parallel 
planes, if the land has been elevated at successive times. From 
their inaccessible position they have been rarely occupied by man. 

An important class of caves is that composed of those which 
have been cut out of calcareous rocks by the action of carbonic 
acid in the rain-water, combined with the mechanical friction of 
the sand and stones set in motion by the streams which have, at 
one time or another, flowed through them. They occur at various 
levels, and are to be met with wherever the strata are sufficiently 
compact to support a roof. 

Caves formed by the action of carbonic acid and the action 
of water open on the abrupt sides of valleys and ravines at various 
levels, and are arranged round the main axes of erosion, just as 
the branches arc arranged round the trunk of a tree. The caves 
themselves ramify in the same irregular fashion as the valleys. 
Sometimes they are still the passages of subterranean streams; 
but very frequently the drainage has found an outlet at a lower 
level, and the ancient watercourses have been deserted. These 
in every case present unmistakable proof that they have been 
traversed by water in the sand, gravel and clay which they con- 
tain, as well as in the worn surfaces of the sides and bottom. 
In all districts where there are caves there are funnel-shaped 
depressions of various sizes called pot-holes or swallow-holes, or 
betoires, “chaldrons du diable,’* “marmites des grants,*’ or 
“katavothra,” in which the rain is collected before it disappears 
into the subterranean passages. They are to be seen in all stages, 
some being mere hollows which only contain water after excessive 
rain, while others are profound vertical shafts into which the 
water is continually falling. 

America has many caves, some of them picturesquely named 
by the Indians. For an account of the chief American caves see 
Luray Cavern, Mammoth Cave, Wyandotte Cave, Colossal 
Cavern, Jacob's Cavern. 

• CAVEA, a term applied both to the ranges of spectators* seats 
considered as a whole in a Roman amphitheatre {q.v.) and also, 
less commonly, to the cells for wild beasts underneath the arena. 

CAVEAT, in law, a notice given by the party interested 
(caveator) to the proper officer of a court of justice to prevent 
the taking of a certain step without warning. It is entered in con- 
nection with dealings in land registered in the land registry, with 
the grant of marriage licences, to prevent the issuing of a lunacy 
commission, to stay the probate of a will, letters of administra- 
tion, etc. Caveat is also a term used in United States patent law 
(,NY?e Patents). 

CAVEAT EMPTOR, a Latin phrase meaning literally “Let 
the buyer beware.’’ It represents a legal rule in the purchase and 
sale of personal property that the buyer purchases at his own risk 
in the absence of an express warranty, or unless the law implies a 
seller s warranty, or there is found to have been fraud in the 
transaction. 

CAVEDONE, JACOPO (i577*~iboo), Italian painter, 
born at Sassuolo in the Modenese, was educated in the school 
of the Caracci, and under them painted in the churches of Bo- 
logna. His principal works are the “Adoration of the Magi,’* the 
“Four Doctors,** and the “Last Supper”; and more especially the 
“Virgin and Child in Glory,** with San Petronio and other saints, 
painted in 1614, and now in the Bolognese academy, Cavedone 
became an assistant to Guido Reni in Rome. He died at Bologna. 

CAVELL, EDITH LOUISA (1865-1915), British nurse, 
was born Dec. 4, 1865, Swardeston, Norfolk. She entered the 
London Hospital as a probationer in 1895. In 1907 she was ap- 
pointed the first matron of the Berkendael Medical Institute, 
Brussels, which became a Red Cross ho^ital on the outbreak of 
the World War. From Nov. 1914 to July 1915 wounded and 
derelict English and French soldiers were hidden from the Ger- 
mans by Prince Reginald dc Croy ch&teau near Mons, 

thence conveyed to the houses of Cavell and others in 

Brussels, and furnished by them with ^ooey to reach the Dutch 
frontier, with the aid of guides obtained through Phileppe Baucq. 
On Aug. 5 Edith Cavell was arrested and imprisoned. She ad- 


mitted having sheltered and helped to convey to the frontier 
some 200 English, French and Belgians. A court-martial was 
held (Oct. 7 and 8) and a Belgian lawyer, M. Sadi Kirschen, de- 
fended Edith Cavell. On Oct. 9 Edith Cavell and Philippe Baucq 
were sentenced to death with three others who were afterwards 
reprieved. Despite efforts to obtain a reprieve in which Mr. 
Brand Whitlock, the U.S. Minister at Brussels, was active, Edith 
Cavell and Philippe Baucq were shot on Oct. 12. Miss Cavell, 
who had tended many wounded German soldiers with devoted 
care, faced the firing squad with a dignity which moved the world. 
To the British chaplain who administered a final sacrament, she 
made the remark, “patriotism is not enough,’* which at once be- 
came as historic as Nelson’s utterance at Trafalgar. On May 15, 
1919 her body was removed to Norwich Cathedral, after a me- 
morial service in Westminster Abbey. A memorial statue stands 
opposite the National Portrait Gallery, London. 

See The Case of Miss Cavell from the Unpublished Documents of 
the Trial, interpreted by AmbroLse Got (1920) ; Sadi Kirschen, Devant 
les Conseils de Guerre allemands (1919) ; Correspondence with the 
United States Ambassador respecting the Execution of Miss Cavell at 
Brussels, Cd. 8013, Stationery Office (1915). 

CAVENDISH, GEORGE (1500-1562?), the biographer 
of Cardinal Wolsey, was the elder son of Thomas Cavendish, 
clerk of the pipe in the Exchequer. About 1527 he entered the 
.service of Cardinal Wolsey as gentleman-usher, and for the next 
three years he was in the closest personal attendance on the great 
man. It is plain that he enjoyed W’olsey’s closest confidence to 
the end, for after the cardinal’s death George Cavendish was 
called before the privy council and closely examined as to 
Wolsey’s latest acts and words. Many years passed before his 
biography was composed. At length, in 1557, he wrote it out in 
its final form. It was impossible to publish it in the author’s 
lifetime, but it was widely circulated in ms. The book was 
first printed in 1641, in a garbled text, and under the title of 
The Negotiations of Thomas Wolsey, The genuine text, from 
contemporary m.ss., was first published in 1810. Until that time 
it was believed that the book was the composition of George 
Cavendish's younger brother William, the founder of Chats- 
worth, who also was attached to Wolsey; but Joseph Hunter, 
in a tract called Who wrote Cavendish's Life of Wolsey (1814), 
proved the claim of George. The book is the sole authentic 
record of a multitude of events highly important in a particularly 
interesting section of the history of England. Its biographical 
excellence was first emphasized by Bishop Creighton, who in- 
sisted that Cavendish was the earliest of the great English 
biographers and an individual writer of particular chann and 
originality. 

See the edition of the Life published by S. W. Singer in 1815, which 
was reprinted, with a biographical introduction, by Henry Morley 
in the Universal Library Series (1885). Sec also Francis Bickley, The 
Cavendish Family (1911). 

CAVENDISH, HENRY (1731-1810), English chemist and 
physicist, elder son of Lord Charles Cavendish, brother of the 
3rd duke of Devonshire, and Lady Anne Grey, daughter of the 
duke of Kent, was bom at Nice on Oct. 10, 1731. He was sent to 
school at Hackney in 1742, and in 1749 entered Peterhouse, Cam- 
bridge, which he left in 1753, without taking a degree. He appears 
to have spent some time in Paris with his brother Frederick during 
the following years, and apparently occupied himself in the study 
of mathematics and physics. Until he was about 40 he seems to 
have enjoyed a very moderate allowance from hia father, but in 
the latter part of his life he was left a fortune which made him one 
of the richest men of his time. He lived principally at Clapham 
Common, but he had also a town house in Bloomsbury, while his 
library was in a house in Dean street, Soho; and there he used to 
attend on appointed days to lend the books to men who were 
properly vouched for. He was a regular attendant at the meetings 
of the Ro>^l Society, of which he became a fellow in 1760, and he 
dined every Thursday with the club composed of its members. 
Otherwise he had little intercourse with society; indeed, his chief 
object in life seems to have been to avoid the attention of his 
fellows. With his relatives he had little intefceurse, and even 
Lord George Cavendish, whom he made his |>riiicipal heir, he saw 
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only for a few minutes once a year. His dinner was ordered daily 
by a note placed on the hall table, and his women servants were 
instructed to keep out of his sight on pain of dismissal. In person 
he was tall and rather thin; his dress was old-fashioned and singu- 
larly uniform, and was inclined to be shabby about the times when 
the precisely arranged visits of his tailor were due. He had a slight 
hesitation in his speech, and his air of timidity and reser\^e was 
almost ludicrous. He was never married. He died at Clapham on 
P'eb. 24, 1810, leaving funded property worth £700,000, and a 
landed estate of £8,000 a year, together with canal and other 
property, and £50,000 at Ms bankers’. He was buried in the 
family vault at All Saints’ church, Derby; in 1927 this church be- 
came the cathedral church of the new diocese of Derby and it was 
decided to erect a monument there to Henry Cavendish. 

Cavendish’s scientihc work was wide in its range. The papers 
he himself published form an incomplete record of his researches, 
for many of the results he obtained only became generally known 
years after his death; yet the Institute of France in 1S03 chose 
him as one of its eight foreign associates. His first communication 
to the Royal Society, a chemical paper on “Factitious Airs ’ (Phil. 
Trans., 1766), consisted of three parts, a fourth part remaining 
unpublished until 1839, ^hen it was communicated to the British 
Association by Canon \V. Vernon Harcourt. This paper dealt 
mostly with “inflammable air” (hydrogen), which he was the first 
to recognize as a distinct substance, and “fixed air” (carbon di- 
oxide). He determined the specific gravity of these gases with 
reference to common air, investigated the extent to which they 
are absorbed by various liquids, and noted that the air produced 
by fermentation and putrefaction has properties identical with 
those of fixed air obtained from marble. He introduced new re- 
finements into his experiments, such as the use of drying agents 
and the correction of the volume of a gas for temperature and 
pressure. In the following year he published a paper on the 
analysis of one of the London pump- waters (from Rathbone 
place, Oxford street), which is closely connected with the 
memoirs just mentioned, since it shows that the calcareous 
matter in that water is held in solution by the “fixed air” present 
and can be precipitated by lime. In 1783 he descrilied observa- 
tions he had made to determine whether or not the atmosphere 
is constant in composition; after testing the air on nearly 60 
different days in 1781 he could find in the proportion of oxygen 
no difference of which he could be sure, nor could he detect 
any sensible variation at different places. Two papers on “Ex- 
periments on Air,” printed in the Phil. Trans, for 1784 and 
1785, contain his great discoveries of the compound nature of 
water and the composition of nitric acid. Starting from an experi- 
ment, narrated by Priestley, in which John Warltire fired a mixture 
of common air and hydrogen by electricity, with the result that I 
there was a diminution of volume and a deposition of moisture, 
Cavendish burnt about two parts of hydrogen with five of com- 
mon air and noticed that the only liquefiable product was water. 
In another experiment he fired, by the electric spark, a mixture 
of hydrogen and oxygen in a glass globe, similar to the a{>paratus 
now called “Cavendish’s Eudiometer,” and again obtained water. 
Proceeding with these experiments he found that the resulting 
water contained nitric acid. In the second of the two papers he 
gives an account of the methods by which the composition of 
nitric acid was discovered; he observed also that a very small 
fraction, about one one-hundred and twentieth, of the “phlogisti- 
cated air” of the atmosphere differed from the rest, and in this 
residue he doubtless had a sample of the inert gas argon which was 
only recognized as a distinct entity more than 100 years later. 
It may be noted here that, while Cavendish adhered to the phlogis- 
tic doctrine, he did not hold it with anything like the tenacity that ' 
characterized Priestley; thus, in his 1784 paper on “Experiments 
on Air,” he remarks that not only the experiments he is describ- 
ing, but also “most other ]:^enomena of nature seem explicable as 
well, or nearly as well,” upon the Lavoisierian view, but be did not 
accept it and continued to use the language of the phlogistic 
theory. Experiments on arsenic, published for the first time in 
1921, showed that Cavendish had investigated the properties of 
arsenic add about ten years before Scheele. 
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Caiiendish’s work on electricity, with the exception of two 
papers containing relatively unimportant matter, remained in the 
possession of the Devonshire family until 1879, when the papers 
were edited by James Clerk Maxwell as the Electrical Researches 
of the Hon. Henry Cavendish. This work shows that Cavendish 
had anticipated the researches of Coulomb, Faraday and others. 
He investigated the capacity of condensers and constructed a 
series of condensers with which he measured the capacity of 
various pieces of apparatus using the “inch of electricity” as the 
unit of capacity. He discovered specific inductive capacity and 
measured this quantity; he showed that electric charges are con- 
fined to the surface of a conductor and that the inverse .square law 
of force between charges holds to within 2%. Cavendish intro- 
duced the idea of potential under the name of “degree of electri- 
fication,” in a paper published in 1771, under the title “Attempt 
to explain some of the princitml phenomena of electricity by means 
of an elastic fluid.” He investigated the power of different sub- 
stances to conduct electrostatic discharges (Phil. Trans. ^ ^775) 
and completed an enquiry which amounted to an anticipation of 
Ohm’s law. 

Cavendish took up the study of heat, and had he published his 
results promptly he might have anticipated Jost‘ph Black as the 
discoverer of latent heat and of specific heat. He published a 
paper on the freezing point of mercury in 1783 and in this paper 
he expresses doubt of the fluid theory of heat. 

Cavendish’s last great achievement was his scries of experiments 
to determine the density of the earth {Phil. Trans. ^ 1798). The 
apparatus he employed was devised by the Rev. John Michell, 
though he had the most important parts reconstructed to his own 
designs. (See Gravitation. ) The figure he gives for the specific 
gravity of the earth is 5-48. but in fact the mean of the 29 results 
he records work.s out at 5 448. Other publications of his later 
years dealt with the height of an aurora seen in 1784 (Phil. Trans., 
1790), the civil year of the Hindus (Id, 1792), and an imi)roved 
method of graduating astronomical instruments (Id. 1809). Cav- 
endi.sh also hud a taste for geology, and made several tours in 
England for the pun^osc of gratifying it. 

A life by George Wil.son (181H-59), printed for the Cavendi.sh 
Society in 185 j , contains an account of his writings, both publi.shcd 
and unpublished, together with a critical enquiry into the claims 
of all the alleged discoverers of the composition of water. Some of 
his Instruments are pre.served in the Royal Institution, London, 
and his name is commemorated in the Cavendish Physical Labora- 
tory at Cambridge, which was built by the 7th duke of Devonshire. 

I'he remainder of Cavendi.sh ’s paj^Ts were placed at the disposi- 
tion of the Royal Society by the Duke of Devon.shire. In 1921 
the previously piublished work, together with a number of unpub- 
lished experiments, a|>peared under the title: The Scientific Papers 
of the Ilofwurable Henry Cavendish, F.R.S.; Vol. /., 7 ' he Electri- 
cal Researches, revi.sed with preface and notes by Sir J. Larmor. 
Vol. II., Chemical and Dynamical, edited by Sir Edward Thorpe, 
with additions by Dr. Charles Chree and others. 

CAVENDISH or CANDISH, THOMAS (i 555 ?-i 592 ), 
the third circumnavigator of the globe, was born in Trimley St. 
Martin, Suffolk, and educated at Corpjus Christi college, Cam- 
bridge. In 1585 he accompanied Sir Richard (irenville to America. 
Soon returning to England, he undertook an elaborate imitation 
of Drake’s great voyage. On July 21, 1586, he .sailed from 
Plymouth with 123 men in three vessels, only one of which (the 
“Desire,” of 140 tons) came home. By way of Sierra Leone, the 
Cape Verde islands and C. Frio in Brazil, he ( oasted down to Pata- 
gonia (where he discovered “Port De.sire,” his only imjiortant urn- 
tribution to knowledge), and passing through Magellan’s .straits fell 
upon the Spanish settlements and shipping on the west coast of 
South and Central America and of Mexico. Among bis captures 
was the treasure-galleon, the “Great St. Anne,” which he cap- 
tured off Cape St. Lucas, the southern extremity of California 
(Nov. 14, 1587). After this success he struck across the Pacific 
for home; touched at the Ladrones, Philippines, Moluccas and 
Java; rounded the Cape of Good Hope; and arrived again at 
Plymouth {'Sept. 9-10, 1588), having circumnavigated the globe 
in two years and 50 days. It is said that his sailors were clothed 
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in silk, his sails were damask, and his top-mast covered with cloth 
of gold. Yet by 1591 he was again in difficulties, and planned a 
fresh American and Pacific venture. John Davis (q.v.) accom- 
panied him, but the voyage (undertaken with five vessels) was 
an utter failure. He died and was buried at sea, on the way home, 
May 20, 1592. 

See Hakluyt’s Principal Navigations, (a) edition of 15891 p. 809 
(N.H.’s narrative of the voyage of 1586-1588) ; ( 6 ) edition of 1599- 
lOoo, vol. iii. pp. 803-825 (Francis Pretty’s narrative of the same); 
(r) edition of 1599-1600, vol. iii. pp. 251-253 (on the venture of 
1585); id) edition of 1599-1600, vol. iii. pp. 845-852 (John Lane’s 
narrative of the last vovage, of 1591-1592) ; also Stationers^ Registers 
(Arber), vol. ii. pp. 505-509; the Molyneux Globe of 1592, in the 
library of the Middle Temple, London, and the Ballads in Biog. Brit., 
vol. i. p. 1196; E. S. Payne, Voyages of the Elizabethan Seamen to 
America (2 vols., 1893-1900). 

CAVENDISH, SIR WILLIAM (r 1505-1557), founder 
of the English noble house of Cavendish, was the younger 
brother of George Cavendish (q.v.). His father, Thomas, was a 
descendant of Sir John Cavendish, the judge, who in 1381 was 
murdered by Jack Straw’s insurgent peasants at Bury St. Ed- 
munds. Of William’s education nothing seems known, but in 
1530 he was appointed one of the commissioners for visiting 
monasteries; he worked directly under Thomas Cromwell, whom 
he calls “master,” and to whom many of his extant letters are 
addressed. In 1541 he was auditor of the court of augmentations, 
in 1546 treasurer of the king’s chamber, and was knighted and 
sworn of the Privy Council. Under Edward VI. and Mary he 
continued in favour at court ; during the latter’s reign he partially 
conformed, but on the occasion of the war with France he with 
other Derbyshire gentlemen refused the loan of £ioo demanded 
by the queen. He died in 1557. Cavendish acquired large prop- 
erties from the spoils of the monasteries, but in accordance with 
the wish of his third wife, Elizabeth, he sold them to purchase 
land in Derbyshire. This wife was the celebrated “building Bess 
of Hardwick,” daughter of John Hardwicke, of Hardwicke, 
Derbyshire; she completed the original building of Chatsworth 
House, — begun in 1553 by her husband, — of which nothing now 
remains. Her fourth husband was George Talbot, 6th carl of 
Shrewsbury. By her Cavendish had six children; an elder son 
who died without i.ssue; William, who in 1618 was created earl of 
Devonshire; Charles, whose son William became ist duke of 
Newcastle; Frances, who married Sir Henry Pierpont, and was 
the ancestress of the dukes bf Kingston; Elizabeth, who married 
Charles Stuart, earl of Lennox, and was the mother of Arabella 
Stuart; and Mary, who married Gilbert Talbot, 7th earl of 
Shrewsbury. 

CAVEtTO, in architecture, any projecting moulding (q.v.) 
with a concave profile of single curvature. 

CAVIARE or CAVIAR, the roe of various species of 
Acipenser or sturgeon prepared, in several qualities, as an article 
of food. The word is common to most European languages and 
supposed to be of Turk or Tatar origin, but the Turk w^ord 
khavyah is probably derived from the Ital. caviala; the word 
docs not appear in Russian. The best caviare, which can only be 
made in winter and is difficult to preserve, is the loosely granu- 
lated, almost liquid, kind, known in Russia as ikra. It is prepared 
by beating the ovaries and straining through a sieve to clear the 
eggs of the membranes, fibres and fatty matter; it is then salted 
with from of salt. The difficulty of preparation and of 

transport has made it a table delicacy in western Euroi>e, where 
it has been known since the i6th century, as is e\adcnced by 
Hamlet’s “His play . . . pleased not the million, ’twas caviare to 
the general.” 

Caviare is eaten either as an hors d'oeuvre, particularly in Russia 
and northern Europe, with kiimmel or other liqueurs, or as a sa- 
voury, or as a flavouring to other dishes. The coarser quality, in 
Russia known as pajusfwya (from pa jus, the adherent skin of the 
ovaries), is more strongly salted in brine and is pressed into a more 
solid form than the ikra; it is then packed in small barrels or 
hermetically sealed tins. This forms a staple article of food in 
Russia and eastern Europe. Though the best forms of caviare 
are still made in Russia, and the greater quantity o^the coarser 
kinds are exported from Astrakhan, the centre of the trade, larger 


amounts are made each year for export in America and also in 
Germany, Norway and Sweden. The roe of tunny and mullet, 
pickled in brine and vinegar, is used, under the name of “botargo,” 
along the^ Mediterranean littoral and in the Levant. 

CAVIGLIA, ENRICO (1862- ), Italian soldier, was 

bom at Finale Marina (Genoa) on May 4, 1862. After Italy’s 
entry into the World W’ar, he was promoted to major-general and 
commanded the Bari Brigade. In June 1916 he took over the 29th 
Division and later was promoted lieutenant-general. In July 1917 
he was given command of the XXIV. Corps, which broke through 
the Austrian lines on the Bainsizza plateau. In June 1918 he was 
chosen to command the VIII. Army which played an important 
part in the final victory of Vittorio V^eneto. From January to 
June, 1919, Caviglia was minister of war, and as such became a 
senator, and in November of the same year he was promoted 
army general. In Jan. 1920 he took over the command in Venezia 
Giulia. His task was difficult, since the discipline of the troops 
had been severely shaken by the example of d’Annunzio’s Fiume 
raid. He restored discipline, and when it became evident that 
only force would drive d’Annunzio from Fiume, he did not hesitate 
to carry out his task (Dec. 1920). 

CAVITE, a municipality (with administration centre and 1 1 
barrios or districts;, and capital of the province of Cavite, Luzon, 
Philippine Islands, on a forked tongue of land in Manila bay, 8 m. 
S. of Manila. Pop. (1918) 22,169, of whom 12,108 were males 
and 340 whites. The harbour is one of the best in the Philippines 
and for this reason and because of its proximity to Manila, Cavite 
is the principal naval base and coaling station of the U.S. fleet in 
Asiatic waters, the coaling docks being located in the northern 
part of the municipality, called Sangley Point. There arc other 
extensive docks. Here also are located the nav>' radio station 
and the arsenal. The municipality is connected with Manila by a 
railway which follows the contours of Manila bay. The region 
in the vicinity is of volcanic origin and the soil is very fertile. 
The chief products are abaca, which is mainly exported to Japan, 
rice, sugar, copra, cacao, coffee and corn. In 1918 it had five manu- 
facturing establishments with output valued at 103,600 pesos; 
and 15 schools of which 8 were public. It was an old native town 
and was early occupied by the Spaniards. The Dutch bombarded 
it in 1647. Remains of the old fortifications are still to be seen. 
One of the four penitentiaries established during the Spanish 
regime was in Cavite. A military insurrection broke out here in 
1872. The municipality was almost destroyed by an earthquake 
in 1880. It was a centre of the revolt directed against Spain in the 
19th century and was the scene in 1896 of the execution of 13 
{K)litical prisoners to whom a monument was erected in 1906. 
It W’as captured from the Spanish by Commodore George Dewey 
in May 1898. In the neighbouring municipality of Cavite Viejo 
is the home of Gen. Emilio Aguinaldo, leader of the insurrec- 
tion against Xhe United States. The language spoken is Tagalog. 

CAVOUR, CAMILLO BENSO, Count (i8ic>-i86i>, Ital- 
ian statesman, W'as born at Turin on Aug. i, 1810. Being a 
younger son (his brother Gustavo w^as the eldest) Cavour was 
destined for the army, and became an engineer officer. He soon 
developed strongly marked Liberal tendencies and an uncom- 
promising dislike for absolutism and clericalism, which made him 
a suspect in the eyes of the police and of the reactionaries. After 
the accession to the throne of Charles Albert, w^hom he always 
distrusted, he resigned his commission (1831). During the next 
few years he devoted himself to the study of political and social 
problems, to foreign travel, and to acquiring a thorough knowl- 
edge of practical agriculture. Cavour s political ideas were greatly 
influenced by the July revolution of 1830 in France, which proved 
that an historic monarchy was not incompatible with Liberal 
principles, and he became more than ever convinced of the bene- 
fits of a constitutional monarchy as opposed both to despotism and 
to republicanism. He applied his knowledp of agriculture to the 
management of his father’s estate at Leri, which he greatly im- 
proved, he founded the Piedmontese Agricultural Society, and 
took the lead in promoting the introduction of steam navigation, 
railways and factories into the country. Thus his mind gradually 
evolved, and he began to dream dreams of a united Italy free of 
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foreign influence. In 1847 the psychological moment seemed to 
have arrived, for the new pope, Pius IX., showed Liberal tenden- 
cies and seemed ready to lead all the forces of Italian patriotism 
against the Austrian domination. Cavour, although he realized 
that a really Liberal pope was an impossibility, saw the im- 
portance of the movement and the necessity of prohting by it. He 
founded a newspaper at Turin called II Risorgimento, which advo- 
cated the ideas of constitutional reform. In Jan. 1848 the revolu- 
tion first broke out in Sicily, and Cavour, in a speech before a dele- 
gation of journalists, declared that the king must take a decided 
line and grant his people a constitution. Charles Albert, after 
much hesitation, was induced to grant a charter of liberties (Feb. 
8. 1848). Cavour continued his journalistic activity, and his 
articles in the Risorgimento came to exercise great influence both 
on the king and on public opinion. When the news of the revolt 
of the Milanese against the Austrians reached Turin on March iq, 
Cavour advocated war against Austria. His article in the Risor- 
gimento made such an impression that it put an end to the king’s 
vacillations, and a few days after its appearance war was declared 
(March 25). 

During the war elections were held in Piedmont. Cavour 
was returned in June, and he took his scat in parliament on the 
right as a Conservative. He was not a good speaker, but he gradu- 
ally developed a strong argumentative power, and he rose at times 
to the highest level of an eloquence which w^as never rhetorical. 
After the dissolution in Jan. 1849, Cavour was not re-elected. The 
new parliament had to discuss, in the first instance, the all-im- 
portant question of whether the campaign should be continued 
now that the armistice was about to expire. The king decided on 
a last desperate throw, and recommenced hostilities. On March 
23 the Piedmontese were totally defeated at Novara, a disaster 
which was followed immediately by the abdication of Charles 
Albert in favour of his son Victor Emmanuel II. The new king 
was obliged to conclude peace with Austria and the Italian revo- 
lution was crushed, but Cavour did not despair. There were fresh 
elections in July, and this time Cavour was returned. His speech 
on March 7, 1850, in which he said that, “Piedmont, gathering to 
itself all the living forces of Italy, would be soon in a position 
to lead our mother-country to the high destinies to which she is 
called,” struck the first note of encouragement after the dark days 
of the preceding year. He supported the ministry of which Mas- 
simo d’Azeglio was president in its work of reform and restora- 
tion, and in October of the same year, on the death of Santa 
Rosa, he himself was appointed minister of agriculture, industry 
and commerce. In 1851 he also assumed the portfolio of finance, 
and devoted himself to the task of reorganizing the Piedmontese 
finances. By far the ablest man in the cabinet, he soon came 
to dominate it, but as a result of a quarrel with d’Azeglio he 
resigned; he made use of his freedom to visit England and France 
again, in order to sound public opinion on the Italian question. 
In London he found the leaders of both parties friendly. At this 
time Sir James Hudson was appointed British minister at Turin, 
where he became the intimate friend of Cavour and gave him 
valuable assistance. In Paris, Cavour had a long interview with 
Prince Louis Napoleon, then president of the republic, and also 
met several Italian exiles in France. 

On Cavour’s return he found a new cabinet crisis, and was 
invited to form a ministr>^ By Nov. 4, he was prime minister. He 
devoted the first years of his premiership to developing the eco- 
nomic resources of the country; but in preparing it for greater 
destinies, he had to meet the hea\y expenditure by increased tax- 
ation. Cavour’s first international diJB&culty was with Austria; 
after the abortive rising at Milan in Feb. 1853, the Austrian 
Government, in addition to other measures of repression, con- 
fiscated the estates of those Lombards who had become natural- 
ized Piedmontese, although they had nothing to do with the out- 
break. Cavour took a strong line on this question, and on Aus- 
tria’s refusal to withdraw the obnoxious decree, he recalled the 
Piedmontese minister from Vienna. Then followed the Crimean 
War, in which Cavour first showed his extraordinary political 
insight and diplomatic genius. In spite of many difficulties and 
opposition from both extreme Conservatives and Radicals, be 


negotiated Piedmontese participation in the campaign as a means 
of bringing the Italian question before the Great Powers. General 
Dabormida, the minister of foreign affairs, disapproved of this 
policy and resigned. The vacant portfolio w^as offered to d’Azeglio, 
who refused it; whereupon Cavour assumed it himself. On the 
same day (Jan. 10, 1855 ) the treaty with France and England was 
signed, and shortly afterguards 15,000 Piedmontese troops under 
General La Marmora were despatched to the Crimea. 

Events at first seemed to justify the fears of Cavour’s op- 
ponents. Cholera attacked the Piedmontese soldiers, who for a 
long time had no occasion to distinguish themselves in action; 
public opinion became despondent and began to blame Cavour, 
and even he himself lost heart. Then came the news of the battle 
of the Tchemaya, fought and won by the Italians, which turned 
sadness and doubt into jubilAtion. Joy was felt throughout Italy, 
especially at Milan, where the victory was the first sign of day- 
light amid the gloom caused by the return of the Austrians. On 
the summoning of the Congress of Paris at the conclusion of the 
war, Cavour represented Piedmont. After much discussion, and 
in spite of the opposition of Austria, who as mediator occupied a 
predominant position, Cavour obtained that Piedmont shoiild^be 
treated as one of the Great Powers. By his marvellous diplomatic 
skill, far superior to that of his colleagues, he first succeeded in 
isolating Austria, .secondly in indirectly compromising Napoleon 
in the Italian question, and thirdly in getting the wretched condi- 
tions of Italy discussed by the repre.sentatives of the Great 
Powers. It was now manifest that the liberation of Italy was 
personified in him. Cavour ’s chief measure of int(Tnal reform 
during this period was a bill for suppre.ssing all monastic orders 
unconnected with education, preaching or charity; this aroused 
strong opposition and led to the minister’s resignation. But he 
was soon recalled, for the country could not do without him, and 
the bill was passed (May 29, 1855)- 

Cavour now saw that war with Austria was merely a question 
of time, and he began to establi.sh connections with the revolu- 
tionaries of all parts of Italy. He continued to strenglhen Pied*, 
mont s military resources, but he well knew that ]*iedmont could 
not defeat Austria single-handed. He would have preferred an 
alliance with Great Britain, who would never demand territorial 
compensation; but although British sympathies were with Italy, 
the British Government was keenly anxious to avoid war. From 
Napoleon more was to be hoped, for the emperor still preserved 
some of his revolutionary instincts, while the insecurity of his 
situation at home made him eager to gain popularity by winning 
military glory abroad; but he still hesitated, and C’avour devoted 
the whole of his ability to overcoming his doubts. In spite of 
the Orsini outrage, an “accidental” meeting between Napoleon and 
Cavour was arranged and took place at Plombieres in July, and 
although no definite treaty was signed the basis of an agreement 
was laid, whereby France and Piedmont were to declare war 
against Austria with the object of exi)elling her from Italy, and a 
north Italian State was to be formed; in exchange for this help 
France was to receive Savoy and possibly Nice. A marriage was 
to be arranged between Prince Jerome Bonaparte and Princess 
Clothilde, Victor Emmanuel’s daughter. But the emperor still 
hesitated, and Cavour saw that the only way to overcome the 
many obstacles in his path was to force Austria’s hand. Then 
there was the danger lest an Italy freed by French arms .should 
be overwhelmed under French predominance; for this rea.son 
Cavour was determined to secure the co-of)cration of volunteers 
from other parts of Italy, and that the war should be accompanied 
by a series of risings against Austria and the local despots. 

The moment war was seen to be imminent, partic.s of Italians 
of all classes, especially Lombards, poured into Piedmont to 
enlist in the army. Cavour also had a secret interview with 
Garibaldi, with whom he arranged to organize volunteer corps so 
that the army should be not merely that of Piedmont, but of all 
Italy. Every day the situation grew more critical, and on Jan. 
10, 1859 the king in his speech from the throne pronounced the 
memorable words “that he could not remain deaf to the cry of 
pain m gruU> di dolore) that reached him from all parts of Italy” 
— words wffich, although actually suggested by Napoleon, rang 
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like a trumpet-call throughout the land. In the meanwhile the 
marriage negotiations were concluded, and during the emperor’s 
visit to Turin a military convention was signed between the two 
States, and Savoy and Nice were promised to France as a reward 
for the expulsion of the Austrians from Italy. But Napoleon, 
ever hesitating, jumped at the Russian proposal to settle the 
Italian question by means of his own favourite expedient, a con- 
gress. To this Austria agreed on condition that Piedmont should 
disarm and should be excluded from the congress; England sup- 
ported the scheme, but desired that all the Italian States should j 
be represented. Cavour was in despair at the turn events were 
taking but decided at last reluctantly to accept the proposal, lest 
Piedmont should be abandoned by all, while he clung to the hope 
that Austria would reject it. On April ig, the Austrian emperor, 
on the advice of the military party, did reject it; and on the 23rd, 
to Cavour’s inexpressible joy, Austria sent an ultimatum demand- 
ing the disarmament of Piedmont. Cavour replied that his Gov- 
ernment had agreed to the congress proposed by the Powers and 
that it had nothing more to say. On quitting the chamber that day 
he said to a friend: “I am leaving the last sitting of the last 
Piedmontese parliament” — the next would represent united Italy. 
France now allied herself definitely with Piedmont, and England, 
delighted at Cavour’s acquiescence became wholly jfriendly to the 
Italian cause. A few days later Austria declared war. 

As La Marmora now took the chief command of the army 
Cavour added the ministry of war to the others he already held. 
His activity at this time was astounding, for he was virtually 
dictator and controlled single-handed nearly all the chief offices 
of the State. The French and Piedmontese forces defeated the 
Austrians in several battles, and the people rose in arms at Parma, 
Modena, Florence and Bologna; the local princes were expelled 
and provisional governments set up, Cavour sent special commis- 
sioners to take charge of the various provinces in Victor Emman- 
uel’s name. But these events, together with Prussians menacing 
attitude, began to alarm Napoleon, who, after Solferino, con- 
cluded an armistice with Austria at Villafranca on July 8, without 
previously informing Cavour. When Cavour heard of it he was 
thunderstruck; he immediately interviewed the king at Monzam- 
bano, and in violent, almost disrespectful language implored him 
not to make peace until Venice was free. But Victor Emmanuel 
saw that nothing was to be gained by a refusal, and much against 
his own inclination, signed the peace preliminaries at Villafranca, 
adding the phrase, “pour ce qui me concerne,” which meant that 
he was not responsible for what the people of other parts of 
Italy might do (July 12). Lombardy was to be ceded to Pied- 
mont, Venetia to remain Austrian, the deposed princes to be rein- 
stated, and the pope made president of an Italian confederation. 

The cabinet resigned the next day, and Cavour privately 
advised the revolutionists of central Italy to resist the return of 
the princes, by force if necessary. Palmerston, who had mean- 
while succeeded Malmesbury as foreign minister, informed France 
and Austria that Great Britain would never tolerate their armed 
intervention in favour of the central Italian despots. On Nov. 10, 
peace was signed at ZUrich, and on the fall of the Rattazzi-La 
Marmora cabinet the king, in spite of the quarrel at Monzam- 
bano, asked Cavour to take office again. Napoleon still refused 
to consent to the union of Tuscany with Piedmont, and Cavour 
saw that Napoleon might be ready to deal; although the bargain 
of the preceding year had not been exactly fulfilled, as the Aus- 
trians were still in Venice, he again brought forward the ques- 
tion of Nice and Savoy. On March 24, the treaty was signed, and 
the emperor’s opposition to the annexation of central Italy with- 
drawn. On April 2, the parliament representing Piedmont, the 
duchies of Parma and Modena, Tuscany and Romagna, met, and 
Cavour had the difficult and ungrateful task of explaining the 
cession of Nice and Savoy. In spite of some opposition, the 
agreement was ratified by a large majority. 

The situation in the kingdom of Naples was now becoming 
critical, and Cavour had to follow a somewhat double-faced 
policy, on the one hand negotiating with the Bourbon king (Fran- 
cis II.), suggesting a division of Italy between him»aiid Victor 
Emmanuel, and on the other secretly backing up the revolutionary j 


agitation. Having now learnt that Garibaldi was planning an 
exp)edition to Sicily with bis volunteers, he decided not to oppose 
its departure; on May 5, it sailed from Quarto near Genoa. Gari- 
baldi with his immortal Thousand landed at Marsala, and the 
whole rotten fabric of the Bourbon Government collapsed. He 
crossed over to the mainland, and entered Naples in triumph. But 
Cavour feared, that, although Garibaldi himself bad always loyally 
acted in the king of Italy’s name, the republicans around him 
might lead him to commit some imprudence and plunge the 
country into anarchy, and that Garibaldi might invade the papal 
States, which would have led to further international complica- 
tions. But the pope had made considerable armaments; his forces, 
consisting largely of brigands and foreigners under the French 
general Lamorici^re, maintained a menacing attitude on the fron- 
tier; Cavour decided on the momentous step of annexing the papal 
States with the exception of the Roman province. The Italian 
forces crossed the frontier from Romagna on Sept, ii, and were 
everywhere received with open arms by the people; Ancona was 
taken, Lamoriciere was defeated and captured at the battle of 
Ca.steIfidardo, and on the 20th King Victor marched into the 
Neapolitan kingdom. On Oct. i, Garibaldi defeated the Neapoli- 
tan troops on the Volturno, and Gaeta alone, where Ring Francis 
of Naples had retired, still held out. 

Cavour had to use all his tact to restrain Garibaldi from march- 
ing on Rome and at the same time not to appear ungrateful. He 
refused to act despotically, and summoned parliament to vote 
on the annexation, which it did on the nth. Two days later Gari- 
baldi magnanimously gave in to the nation’s will and handed 
his conquests over to King Victor as a free gift. Gaeta sur- 
rendered on Feb. 13, and King Francis retired to Rome. Par- 
liament was dissolved once more; the new chamber showed an 
overwhelming majority in favour of Cavour, and Victor Em- 
manuel was proclaimed king of Italy. 

The last question with which Cavour had to deal was that of 
Rome. In October he declared in parliament that Rome must 
be the capital of Italy, for no other city was recognized as such 
by the whole country, and in Jan. 1861 a re.solution to that effect 
was passed. But owing to Napoleon’s attitude he had to proceed 
warily, and made no attempt for the present to carry out the 
nation’s wishes. At the same time he was anxious that the Church 
should preserve the fullest liberty, and he believed in the prin- 
ciple of “a free Church in a free State.” The long strain of 
these last years had been almost unbearable, and at last began 
to tell; the negotiations with Garibaldi were particularly trying, 
for while the great statesman wished to treat the hero and his 
volunteers generously, he could not permit all the Garibaldian 
officers to be received into the regular army with the same ranks 
they held in the volunteer forces. This question, together with 
that of Nice, led to a painful scene in the chamber between the 
two men, although they were formally reconciled a few days later. 
For some time past Cavour had been unwell and irritable, and 
the scene with Garibaldi undoubtedly hastened his end. A fever 
set in, and after a short illness he passed away on June 6, 1861. 
He was buried on his ancestral estate of Santena, 

The death of Cavour was a terrible loss to Italy ; there remained 
many problems to be solved in which his genius and personality 
were urgently needed. But the great work had been carried to such 
a point that lesser men might now complete the structure. He 
is undoubtedly the greatest figure of the Riser gimento, and 
although other men and other forces co-operated in the move- 
ment, it was Cavour who organized it and skilfully conducted the 
negotiations necessary to overcome all, apparently insuperable, 
obstacles. (L. V.) 

Bibliography. — C. Benso di Cavour, Opere pokHco-economiche 
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of Cavour’s devoted private secretary, containing new material; W. K. 
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CAVOUR (anc. Caburrum or Forum VibU), a village of 
Piedmont, Italy, in the province of Turin, 32m. S.W. by rail and 
steam tram (via Pinerolo) from the town of Turin. Pop. 1,508 
(town) ; 6,259 (commune). It lies on the north side of a huge iso- 
lated mass of granite (the Rocca di Cavour) which rises from the 
plain. On the summit was the Roman village. The to^^m gave its 
name to the Benso family of Chicri, w^ho were raised to the mar- 
quisate 10 *1771, and of which the statesman Cavour was a 
member. 

CAVY, the name of several South American rodents of the 
family Caviidae (see Rodentia) ; originally it was confined to the 
domesticated guinea-pig and its allies of the genus Covia. (The 
word “guinea” here may be a corruption of “Guiana” but more 
probably it means “foreign”.) The true cavies are small, self- 
coloured animals, with short, rounded ears and no tail. They are 
partly diurnal and live in burrows. The diet is vegetarian and their 
cries are faint squeaks and grunts. Unlike the prolific guinea-pig, 
which begins to breed at two months old and may be the parent 
stock of a thousand individuals in a year, the wild cavies breed 
only once a year, producing one or two young at a lime. These arc 
bom in a very advanced stage of development and are able to feed 
themselves the following day. 

Cavies are widely distributed in South America. The original 
of the domestic race is C. cutleri of Peru. C. bolhiensis is found 
at great elevations in the Andes. The restless cavy of Brazil is 
C. porccllus. The f’atagonian cavy or mana {Dolkhotis pata- 
chonira) resembles a hare in shape and habits, but lives in a 
burrow. Fossil species of this genus, of which there is a second 
smaller type in Argentina, have been found in Brazil and the 
Argentine. 

CAWDOR, village and parish, Nairnshire, Scotland. Pop. of 
parish (1921 ) 838. The village is situated 5 m. S.S.W. of Nairn 
and 3 m. from Gollanfield Junction on the L.M.S.R. The 
castle was the scene, according to the tradition which Shakes- 
peare has ixjrpeiuatcd. of the murder of King Duncan by Mac- , 
both, thane of Cawdor (or Calder), in 1040. Since the olde.st 
part of the structure dates from 1454, however, and seemingly had 
no predecc.ssor, the tradition has no foundation in fact. The 
building stands on the rocky bank of Cawdor burn, a right-bank 
tributary of the Nairn. The massive keep with small turrets is ; 
the original j)ortion of the castle, and to it were added, in the 
I 7th centurv’, the modem buildings forming two sides of a square. 
Kilravock (pronounced Kilrawk) castle, m. W. of Cawdor, 
commands the left bank of the Nairn. Its keep dates from 1460, 
and the later buildings belong to the 17th century. It has been 
continuously tenanted by the Roses, who came over with William 
the Conqueror and settled at Kilravock in 1293, since which date 
son has succeeded father in direct descent. Queen Mary was re- 
ceived at the castle in 1562, and Prince Charles Edward was en- 
tertained four days before the battle of Culloden. The gardens 
arc beautiful. 

CAWNPORE, a city and district of British India in the 
Allahabad division of the United Provinces. The city is situated 
on the south bank of the Ganges, 40 m. south-west of Lucknow, 
and formed from early times a frontier outpost of the people 
of Oudh and Bengal against their northern neighbours. Clive 
selected it, on account of its commanding position, as the canton- 
ment for the brigade of troops lent him by the nawab of Oudh. 
In 1801, when the Ceded Provinces were acquired by the East 
India Company, it became the chief British frontier station, but 
by the time of the Mutiny the frontier had left it behind, and it 
was denuded of troops. It is now again a military station of some 
importance, and a very large railway centre. But its industrial 
development has been unique in northern India. Starting with 
a government harness factory, the manufacture of leather goods 
in every form has attained the position of a first-class industry. 
There are also large cotton-mills, a woollen manufactory with a ! 
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world-wide reputation and a number of engineering and other 
minor industries. Extensive city improvements have been launched 
in order to keep pace with the sanitary requirements of the grow- 
ing labour force. On the outskirts of the city is a fine agricul- 
tural college and demonstration farm. The population of the city 
and cantonment in 1931 was 216,436. 

The name of Cawnporc is indelibly connected with the blackest 
episode in the history of the Indian Mutiny — the massacre here in 
July 1857 of hundreds of women and children by the Nana Sahib. 
The entrenchment, where General Sir H. M. Wheeler with his 
small band of soldiers and the £uro(x\in and £ura.sian residents 
were exposed for 21 days to the fire of the mutineers, i.s merely 
a bare field. About three-quarters of a mile away, on the banks 
of the river Ganges, is the Massacre Ghat. A grassy road between 
bonks 10 to 12 ft. high leads down to the river, and it was among 
the trees on these banks that the murderers concealed them.seh es 
and shot down the little garrison as soon as they were embarked 
in the boats which were to take them to safety. On the (;hat 
itself, or temple steps down to the water, some ()00 helpless tx;o])lc 
were slain, in spile of a promise of safe conduct from the Nana. 
The remaining 200 victims, who had escaped the bullets of the 
siege and survived the butchery of the river bank, were massacred 
afterwards and cast down the famous well of Cawnpore. which is 
now marked by a memorial and surrounded by gardens. 'Fhe 
memorial is crowned by the figure of an angel in while marble, 
and on the wall of the well itself is the following inscription: 

Sacred to the [KTpetual Memory of a great cc»mpany of Christian 
)x!oplc, chielly Women and Children, who near this spot were cruelly 
murdered by the follow'ers of the rebel Nana Dhundii Pant, of Hithur, 
and cast, the dying w'ith the dead, into the well below, on the xvth 
day of July. MDCCCLVll. 

The District or Cawxpore is situated between the Ganges and 
Jumna rivers, and is a portion of the well-watered and fertile tract 
known as the Doab, the total area being 2,368 sq.m. The general 
inclination of the country is from north to south. Besides the 
two great rivers, the principal streams are the Arand or Rhind, 
the Knvan or Singar, the Isnn and the Pandu. The district is* 
watered by four branches of the Ganges canal. The jicpulation in 
1921 was 1.148,664. 

CAXTON, WILLIAM (c. 1422-1401), the first English 
^ printer, was bom somewhere in the Weald of Kent. The name, 
which was apparently pronounced Cauxton, is identical with 
Causton, the name of a manor in the parish of Hadlow. The date 
of Caxton’s birth was arbitrarily fixed in 1748 by Oldys as 1412. 
Blades, however, inferred that in 1438, when hr was apprenticed 
! to Robert Large, he would not have been more than years of 
age. Robert Large was a rich silk mercer who became lord mayor 
of London in 1439, and the fact of Caxton*s apprenticeship to him 
argues that Caxton’s own parents were in a good position. When 
Large died in 1441, Caxton was probably sent direct to Bruges, 
then the central foreign market of the Anglo-Flemish trade, for 
he presently entered business there on his own account. In 14 50 
his name appears in the Bruges records as standing joint surety 
for the sum of iioo; and in 1463 be was acting governor of the 
company of Merchant Adventurers in the Low Countries. 'Fhis 
association, sometimes known as the “English Nation,” was domi- 
nated by the Mercers’ Company, to the livery of which Claxton 
had been formally admitted in London in 1453. In 1464 he was 
appointed to negotiate with Philip, duke of Burgundy, the renewal 
of a treaty concerning the wool trade, which was about to expire. 
These attempts failed, but he was again employed in a similar 
but successful mission in Oct. 146S to the new duke, Charles the 
Bold, who had just married Princess Margaret of York, sister 
of Edward IV. The last mention of Caxton in the capacity of 
governor of the ^'English Nation” is on Aug. 13, 1469, and it was 
probably about that time that he entered the household of the 
duchess Margaret, possibly in the position of commercial adviser. 

He had already begun his translation of the popular mediaeval 
romance of Troy, The Recuyell of the History cs of Troyc, from 
the French of Raoul le Fivre; and, after laying it aside for some 
time, he resumed it at the wish of the duchess Margaret, to whom 
the ms. wanpresented. From July 1471 until after Midsummer 
T472 Caxton was in Cologne, and it was there, as his disciple 
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Wynkyn de Worde tells us, that he learned the art of printing. 
On his return to Bruges, he set up a press, in partnership with 
Colard Mansion, and there his Recuyell was printed in 1474 or 
1475. His second book. The Game and Playe of Chesse, from 
the Liber de ludo scacchorum of Jacobus de Cessolis through the 
French of Jehan de Vignay, was finished in 1474, and printed in 
1476; the last book printed by Mansion and Caxton at Bruges 
was the Quatre derrenieres 
choscs, an anonymous treatise 
usually known as De guattuor 
novissimis. 

Then Caxton returned to Eng- 
land and established himself, at 
Michaelmas, 1476, in the al- 
monry at Westminster at the sign 
of the Red Pale. The first known 
piece of printing issued from 
the Caxton press in England is 
an Indulgence printed by Caxton 
and issued l)y Abbot Sant on Dec. 

13, 1476, which was discovered 
in the Record Office in 1928 by 
Mr. S. C. Ratcliffe. The first 
dated book printed in England 
was Lord Rivers’ translation (re- 
vised by Caxton ) of The Dictes 
or soycfif^es of the phylosophers 
(1477) {see Black Letter). The 
date, Nov. 18, 1477, is given 
in the colophon to the coi>y in the John Rylands Library, Man- 
chester, the only one which possesses the colophon. From this 
time until his death Caxton was busy writing and printing. His 
services to English literature, apart from his work as a printer {see 
Typography), are very considerable. His most important origi- 
nal work is an eighth book added to the Polychronicon (vol. viii. in 
Jhe Rolls Scries edition ) of Ralph Higden. Caxton revised and 
printed John of Trevisa’s work, and brought down the narrative 
himself from 1358 to 1460, using as his authorities Fasciculus 
temporum, a popular work in the i5lh century, and an unknown 
Aureus de universo. He printed Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales 
(1478? and 1483), Troilus and Creseide (1483?), the House of 
Fame (1483?), and the translation of Boethius (1478?); Gower’s 
Confessio Amantis ( 1483), and many poems of Lydgate, His press 
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was, however, not worked for purely literary ends, but was a com- 
mercial speculation. For the many service-books which he printed 
there was no doubt a sure sale, and he met the taste of the upper 
classes by the talcs of chivalry which issued regularly from his 
press. He printed Malory’s Morte dWrthur^ and himself trans- 
lated from the French the Bokc of Histories of Jason (1477?), 
The Historye of Reynart the Foxe (from the Dutch, 1481 and 
1489?), Godfrey of Boloyne or The Siege and Conqueste of 
Jhcrusalem (1481), The Lyf of Charles the Grate (1485), The 
Knyght Parys and the Fayr Vyenne (1485), Blanthardyn and 


Eglantine (1489?), The Foure Sonnes of Aymon (1489?); also 
the Morale Proverbs (1478), and the Fay ties of Armes and of 
Chyualrye (1489) of Christine de Pisan. The most ambitious 
production of his press was perhaps his version of the Golden 
Legend, the translation of which he finished in Nov. 1483. It is 
based on the lives of the saints as given in the 13th century 
Legenda aurea of Jacobus de Voraginc, but Caxton chiefly used 
existing French and English versions for his compilation. The 
book is illustrated by 70 woodcuts, and Caxton says he was only 
encouraged to persevere in his laborious and expiensive task by the 
liberality of William, earl of Arundel. The idleness which he so 
often deprecates in his prefaces was no vice of his, for in addition 
to his voluminous translations his output as a printer was over 
18,000 pages, and he published 06 separate works or editions of 
works, with apparently little skilled assistance. 

The different founts of type used by Caxton are illustrated by 
Blades and Duff, and there is an excellent selection of Caxtons in 
the British Museum and in the University library at Cambridge. 
His books have no title-pages, and from 1487 onwards are usually 
adorned with a curious device, consisting of the letters W.C. 
separated by a trade mark, with an elaborate border above and 
below. The flourishes on the trade mark have been fancifully 
interpreted as S.C. for Sancta Colonia, implying that Caxton learnt 
his art at Cologne, and the whole mark has been read as 74, for 
1474, the date of his first printed book. This device was subse- 
quently adopted with small alterations by his successor at the 
Westminster press, Wynkyn de Worde. The first of his books 
containing woodcut illustrations was his Myrrotir of the World 
(1481), translated from Vincent de Beauvais, but he had used a 
woodcut initial letter in his broadside Indulgence printed in 1476. 

No record of Caxton’s marriage or of the birth of his children 
has been found, but Gerard Croppe was .separated from his wife 
Elizabeth, daughter of W’illiam Caxton, before 1496, when Croppe 
made certain claims in connection with his father-in-law’s will. 

BiBLiocRAi*iry.---Earlicr biographies of Caxton were superseded by 
the work of William Blades, whose Life and Typography of William 
Caxton (1861-63) remains the standard authority. It contains a 
bibliography of each of the works issued from Caxton’s press. For 
later discoveries .srr E, Gordon Duff, William Caxton (1905) and II. R. 
Plomer, William Caxton (1925). Many of Caxton’s translations are 
available in modern reprints. 

CAYAPAS, a tribe of South American Indians, belonging to 
the Barbacoan (f/.t'.) linguistic stock or sub-stock. Their habitat 
is the lower Cayapa river and adjacent coasts in northern Ecua- 
dor. Traditionally they formerly lived in the upland region about 
Quito, moving to the coast a short time before the first appearance 
of Europeans. They have now become much mixed with negroes, 
and relatively little of their original culture survives. 

See S. A. Barrett, “The Cayapa Indians of Ecuador” (Museum of 
the American Indian, Indian Notes and Monographs, No. 40. New 
York, 1925). 

CAYENNE, a seaport and the capital of French Guiana, on 
the north-west extremity of the island of Cayenne, and near the 
mouth of the river of that name. Pop. 10,146. The town forms an 
almost perfect square, and has clean and well-macadamized streets. 
In the old town, the streets are not so regularly and well built as in 
the new. The Place d’Armes, a fine quadrangular space, lies be- 
tween them. To the right of the governor’s house is Mt. Ceperon, 
on which stand Ft. St. Michel, the marine barracks, the signal 
station and the lighthouse. Here, too, are the capacious reservoirs 
for the water-supply of the town, the source of which is a lake to 
the south of the island. The harbour is shallow at its entrance, 
and craft drawing more than 14 ft. are obliged to anchor 6 m. 
from the town. There is no dock for the repair of vessels; but 
there are two quays at the town. The principal exports of Cayenne 
are gold, cocoa, phosphates, hides, woods and spices. The imports 
are French wines, spirits and liqueurs; silk and cotton stuffs, to- 
bacco, hardware, glass, earthenware, clothing, preserved meat, 
fish, and vegetables, maize, flour, hay, bran, oils and cattle. There 
is a regular mail ser\dce between Cayenne and Martinique once a 
month. Cayenne is the seat of the government of French Guiana, 
and was formerly a penal settlement for political offenders. The 
temperature of. (Cayenne is between 76^ and 88^ F throughout the 
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year; but the heat is tempered by easterly winds. Between De- 
ceml^r and March a north wind blows. Fevers often attack the 
inhabitants; but the climate, though moist, is on the whole 
healthy. (See Guiana.) 

CAYENNE PEPPER (Guinea Pepper, Spattish Pepper, 
Chilly), a preparation from the dried fruit of various spx^cics of 
Capsicum, a genus of the family Solanaccae. The true peppers 
are members of a totally distinct family Tiperaceae. The fruits 
of Capsicum have all a strong, pungent flavour. The capsicums 
bear a greenish<white flower, with a star-shaped corolla and five 
anthers standing up in the centre of the flower like a tube, through 
which projects the slender style. The podlike fruit consists of an 
envelope at first fleshy and afterwards leathery, within which are 
the spongy pulp and several seeds. The plants are herbaceous or 
shrubby; the leaves are entire, and alternate, or in pairs near one 
another; the flowers arc solitary and do not arise in the leaf-axils. 
There are about 30 species, natives of Central and South America. 
They are now grown in various parts of the w’orld, both for the 
fruit and for ornament. The principal source of cayenne pepper 
is C. anniium, the spur or goat jx'pjx'r, a dwarf shrub, a native of 
South America, but commonly cultivated in the East Indies. It 
produces a small, narrow, bright red pod, having very pungent 
properties. Chillies , the dried fruit of capsicums, are used to make 
chilly-vinegar, as well as for pickles. Cayenne pepper is manufac- 
tured from the ripe fruits, which are dried, ground, mixed with 
wheat flour, and made into cakes with yeast; the cakes arc baked 
till hard like biscuit; and then ground and .silled. The pepixT is 
sometimes prepared by simply drying the pods and pounding them 
fine in a mortar. Chillies have been in use from time immemorial; 
they are eaten in great quantity by the people of Guiana and 
other warm countries, and in Europe are consumed both as a spice 
and as medicine. 

CAYEY, an interior to^m of Porto Rico. Pop. (19:8), 5.835. 
The population of the municipal district in 1920 was 23.618. 
The altitude is 1,400ft. and the average temperature about 71° F. 
Caycy, one of the healthiest and mo.st beautifully located towns 
of the island, is on the famous military highway l)uilt by Spain 
diagonally across the island from San Juan on the Atlantic ocean 
to Ponce on the Caribbean .sea. One of the branches of this high- 
way extends to Guayama and another to Salinas, both on the 
Caribbean. On account of its healthy climate the Spanish rulers 
established a military post here; tlie Americans succeeding them 
used it as a United States army post, and it is now a sub-post of 
the 65th Regiment of the regular army. The United States 
naval communication service has a high-power station at Cayey 
(also available for the use of other branches of the Federal Gov- 
ernment) for direct communication with Washington and with 
Balboa in the Canal Zone. The town is well built, with water- 
works, electric light, hospitals and schools. It is the centre of a 
region where tobacco and coffee of superior quality are produced, 
and has many warehouses and factories. 

CAYLEY, ARTHUR ( 1821-1895), English mathematician, 
was born at Richmond, Surrey, on Aug. 16, 1821. He entered 
Trinity college, Cambridge, as a pensioner, became a scholar in 
May 1840, senior wrangler, first Smith’s prizeman and fellow’ of 
Trinity in 1842, and a major fellow in 1845. In 1846, he entered 
at Lincoln’s Inn, and became a pupil of the conveyancer Mr. 
Christie. He was called to the bar in 1840, and remained at the 
bar till he was elected to the new’ Sadlerian chair of pure mathe- 
matics at Cambridge in 1863, w’hen he married Susan, daughter 
of Robert Moline of Greenwich. He held this chair till his death, 
on Jan. 26, 1895. His 800 mathematical papers, published in 
13 large quarto volumes by the Cambridge University Press, treat 
of nearly every subject of pure mathematics, and also of theo- 
retical dynamics and spherical and physical astronomy. He was 
as much a geometrician as an analyst. We may especially mention 
his ten memoirs on quantics (1854-1878), his creation of the 
theory of matrices, his researches on the theory of groups, his 
memoir on abstract geometry, a subject which he created, his 
introduction to geometry of the “absolute,” his researches on the 
higher singularities of curves and surfaces, the cla.ssification of 
cubic curves^ additions to the theories of rational transformation 


and correspondence, the theory of the twenty-seven lines that lie 
on a cubic surface, the theor>’ of elliptic functions, the attraction 
of ellipsoids, and the British Association reports. 1857 and 1S62, 
on recent progress in general and stxcial theoretical dynamics, and 
on the secular acceleration of the moon'.s mean motion. Com- 
petent judges have compared him to Leonhard Euler for his 
range, analytical power and introduction ot new and fertile theo- 
ries. He was the recipient of nearly every academic distinction 
that can l>e conferred ut)on an eminent man of science. His nature 
w’as noble and generous, and the universal appreciation of this 
fact gave him great influence in his university. His portrait, by 
Low’es I>ickinson. was placed in the hall of Trinity college in 1874, 
and his bust, by Henry Wiles, in the library of the same college 
in 1888. 

CAYLUS, ANNE CLAUDE, Comtk of,, Marquis d'Ester- 
nay, baron de Bran.sac (1692-1765), I’rench archaeologist and 
man of letters, was born in Paris. His mother, the comles.se de 
Caylus (1673-1729), was a cousin of Mine, de Maintenon, who 
brought her up like her own daughter. She wrote valuable 
memoirs of the court of Louis XIV. entitled Souvenirs; the.se 
were edited by Voltaire (1770) and by many later editors, notably 
by Ch. Asselineau ( i860). Caylus was on active service with the 
French army from 1709-14. After the I’eace of Rasladt he trav- 
elled in Italy, Greece, the East, England and Germany. He be- 
came an active member of the Academy of Painting and Sculpture 
and of the Academy of Inscriptions. Among his works are Recueil 
iVantujnites (^j^yptiennes, etrusquvs, f^rerques, romaines et i^aul- 
oises (6 vols. 1752-55). N umismnta Aurea Imperatorum Roman- 
orum, and a Memoire ( 1755 ) on the method of encaustic painting 
with wax mentioned by Pliny, which he claimed to have redis- 
covered. Caylus was himself an admirable engraver; he also 
cau.sed engravings to be made of Bartoli's copies from ancient 
pictures. He encouraged young artists, but his patronage w^as 
.somewhat capricious. Diderot expre.s.sed this fact in an epigram in 
his Salon of 1765 : “La mort nous a delivres du plus cruel des ama- 
teurs.” The Comte de Caylus had quite another side to his char- 
acter. He had a thorough acquaintance with the gayest and 
mo.st disreputable sides of Parisian life, and left a number of more 
or less witty stories dealing with it. These were collected (Am- 
sterdam, 1787) as his Oeuvres hadines compU^tes, 'I'hc best of 
them is the Histoire de M. Guillaume, cochrr (c. 1730). 

The Souvenirs du comle dr Caylus, publi.shed in 1805, is of very 
doufitful authenticity. .SVr al.so A. and J. de Gnnrourt. Portraits 
intimrs du XV IIP . siiclr; C'h. Ni-sard’s edition of the Cnrrrspondanrr 
du comtf de Caylus aver Ir pt^re Paciaudi (1877); and Rochebluve, 
Lc Comte de Ca\lus (1800). 

CAYMAN, the name apjilied loosely to various alligators 
(q.v.), esfiecially in South America. The word is also used generi- 
cally. some systematists separating two species of alligator as 
caymans. 

CAYMAN ISLANDS, three low-lying islands in the West 
Indies. Grand Cayman, Little Cayman and Cayman Brae, are 
situated between 79° 44' and 80"* 26' W. and h/' 44' and iq"" 46' 
N., forming a dependency of Jamaica, which lies 178m. E.S.E. 
Grand Cayman, a fiat rock-bound island protected by coral reefs, 
is 17m. long, and varies from 4m. to 7m, in breadth. It has two 
towns, Georgetown and Boddentown. Little C’ayman and Cay- 
man Brae are both about 70m. E.N.E. of Grand Cayman. The 
.soil is shallow but not infertile. Some small mahogany and other 
timber and dye-woods arc grown. Large quantities of coconuts 
are produced in the two smaller islands. Pho.sj^hate dcpo.sits arc 
worked, but the most lucrative occut)ation is catching turtles for 
export to Jamaica. The white people are of fine t)hysique, are 
excellent shipwrights, and do a trade in schooners built locally. 
The Government is administered by a commissioner, and the laws 
passed by the local legislature are subject to the assent of the 
governor of Jamaica. Population about 5,365. The i.slands were 
discovered by Columbus, who named them Tortugas, from the 
turtles with which the surrounding seas abound. They were never 
occupied by the Spaniards and were colonized from Jamaica by 
the British. 

CAYUGA AND SENECA CANAL: 5^?^ New York 
State Barge Canal System. 
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CAYUVAVAN, a linguistic stock of South American Indians 
comprising but a single tribe. The validity of this stock is doubt- 
ful. The Cayuvavas formerly lived in northern Bolivia on and 
west of the Mamore river for some 6om. above its confluence with 
the Guapor6. The surviving remnants are now mainly settled at 
the mission of Exaltacion de Santa Cruz. The Indians of this 
group were sedentary agriculturists, and known as the best canoe- 
men of the region. They appear to have retained little of their 
old culture and, like many of the tribes of this area, are very little 
known. 

See A. D’Orbigny, VHomme Atnericain (Paris, 1839). 

CAZALi;S, JACQUES ANTOINE MARIE DE (1758- 
1805), French orator and politician, was born at Grenade in 
Languedoc, of a family of the lower nobility. Before 1789 he 
was a cavalry officer, but in that year was returned as deputy 
to the states general. In the Constituent Assembly he belonged 
to the section of moderate royalists who sought to set up a con- 
stitution on the English model, and his speeches in favour of 
retaining the right of war and peace in the king’s hands and on 
the organization of the judiciary gained the applause even of 
his opponents. After the insurrection of Aug. 10, 1792, which 
led to the downfall of royalty, Cazal^s emigrated. He fought in 
the army of the against revolutionary France, lived in 

Switzerland and in England, and did not return to France until 
1803. He died on Nov. 24, 1805. His son, Edmond de Cazal^s, 
wrote philosophical and religious studies. 

See Discours de Cazalds, cd. by Chare (1821), with an introduction; 
F. A. Aulard, Les Orateurs de la Constiluanlc (2nd ed., 1905). 

CAZALIS, HENRI (1840-1909), French poet and man of 
letters, was born at Cormeilles-en-Parisis (Seine-et-Oise). He 
wrote under the pseudonyms of Jean Caselli and Jean Labor. His 
oriental habits of thought earned for him the title of the “Hindoo 
du Parnasse contem{x)rain.” 

His works include: Chants populaircs de Vltalie (1865) ; Vita iristis, 
Rdverics faniasUgues, Romances sans musique (1805); Le Livre du 
n^ant (1872) ; Henry Regnault, sa vie et son oeuvre (1872) ; Vlllusion 
O875-93) ; Melancholia (1878); Cantique dcs caniiques (1885); Les 
Quatrains d*Al-Gazali (1896) ; William Morris (1897). See a notice by 
P. Bourget in Anlholo^ic des poHes fr. du XIX s sUcle (1887-88); 
J. Lemaitrc, Les Contemporains (1889) ; E. Faguet in the Revue bleue 
(Oct. 1893). 

CAZEMBE, the hereditary name of an African chief, whose 
territory was situated south of Lake Mweru and north of Bang- 
weulu, between 9" and S. In the end of the i8th century the 
authority of the Cazembe was widely recognized. The kingdom, 
known also as the Cazembe, diminished in power and extent, until 
the last quarter of the 19th century, when the Cazembe sank to 
the rank of a petty chief. The country is now divided between 
(ireat Britain and Belgian Congo. The British half, east of the 
Luapula, forms part of Rhodesia, and its chief town is Kazembe, 
g"" 49' S., 28° 52' E. The native state, ruled by negroes, who over- 
came the aboriginals, had attained a certain degree of civilization. 
Agriculture was diligently followed, and cotton cloth, earthenware 
and iron goods manufactured. The country contains rich deposits 
of copper, and copper ore was one of the principal articles of 
export. On his accession every new Cazembe chose a new site 
for his residence. In 1796 the Cazembe was visited by Manoel 
Caetano Pereira, a Portuguese merchant. Between that date and 
I S3 1 it was visited several times by Portuguese, one of whom. Dr. 
Francesco Jose Maria de Lacerda, left behind him a valuable 
journal. In 1868 David Livingstone visited the Cazembe, w^hose 
capital at that time numbered no more than 1,000 souls. Since 
1894, when the country was divided between Britain and the 
Congo State, it has been thoroughly explored. An important 
copper mining industry is carried on in the Congo division of the 
territory. 

See The Lands of the Cazembe, published by the Royal Geographical 
Society in 1S73, containing translations of Lacerda and Baptista's jour- 
nals, and a r^suin6 of Gumitto’s 0 Muaia Cazembe (Lisbon, 1854); 
also Livingstone’s Last Journals (London, 1874). 

CAZIN, JEAN CHARLES (1840-1001), French land- 
scape-painter, son of a well-known doctor, F. J. C^n (1788- 
iS 64\ was bom at Samer, Pas-de-Calais. After studying in 


France, he went to England and was strongly influenced by the 
pre-Raphaelite movepnent. His chief earlier pictures have a 
religious interest; such are ‘The Flight into Egypt” (1877) and 
“Hagar and Ishmael” (1880, Luxembourg). Later, his combina- 
tion of luminous landscape with figure-subjects (“Souvenir de 
fete,” 1881 ; “Joum6e faite,” 1888) gave him a wide repute and 
made him the leader of a new school of idealistic subject-painting 
in France. His wife, Marie Cazin, who was his pupil, was also a 
well-known artist and sculptor. 

CAZOTTE, JACQUES (1719-1792), French author, was 
bom at Dijon. He was educated by the Jesuits, and at 27 ob- 
tained a public office at Martinique, returning to Paris in 1760 
with the rank of commissioner-general. The most famous of his 
works is the Diahle amoureux (1772), a tale with a Spanish setting 
in which the hero raises the devil. About 1775 Cazotte embraced 
the views of the Illuminati, declaring himself possessed of the 
power of prophecy. It was upon this fact that La Harpe based 
his famous jeu d^esprit, in which he represents Cazotte as prophe- 
sying the most minute events of the Revolution. On the discovery 
of some fantastic letters in Aug. 1792, Cazotte was arrested; and 
though he escaped for a time through the heroism of his daughter 
he was executed on Sept. 2 5. 

Other works by Cazotte arc Les MiUe et une fadaises (1742; Eng. 
tnins. 1927); and a prose epic OlUvier (1762). The only complete 
edition is the Oeuvres badines ct morales, historiques et philosophiques 
de Jacques CazoUe (1816-17), though more than one collection ap- 
peared during his lifetime. An Edition de luxe of the Diable amoureux 
was edited (1878) by A. J. Pons, and a selection of Cazotte ’s Contes, 
edited (1880) by Octave L'zanne, is included in the series o! Petits 
Conieurs du XV IIP' sidclc. The best notice of Cazotte is in the 
Illumines (1852) of G6rard de Nerval. 

CAZUNGO: see Angola. 

“C*» BATTERY is an electric battery, used in radio circuits. 
It is connected between the cathode or negative electrode and the 
grid of a vacuum tube and supplies a direct voltage to the grid. 

C-C.C. HIGHWAY, known 
as the “Three Cs” highway, ex- 
tends from Cleveland on the 
Great Lakes, through Columbus, 
the capital of Ohio, to Cincinnati 
on the Ohio river. It is about 
260 m. long and passes through 
the heart of the State. Medina, 
Wooster, Mt. Vernon and Wash- 
ington Court House lie in its 
path. 

CEANOTHUS, in botany, a 
genus of North American shrubs 
or trees of the buckthorn family 
(Rhamnaceae), comprising more 
than 50 species found chiefly in 
the Pacific coast region, 30 of 
which are native to California. The small but showy white or 
blue flowers are usually borne in dense panicles or umbels. Sev- 
eral species and various hybrids are grown as garden plants. Only 
two species occur east of the Rocky Mountains, the New Jersey 
tea or great red-root (C. americanm) and the lesser red-root (C. 
ovatus), both widely distributed. The genus attains its maximum 
development in the foothills and mountains of California, often 
constituting a considerable part of the shrubs of the chaparral 
belt. Noteworthy representatives are the California lilac and the 
Oregon tea-tree {qq-v.), 

cearA, a northern maritime State of Brazil, bounded north 
by the Atlantic, east by the Atlantic and the States of Rio Grande 
do Norte and Parahyba, south by Pernambuco, and west by 
Piauhy, and having an area of 57i356 sq. miles. It lies partly 
upon the north-east slope of the great Brazilian plateau, and 
partly upon the sandy coastal plain. Its surface is a succession of 
great terraces, facing north and north-east, formed by the denuda- 
tion of the ancient sandstone plateau which once covered this 
part of the continent; the terraces are seamed by watercourses, 
and their valleys broken by hills and ranges of highlands, usu- 
ally described as mountain ranges, but in fact only the remains 
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of the ancient plateau, capped with horizontal strata of sandstone, 
and having a remarkably uniform altitude of 2,000 to 2400ft. The 
hat top of such a range is called a ckapada or taboleira, and its 
width in places is from 32 to 56 miles. 

The boundary line with Piauhy follows one of these ranges, the 
Serra de Ibiapaha, which unites with another range on the south- 
ern boundary of the State, known as the Serra do Araripe. An- 
other range, or escarpment, crosses the State from east to west, 
but is broken into two principal divisions, each having several 
local names. These ranges are not continuous, the breaking down 
of the ancient plateau having been irregular and uneven. The 
higher ranges intercept considerable moisture from the south-east 
trade winds, and their flanks and valleys are covered with forest, 
but the plateaus are either thinly wooded or open campo. These 
upland forests are of a scrubby character and are called catingas. 

The sandy, coastal plain, with a width of 12 to i8m., is nearly 
bare of vegetation; behind there is a more elevated region with 
broken surfaces and sandy soil which is amenable to cultivation 
and produces fruit and most tropical products when conditions 
are favourable. The rivers of the State arc small and, with 
one or two exceptions, become completely dry in the dr\^ season. 
The largest is the Jaguaribe, which flows entirely across the State 
in a north-east direction with an estimated length of 210 to 465 
miles. The year is divided into a rainy and dry season, the rains 
beginning in January to March and lasting until June. The soil of 
the interior is thin and porous and docs not retain moi.sture; conse- 
quently the long, dry season turns this part of the country into 
a barren waste, relieved only by vegetation along the river courses 
and mountain ranges, and by the hardy, widely distributed carna- 
huba palm (Coprrnicia cerifera), which in places forms groves 
of considerable extent. Sometimes the rains fail altogether, and 
then a drought (sicca) ensues, causing famine and |x;stilence 
throughout the entire region. The most destructive droughts re- 
corded are tho.se of 1711, 1723, 1777-78, 1790, 1825, 1844-45 and 
1877-78, the last -mentioned destroying nearly all the live-stock in 
the State, and causing the death through starvation and pestilence 
of nearly half a million people — more than half the population — 
while thousands more were obliged to migrate to other states. 

There are two lines of railway running inland from the coast: 
the Baturite line from Fortaleza to Cedro, 475 miles, and the 
Sobral line from Camocim (a small port) to Gratheus, about 210 
miles. The railways were built by the national government after 
the drought of 1877-78 to give work to the starving refugees, and 
are now operated under leases. Great dams are also being con- 
structed and extensive irrigation systems laid out. 

Only a very small [lercentage of the population which numbered 
1.319,228 in 1920 and is of European origin, the very large ma- 
jority being mestizos. There are few negroes. The number of 
landed proprietors, professional men, merchants, etc. is compara- 
tively small (about one-sixth); the remaining five-sixths own no 
property, pay no taxes, and derive no benefits from the social and 
I>olitical institutions about them beyond the protection of the 
proprietors upon whose estates they live, the nominal protection 
of the State, and an occasional day's wage. Education has made 
no impression upon such people, and is confined almost exclusively 
to the upper clas.ses, from which some of the most prominent men 
in Brazilian politics and literature have come. 

The State of Ceara has formed a bishopric of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church since 1853, the bishop having his residence at Fortaleza. 
The State i.s represented in the national congress by three senators 
and ten deputies. The capital is Fortaleza, sometimes called 
Ccard, which is also the principal commerdal centre and shipping 
port. Its population in 1926 was 78,986. The principal towns are 
Aracaty, Baturit6, Acarahu, Crato, Maranguape and Sobral. 

The territory of Ccard Includes three of the capitanias origi- 
nally granted by the Portuguese crown in 1534. The first attempts 
to settle the territory failed, and the earliest Portuguese settle- 
ment was made near the mouth of the Rio Camocim in 1604. The 
French were already established on the coast, with their head- 
quarters at Saint Louis, now Maranhao. Ccari was occupied by 
the Dutch from 1637-54, and became a dependency of Pernam- 
buco in 1680: this relationship lasted until 1799, v^cn the capi- 


tonki of Cear& was made independent. The capitarm became a 
province in 1822 under Dorn Pedro 1 . A revolution followed in 
1824, the president of the province was deposed 15 days after his 
arrival, and a republic was proclaimed. Internal dissensions im- 
mediately broke out, the new president was assassinated, and after 
a brief reign of terror the province resumed its allegiance to the 
empire. Ceara was one of the first provinces of Brazil to abolish 
slavery. 

Bibliogratiiy. — 5ff Rodolpho Theophilo, Historia da Sfcca do 
Ceardt 1S27 a jUSo (Fortaleza, 1H83) ; Professor and Mrs. Louls.^gassiz. 
/I Journry in Brazil (Boston, iSog) ; George Giirdiner, Trawls in the 
Interior of Brazil (1H46) ; C. F. Hartt, Geology and Physical Geog- 
raphy of Brazil (Boston, 1870) ; and H. H. Smith, Brazil: the Amazon 
and the Coast (1870). Pierre Denis, Brazil (New York and London, 
1911) ; I. W. McConnell, ‘‘Irrigation in Brazil,” Bull. Pan- Am. Vnion, 
vol. liii. (1924), pp. 68S-706; R. C. Mossmun, ‘‘The Climate of Sao 
Paulo and Ceara,’* Quart. Jour. Roy. Met. Soc. v'ol. xlv., pp. 53-63, 
69-79. 

CEAWLIN (d. 593), king of the West Saxons, included, in 
the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, among the “Brctwaldas” or specially 
powerful kings, succeeded his father Cynric in 560. He took Sil- 
chester, :md moving eastwards Ceawlin and his brother Cut ha 
defeated the forces of Aethelberht, king of Kent, at the battle of 
Wibbandun in 5t)8. In 577 he led the West Saxons from Win- 
chester towards the Severn valley; gained u victory over three 
British kings, Conmail, Condidan and l arinmail, at Deorham, and 
added the district round Gloucester, Bath and Cirencester to his 
kingdom, thus isolating the Britons of Cornwall from tho.se of 
Wales. A further advance was begun in 583. IJriconium, a town 
near the Wrekin, and Pengwyrn, the modern Shrewsl)ury, were 
destroyed, but Ceawlin was defeated by the Britons at Fethanlcag 
or Faddiley, near Nantwich, and his progress was effectually 
checked. Internal strife among the West Saxons followed. In 
591 Ceawlin lo.st the western part of his kingdom; in 592 he was 
defeated by his nephew, Ceolric, at Wanborough, driven frtun 
I Wessex, and was killed in 593. 

See Two of the Saxon Chronicles, ed. by C. Plummer (Oxford, 
1892) ; E. Guest, Origines Celticae vol. ii. (1883). 

CEBES, the name of two Greek philosophers. (1) Cicnts or 
Cvzicrs, mentioned in Athenaeus (iv. 156 d), .seems to have been 
a Stoic, who lived during the reign t)f Marcus Aurelius. Some 
would attribute to him the Tahnla Cehvtis (.see below), but 
as that work was well known in the time of Lucian, it is probably 
to be placed earlier. (2; Cf.he.s of Thfues, a disciple of Socrates 
and Philolaus. He is one of the speakers in the Phavdo of Plato, 
in which he is repre.sented as an earnest se(‘ker after virtue and 
truth, keen in argument and cautiou.s in decision. Three dialogues, 
the 'E/ 556 /X 7 ;, the ^pimxos and the IUra{ or Tabula, are ascribed 
to him by Suidas arul Diogenes Laertius. The two former are lost, 
and most .scholars deny the authenticity of the Tabula on the 
ground of material and verbal anachronisms. They attribute it 
either to Cebes of Cyzicus (above) or to an anonymous author, 
of the i.st century a.d., who assumed the character of Cebes of 
Thebes. In the form of an interj)retation of an allegorical picture 
in the temple of Cronus at Athens or Thebes, it develops the 
Platonic theory of pre-exi.stence, and shows that true education 
consists in the formation of character. 

The Tabula has been translated both into European languages 
and into Arabic (the latter published with the Greek text and 
Lat. trans. by Salmasius in 1640) ; Eng. Irans. by H. E. Seebohm 
(Chipping Camden, 1906). It Is usually printed together with Epic 
tetus. Separate eds. by S. S Jerram (with intro, and note.s, 1878), 
C. Prachtcr (1893), and many others. See Zeller’s Hislorv of Greek 
Philosophy; F. Klopfer, De Cebetis Tabula (1818-22); C. Prachter, 
Cehetis Tabula quanam aetate cnnscripta esse videntur (1885) ; R. 
Clark, Characters of Theophrastus, etc. (1909). 

CEBU, a municipality (with administration centre and 79 
barrios or districts), a port of entry and the capital of the province 
and island of Cebu (the most den.scly populated province of the 
archipelago), Philippine Islands, on the cast coast, and the metrop- 
(flis of the Bisayan group. Pop. (igi8) 65.502, of whom 32,476 
were males; only 333 of the total were whites. T*he surrounding 
country, which is level and fertile, is connected with other parts 
of the tslaiy! by good motor roads. Cebu is the chief t)oint on the 
railway which runs along the cast roast of the island. The port, 
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formed by the north-west shore of the island of Mactan, is well 
protected from violent winds, and in front of it stands a pic- 
turesque Spanish fort. The streets are wide and regularly laid out. 
Cebu is an episcopal see, and the palace of the bishop, although 
small, is widely known for its interior decorations. The Augus- 
tinian church is famous for its so-called miraculous image of the 
Santo Nino, which dates from the time of Magellan’s expedition. 
The cathedral was finished toward the end of the i8th century. 
Commercially, Cebu is the second centre of the archipelago. 
Abaca, tobacco, sugar and copra are the most important exports. 
In addition to the trade with foreign ports, a lucrative trade is 
carried on with Manila, Bohol, Negros, northern Mindanao 
and other parts. Salt, pottery and fabrics of silk, sinamay, abaca 
and cotton are manufactured, and sugar sacks are woven in con- 
siderable quantity. A meteorological station is established here. 
In 1918 Cebu had 143 manufacturing establishments, with out- 
put valued at 2,926,000 pesos, and 217 household industry es- 
tablishments with output valued at 100,200 pesos. Of the 22 
schools, 15 were public. A branch of the Philippine library has 
been established in Cebu. The site of the municipality had long 
been a village of the natives when the first Spaniards under Magel- 
lan landed on the island on April 7, 1521. Magellan was killed 
in the island of Mactan across from the municipality. The first 
Spanish settlement in the Philippines was established in Cebu 
by Miguel L6pez de Legazpi in 1565, and from that year to 1571 
it was the capital of the country. Cebu has had an important his- 
tory and is now the commercial rival of Iloilo. It was first thrown 
oi^ien to foreign trade in 1863. The language spoken is Cebu- 
Bisayan. 

CECCO D’ASCOLI (1257-1327), the popular name of 
Francesco degli Stahili, a famous Italian encyclopaedist and 
poet — Cecco being the diminutive of Francesco, and Ascoli, in 
the marshes of Ancona, the place of his birth. In 1322 he was 
made professor of astrology at Bologna university, but, having 
written a commentary on the sphere of John de Sacrobosco 
(pub. Venice, 1518), in which he propounded daring theories con- 
terning the agency of demons, he got into difficulties with the 
clerical party. He betook himself to Florence, where his attack on 
the Coinmedia of Dante, and the Canzone d* Amore of Guido 
Cavalcanti sealed his fate. He was burned at Florence in 1327. 

His Acerba (from acervus)^ an encyclopaedic poem (best cd. 
Venice, 1510), con.sists of four books in scsta riina, treating in 
order of astronomy and meteorology, of stellar influences, of 
physiognomy, of the vices and virtues of minerals, of the love 
of animals, of moral, phy.sical and theological piroblems. 

Sff G. Castelli, La Vita c le Opere di C. dWscoU (Bologna, 1892), 
and C. Lozzi, C. d' Ascoli (1904). 

CECIL, the name of a famous English family. This house, 
whose two branches hold each a marquessate, had a great states- 
man and administrator to establish and enrich it. The first Lord 
Burghley’s many inquiries concerning the origin of his family 
created for it more than one splendid and improbable genealogy, 
although his grandfather is the first ascertained ancestor. In the 
latter half of the 15th century a family of yeomen or small gentry 
with the surname of Seyceld, whose descendants were accepted by 
Lord Burghley as his kinsmen, lived on their lands at Allt yr 
Vnys in Walterstone, a Herefordshire parish on the Welsh 
marches. Of the will of Richard ap Philip Seyceld of Allt yr 
Vnys, made in 1508, one David ap Richard Seyceld, apparently 
his younger son, was overseer. This David seems identical with 
David Cyssell, Scisseld or Cecil!, a yeoman admitted in 1494 to 
the freedom of Stamford in Lincolnshire. At Stamford he pros- 
pered, being three times mayor and three times member of parlia- 
ment for the borough, and he served as sheriff of Northampton- 
shire in 1532-33- Remaining in the service of Henry VIII. he 
was advanced to be yeoman of the chamber and sergeant-at-arms, 
being rewarded with several profitable leases and offices. By his 
first marriage David Cecil left at his death in 1536 a son and 
heir, Richard Cecil, who enjoyed a place at court as yeoman of 
the king’s wardrobe under Henry VIII. and Edward VI. A gentle- 
man of the privy chamber and sometime sheriff of Rutland, Rich- 
ard Cecil had his share at the distribution of abbe/ lands, St. 


Michael’s priory in Stamford being among the grants made to 
him. William Cecil, only son of Richard, was bom, by his own 
account, in 1520, at Bourne in Lincolnshire. He advanced him- 
self first ia the service of the protector Somerset, after whose fall, 
his great abilities being necessary to the council, he was made a 
secretary of state and sworn of the privy council.^ In 1571 he was 
created Lord Burghley, and from 1572, when he was given the 
Garter, he was lord high treasurer and principal minister to Queen 
Elizabeth. By his first wife, Mary Cheke, sister of the scholar Sir 
John Cheke, tutor to Edward VI., he was father to Thomas, first 
earl of Exeter. By a second wife, Mildred Cooke, the most learned 
lady of her time, he had an only surviving son, Robert Cecil, 
ancestor of the house of Salisbury. 

Created earl of Exeter by James I., the second Lord Burghley 
was more soldier than statesman, and from his death to the pres- 
ent day the elder line of the Cecils has taken small part in public 
affairs. William Cecil, 2nd earl of Exeter, took as his first wife 
the Lady Roos, daughter and heir of the 3rd earl of Rutland of 
the Manners family. The son of this marriage inherited the barony 
of Roos as heir general, and died as a Roman Catholic at Naples 
in 1618 leaving no issue. A third son of the ist earl was Edward 
Cecil, a somewhat incompetent military commander, created in 
J625 Lord Cecil of Putney and Viscount W’imblcdon, titles that 
died with him in 163 8, although he was thrice married. In 1801 
a marquessate was given to the loth earl of Exeter, the story of 
whose marriage with Sarah Hoggins, daughter of a Shropshire 
husbandman, has been refined by Tenny.son into the romance of 
“The Lord of Burleigh.” This elder line is still seated at Burghley, 
the great mansion built by their ancestor, the first lord. 

The younger or Hatfield line was founded by Robert Cecil, the 
only surviving son of the great Burghley’s second marriage. As a 
secretary of State he followed in his father’s steps, and on the 
death of Elizabeth he may be said to have secured the accession 
of King James, who created him Lord Cecil of Essendine (1603), 
Viscount Cranborne (1O04), and carl of Salisbury (1605). Forced 
by the king to exchange his house of Theobalds for Hatfield, he 
died in 1612, worn out with incessant labour, before he could in- 
habit the house which he built upon his new Hertfordshire estate. 
Of Burghley and his son Sali.sbury, “great ministers of state in the 
eyes of Christendom,” Clarendon writes that “their wisdom and 
virtues died with them.” The 2nd earl of Salisbury, “a man of 
no words, except in hunting and hawking,” was at first remarked 
for his obsequiousness to the court party, but taking no part in 
the Civil War came at last to sit in the Protector's parliament. 
After the Restoration, Pepys saw him, old and discredited, at 
Hatfield, and notes him as “my simple Lord Salisbury.” The 7th 
earl was created marquess of Salisbury in 1789. 

Hatfield House, a great Jacobean mansion wffiich has suffered 
much from restoration and rebuilding, contains in its library the 
famous series of state papers which passed through the hands of 
Burghley and his son Salisbury, invaluable sources for the history 
of their period. ( 0 . B.) 

{See also, Exeter, Earls; Marquesses and Dukes of; mem- 
bers of the Cecil family separately mentioned are: Burchuey, 
William Cecil; Sausbury, Robert, 3RD Marqi ess of; Salis- 
bury, Robert Cecil, ist Earl of; Cecil, Lord Hugh; Cecil of 
Chelwood, 1ST Viscount). 

CECIL, LORD HUGH RICHARD HEATHCOTE 

(1869- ), English politician, youngest son of the 3rd Mar- 

quess of Salisbury, the prime minister, was bom on Oct. 14, 1S69, 
and was educated at Eton and University college, Oxford, where 
he obtained a first class in modem history in 1891, and was elected 
a fellow of Hertford college. He became one of his father’s secre- 
taries. He sat in the House of Commons as a Unionist for Green- 
wich (1895-1906), and for Oxford university from 1910 onward. 
He took a keen interest in church matters and was remarkable 
in debate for his oratorical powers and the loftiness of his ideals. 
In the stormy debates on the Balfour Education bill of 1902 he 
maintained that the only possible basis of general agreement was 
that every child should be brought up in the belief of its parents. 
He and Winston Churchill gathered round them, in the early 
years of the 20th century, a small group of young and able Con- 
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servative members, whose independent proceedings attracted some 
attention. He took a decided part in resisting tariff reform, and 
had no seat in the House between 1906 and 1910. He threw 
himself immediately and with passion into the struggle over the 
proposed curtailment of the powers of the House of Lords, and 
was active in resistance to the Parliament bill. 

During the World War he joined the Flying Corps; he also 
served as a member of the commission that enquired into the 
Mesopotamia expedition. After the war be took a less active part 
in politics, but generally found himself in agreement wnth his 
brother, Lord Robert (later Lord Cecil of Chelwood), in adopting 
a more independent attitude toward the Coalition Government. 
With him, too, he supported the Enabling bill, and he became a 
prominent member of the Church Assembly set up in accordance 
with its provisions. In the conflict which arose over the Prayer 
Book Measure in 1928 he gave energetic support to the new 
proposals, both inside and out of the House of Commons, where 
his great knowledge on ecclesiastical questions commanded the 
respect of his opponents. 

CECIL OF CHELWOOD, EDGAR ALGERNON 
ROBERT CECIL, 1ST Viscount (1864- ), British .states- 

man. known before his elevation to the peerage as Lord Robert 
Cecil, third son of the third Marquess of Salisbury, was born on 
Sept. 14, 1864. He w'as educated at Eton and University college, 
Oxford, and was a prominent speaker at the Oxford Union. Lord 
Robert acted as one of his father's private secretaries from 1886 
to 1888. He was called to the bar at the Inner Temple in 1887, and 
appeared in many important cases. He took silk in igoo. 

In 1906 he entered parliament as Conservative member for 
East Marylebone, and he was one of the principal critics of Bir- 
rell’s abortive education bill of that year. On many questions he 
took a heterodox position from the party point of view. In par- 
ticular he dissociated him.self from the tariff reform policy of 
Chamberlain, and thereby with Parliament from 1910 to 1911, 
when he was returned at a by-election for the Hitchin division of 
Herts, retaining this seat until his elevation to the [werage in 
1923. He immediately resumed his old place as a powerful, though 
independent critic of Liberal policy, esf)ecially of the disestablish- 
ment of the church in Wales. He was one of the best friends of 
the women suffragists, and expre.ssed the strongest disapprobation 
of the violent measures taken against them, though he did not 
palliate the offences against law and order of the extreme militants. 
Ultimately, after women had been granted the suffrage, he had the 
satisfaction of carrying a resolution “to amend the law with re- 
sj>ect to the capacity of women to sit in Parliament” (Oct. 21, 
1918). 

Lord Robert was in office throughout the World War from the 
time that the Unionists associated themselves with the Govern- 
ment in May 1915 till the Armistice. As under-secretary for for- 
eign affairs, then as minister of blockade and lastly as assistant 
secretary of State for foreign affairs, he was mainly concerned 
with the vital question of blockade. Lord Robert resigned at the 
general election of 1918 on the ground that he could not support 
the decision of the coalition Ministry to treat Welsh disestablish- 
ment as a fait accompli. Though no longer a minister of the 
crown, he nevertheless went over to Paris in 1919, where he served 
as chairman of the Supreme Economic Council, and played one of 
the principal parts, together with President Wilson and Gen. 
Smuts, in drafting the Covenant. After the peace he advocated 
increasingly full co-operation in the work of the League of Na- 
tions. In 1920 he attended the first Assembly of the League in 
Geneva as a representative of South Africa. In Parliament he 
steadily drifted into opposition to the coalition Ministry, and, 
though he did not form part of Bonar Law's Unionist Ministry 
in 1922, he joined Baldwin's first cabinet in May 1923 as Lord 
Privy Seal. He was raised to the peerage in Dec. 1923. He re- 
turned to office in Baldwin's second cabinet, in Nov. 1924, as chan- 
cellor of the duchy of Lancaster, and on several occasions acted 
as deputy for the foreign secretary, Sir Austen Chamberlain, on 
the Council of the League of Nations. As the principal British 
representative on the Disarmament Commission at Geneva in 


1926-27 he found that his instructions necessitated a policy not in 
complete accordance with his convictions, and in 1927 he resigned 
his place in the Baldwin administration because the cabinet failed 
to support the British delegation in their suggestion of a compro- 
mise on the cruiser question to meet American objections on this 
point. As joint-president (since 1919) of the League of Nations 
Union he began a public campaign on the disarmament question. 

CECILIA, SAINT (d. c. 176), patron saint of music and of 
the blind, is commemorated on Nov. 22. She was supposed to 
have been a noble Roman who with her husband and converts 
suffered martyrdom (c. 230), under the empt'ror Alexander Sever- 
us, but the researches of de Rossi (Roma Sotteranea ii. 147) 
confirm the statement of Fortunatus, bishop of Poitiers (d. 000), 
that she perished in Sicily under Marcus Aurelius (r. 176). The 
4th century church at Rome in her honour was rebuilt by Poi>e 
Paschal I. (c. 820) and again in 1599. Cecilia, whose musical 
fame rests on a passing notice in her legend that she praised God 
by instrumental and vocal music, has inspired many a master- 
piece in art. including the Raphael at Bologna, the Rubens in 
Berlin, the Domenichino in Paris, and in literature she is com- 
memorated by Chaucer's “Seconde Nonnes Tale” and by Dryden’s 
famous ode, set to music by Handel in 1736 and later by Sir 
Hubert Parry (1889). 

Another St. Cecilia, who suffered in Africa in the persecution 
of Diocletian (303-304), is commemorated on Feb. 1 1. 

U. Chevalier, Ripertoire des sources historiques (1005), i. 820 f. 

CECROPIA, in botany, a genus of trees (family Moraccae), 
native of tropical America. They are of rapid growth, affording 
a light wood used for making floats. C. pci tat a is the trumiH't 
tree, so-called from the use of its hollow stems by the Uaupe In- 
dians as a musical instrument. It is a tree reaching about 50ft. 
in height with a large spreading head, and deeply lobed leaves i jin. 
or more in diameter. The hollows of the stems and branches are 
inhabited by ants, which it has been claimed in return for the 
shelter thus afforded, and food in the form of succulent growths 
on the base of the leaf -stalks, repel the attacks of leaf-cutting ants^ 
which would otherwise strip the tree of its leaves. This is an* 
instance of ”myrmecophily,” f.e., a living together for mutual 
benefit of the ants and the plant. 

CECROPS, traditionally the first king of Attica (Pausanias 
ix. 33). He was said to have divided the inhabitants into 12 
communities, to have instituted the laws of marriage and projxjrty 
and a new form of worship. The introduction of bloodless .sacri- 
fice, the burial of the dead and the invention of writing were 
also attributed to him. He is said to have acted as umpire during 
the dispute of Po.seidon and Athena for the possession of Attica. 
As one of {hi: autochthones (q.v.) of Attica, Cecrops is repre.sented 
as human in the up^nir part of his body, while the lower part is 
shaf)ed like a dragon. Mi.s.s J. E. Harri.son (in Classical Review, 
Jan. 1895) endeavours to show that Cecrofis is the husband of 
Athena, identical with the snake-like Zeus Soter or Sosijjolis, and 
the father of Ercchtheu.s-Erichthonius. 

CEDAR, a name applied to several coniferous trees of the 
pine family (see Gymnosperms). 

Cedrus Lilmni, the far-famed Cedar of Lebanon, is a tree which, 
on account of its beauty, statelineis and strength, has always been 
a favourite with poets and painters, and which is frt'Cjuently em- 
ployed in the Scriptures as a symliol of power, prosperity and 
longevity. It grows to a vertical height of from 50 to 80 ft. and 
at an elevation of about 6,000 ft. above .sea-lcvci. In the young 
tree, the bole is straight and upright and one or two leading 
branches ri.se above the rest. As the tree increases in size, however, 
the upper branches become mingled together, and the tree is 
then clump-headed. Numerous lateral ramifying branches spread 
out from the main trunk in a horizontal direction, tier ur>on tier, 
covering a compass of ground the diameter of which is often 
greater than the height of the tree. The branchlets of the cedar 
take the same direction as the branches, and the foliage is very 
dense. The tree is evergreen; new leaves arc develofxjd every 
spring, but their fall is gradual. In shape the leave.s are straight, 
tapering, cylindrical and pointed; they are about i in. long, dark 
green and grow in alternate tufts of about 30 in number. The 
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male and female flowers grow on the same tree, but are separate. 
The cones on the upper side of the branches are flattened at the 
ends and are 4 to 5 in. in length and 2 in. wide; they take two 
years to come to perfection and while growing exude much resin. 
The scales are close pressed to one another and are reddish in 
colour. The seeds are provided with a long membranous wing. The 
root is strong and ramifying. The cedar flourishes best on sandy, 
loamy soils. Cedars occur in great numbers on Mt. Lebanon, 
^ chiefly on the western slopes, not forming a continuous forest, but 
’ in groves, some of which contain several thousands of trees. 
There are also large forests on the higher slopes of the Taurus 
and Anti-Taurus mountains. The wood is fragrant, though not 
so strongly scented as that of the juniper or red cedar of America. 
It is generally reddish-brown, light and of a coarse grain and 
spongy texture, ea.sy to work, but liable to shrink and warp. 
Mountain-grown wood is harder, stronger, less liable to warp and 
more durable. 

The cedar of Lebanon is cultivated in Europe for ornament 
only. It can be grown in parks and gardens, and thrives well; but 
the young plants are unable to bear great variations of tempera- 
ture. The term Eres (cedar) of Scripture does not apply strictly 
to one kind of plant ; the “cedars” for masts, mentioned in Ezek. 
xxvii. 5, must have been pine-trees. Drawers of cedar or chips of 
the wood are now employed to protect furs and woollen stuffs 
from injury by moths. Cedar-wood, however, is said to be in- 
jurious to natural history objects, and to instruments placed in 
cabinets made of it, as the resinous matter of the wood becomes 
deposited upon them. 

The genus Cedrus contains two other species closely allied to 
C. Lihani — Cedrus Deodara^ the deodar, or “god tree” of the 
Himalayas, and Cedrus atlantica, of the Atlas range, north Africa. 
The deodar forms forests on the mountains of Afghanistan, north 
Baluchistan and the north-west Himalayas; at an elevation of 
from 5,500 to 12,000 ft. it may grow to a height of 60 to 70 ft. 
before branching. The wood is close-grained, long-fibred, per- 
^fumed and highly resinous, and resists the action of water. The 
foliage is of a paler green, the leaves are slenderer and longer, and 
the twigs are thinner than those of C. Libam, The tree is em- 
ployed for a variety of u.seful purposes, especially in building. It 
is now cultivated in England and in California as an ornamental 
plant. C. atlantica, the Atlas cedar, has shorter and denser leaves 
than C. Libani; the leaves are glaucous, sometimes of a silvery 
whiteness, and the cones smaller than in the other two forms; its 
wood also is hard, and more rapid in growth than is that of the 
ordinary cedar. It is found at an altitude of from 4,000 to 6,000 
feet. 

The name cedar is applied to a variety of trees, including 
species of several genera of conifers, Juniperus, Thujay Libo- 
cedrus Chamaecyparis and Cupressus. Libocedrus decurrens of 
western North America is known in the United States as incense 
(or white) cedar, and the name “white cedar” is applied to 
Chamaecyparis Lawsoniamiy the Port Orford or Oregon cedar, a 
native of the north-west States. The Bermuda cedar {Juniperus 
bermudiaua) and the red or American cedar (/. virginiam) are 
used in joinery and in the manufacture of pencils. The Japanese 
cedar (Cryptomeria japomca) is a kind of cypress. Another 
species of cypress {Chamaecyparis t hy aides) y found in swamps in 
the south of Ohio and Massachusetts, is known as the American 
white cedar. The Spanish cedar is Jimiperus thurifera, a native of 
the western Mediterranean region, and also to another common 
species, J. Oxycedrus common in the Mediterranean region, form- 
ing a shrub or low tree with spreading branches and short, stiff, 
prickly leaves. A species of cypress, Cupressus lusitanicay natural- 
ized in the neighbourhood of Cintra, is known as the cedar of 
Goa. The genus Widdringtonia of tropical and South Africa is 
also known locally as cedar. The family Meliaceae (which is 
entirely distinct from the conifers) includes, along with'the mahog- 
anies and other valuable timber-trees, the Jamaica and the Austra- 
lian red cedars, Cedrela odorata and C. Toona respectively. 

See Veitch, Manual of Coniferae (2nd ed., 1900); C. C. Rogers, 
Conifers and Their Characteristics (1920). 

CEDAR-BIRD or CEDAR WAXWING: see Waxwing. 


I CEDAR CITY, a city of Iron county, Utah, in the south- 
western part of the State, at an elevation of over 5,000ft.; on Fed- 
eral highway 91, and the terminus of a branch line of the Union 
Pacific railway, constructed in 1923. The population was esti- 
mated locally at 3,750 in 1927. It is the largest city within a 
radius of 200m. ; is surrounded by vast expanses of grazing coun- 
try and potential agricultural land, with some 50,oooac. in irri- 
gated farms, and by great deposits of iron, coal and gypsum; and 
is the gateway to the Zion National park, Bryce canyon, the north 
rim of the Grand canyon, Kaibab forest and Cedar Breaks. A 
Branch of the State agricultural college is situated here. In 1849 
an exploring party sent out by Brigham Young discovered the beds 
of iron ore which gave the county its name. A volunteer com- 
pany established a colony at Parowan, the county seat, in 1851. 
Cedar City was settled in 1851, and became the centre of the 
iron industry of that period, sending 12,500 lb. of pig-iron to Salt 
Lake City in the next eight years, besides manufacturing many 
articles of iron. With the development of rail transportation from 
the east the industry langui.shed. In 1923 mining was begun on a 
large scale around Iron Springs, lora. W. of Cedar City, and the 
present production (by stripping methods) is about 250,000 tons 
a year, averaging 53% in iron content. 

CEDAR CREEK, a small branch of the North Fork of the 
Shenandoah river, Virginia (U.S.A.). It is known in American 
history as the scene of a memorable battle, which took place on 
Oct. 19, 1864, between the Union army under Gen. Sheridan and 
the Confederates under Gen. Early. {See Shenandoah Valley 
Campaigns.) 

CEDAR FALLS, a city of Black Hawk county, Iowa, U.S.A., 
on the Cedar river, 100m. W. of Dubuque. It is on Federal high- 
ways 20 and 218, and is served by the Rock Island, the Illinois 
Central, The Chicago Great Western and the Waterloo, Cedar 
Falls and Northern railways. The population in 1925 (State cen- 
sus) was 6,883. Imported breeds of horses, cattle and sheep arc 
raised in the surrounding country, and there are large deposits of 
sand and limestone. The city utilizes its water-power for sundry 
manufactures. It is the seat of the State Teachers college (estab- 
lished in 1876 as a normal school), which has a resident enrolment 
of over 7,000. Settlement began here in 1847. The town was laid 
out in 1851, and chartered as a city in 1S65. 

CEDj^ rapids, a city of Linn county, Iowa, U.S.A., on 
the Cedar river, in the east-central part of the State. It is on Fed- 
eral highways 30 and 161 ; and is served by the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, St. Paul and Pacific, the Chicago and North Western, the 
Rock Island, the Illinois Central, the Cedar Rapids and Iowa City 
and the Waterloo, Cedar Falls and Northern railways. The popula- 
tion was 25,656 in 1900; 45,566 in 1920 (5,863 foreign-born white, 
of whom 2,833 were from Czechoslovakia); and 50,561 (State 
census) in 1925. The rapids in the river supply abundimt w^ater- 
power, and the city ranks second in the State (1925) as a manu- 
facturing centre, with an aggregate factory output valued at $89,- 
626,868. “Quaker oats” is the leading product. Others of im- 
portance are pork and beef products, pumps, machinery for dairies 
and creameries, starch, lumber and patent medicines. The Rock 
Island Railway has large car shops here. The city has an extensive 
jobbing business in all staple lines, and is the distributing centre 
for a rich agricultural district. Bank deposits in 1926 amounted to 
$485,469,000. 

The city has an air of substantial prosperity. Its principal 
streets are 80-1 00ft. wide, well paved and shaded. The assessed 
valuation of property in 1927 w^as $20,842,698. There are five fine 
parks, in one of which (Frontier) an annual rodeo show is held. 
Three Bohemian periodicals and one Swedish, with a substantial 
circulation, are published here. Coe college, a co-educational Pres- 
byterian institution, w^hich grew out of the Cedar Rapids Collegiate 
Institute (1851), was chartered under its present name and opened 
in 1881. It has an enrolment of 1,300. At Mt. Vernon, 17m. E. 
by S., is Cornell college (Methodist), one of the oldest colleges 
west of the Mississippi, which was opened in 1853 as Iowa Con- 
ference seminary and re-incorporated as Cornell college in 1855. 

Cedar Rapids was settled in 1838; incorporated in 1856; and 
adopted a commission form of government in 1908. 
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CEDARTOWN, a city of Georgia, U.S.A., 52m. west-north- ] 
west of Atlanta, served by the Central of Georgia and the Seaboard 
.\ir Line railways; the county seat of Polk county. The popu- 
lation in 1920 was 4,053 (22% negroes), and was estimated lo- 
cally at 8,000 (12% negroes) in 1928. There are important min- 
eral deposits in the vicinity, especially of iron, manganese, mar- 
ble and slate. Hydro-electric power is available and the town 
has railroad shops, cotton mills, a tyre and rubber factory and 
various other manufacturing industries. It was incorporated as a 
city in 1898. 

C^DULA, the Spanish form of the English word schedule 
(q.v.)y of which “c6dule” is an obsolete variant; in modem 
financial usage it refers more specifically to certain securities 
issued by the South American Governments. 

CEFALU (anc. Cephaloedium) , a seaport and episcopal see 
of the province of Palermo, Sicily, 42 m. E. of Palermo by rail. 
Pop. (1921) 10,799 (town), 13,197 (commune). The ancient 
town is named from the headland (Gr. head) upon which 

it stood (1,233 fl ) ; fortifications extended to the shore, on the 
side where the modern town now is, in the form of two long walls 
protecting the port. There are remains of a wall of massive 
rectangular blocks of stone at the modern Porta Garibaldi on the 
south. It does not appear in history before 396 b c., and seems 
to have owed its importance mainly to its naturally strong posi- 
tion. A small ancient building in good polygonal work (a style 
of construction very rare in Sicily), consists of a passage on each 
side of which a chamber opens. The doorways are of finely-cut 
stone, and of Greek type. On the summit of the promontory are 
extensive remains of a Saracenic castle. The new town v/as 
founded at the foot of the mountain, by the shore, by Roger II. 
in 1 13 1, and the cathedral w'as begun in the same year. The ex- 
terior is well preserved, and is largely decorated with interlacing 
pointed arches; the windows also are pointed. On each side of 
the faqade is a massive tower of four storeys. The round-headed 
Norman portal is worthy of note. The interior was restored in 
1559, though the pointed arches of the nave, borne by ancient 
granite columns, are still visible: and the only mo-saics preserved 
are those of the apse and the last bay of the choir: they are re- 
markably fine specimens of the art of the period (n^S) and were 
carefully restored in 1859-62. Fine cloisters, coeval with the 
cathedral, adjoin it. 

CEHEGiN, a town of south-eastern Spain, in the province of 
Murcia, on the right bank of the river Arcos, a .small tributary of 
the Segura. Pop. (1920) 13,684. Cehegin is the market for local 
wine, olive oil and hemp, and for marble and a little iron from 
the neighbouring hills. Some of the old(‘r houses, the parish 
church and the convent of San Francisco, which contains still 
legible Roman inscriptions, arc built of ston<’ from the ruins of 
Ilcgastri, a Roman colony which stood on an adjacent hill The 
name Cehegin is sometimes associated with that of the Zenaga. 
Senhaja or Senajeh, a North African tribe which invaded Spain in 
the iith century. 

CEELING, the overhead surface or surfaces covering a room; 
the under side of a floor or a roof; often used as a surface built 
to hide the floor and roof construction; the term is also em- 
ployed, technically, for any finished boarding or .sheathing, and 
especially for a type of narrow, thin board, tongued and grooved, 
with a moulding on the edge. Ceilings, in the larger sense of the 
w’ord, have been favourite places for decoration from the earli- 
est times, by painting the flat surface, as in the case of Egyptian 
tombs; by emphasizing the structural members of roof or floor, 
as in the beamed ceilings of the period of I rancis I. in F ranee, or 
the ceilings of Italian mediaeval churches; e.g., S. Miniato at 
Florence; by treating it as a field for an over-all pattern of relief ; 
e.g., the earlier rooms of Hampton Court palace near London. 

Of Greek ceiling^s little is known, except for some of marble, 
over temple porticos, decorated with small, sunk panels or coffers, 
with moulded edges, and the field further decorated in poly- 
chrome. Roman ceilings were rich with relief and painting as 
is e\idcnccd by the vault soffits of Pompeian baths. Italian Renais- 
sance architects found in similar examples inspiration for much 


of their most charming painted and relief decoration in stucco, 
and Robert Adam's i8th century designs for ceilings ornamented 
with ovals, fans, hanging garlands, delicate scrolls and little 
painted panels, have the same origin. The general Gothic ten- 
dency to use structural elements decoratively led to the rich 
development of the beamed ceiling, in which large cross girders 
support smaller floor beams at right angles to them, beams and 
girders being richly chamfered and moulded, and often painted 
in bright colours (the palazzo Davanzali in Florence contains 
numerous late 14th centur>" examples). 

In the Renaissance, ceiling design wms developed to its highest 
pitch of originality and variety. Three types were elaborated. 
The first is the coffered ceiling, in the complex design of which the 
Italian Renaissance architects far outdid their Roman prototypes. 
Circular, .square, octagonal and L-shuped coffers, with their edges 
richly carved and the field of each coffer decorated with a rosette, 
abound. Occasionally pendants are found at the intersections (the 
Hall of the Two Hundred, in the Palazzo Vccchio at Florence and 
various rooms of the ducal palace at Mantua arc good examples). 
The second ty|X* consists of ceilings wholly or partly vaulted, often 
w’ith arched intersections, with painted bands l)ringing out the 
architectural design and with pictures filling the remainder of 
the space, as in the loggia of the Farnesina villa in Rome, deco- 
rated by Raphael and Giulio Romano. In the baroque period, 
fantastic figures in heavy ndief, .scrolls, cartouches and garlands 
were also used to decorate ceilings of this type; the Pitti 
palace, Florence; many French ceilings of the Louis XIV. style 
are similar. In the third type, particularly characteristic of V'cnicc 
(f’lf., the Doge's palace), the ceiling became one large framed 
picture. 

The early Renaissance saw in England another interesting de- 
velopment, that of plaster ceilings covered with an intricate pat- 
tern of intersecting curved lines, ornamented with foliage, gro- 
tesque animals and heraldic devices, and frequently accented by 
repeated large iicndants; Bramall Hall; Hatfield House, Lon- 
don; Knowle; Sizergh. Later, the .skilful English plaster workers 
were trained into a more classic vein, largely through the influ-* 
ence of Inigo Jones, who develo|XJd a type with largt, and deeply 
rece.ssed panels, bold mouldings and hands of high relief foliage 
and fruit, whit h remained fashionable for about a century after 
1650. In modern work the general tendency is toward simplified 
ceilings. Rich colour decoration is, however, sometimes found, 
especially in pul)lic. buildings; r j?., Nebraska State capitol, U.S.A., 
designed by H. G. Goodhue, with ceilings by Hildreth Meiere. 

( T. F. Jl.) 

CEILLIER, REMY (1088^1701), Benedictine monk of the 
Lorraine congregation of St. Vannes, was born at Bar-le-Dur on 
May 14, loHS. He was the compiler of a .scholarly Patrology, 
Histoirc grnrnilr. des aiitrurs saertSs U ccclvsiastiques (23 vols. 
Paris, i72c>-()3, improved edition, 14 vol.s. Paris, 1858). His 
Apolof’ie dr la morale drs phvs de rrf’lisr (Paris, 1718), also won 
some celebrity. 

CELAENAE, an ancient city of Phrygia, situated on the 
great trade route to the East. It was the starting [mint of the 
march of Cyru.s (4or bc.) with the 10,000 against Artaxerxes. 
Its acropolis long held out again.st Alexander in 333 and surren- 
dered to him at la.st by arrangement. Antigonus made it the capi- 
tal of his kingdom; Antiochus of .Syria, the son of Seleucus re- 
founded it on a more optrn site as Apameia (q.v.). West of the 
acropolis were the palace of Xerxes and the Agora, in or near 
which is the cavern whence the Mar.syas, one of the sources of 
the Maeander, issues. 

See G. Weber, Dineir-CeUnes (1892). 

CELANDINE (Chelidomum inajus), a common British 
plant, a member of the poppy family ( Papaverarrar ) , an erect 
branched herb from i to 2 ft. high with a yellow juice, much- 
divided leaves and yellow flowers nearly an inch across, suc- 
ceeded by a narrow, thin pod opening by a pair of fine valves, 
separating upwrards. The plant growls in wa.stc places and hedge- 
rows, and is probably an escape from cultivation. It has Viecome 
w'idcly naturalized in eastern North America, in open grounds, 
roadsides atffi in woods from Maine to Ontario and Illinois south- 
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ward to North Carolina. The lesser celandine is a species of 
Ranunculus (R. Ficaria)^ a small low-growing herb with smooth 
heart-shaped leaves and bright yellow flowers about an inch across, 
borne each on a stout stalk springing from a leaf-axil. It dowers 
in early spring, in pastures and waste-places. It is sparingly intro- 
duced into the United States from Massachusetts to Maryland. 

CELANO, a town of the 
Abruzzi, Italy, province of 
Aquila, 73m. E. of Rome by rail. 

Pop. (1921) 7,744 (town); 9,485 
(commune). It is on a hill above 
the Lago Fucino, and is domi- 
nated by a square castle, with 
round towers at the angles, 
erected in its present form in 
1451. It contains three churches 
with 13th century facades in the 
style of those of Aquila. The 
origin of the town goes back to 
Lombard times, but it was de- 
stroyed in 1223, and rebuilt on a 
different site in 1227. It was dam- 
aged by the earthquake of 1915. 

It was the birthplace of Thomas 
of Celano, author of the Dies 
Irae, and biographer of S. Francis 
and S. Clara. 

CELEBES (i). one of the 
four great Sunda islands in the 
Dutch East Indies. It extends 
from 1° 45' N. to 5° 37' S. and 
from 118° 49' E. to 125° 5' E. 

From the backbone of the island, 
which runs north and south, 
three long peninsulas project 
north-east, east and south-east, 

•respectively, the first being much 
the longest. These peninsulas 
form great gulfs — on the eastern 
side, from north to south they 
are: the Gulfs of Tomini, or Gorontalo, Bolo and Boni, the first 
being the largest. Thus the island is of very curious shape, 
and its length, 800m., and coast-line, 2,000m., are quite dis- 
proportionate to its breadth, which averages between 36 and 
1 20m., and at one point narrows to eighteen. As a result, no 
place in Celebes is as far as 70 miles from the sea. Celebes is 
situated in a very deep sea, between Borneo, west, which is in a 
shallow sea, on a shelf off the continent of Asia, and New Guinea, 
east, also in a shallow sea, and on a shelf projecting from Aus- 
tralia. The coast is dangerously fringed by drying coral reefs 
with many shoals and banks. The whole island is mountainous. 
Two parallel ranges run from north to south in the main central 
mass, and a northern extension of this traverses the entire northern 
arm of Celebes to Menado. From these ranges a single range 
projects north-eastwards to the extreme end of the eastern arm 
of the island, and two parallel ranges run, in a south-easterly 
direction, throughout the greater part of the south-eastern arm. 
The great central ranges (with Mt. Koruwe, centre, and Mt. Bon- 
thain, south, over 1 0,000ft.), throw out large spurs, which domi- 
nate the central and western parts of Celebes. In the extreme 
north-east (Mt. Klabat, 6,620ft.), and south, the mountains arc 
volcanic, some in the former region being active, whilst solfataras 
and hot springs are found in Minahasa. Wide rift valleys between 
the mountain ranges contain several lakes — ^in the north (Mina- 
hasa), Tondano, 2,000ft. above sea level, 9m. long and 3im, wide, 
(Gorontalo), Limboto, Batudaka, and Bolano Sawu, in the central 
nucleus, Lake Lindu, further south, in the same rift, Tempe and 
Sidenreng (monsoon lakes), and east of these, extending into the 
south-eastern arm, the principal lakes of the island — Poso, Ma- 
tana and Towuti. They are very deep, Matana having been 
sounded to 1,500 and Poso to 1,000 feet. 

The rivers of Celebes are short and unimportant, f8r waterfalls 
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and rapids are frequent; their mouths are obstructed by bars, and 
there is very little coastal plain, save at Luwu (head of Gulf of 
Boni) and near Macassar and among mangrove-swamps of the 
north coast of the Gulf of Tomini. The Jenemeja, which flows into 
the Gulf of Boni, is wide and navigable for some distance from its 
mouth, the Poso, which enters the Gulf of Tomini, is also wide 
and navigable, for very small craft, to Paluasi, the Sadang, enter- 
ing the Gulf of Mandar, on the south-west coast, has many af- 
fluents, and is navigable by sampans, the Lasolo, south-east, ad- 
mits steamers for 16 miles from its mouth; the rivers of Goron- 
talo are very small. The best natural harbours are Menado bay, 
Amurang bay, Kwandang bay, and Dondo bay, on the north 
coast; Tambu bay, Pare Pare bay, and Palu bay (Donggala), on 
the west coast ; Gorontalo and Poso, in the Gulf of Tomini, w’ith 
the Gulf of Poh, which penetrates eastward for 22 miles; the bays 
of Tomori, Kendari, and Staring, in the Gulf of Tolo, and the bays 
of Mcngkoka, Palopo, Usu (Luwu), and Sopang, in the Gulf of 
Boni. Off the west coast is the Spermunde archipelago, a number 
of low islands surrounded by coral reefs, off the south coast, 
Salcyer (^7.^^), at the end of the south-eastern peninsula are 
several islands, of which the most important are Kabaena, Muna, 
Wowoni, and Buton (g.v.). They are separated from the penin- 
sula by the straits of Tioro and Wowoni, both dangerous. The 
Banggai, or Peling islands lie off the eastern extremity of Celebes, 
and though they belong politically to Ternate, geographically they 
resemble Celebes. In the Gulf of Tomini are the Schilpad islands, 
extending for nearly 80 miles cast and west, the chief of them 
Talata Koh, Togian and Batu Daka, the Sangi or Sangir islands 
{q.v,), form the north-east extension of Celebes towards Min- 
danao, in the Philippines, which is continued by the Talaua group, 
north-east of these. With the adjacent islands, the area of Celebes 
is estimated at 77,855 sq.m, and without them — 69,255 sq.m. The 
population of Celebes and the islands under its government, in- 
cluding the residency of Menado, was, in 1927, 3,435,664. 

Its situation between the two shelves of the Asian and Aus- 
tralian continents makes the geology of Celebes specially in- 
teresting. The broad central block is a complex of igneous 
rocks, with granite, gneiss, diorite and amphibolite characters, 
pierced in places by later erupt ives, mostly Tertiary. This block 
is enclosed around its base by Cretaceous rocks, overlaid by Ter- 
tiaries and recent alluvial deposits towards the coasts. In the 
south-east corner of the block there is a broad band of pre-Ter- 
tiary tuffs, fringed occasionally by coral limestone. The northern 
part of the Gulf of Boni is widely bordered by Pleistocene and 
alluvial deposits, resting in the north-east upon late Tertiaries: a 
band of old plutonic rocks stretches from near Paloppo across the 
Gulf of Boni and the south-east peninsula to the Gulf of Tolo. 

The meridional ridge of Celebes has an axis of crystalline schist, 
tourmaline quartzite, and glaucophane schist, penetrated and over- 
laid by andesite and basalt, flanked by tuffs, overlaid by late 
Tertiary Orbitoidcs limestone. The southern extension from the 
central block shows late Tertiary limestone, raised in parts, to a 
height of more than 3,000ft. and portions of the Archaean foun- 
dation are revealed. East of the central block is a faulted and de- 
pressed area of crystalline schists and metamorphosed shales, with 
gneiss and metamorphic limestones. The south-eastern and east- 
ern peninsulas are, in the main, a broken crustal block with plu- 
tonic rocks. Metamorphics run southwards along the Gulf of 
Boni inland, a series of Pleistocene to recent rocks passes near to 
north of Muna island, w^ith no Tertiaries except a small patch on 
Buton island. Around Mengkoka bay is a fringe of coral lime- 
stone, which borders Kabaena, covers more than two-thirds of 
Muna, all except the centre of Buton, and all of Wowoni, and the 
small islands north of it. There are indications of Jurassic rocks 
south of Lake Matana and metamorphics re-appear in Peling 
island. The north-eastern p)eninsula has northern and southern 
belts. The northern belt consists mostly of sedimentary rocks, 
Cretaceous or Tertiary, some altered by metamorphism. This 
belt runs parallel with the coast, and is separated by a parallel 
fault line from the southern belt, which consists of granites, 
gneisses, schists and intrusives, with Archaean schists and altered 
rocks, caught in faults: the valleys are filled with recent deposits. 
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Older rocks, Cretaceous and Tertiary, are preserved in occasional 
east and west bands, and in places near the south coast there are 
fringes of coral limestone. Minahasa is volcanic, and differs struc- 
turally from any other portion of Celebes. 

The climate of Celebes is hot, but is tempered by sea winds, 
which reach every part. Mean temperature ranges between 86® 
and 72®, with absolute extremes of 94® and 66°: it falls to below 
50° at high altitudes on the mountains. At Palu, on the west 
coast, rainfall averages only 20-92in., as compared with 11611 at 
Macassar, whilst Menado and Gorontalo, both in the north-eastern 
peninsula, average, the former io6-48in., and the latter 47 45 only. 
Macassar averages 132 rainy days annually; Palu only 77. 

In the matter of fauna Celebes is the poorest island in the archi- 
pelago in the number of its species, yet amongst these it has ani- 
mal forms which have no close allies in any other part of the 
world, except in three of the neighbouring islands — Bachian, Buru 
and Sulu. Most interesting of these are the babi-rusay or pig-deer, 
so named by the Malays from its long and slender legs, and curved 
tusks, resembling horns, the black, crested baboon (Cynopithc- 
cus nigrescens), akin to the African baboon, and the anoay or 
dwarf-buffalo, hunted extensively by the natives for its flesh. 
There are peculiar varieties of other indigenous animals, including 
five squirrels, a pig, a deer, two wood-rats and two marsupials. 
Celebes has a number of peculiar species of parrots, woodpeckers, 
hawks, cuckoos, hornbills, starlings, flycatchers and pigeons; the 
Brush turkey is found there. Crocodiles are common, there are 
snakes of various kinds, and many peculiar st)ecies of beetles and 
butterflies, whilst there is a distinct cleavage between the fresh- 
water fishes of Borneo and Celebes. Although it has sfx?cies which 
belong neither to the one nor to the other, the fauna of Celebes 
is more Asiatic than Australian, and the island is established as 
a transitional region between the Oriental and Australian zoologi- 
cal regions: it is one of the oldest parts of the Archi[)elago. 

Much of Celebes is still covered with forest, esix‘cially around 
the Gulf of Tolo, where it is almo.st primeval, and practically 
without tracks or clearings. The vegetation grows on the sides 
of precipitous and almost vertical mountain slopes, and the 
scenery is exceedingly varied and picturc.sque. “Nowhere in the 
archipelago,” wrote A. R. Wallace, “have I seen such gorges, 
chasms and precipices as abound in the district of Maros; in many 
parts there are vertical or even over-hanging precipices five or six 
hundred feet high, yet completely clothed with a tapestry of 
vegetation.” The rift valleys are extremely fertile, and there are 
extensive plateaux, at varying heights, where there is rich pas- 
ture land. The flora show^s many resemblances to that of the 
Philippines, is more Indian in character in the west of the island, 
and more Australian in the east, and whilst the trees of the lower 
.slopes of the mountains differ strongly from those of Java, and 
are smaller, the alpine flora is very similar. There are many kinds 
of palms — fan-leaf, rattan, sago, Arenga saccharifera, which gives 
fibre for ropes, juice for sugar, and a beverage known as “sagueir;” 
bamboo, bread-fruit, tamarind and coconut trees flourish, copra 
l>eing an extensive article of trade. Staple food crops grown arc 
rice (mostly sawah) and maize; sugar-cane, tobacco and vege- 
tables are also raised. The chief crop for export is coffee, and 
other crops grown for the market are rubber, kapok and nutmegs; 
copal, damar and rattan are collected, also cattle horns and hides, 
for export. Fishing for turtles and mother of pearl is carried on 
extensively, and there is a trade in ebony, sandal-wood and timber 
of other l^ds. Kayulara and Kolakay two kinds of timber almost 
impervious to attacks of the pile-worm are found in Celebes, and 
there is teak on the island of Muna. Gold occurs in Menado, and 
there are three mines being worked there; nickel has been found, 
also iron, copper and lead, and in South Celebes, a little coal. 

In Minahasa there are 105 people to the square mile, in other 
parts of Menado only 30, and in t^ rest of the island and depend- 
encies, 37. The coasts are generally well populated: there are 
large stretches of mountainous territory entirely uninhabited. 
There are at least six quite different native peoples of Celebes — 
the Toala, Toraja, Buginese, Macassars, Minahasese and Goron- 
talese. The first-named are found scattered all over the island, 
sometimes living in communities amongst other races, the result of 


having been enslaved by them originally. It is thought that they 
represent the true aborigines of Celebes. They are short and dark 
and have wavy or curly hair, a broad, flat nose, prominent mouth, 
and receding chin. They are quite undevelojwd and uncivilized, 
shy, jungle-dwellers, partly nomadic, but quiet good-tempered 
people, and with a distinct language of their own. The Toraja 
are a collection of tribes, living in central, south-east and east 
Celebes. Living in isolated groups, in a very thinly-i>oi)ulated 
country, they differ very much in development. Of Malayo-Poly- 
nesian stock, and divided into highland and lowland i^eople, in 
.some parts they have intermingled m\h the Toala; in others they 
have come under a Buginese and Macas.sarese civilizing influence. 
They are pagan (with an increasing Mohammedan element), are 
gradually giving up their fortified villages, in very inaccessible 
positions, for neat little settlements of houses standing each in 
its owm garden, and they are becoming reconciled to the Dutch 
prohibition of head-hunting and of divination by spear-throwing, 
but they arc unclean, short-lived, and weakly. The mountain 
peoples are more strongly built than those of the plains, with more 
prominent cheek-bones, thinner lips, and smaller eyes. Both have 
large mouths, thick lips, and, usually, a broad nose, skin varying 
from light to dark brown, and smooth, black hair, worn long. 
They are lazy, the women working harder than the men, but cour- 
teous and good-temiKTed, when their confidence has been gained. 
They are agriculturists, with only a few industries, such as plait- 
ing, pottery, wood-carving and iron-working. Bark clothing is worn 
in remote districts, and Malayan style cotton garments where 
there is contact with superior races: many ornaments are worn, 
and teeth arc filed. Society is organized on the family basis, and 
the tribe is an extension of the family, a man choosing a wife from 
another branch of his own family. There are no soi iai distinctions, 
or tribal chiefs, and woman has, comparatively, a high po.sition 
amongst the Toraja, being able to choose her own husband. They 
collect forest produce, and grow rice, po.s.sess their own language, 
with many dialects, and Christian schools are well n'ceived by 
them. The Buginese and Macassars arc probably of Toraja dc- 
.scent, came into touch with Hindu culture in Southern Olebes, 
their home, and later were converted to Islam. 1 'hey are now all 
Mohammedans, but with traces of Hinduism and pagani.sm. Well 
built, fairly light -.skinned, and energetic, they are very keen trad- 
ers, of very moderate morality, proud, passionate and vindictive, 
devoted to feasting, gambling and cock-fighting. As ship-builders 
and sea-farers, they arc unsurpassed in the Archipelago; their 
excellent prahus are to be found everywhere in Malayan seas. 
Society is both endogamic and exogamic, with survivals of a ma- 
triarchate, but Mohammedan law and customs are displacing all 
others. Both peoples arc abstemious, feed chiefly on rice, maize 
and fi.sh, eating buffalo flesh on festive occasions only: clothing is 
Malayan in style. They arc extremely industrious, but their in- 
dustries are not in a high state of development. Weaving is one of 
the chief ; cotton sarongSy of fine material, being exported in large 
numbers from Mandar. Plaited goods of superior quality are made 
in Boni, gold and .silver-smiths arc mostly in Macassar, Gowa, 
Mandar and Boni, ironworkers in Luwu, Laiwui and Mandar, 
w^hilst shipbuilders flourish in Pambauwang, the Bira regency, 
and elsewhere. Forest produce is collected, buffaloes, cattle and 
horses are kept, hunting and fishing are indulged in, for pleasure 
and as a means of livelihood, and their sea-carrying trade thrives 
in spite of steamship competition. A jK^culiar written alphabet, 
shared by Buginese and Macassars, is used also by some of the 
tribes of northern Celebes, and by people of Sumbawa. The 
Macassar language and Buginese, to which it is very nearly allied, 
belong to the Malayo- Javanese group. Arabic letters arc now 
being used for religious literature, and books in Arabic are read. 
There is a slight native literature, historical, legal, epistolary, and 
poetical. The Buginese and Macassars, like other races in Celebes 
and throughout the Archipelago, arc adopting Malay as a lingua 
franca f and are encouraged therein by Dutch authority. The 
Minahasese are quite distinct in type from the other inhabitants 
of Celebes, they are closely related to the people of the islands of 
Siau and Sangi, and are probably part of an immigrant race from 
the north which settled here, and in the Philippines, of partly Cau- 
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casian type. They have a very light skin (some of the women 
have red cheeks and lips), lighter than any other race in the 
Archipelago, high nose, prominent lips, eyes widely separated, 
stiff, short, black hair and pleasant features, and they are tall 
and strong. Like the Maoris, a few generations back they were 
a savage, warlike race, constantly engaged in raids and head- 
hunting. European influence has completely eliminated this, and 
today the Minahasese are Christian, live in European style (each 
village has its church and school), are cleanly, Sober and indus- 
trious, make good soldiers, being used extensively in the Dutch 
Colonial army and police, and compete successfully with Am- 
boinese and Eurasians as clerks, schoolmasters, etc. They have 
a native tongue, but Malay and Dutch are superseding it. Their 
territory proi)er is in the extreme north and north-east, cultivation 
(coffee, coconuts and spices are grown largely), is in the European 
style, and their numbers do not exceed 200,000. The Gorontalese, 
who live in the west and south of the north-eastern peninsula, are 
of the Toraja family, not related to the Minahasese, and largely 
Mohammedan, a short, smooth-haired, and rather light-skinned 
people, with a marked difference between the people of the coast 
and inland. They are agriculturists (rice, maize, coconuts and 
tobacco are grown), forest products collected, and weaving and 
plaiting are carried on, some of the finest materials in Celebes 
being produced. They are neither strong nor very industrious; 
preponderance of women has encouraged extensive polygamy. In 
numbers they are estimated at about 125,000. Pagan (inland) and 
Mohammedan coastal tribes live on Banggai and Peleng. 

For administrative purposes Celebes is divided into two sep- 
arate divisions — the government of Celebes, with dependencies 
(south-ea.slern, southern peninsulas and islands, and the west 
coast), and the residency of Menado (the north-eastern peninsula 
and the coast of the Gulf of Tomini) : the eastern peninsula, and 
the Banggai islands belong, politically, to the residency of Ter- 
natc. The population of Celebes and dependencies is 2,471,144, 
composed of 4,017 Europeans and Eurasians, 16,576 foreign 
, Asiatics, including Chinese and Arabs, and 2,450,551 natives. The 
population is much larger on the coasts than inland. The chief 
port and trade centre and the seat of the Governor is Macassar 
with a population of 53,699. All the other towns of any 
importance of Celebes, quite small in comparison with Macassar, 
are on the coast, for communications hardly exist inland, although 
the whole country is under direct Dutch rule, with some modifica- 
tion in a few districts of Menado and in the two small States of 
Luwu and Wajo, where the “short declaration” applies. Authority 
is enforced by officials on tour and just suffices to pave the way 
for civilization. Bonthain, on the south coast, is a small port and 
trade centre (population 2,302), such, also, are Pare-Par6, Barru, 
Mamudyu, Simpaga and Donggala, on the west coast, the last- 
named of most importance (population 2,344), and the seat of 
an Assi.stant-Resident. On the Gulf of Boni are Kajang, Palima, 
Desu Bay, Palopo and Kolaka, and on the east coast and Gulf of 
Tolo — Kendari, Salabanka, Bunku, Koloneday and Luw^uk, and 
on the southern shore of the Gulf of Tomini — Pagimana, Bunta, 
Posso and Parigi. Some of these places are very small, but all 
are ports of call for ships of the Royal Packet Navigation Com- 
pany and trade centres, zones of collection for great tracts of the 
hinterland. Menado has a population of 967,520, including 2,151 
Europeans and Eurasians, and 17,795 foreign Asiatics. The chief 
port and centre of administration is Menado (^.i».), in the extreme 
north-east, on Menado Bay, with a population of 22,767. Unlike 
the rest of Celebes, Menado has centres of population inland, on 
plateaux amongst the mountains, and of these Tondano (2,000ft.), 
and near the lake and river of the same name, is the chief, 
with a population of 14,167. It has a cool, refreshing climate, 
and, situated amidst beautiful mountain scenery, is quite a health 
resort. A pretty little tovrn near by is Tomohon, a few hundred 
feet higher, which has a training school for native girls and a 
training college for native preachers, and a wireless station. Gor- 
ontalo, on the south coast of the peninsula, is a very important 
port and trade centre. It has an excellent harbour, with a magnifi- 
cent approach, mountain ridges, thickly clad with vggetation run- 
ning down to the shore, on either side of the narrow Gorontalo 


bay. (Lake Limboto is not far distant.) It has a population of 
3,498, does a busy trade in copra, coffee and other products, and, 
like Menado, is in direct touch with ports in Java, Singapore and 
principal world ports. Small ports on the north coast are Amu- 
rang, on the bay of that name, and with a safe anchorage in all 
weathers, Kwandang, on Kwandang bay, having ruins of an old 
fort, and Palehleh, a centre for the gold-mining district, near by; 
on the south-east coast are Kema, Buna and Jiko: on the west 
coast, Sabang. All these ports are served by vessels of the Royal 
Packet Navigation Company. There is a short government-oper- 
ated tramway (47km. long), from Macassar to Takalar, but sea 
transport provides the principal, and in most parts, the only 
means of communication, though motor roads exist in Menado 
and southern Celebes. Macassar has cable communication with 
Java, Menado with Borneo, and Gorontalo with Temate (Moluc- 
cas) ; there is a telegraph line between Amurang and Menado, and 
Macassar, Menado and Gorontalo have telephone systems. Im- 
ports and exports were respectively, in 1926, for Menado 12,- 
613,909 and 27,664,673 guilders, and for Celebes and dependencies 
25,429,420 and 41,112,813 guilders. 

The Portuguese appear to have discovered and established 
some influence in Celebes in 1512 when they were monopolizing 
the spice trade of the Moluccas. The sultan of Macassar, as head 
of the State of Gowa (south-western Celebes) favoured the Portu- 
gue.se, and the English, who later attempted to get a footing in 
Celebes. This annoyed the Dutch, who defeated the sultan early 
in the 17th century, though the Portuguese helped him. In 1607 
a Dutch settlement at Macassar began to establish a firm trade 
footing in southern Celebes. The Dutch then used the sultan to 
check the power of Temate in the Moluccas, and with their friend- 
ship he was able to subdue Boni, a rival state in south-east Celebes, 
and to hold Luwu, but he grew too powerful, and the Dutch (1654) 
conquered the island of Tidorc in spite of a Macassarese fleet. 
War with Gowa, interrupted only by indecisive treaties, lasted till 
1667, when the Dutch Admiral Speclman crushed Gowa and the 
Macassarese, with help from Boni, and impo.sed the Bongay treaty. 
Gowa abandoned all claims to supremacy, surrendered lands to the 
Dutch East India Company, left to it trade monopoly, and fell into 
decay. Boni's growth in power led the Dutch later to protect the 
independence of Gowa but the Dutch used their Buginese allies of 
Boni in the early wars in Java, and during the British occupation 
of Java, Raffles had to send an expedition to Celebes^ against the 
unruly Buginese in Boni. When Dutch power in Java wa.s re- 
stored, a Dutch expedition had to be sent to Boni, but it was not 
until 1848 that Boni submitted to the Bongay treaty in a revi.sed 
form. The treaty was not kept and a second expedition, in 1S59, 
made Boni a fief of the Netherlands Government, whilst part of 
its territory was ceded to the Dutch. The last prince, La Pa- 
wowoni Kraeng Segeri, refused in 1905 to pay certain dues and 
interfered with other States, and he was banished, and Boni then 
lo.st its indei^endence completely. About the same time Gowa 
interfered in another part of Celebes. The Dutch sent troops 
and in 1911, Gowa, too, was incorporated in Dutch territory. The 
Slate of Luwu signed the Bongay treaty in 1667, but it was not 
until after the Boni War, in 1S61, that the Dutch succeeded in 
establishing any real influence there and there was some trouble in 
1886 over the refusal of Luwu to pay a fine for the murder of 
some shipwrecked sailors on its coast, but in 1905 it agreed to 
abide by the “short declaration,” which then was also applied to 
the State of Wajo, likewise a signatory of the Bongay treaty, but 
which had at times been in open revolt, often in trouble with Boni, 
and had experienced serious internal disorder as recently as 1902. 
Menado was first colonized by the Spaniards, on the northern 
coast, and settlers were attracted from neighbouring islands. The 
sultan of Temate also claimed suzerainty over it, and fairly early 
in the 17th century the Dutch entered into relations with the 
natives of the country to protect them from both Spaniards and 
Temate. In 1657 the present capital and fort were built, at 
Menado, and a trade agreement was signed for the delivery of a 
certain amount of iron-wood annually. In 1677 the Sangi and 
Talaua islands, and later, certain small kingdoms on the north 
coast, were placed under the rule of the Dutch Governor of Ter* 
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nate, and from that time onwards Dutch influence expanded, until 
direct Dutch rule over Minahasa only was extended to the Goron- 
talo lands and the Sangi islands, and today all Menado is under 
direct rule, with the exception of a few small kingdoms, with which 
a satisfactory agreement has been made. 

Bibuogkaphy. — A. R. Wallace, The Malay Archipelago (iSqo); 
P. and F. Sarasin, Reisen in Celebes (Wiesbaden, 1905) ; F. Sarasin, 
Versuch einer Anthropologie der Insel Celebes (Wiesbaden, 1006) ; 
Handbook of the Netherlands East Indies Department of Agriculture. 
Industry and Commerce, Buitenzorg. (E. E. L.) 

CELERY {Apium graveolens), a biennial plant (fam. Umbel- 
liferae) which, in its wild state, occurs in England by the sides of 
ditches and in marshy places, especially near the sea, producing a 
furrowed stalk and compound leaves with wedge-shaped leaflets, 
the whole plant having a coarse, rank taste and a peculiar smell. 
It is also widely distributed in the north temperate region of the 
Old World. By cultivation and blanching the stalks lose their acrid 
qualities and assume the mild sweetish aromatic taste peculiar to 
celery as a salad plant. A large number of varieties are cultivated 
by gardeners, which are ranged under two classes, white and red, — 
the white varieties being generally the best flavoured and most 
crisp and tender. Both blanched and green it is stewed and used in 
soups. In the south of Europe celery is much used in its natural 
condition. 

Celeriac, or turnip-rooted celery (Apium gravcolcns var. rapa- 
ccum), is a variety cultivated more on account of its roots than for 
the stalks, although both arc edible and arc used for salads and in 
soups. It is chiefly grown in the north of Europe. 

C£LESTE, IfM^iOifE (1815-1882), French dancer and 
actress, was born in Paris on Aug. 16, 1815. As a little girl she was 
a pupil in the ballet class at the Op^era, and made her debut at the 
Bowery theatre, New York City, at 15. Going to England, she ap- 
peared at Liverpool as Fenella in Masajiiello, and also in London 
(1831). In 1834 she played to enthusiastic audiences in America. 
She returned to England in 1837, gave up dancing, and appeared 
as an actress, first at Drury Lane and then at the Haymarket. In 
1844 she joined Benjamin Webster in the management of the 
Adelphi, and afterwards took the sole management of the Lyceum 
till 1861. She made a third visit to the United States from 1865 
to 1868, and retired in 1870. Her favourite part was Miami in 
Buckstone’s Green Bushes. She died in Paris on Feb. 12, 1882. 

CELESTIAL MECHANICS. That branch of astronomy 
known as Celestial Mechanics dates its origin from 1687, the 
year in which Sir Isaac Newton’s epoch-making work Philosophiae 
Naturalis Principia Mathematica was given to the world. 

Law of Gravitation, — Before this date, Kepler’s three laws 
ef)itomized the mechanics of the planetary system; the laws them- 
selves were simply three independent statements based on the 
observed facts of the planetary motions. (An account of Kqplcr’s 
Laws and the definitions of the six “elements” which define a 
planet’s orbit are given in the article Orbit). To Newton was 
reserved the supreme achievement of discovering a single all- 
embracing law — the law of gravitation— of w'hich the three Kep- 
Icrian laws were deducible consequences. 

The foundations of Newton’s gravitational discoveries were 
the three dynamical laws of motion which he set forth at the 
beginning of the Principia and which ever since have borne his 
name. The first — stated originally by Galileo — ^asserts that a body 
will continue to move wdth uniform velocity in a straight line 
unless disturbed by some external agency. Now a planet moves 
round the sun in a nearly circular orbit-^e first law of motion 
requires, therefore, some agency, external to the planet, which 
prevents the planet going off at a tangent — that is, in a straight 
line. This agency Newton traced to the sun. 

Making use of Kepler’s third law, Newrton then investigated 
how the sun’s influence varied from planet to planet — ^he found 
that it varied inversely as the square of the distances of the 
planets from the sun. But by Kepler’s first law the orbit of any 
planet is not actually a circle but an ellipse; Kepler’s second law 
showed Newton that the agency maintaining a planet in its orbit 
must always be directed towards the sun — ^in other words, the sun 
exerted an attraction on the planet — and moreo\'er that the mag- 
nitude of this attraction vari^ from point to point of the elliptic 
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orbit according to the law of the inverse square of the distance. 
The second law of motion introduced the conception of mass, the 
amount of matter in a body. 

The third law asserted that action and re-action are equal and 
oppositely directed; in particular if the sun attracts a planet with 
a certain force, the planet attracts the sun with an equal force. 
The conclusion that Newton reached was that the force of attrac- 
tion e.tertcd by the sun on a planet was proportional to the pro- 
duct of the masses of the sun and planet and inversely propor- 
tional to the square of the distance between them. But the mass 
of the sun, for example, is the aggregate of the masses of its 
individual component particles of matter, and Newton was led to 
conceive that this power of attraction manifested by the sun 
wras the property of the individual particles. 

The famous law of gravitation is then expressed in the form: 
“Every particle of matter attracts every other particle of matter 
with a force proportional to the product of the masses of the 
two particles and inversely proportional to the square of the 
distance between them.” As the sun and planets are spherical 
(or nearly so), then by a theorem due to Newton the mutual 
attraction of the sun and any planet is equivalent to the mutual 
attraction of particles with the masses of the sun and planet 
supposed concentrated at their respective centres. 

The motions of the bodies of the solar system are thus, in the 
main, to be regarded ns the motions of material particles without 
reference to the dimensions of the bodies themselves. A striking 
consequence of the universal law of gravitation, to be noted in 
passing, was the calculation of the masses of planets — which are 
accompanied by satellites — in terms of the sun’s mass regarded 
as the unit of mass; for example, it is found that the solar mass is 
330,000 times the mass of the earth. 

The Main Problem. — Wc approach now the central prol>lcm 
of Celestial Mechanics. In all that has preceded, it has been 
assumed that the only force acting on a j)arti( ular planet — let us 
say Mars — is the gravitational attraction exerted by the sun. But 
owing to the universality of the law of gravitation, Jupiter and . 
every other planet, together with their satellite's, exert each an 
attraction on Mars which in the case of Jupiter, for example, is 
proportional to the latter’s mass and inversely proportional to 
the .square of the distance between Mars and Jupiter at any given 
instant. The problem of determining the path of Mars becomes 
one of tremendous complexity; Mars, as it were, is being tugged 
by the sun, the planets and their satellites, not by constant 
amounts and in constant directions, but by varying amounts 
depending on the changing distances of Mars from the.se bodies 
and in directions depending on the ever-altering relative configur- 
ation of all the component bodies of the solar system. 

The problem is rescued from intractability owing to the pre- 
ponderating influence of the sun. The mass of the sun is 1,045 
times that of Jupiter — the most massive planet, — and it is mainly 
because of this stupendous disparity in masses that the sun 
exerci.ses its decisive gravitational influence. The sun controls the 
destiny of a particular planet, the remaining planets and the 
satellites can only introduce comparatively slight modifications. 

It is clear then that Kepler’s laws do not represent accurately 
the motions of the planets, but owing to the insignificance of the 
planetary masses in comparison with the solar mass they do 
represent a close approximation to the truth. 

A further simplification follows, for the disturbing effect.s of 
all planets on the path of Mars for example can, to a high degree 
of accuracy, be regarded as the sum of effects produced by the 
individual planets, each moving, not in its true path, |jut in the 
Keplerian ellipse to which it clo.sely approximates. The problem 
then reduces to the investigation of the motion of a planet under 
the gravitational attraction of the sun and of one other planet. 

The section of Celestial Mechanics which deals with the prob- 
lem just stated is known usually as Planetary Theory. In the 
same way the motion of a satellite around its primary is approxi- 
mately an ellipse, and the departures from the elliptic orbit are 
mainly due to the effect of the sun’s gravitational attraction — 
and of tbe other satellites (if any). This section of Celestial 
Mechanics is known as Satellite Theory and in the special case 
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of the earth's satellite, the moon, as Lunar Theory. In either 
case, the problem is the “Problem of three bodies" celebrated 
since Newton’s day as the field of research in which the great 
mathematical astronomers of the past have found ample scope 
for their genius. 

Planetary Theory. — ^Let us examine the fundamental prob- 
lem of Planetary Theory in greater detail. It is required to deduce 
the path of a planet P under the combined attraction of the sun S 
and another planet Q. If the influence of the planet Q is disre- 
garded, the path of P relative to the sun 
ately — it is a Keplerian ellipse with which 
major axis, the eccentricity, etc., are defin- 
itely associated. If these elements are 
known, the position of the planet in its 
orbit and the magnitude and direction of 
its velocity can be calculated. Conversely, 
if at any moment the position of the planet 
and the magnitude and direction of its 
velocity are known, the six elements of the 
Keplerian ellipse which it would describe 
under the gravitational attraction of the 
sun can be found. 

Consider now the influence of the planet 
Q. It also is moving round the sun in a 
path which, were it not for the effect of 
the other planets would likewise be a Kep- 
lerian ellipse, defined by six elements. At 
the particular instant at which the configu- 
ration of S, P and Q in the figure is repre- 
sented, the sun’s attraction on P is proportional to the sun’s mass 
divided by the square of the distance S P and the attraction of 
the planet Q is proportional to the mass of Q divided by the 
square of the distance P Q; owing to the enormous disparity be- 
tween the mass of the sun and of Q, the latter attraction is only 
a minute fraction of the solar attraction. Suppose, for a moment, 
that the attraction of Q on P operates only for an hour. At the 
* end of this time the position of P will be slightly different from 
the position it would have reached were the planet non-existent 
and its velocity and direction will also be slightly different. At 
the end of the hour the planet P will have a definite position and 
velocity and, as the influence of Q terminates at this moment 
according to our supposition, P will proceed to describe an elliptic 
orbit around the sun, the six elements being calculable from the 
position and velocity of P at the end of the hour. In general, all 
six elements will be slightly different from the elements of the orbit 
which was being described by P anterior to the action of Q. 

Consider Q to act for another hour; at the end of this time the 
elliptic elements will again be changed and so the process goes 
on continuously. The values of the elements can be calculated 
for any future time by the method devised by Lagrange: — the 
elliptic orbit to which these elements correspond is clearly the 
orbit which the planet P would continue to describe were the 
influence of Q suddenly to cease at the particular future moment 
considered; this ellipse is called the “osculating ellipse." The 
changes which the elements undergo owing to the action of the 
planet Q — the “disturbing" planet — arc called “perturbations." 

In the way indicated, the perturbations due to the action of 
each of the remaining planets can be calculated, and so the total 
effect on the elements of P's orbit obtained. It is to be remarked 
that the path of P computed from the perturbations obtained 
in this way, although conforming very much more closely to the 
true path (which may be supposed known from a series of ac- 
curate observations) than to a simple elliptic orbit unaffected 
by other planets, is yet only an approximation. In order to 
obtain this approximation, it was assumed amongst other things, 
that the path of Q was a Keplerian ellipse. But every other 
planet produces perturbations in Q’s motion ; when these are cal- 
culated the path of Q can therefore be rq;)resented more faith- 
fully; and consequently when the motion of P is again considered, 
the perturbations produced by Q can be more accurately repre- 
sented. The process of determining the perturbations is carried 
on then according to the method of successive approximations. 
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When the final results have been obtained it is found that the 
expression for an element, such as the eccentricity, consists of a 
multitude of terms which can be divided into two classes (i) 
periodic ierms (ii) secular terms. 

Any single periodic term, which is itself a contribution to the 
general aggregate of the perturbations of the element, is such 
that its value lies between a definite maximum and a definite min- 
imum, these and intermediate values being regularly repeated in 
cycles. Such terms produce no lasting change on the element. 
A cork floating on the surface of a lake rises and falls rhythmically 
with the waves — it is sometimes greater and sometimes less than 
its average distance from the lake bottom, and its motion is 
periodic. So it is with each of the periodic terms forming part of 
the perturbations of any given element. 

Secular terms on the other hand are of a different kind. The 
presence of a positive secular term in the expression for the per- 
turbations of the eccentricity means that the eccentricity would 
go on increasing year by year, century by century. A cork float- 
ing down a tidal stream is moving from higher to lower levels, 
which expressed rather unfamiliarly, means that its distance from 
the center of the earth is gradually but continuously decreasing — 
this is precisely the nature of a secular change ; but the ebb stream 
gives way to the flood stream and the cork is carried back to 
higher reaches of the river, its distance from the centre of the 
earth now gradually increasing — again in the manner of a secular 
change. In this way, we can imagine the distance of the cork 
from the earth’s centre to fluctuate between a maximum and a 
minimum value. 

As regards the secular perturbations of the elements there are, 
first, the truly secular terms which indicate progression in one 
direction however long into the future we look and, secondly, the 
secular terms which indicate steady progression for a time, with 
subsequent reversal — after the manner of the illustration — gen- 
erally after very long intervals of time. In the first category are 
the secular perturbations of the longitude of the ascending node — 
the orbital plane alters in such a way that the node moves pro- 
gressively around the ecliptic. In the second class are to be found 
the secular terms defining the progressive changes in the eccen- 
tricities of the planets, w’hich if a sufficiently long interval of time 
is considered remain between certain definite limits of magnitude. 

The importance of the secular terms is seen more particularly 
as regards the perturbations of the semi-major axis. If there arc 
terms which arc truly secular in the sense indicated, the average 
distances of the planets from the sun either increase and continue 
to increase, in w 4 ich event the members of the solar system would 
in the distant future be scattered in space and cease to function 
as corporate members of a system; or alternatively, the average 
distances of the planets from the sun W'ould progressively de- 
crease, the final result being their destruction in the solar furnace. 
The results of planetar>^ theory indicate that no such secular 
terms appear in the expressions for the perturbations of the semi- 
major axes — at any rate, up to a very high degree of approxi- 
mation — from which it may be safely concluded that the stability 
of the solar system is not prejudiced by the gravitational action 
and interaction of the planets themselves. 

Mention may be briefly made of what are knowm as the “long 
period inequalities"; they are due to the approximate commen- 
surability of the mean motions of the two planets concerned. 
For example, twice the mean motion of Jupiter is nearly equal 
to five times the mean motion of Saturn, or in other words the 
orbital periods of Jupiter and Saturn are nearly in the ratio 
of 5 to 2. The consequence is that certain terms in the perturba- 
tions of the elements of Saturn as disturbed by Jupiter, although 
periodic, have large maximum and minimum values and are con- 
sequently of great importance. Their effect, however, operates 
very slowly — in the case of the two planets mentioned, the period 
of such changes is 917 years. 

Lunar Theory. — ^The Lunar Theory is a particular asj^ct of 
the problem of three bodies, in which the sun acts as the disturb- 
ing body on the earth-controlled movements of the moon. The 
labours of many generations of astronomers have been devoted to 
the accurate determination of the path of our satellite. The Royal 
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observatory at Greenwich was founded in 1675, in order that 
sufficiently accurate Tables of the Moon's position day by day 
might be available for the urgent problem of the determination of 
longitude at sea. The largest terms in the perturbations of the 
moon’s motion — ^which represent the principal deviations from 
purely elliptic motion — ^have special names (depending on the 
way the terms arise) ; they are — The Evection, the Annual Equa- 
tion, the Variation and the Parallactic Inequalities. 

The last word in Lunar Theory is the recently completed 
^‘Tables of the Moon” by Professor E. W. Brown in which the 
gravitational action on the moon’s path around the earth of every 
body in the solar system is fully considered. It might be expected 
that observ'ation would now confirm theory — in so far as the 
moon’s motion is concerned — ^with perfect accuracy, but this is 
not actually so. The beginning and end of a total eclipse of the 
sun cannot be predicted correctly to a second of time — the 
error is generally several seconds. It is almost certain that gravi- 
tational theor>' is not to blame for such discrepancies, but that 
rather there is some influence, minute no doubt in its effect, 
which is the ultimate cause of our inability to predict accurately 
the position of the moon in its orbit. Such an influence is believed 
to be traced to a very slight irregularity in the earths rotation; 
if the day, for example, is gradually getting longer the moon wdll 
be seen further ahead in its orbit than calculation predicts from 
gravitational theory alone. As has been said, the discrepancies 
are extremely minute and the explanation requires further support 
before it can be satisfy ingly complete. 1 

Other Applications. — The histor>’ of gravitational astronomy 
is rich in discoveries which are subsequently made as the result of 
discrepancies between observation and prediction. The discovery 
of the planet Neptune is the most notable example. The planet 
Uranus had been discovered by Sir William Herschcl in 1781; 
the complete machinery of planetary theory was at the service of 
astronomers to predict its position at any future date. But in the 
early years of the nineteenth century prediction and observation 
did not quite agree. Either the Newtonian law of gravitation re- 
quired modification which was only .sensible at the great distance 
at which Uranus was from the sun or the slightly erratic behaviour 
of the planet was the consequence of the gravitational attraction 
of an unknown planet yet more remote. Prof. J. C. Adams and 
M. Le Verricr both independently adopted the latter hypothesis. 

The data of the problem consisted of the minute discrepancies 
between the ob.served positions of Uranus each year and the cor- 
responding positions calculated according to the known factors 
involved. Both astronomers, by different methods and independ- 
ently, were able to announce that if the practical astronomer 
pointed his telescope to a certain part of the sky, he would see an 
object which would prove to be a planet. On the 23rd Sept. 
1846, Neptune was discovered telescopically near the position 
predicted by Adams and Le \’crrier. 

The minor planets, whose orbits extend from the orbit of Mars 
to the orbit of Jupiter, present many interesting problems in 
Celestial Mechanics. There are certain significant gaps in the 
distribution of the orbits of these small bodies; in round figures, 
the mean daily motion of Jupiter is 300" and the gaps occur at 
distances from the sun corresponding to mean motions for ex- 
ample of 600'', 750" and goo" (planets with these mean motions 
would have orbital j^eriods i and i that of Jupiter). P'or such 
planets, if they existed, the principal perturbations due to Jupiter 
would be “long-period inequalities” similar in character to those 
found in the case of Jupiter and Saturn. The existence -of the gaps 
has generally been taken to mean that Jupiter’s attraction on a 
minor planet with a mean motion of 600^' for example, results in 
a marked change in the mean motion (and consequently of the 
mean distance from the sun) and, as it were, sweeps the planet 
out of the critical orbit (that for which the mean motion is 600'') • 
But whether this is really so or not, Celestial Mechanics has not 
been able so far to offer an authoritative pronouncement. 

An interesting group of minor planets is the “Trojan group,” 
six of which are known. The mean motions of these planets are 
approximately the same as the mean motion of Jupiter; they are 1 
accordingly at approximately the same mean distance from the 1 
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sun as Jupiter. Also their distance from Jupiter is approximately 
equal to their mean distance from the sun. At any moment, then, 
a Trojan planet, Jupiter and the sun are situated at the vertices 
of a triangle which is nearly equilateral. Accordingly, the longi- 
tude of a Trojan planet is approximately the longitude of Jupiter 
plus 60** (this statement characterizes the situation of four of 
these bodies) or the Trojan's longitude (as for the two remaining 
members of the group) is roughly the longitude of Jupiter minus 
00®. The effect of Jupiter’s attraction on any Trojan is, amongst 
other things^ to limit the range of variation of the mean motion; 
in other words, the extent of the I'rojan’s orbit varies periodically, 
being sometimes less and sometimes greater than the orbit of 
Jupiter. This phenomenon is called “libration.” The conclusion 
is that the orbits of the Trojan planets are “stable" — in contra- 
distinction to the supposed instability of an orbit for which the 
mean motion, for example, is 000”. 

As has l)een demonstrated in several ways, the magnificent 
ring-sy.stem which makes Saturn uni(iue in the heavens is nothing 
more than a vast as.semblage of small bodies, each in fact a satel- 
lite of the planet. The movements of any one of these small 
bodies are governed by the attraction of Saturn, of the nine satel- 
lites and of the remaining myriads of the constituent members 
of the rings. The tw'o princijial rings — Ring A and King B — are 
separated by a gap of about 2.000 miles in bre;idth called the 
Cassini division — analogous to the gaps already referred to in the 
di.stribution of minor planet orbits. It has been proved that the 
emptiness of the Cassini Division is due to the perturbing 
action of the three .satellites nearest Saturn — a beautiful apjilica- 
tion of the principles of C'elestial Mechanics. 

Bibi.iograpiiy.— E. W. Brown, Lunar Theory (1S06); H. C. Plum- 
mer, Dynamical Astronomy Hibl ), both for the .specialist 

reader; H. Spencer Jone.s, Crncral Astronomy (h; 22) -for the non- 
st>ecia]ist reader. (W. M. S.) 

CELESTIAL SPHERE, the imaginary sphere of indefinite 
radius on which the positions of the fixed stars are defined by 
their directions relative to an observer at its centre. The earth’s 
axis meets the celestial sphere in two points, the celestial pules.* 
{See Astronomy: Spherical.) 

CELESTINA, LA, th(‘ popular alternative title attached 
from 1519 (or earlier) to the anonymous Comedia de Calisto y 
Melibea, a Spanish novel in dialogue! which was celebrated 
throughout Europe during the ifith century. The authorship of 
the Celestina and the dale of its compo.sition are doubtful. An 
anonymous prefatory letter in the editions subseciuent to 1501 
attributes the book to Juan de Mena or Rodrigo ( 7 ota, but this 
ascription is universally rejected. The prevailing opinion is that 
the author of the 21 acts was Fernando de Rojas, apparently a 
Spanish Jew resident at the Puebla de Montalban in the province 
of Toledo; R. Foulche-Delbo.se, however, maintains that the 
original 16 acts are by an unknown writer who had no part in the 
five supplementary acts. Some scholars give 14H3 as the date of 
composition; others hold that the book was written in 1497. 
These questions are still unsettled. The Celestina excels all 
earlier Spanish works in tragic force, in impressive concei)tion, 
and in the realistic rendering of characters drawn from all classes 
of society. It pa.s.sed through innumerable editions in Spain, 
and was the first Spanish book to find acceptance throughout 
western Europe. A Latin version by Ca.spar Barth was issued 
under the title of Pornoboscodidascalus latinus (1624) with all 
the critical apparatus of a recognized classic. James Mabbe’s 
English rendering (1631) is one of the best translations ever 
published. The original edition of 1499 has been reprinted by R. 
Foulche-Delbosc in the Bibliotheca Hispanic a, vol. xii. (1902). 

B3L100RAPHY. — M. Mcncndez y Pelayo’s introduction to the 
Celestina (Vigo, 1890-1900) ; R. Foulche-Delhost, “Observation.s sur 
la C6Iestine” in the Revue hispanique, vol. vii. pp. 28-80 (1900) and 
vol. ix, pp. 171-199 (1902); and K. Hacbler, “Bemerkungen zur 
Celestina,” in the Revue hispanique, vol, ix. pp. 739-170 (1902). 

CELESTINE (Caelestinus), the name of five popes. 

CELESTINE I., pope from 422 to 432. After his triumph over 
the dissensions caused by the faction of Eulalius (see Bonifacf. 
I.) his episcopate was [leaceful. He instructed Cyril, bi.shop of 
Alexandria, to inquire into the doctrines of Nestorius. To extir- 
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pate Pelagianism, he sent to Britain a deacon, Palladius, at whose 
instigation St. Germanus of Auxerre came to inculcate ortho- 
doxy among the clergy of Britain. Celestine also commissioned 
Palladius to preach the gospel in Ireland which was beginning 
to rally to Christianity. Celestine was the first pope who is 
known to have taken a direct interest in Britain and Ireland. 

See Duchesne, Lib. Pontificalis, t. z. 

Celestine II., pope in 1143-1144. Guido del Castello, born of 
noble Tuscan family, able and learned, studied under Abelard and 
became a cardinal priest. He was pope from Sept.. 26, 1143 to 
March 8, 1144. He removed the interdict which Innocent II. 
had employed against Louis VII. of France. 

See A. Ccrtlni, Vita (Foligno, 1716); Mignc, Patrol. Lat. 179, 
765-820; Jaff6, Regesla Pontificum Romanorum (1888), vol. ii., i ff. 

Celestine III. (Giacinto Bobo), pope from 1191 to 1198, 
once cardinal deacon of Santa Maria in Cosmedin, became pope 
on March 30, 1191. Henry VI. of Germany forced the pontiff 
to crown him emperor, and three years later took possession of 
the Norman kingdom of Sicily; he refused tribute and the oath 
of allegiance, and even appointed bishops subject to his own 
jurisdiction; moreover, he gave his brother in fief the estates 
which had belonged to the countess Matilda of Tuscany. Celes- 
tine dared not excommunicate him. In England, Prince John and 
the barons refused to recognize the papal legate, the bishop of 
Ely. Richard I. had been set free before the dilatory pope put 
Leopold of Austria under the ban. He died on Jan. 8, 1198. 

See “Eplstolae Coclostini III. Papae,** in M. Bouquet, Receuil des 
historiens des Gaules, t. 19 (1738 ff.) ; Migne, Patrol. Lat. 206, 867 
ff.; further sources in Neues Archiv fur die dltere deuische Geschichts^ 
kunde, 2. 218; ii., 398 f.; 12. 411-414; Ja£f6, Regesta Pontificum 
Romanorum (1888), vol. ii. 577 ff. 

Celestine IV. (Godfrey Castiglione), pope in 1241, nephew 
of Urban HI. (1185-87), was archpriest and chancellor at Milan, 
before he joined the Cistercians. In 1227 Gregory IX. created 
him cardinal priest, and in 1 233 cardinal bishop of Sabina. Elected 
to succeed Gregory on Oct. 25, 1241, he died on Nov. 10 before 
'consecration. 

Sec A. Potthast, Regesta Pontificum Romanorum, vol. i. (1874), 
940 f. 

Celestine V. (St. Peter Celestine), pope in 1294, was born of 
poor parents at Isernia about 1215, and became a Benedictine. 
Living as a hermit he attracted other ascetics whom he organized 
into a congregation of the Benedictines which was later called 
the Celestines (9.V.). His Opuscula (Naples, 1640) are probably 
not genuine. A fight between the Colonna and the Orsini, as 
well as dissensions among the cardinals, prevented a papal election 
for over two years after the death of Nicholas IV. Finally, Celes- 
tine was elected on July 5, 1294. Apocalyjitic notions then cur- 
rent doubtless aided his election, for Joachim of Floris and his 
school looked to monasticism to deliver the church and the world. 
Multitudes came to Celcstine’s coronation and he began his reign 
the idol of visionaries, of extremists and of the populace. But 
the pope was in the power of Charles II. of Naples, and became 
his tool against Aragon. When he wished to abdicate, Benedetto 
Gaetano, destined to succeed him as Boniface VIII., removed all 
scruples against this unheard of procedure by finding a precedent 
in the case of Clement 1 . Celestine abdicated on Dec. 13, 1294, 
and died in a monastic cell in the castle of Fumone on May 19. 
1296. He was canonized by Clement V. in 1313. 

See Herzog-Hauck, Realencyklopddie : Jean Aur 61 ien, La Vie admir- 
able de . . . Saint Pierre Celestin (Bar-le-Duc, 1873) ; H. Finke, Aus 
den I'agen Bonifaz VIII. (Munster, 1902), 

CELESTINE or CELESTITE, a name applied to native 
strontium sulphate (SrSO,), having been suggested by the celestial 
blue colour which it occasionally presents. It is usually colourless, 
or has only a delicate shade of blue. It crystallizes in the ortho- 
rhombic system, being isomorphous with barytes (g.v.). The 
cleavage is a perfect parallel to the basal pinacoid, and a less 
marked parallel to the prism. Although celestine much resembles 
barytes in its physical properties, having for example the same 
hardness (3), it is less dense, its specific gravity beigg 3*9. It is 
less abundant than barytes, but is, however, much more soluble. 


Celestine occurs in the Triassic rocks of Britain, especially in 
veins and geodes in the Keuper marl in the nei^bourho^ of Bris- 
tol. At Wickwar and Yate in Gloucestershire it is worked for in- 
dustrial {Hiiposes. Colourless crystals of great beauty occur in as- 
sociation with calcite and native sulphur in the sulphur deposits of 
Sicily, as at Girgenti. Very large tabular crystals are found in 
limestone on Strontian island in Lake Erie; and a blue fibrous va- 
riety from near Frankstown, Blair county. Pa., is notable as hav- 
ing been the original celestine on which the species was founded by 
A. G. Werner in 1798. 

Celestine is much used for the preparation of strontium hydrate, 
which is employed in refining beetroot sugar. (F. W. R.) 

CELESTINES, a religious order founded about 1260 by 
Peter of Morrone, afterwards Pope Celestine V. (1294). It was 
an attempt to unite the eremitical and cenobitical modes of life. 
Peter's first disciples lived as hermits on Mount Majella in the 
Abruzzi. The Benedictine rule was taken as the basis of the life, 
but was supplemented by regulations notably increasing the 
austerities practised. The form of government was borrowed 
largely from those prevailing in the mendicant orders. Indeed, 
though the Celestines are reckoned as a branch of the Benedic- 
tines, there is little in common between them. During the found- 
er's lifetime the order spread rapidly, and eventually there were 
about 150 monasteries in Italy, and others in France, Bohemia 
and the Netherlands. The French houses formed a separate con- 
gregation, the head-house being in Paris. The French Revolution 
and those of the 19th century destroyed their houses, and the 
Celestine order seems no longer to exist. 

See Hclyot, Histoire des ordres religieux (1792), vi. c. 23; Max 
Heimbuchcr, Orden und Kongregationen (1896), i. § 22, p. 134; the 
art. “Colestincr” in Wetzer und Write, Kirchenlexicon (cd. 2), Herzog- 
Hauck, Realencyklopddie (ed. 3) and Catholic Encyclopaedia, vol. xvi. 
pp. 19, 20. 

CELIBACY (Lat. caelibatus, from caelebs, unmarried), the 
state of being unmarried, a term now commonly used in the sense 
of complete abstinence from marriage; it originally included the 
state of widowhood also, and anyone was strictly a caelebs who 
had no existing spouse. From the point of view of public utility, 
the State has sometimes attempted to discourage celibacy. Eccle- 
siastical legislators, on the other hand, have frequently favoured 
the unmarried state; and celibacy, partial or complete, has been 
more or less stringently enforced upon the ministers of different 
religions; many instances are quoted by H. C. Lea. The best 
known, of course, arc the Roman vestals; though even the great 
honours and privileges accorded to these maidens were often insuf- 
ficient to keep the ranks filled. In the East, however, this and 
other forms of asceticism have always flourished more freely; and 
the Buddhist monastic system is not only far older than that of 
Christendom, but also proportionately more extensive. In early 
Judaism all priests were the sons of priests, and the case of Eliza- 
beth shows that here, as throughout the Jewish people, barrenness 
was considered a disgrace. But Alexander’s conquests brought the 
Jews into contact with Hindu and Greek mysticism, and this prob- 
ably explains the growth of the ascetic Essenes some two centuries 
before the Christian era. The adherents of this sect, unlike the 
Pharisees and Sadducees, were never denounced by Christ, who 
on the contrary had real s>Tnpathy with the voluntary celibacy of 
an exceptional few (Matt. xix. 12). St. Paul's utterances on this 
subject amount only to the assertion that a struggling missionary 
body will find more freedom in its work in the absence of wives 
and children. At the same time St. Paul claimed emphatically for 
himself and the other apostles the “power 4 o lead about a wife"; 
and he names among the qualifications for a bishop, an elder, and 
a deacon that he should be “the husband of one wife.” Indeed 
it was admitted by the most learned men of the middle ages that 
celibacy had been no apostolic rule ; and though writers of ability 
have attempted to maintain the contrary even in modem times 
their contentions are unhesitatingly rejected by the best Roman 
Catholic scholars.^ 

Growth of Clerical Celibacy. — ^The gradual growth of cleri- 
cal celibacy, first as a custom and then as a rule, can be traced 

^I. Cor. vii. 25 seq., lx. 5; I. Tim. iii, 2„ ii, xa; Titus i. 6; E. 
Vacandaid in Diet, de Thiol. Calk., s.v. “C^libat." 
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tbroui^ the scanty records of the first few centuries. The most 
ascetic Christians began to question the legality of second mar- 
riages on the part of either sex; yet twice-married men (digatni) 
were admitted to the priesthood by Pope Calixtus I. (21Q-222), 
and even as late as the beginning of the 5th century we find hus- 
bands of widows consecrated to the episcopate. The so-called 
apostolical constitutions and canons, the latter of which were com- 
piled in the 4th century, give us the first clear and fairly general 
rules on the subject. Here we find “bishops and priests allowed to 
retain the wives whom they may have had before ordination, but 
not to marry in orders; the lower grades, deacons, subdeacons, etc., 
allowed to marry after entering the church; but all were to be hus- 
bands of but one wife, who must be neither a widow, a divorced 
woman, nor a concubine’' (Lea i. 28). Many causes, however, were 
already at work to carry public feeling beyond this stage. Quite 
apart from the few enthusiasts who would have given a literal 
interpretation to the text in Matt. xix. 12, vows of virginity be- 
came more and more frequent; these were at first purely volun- 
tary and temporary; but public opinion naturally grew less and less 
tolerant of an un.stable puriaose. Again, not only was the church 
doctrine itself, more or less consciously influenced by the Mani- 
chacan tenet of the diabolical origin of all matter, including the 
human body, but churchmen were also naturally tempted to com- 
ix*te in asceticism with the many heretics who held this tenet. 
Moreover, in proportion as the clergy became beneficiaries and 
administrators of rich endowments, a strong feeling grew up among 
the laity that church revenues should not go to support the 
priest’s family. Lastly the partial attempts at enforcement, by 
their very failure, suggested more heroic measures. Therefore, 
side by side with the evidence for breach of the old rules, we find 
an equally constant scries of new and more stringent enactments. 

Synod of Elvira. — The first church council which definitely 
forbade marriage to the higher clergy^ was the local Spanish synod 
of Elvira (a.d. 305). The 4th century opened a wide breach in 
this respect between the Eastern and Western churches. The mod- 
ern Greek custom is “(a) that most candidates for holy orders are 
dismissed from the episcopal seminaries shortly before being or- 
dained deacons, in order that they may marr>' (their partners being 
in fact mostly daughters of clergymen), and after their marriage 
return to the seminaries in order to take the higher orders; 

(b) that, as priests, they still continue the marriages thus con- 
tracted, but may not remarry on the death of their wives; and 

(c) that the Greek bishops, who may not continue their married 
life, are commonly not chosen out of the ranks of the married 
secular clergy, but from among the monks.”* The Eastern Church, 
therefore, still adheres fairly closely to the apostolical canons. 
In the West, however, a decisive step w’as taken by Topc'S Damasus 
and Siricius during the last quarter of that century. The famous 
decretal of Siricius (385) not only enjoined strict celibacy on 
bishops, priests, and deacons but insisted on the separation of 
those who had already married, and prescribed expulsion for dis- 
obedience (Siric. Ep. i. c. 7; Migne, F.L. xiii. col. 1138). Leo the 
Great (d. 461) and Gregory the Great (d. 604) further extended 
the rule of celibacy to subdeacons. 

For the next three or four centuries there is little to note but 
the continual open or secret resistance to these decrees and the 
parallel frequency and stringency of legislation, which by its very 
monotony b^ars witness to its want of success. In many districts 
the priesthood tended to become a mere hereditary caste, to the 
disadvantage of Church and State alike. In spite of Dunstan’s 
reforms at the end of the loth centur>% the Norman Lanfranc 
found so many wedded priests that he dared not decree their 
separation; and when St. Anselm attempted to go further, this 
seemed a perilous novelty even to so distinguished an ecclesiastic 
as Henry of Huntingdon, who records that many feared “lest the 
energy, in striving after a purity too great for human strength, 
should fall into horrible impurity, to the extreme dishonour of the 
Christian -name” (lib. vii.; Migne, F.L. cxcv. col. Q44) Yet this 
was at a time when the decisive and continued action of the 
papacy ought to have left no possible doubt as to the law of 
the church. 

^Hefele, Beitrage zur Kirchengesek. u.s.w. i. 139* 


Reformi of HUdebrand^For, under the influence of St. 
Peter Damiani and Hildebrand, five successive ponies between 1045 
and 1073 b&fl attempted a radical reform; and when, in this latter 
year, Hildebrand himself became pope, he took measures so 
stringent that he has sometimes been erroneously represented as 
the actual author of the strict rule of celibacy. His mind, strongly 
imbued with the theocratic ideal, saw more clearly than any other 
the enormous increase of influence which would accrue to a 
strictly celibate body of clergy; and no statesman has ever pur- 
sued with greater energy and resolution a plan once formulated. 
In order to break down the desperate resistance of the clergy, he 
did not shrink from the perilous course of subjecting them to the 
judgment of the laity. Not only were concubinary priests — a term 
which was now made to include also those who had openly mar- 
ried — forbidden to serve at the altar and threatened with actual 
deposition, but the laity were warned against attending mass said 
by “any priest certainly known to keep a concubine or subintro- 
ducta,**^ 

But these heroic measures soon caused serious cmbarra.s.sment. 
If the laity were to stand aloof from all incontinent priests, while 
(as the most orthodox churchmen constantly complained) many 
priests were steadily incontinent, then this could only result in 
estranging large bodies of the laity from the sacraments. It be- 
came neces.sary, therefore, to .soften a policy which might imply 
that the virtue of a sacrament was weakened by the vices of its 
ministers. Therefore, though Peter Lombard (d. 1160) had con- 
cluded that no excommunicat(‘d priest can effect transubstantia- 
tion, St. Thomas Aquinas (d. 1274) agrees with all the later 
schoolmen in granting him that power, though to the peril of his 
own soul.* For, by the last quarter of the 13th centur>', the 
struggle had entered upon a new phase. The severest measures 
had been tried, especially against the priests' unhappy partners. 
As early as the council of Augsburg (052) these women were con- 
demned to be scourged, while Leo II. and Urban II., at the coun- 
cils of Rome and Amalfi (1051, 1080). adjudged them to actual 
slavery. Such enactments naturally defeated their own purt)ose. . 
More was done by the gentler missionary zeal of the Franciscans 
and Dominicans in the early 13th century; but St. Thomas 
Aquinas had seen half a century of that reform and had recog- 
nized its limitations; he therefore attenuated a.s much as po.ssibic 
the decree of Nicholas II. Alvarez Pelayo, a Spanish bishop and 
papal penitentiary, wrote in 1332: “The clergy sin commonly in 
these following ways . . . fourthly, in that they live very incon- 
tinently, and would that they had never promised continence, 
esp)ccialiy in Spain and Southern Italy, in which provinces the sons 
of the laity are scarcely more numerous than those of the dergy.” 
Cardinal Pierre dAilly pleaded before the Council of Constance 
in 1415 for the reform of “that most scandalous custom, or rather 
abuse, whereby many (clergy) fear not to keep concubines in 
public.”* 

Suppression of Open Marriages Among Clergy .-Mean- 
w-hile, open marriages among clergy in holy orders (pric.sts, dea- 
cons, and subdeacons) were gradually stam[)ed out. A series of 
synods, from the early i2lh century onwards, declared such mar- 
riages to be not only unlawful, but null and void in themselves. 
Yet the custom lingered sporadically in Germany and England 
until the last few years of the 13th century, though it seems to 
have died out earlier in France and Italy. There was also a short- 
lived attempt to declare that even a clerk in lower orders should 
lose his clerical privileges on his marriage; moreover, a bishops 
licence was required to enable the cleric to officiate in church, and 
the episcopal registers show that the diocesans frequently insisted 
on the celibacy of parish clerks. As the middle ages drew to a close 
earnest churchmen were compelled to a.sk thcm.selves whether it 
would not be better to let the priests marry than to continue a 

*Thc actual originator of this policy was Nicholas II., probably at 
Hildebrand's sugge.stion; but the decree remained practically a dead 
Jetter until Gregory’s accession. 

*Peter Lombard, Sentent. lib. iv. di.st. 13 ; Arjuina.^, Sumtna 7 'hrol, 
pars iii. Q. lxx.xiii. art. 7, Q. 

*Alvanjs Pylagius, De Planctu Ecclfsiae, ed. 1517, f. 131a, col. 2; 
cf. {. 102b, col. 2; Hermann von dcr Hardt, Constant iensis Concilii, 
etc. vol. i. pars. viii. col. 428. 
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system under which concubinage was even licensed in some dis- 
tricts.* 

Proposals to Reintroduce Clerical Marriage. — Serious pro- 
posals were made to reintroduce clerical marriage at the great 
reforming councils of Constance (1415) and Basle (1432); but 
the overwhelming majority of orthodox churchmen were unwilling 
to abandon a rule for which the saints had fought during so many 
centuries, and to which many of them probably attributed an 
apostolic origin. This conservative attitude was inevitably 
strengthened by the attacks first of Lollard and then of Lutheran 
heretics; and Sir Thomas More was driven to declare that the 
marriage of priests, being essentially null and void, *'dcfileth the 
priest more than double or treble whoredom.*' Yet the frequency 
of concubinage moved the emperor Charles V. to obtain from 
Paul III. dispensations for married priests in his dominions; and 
his successor Ferdinand, with the equally catholic sovereigns of 
France, Bavaria, and Poland, pleaded strongly at the Council of 
Trent (1545) for permissive marriage. The council, after some 
hesitation, took the contrary course, and erected sacerdotal celi- 
bacy practically, if not formally, into an article of faith. In spite 
of this, the emperor, Joseph II., re-opened the question in 1783. 
In France the revolutionary constitution of 17Q1 abolished all re- 
strictions on marriage, and during The Terror celibacy often ex- 
posed a priest to suspicion; but the better part of the clergy 
steadily resisted, and it is estimated that only about 2% were 
married. The Old Catholics adopted the principle of sacerdotal 
marriage in 1875. 

Celibacy in Modern Times. — ^The modern working of the 
system is a controversial question; but four points may be noted 
on which most writers would probably agree. The Roman Catholic 
clergy have owed much of their influence to celibacy, and in many 
cases this influence has been ju.stly earned by the celibate's devo- 
tion to an unworldly ideal. Again, the most adverse critics would 
admit that much was done by the counter-reformation, and that 
modern ecclesiastical discipline on this point is considerably supe- 
rior to that of the middle ages; while, on the other hand, many 
authorities of undoubted orthodoxy are ready to confess that it is 
not free from serious risks even in these days of easy publicity and 
stringent civil discipline.- Lastly, statistical research has shown 
that the children of the married British clergy have been distin- 
guished far beyond their mere numerical proportion.^ 

Bibliography. — H. C. Lea, Hist, v] Sacerdotal Celibacy (1907), is 
by far the fullest and best work on this subject, though a good deal 
of important matter omitted bv Dr. Lea may be found in Die 
Einfuhrung der crzwungenen Ekelosigkeit by the brothers Johann 
Anton and Augustin Theincr, which was put on the Roman Index, 
though Augu.stin afterwards became archivist at the Vatican (1828). 
The evidence as to monastic celibacy is treated with some fulness in 
vol. ii. of G. G. Coulton, Five Centuries of Religion (1927) ; the most 
important evidence of the episcopal registers is cither still in ms. or has 
been only recently published. The most learned work from the strictly 
constTvativc point of view is that of F. A. Zaccaria, Storia Polemica 
del celibato sacro (1774) ; but many of his most important conclusions 
are set aside by the abbil* E. Vacandard. {Diet, de thM, calk. vol. ii. 
art. “C^libat ecclesiastique.”) (G. G. C.) 

CELINA, an incorporated village in western Ohio, US, A., 
on Grand reservoir (or Lake St. Marys) ; the county seat of Mer- 

*This more or less regular sale of licences by bishops and arch- 
deacons flourished from the days of Gregory \TI, to the i6th 
centuiys index to Lea, s.v., “Licences.” Dr. Lea has, however, 
omitted the most striking authority of all. Gascoigne, the most dis- 
tinguished Oxford chancellor of his day, w'riting about 1450 of the 
Bishop of St. David’s, says that he had refused to separate the clergy 
of his diocese from their concubines, giving publicly as his reason, 
“for then I, your bishop, should lose the 400 marks which I receive 
yearly in my diocese for the priests’ lemans” (Gascoigne, Lib, Ver. 
cd. Rogers, p. 36). Even Sir Thomas More, in his polemic against the 
Reformers, admitted that this concubinage was too often tolerated in 
Wales {English Works, cd. 1557, p. 231, cf. 619). 

^Lea (ii. 339 IT.) gives a long scries of quotations to this effect from 
church synods and orthodox disciplinary writers of modem times. 

^Havelock Ellis, A Study of British Genius, p. 80 (London, 1904), 
“Even if we compare the Church with the other professioiw with which 
it is most usually classed, we find that the eminent children of the 
clergy considerably outnumber those of lawyers, doctors, and army 
officers put together.” Mr. Ellis points out, however, that “the clerical 
profession . . . also produces more idiots than any other class.” 


cer county. It is served by the Big Four, the Nickel Plate and the 
Western Ohio (electric) railways. Pop. in 1920, 4,266. Celina 
is a summer resort, the commercial centre of a farming region 
and an intportant furniture-manufacturing town. Stearic acid and 
phonographs are also manufactured. The village was settled in 
1834 and incorporated in 1885. Grand reservoir is an artificial 
lake, 9m. long by 3m. wide, built to feed the old Miami and Erie 
canal. 

CELL, originally a small detached room in a building (Lat. 
cella, a small room), particularly a small monastic house {see 
Abbey). Also used for the small sleeping apartments of the monks, 
or the small dwelling of a hermit. This use still survives in the 
small separate chambers in a prison (g.v.). The word also denotes 
various small compartments which build up a compound struc- 
ture, such as honeycomb, etc. 

In electricity a cell may be defined as a system which pro- 
duces electromotive force by chemical action; for voltaic, dry 
and concentration cells see Battery, and Electrolysis; Voltaic 
Cells; for secondary cell see Accumulator; for gas cell see 
Hydrogen Ion Concentration; for standard cell see Instru- 
ments, Electrical. 

In biology the term cell denotes microscopic structural elements 
which form the bulk of the tissues of animals and plants of 
visible dimensions. The precise meaning of the term cell in bio- 
logical literature is set forth in the article Cytology (q.v.). When 
the term came into usage in biology, it referred to the smallest 
units of structure that the microscope could reveal in the animal 
or plant body. First used by Robert Hooke (1665) for the minute 
cavities of cork, a tissue which he described as made up of “little 
boxes or cells,” it is a survival from the microscopic descriptions 
of plant structure made by 17th century botanists, and as such 
is really a misnomer, for tissues of animals rarely display the 
honeycomb-like appearance of pith, cork, etc., when examined 
microscopically. To-day the cell is recognized to be a complex, 
consisting of a number of well-defined structures {nucleus, mito- 
chondria, etc.) so that it is no longer possible to define the cell as 
the ultimate structural unit of living matter. On the other hand, it 
is a physiological unit. It is the delimitation of this characteristic 
complex of microscopically visible units by a boundary which 
possesses the physical property of differential permeability to dif- 
ferent kinds of molecules that characterizes the individual cell, 
which has thus come to be regarded as a unit of physiological ac- 
tivity of a certain order. The fact that the respective contributions 
of the maternal and paternal parents to the physical constitution 
of the offspring are derived in each case from a single cell of the 
parent-body has revolutionized the study of heredity; and has 
stimulated a considerable body of research which makes it possible 
to-day to envisage the structural basis of hereditary transmission 
and the determination of sex. Thus the Cell Doctrine, i.e., the 

recognition of the cell originally 
as the structural unit of the body 
and later as a unit of physio- 
logical activity, has exerted its 
influence on every department of 
biological thought since it was 
formulated by Schleiden and 
Schwann in 1839. (L. T. H.) 

CELLA, in architecture, the 
Latin name for the enclosed por- 
tion of a Roman temple, corre- 
sponding with the naos of the 
Greek temple, or any similar 
structure, whether of a temple or 
other building. 

CELLA^T {i.e., little cel- 
lar), strictly that portion of a 
sideboard which is used for holding bottles and decanters. Some- 
times it is a drawer, divided into compartments lined with zinc, 
and sometimes a cupboard, but still an integral part of the side- 
board. In the latter part of the i8th century, when the sideboard 
was in process of evolution from a side-table with drawers into 
the large and important piece of furniture which it eventually be- 
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came, the cellaret was a detached receptacle. It was most com- ! 
monly of mahogany or rosewood, many-sided or even octagonal, j 
and occasionally oval, bound with broad bands of brass and lined I 
with zinc partitions to hold the ice for cooling wine. Sometimes ! 
a tap was fixed in the lower part for drawing off the water from 
the melted ice. Cellarets were usually placed under the sideboard, 
and were, as a rule, handsome and well-proportioned; but as the 
artistic impulse which created the great 18th-century English 
school of furniture died away, their form grew debased, and under 
the influence of the British Empire fashion, which drew its inspi- 
ration from a bastard classicism, they assumed the shape of 
sarcophagi incongruously mounted with lions’ heads and claw-fcct. 
Hepplew'hite called them gardes dti vin; they are now nearly j 
always known as "wine-coolers.” 

CELLE, a town of Germany, in the Prussian province of j 
Hanover, on the left bank of the navigable Aller, near its junc- ! 
lion with the Fuse and the Lachte, 23 m. N.E. of Hanover. I’op. 
(1925) 25,467. Founded in 1292, the town was the residence of 
the dukes of Luneburg-Celle, a cadet branch of the ducal house of 
Brunswick, from the 14th century until 1705. The most interest- 
ing building is the former ducal palace, begun in 14S5 in Late 
Gothic style, but with extensive Renaissance additions of the late ! 
17th century. There are manufactures of biscuits, umbrellas, 
leather, sugar, dyes and paper, and trade is carried on in wmx 
and timber. Celle is the .seat of the court of appeal from the 
superior courts of Aurich, Dctmold, Gottingen, Hanover, Hilde- 
sheim, Liineburg, Osnabriick, Stade and \\*rden. 

CELLIER, ALFRED (1844-1 8qi ), English composer of 
light operas of which one, “Dorothy,” enjoyed prodigious popu- 
larity, running from Sept. 25, 1SS6, till April i88g. “The Mounte- 
banks,” to a libretto bv W. S. Gilbert, was also very successful. 

CELLINI, BENVENUTO ( 1 500-1 571), Italian arti.st, 
metal worker and sculptor, born in Florence on Nov. i, 1500. His 
father was a musician and artificer of musical instruments, who 
married Maria Lisabetta Granacci, and 18 years elap.^ed before 
they had any children. Benvenuto (meaning “welcome”) was the . 
third child. The father destined him for his own profe.ssion and 
tried to thwart his inclination for design and metal work. At 15, 
however, he was apprenticed to a goldsmith, Antonio di Sandro, 
named Marcone. He had already attracted some notice in Flor- 
ence when, being implicated in a brawl, he was banished to Siena | 
where he worked fgr Francesco Castoro, a goldsmith. He vi.sited 
Bologna and Pisa, and returned to Florence before he went to 
Rome in 1519. To this period belong a silver ca.sket, some silver 
candlesticks, a va.se for the bishop of Salamanca, and the gold 
medallion of “Leda and the Swan” — the head and torso of Leda 
cut in hard stone — executed for Gonfaloniere Gabbrello Cesarino, 
which is now in the \‘ienna museum. In the attack upon Rome 
(1527) by the constable de Bourbon, the bravery of Cellini proved 
of signal service to Pope Clement VII. ; if we may believe his own 
accounts, his was the hand which shot the Bourbon dead, and he 
afterwards killed Philibert, prince of Orange. His exploits paved 
the way for a reconciliation with the Florentine magistrates and 
his return to Florence. Here he worked on medals, the most 
famous of which are “Hercules and the Xemean Lion,” in gold re- 
]>ousse work, and “Atlas supporting the Sphere,” in chased gold, 
f rom Florence he went to the court of the duke of Mantua, and ' 
thence again to Rome, w^here he w^as employed in the working of 
jewellery and the execution of dies for private medals and for the 
papal mint. Here, in 1529, he avenged a brother’s death by slay- 
ing the slayer; soon afterw’ards he had to flee to Naples to shelter 
himself from the consequences of an affray with a notary, Ser 
Benedetto, whom he wounded, but on the accession of Paul III. 
he was reinstated. The plots of Pierluigi Famese, a natural son of j 
Faul III., led to his retreat from Rome to Florence and \’enice, 
iind once more he was restored with greater honour than before, j 

On returning from a visit to the court of Francis I., being now i 
aged 37, he was imprisoned for some time on a charge (appar- | 
<?ntly false) of having embezzled during the war the gems of the j 
pontifical tiara. At last, however, he was released at the interces- i 
sion of Pierluigi’s wife, and more especially of the Cardinal dEste j 
of Ferrara. For a while after this he worked at the court of [ 


Francis I. at Fontainebleau and in Paris. But the enmity of the 
duchesse dEtampes and the intrigues of the king s favourites led 
him, after about five years of laborious and sumptuous work, to 
retire in 1545 in disgust to Florence. During the war with Siena, 
Cellini was appointed to strengthen the defences of his native city. 
He died in Florence on Feb. 14, 1571, unmarried, and was buried 
in the church of the Annunziata. 

Besides the works in gold and silver which have been men- 
tioned, Cellini executed several pieces of sculpture. Th(‘ most 
distinguished is the bronze group of “Perseus holding the head of 
Medusa,” now in the Loggia dei Lanzi at Florence, one of the 
most typical monuments of the Italian Renaissance. 

Not less characteristic of its splendidly gifted and barbarically 
un tameable author are his autobiographical memoirs begun in 
Florence in 155S — ^a production of the utmost energy, directness, 
and racy animation, setting forth one of the most singular careers 
in all the annals of fine art. His amours and hatreds, his passions 
and delights, his love of the sumptuous and the exqui.site in art, 
his self-applause and self-assertion, make this one of the most 
singular and fascinating books in existence. The original rnanu- 
.script is at the Laurenziana in Florence. C'ellini also wrote treati.ses 
on the gold.smith’s art. on scul|)ture. and on design (translated by 
C. R. Ashbee, 1800 ). 

Among his works of art, many of whith have luTi.shed, were a 
colossal Mars for a fountain at I'ontainebleau and the bronzes of 
the doorway, coins for the papal and Florentine states, a Jupiter 
in silver of life size, and a bronze bust of Bindo Altoviti. His 
other works in existence to-day are the celebratt'd salt-cellar made 
for Francis I. at V'ienna; a medallion of Clement Vll. in com- 
memoration of the peace between the C'hristian |)rinces, 1530, 
signed with the arti.st 's name; a medal of Francis I. with his por- 
trait, also .signed; and a medal of Cardinal Pietro Bembo. Cellini, 
while employed at the paixil mint at Rome during the pai)acy of 
Clement Vll. and later of Paul III., executed the dies of several 
coins and medals, some of whiih still survive. He also executed 

^535 Ales.sandro de’ Medic i, first duke of I’lorence, a 40- 
soldi piece, with a bust of the duke on one side and standing fig- 
ures of the saints Cosmo and Damian on thi* other. 

The important works which have perished include the uncom- 
pleted chalice intended for Chmient VIL; a gold cover for a 
prayer-book as a gift from I’ope Paul 111 . to Charles V.; large 
silver statues of Jujaler, Vulcan, and Mars, wrought for h rancis I. 
during his sojourn in Paris; a bust of Julius Cae.sar; and a silver 
cup for the cardinal of Ferrara. The magnificent gold “button,” 
or morse, made by Cellini for the cope of Clement VIL, appears 
to have been sacrificed by Pius VI., in furnishing the indemnity 
of 30,000,000 francs demanded by Napoleon in i 797. Fortunately 
there are in the print room of the British Museum three water- 
colour drawings of this splendid morse done by !•'. Bertoli in the 
first half of the 18th century. 

Bim.KXJRAi’irv. — Ccllini’.s autohioeraphy W'as puhli.shfd by (). Hard 
(1900), Engli.sh traaslalions by J. A. Syrremds, Thomas Rosroe, A. 
MaaJonncIl and R. H. Cust. holzenthal, Skizzen zur Kunstgrst hirhte drr 
modernrn Mrdaillt’n- Arbeit 142(^-1^40 ( 1S40) ; J. Kriedlander, Die itaU 
ienhehen Schaumnnzen des 1 Jahrhunderts (iHSo-S.^; ; A. Armand, 
Les medaillfurs italiens des 75^ el t6*’ sietles ; Eugi*ne Plon, 

Cellini, orfevre, midailleur, etc. ; A. Ilei.ss, Les mMailleurs flor- 

entins (1887); E. Bahdon, La gravure en pierres fines (1804); N. 
Rondot, Les m6dailleurs lyonnais (Macon, 1897) ; L. Dimier, Cellini d 
la four de France (1898) ; Dr. Julius Cahn, Medaillen und Flaketten 
der Sammlung W. P. Metzler (Frankforl-on-Main, 1898); Molinier, 
Les Plaqueltes; I. B. Supino, // Medagliere Mediceo nel R. Museo 
\azionale di Firenze (Florence, 1899) ; T. Loncucville, Cellini, Ilis 
Times and Contemporaries (1899) ; IJ Arte di Benvenuto Cellini (Flor- 
ence, 1901); C. von Fabriezy, Medaillen der italienischen Renaissance 
(Leipzig) ; L. Forrer, Biographical Dictionary of Medallists, etc. (1904). 

CELLULOID. This artificial substance, known also as arti- 
ficial ivory and xylonite, is a compressed, solid solution of nitrated 
cellulose in camphor or a camphor substitute. It is colourle.ss or 
slightly yellow, transparent in thin sheets, and capable of being 
stained with the most delicate colours, which permeate its entire 
mass. Celluloid is of uniform composition and its specific gravity 
is about 1*35; it is insoluble in water or dilute acid, usually emits 
a faint smell of camphor and is inflammable. 

Celluloid becomes plastic when immersed in water at or near 
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boiling-point and can then be moulded into any desired form. 
At ordinary temperatures it can be cut, turned, sawn, drilled and 
otherwise worked to form numerous useful and ornamental 
articles. Having a tensile strength of 10,000-12,000 lb. per sq. 
in., it is one of the strongest of artificial materials. Celluloid is 
elastic, and can be produced in very thin sheets and films; cellu- 
loid films o ooooo39(^75^7j W^) thick were made in 1924 by the 
U.S. Bureau of Standards, for use in X-ray researches. 

The solubility of nitrated cellulose in camphor is the important 
property on which the success of making ordinary celluloid de- 
pends. Tissue paper, cotton, wool or other cellulose material is 
nitrated by means of a mixture of strong nitric and sulphuric 
acids. The product, which is of the nature of, but less highly 
nitrated than, gun-cotton, is bleached, washed and dried; it is 
then incorporated in a mixing-machine, with natural or synthetic 
camphor and alcohol. At this stage colouring matter and filling 
material, selected according to the kind of celluloid required, may 
be added. The gelatinous mass obtained is transferred to heated 
adjustable rollers by which it is kneaded and rolled into sheets of 
any desired thickness. After removal from the rollers, the sheets 
are pressed and dried or seasoned, most of the volatile solvents 
being thus eliminated from the celluloid. 

Numerous modifications of the process thus briefly described 
have been proposed, the most important having for their objects 
the production of so-called “non-inflammable celluloid” and the 
use of a substitute for camphor, the price of which is usually high. 

Making Celluloid Safe. — ^The attempts to make a celluloid 
which is less inflammable than ordinary celluloid have been to 
some extent successful. To achieve this result, a chloride, e.g., 
stannous chloride, is added to the celluloid-making materials, or 
acetyl cellulose or cellulose ethers are used instead of nitrated 
cellulose, or a bromate or other substance capable of liberating 
flame-extinguishing gases. In some processes, the pasty mass is 
pressed into a block by hydraulic pressure, cooled and then planed 
to any desired thickness. 

There have been very many attempts, mostly unsuccessful, to 
obtain a suitable camphor substitute. The most commonly used 
substitutes for camphor are the phenyl phosphates; these also 
render the celluloid less inflammable. Recently celluloid manu- 
facture has been very much modified. Celluloid is precipitated, in 
the form of powder, by gradually adding water to its solutions. 
After separation, the iwwder is washed, dried, filled into moulds 
and heated almost until melted so as to form any desired articles. 
Such proces.ses have the advantage of con.siderably shortening the 
seasoning step and facilitating addition of colouring matter. 

The term celluloid was first applied by Messrs. J. W. and I. S. 
Hyatt, who began the manufacture of the material in the United 
States in i860. Their work was based on that of A. Parkes and 
D. Spill, who, in 1855 and 1868 respectively, succeeded in England 
in making plastic materials with pyroxylin as a base. The advance 
of J. W. and I. S. Hyatt was due to their investigations into the 
action of camphor upon cellulose and to their improved mechani- 
cal methods. The industry has become established in the United 
States, Great Britain, France, Germany, Austria, Switzerland and 
Japan, the total output being in excess of 200,000 lb. per day. 

Not only ivory but also horn, tortoise-shell, amber, agate, ebony 
and many other natural substances may be imitated by means of 
celluloid, and it is used in making numerous useful and ornamental 
articles. These include cutlery handles, billiard balls, collars, 
automobile windows, piano keys, buttons, combs, brush and mir- 
ror backs, fancy boxes, dolls, hollow balls and other toys, cine- 
matograph films, dental plates, accumulator cases, telephone 
mouthpieces, transparent screens and parts of drawing and optical 
instruments. During the War the demand for celluloid articles 
such as accumulator cases and transparent screens, was great. 

In obtaining irregular colour effects in celluloid, e.g., for pro- 
ducing imitation tortoise-shell, colouring matters are dropped 
very carefully and in small quantities upon a sheet of celluloid 
before seasoning, as the sheet passes between rollers; the colouring 
matter sinks into the sheet. 

See F. Boeckmann, Cdluloid (1931) ; H. H. Hodgson, Celluloid 
(1925). ^ (T.E.L.) 


CELLULOSE. The main ingredient of the membranous cell 
walls of plants, which in the more advanced stages of develc^ 
ment assume elongated shapes and become tubular and fibrous. 
In the plant structure cellulose is always accompanied by other 
substances in intimate association, as incrustants, from which it 
can be freed by various methods. Cellulose of high purity is 
easily prepared from cotton, the seed hair of gossypium, by pro- 
longed boiling of the raw material with 1% solution of sodium 
hydroxide, subsequent treatment with dilute acetic acid and re- 
peated washing with distilled water : its analysis will then be about 
99*8% of cellulose and 0 05% of ash. Cellulose obtained in this 
sort of way is regarded as standard cellulose. Chemical filter pa- 
per is practically pure cellulose, especially when it has received an 
exhaustive treatment with hydrochloric and hydrofluoric acids for 
removal of ash, which is partly siliceous. Standard cotton cellu- 
lose is white, fibrous and of characteristic form and appearance: 
other pure fibrous celluloses, e.g., bleached flax, hemp, ramie, 
wood-cellulose, are equally characterized in form and appearance. 
Commonly it absorbs 6-8% of moisture in contact with the air, 
which is given off again by drying at ioo-io5®C.: it appears that 
it gives up water more slowly than it absorbs it. When dry, cellu- 
lose is a good electrical insulator with specific inductive capacity 
about 7. The specific gravity of cellulose is about 1-58 and de- 
pends on its source and on its state or condition (woods, contain- 
ing 40-80% of air, have an apparent specific gravity about 0 3- 
1*3). W. N. Hartley (1893) S. Judd Lewis (1918-24) have 
shown that cellulose is strongly fluorescent to much of the ultra- 
violet spectrum; it appears that constituent groups within the 
cellulose molecule affect the fluorescent properties, as indicated 
by distortion of the characteristic frequency curve, so that it may 
be possible, eventually, to use this method in the determination 
of questions of constitution. 

The properties of cellulose depend to a considerable extent on 
its state or condition. Thus, whereas cotton cellulose will absorb 
about 7% of moisture from the air, regenerated cellulose, such as 
artificial silk, will absorb similarly about 10% and so on; the gen- 
eral experience being that almost any sort of pre-treatment tends 
to make some portion at least of the cellulose more reactive, and 
this effect is not reversible. 

Comparison of Celluloses. — ^From cellulosic raw materials, 
celluloses can be separated by a variety of methods, some of which 
are of great industrial importance. The cellu^ses thus separated 
have properties that are not identical with those of standard 
cotton cellulose. The cotton cellulose is, for example, relatively 
more re.sistant to the action of acids (hydrolysis) and alkalis 
than are other celluloses. The less resistant portions of the 
celluloses are termed hemicelluloses. Whether or not the more 
resistant, less soluble residual portions of these celluloses are 
identical with the resistant cellulose of cotton is a difficult ques- 
tion, not yet finally answered, on which recent methods of in- 
vestigation by X-ray analysis have given valuable information. 
Something of the nature of the difficulties underlying this kind of 
enquiry will be appreciated from the following considerations. 
Classical chemistry has achieved its successes largely by analytic 
and synthetic methods of re-arranging atoms and molecules in 
fluid media (gases, liquids, solutions). The systematic principles 
guiding these methods have had to be derived, until comparatively 
recently, almost entirely from the study of fluid systems; and thus 
it happened that very httle was known about the fundamental in- 
ternal arrangements and groupings of atoms and molecules, in- 
side solids. But the study of the colloidal state has shown that 
the properties of substances and the qualities of materials are 
related not merely to fundamental arrangements and groupings of 
their atoms and molecules but also, in turn, to the higher aggre- 
gation of these fundamental units into particles, micelles, crystal- 
lites or whatever they may be called. X-ray analysis has shown, 
further, that a substance like sodium chloride, consisting of sei> 
arate NaCl molecules in solution, is when in situ in the crystal, 
an aggregate of linked, alternate Na and Cl atoms arranged in 
lines and planes, in orderly sequence: so that the whole crystal is 
really a single, ordered aggregate of atoms and its properties and 
qualities are related to that state or condition of aggregation. 
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The chemistry of cellulose has been derived, of necessity, very 
largely from the study of its reactions to reagents of 

course, affect the state or condition of aggregation and it is prob* 
able that it has never been possible to reverse chemical treatment 
to the fuU extent of restoring the cellulose to the state or condi- 
tion of aggregation in which the plant formed it originally, and 
upon which its qualities and properties as cellulose material de- 
pend. When, therefore, celluloses derived from different sources 
by different methods behave differently, e,g., towards acids or al- 
kalis as already recorded, it may be either that they are not one 
and the same sort of cellulose or that if they are the same then 
their state of aggregation may be not the same. X-ray analysis has 
given some information on this problem though much remains to 
be done before its conclusions can be accepted with finality. The 
method depends upon the diffraction of X-rays by the planes of 
the atoms. By ingenious arrangements the diffracted rays arc 
registered photographically on a film as a series of parallel lines 
of varying intensity and characteristic pattern. The method 
shows that the cellulose aggregates consist of crystallites: their 
arrangement in crystalline form is the same for cotton, ramie and 
wood. The artificial silks, excepting cellulose acetate, which is 
amorphous — show the same sort of crystallite units. But there arc 
differences, however, which appear to arise in respect of the ar- 
rangement of crystallites about the fibre axis : irregular arrange- 
ments produce photographic ring diagrams and regular arrange- 
ments produce point diagrams. Artificial silks (excepting acetate 
silk) have an intermediate arrangement: cotton treated with 
strong solution of sodium hydroxide (mercerized cotton) and 
washed without tension gives a ring diagram, but if it is washed 
under tension, a point diagram is obtained. Thus there is some 
direct evidence that the crystallites are probably identical in all 
these different materials and that differences of property may be 
related to differences of crystallite arrangement, more particu- 
larly with respect to fibre axis. 

Empirical Composition. — ^The elementary composition of cel- 
lulose indicates that it is a carbohydrate containing carbon 44*4%, 
hydrogen 60%, oxygen 494% whence the empirical formula 
CfiHioOs is derived which is identical with that of starch: it is thus 
non-nitrogenous, though originating in the cell protopla.sm. The 
cellulose from the cell walls of the lower cr>'ptogams, when puri- 
fied. does, however, retain 2-4% of nitrogen and, when hydro- 
lysed, it gives glucosamine in addition to monoscs and acetic acid. 
The cellulose of phanerogams is generally associated in the plant 
with other complicated substances with which it forms the so- 
called “compound celluloses.’^ 

Chemical Constitution. — Cellulose is u complex polysac- 
charose or polyose of monosaccharoses or mono.ses: it may, in 
fact, be regarded as derived from monoses by the elimination of 
X molecules of water from x molecules of monose to form one 
molecule of polyose: thus j-C<iHi20r, — xUjO -♦(CflHioOi),. 
This reaction is evidently of fundamental importance in plant 
physiology. Conversely, cellulose is hydrolysed by acids to give 
dextrose: G. W. Monier Williams (J. Chem. Soc. 119 [1921], 
803-805) obtained 90 67% of the theoretical amount of crystal- 
line dextrose. J. C. Ir\une and E. L. Hirst (J. Chem. Soc. 123 
[^9-3], 51S-532) showed also that cotton when methylated and 
hydrolysed gives a quantitative yield of 2 13 :6-trimethyl dextrose: 
they have consolidated these facts, taken together, into a formula 
w^hich expresses the constitution of cellulose in terms of three 
dextrose residues, linked together in a ring : thus 
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Various other formulae have been also suggested from time to 
time and it is still possible that no single formula will adequately 
represent the constitution of cellulose; but the evidence thus 
available appears to indicate that in the equation given above 
»= 3 * 

Celluloae and Water: Hydrated Cellulose. — ^The interac- 
tions of cellulose and water involve questions of great interest and 
these questions are still open. So-called “hydrated cellulose.” 
in which water is intimately associated with cellulose, may he 
produced in a number of ways; r.g., (a) by mechanical comminu- 
tion and pressure of cellulose w’ith water, and this is essentially the 
method used industrially in the papermaker s “beater”; {b) by 
the action of strong solutions of certain salts such as zinc chlo- 
ride, calcium sulphocyanide, cuprammonium solution (Schw'eizer s 
reagent), etc., and this is essentially the method used for making 
v^ulcanized fibre, cuprammonium silk and willesden goods; (r) 
by the action of strong solutions of alkalies, and this is essentially 
the mercerizing process used in the cotton textile indu.stries and 
also the first step in the making of viscose; (d) by .strong .solu- 
tions of acids, and this is essentially the acid process of parch- 
mentizing paper; (r) by regenerating cellulose from its esters, 
and this is essentially the process of making artificial silk.s — 
excepting acetate silk. Hydrated cellulose is ccllulo.se associa- 
ted with more or less water (even up to 90% water to 10% 
cellulose) to form a more or less swollen or gelatinous mass. The 
swelling of solids by imbibition of liquids and their dispersion in 
the liquids is quite a well knowm and common phenomenon; thus 
gelatine and starch will swell and. on warming, disperse in water: 
gelatine swells greatly, starch hardly at all, both disjHjrse readily. 
On the other hand, cellulose neither swells nor disiKT.scs in pure 
water though it “hydrates” when it is subjected to continuous 
mechanical comminution and pressure, as it is in the “beater”; 
but in the various other circumstances detailed above it does show 
effects very similar to ordinary swelling and dispersion. The ques- 
tions then arise, What is this “hydration” and is it analogous to 
.swelling (imbibition) and dispersion as known in other substances 
such as those named? J. R. Katz (Physik. Zeit [ iq:’ 4 | 25, 32O 
has examined the phenomena concerned by X-ray analysis and the 
diagrams he obtained, being in general the same for hydrated 
cellulose as for cellulose itself, appear to indicate that the water 
taken up is intcr-crystallite rather than intra-molecular ; the 
process would then be imbibition. It was also found, however, that 
when strong sodium hydrate solution is the hydrating agent a 
different X-ray diagram is obtained for the hydrated, alkali-cellu- 
lose produced and when the sodium hydrate is removed, by wash- 
ing, the diagram for cellulose is obtained anew: this api)ears to 
indicate that the action in this instance is rather different, and re- 
versible. The balance of evidence favours the interpretation that 
the hydration of cellulose is, for the present, to be regarded as a 
phy.sical association of water with the crystallites of cellulose and 
not as an entry of water into the molecules. In cellulo.se hydrate, 
therefore, the water is not to be considered as held like the water 
in salt hydrates, called water of crystallization, though the nomen- 
clature is the same. A definite salt hydrate such as Barium 
Chlorate, BaClOs, 1H2O, when dehydrated at constant tempera- 
ture, will give up all its water at a definite and constant pressure 
equal to its vapour pressure at that temperature. Hydrated cellu- 
lose, on the other hand, when dehydrated, gives up its water at 
pressures falling gradually and continuously and without sign of 
constancy at any stage: this is characteristic of all .systems in 
which water is held physically, i.e., under inter-molecular rather 
than intra-molecular forces. At the same time it is also true that 
a certain relatively small proportion of the water might also be 
present bound within the molecules without its jiresencc being 
discoverable in the p>rescnce of so large an excess of the pihysically 
held water, which would probably mask its presence. It cannot 
be said with absolute certainty, therefore, that the possibility of a 
definite hydrate of cellulose is altogether excluded. The hydration 
of cellulose is a factor of great impx)rtance in the economy of the 
plant, in determining the conditions of equilibrium between the 
water content, of the cell wall and the .sap. It is also no doubt a 
factor of great imprortance in the seasoning of timber. 
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Cellulose and Alkalis. — Though cotton cellulose is remark- 
ably resistant to dilute alkalis, with a 15-20% solution of, e.g,, 
sodium hydroxide its ribbon-like fibre, with reticulated walls, swells 
out into a smooth walled cylinder. This was first noticed in 1844- 
1850 by John Mercer and in 1889 H. A. Lowe discovered that 
simultaneous stretching, to resist the contraction consequent on 
the swelling, imparted characteristic lustre to mercerized cotton. 
The quantity of sodium hydroxide thus taken up by the cellulose 
corresponds to some such proportions as (CfiHio05)2NaOH; but 
whether or not it is in chemical combination or in some physical 
association with the cellulose is not finally decided though more 
recent investigators appear to think the available evidence is 
more in accord with chemical combination than with physical 
association, and the work of J. R. Katz, referred to above, tends 
toward that conclusion. Oxides such as those of lead, manganese, 
barium, iron, aluminium and chromium are also taken up by cellu- 
lose in .some sort of association, the cellulose scarcely changing 
in appearance (excepting colour), and industrial application is 
made of the fact in the dyeing and printing of fabrics. These 
effects are mainly colloidal, adsorption effects. 

Cellulose and Acids. — Acids act upon cellulose according to 
their nature and their concentrations. Dilute acids or acids dried 
on to the fibre produce chiefly hydrocellulose, which is an indefi- 
nite product, perhaps consisting of small quantities of bodies of 
the nature of dextrines associated with unchanged cellulose. 
Stronger acids at first hydrate or parchmentize and finally hy- 
drolyse cellulose to form dextrines and simple sugars. Under con- 
trolled conditions strong acids will react with cellulose to form 
esters. Hydrocellulose produced by the action of dilute acids or as 
recovered by, e.g-, the saponification of cellulose acetate, is soluble 
in alkali solutions, it reduces Fehling’s solution, it forms esters 
more easily than does cellulose to give brittle substances of no in- 
dustrial value and it has a greater affinity for dyes, such as methy- 
lene blue, than cellulose has. The constitution of hydrocellulose 
has been the subject of much investigation and much speculation 
with the only result that it has not been possible to distinguish 
its elementary composition from that of cellulose itself. 

Cellulose and Oxidants. — Oxidizing agents such as nitric acid 
(60%), chloric acid, chromic acid, permanganates, hypochlorites, 
hydrogen peroxide and even air itself in presence of moisture 
and certain salts (the rotting of moist cotton cloth or rope in 
contact with iron is well known) or under the influence of strong 
sunlight, as in the tropics especially, change cellulose into oxy- 
cellulose with ultimate disintegration of the fibre and the forma- 
tion of such substances, of low molecular weight, as carbonic and 
oxalic acids. Oxycelluloses contain free aldehydic groups, are eas- 
ily attacked by hydrolysing agents and are decomposed by boiling 
with dilute hydrochloric acid to give relatively large yields of 
furfural. Oxycellulo.ses reduce I'ehling’s solution, have aflinities 
for dyes and in general are diflicult to distinguish from hydrocellu- 
loses: esters also can be formed. The disintegration of cotton 
fabrics and of overblcached paper is usually referable to the 
formation of oxycelluloses. 

Cellulose Esters. — Cellulose forms compounds called esters by 
reactions in which it behaves as a tri-hydric alcohol CdHTO-KOH ),ix. 
With, e.g., nitric acid, the hydrogen of the acid and the hydroxyl 
of the cellulose are eliminated as water and NO3 groups replace 
one, two or three of the OH groups to form the mono-, di- or tri- 
nitrates. To get the higher nitrates it is not sufficient to use nitric 
acid alone but strong sulphuric acid must be used with the nitric 
acid. After the reaction the cotton, which is usually used because 
of its freedom from hemicelluloses, has hardly changed its ap- 
pearance, but it w'ill be soluble in alcohol-ether if the di-nitrate 
and insoluble if the tri-nitrate: commonly, various mixtures of 
the nitrates wall arise with varying conditions of nitration and 
much research work has been done in adjusting these conditions 
to specific purposes, particularly for the explosives industries. The 
di-nitrate, soluble in alcohol-ether, is familiar by the name of 
collodion and it is the basis of Chardonnet, collodion or nitro arti- 
ficial silk and also the celluloid, film, lacquer and plastic mass in- 
dustries. The tri-nitrate i.^; insoluble in ether-alcohol but soluble 
in nitro-glycerine and in other solvents: it is, of course, of very 


great importance as an explosive. Cellulose reacts also with acetic 
anhydride to form mixtures (probably) of the acetate esters and, 
in presence of sulphuric acid or some other suitable substance act- 
ing as catalyst, the tri-acetate may be obtained, which is insoluble 
in acetone but soluble in chloroform: this acetate on hydrolysis 
yields 62 5% of acetic acid. If, however, this acetylation is car- 
ried out in the cold and, after completion of the acetylation, the 
product then heated, a change occurs which is probably a change 
of aggregation accompanied by partial hydrolysis and the tri- 
acetate, insoluble in acetone, passes into a form soluble in acetone 
and of good spinning quality. On hydrolysis, it yields about 55- 
58%; of acetic acid. 

Viscose. — The sodium xanthogenite ester, or viscose, is the basis 
of the viscose artificial silk industry which provides about 88% 
(1927) of the world’s output of artificial silk. The reaction was 
patented by Cross and Bevan in 1892. High grade, bisulphite, 
wood-pulp is most usually, and cotton linters sometimes, used in 
making viscose indu.strially. It is treated with mercerizing (17%) 
sodium hydroxide solution for two hours, the surplus solution is 
then squeezed out and the resultant alkali-cellulose is tom into 
crumbs which are matured for 24 hours or more in a closed ves- 
sel: at this stage 6occ. of carbon bisulphide per 100 grams of air- 
dry cellulose used, are added and the crumbs then gradually 
swell and become deep-orange coloured and gelatinous. After 
the further addition of an appropriate quantity of water and so- 
dium hydroxide solutions, and waiting a day or two, the fluidity 
will have increased so that the viscose may be spun: after some 
days the viscose begins to become more and more viscous until, 
finally, ccllulo.se (reverted, hydrated cellulose) separates out as 
a congealed mass which can be dried to a very hard and dense 
material called “V'iscoid.” In the artificial silk industry the spun 
viscose filaments are immediately reverted to cellulose by im- 
mersion in a “setting” solution of sodium sulphate and sulphuric 
acid or other appropriate substances. The reactions of this re- 
markable process are not yet well understood. The quantity of 
sodium hydroxide required in the mercerizing stage is in the pro- 
portion of 2-C6 cellulose units to j-NaOH: the reactions there- 
after, with carbon bisulphide and the reversion to cellulose (hy- 
drated), may be represented as follow's: 

[2(CoH,o05).-3.xN\iOH+^S.--^[(OH,c,0:.)2C.S.SXa).r 

— > 2 (CGHii) 03 )j+xNa 0 H+xCS 2 

It is notew'orthy that it has been possible to prepare only the 
mono-sodium xanthogenate ester. Cellulose esters of formic acid 
and also esters of the higher fatty acids, such as stearic acid, have 
been prepared: the latter are of interest as being probable con- 
stituents of cork and other cuticular “comiwund celluloses.” Ben- 
zoyl and other aromatic esters have been also prepared. 

Cellulose Ethers. — A true ether results when cellulose, acting 
as a tri-hydric alcohol, is condensed w'ith the residue of another 
alcohol (ROH) in presence of a suitable condensing agent; with 
elimination of water. One, two or three R OH residues may react 
and R may be any of the legion of groups that confer alcoholic 
properties on the OH group. Thus the number of possible ethers 
of cellulose that can be prepared is also legion and a very large 
number have actually been prepared and described. Many of 
them arc knowm to have valuable intrinsic qualities and only the 
relatively high cost of preparing them prevents their industrial 
utilization in competition wdth the esters (nitrate, acetate and 
xanthogenate). The reaction of formation may be represented as 
follow's: 

[C«H702(0H)3]a + 3 .VR OH-I C«H702(0R)3]^ + 3X H 2 O. 

COMPOUND CELLULOSES 

The celluloses from the cell walls of the phanerogams are 
generally associated with incrustants of complicated structure: 
e.g., with pectins to form pecto-celluloses; with lignone to form 
ligno-celluloses; and with fatty acids to form adipo- or cuto- 
celluloses. These cellulosic materials are usually called “compound 
celluloses.” 

Pecto-celluloses. — ^The pectins wdth which cellulose is asso- 
ciated are complicated substances containing less carbon and 
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more oxygen than cellulose itself and their properties resemble 
those of the oxy-celluloses. The typical pecto-cellulose is flax 
fibre (linum usitatisHmum), 

Ligno-celluloeet. — ^The typical ligno-cellulose of simplest type 
is jute fibre (carchorus). Ligno-celluloses constitute the main 
substance of the wood of trees. A great deal of work has been 
done in investigating the constitution of lignone after its separa- 
tion from cellulose: its constitution in situ must be, of course, 
different. In the product obtained by the action of sulphurous 
acid on spruce wood various reactions indicate the presence of 
such groupings as 

G.H,A(S 03 ) (OH),(CH,OH) (CHOH) (CHO) (OCH.). 

The CaiHiBOf-residue is probably a complex of multiple ring 
nuclei of benzene type. Chlorine reacts with the lignone of jute 
to form chlorides of constant composition C,tHu.ClaO*, and 
CiaHisCbO* the latter of which reacts with sodium sulphite solu- 
tion to form a soluble substance of characteristic magenta-red 
colour. Cellulose is thus isolated ; and this is the standard method 
commonly employed for the evaluation of cellulose content in 
raw materials and known as “cellulose by chlorination.” Indus- 
trially, the removal of lignone is of immense importance in the 
manufacture of pulp from wood, for the paper industries: the 
three important processes being the so-called “bisulphite,” “soda” 
and “sodium sulphate” processes. 

Adipo- or Cuto-cellul 08 es« — ^These compound celluloses are 
resolved by alkali-saponification into cellulose and a mixture of 
fatty acids of peculiar and little known constitution; among 
which, however, such acids as stearic acid may be ingredients. 
They occur chiefly, but by no means solely, in corticular and 
cuticular tissues, leaves and stems. 

Decomposition Products of Celluloses. — ^The formation of 
coal and the distillation of wood arc spjccial decompositions, dealt 
with in the articles Coal and Wood Distillation. The hydroly.sis 
of cellulose by acids has been mentioned above. Oxalic acid is pre- 
pared industrially by fusing sawdust with a mixture of sodium 
and potassium hydroxides in flat, iron pans and, from the mixed 
salts of oxalic acid thus obtained, the free acid is prepared by 
subsequent treatment. The bacterial decomposition of cellulose, 
known for a long time in connection with the digestive processes 
of the Herbivora, in the decompositions of sewage and marshland 
and in the processes of soil humus, have latterly attracted new 
interest, with the object of bringing them under productive con- 
trol. Methane producers, hydrogen producers, denitrifiers and 
thermophilic species of organisms are known among the bacteria 
that attack cellulose; and in some instances attempts have been 
made to make industrial applications of their action. It is said 
that cellulose is not essentially more resistant to bacterial attack 
than are starches and sugars and the products obtained from its 
decomposition are closely related to conditions: thus, with limited 
aeration acetic acid is the main product, whereas, increased aera- 
tion favours the production of ethyl alcohol. Deterioration of 
quality in badly stored cellulose materials, the decay of wood and 
the formation of coal are no doubt related to these general phe- 
nomena. An aerobic organism isolated from Rothamsted soil 
decomposes cellulose rapidly with formation of a yellow pigment, 
fatty acids and a mucilage resembling pectin, at an optimum 
temperature of 30®C. : other carbohydrates do not support 
growth. These facts have been applied to the preparation of 
s>Tithetic farmyard manure, and other artificial fertilizers, from 
garden refuse. 

Cellulose in the Arts and Industries. — ^This is the age of 

cellulose as much as it is the age of iron and steel: cotton is 

now the basis of the largest item of international trade. The cel- 
lulose material of British industries is mostly exotic : practically, a 
small proportion of the wood for structural work is home grown 
and a considerable proportion of the flax of the linen industry; 
within the Empire a very large proportion of the world’s jute crop 
is produced, about 12% of the cotton used in British mills and 
much wood and pulp. The applications of cellulose and cellulose 
materials to the necessities, amenities, and luxuries of modem 
life may be classified as follows: 


A. Cellulose and Compoi^nd Cellulose Materials: 

{a) Foodstuffs: The foodstuffs of animab, and therefore of man, 
are produced ultimately by plants; but the average plant turns most 
of its sugars not into starch which is digestible but into cellulose which 
is not; hoofed animals, however, harbour in their digestive tracts 
bacteria that attack cellulose, on the decomposition products of which 
the animals live; and hence it is through their fle.sh that cellulose 
becomes ultimately a source of food for man. 

{b) Textiles: 

Fine; — Cotton, flax (hemp, ramie) for clothing, dres.s and 
other decorative materials. 

Coarse: — Lower grades of the above and also especially jute 
for wrappings, balings, mattings and coverings of all 
kinds. 

Manila, sisal, phormium for cordage, rones and twines. 

Miscellaneous: — Cereal straws, wood materials (canes), raffia, 
for hat-making, basket work. Coir, hast, kapok, for mat- 
making, stuffing, packing and upholster>\ 

(r) Paper Making:: — Many of the above materials, usually the 
wastes of other arts and industries, arc used up for the 
manufacture of pajier, straw boards, papier mache. 
Pulps from wood and grasses (r.g., esparto). 

(d) Constructional : — Timber structures, carpentry, joineiy, cabinet- 

making (woods). 

(e) Linoleum and Cork Industries. 

B. Cellulose Dertvati\xs: — E ither the esters or reverted cellulose, 
(fi) Explosives: — Tri-nitro cellulose. 

(/») Artificial silks: — Chardonnet, collodion or nitro-artificial silk; 

cuprammonium silk ; viscose silk ; acetate silk. 

(r) Films, tissues: — Celluloid, inflammable film made from nitro- 
cellulose; acetate, non-inflammable film made from cell- 
ulose acetate; cellophane, wrapping tissue made from 
viscose; bottle-caps (hermetic closure) from viscose. 
Safety glass, a three-ply material made by cementing 
nitro or acetate film between two sheets of glass. 

(d) Lacquers: — Nitro-cellulose dissolved in special solvents with 
.special softeners, pigmented and applied by brush, or 
patent sprayer, for motorcar bodies and other high-class 
work out-of-doors; cellulost‘ acetate, used similarly, espe- 
cially as “dope“ for aeroplane wings, to which it gives a 
shrunk finish and is also non-inflammable. 

(r) Plastic masses for moulded art/r/rs . — Mitro-cellulose often 
mixed with camphor, pigments and other substances in 
great variety — celluloid. Also cellulose acetate as lon- 
arite. 

(/) W aterproofing and sizing of fabrics: — Willesden goods by the 
cuprammonium process, of military, webbing-equipment 
by the viscose process; artists’ canvases and other fabrics, 
by vi.scoscr. Vulcanized fibre, from paper hydrated by 
zinc chloride or other solution. 

C. DECOMPOsmoN pRontrcTs or CELLtrLosE AND Compound Cel- 

lulose. 

(a) Coal. 

(b) W ood distillation products: — Oxalic acid. 

(c) Bacterial decompositions :-~Vowvr gas, industrial alcohol, or- 

ganic acids, synthetic farmyard manure. 

See Plants: Phvsiou)Cy; Anatomy; ("ytoukiy. 

Bibliography: — C. F. Cro.ss and E. J. Bevan, Cellulose and Re- 
searches on Cellulose (1895-1910): pioneer work in the chemi.stry of 
cellulose; A. W. Schorger, Chemistry of Cellulose and Wood (i<;2fj) 
full account of chemistry of cellulose, more particularly wood cellulose; 
A. J. Hall, Cotton Cellulose, (1927): full account of cotton cellulose; 
W. Fuchs, Die Chemie des Lignins (1926): the authoritative mono- 
graph on lignone and lignification ; A. C. Thay.scn and H. J. Bunker, 
The Microbiology of Cellulose (1927): monograph on the action of 
organisms on cellulose. (C. J. J. F.) 

CELSIUS, ANDERS (1701-1744), Swcdi.sh astronomer, 
was bom, on Nov. 27, 1701, in Uppsala, where he was professor of 
astronomy (1730-44). At Nuremberg he published in 1733 a col- 
lection of 316 observations of the aurora borealis made by himself 
and others 1716-32. In Paris he advocated the measurement 
of an arc of the meridian in Lapland, and took part, in 1736, in 
the expedition organized for the purpose by the French Academy. 
Six years later he de.scribed the centigrade thermometer in a pajier 
read before the Swedish Academy of Sciences (see Thermom- 
etry). Celsius died at Uppsala on April 25, 1744. He wrote: Nova 
Methodus distantiam solis a terra determinandi (1730) ; De ob.ser- 
vationibus pro figura telluris determinanda (1738); besides many 
less important works. The centigrade thermometer is often called 
the Celsius thermometer, as other thermometers are named after 
Fahrenheit and Reaumur. 

See W. Osyvald’s Klassiker der exacten Wisscnschaften, No. 57 
(Leipzig, 1904), where Celsius’s memoir on the thcrmomctric scale 
is given in German with critical and biographical notes. 
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CELSIUS SCALE: see Thermowtetrv. 

CELSUS (c. A.D. 178), an eclectic Platonist and opponent of 
Christianity known mainly through the reputation of his work, 
The True Word (or Account; iiXrjOrjs \ 6 yo$)j brought to light in 
248 by Origen who in his Against Cclsus quotes, paraphrases and 
reproduces about nine-tenths of it. On internal evidence the work 
seems to be of Alexandrian origin and to date between 176-180. 

Its attack on Christianity is opened by a rehearsal of Jewish 
taunts levelled at the Christians. Jesus was the natural son of 
Mary and Joseph. He did not convince even His own countrymen. 
His companions as well as His poverty were inconsistent with 
divine dignity. The Incarnation is absurd, for God stands in no 
special relation to man as against animals. Christ’s miracles, like 
His resurrection, were inventions of His disciples. The Christians 
lack unity among themselves and their teachers have no power 
over educated men. Their doctrine comes from Plato and the 
Stoics, especially their belief in the future life and the spirituality 
of God. Their resurrection of the body is a corruption of the 
doctrine of transmigration and ignores the fact that matter is 
evil. Celsus ends his work by inviting the Christians to join the 
religion of the majority, to become good citizens, to give thanks 
to the powers of nature and to abandon the idea of establishing the 
universal rule of their doctrines. His work, which shows the 
strength of the Church in his day, is conspicuous for its lack of 
bitterness against the Christians, its recognition of the abuses 
of paganism, and its knowledge of the Old Testament and the 
Synoptic Gospels and also of the gnostic writings. Echoes of it arc 
found in Terlullian and Minucius Felix but it lay forgotten 

until Origen gave it new life. 

Cclsus was not a professed philosopher but a man of the world 
whose religion was the empire. His keen mind combined an 
intimate knowledge and appreciation of the various national re- 
ligions and mythologies with many genuine moral convictions as 
well as a sceptical tendency. For him, philo.sophy alone could 
impart some notion of the Father of the universe, a notion which 
• the elect soul must develop. 

Bibliography. — The True Word is contained in OriRcn’s work 
Against Celsus, published in Migne: Patrol. Grace, xi. The text has 
been reconstructed, and trans. into Gcr. by T. Koim Celsus Wahres 
Wort (187.^). See J. Patrick The Apology of Origen (1802); L. 
Rougier Cclse (Paris, 1925) ; F. S. Muth, Der Kampj des hvidnhchnt 
Philosophen Cclsus gegen das Christenium (Mainz, i8go) ; A. Harnack 
Gesch. der altchrist lichen Lit. /.; and Herzog, Rcatencyclopadic. 

CELT or KELT, the generic name of an ancient people, the 
bulk of whom inhabited the central and western parts of Europe. 
(For the sense of a primitive stone tool, sec the separate article, 
Celt.) Much confusion has arisen from the inaccurate u.sc of the 
terms “Celt” and “Celtic.” It is the practice to speak of rather | 
short and dark-complexioned Celtic-speaking people of France, 
Great Britain and Ireland as Celts, although the ancient writers 
seem to have applied the term “Celt” chiefly to folk of great 
stature and with fair hair and blue or grey eyes. 

The ancient writers regarded as homogeneous all the fair-haired 
peoples dwelling north of the Alps, the Greeks terming them all 
Kcltoi. Physically they fall into two loosely-divided grout>s, which 
shade off into each other. The first of these is restricted to north- 
western Europe, having its chief seat in Scandinavia. It is dis- 
tinguished by a long head, a long face, a narrow aquiline nose, 
blue eyes, very light hair and great stature. Those are the peoples 
usually termed Nordic. The other group is marked by a round 
head, a broad face, a nose often rather broad and heavy, hazel- 
grey eyes, light chestnut hair; they are thick-set and of medium 
height. This race is often termed “Celtic” or “Alpine” from the 
fact of its occurrence all along the great mountain chain from 
south-west France, in Savoy, in Switzerland, the Po valley and 
Tirol, as well as in AuvxTgne, Brittany, Normandy, Burgundy, the 
Ardennes and the Vosges. It thus stands geographically and in 
physical features between the “Nordic” type of Scandinavian and 
the so-called “Mediterranean race” with its long head, long face, 
its rather broad nose, dark brown or black hair, dark eyes and 
slender form, and medium height. In the Alps and the Danube 
valley some of the Celts or their forefathers had djrelt from the | 
Stone Age. But it was during the dev^elopmcnt of the La Tine | 


culture that the Celts attained their maximum power, and it was 
the La Tine period (500 b.c.-a.d. 1) that witnessed the tremen- 
dous and remarkable expansion of these people from their home- 
land in Cintral Europe. Much of their power has been ascribed to 
great skill in metallurgy, especially as regards the working of the 
native iron resources. 

The beginning of the 3rd century b.c. was the period of the 
greatest Celtic movement, but the expansion had no doubt begun 
long before that period. One of the earliest advances was directed 
against the Mediterranean coast of France, and at much the 
same time other bands of the Celts spread southwards into Spain, 
penetrating into that country as far south as Gades (Cadiz), 
some tribes, e.g. Turdentani and Turduli, forming permanent 
settlements and being still powerful there in Roman times; and in 
northern central Spain, from the mixture of Celts with the native 
Iberians, the population henceforward was called Ccltiberian. 
About this time also took place a great invasion of Italy; Sego- 
visus and Bellovisus, the nephews of Ambigatus, led armies 
through Switzerland, and over the Brenner and by the Maritime 
Alps, respectively (Livy v. 34). The tribes who sent some of their 
numbers to invade Italy and settle there were the Bituriges, 
Arverni, Senoncs, Aedui, Ambarri, Carnuti and Aulerci. 

Certain material remains found in north Italy, e.g., at Sesto 
Calende, may belong to this invasion. The next great wave of 
Celts recorded swept down on north Italy shortly before 400 B.c. 
These invaders broke up in a few years the Etruscan power, and 
even occupied Rome herself after the disaster on the Allia (390 
B.C.). Bought off by gold they withdrew from Rome, but they 
continued to hold a great part of northern Italy, extending as far 
south as Sena Gallica (SirUgaglia), and henceforward they were a 
standing source of danger to Rome, especially in the Samnite 
Wars, until at last they were either subdued or expelled, e.g., the 
Boil from the plains of the Po. At the same time as the invasion 
of Italy they had made fresh descents into the Danube valley and 
the upper Balkan, and perhaps may have pushed into southern 
Russia, but at this time they never made their way into Greece, 
though the Athenian ladies copied the style of hair and dress of 
the Cimbrian women. About 280 b.c. the Celts gathered a great 
host at the head of the Adriatic, and accompjinied by the Illyrian 
tribe of Autariatac, they overthrew the Macedonians, overran 
Thessaly, and invaded Phocis in order to sack Delphi, but they 
were finally repulsed, chiefly by the efforts of the Aetolians (279 
B.C.). The remnant of those who returned from Greece joined 
that part of their army which had remained in Thrace, and 
marched for the Hellespont. Here some of their number settled 
near Byzantium, having conquered the native Thracians, and 
made Tylc their capital. The Byzantines had to pay them a 
yearly tribute of 80 talents, until on the death of the Gallic king 
Cavarus (some time after 220 b.c.) they were annihilated by the 
Thracians. The main body of the Gauls who had marched to the 
Hellespont crossed it under the leadership of Leonnorius and 
Lutarius. Straightway they overran the greater part of Asia 
Minor, and laid under tribute all west of Taurus, even the Seleucid 
kings. At last Attila, king of Pergamum, defeated them in a series 
of battles commemorated on the Pergamene sculptures, and hence- 
forth they were confined to a strip of land in the interior of 
Asia Minor, the Galatia of histor>\ Their three tribes — ^Trocmi, 
Tolistobogians and Tectosages — submitted to Rome (1S9 b.c.), 
but they remained autonomous till the death of their king Amyn- 
tas, when Augustus erected Galatia into a province. Their descend- 
ants were probably St. Pauls “foolish Galatians” (see Galatu.) 

Nor was it only towards the south and the Hellespont that the 
Celtic tide ever set. They passed eastward to the Danube mouth 
and into southern Russia, as far as the Sea of Azov, mingling with 
the Scythians, as is proved by the name Celto-scyths. Mithridates 
VI. of Pontus seems to have negotiated with them to gain their 
aid against Rome, and Bituitus, a Gallic mercenary, was with him 
at his death. 

The Celts moved westwards fikewise and two divisions of 
them reached the British Isles, namely the Brythons and the 
Goidels. The Brythons crossed the channel and established them- 
selves in England and Wales but the Goidels, probably in the 4tR 
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century b.c., passed directly from the mouth of the Loire to Ire* 
land where they quickly became a ruling caste. At a much later 
period there were settlements of Goidels from Ireland on the 
western fringe of England, Wales and Scotland. The Celtic 
invasions of the British Isles are in all probability to be correlated 
with the advent of the La T^e culture (though this is a disputed 
point), and it is now thought to be unlikely that the invaders 
came over in large migrating hordes that displaced the older popu- 
lation. It is more probable that the new Celtic strain was quickly 
merged in the native races and that the principal result of the 
invasion was that the Celtic over-lords imposed the Celtic language 
on the indigenous folk. 

See Ridgeway, Early Age of Greece, vol. i., and Oldest Irish Epic; 
Ripley, The Races of Europe; Sergi, The Mediterranean Race; ^in 
MacNcill, Phases of Irish History; T. D. Kendrick, The Druids. 

CELT (kelt, also sell), as once used by British and French 
archaeologists, described the hatchets, adzes or chisels of chipped 
or shaped stone used by primitive man. The word is variously 
derived from the W’elsh cellt, a flintstone (the material of 
which the weapons are chiefly made, though celts of basalt 
feJstone and jade are found), from being supposed to be the 
implement peculiar to the Celtic peoples; or, more probably, trom 
a Low Latin w^ord celtis, a chisel. The term is somewhat loosely 
applied to metal as well as stone axe-heads. In general form, 
stone celts approach an oval in section, with sides more or less 
straight and one end broader and sharper than the other. In length 
they vary from about two to as much as i6 inches. Some were 
hxed in wooden handles, and in the later stone adzes, holes are 
sometimes found pierced to receive the handles. 

The term “celt” has been largely superseded by “axe,” though 
it is by no means certain that all “celts” were “axes.” Some, such 
as the larger ones of ground stone, may well have been used in 
agriculture for moving the soil. Many were doubtless mounted 
as adzes, particularly those of the “shoe-last” type (Schuhlasten- 
beil)y which have a very wide European distribution from the 
Balkans to Scandinavia. 

Bronze celts are found in Europe, in Siberia, India (the Shan 
States) and China. They are flat, flanged, winged and socketed. 
An intermediate form is called “palstave”; and it has been sug- 
gested that the socketed celt was derived from the palstave by a 
natural transition, the invention being attributed to the people of 
the Lausitz culture of Germany. It is equally possible that the 
.socketed celt was suggested by the beating over of the wings of 
the wdnged celt of Switzerland and Bavaria. Both explanations 
may be correct. The socket itself had been independently 
invented in England in the early bronze age, where it was applied 
to the spearhead. 

In the west of England the country folks believe that the wea- 
IK)ns fell originally from the sky as “thunderbolts,” and that the 
water in which they are boiled is a sfiecific for rheumatism. In the 
north and in Scotland they are safeguards against cattle diseases. 
In Brittany a stone celt is thrown into a well to purify the water. 
In Sweden they are regarded as a protection against lightning. In 
Norway the belief is that, if they are genuine thunderbolts, a 
thread tied round them when placed on h^t coals will not bum but 
will become moist. In Germany, Spain, Italy, the same belief.s 
prevailed. In Japan the stones are accounted of medicinal value, 
while in Burma and Assam they are regarded as thunderbolts and 
as infallible specifies for ophthalmia. In Africa they are the weap- 
ons of the Thunder God. In India and among the Greeks the 
hatchet appears to have had a sacred importance, derived, doubt- 
less from the universal superstitious awe with which these weapons 
of prehistoric man were regarded. 

See Sir J. Evans, Andent Stone Implements of Great Bnta^; 
Lord Avebury, Prehistoric Times (1865-1900) and Origin of Civiiiza^ 
tion <1870) ; E. B. Tylor, Anthropology and Primitive Culture. 
For the history of polished stone axes up to the 17th centur>' see 
Dr. Marcel Baudouin and Lionel Bonnemire in the Bulletin de la 
Sociiii (PAnthropologie de Paris (April-May, 1905). 

CELTES9 KONRAD (1459-1508), German humanist and 
Latin poet, was bom at Wipfeld, near Schweinfurt. After study- 
ing at Heidelberg Celtes led the wandering life of a scholar of 
the Renaissance, teaching in various universities, and ever>'where ! 
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establishing learned societies on the model of the academy of 
Pomponius Laetus at Rome. Among these was the Sodalitas lit^ 
teraria Rhenarta or Celtica at Mainz (1401). In i486 he pub- 
lished his first book, Ars wrsificandi ct canninum, which gained 
him the honour of being crowned as the first i>oet laureate of 
Germany, the ceremony being performed by the emperor, Fred- 
erick III., at the diet of Nuremberg in 1487. In 1407 he was 
appointed by the emperor, Maximilian 1 ., professor of |K)etry 
and rhetoric at Vienna, and in 1502 w’as made head of the new 
Collegium Poetarum et Mathematicorum, with the right of con- 
ferring the laurcateship. He did much to introduce system into 
the methods of teaching, to purify the Latin of learned inter- 
course, and to further the study of the classics, es[K^cially the 
Greek. But he was more than a mere classicist of the Renaissance 
He was keenly interested in history and topography, especially 
in that of his native country. It was he who first unearthed (in 
the convent of St. Emmeran at Regensburg) the Latin poems 
of the nun, Hrosvitha of Gandersheim, of which he published an 
edition (Nuremberg, 1501). He al.so published an historical poem, 
Ligurinus sive de rebus gestis Fredrrici primi impvratoris libri x. 
(Augsburg, 1507), and the map of the Roman empire known as 
the Tabula Pvutingcriana (after Konrad Peutinger, to whom he 
left it). He projected a great work on (jlermany; but of this only 
the Germania gencralis and an historical work in prose, De origine, 
situ, moribus et institutis Nurimbrrgae libellus, ap|ieared. As a 
writer of Latin verse Celtes far sur|>a.sscd any of his predecessors. 
His epigrams, edited by Hart f elder, were published at Berlin in 
1881. His editions of the clas.sics are now. of course, out of date. 

For a full lii^t of Celtcs’s w(»rks see EnprlbcTl Kli'ipfcl, Dr vita et 
serif lis Conradi Celtis (Freiburg, 1827); also Johann Aschbuch, Die 
fruheren Wanderjahre dcs Conrad Celtes (i86q) ; Hartmann, Konrad 
Celtes in Nurnberg (Nuremberg, 1889). 

CELTIBERU, a term used by Greek and Roman writers 
to denote sometimes the whole north-east of Spain, and some- 
times the north-east part of the central plateau. The latter 
was the correct use. The Celtibcri were the most war-like people 
in Spain, and for a long time offered a stul)born resistance to 
the Romans. They served both Carthaginians and Romans as 
mercenaries, and Livy (xxiv. 40), states that they were the 
first mercenaries in the Roman army. In i7<) b.c. the whole 
country was sul)ducd by T. Sempronius Gracchus, who by his 
generous treatment of the vanquished gained their esteem and 
affection. In 153 they again revolted, and were not finally over- 
come until the capture of Numantia by Scipio the younger (133 
B.C.). After the fail of Numantia, and still more after the death 
of Sertorius (72 B.c.), the Celtiberians became gradually roman- 
ized, and town life grew up among their valleys; CJunia, for 
instance, became a Roman municipality, and ruins of its walls, 
gates and theatre testify to its civilization; Bilbilis (Bambola), 
another municipality, was the birthplace of Martial. 

The Celtiberians may have Ijcen descendants of Celtic immi- 
grants from Gaul into Iberia (Spain), or a mixed race of Celts 
and Spaniards (Iberians); that a strong Celtic element existed 
in Spain is proved both by numerous traditions and by the more 
trustworthy evidence of place-names. 

Their country was rough and unfruitful as a whole (barley, 
however, was cultivated), being chiefly u.scd for the pasture of 
sheep. Its inhabitants cither led a nomadic life or occupied small 
villages; large towns were few. Their infantry and cavalry were 
both excellent. They carried double-edged swords and short 
daggers for use hand to hand; their defensive armour was a 
light Gallic shield, or a round wicker buckler, and greaves of 
fell round their legs They wore brazen helmets with purple 
crests, and rough-haired black cloaks, in which they slept on 
the bare ground. They were said to offer sacrifice to a nameless 
god at the time of the full moon, when all the household danced 
together before the doors of the houses. 

Although cruel to their enemies, they were hospitable to 
strangers. They ate meat of all kinds, and drank a kind of mead. 

E. Hubner's Article in Paiily-Wissowa’.*^ Rcalencyklopddie, iii. 
(i886~gi), collects all the ancient references. 

CELTIC tL ANGU AGES. The Celtic languages form one 
group of the Indo-EuroiJcan family of languages, intermediate 
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between the Italic and Teutonic groups, but distinguished from 
these and other branches of the family by certain well-marked 
characteristics, the most notable of which are the loss of initial 
and inter-vocalic />, and the change of I.-E. i to i, the I.-E. labial- 
ized velar gv is represented by b, while the me^al aspirates bh, 
dhy gh result in simple voiced stops. I.-E. sonant r and I become 
rif li. The initial mutations which are so characteristic of the 
living languages arose after the Romans had left Britain. The 
Celtic languages and the Italic dialects stand in a close relation- 
ship to one another. The features common to both Celtic and 
Italic are: (i) the gen. sing, ending -i of masc. and neut. stems in 
o; (2) verbal nouns in -tion; (3) the 6- future; (4) the passive 
formation in -r. 

The various Celtic dialects are: (i) Gaulish; (2) Goidclic, in- 
cluding Irish, Scottish, Gaelic, and Manx; (3) Brythonic, including 
Welsh, Breton, and Cornish. Gaulish and Brythonic change the 
I.-E. labialized velar guttural q.v. to />, whilst the Goidelic dialects 
retain the q.v., which later gives up the labial element and be- 
comes k. 

See separate articles Indo-European Languages, Gaulish, Irish 
Gaelic, Manx, Goidelic, Brythonic. The reader may refer to 
Windisch’s article “Keltische Sprachen” in Ersch und Gruber’s AUge- 
meine Encyklopddie der Wissenschaften und Kiinste, and V. Tourneur, 
Esgutsse d*une hisioire des Hudes celtiques, vol. ii. with full bibli- 
ography (Li6ge, 190s) ; Zeuss’s Grarntnatica Celtica as revis(!d by 
Ebel; a comparative grammar of the Celtic dialects by H. Pedersen 
(Gottingen, 1908) ; H. Zimmer, “Die Kelt. Litteraturen” in Die KuUur 
d. Gegenwari, T. i. Abh. xi. I. (Berlin and Leipzig, iqoq). See also 
Whitley Stokes and A. Bezzenberger, Worischaiz der keltischen sprach- 
einheit (Gottingen, 1894) ; A. Meillet and M. Cohen, Lcs Langues du 
Monde (1924). 

CELTIC LITERATURE: see Brejon Literature, Irish 
Literature, Cornish Literature, Welsh Literature and 
Scottish Literature. 

CELTIUM is the name given by G. Urbain and A. Dauvillier 
to the element of atomic number 72, for which the former ob- 
tained some evidence from X-ray spectra in 1911. Their claim to 
have discovered this element was, however, disputed by D. Coster 
and G. Hevesy (1923) who named it Hafnium, under which head- 
ing it is described. Of the resulting polemical paptTs only a few 
are suggested for reference. 

Bibliography. — D. Co.ster and G. Heve.sy, Nature, 111, pp. 79, 252, 
462 (1923). G. Urbain and/or A. Dauvillier, ibid., p. 218, Comptes 
rendus, 176, p. 676 (1923) ; Chemistry and Industry, 42, p. 764 (1923). 

CEMBAL D’AMORE or CEMBAL D’AMOUR, a key- 
board instrument invented by the famous organ and clavier 
maker, Gottfried Silbermann, who was later so prominently iden- 
tified with the earlier pianofortes. It was a kind of clavichord 
with strings of double the usual length, and its other mechanism 
modified to correspond, but it was not a success. 

CEMBALO or CIMBALO, the Italian names for a dulcimer 
(c/. cymbal) ; whence, in due course, clavicembalo for a piano- 
forte, otherwise a keyed dulcimer. Hence, too, the frequent use 
of “cembalo^^ in earlier days in the case of pianoforte music, the 
word as used in such cases being merely a contraction of “clavi- 
cembalo.'' (5ec Dulcimer.) 

CEA^NT. The word “Cement” apparently was first used 
of a mixture of broken stone, tiles, etc., with some binding ma- 
terial, and later it was used of a material capable of adhering to, 
and uniting into a cohesive mass, portions of substances not in 
themselves adhesive. The u.se of cementing material dates from 
very early days, and it is probable that adhesive clay was one of 
the first materials used for uniting stones, etc. Bitumen probably 
was also used for the same purpose, while the use of burnt gyp- 
sum, and also lime, dates back to the time of the Egyptians. 

In its widest sense the word “cement” includes an infinite va- 
riety of materials and ranges from the clay used to bind stones 
and other materials together to form the natives’ huts in tropical 
countries, or the clay in the sand used by small boys to make sand 
models, up to the modem rapid hardening cements which are 
capable of binding three times their own weight of sand together 
in such a way that, at the end of 24 hours, they will stand a com- 
pression of several thousand pounds per square inch. It also 
includes those materials which join individual crystals together to 


form masses of rock, etc., such as the cementitious material which 
joins the grains of sand together in a sandstone, and ultimately 
merges into glues, solders and adhesives in general, between which 
there is Do sharply defined line of demarcation. 

In its more restricted sense, particularly if it is unqualified and 
used in connection with building and engineering, the word prac- 
tically always means Portland cement, as this is by far the most 
important cement used at the present time, the world's output 
amounting to millions of tons per annum. A fairly full descrip- 
tion of this cement is therefore justified, and a brief description 
of other cements will be given towards the end of this article. 

Portland Cement. — Portland cement is made by burning a 
mixture of calcareous and argillaceous material to clinking tem- 
perature, and grinding the resulting clinker. The mixture may be 
a natural one, such as the marls, or an artificial one, such as chalk 
or limestone, for the calcareous material, and clay or shale for 
the argillaceous material. The binding qualities of modem ce- 
ments are very considerable, and it is possible to make good con- 
crete from properly graded sand and ballast with the use of i part 
of cement to 12, or more, parts of aggregate; but, as it is not 
always possible in practice to obtain a thorough distribution of 
cement throughout the mass, it is customary to use a larger pro- 
portion of cement, e.g., 1:3:5 parts of cement, sand and gravel, 
and, for a better quality concrete, i part of cement to 2 or 3 parts 
of sand, and 3 or 4 parts of gravel. A good cement mortar can be 
made from 1 part of cement to 4 or 5 parts of clean sharp sand, 
free from clay. If the mixture is too rich, e.g., equal parts of sand 
and cement, there is danger of cracks due to shrinkage, and apart 
from this the extra strength gained by using a greater proportion 
of cement than 1 to 3 of sand is so small that the additional 
cost is not justified. 

History. — Very little definite infoi;mation about the prepara- 
tion and uses of cement can be found before the i8th century. 
Various districts gained reputations for the special qualities of 
their lime cements, such as the power of setting hard under 
water, but the reasons for these special qualities were not known 
until the last century. John Smeaton was one of the first to make 
any serious attempt to grapple with the question of the cause of 
the varying hydraulic properties of different lime cements. In 
whilst engaged on the construction of the Eddystone light- 
house, he made a series of experiments to find the best cement 
capable of hardening under water. The result of these experi- 
ments revealed the fact that the best hydraulic limes were made 
from limestone containing an appreciable quantity of clay. This 
led to a number of investigators carrying out experiments. In 
1796 Parker invented his “Roman cement,” which was made by 
“reducing to powder certain burnt stones or argillaceous produc- 
tions called ‘noddles’ of clay.” This cement “will set ... in 10 
or 20 minutes either in or out of water.” The raw materials for 
Roman cement were burnt to just short of the vitrifying tempera- 
ture, whereas for hydraulic lime the raw materials were heated 
to a much lower temperature, which was just sufficient to decom- 
I>ose the calcium carbonate. This was a distinct advance, as the 
overburnt or vitrified pieces of lime had formerly been picked 
out and rejected as being useless for mortar. 

Vicat, in 1813, made*a series of experiments on the effect of 
adding different clays in varying proportions to slaked lime, and 
then burning the mixture. The success of these experiments led 
other investigators to try artificial mixtures of clay and cal- 
careous materials and in 1822 Frost brought out his “British 
cement,” which was soon followed by Aspdin (1824) with “Port- 
land cement.” Both of these, however, were hydraulic limes, in 
that the mixtures were only calcined and not clinkered. Aspdin 
was apparently the first to use the word “Portland” to define a 
particular type of cement, although Smeaton, over half a century 
earlier, had said that cement made from these materials would 
“equal the best merchantable Portland stone in solidity and 
durability.” His “Portland cement” was, of course, quite differ- 
ent from modem Portland cement, but nevertheless the colour and 
properties of concrete made from this cement were somewhat 
similar to Portland stone. 

By this time (1820-30) works were springing up in various 
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1. Procecs of cement manufacture fpart one) 

2. General view of Quarry, showing steam shovels that scoop the loosened 

rock into cars which carry it to the crushers 

3. Drilling a big rock blasted from the Quarry, before dynamiting It into 

smaller pieces 
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CIMINr IS ALSO MANUfACTUStO ST TMl WCT B*0< ESS THE 0»T AND WfT BROCtSSIS 

aiFria im method but not in rrincirle, the latoui shown could arrlt louA'ir 


4. Large gyratory crusher weighing 200 tons used to crush rocks. The 

rocks are dumped directly from the cars into this crusher. (Steel 
cable and lifebelt protect the workman) 

5. A Jaw-crusher. This type of crusher is used when the quarry material 

is compoAd of hard limestone and other hard material 
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BY cOUBTtNV or ^ / ) THE rORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION, (3) THE COLORADO PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 


CEMENT MANUFACTURE 

1. Process of cement manufacture (part two) a 3. Interior of grinding mill room. The interior of one of the mills is 

2. Interior of a tube mill, showing its charge of steel bails that grind the shown in Fig. 2. Here the pieces of rock are ground into particles 

rock finer than flour, as the cylinders rapidly revolve 
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parts of the country where the raw materials were suitable; 
Parker’s ‘'Roman cement” was manufactured at Northdeet, Kent, 
"British cement” was made by Frost at Swanscombe, and the 
Aspdins were making "Portland” cement at Wakeheld and Gates- 
head. This Portland cement, as mentioned above, was more of the 
nature of hydraulic lime; but about 1845 Mr. I. C. Johnson, who 
was then manager of Messrs. White & Sons’ works at Swanscombe, 
Kent, produced a cement of the modem Portland cement t>pe, 
by burning the raw materials "with unusually strong heat until 
the mass was nearly vitrified,” and this clinker, when finely ground, 
made a cement which was far in advance of the ordinary type 
produced at that time. 

During the next few years many works started making true 
Portland cement, both in Britain and in other countries. In 
France, Dupont and Demarle were delivering fairly large quan- 
tities of Portland cement in 1850 from their works at Boulogne- 
sur-Mer and the demand continued to grow. Naturally with such 
a demand, and with such scanty knowledge as to the special re- 
quirements necessary for ensuring the production of good sound 
cement, a large quantity of inferior material came on to the 
market, and failures resulting from this gave the cement a doubt- 
ful reputation. Investigations for improving the quality of ce- 
ment continued with moderate results. Grant’s tests, in 1865, 
show an average tensile strength of 35301b. for 2} sq.in. (iJin.X 
i^in.) cement and sand briquettes (1:1) at .seven days (1571b. 
per sq.in.), while in 1878 a tensile strength of soolb. (2iin. bri- 
quettes), i.e., 2 2 2lb. per sq.in., was specified for briquettes made 
from 6 parts of cement to 10 parts of sharp .sand. This may be 
compared with modern rapid hardening cement, which, with 1 
part of cement to 3 parts of standard sand, has a tensile strength 
of over 50oIb., and sometimes over 6oolb. fx^r sq.in. after 24 
hours. 

Manufacture. — VV'hen cement was first made from "stone 
noddles,” as in Parker’s method, the stone was placed in a bottle 
kiln or dome kiln ordinarily used for burning lime. When at a 
later date artificial mixtures of chalk and argillaceous materials 
were used, it was found that the best and most intimate mixtures 
were made by beating clay and chalk into a thin slip or slurry 
with water. This slurry was then allowed to stand in large set- 
tling tanks, or "backs,” until the material had settled, and the 
W'ater was drawn off and the de^wsit dried and burned. The time 
taken for the settling and drying of the raw materials was so 
great that efforts were made to improve the kiln (which, of course, 
could only be fed with dry material ) by utilizing the wa.ste heat 
for drying the slurry. One of the first of the.se was the chamber 
kiln of 1 . C. Johnson, which consisted of a long horizontal cham- 
ber connected with the top of the ordinary kiln, so that the hot 
gases from the latter had to pass through the chamber on the 
way to the chimney stack. The liquid slurry, either from the 
‘backs” or direct from the washmill, was placed on the floor of 
the chamber and was effectively dried by the hot gases passing 
over it, providing the layer of slurry was not too thick. The 
chamber had to be of considerable length in order to provide floor 
space to dry sufficient slurry for a full charge of the kiln, and im- 
provements in the direction of shortening this were made by 
Batchelor and others, by providing two or three floors one above 
the other. Coke was used for burning the raw materials and 
ranged from fi-qewt. per ton of clinker. In 1870 Goreham pat- 
ented his method of grinding his slurr>^ with burr stones, thereby 
producing a better slurry and containing only 40-42% of water, 
a proportion much less than was usual at that time, which, of 
course, facilitated drying. The construction of the bottle kiln, 
e\^ in its improved form, the chamber kiln, necessitated inter- 
mittent firing, as each charge of fuel and dried slurry had to be 
built up by hand. Experiments with the object of doing away 
with this costly intermittent method led to the development of 
shaft kilns, with continuous burning of the raw material. The 
shaft kiln, as its name imjrfics, consists of a vertical shaft, the 
top of which leads into a chimney. A few feet from the ground 
level removable bars arc fixed across the shaft. On to these bars 
is {flaced a layer of coke, then alternate layers of dried slurry | 
and coke until the kiln is filled. The coke at the bottom is fired, j 
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and this bums the raw material above it, while the hot gases pass 
through and heat the layers above. As the coke bums away the 
cement clinker drops on to the bars and heats the incoming air, 
while the burning zone rises to about half way up the shaft. The 
partly cooled clinker on the bars is removed from time to time 
and fresh layers of dried slurry and coke are put in on top. The 
process thus becomes continuous, and the loss of time in wait- 
ing for the kiln to heat up and 
cool down, together with the re- 
sultant loss of hent, which is a 
necessary part of the chamber 
kiln, is entirely overcome in the 
shaft kiln. Modifications of the 
shaft kiln were patented by 
Dietszch (fig. i), Stein, Schneider 
and others, and the different 
types became known by the 
names of the patentees. The next 
improvement was the use of 
forced draught instead of natural 
induced draught from the chim- 
neys, and tests on a standard 
Schneider kiln showed an in- 
crease in output from the normal 
70 tons pc'r week to 1 50 tons per 
week when using mechanical 

Frwh layeri of coke and flurry ara rlr'infrKf 
added from the top at toon at the V ^ i 

coke at the bottom ii burned away. One of the weaknes.ses of the 

thu* keeping the burning prooett shaft kiln — or a fixed kiln — is thc 
continuous difficulty of ensuring even burn- 

ing of the clinker, some of it being under burnt while other f>or- 
tions were heavily clinkered, and various mechanical improve- 
ments have been made in thc grate with thc object of keeping thc 
whole of thc material in thc kiln on the move by the continuous 
withdrawal of the clinker. The improvements in the .shaft kiln 
reduced thc quantity of fuel required from 70 to 80% of the 
weight of good clinker produced by the old kiln to 20 to 30%. 
(dried slurry being used in both cases). This economy of fuel and 
the small amount of handling required, together with low capital 
cost, render the .shaft kiln method .suitable for u.se where the small 
output does not justify thc cost of the rotary kiln. 

Other methods of preventing thc waste of heat resulting from 
the heating up and cooling of the old type of kiln were investi- 
gated. One of the most succcs.sful was thc Hoffman Ring kiln, 
which consi.stcd of a number of kilns arranged in a ring 
round a central chimney. The flues from thc kilns are so arranged 
that air, which is heated by being drawn through clinker which 
is cooling, is used for burning the fuel in the next kiln or two, 
and the hot gases are drawn through thc other kilns to heat the 
raw materials before passing into the main flue. These ring kilns 
are very economical with regard to fuel but require .skilled hands 
for charging, and thc labour costs arc high. 

Another method, which laid the foundation.s for thc modern 
rotary kiln process, was devised by Thomas Rus.sell Crampton, 
who in 1877 patented a method for burning "Portland and olhe*r 
cements in revolving furnaces heated by the ga.ses resulting from 
the combustion of coal or carbonaceous matcriar’ or *‘hy the 
combustion of air and powdered carbonaceous material.” 

In 1885 Frederick Ransome patented a method of burning dry 
powdered materials in a rotating cylinder by means of which 
he hoped to obtain the finished product from the kiln in a powder 
form sufficiently fine for asc without further grinding, evidently 
overlooking the fact that the clinkering one is an essential on(? 
in the manufacture of true Portland cement. He also stated that 
thc raw material might be fed in cither at the chimney end of the 
kiln or at thc firing end, which suggests that he had not appre- 
ciated the full value of feeding thc kiln at the end opposite to that 
used for burning thc fuel. Further improvements were effected 
by F. W. S. Stokes who, in 1888, patented a method of drying 
the slurry by passing thc hot gases from the rotating kiln through 
a revolving drum on to the outside of which the slurry was fed. 
He also used another revolving drum for cooling the clinker, 
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ANALYSES OF TYPICAL MATERIALS 
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utilizing the waste heat for heating the air supplied to the fuel in 
the kiln. In 1895 and 1896 E. H. Hurry and H. J. Seaman ob- 
tained various patents for improvements in cooling the clinker, 
arrangements for using powdered coal with an air blast for burn- 
ing, etc., and various other developments have been made with 
the rotary kiln, until it has very nearly displaced all others where 
a large output of Portland cement clinker is required. Among 
the first rotary kilns erected was that at Arlcsey (1887). This 
was 26ft. long and 5ft. in diameter, and forms an interesting com- 
parison with those now in common use, which arc 200 to 300ft. 
long, and S^ft. to i2Aft. in diameter. 

Modern practice is to grind a mixture of suitable calcareous 
and argillaceous materials, cither wet or dry, in such proportions as 
will give the correct composition to the fini.shed cement. The 
wet ground material is pumped, in the form of a slurry contain- 
ing about 40% of water, into a series of large mixing tanks having 
a capacity of 1,000 to 2,000 tons of slurry, and from these it is 
pumped into the kiln. The dry ground raw material is carried 
by a conveyor to the storage bins, and from the bins it is fed 
into the kiln after having been damped to prevent too much dust 
being blown up the chimney. The raw material, either in the 
form of slurry or damp meal, enters the kiln at the top end close 
to the chimney and meets the oncoming hot gasc*s. As the kiln 
revolves the row materials fall down towards the clinkering zone, 
having been first dried by the hot gases, and then having the 
carbon dioxide driven off from the calcareous materials. In the 
clinkering zone, where the heat is maintained by the combustion 
of powdered coal carried in by a blast of air, the lime of the 
calcareous materials combines with the silica and alumina of the 
argillaceous materials, and at this stage they partially fuse or 
clinker together, an action which is facilitated by the alkalies and 
iron oxide, etc., in the materials. The partially fused product or 
“cement clinker*’ passes from the lower end of the kiln to the 
cooler, where it parts with some of its heat to the air going to the 
kiln. The clinker, with the addition of a little gypsum or water 
to regulate the setting time, is then ground in ball and tul.)c mills 
to such a fineness that the finished product — Portland cement — 
leaves a residue of under 10%, usually 1-3 on a sieve having 
32,400 meshes to the square inch. 

The raw materials consist of argillaceous or alumina and silica 
bearing materials and calcareous materials, the former including 
day, shale, slate, etc., and some forms of slag, and the latter in- 
cluding chalk, limestone, marine shells, etc., while many materials 
such as marls, gault clays, cement rock, etc., contain natural mix- 
tures of both the calcareous and argillaceous constituents. 

The method of obtaining the raw materials will depend on 
whether they arc hard or soft. With soft materials, such as day, 
marl, and soft chalk, a steam digger or scraper is used. After the 
“overburden” or top refuse material h;is been removed, a face is 
opened up in the material. The steam digger is brought up to 
this face, and the teeth of the digger bite into the matcrkil, and, 
on being lifted upwards, break or cut away lumps which fall into 
the bucket. The bucket, which holds from i to 3 or more cubic 
yards, is swung round and emptied into a truck which is then 
taken to the washmill. For very soft materials, such as mud or 
clay under water, a dredging machine — a form of chain bucket 
excavator — ^is used. For hard materials, c.g., limestone?, etc., the 
rock is blasted with an explosive such as gehgnite, which will 


break it into pieces sufficiently small for the crusher to take. If 
the pieces arc too large they are very difficult to handle or break 
again, and it is in regulating the position and depth of the bore- 
holes, and the size of the charge, that the good quarry foreman 
shows his skill in obtaining the greatest quantity of loose rock of 
the right size with the least cost. The broken rock lying at the 
base of the quarry is picked up by a steam shovel or a grab, 
taking up 3 or more cubic yards at a time, put into trucks and 
taken to the mills. 

Orinding Raw Materials. — The methods used depend on 
whether the materials are soft or hard. Soft materials are usually 
washed down with water until they form a slurry of the consist- 
ence of cream, containing about 40% of water. The trucks of 
marl or chalk and clay are tipped into a washmill, which consists 
of a large circular tank of concrete about r4ft. or more in diam- 
eter, with baffles and slotted screens (iin. tof\in. slots) let into 
the sides. Water is allowed to run into the mill and a number of 
harrows suspended on chains from radial arms from the centre of 
the mill are caused to revolve at a rapid rate. These harrows break 
up the large pieces of chalk, etc., and by dashing the raw mate- 
rials, suspended in the water, against the screens and baffles, 
break up the clay and chalk into such fine particles that about 
98% will pass through a sieve having 180 meshes to the linear 
inch. If, owing to the presence of coarse particles of sand, etc., 
the slurry is too coarse, it may be necessary to finish it off in a 
tube mill. 

Hard materials are first put through a crusher which may be 
of the jaw type, in which the stone is fed in between two steel 
jaws set at an angle, one of which moves backwards and forwards 
with a rocking motion, or through a g>Tatory crusher, in which 
the gyratory motion of a central jaw causes a crushing action 
against an outer jaw, or through some other form of crusher suit- 
able for large stone. The crushed stone is fed into smaller crush- 
ers which may be one of the above t>pcs, or a hammer mill in 
which rods with hinged hammer heads arc allowed to swing round 
rapidly and break the stone against stationary bars on the outer 
of the mill, or if material is sufficiently soft it may be 
fed into crushing rolls. 

From this fine crushing the small stone is taken by a conveyor 
to the tube mills, and thence to the kiln. The process differs ac- 
cording as the dry process or the wet process is used. In the dry 
process the limestone and shale, etc., are fed into the mills from 
the weighing machines or feed tables (which regulate the quan- 
tity) in such proportions as will give a finished product of the cor- 
rect composition. The mills may be of v*arious types. In the ball 
and tube mill, separate or combined, steel balls failing over each 
other in a rex^lving cylinder have a pounding or hammering ac- 
tion on the particles of stone between the balls. In the centrifu- 
gal type of mill a heav*y mass of sled is caused to revolve rapidly, 
and centrifugal force causes it to press against a stationary 
ring and exerts both a crushing and grinding action on the stone 
between the revoKdng weight and the ring. In the Fuller mill the 
revolving weights are large steel balls, in the Griffin mills they 
are large pestles, while in milb of the Hercules, Huntingdon, 
Sturtevant and Kent types they consist of movable or swinging 
rolls. 

The finely ground raw meal from the mills is passed into the 
storage bin, whence it is fed into the kiln, after being damped if 
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necessary. From this point the treatment is the same as the wet 
process. The advantage of the dry process is a small saving of 
fuel, and of water, if the supply is limited. The disadvantages arc 
many, the chief one being the difficulty of getting the raw mate- 
rials mixed sufficiently well to ensure even composition, and there 
also is the difficulty and extra cost of grinding the materials suffi- 
ciently fine when dry, and of drying the materials if they are not 
quite dry. In England the dry process is practically never used, 
and in those countries where the dr>^ process was in general use, 
such as America, there is a marked tendency to change over to 
the wet process. 

In the wet process the limestone and shale from the feed 
tables, or weighing machines, are fed into the ball mill and then 
the tube mill, or into a compound mill where the two arc com- 
bined, and the requisite quantity of water added at the same 
time. The normal slurry coming from the mills contains about 
40% of water, and leaves under residue on a sieve having 180 
meshes to the linear inch, but as it occasionally contains coarse 
particles which have passed through the mills, it is cu.stomary to 
put the .slurry through a separator, u.sually of a centrifugal type, 
which rejects all the coar.se particles. The slurry from the sump 
of the wa.shmill, in the case of soft materials, the tube mill in the 
case of hard materials, or the separator, is pumt)ed to the mixers, 
which are large tanks capable of holding 1,000 to 2,000 tons of 
slurry. These mixers serve three purpo.se.s — (1) they allow of 
corrections being made in the composition of the slurry, (2) they 
overcome any temporary variation in the composition by dis- 
persing it and mixing it with the large bulk, and (3) they give 
efficient storage, allowing the grinding plant to be shut down over 
the week end (and at night, if required) while the kiln continues 
to run. To prevent settlement in the tanks the slurry is continu- 
ously kept on the move. The usual method is to have the mixer, 
about 6o~8oft. diameter, and io-i2ft. deep, fitted with radial 
arms wdth the bearing in the centre of the mixer. From these 
horizontal arms are su.spended vertical arms, which art as mixers, 
and these are geared together, so that while in the first instance 
they revolve round themselves, the resistance of the slurry again.st 
the walls reacts on the vertical arms and causes both the hori- 
zontal and vertical arms to rotate round the centre, and the whole 
of the contents of the mixer is thus constantly stirred. In other 
types of mixers the slurry is kept in motion by suitable paddles, or 
by air being forced through from below. In the latter method it 
is cu.stomary to have deep mixers with a conical bottom, the main 
air supply being in the centre of the cone, while subsidiary air 
jets are distributed on the sides of the cone. Sometimes they 
have both air and mechanical arrangements, thus making a very 
efficient mixer. 

From the mixers the slurr>^ is pumf)ed to a small tank at the 
top end of the kiln, whence it is fed into the kiln at such rate as 
the burner thinks nccessar>\ The usual method of doing this is 
by a spoon feed, the revolving spoons dipping into the tank and 
delivering the slurry into the kiln. Occasionally the feed is regu- 
lated by a variable orifice leading into a delivery^ pipe. Whichever 
of these two methods is used, it is the regular practice to keej) the 
tank at constant level by over pumping and allowing the excess 
of slurr>» to run back to the mixer through an overflow pi[K*. 
Other methods, such as the spray feed and dewatering the slurr>^ 
by means of vacuum filters, have been tried with some success. 

Burning. — ^Thc most essential part of the manufacture of Port- 
land cement is the complete chemical combination of certain con- 
stituents, viz., silica, alumina and lime. The other constituents, 
particularly the iron oxide and alkalies, play their part but arc 
subsidiary to the three main constituents. These readily combine 
at a high temperature, but at this temperature it is difficult to get 
the kiln lining to stand up, and therefore every means should be 
taken which will assist the chemical combination to take place 
at a somewhat lower temperature, and also prevent any excessive 
attack on the lining bricks. Fine grinding plays an important part 
in meeting the first of these two requirements, and the second is 
met by obtaining a coating of a more fusible slurry to adhere to 
the lining brick, and thus protect them. 

The kiln itself consists of a cylindrical shell made of steel 


plates, lined with fire bricks for nearly the whole of its length. 
The length varies from 150ft. to 350ft. or more, and the diameter 
from 8ft. to X4ft., usually with an enlarged diameter at the firing 
zone, so that the clinker may be allowed to *‘soak’' at the high 
temperature. The kiln itself is carried on three to six t>Tes, ac- 
cording to its length, and is driven by a gear ring usually fixed 
a little below the middle of the kiln. The expansion of the kiln 
is considerable, and therefore the tyres and gi'ar ring are not 
riveted directly on to the kiln, lest they be fractured, but are 
fixed to metal hands riveted at one end to the kiln, and are al.so 
supported by guide blocks. As the kiln i.s set at an angle usually of 
I in 25, the tendency of the kiln to slide down, while revolving, 
is counteracted by having the faces of the tyres and the support- 
ing rollers set at an angle. As a further precaution check rollers 
are fixed so that should the kiln slip down a little these rollers 
come into action on the side of the tyres and stop the kiln from 
slipping off the supporting rollers. At the upiier end. where the 
slurr>% or damp meal, is fed in, the kiln pa.sses into the dust cham- 
ber. through a joint which is reasonably tight to prevent loss of 
draught, and the hot gases, having deposited a large portion of 
the dust, are led into the chimney. The lower end of the kiln is 
fitted with a large adjustable hood set on rails, which allows of 
complete regulation of the ingoing air, the bulk of which is healed 
by passing through the clinker coolers, which may either be an 
extension of the kiln or a separate unit under the kiln, into which 
the white hot clinker drops. Through the centre of the hood is the 
coal inject (»r, a metal tube through which i>owdercd coal is blown 
by a powerful blast to supply the heat necessary for burning the 
clinker. Small doors are also fixed on the front of the hood, on the 
left and right of the coal inlet, and one below. The first two allow 
the burner, who is a .skilled man, to see Iht* type of flame being 
jiroducetl in the kiln, and the lower one enables him to see the 
clinker. Consitlerablc care and skill are required in burning, and a 
good man can .show his skill not only in producing maximum out- 
put of highest grade clinker with the minimum quantity of fuel, 
but, given good plant, in prolonging the life of the kiln lining and 
preventing stoppages due to “ringing up.” etc., cau.scd by faulty 
and irregular burning. 

Clinker Grinding. — The ( linker ns it comes from the kiln is 
in a fairly stable condition, and may be stored for months in the 
open if necessary without any appreciable deterioration. This, 
however, represents so much locked up capital, and it is therefore 
customary to grind the clinker soon after it is made. Very fresh 
clinker apfHjars to \)v. a little; tougher than clinker which has been 
allowed to stand a week or two, and this sometimes affects the 
power required for grinding. The (linker from modern kilns is 
usually small enough to be fed directly into a ball mill or a high 
s[x*efl mill, but if it is too large it is pa»st;d through a crusher 
first. As it is usually necessary to add a definite proportion of 
gypsum to the clinker in order to regulate the setting time of the 
cement, both the clinker and gypsum are passed over feed tables 
before being mix(‘d and fed into the mill.s. The feed tables are 
.simi)ie devices for regulating the quantity of any material passing 
over them in a given time and consist of a revolving table, fixed 
scrapers and a vertical feed pi|3C, with an adju.stable collar, ju.st 
above the centre of the feed table. The material falls in a heap 
in the centre of the table, and as it revolves a pjortion of the mate- 
rial is guid(;d by the scrajKjrs away from the heap to the edge of 
the tabic, whence it falls on to a conveyor and is taken to the 
mills. The heap in the centre is at once replenished from the feed 
pipe, and the size of the heap, and therefore the quantity removed 
by the scraper, is regulated by the height of the adjustable collar 
of the feed pipe above the table. 

The mills used for grinding the clinker arc of the same types 
as those described for the grinding of the raw materials. The type 
most frequently u.sed for clinker grinding in modern plant in 
Britain is the compound mill, which is usually 7 or 8ft. in cliamcter 
and 30 to 40ft. long. 

The fineness of the finished cement is .s|x!rificd by the British 
Standard Sijecification to be such that the residue on a sieve hav- 
ing 32,400 meshes per sq.in. shall not exceed 10%. Usually the 
orclinary ceAent has from 1 to 3 9?. residue. 
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Storing and Packing. — The cement from the mills is deliv- 
ered on to a belt conveyor, and then by means of bucket con- 
veyors to the storage bins or silos, each of which holds from 
250 to several thousand tons. The cement is drawn from these 
bins or silos as required and is filled into sacks, casks or paper 
bags reinforced with fabric. The packing is sometimes done by 
hand, but more often by mechanical means. In the Exilor method 
of packing, tubes from the bottom of the silo lead into the tops 
of two small chambers or cupboards, with one door which can be 
used to close either one of the two chambers. At the bottom of 
each chamber is a small weighing machine which at a predeter- 
mined weight will drop and open the air valve. To work the 
machine, for sack filling, the operator fastens the mouth of the 
sack round the inlet pipe and closes the door. This starts a small 
electric air pump working, which makes a partial vacuum, suffi- 
cient to suck the cement out of the silo into the sack. As soon 
as the correct weight of cement has been delivered into the sack 
the sack drops, opens the air valve, and by breaking the vacuum 
causes the flow of cement to cease. While this is taking place the 
operator removes the filled sack from the second chamber, puts 
a fresh sack on the inlet pipe, and swings the door round to 
close this chamber, the cycle of operations being repeated as often 
as required. In the valve packing machine each sack or paper 
bag is fitted with a little sleeve valve inside the bottom of the 
sack, with the opening at one end well inside the sack, while 
the other end opens outside the bottom corner of the sack. To 
fill the sack the mouth is first tied up, usually by wire twist 
ties, and the valve is slipped over the spout of the filling machine, 
the sack being upside down. Cement is supplied to the machines 
through a hopper and is pushed through the spout by a paddle 
wheel. 

Lay-out of Works. — For the purpose of economy and effi- 
ciency, considerable care must be exercised in the “lay-out’’ of the 
works, so that the raw materials and coal are delivered at the 
places where they arc to be used, and the clinker and cement 
stores are in the proper position for the minimum handling of 
these materials. 

Analysis and Tests. — In order to ensure that nothing but reli- 
able cement reaches the market, standard spt^cifications have 
been drawn up by different countries. Space will not allow of 
these being given in detail, but the British Engineering Standards 
Association Specification (1925) gives a good general idea of the 
minimum quality demanded, although most of the best cements 
are far above this. The mechanical tests are as follow, and by 
the side are placed the results of tests made on an ordinary Port- 
land cement of good quality. 


Specification 

Portland 

cement 

Fineness 

Residue on 180x180 mesh per in. sieve, io% 


maximum . . 

Residue on 76x76 mesh per in. sieve. max- 


imum 

Soundness 

Expansion by the Le Chatelier test, lomm. 

I'race 

maximum 

Setting time 

I -omm. 

Initial set, 30m. minimum 

Final set, lohrs. ma.N:imum 

Tensile test 

(Breaking strain in lb. pt‘r sq.in. of briquettes 

I in. X I in. in section) : 

4h. 5m. 

5h. lom. 

Neat (7 days), 6oolb. minimum 

9461b. 

3 sand to 1 cement (7 days'), 3251b. minimum , 

4781b. 


With the specified sliding scale for increase of the sand bri- 
quettes at 28 days, viz., plus the strength at 7 days, at 325 
lb. for 7 days, the strength at 28 days should be 365-81b, per sq. 
in. minimum. With 4781b. at 7 days, the 28 days’ tests should be 
499 lb. Actually this cement gave 616 lb., an increase of 117 lb. 
over that specified. 

Composition. — The composition of Portland cement varies 
over a somewhat wide range. The specification gives Qie following 
Unfits. 


Maximum 

Magnesia 4-0% 

Total sulphur, calculated as sulphuric anhydride . . 3 - 75 % 

Insoluble residue i* 5% 

Loss on ignition 3* 0% 


Ratio of lime to silica and alumina (calculated in chemical equiva- 
lents) is to be between 2 and 2-9. 

The composition of English Portland cement varies according 
to the district. The two analyses given below show the difference. 
The first is from the Thames and Medway district, and the second 
from the Blue Lias deposits. 

No. I No. 2 

% 7 c 

Silica (Si02) 21-42 24-20 

Insoluble residue 0 2 2 018 

Alumina (AI2O3) 6-36 4- 16 

Ferric oxide (FC2O3) 3-30 2-10 

Lime (CaO) 63-40 65-70 

Magnesia (MgO) 1-07 1-25 

Sulphuric anhydride (SO3) 1-88 1-21 

Carbonic anhydride (CO2) and combined water 

(H2O) 1-90 0-66 

Alkalies and loss on ignition 0-45 0 54 

100-00 100-00 

Uses of Portland Cement. — The demand for I*ortland cement 
for use in structural work continues to grow, and, in addition to 
this, Portland cement is being used for an increasing variety of 
puq^oses (see Concrete), which can only be briefly mentioned. 
Concrete, sometimes reinforced with iron or steel, is being used 
for all big structural buildings, engineering works, harbours, docks, 
ships, piers, bridges, piles, general building, artificial stone, roads 
(both foundation and surface), water towers, natatorium, lakes, 
etc., and the facility with which the concrete can be placed in any 
position and the fact that local stone and sand can frequently be 
used to the extent of 5 to 10 parts to i of cement are very im- 
portant points with regard to cost of labour and carriage, as com- 
pared with that of stone. Concrete is also used for smaller articles 
such as telegraph poles, railway signal ix)sts, sleepers, fencing 
posts, monuments, tombstones, coffins, troughs of various kinds, 
tiles, bricks, pipes (spun and moulded), paving blocks, manhole 
covers, etc. Very considerable developments have also been made 
in the use of cement for ornamental work, including not only that 
required for buildings, but sculptural work of all description, both 
large and small; and by the introduction of various aggregates, 
excellent substitutes for different ornamental stones have been 
made, frequently having improved weathering properties. Port- 
land cement is particularly useful where there is much repetition 
of ornamental work, e.g., for the capitals of pillars, tracery, etc. 
In the case of stone each piece must be carved separately, whereas 
a few moulds will be sufficient for a large number of blocks of 
cement concrete. 

Theory of Setting. — The reason for the setting and hardening 
of Portland cement continues to afford abundance of scope for 
fascinating research work. The comparatively simple ternary sys- 
tem of the lime-silica-alumina group becomes very complicated 
through thermal changes which are very dependent on the tem- 
l^erature from which the clinker is cooled, and also on the rate of 
cooling. Moreover, the balance of solution of the various constit- 
uents is modified by the different impurities included in the 
clinker. In addition to this there is some evidence that the con- 
stituents of the cement itself tend to acquire a more stable 
condition on storage. The investigation of the setting and harden- 
ing of cement is still more difficult. The simple hydration theory 
of earlier days has, on closer investigation, resolved itself into an 
extremely complex system which includes an infinite number of 
partially hydrated compounds, together with the formation of new 
compounds. A large amount of research work has been carried 
out on fairly pure preparations of the various silicates and alumi- 
nates of lime with good results; but their value is restricted be* 
cause very different and complex action takes place when they are 
mixed, which accounts for the widely differing results obtained by 
the most recent research. Some of the above compounds have 
helped in the identification of some of the constituents in set 
cement, e.g., small hexagonal plate crystals of tricalcium alumi- 





CEMENT MANUFACTURE 


1. Process of cement manufacture ^part three). 2. General view of kilns 
and coolers. The pulverised raw mixture goes into the rotary kiln, where 
it it burned to cement clinker, glass hard pebbles the sire of marbles. 
Powdered coal it blown through the tube in the centre of the kiln, shown 
in foreground, burning with a temperature ranging from 2,500 to 3,000 
degrees Fahrenheit. 3. General view of kilns and coolers under construc- 


tion. The rotary kilns are shown on top and the coolers below. Such 
kilns are the elargest pieces of rotating machinery used In all industry, 
each being as big as three Pullman cars. The rock is heated to incipient 
fusion in a forty-foot tongue of flame. One such kiln will turn out some 
1,500 barrels of cement clinker a day 
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Powtr demand* tor camant making ara axtramaly heavy. 
The camant industry ranks tenth In power Installed. 


AVERAGE SAMPLES 
TAKEN HERE 


Returned sacks ara cleaned, mended and tied. I 
Then th^ ara fiNed by a machine which forces 
exactly M pounds of cament through a salf 
closing valve in the bottom of the sack. 



av COURTESY or (4, 5) THE PORTLAND lEMtNT ASSOCIATION, <2. 3) THE COLORADO PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 


CEMENT MANUFACTURE 


1. Prooeti of cement manufacture (part four) 

2. Interior of air separator room, showing the air pumps which handle 

the powdered material through pipes 

3. General view of modern cement plant during construcfion, showing 

large storage bins 


4. Filling sacks with cement. The bags are filled by machines which 

force the cement through a self-closing valve at the bottom. Each 
sack when filled weighs exactly 94 lb. 

5. Aerial view of cement mill in operation. There are now about 150 

cement plants, operating in 30 States, in the United States 
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nate, fine needle crystals of mono-calcium silicate, colloidal masses 
of mono-calcium silicate, large hexagonal crystals of calcium hy- 
drate, etc., and apparently the colloidal mono-calcium silicate 
plays a large part in the hardening of the cement. Thus the two 
schools of theorists — ^the crystalline and colloidal — are being 
brought together. Although no final conclusions have been 
reached, the general results of these investigations have been 
valuable and have resulted in a very marked improvement in the 
quality of Portland cement. 

OTHER CEMENTS 


Some of the mechanical tests on concrete made in England 
with this cement gave remarkable results at short periods, more 
particularly the compression tests. One of these, which has been 
published, showed an average compressive strength at 24 hours of 
8,ooolb, per sq.in. with 6in. cubes made from 4 parts of Thames 
ballast (jin. to jin.), 2 parts of Thames sand (under jin.) and i 
part of aluminous cement. The tensile tests do not show up to 
such advantage, as the ratio of strength in compression and ten- 
sion is much greater with aluminous cement than it is with Port- 
land cement. The tests and analysis of an ordinary sample of 
aluminous cement are as follow; — 


Rapid Hardening Cements* — ^The necessity for overcoming 
the delay in urgent work caused by the comparatively slow harden- 
ing of Portland cement has resulted in a demand for rapid harden- 
ing cements. Such cements must be sufficiently slow setting to 
allow of the concrete being placed in position before the initial set 
of the cement has taken place, and should harden sufficiently 
rapidly for the shuttering to be struck or removed by the following 
day. Rapid hardening cement is also in great demand for pre-cast 
work, as the moulds can be removed and used again more fre- 
quently, and it is particularly useful for road work where it is 
possible to lay the wood blocks, etc., on the day following the lay- 
ing of the concrete, instead of waiting several days for the con- 
crete to harden. The demand for such rapid hardening cement has 
led to the development of two different types of cement, one an 
improved Portland cement and the other an aluminous cement. 
The former is made in the .same manner as ordinary Portland 
cement, but the variation in composition is much more restricted 
and great attention has to be given to correct burning and to ver>' 
line grinding of the raw materials and the finished product. The 
results of the tests and analyses of a cement of this type are as 
follows; — 


Fineness: 

Residue on 180X180 mesh per in. .sieve 0 4% 

Residue on 7()X7t> mesh per in. sieve ... Nil 

Soundness: 

Expansion (Le Chatelier test) 05mm. 

Settinf: time: 

Initial set . .... ihr. 25m. 

Final set ahr, 15m. 

Tensile stfength: 

Breaking strain in lb. per sq.in. of briquettes lin.Xiin. in section. 
Neat (7 days) . 88slb. 

3 Sand to i Cement. 

(24 hours) 6o2lb. 

(7 days) 7051b. 

(28 davs) . 7bolb. 


Compression test: 

Sand and Cement cubes (3:1) at 24 hours gave a compression 
strength of 5,ooolb. per square inch. 


Analysis: % 

Silica (SiOz) 2005 

Insoluble residue 035 

Alumina (AI2O3) b 52 

Ferric oxide (FezOa) 2 52 

Lime (CaO) ... 64 68 

Magnesia (MgO) 0 95 

Sulphuric anhydride (SO3) 2 26 

Carbonic anhydride (COz) and combined water (H2O) 2 22 

Alkalis and loss on ignition . . . 0 4.5 


10000 


Fitirness. 

Residue on 180X180 me.sh jH'r in. sieve 
Residue on 70X7<> mesh per in. .sieve 
Soundness. 

Expansion (Le Chatelier test) 

Setting time. 

Initial sc‘t 
Final set . 

Tensile test. (Breaking strain in lb. per sq.in. 
in section) 

Neat (7 day.*;) 

Sand 

( 24 hours) 

(7 days) 

(28 days) 

A nalysis. 

Silica (SiOz) 

Insoluble re.sidue . 

Alumina (AI2O3) 

Ferric oxide (FezOa) 

Ferrous oxide (FeO) 


. 8 5% 
Trace 

05mm. 

2hr. 12m. 
.dir. 15m. 

of briquettes lin.xiin. 

lb. 

. 1,275 


(and metallic iron calculated as 


5.^8 
5 bo 
(>30 
% 
7-80 
o Ho 
.tb-2.< 
2 .t4 


ferrous oxide) . 

58 .t 

Titanium oxide (TiOz) 
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Magnesia (MgO) 
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Sulphuric anhydride (SO.i) . 
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Sulphur (as sulphide) 

0 1 I 

Carbonic anhydride (('()j), comliined water (HzO), 

alkalis 

and loss 

0 36 
1 0005 

Deduct oxygen equivalent to .sulphur 

oo.s 


10000 


Lime Cements. — The.se include various grades, from the pure 
“fat’* white lime through the grey limes to the hydraulic limes 
which have already been referred to under Portland cement. 
White lime consists of oxide of calcium, or, in its slaked form, 
hydrate of calcium. It is prepared by calcining calcium carbonate 
(chalk or limestone) until all the carbonic anhydride has been 
driven off and only the oxide is left. This oxide (quicklime) has 
great affinity for water, with which it comliines readily, forming 
calcium hydrate, or slaked lime. This action is exothermic, 
gives out heat, and is very vigorous unless it is properly con- 
trolled. The dry slaked lime occupies two or three times the volume 
of the original quicklime, according to the method by which it is 
slaked. Grey lime is an impure form of white lime, and, according 
to the quantity and nature of the impurities, its properties vary 
between white lime and hydraulic lime. The latter differs from 
white or grey lime in that, owing to the amount of argillaceous 
material contained in it, the lime slakes comparatively slowly, 
and when used for making mortar is capable of hardening under 
water. 


Lime, after deduction for calcium .sulphate 63 10% 

Lime ratio 2 8.^ 

The aluminous type of cement depends largely on mono-calcium 
aluminate for its rapid hardening properties. Tliere is a very con- 
siderable rise of temperature during, and soon after, setting and 
this facilitates the hardening of the cement, as well as being of 
preat assistance when work is being carried out in frosty weather. 
This cement develops great strength in 24 hours, and piles have 
been made one day and picked up and driven with a pile driver 
on the n^. 

The cement is made by the complete fusion of impure bauxite 
and limestone, thus differing from Portland cement; and this 
difference accounts largely for the resistance which it shows under 
certain corroding conditions which affect Portland cement. 


Lime, probably on account of its long history, is frequently 
made in the simplest form of kiln, the bottle kiln, which is ex- 
tremely extravagant with both coal and labour, particularly if 
white lime is being produced, as this must be kept free from the 
ash of the fuel. Various other kilns, such as those described under 
Portland cement, are also used, but the rotary kiln is not in very 
general use for lime burning, although by firing with producer gas 
very pure lime can be obtained from this kiln with great economy 
of labour and fuel, provided that the raw maferial is sufficiently 
pure. Another great advantage of this kiln is that it will take 
“smalls,” i.e., material which is so small that it would choke a 
stationary kiln, and therefore has to be rejected. On the other 
hand, a rotary Uln is not suitable for burning large lumps of chalk 
or Umeston!, and as there is a certain demand for large lumps of 
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Tht raw matarlalt are ground to a ilurry whioh it than pumped Into the mlxtrt and from there to the rotating kiin. In patting through the 
kiin It beoomet dried, than daoarbonatad and finally, in the burning zone, olinkered. The white hot clinker pattee through ooolert, heating 
the air for the kilnt, and when cool, it ground In tube millt 


lime (probably because of the uncertain quality of the fine stuff 
in the earlier days), it is still necessary to use fixed kilns if this 
demand is to be met. 

Lime, before it is used for mortar, must be slaked, and this 
was formerly done at the place where it was to be used. On ac- 
count of the irregular way in which this was sometimes carried 
out, portions of the less pure lime used to slake and expand after 
the mortar had been used and cause the work to ‘^blow.” To 
overcome this trouble, architects and others frequently specify 
that the mortar should be made up 2 or 3 months before use. This 
method of overcoming the difficulty was at the expense of the 
strength of the finished mortar, for the lime was carbonating and 
deteriorating during this period. The modern method is to slake 
the lime mechanically at the lime works and remove the slaked 
lime from the unslaked by air separation. The slaked lime is then 
stored in bulk for 10 to 14 days, after which it is ready for use, 
yielding a lime which is free from any risk of ‘‘blowing,” and at 
the same time retaining its hardening properties unimpaired. 

Mortar made from white lime and the purer forms of grey lime 
works very easily under the trowel, and, if necessary, can be 
floated off to a very smooth surface for facing walls, etc., and on 
account of this property the white lime is frequently spoken of as 
“fat” lime becau.se it is supposed to suggest the smoothne.ss of 
butter. Experiments have been made to improve the lime for 
mortar purposes, etc., by the addition of various substances to the 
water used for slaking, or to the slaked lime. 

The setting of white lime and grey lime is largely due to “dry- 
ing out,” and to a small extent calcium hydrate recrystallization. 
The hardening appears to be almost entirely due to the lime com- 
bining with the carbon dioxide in the air and forming calcium 
carbonate, although this is sometimes assisted by a slight pozzuo- 
lanic effect of the silica in the sand or other material used with 
the lime. In hydraulic lime the setting and hardening properties 
are due to a combination of the above with that of those constitu- 
ents which are similar to Portland cement. For most purposes 
Portland cement has taken the place of hydraulic lime; but there 
are still certain conditions where the latter is preferable to the 
former, particularly for embedding large steel sections, where the 
hardening effect should not take place until the steel has finally 
settled into position. 

Selenitic Cements — The addition of 5 to 10% of plaster of 
Paris to lime increases the hardening properties of the latter by 
50 to 100%, and this mixture is sometimes known as Selenitic 
cement. 

Pozzuolanic Cements — ^Lime, in the presence of water, read- 
ily combines with silica in the active state and forms a calcium 
silicate similar to that in Portland cement. Various natural and 
artificial materials, such as possuolana, trass, keiselguhr, pumice, 
tufa, santorin earth, granulated slag, etc., contain active silica, and 
where the cost is low they make a useful addition to lime mortar. 
To obtain the best effect the granulated slag, or otl^er material, 
should be ground with the lime until both materials are in a fine 


state of division and intimately mixed. When properly made, poz- 
zuolanic cements will attain a strength approaching that of Port- 
land cement; but frequently the material is simply mixed with the 
lime, and the bulk of the pozzuolanic material acts as an aggre- 
gate instead of an active constituent of the cement. 

Calcium Sulphate Cements. — ^This class includes all those 
cements which primarily depend on the hydration of calcium sul- 
phate for their setting and hardening properties, and includes 
plaster of Paris, Keene's cement, Parian cement, etc. The raw 
material is gypsum iq.v.), which may be almost chemically pure, 
in which case it is suitable for Keene's cement and other special 
brands, or may contain a small quantity of foreign matter, when it 
is suitable for ordinary plaster of Paris. The mode of preparation 
is to calcine the gypsum at a comparatively low temperature, viz., 
about 205° C for plaster of Paris, at which temperature the gyp- 
sum loses three-fourths of its combined water, and at about 
500® C for the Keene's cement class, when the whole of the com- 
bined water is driven off. At a higher temperature the gypsum 
becomes “dead burnt” and will then only hydrate very slowly, or 
in some cases not at all. The gypsum for plaster of Paris is 
u.sually calcined cither in ovens or in kettles, and for Keene's 
cement in kilns, where the ash of the fuel can be kept away from 
the finished product. These methods are inferior in economy to 
the rotary kiln, and this type of kiln wall probably be the method 
of the future, as, if fired with producer gas, the product is not 
contaminated with ash. The setting of plaster of Paris depends 
on the fact that when zCaSOi-HaO is treated with water it dis- 
solves, forming a super-saturated solution of CaS04-2Hd0. The 
excess held temporarily in solution is then deposited in crystals of 
CaS04-2Hy0. In the light of this knowledge the mode of setting 
of plaster of Paris becomes clear. The plaster is mixed with a 
quantity of water sufficient to make it into a smooth paste; this 
quantity of water is quite insufficient to dissolve the whole of it, 
but it dissolves a small part and gives a super-saturated solution 
of CaS04-2Hs0. In a few minutes the surplus hydrated calcium 
sulphate is deposited from the solution and the water is capable 
again of dissolving 2CaS04-H30, which in turn is fully hydrated 
and deposited as CaS04*2Ha0. The process goes on until a rela- 
tively small quantity of water has by instalments dissolved and 
hydrated the 2CaS04-H20, and has deposited CaS04 H20 in felted 
crystals forming a solid mass well cemented together. The set- 
ting is rapid occupying only a few minutes, and is accompanied by 
a considerable expansion of the mass. There is reason to suppose 
that the change described takes place in two stages, the gypsum 
first forming orthorhombic crystals and then crystallizing in the 
monosymmetric system. Gypsum thus cr>^stallized in its normal 
monosymmetric form is more stable under ordinary conditions 
than the orthorhombic form. Correia tively, in its process of de- 
hydration to form plaster of Paris, monosymmetric gypsum is 
converted into the orthorhombic form before it begins to he dehy- 
drated. The essential difference between the setting of Keene's 
cement and that of plaster of Paris is that the former takes place 
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much more slowly, occupying hours instead of minutes, and the 
considerable heating and expansion which characterixe the setting 
of plaster of Paris are much less marked. 

It is the practice in Great Britain to bum pure gypsum at a 
low temperature so as to convert it into the hydrate sCaSo^-HiO, 
to soak the lumps in a solution of alum or of aluminium sulphate, 
and to recalcine them at about 500 Centigrade. Instead of alum 
various other salts — ^borax, cream of tartar, potassium carbonate, 
etc. — may be used. On grinding the recalcined lumps they give 
Keene’s cement, Parian cement, Keating’s cement, etc. The quan- 
tity of these materials is so small that analyses of Keene’s cement 
show it to be almost pure anhydrous calcium sulphate, and make 
It difficult to explain what, if any, influence these minute amounts 
of alum and the like can exert on the setting of the cement. 

These cements form excellent decorative plasters on account of 
their clean white colour and the sharpness of the castings made 
from them, this latter quality being due to their expansion when 
setting. Keene’s cement is especially adaptable for surfaces where 
a hard polished finish is required. All cements having calcium 
sulphate as their base are suitable only for indoor work because 
of their solubility in water. 

Oxychloride Cements. — In 1853 Sorcl discovered that zinc 
chloride solution, when mixed with zinc oxide, formed a very 
hard cement, and later he found that magnesium chloride, magne- 
sia and various other metallic oxides and chlorides did the same, 
an oxychloride being formed in each case. Of these the most im- 
portant is the magnesia oxychloride, commonly known as Sorel 
cement, and on account of its great strength and unusual binding 
properties it is used for such widely different purposes as uniting 
carborundum for grindstones, where great strength and rigidity are 
required, and binding wood .sawdust together to form monolithic 
floors which have a certain amount of spring in them. It is also 
used for making artificial marble and other ornamental stone, and 
if cast on glass which has been waxed to prevent adhesion the ma- 
terial, on removal of the glass, will have a highly glazed surface. 

The magnesia, which should be freshly calcined and ground, is 
mixed with several times its volume of carborundum, wood saw- 
dust, sand or other material, and is then moistened with a solu- 
tion of magnesium chloride having a density of Baume, 

and thoroughly mixed so that each grain of material is covered 
with the magnesia oxychloride. The plastic mass is then put into 
moulds, or placed in position and “floated” off. The speed of .set- 
ting and hardening is depx'ndent on the freshness of the mag- 
nesia and the strength of the .solution of the magnesium chloride, 
and when the right strength ha.s been found for any particular 
batch of materials this .should be rigidly adhered to for the work. 

Adhesive Cements. — Mixtures of animal, mineral and vege- 
table substances are employed in great variety in the arts for 
making joints, mending lirokcn china, etc. A strong cenient for 
alabaster and marble, which sets in a day, may be prepared by 
mixing 12 parts of Portland cement, 8 of fine sand and i of in- 
fusorial earth, and making them into a thick paste with silicate 
of soda; the object to be cemented need not he heated. Ca.sein, 
with soxxie solvent, usually an alkali, forms the basis of many 
waterproof cements and cold water glues. For stone, marble and 
earthenware a strong cement, insoluble in water, can be made as 
follows: — skimmed-milk cheese is boiled in water till of a gluey 
consistency, washed, kneaded well in cold water, and incorporated 
with quicklime; the composition is warmed for use. A similar 
cement is a mixture of dried fresh curd with onc-tenth of its 
weight of quicklime and a little camphor; it is made into a paste 
with water when employed. A cement for Derbyshire spar and 
china, etc., is composed of 7 parts of rosin and i of wax, with a 
little plaster of Paris; a small quantity only should be applied to 
the surfaces to be united, for, as a general rule, the thiimcr the 
stratum of cement the more powerful its action. Quicklime mixed 
with white of egg, hardened Canada balsam, and thick copal or 
mastic varnish are also used for cementing broken china, which 
should be wanned before their application. For small articles, 
shellac dissolved in simits of wine is a very convenient cement. 
Cements such as marine glue are solutions of shellac, india-rubber, 
or asphaltum in benzine or naphtha. For use with wood which is 


exposed to moisture, as in the cose of wooden cisterns, a mixture 
may be made of 4 parts of linseed oil, boiled with litharge, and 8 
parts of melted glue; other strong cements for the same pur^Kisc 
are prepared by softening gelatine in cold water and dissolving 
it by heat in linseed oil, or by mixing glue with one-fourth of its 
weight of turpentine, or with a little bichromate of potash. Ma- 
hogany cement, for Ailing up cracks in wood, consists of 4 parts 
of beeswax, i of Indian red and, yellow ochre to give colour. 
Cutler* s cement, used for fixing knife blades in their hafts, is made 
of etiual parts of brick-dust and rosin, melted, or of 4 parts of 
rosin with 1 each of beeswax and brick-dust. For covering bottle 
corks a mixture of pitch, brick-dust and rosin is employed. A 
cheap cement, sometimes used to fix iron rails in stone-work, is 
melted brimstone, or brimstone and brick-dust. For pipe-joints a 
mixture of iron turnings, sulphur and sal ammoniac, moistened 
with water, is employed. Japanese cement, for uniting surfaces of 
paper, is made by mixing rice-flour with water and boiling it. 
Jewellers* or Armenian cement consists of isinglass with mastic 
and gum ammoniac di.ssoIved in spirit. Gold and silver chasers 
keep their work firm by means of a cement of pitch and rosin, a 
little tallow and brick-dust to thicken. Temporary cement, for 
lathc-work, such as the polishing and grinding of jewelry and 
optical glasses, is compounded thus: — rosin, 40Z., whitening pre- 
viously made red hot. 40Z., wax, ^oz. 

BinLioGRAPitY. — C. D. Desfh, The Chemistry ami Testhifi of Cement 
(igii); D. B. Butler, Portland Cement (.ircl eti., 1^13); B. Blount, 
W. H. Woodcock and H. J. Gillcft, Cement (i«j2o) ; F. A. Danruster, 
Limes and Cements (jnd ed.. igjo) ; K. C. Kckcl, Cements, Idmes 
and Plasters (2nd cd., New York, loai) ; A. C. Davis, Manufacture 
of Portland Cement (3rd cd., Dublin, igja) and A Hundred Years 
of Portland Cement (1924) : G. R. Redgrave and C. .Spacknian, 
Calcareous Cements (3rd ed., 1924); R W. Lesley, J. H. Loker 
and G. S. Bartlett, History of Portland Cement in the United Slates 
(Chicago, 1925) ; R. W. Meade, Portland Cement (Kaston, Pa.. ll.S.A., 
1926) ; H. L. Childe, Manufacture and Uses of Concrete Products 
and Cast Stone (1927) ; Everyday Uses of Cement (Cement Marketing 
Co.. London, 4lh ed., 1921, rev. ed., 1928). See al.so Concrete and 
Constructional Encineering, London; Hock Products, Cement and 
Engineering News, Chicago; Le Ciment, Paris; and various publii ations 
of (he Building Research station, London; the Mineral Industry, New 
York; and the Bureau of Standards, New York. (W. H. W(».) 

CEMENTATION^ n metallurgical term which de.scribes 
processes by which one substance is, by cx|)osure to great heat in 
a furnace, caused to interpenetrate and change the character of 
another. Although a high tem[x;raturc is employed, the process 
is not one of melting materials together, but of combining them 
through contact at a temperature which is Ulow their melting- 
points. Thus, in the manufacture of blister steel by cementation, 
a rod of iron becomes steel because expo.sed at a temperature of 
about i,ooo®C. to carbon which pcnetrate.s its substance. (See 
Blister Steel; Iron and Steel.) 

CEMETERY, literally a sleeping-jilace, the name applied 
by the early Christians to the places set apart for the burial of 
their dead. Thesis were generally extra-mural and unconnected 
with churches, the practice of interment in churches or (hurch- 
yards being unknown in the first centuries of the Christian era 
The tenn cemetery has, therefore, been appropriately applied in 
modem times to the burial-grounds, generally extra-mural, which 
have been substituted for the overcrowded churchyard.s of pop- 
ulous parishes both urban and rural (see Bttrial). 

From 1840 to 1855, attention was rc|x;atcdly called In the in- 
sanitary condition of the London churchyards by the press atvl 
by parliamentary committees, the first of which reported in 1843. 
TTic vaults under the pavements of the churches, and the oixm 
ground surrounding them, were crammed with coffins. Coffins 
were f^aced tier above tier in the graves until they were only 
just below the surface. To make room for fresh interments the 
sextons had recourse to the .surreptitious removal of bones and 
partially-decayed remains. The neighbourhood of the church- 
yards wa.s usually unhealthy. In all the large towns the evil pre- 
vailed more or less, but in London it forced itself more readily 
upon public attention, and after more than one partial mca.s- 
urc of relief had been passed the churchyards were, with a 
few exceptipns. finally clo.sed by the act of 1855, and the ceme- 
teries which now occupy a large extent of ground to the north, 
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south, east and west became henceforth the burial-places of the 
metropolis. Several London cemeteries had been established by 
private enterprise before the passing of the Burial Act of 1855 
(Kensal Green cemetery dates from 1832), but that enactment 
forms the epoch from which the general development of ceme- 
teries in Great Britain and Ireland began. Burial within the 
limits of cities and towns is now almost everywhere abolished, 
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Communal vaults. Guatemala 

In these oonorete wells with rows of reoepteoles for coffins, the remains 
of the dead are left Intact so long as rent Is paid. On failure to pay the 
rent, the bones are removed and burled In a common heap, and the *‘ploeon 
hole'* Is rented again 

and where it is still in use it is surrounded by such safeguards 
as make it practically innocuous. The increasing practice of 
cremation {q.v.) has assisted in the movement for disposing of 
the dead in more sanitary conditions; and the practice of bury- 
ing the dead in more open coffins, and abandoning the old system 
of family graves, has had considerable effect. 

In England a cemelery is either the property of a private 
company incorporated by Act of Parliament or of a local authority 
and is subject to the Cemeteries Clau.ses Act PS47, the Public 
Health Act, 1875 and the Public Health (Interments) Act, 187Q. 
By S. 33 of the Burial Act, 1852, a burial board under such con- 
ditions as it thinks proixir may sell the exclusive right of burial, 
either in perpetuity, or for a limited period, in grave spaces; 
the right of constructing any vault or place of burial with the 
exclusive right of burial therein in perpetuity, or for a limited 
period; and also the right of erecting and placing any monument, 
gravestone, tablet or monumental inscription. By S. 38 the gen- 
eral management, regulation and control of a burial ground is 
vested in the burial board. Regulations are made by the Minister 
of Health and Rules may be made by the board. By S. 44 of the 
Cemeteries Clauses Act 1S47 the grant of the right of burial, 
whether in perpetuity or for a limited time, becomes the personal 
estate of the grantee. Under such a grant there is implied the 
right to visit the grave, and to plant shrubs and plants and to 
keep the surface in order, and if there is a monument, head or 
curb stones to keep them in repair (see Ashby v. Harris \ 1868] 
L.R. 3 C.P. 5:?3). This case was discussed, but not overruled in 
McGongh v. Lancaster Burial Board (t 8SS) 21 Q.B. D. 323 where, 
in consequence of a rule of the board, made prior to the grant, 
prohibiting the placing of glass shades on graves, it was held 
that the grant of burial in a grave space to the plaintiff did not 
include a right to place a glass shade on his grave. Although a 
burial board cannot sell the freehold of a grave space, the property 
in a vault, tomb, monument, headstone, curb or any other erection 
remains in the person who erected them. See Spooner v. Brewster 
(1825) 3 Bing. 136 and Sims v. The London Necropolis Co. 
(1885) I T.L.R. 584; but sec also Hoskyns Abrahall v. Paignton 
U.D.C. ( IQ28) 2 Ch. {See J. B. Little, Law of BnriaL 1Q02.) 

XmiTED STATES 

In the United Slates cemeteries were the final outgrowth 
of individual burial places on the farms or near the homes of 
the earliest settlers. Later the burial place was connected with 
the church, which custom is not entirely obsolete. Prominent men 
were buried beneath the church building for a long lime during 


the 17th and 18th centuries, but the crowded conditions together 
with the fact that the practice was recognized as unsanitary caused 
it to be abandoned. In villages and small towns the church *'grave- 
yards’^^rew into disrepute many years ago because of the neglect 
they were subjected to. There was no provision for care of such 
burial places, except the slight attention a sexton would give, and 
disorder resulted. Detached cemeteries have been in use in the 
United States since 1831 when Mt. Auburn was established 
in Boston. Philadelphia soon after set up some notable large 
burial places and Greenwood in New York had its beginning in 
1840. From i860 churchyard burials have gradually been dis- 
continued until to-day they are but exceptions to the rule of beau- 
tiful community cemeteries. From single burial plots on private 
property, to church graveyards, to cemeteries and now to 
“memorial parks’’ has been a notable transition. 

During the days when cemeteries were maintained by and in 
connection with the church, members and their families were 
entitled to a burial site. No expense was attached to the burial 
except the cost of opening the grave. No funds were available for 
upkeep which accounts for the deterioration of the property, and 
the ultimate abandoning of that type. In the cemeteries of to-day 
lots are sold by the city or village, if owned by such a body, or by 
the association, which has charge. A definite fee is charged for 
perpetual care and a charge is made for opening the grave and 
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Entrance to valhalla memorial park in burbank, California 


other duties performed by the sexton or superintendent. Generally 
speaking cemeteries are suptxised to be maintained with no idea 
of profit, and that holds good in a great majority of places. 

Some churches have their owm cemeteries, though not in con- 
nection with the church, notably the Catholic church. The Jews 
have many beautiful burial sites, and now and then one comes 
across a cemetery maintained by one or another of the Protestant 
societies. Throughout the country there are many beautiful ceme- 
teries maintained by the Masonic or other fraternities for their 
own members and members of their families. There are many 
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CEMETERIES IN THE EAST AND WEST 

Palestine. Jewish cemetery In the Garden of Gethsemare. valley of 2. Amphitheatre at A'-M^gton Natirral Cemetery, Washington, D.C,, 4. Indian graves in southern Chile 

Jehoshaphat. show/ng tombs of S. James, Absalorn and Zach- showing soldie'-s' graves in the background 5. Talma's tomb in the Pere Lachaise cemetery. Paris 

arlah in the foreground 3. Cernetery in Matsue. Japan 6. Graveyard of the Ages, in Canton, southern China 
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State and national cemeteries in the United States provided by 
statute, given over to the burial of departed army and navy men, 
and men connected with State institutions, usually attached to 
soldiers’ homes or army posts. 

CENACLE, the term applied to the eating-room of a Roman 
house in which the supper (cena) or latest meal was taken. It 
was sometimes placed in an upper storey. The Last Supper in 
the New Testament was taken in the cenacle, in the *'large upper 
roon^” cited in St. Mark (xiv. 15) and St. Luke (xxii. 12). 

CENCI, BEATRICE (chen'che) (1577-1599). a Roman 
woman, famous for her tragic history, was bom on Feb. 6. 1577, 
in the Cenci palace in Rome. She was the daughter, by his first 
wife, of Francesco Cenci (1549-1598), a \icious man of great 
wealth. He was tried in 1594 for sodomy, but was released on 
payment of a fine of 100,000 scudi. Cenci had 12 children by 
his first wife; his second wife, Lucrczia Petroni, a widow with 
three daughters, brought him no children. He was embroiled with 
his sons and after the trial he decided to remove his wife Lucrczia, 
with Beatrice, to La Pctrella, a lonely castle on the road to 
Naples which he obtained from Marzio Colonna. There in 1595 
he shut up his wife and daughter in the upper rooms of the castle, 
and there he visited them from time to time treating them, 
especially Beatrice, with great brutality. There is no evidence for 
the charge of attempted incest with his daughter, but the details 
of life at La Petrella, as given in the subsecjiient trial, were 
revolting, and might wtU have given colour to the accusation. 
Beatrice seems to have found refuge in a liaison with the keeper 
of the castle, Olimpio Calvetti. At intervals the two younger 
Cenci children, Bernardo and Paolo, visited La Petrella. Olim|>io 
was expelled by Colonna from the castle at the demand of Fran- 
cesco Cenci, who docs not, however, seem to have knowm of his 
relations with Beatrice. At length, Beatrice, with her stepmother 
and with her brother Giacomo and Bernardo, decided to secure 
the murder of their father. He was killed in his bed (Sept. 9, 
1598) by Olimpio and a hired assassin named Marzio. 

Information having been communicated to Rome, the whole of 
the Cenci family wx*re arrested early in 1599. Lucrczia, Giacomo 
and Bernardo confessed the crime; and Beatrice, w'ho at first 
denied everything, even under torture, also ended by confessing. 
Great efforts were made to obtain mercy for the accused, but the 
|K>iK‘ (Clement VUI.) refused to grant a pardon; on Sept. 11, 
1599, Beatrice and Lucrczia were beheaded, and Giacomo, after 
having been tortured with red-hot pincers, was killed with a mace, 
drawn and quartered. Bernardo's [xmalty, on account of his 
youth, w'as commuted to per|X‘tual imprisonment, and after a 
year’s confinement he was pardoned. The projxTly of the family 
was confiscated. There is a study by Guido Reni or Guercino in 
the Palazzo Barberini said to represent Beatrice, but it is unlikely 
that Reni saw her. 

The history of the Cenci family has been the subject of poems, 
<lramas and novels. Shelley found in it material for his great 
tragedy. The most famous of the novel.^i is F. D. Guerrazzi’s 
Hnitrice Cenci ( Milan, 1872 ). The first attempt to deal w'ith the 
‘subject on documentary evidence is A. Bertolotti's Francesco 
Cenci c la smi fami^lia (2nd ed,, Florence, 1879), containing a 
number of interesting documents which place the events in their 
true light; cf. Labruzzi’s article in the Ntwva Antolo^ia^ 1879, 
vol. xiv., and another in the Edinburgh Review^ Jan. 1879. Sec 
al.so C. Ricci, Beatrice Cenci, 2 vols. (1923), where new’ docu- 
ments and new’ information arc to be found. 

CENOBITES, monks who lived together in a convent or com- 
munity under a rule and a superior — in contrast to hermits or 
ancliorets w’ho live in isolation (from Gr. kolvos, common, and 
eftos, life). Sec Monasticism. 

CENOMANI (Ken-6-mah'ne), a branch of the Aulerci in 
Gallia (Zeltica, whose territory corresponded generally to Maine 
(department of Sarthe). Their chief town was Vlndinum, after- 
wards Civitas Cenomanorum (whence Le Mans). They assisted 
^'ercingetorix in the great rising (52 B.r.) with a force of 5,000 
men. Under Augustus they formed a civitas stipendiaria (tributary 
community) of Gallia Lugdunensis. About 400 b.c., under the 
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leadership of Elitovius (Livy v. 35), a large number of the 
Cenomani crossed into Italy, drove the Etruscans southwards, 
and occupied their territory. The limits of their territory are not 
clearly defined, but were probably the Adige on the east, the 
Addua on the west and the Padus (Po) on the south. Their chief 
towns were Brixia (Brescia) and Verona. They assisted the 
Romans in the Gallic war (225 b.c.), when the Boii and Insubres 
took up arms against Rome, and during the war against Hannibal. 
They joined in the revolt of the Gauls under Hamilcar (200), 
but after they had been defeated by the consul Gaius Cornelius 
(197) they finally submitted. In 49 n.r., with the rest of Gallia 
Transpadana, they acquired the rights of citizenshij). 

BiRLiooKAriiv. — A. Desjardins, Geographic historique dc la Gaulc 
romainc, ii. (1876-03) ; Arbois de Jubainvillc, Les Premiers Habitants 
de VEurope (1880-04) ; article and authorities in La Grande Rncycto- 
pedie; C. Hulsen in Pauly-Wissowa’s Realencyklopddie, iii. pt. 2 
(1800) ; full ancient authorities in A. Holder, All-ceUischer Sprach- 
sc hat z, i, (1S96). 

CENOTAPH, a monument or tablet to the memory of a tuT- 
.son whose body is buried elsewhere (Gr. Ktv 6 ^, empty, r<i</)os 
tomb). The cu.stom arose from the erection of monuments to 
those whose bodies could not be recovered, as in the case of 
drowming. The term is often u.sed of the monuments raised in 
many places in memory of tho.se W'ho perished on the field in the 
World War, especially of the cenota|>h in Whitehall, London, the 
scene of an annual memorial service on the anniversary of Ar- 
mi.stice Dav (q.v.). 

CENSOR. I. In ancient Rome, the title of the two Roman 
officials who presided over the census (from Lat. censere, assess, 
estimate), the registration of individual citizens for the i)urpo.se 
of determining the duties which they owed to the community. 
This idea of “discretionary t)ower“ was never entirely lost; 
although it came to be intimately associated with the appreciation 
of morals. The censorship w’as the Roman manifestation of the 
.state control of conduct. 

The office was instituted in 443 n.c. to relieve the con.suls of 
the duties of registration. The election always took place in the 
Comitia Centuriata (see Comitia). The censorship, although 
lacking (he imperium, W'as one of the higher magi.stracies, and 
was regarded as the crown of a political career. It was an irre- 
sponsible office; and the only limitations on its powers were the 
restriction of tenure to a year and a half, and the restraint im- 
po.sed on each ccn.sor by the fact that no act of his was valid 
w’ithout the as.sent of his colleague. 

The original functions of the censors were (i) the registration 
of citizens in the state-divisions, such as tribes and centuries; 
(2) the taxation of such citizens ba.sed on an estimate of their 
proinrty; (3) the right of exclusion from public functions on 
moral grounds, known as the regimen nwrum; (4) the .solemn 
act of purification {lustrum ) whit h clo.sed (he census. Two other 
functions were subsequently added; (5) the selection of the 
.M’lKite (lectio senatus, see ShNATi:), and (h) certain financial 
duties such as the basing of the contracts for tax-collecting and 
for the rejiair f»f public buildings. The census involved a de- 
t.iiled examination of the citizen body ns represented by the 
heads of familic-s. In connection with thi.s review the cen.sors 
published their cflicts .sUting the mural rules they intended to 
enforce. Disciualification might lx* the result of offences in private 
relations or in public life. Certain kinds of employment (c.g., 
acting) caused a stigma. Jnfamia, the general name for the ixmal- 
ties inflicted by the cen.sors, varied in degree. A senator might 
lose his seat, a citizen his place in trilx’ and century, and so his 
vote. All di.sabiiities inflicted by one pair of censors might be 
removed by their successors. 

The censorship la.sted as long as the re^iublic; and it was only 
suspended, not abolished, during the principate. Although the 
princeps exercised censorial functions he was seldom censor. Yet 
the o^ce itself was held by Claudius and Vespasian. Domitian 
assumed the title of life censor, but be was not followed. 

Bibliography. — Mommsen, Romisches StaaU.recht (1887), ii., 331, 
et seq.; A. H. J. Greenidgc, Roman Public Life, (K)Oj) ; J. K. Sandys, 
Companion tn^lMtin Studies (1021), with useful bibliography; W. K. 
Heitiand, Roman Republic (1923;. 
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II. In modem times the word ‘‘censor” is used generally for 
one who exercises supervision over the conduct of other persons. 
In the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge it is the title of the 
supervisor of those students who are not attached to a college, 
hall or hostel. In Oxford the censor is nominated by the vice- 
chancellor and the proctors, and holds office for five years; in 
Cambridge he is similarly appointed, and holds office for life. 
The censors of the Royal College of Physicians are the officials 
who grant licences. 

Council of Censors^ in American constitutional history, is the 
name given to a council provided by the constitution of Penn- 
sylvania from 1776 to 1790, and by the constitution of Vermont 
from 1777 to 1870. Under both constitutions the council of cen- 
sors was elected once in seven years, for the f)urpose of enquiring 
into the working of the governmental departments, the conduct 
of the state officers, and the working of the laws, and as to whether 
the constitution had been violated in any particular. The Ver- 
mont council of censors, limited in number to thirteen, had power, 
if they thought the constitution required amending in any par- 
ticular, to call a convention for the purpose. A convention sum- 
moned by the council in 1870 amended the constitution by abolish- 
ing the censors. 

For the censorship of the press, see Press Laws ; for the censorship 
of plays. Theatre: Law, ana Loro Chamberlain. 

CENSORINUS, Roman grammarian and writer, flourished 
during the 3rd century a.d. He was the author of a lost work 
De Acceniibus and of an extant treatise De Die Natali, written 
in 238, dedicated to his patron as a birthday gift and dealing with 
the natural history of man, the influence of the stars and genii, 
music, religious rites, astronomy and the doctrines of the Greek 
philosophers. The second part deals with chronological and 
mathematical questions and has been useful in determining the 
principal epochs of ancient history. The chief authorities used 
were Varro and Suetonius. Some scholars hold that the work is 
practically an adaptation of the lost Fratum of Suetonius. The 
fragments of a work De Natali Imtitutione are not by Censorinus. 

The only good edition with commentary is still that of H. Linden- 
brog (1614) ; the most recent critical editions are by O. Jahn (1845), 
F. Hultsch (1867), and J. Cholodniak (i88q). There is an English 
translation of the De Die Natali (the first 11 chapters being omitted), 
wilii notes by W. Maude (New York, igoo). 

CENSORSHIP in modern practice may be generally defined 
as action taken by any governing authority to prevent the dis- 
semination of false .statements, inconvenient facts or displeasing 
opinions among the governed (for derivation and history see 
Censor above). 

Censorship of Printed Publications. — In Great Britain al- 
most entire freedom of the Press has existed since 1695 — except 
in time of war. Milton's eloquent protest in his Areopagitica 
against the tyrannous censor.ship of the Long Parliament had no 
effect at the lime; it had its effect after the Revolution. Since 1695 
there have been no official restrictions except in so far as all 
publishers of criminal or injurious matter arc answerable to the 
laws of libel and blasphemy and must comply with certain statu- 
tor>’ requirements framed with a view to the identification of 
offenders (see Press Laws'). In i 77L however, the house of com- 
mons attempted unsuccessfully to prevent the publication of its 
debates; and in 1819 the tax of fourpence a copy on all periodicals 
(retained until 1836) amounted to a cen.sor.ship of readers, if not 
of the Press. 

In other European countries, control by Government of printed 
publications has in the past been almost universal. Its stringency 
has varied greatly according to the country and the time, but the 
right of Governments to attempt to control opinion has seldom 
been in serious question. Books have been freely suppressed, their 
authors fined and imprisoned, on such grounds as Use majesti, 
and newspapers and periodicals have been subjected to a censor- 
ship, always political and military, and often religious and 
“moral” as well. Such a system was seen in full flower in Germany 
during the World War, and as censorships are generally stronger, 
because more necessary and more easily tolerated, in time of war, 
it may be well to describe it in detail. When war wa# declared the 
control of the censorship was transferred to the military command 


and administered from the headquarters of the army corps dis- 
tricts into which Germany was divided. Every two or three days 
instructions were issued to the Press in every district on (i) what 
they were definitely forbidden to publish, (2) the attitude they 
were to take up with regard to certain questions, (3) inspired arti- 
cles— often taken from other newspapers — which they were re- 
quested or given permission to reproduce. 

The methods of exercising this Press censorship, which were 
much the same as those adopted in peace time, are typical of most 
censorships in highly centralized and bureaucratic countries. Edi- 
tors were allowed to produce their papers without preliminary 
examination of proofs. If they transgressed any regulations they 
could be prosecuted and their paper suspended or placed under 
“preventive censorship.” Except where purely military subjects 
were involved, it was impossible for an editor to escape responsi- 
bility by submitting his copy to the censor by way of precaution. 
“Preventive censorship” involved the submission of all proofs 
before they were passed for press. The censor was thus in a posi- 
tion to strike out all matter to which he objected, whether action- 
able or not. Generally no discussion of doubtful topics was al- 
lowed, no criticism of the Government and above all no criticism 
of the higher command. All information which might be of mili- 
tary value was excluded, though in spite of the efforts of the cen- 
sors, much military information was obtained by the British War 
Office from the German Press. An organization was created in 
London to scrutinize all enemy periodicals, and a similar institution 
existed in Berlin. Both organizations were able to obtain much 
information from the indiscretions of the enemy Press. 

A peculiar feature of the German censorship was the censors* 
insistence that the published periodical should bear no obvious 
traces of censorship. This was not so in the Allied countries, where 
most papers appeared daily either heavily caviari, as it was called 
in Russia (i.e., with paragraphs blacked out), or with large num- 
bers of blank spaces. In Germany it was considered bad for moral 
that censorship should be so obvious. 

In Great Britain a system was devised which first established a 
scries of offences — communicating military information, spreading 
false reports or publishing statements Jikely to cause disaffection 
or to undermine moral — ^and then supplied a practical line of de- 
fence for editors and publishers against such charges by setting up 
an “Official Press Bureau” to which matter of doubtful legality or 
expediency could be submitted for “censoring” or for an official 
imprimatur. The Bureau, however, had no power to insist on sub- 
mission to censorship and its imprimatur did not relieve an offender 
from the liability to prosecution. On the positive side, the Bureau 
issued from time to time secret instructions for the guidance and 
information of editors. 

Dramatic Censorship. — ^The censorship of stage plays still 
surviving in Great Britain is one exception to the now vanished 
tyrannies which sought to regulate opinion in the mediaeval world. 
The theatre has in some way been controlled by authority in this 
country since the time of Henry VTI., but the office of Licenser 
of Plays and the foundations of the present system of dramatic 
censorship dates from 1737. The Licensing Act of that year was 
the direct result of Henry Fielding’s attacks on Walpole at the 
Little Theatre in the Haymarket. It prohibited under a penalty of 
£50 for each performance the acting for gain of any play or 
theatrical performance not sanctioned by let ters-pa tent from the 
Crown or licensed by the lord chamberlain. Lord Chesterfield in 
his sp)eech on the bill pointed out that there were already remedies 
at band for the abuses at which it was aimed, and declar^ that the 
powers with which it was proposed to invest the lord chamberlain 
were more absolute than those of the monarch himself. The “Ex- 
aminer of the Stage” then appointed had in practice little to do 
for the age was not squeamish and the theatrical world was entirely 
taken up with the fight for freedom of enterprise against the two 
“patent” houses, Drury Lane and Covent Garden. In 1832 the 
chairman of a royal commission appointed to examine the situation 
was strongly against the continuance of the office of Licenser of 
Plays, but of the 15 witnesses examined ten were in favour of re- 
taining the censorship and only five against it. Ten years later, 
the Theatres Act of 1843 at last defined the lord chamberlain’s 
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powers as a licenser of plays, and he was forbidden to withhold his 
license unless ''he shall of opinion that it is fitting for the 
preservation of good manners, decorum or of the public peace so 
to do.” Twenty-one dramatic authors of note petitioned for the 
abolition of the censorship in 1865, but a select committee of both 
Houses in 1866 recommended no change. In 1907 — there had been 
much intermediate agitation — 71 authors joined in a letter of 
condemnation of the censorship which they sent to the Times. 
They included Meredith, Swinburne and Hardy and their language 
did not err on the side of mildness. As a result another select com- 
mittee was appointed and reported in 1909. The central feature 
of the scheme they proposed was that "it should be optional to 
submit a play for license and legal to perform an unlicensed play, 
whether it had been submitted or not.” 

Since that time the question has found a working solution by the 
appointment of a representative committee of arbitrators to which 
the lord chamberlain can refer any play about which any doubt 
ap^>ears to exist in his own mind or in that of his reader. Prag- 
matically regarded, the censorship may be said to have justified 
itself; and the lord chamberlains licence is probably generally 
preferable to the mercies of ignorant watch committees and an 
uninslructed police. The examiners during the 19th century were 
Larpent, George Colman the younger, Charles Kemble, John 
Mitchell Kemble, William Smyth-Pigott and G. A. Redford. Lar- 
pent was easy-going, Colman a little ridiculous because of his ex- 
aggerated notions of decency ; but the Kembles and Smyth-Pigott 
were men of letters and men of tact and manners, well acquainted 
with the world they lived in. Redford was very much out of place 
and it was largely the gaucherie with which he carried out his 
duties that led to the protest of 1907. His succe.ssors have given 
critics of the office little ground for complaint. 

Religious Censorship. — it would be a mistake to suppose that 
religious censorship has ever been confined to one section of 
avowed Christians. But the Roman Catholic Church having at 
many times asserted its authority regarding the temporal as well as 
the spiritual welfare of Christians, has naturally worked out its 
own system of censorship through the ages pari passu with the 
secular censorships of national States. The Index Ubrorum £x- 
purgandorum (or Prohibitorum) is published by papal authority 
as a catalogue of printed publications prohibited to professing 
Christians whether on doctrinal or moral grounds. In the past 
there have no doubt been other grounds of prohibition. The first 
Roman Index was undertaken at the Council of Trent, and when 
it could not be completed was handed over to Pius IV., who pub- 
lished the first complete list of prohibited books in 1564. Books 
named in the Index may be either absolutely condemned or pro- 
hibited until they have been "corrected.” In modern times it has 
been found quite impossible for the Congregation of the Index to 
keep pace with the output of the printing presses of the world, 
but on the other hand there already exist general rules regarding 
the use of books which the positive prohibitions of the Index are 
only intended to supplement. 

WAR CENSORSHIPS 

The outbreak of the World War in 1914 necessitated censor- 
ships from a purely military point of view in all belligerent coun- 
tries, to deal with (i ) postal communications; (2) telegrams and 
wireless communications; (3) printed publications. With (3) we 
have already dealt above. 

Postal Censorships. — In peace time censorship of letters and 
rabies is comparatively uncommon, though even in such a country 
as England the Home Office may empower the postmaster general 
to seize and open specified correspondence while it is in his hands. 
In war time, however, postal censorships were almost universal. 
In most of the armies field censorships were established to deal 
wth the correspondence of the combatant forces. The censoring 
was performed in the area of military operations by regimental 
officers, or if necessary at the base by staff officers specially ap- 
pointed for the purpose. In Great Britain only such letters arriving 
from the area of military operations as appeared to have escaped 
ihe eyes of the field censors were submitted by the post office for 
scrutiny to the censors in London. 
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j This part of the censorship's activities was really a part of the 
contre^espiattnage, a service designed to defeat the enemy's at- 
tempts to extract useful information from behind the lines. Such 
services were ^neral in all belligerent countries, and necessitated 
a strict examination of any suspicious documents which might 
convey, by the use of cipher, code, sympathetic ink or any other 
device, a message to the enemy. In the Briti.'ih, I'rench and 
German postal censorships special branches were organized to deal 
with these problems, and as a result many enemy agents were ap- 
prehended and enemy channels of communication closed. In Great 
Britain arrangements were made by which communications in- 
tended for enemy persons might be placed in open envelo^x^s and 
enclosed in covers addressed to a neutral country. All such letters 
were submitted to examination. Mails for neutral countries con- 
tiguous to the enemy were ccn.sored from the first, and as the 
area involved by the War extended, it became necessary to examine 
practically all outgoing mails. Communications obtained from 
known enemy agents were in many cases altered so as to convey 
false information and then allowed to proceed. Printed publica- 
tions emanating from enemy sources and found in postal packets 
were often of a highly proiiagandi.st nature, and were therefore 
seized and condemned. Others, less objectionable, were condemned 
because of the extreme case with which secret communications can 
be made (by code and derivation) through printed matter and the 
difficulty of detecting such messages. Cert.iin neutral publications 
were placed on a “black list” and de.stroyed whenever found. 

In other belligerent countries the methods adopted were some- 
times more radical and based on the principle that no correspond- 
ence can be dangerous which the addressee never receives. 

Cable Censorship. — ^I'he position of Great Britain gave her 
a valuable control over enemy communications by cable. A cable 
censorship was established at the beginning of the War under a 
military chief responsible to the Army Council. The action taken 
by the censors, however, was based on the International Tele- 
graph Convention of 1875. Great importance was attached to 
commercial cables. The principle adopted was purely to withhold, 
as far as British cables were concerned, all facditi(*.s for tarrying on 
trade with an enemy country. In spite of much neutral protest 
the British policy was upheld and shown to 1m* in accordance with 
the International Convention, Trade cables often contained mili- 
tary, and c.specially naval, information. (W. E. Bar.) 

Irish Free State Film Censorship. — The Censorship of Films 
Act (1923) established the office of Official Onsor of Films, the 
holder to be appointed by the Minister of Home Affairs. No film 
can be exhibited in public until it has received a certificate from 
this official. For certain kinds of films a limited certificate may 
be issued authorizing the showing of the picture under certain 
restrictions (which must be ex[)rcssed on the certificate). The 
Act also established a On.sorship of Films Appeal Board of nine 
commissioners appointed in the same manner to which the film- 
renter may appeal a decision of the C'ensor. No official cen.sorship 
of the press, literature or the stage i.s provided for. 

THE UNITED STATES 

Preventive censorship, or the examination Ixffore publication of 
some form of communication (book or p<*riodical, theatrical pre- 
sentation, moving-picture or radio broadcast) by an official licens- 
ing agency with power to approve, change or suppress the offering 
has not been a characteristic American method of controlling the 
public mind or morals. Freedom of communication has generally 
been limited by the police power, acting after publication, to 
protect the State, public morals or public peace. Such police inter- 
ference has been called punitive censorship, for the fear of punish- 
ment often acts as a deterrent to publication. 

Censonhip in the American Colonies. — Preventive censor- 
ships have existed from Colonial days to the present. The first 
printing-press (Cambridge, 1639) was licensed by the Massachu- 
setts theocracy. Religious books were censored until 1695; ^nd 
I after that special manuscripts were submitted to authority. The 
Crown governors acted as licensers; and from 1686 to 1730 were 
instructed in their charters that "no book, pamphlet or other 
matter be printed without your especial leave and consent.” The 
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first newspaper, Puhlick Occurrences^ Boston, 1690, was sup- 
pressed after one issue. “Published by Authority*' appeared on 
newspapers until about 1725. Since, pre-publication censorship 
has existed only in war-time. The trial of John Peter Zenger, 
publisher of the York Journal in 1734, ended one kind of 
post-publication control by establishing the right of the jury to 
determine not only the fact of publication, but whether the 
words constituted a libel. The judge had hitherto claimed this 
dangerous prerogative. Since 1776 the State Constitutions have 
almost universally guaranteed freedom of the press. In 1791 
the First Amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
declared: “Congress shall make no law . . . abridging the free- 
dom of speech or of the press.” This ended all censorship. The 
courts agreed with the narrow dictum of Blackstone : “The liberty 
of the press consists in laying no previous restraints upon publica- 
tions, and not in freedom from censure for criminal matter when 
published.” Liberals have maintained that this is a fooli.sh and 
unhistoric interpretation since the censor had disappeared from 
the colonies about 1725-30, and that the clau.se meant a much 
larger freedom, with protection from post-publication punish- 
ments unless the publication could be proven a clear and imminent 
danger to the State or public morals. The extreme libertarian 
holds that communications may be punished only when they 
cause an overt act since no other objective criterion of their 
p.sychological tendency can be found. The courts have generally 
accepted the conservative Blackstone view {see Patterson v. 
Colorado, 205 United States. 454). 

Military Censorship. — War has generally re-established some 
principle of censorship. During the flurry with France in 1798, 
the Federalist party passed the Sedition Act, which provided 
punishments for publications, oral or printed, that reflected on the 
Government, promoted sedition or resistance to law. About ten 
persons, chiefly Republican editors, were convicted. The issue 
defeated the Federalists in 1800, and the law lapsed, without inter- 
pretation by the Supreme Court. President Jefferson released 
every person under punishment or prosecution. During the Civil 
War (1861-65) the postmaster general barred from the mails 
several Northern periodicals opposed to the war. Certain editors 
were imprisoned on the mere order of the secretary of State or of 
War. Newspaper oflices in Missouri, Chicago and New York 
city were actually seized by troops, and issues of paf>crs sup- 
pressed. Certain corresjxindents had to submit articles to the 
military for approval. Telegraphic dispatches were censored in 
Washington. In Colorado, 1904, and West Virginia, 1912, State 
militia under so-called martial law arrested editors, or suppressed 
and censored labour newspapers during strikes. In the World 
War the press established a voluntary censorship. Informal con- 
trol was exercised through a governmental instrument, the Com- 
mittee on Public Information. The newspapers, pre.ss associa- 
tions and other organizations co-operated to prevent the dis- 
closure of military or naval information, or matter calculated to 
weaken public morale. Strict military censorship was applied to 
news from correspondents with the American forces abroad. 
Foreign language periodicals in the United States were regulated 
by the Trading with the Enemy Act (United States Compiled 
Statutes, 1918, 3.11 si j.) and had to file English translations. 
The Department of Justice declared, however, that the con- 
stitutional right of free speech existed in war as in peace. 

The Postal Censorship. — The so-called “postal censorship” 
is based on the power of the postmaster general to deny the sec- 
ond-class mailing-privilege to publications that contain matter 
forbidden by certain Federal statutes. The idea was born in 1835 
when Southern representatives in Congress tried to pass a law 
forbidding Federal postmasters from distributing “incendiary” 
matter advocating the abolition of negro slavery in States that 
had banned such agitation. The law failed of passage, but in fact 
Southern postmasters never delivered Abolitionist papers. In 
the Civil War, a Congressional committee upheld the postmaster 
general’s power to bar recalcitrant northern journals from the 
mails. In 1868 lottery information was forbidden the mails by 
law; and in 1873 the famous “Comstock Law” against obscene 
matter and contraceptive information was passed. This has pro- 


duced many prosecutions and punishments. Later, matter further- 
ing frauds, or the sale of alcoholic liquors, or advocating criminal 
anarchy was proscribed by statutes. The final extension came dur- 
ing the World War when Title XII. of the Espionage Act of 
June 15, 1917 made non-mailable any matter violating these 
specifications in Title I: 

(i.) making false statements or reports with intent to interfere 
with the operations or succe.ss of the armed forces of the United 
States; (ii.) wilfully causing or tr>dng to cause insubordination, 
disloyalty, mutiny, or refusal of duty in the armed forces; (iii.) 
wilfully obstructing the recruiting or enlistment services of the United 
States. 

Heavy penalties (fine or imprisonment) were to be imposed on 
those attempting to use the mails for these purposes. The Sedition 
Act, May 16, 1918, added nine other specifications, such as, ob- 
.structing the sale of United States bonds; publishing language 
intended to cause scorn or contempt for the Government, Con- 
stitution, flag or uniform; urging curtailment of the production 
of war needs. The postmaster general could act on “evidence 
sati.sfactory to him.” Under these acts, the mailing-privilege was 
denied to one or more issues of two Socialist dailies, to many 
Socialist and radical magazines and even journals of liberal 
opinion. Periodicals had their second-class privilege absolutely 
suspended. Books and pamphlets were barred. More than 100 
publications were interfered with to some degree — the widest 
interference with the press in the nation’s history. 

The Courts have always held that these statutes do not limit 
freedom of the press and refuse to revdew such exclusions as 
they are held legitimate exercises of an executive function. The 
post office avoids the position of a censor by refusing to define 
objectionable matter in advance. The liberal view holds that since 
the Government enjoys a postal monopoly, the publication denied 
this preferential rate (granted publications to encourage the dis- 
.semination of knowledge ) cannot compete with those enjoying the 
privilege. 

Censorship of Motion Pictures. — ^Limited control over mo- 
tion-picture films is exercised by the Federal Government through 
inter-State commerce acts. Films of prize-fights cannot be im- 
ported into the United States or transported from State to State. 
Section 245 of the Penal Code (Revision of June 5, 1920) forbids 
the transportation of films described as “lewd, obscene, lascivious 
or filthy.” The difficulties of enforcement have made this law a 
dead letter. Under the war power in 1917 a Federal court ordered 
the seizure of a film titled, “The Spirit of *76,” in part showing 
Paul Revere ’s ride on the ground that it might deter people from 
co-operating with Great Britain. Proposals to establish a Federal 
Board of Censors in the Bureau of Education have all been 
defeated. 

Preventive censorships exist in seven States — Penn.sylvania 
(1911), Ohio (1913), Kansas (1914), Maryland, Virginia, New 
York and Florida. The boards, usually composed of three salaried 
“well-qualified” persons, pre-view all films for public exhibition 
and may forbid their showing, delete scenes or titles or order their 
revision. The Supreme Court has declared such censorships con- 
stitutional. The National Board of Review .is a non-official volun- 
tary organization, supported by fees from film producers, that pre- 
views about gS% of the films produced. Its rules are more 
tolerant than the elaborate codes of the non-p>ermissible drawn up 
by State boards, and its prime purpose is education by publicity 
for good films. Municipalities control motion-pictures through 
police-powers, especially that of revoking theatre licenses. In a 
few cities boards pre-\icw and censor films. The danger of these 
censorships is shown by the fact that Maryland bars scenes or 
titles “calculated to stir up antagonistic relations between labor 
and capital”; while Pennsylvania bans “whatever reflects upon 
national fame, patriotism or self-respect, or adversely affects 
international relations; attacks or renders ridiculous public insti- 
tutions ... or constituted authority.” 

Censorship of Radio Broadcasting. — No psychological cen- 
sorship of radio broadcasting exists. The Federal Radio Commis- 
sion and certain departments that control radio communication 
under interstate, international and military powers, exercise a kind 
of blanket censorship through their power to issue or revoke 
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Station licenses. The commission allocates wave-lengths and time 
on the air, generally on technical grounds, but sometimes on the 
ground that matter broadcast is not justihed by its public service. 
Labour and socialist organizations have claimed they were dis- 
criminated against; and the problem of securing non-partisanship 
in political advocacy has arisen in campaigns. The obscenity and 
sedition questions have not arisen. The private stations demand 
that material be submitted in advance for approval; and at times 
rut off the air personal or controversial remarks. Freedom of the 
air certainly presents grave problems, especially in its international 
significance. 

Censorship of Plays and Books. — No censorship of the 
theatre of any importance has ever existed in the United States. 
Interference with the stage has been by police action after public 
performances. Prosecuting officers and police have on complaint 
received viewed exhibitions, and sometimes ordered them to be 
withdrawn or amended ; in some cases they have prosecuted pro- 
ducers and even actors under State or local morality laws, and 
secured convictions resulting in tines or jail sentences. An amend- 
ment to the New York statute (1927) adds matter dealing with 
sexual perversions to obscenity, and provides the additional 
j>enalty of padlocking the theatre for not over one year. The 
theatre-owner thus becomes the real censor since he dare not 
risk the loss of his valuable license, even for art s sake. An 
unofficial viewing jury of 12 citizens drawn from a representative 
panel of 500 was tried in New York city, the district attorney 
agreeing to abide by their decision. The plan was abandoned. 

The chief interference with books has been under the postal 
law or local morality ordinances. The New York Society for the 
Suppression of Vice has acted as prosecuting agent against por- 
nography under both laws, and on occasion forced the conviction 
and withdrawal of books of admitted literary worth. In Boston, 
the Watch and Ward Society of New England by official agree- 
ment W'ilh the prosecutor’s office, acted as censor by listing for 
book-sellers the books for the sale of which they might be prose- 
cuted. These volumes were banned. Dis.satisfaction forced the 
police to undertake their ow’n censorship under which in 1 9:7-2 S 
over 50 volumes were proscribed, although many were .sold freely 
everywhere else in the United States, 

Bibliography. — Z. Chafec, Jr., Freedom oj Speech (jqso) ; Leon 
Whipple, The S/ory of Civil Liberty in the United States (1927) and 
Our Ancient Liberties (ig27) ; G. Hays, Let Freedom Ring (1928) ; 
Horace Kallen (editor). Freedom in the Modern World (1928); M. 
Ernst and Wm. Seagle, To the Pure (192S) ; files of The Nation and 
The New Republic. (L. R. W.) 

CENSUS. In modem usage, primarily denotes the periodical 
survey of the number and condition of the people — more fully 
described as ‘^census of population” where necessary* to distinguish 
it from the census of production, census of agriculture and similar 
institutions. 

History. — Numberings of the people and national stocktakings 
are known to have been conducted from very ancient times. The 
Old Testament records the enumeration at the Exodus of the 
fighting strength of the Children of Israel and of the non-military 
Levites, and the famous enumeration of fighting men, conducted 
by Joab at the command of David, on which the divine wrath 
was visited. Records survive of a complete cadastral survey and 
census of Babylonia comprising agriculture, stock and produce, 
which app>ears to have been carrieci out for fiscal purposes in the 
third millennium B.C., and in the Persian empire, in China and 
in Egypt similar surveys are known to have taken place for the 
a.ssessment of fiscal, military or labour liabilities. A most notable 
example was the Roman census, from w*hich the modern institu- 
tion derives its name: under this system the members and 
property of every family were enumerated quinquennially for 
the purpose of determining their civil status and corresponding 
liabilities. Dating from pre-republican Rome, the Roman census 
was extended by Augustus in 5 b.c. to the Roman empire and 
thus covered the whole of the civilized world of those times. 
The Roman census perished in the wreck of the Roman empire. 
Feudalism may have rendered the re\ival of census-taking, even 
when practicable, less necessary: and superstition may have con- | 
tributed to its abeyance. The Christian Church remembered the \ 
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punishment of Israel; and even in the British House of Commons 
in 1753 it was possible for the fear to be expressed that a 
numbering of the people would be followed by “some great public 
misfortune or epidemical distemper.” It is. of course natural that 
objections to taxation or military* service should assume the cloak 
of religious scruple; but there must have been more than this. 
It is impossible not to infer that in the Old Testament story and 
in the purificatory sacrilice concluding the Roman census folk- 
memory lingered of a primitive taboo. And these speculations 
receive interesting support from the announcement, in connection 
with the Kenya census of 1026, that the authorities anticipated 
trouble with certain tribes among whom there w’as a strict 
taboo against counting either themselves, their wives or their 
cattle. 

Thus, apart from undertakings such as Charlemagne’s Breviary 
and the English Domesday Book (an inquest upon geld assess- 
ments) there w*as a long interval in census history until the mid- 
17th century, wffien a periodical census of the modern type was 
instituted in La Nouvelle France (Quebec) and Acadie (Nova 
Scotia). Enumerations of population took place in several of the 
German States from 1742 onwards, in Sweden in 1748, Denmark 
in i7()() and Spain in 1787, In Great Britain, after proposals had 
been made and defeated in 1753, ibc census was definitely estab- 
lished in 1801. From the.se and similar beginnings in other 
countries the institution of the census rapidly gained a permanent 
place in the organization of nearly all modern States, the most 
recent convert being Turkey in 1027. It will be seen that the 
precursors of the modern census were almost wholly executive 
operations discharging essential functions of government such as 
military recruitment and taxation. Bui in the long intfTval which 
preceded the revival these functions cut for themselves other 
channels of administration; and w'hen inijuests and surveys upon 
a national scale were again resumed it was with a very different 
object, viz., to supply knowledge for the guidance of pulilic 
policy and to “substitute certainty for conjecture” upon the 
vexed questions of fact which are vital to political action and 
foresight. 

CONCEPTION AND EVOLUTION OF MODERN CENSUS 

The census, as now conceived, has two main objects. It provides 
an instantaneous picture of the community — a cross-.section of 
the body-politic exhibiting its constitution at the point of time 
when it is made, it thus affords knowledge of numbers and 
conditions which is valid for the particular point of time and, 
with appro.\imations, for adjacent periods. But all things are 
subject to change; and knowledge of the force and direction of 
changes in the community are even more important than the 
facts at any given date, A single sounding will disclose what 
depth of water is below the keel; but not without repeated sound- 
ings is it know'n whether the water is .shoaling, and how rapidly. 
Hence in the modern census each enumeration is conceived not 
only as a source of static knowledge but as an item in a con- 
secutive senes. From the succession of the.se alone can be as- 
certained and measured those great drifts and currents in the 
national life which, whether deemed good or evil, whether resistible 
or irresistible, must at least be known and reckoned with. 

Houie to House Visitation. — The first among the questions 
up>on which certainty was deemed requisite was the number of 
the population .Such a numbering entails a bou.se-to-house visita- 
tion coupled with enquiries of the inmates. This process (primi- 
tive, but not to be Iiettcred) affords opportunities, on the one 
hand, and imports limitations on the other, which have sub- 
stantially determined the scope and evolution of census-taking. 
In the first place, the itinerary may be planned so as to group 
the dwellings visited according to any designed arrangement of 
boundaries: thus information obtained respecting the population 
of each areal group may be separately recorded and becomes 
available, not only as a component part of the national total, 
but also by itself, or as a component part of larger areal units, 
for the purpose of exhibiting the local distribution of that total. 
Further, the ijeed to ensure that no dwelling is omitted leads to 
a record being made of all premises on the itinerary. It is but 
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a step to include particulars of each dwelling, e.g., whether in- 
habited or vacant, and the number of its rooms, thus ai^ording, 
in combination with other material, statistics as to housing con- 
ditions, overcrowding, etc. The convenience of obtaining partic- 
ulars from one spokesman on behalf of each family or household 
leads to a system of household returns which themselves afford 
a count of such families. But the germ of the fertile elaboration 
of census enquiries is to be found in the fact that the information 
is obtained by direct enquiry of the persons concerned, thus 
permitting of the inclusion of every subject on which the indi- 
vidual can reasonably be expected to state his own position and 
that of his dependants. Age may be asked and given : the relation- 
ship and marital status of persons comprised in the household 
group can be described. Birthplace and nationality may be stated. 
A further group of personal particulars has furnished a great 
body of statistical material relative to occupation and industry. 
Every occupied person can state his job in terms which permit 
of precise occupational classification. And in addition to stating 
that he is, for example, a crane-driver, he can add that he is 
employed by a firm of brewers, thus enabling himself to be classed 
to the industry which he serves. Other enquiries arc regularly 
included where the conditions render them suitable, such as 
religion, language spoken and literacy. Comparatively compli- 
cated enquiries may be included such as the “fertility of mar- 
riage” enquiry in English, French, Netherlands, Spanish and 
Norwegian censuses (date of marriage: number of deceased and 
number and ages of living children of the marriage). 

The Personal Aspect. — ^The common element in all these 
enquiries is that they are personal. It has been suggested that 
the whole field of statistics can be viewed as concerned with 
either personnel or with material: this is not an entirely water- 
tight division, but it accurately represents an important difference 
between the main points of view from which statistical informa- 
tion is sought and studied. The census as an instrument for the 
collection of information is predominantly concerned with aspects 
of personnel, and covers the major portion of that province. It 
is unable to elucidate any subject except as an attribute of the 
individual man or woman. The inclusion of agricultural statistics 
in some countries is an apparent exception: but such enquiries 
may be in a sense an extension of the record of dwellings. The 
homestead is visited; it is noted that so many acres of arable, 
etc., are annexed and that there is stock of a certain kind and 
number. This is consistent with the census procedure, which 
must locate as it counts: it cannot deal with wealth which is 
everywhere and nowhere. Subjects such as exports and imports 
are clearly out of the picture. But there are some limitations in 
the field of personal attributes. The enquiry must be capable 
of being simply put and answered. Intrinsically there is nothing 
to prevent the use of the census to ascertain the distribution 
of the national wealth or income; but the preparation of a 
statement in the form necessary to furnish the answer upon a 
uniform basis would be beyond the power of most individuals. 
If all particulars needed for the calculation were asked they 
would need a census schedule to themselves; and if the final 
figure alone were to be given there would be no security that it 
was properly arrived at. An enquiry of all wage-earners as to 
the rate of pay received (as in the Spanish census) would not be 
subject to the same objection. 

Difficulty of Verifleation. — But in many countries another 
general limitation would apply. Census returns cannot be verified, 
in view of the magnitude of the operations; and if is useless to 
make any enquiry respecting which individuals may have any 
conscious motive, real or fancied, for suppressing or distorting 
the facts. Hence information which in the popular apprehension 
might be used by the authorities for enforcing individual liabili- 
ties, such as taxation, cannot profitably be asked; and truthful 
information upon subjects, such as illegitimacy, which are felt 
to be delicate is often unobtainable owing to a fear of it becoming 
public. These considerations have tended to emphasize the 
character of the modem census as a source of abstract statistical 
information only. Whatever expectations may have been formed 
in the early days of the census revival as to its incidental utility 


for executive purposes, census administrators have had to choose 
between making it an effective instrument for the collection of 
statistics only and making the worst of both worlds. Another 
minor Bmitation applies to the doubtful ability of the individual 
to give reliable answers to enquiries as to infirmities such as 
I blindness, deafness, etc. Even if no bias due to prejudice arises, 
the terms employed are unavoidably indefinite; and the con- 
ditions themselves cannot be properly assessed save by trained 
medical judgment. It is becoming recognized that the census 
can afford little assistance of value in this sphere. 

Advantages. — Within limitations the census has the peculiar 
and enormous advantage that all the varied attributes which it 
records are related to the individual to whom they jointly belong. 
Hence every type and class of information obtained can be pre- 
sented in combination with every other type and class. If it be 
assumed, for the sake of illustration, that the collection of occu- 
pational data is omitted from the census and separately organized 
by means of returns from employers, information might still be 
forthcoming of the number of metal spinners, while the census 
would continue to state the number of men aged 4 q. But between 
the two sets of figures there would be a gulf; it would be im- 
possible to obtain the number of metal spinners aged 4Q. Given, 
however, the inclusion of both enquiries in the census any com- 
bination of these and other results is possible; and a census en- 
quiry, as distinct from one separately promoted, not only affords 
the desired information but adds a fuller and richer significance 
to all those which it supplements. 

Utility of Census. — And as the scope of the census has 
expanded, so the sphere of its utility has been enlarged. It still 
discharges its original function as an intelligence service of the 
government by which it is promoted in both legislation and 
administration. Estimates cannot be framed, for example, of 
the money provision requisite in future for the payment of old 
age pensions, or of the school provision needed for the rising 
generation, without the help of census material. Social insurance 
schemes equally rely upon such material for their actuarial 
foundation. Electoral redistribution must be largely based upon 
population distribution; in South Africa constituencies are re- 
arranged on the results of each census. Census statistics are the 
common tools and material of the business of government in 
ways too numerous to detail; but they are equally indispensable 
to the direction of State policy. In matters of defence the most 
pacific nation cannot afford not to know where it stands and 
whither it is tending. Questions of unemployment cannot begin 
to be considered without a knowledge of the industrial disposition 
of the people. Policy respecting migration still dcp>ends upon a 
recognition of the forces of population pressure which have so 
often changed the face of history. Knowledge of all these facts, 
even where not directly contributing to the solution of the prob- 
lems of statecraft or state-policy, nevertheless forms a back- 
ground against which they must be viewed. And for the public 
service in its widest significance the census provides material 
for research and study, helping to define and clarify the issues 
on the great questions to which there is as yet no agreed answer, 
and which, so far from having been admitted within the sphere 
of government responsibility, are but vaguely stirring in the 
conscience of the community. Not among the least of the serv- 
ices of the census is that which it renders to statistical method 
whereby, for example, mortality data may be converted into 
mortality rates, thus eliminating variables and reducing to a com- 
parable basis a wealth of material which for many purposes would 
otherwise be useless. 

CENSUS METHOD AND PRACTICE 

Within the essential framework of the census s>"stem — ^house- 
to-house visitation coupled with enquiries — diversities in national 
practice are for the most part of little moment. But ift one 
case, at any rate, a question of method is also a question of 
principle. Populations are represented in some countries de 
in others de facto. A de facto enumeration, following the principle 
of the instantaneous picture, allocates individuals to the areas in 
which they are physically found at the census date, regardless 
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of thdr usual residences. A de jure distribution, on the other 
hand, is that which assigns the population to the respective areas 
of usual residence. Where populations are immobile, one set of 
figures serves both purposes: but in most industrially developed 
countries there is much, and increasing, population movement. 
It is usual in de facto enumerations to select a census date which 
so far as possible avoids population movement and on which 
de facto thus approximates to de jure: otherwise a de facto 
distribution is apt to be fortuitous and meaningless. But de jure 
as a norm is not valid for all purposes. What, after all, is the 
population of Blackpool? The number of its permanent winter 
residents, or its doubled or tripled complement of the holiday 
season upon whom so much of its existence and conditions de- 
pends? The great daily migrations between home and workplace 
raise a similar question: what, it may again be asked, is the 
population of the City of London — the 13,000 night residents, 
or the 400.000 who spend there a third of the most active por- 
tion of their lives? The truth is, of course, that there is no one 
answer: the purpose to be served determines the choice. But it 
will be clear, at any rate, that the meaning of the term '‘popu- 
lation” admits of some refinements. 

Typical Systems* — The following outline will afford an indi- 
cation of the scope and salient features of a few typical census 
systems. The English census has been hitherto decennial, though 
quinquennial powers are now available. The return is made by 
the householder, the enumeration being de facto. The schedule 
(1921) includes name, relationship to householder, age, sex, 
marital condition, orphanhood, birthplace, nationality, school at- 
tendance, occupation, indu.stry. industrial status (whether em- 
ployer, employee or working on own account), place of work, 
and number and ages of living children and stepchildren under 16. 

France. — In France the cen.sus is quinquennial: a skeleton 
household return is made by the householder, supplemented by 
a separate return by each member. The former includes absent 
members and distinguishes temporary residents, thus providing 
for a de jure distribution. The individual schedule (1921) re- 
quires name, sex, date and place of birth, nationality, marital 
condition, date of marriage, number of deceased and number 
and ages of living children of the marriage, usual residence (if 
temporarily present), literacy, and principal and secondary occu- 
pations, together with particulars of principal industry, industrial 
status, number of employees, or if employee, whether un- 
employed. 

Italy. — In Italy the regular census is decennial: the return, 
which is made by the householder, includes particulars as in 
France for a dc jure distribution. The schedule (1921) requires 
name, father’s name (and whether alive or dead) relationship 
to householder, sex, date and place of birth, marital condition, 
literacy, principal and secondary occupations, whether owning 
property (distinguishing land and buildings), and nationality. 

Germany. — Germany affords an interesting example of a quin- 
quennial census of alternately greater and lesser scope. In igig 
the schedule comprised (apart from special post-war enquiries) 
name, relationship to householder, sex, dale of birth and marital 
status, with the distinctions requisite to provide a de jure dis- 
tribution. In T025 these enquiries were supplemented by religion, 
nationality, mother tongue, last residence before the World War, 
principal and secondary occupations and industr>" and industrial 
status. The return is made by the householder. 

Population Registers. — As seen in the foregoing examples, 
the frequency of the census series is usually decennial or quin- 
quennial: the latter is generally deemed desirable on statistical 
grounds, but the census is an expensive and laborious undertak- 
ing. The attractive prospect has at times been indulged of the 
creation of population registers, containing in respect of each 
individual the particulars usually elucidated by the census, and 
accurately maintained, as a mirror of the people and of the 
passing phases of their lives, by reports of all changes in the 
personnel or in the particulars recorded about them. Given such i 
registers, it has been urged, a census of the written records 
could be taken at any time, howev^er frequent, to ascertain the 
current position regaining all or any of the recorded particulars 
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without the labour and expense of the census visitation. The 
I prospect, though attractive, is hardly realisable. Were it the 
case that all the requisite information is already available through 
one channel or another, nothing would be needed but their com- 
plete co-ordination for the maintenance of the registers. But in 
ail countries there are great gaps in the essential information 
which could not be filled without a revolution in national habits 
or administrative machiner>\ Maintenance of the occupational 
and industrial record, for example, would involve a duty to 
notify change of occupation or employment in the case of every 
individual. Maintenance of accurate particulars a.s to local dis- 
tribution would involve an obligation to report ever>' change of 
address 

Population registers with a limited scope exist in some coun- 
tries, such as The Netherlands, Belgium and Sweden ; and many 
systems of public supervision require the registration of resi 
dcnce, arrival and departure. But such countries do not dispense 
with a census, and it seems doubtful whether removals arc 
notified with sufficient completeness for statistical purposes. It 
will be clear that in Great Britain, at any rate, and in other 
countries similarly situated, the proposition would impose upon 
every individual a host of new obligations w’hich though trilling 
in themselves would not be discharged without legal enforcement, 
and w^hich, for want of s>Tnpathy with their purpose, would 
appear meaningless and oppressive. Such a system even if prac- 
ticable would not be less laborious and costly than the census: it 
would be rigid, moreover, and lacking the valuable caiiacity of 
the census proper to experiment in new methods and new fields 
of enquir>» on each successive occasion. 

But while the census remains indispensable, the essential ele- 
ment of value in such proposals is well recognized, viz., the co- 
ordination of all continuously available demographic material, 
such as that of vital registration, with the jH‘rio(lic:aI census re- 
sults. The census population of a given date may be corrected by 
allowance for births and deaths over any subsequent period to 
show the jKipulation at a later date as modified by net natural 
increase or decrea.se. Allowance for the remaining factor of mi- 
gration is necessary to complete the adjustment; and, givem 
adequate records of migration, a population figure may thus be 
constructed w^hich is as correct and authoritative as any census 
product. The process could be carried into further detail were 
the migration records fully comiilementary to the registration 
data. But if inadequate for the construction of fully authentic 
interccn.sal statistics, the supplementary sources are invaluable 
in the framing of estimates to bridge the intcrccmsal gap Vital 
registration is closely related to the census both in subject-matter 
and through their association for joint or mutual .service; and 
cannot be ignored in any study of the census system. 

See Population, Occupations, Riktk Ratl, Deatt! Rate and 
Makriage Rate ; ser also official census publications of the n.spcrtivc 
national governments (census of Commonwealth of Australia ign ; 
vol. i.: Statistician’s report contains extensive commentary on census 
history and practice) and League of Nations series of “Statisli<al 
Handbooks” dealini; with the official vita! stati.stics of various coun- 
tries. P \’ ) 

UNITED STATES 

The Federal census, which began in 1790 and has been taken 
every ten years since under a mandate rontainc'd in the U.S. Con- 
stitution, was the outgrowth of a controversy in the convention 
which prepared the document. Representatives of the smallc-r 
States as a rule claimed that the vote, and so the influence, of 
the States in the proposed Government should be equal. Repre- 
sentatives of the larger States as a rule claimed that their greater 
population and wealth were entitled to recognition. The con- 
troversy ended in the creation of a bicameral legislature in the 
lower branch of which the claim of the larger States found rec- 
ognition, while in the upper, the Senate, each State had two 
votes. In the House of Representatives seats were to be dis- 
tributed in proportion to the population, and the convention, fore- 
seeing rapici changes of population, ordained an enumeration of 
the inhabitants and a redistribution or reapponionment of seats 
in the House of Representatives every ten years. 
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The provision of the Constitution on the subject is as follows; 

Representatives and direct taxes shall be api>ortioned amonp; the 
several states which may be included within this Union according to 
their respective numbers, which shall be determined by adding to 
the whole number of free persons, including those bound to service 
for a term of years and excluding Indians not taxed, three-fifths of 
all other persons. The actual enumeration shall be made within three 
years after the first meeting of the Congress of the United States, 
and within every subsequent term of ten years, in such manner as 
they shall by law direct. 

In 1790 the population was reported classed as slaves and free, 
the free classed as white and others, the free whites as males and 
females, and the free white males as under or above sixteen years 
of age. In 1800 and 1810 the same classification was preserved, 
except that five age-groups instead of two were given for free 
white males and the same five were applied also to free white 
females. In connection with the census of 1810 an attempt was 
made to gather certain industrial statistics showing “the number, 
nature, extent, situation and value of the arts and manufactures 
of the United States.” In 1820 a sixth age class was introduced 
for free white males, an age classification of four periods was 
applied to the free coloured and the slaves of each sex, and the 
number of aliens and of persons engaged in agriculture, in manu- 
factures and in commerce was called for. The inquiry into in- 
dustrial statistics begun in 1810 was also repeated and extended. 

In 1830 13 age classes were employed for free whites of each 
sex, and six for the free coloured and the slaves of each sex. The 
numbers of aliens, of the deaf and dumb, and the blind were also 
gathered. 

The law under which the census of 1840 was taken contained a 
novel provision for the preparation in connection with the census 
of statistical tables giving “such information in relation to mines, 
agriculture, commerce, manufactures and schools as will exhibit 
a full view of the pursuits, industry, education and resources of 
the country.” This was almost the first indication of a tendency, 
which grew in strength for half a century, to load the Federal 
census with inquiries having no essential or necessary connection 
with its main purpose, which was to secure an accurate enumera- 
tion of the population as a basis for a reapportionment of seats 
in the House of Representatives. This tendency was largely due 
to a doubt whether the Federal Government, under the Constitu- 
tion, possessed the power to initiate general statistical inquiries, 
a doubt well expressed in the 9th edition of the Encyclopcvdia 
Britannica by Francis A. Walker, himself a prominent member of 
the party whose contention he states: — 

The reservation by the states of all rights not granted to the 
general government makes it fairly a matter of question whether 
purely statistical inquiries, other than for the single purpose of appor- 
tioning representation, could be initiated by any other authority than 
that of the stales themselves. That large party which advocates a 
strict and jealous coastruction of the constitution would certainly 
oppose any independent legislation by the national Congress for 
providing a registration of births, marriages and deaths, or for 
obtaining social and industrial statistics, whether for the satisfaction 
of the publicist or for the guidance of the legislature. Even though the 
supreme court should decide such legislation to be within the grant 
of powers to the general government, the distrust and opposition, on 
constitutional grounds, of so large a portion of the people, could not 
but go far to defeat the object sought. 

The difficulty stated in the foregoing quotation, although now 
mainly of historic importance, exerted great influence upon the 
development of the American census prior to 1900. The pioneer 
work of the census of 1840 in the fields of educational statistics, 
statistics of occupations, of defective classes and of causes of 
death, suffered from numerous errors and defects. Public dis- 
cussion of them contributed to secure radical modifications of 
scope and method at the census of 1850. Before the census law 
was passed, a census board, consisting of three members of the 
president’s cabinet, was app)oinled to draft plans for the inquiry, 
and the essential features of its report prepared after consultation 
with a number of leading statisticians and based largely upon the 
Boston census of 1845, which had introduced many innovations j 
from the Irish census of 1841, were embodied in the law. j 

The census of 1850 was taken on six schedule^^; for free in- 
habitants, slaves, deaths during the preceding year, agriculture. 


manufactures and for social statistics. The last asked for returns 
regarding valuation, taxation, educational and religious statistics, 
pauperism, crime and the prevailing rales of wages in each munici- 
pal division. It was also the first American census to give a line 
of the schedule to each person, death or establishment enumerated, 
and thus to make the returns in the individual form indispensable 
for a detailed classification and compilation. The results of this 
census were tabulated with care and skill, and a preliminary 
analysis gave the salient results and in some cases compared them 
with European figures. 

The census of i860 followed the model of its predecessor with 
slight changes. When the time for the next census approached it 
was felt that new legislation was needed, and a committee of the 
House of Representatives, with James A. Garfield, afterwards 
president of the United States, at its head, made a careful and 
thorough study of the situation and reported an excellent bill, 
which passed the House, but was defeated by untoward influences 
in the Senate. In consequence the census of 1870 was taken with 
the outgrown machinery established 20 years earlier, a law char- 
acterized by Francis A. Walker, the superintendent of the census, 
who administered it, as “clumsy, antiquated and barbarous.” It 
suffered also from the fact that large parts of the country had not 
recovered from the ruin wrought by four years of civil war. In 
consequence this census marks the lowest ebb of American census 
work. The accuracy of the results is generally denied by com- 
petent experts. The serious errors were of omission, probably 
confined in the main to the Southern States, and especially fre- 
quent among the negroes. 

Since 1870 the development of census work in the United States 
has been steady and rapid. The law, which had been prepared by 
the House committee for the census of 1870, furnished a basis 
for greatly improved legislation in 1879, under which the census 
of 18S0 was taken. By this law the census office for the first time 
was allowed to call into existence and to control an adequate local 
staff of supervisors and enumerators. The scope of the work was 
so extended as to make the 22 quarto volumes of the tenth census 
almost an encyclopaedia, not only of the population, but also of 
the products and resources of the United States. Probably no 
other census in the world has ever covered so wide a range of 
stbjects, and perhaps none except that of India and the succeeding 
American census has extended through so many volumes. The 
topics usually contained in a census suffered from the great 
addition of other and less pertinent matter, and the reputation 
of the work was unfavourably affected by the length of time re- 
quired to prepare and publish the volumes (the last ones not 
appearing until near the end of the decade), the original under- 
estimate of the cost of the work, which made frequent supple- 
mentary appropriations necessary, the resignation of the superin- 
tendent, Francis A. Walker, in 1882, and the disability and death 
of his successor, Charles W. Seaton. The eleventh census was 
taken under a law almost identical with that of the tenth, and 
extended through 25 large volumes, presenting a work almost as 
encyclopaedic, but much more distinctively statistical. Its re- 
sults were received with wide-spread dissatisfaction. In each of 
the nine decades before 1880 except that including the period 
of the Civ'il War the increase of population had been more than 
In the decade iSSo-90 immigration had been far greater 
in amount than ever before. And yet the increase of population, 
if the census was correct, was less than 26%. The popular 
criticisms aroused by this result were reinforced by the belief that 
the superintendent of the latest census was less of an impartial 
executive and more of a party leader than any recent predecessor 
and the certainty that some of the regions for which the reported 
population fell most below exp>ectations, notably New York city, 
were areas likely to send to Congress opponents of the party in 
power. After protracted discussion of the evidence and especially 
after subsequent censuses had been taken, it was concluded that 
apart from certain districts of which New York city was the most 
important, the census of 1890 was nearly as accurate as others 
in the series, but perhaps suffered from a slightly larger propor- 
tion of omissions. But these omissions, if they existed, were not 
intentional. New York city includes i^robably the most densely 
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inhabited areas in the world and a large floating population. To 
count that population correctly is perhaps the most difficult field 
problem before the Census Bureau and in 1890 that particular 
task was ill done. An important reason, perhaps the main reason, 
for such defects as were found in the census of 1890 lay in the 
great number of inquiries conducted dmultaneously, resulting in | 
a variety and complexity of schedules which the enumerators 
were asked to fill. 

SCOPE OP CENSUS NARROWED 

Compxitent discussion between 1890 and 1900 fastened on this 
point, and under the law of 1S99 ^he scoj^e of the cen.sus of 1900 
was greatly narrowed. This was secured not by abandoning any 
of the numerous inquiries which had overloaded the two preced- 
ing censuses, but by diNiding them into major and minor groups, 
the major group embracing lho.se inquiries, population vital statis- 
tics, agriculture and manufactures, for making which enumerators 
were needed in the field; the minor group embracing those which 
could be conducted by correspondence supplemented to a slight 
degree, if necessar>’', by field agents at strategic {Hants. The law 
required the completion of the major inquiries in three years (the 
two preceding censuses had taken more than twice as long to 
finish) and postponed the minor inquiries until the major group 
was completed. The new' law thus foreshadowed, but did not 
establish, an office functioning without interruption, and as a 
natural consequence of it, in 1902 the Bureau of the Census was 
made permanent. This important and salutary change has been 
maintained in all subsequent legislation. 

In no field of census Nvork has it been more beneficial than in 
that of vital statistics. Laws dealing wdth births, marriages and 
deaths cannot be enacted constitutionally by the Federal Govern- 
ment; only the States or municipalities have jurisdiction over 
those subjects. As a consequence the registration of such events 
is a State or local function, and before 1900 it had develoi>ed in 
desultory fashion, leaving the United States as the only large, 
wealthy and highly civilized country in the world which lacked a 
national registration system. After the establishment of a perma- 
nent census office the situation began to mend. With the help of 
committees from several national organizations intere.sted in 
public health, a model law' for the registration of deaths was 
drafted and submitted to the States. At the same time Congress 
passed a joint resolution commending the draft to their attention. 
Those States which were already registering deaths adopted or 
adapted the law', prescribed the model form of death certificate 
contained in it, and thus laid the basis for uniform records of 
deaths. State after State among tho.se which had no sy.stem of 
registering deaths fell in line, and as a result, in 1915, a similar 
plan was applied to the registration of births. In 19:7, 42 of the 
4^ States with 21 cities in the other six States registered their 
deaths under the model law and practice. These districts, Including 
more than nine-tenths of the country’s population, make up the 
death regi.stration area of the United States, within which the 
death records are copied from State sources and compiled and 
i)ublished by the Census Bureau in its annual volumes of Mortality 
Statistics. In similar fa.shion since IQ15 the birth records in a 
“birth registration area” are coj^ied, compiled and publi.shed by 
the Census Bureau in the annual volumes of Birth, StilUnrth, and 
Infant Mortality Statistics, w’hich now relate to more than eight- 
tenths of the population of the United States. Both sy. stems are 
extending so rapidly as to justify the hoi>e that within a few years 
they w'ill have become country-wdde. Beginning with 1922 the 
Bureau of the Census has been publishing annual reports al.so on 
marriage and divorce in the United States, so that now it has a 
promising and steadily improving system of vital statistics under 
a unique system of voluntary co-operation between the States and 
the Federal Government. The gradual extension of this system 
and Its present situation appear in the tables. 

In addition to its original field of population and its new field 
of Nital statistics, the Federal census has long made periodical 
reports upon agriculture and manufactures. Between 1840 and 
1925 these reports were made only as parts of the decennial cen- 
suses, but in 1919 provision was made for quinquennial censascs, 
those taken between successive decennial censuses being much 
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narrower in range than the others. Twenty years earlier a similar 
ch.'inge had been made in the field of manufactures, and l>etween 
1900 and 1920, reports on that subject were issued (juintiuennially. 
But after the later date and beginning with 1921, reports on manu- 
factures ajjpeared biennially. The I'arlier quiiKiuennial in(|uiries 
aimed to cover not merely all manufacturing establishments or 
factories, but also household or hand industries. 1'he enumeration 
of the latter w\as far from complete, and after the census of 1900 
the hand industries were excluded. 

In com{)aris()n with the cost of European censuses the Ameri( an 
census is very exi)ensive. The followitig table gives the cost in 
thousands of dollars and the per caput cost of each cc'nsus. 'rhe 
per caput cost for lhi‘ last five censuses is computed alter incliul- 
ing the Indian population, that of Alaska, and, from the date of 
their acquisition, that of the various outlying possessions other 
than the Philippine Islands and the Virgin islands. 


Total and Per Caput Cost of United Slates Censuses 


Census years 

( ost of ( ('us!is In 
thousands of dollars 
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CENT. A small copper or bronze coin. In the United .States 
and Canada, it is the one-hundredth part of a dollar, appr()xi- 
matcly equivalent to a Briti.sh halfi>t*nny. In Holland the guilder 
is divided into one hundred cents. 

CENTAUREA, in botany, a genus of the family Cornimsitae, 
containing about 600 species, almost all natives of the ( 31 d World, 
w'iih the principal centre in the Mediterranean region. The i)lant.s 
are herbs with entire or cut, often spiny-toothed, leaves, and ovoid 
or globoie involucres surrounding a number of tubular, oblique 
or two-lipped florets, the outer of which are usually large and 
neuter, the inner bisexual. Four species are native in Great Britain 
C. nigra is the knapweed, common in meadows and pastureland; 
C. Cyanus is the bluebottle or cornflower, a well-known cornfield 
weed; C. Calcitrapa h the star-thistle, a rare plant, found in dry 
waste places* in the south of England, and characterized by the 
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rose-purple flower-heads enveloped by involucral bracts which end 
in a long, stiff spine. 

In eastern North America, in addition to the British species 
mentioned, the brown knapweed (C. Jacea), the scabious knap- 
weed (C. Scabiosa), the Tirol knapweed (C. Vochinensis), the 
spotted knapweed (C. maculosa)^ the yellow star-thistle (C, solstu 
tialis) and the rayless centaury (C. melitensis) are more or less ex- 
tensively naturalized. On the Pacific coast C. melitensis, there 
known as Napa thistle, is a troublesome weed, especially in Califor- 
nia, as is also C. solstitialis ; less pernicious are the star-thistle, the 
blue-bottle and the Turkistan thistle (C. repens). The only native 
North American species, the basket-flower or American star- 
thistle (C. amcricana) is a robust annual 2 ft. to 6 ft. high, with 
very showy rose-coloured or purplish flower-heads, 3 in. to J in. 
across. It is found in dry plains from Missouri to Louisiana, and 
westward to Arizona and Mexico, and is also grown as an orna- 
mental plant. 

Numerous species are in cultivation as garden plants; among 
these the dusty miller (C. Cineraria), the bluebottle (C. Cyanus) 
and the sweet sultan (C. moschata). 

CENTAURS (Gr. xci^raupot), in Greek mythology, a race 
of beings part horse, part man, dwelling in the mountains of Thes- 
saly and Arcadia. The centaurs are usually said to be the off- 
spring of Ixion and Nephele. They are best known for their 
fight with the Lapithae, caused by their attempt to carry off 
Dcidameia on the day of her marriage to Peirithous, king of the 
Lapithae, himself the son of Ixion. In later times they are often 
represented drawing the car of Dionysus, or bound and ridden by 
Eros, in allusion to their drunken and amorous habits. Their gen- 
eral character is that of wild, lawless and inhospitable beings, the 
slaves of their animal passions, with the exception of Pholus and 
Cheiron. 

They are variously explained by a fancied resemblance to the 
shapes of clouds, or as spirits of the rushing mountain torrents 
or winds, etc. Perhaps the likeliest suggestion is that they are a 
distorted recollection of some savage tribe, reputed by its neigh- 
bours to be composed of monsters. Like the defeat of the Titans 
by Zeus, the contests with the Centaurs typified the struggle 
between civilization and barbarism. In early art they were repre- 
sented as human beings in front, with the body and hind legs of 
a horse attached to the back; later, they were men only as far 
as the waist. 

See Roschcr’s Lexikon, s.v, KcnUiuren. 

CENTAURUS (the “centaur’’), in astronomy, a southern 
constellation (invisible in northern lands) rich in bright stars and 
globular clusters. The two stars a, /9 are known as the southern 
l^ointers since they point to the Southern Cross. One of these, 
aCentauri, is the third brightest star in the sky, and it is found to 
be our nearest neighbour; the distance is 4i light years (parallax 
=^0.75"). It is a double star of which the brighter component is 
almost a replica of the sun, having nearly the same brightness and 
mass but slightly lower surface temperature; there is also a third 
widely separated faint companion called Proxima Centauri, be- 
cause it is slightly nearer to us than the main star. The constella- 
tion also contains cu Centauri which is the finest example of a 
globular star-cluster; it is probably the nearest object of this 
class, but the distance is no less than 20,000 light years. Photo- 
graphs of it show more than 6,000 stars within a circle of 20 ft. 
diameter, but the actual number of stars must be much greater. 

CENTAURY {Erythraea Centaurium), an annual herb of the 
family Gentianaceae, with an erect, smooth stem, usually branched 
above, and a terminal inflorescence with numerous small red or 
pink regular flowers with a funnel-shaped corolla. The plant 
occurs in dry pastures and on sandy coasts in Great Britain and 
has become naturalized in waste grounds in North America from 
Nova Scotia to Michigan. It presents many varieties, differing 
in length of stem, degree of branching, width and shap>e of leaves, 
and laxity or closeness of the inflorescence. Several other species 
of the genus are grown as rock-plants. 

CENTENARY, the celebration of an event after a hundred 
years. The word “centennial” (from Lat. centennis, from cmh 
turn, and annus, a year), though usually an adjectiVe as in **the 


Centennial State,” the name given to Colorado on its admission 
to statehood in 1876, is also used as a s3monym of centenary. 

CENTERING, a term applied to ^e erection of temporaiy 
woodwork to support arches, etc., while they are setting. Thus, 
in the case of an arch, the carjjenter forms a “turning-piece” 
shaped to take the bricks or masonry, and properly tied and 
braced. This is strutted in position, when the arch is completed 
by the bricklayer or mason. As soon as the work is set, the 
centering is carefully removed, which is called “striking the center- 
ing.” The same method is used in building brick sewers. The 
origin of the word “centering” is obvious from the primary use 
in centred arches, but the same term is applied to the use of 
scaffold-boards to support concrete floors while they are setting 
hard. (See Carpentry.) 

CENTERVILLE, a city of southern Iowa, U.S.A., 90m. N.W. 
of Keokuk; the county seat of Appanoose county. It is served 
by the Burlington, the Rock Island and the Iowa Southern Utili- 
ties railways. The population in 1925 (State census) was 8,611. 
Large quantities of coal and of pure gypsum are mined in the vicin- 
ity, and there are great deposits of shale. The city has railway 
shops, iron works, a large creamery and a stump-puller factory. 
The town was platted in 1846, and chartered as a city in 1870. 
Until 1849 was called Chaldea. 

CENTIGRADE SCALE : see Thermometry. 

CENTIME. The one-hundredth part of a franc, the monetary 
unit of France, Belgium, and Switzerland, is termed a centime. 
It is from Lat. centum, hundred. In Italy the hundredth part of 
the lira is called a centesimo; in Spain the hundredth part of the 
peseta is called a centimo. (See Metric System.) 



Fig. 1.— the hypothetical ancestor of the modern centipede 
CENTIPEDE, an animal with a distinct head, one pair of 
feelers (antennae) and a long segmented body, each typical seg- 
ment of which is provided with a single pair of walking legs. 
The Centipedes form in the phylum Arthropoda (q.v.), the dis- 
tinct class Chilopoda in which 
well defined subdivisions may be 
made as follows: — 

First Sub-class Epimorplia, in 
which the young leave the egg 
with the full number of body 
segments and walking legs. 

This sub-class comprises two 
orders : — 

(1.) Geophilomorpha (contain- 
ing ten families) with Geophilus 
as the typical genus, and 

(«.) Scolopffidromorpha (con- 
taining two families), Scolopen- 
dra being the typical genus. 

Second Sub-class Anamorpha, 
in which the young leave the egg 
with 7 pairs of legs. Afterwards there are periods of growth each 
of which is followed by a change of skin, resulting in an increase 
in the number of pairs of limbs until the adult condition is 
reached. In this sub-class, also, there are two orders: — 

(i.) Lithobiomorpha (containing three families). 

LUhohius is the t3rpical genus, and 

(tt.) Scutigeromorpha (consisting of one family), with the 
genus Scutigera as type. 

In considering the anatomy of the centipedes, we picture a 
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Fig. t. — A typical member of 

tnb OEOPHILOMORPHA (ORYA bar. 
BARICA), ONE OF THE LUMINOUS 
CENTIPEDES 



CENTIPEDE 


hypothetical ancestor without a distinct head but provided in 
front of the mouth with a single undivided projecting lobe, the 
prostomium (seen to-day in the earthworm and its allies); the 
body otherwise consisted of a long series of similar ring-like seg- 
ments or somites, each provided externally with a single pair of 
limbs and internally with its own share of the gut, and of the 
muscular, nervous, excretory, respiratory, blood-vascular and re- 
productive systems. 

In the modern centipedes the head is distinct and may be re- 
garded as a concentration and fusion of a pre-oral lobe (prosto 
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Fig. a. — scolopendra morsitans a typical member of the icolo. 

PENDROMORPHA 

mium), one prc-antennal somite, one antennal somite, one inter- 
calary somite and three somites bearing masticatory apt>endages 
(mandibles, first maxillae, second maxillae). 

The .segment immediately behind the head bears the poison 
claws or maxillipedes and this is followed by a variable number 
of segments, each bearing a single pair of limbs. 

The head, body and limb.s are invested with cuticle which 
remains flexible wherever movement of the parts is necessar>' 

and elsewhere is thickened by a 
deposition of horny chitin. In 
a typical limb-bearing segment 
consisting of a roof, a floor and 
side walls, the cuticle cove'ring 
these is reinforced to form 
definite protecting and support- 
ing plates or sclcrite.s, differently 
arranged in different forms. Ex- 
cept at the joints the cuticle of 
the limbs is similarly hardened. 

The last three segments of the 
body (called pre-genital, genital 
and anal segments) are without 
walking legs. 

Eyes occur in most Lithobio- 
morpha, all Scutigeromorpha and 
in all Scolopendromorpha except 
one family (Cryptopidae). They 
are absent in Geophilomorpha. 
A simple eye (ocellus) or a group 
of separate ocelli is usual but in 
Scutigeromorpha the external 
lenses of the group of units fuse 
into a single facetted lens. 

On each side of the head in 
Anamorpha a sen.se organ ( organ 
of Tomosvary) of unknown func- 
tion occurs; it consists of a group 
of cells below the chitin associ- 
ated with an external hollow near the antenna. The frontal organ 
of LUkobms and Scolopendra consists of a group of deep-seated 
nerve cells behind each eye — ^its use is unknown. 

The digestive tube is simple; it receives, in front, the products 
of the salivary glands and, further back, those of the excretory 
(Malpighian) tubules. Its opening is in the anal segment. 
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The main nerve-cord lies below the gut and ends in front in a 
nerve mass (the sub-oesophageal ganglion) united with the supra- 
oesophageal ganglion or **brain,*' which lies above the front of 
the gut, by a pair of stout nerv’e cords. 

Breathing is by air tubes or tracheae which open at the sides 
of the body except in the Scutigeromorpha in which the open- 
ings are in the middle line of the 
back. 

The heart, which lies above the 
gut, is a simple tube and the 
blood-circulation is in the direc- 
tion usual in invertebrates — for- 
ward dorsally and backwards 
vent rally. 

The reproductive system, 
which lies above the gut, varies 
in different centi])edes. In the 
male the number of testes ranges 
from one to twenty-four. In the 
adult female the ovary is always 
unpaired. The reproductive sys- 
tem o[)cns in the genital segment. 

From any detailed considera- 
tion of anatomy it is clear that 
the centipede’s nearest relatives 
are insects and that the relation- 
ship with millipedes is much 
more distant. 

Owing to the retiring habits of 
centipedes comparatively little is 
known about their reproduction. 
Although the satisfactory obser- 
vation of copulation has never 
been recorded, on anatomical 
grounds it is believed to lake 
place. In the Anamorpha the 
female after laying each egg car- 
ries it about between the s[>ecial- 
ised claws at the hinder end of her body and eventually, when it 
has been smeared with a secretion or earth, or both, lays it down 
where its covering is sufficient protection against enemies. 

The eggs of Epimorpha are laid in an open nest and the female 

guards them faithfully until 
hatching takes place. 

The egg is rich in yolk; this 
serves as food for the develop- 
ing centifiede which grows from 
a special area in the lower part of 
the egg. An examination of the 
developing animal when the proc - 
ess has been .some time in prog- 
ress may reveal the beginnings 
of the various head .segments and 
of the walking limbs. When the 
animal at length leaves the egg 
its form varies as already indi- 
cated, according to the order to 
which it belongs. 

Centipedes as a class have a 
world-wide distribution. 

Fossil centipedes occur in am- 
ber of Oligorene age but all older 
remains tentatively referred to 
the class Chilopoda are proble- 
matical. The least generalised 
centipedes (the Lithobiomor- 
pha) arc the shortest and we are 
led to conclude that in the evolu- 
tion of the race the principle of contraction has been at work 
gradually reducing the number and simibrity of the segments of 
the centipede’s body. 

Many Gebphilomorpba have the f>ower to give light, but as 


AFTIR VCRNOtrr, IN BRONN, -KkAftCBN BND 
ORDNUNOEN OEf TItR RtICHS* (WINTER) 

Fig. 4. — A TYPICAL MEMBER OF 
THE LITHOBIOMORPHA. THE COM- 
MON CENTIPEDE OF EUROPEAN 
FIELDS AND GARDENS 



Fig. 5 —a typical member of 

THE SCUTIGEROMORPHA (SCUTl- 
GERA), THE HOUSE CENTIPEDE 
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these animals are blind the property is perhaps accidental. The 
light is produced by the simultaneous discharge upon the lower 
surface of the body of two kinds of glands, which occur in the 
floor of the body segments. When the two fluids mix outside the 
body a light is produced. 

When the gardener hunting for slugs at night with a lantern 
sees Lithobius carrying off a small slug and shaking it as a terrier 
shakes a rat he rightly assumes that the centipede is his friend; 



Fig. 7 .— typical head appendages of centipedes 

but Lithobius may kill and eat beneficial insects as well. Geophilo- 
morpha arc certainly carnivorous at times, but one species 
(Haplophilus subterraneus) has been known to damage growing 
celery, lettuce and onions, and other species are likely to be 
similarly injurious at times. 

The painful bite of large centipedes may on occasion cause 
danger to life. “The part bitten should be 
bathed in a solution of ammonia — about i 
in 5“ (Hirst). Pseudo-parasitism in Man 
may be due to accidental invasion of the 
ear or nasal pa sages and adjacent sinuses 
by Chilopoda ; or to swallowing them either 
accidentally or in a state of impaired men- 
(ajjty Fig. 8. — lithobius eat- 

Hrief mention of centipedes is made by ^ 
early writers (Aristotle, Pliny, Aelian). Oviedo, the companion 
of Columbus, describes the occurrence of centipedes in the island 
of St. Domingo, where he was supervisor of gold smeltings, and 
mentions the bright light emitted by some of them. 

The literature in English is very scattered — ^most of the best 
modern accounts are in German. 

See F. G. Sinclair, “Myriapods” in Camhridf’e Natural History, vol. 
5 ( i 8 q 5), useful information in accessible form; K. W. Verhoeff, 
“Chilopoda” in Bronn’s Klassen und Ordnungen des Ticr-Rekhs ; K. 
Graf V. Attems, “Chilopoda” in Handbuch der Zoologie, vol. 4 (1026) ; 
for luminosity in Centipedes, S. G. & H. K. Brade-Birlts, “Luminous 



Fig. ». — DEVELOPMENT OF A CENTIPEDE (SCOLOPENDRA CINGULATA) 
Above, the embryo in the act of leaving the egg. The front part of the 
•gg>thell it already removed, and the back part thrown Into folds. The 
embryonic cuticle It still attached to the end of the antennae. The numbers 
Indicate leg-bearing somites. Below, developing embryo 

Chilopoda” in Annals and Magazine of Natural History (1920) ; fossil 
Centipedes: Zittel’s Text Book of Palaeontology (edit. Eastman, 1913). 

(S G B -B ) 

CENTLIVRE, SUSANNA (c. 1667-1723), English dra- 
matic writer and actress, married at 16 the nephew of Sir Stephen 
Fox, and on his death within a year she married an officer named 
Carroll, who was killed in a duel. Left in poverty, she began to 
supp>ort herself by writing for the stage. Some of her early plays 
are signed S. Carroll. In 1706 she married Joseph Centlivre, 
chief cook to Queen Anne, who survived her. Her first play was 
a tragedy, The Perjured Husband (1700), and she herself ap- 
peared for the first time at Bath in her comedy Love at a Ven- 
ture (1706). Among her most successful comedies are: The 
Gamester (1705); The Busy Body (1709); A Bold Stroke for a 
Wife (1718); The Basset-table (1706); and The Wonder! a 
Woman keeps a Secret (1714), in w^hich as the jealous husband, 
Garrick found one of his best parts. Her plots, verging on the 
farcical, were always ingenious and amusing, and the dialogue 
fluent. She never seems to have acted in London, but she w^as a 
friend of Rowe, Farquhar and Steele. Mrs. Centlivre died on 
Dec. I, 1723. Her dramatic works were published, with a biog- 
raphy, in 1761 (reprinted 1872). 

CENTO, a town of Emilia, Italy, province of Ferrara, i8m. 
S.E. direct from the town of Ferrara, 50ft. above sea-level: it is 
reached by road (6m. to the west) from the station of S. Pietro 
in Casale, 1 5m. S.W. by W. of Ferrara, and also by a steam tram- 
way (i8m. N.) from Bologna to Pieve di Cento, on the opposite 
bank of the Reno. Pop. (1921) 4,942 (town); 21,084 (commune). 
It is connected by a navigable canal with Ferrara. It was the 
birthplace of the painter Giovanni Francesco Barbieri (Guercino), 
and there are several of his works in the town. 
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CENTO9 a composition made up by collecting passages from 
various works. The Byzantine Greeks manufactured several out 
of the poems of Homer, among which may be mentioned the life 
of Christ by the famous empress Eudoxia, and a version of the 
biblical history of Eden and the Fall. The Romans of the later 
empire and the monks of the middle ages were fond of construct- 
ing poems out of the verse of Virgil. Such were the Cento Nup- 
tialis of Ausonius, the sketch of biblical history which was com- 
piled in the 4th century by Proba Falconia, wife of a Roman 
proconsul, and the hymns in honour of St. Quirinus taken from 
X’irgil and Horace by Metellus, a monk of Tegernsee, in the 
latter half of the 12th century. Specimens may be found in the 
work of Aldus Manutius (Venice, 1504; Frankfort, 1541, 1544). 
In 1535 Laelius Capitulus produced from Virgil an attack upon 
the dissolute lives of the monks; in 1536 there appeared at Venice 
a Petrarca Spirit luilc; and in 1634 Alexander Ross (a Scotsman, 
and one of the chaplains of Charles I.) published a Virf^ilins 
Evangelizans, sen Hist aria Dotnini nostri Jesu Christi Virgilianis 
verbis et versibus descripta. 

CENTRAL AMERICA, geographically that portion of the 
American continent lying between the Isthmus of Tchuantcjiec in 
Mexico, and the I.sthmus of Panama, or Darien, in the republic 
of Panama; politically, the five republics of Costa Rica, Nicaragua. 
Honduras, Salvador and Guatemala, and the British crown colony 
of Belize, or British Honduras. The geographical division is com- 
monly known as “the isthmus,” lying as it does between the nar- 
rowest portion of Mexico (Tehuantepec), immediately north of 
which Mexico broadens to continental proportions, and Panama, 
the narrow neck of land now cut by the canal, immediately south 
of which Panama and then Colom!)ia broaden into the South 
American continent. The imlitical delimitation of Central America, 
that is, the giving of the name to the five re[)ublics and British 
Honduras, is ba.sed, like most of the present boundaries of Span- 
ish America, on the old Spanish colonial administrative areas. 
Central America is now’, roughly, what was comprised in the cap- 
tain generalcy of Guatemala, on the north of which w’as the 
viceroyalty of Mexico, or New’ Spain, and on the south the 
viccroyalty of Nueva Granada, out of which have since been 
carved Panama, Colombia, X’cnezuela and Ecuador. The inclusion 
of Panama in Central America, while now common, is the result 
of a loose lumping of the smaller Caribl)ean republics of the 
isthmus into one group in our common thinking, but Panama w’as 
never politically associated with the Central American countries 
and until 1903, indeed, had no political life separate from 
Colombia. Geologically and climatically, however, Panama might 
pro|>erly be included in Central America, owing to the fact that 
the geographical division which is called “the isthmus” is thus, 
also, the natural geological and climatic unit. 

Central America, as politically delimited, lies between S'" and 
1 8° 3' north latitude and between 82° 50' and 92° 17' longitude 
west. The easternmost point of Central America is thus almost 
directly south of Florida, in the United States, and the most 
westernly pK)int is almost directly south of Galveston, Texas. 
The northern boundary is Mexico for a portion of the distance 
(north of Guatemala and British Hondura.s), and the Caribbean 
sea for the long northern boundary of Honduras. On the east is 
the Caribbean and on the south and W'est the Pacific ocean. British 
Honduras stands vertical, north and south, along the eastern 
edge of the almost uninhabited wilderness of I*eten, in Northern 
Guatemala, once the seat of the great “old” Maya empire, and 
the British colony faces on the Caribbean. The five republics, 
on the other hand, trail, off from north-w’est to south-east, some 
fioom. long and 250m. wide at their widest point (between the 
north-eastern comer of Honduras and the south-WTstem coast of 
Nicaragua). The longest straight north and south line in the 
entire isthmus is between the northern coast of Honduras and the 
peninsula of Nicoya in Costa Rica, about 450m. The total area 
is approximately 185,000 square miles. 

Physical Features^ — ^The main cordillera of the American 
hemisphere traverses Central America, leaving the countries divid- 
ed into the high plateaux in the centre and the lowland coastal 
country on either side. Tehuantepec (far to the north), Nicaragua 
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and Panama (to the south of Central America proper) each 
present, however, the anomaly of low passes through which a 
transcontinental railway, a river and an interoceanic canal cross, 
respectively, between the Atlantic and the Pacific. The mountains 
are elsewhere continuous, and the high plateaux in each country 
are marked with hundreds of small, fertile valleys, enjoying 
salubrious climates and great fertility. Part of the fertility is due 
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to the volcanic ashes which form the subsoil and often the* soil 
itself, in these areas. The high peaks of Central Ameiita, rising, 
some of them, far above the granite and conglomerate rocks 
of the mountains, are volcanic cones, some reaching a height 
of 13,000ft. above sea-level (the mountains are de.scribed in the 
articles on each of the countries). Volcanoes smoking or silent, 
mark the landscape in every country, .sometimes as many as a 
dozen volcanoes being visible from one .spot, while eruptions in 
relatively recent years have in some cases caused the rebuilding 
of railways around or across the blat kened lava beds. 

Central America boasts the largest lake south of the great lakes 
of Canada and the United States, and north of Lake Titicaca in 
Peru and Bolivia. This is Lake Nicaragua, iiom long by 45m. 
wide, while Lake Managua, 3801. long by ifim. wide*, is connected 
with it by a short river. Salvador has a numlier of beautiful lakes 
as has Guatemala, Lake Atitlan being one of the most beautiful 
sfKUs in the Central American mountains The rivers on the 
Pacific side are most of them short and swift, as the coast is nar- 
row, the Lempa, in Guatemala, Honduras and Salvarlor being the 
most important. On the Caribbean side the rivers are longer and 
m(»re imf>ortant, the Segovia or VVanq being .some 450m. long. 
The Caribbean coast is marked by lagoons and great bays, which 
are virtually landlocked salt water lakes. (VV. Tho.) 

Geology.— The trend of the structural lines in .South America 
is not continued in Central America, where the strata are bent 
into folds whose axes extend nearly east and west. The mountain 
ranges in Central America are therefore assigned to what is called 
the Antillean system, as distinguished from the Andean .system. 
Two submarine ridges that extend across the Caribliean sea, one 
between Honduras and the Sierra Maestra range in Cuba and the 
other between Cape? Gracias a Dios and Jamaica, are regarded as 
submarine Antillean ranges. An exception to the general eastern 
direction of the folding is .seen in the depression that crosses 
Honduras from the Gulf of F'onseca to Puerto Cories, where the 
trend of the folding is generally northward. This depression may 
be a trough formed by faulting. 

In Guatemala there is a group of eastward-trending ridges 
composed of old granite and schist, and areas of similar rocks, 
presumably Archaean or Palaeozoic, are found in British Hon- 
duras, Honduras and Costa Rica. In Guatemala these old crys- 
talline rocks are at some places overlain by beds of Carboniferous 
limestone. The oldest Mesozoic rocks are some i.solated beds of 
.sand and cla^, possibly of Triassic age, containing the remains of 
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plants. Large areas of Cretaceous clay, sandstone and conglomer- 
ate and an overlying series of beds of limestone are found in 
Guatemala, Honduras and Costa Rica. The Tertiary rocks, which 
are widespread, may be divided into two parts. The lower part 
consists of Eocene and Oligocene beds, chiefly sand and clay, 
which were evidently laid down in shallow water, near the shore. 
The upper part includes Pliocene beds, which were also laid down 
mainly in shallow water. 

All the beds up to those of the Oligocene series are involved 
in the structural folds. The Pliocene beds are generally undis- 
turbed. The Miocene epoch appears to have been a time of uplift 
and great disturbance throughout the Caribbean region. The two 
continents were probably brought together by the Isthmus of 
Panama during that epoch. The record disclosed by a study of the 
fossils of North and South America confirms this conclusion. It 
shows that the mammals of South America in middle Tertiary 
(Oligocene) times included none of those that then inhabited 
North America. The South American mammals of this time 
included armadillos, sloths, ant bears and a number of peculiar 
rodents, among them the water hog, the largest rodent known, 
none of which are represented by middle Tertiary fossils found 
in North America. The middle Tertiary North American mam- 
mals, on the other hand, included several species of deer, wild 
hogs, wolves, rabbits, squirrels and other well-known animals. 
The deposits of late Tertiary (Pliocene) times of both continents, 
however, show a mingling of animals belonging to both groups, 
confirming the conclusion indicated by the geologic record — that 
the two continents were joined late in Miocene times by an uplift 
of the land that made possible the migration of animals from one 
to the other. Further confirmation of this conclusion is found in 
the results of the studies of the sea fishes on both sides of the 
Isthmus of Panama, which show differences indicating a separation 
of the fishes in Miocene times. 

The volcanoes in Central America stand along the west coast. 
The volcanic deposits are extensive and deep. The eruptions 
began near the end of the Cretaceous period and still continue 
intermittently. The eruptive lavas and ashes are mostly andesite 
and basalt but include also rhyolite and trachyte, and, at a few 
places, some phonolite. (G. McL. Wo.) 

Population. — The total population of Central America (ex- 
cepting British Honduras) as estimated by official bureaux of 
the government of the countries, is 5,965,913. Its composition is 
varied, from virtually pure-blooded Spanish whites on the high- 
lands of Costa Rica to a mixture of Indian and negro which calls 
itself “Carib Indian” on the Caribbean coast of Nicaragua, Hon- 
duras and Guatemala (sec Ethnology, p. 12S). 

HISTORY 

Central America was discovered by Christopher Columbus 
himself on that last fateful voyage when he drove desperately 
westward from the Caribbean islands in a determination to find 
the strait to the China seas which he believed existed just beyond 
the barrier of the great continent that he had revealed to the 
world. He skirted the coast of Central America for virtually its 
full length, exploring the inlets and the immense lagoons, to the 
greatest of which his own crew gave a name in his honour — ^the 
Laguna del Almirante (“the Lagoon of the Admiral”). On this 
voyage, in 1502, Columbus founded in Costa Rica, the first colony 
in Central America, leaving his brother Bartholemew, in com- 
mand, but the Indians, whose gold ornaments had been accepted 
by the Spaniards as assurance that gold was abundant there, 
quickly dispersed the colony and its survivors rejoined Columbus. 
No rich source of the gold of these ornaments — rare archaeological 
treasures to-day — ^has ever been found in Costa Rica, and the 
absence of treasure in Central America was doubtless largely 
responsible for the fact that Central America was not the subject 
of spoliation. Its location close to what was to become the chief 
route of shipment to Spain of the treasures of Peru and of the 
Orient, made its control and its wise political administration im- 
portant in the eyes of Madrid. 

Guatemala was conquered by Pedro de Alvardo, as lieutenant 
and representative of Hernando Cortez, who himselPled his army 
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for part of the way from Mexico through the jungle wilderness 
in 1522 and 1523. Alvarado was opposed by the highland Indians, 
and a terrible battle was fought not far from Quezaltenango be- 
tween the Spaniards and the Indians imder Tecum, resulting in a 
defeat of the Indians which was apparently decisive. Costa Rica 
was conquered in 1513 by Pedro Arias de Avila, but the entire 
region from Mexico to Panama was made a portion of the vice- 
royalty of New Spain or Mexico, and after its organization as a 
captaincy general Costa Rica was included in the administrative 
unit. The conquest of the other Central American provinces was 
largely perfunctory, little opposition being encountered excepting 
on the Caribbean coast, where the Carib Indians were virtually 
exterminated. 

The captaincy general of Guatemala, including all of present day 
Central America and a portion of Mexico, declared its indepen- 
dence of Spain, with little bloodshed, on Sept. 15, 1821, and almost 
immediately thereafter came under the domination of the Emperor 
Iturbide of Mexico, and was part of his empire. The overthrow of 
the Mexican empire, however, returned the autonomy of Central 
America to its own people, the Mexicans retaining the former 
Guatemala territory now incorporated in the recognized national 
boundaries, long regarded as a Guatemalan “irredenta.” 

Central American Union.r— On July i, 1823, the first Central 
American union was formed, comprising the five old Spanish 
provinces, now Guatemala, Honduras, El Salvador, Nicaragua 
and Costa Rica, the only boundaries between the provinces and 
between Central America and the outside, being tho.se of the 
old Spanish administration; Belize had been occupied by British 
traders engaged in the hardwood lumber trade since the 17th 
century, and the eastern coast of Nicaragua was practically a 
British protectorate, under the name of “the Mosquito kingdom.” 
By the Clayton-Bulwer treaty of 1850 between the United States 
and Great Britain, Belize was recognized as a British possession 
and became British Honduras, while the protectorate of the Mos- 
quito coast was surrendered by Great Britain and the territory 
reverted to Nicaragua. The boundary between Costa Rica and 
Colombia was then, and continued until 1921 (when the con- 
troversy was, of course, between Costa Rica and Panama) to be 
in question, the settlement by Chief Justice White of the U.S. 
Supreme Court, confirming the earlier decision of the king of 
Spain, being accepted that year. The Mexican boundary and that 
of British Honduras, while somewhat vague in actual location, 
owing to the undeveloped condition of the country, were firmly 
established along parallels of latitude or degrees of longitude. 

The first Central American union, as formed in 1823, was 
dominated by the conserv^ative elements of Guatemala, including 
the clergy and Spanish administrators, and this domination proved 
irksome to the elements which, distant from Guatemala, had a 
more liberal idea of the independence and its potential possibilities 
for themselves. The first opposition to this union broke out in 
Honduras, where the Federalist or Liberal party had grown power- 
ful and had evolved strong leaders. Since that date, the political 
parties of all the Central American countries have sprung from 
these two parent stems, and continue the use of the names Con- 
servative and Liberal. Thus, even to-day, it may be safely said 
that the Conservatives of any one of the countries are closer to 
the Conservatives of the other countries than they are to the 
Liberals of their own country, the same being true of the Liberals. 
The complicated politics of Central America, with its wars and 
revolutions, are understandable only if that fact is remembered 
and counted upon. 

The bitter struggle which began in the *2os continued finally 
under the leadership of the great Guatemalan Conservative 
Rafael Cabrera, and the equally able and more spectacular Liberal 
leader of Honduras, Francisco Morazan. Morazan was finally de- 
feated and executed in 1842, and the federal union, which he had 
made his battle-cry, was dissolved. A union dominated from 
Guatemala was formed in the same year but without Costa Rica. 
This dissolved in 1825, and in 1850 Honduras, Salvador and 
Nicaragua formed another union which was broken up by the 
Guatemalans under Cabrera, as being a threat against the auton- 
omy of that country and the power of the Conservative party. 
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The battle for the union was the occasion of the landing in 
Nicaragua in 1856 of the American filibusterer, William Walker 
iq.v,), who joined forces with the Liberals in the struggle for 
the control of Nicaragua and was for a time the Liberal presi- 
dent of that Republic, and was attacked by the Conservative 
forces of all the countries of Central America, ultimately suffer- 
ing defeat and death at their hands. 

The efforts to form the Central American union lapsed after 
about i860, until 1876, when Justo Rufmo Barrios, the great 
Liberal leader of Guatemala, endeavoured to revive the old federal 
union, under various plans. He was killed in battle in 1885, in 
the course of an invasion of Salvador, then ruled by the Con- 
servatives, in a final effort to impose the union by force. Futile 
efforts at union were made in 1887, 1892, 1895, 1897 and 1898. 

In 1902, a move of considerable significance in Central American 
history took place at Corinto, Nicaragua, when representatives 
of Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Honduras and Salvador drew up a 
treaty creating a tribunal of Central American arbitrators for 
the pacific settlement of international disputes. Four years later, 
a dispute between Guatemala and Salvador reached a point where 
war was avoided only by the intervention of President Roosevelt 
of the United States and President Diaz of Mexico. This was 
followed by a conference on the high seas aboard the U.S. cruiser 
“Marblehead,*’ one of the shortest and most effective peace con- 
ferences on record and known in Central America as the “Peace 
of the mal de mer” As a result there was drawn up in San Jose, 
Costa Rica, on Sept. 15, 1906, a new treaty between Costa Rica, 
Honduras, Salvador and Guatemala, under the provisions of 
which the presidents of the United States and Mexico were agreed 
u\)on as umpires in any future international disputes between the 
signatory nations. 

Nicaragua was not a party to the San Jose pact, and its presi- 
dent, Jose Santos Zelaya, declined to join in it. Therefore, in 
1907, when Zelaya became involved in a controversy with Hon- 
duras over revolutionary activities in the ill-defined borderland 
between the two countries, Nicaragua offered to arbitrate under 
the Corinto plan before a commission of Central Americans, while 
Honduras was willing to arbitrate only under the San Jose plan, 
before the presidents of the United States and Mexico, No arbi- 
tration was taken, therefore, and the situation grew more serious, 
involving Salvador and threatening to involve Guatemala. The 
ultimate result >vas the mediation of the United States and the 
calling of the first Central American conference at Washington, 
which met on Nov. 13, 1907, representatives of all five of the 
republics being present. 

The conference resulted in the signing of a general treaty of 
peace and amity, including a provision that recognition should be 
withheld from revolutionary governments until the country suffer- 
ing the revolution had been reorganized by constitutional* means. 
It also resulted in the creation of the Central American court of 
justice, to be located at Cartago, Costa Rica, and to be formed of 
judges named by the five countries, sitting virtually continuously 
or subject to immediate call to settle all questions which diplomacy 
should fail to resolve, and to determine cases involving alleged 
denials of justice to private citizens of one country by the courts 
of another. 

Central American Court. — ^The court was established on 
May 25, 1908, at. Cartago, and was later removed to San Jose, 
where a handsome building, the gift of Andrew Carnegie, was 
erected for it. The court functioned smoothly until Costa Rica 
and Salvador brought before it their claims for alleged damages 
Irom the signing by Nicaragua of the Bryan-Chamorro treaty of 
1916, by which Nicaragua ceded to the United States in per- 
petuity the right to build an interoceanic canal following the chan- 
nel of the San Juan river and gave the United States the right to 
erect naval bases on the Com islands on the Caribbean coast and 
un Fonseca bay on the Pacific. Costa Rica held that its title to 
the southern shore of the chief mouth of the San Juan river had , 
not been recognized in the negotiations and Salvador that an | 
American naval base on Fonseca bay constituted a direct threat 
against its peace and sovereignty, as Salvador, equally with Hon- 
duras and Nicaragua, fronted upon and was exposed to the Bay 
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of Fonseca which the proposed base would command. 

In the controversy before the Central American court Nicaragua 
held that its treaties and relations with other powers were not 
subject to the scrutiny of the court, and when defeated in this 
stand, by a vote of four to one, withdrew from the court, and 
shortly thereafter the court ceased its functions. 

The 1923 Conference. — In 1920. new agitation for the forma- 
tion of a Central .American union arose, the interest centring in 
Guatemala, where this time the unionist movement was largely 
Conser\"ativc. The movement resulted, in Guatemala, in the over- 
throw of the government of Manuel Estrada Cabrera, who had 
been president of Guatemala for 18 years. A pact of union was 
drawn up, in Dec. 1920, with Guatemala. Salvador and Honduras 
signing. Costa Rica favourable and Nicaragua noncommittal. 
Honduras was prepared to give up its capital city, Tegucigaljm. 
to be made the capital of the union, and to removT its own capital 
to its former site, Comayagua. The overthrow of President Her- 
rera of Guatemala by a Liberal counter-revolution led by Jo.se 
Maria Orellana came on Dec. 6. 1920, and following its success, 
Guatemala withdrew from the union and the plan collapsed. The 
collapse of the 1920 effort for the union left Central America in 
a state of political uncertainty. Costa Rica in the meantime had 
had her unpleasant exi^ericncc with the Tinoco revolution and 
non-recognition abroad, and the counter-revolution had restored 
the old succession; Salvador had passed through a period of 
political uncertainty saved, finally, by the election of President 
Alfonso Quinonez, a strong ruler; Guatemala, under President 
Orellana, was settling down to pros|x?rity and peace, but Honduras 
was uncertain, and the revolution which broke out in 1924 was 
in the air, with danger to all establi.shed governments in Central 
America. 

At this juncture, a second Washington conference of the Central 
American States was called, which met on Dec. 4, J922, and ad- 
journed on Feb. 7, 1923. The American secretary of State, Charles 
E. Hughes, presided personally at all the ses.sion.s, and the 14 
treaties and conventions then drawn uf) were signed by all the 
countries, and one of them (providing for commis.sion.s of in- 
quiry as a basis for arbitration) by the United States ns well. The 
1923 conventions and treaties were regarded in Washington as 
destined to clear the troubled political waters of Central America, 
but none of the five countries ratified all of the treaties, and those 
still unratified include that providing for commi.s.sions of inquiry, 
the only one to which the United States is a signatory. The gen- 
eral treaty of i)cace and amity, signed by all the countries, went 
further than that of 1907 and provided that the nations would not 
recognize rulers in the other nations who had come into power 
by a revolution or coup d'etat, nor the succeeding governments, 
even if installed as a result of an election, if the head of the 
State was a leader, or a close relative of a leader of the revolution 
or coup d'Stat. The department of State of the United States, in 
connection with its effort .s to forestall the Honduran revolution 
of 1924, issued a note to the contending parties in Honduras (and 
caused it to be sent to the foreign offices of the other Central 
American countries) to the effect that while not a signatory to 
this treaty, it would follow this test of legitimacy in according its 
own recognition to new governments in Central America. 

The j)olitical developments in Nicaragua following the with- 
drawal of the American marines in 1925 (see Nicaragua) were 
based in part on the literal support of Washington of this jHilicy, 
and this in turn has brought forward the criticism that with 
Washington’s effort to eliminate the right of revolution as the 
escape-valve of oppressed peoples, there should go a correspond- 
ing provision, by Washington, of the assurance of fair elections 
at which the majority might express itself, and that Washington 
should support the legitimate succession when imiierilled. The 
former dictum was accepted by Henry L Stim.son, the investi- 
gator sent by President Coolidge in 1927, and an election guarded 
by U.S. marines was assured for 1928, but the policy of supi>ort- 
ing legitimate governments was declared an impossible develop- 
ment of the situation enunciated in the case of Washington’s re- 
fusal of aid to Vice President Juan B. Sacasa when he was driven 
out of Nicaragua by the Chamorro revolution in 1925. 
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Communicationt. — ^The geographical situation in Central 
America is such that peace between the countries, freedom from 
domestic disturbance within and, probably, the possibility of a 
federation of the five countries in a union at some future date, 
is more dependent on communications than on p)olitics. It is 
probable that peace will be assured with an adequate system of 
roads wit hin the countries and that international wars will end with 
the building of railways between countries. 

Two of the countries, Guatemala and Costa Rica, have trans- 
continental railway systems. Practically all the commercial rail- 
ways in Central America are 36in. gauge. One country, Honduras, 
has only one general commercial line, the others being owned and 
operated by banana companies on the Caribbean coast. Nicaragua 
has only one railway, paralleling the Pacific coast, from the port 
of Cortino to Leon, Managua and Granada. Salvador and Guate- 
mala have comparatively adequate railway systems, all — excepting 
the British-owned line from San Salvador to Acajutla in Salvador 
— owned by the International Railways of Central America, a 
United States enterprise. 

The highway development of Central America, while not so 
rapid, even proportionately, as in South American countries gen- 
erally, is advancing steadily. Salvador is the most advanced, a 
nation-wide system having been planned in 1926 and being now 
steadily under way. Guatemala is second, with a fairly general 
highway plan, partially executed. Honduras has depended more 
on highways than have the other countries, and has a magnificent 
and extremely expensive road from the Pacific port of Amapala 
(San Lorenzo on the mainland is the terminus of the highway) to 
Tegucigalpa, and the through road to the Caribbean coast, by 
highway and lake boat, to the head of the National railway at 
Portrerillos is now open most of the year making automobile 
traffic comfortable. 

Nicaragua has suffered more than any of the other countries 
from lack of adequate communications, and excepting for the 
highway from Managua to Matagalpa, open during the dry sea- 
son and usually passable in the wet season, has been almost un- 
developed. On the Atlantic and Pacific sides, the lack of rock 
for road construction has been a serious obstacle, and in the 
mountains the absence of settlements has made the construction 
of roads expensive in proportion to their benefit. The railway to 
the Atlantic coast has long been an unattainable ideal, and ade- 
quate highway development a serious government problem. Costa 
Rica, with its transcontinental railway system, has been virtually 
without feeder railways or roads, and concentration of the life 
of the country on the plateau has been a necessary result. It has 
planned an adequate highway system, but so far development has 
been slow. 

Economic Development. — Economically, Central America is 
still in an era of patcrnistic plantation production, having few 
factories, a small variety of agricultural products, and importing 
a great variety of goods in exchange for its staple products: coffee, 
sugar, hides and bananas. Costa Rica produces little excepting 
coffee and bananas and a small quantity of gold, importing cattle, 
wheat, rice and beans from Nicaragua and Salvador. Nicaragua 
is a producer of coffee and sugar, while cattle and foodstuffs arc 
also listed in its export products. Honduras is a cattle and banana 
country, but produces much of the food and coffee consumed and 
considerable tobacco and sugar. Salvador is a producer of coffee, 
although it also produces and exports foodstuffs and certain 
specialties like balsam and indigo. Guatemala is a producer of 
coffee, sugar and bananas; cattle are fattened on its ranges and 
slaughtered for the market in Mexico. The countries are as a 
whole, however, producers of but two crops; coffee and bananas. 
Coffee is grown under plantation conditions with many disad- 
vantages to the working p)opulation. The coffee of Central 
America is of an exceptional quality, that of Costa Rica being 
virtually all sold in London for special blends, and that of Guate- 
mala finding its best market in Germany, The banana industry, 
while highly producti%^e, is a foreign-owned enterprise, highly | 
organized and not closely identified with the countries. 

The opportunities for the development of Central America have j 
always seemed tempting, and British and German capital has j 


found a ready investment as has, in more recent years, Ameri< 
capital, in increasing amounts. The lack of abundant labour si 
plies has been a deterrent to Central America’s economic devel 
ment, but the proximity of the producing regions to the k 
coastline and the possibilities of machine development of t 
agricultural resources have been tempting. Little mining has b< 
done on a large scale, owing to the character of the count 
which has few mineralized sections, and these not of great ri( 
ness. The chief importance of Central America as an econon 
unit seems to be derived from its proximity to the Panama car 
and from the possibility of the building of another canal throu 
Nicaragua, placing the countries close to the interest and possil 
economic development of the United States. 

Bibliography. — H. H. Bancroft, History of Central America (i8J 
go); Stephen Bonsai, The American Mediterranean (1912); Ches 
Lloyd Jones, Caribbean Interests of the United States (1916) ; Da 
G. Munro, The Five Republics of Central America (1916) ; L. 
Elliot, Central America (1924) ; W. S. Robertson, History of i 
Latin American Nations (1925) ; Wallace Thompson, Rainbow Cou 
tries of Central America (1926) ; G. Reginald Knock, Central a 
South America. Compare also the following: A Central Americ 
League of Nations (Part III. of a trilogy on “The New Pan-Amc 
canism”) World Peace Foundation, Boston, 1917; Annals of I 
Academy of Political and Social Science, Philadelphia, July, 19; 
for a series of addresses on Central American policies by vario 
authorities; publications in 1927 and 1928 by the Foreign Poli 
Association, New York. (W. Tiio.) 

ETHNOLOGY 

The aboriginal inhabitants of Central America differ in siieec 
in physical type, and in manner of life. Before the Spanish color 
zation these contrasts were much more marked, and from tl 
study of linguistic and archaeological evidence it is clear th 
the district comprising southern Mexico and Central Ameri 
never was an isolated and self-contained ethnic unit. On tl 
contrary, to this focus of highly developed civilizations barbarh 
tribes had pressed from both the north and the south. Hence 1 
explain the present it is necessary to examine the past. 

The most ancient people as yet revealed by the spade in Midd 
America have lost their very name in the mists of the past, ar 
their culture is known to-day simply as the “archaic.” It hi 
been traced under lava flows and huge beds of volcanic ash froi 
the Valley of Mexico to Salvador. These people were not prim 
tive, for they understood the arts of weaving and pottery makin 
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Their cultural status may be compared to that of the presen 
Pueblo Indians. How long ago they flourished cannot be said 
There is also reason to believe that at least one other stream o 
culture existed contemporaneously in Middle America. 

Before the beginning of the Christian era there began an influ 
of population from South America, represented by archaeologica 
remains and by many tribes speaking dialects of the Chibchai 
tongue of Colombia and Ecuador. In the i6th century they occu 
pied practically all of Panama and Costa Rica, eastern Nicaragua 
and possibly eastern Honduras. These various historic group: 
probably do not represent the spearhead of the thrust northward 
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VILLAGE AND COUNTRY SCENES IN CENTRAL AMERICA 


1. Native type of Costa Rica 

2. Jungle stream descending Into volcanic pit. Numerous volcanoes and 

volcanic deposits along the west coast. Eruptions began near the 
end of the Cretaceous period and still continue intermittently 

3. Street scene in a Honduras village, characteristic of all Central American 

countries 


4. Guatemala. Agua. the volr.ano which overhangs Antigua, the old 

capital. Eruptions have destroyed the city thrice in four centuries 

5. Managua, Nicaragua. A better-class patio, showing kitchen and laundry 

6. Guatemala. Market place in Quezaitenango 

7. Outskirts of Port Barnot. Guatemala. Note the flimsy construction 

of the houses 
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The first coiners either may have been the Maya and Chorotega 
(see below), or else some of the small isolated tribes living in 
areas of refuge, such as the Xinca. 

By the beginning of the Christian era two large linguistic 
groups, Maya and Chorotega, had assumed a definitely historic 
pattern. Owing to their use of writing and the calendar, definite 
dates can be applied to their archaeological remains thencefor- j 
ward. The Chorotega then lived in western Honduras and pos- 
sibly parts of Guatemala. From this region they were displaced 
by the Maya, who forced them to move to the north and south. 
At the time of the Spanish conquest they had settled in southern 
Mexico and also on the south coasts of Costa Rica, Nicaragua and ; 
Honduras. The first great Maya cities arose on the plains of 
northern Guatemala, to-day an almost uninhabited jungle. Here 
they erected a host of well-built edifices of stone and concrete. 
About the beginning of the 6th century a.d. construction ceased, 
and it has generally been assumed that the Maya immediately 
abandoned these cities. Recent archaeological studies, however, 
indicate that they continued to occupy some at least of the older 
towns. At any rate, it is known, from ancient writings, that the 
Maya had discovered and partly colonized Yucatan as early as 
the 4th century. They now proceeded to (Kipulate it and also the 
highlands of southern Mexico and Guatemala. By the 1 1 th cen- 
tur>' l)Oth in Yucatan and Guatemala the Maya had established a 
series of powerful principalities and again were housed in well- 
built cities of stone. In Yucatan there arose a league of three 
princely houses, the Itza, Xiu, and Cocom, who dominated the 
t)eninsula in unity for 200 years. In a.d. 1201, a civil war broke 
out, the Itza capital was sacked with the aid of Toltec mercen- 
aries, and the Itza were forced to withdraw to the jungles of Gua- 
temala. where they maintained their ancient civilization against all 
attacks until the end of the 17th century. In Yucatan the Cocom 
iamily became the overlords of the peninsula, but they were 
overthrown in turn by a coalition of petty princes organized by 
the Xiu in 1458. When the Spaniards reached Yucatan it was 
badly disorganized politically as it had been ravaged for over 300 
years by intermittent warfare. 

In Guatemala by the 12th century there had also arisen a series 
of well -organized kingdoms and principalities, of which those of 
the Quiche (g.v ), Cakchiquel, and Zutuhil were the most note- 
worthy. Here again was enacted a series of bitter wars which ter- 
minated only with the Spjanish conquest. 

According to their traditions the Toltec settled in central Mexico 
in AD. 752, and there developed a kingdom which lasted until 
1070. By all accounts, it is clear that the Toltec and Maya 
princes of both Yucatan and Guatemala were friendly, and that 
intermarriages took place occasionally. Indeed it has been sug- 
gested that the Toltec were a Maya tribe who wandered to Mexico 
and there borrowed the Nahua tongue of their neighbours. Upon 
the downfall of their empire part of the Toltec went to Yucatan 
as mercenaries. Others pushed southward and settled in Guate- 
mala, Honduras, Salvador and Nicaragua, where they were en- 
countered by the Spaniards. 

The Aztec, the last comers in the Valley of Mexico, founded 
their capital in 1325 and rapidly rose in military power. Like the 
Toltec they spoke Nahuatl, a tongue related to Indian languages 
of the United States, such as the Utc. Although they overran 
Central America with semi-military trading expeditions, they made 
no permanent settlements excejjt two small colonies in Salvador 
and Panama. Two other tribes, the Subtiaba of Nicaragua and 
the Tlappanec of Guerrero, both small and obscure peoples, show 
linguistic connection with the United States. Their tongues have 
recently been connected with the Coahuiltecan languages of 
northern Mexico and Texas as well as with the Hokan of Cali- 
fornia. Other small tribes exist in Central America but their 
linguistic relationship remains doubtful. These include the 
Xicaque, Lenca and Paya of Honduras and the Xinca of Guate- 
mala. It has been suggested that they are related to each other 
and to the Mixe-Zoque tongues of southern Mexico. 

Finally, on the north coast of Honduras and adjacent portions 
of British Honduras there live Carib Indians. They came origi- 
nally St. Vincent wbtrt they caused the English much 
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i trouble. In 1796 they were deported at a cost of nearly $5,000,000. 

I Many of them show a strong infusion of negro blood. 


Indians of Central America 


Stock and dialect 

Location 

Number 

\akua 



Alaguilac 

rtuatemala 


Pipil ... 

Ciuatcmala, Salvadt>r 


Nicarao, Nahuatlaco, Desagua* 



dero 

Nicaragua 


Ragaccs .... 

(\)sta kica 


Sigua 

1 'anama 


( 'o(t huiltec ♦ U okiin 



Subtial)a 

Nicaragua 


Maribichicoa 

Nicaragua 


Perhaps Mixe-/oqne 



Paya 

lloiulura.s 

< .500 

Xicaijiic 

Honduras 


1 .enca 

llondurus, Salvador 

JS.ooo 

Xinca 

( iuutcmalu 

10.000 

Cht*roirf*a 



C'holuteca 

1 lomluroH 


Mungue 

Nicaragua 


Orotina 

Costa Kica 


MiiVii 



Lacandon 

Mexico, ( fuatemala 

500 

Mam 

Mexico, ( ■imUMimla 

1 15, OCX) 

Chuj 

Mexico, ( tuatemalu 

i.^i.ooo 

Jacaltec 1 

Mexico, ( luatemula 

,^(),CXX) 

Motozintlec 

Mexico, ( tiiaternala 

.t.CXX) 

Ixil 

( iuatenuilu 

I -?,ooo 

.'\gimcalcc 

( •uatemula 

4,000 

(’horti 

( 'tualemala, Honduras 

:^o,cxx) 

Quiche 

( 'fuulemala 

.^VH,cx>o 

('akdii<|Ui‘l 

( fuaternala 

1,^1 ,(X )0 

Zutuhil 

( (uatemala 

i4,cx>o 

rspjinlfc 

( iuatemula 

S,ooo 

Kekchi 

( fuutenmla 

Ho.CX )0 

I’okonchi 

( luatcmala 

JO, OCX) 

I’ukoman 

( luateinala 

fi 0 ,CX )0 

Perhaps C hi In ha n 



Lisluiue 

Salvador 

t . <,ooo 

(’acai»fKTa 

Salvad<»r 

t . s .OCX) 

.Matagalpa 

Nicaragua 


Ulva 

Nicaragua 


MoM|uito 

Niiaragua 


Sumo 

Nicaragua 


Chi In ha 

I 


Kama 

.Nicaragua 


< fuatu.so ((’orobici), t iuctar, VoU), 



Suerre ... 

Northern Costa Kica 

300 

[ CaW'cera 

Costa Kica 


1 Kribri 

Costa Kica 


'I'C-rraba 

('osUi Kua, Panama 


Boruca 

CosUi Ki< u, Paiuima 


Dorasi^uc 

Panama 


(iuaymi 

Panama 

S.ooo 

1 C'una .... 

l*anama 

JSfOOO 

: Carih . • i 

Uritish Honduras 



The conditions under which individual Indian trifles live 
to-day in Central America dt^jicnd-s on their inherited culture, their 
environment, and their culture-contacts with Eurojx*an.s. In 
Guatemala throughout the highland.s the Indian ha.s been forced 
to support the £uro[x;an population through a .system of |H;onage 
little better than slavery. However, he has maintained his racial 
purity, his language, his distinctive and lK;autiful costumes, and 
beneath a veneer of Christianity, much of hi.s ancient religion. In 
this region, the Eurojican domination has meant for the Indian the 
introduction of new food plants such as coffee, the substitution of 
taskmasters of his own race by foreigners, and the suppression of 
certain liberties such as intertribal warfare and religious ritual. 
Their lot is not enviable, but probably they are a.s well off mate- 
rially, excepting the ancient nobility, as before the Conquest. In 
Honduras, Salvador (except the west) and Nicaragua, most of 
the Indian population has fused with European blood to form the 
ladmo class, which makes up the bulk of the population. Aspiring 
to a European scale of living, these people often retain many 
traits of their Indian ancestors, and through poverty are forced to 
exist in the same manner as the Indians themselves. There is 
little social diKrimination against the ladmo, so, as he usually 
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owns little or no property, he often resorts to violent political 
action as a short cut to wealth. Indeed it is said that the present 
political divisions in Nicaragua arc based on the pre-Columbian 
hostility of the Mangue and Nicarao tribes. 

Along the Atlantic coast of Central America from central Hon- 
duras to the south-east there exist scattered Indian tribes who 
maintain a semi-independence. They live chiefly by hunting and 



Chart showing the distribution of the chief Indian tribes of 
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fishing. All of them are ngriculturali.sts, but in general their food- 
plants point towards South America rather than North America. 
EuroiK*an diseases, alcohol, and a jungle environment are leading 
them towards extinction. The San Hlas, who have excluded 
Europeans from their territory, are the largest and most vigorous 
of t he.se hunting tribes. 

All of the ('entral American Indians have come under the in- 
fluence of Christianity. Even .some of the wdlder tribes call them- 
selves Christians. In general the Indian has not been hostile to 
the new religion, but has seen no reason for abandoning his own. 
The result hn.s been a curious blend, finding expression in exotic 
cults such as the famous Black Christ of Eisquipulas, In Central 
America, as long ago in Euroiv, the church has had to extend its 
mantle over paganism which it could not extirpate. 

BinMoe.RAriiy. — D. G. Brinton, cd.. The hfaya Chronicles (Phila- 
delphia, 1883) ; also Annals of the Cakchiquels (Philadelphia, 1885) ; 
Brasseur dc Bourbourg, cd., Popol (i8f)i); E. G. Squler, Notes 
on Central America (1855) ; Walter Lehmann, Zentral-Ameriha 
(jg3o) ; Cyrus Thomas and j. R. Swanton, ^‘Indian Languages of 
Mexico and Central America,” Bui. i, 44. Bureau of American Eth- 
nology (iQii) ; W. M. Gabb, On the Indian tribes and /on.cwrtgrv of 
Costa Rica, Proc. Am. Philos. Soc. vol. xiv. (Philadelphia, 1875) ; Karl 
Sapt>cr, Mittrdamerikanhche Reisen aus Studien ans den Jahren 188S 
bis iQOO (Braunschweig, igos). *‘Dcr gegenw^artige Stand der ethno- 
graphischen Kenntnis von Mittelamerika,” in Archiv. fiir Anthropolo- 
gies N.F. Bd. iil. (Braunschweig, 1904). (S. K. L.) 

ARCHAEOLOGY 

The archaeology of Mexico and Central America cannot be 
discussed in terms of modem geography. The southern half of 
Mexico, with Guatemala, British Honduras, the north of the 
republic of Honduras (at least) and Salvador, constitute an 
archaeological complex which can only be examined as a whole. 
Further south, the ancient culture of Nicaragua is still very 
obscure, although it was evidently subjected to influences from the 
north. These influences extended into certain regions of Costa 
Rica, and even of Panama, although, in the two last-named 
Republics, they were clearly of late introduction, find the indige- 
nous culture displays increasing affinities with that of the Southern 


Continent. The region as a whole is characterised by gpreat lin- 
guistic diversity, but certain main groups may be distinguished 
w'hich apF)ear to coincide fairly accurately with the archaeological 
areas. Details may be obtained from the linguistic surveys 
I published by Thomas, Swanton and Lehmann. 

The Antilles, ethnologically and culturally belong to South 
America, and their archaeology is treated in connection with that 
of the Southern Continent. 

The Ancient Maya, — The earliest manifestation of a superior 
form of culture in the area is associated with the Maya. The term 
is linguistic, and includes a large number of tribes speaking differ- 
ent dialects spread over a wide area. The culture, in its earliest 
known phases, attained a high level and is characterised by great 
proficiency in architecture, stone-carving, pottery and the textile 
arts, in spite of a complete ignorance of iron, of the principle of 
the wheel (either for pottery or traction), and of the true arch. 
A special feature of this semi-civilization was an elaborate 
“hieroglyphic” script, and a very complicated calendar. The 
greater part of the recorded inscriptions consist of elaborate 
calcndrical computations, which can now be read, and many of 
the monuments can be placed in their chronological sequence. 
The correlation of Maya dating with European chronology, how- 
ever, is still somewhat obscure, though the most likely theories 
differ by less than three centuries (see Chro.volocy and 
Calendar). 

Early Hiitory.— The earliest phase of Maya culture, to judge 
from recorded dates, occupied a very definite area, roughly in the 
shape of an inverted triangle, the base of which extends almost 
horizontally from the ruined site of I’alenque, in the Mexican 
state of Chiapas, to the Atlantic, with its apex resting on the site 
of Copan, in the Republic of Honduras. The earliest dates so far 
recorded have been found at Tikal and Uaxactun towards the 
north-eastern comer of the area. The continuity of dates at 
various settlrment.s indicates that the region was in continuous 
occupation for over four centuries. This period is known as the 
Early Maya Empire. Tow^ards the close of the period, there is 
evidence of an extension northwards, resulting in an abrupt deser- 
tion of the ancient sites, and a transference of the population to 
Yucatan. The latest dates at the important Old Empire sites are 



Mayan monument reclaimed from the jungle of ouirigua. guate- 
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covered by a very short span of years. The cause, or combination 
of causes, w*hich led to this migration, are still obscure. 

The Maya occupation of Yucatan is generally known as the 
"New Empire,” and is distinguished by a modification of the dat- 
ing system, and certain architectural and artistic peculiarities, 
best expressed in the important settlements of Chichi ltz& and 
Uxmal. A further development occurred later, owing to Toltec 
influences emanating from the X'alley of Mexico (see below). For 
this period there exist certain semi-historical documents, the 
chronicles of the Tutul-Xiu tribe (known as the Books of Ckilhn 
Balam), which were reduced to wanting in post<onquest times and 
the invaluable account of Bishop Landa (1566) (see Bibb* 
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ography). Though the main body of the early Maya migrated 
north, it is dear that a branch travelled west, bemuse monuments, 
bearing dates later than any of those within the early Maya area, 
have been discovered at Sacchana in the direction of Oaxaca. In 
fact the Maya calendar, and much of Maya culture, appears to 
have been adopted by the Zapotec tribes of Oaxaca, and to have 
spread thence to the Valle>^ of Mexico, though in attenuated form. 
Here it was developed by the Toltec, the first wave of a stream 
of immigrants from the north (all speaking dialects of a common 
language, known as Nahuatl) of which the final wave was repre- 
sented by the Aztec. The ultimate rise to power of the Aztec 
resulted in the emigration of large bodies of Toltec from Mexico, 
and the spread of Toltec influence among the Totonac peoples of 
Vera Cruz, and the later Maya of Yucatan. An interesting prob* 
1cm is provided by the Huaxtcc people, inhabiting the Panuco 
\ alley, north of the Totonac, and separated by them from the 
main body of Maya to whom they ^long linguistically. Stone 
sculpture has been found in this area, but no trace of a script. 
Their pottery^ bears a close resemblance to the pre-Toltcc remains 
of the Mexican Valley, and to certain, apparently, very early pot- 
tery discovered in the Maya Area. They represent apparently, a 
very early branch of the Maya stock, isolated by the intrusion of 
immigrant tribes before the great development of Maya culture. 
Further results of the succes.sive incursions of Nahuatl-sp<'aking 
tribes from the north are indicated in subsequent paragraphs. | 

Mexican immigration into Yucatan heralded the disruption of 
the later Maya Empire. For two centuries the country was con- 
trolled by a “triple alliance” between the settlements of Chich^n 
Itza, Uxmal and Mayapan. Dissension arose and the rulers of I 
Mayapan employed Toltec mercenaries to coerce their allies. The 
Toltec received Chichen Itzd as the reward of their aid, and 
erected there some of the most imposing buildings in their own tra- I 
ditional style. Subsequent history is concerned with the inter- 
necine feuds of the various clans, and internal strife, complicated 
by pestilence, had seriously reduced the level of Maya culture by 
the time that the arrival of the Spaniards extinguished it for ever. 

Architecture.— The stone-built settlement.n consist for the 
most part of a complex arrangement of pyramidal mounds, often 
crowned by temples, and other buildings, usually arrang(‘d round 
ojien courts, in w’hich were erected monolithic stelae and altars. 
The pyramids are of the “stepiped” variety, faced with cut stone 
bloclw, and usually furnished with a stairw’ay on one or more 
sides. These American mounds, though sup)erficially resembling 
certain of the pyramids of Eg>q)t, p)crformed a different function. 
The £g>'ptian pyramid was fundamentally a tomb; the American 
pyramid was a substructure for a temple or an altar. Such erec- 
tions, as a settlement grew^ in impjortance, were often enlarged by 
the addition of another “skin” of masonry. Stone tools alone were 
available for quarrying and carving, and the remains so far dis- 
covered represent a remarkable achievement on the part of a 
primitive people. The Maya mason was ignorant of the true arch. 
Buildings were roofed by means of a scries of over-stepiping 
courses, which approached one another until they could be united 
by a series of single slabs. Above this was added a thick layer of 
solid masonry, and in many cases a lofty “roof-comb,” the weight 
of which kept the false arch firm. But the system entailed great 
thickness of walls (to withstand the outward thrust of the false 
arch), and provided for interior chambers only of very restricted 
width. But the deep entablatures and lofty roof-combs provided 
a wonderful space for exterior ornamentation, and of this the 
Maya builder took full advantage. At some sites ornamentation 
in stucco was applied (notably at Palenque ), but in the Later 
Empire, when the desire for decoration lost all restraint, the stone 
blocks were carved so that the whole facade of a building became 
a kind of architectural mosaic. Doonvays were usually bridged 
with wooden lintels, the decay of which has led to the collapse of 
many of the heavy entablatures. The pillar, as such, was prac- 
tically non-existent in Old Empire times; broken sections of the 
wll served the pun>ose. But as, in later times, buildings became 
lighter and more commodious, Tohec influence introduced serp^ent- 
forms and car3^tids (notably at (Thicb^ Itza). In the erection 
of buildings relatively small blocks of stone were employed, the 
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bonding of comers was not practised, and mortar was not used. 
The rapid growth of tropical vegetation, thrusting its roots be- 
tween unmortared blocks, is mainly respxinsible for the collapse 
of Maya structures. In one site alone, the newly -explored site 
of Lul>aantun in British Honduras, has mcgalithic building been 
found. Here a hill-tcrrace, concealed by later masonry, was 
revealed by excavation, constructed of huge blocks some of 
which measure 5X4X2 feet. But the stelae and altars found at 
most of the important sites arc mcgalithic ; huge blocks of stone, 
covered with intricate carving, the largest of which Ut Quirigun) 
measures some 25 ft. above ground. These stelae were erected to 
mark the passing of a katun (a period of, roughly, 20 years). At 
the site last mentioned they were replaced for a certain p>eriod 
by the monolithic figures of grotesque monsters. The quarrying, 
transport, and sculpturing of such huge blocks constitute a re- 
markable achievement on the part of iirtisan.s working by stone- 
age methods. (Ser Holmes in the Bibliography ) The Maya 
“cities” were not cities in the ordinary sense. They cannot have 
lieen citadels, because the most elementary rules of defence arc 
neglected. They w’ere probably observatories and ccrcmoninl cen- 
tres, inhabited by the priests and chiefs, whither the population 
at large rep)aired to px^rform their religious ceremonies at slated 
times. 

Religion,* — The early Maya religion can only be guessed from 
the accounts given of the beliefs of the later Maya (overlaid by 
Mexican influence), recorded by l^nda and Cogolludo; such 
echoes as arc provided by Mexican ritual; the tribal traditions 
of the Quiche p)eople of western (luatemala (contained in the 
Popol Vtih, reduced to writing in post-conquest times, l)Ut ob- 
viously Toltec in origin); and the Maya sculp)! ures and three 
.surviving Maya manu.scripts. (For details see the Bimjoc.KAPHY.) 
The great creator-god of the Maya was Kukulcan {kukul^ the 
quetzal-bird; ra^K-snuke), whose name was Jiternlly translated 
by the Toltec and Aztec as Quetzalcoatl. It ap)t)fnrs in the (Quiche 
legends as Gucumatz. His emblem was a fciUhered serpent, and, 
in later times, a man w'ith bird and scn>ent attributes. He was 
“the feathered snake that goes in the waters,” the ripple, born of 
wind and water, repireseriting breath and movement and therefore 
life. Another high god was Itzamna, a sky-god, corresp)unding to 
the Greek Zeus. He is reprc.sented by the Hurakan of the Quich6 
legend, and exactly paralleled by the Aztec TezcatJii>oca. But 
more important in popular ritual was the rain-god C har, whose 
portrait with p)enduiouB nose is the most frequent in Maya art. 
The nose was borrowed from the rudimentary trunk of the tapir 
which was believed to be closely assoc iated with lightning. Highly 
impiortant also was the death-god, whose portrait as a skull or 
.skeleton is almost as frequent in the sculptures. The .sun-god and 
maize-god ap)p)car to have played less impiortant p)art«, though the 
former had considerable signifiranrc in connection with the 
calendar. Many other deities of lesser importance are mentioned 
by the early chroniclers, as presiding over certain arts and occu- 
pations (see C8p>ccially the account of the seasonal festivals 
given by Landa). On the whole, Maya religion was a worship of 
the powers of nature, i)Ius a mysterious creator- and culture-god, 
whose worship was of rather an esoteric nature. In the life of the 
ordinary individual the rain-god was probably of primary impor- 
tance, because economic life was based on the maize-plant. Of 
ritual in the early times practically nothing is known, but all 
evidence seems to indicate that human sacrifice was not p)rac- 
tised. On the other hand blood-offerings were made on the part 
of individual worshipixrrs by piercing the ears or tongue. Human 
sacrifice seems to have been introduced into Yucatan from 
Mexico, and was certainly prevalent there at the time of the 
Spanish conquest, though it was not practised on the same scale 
as among the Aztec. Burial customs are obscure, because the 
climate, both humid and tropical, is not favourable to the preserva- 
tion of human remains. Both inhumation and cremation were 
practised by the Maya of Yucatan at the Conquc.st, but crema- 
tion seems to have been restricted to certain ruling families who 
had immigrated from Mexico in Toltec times and later. Ortainly 
there is no evidence which would associate cremation with the 
Early Maya. 
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Social Life. — ^The social life of the Early Maya can only be 
guessed. Stone-built settlements of such size, bearing evidence of 
long occupation, could only have been erected and developed by 
a large, settled population, held under strong control. The evi- 
dence of the monuments implies that this control, in early times, 
was religious. Presumably many of the figures in Maya sculpture 
represent chiefs, but in every case the priestly aspect of chief- 
tainship is accentuated. Their equipment is of a highly ceremonial 
nature, even to their stone-bladed spicars and axes. In the Later 
Empire, the reliefs carved under Toltec influence show real 
fighting-weapons, barbed throwing spears and hooked sfiear- 
throwers. The Spaniards found the inhabitants of Yucatan 
equipped with bows, which do not appear on the monuments. 
In brief, the evidence seems to indicate that the early Maya were 
a peaceable people, ruled by priest -kings. Mexican immigration 
into Yucatan accentuated the secular side of rulcrship, especially 
in connection with leadership in war. Later still, the bow was 
introduced, again from Mexico, and this weapon, at the time of 
the Conquest, was particularly associated with the upper classes, 
who were of immigrant (Nahuatl), stock. The introduction of 
the bow into Mexico and the Maya region marks a definite phase 
in the cultural development of Central America. As regards the 
daily life of the late Maya at the time of the Conquest, details 
can be found in the works of Cogolludo and Landa and in the 
Popol Vuh. They arc epitomized in Joyce (see Bibliography). 
But the practice of artificial deformation practised by the Maya 
from the earliest times needs especial mention. A receding fore- 
head was a canon of beauty, and the desired effect was jiroduccd 
by fastening a board across the head of the infant in its cradle. 
Hence the rather displeasing (to European eyes) physiognomy 
shown in the monuments. The filing and inlay of the front 
teeth (with turquoise or obsidian) was also practised, and inlaid 
teeth are not infrequent in Early Maya burials. 

Economic Life. — The basis of the economic life of the Maya 
was the cultivation of the maize-plant, of which many varieties 
were found in America at the time of the Discovery. The wild 
[larent-plant has only recently been identified as the “leosintc” 
{Euchlaena mrxicana), indigenous to the uplands of Mexico and 
Guatemala. But the wide gap which separates the two suggests 
a long period of intensive cultivation, which would relate the 
beginnings of American culture to a period far anterior to the 
earliest dated Maya monument, and has a distinct bearing on the 
question of the indigenous nature of Maya culture. But though 
maize was the staidc, other food-plants were cultivated, such as 
cacao and beans. Hunting and trapping occupied much of the 
time of the male population, and bee-keeping was an important 
industry. Fishing, where rivers and lagoons provided the oppor- 
tunity, provided a further food-.supply, and various food-animals, 
such as turkeys and gee.se, were kept in domesticity. The early 
monuments, which represent in the main only ceremonial scenes, 
shed little light on the daily life of the early Empire, but there is 
no reason to suppose that it differed in essentials from that of 
their descendants in Yucatan as described by Landa and Cogol- 
ludo. 

Arts and Crafts. — ^Judged by the highest standards, the Maya 
were eminent as wood-carvers, stone-workers, potters and weavers. 
Their achievements arc the more remarkable because they were 
ignorant of any “u.scfur' metal, of the potter’s wheel, and of any 
but the most primitive form of loom. Examples of early Maya 
wood-carving are excessively rare, owing to climatic conditions, 
but the few st>ecimens preserved (mostly from the early site at 
Tikal) show an extraordinary delicacy in relief -treatment. In the 
handling of stone, especially the monolithic stelae, the Maya 
mason showed an almost contemptuous mastery of his material. 
The mere quarrying of such huge blocks, by means of stone tools, 
is a remarluible feat, apart from subsequent transport and carv- 
ing. The earliest dated stelae exhibit a “wood” technique; 
quadrangular pillars with a human figure in relief practically 
enclosed in the block. Later sculptures show the figure emerging 
from the block and approximating to the “round.” The earliest 
sculptures show a highly-sophisticated art, convqritionalized and 
overlaid with s>Tnbolical details. It is probable that during the 
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long years which went to the development of Maya culture, 
wooden monuments were erected which have not survived the 
climate. In low-relief carving the Maya excelled, and the examples 
from such sites as Palenque and Mench6 surpass, in point of per- 
spective, the reliefs of Egypt or Mesopotamia. Sculpture in the 
round, on a life-size scale, is rare, except at Palenque, but many 
of the lesser carvings in basalts and jadeites exhibit the same 

purity of line and aloof dignity 
as the reliefs. Maya sculptural 
art is essentially static, and, ow- 
ing to its religious basis, often 
overlaid with symbolical detail; 
but many of the sculptures ex- 
press movement, although this 
feature was lost in the more 
highly conventionalized sculp- 
tures of the New Empire. 

The Early Maya were masters 
in the art not only of stone- 
cutting and polishing, .but of stone-flaking. The implements of 
chert, chalcedony and obsidian, fashioned both by primary and 
secondary flaking, can hardly he surpassed throughout the world. 
The art of pottery-making was highly developed under the 
Early Maya regime. The wheel was unknown, but the various 
processes of modelling, coiling and even moulding were prac- 
tised from early times. Oniamentation was provided by means of 
painting in slip, by incision in the damp clay, by engraving after 
sun-drying or firing, or by means of stamps. Forms were ex- 
tremely varied. Tripod bowls and vertical-sided beakers arc 
especially characteristic, but vase.s in animal form were not un- 
common. Apart from the coarse domestic utensils, Maya pottery 
.shows good quality in paste and firing, and certain of the poly- 
chrome varieties are excellent examples of slip-painting. At 
present, investigation has not proceeded far enough to enable 
Maya pottery to be classified, save very roughly, in any sort of 
chronological sequence. An intensive study of Maya ceramics 
from this point of view would undoubtedly produce results of 
the highest importance. There is strong indication that certain 
di.stricts within the Maya area were centres of pottery manu- 
facture, whence the products of the local industry were distrib- 
uted far and wide by exchange and trade. Further investigation 
in this direction provides a very promising field of inquiry. 
Pottery figurines, often in the form of ocarinas, are common, 
and it is recorded that idols on a comparatively large scale were 
made by the late Maya in this material. (.SVe Joyce in Bibliog- 
raphy.) 

No s^x^cimens of textile art belonging to the Maya Period have 
survived the climate. But the monuments provide ample evi- 
dence that the weaver’s art had reached a high degree of pro- 
ficiency. Many of the figures are shown with garments orna- 
mented with inwoven patterns and furnished with embroidered 
borders and tasselled fringes. All of these exhibit a perfection 
of technique which, like the stone-carving, implies a long period 
of development. 

It is a little uncertain whether the Maya of the early period 
were acquainted with metal in any form. The late Maya cer- 
tainly knew gold, worked it both by hammering and by the 
nrc’perdue process, and also used copper to a limited extent, 
principally for ornaments. But only a single object in gold has 
been discovered at an early Maya site and this may well be rela- 
tively late in date. 

MEXICAN PEOPLES 

The Nahuatl-speaking Peoples* — ^In this section the centre 
of interest is the Valley of Mexico, where Mexico City (Tenoch- 
titlan) was, at the time of the Conquest, the scat of Aztec pwwcr. 
Excavation, principally at Azcapotzalco, has demonstrated that 
the earliest remains show close afiinity with those of the Huaxtec 
region, of the Tarascan area (in Guadalajara), and with certain 
archaic pottery found in the Maya district. Superimposed arc 
objects which can be related with the Toltec. which exhibit a 
close relation to Maya art of the finer period. Above these are 
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the inferior relics of the Aztec rcRimc. So far these results sug- 
gest that a common culture, based on agricultural life (with maize 
as the staple plant), extended throughout. The development of 
Maya culture in the south had very far-reaching effects ufwn 
the Mexican Valley, the Zapotec tribes of Oaxaca acting as inter- 
mediaries. The successive waves of NahuatJ-speaking tribes, im- 
migrants from the north (fundamentally hunters) adopted this 
culture when they became sedentary' and develo|>ed it, though in 
rather degraded form, according to their owm psychology. In 
brief, the history of the Nahuatl. summarized from legends col- 
lected by the early chroniclers (such as Sahagun and Ixtlilxochitl ) 
.'supplemented by native pictographical manuscripts, apfiears to be 
as set out in the accompanying chronological table. This table, 
taken from Joyce’s Mexican Archaeology, is explained in detail 
ii» that work. The first wave pf immigrants appears to have 
been constituted by the people known to history' as Toltec. who, 
establishing themselves at the “city” of Tulan, gradually ex- 
tended their power over the V’alley of Mexico, and absorbed, to 
the best of their ability, those elements of early Maya culture 
which had percolated to that region. Three centuries of develop- 
ment followed, during which arts and crafts were brought to a 
high pitch of perfection. So that, when eventually the Toltec 
“empire” collapsed under further preisure of hunting tribes from 
the north, the name of the Toltec survived in tradition as the 
great ejqx>nents of culture. The generic name given to these 


later immigrants is “('hi(himec ” Like the Toltec, they were 
sjK'akcrs of the Nahuatl tongue, anfl the name survived in Aztec 
times as apjilied to the rude hunting-tribes on the northern 
borders, who .still lived under the primitive conditions which 
characterized the carlie.st Nahuatl immigrants. The terminology 
is confu.sing, becau.se in the widest sen.se the lr*rm Chidiimec i.s 
equivalent to Nahuatl; in the narrower .sense it at)plies to that 
branch of Nahuatl who .settled at Tenayocan, under the “Chichi- 
met” chief Xolotl, at the lime of the Toltec downfall, and who 
apix;ar to have exercised a loose suzerainty over the remaining 
Toltec, who.se legitimate ruler had moved to (‘oihuacan. The 
population of this settlement were termed “Acoihua,” but the 
term was later cxf>anded to include all those “Chirhimcc” who 
adopted settled life. 

TTie “Chichimec” (u.sing the word in the narrower sense) in 
course of time transferred their .seat of power to Tezcoco. The 
next wave of immigration, the Tei)anec, wtllecl at Azcapotzalco 
and later at TIaccipan. The final wave, the Aztec, after some 
years spent in subordination to the earlier immigrants, finally 
established themselves on the islands of Tenochtitlan and Tlalte- 
lolco in the Lake of Mexico, and eventually became rulers, not 
only of the Valley, but suzerain.s of countries far to the south. 
(For details see Bibliography, Joyce . ) 

The break-up of the Toltec “empire” led to a whole-sale emi- 
gration of Toltec clans, which had far-reaching effects on the 
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populations to the south and cast, resulting in the introduction of 
Toltec art into Yucatan and Salvador. Further pressure sent 
Nahuatl influence further afield, with the result that, at the time 
of the Conquest, tribes speaking Nahuatl were found in Nica- 
ragua (Rivas) and even in Panama (Chiriqui Lagoon). It seems 
certain that the Nahuatl were responsible for the introduction of 
the bow into the areas previously dominated by Maya culture, 
and this weapon no doubt facilitated their progress as conquerors. 
There is no trace of the bow among the early Maya, but refer- 
ences occur in the tril)al legends of the Quiche (Pnpol Vuh) and 
Kakchiquel {Annals of Xafiila) in the region of Lake Atitlan in 
Guatemala; and the bow was the weapon of the immigrant 
aristocracy in Yucatan at the time of the Conquest. Further, 
the Aztec historical manuscri|)ts show, in pirtographic form, the 
immigrant Aztec, skin-clad and armed with the bow, overcoming 
the valley-dwellers clothed in cotton garments hut armed only 
with the mn((jU(iuitlf a wooden club edged with ol)sidian. 

Settled on their islands in the Lake of Mexico, for a century 
the Aztec played an unimportant part in the politics of the 
Mexican Valley. Hut under their fourth historical ruler, Itzcoatl, 
in the early jjart of the 15th century, owing to intertribal con- 
flicts, they rose to prominence. A league was formed between 
Tcnochtitlan (including Tlaltelolco), the Acolhua settlement of 
Tezcoco, and the Tci)anec settlement at Tlacopan, and this con- 
federation endured until the Conquest. The Aztec reserved for 
themselves the direction of the military policy of the confedera- 
tion, and thereby became the paramount power, owing to the in- 
timate connection of war with religion. Tezcoco, however, was, 
to the end, regarded as the .seat of learning and culture, the 
Mexican “Athens.” One settlement alone held its independence, 
the “city” of Tlaxcala, where Toltec traditions still survived. 
Though the league maintained continual hostilities against the 
Tlaxcalans, no very .serious effort appears to have been made to 
conquer them, owing to the ceremonial nature of Mexican war- 
fare as explained below. The long-enduring hostility felt by the 
Tlaxcalans for the Aztec led them to ally themselves with the 
Spaniards to whom they gave invaluable a.s.sistance. 

The final step in the con.solidation of the Aztec “Empire” was 
the inc()riK)ration of the island of Tlaltelolco, which had previ- 
ously been ruled by its ow'ii chiefs, with that of Tenochtitlan. 
This occurred in 147.^, wdien Axayacatl attacked Tlaltelolco, 
killed the ruler Mo{|uiuix and incorporated the smaller island 
with Tenochtitlan. Axayacatl, by means of various expeditions, 
extended Aztec influence far beyond the confines of the Valley, 
and his policy of expansion was continued by his successors. 
Such expeditions were not conquests in the normal sense of the 
w^ord, owing to the Mexican attitude towards war; but they re- 
sulted eventually in a complex system of trade and tribute, extend- 
ing from the Panuco River to Central Guatemala. The “tribute- 
lists” of the Mexican ms. known as the Codex Mendoza (preserved 
in the Bodleian Library at Oxford) shows the enormous e.xtent of 
territory from which Mexico City drew “tribute” at the time 
of the Conquest. 

Architecture. — Mexican architecture followed the .same 
lines as that of the Maya, but, in Toltec times led to a develop- 
ment of the pyramid form of substructure to huge dimensions. 
The site of San Juan Teotihuacan, not far from Mexico city, in- 
cludes in an enormous complex of mounds, two of the largest of 
the American pyramids. Aztec tradition associated this site with 
the name of the Toltec, and recent excavation has revealed sculp- 
tured ornament in pure Toltec style. To the west of Mexico, is 
the well-known low pyramid of Xochicalco, with sculptured 
decoration of the Toltec period; and in Oaxaca is the large site 
of Monte Alban, at present unexcavated, but showing, as regards 
its plan, a close similarity with that of Teotihuacan. Near to the 
last is the puzzling site of Mitla. The mosaic-sculpture ornament 
of Mitla is unique in Central America and bears little relation, 
from the artistic standpoint, to either Maya or Toltec. It is 
clearly based on textile designs, and resembles ver>^ closely the 
mural decoration of the Northern Peruvian coast, and the painted 
designs on certain pottery of the Pueblo area of Arizona and New' 
Mexico. This feature, taken into consideration with\he fact that 
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the Mitla buildings were obviously flat-roofed, by means of beams, 
renders them rather exceptional. It is more than probable that a 
properly-conducted exploration of the Zapotec sites of Oaxaca 
would shed much light on the development of early American 
culture. 

Of Aztec buildings, little trace has remained. The two great 
pyramids of Tenochtitlan and Tlaltelolco, each supporting two 
.shrines, were utterly destroyed by the Conquistadores, but con- 
temporary accounts suggest that they were built on the Toltec 
model, i.e.f stepped pyramids, with a stairway on the west. As 
regards the shrines, native manu.scripts suggest that they were 
small and flat-roofed, with an embattled pediment, or roof-comb, 
and built probably of wood. One sole survivor of Aztec religious 
architecture remains, in ruined form, at Tcpoztlan and has been 
described by Seler. The same author has recorded buildings be- 
longing to the Aztec period in the Huaxtcc and Totonac settle- 
ments of Papantla and Ccmt>oala. Both here, and in Mexico 
City, stucco was freely used as a coating to masonry, and the 
facing of the Totonac buildings w'as so perfect that the spies sent 
in advance by Cortes, reported that they w'ere faced with silver 
plates. 

As regards secular buildings, the reports of the Conquistadores 
provide the only source of information. The houses of the upper 
da.ss were built on terraces and constructed of stone. The build- 
ings usually enclo.scd a court, where the girls of the household 
could walk under the supervision of duennas; and the roofs of 
the more important buildings were flat and battlcmcnted. In fact 
there is little trace of the Maya false arch in Aztec buildings. 

Less pretentious dwellings were constructed of sunbaked bricks 
(adohr), while the poorest class lived in flim.sy structures of reeds 
and mud, roofed w'ith straw of leaves of maguey. 

A remarkable architectural achievement on the part of the 
Aztec was the scries of cau.seways which connected the island 
W'ith the mainland. In building them, a double palisade was first 
erected and the space between filled with earth and rubble and 
faced with stones. The great dam, which led from Izlapalapa to 
Atzacualco (built by Montecuzoma I. on the advice of Neza- 
hualcoyotl of Tezcoco), wms ten miles long, perforated by sluices 
and was erected in an attempt to control the inundations to which 
Tenochtitlan was subject. Another work of great economic im- 
portance was a double stone aqueduct, which brought W'ater to 
the city from Chapultepec. 

Religion and Burial. — Mexican religion, at the time of the 
Conquest, W'as of a highly composite nature; this feature is 
founded on the history of the people in their role as immigrant 
conquerors, and is ai>parent even in Toltec times, although little 
detail has survived concerning this early ix'ople. The Toltec, like 
all the Nahuatl tribes in their migratory days, were led by chiefs 
who were also priests. In the case of the Toltec, after they 
settled in the Valley of Mexico, the priestly side of “kingship” 
became accentuated, and the gods who presided over the seden- 
tary arts and crafts (w'hich were of necessity borrowed from the 
people of the valley), became of greater importance. So Quetzal- 
coat 1 , the god of Arts and Crafts, of the Calendar, and of general 
culture, was adopted by the Toltec as their own particular di- 
vinity. The word (Juctzalcoatl, as explained above, is a literal 
translation of the name of the great Maya god, Kukulcan, who 
bore the same attributes of combined bird and snake. Of almost 
equal importance was the god Tlaloc, the god of rain, the counter- 
part of the Maya Chac. The Nahuatl nomads, when they took to 
settled life based on agriculture, were forced to borrow the gods 
of the sedentary population upon whom they imposed themselves, 
and these gods, or at least the most important of them, were 
almost certainly derived from the Maya. The original tribal 
gods of the Nahuatl people were hunting- and war-gods, con- 
nected with the stars rather than with the sun, and they could 
hardly be expected to know* anything about agriculture or the 
arts based on settled life. All evidence seems to show that the 
Toltec, being the first-comers were more influenced by such 
elements of Maya religion as had permeated to Mexico than the 
subsequent immigrants. The latter, especially the Aztec, while 
accepting the local deities of agriculture and craftsmanship, main* 
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tained the worship of their tribal god. whom they often invested 
with qualities and powers borrowed from the adopted deities. A 
case in point is the Aztec tribal god, Uitzilopochtli, at hrst a 
stellar- war- and hunting-god; later associated with the sun, and 
hnaliy imposed as the most important deity in ritual upon all the 
tributaries within the Aztec “Empire.** The growth of sun-wor- 
shij) is interesting. Certainly the early Maya worshipped a sun- 
and there are indications that he was associated with war, 
but there is little evidence that either the sun-god or war were of 
great importance in religious or secular life. But, under the 
.Vztec regime, war, intimately connected w’ith sun-worship, be- 
came a religious duty, because the belief had arisen that the sun 
needed the blood of human hearts as nourishment, and w^ir was 
necessary in order to procure prisoners for sacrifice. The cere- 
monial nature of war is a most important feature of Aztec “civ- 
ilization.” The object of war was the capture of prisoners, not 
(he killing of enemies, and warriors obtained promotion in accord- 
ance with the number of prisoners which they took. A state of 
j)eace within the sphere of Aztec influence would have been a re- 
ligious calamity; the Aztec therefore held their dependencies very 
lightly and were not in the least averse to revolt, but rather wel- 
comed it. The introduction and development of human sacrifice 
(which was not practised by the early Maya) into the Mexican 
valley, is, according to tradition, responsible for the breakup of 
the Toltec “Empire” and the migration of Toltec clans ea.st wards 
and southwards. In Aztec times the practice was the normal ac- 
com|)animent of nearly all ndigious festivals, and had attained 
such proportions that, according to the native mss. no less 
than 20,000 human victims were slaughtered on the occa.sion of 
the dedication of the great pyramid in Tenochtitlan in the reign 
of Auitzotl. In Mc.xican sacrifice, the e.sscntial feature was the 
ottering of the heart, but variations of the normal ritual pre- 
vailed in ceremonies held in honour of 8 [x?cific deities, many of 
which had been adopted from surrounding tribe.s. For instance, the 
victims offered to the fire-god were thrown into a huge fire before 
the heart wms extracted; the female victims offered to the fer- 
tility goddesses were decapitated (a rite repr(?.scnling. symboli- 
cally, the reaping of the maize-cob) ; the prisoners offered to Xipt‘ 
(the god of young vegetation) were flayed, and their captors wore 
the skins for the duration of the festival. The casting off of the 
dead skins, which was performed ceremonially, was a magico- 
religious act, and was supposed to assi.st in the resurreetion of 
the food-crop. Mexican religion, though often revolting in its 
e.xpression, was based on the idea that the powers of nature 
needed continual regeneration w’hich could only l)e afforded by 
human aid in the form of personal sacrifuc. Death on the .sacri- 
ficial stone w'as the same as death in W'ar; the normal death of a 
tighting-man ; and each was the avenue to the I’aradisc of the 
Sun. Most of the victims were identified wdth the god to whom 
they were sacrificed, but the principal in.stance is the youth who 
was offered up at the feast of Toxcatl held in honour of the High- 
god Tezcatlipoca. Tczcatlipoca wa.s the “Jupiter” of the Xahuatl 
pantheon, worshipjKd by all in common, a creator- and sky-god. 
The chosen victim was not only his representative, but the vehicle 
w’hich enabled the god-spirit to associate with mankind, and so 
ensure the prosperity of the community. But it was essential 
that the god-spirit should not be weakened by the decay which is 
the heritage of mortals, consequently the human vehicle, after 
living in ciivine state for a year, was sacrificed, and the spirit 
transferred to another predestined victim in the prime of youth. 

Ceremonial cannibalism w’as an occasional feature of sacrifice, 
certain individuals being pri\ileged to partake of the body of the 
victim. But the act was purely ritual, and. in fact, an act of com- 
munion, for which many parallels can be found in other parts of 
the world. 

To Quetzalcoatl no human sacrifices were made, and, as it is 
clear that this god was originally adopted from the early Maya, 
further support is given to the theory that human offerings were 
introduced into Mexico by the Nahuatl immigrants. 

The composite nature of Aztec religion is equally expressed in 
the method of disposing of the dead. Both cremation and in- 
humation were practised, but the two methods bore a definite 
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rebtion both to the method of death of the individual, and to 
the worship of certain gods. The fate of the soul varied accord- 
ingly. Men killed in battle or by sacrifice reached the Paradise 
of the Sun; women dying in child-birth had a paradise of their 
own, because their death was con.*;idered a warrior-death. Persons 
who were drowned, or who picrished of dropsical affections were 
accommodated in a separate paradise belonging to the pre-Aztec 
fertility- and rain-god Tlaloc. People dying normally had only 
the dim underworld of the death-god. Mictlantecuhtli, as their 
future alxidc. Cremation was the fate of iill except those who 
were destined for Tlaloc’s paradise. This fact affords a clear 
indication that inhumation was the early form of funerar>^ rite, 
and that cremation was introduced by the Nahuatl immigrants. 
Much has been recorded on the subject of Mexican religion, the 
gods, their respective ritual and feast, their attributes and tribal 
affinities. For details see Bibliography under Sahagun, Sclcr 
and Joyce. 

In their conle.st with the Spaniards the Mexicans were, in a 
sense, betrayed by their own religion. There was an ancient 
legend that the great culture god, Quetzalcoatl, after instructing 
the people in the useful arts, departed eastward over the sea, 
promising to return in a year of a certain date. According to 
tradition. Quetzalcoatl was white-skinned and bearded and the 
arrival of the Spaniards, in the appropriate year, led Montecu- 
zoma II., who had been trained as a priesi, to ndopH a fatally 
hesitating policy towards them. Again, the fact that the Aztec 
fought, not to kill, but to capture, on more than one occasion .saved 
the small force of Cortez from annihilation. 

Economic Life. — As in the cast* of the Maya, the economic 
life of the Mexicans was based fundamentally on maize-cult iv'a- 
tion. Since the Aztec, in the earlier iH*riod of (heir .settled life, 
occupied only a very restricted land-area, cultivation wms inten- 
sive, and the practice of manuring the fields, rare among primitive 
lieoples, had been .systematically developed. F.v'en the waters of 
the lake were pressed into service, and many food-plants were 
grown on floating rafts loaded with soil. The lake and its marshe.s 
provided abundance of fi.sh and wild-fowl, and on the mainland, 
deer, rabbits and various game-birds afforded a plentiful supfify 
of flesh-food Two plants of great economic imjiortnnre need 
mention, Fir.st the cacao, from which the drink known as choco^ 
latl (whence our “chocolate”) was prc’paretl. Second the mai^uey 
or Mexican aloe amerirana ) , the various uses of which are 

best described in the words of one of the conquerors. “This tree 
is of the greatest utility. From it is made wine, vinegar, honey, 
a syrup-like grajie- juice. They emfdoy it (i.e., the fibre) in the 
manufacture of garments for men and women, for foot gear, 
rojx?s, the tics used in building houses, the roofing of the.se houses 
(the leaves), for .sewing needles (the .spines), for dressings for 
wounds and other purposes.” From the sap an intoxicating drink 
was prejiared. known us octli (at the jiresent day, pulque), indul- 
gence in which, however, was controlled by law. Tobacco was 
smoked in tubes. The hunting instinct of the Aztec, after they 
l>ecame a settled pcojiie, found a free vent in trade, and one of 
the most important sections of the community was the guild of 
Pochteca, or travelling merchants. These grew to be a privileged 
ckiss, worshipping special gods, and practising private ceremonies, 
llieir extended wanderings helf>ed to spread Aztec influence far 
into Guatemala and other districts to the south and east, and, 
apart from their position as traders, they played the jiart of mili- 
tary spies. The death of one of these merchants, at (he hands of 
a foreign tribe, was never left unavenged in the days of the Aztec 
supremacy, but afforded an excuse for a military cxtxrdition which 
brought further tribute and .sacrificial victims to Tenochtitlan. 
The cronoraic prosfierity of this city at the time of the conquest 
is amply illustrated in the account of the great mart at Talatelolco, 
described by the so-called “Anonymous Conqueror,” and the 
tribute li 5 t.s of the Mendoza Codex. 

Art! and Crafts. — The Nahuatl tnT>es. after their settlement, 
knew and worked gold, silver and copper Of these, copper alone 
is useful as a tool, and its use is very limited In the main, there- 
fore, implemeats were made of stone or of the natural glass known 
as obsidian. Expert as they were in the flaking of these materials, 
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their products do not attain the perfection of the Maya or Zapo- 
tec ; but their technique in the manufacture of implements, masks, 
bowls and so forth, of polished stone, obsidian jadeite and crystal, 
is remarkable. Such works of art were produced by the lengthy 
process of rubbing and the free use of sand. Hollows were cut by 
means of tubular drill of cane, also armatured with sand, and the 
final polish was given with bamboo. To the Aztec, the Toltcc were 
the great masters of stone-cutting, and most, if not all, of the 
late Mexican lapidaries were of 'loltec descent. 7'hc Aztec them- 
selves were warriors and political organizer.s. Nearly all the in- 
dustrial pursuits were in the hands of close clan-corporations, the 
great majority of which claimed Toltec ance.stry. These indu.strial 
corporations worshipped sjxicial gods, and f)ractised ceremonies 
of their own (details in Sahagun and Joyce). Perhaps the most 
si>ectacular examples of (he lapidaries’ art arc the mosaics of 
turquoise, lignite, shell and pyrites, applied, usually, to a wooden 
foundation, which are amply described in Saville’s monograph 
{see Bibliography). 

Metal-working in Mexico was, in the main, confined to gold, and 
there were two separate “guilds” of gold-workers, the beaters and 
the casters. Coasting was done by means of the “cire-|>erduc” 
method, and the .same process was employed, especially by the 
Totonac, in dealing with cojiper, which, owing to the presence of 
a percentage of tin (as an impurity ) was, in fact, an accidental 
bronze. Gold-foil, of extreme thinne.ss, was produced by the 
beaters, and frequently applied to wood-carving. Many works 
of art, known to us by description, have perished in the melting- 
pot being compo.sed of a metal precious in Euro|K?an economy, 
with the result that Mexican gold-work is extremely rare in 
Museums. Wood was used both for building and in the manu- 
facture of various utensils and instruments, e.si)ecially gongs 
{tvponaztli), but, owing to the perishable nature of the material, 
siwcimens are scarce {see Saville, Bibliography). The art of the 
potter flourished in Mexico, and though the wheel W'as unknown, 
certain clas.ses of ware are remarkable for the iicrfection of their 
shape, firing and decoration. I’or the most part the coiling pro- 
cess was employed, but the use of moulds was also known. The 
jR)ttcry of the Aztec is distinctly inferior from every point of 
view. Toltec ware shows close affinities with the Maya, but 
exhibits in the most characteristic examt)les a peculiar “cloisonne” 
technique, in which a dark slip, added to the surface of the pot 
ha.s been cut out to form outlines, and slips of other colours, 
principally turc|uoise-i)lue, inlaid between them. Ware of this 
class is found in the Totonac area of \’era Cruz, and bears wit- 
ne.ss to the close association of the Totonac with Toltec culture. 
But such examples are rare, and as regards the two qualities of 
form and firing, Totonac pottery (of which the most notable series 
is preserved in the British Museum), represents the finest achieve- 
ment of the Mexican potter. In colour and burnish, however, the 
pottery of Cholula tin the slate of Puebla), and of the Zapotec, 
are paramount. The two classes of ceramic ware show very close 
similarities, and the colours employed are those of the finest Maya 
pottery. Puebla was peopled by clans of Toltcc origin and the 
Zapotec country had been iHTmeated by Maya influence. The 
inference is that the population of Puebla had received, through 
the Zapotec, the tradition of Maya colouration. In any case under 
the late Aztec regime, the potters of Cholula were regarded as the 
masters of the ceramic art, and the table-ware of Montecuzoma 
and the Aztec nobh's was provided by this province. 

Good potter>' \vas manufactured also by the Huaxtec and Taras- 
cans, the large figurines of the latter jx'ople .showing conspicuous 
freedom and originality in modelling. 

The textile art was developed to a high degree by means of a 
very simple form of loom. I’alterns of the most intricate type 
were inwoven or embroidered, and one of the most important 
dyes was that produced by the cochineal insect, which consti- 
tuted an important item of tribute to Mexico City. Very few 
Mexican textiles have survived, but the native mss. bear witness 
to the perfection of technique and brilliancy of colouring. 

The art of feather-mosaic was extensively* practised in Aztec 
times. Complicated designs were produced by tj;»e meticulous 
application of the small feathers of tropical birds to a background 


of cloth or maguey (aloe) paper. Practically all the surviving 
specimens relate to post-conquest times, when, under the influence 
of missionaries, numbers of sacred pictures were produced in this 
technique. Complicated arrangements of feathers, secured to a 
bamboo framework, were worn by warriors of different ranks 
attached to the back, and military standards were constructed of 
the same materials. Art can best be studied in Museums, or by 
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means of well-illustrated books devoted to this subject {see Joyce, 
Bibliography). Toltec art shows a very close correspondence 
with that of the Maya, with a tendency to stylization in angular 
form. The flowing line was not lost, but the increa.sed convention- 
alism often gives to Toltec art a slightly “mechanical” aspect. In 
Aztec times the angularity is accentuated in the mss., but in sculp- 
ture there is a great tendency towards simplification combined 
with a subtle suggestion of ferocity. 

Social Life. — The Nahuatl-speaking tribes, being nomadic, 
were controlled originally by chiefs who were skillerl warriors 
and hunters, sui>ported by an advisory council of elders. Since 
these tribes recognized gods of their own, who were regarded as 
tribal leaders, the function of the priest became immen.sely im- 
|K)rtant. In many cases the office of chief and priest was com- 
bined and the priestly as[)ect of the Toltec rulers is very clearly 
expre.s.sed in tradition. The Toltcc were more affected by the 
eminently j)eaceful sociology of the Maya than their succes.sors, 
and the priestly side of “king-ship” became accentuated. Later, 
successive immigrations of warlike tribes, and the development 
of the ceremonial importance of w’ar, as the means of procuring 
victims for sacrifice, led, in Aztec limes, to a reversion to type. 
The Aztec ruler held his position as the supreme war-lord, while 
the religion, complicated owing to the incorjKiration of alien 
gods and their respective ritual, fell into the hands of a sf>ecialist 
priesthood. When the nomadic Nahuatl descended on the Mex- 
ican Valley they WTre faced with a question which w^as outside 
their experience. In adopting a settled, agricultural life, they 
were suddenly aw^arc of the value of land. None of their gods 
had any control over land, or its produce. The Toltec were the 
first in the field; later intruders based their territorial claims on 
intermarriage with women of Toltcc stock. The legendary his- 
tory, combined with the later Aztec practice, w'hereby brother 
succeeded brother (under normal circumstances), and. after the 
extinction of the generation, the succession reverted to the eldest 
nephew, suggests that rank-inheritance was transferred through 
the female line. In the latest times, however, this rule was not 
without exceptions, because, owing to the growing importance 
of war as an integral part of religion, it was necessary for the 
candidate for rulership to have passed a certain military rank. 
The fact that the last Montecuzoma had been trained both as a 
priest and a warrior, led him, when w'hite strangers arrived in the 
year of prophecy, to adopt a vacillating policy which resulted in 
the downfall of his “empire.” 

The Aztec showTd great political genius in the system which 
they devised for the control of the various peoples from whom 
they extracted “tribute.” They dared not abolish war, because 
war brought the prisoners which their gods demanded as sacri- 
fice. So, as a rule, they allowed the subject tribes to maintain 
their owm system of government and individual rulers, with the 
fixed intention of maldng “punitive” raids on the least excuse. 

The inner social system of Mexico under Aztec dominatioa 
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Ckronoloj^icai Table showing^ on ike broadest lines, the Time-reUuion, hetaxen the Main Cultural Areas of Centrtd and South AfnerUat 
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A.D. 1510 
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provides all the features which mipht be expected from the in- 
cursion of immigrants, who acquired land-interests, cither by 
right of conquest or by intermarriage with the daughters of local 
chiefs. The conquering chiefs gave land to their principal re- 
tainers, and these formed an aristocracy who paid no taxes but 
owed feudal service to the ruler. Associated with them was a 
military nobility, who held estates at the ruler’s good-will, and 
whose tenants paid royal taxes. Next came a class of landed 
freemen, members of “clans,” known as calptdli. These calpulli 
distributed the land over which they had rights among their 
members, but any member who, whether by carelessness or by 
change of abode, allowed his plot to go out of cultivation, lost 
his holding. The calpulli paid taxes in common. Below the free- 
men ranked the tax-paying rent -holders, and, finally the serfs 
who paid taxes only to their feudal lords. Apart from these were 
the members of the ofikial class and their families, who, ranking 
as warriors and “nobles,” paid no taxes, but contributed their 
personal ser\*ices, and formed the suite of the ruler. To provide 
for the education both of the arti.san and upiier classes full pro- 
vi.sion wa.s made. The exerci.sc of certain pursuit. s was in the 
hands of close corporations (mainly of different tribal stocks); 
but apiart from technical specialists, provision was made for the 
‘ higher education” of children. The institution known as the 
Calmecac provided the education fur those who desired to adopt 
a priestly career, and w^as under the esi»ecial protection of the 
god Quetzalcoatl, while the candidates for military service 
entered the Teljx)chcalli, where, under the aegis of the god 
Tezcatlipoca, they received a military training. Details of the 
Aztec constitution arc readily available in the works of Sahagun, 
and the compilation of Joyce (ice Bibliography). 

Nicaragua* Costa Rica and Panama. — Archaeological re- 
search in these countries is not as yet sufficiently advanced to 
enable a connected picture to be drawn of the economic life of 
the more cultured inhabitants of this area. Intensive excavation, 
on scknti^c lines, has been carried out in certain areas, but the 
gaps are wide. In particular so little is known about southern 
Honduras and Nicaragua that the southern limit of Maya cultural 
influence is undefined. Nahuatl colonies existed beyond doubt in 
the Department of Rivas in Nicaragua, in the peninsula of Nicoya 
(Costa Rica), and on the edge of the Chiriqui lagoon (Panama). 
In all of these distnets the Nahuatl language was found. In 
Nicoya and Rivas the pottery show^s strong Nahuatl affinities. 
And in Rivas religion and ritual were purely Mexican in char- 
acter, as is proved by Chnedo’s account. From central Costa 
Rica, southwards and eastwards, the flora, fauna and ethnography 
"begin to approximate to those of the Southern Continent. The 
wall-less hut-shelter takes the place of the walled hut; the 
hammot^k makes its appearance; cassava (manioc) plays a more 
and more predominant role as a food-plant. The trills inhabiting 
this region have been classified on linguistic lines, and show a 
great diversity of speech (for details see Thomas, Swanton and 
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Lehmann, in the Bibliography!. The archaeological areas cross 
the political boundaries of the pre.sent Republics so that it is 
imix>ssible to discuss the archaeology of each in detail without 
con.stant repetition. All available material has been summarized 
in Joyce’s compilation (which includes n full bibliography), and 
Lothrop’s later work (see Bibliography). 

In Nicaragua stone-building on the .scale practised by the 
Maya and Aztec was unknown, but montdithic sculptures, .some 
of considerable size, have been found on the islands in lakes 
Managua and Nicaragua. These are not Nahuatl in style, and 
arc believed to have been the work of the Chorotega jx'ople, who 
f)robably occupied a wider an*a in ancient times than is indicated 
by later linguistic surveys. Archaeological evidence, slight as it 
is, suggests that their original territory was reduced by the 
expansion of the Malagalpa, Sumo and UJua peoples. They manu- 
factured good jiainted pottery, and it is quite po.ssible that their 
art was a reflecti(»n of that of the Maya; but far more ex|)lora- 
tion is neces.sary in Honduras before the connection can be 
proved. The Nitarao (or Niijuirian) |)eo|)le in Rivas, were 
of comiiaratively late Nahuatl stoik, but the pottery found in the 
area jKJssesses finer qualities than that of the Aztec. Though 
.stone-carving on a large stale is rare, yet the Nicaraguans and 
Northern Costa Ricans produced smaller examples of sculpture, 
in the form of figures, bowls and, esjx’cially, metates (tripod 
slab.s for grinding maize ). In the peninsula of Nit oya, jadeite wa.n 
w'orked with great skill, and pendants in the Nitoyan style have 
been found in regions north and south of the district. rrol)ably 
more worked jadeite has been retovered from Nicoyan ceme- 
teries than anywhere el.se in America, yet the source of the 
material is still unknown. The Nicoyans n*[>n-sent a dc-finile lin- 
guistic unit to-day, but archaeological evidence proves, that in 
the heart of the j>cninsula was an enclave of Nahuatl immigrants, 
who manufactured pottery of extremely good technique (both a» 
regards paste and coloured decoration) in which the Mexican 
tradition is obvious. 

On the mainland, opfwsiie the Nicoyan peninsula, is a strip of 
territory (in Costa Rica) occupied by the Guetar jx^ople who.se 
ancient cemeteries have yielded quantities of fKdychromc [lottery, 
which, though inferior in colour to that of Nicoya, and, again, 
inferior in quality of paste to that of the tribe.s to the .south and 
cast, nevertheless .show.s great variety and lakes a high rank in 
the scale of primitive ceramics. In southern Costa Rica, and 
western Panama, inhabited for the most part by Talamancan 
tribes, the potter’s art was dcvclo[H*d to a degri?e which has its 
only parallel in Peru. In the quality of technique the so-called 
“biscuit-ware” of the Talamancans is unsurpassed in the history 
of hand-made [>ottery, and the sense of form exhibited in these 
vases is beyond reproach. In slip-decoration the brilliancy of 
colour is inferior to that of the ware of Cholula or Oaxaca, and, 
especially thjt of Southern Peru. But the Talamancans were 
masters of the so-called “lost colour” process, whereby elements 
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of a design were ^‘reserved” by wax-painting on a slip of a cer- 
tain colour. U[>on this a second slip of another colour was added, 
which, in the firing was released from the waxed portions. Pottery 
of this cla.ss is common in Colombia and Ecuador, and occasional 
in Peru, while its occurrence in the Isthmian region emphasizes 
the connection of the Talamancan region with the southern con- 
tinent. Further evidence of this connection is provided by the 
gold-work, recovered in large quantities from Talamancan ceme- 
teries. Pendants in human and animal form have been obtained 
in considerable bulk from this area. The raw material was ob- 
tained by the laborious proce.ss of picking out grains of gold from 
river-sands, and the ornaments were i)artly cast (by the cirv-perdue 
process), and finished by hammering. 1'he same processes pre- 
vailed in Colombia, and it is not easy to distinguish the products 
of the two regions. Between the Talamancan district and the 
southern continent lay a densely forested area, i)eoplcd by tribes 
of lower culture, but on the Pacific coast, esiK-cially in the gulf 
of San Miguel, the first Spanish explorers found settlements 
engaged in pearl-fishery and a coastal trade southwards. From 
a chief named Tumaco they received an itinerary by sea to Peru, 
then undiscovered, and an allusion, in vague terms, to the great 
Inca Empire. (6’ee Joyce, Bibliography.) 

Inter-tribal traffic had attained a high degree of development 
in Central America. The jadeite work of Nicoya is found sporadi- 
cally in southern Costa Rica, while the gold-work of the Tala- 
mancan area has beem discovered, not only in Nicoya, but even at 
Chich^n Itzd in Yucatan. The Isthmian region in every respect, 
flora, fauna and ethnography, combines the characteristics of 
both North and South America. Apart from the interchange of 
commercial products by hand-to-hand trade, Mexican influence 
from the north introduced the practice of cremation into certain 
restricted areas, where it impinged on certain technical procc.sses 
(pottery and gold-work) characteristic of the Southern Continent. 

HiMi.iooRAPiiy. — Maya and Mexican: The most important bibliogra- 
phical work is Dr. Walter Lehmunn\s Methods and results in Mexican 
research, a version, in English, publi.shed in Purls, in J909, of a paper 
originally appearing in the Archiv fur Anthropoloiiie, vol. vi., 1907. 
The Manuel d’Arch^oloftie Am^ricaine of H, Beudmt (Paris, 1912) 
also contains a full bibliography. Mexican Archaeology by T. A. 
Joyce (1914), is a compilation which p;ives a full account of Mexican 
and Maya culture, of which the bibliographic.s in the works of 
Lehmann and Beurhat indicate the sources. SpecuU mention may 
be made of Muudslay’s Hiologia Crntrali- Americana (1880-1902); 
Selcr*s Gesammelte Abhandlungcn (1902 onward) ; the British Museum 
Guide to the Maudslay Collection of Maya Sculptures (1923), with 
particular reference to tlie select bibliography appended thereto; 
Maya and Mexican Art, by T. A. Joyce (1927) deals in the main 
with the arts and crafts of the peoples. Some of the following W'orks 
are quoted in the bibliographies mentioned above, but are n'peated 
here for convenience. For detnik concerning the life and beliefs of 
the Vucalec Maya sve^ esjiecially Diego de Landa, Relacion de las 
Cosas de Yucatan, a French translation of which was uublkhed by 
Brasscur de Bourbourg in 1804: Cogolludo, Historia ae Yucathaii, 
Madrid, 1688. Similar contemporary works relating to the Aztec are 
Bernal Diaz Hist or v of the Conquest of New Spain, edited by A. P. 
Muudslay, Hakluyt Society, si'ries II., vok. 23, 24, 25, 30 and 40), the 
account of the “Anonymous Conqueror,’' published in French by 
Ternaux-Compans, anti in English by the Cortez Society (edited by 
M. H. Saville, New York, nn?) *- and those portions of the mss. of 
Bernadino de Sahagun w'hich have been published, viz., Hhtoirc 
G^fUrale des Choses de la Aotrccllc Espagne (edited by I). Jourdauet 
and R. Simeon, Paris, 1880), and Selcr’s posthumous edition, con- 
taining much hitherto unpublished material (Stuttgart, 1927). Special 
works relating to Maya architecture (besides Maudslay, mentioned 
above) arc as follow's (a star indicates a bibliography): — W, H. 
Holmes, Archaeological Studies amongst the Ancient Cities of Mexico 
(Field Museum, Chicago, 1895 and 1897) ; H. J. Spinden, .4 Study of 
Maya Art'^, Memoirs Pcabodx Museum vol. vi. (Cambridge, Mass., 
1Q13) ; S. K. Lothrop, Tulum* (Carnegie Institution. Washington, 
1024) ; and certain chapters in Joyce’s w^orks {see above). As regards 
other arts and crafts, the three monographs by M. H. Saville, pub- 
lished by the Museum of the American Indian, New' York, are of im- 
portance, The Goldsmith*^ Art in Ancient Mexico"^ (1920), Turquois 
Mosaic Art in ^indent Afexico* (1922) and The Wood -Carver^ 5 Art in 
Ancient Mexico* (1925)- Aiicaragua, Costa Rica and Panama: Exten- 
sive bibliographies, covering the whole of the literature relating to the 
archaeology of these countries may be found in the following three 
works: H. Beuchat, AfanueJ d*Ari kddogie Amiricaine (Paris, 1912); 
T. A. Joyce, Central American Archaeology (London, 1916) ; and S. K. 
Lothrop, Pottery of Costa Rica and Nicaragua (Museumaof the Ameri- 
can Indian, New York, 1926). For linguistics setC. Thomas and J. R. 


AMERICAN LANGUAGES 

Swanton, Indian languages of Mexico and CetUral America (Bulletin 
44, Bureau of American Ethnology, Washington, 1911). 

CENTRAL AND NORTH AMERICAN LAN- 
GUAGES. The population of aboriginal America north of 
Mexico (about 1,150,000), at the time of the discovery of America 
by Columbus, spoke an astonishing number of languages, most of 
which are still spoken, though in many cases by only a bare hand- 
ful of individuals. Certain of them, like Sioux and Navaho, are 
still flourishing languages. 

They consist of a number of distinct stocks, which differ 
fundamentally from each other in vocabulary, phonetics and 
grammatical form. Some of these stocks, such as Algonkin, 
Siouan and Athabaskan, consist of a large number of distinct 
languages; others seem to be limited to a small number of 
languages or dialects or even to a single language. The so-called 
“Powell classification” of languages north of Mexico recognizes 
no less than 55 of these “stocks” (see the revised map of 1915 
issued by the Bureau of American Ethnology), excluding Ara- 
wak, a South American stock originally represented in the West 
Indies and perhaps also on the southw^estem coast of F'lorida. 

The distribution of these 55 stocks is uneven; 37 of them are 
either entirely or largely in territory draining into the Pacific, 
and 22 of these liave a coast line on the Pacific. Only 7 lingui.s- 
tic stocks had an Atlantic coast line. Besides the Pacific coast, 
in the lower Mississippi and Gulf coast, languages of 10 stocks 
were spoken (apart from Arawak). The most widely distributed 
stocks arc: Eskimoan, which includes Eskimo dialects ranging 
from east Greenland west to southern Alaska and East Cape. 
Siberia, as well as the Aleut of Ala.ska Peninsula and the Aleutian 
Islands; Algonkian, which embraces a large number of languages 
spoken along the Atlantic coast from eastern Quebec and Caj^ie 
Breton Island south to the coast of North Carolina, in the in- 
terior of Labrador, in the northern fxirt of the drainage of the St. 
Lawrence, in the country of the three upper Great Lakes and the 
upi)er Mississippi, and west into the plains of the Saskatchewan 
and the upjx^r Missouri; Jroquoian, which consists of languages 
originally spoken in three disconnected areas — the region of Lakes 
Erie and Ontario and the St. Lawrence, eastern Virginia and 
North Carolina, and the southern Alleghany country (Cherokee); 
Muskogian (including Natchez), which occupies the Gulf region 
from the mouth of the Mississippi east into Florida and Georgia 
and north into Tennessee and Kentucky; Siouan, divided into four 
geographically distinct groups — an eastern group in Virginia and 
North and South Carolina, a small southern contingent (Biloxi) 
in southern Mississippi, the main group in the valley of the 
Missouri (eastern Montana and Saskatchewan southeast through 
Arkansas), and a colony of the main group (W’innebago) in the 
region of Green Bay, Wisconsin; Caddoan, spoken in the southern 
Plains (from Nebraska south into Texas and Louisiana) and in 
an isolated enclave (Ankara) along the Missouri in North and 
South Dakota; Shoshonean, W'hich occupies the greater part of the 
Great Basin area and contiguous territory in southern California 
and the southwestern Plains (Te.xas), also, disconnected from this 
v'ast stretch, three mesas in the Pueblo region of northern Arizona 
(Hopi); Athabaskan, divided into three geographically distinct 
groups of languages — Northern (the valleys of the Mackenzie 
and Yukon, from just short of Hudson's Bay west to Cook Inlet, 
Alaska, and from Great Bear Lake and the Mackenzie delta south 
to the headwaters of the Saskatchewan), Pacific (two disconnected 
areas, one in southw-estem Oregon and northwestern California, 
the other a little south of this in California), and Southern (large 
parts of Arizona and New Mexico, with adjoining regions of 
Utah, Texas and Mexico) — besides isolated enclaves in soulhem 
British Columbia, Washington and northern Oregon; and Salts- 
kan, in southern British Columbia, most of Washington, and 
northern Idaho and Montana, with two isolated offshoots, one 
(Bella Coola) to the north on the British Columbia coast, the 
other (Tillamook) to the south in northwestern Oregon. 

The remaining 46 stocks, according to Powell’s classification, 
in alphabetical order, are: Atakapa (Gulf coast of Louisiana and 
Texas); Beothuk (Newfoundland: extinct): Chimakuan (north- 
western Washington): Chimariko (northwestern California); 
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Chinook (lower Columbia river, in Washington and Oregon); 
Chitimacha (Southern Louisiana); Chumash (southwestern Cali- 
fornia); CoahuUtecan (lower Rio Grande, in Texas and Mexico): 
Coos (Oregon coast) ; Costanoan (western California south of San 
I rancisco Bay); Esselefi (southwestern California; extinct); 
Ifaida (Queen Charlotte Islands and part of southern Alaska); 
Kalcpuya (northwestern Oregon); Karankawa (Texas coast); 
Karok (northwestern California); Keres (certain Rio Grande 
pueblos. New Mexico) ; Kiowa (southern Plains, in Kansas, Colo- 
rado, Oklahoma, and Texas); Kootenay (upper Columbia river, 
in British Columbia and adjoining parts of Idaho and Montana); 
Lutuami, consisting of Klamath and Modoc (southern Oregon and 
northeastern California); Maidu (eastern part of Sacramento 
valley, California); Miwok (central California); Piman or Sono- 
ran (southern Arizona and south into Mexico as far as the state 
of Jalisco); Porno (western California north of San Francisco 
Bay ) ; Sahaptin (middle Columbia River valley, in Washington. 
Oregon and Idaho); Salinan (southwestern California); Shastan 
or Shasta-Achomawi (northern California and southern Oregon); 
Fakclma (southwestern Oregon): Tanoan (certain pueblos in 
New Mexico. Arizona, and originally also in Chihuahua, Mexico); 
Timuqua (Florida; extinct); Tlin^it (southern Alaska); Ion- 
hawa (Texas); Tsimshian (western British Columbia); Tunica 
(Mississippi River, in Louisiana and Mississippi); Waiilatpuan, 
consisting of Molala and Cayuse (northern Oregon) ; Wakashan, 
consisting of Kwakiutl and Nootka (coast of Briti.sh Columbia); 
Washo (western Nevada and eastern Calif'ornia) ; H'in/un (north 
central California); ll'iyot (northwestern California); Vakonan 
(Oregon coast); l^nna (northern California); Yakuts (south- 
central California); Vuchi (Savannah riv^er, in Georgia and 
South California); Vuki (western California); Vutnan (lower 
Colorado River valley, in Arizona, southern California and south 
into all or most of lower California); Yurok (northwestern Cali- 
tornia); Zuhi (pueblo of New Mexico). To these was later 
added, as distinct from Vakonan, Siuslaw (Oregon Coast). 

This complex classification of native languages in North Amer- | 
ica is very probably only a first approximation to the historic | 
truth. There are clearly far-reaching resemblances in both struc- 
ture and vocabular>' among linguistic stocks classified by Powell 
;is genetically distinct. Certain resemblances in vocabulary and 
phonetics are undoubtedly due to borrowing of one language from 
another, but the more deep-lying resemblances, such as can be 
•lemonst rated, for instance, for Shoshonean, Piman, and Nahuatl 
(Mexico) or for Athabaskan and TIingit, must be due to a com- 
mon origin now greatly obscured by the ofieration of phonetic 
law.s, grammatical developments and losses, analogical disturb- 
ances, and borrowing of elements from alien sources. 

It is impossible to say at present what is the irreducible number 
of linguistic stocks that should be recognized for America north 
<»f Mexico, as scientific comf^arativ^e work on these difficult 
languages is still in its infancy. The following reductions of 
linguistic stocks which have bc*en prop)osed may he looked upon 
as either probable or very possible: i, IViyot and Yuork, to which 
may have to be added Algonkian (of which Beothuk may be a 
ver\^ divergent member); 2, Iroquoian and Caddoan; 3, lUo- 
AztekaUf consisting of Shoshonean, Piman and Nahuatl; 4. Atha- 
hiiskan and Tlinpt, with Haida as a more distant relative; 5, 
Mnsan, consisting of Salish, Chimakuan and Wakashan; 6 , Ata- 
kapa. Tunica and Chitimacha; 7, CoahuUtecan, Tonkawa and 
Karankawa; 8, Kiowa and Tanoan; 9. Takelma, Kalapuya and 
('oos-Siuslaw’-Vakonan; 10, Sahaptin, Waiilatpuan and Lutuami; 
n , a large group known as Hokan, consisting of Karok, Chima- 
riko, Shastan. Vana, Porno. Washo. Esselcn, Yuman, Salinan, 
Chumash. and. in Mexico, Seri and Chontal; 12, Penutian, con- 
sisting of Miwok-Costanoan. Vokuts. Maidu and Wintun. 

A more far-reaching scheme than Powell’s, suggestive but not 
demonstrable in a|l its features at the present time, is Sapir’s. 

Thesc-lingxiistic classifications, shown in the next column, do 
not correspond at all closely to the racial or sub-racial lines 
that have been drawn for North America, nor to the culture 
areas into which the tribes have been grouped by ethnographers. 
Thus, the Athabaskan stock counts among its tribes repres- 
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1 . Eskimo- Aleut 

11 . Algonkin-Wakashan 


1. Algonkin-Ritwan 
(i) Algonkin 
(i) Beothuk ( ?) 
(3) Ritwan 

(a) Wiyot 

(b) Yurok 


2 . Kootenay 

3. Mosan (Wakashan -Salish) 

(1) Wakashan (Kwakiutl- 
Nootku) 

(2) Chimakuan 
(.() Salish 


III. Nadene 

t. Haida 2. Continental Nadene 

(1) TIingit 

(2) Athabaskan 

IV. Prnutian 


1. Californian Penutian 

(1) Miwok-Costanoan 

(2) Vokuts 

(3) Maidu 

(4) Wintun 

2. Oregon Penutian 

(1) Takelmn 

(2) Coast Oregon Penutian 

(a) Coos 

(b) Siuslaw 

(c) Vakonan 

(3) Kalapuya 


3 Chinook 

4. T.simsbiun 

5. Plateau Penutian 

( 1 ) StthatUin 

(2) Wniilutpuan (Mulala 
Cuyusf ) 

(3) Lutuami (Kiamath- 
Mndor) 

6. Mexican Penutian 

(1) Mixe-Zo(|ue 

(2) Huav'e 


1 . 


V. Hokan- Siouan 

Hokun-Coahuilteian (2) Coahuiltero 

A. Hokan (a) roahuilleco 

(1) Nt»rthern Hokan proper 

I Karok (b) Cotoname 

(a)^ ('himariko (c) Comecrudo 

L Shasta . '\ch»>mawl (3) Karankawa 


(b) Yana 
^c) Porno 

(2) Washo 

(3) Ksselcn- Yuman 

(a) Ksselen 

(b) Yuman 

(4) Salinan-Seri 

(a) Salinan 

(b) Chumash 

(c) Seri 

(5) Tcquisllatecan 
(Chontal) 

B. Subtiaba-Tlappanec 

C. Coahuiltecan 

(1) Tonkawa 


2. Yuki 

3. Keren 

4. 'I'unican 

(1) Tunica- Atakapa 

(2) Chitimacha 

5. Iro<|uois Caddoan 

(1) Troqiioian 

(2) Caddoan 
(». Kastern group 

(1) Siouan-Yuchi 

(a) Siouan 

(b) Yurhi 

(2) Natchez- 

Muskogian 

(a) Natchez 

(b) Muskogian 
(r) Timiuua ( ?) 


j. UtO'Aztekan 

(1) Nahuatl 

(2) Piman 

(3) Shoshonean 


VI. Aztre-Tanoan 

2 . Tanoan- Kiowa 

(1) Tanoan 
> (2) Kiowa 

3. 7 -uftl ( O 


entatives of four of the major culture areas of the continent: 
Plalcau-Mackcnzie area, .southern outlier of West Coast area, 
Plains area and Southwestern area. 

The aboriginal languages of North America differ from each 
other in both phonetic and morphological resfx!cts. Some arc 
fX)lysynthetic (or “holof)hra.sti( ’) in structure, such as Algon- 
quian, Yana, Kwakiuil-Nootka. or Eskimo. Others, like Takelma 
and Yokuts, are of an inflect ive cast and may be compared, for 
.structural outlines, to Latin or Greek; still others, like Coos, 
while inflective, have been reduced to the relatively analytic 
status of sucb a language as English; agglutinative languages of 
moderate complexity, com^iarablc to Turkish, are common, say 
Shoshonean or Sahaptin. 

The term “polysynthctic” indicates that the language is far 
more than ordinarily synthetic in form, that the word embodies 
many more or less concrete notions that would in most languages 
be indicated by the grouping of independent words in the sentence. 
The Yana word yabatiaumawUdjif^ummaha^nigi *'let us, each one 
(of us), move indeed to the west acros.s (the creek)!” is “poly- 
synthelic” in#structurc. It consists of elements of three types — 
a nuclear element or “stem,” yd- “several fjeople move”; formal 
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elements of mode (-ha-, hortatory) and person (-wgf “we”); and 
elements of a modifying sort which cannot occur independently 
but which nevertheless express ideas that would ordinarily be 
rendered by independent words (-hanauma- “everybody,” -wil- 
“across,” -dji- “to the west,” -gummu' “indeed”). Such construc- 
tions are not uncommon in native America but arc by no means 
universal. 

Phonetically these languages differ enormously. Some, like 
Pawnee (Caddoan stock), have a .simple consonantal structure, 
others make all manner of fine consonantal discriminations and 
possess many strange tyi)cs of consonants, such as voiceless /- 
sounds, “glottalizcd” con.sonants, and velar /^-sounds, that are 
inirequent el.sewhere. Kutchin, an Athahaskan language of Alaska, 
possesses no less than 55 consonantal “phonemes,” distinct con- 
sonantal elements of the total phonetic i)attern. A considerable 
number of the native languages of North America are pitch 
languages, f.r., they use pitch differences in othcrwi.se similar 
syllables to make lexical or grammatical distinctions. Such lan- 
guages are Tlingit, Athabaskan (certain dialects of this group have 
lost pitch as an inherently neces.sary element of language), 
Takelma, Shasta-Achomawi, Yuman, Tanoan. Navaho may serve 
as an example of such a pitch language. Every syllable in its words 
is definitely high or low in pitch, or, less fre(|uently, has a falling 
or rising tone. Thus, binV means “his nostril” if the two syllables 
have a high tone, “his face” if they have a low tone, and “at his 
waist, centre” if the first syllabic is low and the second high; 
yazld means “you pour it (saiuly mass) down” if the first sylla- 
ble is low and the second high, but “1 have poured it down” if 
both are low. 

The six major linguistic groups of Saiiir’s scheme may lie 
characterized as follows: 

I. The Eskimo-Alcni languages are “polysynthetic” and in- 
flective; use suflixes only, never prefixes, reduplication, inner 
stem modification, or compounding of independent stems; have a 
great elaboration of the formal a.spect of verb structure, partic- 
ularly as regards mode and person; and make a fundamental 
distinction between the‘ transitive and intransitive verb, to which 
corresponds the nominal case distinction of agent ive-genitive and 
absolutive (or objective). 

II . The AlgonkifiAVakaslnifi languages, too, are “polysynthetic” 
and, e.specially as regards Algomiuian, inflective; make use of 
suflixes, to a much less extent, particularly in Algonquian and 
Ritwan, of prefixes; have important inner stem modifications, in- 
cluding reduplication; have a weak develojiment of case; and 
illustrate to a marked degree the process of liuilding up noun 
and verb themes by suflixing to stems local, instrumental, adver- 
bial, and concretely verbalizing elements. 

III. The Nadcnc languages, probably the most stx'cialized of 
all, arc tone languages and, while presenting a sutierfuially “poly- 
synthctic” asfxct, are built ui>, fundamentally, of monosyllabic 
elements of prevailingly nominal significance which have fixed 
order with reference to each other and combine into morpholog- 
ically loose “words”; emphasize voice and “asjxct” rather than 
tense; make a fundamental distinction between active and static 
verb forms; make abundant use of ^xistpo.sitions after both nouns 
and verb forms; and compound nominal stems freely. The radical 
element of the.se languages is probably always nominal in force 
and the verb is typically a derivative of a nominal base, which 
need not be found as such. 

IV. The Penutian languages are far less cumbersome in struc- 
ture than the preceding three but are more tightly knit, present- 
ing many analogies to the Indo-European languages; make use of 
suffixes of formal, rather than concrete, significance; show many 
types of inner stem change; and possess true nominal cases, for 
the most part. Chinook seems to have developed a secondary 
“polysynthetic” form on the basis of a broken down form of 
Penutian; while Tsimshian and Maidu have probably been con- 
siderably influenced by contact wdth Mosan and with Shoshonean 
and Hokan respectively. 

V. The Hokan-Siouan languages are prevailingly agglutinative; 
tend to use prefixes rather than suffixes for the more formal 
elements, particularly the pronominal elements of the verb; dis- 


tinguish active and static verbs; and make free use of compound- 
ing of stems and of nominal incorporation. 

VI. The Aztec-Tanoan languages are moderately “polysyn- 
thctic”; suffix many elements of formal significance; make a-sharij 
formal di.stinction between noun and verb; make free use of 
reduplication, compounding of stems and nominal incorporation ; 
and possess many postpositions. Pronominal elements, in some 
cases nouns, have different forms for subject and object but the 
subject is not differentiated, as in types I. and IV., for intransitive 
and transitive constructions. (E. Sa.) 

Hibuogkapuy. — J. W. Powell, “Indian Linguistic Families of 
America north of Mexico,” Bureau of Ethnology, 7th Annual Report, 
pp. 1-142 (Washington, iKgi); Franz Boas, “Handbook of American 
Indian Languages,” Bureau of American Ethnology, Bull. 40 (pt. i, 
igii; pt. 2, 1922); P. Rivet, “Langues de lAmerique du Nord,” 
pp. 607-628 of A. Meillet et M. Cohen, Langues du Monde 

(Paris, 1924). 

Mexican and Central American Languages. — The classi- 
fication of the native languages of Middle America is not in 
quite so advanced a stage as is that of the many languages 
spoken north of Mexico. The languages are, some of them, 
spoken by large populations, numbering millions, as in the 
case of Nahuatl (or Mexican) and the Maya of Yucatan; others 
are confined to very small groui>s, like the Subtiaba-Tlappanec 
of Nicaragua and Guerrero, or are extinct, as i.s Waicuri in Lower 
California. Nahuatl, Maya (with Quiche, Kekchi, and Cakchiquel. 
which belong to the Mayan slock), and Zapotei were great culture 
languages which had dcvelo|H‘d ideographic methods of writing. 

The languages of Middle America may be conveniently groujxd 
into three main .sets: A., southern outliers of .stocks located 
chiefly north of Mexico; B., stocks spoken only in Mexico and 
Central America, so far as is known at present ; C., northern 
outliers of South American stocks. It is quite probable that rela- 
tion.ships will eventually be discovered between some of the 
languages of group B and languages lying further north. 

To group A belong three distinct stocks: Uto-Aztvkan, with two 
subdivisions, Sonoran (or Phnan), spoken in a large number of 
dialects in northern Mexico, and Nahuatl (or Aztek), spoken 
in central Mexico and in a number of isolated southern enclaves 
— the Pacific coast of Oaxaca (Pochutla), three disconnected 
areas in Salvador and Guatemala (I'ipil), two areas in Nicaragua 
and one in Costa Rica (Nicarao), and the Chiriqui region of 
Costa Rica (Sigua), of which dialects Nicarao and Sigua are 
now extinct — with Cuitlatvco of Michoacan as a doubtful mem- 
ber of the stock; IJokan-Coahuiltccan, represented by IJokan 
profXT, which includes Seri (coast of Sonora), Yuman (in 
Lower California), and Tequistlateco or Chontal (coast of 
Oaxaca), by Coahuiltecan (Pakawan), of the lower Rio Grande, 
and by Subtiaba-Tlappanec , which is spoken in tw’o small areas 
in Guerrero, one in Salvador, and one in Nicaragua; and Athabas- 
kan (.*\pache tribes of Chihuahua and Coahuila). 

The Middle American languages proper (group B) may, with 
reservations, l)e classified into 15 linguistic stocks, which in 
alphabetic order, are: Chinantec (Oaxaca and western Vera 
Cruz); Jammbre (Tamaulipas; extinct); Jicaque (northern 
Honduras); Letica (Honduras and Salvador); Mayan (Yucatan 
and neighboring stales of southern Mexico, British Honduras, 
western Honduras, and Guatemala), with an aberrant dialect 
group, Huastec, in the northeastern coast region of Mexico 
(Vera Cruz, San Luis Potosi, Tamaulipas); Miskito-Sumo- 
MatagaJptj, consisting of three distinct language groups: Miskito 
(coast of Nicaragua and Honduras), Sumo-l’lua (eastern Nica- 
ragua and southern Honduras), and Matagalpa (Nicaragua, a 
small enclave, Cacaopera, in Salvador); Mixe-Zoque-Huave, 
s|>oken in four disconnected groups, Mixe-Zoque (Oaxtica, Vera 
Cruz. Chiapas, and Tabasco), Tapachidtec (southeastern Chiapas; 
extinct), Aguacatec (Guatemala, extinct), and Huave (coast of 
Oaxaca). Mixtec-Zapotec, a group of languages that some con- 
sider as composed of four independent stocks : *. 3 /ix/ec (Guerrero, 
Puebla, and western Oaxaca), Amusgo (Guerrero and Oaxaca), 
Zapotec (Oaxaca), and Cukatec (northern Oaxaca); Olive (Tam- 
aulipas; extinct); Otomian, consisting of three distinct groups: 
Otofm (large part of central Mexico), Masatec (Guerrero, 
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Puebla, Oaxaca; includes Trique and Ckocho), and the geo- 
^graphically distant Chiapanec-Mangue {Chiapanec in Chiapas; 
Mangue and related languages in three disconnected areas in 
Niciragua and Costa Rica); Paya (Honduras); Tarascan 
( Michoacan) ; Totonac (Hidalgo, Puebla, and coast of Vera 
L'ruz); IVaicuri (southern part of Lower California; extinct); 
\tnca (southeastern Guatemala). I 

The outliers from South America are two: Carib (coast of 
Honduras and British Honduras ; transferred in post -Columbian j 
limes from the Antilles); Ckibchan (Costa Rica and Panama). 
In the West Indies two South American stocks were represented. 
Carib and Arawaky the latter constituting an older stream which 
had overrun the Greater Antilles and penetrated into Florida. 

As to the languages of group B, some connect Chinantec. 
Mixtec-Za|>otec, and Otomian in one great linguistic stock, 
MixtcC'Zapotec-Otomi. Both Xinca and Lenca (also Paya and 
jicaque?) may be remote southern outliers of the Penutian 
languages of North America. Waicuri may have been related to 
Vuman. It is by no means unlikely that such important Middle 
American stocks as Mayan, Totonac, and Tarascan may also 
belong to certain of the larger stock groupings that have been 
suggested for North America; ^ Maya may fit into the Hokan- 
Siouan framework, Tarascan into Aztek-Tanoan. 

Middle America, in spite of its special cultural position, is 
distinctly a part of the whole North American linguistic complex 
and is connected w'ith North America by innumerable threads. 
On the other hand, there seems to l>e a much sharjier line of 
linguistic division, distributionally speaking, between Middle and 
South America. This line is approximately at the boundary be- 
tween Nicaragua and Costa Rica; allowances being made for 
Nahuatl and Otomian enclaves in Costa Rica and for an Arawak 
(olony in Florida, we may say that Co.sta Rica, Piinama, and 
the West Indies belong linguistically to South America. The 
Chibchan, Arawak, and Carib stocks of the southern continent 
were obviously diffusing northward at the time of the Conquest, 
but evidence seems to indicate that for Mexico and Central 
.America as a whole the ethnic and linguistic mo\'emenl wa.s from^ 
north to south. Middle America may be looked upon as a great 
pocket for the reception of a number of distinct southward-mov- 
ing peoples and the linguistic evidence is sure to throw much 
light in the future on the ethnic and culture streams which 
traversed the.se regions. 

Two linguistic groups seem to stand out as archaically Middle 
.American: Miskito-Sumo-Matagalpa, in Central America, and 
Mixtec-Zapotec-Otomi, with its center of gravity in southern 
Mexico. The latter of these sent offshoots that reached as far 
>outh as Costa Rica. The Penutian languages, centered in Oregon 
and California, must early have extended far to the .south, as they 
seem to be represented in Mexico and Central America by Mixe- 
Zoque, Huave, Xinca, and Lenca. These southern offshoots are 
now cut from their northern cognate languages by a vast numfier 
of intru.sive languages, e.g.y Hokan and Aztek-Tanoan. The 
Mayan languages, apparently of Hokan-Siouan tyjx.*, may have 
drifted south at about an equally early date. Presumably later 
than the Penutian and Mayan movements into Middle America 
is the Hokan-Coahuiltecan stream, represented by at least three 
distinct groups — Coahuiltecan (N.E. Mexico), Subtiaba-Tla|>- 
panec (Guerrero, Nicaragua), and a relatively late stream of 
Hokan languages proper (Yuman; Seri; and Chontal in Oaxaca). 
Not too early must have been the Uto-Aztekan movement to the 
south, consisting of an advance guard of Nahuatl-sf>eaking tribes, 
a rear guard of Sonoran-speaking tribes (Cora, Huichol, Tara- 
humare, Tepehuane). The Nahuatl language eventually pushed 
south as far as Costa Rica. Last of all, the Apache dialects of 
Chihuahua brought into Mexico the southernmost outpost of the 
Nadene group of languages, w’hich extend north nearly to the 
Arctic. fE Sa.) 

BrBUOCRAPHV.—C. Thomas and J. R. Swanton, “Indian Languages 
of Me.Ti(f6 and Central .America and their Geographical Distribution,’’ 
bureau of American Ethnolog>', Butt. 44 f Washington, loii); W’. 
Lehmann, Zenlral-Amenka, I. Tbeil, “Die Sprachen Zentral-Amerikas” 
(Berlin, 1920 ) ; P. Rivet, “Langues de rAm^rique Central.” pp. 629- 
638 of A. Meillet ct M. Cohen, Less Longues du Monde (Paris, 1924). 
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CENTRAL BANK. By a central bank is meant an institu- 
tion upon which has been conferred, by law or custom, the re- 
sponsibility for the smooth running of the credit and currency 
system of a particular area. Since this task means in practice that 
all the other banks and organizations in the money market in 
question must be able to turn to it for assistance in critical times, 
such a bank becomes “central ’ both in the figurative sense that 
it is the final source of aid, and in the literal sense that the working 
of the money market is intimately and constantly affected by the 
manner in which the central liank, holding the ultimate cash 
reserve and possessed of the right of note-issue, interprets its 
responsibilities, that is. by the “central bank policy” it actively 
pursues. 

The period of reconstruction since the World War has witnessed 
a remarkable growth in the number of sejwrate institutions acting 
as Central Banks, as well as imiHirtant alterations in the jiowers 
and practices of certain banks already in exi.sience in jire-war days. 
The movement in this respect is iiuleed world-wide. Taking first 
the Hriti.sh dominions, the South .African Re.servc Bank was .set 
up in 1Q20. and the Commonwealth Bank of Australia was re- 
organized in 19^4; the Presidency Hanks of India were amalga- 
mated in ig.'O, and the 1926 Commission on Indian Currency and 
Finance profKi.sed a Re.serve Hank for India, the constitution of 
which is still in dispute. In Canada rediscount facilities, though 
not a central bank, were provided under war emergency legislation 
and have now been made permanent. In South America new banks 
have been created in Peru (1922), Guatemala and Chile (1925 ). 
and a new bank was founded in Mexico (1925). In EurojK*. new 
banks were founded or alterations were made in the existing banks 
in Russia (1921), Lithuania, Latvia and Austria (1922). Danzig 
(1923). Germany, I^oland and Hungary (1924), Czechoslovakia 
and Albania (1925), Belgium and Italy (i92()) 

The movement is only in part to be explained by the territorial 
changes which have followed the war. anil the currency difficulties 
w'hich were caused by it. The.se factors explain why. when devalua- 
tion and stabilization of the standard were decided upon, the 
re.serve requirements were altered; they do not exjdain why the 
movement has acquired such momentum in the newer countries, 
W'hich in pre-war days were content to enj(»y the facilities fur 
rcdi.scount offered by the older money markets — in particular the 
facilities of the London money market. 

Central Cash Reserve. — The fundamental factor is the recog- 
nition that a centraj bank is a prime nrciuisite for the adequate 
functioning of the banking and currency system of a given coun- 
try. First, the absence of a central bank involves decentralized 
ca.sh re.serves, and experience shows that decentralization of 
reserves is ex[K!nsivc and ineffective, liecausc* in the absence of 
co-ojH'ration each bank requires to hold more, and the larger 
amount it holds is not available except for its own needs, so that 
the strong cannot help the weak, whilst the failure of the weaker 
bunks imj)crils the position of the others. Secondly, it becomes 
pos.sible to replenish reserves by rediscounting at the central bank, 
.so that the lock-up of funds in holding ca.sh reserves is still further 
reduced. Thirdly, since a domestic drain on cash reserves repre- 
sents a demand for legal tender rather than for gold, the ^KTcent- 
age ca.sh reserves which the central bank need itself hold i.s still 
further reduced, the cash reserve of the central bank being deter- 
mined with reference to foreign, rather than to domestic demands 
for gold. Fourthly, since demand.^ for ca.sh are concentrated at 
a single point, and are associated in the varLuions in the volume 
of loans demanded from the central bank, the ebb and flow of 
currency and credit are under constant supervision by a single 
authority, so that remedial measures can lie applied more rapidly 
and more effectively. Fifthly, the central bank acts a.s a centre 
of information, control and censorship, so that the self-interest 
of the parts can be checked by the more di. sin teres ted action of the 
central monetary authority, whilst in jieriods of crisis there is a 
technical and moral authority ready to as.sume responsibility 
Sixthly, from the standpoint of the international monetary situa- 
tion, the initiation of a common policy becomes much easier if 
there are cci^res through which appropriate action can be under- 
taken. 
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Control of Price. — In the opinion of many authorities, the 
most important problem awaiting solution in the held of applied 
economics is the control of the price level. Two somewhat dis- 
similar issues are involved here: the elimination of short-period 
or cyclical fluctuations in the value of money, and the elimination 
of changes in the long-period price level. It is argued that the 
machinery by which the central bank maintains the local currency 
at a fixed value in terms of a single commodity; i.e, gold, is also 
available for keeping the value of the local currency constant in 
terms of a group of commodities. Thus the extension of function 
involved in the elimination of price changes involves questions 
not of kind, but only of degree; the technique only requires to 
be applied to a new end. 

If this is admitted the degree of success attained must still turn 
on the efficacy of the technical means available. Experience has 
shown that the practical working of central banks is not so ca- 
pable of assimilation to general rules as was formerly thought, for 
in pre-war days central banks were confined to a smaller number 
of countries which had the same general economic characteristics. 
In the newer countries one fundamental condition usually present 
in the older areas is largely absent : a highly developed use of bills 
of exchange. This fact, combined with a reluctance on the part 
of commercial banks to make use of the credit facilities available* 
deprives the central bank of its power to influence market rates 
of interest by means of variations in discount rates, and has 
forced to the front the complementary method of exerting influ- 
ence — the so-called open market policy, by which variations in the 
volume of securities held by the central bank are made to play 
the part formerly held by variations in the volume of bills dis- 
counted. Even in the older areas “rationing” of credit has been 
of late years often preferred to raising the discount rate in the 
attempt to control borrowing. Moreover, in the newer countries 
the general relations between the central bank and the other banks 
in the money market have not yet been satisfactorily adjusted. 
If the central banks arc to carry out their functions adequately, 
they must control at all limes a certain amount of the business 
of the money market, ^>t, if they do so, their actions may easily 
be interpreted in an unfriendly spirit, and they may be accused of 
extending beyond their “natural” sphere. Again, it may be open 
to doubt whether all of these banks can command the necessar>^ 
experience and trained personnel, w'hether their relations with the 
State are always healthy, and, finally, w^hether the area over which 
their control extends is always sufficiently large and self-contained 
to warrant the setting-up of elaborate machinery. 

International Credit Co-operation. — The increase in the 
number of central banks is also likely to complicate the task of 
international co-ojieration bctWTcn them. As pre-visaged by the 
Genoa Conference, co-operation w’as to take the form of confer- 
ences, whilst the end desired w'as co-ordination of reser\^e policy 
with a view to avoiding a “scramble for gold” and abrupt changes 
in its value. So far no conference has met; instead there has 
developed an informal co-operation lietWTen the governors of 
the Banks of England and France, the New York Reserve Bank 
and the Reichsbank. This has not escaped criticism, especially in 
the United States; but the difficulty of arriving at a common 
policy would obviously be still greater if the number of partici- 
pants were largely increased and the negotiations w'crc publicly 
conducted. Apart from the informal co-operation alluded to, the 
Bank of England has in late years played an important, though 
largely unrecorded, role as censor and guide to the central banks 
of those European countries whose currencies were emerging from 
the post-war chaos. 

From the technical standpoint, central bank structure has in 
recent years been powerfully influenced by the Federal Reser\T 
System. This has been particularly the case in South America. 
The characteristic features most frequently drawn on arc compul- 
sory stock-ownership and compulsory holding of deposits at the 
central bank by the commercial banks of the country. The 
principle of forcing the central bank to hold specific reserves 
against its deposits is also taken from Reserve Bank practice; it 
has been adopted; in Peru, Germany, and South Africa. But 
modern central bank practice as a whole rests upon three main 
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ideas: economy in gold reserves, elasticity of note issue, and, in 
the fixing of reserve proportion, the assimilation of note issues 
and deposits ; i.e. the reserve is maintained against the sum of the 
notes and deposits. Safeguards are provided in the limitation of 
the amount of reserves other than gold which may be kept, and 
in the provision that excess issues of notes shall be taxable; whilst 
the amount of the tax must be added to the discount rate, so as 
to discourage borrowing at such a time. At present one of the 
features of the balance sheet of many central banks is the high 
proportion of Government debt to the total interest-bearing assets 
of the bank. This circumstance is due to inflationary war-finance, 
by which the note issues of the banks increased, increased Govern- 
ment indebtedness being held as an asset against them. Fear of 
the repetition of such practices has led in some cases to a very 
strict limitation of the right of the Government to borrow from 
the bank in future {e.g. in Germany, Austria, Hungary, Czecho- 
slovakia). On the other hand, the stabilization of currency at 
low gold values (devaluation) has had the effect of greatly im- 
proving the reserve ratio in certain cases by revaluation at the 
new stabilization rate, and thus obviating pressure on the free 
gold reserves of the world. (See Banking and Credit; Money; 
Bank of England; Banque de France; Banca d’Italia; 
Reichsbank.) (T. E. G.) 

CENTRAL ELECTRICITY BOARD. In 10:5 a com- 
mittee, under Lord Weir, was appointed by the British Govern- 
ment to review the national problem of the supply of electrical 
energy and to report on future policy. Subsequently a bill, 
framed on the main lines of the committee’s recommendations, 
was piassed into law as the Electricity (Supply ) Act, IQ20. The 
Central Board was constituted under that Act. It is a body corpo- 
rate, and consists of eight members, appointed by the Minister of 
Transport. - Briefly stated, its functions are to organize and con- 
trol the generation of electricity throughout the whole of Great 
Britain. With that object in view, schemes are to be prepared by 
the electricity commissioners under the Act and transmitted to 
the Board for adoption, after any modifications found to be 
^expedient as a result of representations by interested parties. 

The intention is ultimately to link up electrically the whole of 
Great Britain, following which the generation of electricity, now 
effected at a multiplicity of comparatively small stations, will be 
at a limited number of “selected” stations, each of large capiacity 
and favourably situated for economical production. Such stations 
will usually be operated by their owmers on behalf of the Board 
and in accordance WTth the Board’s directions. They will be inter- 
connected with one another and with points of supiply by high- 
tension transmission lines erected or acquired and maintained by 
the Board, who will thus control the w^hole of the generation in 
bulk, as well as its transmission to the local systems of supply to 
individual consumers. To render this uniformly possible it is 
contemplated that the various frequencies of supply existing at 
the passing of the Act will be standardised to a frequency of 50 
cycles per second. 

It will thus be seen that the Board’s main task is to cheapen 
production as well as to make electrical encrg\^ more generally 
accessible. The investigations of the committee referred to had 
shown that although Great Britain is favourably placed as a 
potential producer and distributor of cheap electrical energ>’. the 
rate of consumption per head of the population was below that of 
other leading nations. For the purpose of pro\iding working 
capital, and for constructing and acquiring transmission lines and 
permanent works generally, the Board has power to issue stock up 
to a maximum of £33,500,000, or. by special order, in excess of 
that amount. The Board commenced to function in March. 1927. 
On July I, 1927, the first scheme was adopted, embracing an area 
covering about 4.9S0 square miles in centra! Scotland. A second 
scheme, embracing the south-east area of England, and covering 
alH)ut 8.828 square miles, was adopted in Feb, 1928. The Board’s 
first chairman was Sir Andrew R. Duncan. (See Electrical 
Power Transmission.) 

CENTRAL FALLS, a city of Pro\Hldcnce county. Rhode 
Island, U.S.A., on the Blackstone ri\TT, 5m. N. of Providence; 
served by the New York, New Haven and Hartford railroad The 
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population in 1920 was 24,174 of whom 9456 were foreign^bom 
white (3,737 French Canadians). The river furnishes water-power 
tor large manufacturing industries (chiefly cotton-mills), which 
in 1925 had an output valued at $25,541,848. A settlement was 
made here about 1763. About 1780 a chocolate-mill was erected, 
and until 1827 the town was called Chocolateville. It was in- 
( orporated as the Central Falls Fire District of Smithfleld in 
J847, and in 1896 was chartered as a city. 

CENTRALIA, a city of southern Illinois, U.S.A., about 
f)om. £. of Saint Louis, in Marion and Clinton counties. It is on 
I ederal highway 51, and is served by the Burlington, the Illinois 
Tentral and the Missouri-Illinois railways. The population was 
12.491 in 1920. and was estimated locally at 17,500 in 1928. It is 
in a fertile fruit-growing and dairying region, and there arc coal- 
mines and oil and gas wells in the vicinity. The city has a large 
wholesale trade. Two of the railroads have division rcpiiir shops 
here, and there are several other manufacturing industries. Cen- 
iraiia was founded in 1853 by the Illinois Central railroad com- 
[)any, and was chartered as a city in 1859. 

CENTRALLA, a city of Lewis county, Washington. U.S.A., 
on the Pacific highway, about half-way between Seattle and Port- 
land. It is served by four transcontinental railways: the Chicago, 
Milwaukee. St. Paul and Pacific, the Great Northern, the North- 
ern Pacific and the Union Pacific. The (xipulation was 7,549 
in 1920, and was estimated locally at 12.000 in 1927, Chehalis, 
the county seat, lies 4m. S., and between the two citie.s arc the 
south-western Washington fair-grounds. Lumbering, coal-mining, 
dairying, poultry-raising and b(?rr\^-growing are the principal occu- 
fwitions of the region. Centralia has saw and shingle mills, furni- 
ture and concrete culvert factories and railroad .shops. In Borst 
park, i^m. W. of the city, is a blockhou.se built by the early .set- 
tlers as a stronghold against the Indians. Centralia is situated on 
the Cochrain Donation Claim. It was laid out by George Wash- 
ington, a negro ex-slav^e of Cochrain. who liecame the owner of the 
land on the death of his ma.ster in 1852, and at first it was called 
Washington Addition. Later it was known for a few years as 
Skookumchuck station, and then as Centerville, until the pre.sent 
name was adopted in 1887. In 1914 a commission form of gov- 
ernment was adopted. On Armistice Day, 1919, Centralia was the 
scene of a conflict lietwecn the American Legion and the Inde- 
fH’ndent Workers of the World which resulted in several deaths. 

CENTRAL INDIA, a collection of Indian states forming a 
separate agency, which must not be confounded with the Ceniral 
Provinces, The Central India agency W’as formed in 1854 and 
(onsists of two large detached tracts of country which, with 
.lhansi as a pivot, spread outwards east and west into the penin- 
sula, reaching southward to the valley of the Nerbudda and the 
Vindhya and Satpura ranges. The total area, .since Gwalior wa.s 
removed from the agency, is 51,531 square mile.s. 

Central India (including for the moment C»waIior t may lie divided 
into three great natural divisions; the highlands of the Malwa 
plateau, with a mean elevation of some 1.500 ft. above sea-level; 
the low-lying countr>' .some 600 ft. above sea-level, comprising 
the greater part of the eastern section of the agency; and the hilly 
tracts which lie mostly to the south. The Malwa plateau consists 
of great undulating plains, separated by flat-topped hills, whose 
sides arc boldly terraced, with here and there a scarp rising above 
the general levTl. Its foundation is a bed of sandstone and shales 
lielonging to the Vindh>*an series, which underlies the whole of 
the agency except the northern part of Bundelkhand. On the 
plateau itself the sandstone is generally overlaid by the Deccan 
trap, a blacki.sh-coloured basaltic rock of volcanic origin, the high 
level tableland having been formed by a succession of lava flows, 
the vallw of Central India being merely “denudation hollows” 
tar\*ed out by the action of rain and ri\Trs. It is apparently 
the northern limit of what was once a vast basahic plain stretch- 
ing from Goona to Bdgaum, “one of the most gigantic outpourings 
of volcanic matter in the world The sandstone bed on which it 
rests is vi^e at a point just north of Goona. and in a small area 
round Bhilsa and Bhopal. The low-King land includes roughly 
that part of the agency which lies to the east of the plateau and 
comprises the greater part of the political divisions of Bundel- 
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khand and Baghelkhand and the country round Gwalior. The 
formation is sandstone of the Vindhyan series, except in the north 
of Bundelkhand where the prevailing rock is gneiss and quartz. 
The quartz takes the shape of long serrated ridges, trap appearing 
here and there in intrusive dykes. The hilly tracts lie chiclly to 
the south of the agency, where the Vindhya, Satpura and Kaimur 
ranges are met with. The country is rough fore.st and jungle land 
little used for cultivation. The greater |.>^rt of Central India is 
covered with the well-known “black cotton soil,” produced by 
the disintegration of the trap rock. It is a very rich loamy earth, 
possessing great fertility and an unusual power of retaining 
moisture, which makes artificial irrigation little needed. The ordi- 
nary “red soil” covers a large part of northern Binulclkhand, and 
as it requires much irrigation, tanks arc a sficcial featua* in this 
countr>*. 

Administrative Divisions. — The Central India agency is 
divided for administrative purposes into the residency of Indore, 
and the agencies of Baghelkhand, Bhopal. Bhupuwar, liundel- 
khand, Indore and Malwa. Gwalior was removed from the agency 
in 1921 and put directly under the Governor-General. Besides 
Indore there arc 13 states of imix)rlani e. viz., Rewa, Bhopal, Dhar, 
Barwani. Datia, Orchha. Charkhari. Uhhattarpur, Banna, Dewas 
(.senior branch). Dewas (junior branch). Jaora and Rat lam. At 
the dost* of the l*indari War in 1818 the whole of this country wa.s 
in great confusion and disorder, having sultered heavily fn)m the 
extortions of the Mahratta armies and from predatory bands. It 
had l)een the policy of the great Mahratta chiefs, Holkar and 
Sindhia, to trample down into complete subjection all the p»etty 
Rajput princes. Many of these minor chiefs had taken refuge in 
the hills and forests, and retaliated upon the Mahratta usurpers 
by wasting the lands which they had lost, until the Muhratlas 
compounded for peace by payment of blackmail. In this state of 
affairs nil parties agreed to accept the interposition of the British 
government for the restoration of order, and under Lord Ilasting.s 
the work of pacification was effected. The policy pursued was to 
declare the |)ermancncy of the rights exi.sling at the time of the 
British interposition, conditionally upon the maintenance of order; 
to adjust and guarantee the relations of subordinate and tributary 
chiefs to their superiors so as to prevent all further dispute.s or 
encroachments; and to settle the claims of the ou.nted landholders, 
who had resorted to pillage or blackmail, by fixing grants of land 
or settling money allowances. ITie resultant state.s have no general 
ethnological affinity, such as exists in Rajputana. Their territories 
are in many cases neither compact nor continuous, consisting of a 
number of villages here and there, with a nu( Icus of more or less 
importance round the chief town. Their relations to the govern- 
ment of India and to each other pre.sent many varialiorcs. Ten of 
them are under direct treaty with the government of India; others 
arc held under sanads and deeds of fealty and (obedience; while 
a third das.s. known as the mediatized states, are held under 
agreements mediated by the British government Ix-tween them 
and their superior chiefs. 

Population. — The total |>(>[>ulation of the Uenlral India agency 
in 1921 was 5.997.023, Hindus largely predominating; f)ut a b-w 
Mohammedan groups still exist, either traces of the days when 
the Mogul emperors extended their «;way from the Punjab to the 
Deccan, or else the descendants of thos«‘ northern adventurers 
w'ho hired out their services to the great Mahratta generals Of 
the first Bhopal i.s the only example, while Jaora is the only notable 
in.stance of the other. Roughly there are four great sen ions of the 
population; the Mahratta section, who belong to the ruling circles; 
the Rajputs; the trading classes, consisting chiefly of Marwaris 
and Gujaratis; and lastly, the jungle tribes. The Mahratias arc 
foreigners, and. though rulers of the greater [>art of Central India, 
have no true connection with the soil and are little met with out- 
side cities, the vicinity of courts, and administrative centres The 
Rajputs with all their endless ramifirations form a large t>ort!on 
of the population. On the Malw*a plateau they are fiure-fdo/xled 
aristocrats: on the low country (hey have got their blood more 
mixed, and the plateau families as a rule will nut intermarry with 
them. The Marwaris bold practically all the trade of Central 
India, with iftc extq)tion of the Bora class of Mohammedans, 
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They arc either Vaishnavitc Hindus or else Jains. Their advent 
into Central India dates, except in the case of one or two families, 
from the time of the Mahratta invasion only. The Jain portion 
of this community is very wealthy. The last section, that of the 
jungle tribes, is semi-civilized and shy, little affected as yet by 
the Hinduism of the conquerors. 

The British agent to the governor-general re.sidcs at Indore, and 
there are British cantonments at Mhow, Neemuch and Nowgong. 

CENTRAL PROVINCES AND BERAR. The Central 
Provinces of India were formed in 1862, and were augmented 
in 1903 by the Hyderabad assigned districts of Berar, which 
are leased in perpetuity to the British Government by the Nizam, 
at an annual rent of 25 lacs of rupees. In 1905 most of the Sam- 
balpur district and five Uriya-s[)caking Slates were transferred 
to Bengal, and five Hindi-speaking States from Chota Nagpur 
received in exchange. The Province, therefore, now consists of 
the five divisions of Jubbulpore, Nerbudda, Nagpur, Chhattisgarh 
and Berar, which are divided into the 22 districts of Saugor, 
Damoh, Jubbulpore, Mandla, Seoni, Narsinghpur, Hoshangabad, 
Nimar, BetuI, Chhindwara, Wardha, Nagpur, Chanda, Bhandara, 
Balaghal, Raipur, Bilaspur, Drug, Amraoti, Akola, Buldana and 
Yeotmal, and the 15 feudatory Slates of Makrai, Bastar, Ranker, 
Nandgaon, Khairagarh, Chhuikhadan, Kawardha, Sakti, Raigarh, 
Sarangarh, Chang Bhakar, Korea, Sirguja, Udaipur and Jashpur. 
There are two districts, Saugor and Damoh, on the Vindhyan 
plateau; south of these are the Nerbudda valley districts extend- 
ing from Jubbulpore on the cast to North Nimar on the west. 
South of these again is the great Satpura range of hills and 
pilateaus upon which are situated the four pdateau districts of 
Betul, Chhindwara, Seoni and Mandla and the uplands of 
Balaghat. South of the Satpuras are the three great pdains of 
Berar, Nagpur and Chhattisgarh, nil hounded by hills on the 
south, Chhattisgarh being divided from the rest of the Province 
by the Maikal range. The Province is practically surrounded by 
States, and at only three points does the boundary touch British 
territory proper, viz., the Jhansi and Mirzapur districts of the 
United IVovinces, in the north of Saugor, and north of the 
Sirguja State respectively Khandesh of the Bombay Presidency 
in South Nimar, and West Berar and the Madras Zamindari 
Estates on the extreme south-east of Raipur and Bastar. Other- 
wise the Province is hemmed in by the Central India States on 
the north, Nizam’s territory on the south, and the Orissa femla- 
tory Stales on the east. Only the two Vindhyan di.stricts drain 
into the Gangetic plain. The waters of the rest of the northern 
districts and West Berar are carried by the Nerbudda and the 
Tapti, fed by their many tributaries rising in the Satpuras, into 
the Arabian sea. South Berar and the Nagpur division drain 
south-we.st wards into the Ciodavari, the principal rivers being 
the Waingunga, the Wardha, the Paingunga and their numerous 
tributaries. I'he eastern and south-eastern portion, Chhattisgarh, 
is drained by the Mahanadi to the Bay of Bengal. Except for 
short reaches none of these rivers is navigable throughout the 
year. 

Climate. — In climate the Vindhyan and Satpura districts are 
comparatively tcmpx'rate; the Nerbudda valley is hot, and the 
three great plains south of the Satpuras have the temjx'rature of 
the Deccan, the heat from March to the middle of June being 
excessive, but very dry. The three northern tracts enjoy a very 
pleasant cold season; in the three southern the cold is limited to 
occasional snaps, and the season is cool rather than cold. But, 
except in the extreme south of Chanda and the tracts nearest 
Bengal, w'hcre the ‘‘rains" produce an exceedingly steamy atmos- 
phere, the Province has the advantage of a reasonably cool, 
rainy season, since both the cyclonic storms from the Bay of 
Bengal and the steady current of the south-west monsoon from 
the Arabian sea bring it moisture-laden clouds. The rainfall 
varies from 25 in. to 30 in. in the west, and from 50 in. to 60 in. 
in the east. The monsoon period is divided between early rains, 
often deficient, middle rains, seldom failing completely, and late 
rains, premature cessation of which frequently causes severe 
losses. In 1896 the late rains failed completely, and in 1899 all 
three periods w'ere failures. These caused the ihost extensive 


famines in the history of the Province since it came imder British 
rule. 

Agriculture* — ^A line drawn from Katni in the north to 
Chanda in the south roughly divides the agriculture of the coun- 
try. East of that line the principal crop is rice, and the rainfall 
is heavy. West of it, there are two sections — ^the northern in 
which wheat, gram and cold-weather crops are the most impor- 
tant; the southern in which cotton and juar (big millet) are the 
great staples. The Nerbudda valley and the Vindhyan districts 
are the great wheat-producing areas; Nimar, Berar and" Nagpur 
(West), mainly composed of Deccan trap, are the great cotton 
and juar tracts, but while cotton and juar arc quite insignificant 
in the rice country, and rice is insignificant west of the line of 
division described, practically every district in the Province con- 
tains some heavy black soil areas which produce wheat and cold- 
weather crops. This variety of soil and cropping affords a certain 
degree of insurance again capricious rainfall. There are about 
five million acres of rice, threc-and-a-half million acres of wheat, 
two-and-a-half million acres of juar and one-and-a-quarter mil- 
lion acres of cotton. Besides these, there arc large areas under 
oil seeds, lin.seed, sesamum and niger being the most important. 
There are pul.ses and peas of many kinds, and in the hills and 
light soils, small millet (Kodon and Kutki), the staple food of 
the aboriginal tribes. 

In Berar the system of land revenue settlement is the Ryotwara 
system, on the Bombay model. In the Central Provinces proj^r 
the proprietary system of Agra prevails, but the Central Provinces 
tenant enjoys by law and tradition a dcgi'ee of protection greater 
than in any proprietary province, and wdth this security against 
arbitrary ejectment and arbitrary enhancement of rent, he has 
thriven wonderfully, in spite of fluctuations due to bad seasons 
and the debts which these bring in their train. Much has been ac- 
complished by the creation and expansion of the Agricultural 
Department from small beginnings to a well-regulated service with 
experimental seed and demonstration farms, model cattle farms, 
scientific research and education to improve the yields and belter 
the lot of the cultivator, while co-operative banks and societies 
have spread all over the country, affording cheaper credit than 
the moneylender w’ill offer. 

In the rice districts there arc numerous irrigation works made 
by the people themselves, though few of these can stand against 
protracted drought. Government irrigation works only began to 
be umlertaken 25 years ago, and in that time three large canals 
and many large and small storage works have been constructed, 
mainly in the rice di.stricts. These now protect half a million 
acres from the effects of drought. There arc still several large 
projects under construction and investigation, principally in the 
Bilaspur district, which had been somew^hat neglected in this 
respect. There are about 20,000 sq. miles of Government forest 
reserves, and about 9,000 sq. miles of private forests; to which 
must be added 15.000 sq. miles in the fcudator>^ States. There are 
valuable sal (Shorea robiista) forests in the north-east, and teak 
(Tektona f^randis) in almost every district, though teak of fine 
girth is limited to a few* famous rcser\TS. There are many mis- 
cellaneous kinds of timber, bamboos and minor produce of com- 
mercial value, while there are edible fruits and roots with which 
the forest tribes supplement their food supply. The mohua tree 
(Bassia la ti folia) has a flower which is edible, and from which 
country liquor is distilled, as well as a nut from which oil is ex- 
tracted. The Government forests yield an annual revenue of some 
50 lacs of rupees. 

Population. — ^Nearly one-fifth of the people are of aboriginal 
and old Dravidian races, Gonds being the most numerous. Nearly 
all the rest arc immigrants, mostly Hindus, who entered, some 
in very ancient days, others intermittently (notably w^hen the 
Moguls conquered the Deccan and exercised suzerainty over the 
Gond chiefs). Many of these came from Malwa, some from 
Hindustan, but with the entry of the Mahrattas on the scene 
200 years ago, a large influx of Mahrathi-speaking people poured 
in from the west. On the fringes along the east and south there 
are Oriya and Tdugu immigrants. Mohammedans numbering 
only 3irc of the population are to be found mainly in the towns. 
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being descendants of settlers who clustered round Mogul posts 
and certain seats of Government, or such special cities as Burhan- 
pur and Ellichpur. Individual Mohamm^an families occupied 
land in the interior, but while only 9% of the total population 
is urban, 41% of the Mohammedans live in the towns. 

With such heterogeneous elements and origins, there are great 
diversities of language. There are ten major languages, with many 
separate dialects of the same. There arc 200,000 people returned 
as speaking many minor languages. In round numbers there 
are nine millions w’ho speak various dialects of Hindi, and five 
millions who speak Mahrathi of various degrees of purity, the 
remaining two millions being divided up among tribal and other 
minor languages. 

The first regular census was taken in the Central Provinces in 
1872, in Berar a few years earlier. The figures of that census may 
be taken as representing the high-water mark of development be- 
fore railways entered the Province. The last census is of 1921. 
The contrast is notable: — 
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This increase is shown in spite of a decrease during the decade 
1891-1901, due to the great famines and the first ravages of 
plague, and virtual stagnation in the decade 1911-1921, which 
included the World War, two serious crop failures, and the great 
influenza scourge of 1918-1919, which claimed i\ million victims. 

Railways. — Before the railways came there was a burst of 1 
activity in the construction of some important trunk roads, ! 
some of which were allowed to fall into disrepair when the trunk ! 
lines of railway were made. A branch of the East Indian Rail- 
way from .‘Mlahabad to Jubbulpore was the first railway made 
in the Province in 1870, while the G.I.P., bifurcating at Bhusawal, 
in Khandesh, sent one line to meet the East Indian at Jublmlpore, ; 
and a second branch through Berar to Nagpur. It was 20 years j 
before the Bengal-Nagpur railway, absorbing a State meter gauge 
line from Nagpur to the borders of Chhattisgarh (opened in ; 
1881) made a .second connection between Bombay and Calcutta 
via Nagpur and Bilaspur, from which place a branch went over 
the Ghats and acro.ss the Rawa Slate to join the East Indian at 
Katni. The Indian Midland Railway, afterwards amalgamated 
with the G.I P., made a fresh connection from Itarsi in Ho.shanga- 
bad, via Bhopal. Gwalior and Jhansi, with Agra and Delhi, and a 
branch from Bina. through Saugor and Damoh. connecting with 
Katni followed a few years later. Ten years later saw the next 
development by the Bengal-Nagpur Railway of narrow gauge 
lines ( 2 ft. 6 in ) across the .Satpuris from Gondia in Bhandara to ; 
Jubbulpore, with branches to Seoni, Chhindwara and Mandla on • 
the Satpura plateau. This was followed by a line from Gondia 
south-WTSt wards to Chanda, where it met an extension of the ; 
VVarora Coal Railway to the new coal-field at Ballaspur. a few \ 
miles south of Chanda, Connections on the same narrow* gauge ! 
with this branch to Nagpur and on to Chhindw'ara followed. A 
further broad gauge connection between Nagpur and Itarsi was 
completed in 1026, crossing the Satpura district of Betul with a 
branch into the Chhindw*ara coal-field. 

Tw*o links, both under construction, alone remain to complete 
direct broad gauge connections between Southern India and the 
North, one from Warangal to Chanda, and the other from 
Vizianagram on the east coast to Raipur. One more link on the 
meter gauge is required to join the Hyderabad-Godaveri Railway 
at Hingoli with the Rajputana-Mulwa Railway at Khandw'a, via 
Basim and Akola. Wlien this, too, is accomplished, the network 
of railwrays in the C.P. and Berar will be completed, representing 
a length of 3.000 miles inside the Province. There are also feeder 
lines in the cotton country of Berar and Wardha, controlled by 
private companies. Ail these works represent an outlay of at 
least £25,000,000 and only a few feeder lines remain to be con- 


j structed. There are also 8.000 miles of roads, half being metalled 
and half gravelled, but with the great increase of motor traffic 
which is now beginning to ptmetratc even the remoter areas, 
there is still an enormous scojx? for road con.st ruction before 
village cart tracks cease to be the main method of wheel traffic. 

Trade and Commerce. — The trade of the country has enor- 
mously increa.sed. the value of the rail-borne traffic being about 
j 60 crores of rupees annually. The bulk of the exports are cotton, 

I wheat, rice, oil seeds and other agricultural produce, but coal 
and manganese are now imiwrtant items. Coal is unfortunately 
; of too poor a quality to be of any use for metallurgical pur- 
i |Hi.ses, There are coal-fields in Narsinghpur, Chanda and Wun 
(Berar). and in the Pench valley in Chhindwara (q.v ). It is 
used in cotton mills and factories and to some extent on the rail- 
w*ays. The manganese deposits in Nagpur, Bhandara, Balaghat 
j and Chhindw’ara are being vigorously worked, and some 500,000 
! ton.s a year are exported. There are plentiful bauxite deposits 
I in Jubbulpore and Balaghat awaiting exploitation. Iron ore is 
^ found in many districts, but worked only by indigenous methods 
in small charcoal furnaces. There are large detwisits of excellent 
ore in Chanda, but ft>r want of coking coal it is practically un- 
touched There is also valuable limestone in many places, no- 
! tably near Kami, where lime and cement works are important 
industries. 

Outside the cotton industry (which is repre.sented by 12 spin- 
ning and weaving mills and some 300 textile and connected fac- 
tories, including ginning fac tories, employing in all about 60,000 
jx'ople), the gun-carriage factory in Jubbulpore and the Govern- 
ment and railway workshops, organized manufacturing indus- 
tries arc confined mostly to small concerns .scattered about in 
various districts, but the motor trade and electrical installations 
are increasing. Rural and small hand industries include hand 
weaving, the manufacture of brass and coi>|K!r utensils, pottery, 
.shoes, baskets, bamboo matting, carpentry and .smithy work, but 
the larger colonies of handicraftsmen have suffered from the 
competition of machine-made goods, both local and imjwrted. 
In the mass, however, cottage and hand industries still have a 
large oiitjmt. They depend on agricultural prosperity and suffer 
with agriculture from the effects of bad sea.sons. 

The Province has also made strides educationally. Gollc’ges 
and high schools and subsidiary institutions have multiplied in 
numl>ers, and there is now a university at Nagpur, with institu- 
tions for .scientific and professional training, which have increased 
bcjth in nurnbcTs and status. In the 40 years between 18S1 and 
ic;2i literacy among male’s increased from 51 to 103 iH*r mille, 
and among females from i to S |ht mille. Literacy in English is 
confined to a few castc-s 84 per f 0,000, or under of males 
can read Enjjlish, but only 9 iK-r 10,000 females, or under i per 
thousand. Grc*at efforts have iH-en made to c’xtend medical relief 
in h(»spitals and dispen.saries, better knowledge of hygiene and 
child welfare. The public revenue reflects the gc*neral advance- 
ment. Twenty years ago it was under two crores of rupees; it is 
now over six. 

HISTORY 

These two territories, now under a .single administration, have a 
somewhat different history. The history of Berar is mainly the 
history of the Deccan, to which it geographically belongs The 
Central Provinces were know'n to the races of the north as the 
‘‘Forests of the South,'* inhabited by Rakshas or demons, but 
ancient Rajput dynasties penetrated to the more o[Krn parts of the 
I country, and of these the famous Hai Hai Bansi dynasty ruled 
; Chhattisgarh for many centuries until conquered by the Bhon.sIas 
; in 1741. 

j The Gonds. — The rest of the Central Provinces were known 
as Gondw’ana, the kingdom of the Gonds, who held the wildest 
I parts of the country*. The oldest Cond kingdom was that of 

i Chanda in the south, to which a history of about 800 years is 

i sometimes attributed. In the north was the kingdom of Gar- 

I ha-Mandla, from which sprang the two sub-kingdoms of Deogarh 

in Chhindwara and Kherla in Betul. This last was overthrown by 
1 Hoshang Shan of Malwa, the founder of Hoshangabad. The Gond 
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kings, who must have established their rule over older Rajput 
dynasties, are fond of describing themselves as Rajgonds, and of 
claiming a Rajput origin. 

One of these Gond kings, said to have been the 47th of the 
Garha-Mandla house, named Sangramsha, in 1480 extended bis 
dominion over the Nerbudda valley and the Vindhyan districts, 
including even the tract now known as the State of Bhopal. San- 
gramsha lived until 1530, but a successor of his, Chandrasha, was 
forced to cede the two last-named territories to the Moguls in 
1570, but, though these Garha-Mandla chiefs owed a nominal alle- 
giance to the Mogul emperor, they maintained a virtual inde- 
pendence until the weakening of the Mogul power let in the 
predatory forces of the Mahrattas and (in the north) the Bundela 
chiefs. The Garha-MandJa Raj was hnaJly overthrown by the 
Peshwa in 1780. 

The Gond Rajah of Deogarh bad paid a visit of homage to 
Delhi, and was so impressed with what he saw there, that he 
turned Mohammedan, adopting the name of Bakht Buland and 
establishing a new capita] at Nagpur He was himself an enlight- 
ened chief, but one of his grandsons, quarrelling over the succes- 
sion, invited Raghoji Bhonsla from Berar to help him against his 
brother. 

The Mahrattas. — Raghoji and his Mahrattas accomplished this 
mission, and returned to their own territory, but later he estab- 
lished himself at Nag}iur. Raghoji 1 ., sprung from a peasant 
family in Satara, was u great leader, and by 1751 had conquered 
the territories of Nagpur, Chanda and Chhattisgarh. He defied 
the Peshwa, burnt i'oona on the west, and on the east raided Ben- 
gal, and extended his sovereignty over Orissa. He died in 1755 and 
his son Jnnoji was forced to .submit to the Peshwa, but the next 
rajah, Mudhoji, and, after him, Raghoji II., acquired by pur- 
chase the northern territories as well, and the Nagpur State there- 
after comprised the whole of the Central Provinces, Orissa, and 
some of the Chota Nagpur States. By joining Sindia against the 
British in 1803, ^tid as the result of Wellesley’s victories of 
Assaye and Argaon, Raghoji lost Cuttack, Sambalpur and part of 
Berar. His succes.Hor, Mudhoji (known as Appa Sahib), by a 
treacherous attack on the British in 1818, was forced to cede the 
W'hole of the northern districts. Appa Sahib was allowed to hold 
the Nagt)ur territory, but on his further treachery being discov- 
ered, he tied, and a minor. grandson of Raghoji II. was recognized 
as rajah by the British government. During his minority the Nag- 
pur territories were administered by the Resident, Sir R. Jenkins, 
until 1840. Raghoji III. died in 1853, without male issue, and 
Lord Dalhou.sie declared the Nagpur State an escheat. 

Central Provinces Under British Rule. — ^The northern ter- 
ritories ceded in 1S18 and known us the Sungor Nerbudda terri- 
tories were admini.stered as part of the Province of Agra. When 
the Nagpur territories escheated in 1853, they were administered 
by a commis.sioner as the Nagpur province. In 1861 they were 
amalgamated with the northern territories and became the Central 
Provinces. In 1003, Berar was added to the charge of the chief 
commissioner. In 1005, on the partition of Bengal, the Sambalpur 
district and the Uriya States adjacent to it were transferred to 
Bengal in exchange for five Hindi-speaking States of Chota 
Nagpur. 

The first chief commissioner was the energetic Sir Richard 
Temple. His successor, Sir John Morris, governed the province 
for over 15 years, after which came a rapid succession of chief 
commissioners. Among these were men who made their mark in 
India, such as Sir Charles Crosthwaite, Sir Alexander Mackenzie, 
Sir Anthony (afterw^ards Lord) Macdonnell, Sir John Woodburn, 
Sir Denzil Ibbetson and Sir John Hewett. Only four of the later 
chief commissioners were men previously serving in the Central 
Provinces: Sir Andrew Fraser, Sir Reginald Crsddock, Sir Ben- 
jamin Robertson and Sir Frank Sly (in whose time the chief com- 
missionership was elevated into a governorship and council). The 
present governor, Sir Montagu Butler, is a Punjab officer. 

The pioneer work of Sir Richard Temple and Sir John Morris, 
aided by a commission consisting mainly of military officers, pro- 
vided the province with sc^veral important trunk roads, and with a 
land settlement on the zimiindari system. The Tenancy Act of 


1883 gave the tenantry of the province a degree of security in 
their holdings which no other zamindari province in India enjoys 
to a like extent. The land settlements then made have since htm 
twice revised under a system which will always be associated with 
the name of Sir Bampfyldc Fuller. 

The first railway was opened in 1870, and the railway system 
of the present day extends to nearly 2,000 miles. The two trunk 
railways between Bombay and Calcutta pass through the north 
and south of the province respectively. The Marathi-speaking dis- 
tricts in the south and west are more advanced than the Hindi- 
speaking districts of the north and east. 

There have been serious setbacks, for most disastrous famines 
occurred in 1867, 1897 and iqoo, while there were serious crop 
failures in 1Q07, 1913, 1918 and 1920, which would have produced 
similar results but for the vastly improved protection afforded by 
the increased credit and prosperity of the people. Plague has also 
taken its toll of the large towns, the worst epidemics known having 
been in 1903 and 1909. The influenza outbreak of 1918 accounted 
for some 800,000 deaths. 

The reformed constitution has had a chequered existence be- 
cause of Nationalist majorities which refused to co-ojxirate or to 
vote the pay of ministers, but matters have improved to some 
extent in the last few years. 

History of Bcrar^The fertile plain of Berar (the ancient 
V’idharba) has had a chequered history. It was under the sway 
of the various dynasties that ruled Southern India until the Mo- 
hammedan invasion at the end of the 13th century, when it formed 
a province of the Bahmani dynasty, but about 1490 a rebellious 
governor, Imad ul Mulk, declared his independence and estab- 
lished a kingdom, which was again wrested from his descendants 
in 1572 by the Ahmednagar Idng. It was ceded by him to the 
Moguls in 1595, when his own capital was besieged by them, and 
the £m[)eror Akbar’s sons governed it together with Ahmednagar 
and Khandesh until Akbar’s death in 1605. It then came under the 
rule of Malik Ambar the Abyssinian. On his death in 1626, the 
Em^KTor Shah Jehan once more annexed it. 

Towards the end of the 17th century, when Mogul power was 
waning, Berar began to be overrun by the Mahrattas, who won 
from Delhi their claim to blackmail (cfianth). In 1724 Nizam 
Asaf Jah, establishing the independent line of Nizams of Hydera- 
bad, claimed de jure sovereignty over Berar. This claim was dis- 
puted by the Bhonsla rajahs, and for some 50 years the inhabitants 
were harried and ground down by this conflict of authorities. This 
was ended by Wellesley’s victories of Assaye and Argaon in 1803, 
when the country west of the Wardha river was ceded to the 
Nizam. 

Pindari and Bhil raiders, and also the exactions of their dis- 
puting rulers, harried the t^ople. The Nizam pledged the revenues 
as security for loans taken by him, the result being further exac- 
tions from the Farmers General to whom the revenues had been 
assigned. The British at last intervened, in 1853, and a treaty was 
made with the nizam by w^hich these territories came under British 
administration under the title of the Hyderabad Assigned Dis- 
tricts. On the subject of boundaries this treaty was again revised 
in i860, and it w^as agreed that the British government should ad- 
minister Berar in trust for the Nizam, to whom was given the bal- 
ance of the revenues after the cost of the Hyderabad cont^ngeot 
and of the administration of these districts l^d been met. Loud 
Curzon later concluded a fresh treaty with the nizam whereby tte 
latter agreed to give a perpetual lease of these districts to tho 
British government in return for an annual payment of 25 l^Mif 
of rupees. 

The six districts of Berar were reduced to four and a commis- 
sioner's di\ision attached to the Central Provinces, but the sov- 
ereign rights of the Nizam continued. His recent claim to the 
rendition of these districts has not been accepted by the British 
government, and would not be welcome to the people of Berar, 
who have been under British administratiem for some 74 years. 

Berar, after centuries of harassment, has become a peaceful and 
prosperous sub-province, made wealthy by the cotton crop and 
cotton industry, and cultivated by as prosperous a tenantry as can 
be found anywhere in India outside the most highly irrigated 
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tracts. The revenue settlements of Berar are ryotwari, namely, 
made with the peasantry direct. The system follows generally that 
of the adjacent districts of Bombay^ and village headmen in Berar 
perform, for a percentage remuneration on the revenue they col« 
lect, duties which, in the Central Provinces, are assigned to the 
malguzars, or vill^ proprietors. 

As Berar continues to be outside British India, its legislation has 
to be brought into effect by notiffcation by the Governor-General, 
but it sends elected members to the Central Provinces Legislative 
Council, their position being legalized by their nominations to that 
council. (R. H. C.) 

CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY OF NEW JER- 
SEY, TEffi* This American railway had its beginning in the 
Elizabethtown and Somerville railroad, incorporated in New Jersey 
in 1831, and in the Somerville and Easton railroad, incorporated 
in 1847. By a supplementary act the name was changed, on April 
23, 1849. to the Central Railroad Company of New Jersey. It 
extended its lines and opened them for operation, as follows: 
1852, White House, N.J. to Phillipsburg, N.J. 28 m.; 1864, Eliza- 
beth. N.J. to Jersey City, N.J. 11*50 m.; 1872, Elizabcthport, N.J. 
to Brills Junction, Newark, N.J. 5 45 miles. Since its incor|X)ra- 
tion, the company has grown in mileage largely through merger 
of other companies. In 1928 the system extendi westward from 
Jersey City, N.J. to Scranton, Pa., and central and southern New 
Jersey is served through lines extending from Jersey City and 
Newark, through the centre of the State, to Bayside and Green- 
wich Pier, on Delaware bay. A line also serves the New Jersey 
coast resort points, and steamers are operated between New York 
and Atlantic Highlands, N.J., during the summer months. In all 
there were 452 m. of road in New Jersey and 239 m. in Pennsyl- 
vania, a total of 691 m. of road, and a total of 1,957*44 m. of 
tracks. 

The entire line from Jersey City, N.J. to Scranton, Pa. serves 
a highly industrial region, including steel and cement industries. 
It is also the route of heavy anthracite shipments from mines to 
tide-water. 

The capital stock outstanding on Dec. 3 t» 1927 was $27,436,800; 
the funded debt $60,842,000. (R. B. W.) 

CENTRAL SCHOOLS. The central school in England is a 
development of the primary school. It is the successor of the 
higher standard, higher grade and higher elementary schools, all 
of them being, like the central school, growths at the top of the 
elementary school. It differs from them, however, in that: (i) it 
is selective, (2) an entrance age of i r-12 years is commonly used, 
(3 ) the curriculum, less academic than that of a secondary school, 
commonly has a “bias,” technical or commercial. At present it is 
mainly confined to the tow’ns. 

Experiments in the way of selective transfer were made in 
Manche.ster, but the definite establishment of the central school 
dates from the London scheme, drafted in 1910, and begun in 
1911. The new schools gained, from the beginning a high reputa- 
tion for efficiency. Their essential features are : ( 1 ) Entrance is at 
the age of 11-12 years (11+ ^ ^**001 the surrounding elementary 
schools, the “contributory schools,” (2) the course is planned for 
four years, (3) each school is either technical or commercial, or, in 
the case of large schools, technical and commercial (at ffrst, the 
word “industrial” was used, but this was changed to “technical” in 
1927), (4) entrance is based upon (a) recommendations of head 
teachers and inspectors, (b) success in intra-school examinations, 
(c) relative success in the London junior county scholarship exam- 
inations. These last-mentioned examinations have for their chief 
object the distribution of scholarships to secondary schools. The 
“next best” are selected for the central schools. 

The success of the London experiment has been due in the main 
to two facts: (i) That the London elementary education service, 
by virtue of its great size and its relatively high scale of salaries, 
contains a laige number of extremely cap^le teachers, bead and 
assistant (2) The scheme was carefully prepared in detail before 
it was put in action ; and the appointment of the staffs of the new 
schools, assistants as well as heads, was made with considerable 
care. The teaching of the staffs of these schools has stood at 
a mnarkab^ hiifik level since their formatkm. { 


The curriculum in a commercial central school includes 4 hours 
a week French (or German) for the whole course, hours short- 
hand (for the tUrd and fourth years), x hour or more bookkeep- 
I ing, in the third and fourth years, 3 to 5 hours typewriting, for the 
fourth or third and fourth years (optional, and out of school 
hours), 2 hours experimental (laboratory) science, 2 hours art, 
one half-day handicraft for the first and second years (boys), or 
domestic economy for the first, second and third years (girls). On 
the technical side, 10 to 12 hours a week are given to practical 
work throughout the course. In the case of boys, this consists of 
“science (including mensuration), drawing, clay modelling, wood 
and metal-work,” leather work, printing, tile-making, bookbinding, 
and so forth. In the case of girls, it is descril^ed as consisting of 
“elementary science, domestic economy, drawing, practical hand- 
work, or other approved subjects.” If a foreign language is taken 
in a technical central school, a minimum of 3 hours a week must 
be given to it. In the case of London central schools with a 
double bias, it was decided in 1927 to make the course of studies 
a common one for the first two years for both commercial and 
technical pupils. In 1927 there were in England 332 central 
schools (departments) offering a four-year course, and 277 offering 
a three-year course. 

Some of the children leave immediately on reaching the age of 
14“}“. This of courfw; is commonest in the poorer areas, for eco- 
nomic reasons. A pledge signed by the parents, to keep the child 
nt school until the completion of the course, has some moral effect, 
but it is not legally binding. A considerable number of pupils re- 
main to the age of 15 or 16 years, and in many cases a fifth year 
course has been added to the original four. 

See Spurlcy Hey, The Central School (1924), and articles in The 
Neut Education (1920) and 7 'he Next Step in National Education 

(*927). (H. J.) 

CENTRE-BOARD or DROP KEEL| a drop board or iron 
plate employed in the smaller kind of .sailing boats in place of a 
fixed keel; it is housed in a trunk or casing so as to be capable 
of being lowered through the boat s bottom when required to give 
stability, or to prevent making leeway in a wind, and can be hoisted 
in shallow water or when running before the wind. 

CENTUMVIRI, an ancient court of civil jurisdiction at 
Rome. The word is derived from centum, hundred, and vir, man. 
The antiquity of the court is attested by the symbol and formula 
used in its procedure, the lance (hasta) as the sign of true owner- 
ship, the oath (sacrament urn), the ancient formula ftir recovery 
of property or assertion of liberty. Its concern was with matters 
of debt and of the property of which account was taken at the 
census. The centumviri were never regarded as magistrates, but 
as judices, and as such would be ap(H>inted for a fixed term of 
service by the magistrate, probably by the praetor urbanus. But 
in Cicero’s time they were elected by the Comitia Tributa. They 
then numbered J05. Their original number is uncertain. It was 
increased by Augustus and in Pliny’s time had reached 180. The 
office was probably open in quite early times to both patricians 
and plebeians. 

BiBLKJGkAPUY . — A. H. J. Greenkixe, Lr^al Procedure of Cicero's 
Time, pp. 40 et srq., 5H et seg., 1H2 rt seg., 264 (1901) ; J. IC. Sandys, 
Companion to Latin Studies (1921), with usdul bibliography. 

CENTURION (Lat. centurio), in the ancient Roman army, 
an officer in command of a centuria, originally a body of a hun- 
dred infantry, later the sixtieth part of the normal legion. There 
were, therefore, in the legion sixty centurions, who, though theo- 
retically subordinate to the six military tribunes, were the actual 
working officers of the legion. For the most part the centurions 
were promoted from the ranks: they were arranged in a compli- 
cated order of seniority; the senior centurion of the legion (pri- 
mus piius) was an officer of very high importance. Beside.s com- 
manding the centuries of the legion, centurions were “seconded” 
for various kinds of special service; e.g., for staff employment, the 
command of auxiliaries. (See Roman Army.) 

See also J. £. Sandys, Companion to Latin Studies (1921) Section 
752. 

CENTURIPE, a town of Sicily, province of Catania, 2,380ft. 
above sea-level, 7m. N. of the railway station of Catenanuova- 
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Centuripe, which is 28m. W. from Catania. It was formerly called 
Centorbi (anc. KtPrSptTra) or Ccnturipac. Pop. (1921) 13,883 
(town); 15,960 (commune). Thucydides called it a Sicel city; it 
allied itself with Athens against Syracuse, and remained inde- 
pendent (apart from Agathocles’ domination) till the first Punic 
War. Cicero, perhaps exaggerating, called it the largest and rich- 
est city in Sicily, with 10,000 inhabitants cultivating a large terri- 
tory. It appears to have suffered much in the war against Sextus 
Pompeius, and not to have regained its former prosperity under 
the empire. Frederick II. partly destroyed it in 1233, and its ruin 
was completed by Charles of Anjou. Considerable remains of 
buildings, including Hellenistic houses with wall paintings, thermal 
establishments and cisterns, and a number of .substruction walls 
on the steep slopes, mostly of the Roman period, still exist; 
Hellenistic terra-cottas and finely painted vases, both of local 
manufacture, have been discovered, and a large number of tombs 
have been excavated. It is surrounded by deep ravines, due to 
erosion. 

See G. Libcrtini, Centuripe (Catania, 192C). 

CENTURY, the name for a unit (centuria) in the Roman 
army, originally amounting to 100 men, and for one of the divi- 
sions into which the Roman people was separated for voting 
purposes {sec Comitia). The word is applied more particularly 
to a period of 100 years. The “century-planC* is a name given to 
the agave (9.V.), or American aloe, from the supposition that it 
flowers once only in every 100 years. 

CEOS, an island in the Aegean sea (Gr. Kiws mod. Zea or 
Tzia), 14 m. off the coast of Attica, in the group of the Cyclades 
and the eparchy of Syra. Its greatest length is about 15 m. and 
its breadth about 8 m. Mount Elias in the centre is 1,864 ft. high. 
Among its productions are lemons, citrons, olives, wine, honey and 
valonia. There were formerly four towns in the island: — lulis, 
about 3 m. from the north-west shore, represented by the town of 
Zea, Coressia, the harbour of lulis, Carthaea, in the south-east, 
at S*tais Polais village; and Poiee.ssa, in the south-west. lulis was 
the birthplace of the lyric poets Simonides and Bacchylides, the 
philosophers Prodicus and Ariston, and the physician Erasistra- 
tus. From its excellent code, the title of Cean Laws passed into a 
proverb. One of them forbade a citizen to protract his life beyond 
sixty years. Ceos fought on the Greek side at Artemisium and 
Salamis ; joined the Delian League, and also the Athenian alliance 
in 377 n.c^revoltcd in 363-362, but was reduced again. Athens 
then assumW monopoly of the ruddle, or red earth, the most val- 
uable product of the island. Ceos was divided in a.d. 1207 among 
four Italian adventurers; was included in the duchy of Naxos in 
1537; passed under Turkish rule in 1566 and thence into the 
Greek kingdom. Silver coins of Carthaea and Coressia date from 
the 6th century b.c. {sec Nxtmismatics: Greek, “Cyclades and 
Sporades”). See Pridik, De Cei Insulae rebus (1892). 

CEPHALIC INDEX, the percentage of breadth to length 
in any skull. The longer diameter of a skull, the antero-postcrior 
diameter is taken as 100; if the shorter or transverse diameter 
exceeds 80 the skull is broad (brachycephalic), if between 80 and 
75, it is mesaticephalic, and if below 75, dolichocephalic (see 
Races of Mankind). 

CEPHALONIA, the largest of the Ionian Islands on the 
west side of the Greek mainland (Ital. Cefatonia, ancient and 
modern official Greek Cephallenia, Kc^oXXiyFla) , Pop. (1920) 
71,186. Its length is 31 m. and its breadth varies from about 20 
m. in the southern portion to less than 3 m, in the promontory 
opposite Ithaca. The whole island is mountainous, the main range 
running from north-west to south-east. The ancient Mount Aenos, 
now Elato or Monte Negro (5.315 ft.), frequently has snow for 
several months. There are few permanent streams except the 
Rakli, and springs are apt to fail in dry summers. In the west a 
gulf runs up from the south, a distance of about 7 m.; on its east 
side stands the chief town Argostoli (^.r.), and on its west side 
the nvnl city of Lixouri. About a mile west of Argostoli, a stream 
of sea water running into a chasm in the shore is made to operate 
“sea-mills.” About 5 m. from Argostoli is the Venetian castle 
of St. George. The ruir.s of Crane are close to Argostoli; those 
of Pale to Lixouri. On iht other side of the island the remains 


of Same are on the bay of the same name, those of Proni or 
Pronni, farther south above the vale of Rakli. All these have 
impressive walls, Cyclopean and Hellenic. Near the village of 
Seda is a nameless site with Roman baths and tessellated pave- 
ments, a brick temple and rock-tombs. The inhabitants of CejAa- 
lonia have always been industrious in the construction of cultiva- 
tion terraces. But only a small proportion of the soil is under 
cultivation, and the grain production meagre. The chief crop is 
the currant, in which Cephalonia surpasses Zante. The fruit is 
smaller than that of the Morea, and has a peculiar flavour; it 
finds a market mainly in Holland, Belgium and Germany. Tlie 
grape vine also is grown, for wine. TTie olive crop is of importance, 
and cotton is now grown in the low grounds. Manufactures are 
few: lace from aloe-fibre, Turkey carpets, and basket-work in the 
villages; and boat-building at both the principml towns. Of all the 
seven “Ionian Islands” Cephalonia and Zante (q-V,) are most 
purely Greek. 

History. — In the Homeric poems the Cephallenes are subjects 
of Ulysses, but Cephallenia is not mentioned : probably it is repre- 
sented by Same (see, however, under Ithaca). In the Persian 
War the island took but little part ; in the Peloponnesian it sided 
with the Athenians. The town of Pale supported the Aetolian 
cause and was vainly besieged by Philip V. of Macedon in 218 b.c. 
In 189 B.c. all the cities surrendered to the Romans, but Same 
afterwards revolted, and was reduced only after a siege of four 
months. The island was presented by Hadrian to Athens, but it 
appears again later as “free and autonomous.” After the division 
of the Roman empire, it was attached to Byzantium till 1082, 
when it was captured by Robert Guiscard, who died, however, 
during the revolt of 1085. In 1204 it was assigned to Gaius, prince 
of Tarentum, who accepted the protection of Venice in 1215; and 
after 1225 it was held with Santa Maura and Zante by the Tocco 
family at Naples. Formally made over to Venice in 1350 by the 
prince of Tarentum, it fell to the Turks from 1479 to 1500, but 
j Venice held it again till the fall of the republic. 

I For some time it was administered for the French government, 
but in 1809 it was taken by the British. Under vigorous governors, 
like Major dc Bosset (1809-13) and Sir Charles Napier (1818- 
1827), the island advanced in material prosperity, but was several 
times the scene of political disturbances. It retained longer than 
the sister islands traces of feudal influence exerted by the landed 
proprietors, but has been gradually becoming more democratic. 
Under the Venetians it was divided into eight districts, and an 
elaborate system of police was in force; since its annexation to 
Greece it has been broken up into twenty demarchies, each with 
its separate jurisdiction and revenues, and the police system has 
been abolished. 

Bibliography. — A special treatise on the antiquities of Cephalonia 
was written by Petrus Maurocenus. See Holland’s Travels (1815); 
Ansted’s Ionian Islands (1863); Viscount Kirkwall’s Four Years in 
Ionian Islands (1864) ; Wiebers Die Inset Kephaloma; parliamentar>’ 
papers. Ricmann, Reckerckes archiologiques sur les lies loniennes 
(Paris, 1879-1880); Partsch, Kephallenia und Itkaka (1800) Pauly- 
I Wissowa S . V ., see also Corfu; Ionian Islands. 

CEPHALOPODA, a group of highly organized invertebrate 
animals of exclusively marine distribution constituting a class of 
the phylum Mollusca. Some 150 genera of living cephtlopods 
are known, of which the octopus, the squid and the cuttirtsh 
(99, V.) are the most familiar representatives. The extinct forms, 
howTver, outnumber the living, the class havdng attained very 
great diversity in late Palaeozoic and Mesozoic times. Of extinct 
cephalopods the Ammonites (9.V.) and Belemnites arc the most 
familiar examples. 

The Cephalopoda agree with the rcit of the Mollusca in gen- 
eral structure and appear to haN^e the ckHiest affinity with the Gas- 
tropoda (snails, periwinkles, limpets, etc.). Tb^ have a more or 
I less elongate body (visceral mass) covered by o “mantle.” The 
latter secretes a ^ell and encloses a cavity in which the gills are 
suspended. The alimentary canal is fumidied with the character- 
istic molluscan rasping tongue or radula. These animals differ 
from the rest of the Mollusca primarily in that the head and foot 
are approximated, so that the mouth is situated in the middle of 
the foot, and the edges of the latter are drawn out into a number 
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of appendages (arms and tentacles). The area just above the 
edge of the foot, from which the epipodium of the Gastropoda is 
developed, is produced to form a peculiar organ of locomotion, 
the funnel. The majority of living cephalopods possess hns and 
their shell is in a reduced or degenerate condition, a tendency 
apparent in many fossil forms. In short the leading feature of 
cephalopod organiaation and the dominating theme of their 
evolution is the development of organs 
that subserve a vigorous aggressive mode 
of life unhampered by the heav>’ calcareous 
shell that is carried by their more sedentary 
and inactive relatives. Nevertheless the 
living NautUus (g.v.) and many forms 
now extinct retain the shell in a complete 
condition. 

For invertebrate animals the Cephalo- 
poda attain a large average sisc and the 

rROM WILUft. -lOOLOCICAl ^ # • / • ^ . • v 

tuLTi- (ouARTtRLv iouRNAL gcnus ArcHitcutkis (giant squids) are ac- 
tually the largest living invertebrates, the 
Atlantic species Architeuthis princeps at- 
taining a total length of 52ft. (inclusive of 
the tentacles). The shell of the fossil ammonite (Pacitydiscus sep- 
temradcHsis from Westphalia (Cretaceous) measures 6ft. Sin. in 
diameter and is the largest shelled mollusc. Though not such a 
flourishing group as they were in secondary times, the Cephalopoda 
arc still one of the dominating groups of marine animals. They are 
the indomitable prey of whales and other marine carnivora and the 
relentless enemies of Crustacea and small fishes. The bizarre 
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appearance of CephaloiK>da, their sinister eyes and the secretive 
habits of some of the shore-living forms have made them a 
.subject of legend among imaginative peoples. Modem authors 
have not hesitated to exaggerate the horrors of the attack of a 
giant squid or octopu.s; andi Denis de Montfort and Metor Hugo 
have invested them with a melodramatic violence that has taken 
root in popular fancy. Nor is this reputation for ferocity un- 
merited, as far as attacks on human subjects are concerned. 

Classification. — In the past decade the classification of the 
Cephalopoda has undergone a considerable amount of revision 
principally owing to the work of Naef and other German zool- 
ogists. The following is the scheme drawn up by Grimpe (1922) : 

Clas.s. Cephalopoda. 

Sub class I . Protocephalopoda. 

Order I . Kautiloidea. 

Orders. Ammonoidca. 

Sub clas.s 2. Metacephalopoda. 

Order 1 , Oi'lopoda. 

Sub order 1. Cirrata. 

Sub order 2. Paleuctopoda. 

Sub order Incirruta. 

Order 2. iJccapoda. 

Sub order i. Sepioidea. 

Sub order 2. Tcuthoidea. 

Sub order 3. Bclemnoidea. 


It will be seen that this scheme recognizes the fundamental 
distinction proposed by Owen, which separates NautUus and its 
allies from the octopods, squids and cuttlefish. This distinction is 
without doubt sound, for it rests on the fact that, within the 
limits of our knowledge, the NautUus has a more primitive or- 
ganization than the rest of the Cephalopoda. It has a wholly ex- 
ternal coiled shell, four gills and kidneys, and other features 
which we are justly entitled to regard as primitive. It must, 
however, be recognized that we can deal only with the shell of 
the extinct nautiloids and the ammonites and we do not know if 
the rest of their organization was like that of NautUus, It is a 
fair inference, however, that the living and fossil nautiloids and 
the ammonoids are a natural group. Grimpe 's scheme differs 
herein from the older classification in raising the main sub-divi- 
sions to the status of sub-classes and in thus emphasizing their 
distinctness as b done in the case of the streptoneurous and 
euth>meurous gastropods. This is an advantage and may be 
safely adopted. 

The classification of the Dibranchia proposed by Naef and 
Grimpe involves a more fundamental change. In its primary di- 
vision into Octopoda and Decapods it followt traditional lines. 
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In its secondary division of these groups, however, it departs 
from the latter for reasons which appear to us well-founded. 
Among the Octopoda the fossil Poleoctopus merits recognition as 
representing a separate sub-order. It is, however, in the re- 
organization of the Decapoda that the new scheme has most to 
recommend it. The recognition of the three sub-orders Sepioidea, 

Teuthoidca and Bclemnoidea has 
the advantage of taking into ac- 
count our knowledge of the phyl- 
ogeny of the order, and mark- 
ing the three great tendencies 
that can be recognized in the 
evolution of the deca|K)d shell. 
The older “Egopsida” are, as far 
as nearly all their living represent- 
atives are concerned, preserved 
intact. But the Belcmnite-like fossil forms arc quite reasonably 
abstracted from them and placed in a separate sub-order. The 
older “Myopsida,” which contained forms with radically dis- 
similar shells, such as Svpia and Loligo^ are resolved into two 
.sections, one of which (Sepia, Svpiola, Spirula and certain ex- 
tinct forms) is elevated to sub-ordinal rank (the Sepioidea), 
while the other (Loli^o, etc.) is treated as a section of the 
Teuthoidca along w'ith the Egopsida (ns above restricted). It 
may be reasonably objected that this has the effect of placing 
forms such as Sepiola which, like Lolif^o, havT a chitinovis, non- 
calcificd .shell in a different sub-order from Lolino and the 
Egopsida, and of disregarding certain points of similarity between 
the Lolif'inidae and Sepiidae. Nevertheless it is held that in spite 
of this fact, Sepiola and its allies are more closely allied anatomic- 
ally to Spirula, which has the (list inct ion of being the only living 
dibranch with a coiled and partly external calcareous shell, than 
to Ao/igo and the Egopsida, and that phylogcnctically they can 
thus be attached to the .sepioid stock. Concerning the aflinities of 
Spirula, a good deal of controversy has taken place. It seems 
best to accept Chun’s view that it is a .sepioid form, as the rea- 
sons set forth at length by him in his study of this interesting 
genu.s (Wissenschaftlirhe Er^elmisse der Deutschen Tie j see 
Expedn. Bd. j 8, 1915) are sufliciently convincing. 

Anatomy and Physiology. — In fig. 3 is given a diagram 
illustrating the structure of a cephalojmd. Though schematic, 
this diagram gives a very fair idea of the organization of such 
lorm.s as the common cutlletish, .H(|uid and octopus. The view 
has been widely accepted that in the CephalofMida the surface of 
the foot has become very much shortened as comi>ared with that 

of other molluscs, the length of 
the body licing reduced, while 
its height is increased. This mod- 
ification of what we may assume 
to lie the original plan of mollus- 
can organization is held to have 
l>ccn brought about by the foot 
shifting forwards until it l)ecume 
involved in the head, its edges 
growing round and encircling the 
mouth. It will be seen in the 
section on Devcloiimcnt that 
this process is actually indi- 
cated in the embryo, so that 
on this, as well as other grounds, 
wc may regard the current view 
as to how the cef>halopod organization was attained as sub- 
stantially accurate. As to which surface of a cephalofMid should 
be called anterior and which posterior wc are on sound mor- 
phological ground if we regard the head and foot as ventral and 
the mantle-cavity as posterior. Nevertheless in many cephalopods, 
which move about by swimming, the long axis of the body be- 
comes horizontal, like that of a fish, and the anterior surface 
might be more appropriately termed “upper” or “dorsal” and the 
posterior surface “under” or “ventral.” 

The viscere* of our typical ceplialopod are covered by a dome- 
shaped or elongated sheath of skin, the mantle, which is in close 
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contact with the body anteriorly, but posteriorly is free and 
encloses the mantle-cavity, into which the gills project and the 
anus, kidneys and reproductive system open. 

Below the visceral mass are the head and foot which together 
continue the main mass of the body. On the posterior side of this 
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head-foot (ccphalo-i)cdai mass) is a muscular tube, the funnel. 
The circlet of arms encircles the mouth. 

The main divergences of structure have already been indicated 
in the section on classification; but, for the sake of rendering clear 
the importance of some of the details 
which follow, it is necessary to recall two 
important facts, hrst that Nautilus with its 
external coiled shell represents a more 
primitive and less specialized type than do 
the Dibranchia, a grade of organization 
seen in many anatomical features, and sec- 
ondly that the Dibranchia have acquired a 
more active and vigorous mode of life that 
has led to certain marked departures in 
structure and function from the tyi^e rep- 
resented by Nautilus and (we may assume) 
the ammonites. Lastly among the Di- 
branchia themselves certain important 
habitudinal divergences are established, «■•*«•- (■•itism musiuii) 
and hand in hand with these we must note ^ triassic am. 

structural and physiological adaptations, ^ 
c.g.. to a life permanently spent in the great ^ 
depths of the sea. to a permanent floating life or to a more active 
and aggressive existence near the surface. The details of ccphalo- 
pod anatomy and physiology may be studied in any good zoological 
text-book or in divers special papers and monographs. The fol- 
lowing account attempts to eliminate detail and U) present the 
main structural and ^ysiological features of the class in rela- 
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tion to the mode of life of the animals concerned. 

External Anatomy and General Organisation^The 

nautiloids and ammonites were in all probability mainly shallow- 
water animals living near the bottom. They relied for pro- 
tection on a calcareous external shell and their speed of move- 
ment was probably inconsiderable. The modem Nautilus repre- 
sents this mode of life pretty closely. The Dibranchia are, 

as we have seen, on the whole more active, 

and swimming or floating has become their 
characteristic mode of locomotion. Ac- 
cordingly we notice the following features 
in their external organizations: (i) The 
mantle, which in the majority of molluscs 
and in the Tetrabranchia has a passive r 61 e 
and merely contains the viscera and se- 
cretes the shell, has become involved in the 
mechanism of locomotion. It has lost or 
almost entirely lost the rigid shell and has -, 7 

become highly muscular. Its expansion and CX\ f 
contraction promote a locomotor water- V\\ Vvl///'^\ 
current by drawing water into the mantle- 
cavity and expelling it through the funnel. 

The rapid ejection of this jet of water en- 
ables the animal to execute rapid retrograde 
movements. As a means of sealing the 
mantle-aperture while the locomotor jet is 
under compression, there is developed an 
“adhesive apparatus,’’ a cartilaginous stud rnoM^^ouiot to romi invi>. 
or ridge on each side of the edge of the (•ritibn muikum) 

mantle and a pair of corresponding sockets • “^uncoiled crc- 
on the head into which the studs or ridges Iip“°'cr/oc.r« 
flt so that the mantle edge is locked to mujb. Low«r. 
the head. (2) The funnel in Nautilus 
is represented merely by two muscular folds which meet in the 
middle line. In the Dibranchia these folds are completely fused 
up and form a complete tube. (3) Additional locomotor append- 
ages in the shape of fins are developed from the sides of the 
mantle. These may become very large and no doubt assist in 
balancing the animal. (4) In accordance with their active, main- 
ly reptorial mode of life, the circumoral appendages, which are 
many and feebly developed in Nautilus, are fewer in number in 
the Dibranchia, but more muscular and provided with suckers 
which in the Decapoda are furnished with horny, often toothed 
rims. In certain forms the teeth of the suckers are modified as 



large and formidable hooks. Two of the arms are specially mod- 
ified in the Decapoda for the capture of prey. 

Internal Anatomy* — (i) Internal supporting structures. All 
the Cephalopoda have an internal cartilaginous covering of the 
main ganglia of the nervous system. In the Dibranchia this is 
more complete than it is in Nautilus. It encircles the ganglia 
and constitutes a kind of skull. Besides this structure the greater 
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Fig. 7.— spirula pcronii 


mobility of the Dibranchia is secured by other skeletal supports 
of the muscles which are found at the base of the fins, in 
“neck.” gills and arms of various forms. (2) Viscera. The ali- 
mentary system of the Cephalopoda consists of a muscular 
Imccal mass furnished with a pair of jaws (mandibles) and a 
rasping tongue (radula), oesoptAgus, salivary glands, stomach, 
coecum, liver and intestine. Efl&cient mastication is secured by the 
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powerful mandibles and sharp-pointed teeth of the radula. In 
the Octopoda the oesophagus is expanded to form a crop and in 
the Cirrata, possibly in relation to the special diet of these 
mainly deep-sea ani^s, which seem to feed on bottom debris, 
the radula is frequently degenerate or absent and there is a 
second stomach/' a capacious dilatation of the intestine. In the 

- Dibranchia the pancreatic element of the 

I liver is partly separated from the latter, 

j Nearly all the members of this subcbss 

! 1 ^ diverticulum of the intestine situ- 

' J ated near the anus in which is secreted a 

dark fluid C*sepia” or “ink'*). This can be 
-I forcibly discharged, and the dark cloud 
LacaiiiiV formed in the water serv’cs as a means 

,T*Tio« * riANcts^ of escape from enemies. (See section 

Fig. 8.— asm-hooic or Natural History.) This so-called ink-sac 
MESOMYCHOTEUTHis jg abscnt in Nautilus and in certain decp- 
HAIilLTONI Octopoda. 

Circulatory and Respiratory Syttem^These systems arc 
very highly developed in the Cephalopoda. Unlike the rest of 
the Mollusca the blood is conveyed to and from the tissues in 
vessels instead of mainly through a system of diffuse cavities 
[lacunae), though the vascular system of Nautilus is partly 
lacunar. The process of circulation and oxygenation is more con- 
centrated in the Dibranchia, which have only two cardiac auricles 
and two gills instead of four auricles and four gills as in Nautilus. 

The mechanism of respiration is p 

likewise more efl&cicnt in the 
Dibranchia, the rhythmical con- ^ 

tractions and expansion of the m 

mantle musculature procuring a j 

very effective circulation of water f uVf jtj 

over the gills. The latter arc Jur 

feather-like in general plan, i.e., 

they consist of a central axis with ^****'* *‘**^ 

side-branches disposed down each iAm. •ctrAvo»o»i- m vno 
side of it. There are as many as xoolooica ti nanolm 
40 filaments a side in some Di- fio. •.--horny rings op fucKciu 
branchia; but in the Octopoda op tooarooes sagittatus 
they are less numerous, and in 

abyssal forms the Cirroteuthidae ) they are very much re- 
duced in number and length. 

Renal Organs. — The excretion of nitrogenous waste is carried 
out exclusively by the kidneys; the liver, which in certain other 
molluscs has an excretory as well as digestive role, does not par- 
ticipate in this function. There are four kidneys in Nautilus and 
two in the Dibranchia. 

Nervous System^ — ^The chief ganglionic centres of the Ceph- 
alo{>oda arc concentrated in the head and arc very closely 
approximated. Such intimate union is not usually found in other 
molluscs, but is nevertheless seen in certain Gastropoda. This 

condensation of the central nerv- 

{ ous system is seen in Nautilus 

carried .still further in ccr- 

tain Dibranchia. Features indic- 
! ^ yjT \ ^ functional specialization 

^ are found in the latter, c.g.. in 

»»o« lAMKttTtt. -TNtATitc ON loouMv- somc of thc Tcuthoidca the cerc- 

bral centres arc subdivided and 
Fig. 10. — NOW OF Term in nad- pedal ganglia arc likewise di- 
u LA OP AN OCTOPUS vidcd into brachial and epipodial 

elements which innervate the arms and funnel respectively. The 
sense-organs of the Cephalopoda are eyes, rhinophores (olfactory 
organs), statocysts (organs for the nervous regulation of balance) 
and tactile structures. The eyes of Nautilus art of a more prim- 
itive construction than those of the Dibranchia in that they have 
no retractive lens and the opik cavity is open to the exterior. 
In the-Dibranchia the eyes are very complex and approach those 
of the Vertebrata in efficiency. 

Reprodtsclive Systeou-— The sexes are separate in the Cepth 
alopoda. No instances of hennairfitoditism or of sex-change wach 
as are found in other molluscs have so far been reported in this 
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class. Sexual dimorphism is of fairly regular occurrence; but it 
is usually expressed in slight differences of size and the propor- 
tion of various parts. In the pelagic Argonautidae (Octopoda) 
the male is very much smaller than the female, and in the cuttle- 
fish (Doratosepion confusa) the males arc distinguished by the 
possession of long tail-like prolongations of the fins. In nearly 
all cephaiopods the males arc in addition distinguished by the 
modification of one or more of the ap()endages as an organ of 
copulation. Thc male reproductive system is on thc whole a 

little more complex than thc fe- 
male, chiefly in relation to the 
method of copulation. The spi*r- 
matozoa arc transferred by the 
male to the female in long tul>cs 
(spermatophorcs) which are 
formed in a spt*cial sac (Need- 
hams organ) on the course of the 
male vas deferens. These tubes 
are deposited cither in the neigh- 
bourhood of the mouth of the female (Nautilus; Sepia ^ LoUko 
and other Tculhoidea) or in the mantle-cavity (Octo^Kida; cer- 
tain Teuthoidea) by me«uis of thc cofmlatory organ (hectocotylus 
[Dibranchia] : spadix [N(Iw///m.v |). The latter is a simple spoon- 
like modification c»f one of the arms in thc Octopoda. In the 
Decapoda a great diversity of modifications is found which may 
involve more than one arm. Similarly in Nautilus an acces.Hory 
copulatory organ (antispadix) is found. It has recently been 
.«iuggcsted that some of the |H‘culiar modifications found in thc 
Dcca[K)da enable the copulatory arm or arms to be used as an 
organ of stimulation. 

Colour Change and Luminescence. — Besides the permanent 
colour of the skin, the Dibranchia possess a cutaneous system 
of contractile cells (chromatophore.s) containing pigment which 
can be expanded or contracted so as to exhibit or conceal the 
pigment cither of all the cells simultaneously or only of those 
containing a certain pigment. The circumstances in which these 
changes are brought about are discussed in the section on 
Natural History. 

In certain Decapods, principally those which live at great 
depths, stxfcial light-organs are develoiied in various regions of 
the mantle, arms and head. Ihese organs arc not found in 
Nautilus and the Octopoda (except in Mclanoteuthis lucens). 
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Fig. 12.— the NANTLE cavity or a CUTTLErifH ISCFIAj opened in 
ORDER TO DISPLAY ITS CONTENTS 

They arc only sparsely found in the littoral Sepudeie and 
LoUgimdae ; but a .special type of light-organ said to produce the 
peculiar phenomenon of '^bacterial light" has bc*cn described in 
certain species of Sepiola and LoUgf (Meyer: Picrantoni: Rob- 
son). 

DevclopmettL — ^Tbe development of Nautilus is unfortunate- 
ly not yet kn^wn, so that if any clues to the phytogeny of the 
cephaiopods may be obtainable from the embryology of their 
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most primitive living representative, they arc still withheld from 
us. The eggs of all cephalopods are provided with a remarkable 
amount of yolk so that, unlike that of the rest of the Mollusca, 
the segmentation is incomplete and restricted to one end of the 
egg. llic embryo is likewise localized at that end and the ectoderm 
appears stretched out over one extremity of a large mass of 
yolk. Later on, a sheet of cells is developed below the ectoderm, 
commencing from that edge of 
the ectoderm at which the anus 
is subsequently developed; and 
after this, cells migrating inwards 
from the ectoderm give rise to 
the mesendoderm. The develop- 
ment of the various organs need 
not occupy us; but it is necessary 
to point out that the mouth in 
the early stage of development is 
not surrounded by the arm-rudi- 
ments. The latter arise as out- 
growths of the lateral and pos- 
terior edges of the primordial 
embryonic area. These out- 
growths pass forwards during 
later development until they 
reach and encircle the mouth. 



The funnel arises as a paired out- 
growth of the same area, a con- 
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Fig. 13.— arms and tentacles of 


dition which is retained in the ^ large squid, onychoteuthis 


adult Nautilus, while in the Dibranchia the two portions fuse 
together in the median line. The development of the Cephalopoda 
varies somewhat after the germ layers have been developed, 
according as to whether there is a yolk-sac or not. The embryo 
of Sepia, Loltgo and Octopus is provided with a yolk-sac which 
may become partly internal; while in certain Decapoda pre- 
sumed to be archaic there is le.ss yolk and the yolk-sac is prac- 
tically absent (‘'Egopsid emliryo” of Grenadier). Nevertheless, 
although we may regard the latter mode of development as less 
specialized than that of the heavily yolked egg, c.fi., of Sepia, 
there is no certain indication in the development of any known 
ccpihalopod of those larval pha.ses that characterize the develop- 
ment of other Mollusca. The embryological history of the mem- 
bers of the Cejihalopoda reveals as much sjiecialization and 
differentiation from the more primitive molluscan type of de- 


velopment as does the structure of the adult. 

Phylogeny and Evolution.— The structure of the soft parts 


of fossil cephalopods is only very scantily known, .so that our 


knowledge of the evolution of the 
class since its first apjiearance in 
Cambrian times is largely based 
on the shell. It thus follows that 
our main division of the class into 
Tetrabranchia and Dibranchia. 
based as it is on the structure of 
the gills and other primitive traits 
seen in the visceral anatomy of 
Nautilus, has little relation to our 
knowledge of the primitive nauti- 
loids and ammonoids. Similarly 
our knowledge of the evolution 
of the Octopoda, in which the 
shell is vestigial and non^alcificd, 
is rather compromised by the absence of verifiable fossil remains. 
In order to understand the evolutionary history of the Ceph- 
alopoda as revealed by the geological record, it is nccessaiy^ to 
allude to the shell of Nautilus, which, by reason of its general or- 
ganization, is regarded as the most primitive living cephalopod. 
This shell is coiled and subdivided into a numter of closed 
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chambers, the last of which is occupied by the animal. Through- 
out the system of chambers runs a median tube, the siphuncle. The 
earliest forms which we can recognize as cephalopods arc found 
in Cambrian rocks. In Orthouras (fig. 17) wc ^ec the unmis- 
takable chambered shell aiu) in^an siphuncle of the nautiloid. 


The shell is, however, straight, not coiled. At a later stage we find 
the shell becoming coiled like that of a true Nautilus, This is well 
seen in the Silurian Ophidioceras, In Triassic rocks are found re- 
mains closely resembling our modem Nautilus; but the latter 
did not actually appear until the early Tertiary. 

This short sketch gives us a clue to the first stage in the evo- 
lution of the Cephalopoda. If we accept the view that the Mollus- 
ca are a homogeneous group, it 
is reasonable to suppose that the 
primitive Mollusca from which 
the Cephalopoda sprang were 
provided with a simple cap-like 
.shell not unlike that of a limpet. 

What circumstances of adapta- 
tion or internal momentum dic- 
tated the lines on which cephalo- 
pod evolution should proceed are 
not known; but the first result 
was an elongation of the shell 
achieved by the deposition of 
lime .salts around the edge of the 
primitive cap-like shell as the 
animal progressively shifted its 
position away from the apex. At 
each successive growth-period 
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int DacK 01 me visceral mass se- ^^^oa dcr ooifm von niafil- (stazioni 
creled a partition (septum), thus zooiooica di nafold 
forming the succe.ssive compart- Fic. is. — eggs of the common 
ments of the nautiloid shell. The cuttlefish, sepia officinalis 
elongate shell thus produced, which we see in Orthoceras, no 
doubt became unmanageable and liable to injury. As in the case 
of the Gastropoda, it became coiled, which had the mechanical 
advantage of saving the shell from accident and making it more 
manageable. The second order of tetrabranchs, the ammonites, 
which arc only known from fossil forms, was a very large group 
and the plentiful remains of their shells at certain horizons has 
provided material for special studies of evolutionary phenomena 
at once fascinating and bafiling. The ammonites are ranked as 
Tetrabranchia on conchological grounds; but we do not know in 
fact whether they possessed the anatomical structure of the 
nautiloids. They differed essentially from the true nautiloids in 
having a marginal siphon and a persistent embryonic whorl at 
the apex of the shell (protoconch). It is customary to derive 
them from Devonian forms with straight shells, such as Bactrites, 
though in fact Bactrites itself has certain nautiloid traits. Coiled 
ammonites appear in the upper Devonian (Goniatites), and there- 
after follow a great variety of forms. They are distinguished by 
tendencies towards uncoiling and great complexity of the sutures 
(line of junction between the septa and 
the main shell-wall) which illustrate re- 
markable phenomena of growth (mostly 
modifications of the principle of Recapitu- 
lation). Some lineages (or evolutionarj* 
strains) illustrate retrogressive evolution, ."^x.^V^NATuirri^sToVv- 
the later members of such series rcacquir- itavlon « fnancib) 
ing traits seeq in earlier stages of theF*!® ig-— larva of 
scries. These retrogressive stages ^ 

especially noticeable in the Cretaceous ^ 
period, at the end of which the ammonites became extinct. It is 
not yet safe to say that this group as a whole ran a .straight course 
through increasing complexity to a climax from which they passed 
to senescence and ultimate decay. It is tempHing to read such a 
plain evolutionary theme into their story: but it seems more 
likely that as Swynnerton suggests, they were cut off when still 
a fiourishing group by a great secular “revolution” of climate 
and earth-change, rather than by the exhaustion of their own 
evolutionary momentum. The history of the dibranchiate Cepha- 
lopoda is dominated by one main evolutionary theme. Our 
modern squids, cuttlefish and octopods are distinguished from 
the nautiloid forms by the possession of an internal and partly 
degenerate shell. In one form alone (Spinda) the shell is still 
partly external. The position and state of the shell in the 
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Dibranchia is due to the progressive overgrowth of the shell 
by the mantle and the fonnaticm around the shell of a sec- 
ondary sheath, the various parts of which eventually become 
larger than the shell itself. The loss of the true shell probably 
went hand in hand with the gradual acquisition of an active 
swimming habit, in which the protection of a rigid outer covering 
was replaced by greater mobility entailing the development of 
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stronger pallial muscles. At the same time the acquisition of a 
trcsh orientation probably entailed a readjustment of the centre 
of gravity of the animal, the heavy, more or less terminal shell 
being incompatible with rapid movement in a horizontal position. 
Of forms which connect the Dibranchia with the Tetrabranchia 
we have no direct evidence. According to Naef we may distin- 
guish certain orthoceratid nautiloids which show an approach to 
the oldest Dibranchia; but it Is not until Triassic times that we 
meet in Aulacoceras unmistakable evidence of the modification 
of the shell. This tendency is seen at its best in the Belemnites. 
It consists primarily in the enclosure of the apex of the shell in 
an external calcified sheath, the 
guard, and the development of an 
accessory plate, the pro-ostra- 
cum, at the anterior end of the 
shell. The forms which exhibit 
these modifications were un- 
doubtedly dibranchiates, as they 
possessed the characteristic ink- 
sac and hooks on their suckers. 

The belemnites gave rise to sev- 
eral lines of descent. In one of 
these the guard is reduced and 
the original shell (phragmocone) 
is coiled (Spirulirostra). Further 
reduction of the guard and more 
extensive coiling of the phrag- 
raocone produced the shell of the 
modern Spirula. In another line 
the guard is similarly reduced, 

and the extension of the i^rag- fi«. ts. — restoration of the 
moconal septa as closely set and animal and shell of a releh. 
numerous layers up the surface nite 
of the pr(W) 5 tnicuin led through ^ 
the Belosepia to the modem cuttlefish. The modem Teutboidea 
{LcUghndae and ''Egopsida**) are distinguished by the loss of 
phra^ocone and gu^ and the persistence of the pro-ostracum 
as a homy *'pen.” These forms appear in the Jurassic and are 
probably developed from belemnite-like ancestors. Of living 
Teuthoidea Ommastrephes preserves a trace of the phragmocone. 

Owing to the great reduction of the shell in living Octepoda, in 
which it persists as fine cartilaginous ''stylets'* or as somewhat 
better-developed fin-supports (Cirrata), the stylets, or fin-sup- 
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ports, are usually regarded as vestiges of the shell; but it is pos- 
sible that this interpretation is wrong. We have no knowledge 
of the ancestry of t^s group. The structure of Paleoctopus new- 
boldi from the Cretaceous of Syria afford no clue to the early 
stages of octopod evolution. This form combines cirromorph and 

octopod characters; but in gen- 
eral it appears to be more octo- 
pus-like. Of the modern Octo- 
poda it is likely that the Cirrata, 
in spite of much s[)ecialization in 
relation to the abyssal habit, arc 
an older group than the true 
octopods. As fur as the rudiment 
of the shell is concerned such 
forms as Cirrotcuthis mulleri and 
V ampyroteuthis are more primi- 
tive than Octopus f Elcdone and 
the Argonautidae. 

Distribution and Natural 
History. — The Cephalopoda arc 
exclusively marine animals. No 
authentic records arc available 
of their occupation of fresh or 
brackish water. Although they 
are occasionally carried into estu- 
aries, they do not tolerate water 
of reduced salinity. In this re- 
siH*ct they arc comparable with 
the Amphineura and Scaphopodu 
among other Mollusca and with 
the Echinodermu and Hruchio- 
poda. It is intere.sting, but rather 
fruitless to st)eculale as to why 
so highly organized and dominant 
a group has never, as far as we 
know, accommodated itself to 
fresh water. The fact that there 
are many littoral sjx^cics further emphasizes this exclusiveness. 
One record is known to the author of an octopod being found 
living at the mouth of a fresh water stream (Hoyle, 1907), and 
it is interesting to note that certain species have penetrated into 
those areas of the Suez canal which have a highfr salinity than 
that of normal sea water. No differences have so far been re- 
corded in the numerical frequency of the cephalopods of those 
parts of the ocean which have a relatively low salinity (e.g., 
under 34 per mille, as in Arctic and Antarctic waters), and those 
with an average or high salinity (35 |)er mille and upwards). In 
areas of extremely low salinity, such as the Baltic sea, cephalopods 
arc very sparsely rcpre.scntcd. 

Concerning the horizontal (geographical) distribution of ceph- 
alopods, as far as it can be dissociated from the vertical distri- 
bution {see bter), little need Ijc said. Many genera and some 
species are, in the light of modem taxonomy, cosmofK>litan in 
their distribution. Thus the small egopsids Cranchia scabra and 
Fyrgopsis pacificus arc found in the Atlantic, Indian and Pacific 
oceans, though they do not pass into high latitudes. The common 
European Octopus vulgaris and O. tnacropus have, on unimpeach- 
able authority, been recorded from the Far East. On the whole the 
distribution of the species and some of the genera is very much 
the same as in other great groups of marint animals, i.e., it is in 
general determined by the great oceanic “divides. Thus the 
Canaries current cuts off a north-cast Atlantic fauna from an 
equatorial and south Atlantic one at about latitude i8^N., and 
the great “divide” off Cape Agulhas (South Africa) separates 
Atlantic and Indo-Pacific faunas. Nevertheless, these barriers 
(due to marked changes in salinity and temperature) seem to be 
by no means rigid in their effects. Several Mediterranean species 
are found in the south Atlantic and certain species are common to 
the Atlantic and Indo-Pacific regions; so that the species can 
only be grouped into faunas in a very broad fashion. Other quali- 
fications have^also to be made. In the first place it is very likely 
that many species which occur at the surface, e.g., in the cold 
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Benguela curmt of the south-east Atlantic may be found in 
deeper water in the Indian ocean, so that the A^lhas **divide*’ 
may be only effective at the surface and have a limiting effect 
only on those C^halopoda which cannot descend to great dq)ths. 
Secondly, the identification of species from contrasted areas 
should depend on a very exact taxonomy, and this is not always 
easy in practice, as the condition 
and number of specimens col- 
lected is not always satisfactory. 

It will be convenient to consider 
vertical distribution at the same 
time as the general mode of life 
of these animals. Nautilus seems 
to keep near the bottom in the 
neighbourhood of islands and 
reefs and has been obtained at a 
depth of 300 fathoms. It comes 
into shallow water quite fre- 
quently; but Dr. A. Willey be- 
lieves it breeds in very deep 
water. The larger Decapoda 
spend their life swimming at 
various depths. Some are strictly 
littoral such as Sepia and Lolifio, 

Most of the Teuthoidea are pela- 
gic, i.e., they live in the open sea 
far from land, and some of them 
have a very considerable vertical 
distribution. Chiroteuthis lacertosa has been taken at a depth of 
2,949 fathoms. 

In the adult stage the small and fragile Cranchias (Egopsida 
consuta) are to be reckoned as planktonic organisms, f.c., floating 
more or less at the mercy of currents rather than swimming with 
or against the latter. The Octopoda mainly dwell on or near the 
bottom cither crawling on the latter or swimming a short distance 
off it. Some of them, however, e./?., Eledonella and Cirroteuthis, 
arc not confined to the bottom and are found in mid-water at 
very considerable depths. Although the large family of the Octo- 
podidae mainly inhabits shallow water, the Octopoda as a whple 
contain a very large nucleus of deep water forms (one species of 
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FlO. XI.— SQUIDS OF VARIOUS SPECIIS SWIMMING 

Eledonella has been taken in 2 ,qoo fathoms), which display well 
marked adaptations to life in abyssal conditions. 

Alcide d'Orbigny in his account of the Mollusca of South 
America, asserted that the Cephalopoda arc in general “sociable,’' 
f.e., gregarious, and this statement is certainly true of Nautilus 
which were always found together in droves by the native divers 
employed by Dr. A. Willey, who observed its habits in New 
Guinea, etc. Nevertheless, Jatta, who made a special study of 
the M^iterranean forms, was of the opinion that only certain 
pelagic forms are thus gregarious (e.g., Todarod^s, Ocytkde), 
We should avoid concluding that the ccdncidence of a large num- 


ber of individuals necessarily implies either a sociable iosUnct 
or a desire for the fu^otection afforded by a conamunity, as it may 
be due to the accidental coincidence of large numbers of indi- 
viduals (“population maximum”) in somewhat restricted breeding 
or feeding grounds. Neverthekas, Verrill has adduced evidence 
that the shoaling of young LoUgo ^alei off 
the coast of New England is not thus 
accidental. 

The breeding season has a marked ef- 
fect on the distribution of certain Cephalo- 
poda. The common cuttlefish {Sepia 
officinalis) comes into shallow coastal 
water in the spring and summer to breed, 
and migrations of a similar nature have 
been observed in other forms {LoUgo, AL 
loteuthis). 

Very little is known concerning the mat- 
ing habits of the Cephalopoda. It has been 
assumed that in certain forms with special 
light organs, e,g,, Sepiola, LoUgo, their or- 
gans serve as a means of sexual display. 

Nevertheless, it is not certainly known that 
such forms may not mate at depths, 
which render it likely that such organs 
function rather as a means of advertising 
the individual to its prospective partner 
than as an incitement to coitus. The actual 
proccss of coitus has been studied by sev- (piscnir) 
oral naturalists (Racovitza, Drew, Levy, F"*®- xx— batmothauma 
etc.) ; but, while we know the general lines lyromma 
on which it takes place, the details and particularly those relating 
to the use of the hectocotylus are not very well known {see 
Reproductive System). Nor again are we informed as to the 
bionomic significance of some of the more remarkable cases of 
sexual dimorphism among these animals, e.g., of the highly 
elongate and fringed arms of Sepia bur- 
nupi and lorigera (Massy, Wiilkcr) and the 
still more remarkable dimor];^ism in Dor- 
atosepion confusa (Massy and Robson, 

Robson and Carleton). 

The eggs of most of the Cephalopoda, 
of which we know the reproductive habits, 
are laid inshore, and are usually fastened 
down singly or in clusters on bottom debris 
such as fragments of coral, stems of plants, 
etc. Less is known concerning the egg- 
laying of pelagic species, except in special 
instances such as that of Argonauta, in 
which a brood chamber is developed in the 
shape of a shell (not homologous with the 
true shell) which is secreted by the dorsal 
arms of the female. Brooding over the eggs 
seems to take place on the part of the fe- 
male in certain forms {e,g., Octopus vul- 
garis), Little is known concerning the re- 
lations between the sexes apart from those 
immediately concerned with reproduction. »•»«« «MfDNi«tt »ft 
Grimpe, however, records that in cap- * * ^ * * * ^ * * "" 
tivity Sepia officinalis is strictly monog- Fio. ts.-— c r a n c h 1 a 
amous though capable of reproduction. scabra 

The majority of living Cephalopoda are carnivorous and live 
principally on Crustacea. Small fishes and other molluscs, how- 
ever, often form part of their diet and there is some evidence 
that in nature certain species are cann&als. In the Channel Isles 
Octopus vulgaris partly subsists on the ormer (ffaliotis) and has 
been made responsible (though on insuflkient evidence) for a 
marked decrease in the numbers of that mollusc. The Cirrata 
whose reduced musculature and radula indicate a loss of activity 
and of masticateny power probably feed on bottom-dAris or 
minute plankton. Tlie latter in the shape of copepods, pteropods^ 
etc., are probably the food of the smaller pelagic Decapoda. Hie 
Cephalc^ioda are in their turn preyed tqpon by whales, p orpo is e s , 
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dolphiiu, teak aad Ka 4 «dt. Tbe itoiMclit of wbaks ue often 
f(n^ to coouin fasments of Cephalopoda (mandibles and 
sucker>rinKs), and it is bdd that the wax-like substance known as 
ambergris, whidi is used in perfumery and is found floating at 
sea or drifted ashore, is ccunposed largdy of ccfflulopod tissue 
voided by whales. It is not to be doubted that lar^ squids main- 
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tain a desperate struggle with any whale that may attack them, as 
specimens of the latter are sometimes taken with the marks of 
sucker-rings imprinted in their skin. 

The colour-changes produced in the skin of most cephalopoda 
by the contraction and expansion of the chromatophores have been 
variously interpreted as affording protective or obliterative 
colouration or as an expression of certain emotions. It is likely 
that both these effects are secured by this means. The common 
octopus has been observed to assume a very close mimetic re- 
semblance to the colour of its background. On the other hand the 
present author has made observations on colour changes in 
Sepiola atlantica which are the reverse of protective, as judged 
by the human eye. The chief means of avoiding capture is, how- 
ever» provided by the ''ink’' which is expelled from tbe ink-sac 
when the animal is attacked. It was originally thought that the 
ink formed a kind of "smoke-screen” belied or in which the ani- 
mal was hidden from its enemy. Recent observations, however, 
tend to suggest that the jet of ink, when shot out, remains as a 
definitely shaped object in the water and serves as a "dummy” 
to engage the attention of the enemy, while the cephalopod chang- 
ing its colour, so that it is almost transparent, darts off in another 
directiem. Whether this explanation is applicable to all cases is 
uncertain; and in any case it is uncertain why, if many cefrfial- 
opods can assume something approaching protective transparency, 
it should be necessary to a^ to the means of concealment. Tbe 
matter is plainly in need of further investigation. The Cefrfial- 
opoda as a whole are not distinguished by individual eccentricities 
of behaviour. It is worth while, however, to mention three inter- 
esting cases. <i) Many pelaf^ squids and cuttles keep very 
near the surface when swimining, sod one of them, "the flying 
squid,'^ Ommastrtphu bmrtramif often shoots out of the water in 
rough weather and has been several thnes carried by its leaps on 
to the decks of ships. (2) The male of the pelagic octopod 
Ocytkoe is often fon^ inlwhithig the dbcarded test of the Turn- I 
cate Sdpa^ a habit in which it rea mh l es tbe Crustacean Pkr 0 ^ j 


mma. (3) Sasaki has described a very remarkable habit and 
structural modification in the amall cuttlefish Idiosdpm pygmeus. 
The latter, which is found in Japanese waters, is often found ad- 
hering to sea-weeda by means of a rudimentary sucker developed 
in the dorsal region of the mantle. No instances of parasitism, and 
only one doubtful case of commensalism have been recorded 
among these animals. 

Economic Uses« — ^Thc Cephalopoda arc of considerable value 
to man, principally as a direct source of food. They also consti- 
tute a large part of the diet of 
certain animals, such as whales 
and seals, which arc of economic 
importance and in certain parts 
of the world they arc regularly 
caught on a large scale as bait for 
certain valuable food-fishes. 
Squids, cuttlefishes and octopods 
are eaten by man in many parts 
of the world. Information con- 
cerning the people who regularly 
eat these animals is by no means 
complete as yet. The "Anglo- 
Saxon” people (possibly the Nor- 
dic race generally) do not as a 
rule eat them, even when a regu- 
lar supply is available. They are 
largely consumed by south Euro- 
[)ean (Mediterranean) peoples 
and in India, Indo-China, Ma- 
laysia, China, Japan and the Pacific islands. Concerning the littoral 
natives of Africa and central South America no certain informa- 
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tion is available. In the Mediterranean region cepholopods have 
been eaten since early times. They arc at present almost invariably 
cooked for the table; but In the East, e.g., Indo-China and south 
India, they are also sun-dried for human consumption. In Japan 
the squid fishery attains a very great importance and in one year 
over 70,000,000 kilos of squid were landed (Imperial Japanese 
Government statistics). Ommastrephes sloanei is the chief form 
taken in these fisheries. The bait fisheries of south India arc a vei7 

important local activity and in 
North America the cod-fishermen 
rely very largely on various 
squids for baiting their lines. The 
pnly other important material ob- 
tained from cephalofKids is "cut- 
tie bone” (the internal shell of 
the Sepiidae), The uses of this 
article are described in the arti- 
cle Cuttlefish. Among prim- 
itive peoples and in ancient times 
in Europe various parts of cepha- 
lopoda ^ve been used in magical 
o|:x;rations and in medicine. Cut*, 
tie bone has been used as a rem- 
edy for leprosy and for various 
disorders of the heart. 

HistoricaL^The study of the 
Cephalopoda was initiated by 
Aristotle who devoted much at- 
tention to tbe group. The modern 
investigation of their morphology 
may be dated from Cuvier 
who gave them tbe name by which they are now known. H, de 
Blainville (1777-1850) and Alcide d’Orbigny (1802-57) laid the 
foundation of tbe systematic study of the group, the great mono- 
graph Mimake sur Us Ciphalopodes AcHabuliftres oi d'Grbigny 
being a landmark in systematic zoology. This work includes 
descriptions of fossil forms as well as of living species. R. Owen 
contributed substantially to our knowledge of the morphology 
of the class, particukriy by his Memoir on the Pearly Nautilus 
(1S32). A. RoUiker may he said to have founded the embryo- 
logical study bf cephalopods (1843) ^nd Alpheus Hyatt (1S68) 
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led the way in early palaeontological studies of these animals. The 
rarer pelagic and deep sea forms were only obtained slowly and, 
although the Cirrata were known as early as 1836 (Eschricht), 
it was not until towards the end of the last century that the 
“Challenger"’ expedition and the researches of W. Hoyle and A. E. 
Verrill obtained the first substantial contribution to our knowl- 
edge of these forms. Since then, 

C. Chun, I. Steenstrop, A. 

Appelob, G. Pfeffer, L. Joubin, 

A. Naef, S. S. Berry, G. Grimpe, 

M. Sasaki and A. Massy have 
contributed to our knowledge of 
the living forms, while L. Branco, 

J. Foord and G. C. Crick, S. 

Buckman and R. Abel have or- 
ganized the study of fossil forms. 

Particular mention must be made 
of the work of Naef, who in Fig. 27.— p y g m y cuttlefish 
recent years has subjected the odiosepius pygmaeus) adhering 
living and fossil forms to a syn- ^ 

thetic treatment. Apart from our lack of information concerning 
the development of Nautilus there still remains much work to be 
done, particularly on the habits and ecological relationships of 
these animals, and it is to be doubted whether we are yet in pos- 
session of a sound systematic arrangement of the Decapoda. 

Biblioorapiiy.— A. General Treatistra. — P. Pelsencer, “MoHu.sca” in 
Lankesteris Treatise on Zooloay (1905); W. Meyer, “Tintenfischc** 
(1913) ; A. Naef, Fauna v Flora del Got Jo di Napoli (Mtinogr., 
XXXV., 1921-23) ; J. Thiele, “Mollusca” in Kiikenthal and Krumbach’a 
Handbuch der Zoolofiie (1926). All these contain bibliographies. 

B. Systematic. — W. Hoyle, “A Catalogue of Recent Cephalopoda,!’ 
Proc. R. Phys. Sor. Edinhurf>h (1889-1907) ; Naef, op. cit.; G. Pfeffer, 
“Ccphalopoden** in Etf^ebn. Plankton Exprdn. (Bd. ii. F., 1912); G. 
Crimric, Sitsher. Naturf Ges, Leipzig (ix., 1922). 

C. Distributional (including much information on anatomy, sya- 
tematics, etc.). — Mediterranean: A. Naef, op. cit. (Bibl.) ; Atlantic: 
G. Pfeffer, op. cit. (Bibl. L. Joubin, Res. camp. Sci. Albert J. 
(Monaco), passim. Atlantic and Indian Oceans: C. Chun, IF/.v.v. 
Ergebn. Deutsche Tie f see Exfedn. (Rd. xviii. 1910, 1915)* South 
Africa: G. Robson, Proc. Zool. Soc. London (1924). Indian Ocean: 
A. Massv, Rec. Indian Museum (1916). Pacific: S. S. Berry, Bull. 
Bureau Pisheries (xxx., xxxii., 1910, 1912). 

1 ). Monographs of special forms.- A. Isgrove (Eledone) Liverpool 

Mar. Bio. Comm. Memoir No. xxiii., 1909. N. Williams {Loligo 
pealeii), Inaugur. Dissertat., Leyden, 1909 (?). W. Meyer {Opistho- 
teuthis). Zeitschr. Wi.ss. Zoologie (85, 1906). A. Willey, Contribution 
to the Natural History of the Pearly Nautilus (1902). 

E. Special Subjects (ImjKirtant general papers published since 
1905). — (a) Deep-sea forms: Chun, op. cit.; Joubin, op. cit.; Robson, 
Proc. Zool. Soc. London (1920). (b) Luminescence: Berry, Biolog. 
Bulletin. 2 parts, 1920 (Bibl.) ; U. Pierantoni, Pub. Staz. Zool. Napoli 
(2, 1918). (c) Breeding Habits: J. Drew, Journ. Morphology (22, 
1911); A. Levy, Zool. Anzeigr. (39, 1912). (d) Hectocolylus: Hoyle, 
Rept. Brit. A.s.socn.. p, 520 (1907) ; Robson, Proc. Malac, Soc. London 
(1026). (e) Spirula: Chun, op. cit.; Joubin, op. cit, (1920), (f) 
Palaeontology: R. Abel, Patdobiologie der Cephalopoden (1915) ; Naef, 
Die Fossilen Tintenfische (1922). (G. C. R.) 

CEPHEUS, in Greek mythology, the father of Andromeda 
.(q.v.); in astronomy, a constellation of the northern hemisphere. 
The star d Cephei is the type star of a class of variables called 
Cepheids (see Star). It was discovered by Goodricke in 1785. 
The period is 5 37 days and the range of magnitude is from 3*6 
to 4‘2. The star jS Cephei is also a famous Cepheid variable; 
although its range of brightness is only 005 mag. its variability 
was detected by Professor Paul Guthnick of Berlin University by 
photoelectric measurements. 

CEPHISODOTUS, the name of a near relative, and of the 
son of, Praxiteles, both sculptors like himself. The former must 
have flourished about 400 b.c. A noted work of his was Peace 
bearing the infant Wealth, of w'hich a copy exists at Munich. 
Peace is a Madonna-like figure of a somewhat conservative type. 
He made certain statues for the city of Megalopolis, founded in 
370 B.c. (See H. Stuart Jones, Ancient Writers on Greek Setdp^ 
Pure § 182-185 [1895].) Of the work of the younger Cephisodotus 
we have no remains; he flourished in the latter part of the 4th 
century b.c., and was noted for portraits of Menander, of the 
orator Lycurgus, and others. (See J. Overbeck, Antike Schri/t- 
queUen, p. 255.) • 
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CERAM, an island of the Dutch East Indies, in the Molucca 
group. It lies 3® S. and between 127® 45' and 151® E., and is due 
cast of Bum, from which it is divided by the Manipa or Bum strait, 
in which arc the islands of Manipa, Kelang and Boano. It is 2i6ro. 
long, and has an area, with adjacent islands, of 6,621 square miles. 
Politically, it comes under the residency of Amboina, and for ad- 
ministrative purposes is divided into four districts — ^West Ceram, 
Amahai and Wahai (Middle Ceram) and East Ceram, with a 
controllcur and three gezaghchhers. The island, which, geologically, 
is composed mostly of emptive rocks and crystalline limestone 
in the middle and western portions, and of crystalline chalk 
in the east, is very mountainous, a fine range of mountains travers- 
ing it from east to west, and nearer to the north coast. The highest 
peak is that of Nusaheli (9,612ft.), and four others exceed 
6,000 feet. In some places the mountains extend right to the 
coa.sl ; in others wide stretches of lowland are sometimes fringed 
with swamps by the sea-shore. There are many rivers, running to 
the north mostly, and of these the chief are the Ruata, Bobot 
and Saputana. They are partly navigable for small craft only 
during the rainy season, and often dry up altogether during the 
Ix;riod of drought. Comparatively little is known of the interior 
of the island, with the exception of the peninsula of Huammal 
in the west, which is connected with the main island by a low, 
narrow isthmus. With Ceram arc included Ceram Laut, a cluster 
of islands on a coral reef, about 20m. long, also Gisser and Kil- 
waru, the Goram i.slands (Suruaki, Goram and Manavoka), the 
Matabcla group, and the Teor isles, all of which lie south-east of 
Ceram. 

The larger islands arc of Tertiary (Miocene) formation, and the 
others of recent coral. None has hills of over i, 000ft. and most 
are thickly wooded, whilst Suruaki has extensive swamps. Many 
of the Malabela islands have rugged hills, covered with coconut 
palms, and some of the Teor group arc entirely waterless, owing 
to the previous nature of their coral rock. 

Ceram is covered with dense tropical forests, which provide 
excellent timber (ironwood is general), and yield a variety of 
forest products, including cajeput oil, damar and wild nutmeg, and 
in the swamps of the coast and valleys the sago palm thrives abun- 
dantly. Both the flora and the fauna of the island lack variety 
and characteristic s|x?cimens; of a forest in the centre A. R. Wal- 
lace wrote: “I have never been in a forest so utterly desert of 
animal life as this appeared to be.“ The ca.ssowary is the outstand- 
ing feature of the fauna, which includes deer, cuscus, pig, shrews, 
cockatoos, lories, hornbills and birds of paradise, and there are 
many sfiedes of fish in the rivers. The climate is hot and moist, 
the rainfall being a heavy one, and earthquakes occur. Ceram, 
together with the islands of Bonno and Manipa, has a population 
of 82,546. It is largely coastal, composed mostly of immigrants 
from Java, Macassar, Ternate and other parts of the archipelago, 
and is mixed Malay in character, partly Christian and partly Mo- 
hammedan. The Christians livT mainly in the w^st (the Moham- 
medans in the south-east) and dress and live in the style of the 
Christian Amboincse, to whom they are nearly related. Fishing 
and agriculture are the chief pursuits. Most of the tropical fruits 
of Malaya are grown, also rice, maize, sugar-cane, tobacco and 
coconuts; sago flour is produced and cajeput oil distilled. Trade 
in these products is in the hands of Chinese, Arabs and Macassars, 
but there are several large coconut, spice and other plantations 
under European superxdsion and copra is the chief article of ex- 
yioxi. The people of the coasts are semi-civilized; not so those 
of the interior, who are of a mixed Malay-Papuan stock (with a 
marked difference between eastern and western tribes), and re- 
tain many savage characteristics, although the practice of head- 
hunting is becoming a thing of the past. They are largely pagan 
in religion, wear little in the way of clothing, live in houses built 
on piles, and use as weapons the bow and arrow, parang and lance. 
They are hunters and fishers, and collect forest products, keep 
pigs and dogs, have a patriarchal social system and a form of 
marriage sometimes endogamic, sometimes exogamic. Women 
have a good position amongst them, and are well treated, and, es- 
pecially among the mountain folk, morality is high. Industry is 
at a km level. Weaving is known in some parts, and weapons and 
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plaited goods are manufactured. ChixuL plates and dishes are 
considered objects of the highest value, and the people like long 
ceremonial feasts. There is a secret society among the people of 
the west, the Kakihan, the main object seeming to be mainte- 
nance of old customs in the face of foreign influence but which 
has also a strong religious signiflcance, initiation being a form of 
death and resurrection ritual; and the people generally are divided 
into the two divisions of Pata-siwa (the Tematc party), and Pata- 
lima (the Tidorc party). The Ceramese are a strong and muscular 
people, cheerful and honest, but inclined to be very excitable, and 
extremely independent. The natives of the middle and east are 
far more peaceful in their ways than those of the west, but civiliza- i 
tion is making headway amoi^st all, as the result of increasing 
trade facilities and the provision of schools in many districts, 
maintained by the Dutch Government, with Amboinese head- 
masters. Am^ai, in the south (centre), has a good harbour, and 
this, and Piru (west), Wahai (north), Tehoru (south), and Bula 
Bay (east), are ports of call for vessels of the Royal Packet 
Navigation Co.: roads are non-existent. Ceramese, a language 
without either script or literature (yet the people sing songs of 
former ages w^hich have been handed down orally), is divided into 
thirty-five different dialects, and is nearly related to the indigenous 
language of Amboina. Malay is used commonly on the coasts. 
The p)eople of the Ceram Laut islands (pop. 6,000), Gisscr and 
Kilwaru are Mohammedan. They arc fishers, build boats, weave 
sarongs, manufacture knives and live in quite well-built wooden 
houses, in tidy villages, generally by the sea-shore. Gisser, with 
Kilwaru, is a trade-centre for the region of south-eastern Ceram 
and the islands, and is a port of call for vessels of the Royal 
Packet Navigation Co. The population of the Goram islands, 
which arc more fertile than tho.se of Ceram Laut, is also about 
6.000. and Mohammedan, the people being Ashers and traders 
and the women good weavers. The Matabcla islanders are Moham- 
medan also; they produce scarcely anything beyond copra, which 
they trade for the products they lack. Boano has a population 
of 1,300, Christian and Mohammedan, and an infertile soil, which 
drives its people to seek a livelihood on neighbouring islands, 
and Manipa has nearly 1 ,000 inhabitants who grow a good deal of 
sago. 

In the mid- 1 7th century a fort established at Cambello extended 
Dutch influence, with help from Ternate, which claimed suzerainty. 
The pow'er of Amboina later helped the Dutch to acquire the 
whole island in spite of trouble when they destroyed clove plan- 
tations in order to uphold Amlmina’s monopoly. Later still, there 
were expeditions against the natives of the interior, but .since 1910 
all has been quiet and the Wahai garrison was withdrawn in 

1914- 

Bibliography. — A. R. Wallace, The Malay Archipelago (1890). 

(E. E. L.) 

CERAMICS or KERAMICS, a general term for the history | 
and art of making pottery. (See Potteries a.nd Porcelains.) 1 

CERARGYRITE, the name usually applied by mineralogists I 
to naturally-occurring silver chloride, though sometimes taken to 
include the bromide and iodide as well, or mixtures of them. It 
cr>*stallizes rarely in the cubic system, but usually forms horn- 
like masses, known to miners as horn-silver. It is very soft, being 
easily cut with a knife, and usually of a dirty gr^ or yellowish 
colour. It is an important ore of silver, occurring in considerable 
quantity in the oxidation zone of silver lodes in dry climates, such 
as Chile, Peru, and Broken Hill in New South Wales, where the 
surface waters are rich in chlorides, bromides and iodides. 

(R. H. Ra.) 

CERATOSAURUS, a large carnivorous Dinosaur from the 
Upper Jurassic of Colorado. Like its leiatives the AUosaurus and 
Tyrannosaurus (qq.v.), it was bipedal in progression. The single 
species, C. nasicomis, reached a length of 20 ft. and, as its name 
implies, was distinguished by a small bom on the nose. (See 
ReftiIe.) 

CERBERUSf in Greek mythology, the dog who guarded the 
entrance to the lower world. According to Hesiod (Theog,, 3^1)1 
he was a 50-headed monster, the offspring of Typhon and Echidna. 
He was variously represented with one, two, or (usually) three 
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heads, often with the tail of a snake or with snakes growing from 
his head or twined round his body. One of the tasks imposed 
upon Heracles was to fetch Cerberus from below to the upper 
world, a favourite subject of ancient vase paintings. 

CERDIC (d. 534), founder of the West Saxon kingdom, is 
described as an ealdorman who in 495 landed with his son Cynric 
in Hampshire, where he was attacked at once by the Britons, under 
Natanleod. Nothing more is heard of him until 508, when he de- 
feated the Britons with great slaughter. Strengthened by fresh 
arrivals of Saxons, he gained another victory in 51Q at Certiccs- 
ford, the modem Charford, and in this year took the title of king. 
Turning westward, Ccrdic apt)ears to have Iwen defeated by the 
Britons in 520 at Badbury or Mount Badon, in Dorset, and in 537 
yet another Aght with the Britons is recorded. His last work was 
the conquest of the Isle of Wight (530), probably in the interest 
of some Jutish allies. 

See E. Guest, Origincs Celticae (fSBj ,) ; Bede, Historiae ecclesiasticae 
gentis Anglorkm Ubri, v., ed. C. Plummer (Oxford, 1890) ; Gtldas, De 
excidio Brilanniae, ed. Th. Momm.sen (i8g8) ; Nennius, Hiiioria Brit- 
tonum, ed., Th. Mommwn (1808) ; Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, edited by 
C. Plummer (Oxford, 1893-99). 

CERDONIANS, a Gnostic sec!, founded by Cerdo, a Syrian, 
who came to Rome about 137, but concerning who.se history liftlc 
is known. Most of what the Fathers narrate of Cerdo’s tenets has 
probably been transferred to him from his famous pupil Marcion, 
like whom he is said to have rejected the Old Te.st ament and the 
New, except part of Luke’s Gospel and of Paul's Epistles. ( 5 ee 
Marcion and the Marcionite Churches; also Gnosticism.) 

CEREALIS (Cerialis), PETILLIUS (ist century a.d.), 
Roman general, a relative of the EmixTor Vespasian. In a.d. 61 
he was in Britain as legate of the ninth legion, which was over- 
whelmed by the Britons. In the civil war of 60 he supported 
Vespasian, and in 70, after holding the consulship, he put down 
the revolt of Civilis (q.v ). In 71, as governor of Britain, where 
he had as a subordinate the famous Agricola, he defeated the 
powerful Brigantes. Tacitus says that he wa.s a bold soldier 
rather than a careful general. 

See Tacitus, Annals, xiv. 32; Histories, iii. 59, 78, iv. 71, 7^. 86, 

1 V. 21 ; Agricola, 8, 17. See also B. Henderson, Civil H'ar and Rehellion 
in the Roman Empire (1908). 

CEREALS* Barley and wheat are the only two grain foods 
that philologically deserve the name cereal. Oats, maize, rye and 
perhaps rice were discovered, or at least took an important place, 
after the word cereal was coined. It derives from the very pic- 
turescfuc ceremonies, the Cercalia, by which the Romans cclc- 
I brated the festival of Ceres, the goddess of com. All the cereals 
have historic value. They have been one of the most fiotcnt in- 
fluences in building civilizations at different dates in different parts 
of the world. Rice, much the lea.st nutritious of all, is still the 
.staple food of the crowded fK>pulations of India and Eastern 
Asia. The maize crop of the United States exceeds the aggregate 
! of all the other grains and is pre-c*minent in South America. There 
would be less cultivation and a much smaller population over wide 
districts of Siberia and Northern Eurot>c, hut for the discovery 
of rye, a native plant of Russia; and oats, essentially the crop 
of the north, has long been the standard crop of northern farms 
of Europe and America. Scotland is a characteristic oat-growing 
country. 

In the long run cultivators discover what crops best suit their 
own soil and climate. Rye will grow under conditions of drought 
and heat and poverty of soil that would prohibit the cultivation of 
any other cereal. It has the virtue of possc.ssing a very tough 
straw, much used for the protective mats used by the intensive 
cultivators of vegetables. Though rice is the poorest of all cereals 
in feeding value and is trouble.some to cultivate, it is grown over 
large tracts, because it flourishes under conditions of moisture that 
would not suit any other cereal. It would be impossible to convert 
many of the “paddy” Acids of India into wheat Acids, except by 
the help of costly draining schemes. Barley and oats will both 
flourish at a latitude too far north for wheat. 

It can scarcely be doubted that the earliest civilizations in 
Mesopotamia and Egypt were largely created by the exploitation 
of barley ana wheat, food plants that put an end to the nomadic 
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form of life, and, by the provision of a certain and highly yield* 
ing food, gave more leisure for the development of the graces of 
life. 

The Aristocrat of Grasses* — In the history of the cereal crops 
the outstanding fact is the slowly progressive dominance of the 
grain which is often known in Britain, though not in America, 
as com. Wheat is the cereal of cereals; and it is so considered 
even where rice and maize arc the standard crops. It is not the 
oldest cereal; nor the richest in nutriment nor the easiest to grow. 
All recent evidence goes to prove thart barley preceded it. We 
know that both barley and millet were staple foods in Egypt in 
6000 B.C., and it is more than probable that wheat was not so 
highly esteemed at that early period. 

Barley then was the earliest grain. It was succeeded by spelt 
or emmer, from which was developed or selected the true wheat 
of our days {triticum sativum). The eminence of wheat has been 
chiefly due to the more palatable attributes of the flour; but it 
possesses all the qualities that have fostered each species of 
cereals. It gives a large yield. It is an annual, germinating and 
maturing very quickly, it can, to a great extent, dominate weeds 
and above all the garnered grain can be kept for long periods with- 
out apparent loss of virtue. An excellent example of another 
quality of wheat, in comparison with other cereals, was supplied 
during the World War. A great number of American townships 
abjured the use of wheat altogether, at the urgency of their 
Department of Agriculture, in order that it might be shipped 
to their European allies. The reason for shipping wheat and not 
maize was that the grain travelled without danger of heating or 
any degeneration. 

7 'he progress of wheat, in spite of some setbacks, still proceeds. 
Its superiority over rice as a food is slowly becoming an accepted 
fact in China; and if this preference grows it may exercise a con- 
siderable influence on social development by restoring cereal cul- 
tivation where it is being surrendered and developing a different 
form of agriculture both in Asia and Australia. All the cereals 
arc of one botanical family. They are gramineous, like other 
plants of peculiar importance to humanity, the cane-sugar and the 
bamboo. Even cereals, usually harvested for their dried grain, 
are occasionally used as green fodder. The stalk and leaves of 
the nniize are “clamped” and fed to slock here and there, even 
in southern England. Some few Australian farmers find the cutting 
of wheat in the green slate the most lucrative form of harvesting; 
and the growing of an admixture of oats with rye or other grasses 
and clovers is a common and a growing practice. 

In discussions on the extent and influence of cereals and in 
text books on agriculture insufficient importance is usually given 
to that form of millet (a word very loosely used) which is known 
botanically as sorghum, a plant that bears a close likeness to 
maize or Indian corn or “mealies." It takes the place of oats 
and barley over a great part of Asia Minor, is the staple crop 
in parts of tropical Africa and has extended its range both in 
Europe and Australia. Some of the Australian farmers in the 
north of New South Wales grow it for the stem and stalk, out of 
which domestic brooms are manufactured. 

Historically Egypt and Babylonia are the best examples known 
to us of the influence of cereals on civilization. A contrary ex- 
ample may be found in Australia. Though one sjxjcies of millet 
is native to Queensland — some say — and rice is a native wild plant, 
the older black inhabitants never Icanit agriculture and therefore 
remained nomad. Then owing to the difficulty of finding food they 
were often forced to keep their population small by artificial 
methods rigorously enforced by tribal laws. 

The belief that the earliest civilizations were founded on cereal 
growing is supported by myth as well as history. Recent evidence 
is held to indicate that Egypt was the home of a rather earlier 
civilization than Mesopotamia ; and a favourite Egyptian tale 
corroborates the view. Tradition says that Isis, the wife of 
Osiris, discovered barley (or one of the cereal grains) and her 
husband “eager to communicate these beneficent discoveries . . • 
travelled over the world diffusing the blessings of civilization 
wherever he went.” It is remarkable that he is said to have taught 
sjsecifically the brewing of beer from barley. |W, B. T,) 
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Wheat is the most important cereal and sillies the best flour 
for bread and pastry-making; it also furnishes semolina {see 
Flour; Bread; Pastry; Semolina). Rye though widely used 
in Russia, Germany and France for bread-making (pumpernickel) 
is less suitable for flour {see Rve). It is, however, widely used 
in this form in Germany, Russia and the United States. 

Oats, barley, rice and maize are prepared as meal {see Por- 
ridge); or, the grain is hulled (pearl barley) and sometimes 
polished (rice); or, it may be “rolled,” i.e., flattened by applied 
heat in order to facilitate the cooking process. Corn-flour or corn- 
starch and blancmange powders are specially manufactured from 
very finely ground maize. Buckwheat furnishes a flour which is 
much used for making griddle cakes. Some other farinaceous 
foods are sago, tapioca and arrowroot used as thickening for soups 
and for puddings, etc., although they are prepared from the roots 
of tropical plants and are from a very different family. Potatoes, 
chestnuts and bananas are also prepared in meal form. 

General Rules for Cooking. — All grains and farinaceous 
foods require the addition of liquid (milk, water or stock) in 
order to swell the starch grains, which are indigestible unless 
thoroughly cooked. During expansion, grains absorb much liquid, 
e.g.f rice absorbs five times its own weight. Hence steaming it in 
a double pan is better than boiling it. Large whole grains, e.g., 
pearl barley, require 2 to 3 hr. cooking unless previously soaked 
in cold water for 6 hours. Seed preparations, such as sago, tapioca, 
etc., should be sprinkled into boiling liquid and cooked until 
transparent. Flaked cereals need less cooking and water than 
other preparations as they are already partially cooked and a 
certain amount of water has been absorbed in steaming {see 
Porridge). Salt (i teaspoonful to 1 lb. grain) should be added 
to cereals, even when sugar is also an ingredient, to make good 
the deficiency of mineral matter lost in shedding the husk of 
the grain. 

Baked puddings composed of cereals or other farinaceous foods 
and milk require slow cooking because milk evaporates. Where 
skim milk is used, fat should be added, also in the case of foods 
deficient in fat, sago, tapioca, rice. Allow 2 oz. of starchy food 
or grain to each pint of milk. Do not break the skin which forms 
on milk puddings as this retains the steam and prevents loss by 
evaporation. For plain blancmanges allow ij oz. of starchy food 
to a pint of milk; where water is used, as in cereal jellies, more 
starchy food is needed. Stir until the mixture thickens. For 
thickening sauces use i teaspoonful of starch to J pint of 
liquid. 

Cereal foods may be combined with eggs, cheese, preser\TS, 
vegetables, meat and fish. V^arious dishes are made with “mushes” 
i.c., meals previously cooked and flavoured, bound with eggs or 
other liaison and fried in the form of cutlets or cakes. 

Chocolate Jelly. — ^Takc one pint of milk, oz. of arrow- 
root, oz. of grated chocolate and the whipf^ed whites of 2 
eggs. Mix the chocolate and arrowroot with a little of the milk 
and boil the remainder with ^ oz. of castor sugar; when boiling, 
pour on to the arrowroot and cook for 3 minutes. Cool slightly, 
mix in the whites of eggs and turn into a wet mould, ^rve 
when cold. 

Sago Mould* — Boil 1^ pints of water with 2 teaspoonfuls of 
damson cheese and 1 i oz. of castor sugar. W^ben boiling sprinkle 
in 3 oz. of seed sago. Stir until the s^o is clear. Set in a wet 
mould. Turn out when cold and serve with whipped cream. 

Baked Bread and Rice. — ^Wash and steep 4 oz. of rice in i 
pint of boiling milk. Soak about 2 oz. of breadcrumbs in one 
gill of cold milk. Into the latter beat 2 eggs, add sugar and grated 
nutmeg. When well mixed add to the steeped rice. Place in a 
greased pie-dish with small pieces of suet on the top. Bake in a 
slow oven. 

Oatcakes.-— For Scotch oatcakes allow x |»nt of boiling water 
to each pound of medium oatmeal, and ^ oz. of salted butter. 
Mix the oatmeal and salted butter together and pour the boiling 
water on to the oatmeal making a wc^ in the centre for mixing. 
Roll out as quickly as possible on a board which has been sprinkled 
with fine oatmeaL Cut into triangular porUons of i in. thickness. 



CEREBELLUM— CERINTHUS 


Bake on a floured griddle until stiff and slightly coloured. Dry 
off before the Are. Store in a tin and when required toast gently. 
Eat with butter. (J. A. Si.) 

l0 the United States^The general composition of the cereal 
grains is much the same. If the whole grains are used there need 
be little ccmcem as to which are chosen from the nutritive angle, 
as most of the mineral and vitamin content of the cereal grains is 
found in the outer coating. When cereals are rehned this content 
is largely lost unless it is salvaged through the consumption of 
bran. While this mineral content should not be underestimated 
the most important function of cereals is to furnish the body at 
a low cost with heat and energy. They form an inexpensive, 
easily digested foundation upon which to build health with other 
more expensive foods to supply flavour and other nutritive cssen- 
liiils beside calories. When a diet must be limited in cost the 
whole grain should be particularly sought. In a varied diet which 
contains plenty of milk, fruits, vegetables and eggs it probably 
makes little difference whether one cats white bread, whole wheat 
or whole or refined breakfast cereals. The general composition 
of cereal grains is: water, xo to 12%; proteins, 10 to 12%; 
carbohydrates, 65 to 75%; mineral matter, 2%; fat, 0*5% to 
Cereals contain a valuable amount of protein although they are 
not usually classed among the protein foods. 

Rice has the greatest consumption of any of the cereals although 
it has its largest use in the Orient. Wheat has the widest use of 
any cereal in the Western world. Barley, rye, oats and buckwheat 
are used in quantity. All of these cereals are made into some 
sort of flour and all of them except buckwheat are made into 
porridge, or into the modem “toasted/* ready-to-eat breakfast 
foods. Of the cereal grains com is the only one that is used in its 
fresh form as a vegetable. All cereals need to be cooked thor- 
oughly to soften the fibre and to make them palatable. Many of 
the porridge cereals such as oatmeal are now stcam-cookcd in 
the factories and therefore need but a short cooking in the 
kitchen. 

Rules for Cooking Cereals. — ^The water must be boiling. 
Use teaspoons salt to 1 cup of cereal. Add the cereal, which 
has t)een looked over, and salt to water, so slowly that it does not 
stop boiling. Boil at least 5 minutes. Unless previously steam- 
cooked at factory, cook in a double boiler or a fircless cooker for 
several hours. 

Tahir for Cooking Crreals 


When starches such as flour, com-slarch or arrowroot are used 
for thickening purposes the starch grains must be thoroughly 
mixed with a small amount of cold liquid or hot fat before being 
mixed with the other ingredients for sauces or puddings. White 
sauce (^.v.) is one example of the hot fat method, com-starcb 
pudding is an example of the cold liquid method. 

Corn-starch Pudding 

3 cups mak i cup com-sUrch 

2 egg whites i teaspoon salt 

i cup sugar 1 teas^on vanilla 

Mix the com-starch, salt and sugar with enough cold milk to 
m ak e a smooth paste. Scald the rest of the milk in a double 
boiler, and when it is hot stir in the com-starch mixture. Stir 
until ^nmeUi nod thick. Cover and cook 30 min. in double boiler. 
Remove froai the fire, add the beaten eggs, and the vanilla. Pour 
into a mold and cldll. When set turn out on a large plate, garnish 
with cherries and candied owige or grapefruit peel and serve 
with a chocolate sauce or whipped cream. 

A chocolate pudefing may prepared by adding before the 
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eggs, two squares of chocolate cooked until smooth with i cup 
of cold water. The eggs may be omitted. A fruit pudding may 
be prepared by using i cup of cut dates, raisins, prunes or mixed 
fruit. A caramel pudding may be prepared by using J cup of 
brown sugar, instead of granulated sugar. One cup of dried fruit 
may be added. 

Ricr Pudding 

A cups milk \ teaspoon salt 

1 cup rice nutmeg 1 cup sugar 

Wash the rice, mix it with the other ingredients and pour the 
mixture into a buttered pudding dish. Bake for two hours in a 
slow oven (250® F) stirring it three limes during the first hour 
to prevent sticking. Raisins or rut dates may be added or J cup 
of strong coffee diminishing amount of milk. Serve either vrry 
hot or very cold with whipped cream, hard sauce, fruits with 
syrup or caramel sauce. 

Indian Pudding 

5 cups scalded milk 1 teaspoon salt 

i cup com-meal i teaspoon nutmeg 

cup molasses j teaspoon ginger 

Pour milk slowly on meal cook in double boiler twenty minutes, 
add molasses, salt, nutmeg and ginger. Pour into buttered pudding- 
dish and bake two hours in slow oven (250® F). Serve with 
cream or with a fruit sauce. Uv M. B.) 

CEREBELLUM: see Brain; also EoriLinRiirM, Animal. 
CEREMONIAL. In the military sense the prescribed drill 
and formations for certain specific occasions such as parades, 
reviews, guard duty, funerals, troo|>ing the colours and lining 
streets, as distinct from drill applicable to field exercises. 

CERES^ goddess of the growth of food-plants, worshipped, 
alone or with the god Cerus, over a considerable part of Italy. 
(Oscan AVri— ; probably connected with cre-are, cre-sco;f “crea- 
tress'*). Her cult was early overlaid by that of Demeler, who was 
widely worshipped in Sicily and Magna Graecia, cf. Dkmeter. 
On the advice of the Sibylline Books, a cult of Ceres Liber and 
Libera was introduced into Rome in 406 n.c., to check a famine. 
Liber and Libera seem to represent the lakchos and Kore of the 
Eleusinian cult. The ritual of this worship was largely if not 
wholly Greek. The temple, which was built on the Aventine in 
403 B.C., and was of Etruscan shape, but decorated by Greek 
artists, became a centre of plcl>eian activities, religious and 
political Ceres was regarded as the patroness of the corn-trade, 
which seems to have been early in plebeian hands. The chief 
festivals of this cult were: (1) Ludi Ceriales, introduced before 
202 B.C., and ultimately lasting from April 12-19; (2) An annual 
festival, instituted before 217 b.c., celebrated in secret by the 
women and ai)parently dealing with the union of Kore and Hades; 
($) From iQi B.c. on a fast (ieiunium Cereris), held every five 
years, but later every year on Oct. 4. All these are on Greek lines. 

Sre Wissowa, Religion und KuUus (2nd ed ), pp. 192 ei seq., 397 
et seg, 

CERIGNOLA9 a town of Apulia, Italy, in the province* of 
Foggia, 26m. S.E. by rail from the town of Foggia. Pop. (1921), 
36,017 (town); 58,591 (commune). It was rebuilt after a great 
earthquake in 1731. It has a considerable agricultural trade and 
also trade in merino and mattress-wool. In 1503 the Spaniards 
under Gonzalo de Cordoba defeated the French under the due de 
Nemours below the town — a victory which made the kingdom of 
Naples into a Spanish province in Italy. Cerignola lies on the 
ViaTraiana between Herdoniae and C'anusium. 

CERIGOTTOt called locally Lius (anc. Aegilia or Ogylos; 
mod. official Gr. Antiky there), an island of Greece, between 
Cythcra (Ccrigo) and Crete, about 20 m. from each. The in- 
habitants are mainly Cretan refugees, and in favourable seasons 
export wheat. It was long a resort of pirates. Close to its coast 
in 19CX) an ancient ship was discovered, laden with bronze and 
marble statues. 

CERINTHUS (c. aj>. 100), a Christian heretic, known to St. 
John. Hippolytus (Haer, vii. 33) credits him with an Egyptian 
training, but there can be no truth in the notice given by Epiph- 
•filtift (Haer.^asvul 4) that Cerinthus bad led the judaizing opposi- 
tion against Paul at Jerusaleim 



Quantity 

Vt’atcr 

Salt 

Time 

Corn-meal 

Cups 

I 

Cups 

5 

I'easpoons 

if 

to 5 hr. 

Hominy (fine) . 

1 

4 

>1 

I i hr. 

Rice (l>ailed) 

I 

H 

>1 

20 min. 

Rice (steamed) 

i 

S 

• j 

1 hr. 

Rolled oats 

1 

4 

>1 

1 

Scotch or Irish oat- 
meal . 

» i 

4 1 



VMicat preparations , 

1 

4 1 

{ 

1 
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According to Irenaeus {Adv, haeres. I. 26 1), Cerinthus taught 
that the world had been made by angels, from one of whom the 
god of the Jews, the Israelites had received this imperfect law. 
The only New Testament writing which he accepted was a muti- 
lated Gospel of Matthew. Jesus was the offspring of Joseph and 
Mary, and on Him at the baptism descended the Christ, the 
divine power, revealing the unknown Father, and endowing Him 
with miraculous power. This Christ left Jesus before the Passion 
and the resurrection. According to Philastrius and St. Epiphanius, 
Cerinthus admitted circumci.sion and the observance of the Sab- 
bath. Gaius, the priest (c. 290) and Dionysius of Alexandria 
{c. 340) accused him of a crude form of Chiliasm. Cerinthus is a 
blend of judaizing Christian and Gnostic. 

CERIUM, the commonest metallic clement belonging to the 
rare earth group, discovered in 1803 by Klaproth and independ- 
ently by Berzelius and Hisinger. Cerium (symbol Ce, atomic 
number 58, atomic weight 140-2) occurs most abundantly in the 
minerals monazite, ccrite and allanite, accompanied by the other 
members of the group. It is formed by electrolysis of fused an- 
hydrous chloride. It is of an iron-grey colour, about as .soft as 
lead, and is attacked slowly by cold water and more rapidly by hot 
water. It melts at 623°C. It burns brilliantly when heated in the 
form of wire, and is a powerful reducing agent. It forms alloys 
with other metals, the best known being that with iron which is 
used because of its well-known property of giving off showers of 
brilliant sparks when struck or filed. Of all the rare earths it is 
most ea.sily purified. This is due to the fact that it is the only one 
that forms a higher scries of compounds (CeX,). These com- 
pounds readily suffer hydrolysis with the precipitation of basic 
substances practically free from other earths. The purification is 
readily brought about by carefully boiling the mixed nitrates with 
potassium bromate and then gradually adding coarsely ground 
marble to k<!cp down the acidity. The precipitated basic nitrate 
is washed with a 1 % solution of nitric acid. The product may be 
purified if necessary by repeating the process. 

The common oxide, produced when the salts of cerium with 
volatile acids arc heated, is the dioxide CeOa. This oxide, which 
is a pale-yellowish powder, is insoluble in nitric and hydrochloric 
acids, but soluble in sulphuric acid. The salts corresponding to 
this oxide are of the type €0(804)9 and po.s.sess a yellow or 
orange-red colour. The .salts derived from trivalent cerium [ type 
Cea( 804)0] are much more stable, colourless and show no absorp- 
tion spectrum. Cerium compounds have a few uses. The oxalate 
is used to prevent various forms of sickness such as sea-sickne.ss, 
etc. Cerium nitrate is used in the manufacture of Welsbach 
mantles, in the ceramic and textile industries, etc. {See Rare 
Earth.s.) (C. J.) 

CERNUSCHI, HENRI (1821-1896), Italian politician and 
economist, was born at Milan. He played a part in the revolu- 
tionary movement and was compelled to leave Italy in 1S50. He 
then settled in France, where he made a large fortune. Cernuschi 
is best known as an ardent champion of bimetallism, and the word 
itself is commonly supposed to have originated with him — at least 
in its English form it is first found in his Silver Vindicated (1876). 

Among his other works may be mentioned Micaniqut de Vhhange 
(i86i); Le BimHallismr en Aufiletcrre (1879); Le Grand Proems de 
rVnion latine (1884) ; Illusion des sociilis cooperatives (1886). 

CER06RAPHY, the art of painting in wax; from the Gr. 
wax, and ypiapfiVj to wTite. (See Encaustic Painting.) 

CERRO DE PASCO, a mining town of Peru, capital of the 
department of Junin, 76® 16' W., 10® 43' S., 221 m. N.E. of 
Lima by rail, via Oroya. Pop. (1926 est.) 20,000, altitude 14.167 
feet. In the midst of a cold, desolate region without tree or shrub, 
Cerro de Pasco has been famed in history as one of the richest 
silver mining districts in Peru, second only to Potosi. Silver, cop- 
per, gold and lead are found in many forms. The town is riddled 
with tunnels and entrances to ancient mines with attendant piles 
of debris. The adobe houses and rough streets are unevenly 
arranged, and thick smoke and evil smells contaminate an other- 
wise healthy, though harsh, climate. Strangers are apt to suffer 
from soroche, a disease caused by the rarefied atmosphere. The 
inhabitants are mostly Indian labourers and their families. There 


are a few modem buildings such as hotels, clubs and commercial 
houses. Previous to 1898 when extraction of copper began, only 
silver was mined here. In 1906 the Cerro de Pasco Mini^ Co., 
founded in the United States, began to export copper. It is 
now the largest producer and has built a railway from Cerro de 
Pasco to Oroya (83 m.) connecting there with the State railway 
to Lima and Callao, and another forked branch (25 m.) from 
Cerro de Pasco to the bituminous coal mines of GoUarisquisga 
and Quishuarcancha, whose entire output is used by the company. 
It owns smelters, including one of 3,000 tons at Oroya, a 12,000 
h.p. hydro-electric plant, and is altogether one of the most com- 
plete mining establishments in the world. In 1927 its output was 
45,000 tons copper, 12,500,000 oz. silver and 26,500 oz. gold. The 
production of lead bullion by the Cerro de Pasco Co. now averages 
50 tons a day. (M« T. BlJ 

CERRO GORDO, a mountain pass, 60 m. N.W. of Vera 
Cruz, along the National highway from the coast to the capital 
of Mexico. At this place, Maj.-Gen. Winfield Scott, in his ad- 
vance from the gulf to Mexico City during the war between the 
United States and Mexico (1846-48), met his first stout resistance. 
The leading column commanded by Brig.-Gen. D. E. Twiggs had 
been stopped by fire from the frowning cliffs of Cerro Gordo 
(April 12, 1847). When Scott arrived upon the scene (April 14), 
he immediately ordered certain officers, among them Capt. Robert 
E. Lee, to make definite reconnaissances. Learning from these 
the dispositions of the enemy and knowing that there was but 
one highway westward, he formulated a plan for a wide turning 
movement in order to gain and attack the Mexican rear. Twiggs* 
division was to occupy La Atalaya, a prominent hill in front, 
without bringing on a general engagement. There he was to wait 
until Brig.-Gen. James Shields* brigade should complete a long de- 
tour, when a simultaneous attack would be delivered. Brig.-Gen. 
G. J. Pillow’s brigade was to oppose the batteries immediately in 
front Scott's whole force numbered about 8.500 as against 1 2,000 
to 18,000 Mexicans under Gen. Santa Anna. Twiggs* movement 
on April 1 7 upon La Atalaya was so impetuous as to bring on a 
premature assault upon El Telegrafo, the commanding position 
beyond. Although La Atalaya was taken as planned, the small 
group of Americans attacking El Telegrafo was repulsed. Before 
dark and the ensuing rain, Shields arrived in support of Twiggs. 
The next morning, April 18, the attack upon El Telegrafo being 
renewed. Col. W. 8. Harney’s troops, after a rugged climb under 
fire, took the crest by a gallant onslaught. Shortly thereafter 
Shields’ appearance in the open at the Mexican left hastened 
Santa Anna’s flight, already begun. Some 40 cannon, 40,000 mus- 
kets and at least 5.000 prisoners were captured by Scott. The 
Mexican casualties have been estimated at about 1,100, whereas 
the American loss is given as 64 killed and 353 wounded. 

BiuuoGRAritY. — J. H. Smith, The IFar with Mexico, vol. i. (1919) ; 
G. B. McClellan, The Mexican War Diary (1917) ; C. M. Wilcox, His- 
tory of the Mexican War (1892) ; W. A. Ganoe, The History of the 
Vmted States Army (1924) ; Original Correspondence and Reports in 
Old Files Section, adjutant general’s office (Washington, D.C.). 

(W. A. G.) 

CERTALDO, a town of Tuscany, Italy, in the province of 
Florence, 35m. S.S.W. by rail and i8m. direct from the town of 
Florence. Pop. (1921) town, 4.006; commune, 10,548. It was 
the home of the family of Giovanni Boccaccio, who died and w^as 
buried here in 1375. His house of brick, was restored in 1823. 
A statue of him was erected in the principal square in 1875. The 
Palazzo Pretorio. or del Vicariato, the residence of the Florentine 
governors, recently restored to its original condition, has a pic- 
turesque facade and court. The picturesque town lies on a hill 
426ft. above sea-level. 

See R. Pantini, S, Gimignano e Ctrtaldo (Bergamo, 1904). 
CERTHIIDAE: see Tree-Creeper. 

CERTIFICATE OF DEPOSIT, a written receipt from a 
bank acknowledging the deposit therein of a certain sum of 
money. Under such certificate, money may be deposited either 
on a demand basis or a time basis, but in either case it cannot 
be drawn against by cheque. To withdraw funds deposited under 
a certificate of deposit it is necessary to present the certificate it- 
self, properly endorsed In the United States certificates of de* 
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posit are negotiable when properly endorsed and are usually 
acceptable as security for loans. 

CERTIFICATE OF Il^EBTEDNESS, a term used in 
the United States to ^escribe a short-term note representing 
floating indebtedness. Corporations frequently borrow large 
sums for short periods, and as evidence of the debt give the 
lenders these certificates of indebtedness in various denominations. 
Where the issuer fails to pay the certificates at maturity, they 
arc regarded as unsecured promissory notes, and the holders have 
the recourse of general creditors. The U.S. Treasury issues cer- 
tificates of indebtedness, known as Treasury certificates, to obtain 
temporary funds, pending the receipt of tax pa>7nents. 

CERTIFIED CHEQUE, a cheque regularly drawn against 
a depositor’s account in a bank but having stamped or written 
on the face the word “certified” or “accepted,” or the phrase 
“good when properly indorsed,” or “good through clearing house,” 
or some other expression commonly used, and the signature of a 
bank official, usually a cashier or paying teller, qualified to make 
certifications. The certification is the bank’s guarantee that the 
signature of the drawer is genuine and that there are and will 
b(‘ sufficient funds to his credit to pay the cheque. A certified 
cheque becomes an obligation of the bank itself instead of merely 
an order upon the bank by the drawer. Immediately upon the 
certification of a cheque, the amount certified is set aside from 
the drawer’s account specially for the purpose of paying the 
cheque ; and other cheques which may be presented ahead of that 
certified will not be allowed to withdraw the funds so segregated. 
The advantage of the certified cheque is that it will not be refused 
payment on the ground of “no funds,” or “not sufficient funds.” 

A cheque may be certified at the request of either the drawer 
or a holder. If certified at the request of a holder, however, both 
the drawer and the indorsers, if any, arc released from obligation 
and the holder must look for payment to the bank alone, and the 
bank is absolutely liable unless the cheque was “raised,” either 
l>efore or after the certification. When a bank certifies a cheque 
at the request of the drawer, the latter is not released from 
liability, and if the bank should fail before the cheque is presented 
for payment, the holder will have recourse against the drawer. 

(J.H. B.) 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, an American 
designation the u.se of which is restricted by State law to account- 
ants who have met the legal requirements of the State or States in 
which they seek recognition. In addition to meeting certain edu- 
cational and professional demands, candidates must also submit 
to written examinations in the subjects prescribed. Upon ful- 
filling the conditions of the particular State, the accountant re- 
ceives a certificate which entitles him to 
use the expression certified public account- 
ant after his name, or the abbreviation, 

C.P.A. There are no regulations, cither 
State or Federal, which prohibit an ac- 
countant who has not received a certificate 
from engaging in professional practice, but 
certain assignments which are made by 
courts of law can be handled only by 
Certified Public Accountants; without this 
certificate, accountants are finding it in- 
creasingly difficult to gain a footing in the 
profession. (See Chartered Account- 
ant, Accountancy.) Croup of ceRuttiTc 

CERUSSITE, a mineral consisting of a natt*« Ims or* whioh 
lead carbonate, PbCO,. and forming an ‘"roo ooi*«r,. m 

important ore of lead; it contains 77 5% ^ qwmIw form 

of the metal. The name is derived from the Latin cerussa, “white 
lead.” It crystallixes in the orthorhombic system, and often forms 
pseudo-hexagonal twins like those of aragonite, with which it is 
isomorphous. It also occurs in compact granular or fibrous forms. 
It is usually colourless or white, sometimes grey or greenish, and is 
usually more or less transparent: some well-formed crystals have 
a brilUant lustre. Its hardness is 3-3*5 and density 6*5. It eto- 
veuits with dilute nitric acid. Cerussite occurs in large quantities 
in the tqpper oxidised portions of kad. 



CERUTTl, GIUSEPPE (173S-1792). French author and 
politician, was bom at Turin. He taught at the Jesuit college at 
Lyons and wrote an Apologk (1762) for his order. His Memoire 
pour le peupU Jran^ais (1788) advocates the claims of the tiers 
eiat. He was a member of the Legislative Assembly and a friend 
of Mirabcau, whose funeral oration he pronounced. He, with 
Rabaut Saint-£tienne and Crouvelle, founded the weekly sheet 
La FcuUle vUlagcoisc, addressed to the villages of France to 
inform them of the progress of the Revolution. 

On the Memoire pour It ptuplt /rawcuM, set F. A. Aulard in La 
Rivolution franiahe, tom. xv. (1888). 

CERVANTES SAAVEDRA, MIGUEL DE (1547- 

1616). Spanish novelist, pla>^Tight and poet, was born at Alcala 
de Henarcs. He was the second son of Rodrigo dc Cervantes, an 
apothecary-surgeon, and Leonor de Cortinas. The exact date of 
Cervantes* birth is not recordwl; he was baptized on Oct. 0, 1547, 
in the church of Santa Maria la Mayor at Alcala. There are indi- 
cations that Rodrigo de Cervantes resided at Valladolid in 1554, 
at Madrid in 1501, at Seville in 1504-05. and at Madrid from 1506 
onwards. It may be assumed that his family aci ompanied him, 
and it seems likely that cither at Valladolid or at Madrid Cervan- 
tes saw the famous actor-manager and dramatist, Lo|x* dc Rueda, 
of whose piTformances he s|)eaks enthusiastically in the preface to 
his plays. In 1569 a Madrid schoolmaster. Juan Lfipez de Hoyos, 
issued a work commemorative of Philip 11 . s third wife, Isabel de 
Valois, who had died on Oct. 3, 1568. This volume, entitled Hys- 
toria y rvlacidn vcrdadcra de la enfermedad, jelicissimo trdnsito, y 
sumptuosas exequias jumbres de la Serenhsima Reyna de Es^ 
paha Dona Isabel de Valoys, nuestra Senora, contains six contri- 
butions by Cervantes: a sonnet, four redondillas, and an elegy. 
L6pez de Hoyos introduce.s Cervantes us “our dear and beloved 
pupil,” and the elegy is dedicated to cardinal Espinosa “in the 
name of the whole school.” It has been inferred that Cervantes 
was educated by L6|)ez de Hoyos, but thi.s conclusion is untenable, 
for Lopez de Hoyos’ school was not oi)ened till 1567. t)n Oct. 13, 
1568, Giulio Acquaviva, reached Madrid charged with a spi'cial 
mi.ssion to Philip II.; he left for Rome on Dec. 2, and Cervantes 
is supposed to have accompanied him. This conjecture is based 
solely on a passage in the dedication of the (ialatea, where the 
writer speaks of having been “camarero to cardinal Acquaviva at 
Rome.” There is, however, no reason to think that (Cervantes 
met Acquaviva in Madrid; the probability is that he enlisted as 
a supernumerary towards the end of 1568, that he served in Italy, 
and there entered the household of Acquaviva, who had licen 
rai.sed to the cardinalate on May 17, 1570. All that is known with 
certainty is that Cervantes was in Rome at the end of 1569, for 
on Dec. 22, of that year the fact was recorded in an official infor- 
mation lodged by R^rigo de Cervantes with a view to proving his 
son’s legitimacy and untainted Christian de.sccnt. 

There is evidence, more or less, that he enlisted in the regular 
army in 1570; in 1571 he was serving as a private in the company 
commanded by Captain Diego dc Urbina which formed part of 
Miguel de Moncada’s famous regiment, and on Sept. 16 he sailed 
from Messina on board the “Marquesa,” which formed part of the 
armada under Don John of Au.stria. At the battle of Lepanto 
(Oct. 7, 1571) the “Marquesa” was in the thickest of the con- 
flict. As the fleet came into action Cervantes lay below, ill with 
fever; but, despite the remonstrances of his comrade.s he vehe- 
mently insisted on rising to take his share in the fighting and 
was posted with 12 men under him in a boat by the galley’s 
side. He received three gunshot wounds, two in the chest, and 
one which permanently maimed his left hand — “for the greater 
glory of the right,” in his own phrase. On Oct. 30, the fleet 
returned to Messina, where Cervantes went into hospital, and 
during his convalescence received grants-in-aid amounting to 82 
ducats. On April 29, 1572 he was transferred to Captain Manuel 
Ponce de Le6n*s company in Lope de Figueroa's regiment; he 
shared in the indecisive naval engagement off Navarino on Oct. 
7, 1572, in the capture of Tutus on Oct. 10, 1573, and in the unsuc- 
cessful expedition to relieve the Goletta in the autumn of 1574. 
The rest of his military service was spent in garrison at Palermo 
and Naples, afid shortly after the arrival of Don John at Naples 
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on June i8, 1575, Cervantes was granted leave to return to Spain; 
he received a recommendatory letter from Don John to 
II.» and a similar testimonial from the duke de Sessa, viceroy of 
Sicily. Armed with these credentials, Cervantes embarked on the 
'*Sor’ to push his claim for promotion in Spain. 

On Sept. 26, 1575, near Les Trois Maries off the coast of Mar- 
seilles, the ^^Sol” and its companion ships the ^^Mendoaa” and the 
“Higuera” encountered a squad- 
ron of Barbary corsairs under 
Arnaut Mami ; Cervantes, his 
brother Rodrigo and other Span- 
iards were captured, and were 
taken as prisoners to Algiers. Cer- 
vantes became the slave of a 
Greek renegade named Dali 
Mami, and, as the letters found 
on him were taken to prove that 
he was a man of importance in a 
position to pay a high ransom, he 
was put under special surveillance. 

In 1576 he induced a Moor to P^tio of cervantis* house 
guide him and other Christian captives to Oran; the Moor de- 
serted them on the road, the baffled fugitives returned to Algiers, 
and Cervantes was treated with additional severity. In the spring 
of 1577 two priests of the Order of Mercy arrived in Algiers with 
a sum of 300 crowns entrusted to them by Cervantes* parents; 
the amount was insufficient to free him, and was 8jx?nt in ransom- 
ing his brother Rodrigo. Cervantes made another attempt to es- 
cape in Sept. T577, hut was betrayed by the renegade whose serv- 
ices he had enlisted. On being brought before Hassan Pasha, 
the viceroy of Algiers, he took the blame on himself, and was 
threatened with death; struck, however, by the heroic bearing of 
the prisoner, Hassan remitted the sentence, and bought Cerv’antes 
from Dali Mami for 500 crowns. In 1577 the captive addressed 
to the Spanish secretary of State, Mateo Vdzqucz, a versified let- 
ter suggesting that an expedition should be fitted out to seize 
Algiers; the project, though practicable, was not entertained. In 
1578 Cervantes was sentenced to 2,000 strokes for sending a letter 
begging help from Martin de Cdrdoba, governor of Oran; the pun- 
ishment was not, however, inflicted on him. Meanwhile his family 
were not idle. In March, 1578 his father presented a petition to 
the king setting forth Cervantes* services; the duke de Sessa re- 
peated his testimony to the captive's merits; in the spring of 1570 
Cervantes* mother applied for leave to export 2,000 ducats* worth 
of goods from Valencia to Algiers, and on July 31, 1579 she gave 
the Trinitarian monks, Juan Gil and Ant6n de la Bella, a sum of 
250 ducats to be applied to her son's ransom. On his side Cervan- 
tes was indefatigable, and towards the end of 1579 he arranged to 
secure a frigate; but the plot was revealed to Hassan by Juan 
Blanco de Paz, a Dominican monk, who appears to have conceived 
an unaccountable hatred of Cervantes. Once more the conspira- 
tor’s life was spared by Hassan, w»ho, it is recorded, declared that 
“so long as he had the maimed Spaniard in safe keeping, his Chris- 
tians, ships and city were secure.” On May 20. 1580 the two Trin- 
itarians arrived in Algiers: they were barely in time, for Hassan’s 
term of office was drawing to a close, and the arrangement of any 
ransom was a slow process, involving much patient bargaining. 
Hassan refused to accept less than 500 gold ducats for his slave; 
the available funds fell short of this amount, and the balance was 
collected from the Christian traders of Algiers. Cervantes was al- 
ready embarked for Constantinople when the money wms p;iid on 
Sept. 19, 1580. The first use that he made of his libi'rly was to 
cause affidavits of his proceedings at Algiers to be drawn up; he 
sailed for Spain towards the end of October, landed at Denia in 
November, and made his w»ay to Madrid. He signed an informa- 
tion before a notary in that city on Dec. 18, 1580. 

These dates prove that he cannot, as is often alleged, have 
served under Alva in the Portuguese campaign of 1580: that cam- 
paign ended with the battle of AlcSntara on Aug. 25, 1580. It 
seems certain, however, that he visited Portugal soon after his re- 
turn from Algiers, and in May 15S1, he was sent fr^m Thomar on 
a mission to Oran. Construed literally, a formal statement of his 


services, signed by Cervantes on May 21, 1590 makes it appear 
that he served in (iie Azores campaigns of 1582-83; but the word- 
ing of the document is involved, the claims of Cervantes ace con- 
fused with those of his brother Rodrigo^(wbo was promoted en- 
sign at the Azores), and on the whole it is doubtful if he took 
part in either of the expeditions under Santa Cruz. In any case, 
the stories of his residence in Portugal, and of his love affairs with 
a noble Portuguese lady, who bore him a daughter, are simple in- 
ventions. From 1582-83 to 1587 Cervantes seems to have written 
copiously for the stage, and in the Adjunta al Pamaso he mentions 
several of his plays as “worthy of praise**; these were £/ Trato 
de Argel, La Numancia, La Gran Turquesa, La Batalla naval, 
La Jerusalin, La Amaranta 6 la de Mayo, El Bosque amoroso, 
La Unica y Bizarra Arsinda — “and many others which 1 do not 
remember, but that which 1 most prize and pique myself on 
was and is, one called La Confusa, which, with all respect to 
as many sword-and-cloak plays as have been staged up to the 
present, may take a prominent place as being good among the 
best.** Of these only El Trato de Argel and La Numancia have 
survived, and, though La Numancia contains many fine rhetorical 
passages, both plays go to prove that the author’s genius was not 
essentially dramatic. In Feb. 15S4 he obtained a licence to print 
a pastoral novel entitled Primera parte de la Galatea, the copy- 
right of which he sold on June 14, to Bias de Robles, a bookseller 
at Alcald de Henares, for 1.336 reales. On Dec. 12 he married 
Catalina de Palacios Salazar y Vozmediano of Esquivias, 18 years 
his junior. The Galatea was published in the spring of 1585. It 
was only twice reprinted — once at Lisbon (1590), and once at 
Paris (1611) — during the author's lifetime; but it won him a 
measure of repute ; it was his favourite among his books, and dur- 
ing the 30 years that remained to him he repeatedly announced 
the second part which is promised conditionally in the text. 
However, it is not greatly to be regretted that the continuation 
was never published, though the Galatea is interesting as the 
first deliberate bid for fame on the part of a great genius. It 
is an exercise in the pseudo-classic literature introduced into Italy 
by Sannazaro, and transplanted to Spain by the Portuguese Mon- 
temor; and, ingenious or eloquent as the Renais.sance prose-pas- 
I oral may be, its innate artificiality stifles Cervantes’ rich and 
glowing realism. He himself recognized its defects; with all his 
weakness for the Galatea, he ruefully allows that “it proposes 
something and concludes nothing.** Its comparative failure was a 
serious matter for Cervantes who had no other resource but his 
pen; his plays were probably less successful than his account of 
them would imply, and at any rate play-writing was not at this 
time a lucrative occupation in Spain. No doubt the death of his 
father on June 13, 15S5, increased the burden of Ccr\»antes’ re- 
sponsibilities; and the dowry of his wife, as appears from a 
document dated Aug. 9, 1586, consisted of nothing more valuable 
than five vines, an orchard, some household furniture, four bee- 
hives, 45 hens and chickens, one cock and a crucible. 

It had become evident that Cervantes could not gain his bread 
by literature, and in 1587 he went to Seville to seek cmpIojTnent 
in connection with the provisioning of the Invincible Armada. He 
was placed under the orders of Antonio de Guevara, and before 
Feb. 24 was excommunicated for excessive zeal in collecting wheat 
at Ecija. During the next few months he vras engaged in gathering 
stores at Seville and the adjacent district, and after the defeat 
of the Armada he was retained as commissary to the galle3rs. Tired 
of the drudgery, and without any prospect of advancement, on 
May 21, 1500 Cervantes drew up a petition to the king, recording 
his services and applying for one of four posts then vacant in the 
.\mcrican colonies ; a place in the department of public accounts 
in New Granada, the govTmorship of Soconusco in Guatemala, 
the position of auditor to the galleys at Cartagena, or that of cor* 
regidor in the city of La Paz. The petition was referred to the 
Council of the Indies, and was annotated with the words: *Xct 
him look for something nearer home.^ In Nov. 1590 he was in 
such straits that he borrowed money to buy himself a suit of 
clothes, and in Aug. 1592 his sureties were called upon to make 
good a deficiency of 795 reales In his accounts. His thoughts 
turned to literature once more, and on Sept. 5, 1592* signed a 
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contract with Rodrigo Osorio undertaking to write six plays at 
50 ducats each, no payment to be made unless Osorio considered 
that each of these pieces was **one of the best ever produced in 
Spain.*’ Nothing came of this agreement, and it appears that, be- 
tween the date of signing it and Sept. 19, Cervantes was impris- 
oned (for reasons unknown to us) at Ctaito del Rio. He was 
speedOy released, and continued to perquisition as before in An- 
dalusia; but his literary ambitions were not dead, and in May 
1595 he won the first priae (three silver spoons) at a poetical 
tourney held in honour of St. Hyacinth at Saragossa. Shortly 
afterwards Cervantes found hhnself in difficulties with the ex- 
chequer officials. He entrusted a sum of 7,400 reales to a mer- 
chant named Sim6n Frcire de Lima with instructions to pay the 
amount into the treasury at Madrid ; the agent became bankrupt 
and absconded, leaving Cervantes responsible for the deficit. By 
some means the money was raised, and the debt was liquidated on 
Jan. 21, 1597. But Cerx^ntes’ position was shaken, and his unbusi- 
nesslike habits lent themselves to misinterpretation. On Sept. 6, 
1597 he was ordered to find sureties that he would present himself 
at Madrid within 20 days, and there submit to the exchequer 
vouchers for all official moneys collected by him in Granada and 
elsewhere. No such sureties being available, he was committed 
to Seville gaol, but was released on Dec. i, on condition that he 
complied with the original order of the court within 30 days. 
He was apparently unable to find bail, was dismi.ssed from the 
public serxice, and sank into extreme pov'erty. During a mo- 
mentary absence from Seville in Feb. 1509, he was again sum- 
moned to Madrid by the treasury, but does not appear to have 
obeyed; it is only too likely that he had not the money to pay 
for the journey. There is some reason to think that he was im- 
prisoned at Seville in 1602, but nothing positive is known of his 
existence between 1600 and Feb. 8, 1603: at the latter date he 
seems to have been at Valladolid, to which city Philip III. had 
removed the court in iboi. 

Since the publication of the Galatea in 1585 Cervantes' con- 
tributions to literature had been limited to occasional poems. In 
1591 he published a ballad in Andres de Villalta’s Flor dr varios y 
niicvos romances; in 1595 he composed a poem, already men- 
tioned, to celebrate the canonization of St. Hyacinth; in 1596 be 
wrote a sonnet ridiculing Medina Sidonia’s tardy entry into Cadiz 
after the English invaders had retired, and in the same year his 
sonnet lauding Santa Cruz was printed in Cristdbal Mosquera de 
I'igueroa-'s Comentario en breve compendia de disciplina milUar; 
to 1597 is assigned a sonnet (the authejUicity of which is disputed) 
commemorative of the poet Herrera; in 1598 he wrote two son- 
nets and a copy of quintillas on the death of Philip II. ; and in 
1602 a complimentary sonnet from his pen appeared in the second 
edition of Lope de Vega’s Dragontea, Curiously enough,, it is by 
Lope de Vega that Don Quixote is first mentioned. Writing to an 
unknown correspondent (apparently a physician) on Aug. 14, 

1604, Lope de Vega says that *'no poet is as bad as Cervantes, nor 
so foolish as to praise Don Quixote,*^ and he goes on to speak of 
his own plays as being odious to Cervantes. It is obvious that 
the two men had quarrelled since 1602, and that Lope dc Vega 
smarted under the satire of himself and his works in Cerv'antes’ 
forthcoming book; Don Quixote may have been circulated in 
manuscript, or may even have been printed before the official 
licence was granted on Sept. 26, 1604. It was published early in 

1605, and was dedicated to the seventh duke dc Bcjar in phrases 
largely borrowed from the dedication in Herrera’s edition (1580) 
of Garcilaso de la Vega, and from Francisco de Medina’s preface 
to that work. 

The mention of Bernardo dc la Vega’s Pastor de Iberia shows 
that the sixth chajHcr of Dan Quixote cannot have been written 
before 1591. In the prologue Cervantes describes his master* 
piece as being “just what might be begotten in a gaol”; on the 
strength of this passage, it has been thou^t that he conceived 
the story, and periiaps began writing it, during one of his terms 
of imprisonment at Grille between 1597 and 1602. W’ithin a few 
weeb of its publication at Idadrid, three pirated editions of Don 
Quixote were issued at Lisbon; a second authorized edition, im- 
perfectly revised, was hurried out at Madrid; and another reprint 


appeared at Valencia with an aprobaeion dated July x8, 1605. 
With the exception of Aleman’s Gusmdn de Alfarache, no Spanish 
book of the period was more successful. Modem criticism is 
prone to regard Don Quixote as a symbolic, didactic or controver- 
sial work intended to bring about radical reforms In Church and 
State. Such interpretations did not occur to Cervantes’ contem- 
poraries, nor to Cervantes himself. There is no reason for rejecting 
his plain statement that his main objtTt was to ridicule the ro- 
mances of chivalry, which in their latest developments had become 
a tissue of tire.some absunlities. It seems clear that hi.s first inten- 
tion w»as merely to ptirody these extra vagances in a short story; 
but as he proceeded the immense possibilities of the subject be- 
came more evident to him, and he ended by extending his work 
into a brilliant panorama of Spanish society as it existed during 
the 1 6th century. Nobles, knights, poets, courtly gentlemen, 
priests, traders, farmers, barbers, muleteers, scullions and con- 
victs; accomplished ladies, impassioned damstds, Moorish beauties, 
simple-heartH country girls and kindly kitchen-wenches of ques- 
tionable morals — all these arc presented with the genial fidelity 
which comes of sympathetic insight. The immediate vogue of 
Don Quixote was due chiefly to its variety of incident, to its 
wealth of comedy bordering on farce, and jierhiips also to its 
keen thrusts at eminent contemporaries; its reticent pathos, its 
large hum.inity, and its ptMiet rating criticism of life were less 
s|H‘edily appreciated. 

Meanwhile on April 12, 1605, Cervantes authorized his pub- 
lisher to proceed against the Lisbon booksidlers who threatened to 
introduce their piratical reprints into Castile. By June the cit- 
izens of Valladolid already regarded Don Quixote and Sancho 
Panza as proverbial iy\m. Practically nothing is known of Ccr* 
vante.s’ life between 1605 and 160H. A Relacidn of the festivities 
held to celebrate the birth of Philip IV'., and a certain Carta d don 
Diego Astudillo Carrillo have been erroneously astrib<‘d to him; 
during these three years he apparently wrote nothing beyond 
three sonnets, and one of these is of doubtful authenticity. The 
depositions of the Valladolid enquiry show that he was living in 
poverty five months after the apfuiarance of Don Quixote, and the 
fact that he borrowed 450 reales from his publisher before Nov. 
1607 would convey the idea that his position improved slowly, if 
at ail. But it is difficult (0 reconcile this view of his circumstances 
with the details concerning his illegitimate daughter revealed in 
documents recently discovered Isabel dc Saavedra was stated to 
be a spinster when arrested at Valladolid in June;, 1605; the 
settlement of her marriage with Luis dt? Molina In 1608 describes 
her as the widow of Diego Sanz, as the mother of a daughter eight 
month.s old, and as owning house-property of some value. These 
particulars arc |)erplexing, and the situation is further compli- 
cated by the publication of a deed in which Cervantes declares 
that he himself is the real owner of this house proptrrty, and that 
his daughter has merely a life-interest in it. Tliis claim may be 
regarded as a legal fiction; it cannot easily be reconciled with 
Cervantes’ statement towards the end of his life, that he was 
dependent on the bounty of the count dc Lemos and of Ber- 
nardo de .Sandoval, cardinal-archbishop of Toledo. In 1609 he 
joined the newly founded confraternity of the Slaves of the Most 
Blessed Sacrament; in 1610 Lemos was a]if>ointed viceroy of 
Naples, and Cervantes was keenly disappointed at not being 
chosen to accompany his iwtron. In 1611 he joined the Academia 
Selvajc, and there appears to have renewed his former friendly 
relations with Lope de Vega; in 1613 he dedicated his Novelas 
exemplares to the count de Lemos, and disposed of his rights for 
1.600 reales and 24 copies of the book. The 12 tales in this vol- 
ume, some of them written very much later than others, are of 
unequal merit, hut they contain some of the writer’s liest work, 
and the two picaresque stories — Hinronete y Cortadillo and the 
Coloquio de los perras — are superb examples of their kind, and 
would alone entitle Cervantes to take rank with the greatest 
masters of Spanish prose. In 1614 he published the Viage del 
Pamaso, a burlesque poem suggested by the Viaggio in Pamaso 
(1582) of the Perugian poet Ce.sare Caporali. Ii contains some 
interesting autobiographical passages, much flattery of contem- 
porary poetasters, and a few happy satirical touches; but, though 
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it is Cervantes' most serious bid for fame as a poet, it has sel- 
dom been reprinted, and would probaUy have been forgotten but 
for an admirably humorous postscript in prose which is worthy 
of the author at his best. In the preface to his Ocho comedies y 
ocho entr emeses nuevos (1615) he good-humouredly admits that 
his dramatic works found no favour with managers, and, when 
this collection was first reprinted (1749), the editor advanced the 
fantastic theory that the comedies were deliberate exercises in 
absurdity, intended to parody the popular dramas of the day. 
This view cannot be maintained, but a sharp distinction must be 
drawn between the eight set plays and the eight interludes; with 
one or two exceptions, the comedies or set plays are unsuccessful 
experiments in Lope de Vega's manner, while the entremeses or 
interludes, particularly those in prose, are models of spontaneous 
gaiety and ingenious wit. 

In the preface to the Novclas excmplarcs Cervantes had an- 
nounced the speedy appearance of the sequel to Don Quixote 
which he had vaguely promised at the end of the first part. He 
was at work on the 59th chapter of his continuation when he 
learned that he had been anticipated by Alonso Fernandez de 
Avellaneda of Tordesillas, whose Segundo tomo del ingenioso hi- 
delgo don Quixote de le Mancha was published at Tarragona in 
1614. On the assumption that Fernandez de Avellaneda is a 
pseudonym, this spurious sequel has been ascribed to the king’s 
confessor, Luis de Aliaga, to Cervantes' old enemy, Blanco de 
Paz, to his old friend, Bartolom6 Leonardo de Argensola, to the 
three great dramatists, Lope de Vega, Tirso de Molina and Ruiz 
de Alarc6n, to Alonso Fernandez, to Juan Jos6 Marti, to Alfonso 
Lamberto, to Luis de Granada, and probably to others. Some of 
these attributions are manifestly absurd (for example, Luis de 
Granada died 17 years before the first part of Don Quixote was 
published) and all of them are improbable conjectures; if Avel- 
laneda be not the real name of the author, his identity is still 
undiscovered. His book is not devoid of literary talent and robust 
humour, and possibly he began it under the impression that Cer- 
vantes was no more likely to finish Don Quixote than to finish the 
Galatea, He should, however, have abandoned his project on 
reading the announcement in the preface to the Novclas exem- 
plarcs; what he actually did was to disgrace himself by writing an 
insolent preface taunting Cervantes with his physical defects, his 
moral infirmities, his age, loneliness and ex[)ericnces in gaol. He 
was too intelligent to imagine that his continuation could hold its 
own against the authentic sequel, and malignantly avowed his 
intention of being first in the field and so spoiling Cervantes' 
market. It is quite possible that Don Quixote might have been 
left incomplete but for this insulting intrusion; Cervantes was a 
leisurely writer and was, as he states, engaged on El Engaho d 
los ojos. Las Semanas del Jardln and El Famoso Bernardo , none 
of which has been preserved. Avellaneda forced him to concen- 
trate his attention on his masterpiece, and the authentic second 
part of Don Qmxotc appeared towards the end of 1615. The 
last 14 chapters are damaged by undignified denunciations of 
Avellaneda; but, apart from this, the second part of Don Quixote 
is an improvement on the first. The humour is more subtle and 
mature; the style is of more even excellence; and the characters 
of the bachelor and of the physician, Pedro Recio de Aguero, are 
presented with a more vivid effect than any of the secondary 
characters in the first part. Cervantes had clearly profited by the 
criticism of those who objected to ^'the countless cudgellings in- 
flicted on Senor Don Quixote,” and to the irrelevant interpolation 
of extraneous stories in the text. Don Quixote moves through the 
second part with unruffled dignity; Sancho Pansa loses some- 
thing of his rustic cunning, but he gains in wit, sense and manners. 
The original conception is unchanged in essentials, but it is more 
logically developed, and there is a notable progress in construc- 
tion. Cervantes had grown to love his knight and squire, and he 
understood his own creations better than at the outset ; more com- 
pletely master of his craft, he wrote his sequel with the unfalter- 
ing confidence of a renowned artist bent on sustaining his reputa- 
tion. 

The first part of Don Quixote had been reprintec} at Madrid in 
1608; it had been produced at Brussels in 1607 and 161 x, and at 


Milan in 1610; it had been translated into English in 16x2 md 
into French in 1614. Cervantes was celebrated in and out of 
Spain, but his celebrity had not brought him wealth. The mem- 
bers of the French special embassy, sent to Madrid in Feb. 16x5, 
under the Commandeur de Sillery, heard with amazement that 
the author of the Galetea, the Novclas exemplares and Don Quix- 
ote was ''old, a soldier, a gentleman and poor.” He now worked 
assiduously at Los Trabajos de PersUes y Sigismunda, which, as 
he had jocosely prophesied in the preface to the second part of 
Don Quixote, would be "either the worst or the best book ever 
written in our tongue.” It is the most carefully written of his 
prose works, and the least animated or attractive of them; signs 
of fatigue and of waning powers are unmistakably visible. On 
April 18, x6i6, Cervantes received the sacrament of extreme 
unction; next day he wrote the dedication of PersUes y Sigismunda 
to the count de Lemos — the most moving and gallant of fare- 
wells. He died at Madrid in the Calle del Le6n on April 23; he 
was borne from his house "with his face uncovered,” according 
to the rule of the Tertiaries of St. Francis, and on April 24 was 
buried in the church attached to the convent of the Trinitarian 
nuns in the Calle dc Cantarranas. There he rests (the story of 
his remains being removed in 1633 to the Calle del Humilladero 
has no foundation in fact) but the exact position of his grave is 
unknown. Early in 1617 PersUes y Sigismunda was published, and 
passed through eight editions within two years; but the interest in 
it soon died away, and it was not reprinted between 1625 and 1719. 
Cervantes’ wife died without issue on Oct. 31, 1626; bis natural 
daughter, who survived both the child of her first marriage and 
her second husband, died on Sept. 20, 1652. Cervantes is rej> 
resented solely by his works. The Novclas exemplares alone 
would give him the foremost place among Spanish novelists; Don 
Quixote entitles him to rank with the greatest writers of all time ; 
"children turn its leaves, young people read it, grown men under- 
stand it, old folk praise it.” It has outlived all changes of lit- 
erary taste, and is even more popular to-day than it was three 
centuries ago. 

Ribuooraphy. — L. Rius BibUografia critica de las ohras de Miguel 
de Cervantes Saavedra (i8o5~iQOS) ; Ohras compleias, cd. R. Academia 
Esp. (1917-23); cd. R. Schcvill and A. Bonilla-San Martin (1Q14- 
23) ; Complete Works (Glasgow, 1901-06)— ed. James Fitzmauricc- 
Kclly; Don Quifote (Madrid, 1916-17), cd. F. Rodriguez Marin; Don 
Quixote (London, 1898-99), ed. James Fitzmaurice-KcIIy and John 
Ormsby; Novclas ejcmplares, cd. F. Rodriguez Marin (1914-17) ; £«- 
tremeses, ed. E. Cotarcio y Mori (19x1). — See: A. Morcl-Fatio VEs- 
pagne de Don Quichotie in Etudes sur VEspagne (1895, 2“'« serie) ; 
R. Foulch6-Delbo5C Etude sur **La tie fingida** in the Revue kispan- 
ique (1800), vol. vi. pp. 256-306; Julian Apraiz Estudio kisidrico- 
critico sobre las Novelas ejemplares de Cervantes (1901); Francisco 
A. de Icaza Las Novclas ejemplares de Cervantes (1901); Francisco 
Rodriguez Marin El Loaysa de **El Celoso Extremeno'* (Sevilla, 

1901) ; P. Groussac Une Enigme Uttiraire; le Don Quichotte d* Avel- 
laneda (1903) ; Alonso Ferndndez de Avellaneda El ingenioso hidalgo 
Don Quixote de la Mancha (Barcelona, 1905)— ed. M. Mendndez y 
Pelayo; J. Cejador y Frauca La Lengm de Cervantes (1905-06) ; C. 
P6rez Pastor Document os Cervantinos hasta ahora iniditos (1897- 

1902) ; J. Fitzmaurice-Kelly Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra, A Memoir 

(1913) ; F. Rodriguez Marin Nuevos documentos cervantinos hasta 
ahora iniditos (1914) ; A. Bonilla y San Martin Cervantes y su obra 
(1916); J. Fitzmaurice-Kelly Cervantes and Shakespeare (1916); R* 
Schevill Cervantes (1919). (J. F.-K.) 

CERVE^ PASCUAL CERVERA Y TOPETE (183^ 
1909), Spanish admiral, was bom at Medina Sidonia. As a sub- 
lieutenant he took part in the naval operations on the coast of 
Morocco during the campaign of 1859-60. Then he was engaged 
in operations in the Sulu Islands and the Philippines, and after- 
wards on the West Indian station during the first Cuban War 
(1868-78), returning to Spain in 1873 to servx on the Basque 
coast against the Carlists. He distinguished himself in defending 
the Carraca arsenal near Cadiz against the Federals in 1873. He 
became minister of marine in 1892, in a cabinet presid^ over 
by Sagasta, but he withdrew from the cabinet when be found that 
his colleagues, from political motives, declined to support his re- 
forms and, on the other hand, unwisely cut down the naval esti- 
mates. When in 1898 the Spanish-American War {q,v,) broke 
out, he was chosen to command a squadron compo^ of four 
first-class cruisers, which was totally destroyed by the superior 
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forcfis of tbe enemy. After the war, Cervera and his captains 
were honourably acquitted by the supreme naval and military 
court of the realm. In 1901 he became vice-admiral, in 1903 
chief of staff of the Spanish navy, and in 1903 was made life 
senator. 

Set A. Risco, Apontes Biograficos del Cervera y To pete (Toledo, 
1920)- 

CESAREVICH (better Tsesarevich), the title until 1917 of 
the heir-apparent to the Russian throne. The full official title was 
SasUednik Tsarevitch; i.e., “heir of Caesar,” and in Russian the 
heir to the throne was commonly called simply Nasliednik, the 
word Tsarevitch never being us^ alone. Tsarevitch means any 
^on of the emperor. The Cesarewitch handicap race at Newmarket, 
founded in 1839, was named after the prince, afterwards Alex- 
ander II. of Russia, who paid a state visit to England that year. 

CESARl^ GIUSEPPE (i568?-i64o), called II Cavaliere 
d Arpino, also II Giuseppino, Italian painter, born in Rome. His 
lather was a native of Arpino. Cesari ranks as the head of the 
so-called “Idealists” of his period, as opposed to the “Natural- 
ists,” of whom Michelangelo da Caravaggio was the leader. Lanzi 
stigmatized Cesari as not less the corrupter of taste in painting 
than Marino was in pooiry. The defects of drawing and per- 
si)ective in his work may be seen in his fre.scocs in the Capitol 
at Rome, which occupied him at intervals during 40 years. He 
died in Rome in 1640. His brother Bernardino assisted in many 
of his works. 

CESAROTTI, BIELCHIORE (1730-1S08), Italian ^et, 
was bom on May X5, 1730, at Padua, where he held the chair of 
rhetoric, and in 1768 the professorship of Greek and Hebrew. 
Cesarotti is best known as the author of an admirable translation 
(2 vols., 1763) of Ossian, which raised up many imitators of the 
Ossianic style. He also produced a number of prose works on 
aesthetics. He died at Padua on Nov. 3, 1808. 

See the complete edition of his works (42 vols., Pisa, 1800-13); 
fl F. Rarbieri, Memoirs (Padua, 1810) ; L. Alcmanni, Vn Fihsofo 
drllr Ifttere (Turin, 1894). 

CESENA (anc. Caesena). a town and episcopal see of Emilia, 
Italy, province of Forli, 12m. S.E. by rail from the towm of Forli, 
on the line between Bologna and Rimini, 144ft. above sea-Ievcl. 
Pop. (1921 ) 15,943 (town); 53,962 (commune). The towm is at 
the foot of the Apennines, and is crowned by a mediaeval fortress 
(Rocca). The fine early Renaissance library was built for 
Domenico Malatesta in 1452 by Matteo Nuti, and its internal 
arrangements, with the original desks to which the books arc 
still chained, are well preserved. It also contains a picture gal- 
lery. There are tome fine palaces in the town. On the hill to the 
south-east the handsome church of S. Maria del Monte, after the 
style of Bramante, has carved stalls of the i6th century. The 
ancient Caesena was a station on the Via Aemilia and a fortress 
in the wars of Theodoric and Narses. In 1357 it was unsuccess- 
fully defended by the wife of Francesco Ordclaffi, lord of Forli, 
against the papal troops under Albomoz, In 1377 it was sacked 
by Cardinal Robert of Geneva (afterwards Clement VTI., anti- 
pope). It was then held by the Malatesta of Rimini until 1465. 
when it came under the dominion of the Church. Both Pius VI. 
(1717) and Pius VII, ( 1742) were bom at Cesena. 

CESNOLi^ LUIGI PALMA DI (183^^-1904), Italian- 
American soldier and archaeologist, was bom at Rivarolo, near 
Turin, Italy, on July 29, 1832, of an ancient but impoverished 
family. Educated for a military career, he served with distinction 
against Austria (1848-49) and in the Crimean war, and going to 
New York in i860, founded there a training school for army 
officers. He fought in the American Ci^il War as colonel of a 
New York cavalry regiment, received mention for bravery in 
several encounters, was wounded and imprisoned, and after the 
war was brex^tted brigadier-general. Renouncing his Italian titles, 
he received a presidential appointment as U.S. consul to Cyprus 
i 1865-77), where he made extensive excavations of ancient pot- 
tery at Lamaca and Salinos, and verified and surveyed the sites 
of Pa|Aos, Soli and Pali. In 1872 the New York Metropolitan 
Museum purchased his collection, which became the nucl^ for 
subsequent extensive acquisitioDs. In 1879 be was appointed 


director of the museum, a post which he filled until his death, and 
in which he displayed foresight and energ>'. The authority of his 
restorations was questioned in an article in the New York Herald 
(Aug. 1880), but the question, on being referred to a special 
committee, was decided in his favour. In 1897 he received a 
Congressional medal of honour for conspicuous militar>* services. 
He died in New York on Nov. 21, 1904. He is the author of 
Cyprus, Its Ancient Cities, Tombs, and Temples (1877), and of 
a Descriptive Atlas of the Cesttola Collection of Cypriote Antiqui- 
ties (1884-S6). His brother, Alessandro Palma di Cesnola, bom 
in 1839, conducted excavations at Paphos (where he was U.S. 
vice-consul) and Salamis, on behalf of the British Government. 
These are descrilied in SaJaminia (1882). (,S>e Cntrus.) 

For the Cesnola controversy, see D. D. Cobham's Attempt at a 
Bibliography of Cyprus (4th ed., 1900). (W. B. P.) 

CESPEDES (in Ital. Ckdashi:), PABLO DE (i538“»^’o8), 
Spanish poet, painter, sculptor and architect, was born at Cordova 
and educated ut AlcalA de Henares, where he studied theology 
and oriental languages. On leaving the university he went to 
Rome, where he became the pupil and friend of Federigo Zuc- 
caro, under whose direction he studied particularly the works of 
Raphael and Michelangelo. In 1 500, while he was yet in Rome, 
proceedings were taken against him by the Inquisition at Val- 
ladolid, but they were droppt‘d. He returned to Stmin a little 
iH'forc 1577 and received a prebend of the cathedral at Cordova, 
where he resided till his death. Cristobal de Vera, Juan dc 
Penalosa and Zambrano were among his pupils. His best picture 
is a “Last Supper” at Cordova, but there arc good examples of his 
work at Seville and at Matlrid. Ces|x*de.s was author of several 
opuscules in prose on subjects connected with his profes.nion. 
His poem on “The Art of Painting.” partly preserved by I’achcco, 
is esteemed the l)est didactic verse in Spanish. It contains a 
glowing eulogy of Michelangelo. The few remaining fragments 
were first printed by Pacheco in his treatises Del arte de la pintura, 
in 1649. 

CESPEDES Y MENESES, GONZALO DE (15KS?- 

1638), Spanish novelist, wa.s born at Madrid, and publi.Hhed his 
celebrated romance, the Poema Irdgiro del Rspahol Gerardo, y 
desengaho del amor lascivo in 1615-17. His treatment of political 
questions in the Historic apologHica en los sucesos del reyno de 
Aragdn, y su ciudad dc Zaragoza, ahns de qi y q2 ( 1622 ), having 
led to the confj.scation of the book, Cc^spedes look up his residence 
at Saragossa and Lisbon. While in exile he issued a collection of 
short stories entitled Historias prregrinas y exemplares (1623), 
and wrote the first part of his Historia de Felipe IV. (1631 ), a 
fulsome eulogy which was rewarded by the r>ost of official histori- 
ographer to the Spanish king. Cespedes died on Jan. 27, 1638. 
His novels, though written in an affected style, display consider- 
able imagination and in.sight into character. The Poema trdgico 
was utilized by Fletcher in The Spanish Curate and The Maid of 
the Mill. 

The Historias peregrines had been reprinted (1906) with a valuable 
introduction by Sr. Cotarelo y Mori. 

CESS, a term formerly more particularly applied to local 
taxation, in which sense it still is used in Ireland ; otherwise it has 
been superseded l)y “rate.” In India it is applied, with the qualify- 
ing word prefixed, to any taxation, such a.s “irrigation-cess” and 
the like, and in Scotland to the land-tax. The word is a shortened 
form of “asse.ss”; and the .spelling is due to a mistaken connection 
with “census.” 

CESSIO BONORUM, in Roman law, a voluntary surrender 
of goods by a debtor to his creditors. It did not amount to a 
discharge unless the property ceded was sufficient for the puri)ose, 
but it secured the debtor from persona] arrest. The creditors 
sold the goods in satisfaction, pro tanto, of their claims. The pro- 
cedure of cessio bonorum avoided infamy, and the debtor, though 
his after-acquired property might be proceeded against, could not 
be deprived of the bare necessaries of life. The main features of 
the Roman law of cessio bonorum were adopted in Scots law, and 
also in the French and several other legal systems. In England 
it exists under the internal regulations of certain commercial bod- 
ies, such as the recognized Slock Exchanges. In Scotland the 
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process of cessio bonorum was abolished by the Bankruptcy (Scot- 
land) Act 1913. (See further, Bankruptcy.) 

CESTI, MARC’ ANTONIO (1618*1669), Italian musical 
composer, was bom at Florence (or according to some authorities 
at Arezzo) in 16x8. He was a pupil of Carissimi, and is known 
principally as a composer of operas, notable for the pure and 
delicate style of their airs, the most celebrated of which were 
La Dori (Venice, 1663) and II Porno d* oro (Vienna, 1668). 

CESTIUS, LUCIUS, Bumamed Pius, Latin rhetorician, was 
a native of Smyrna, a Greek by birth. According to Jerome, be 
was teaching Latin at Rome in the year 13 b.c. As an orator in 
the schools he enjoyed a great reputation. As a public orator, 
on the other hand, he was a failure. Specimens of his declama- 
tions will be found in the works of Seneca the rhetorician. 

See Seneca, Controv., ix. 3, 12; J. Brzoska, in Pauly-Wissowa’s 
Realencyklopadie, iii. 2 (1899) and Sua^oriae, vii. 13 (for anec- 
dotes). 

CESTODA: see Tapeworms. 

CESTUL CESTUY ; see Trust and Trustees. 

CETACEA, an order of mammals (from the Gr. x^rof, a 
whale), divisible into three suborders: — ^Archaeoccti, exclusively 
fossil; Mystacoceti, whalebone whales; and Odontoceti, toothed 
whales, comprising sperm whales, bottle-nosed whales and dol- 
phins. The term “whale” does not indicate a natural division of 
the order, and it is used here to mean any member of the Cetacea, 
irrespective of size. The lengths of these animals are mostly be- 
tween 4 and 100 feet. Their ancestors were probably land mam- 
mals, whose structure has been modified in many respects to 
adapt them for life in the water, from birth to death. Whales are 
warm-blooded, breathing air by lungs, without scales in their skin, 
with hands of the 5-fingered type, with skeleton, brain, heart and 
blood-vessels mammalian in structure, reproducing like other 
mammals and nourishing their young with milk; in all these re- 
spects differing essentially from fishes, to which they have a 
merely superficial resemblance. Certain species swim habitually 
in large schools. A few live entirely in fresh water. The majority 
are marine, some frequenting the coasts, but others oceanic, rarely 
approaching land. Many undertake extensive migrations and have 
a wide distribution. Whales have been known to follow a ship for 
several consecutive days, and Racovitza has used this as an 
argument for the view that they do not sleep. 

External Form (fig. i.). — ^^^^hales swim mainly by the tail, 
which is produced into two horizontal flukes, not supported by 
any part of the skeleton, and are thus easily distinguished from 
fishes, in which the tail is vertical. A dorsal fin, similarly without 
skeleton, is generally present. The mouth has immovable lips. 
The fore limbs (flippers) have the form of paddles, and arc used 
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Fia. I.— KILLlll (ORCINUS ORCA), THE LAROEST OF THE DOLPHINS 

principally for maintaining the balance of the body and for steer- 
ing. External hind limbs are wanting. The neck is short and 
rarely distinguishable in the living animal. The nostrils (blow- 
holes) have been shifted to the upper side of the head, at some 
distance from the tip of the snout or beak. The part in front of 
the blow-hole may resemble a forehead, but it really belongs to 
the beak. Eyes are well developed, but there are no external ears 
and the outer opening of the ear is minute. The akin is smooth, 
hairs being usually absent in the adult, except ais occasional ves- 
tiges. The \'ent is at the root of the tail, be)^ the reproductive 


opening, on either side of which, in the female, is a groove con- 
taining a teat. The umbilicus (navel) is often visible farther 
forwards, especially in young in^viduals. 

Other Oistinfuishing Characters^The brain-case is shon 
and lofty; the nasal canals pass nearly vertically downwards in 
front of it, and the facial part is prolonged horizontally forward.s 
as a rostrum. The auditory bones are highly modified; the tym- 
panies are shell-like and loosely attached to the skull. The neck 
vertebrae are of the typical mammalian number (7), short, often 
fusing with one another; the second, if free, has no prominent 
odontoid process, the structure on which the head turns in other 
mammals. The lumbar and caudal vertebrae are freely movable, 
the interlocking processes of their upper arches disappearing from 
the thorax backwards. The ribs are very movable on the vertebrae 
and sternum (breast-bdne). The clavicles (collar-bones) are 
wanting. The Uppers show no external division into hand, fore 
arm and upiytr arm, and are without definite joints at the elbow 
and wrist. They contain the typical mammalian bones, but the 
finger-joints (phalanges) are more numerous in some of the digits 
than in other mammals. Digits are 5 or 4 without nails. The 
pelvis is represented by a small curved bone on each side, em- 
bedded in the flesh near the reproductive opening; it does not ar- 
ticulate with the vertebral column, which has no fused sacral 
vertebrae. In right whales and the sperm whale each half may 
carry a small bony or cartilaginous vestigial hind limb. The 
brain is large, its cerebral hemispheres much convoluted. Ol- 
factory organs are almost absent, the nasal passages being func- 
tionally continuous with the larynx. The diaphragm is very ob- 
lique, the stomach has several distinct chambers. The main 
arteries and veins break up into plexuses of vessels known as 
retia mirabUia. The kidneys are lobulated. The male organ is 
usually completely retracted, thus not interrupting the smooth 
contour of the body. The testes are within the abdomen, the 
uterus bicornuatc, the placenta diffuse. 

Respiration,-— A large whale usually rises to breathe every 5- 
10 minutes, but the interval may be at least 45 minutes. The blow- 
holes (fig. 2) are either two longitudinal 
slits (whalebone whales) or a single cres- 
centic slit (toothed whales). On reaching 
the surface, the whale exposes and opens its 
nostrils, which are closed during submerg- 
ence, and discharges the exhausted air from 
its lungs. This is done with considerable 
force, often producing an audible sound, 
and the animal is said to blow. The moist 
air projected upwards is visible from a long distance, in the case of 
the larger whales, as a column containing particles of condensed 
water (the spout) formerly regarded as a fountain of water 
ejected from the head. Expiration is followed immediately by 
inspiration, and the whale then sinks horizontally. It repeats these 
actions several times, rising to the surface on each occasion with- 
out exposing much more than the part of its head which carries 
the blow-holes. When it has thus thoroughly changed the air 
in its lungs, it rises in a different manner. The back is strongly 
arched and much of it becomes visible. The back fin, if present, 
apiiears to be situated on a rotating wheel, rising from behind, 
reaching the sununit of the arched back and descending fnto the 
water in front. The whale then leaves the surface and is said 
to sound. The maximum depth of its di\T has been supposed to 
be at least xoo fathoms. The right whales, humpback and sperm 
whale (but not the rorquals) usually throw their tails above the 
surface as they sound; and at other times, like many of the 
dolphins, they leap completely clear of the water. Differences 
in these respects, and in the form and direction of the spout, 
enable whalers to distinguish species. 

The horizontal potion of the tail-flukes facilitates rising to the 
surface and returning to the depths, movements of vital impor- 
tance to the Cetacea. Another effective adaptation to aquatic life 
is the course taken by the air in passing to the lungs. The larynx 
and epiglottis form a tube passing through the pharynx into the 
lower end of the nasal passages (fig. 3). Here it is grasped by the 
soft palate, and the blow-holes thus becwie continuous with the 
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windpipe and lunp, the mouth being used solely for feeding—^ 
in recently boro marsupttls, but not as in other adult roimmals, 
which can breathe through either the nose or the mouth. 

Prolonged submergence involves other demands on the re* 
spiratory organs. The thoracic cavity of the Cetacea b unusually 
extensiUe, and thus provides for a corresponding expansion of 
the lungs, depending on the loose attachments of the ribs and the 
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considerable projection of the oblique diaphragm into the cavity 
of the contracted thorax. Whales have a larger amount of blood, 
in proportion to their size, than other mammals, and this involves 
an increased capacity for carr>*ing oxygen to the tissues by means 
of haemoglobin, the red colouring matter. The very deep red 
colour of the muscles seems to imply that these structures also 
hold a specially large quantity of ox>’gen. The characteristic 
retia mirabilia are further adaptations. In the common poq^oise, 
for instance, the upper and lateral parts of the thorax are covered 
liv an elaborate arterial rete mirabile, lying just outside its lining 
membrane. Branches of this plexus extend upwards into the 
neural canal of the vertebral column, an arrangement which en- 
surc$ an adequate supply of oxygen to the spinal cord and 
brain. Although physiological evidence cannot be quoted, the 
retia mirabilia probably act as reservoirs, the arterial portions 
containing a large supply of oxygen, the amount of which may 
largely influence the duration of submergence. The venous jmr- 
tions probably hold exhausted blood, w’hich would otherwise cir- 
culate too freely. The principal danger to which a diver is exposed 
i.s the liberation of gas-bubbles into his blood, due to diminishing 
water-pressure, if the ascent to the surface is too rapid. The retia 
may perhaps have the function of retaining bubbles and of pre- 
venting their access to the general circulation. 

Hair.-— WTialcs maintain a constant high temperature, not very 
different from that of man. A hairy coat has been discarded, as 
a means of avoiding the loss of heat, in favour of blubber; but a 
few vestigial hairs may occur — an unmi.stakable sign of the origin 
of Cetacea from land mammals. In Inia numerous scattered hairs 
oicur on the beak. W’halebone whales have hairs, in Rhachian- 
tries up to 40mm. long, on parts of the head and lower jaw; and 
in dolphins a few long hairs are found on the beak, before birth. 

Skin and Colour. — The outer, horny layer of the epidermis 
is thin and readily separates from the body after death. The 
deeper layer is nearly always pigmented, in certain parts, which 
then appear black, or varying shades of grey, brown or blue. 
The commonest type of colouration is dark above and white be- 
low, the relative extent of these regions varying with the species, 
the white area sometimes increasing with age. Many dolphins 
have a black streak extending from the eye to the flipper, per- 
haps representing the lower limit of the ancestral dark region. 
Some whales are completely black or white. In certain cases the 
normal white is replaced by a bright yellow colour. A. G. Ben- 
nett found that in Antarctic rorquals this is due to an external 
him composed of an enormous number of diatoms. These uni- 
cellular algae were found all over the skin, but were not conspicu- 
ous on the dark parts. In the cemunon porpoise and its allies the 
&kin of the edge of the dorsal fin or flippers bears a series of small, 
horny tubercles, which have been considered by some authors to 
incficat^ an aflBnity to Edentate mammals, a conclusion not uni- 
versally accepted. The deeper part of the skin (dermis) is 
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usually inconspicuous, but it better developed in the Dtlpkmap^ 
teridae. The white whale, belonging to this family, has a thick 
epidermis and a rather thinner dermis, and its skin has been used 
commercially as *'porpoise leather." 

Uubber<^This characteristic part of a cetacean te formed 
of tough fibrous tissue enclosing an enormous amount of oil. It 
invests every part of the whale, but is thicker in certain regions, 
for instance near the dorsal fin. In the sperm whale the maximum 
thickness is as much as i4in., and in the Greenland whale 3o 
inches. In the latter, according to Scoreshy, 4 tuns of blubber, 
by volume, yield j tuns of oil. In a whale of 70 tons the blubber 
weighs shout tuns, and 2 tuns of oil may be extracted from 
each of the gigantic lower lips. The blubber of the rorquals now 
hunted is thinner, and in the smaller dolphins it does not much 
exceed one inch. Although siiecially important in retaining heat, 
the insulating properties of this layer probably afford protection 
against an excess of warmth in tropical waters. Blubber is little 
developed in newly born whales, and perhaps for this reason the 
parent resorts to warmer water to give birth to her young. It 
varies in condition at different times, a whale being often loan 
on its first arrival in t)olar seas, where the blubber improves in 
quality owing to the large amount of food found in those waters. 
The stomachs of whales captured in temperate latitudes are some- 
times empty, and blubber is probably a reserve material which 
can be drawn on when food is scarce. It may further help mate- 
rially to prevent the crushing of the tiuues, during a deep dive, 
by the enormous pressure of the superjacent water. 

Food. — Dolphins typucally cat fishes, to which diet they arc 
adapted by their teeth, generally numerous and uniformly conical; 
hut cuttlefish also may be eaten. The stomach of a st^cics of 
Sotalia hoi been found to contain vegetable matter. The Killer 
is excepiiomd in eating marine rmimmaJs and birds, in addition to 
fishes. The sperm whale and the bottle-nosed whales (Ziphiidae) 
are mainly dependent on cuttlefish, some of which must be ob- 
tained at considerable depths; hut these also take occa.sional fishes. 
A diet of cuttlefish is often associated with a reduction of the 
number of teeth, in certain dolphins, the sperm whale and the 
Ziphiidae. 

Whalebone. — ^The whalebone whales feed exclusively on 
plankton {q.v ), including fishes. They obtain food by means of 
a whalebone sieve, and the adequacy of the method may be esti- 
mated by the fact that two tons of plankton have been taken 
from the stomach of a blue whale. Plankton is sfiecially abundant 
in the cold waters of both polar regions, and whales visit them to 
profit by this plenty. 

Whalebone or baleen is derived from the skin lining the mouth 
and has nothing to do with true bone. The sieve is composed of 
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two sides, each running longitudinaUy along the entire length of 
the outermost part of the palate, and being continuous with its 
fellow at the front of the beak. A side consists of as many us 
300-400 transversely placed, flexible, and horny blades, embedded 
at their base in a substance known as the gum, and with a short 
interval between each two. The blades are longest and widest 
at the middle of the series and progressively smaller towards both 
ends, where they become very short. Scon from the front or back, 
an isolated blajp appears roughly triangular (fig. 4;, the shortest 
side embedded in the gum, the outer border straight, and the inner 
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border slightly convex. On the inner aspect of each principal 
blade is a transverse row of a few very short blades; and all the 
blades are produced into long hairlike structures, composed of the 
same substance as the whalebone itself. Owing to the presence of 
these hairs, the sieve, seen from its inner side, resembles a door- 
mat or the fleece of a sheep. Between the two sieves lies the 
tongue, which is of immense size, in contrast with the much 
smaller tongue of the toothed whales. 

The two halves of the lower jaw are greatly arched outwards, 
the mouth being thus enormous. The blades are bent backwards 
by the closure of the mouth, recovering a vertical position, by 
their own elasticity, as it opens. The great lower lip overlaps 
the outer edges of the blades, and the water must thus escape 
from the mouth through the chinks between these structures. 
The whale feeds, after sounding, by swimming through a shoal of 
plankton with its mouth open. Water enters at the front end; 
and, before it leaves, the food has been strained off by the hairy 
fringes of the baleen-plates. The mouth is then closed, the tongue 
having no doubt helped to force out the water, while licking the 
food off the sieve. The characters of the baleen afford one of the 
most convenient ways of distinguishing species of whalebone 
whales. The blades are longest in the Greenland whale, where they 
may reach the astonishing length of 15 feet. 

Senie-organs. — ^The olfactory organs are greatly reduced, and 
it is doubtful whether whales have the sense of smell. The nasal 
passages, however, arc of vital importance, since they serve as 
the sole method of admitting air to the lungs. The eyes are small, 
with arrangements for withstanding water-pressure. Scoresby 
stated that vision is acute in the Greenland whale, which is dull of 
hearing in the air, but is readily alarmed by even a slight splash- 
ing in the water. The external auditory passage is narrow and 
opens by a minute hole on the head, not far behind the eye. In 
whalebone whales it is blocked by a large mass of wax, several 
inches in length, and it cannot be of much service in hearing. It 
is believed that vibrations in the water reach the ear through 
sacs given off by the Eustachian tubes or through the bones and 
other tissues of the head. The tympanic bones are dense and shell- 
like, well developed and loosely connected with the rest of the 
skull. There can be little doubt that the auditory organs are of 
real importance. 

Breeding. — The Cetacea arc in all respects typically mamma- 
lian in their reproduction. The young is nourished in the uterus 
by a placenta, and is not born until it has attained a form 
essentially that of the adult, sometimes exceeding one-third the 
length of the mother. In the common porpoise (sift.) the newly 
born young is about 2ft. long and in the largest whalebone 
whales at least 20 feet. A single young is typically produced, 
but twins occur and 7 foetuses have been found in a blue whale. 
The period of gestation is probably something less than a year, 
but whalebone whales are commonly believed not to produce 
young more often than once in two years. In certain sp>ccies 
birth appears to take place at a more or less definite season, as 
in the common porpoise, principally in the late spring or early 
summer. Among whalebone whales there is some reason to believe 
that the frequencies of births, and therefore of pairings, in the 
several months can be represented by a regular curve showing a 
distinct maximum at a definite period in the year; although cither 
of these events may occur in any month. This view has been sup- 
ported by finding a close agreement between the breeding curves 
of northern and southern races of the same species, with the 
significant difference that the maxima are about six months apart, 
corresponding with the difference in seasons between the two 
hemispheres. Tropical species, such as the sperm whale, perhaps 
have no definite breeding period. 

Migrations. — ^The principal movements of many w^hales are 
largely connected with the two functions of feeding and repro- 
duction. The humpback, for instance, appears in large numbers 
in sub-Antarctic waters in the ioring (October) and remains there 
till the summer. As the seasw advances it becomes less numer- ! 
ous, but it is found off the south and west African coasts at the 
time that would be expected on the assumption t&at it is moving 
northwards. At the height of the southern winter it is found 


even as far north as the equator, and it travels southwards again 
as the spring returns. It is probable that this species, like otters, 
seeks wanner water in which to bring forth its young and that 
pairing takes place at about the same time. Its journey to the 
far south is for the purpose of feeding. 

Growth and Age. — ^Little can be said of the duration of life 
in whales; and statements that large individuals must be of great 
age may be dismissed as unproven. Young whales may be found 
accompanying their mothers, and probably subsisting on milk, 
up to a length of 40 or 50ft., appearing to imply a growth to that 
size in the first year. The females of the same species may be 
pregnant at about 60ft.; and it has been suggested that a whale 
reaches the reproductive age very early in life. The condition of 
the skeleton gives information as to the relative age of whales. 
Many of the bones of mammals grow at their ends by two bony 
epiphyses, which are at first separable and in the vertebrae are 
conspicuous discs of bone. The adult condition, at which growth 
stops, is reached when the epiphyses have completely fused with 
the main bones. It was pointed out by Sir William Flower that 
fusion begins at the two ends of the vertebral column; the 
cervical and caudal vertebrae commencing the process, which 
gradually extends from both ends towards the middle. This 
obviously gives some information as to the relative age of 
adolescent individuals, but it leaves untouched the question of 
the duration of life. 

Species Hunted. — The whaling industry has been 

mainly based on about nine species, of which all but the sperm 
whale are whalebone whales. The Ba.sques hunted the Atlantic 
right whale (Balaena glacialis) at an early date, and the industr>’ 
was specially flourishing in the 12th and 13th centuries. The 
Arctic fishery began about 1611 and was based on the Green- 
land whale (B. mysticetus). The hunting of the sperm whale 
{Physeter catodon) began about a century bter; and the 
southern right whale {Balaena australis) was captured in large 
numbers by some of the vessels sub.sequcntly engaged in this 
industry. The Pacific grey whale {Rhachianectes glaucus) was 
taken in considerable numbers, on the coast of California, before 
the middle of the 19th century. Modem whaling depends mainly 
on two species of rorqual, the great blue whale {Balaenoptera 
musculus) and the fin whale (B. physalus) though the Sei whale 
(B. borealis) is not unimportant in certain localities. The hump- 
back {Megaptera nodosa) has at times been the most important 
constituent of the catch of modern whalers, w»ho in one or two 
localities take a few specimens of Bryde’s whale {Balaenoptera 
brydei). The following, of less im|)ortance commercially than the 
great whales, have also been .systematically captured by whalers 
or fishermen at various times: — the narwhal {Monodon mono- 
ceros)y the white whale {Delphinapterus leucas), the pilot whale 
{Globiccphala mclaena), the bottle-nosed w^hale {Hyperoodon 
rostratus), the common porpoise {Phocaena phocaena), and others 
of the smaller dolphins. 

History^ gives a melancholy record of the results of intensive 
whaling. The Atlantic right w’hale is no longer to be found on 
the Biscay coast, and, though it has made some recovery during 
the last century, it was believed at one time to have become 
extinct. The southern right whale, once extremely common on 
the coasts of South Africa and Kerguelen, and in other localities, 
is occasionally represented in whaling returns by a very' few 
specimens. The Greenland W'hale disappeared successively from 
the bays of Spitsbergen, the Greenland sea, Davis straits and the 
region of Bering straits. There is no indication of the reappear- 
ance of these animals off S]»tsbergen or Jan Mayen, where they 
were formerly present “in immense numbers**; and, though a 
few probably linger in some of the old localities, the Greenland 
trade is dead. The Pacific grey whale was nearly exterminated off 
the coast of California, and w*as thought to te extinct. It has 
recently reappeared in small numbers, and a few are being taken 
by the Japanese in their own waters. The capture of humpbacks 
^ has seriously declined. In 1844 the United States alone had 
315 vessels employed in the chase of the sperm whale, but one 
fisUng ground after another had to be abandoned. Sperm* uriiales 
are still taken at whaling stations, off the coasts of Natal and 
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the British Isles and in the Straits of Gibraltar, but the large 
fleets formerly engaged in the chase of these animals have ceased 
to exist. Of the important species, the blue whale, the fin whale, 
the humpback, the sei whale and the sperm whale alone survive 
in considerable numbers; and the disappearance of the first two 
would involve the extinction of the greater part of the industry. 

The invention of an improved harpoon-gun in 1865 gave a new 
impetus to whaling, and this has culminated in the extraordinary 
success of operations in the dependencies of the Falkland islands 
and Ross sea. The reintroduction, within the last year or two, of 
pelagic whaling, by methods far more efficient than those for- 
merly practised, has resulted in new dangers to the whales. 

The facts are ominous, and history is likely to repeat itself 
unless adequate steps can be taken in time. Experience has 
shown that whales do not readily come back to an old locality, 
even when they have been free from pursuit for many years. 
The number of whales recently taken in sub- Antarctic waters 
ha.s several times exceeded 10,000 in a single season, and in 1925- 
26 it was more than 7,000 at South Georgia alone. History gives 
no justification for the belief that whaling can continue indefinite- 
ly at this rate, and the necessity of controlling the industry on 
reasonable lines is urgent. 

Commercial Products. — ^\\’halebone, the most valuable prod- 
uct of the Greenland whale, was at one time worth £2,000 a ton. 
That of the rorquals is shorter and of inferior quality. Oil is 
produced by all Cetacea, but the sperm oil of the sperm whale 
and Ziphioids differs in constitution from the train oil or whale 
oil of other whales. Spermaceti and ambergris are products of 
the sperm whale. Guano and other materials are obtained by 
grinding the dried flesh and bones of brge whales. Meat of good 
quality is available from nearly all Cetacea. The flesh of dolphins 
was formerly esteemed a delicacy; and it had the advantage, in 
Roman Catholic countries, of being considered fish which could be 
eaten on fast days. The common porpoise was formerly hunted 
on a large scale for its meat. Ivory is obtained from the tusk of 
the narwhal and from the teeth of the sperm whale. Leather can 
be prepared from the skin of the white whale. 

CLASSIFICATION 

Suborder 1. — Archaeoceti. The Zeuglodontidae of the 
Eocene, constituting this group, are believed to have been derived 
from the Creodontia, the primitive fossil members of the Carniv- 
ora; but Gregory thinks that they may have descended from In- 
sect ivora of the type represented by Pantokstes. Their skull 
characters are intermediate between those of their supposed an- 
cestors and those of recent Cetacea in the position of the no.strils. 
the relations of the maxillae and the dentition, which consists of 
3 incisors, i canine, 4 prcmolars, and 3-2 molars on either side 
of each jaw. The first 4 or 5 teeth arc conical and single-rooted, 
and the other teeth are double-rooted, with serrated crowns, A 
milk dentition is found. 

The recent Cetacea have no milk teeth, and there is no differ- 
entiation into incisors, canines and molars. The Squalodontidae 
(Eocene to Pliocene), included in the Odontoceti, arc believed 
to have descended from the Zeuglodonts and to have given rise 
to some at least of the recent toothed whales. The origin of the 
Mystacoceti is uncertain. 

Suborder 2. — Mystacoceti, whalebone whales. Whalebone 
present ; teeth wanting in the adult, numerous and vestigial in the 
embryo; lower jaw large, its halves curved outwards (fig. 5, B) 
and loosely united in front; blow-holes two longitudinal slits | 
(fig. 2, A) ; skull symmetrical, the nasal bones relatively well de- 
veloped, maxillae not covering the orbital plates of the f rentals; 
first pair of ribs alone joining the sternum, which consists of <me 
piece. The females are slightly larger than the males. 

Family — Rhackkmectidaet with Rkachinectes glaucus, Pa- 
cific grey whale (fig. L, p. 170; 45ft.). Head small, less than one- 1 
quarter the total length; dorsal fin wanting; flippers 4-fingered. 
R. C. Andrews considers Rkackbnectes the most primitive of the 
Mystacoceti, in view of the occurrence of long hairs scattered 
over the entire head and lower jaw, the short and relatively few 
baleen-blades, the free neck-vertebrae, the large pelvis, and other 


characters. The lower side of the throat region has two or three 
grooves. Rkackianectes prefers shallow water, swimming even in 
the surf and occurs in the North Pacific, from California north- 
wards to the Arctic ocean and off Japan and Korea. 

Family 2. — Baiacmdae. Skull much arched; baleen long and 
narrow; ventral grooves wanting; neck wrtebrac fused. 

Nfobakena PMrginata, pigmy w’halc (20ft.), is doubtfully 
placed in this family. It differs from the right whales in its small 
head, about one-fifth the total length, in its less arched rostrum, 
in having a dorsal fin and in its 4-fingered flipfXTs. It is known 
from New Zealand and Australia. 

Balaena, right whales. Dor.sal fin wanting; flippers broad, with 
5 fingers; head one-<^uarler to one-third the total length. 

B. mysticetus, Greenland whale (fig. A. p. 170; 6ofl.). Head 
enormous, one-third the total length; rostrum greatly arched, pro- 
viding room for exceptionally long baleen, up to 15 feet. Arctic, 
circumpolar, and formerly abundant off Spitslxrgen, both sides 
of Greenland and the North Pacific to Beaufort sea, but reduced 
by whaling to the verge of extinction. 

B. glaciaIis,Ai\ixn{ic right whale or Bi.scay whale (fig. B, p. i70>, 
about the same si^e. but differing from B. mystievtus in its less 
arched head, its shorter baleen (up to 9ft.) and the shape of its 
lower lip. It was formerly common in the Bay of Bi.Hcay and it 
has been recorded from the Mediterranean. It has liecn hunted, 
in recent years, off Iceland, Norway and the British Isles. It visits 
the eastern United States, its northern range in the Atlantic coin- 
ciding nearly with the southern limit of the Greenland whale; but, 
like other right whales, it avoids the tropics. 

B. australis, Southern right whale. Resembling B, glacialis, but 
found off Australia, Kerguelen and other parts of the .southem sea, 
where 193,522 were killed by American whalers in 1804-1817. A 
few are still taken off South Georgia, the South Shetlands and the 
African coasts. The Balaena, hunted in Japan, may be a distinct 
sjxcics. 

Family 3. — Balacnopteridac , rorquals and humpback. Ros- 
trum less arched than in Balaenidae, baleen-blades shorter and 
broader; dorsal fin pre.sent ; skin covering the throat with nu- 
mcrou.s, conspicuous, longitudinal grooves; flippers narrow; neck- 
vertebrae free. At least 9o(r of the whales now hunted belong to 
this family. 

Bakrnoptera, rorquals. Body relatively .slender; dorsal fin well 
marked; flippers small, narrow and pointed. 

B. mujculuSf blue whale or Sibbald's rorciuul (fig. F, p. 170; at 
lea.st looft ) is the largest of all animals and the most important 
I in the estimation of modern whalers. Colour nearly uniformly 
I bluish-grey above and below, including both surfaces of the tail- 
flukes; baleen jet black, with black fringc.s. Cosmopolitan, on 
the assumption that (as in others of the family) the northern and 
southern races belong to the same species, from fiolar to temperate 
seas, occasionally reaching the Equator. Food, small Crustacea 
(Euphausians, etc.). 

B. physalus, fin whale or razor-back (fig. G, p. 1 70; up to at least 
80ft., in the south). Dark above and pure white Ixdow, including 
the lower surface of the tail-flukes. Baleen with alternate, vertical 
stripes of slalc-colour and yellow or white, the fringes similarly 
light in colour, the anterior 3 or 4ft. of the right series nearly al- 
ways completely white; lower jaw white on the right side, dark on 
the left, but the asymmetry of colour of baleen and skin may be 
reversed. Food, small Crustacea and fishes. This whale is cap- 
tured in large numbcr.s at mo.st of the whaling stations. Its dis- 
tribution is as wide as that of the blue whale, but it is rarely found 
in the tropics. It is common on both sides of the Atlantic, and 
it enters the Mediterranean. A few are stranded annually on the 
British coasts. 

B, borealis, sci whale or Rudolphi’s rorqual (fig. H, p. 170; 
52ft.). White and dark parts not so sharply delimited as in the 
&n wbak; lower surface of tail-flukes bluish-grey; baleen black, 
its fringes white, silky and curling. Temperate parts of all the 
oceans, not wandering so near the Poles as the two preceding 
species. Food, Crustacea, less often fishes. 

B. brydei, Btyde's whale. Nearly as large as the sei whale, from 
which it differs in having straight hairs on its baleen-blades, and 
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in its food, which consists principally of fishes. South and West 
Africa, apparently reaching the West Indies. 

B. aciUarostrata, lesser rorqual (fig. I, p. 170; Cohffitioii 
as in the fin whale (without asymmetry of colour); a conspicuous 
white area on the outer side of the flipper* Baleen and its fringes 
all white or yellowish. Food, largely fidies, but also CrusUcea. 
Temperate and polar latitudes of boA bemis|dieres, including the 
British and both North American coasts, but not hunted. 



OF WHALCBONC WHALC (HE6AFTCRA) FROM ABOVE 


Mcgaptera nodosa, humpback (fig. J, p. 170; 52ft.). Body 
thick, dorsal fin evanescent ; flippKjrs enormously long, nearly one- 
third the total length. Colour variable, sometimes nearly all black, 
but with varying amounts of white in other individuals; flippers 
sometimes pure white; baleen and it.s fringe.s black. Food, fi.shes 
and Crustacea. Cosmopolitan, from the Arctic to the Antarctic 
ocean, and more frequenting warm water than the rorquals. The 
humpback was almost the only s|)efies hunted at the commence- 
ment of the great Antarctic whaling entcrfirisc, beginning in 190S, 
and was almost equally iminirtant on the African coasts. The 
numbers frequenting the whaling localities have greatly dimin- 
ished. 


Suborder 3 . — Odomoceti, toothed whales. Teeth present 
throughout life; whalebone wanting; lower jaw more or less 
triangular (fig. 5, A), the front part often 
narrow, the two halves firmly united ; blow- 
hole single ( fig. 2, B ) ; skull asymmetrical, 
nasals reduced, maxillae covering the orbi- 
tal plates of the fronials; several pairs of 
ribs joining the sternum, which consists, in 
the young at least, of several pieces. 

•Family h — sperm whales. 
Teeth numerous in lower jaw vestigial or 
absent in upper jaw in recent forms. 

Physeter catodon, sperm whale (fig C, j 
p. 170; 63ft.). Size gigantic; head im- 
mense, about one-third the total length; 
snout enormous, truncated. e»tcn^ 

Fie. wmali hcam yond the narrow, ventrsU^^IIWMM moutb 
a head of a sferh (fig. 6, A); lower teeth OB Mcb tide. 
WHALE PHOM BELOW. B. of great size, up to 4lb. b wdifat, conical; 
FBM TMs whale all-out 8 pairs of smaller, often malformed. 

upper teeth ; left nasal passage alone de- 
veloped. the single blow-hole curved, on the upper, left side 
of the snout, near its front end; dorsal fin reduced to a low 
hump, continued as a ridge towards the tail; colour black 
or brown all over, sometimes marked with white, especially 
in aged "individuals. Bfale up to 63ft., female not often ex- 
ceeding 35 feet. The sperm whale occurs in all tropical waters, 
but stragglers, nearly always old males, reach both polar seas. 
It is polygamous, a school of females being accon^panied by 
one or two large males. The sperm oil produced by this spe- 
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cies Is everywhere mixed with spermaceti, most of which is 
obtained from a receptacle, the case, occupying much of the 
snout, to the right of the single nas;kl passage, and capable of 
containing nearly soogal. of mixed oil and spermaceti. The 
sperm whale dives to a great depth, in pursuit of cuttlefish, its 
main food, though it also eats fishes. The case is supposed, by its 
buoyancy, to support the gigantic skull and to facilitate a rapid 
return to the surface. Ambergris is a morbid concretion of the 
intestine, commanding a high price. 

A’ogia, lesser sperm whale (about loft.) resembles Physeter In 
general characters, including the position of the blow-hole, the 
single nasal passage, and the presence of a s}>ermnceti organ; but 
the head (fig. 6, B) is relatively much smaller. Lower teeth, 
about 13 on each side, long, delicate, and curved; up{:^r teeth 
wanting. Indian ocean and coasts of Australia, and recorded from 
eastern North America, Brittany and Holland. 

Family 2 . — Piphiuiar. beaked whales. Allied to the Physeter- 
idae and producing sperm oil, but teeth much more reduced. A 
pair of longitudinal grooves in the throat 
region (fig. q, A-*C). Dorsal fin behind the 
middle of the body; tail (fig. 7, A) not 
notched at the junction of the flukes, flip- 
^ ^ peri small; functional teeth (fig. 8, A, B) 

t-a pairs in the lower jsw, generally below 
the gum in females; minute vestiges of 
teeth may occur in either jaw. Fo(kI, 
cuttlefish. The rostrum becomes con.soli- 
dated into a hard, bony mass in /iphius 
and Mesoplodon. and these fragments arc 
found in British late Tertiary deposits, 
pairs of large teeth at the front end of the lower 
jaw (fig. 8, A). B. bairdi (40ft.), North Tadfic, is the largest 
Ziphioid. B. arnuxi, New Zealand, Argentina, not uncommon in 
Antarctic waters. 

Ziphius cavirostris, Cuvier's whale (26ft.) has one pair of teeth 
at the tip of the lower jaw, much more massive in males (fig. 5, 
A) than in females, in which they remain beneath the gum. Cos- 
mopolitan, and not uncommon at certain times along the British 
coasts. 

Hyperoodon rostrafus, botlle-nosfd whale (fig. E, p. 170; male, 
3tft ; female, 25ft ). Teeth small, one pair (occasionally two 
pairs) at the tip of the lower jaw. alike in bolh sexes, remaining 
concealed till a late pk'riod, but then piercing the gum, at lea.st in 
old males. Distinguished from Ziphius by a large bony crest on 
the upfxT side of each maxilla. With increasing age these crest.s 
become immense, in the male, producing a oolable alteration in 
the head, the forehead (fig. 9, B) becoming enormous and trun- 
cated. Common in the North AUaotic, iriierc it has been exten- 
sively hunted to the north of Scotland; and frequently stranded 
on the British coasts, though rare in the eastern United States. 
//. planifrons, Australia, New 2 Sealand and Argentina. 

M§$oplod0n (fig. 9, C). Teeth, one pair (fig. 8, B), smaller in 
females and ustuliy remaining beneath the gum, typically near 
the angle of the mouth, but in three s^iecies 
at the tip of the jaw. Of ihesc, M. mirus 
has been stranded on the Irish coast ; and 
M. pacificus, dc.scribed in 1926 from a 
(Queensland skull, appears to Iw about 25ft. 
Fia A ruM or *^*"*?^ would therefore be the largest 

LOWER JAWS Mesopladon. Af. bidens^ Sowerby’s whole 

A. BArArdiut (i 5ft.). has its tecth in the typical position 

8. MwoiModon (ftg g, H). (jp to 1914 nearly half the 

records were British strandings, the others being from the Baltic 
to the eastern United StatOi. M. layardi, of South Africa, Aus- 
tralia and New 2 Lealatid, has.an extraordinary modification of its 
teeth, which curve over the beak, nearly meeting and |)reventiog 
the moutb being opened to more than a small extent Mesoplodon 
is oceanic, like other Ziphioids ; but its species (about ten) appear 
to have a relatively restricted di.stribution. 

Family 3 * — Platanistidae. Inhabiting rivers or estuaries. 
Neck-vertebrag larger than usual, not fused; flippers large and 
brood, with few phalanges. Food, firiies, captui^ by probing 
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the mud with the long, narrow jaws, which have numerous teeth; 
as well as Crustacea and probably other small animals. 

Platamsta gangetica, Susu (fig. T, p. 172; 8ft.). Blind; dorsal 
fin reduced ; remarkable, la^e bony crests at the base of the ros- 
trum. Teeth about 30 on either side of each jaw. Ganges, Indus 
and Brahmaputra, nearly to their head waters. 

Upotes vexUUfer (8ft.), with a similar dorsal fin, is whitish all 
over, its upper jaw curved upwards. Teeth about 3a. Tung Ting 
lake, about 600m. from the mouth of the Yangtse Kiang river. 

Inia geogrensis (8ft.), also with a reduced dorsal fin. The beak 
is covered with numerous short hairs, a primitive feature. Teeth, 
26-32. Amazon river, from near its head waters. 

Stenodelphis (or Pontoporia) hloinvillet (5ft.). Dorsal fin 
well developed; jaws long and delicate; teeth 50-60. La Plata 
estuary. 

Family 4 . — Delphmapteridae. Dorsal fin wanting; neck verte- 
brae free; flippers broad; dermis of skin more developed than 
usual. Food, mainly cuttlefish, but also fishes, 

Delphinapterus leucas, white whale or Beluga (fig. U, p. 172; 
1 8ft.). Adult pure white all over, young dark brown-grey; teeth 
8-10, diameter 20 millimetres. Arctic and circumpolar, reaching 
the St. Lawrence and (rarely) the British coast. Formerly hunted 
on a large scale. 

M otwdo ft monoceroSt mrvfhal (fig. D, p. 170; i5-2oft.). Adult 
greyish-white, with leopard-like st>ots, sometimes whitish when 
old; young unspotted; teeth unlike those of any other animal, 
reduced (except for vestiges in the foetus) to a single upper pair. 
In females these remain concealed in the l>one, but the left one 
exceptionally develops as in the male. The right tooth of the male 
remains similarly concealed, but the left tooth, the horn of the 
traditional Unicom, grows spirally to an enormous length, up to 
9ft., 4jin., projecting forwards from the upper lip. In rare cases 
the asymmetry may be reversed, the right tooth becoming the 
tusk; or the animal has two tusks, about equally developed. One 
or two “bidentar* specimens have been recorded as female, but 
further evidence on the sex is required. Arctic, rarely reaching 
Britain. Large numl)ers of narwhals are killed by the Esquimaux 
in certain parts of Greenland, where the males protrude their 
tusks through holes in the ice when they 
rise to breathe. 

Family 5 , — Delphinidae, dolphins (fig. 
I ). Dorsal fin present, except as noted be- 
low. Neck vertebrae mostly fused with 
one another; tail (fig. 7, B) with a notch 
at the junction of the flukes; flippers gen- 
erally pointed and sickle-shaped; teeth 
(except Grampus) in both jaws, usually 
numerous. The numbers recorded below 
(on either side of each jaw) do not include 
the reduced teeth commonly found at the 
j front end on both jaws, below the gum 
Delphinus delphis, common dolphin (fig. 
N, p. 172; 8ft.). Beak about sin. long in 
middle line, separated from rest of head 
by a distinct groove (fig. 10, A), a char- 
acter obvious in representations of this 
PiQ 0 ziPN* animal on Greek coins and elsewhere. 

OIOS Mainly black above and white below, the 

A. Hyp^rootfen, young, sides with longitudinal streaks of white, 
1 . .>4. ?>• of skuu with 

C. MMopiodon b i d t n i, two deep, longitudinal grooves. Teeth 40- 
•dull fomaio 50, diameter 3-3-5 millimetres. The ‘‘dol- 

phins,’* which pursue flying fish and change colour when dying, 
are fishes (Coryphaena), not to be confused with the cetacean. 
Cosmopolitan, common in the Atlantic and Mediterranean, fre- 
quently stranded on the British coasts, but rarely on the east side 
of England. Food, fishes and cuttlefish. The stomach of a Medi- 
terranean specimen was found by Dr. J. Schmidt to contain 15,191 
otofitlB (ear-bones), indicating the recent consumption of more 
than 7,500 small fishes. 

Prodelpkmus, with many species, often qxitted or with Ion|p- 
tnfinal dark lines on the tides, is oceanic. Beak and teeth as in 



Delpkmus, but palate of skull not grooved. 

Lissodelpkis peranH, Black and white, sharply delimited, the 
white including the flippers and continued past the mouth to the 
upper side of the *'forehead.” Dorsal fin wanting. Teeth as in 
Delpkinus, Southern seas, with one record from New Guinea. 

Lagtnorhynchus, Beak short, usually distinct (fig. 10. B); 
sides generally with oblique light areas; upper and lower keels of 
root of tail strongly marked; vertebrae numerous, about 73-i^2. 
The two following British species, also found in eastern United 
States, reach 9ft., the beak 2in. long in the middle line : — L of- 
hirostris, white-beaked dolphin (fig. O, p. 172); upper lip white; 
teeth 22-25. diameter 7 millimetres. — L acutus, white-sided dol- 
phin; upper lip black; very distinct light areas on the sides; 
teeth 30-34, diameter 4 millimetres. Other species in Indian, 
Pacific and Southern oceans. 

Cepkalorhynckus (fig. Q, p. 172). Small dolphins, about the 
size of the common porpoise, from southern seas, usually con- 
spicuously coloured and without sharply marked beak. Teeth 
25-31, small. 

Steno rostratus (fig. P, p. 172; Sjft.). Mainly dark, spotted 
w^ith white; beak long, distinct; teeth 20-27, with slightly 
rugose crowns. Atlantic and Indian oceans. 

Sotalia. Resembling StenOf but teeth more numerous (up to 
35), with smooth crowns. Spt*cies of Sotalia occur in fresh water 
in China (colour, milky white) and the Amazon. teuszii^ from 
the Cameroons, has bi‘en found to contain leaves, mangrove 
fruits, and grass in its stomach. Other species, from the tropical 
parts of the Indian and Atlantic oceans, 

Tursiops. Beak rather longer th.an in Lagcnorhynchus, teeth 
larger. T. truncatus, bottle-nosed dolfihin (fig. R, p. 172; 10- 
I ift.), is common in British seas and off the eastern United States. 
Dark above and white below; teeth 20-23, l^irgc, diameter 8-5-10 
millimetres. Other .sjxjcies from the Mediterranean, Red sea. North 
Pacific, Australia and New Zealand. The natives of Moreton buy, 
Queensland, are said to co-o|)cratc with schools of dolphins (prob- 
ably Tursiops) in beach fishing, the dolphins driving the fishes 
ashore and being rewarded for their a.ssist- 
ance by fishes offered on the points of 
.sfiears. 

Grampus griscus, Risso’s dolphin (fig. 
S, p. 172; lift ). Nearly uniformly grey- 
ish; beak wanting, forehead prominent; 
flippers long; teeth completely absent in 
upiier jaw (except for rare vestiges) ; lower 
teeth, 2-7, confined to the front end of the 
jaw, large, diameter 14 millimetres. Ap- 
parently cosmopolitan, reaching Britain 
and the eastern United States. “Pelorus 
Jack,*' an individual which was well known 
in New Zealand, a few years ago, from its 
habit of accompanying steamers in Pelorus 
Sound, is believed to have belonged to this 
species. 

Globicephala. Forehead greatly swollen 
and prominent (fig. 10, C); flippers spe- 
cially long. G. melaena, pilot whale, black- 
fish or caa’ing whale (28ft.) is black all 
over. Teeth 7-11, large, diameter lo-ii 
mm., at the front end of the jaws. Large 
schools have frequently Iicen driven ashore, 
1,540 individuals having been killed in 
two hours, in 1845, Shetland islands. 117456 individuals 

arc known to have been captured at the Faeroe islands between 
1584 and 1883. Both sides of the Atlantic and in Pacific, Indian 
ocean and southern seas. 

Pseudarca crassidens, false killer (19ft.). Teeth 8-10, almost 
as large as those of the killer; black all over, flippers narrow. 
Originally described by Owen from a subfossil skeleton from the 
LincolnsUre fens. Two skeletons have recently been found in the 
Cambridgeshire fens. A school of more than a hundred specimens 
was stranded in the Bay of Kiel in x86i, and a school of about 150 
on the east coast of Scotland in 2927. It is said to occur in large 
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parties of! New Zealand and Tasmania, and it has been recorded 
from India, Queensland, both sides of North America and 
Argentina. 

Orcella hrevirostris (7ft.). Head as in Grampus, dorsal fin low; 
rostrum of skull very short; teeth 12-14, small. Ascends the Irra- 
waddy river, Burma, to 900 miles from the sea, and occurs in the 
Bay of Bengal, and off Singapore and Borneo. 

Phocaena and the two following have teeth with an expanded, 
spade-shaped crown, differing from the conical teeth of other dol- 
phins. P, phocaena, common porpoise (fig. M, p. 172; sift.), is 
black above and white below, with some variation. Head short, 
without beak (fig. 10, D) dorsal fin triangular, commonly with 
small, horny tubercles on its front edge. Male reproductive open- 
ing unusually far forward, below the dorsiil fin; teeth 22-26. The 
porpoise was formerly much in request as an article of diet, and 
there were important fisheries off Normandy and at the entrance 
to the Baltic. It frequents coasts and often ascends rivers. It is 
specially characteristic of the Atlantic coasts, on both sides, and 
it reaches the Azore.s. The porjjoi.se of the Black .sea and eastern 
Mediterranean has been considered distinct. Other species from 
South America. 

Neomcris. Resembles Phocaena in having skin-tubercles, but 
has no dorsal fin. Teeth 16-21. India and Japan (marine); Tung 
Ting lake and other parts of the Yangtse Kiang, hundreds of 
miles from the sea. 

Phocaenoides, with two sinries from the North Pacific, also has 
skin-tubercles. Teeth 19-22, much smaller than in Phocaena; 
vertebrae specially numerous, 95-98, as compared with 64-67 in 
Phocaena phocaena. 

Orcinus orca, killer or Grampus (male 31ft.; female, ibft.). — 
Beak wanting; dorsal fin large; flippers very broad, not pointed; 
teeth exceptionally large and strong, diameter 2in.; colour- 
pattern bold, the black and light parts sharply delimited (fig. i). 
The white (or yellow) extends over the lower jaw and the lower 
side of the tail-flukes; and, just behind the dorsal fin, is pro- 
duced backwards as a lobe defined below by a tongue of black 
passing . forwards from the tail; a conspicuous white area, above 
and behind (he eye; and a leas distinct triangular mark behind 
and below the dorsal tin. The male is nearly twice the length 
of the female and all its fins increase greatly in size with age, 
to an extent disproportionate to the body-length. The dorsal 
fin, at first recurved as in the female, becomes an erect triangle 
5-Jft. high. The flippers reach a size of 6x4ft., their enlargement 
being due mainly to the inordinate growth of the cartilage of the 
phalanges. Food, fishes and marine mammals and birds. Eschricht 
found the remains of 13 porpoises and 14 .seals in the stomach of 
a killer, and gave reasons for believing that .seals are flayed after 
being swallowed, the skins being then disgorged. The story that 
killers combine to attack a large whale, forcing its mouth open 
and eating the tongue, has recently been confirmed by R. C. 
Andrews. Although a killer should be regarded as a dangerous 
animal there seems to be little evidence that it willingly attacks 
man. The motive for a combined assault, by a party of killers, on 
an ice-floe, as recorded in ScotPs Last Voyaf'c, may have Imm 
the capture of the dogs (mistaken for seals), and not of the man. 
O. area, if all killers belong to one species, is cosmopolitan, ex- 
tending from Pole to Pole, though it is apparently not often found 
in the tropics. It is not uncommon in British and American waters 
Feresa and Sa^matias are little knowm genera. 

BiBuoORAPnY.~-{;r«rra/ works, F. E. Beddurd, A Book of Whales 
(1900) ; R. Lydekker, Guide to Whales, Porpoises and Dolphins 
(1922) ; J. T. Jenkins, History oj^tke. Whale Fi,sher$e^ (1921); K. A. 
von Zittel, Text^book of Palaeontology, vol. iii. (1925) ; H. Winge, 
“Interrelatioaships of CcUcea,” Smithson, Misc. Coll. Ixxxii. No. 8 
(1921); Whaling. — W. Scoresby, Account of the Arctic Regions 
(Edinburgh, 1820) ; R. C. .Andrews, Whale Hunting with Gun and 
Camera (1916); Rep, Interdepartmental Comm, Dependencies of 
Falkland Islands, iqio, Stitioner>' Office, Cmd. 657. S. Risting* Av 
Hmlfangstens Historie (History of Whaling) (Kristiania, 1922); 
F. D. Bennett, Whaling Voyage round the Globe (1890) ; C, M. 
Scammon, Marine Mammals of N.W. America (San Francisco, 1874). 

special F. W. True. “Whalebone Whales of W. North 

Atlantic,” Smithson, Contr. x.xxiii, (1904). G. M. Allen,i “Whalebone 
Whales of New England,” Mem. Bost, Soc. Nat. Hist., viii. No. a, 


p. X05 (Boston, Mass., 19x6). R. C, Andrews, “Cattfomk Gny 
Whale,” Mem. Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., SB., i. part 5, p. 227 (X914), 
and “Sei Whale,” ibid, part 6, p. 289 (1916). F. W. True, “Review 
of the Delphinidac,” Bull. US. Nat. Mus., No. 36, (1S89). S. F. 
Harmer, British Cetacea stranded igsy-tgiO, Brit. Mas. Nat. Hist. 
(X927). R. Collett, Norges Pattedyr (Norwegian Mammals) p. $4$ 
(Christiania, 1911-12). (S. F. H.) 

CETATEA ALBA, a town of Rumania (Akkerman, in old 
Slav, Byelgorod, i.e., white town) in lat. 46® 12' N., long. 30® 19' 
E., on the right bank of the estuary (liman) of the Dniester, 12m. 
from the Black sea. The town stands on the site of the ancient 
Milesian colony of Tyras. Centuries later it was rebuilt by the 
Genoe.se and named Mauro Castro. The Turks captured it in 
1484. In 1770, 1774 and 1S06 the Russians captured it, but each 
time returned it to the Turks. In 1826 a treaty was concluded 
here between Russia and the Porte, when Russia secured consid- 
erable advantages : the terms of the treaty were not observed and 
war broke out in 1828. In 1881 it was definitely annexed to Russia, 
but in March 1918, when Bessarabia was united with Rumania, 
Cetatca Alba became a Rumanian town. The harbour is too shal- 
low to admit large vessels, but there is a trade in wine, salt, fish, 
wool and tallow, though this has been hampered recently by the 
separation from Russia; the proximity to the Russian town of 
Odessa was formerly its greatest asset. The salt is obtained from 
the saline lakes (limans) in the neighbourhood. The town and its 
suburbs contain beautiful gardens and vineyards. It is surrounded 
by ramparts and commanded by a citadel. Pop. (1914) 33,600. 

CETHEGUS, the name of a Roman patrician family of the 
Cornelian gens. Two individuals arc of some importance: — 

(1) Marcus Cornelius Cethegus, pontifex maximus and 
curulc aedile, 213 b.c. In 211, as praetor, he had charge of 
Apulia; later, he was sent to Sicily, where he proved a successful 
administrator. In 20Q he was censor, and in 204 consul. In 203 
he was proconsul in Upper Italy, where, in conjunction with the 
praetor P. Quintilius Varus, be defeated Mago, Hannibal’s 
brother, in Insubrian territory, and obliged him to leave Italy. 
He died in 196. He had a great reputation as an orator, and is 
characterized by Ennius as “the quintessence of persuasiveness” 
(suadae medulla). Horace (Ars Poet. 50; Epistles, ii. 2. 117) 
calls him an authority on the use of Latin words. 

See Livy xxv. 2, 41, xxvii. 11, xxix. ii, xxx. 18. 

(2) Gaius Cornelius Cethegus, the boldest of Catiline’s 
associates, joined the conspiracy in the hope of getting his debts 
cancelled. When Catiline left Rome in 63 u.c., Cethegus remained 
behind as leader of the conspirators with P. Lentulus Sura. He 
undertook to murder Cicero and other prominent men, but was 
hampered by the dilatoriness of Sura. He was condemned to 
death, and executed, with Sura and others, on the night of Dec. 5. 

See Sallust, Catilina, 46-55 ; Cicero, In Cat. iii. 5-7 ; Appian, Bell. 
Civ. ii. 2-s ; see also Catiline. 

CETINA, GUTIBRRE DE (I5I8?-IS72?), Spanish poet 
and soldier, was bom at Seville. He served under Charles V. in 
Italy and Germany, but retired from the army in 1545 to settle 
in Seville. Soon afterwards, however, he sailed for Mexico, where 
he spent most of the rest of his life, being killed in a street brawl 
in Los Angeles. A follower of Boscan and Garciiaso de la Vega, 
Cetina adopted the doctrines of the Italian school and, under the 
name of Vandalio, wrote an extensive series of poems in the newly 
introduced metres; his sonnets are remarkable for elegance of 
form, but his other productions are mostly adaptations from 
Petrarch, Ariosto and Ludovico Dolce. His ivorks have been well 
edited by Joaquin Hazanas y la Rua (Seville, 1895). 

See A. M. Withers, The Sources of ike Poetry of Gutierre de Cetina, 
etc. (1023). 

CETINJE (Serbian, Tsetinye), capital of Montenegro, Yugo- 
slavia, in a narrow plain deep in the limestone mountains, 2,068ft. 
above the sea. Pop. (igai) 5,473. On one peak stands the white 
dynastic tomb erected by its last ruler, and on another the old 
tower formerly used for the heads of Turks. The country 
is bare and stony, with carefully cultivated rich red soil in rock- 
crevices. Heavy winter snow and spring and autumn floods make 
communications difficult. Cetinje contains two parallel streets 
of whitewashed cottages, connected by smaller ones; the church 
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(147S) at a fortified monatery, viated by pilgrims to tbe tomb 
of Peter I. (1783-1830); the old palace, the residence of the 
late King Nicholas and his heir; the court of appeal; a school; 
barracks; a seminary for priests and teachers, established by tbe 
isar Alexander II. (1855-81); a library and reading room; a 
theatre; a museinn; a hosfntal; a bank, and a war memorial. The 
girls’ school founded by the tsaritsa Marie was closed in 1013. 
The town is lit by electricity. Near the old palace stood the 
celebrated plane tree beneath which Prince Nicholas gave audi* 
cnee until the end of the igth century. Near the modem palace, 
in a glass house, guarded by a sentry, is a contour map of tbe 
country, some 6oft. long, on which every fort, town, ^dllage, road 
and stream is depicted. A zigzag hi^way, a triumph of engineer- 
ing. winds throufdt the mountain passes between Cetinje and 
Cattaro, passing the impregnable Mt. Lovlien. Here Peter II. 
(1830-51), the poet ruler, is buried. He introduced a prison and 
a printing press, but the latter was soon melted down for bullets. 
Other roads give access to Rijeka, a steamship station at the head 
of Lake Scutari, and to Podgorica, both served by diligence. 
There is, however, little trade, though mineral waters are manu- 
factured. Cetinje owes its origin to Ivan the Black, who was 
forced in 1484 to withdraw from iUiabliak, his former capital. 

CETTE, a seaport of southern France in the department of 
H6rault, i8 m. S.W. of Montpellier, at the junction of the P.L.M. 
and Midi railways. Pop. (1926) 35.388. After Marseille it is the 
principal commercial port on the south coast of France. The port 
was created in 1666 by the agency of Colbert, minister of Louis 
XIV., and according to the plans of Vauban; toward the end of 
the 17th century its development was aided by the opening of the 
Canal du Midi. The older part of Cette occupies the foot and 
slope of the conspicuous and isolated Mont St. Clair (590 ft.), 
situated on a tongue of land between tbe Mediterranean and the 
lagoon of Thau. Thh^ well-built quarter is bounded on the east 
by the Canal de Cette, which leads from the lagoon of Thau to 
the Old Basin and the outer harbour. Across the canal lie the 
newer quarters, which chiefly occup>’ two island.s separated from 
each other by a wet dock and bounded on the east by the Canal 
Maritime, parallel to the Canal de Cette. A lateral canal unites 
the northern ends of the two main canals. A huge breakwater pro- 
tects the entrance to the harbour, which is one of the safest in 
France. The outer port and the Old Basin (tbe Ashing harbour) 
arc enclosed by a mole to the south and by a jetty to the east. 
Behind the outer port lies an iruier basin which communicates 
with the Canal Maritime. Tbe entire area of tbe harbour, includ- 
ing the canals, is 111 acres with a quayage length of over 8,000 
yards. The public institutions of Cette include tribunals of com- 
merce and of maritime commerce, councib of arbitration in com- 
mercial and Ashing affairs, an exchange and chamber of com- 
merce. Cette is much resorted to for sea-bathing Tbe town is 
connected with Lyons by tbe canal from the Rfa6ne to Cette, and 
with Bordeaux by the Canal du Midi. The shipping trade is car- 
ried on with South America, the chief ports of the Mediterranean, 
and especially with Spain. Tbe chief exports are wines, brandy 
and chemical products; the chief imports are coal timber, petro- 
leum and chemical substances. Smail craft are employed in the 
sardine, tunny, cod and other fisheries. Shell-fish are obtained 
from tbe lagoon of Thau. There are factories for the pickling of 
sardines, for tbe manufacture of liqueurs and casks, and for the 
treatment of sulphur, pbosf^tes and nitrate of soda. Tbe 
Schneider Company of Creusot also have metallurgical works at 
Cette, and there are wire-making establishments. 

CETUS (**The Whale*"), in astronomy, a constellation of tbe 
southern hemisphere, fabled by the Greeks to be tbe mon ste r 
sent by Neptune to devour Andromeda, but which was slain by 
Perseus. It contains tbe long-period variable star Mira Ceti 
(o Ceti), which was the first star recognised to be variable 
(by Fabrldui in 1506)3 It usoally ranges from the ninth to 
the third magnitude in about 340 days; but this kind of vari* 
ation is always rather irr^s^ular* It has recently been found to have 
a companion distant rather less than a seoorid of arc. The com* 
pemon was first suspected from spectroscopic observations; when 
looked for visually It was easfly seen, but It is difficult to under- 


stand why it had escaped notice in a star which was so continually 
studied. The companion is itself a ver>’ interesting star, possess- 
ing an unusual type of spectrum with bright lines; it is probably 
a *^hite dwarf.*" like tbe companion of Sirius. 

CETYWAYO (d. 1884). king of the Zulus, was the eldest 
son of King Umpande or Panda and a nephew of the two previous 
kings, Dingaan and Chaka. Cetywayo was a young man when in 
1840 his father was placed on the throne by the aid of the Natal 
Boers; and three years later Natal became a British colony. 
Cet\*wayo had inherited much of the roilitar>* talent of his uncle 
Chaka, the organiser of the Zulu military system, and chafed 
under his father's peaceful policy towards his British and Boer 
neighbours. Suspecting Panda of favouring a younger son, Um- 
bubzi. as his successor, Cetywayo made war on his brother, whom 
he defeated and slew at a great battle on the banks of the Tugela 
in Dec. 1856. In the following year, at an aasembly of tbe Zulus, 
the management of the affairs of the nation was entrusted to 
Cetywayo, though the old chief kept tbe title of king. Cetywayo 
was, however, suspicious of the Natal government, which af- 
forded protection to two of his brothers. The feeling of distrust 
was removed in 1861 by a visit from Thcophilus Shepstone, sec- 
retary for native affairs in Natal who induced Panda to pro- 
claim Cetywayo publicly as the futun* king. Friendly relations 
were then maintained between the Zulus and Natal for many 
years. In 1872 Panda died and Cetywayo was declared king, Aug. 
1873, in the presence of Shepstone, to whom he made solemn 
promises to live at peace with his neighbours and to govern his 
people more humanely. These promises were not kept Ccty- 
wayo's attitude became menacing; he allowed a minor chief to 
make raids into the Transvaal and seized natives within the Natal 
border. 

Sir Bartle Frere, who becume high commissioner of South 
Africa in March 1877, was convinced that the Kafir revolt of 
that year on the eastern border of Cnjif (’olony was part of a 
design or dmre 'Tor a general and simultaneous rising of Kafir- 
dom against white civilization”; and in Dec. 1878 Frere sent the 
Zulu king an ultimatum, which, while awarding him the territory 
he claimed from the Boers, required him to make reparation for 
the outrages committed within the British borders, to receive a 
British resident, to disband his regiments, and to allow his young 
men to marry without the necessity of having first "washed their 
spears.*' Cetywayo, who had found a defender in Bishop Colenso, 
vouchsafed no reply, and Lord Chelmsford entered Zululand, at 
the head of 13.000 troofis, on Jan. 1 1, 1879. to enforce the British 
demands. After tbe initial disaster of Isandhlwana and the de- 
fence of Rorke’s Drift the Zulus were utterly routed at Dundi 
(July 4). Cetywayo became a fugitive, but was captured on Aug. 
28. His kingdom was divided among 13 chiefs and he himself 
taken to Cbpe Town, whence he was brought to London in Aug 
1882. While he was in England tbe Gladstone government de- 
cided upion his restoration. Restoration, however, proved to 
refer only to a portion of his old kingdom. Even there one of bis 
kinsmen and chief enemies, Usibepu, was allowed to retain the 
territory allotted to him in 1879. Cetywayo was reinstalled on 
Jan. 29, 1883, by Shepstone, but his enemies, headed by Usibepu, 
attack^ him within a week, and after a struggle of nearly a 
year's duration he was defeated and his kraal destroyed. He then 
took refuge in the native reserve, where he died at Ekowe, on 
Feb. 8, 1884 

His son Dinizulu was exiled to St. Helena ( iH8(>-98), and was 

then allowed to return home and become a chief. He was arrested 
in Dec. 1907 for alleged complicity in a Zulu revolt, and in Nov 
1908 was tried before a special court. His defence was under- 
taken by Mr. W. P. Schreiner. The chafge of treason was not 
proved, but he was convicted of harbouring rel>cls and sentenced 
to four years* imprisonment. 

Tke idlt o1 sir Mmik Priret by John Marllneau, vol. il ch. 
iB to 2t, contidm much informatkm conoeming Cetywayo. 

CEULEM, LUDOLPH VAN (1540-1610), Dutch mathe- 
matkian, was bom at Hitdesheim on Jan. 28, 1540. His name 
also occurs y Keulen or CoUen, He was professor of fortification 
at Leyden, van Cetilen's principal work was the calculation of t 
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to 35 decimal places. This calculation was considered so impor* 
tant that the number is engraved on his tombstone at Leyden 
and it is often called Ludolph’s number. He wrote Die arithme- 
tische en geometrische Fondamenten (1615) and Van den Circkel 
(1596), a second edition of which was edited in 1615 by van 
Ceulen’s widow, who had helped him in his calculations of ir; a 
third edition in Latin was published in 1619. He died on Dec. 31, 
x6io, at Leyden. 

CEUTA (Arabic Sebta), a Spanish military and convict 
station and sea-port on the north coast of Morocco, in 35^ 54^ N., 
5® 18' W. Pop. (estimated, 1926), 37,076. It is situated on a 
promontory connected with the mainland by a narrow isthmus, 
and marking the south-eastern end of the Straits of Gibraltar, 
which between Ceuta and Gibraltar have a width of 14 miles. The 
promontory terminates in a bold headland, the Montagne des 
Singes, with seven peaks, of which the highest, the Monte del 
Hacko— the ancient Ablya, one of the “Pillars of Hercules** — 
rises 636 ft. above the sea. 

Ceuta occupies in part the site of a Carthaginian colony, which 
was succeeded by a Roman colony said to have been called 
Ad Septem Fratres and also Exilissa or Lissa Civitas, From the 
Romans the town passed to the Vandals and afterwards to 
Byzantium, the emperor Justinian restoring its fortifications in 
535. In 618 the town, then known as Septon, fell into the hands 
of the Visigoths. It was the last stronghold in North Africa 
which held out against the Arabs. At that date (a.d. 71 i) the 
governor was Count Julian, who, to avenge a family wrong, 
invited the Arabs to conquer Spain. By the Arabs the town was 
called Cibta or Sebta, hence the Spanish form Ceuta. It was 
repeatedly being captured by rival Berber and Spanish-Moorish 
dynasties but became, nevertheless, an important industrial and 
commercial city, being noted for its brassware and its trade in 
ivory, gold and slaves. It is said to have been the first place in 
the West where a paper manufactory was established. In 1415 
the town was captured by the Portuguese. It passed to Spain in 
1580 on the subjugation of Portugal by Philip II., and was defi- 
nitely assigned to the Spanish Crown by the Treaty of Lisbon in 
j688. The town has been several times unsuccessfully besieged 
by the Moors, one siege, under Mulai Ismail, lasting 26 years 
(1694-1720). In 1810, with the consent of Spain, it was occupied 
by British troops, but was restored to Spain at the close of the 
Napoleonic Wars. As a result of the war between Spain and 
Morocco in i860 the area of Spanish territory around the town 
was increased. 

Ceuta consists of two quarters, the old town, covering the low 
ground of the isthmus, and the modern town, built on the hills 
forming the north and west faces of the pieninsula. Between the 
old and new quarters, and on the north side of the isthmus, lies 
the port. The fortifications date from the Portuguese occupation. 
For civil purposes Ceuta is attached to the province o-f Cadiz. 
It is a free port, but does little trade. 

CEVA^ TOBiASSO (1648-1736), Italian mathematician, 
was born at Milan on Dec. 20, 164S. He taught mathematics at 
the Jesuit college in Milan, and was a member of the order. 
While at the Brera college he co-operated with Sacchcri in a 
number of mathematical researches. In 1678 Ceva published 
some work containing the theorem which is now known by his 
name and which deals with the concurrency of straight lines 
through the vertices of a triangle. He died at Milan on Feb. 3, 
1736. 

CEVA, a town of Piedmont, Italy, province of Cuneo, 33m. 
E. by rail from the town of Cuneo, on the line to Savona, 1,270ft. 
above sea-level. Pop. (1921) 3,793 (town); 5,836 (commune). 
The mediaeval fortress (defending the confines of Piedmont 
towards Liguria) was destroyed by the French in 1800, after 
cession to them in 1796. Cevan cheese (caseus cebanus) was 
famous in Roman times. A branch railway runs from Ceva 
through Garessio, with its marble quarries, to Ormea (2,398ft.), 
22m. to the south through the upper valley of the Tanaro. From 
Ormea a road runs south to (31m.) Oneglia on the Ligurian coast. 

eSVENNES, a mounUht of southern France, forming 
the south and east fringe^ Oih^ateau Central and part of the 


watershed between Atlantic and Mediterranean basins. It coatiai% 
of a narrow ridge some 320 m. long, with numerous lofty plateaux 
and secondary ranges branching from it The northern division, 
nowhere over 3,320 ft., is called the mountains of Chardiais, Beau- 
jolais and Lyonnais, from the Col de Longpendu (west of (Mlon- 
sur*Sadne) in a southerly direction to the Col de Gier. The cen- 
tral C^ennes, comprising the volcanic chain of Vivarais, incline 
south-west and extend as far as the Lozire group. The northern 
portion of this chain forms the Boutiires range. Farther south it 
includes the Gerbier des Jones (5,089 ft.), the Mont de M6zenc 
(5t755 ft )> the culminating point of the entire range, and the 
Tanargue group. South of Mont Lozire, where the Pic Finiels 
reaches 5,584 ft., lies the range strictly called the Cdvennes. This 
region stretches south to include the Aigoual and £sp6rou groups. 
Under various local names (the Garrigues, the mountains of £spi- 
nouse and Lacaune) and with numerous offshoots, the range ex- 
tends south-west and then west to the Montagne Noire. In the 
south, the C6vennes separate the barren region of the Causses 
from sunny Languedoc, where olive, vine and mulberry flourish. 
Northwards the contrast between the two slopes is less striking. 

The C6vennes proper are a folded belt of Palaeozoic rocks along 
the south-east border of the central plateau of France. Concealed 
in part by later deposits, these folds extend from Castelnaudary to 
near Valence, where they sink suddenly beneath the Tertiary and 
recent deposits of the Rhone valley. Rocks from Cambrian to 
Carboniferous are included in the folded belt, and the gneiss and 
schist which form so much of the chain consist, in part at least, 
of metamorphosed Cambrian beds. The structure is complicated 
by extensive overthrusting from the south-east. The principal 
folding is of Hercynian age. Permian and later beds lie uncon- 
formably upon the denuded folds, and in the space between the 
Montagne Noire and the C6vennes proper the folded belt is buried 
beneath the horizontal Jurassic strata of the Causses. Folding was 
renewed along the south-east margin at the close of the Eocene 
period. The Secondary and Tertiary beds of Languedoc were 
crushed against the central plateau and were frequently over- 
folded, but the ancient Palaeozoic chain acted as part of the un- 
yielding massif, and the folding did not extend beyond its foot. 

The Cevennes form the watershed between the basins of the 
Loire and the Garonne to the west and those of the Sa6ne and 
Rhfinc to the east. In the south the Orb, the Herault and the 
Vidourle flow directly into the Gulf of Lyons; farther north, the 
Gard, the Cfeze and the Ardeche flow to the Rh6ne. The Vivarais 
mountains and the northern C6vennes approach the right banks 
of the Rhone and Saone closely, and short torrents flow down to 
those rivers; on the west side the streams are tributaries of the 
Loire, which rises at the foot of Mont Mezenc. A short distance 
to the south on the same side arc the sources of the Allicr and Lot. 
The waters of the north-western slope of the southern Cevennes 
drain into the Tam. In the Loz^re group and the southern C6- 
vennes generally, is good summer pasturage for huge flocks. Silk- 
worm-rearing and the cultivation of peaches, chestnuts and other 
fruits are also carried on. In the Vivarais cattle are reared, while 
on the slopes of the Beaujolais are flourishing vineyards. 

CEYLON, a large island and British Crown Colony in the 
Indian Ocean, separated on the north-west from India by the Gulf 
of Manaar and Palk Strait. It lies between 5® 55^ and q® 51' N. 
and between 79® 41' and 81® 54' E; its extreme length from north 
to south is 272J in.; its greatest breadth is 137^ m.; area 25.481 
sq.m., five-sixths that of Ireland. 

The coast is beset on the north-west by numerous sand-banks, 
shoals and rocks, and the island of Manaar, which forms an 
integral part of Ceylon, is almost joined to the island of Rame- 
swaram by the chain of sand-banks named Adam*s Bridge (9.V.). 
Of the channels through these shoals, Manaar Passage and Paum- 
ben Passage, the latter is the better tbou^ negotiable only by 
vessels of lij^t draught The west coast from Puttalam south- 
ward, and the whole south coast are fringed by coconut pahns 
which grow almost to the water's edge. Motig these shores there 
are numerous inlets and lagoems, often linked by canals, mostly 
constructed during the Dutch occupation. The east coast is more 
rugged and lacks the luxuriant venation of the west and sooth 
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SCENES IN THE HILLS OF CEYLON 

1. Maftkeliya. a taa atiate lyino at tha foot of Adam'i Paak. This moun> 2. An artifkial ^akt. purely ornamantai, in Kandy: one of many imall 
tain, on which Qautama is supposad to hava daseandad. is visitad artifkiai bodias of watar found throughout tha hills In tha north and 

annually by thousands of Buddhist pilprinu aasl of Coylon 
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COMMERCIAL ACTIVITIES IN CEYLON 

1. Colombo. Prince street, the main European shopping centre. The 3. Canal Joining Colombo and Negombo. Commerce is carried on between 

Queen's house and governor's residence are at the end of the street the two towns by means of this narrow waterway. Paddah boats or 

overlooking the sea and harbour native thatched barges are shown passing through the canal 

2. Baxaar in Colombo, where the natives do their shopping and trading In 4. Primitive porterage, still common in parts of Ceylon. This method of 

the Pettah. or street of the native quarter. The road leads to the transporting food is used in the small seaside villages, where the 

old Dutch residential district of Mutwal usual burden is sacks of rice, staple diet of the natives 
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of the isbuid. Deq> water is usually available close to the shore, 
though there are a few da^erous rocks, well known to navigators. 

Mou n ta ifi ar— A massif occupies the centre of the southern 
portion of the island covering 4,212 sq.m., the foothills rising 
from the flat plains 45 to 70 m. from the coast. The highest peak, 
Pedrutalagala (8,296 ft.), dominates the hill-station of Nuwara 
Eliya (6,000 ft.); Adam's Peak (g.v.) is visible to vessels ap- 
proaching the harbours on the west coast and from Colombo. This 
massif intercepts the rains of both monsoons, whereas the arid 
“dry zone,” which extends northward uninterruptedly from the 
neighbourhood of Dambulla, was only rendered habitable by 
a large population in ancient times by one of the most elaborate 
and skilful irrigation systems ever devi.sed. This fell into dis- 
use and, though much restoration work has been undertaken dur- 
ing the period of the British occupation of Ceylon, malaria has 
hitherto defeated all attempts to colonize this area anew. The 
rainfall of the south-west is far heavier than that of the north- 
east monsoon, and as a consequence the western and southern 
districts near the mountains are far more fertile than those on the 
east side. Practically the whole west side of these mountains, up 
to an altitude of 5,000 ft., is to-day under tea; but on the eastern 
tlanks the natural forest of the west and south slopes is re- 
placed by rolling downs of rank grass strewn with great boulders. 
These are termed pa/nas, and till recently were regarded as un- 
suitable for tea; large areas have now been converted into tca- 
e.states. At the time of the conquest of Kandy (1815) the moun- 
tains were covered with virgin forest; the Kandyan villagers had 
their homesteads in the deep valleys, and cultivated rice on any 
available flat ground and also on terraces cut out of the hillsides 
to a height of only a few hundred feet above the valley-levels. 

The plateau of Nuwara Eliya, the famous health-resort, is 6,000 
to 6,200 ft. above sea-level. It enjoys an almost perfect climate 
from September to April, though even during those months rainy 
days are common. From May to August rain falls almost daily. 
The Horton Plains (7,000 ft.), though they have not so far been 
extensively developed and are mainly used by anglers, possess an 
even more invigorating climate than that of Nuwara Eliya. The 
other principal hill stations in Ceylon are Badulla, Bandarawela, 
Diyatalawa, Hatton and Kandy (g.v.). 

Rivers. — ^The largest river is the Mahaweli Ganga which, drain- 
ing the west slopes of the mountains, falls into the sea at Trin- 
comalee, on the east coast, after flowing for a distance of 206 
miles. Like all rivers of Ceylon, it is navigable only in the lower 
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reaches, where tobacco and other crops are grown by Sinhalese 
and Tamil cultivators. Its rapid-beset course is a scenic featum 
near Kandy and in the botanic gardens of Peradeniya, the finest in 
the tropics. The Kala Ganga falls into the sea at Kalutara, and 
the Kelani Ganga debouches near Colambo. Against the latter’s 
floods consideimble engineering-workB have of late been con- 
structed. In the northern part of Che island many water-counes 
are dry most of the year, but all rise in sudden spate after heavy 
1^. The which abound in north and east Ceylon are all in 
some measure, and many entirely, artifidaL Of th^ the largest 


is Giant's Tank (6,000 ac.), in the Northern Province; Minneri 
and Kalawewa, in the North Central Province, are about 4,000 
acres each. 

Trincomalee, on the east coast, is one of the finest natural har- 
bours in the world. Galle was the principal harbour of Ceylon on 
the west coast until Colombo, by elaborate harbour-works which 
were begun towards x8So, was made the chief port of the island. 

(H. Cl.) 

Geology* — The greater part of the island is occupied by ancient 
crystalline rocks in which pyroxene-gneisses arc intrusive in the 
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older ortho-gneisses and belong to 
the Chamockite series of South- 
ern India. They are character- 
ized by enstatite and a varying 
proportion of monoclinic pyrox- 
ene, hornblende and biotite. Typi- 
cal Chamockite is a quartz-plagio- 
clase-enstatite granite. By in- 
crease of ferro-mngnesian min- 
erals the rocks graduate into 
noritic varieties, rich in garnet. 
Except in the centre of some of 
the larger intrusive masses the 
rocks show marked mineral 
banding and granulitic structure. 
Veins and sills of pegmatite are 
common and frequently contain 
compounds of thorium and uran- 
ium as accessory minerals. A 
narrow band of Teriiary sedi- 
ments borders the north-west 
coast and forms the Jaffna penin- 
sula in the north. A small outlier 


of the same rocks is found on the south coast. Recent deixisits of 
sand, mainly the result of marine agencies, fringe the rest of the 
coast as sand-bars enclosing lagoons and coastal flats, while the river 
valleys arc filled with recent alluvium. In the low country the 
ciy^stalline rocks arc generally overlain by a thick mantle of 
laterite, resulting from their decomposition. The economic 
minerals of importance are — (i) graphite (plumbago) (2) gem- 
stones. Graphite is found in veins which may l>c regarded as 
a special type of pegmatite. The principal mines lie in groups in 
the south-west quarter of the island. ITie gem -stones, the most 
important of which arc sapphire and other varieties of corundum, 
arc won almost entirely from river-gravels. The gem-ficld.s lie on 


the south-west flank of the main mountain-mass. 

Climate* — ^The south-west and north-east monsoons are the 
distinctive feature. The former is very regular in its approach, 
appearing along the south-west coast between May 10 and 20; the 
latter reaches the north-east coast between the end of October and 
the middle of November. The south-west monsoon brings ruin to 
the western and southern coasts but does not reach the opt)OKite 
side of the island. The mountains of the south-west sharply mark 
the wet and dry regions. The influence of the north-east mon.Hoon 
is more general, llie mountains in the north-east arc lower and 
farther from the sea than those on the south-west, and rain is 
carried farther inland, giving general precipitation. The length of 
the day, owing to the proximity of the island to the equator, does 
not vary more than an hour at any season. Colombo is situated in 
79* 50^ 45'' E., and the day is further advanced there than at 
Greenwich by 5 b. 19 m. 23 s. 

Florae— On sandy shores a scrcw-pinc (Pandanus tectorius), 
Clerodendron inerme, Scasvola fruUscens, Cerbera Manj^has, 
Thespesia populnea, DoUchandrone spathacea, Ipomaea Fei- 
caprae^ Spimfex Utiareiis, lAppia nodifiora and Crinum asiaticum 
are common. On muddy shores, a mangrove formation with Bru- 
guiera cmjugata, B. iexongulaia, Rfdtophora canfugata, R, muc- 
ranaki, Saimeratia acida^ Aviunma marina^ Ceriops Tagalf 
Aegiceras cortdadahtm, Ltmniiura racemosa and Acanthus iUcu 
fohms if found. 

On the souti and west coasts the Coconut palm has been ex- 
tensively planted, vrhile on the north it is repla^ by the Palmyra 
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palm {Borassus flabeUifer)^ but neither of these is a native of 
Ceylon. 

In the dry north and east occur Salvador a per ska (the Mustard 
tree of Scripture), Azima tetracantha, Acacia ebumea, Carissa 
spinarum, Ziziphus Jujuba and Randia dumctorum, in the low* 
growing &crub*jungle near the coast. Further inland are forests 
with valuable timber trees, Satin-wood (Chloroxylon Swietetda), 
Ebony (Diospyros Ebenum)^ Tricomalee wood (Berria cordijolia), 
Milla iVitex pinmta)^ Ranai (Alseodaphne semecarpifolia), etc. 
The beautiful Indian Laburnum (Cassia Fisttda), C. Roxburgkii, 
C. aurictdata (which yields the Ranavara Tea), Crataeva Rox- 
burgkii, Derris scandens (like a white Wistaria) and Ixora coc- 
cinea are conspicuous. The Riti or Upas tree (Antiaris toxicaria), 
the bark of which was formerly used by the Veddas for making 
clothing, is found in this part of the island. Herbaceous plants 
belong mainly to the families Leguminosae, Acanthaceae, Scrophu- 
lariaceae Asclepidaceae and Cucurbitaceac. Ferns and orchids are 
comparatively rare. 

The wet south-west and its affinities has mainly Malayan affini- 
ties, but with local species. The trees grow much higher than in the 
dry zone. Forty species of Diptcrocarpaceae are confined to this 
region, and species of Palaquiutn (Sapotaceae), Calopkyllum 
(Guttiferae) and Diospyros arc also numerous. These forests 
produce the valuable woods Nedun (Pericopsis) Mooniana and 
Calamander (Diospyros quaesiia). The few herbaceous plants in 
the forests are mainly Rubiaceae, Acanthaceae and ferns. The 
Wesak flower (Dendrob ium Macarthiae) among orchids and the 
ribbon fern (Ophioglossum pendtdutn) are the most interesting 
of the epiphytes, which though more numerous than in the dry 
zone are less common than in the montane zone. The curious 
pitcher-plant (Nepenthes distiUatoria) and the beautiful Burman- 
nia disticka are common in open marshy places. Acrostic hum 
aureum is a conspicuous fern in similar places, especially near the 
sea. Uelminthostachys zeylanica a curious fern related to the 
Moonwort is found on wet sandy soil. 

At higher altitudes the trees are smaller and usually flat-topped 
with numerous species of Syzygiutn, Elacocarpus and Lauraceae; 
Calopkyllufn Walkcri, MickeUa ftilagerica, Meliosma Amottiana 
and Gordonia zeylanica arc ornamental. The undergrowth con- 
sists chiefly of various species of StrolHlantkes. Climbing plants 
are less common than in the low country but include the lovely 
rose-red Kendrickia Walkeri, Many shrubs and herbs belong to 
genera represented in England, e.g,, bramble, violet, butter-cup, 
sundew and ladies’ mantle.* 

Tree-ferns and filmy-ferns are especially noticeable; mosses, 
liver>worts (except Lejeuneae) and many families of lichens are 
more abundant than at lower elevations; orchids are also com- 
mon, the daffodil orchid (Ipsea spedosa) and the hyacinth orchid 
(Satyrium mpaknac) are found on the ground on the patanas, 
while the lily-of-the-vallcy orchid (Eria bicolor), Detuirobium 
aureum and Coelogyne odoratissima are common epiphytes. Large 
open tracts of grass, called patanas and talavas by the Sinhalese, 
originally produced by periodic burning of the forest, are gradu- 
ally extending. In the dry zone they have coarse grasses like 
Aristida setacea, Heteropogon cofitortus, and, about Batticaloa, of 
lluk (imperata cylindrica). In the wet zone up to aliout 5.000 ft. 
they consist mainly of mana grass (Cymbopogon confertijlorus) a 
fern (Gleickkma Uncaris) often with a few stunted trees such as 
the Patana oak (Carcya coccinea). Above this elevation the 
grasses are mainly Aruftdinella villosa, Chrysopogon zcylanicm, 
and Ischaemum ciliaris var. longipilum; herbaceous plants arc 
more numerous, the purple osbeckias being especially noticeable. 
Rhododendron arboreum, with large red flowers, is the only woody 
plant common on the patanas at this elevation. Large numbers of 
foreign species include Lantam acukata, found ever>wherc along 
roadsides and on the patanas, the water-hyacinth (Eickkorma 
crassipes) blocking the irrigntion channels of the rice fields in the 
low moist zone, Uihama scandens and Ageraium coftyzoides. \ 
Timber trees like Jak (Artocarp us inte^JoUa) and Sapu 
(Afichelia champaca) are also of foreign origin. 

Fauna* — ^The elepklMlit of Ceylon is considered a local sub- 
species of the Indian iMii nith tusks rarely developed. Elephants 


are still numerous in wilder parts, though much scarcer than when 
the greater part of the island was under forests. They are found 
at aU elevations ig> to 7,500 feet. At intervals, a herd is driven 
by an army of beaters into a strong stockade or kraal in the 
jungle. Ea^ is then noosed with the aid of tame elqphants, and 
tied to trees by the legs. After a short period of dis^line they 
become reconciled, but many captives die within a year. Tame 
elephants are used in building operations, transporting machinery 
etc., but chiefly in ceremonial processions. 

The small oxen are hardy and capable of dravdng heavy loads. 
Buffaloes (Bubalus bubalis) are common, wild and tame. Tame 
ones plough rice fields and tread out grain but otherwise lead a 
semi-wild life. 

Ceylon possesses four deer — the Sambhur or “Ceylon Elk” 
(Rusa unicolor), the Spotted Deer (Axis axis), the Muntjac or 
“Barking Deer” (Muntiacus malabarkus) and the Hog Deer 
(Hyelapkus poremus), the last probably introduced by the Dutch. 
A little Chevrotain, the “Mouse Deer” (Mosckiola meminna), 
is also common. There are no antelopes in Ceylon. 

There are five species of monkeys, one the small Rilawa 
(Macacus simeus) which is found everywhere, and four known by 
the name of “Wanduru” (PUhecus ursinus, P. vetulus and sub- 
species, P. pkilbricki and P, priam). The only other member of 
the Primates is the little Slender Loris (Loris tardigradus) which 
creeps about the trees at night, and feeds on small birds, insects 
and fruit. Twenty-four Chiroptera have been identified: the large 
fruit eating bat or “Flying-fox” (Pteropus gigauteus) roosts in 
large colonies in tall trees, often choosing those on small islands. 
At night it does much damage in mango groves, etc. 

The tiger is not found in Ceylon, but the leopard (Felis pardus) 
and several smaller wild cats are conunon. The only carnivore 
ordinarily dangerous to man is the Sloth Bear (Melursus ursinus ) 
found in the wilder parts. Jackals (Cams lanka), Otters (Lutra 
lutra), Palm Cats (Paradoxurus) and several species of Mon- 
gooses are common. Rats and Squirrels of many species are 
found, also a Porcupine (AcantfUon leucurus) and a Hare (Lepus 
smghala). The Dugong (HaUcore dugong) occurs in the shallow 
seas to the north and north-west of the Island and is captured 
for food to some extent. The only representative of the Edentata 
is the Pangolin (Manis crassicaudata). 

Some 372 species of birds arc recorded, about 120 being winter 
migrants from Asia, and 50 others accidental or occasional visitors. 
Ateut 60 species or subspecies of resident birds are more or less 
distinct from the nearest Indian forms. Among these endemic 
species, the more noteworthy are the Ceylon jungle-fowl iGallus 
lafayettii) the blue magpie (Cissa ornata), the yellow-eared bulbul 
(Kelaartia pcnkillaia), the grey-headed babbler (Turdoidcs cine- 
reifrons), the red-faced malkoha (Phaemcophaes pyrrhocephalus), 
the green-billed coucal (Centroid cklororkynchus) and Legge’s 
llowerpeckcr (Acmonorkynckus vmcens). The avifauna of the 
high rainy south, includes most endemic species and shows a close 
affinity to that of the Travancore hills, ^le the birds of the dr>^ 
flat north are more like those of the Carnatic. Bulbuls, babblers, 
barbets, kingfishers and crows of many kinds are ubiquitous. 
Thnudies, flycatchers, chats, drongos, mynahs and sunbirds are all 
well represented, while cuckoos, parroquets and woodpeckers are 
many and varied. Hawk-eagles, l^wks and owls are numerous in 
species. Pigeons of many kinds, and game birds are common, the 
latter including peafowl, junglefowl and two species of francolins. 
The large artificial lakes in the dryer parts of the island are fre- 
quented by large numbers of herons, storks and other waders, 
and by resident and migratory species of teal. etc. Terns form the 
princi^ element in the sea fowl, the few species of gulls being 
winter visitors only, as are also nearly aU the snipes, plovers and 
shorebirds. 

Probably the only kinds of poisonous snakes to be feared ore 
the Cobra (Naia iripudiasts) and the **Tic Polonga*' or Russell's 
Viper (Fi^a russeW). Othts venomous species are either \txy 
slig^* so or very rare. The Python or Rock Snake (Pytktm 
molurus) is foimd In the Jungles and Rat Snakes (Zaocys mu- 
cosus), and Green Whip Sn^es (DryopUs mycierizam) are 
common. 
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Two ipraes of crocodiles occur, CrocodUus palusiris, in the 
large arti&dal lakes in the interior, and the larger C. porosus, in 
the larger rivers and estuaries. Both are becoming reduced in 
number as they are much shot for their hides. The large terrestrial 
Monitor or ^^Tallagoya’' iVaranus bengalensis) is suffering a simi- 
lar fate, and iu larger relative, the aquatic '^Kabaragoya** 
(Varanus salvator) has had to be protected by law. The com- 
monest lizards are several species of the genus Calotes, known as 
* Bloodsuckers.” There are also many Skinks and Geckoes, but 
the dying lizards (Draco) are unrepresented. 

Some thirty-seven species of frogs and toads are recorded. The 
only other Amphibian is the legless Caecilian, Icktkyopkis 
glutinosus, (J. Pn.) 

Populationu — ^Thc estimated total population of Ceylon in 
1927, inclusive of military and shipping, was 5,125.000, as against 
1,700.000 in 1857. The increase during the decade 1911 to 1921 
was 395.000 or 9*6%. The population of Colombo was 244,163. 

The population and area of the nine provinces was as follows : 


IMstrict 

Population 

Area in square 
miles 

Western province 

025, 34^ 


j Central province 

623,011 

2,287* 

\orthem province 

341.985 

J. 4 J 9 : 

; Southern province 

.‘s66,g25 

J.‘ 4 t* 

j ICastern province 

174.288 

3 , 84 «i 

! \orth- Western province 

3531845 

3.016 

North-Central province 

79,110 

4,008* 

Province of Uva 

102,072 

3 .» 7 «i 

Province of Sabaragamuwa 

3 ^ 1,755 

i,8gil 


.?.S 78 . 3 .V^ 

.5.331* 


The table of nationality gives the principal groups as follows:-— 


Europeans 9»509 

Burghers and Eurasians a3i539 

l.,ow- Country Sinhalese 2458,320 

Kandyan Sinhalese 13^9.097 

Tamils 953.535 

Moors (Mohammedan) 228,706 

Malays ii »963 

Veddahs 3.87* 


Altogether there are representatives of some seventy races in 
Ceylon. The Veddah.s. who live in rock-shcliers and run wild in 
the woods, are the aborigines. 

Education, — In 1926 there were in the island 272 English 
schools attended by 50,114 scholars, of whom 11,703 were girls; 
1 12 Anglo-Vernacular schools, with 23,809 scholars, of whom 
4.995 were girls; 4,009 Vernacular schools, with 409,827 scholars, 
of whom 150,104 were girls. Government schools of these classes 
numbered respectively 17, 60 and 4.009: grant-in-aid schools 
226, 36 and 1,823; unaided schools 29, 16 and 1,085. Grants- 
in-aid defray practically all current expenses, including salaries of 
teaching staffs of non-Govemment schools. Such technical and 
agricultural schools as exist are sparsely attended. A large class 
of semi-educated youths, despising manual labour but unfit for 
clerical work adds annually to the number of idle malcontents. 
In 1921 the number of literates in the island was 1.537.594 of 
whom 381,475 were females, and the number of English literates 
144,509 of whom 37.213 were females. 

Laufuage* — Sinhalese is spoken by about two-thirds of the 
population. Tamil is used alike by more than half a million 
Ceylonese Tamils, by Ceylon and Indian Moormen, who number 
about 290,000, and by the Tamil immigrant labourers, a floating 
population of about 700,000 souls. A Batavian dialect of Malay 
is spoken by descendants of Malayan troops imported by the 
Dutch. An archaic corrupt form of Portuguese is in use among 
descendants of the earliest European invaders. The aboriginal 
Veddahs speak a language of their own, the affinities of which are 
obscure^. No worthy dictionary of Sinhalese exists, but one has 
recently been begun by the Ceylon branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, with voted by the Legislative Council. Sinhalese 
is an Aryan language closely rdated to PaK (q.v ). Though minor 
<fialectal di ff erence s occur, the spoken language is practically the 
same throughout Ceylon. SinhaJese possesses little literature of | 


value, Pali having been used for the compositioa of the famous 
chronicle of the Mahawansa and for most of the poems, etc., of 
any merit written in Ceylon. Many of these, however, have been 
translated into Sinhalese. 

R eligi n iK — According to the census of 1921, the population of 
Ceylon was composed of Buddhists 2,769,805, Hindus 982,073, 
Mohammedans 302,532, Christians 443,400, of whom 368,499 
were Roman Catholics, 44.730 Anglicans, 17,345 Wesleyans, 3,536 
Presbyterians, 3.511 Baptists, 1,165 Salvationists, 933 Congrega- 
tionaiists and 3,681 of other denominations. Buddhism, the pre- 
dominant religion was introduced by the 3rd ientur>' b.c. The 
large Buddhist priesthood from time to time has {iroduced many 
learned men; but the natural religion of the peasantry still flnds 
expression in many obstTvances, probably of pre-Buddhist origin. 
Ceylon Buddhism moreo\Tr recognizes many Hindu gods and 
goddesses. A great Revival of Buddhism in the last 20 years it 
(political rather than religious and accretions have come in from 
other creeds. Christian practice has prompted Young Men’s 
and V'oung Women's Buddhist Associations and Islam the dofling 
of shoes on entering Buddhist Temples. Simultaneously the broad 
toleration of other faiths, which from the earliest times has been 
so marked and so noble a feature of pure Buddhism, has shown 
a tendency to be replaced by vulgar abuse of the tenets of other 
creeds of a kind with which the more ignorant tyiics of Christian 
missionaries *To the heathen" have unhappily made the world 
familiar. The simple faith of the people leads enormous num- 
bers of pilgrims to the principal shrines and temples at each full 
moon, and to the universal observance of such Buddhist fea.stt 
as Wesak, the birthday of Gautama. Adherence to Buddhism, 
however, bos done nothing to wean the Sinhalese as a whole from 
the consumption of alcohol, though there is now among educated 
Sinhalese and Tamils alike a vigorous temperance movement. The 
large number of crimes of violence among the Sinhalese shows 
that Buddhist teaching has not succeeded in imbuing them with a 
sense of the sanctity of human life; while, though they for the 
most part hesitate to lake animal life, their treatment of domes- 
tic animals i.s cruel and callous in the extreme 

Agriculture, — The natural soils are composed of ciuartzosc 
gravel, felspathic clay and sand, often of a pure white blended 
with or overlaid by brown and red loamH, due to decay of vege- 
table matter, or di.sintegration of gneiss and hornblende forma- 
tions. The whole cemsists of a sandy and calcareous soil admix- 
ture, which in ancient times yielded large c ro|>s of rice and other 
food-stuffs, owing to an elaborate system of irrigation, but which 
to-day is for the most iKirt uncultivated, this part of Ceylon sup- 
porting a degenerate and dwindling population. Only in the Jaffna 
Peninsula, and to some extent in Manaar, where indefatigable 
Tamil Industry irrigates the soil by water drawn from wells, and 
where the cultivation is inten.sive, arc; crops of grain, tobacco and 
vegetables annually wrung from the ungrateful earth. A little 
further to the south lie extensive plains of alluvial soil, washed 
down from the mountains. The soil of the maritime provinces i.s 
sandy, but large tracts of quartzose sand along the shore are very 
suitable Cor coconut and cinnamon cultivation. The former is 
rapidly extending, the latter has diminished. From this light 
sandy belt as far as the foothills, the land is mainly composed of 
flats which yield large rice-crops, and of low hilly undulations, 
large areas of which up to a height of some 2,000 ft. are now under 
rubber, introduced towards the end of the nineteenth century. 
The soil of the mountain area, though frequently containing 
great quantities of quartzose sand and ferruginous clay, i.s often 
of a fine loamy character, suitable for coffee and for Ica-cultiva- 
tion. The south and west sides of these mountains have been 
cleared of forest up to a height of 5,000 ft., and in a few instances 
above that level; and until quite recently very Ktfle was done to 
check or control the erosion of the soil annually caused by the 
abundant rainfall. In the low country large extents of land for- 
merly umler tea arc now converted into rubber estates, tea of the 
best quality being obtainable only at higher altitudes. Over 
442,000 acres in the island are now under tea, about 475,000 acres 
under rubber, 900,000 under coconuts and about 834,000 acres of 
land under rice, about 35,000 acres under cocot, 25,000 
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under cinnamon, 24,000 under tobacco, 68,000 under areca-nuts 
and about 6,300 under cardamoms. 

Products. — In 1926 the quantities of these articles exported 
from Ceylon were: Tea, 217,083,648 lb. valued at R2i3,o63,798; 
Rubber, 131,840,505 lb. valued at Ri70,078,2i9; Products of 
the coconut-palm valued at R79, 146,085 of which copra amounted 
to 2,419,398 cwt. valued at R39, 848,479 and coconut-oil to 
7,099,095 gallons valued at Ri 5,489,320; Cocoa 64,751 cwt. 
valued at Ri, 953,684; Cinnamon chips 11,874 cwt. and Cinna- 
mon quills 31,238 cwt. valued at R4, 209, 771; Tobacco, manu- 
factured 13,762 lb., unmanufactured 1,972,754 lb. valued at 
R456,717 lb.; Cardamoms, 2,845 cwt. valued at R84i,96i; and 
Areca-nuts, 165,475 cwt. valued at R4, 247,825. There were also 
exported 1,431,351 lb. of citronella oil. As regards rice, so far 
is Ceylon from being self-supporting that of this, the staple 
article of food-consumption, 650,964 cwt. valued at R3,305,624 
were imp>orted in 1926. 

The prosperity of Ceylon depends entirely upon its agriculture. 
Its principal industry of this nature, other than the rice, coconut 
and fruit produced by the indigenous population, was coffee- 
planting, introduced by British planters shortly after 1815. The 
bulk of the coffee was cultivated on estates under European man- 
agement and financed by European capital, but considerable 
quantities were also grown by the indigenous population. To- 
wards 1880 the coffee then covering vast areas, principally in the 
hill-country, was stricken by leaf-disease. Cinchona and other 
crops were tried as a substitute, and eventually tea. In a couple 
of decades it had equalled, and presently outstripped, the coffee- 
industry, and even at the present time, when many of the low- 
lying tea-estates have been converted into rubber plantations, it 
covers a larger area than was ever under coffee. Rubber was in - 1 
troduced during the closing years of the 19th century, and, unlike 
tea, has found great favour with Ceylonese agriculturists and 
capitalists. It to-day covers in the aggregate a larger area than 
tea. None the less, the principal native agricultural industries 
continue to be coconuts and rice. (H. Cl.) 


HISTORY 

This- island was known to Brahmanical literature under the 
name of Lanka, to the Greeks and Romans as Taprobane, to the 
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Mohammedan seamen and merchants, who for so long had a 
monopoly of the sea-borne trade of the Indian ocean, as Screndib^ 
which it has been suggested is a corruption of the Sanskrit 
Sinhaladvipa, and to the Portuguese as Zeylan, from which is 
derived its modern name. The presumed aboriginal inhabitants 
of the island were the people to-day called Veddahs, a few of 
whom still occupy certain rock-shelters in the eastern Province 
of the island. A careful and scientific examination of these people 
was made in 19x0 by Professor and Mrs. C. D. Seligman. Though 
their language is said to have certain Indian affinities, they seem 


I ethnologically to be related to the rather lightly coloured, wavy- 
haired race which is found surviving as somewhat the higher of 
the two principal aboriginal races in many parts of south-eastern 
Asia. The Veddahs are probably related to the Semang or 
Pangan of the Malay peninsula and the Andaman islanders. Of 
the latter race, however, no trace has ever been found in Ceylon. 
The Veddahs are regarded by the Sinhalese as of goigama — vix. 
husbandman— caste. 

The great Hindu epic, the Ramayana, tells of the conquest of 
the greater part of the island by the hero Rama who, with his 
army, crossed Adam's bridge (q.v.) by the aid of the monkey 
god Hanuman and his host, the object of his invasion being, as 
in the case of Menelaus, the recovery of his wife, Sita, who had 
been abducted by Rawana, king of Lanka. The invaders would 
appear to have penetrated deep into the heart of the massif 
which occupies the centre of the southern portion of Ceylon. 
Unlike most oriental countries, Ceylon can boast a written history 
of considerable antiquity, the Mahavansa. This chronicle tells of 
the landing of Vijaya, the first Sinhalese king, in 504 b.c., accom- 
panied by a small band of Aryan-speaking followers who must, 
it is thought, have sailed from some point on the northern or 
north-eastern shores of the bay of Bengal, since the greater part 
of southern India has, from time immemorial, been inhabited by 
people of Dravidian stock. Vijaya married a local princess — 
quite possibly a Veddah — and is said to have become the king 
of all Ceylon. It is noteworthy that, until the Sinhalese had been 
driven from out the flat plains north of Dambulla by successive 
invaders from southern India, they appear never to have at- 
tempted to populate at all densely the forest, which of old cov- 
ered the hills and valleys of the central massif and the rich, moist 
areas in the plains immediately surrounding it. Instead, they 
established themselves throughout the vast, flat, arid country to 
the north of Dambulla, which extends to Puttalam on the west, 
to Kalkuda, some 20m. north-north-west of Batticalao, on the 
cast, northward to Point Pedro in the Jaffna peninsula, and north- 
west to Talaimannar. This country (Pihiti was its ancient name) 
they rendered capable of supporting a considerable population by 
the construction of one of the most elaborate irrigation-systems 
ever attempted by mankind. It may, however, safely be con- 
cluded that Ceylon is to-day more thickly populated than it has 
been at any previous period of its history. 

The Sinhalese kings had long been established at Anurad- 
hapura, though their earliest capital was at Raja-Ratta, when in 
307 B.c. the island was visited by Mahinda, a Buddhist priest and 
a son of Asoka, who is piously believed to have reached Mihintale 
from his father's capital, Magadha, accompanied by a few dis- 
ciples, by levitation. A branch of the sacred Bo-tree, seated be- 
neath the shade of which Gautama attained to Buddha-hood, was 
imported from Magadha and planted at Anuradhapura in 288 b.c. ; 
it is therefore 2,200 years old. Tradition tells that Gautama him- 
self visited Ceylon, in the course of his ministrations, on three 
occasions, the last descent being on Adam's peak (q.v.). Though 
he is said personally to have undertaken the instruction of the 
people, there is nothing to show that Buddhism won any foot- 
hold in Ceylon until the beginning of the 3rd century b.c. From 
that time onward, however, up to the present time, it has been 
the religion to which the vast majority of Sinhalese a^ere, though 
in Maka-Sen (a.d. 275) Ceylon had its Julian the Apostate, and 
its Messalina in queen Lila-Watti (a.d. 1202). Buddhism is es- 
sentially a tolerant, non-proselytizing philosophical s>'stem, but 
it has assumed in Ceylon since IQ12 an aggressive militant tone, 
borrowed from the most ignorant and tactless of Christian mis- 
sionaries; and the peculiar imitative quality, which is so marked 
a Sinhalese characteristic, has display^ itself in this and in the 
establishment of young men’s and women's Buddhist associa- 
tions, etc. The word Mahavansa means The Genealogy of the 
Great and, as was to be expected, the priestly chroniclers, who 
wrote in Pali, a tongue not understood by the people, had npu^t 
to say about them. They also tell with apparent fidelity the hx^, 
tangled story of successive murderous strivings for the throne and 
of the frequent invasions of northern and central Ceylon by 
princes and armies of southern India, one of whidi led to the 
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usurpation of the throne of Anuradhapura for a period by the 
Tamil Elala, who was slain by the Sinhalese kingly and saintly 
hero Dutegemunu (e. 190 B.C.). The ruins of Anuradhapura, 
as we know them to^lay (they were buried in jungle and com* 
pletely deserted and neglected until about 1845) are interest- 
ing but disappointing, in that it is not easy to reconstruct from 
them any very vivid picture of the city in iu prime. The upper 
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structures were of timber, and all have long ago perished, leaving 
only the foundations for the instruction of archaeologists. The 
massive dagobas — the pyramidal structures which arc veritable 
hills laboriously constructed of small sundried bricks — and some 
of the buildings of Polonnaruwa are in a somewhat better state 
of repair. Both these ancient capitals, which had for centuries 
been completely deserted and surrendered to the jungle by the 
Sinhalese, have become under British rule places of monthly 
pilgrimage to which hundreds of thousands of pious Buddhists 
annually resort. A great deal of archaeological and epigraphical 
work has been done during the last 50 years by the archaeological 
department cstAabli.shed by Sir William Gregory (1872-77); but 
the histor)' of Ceylon under its Sinhalese kings is mainly a chron- 
icle of royal crimes, virtues and delinquencies; of the long drawn 
out struggle with invading princes and armies from southern 
India, and of internecine strife between the Sinhale.se kings of 
Pihiti (viz., northern Ceylon) and the chiefs of Rohuna and 
Maya-Ratta, the two districts or provinces into which the then 
sparsely populated southern portion 9f the island was divided. 
The last great revival of the glory of Sinhalese monarchy took 
place under Prakrama Bahu who was crowned king of Pihiti in 
1153 at Polannaruwa, and in 1155 of all Lanka, after suc- 
cessful war against Rohuna. His reign is lovingly styled “The 
Golden Age of Lanka” by the past-praising Sinhalese of to-day; 
but his wars, his invasion of Pegu in Burma and of the Pandyan 
country in southern India, his enormous activity as a builder of 
non-remunerative works, such as his palace with its reputed 4,000 
apartments, dancing-halls, dagobas, monasteries and temples, as 
well as his construction and restoration of innumerable irrigation 
tanks, must have imposed an almost unendurable strain upon the 
energies of his subjects. Fanatically religious, he bvished bnd 
and treasure upon the priesthood, who repaid him by giving him 
in the Mahavansa a superhumanly excellent character; he per- 
secuted ruthlessly heretical Buddhbt sects, which by the hier- 
archy was also accounted to him for righteousness; be endowed 
Brahmans, in a fine but hardly consistent, spirit of religious 
toleration; and, in imitation of Asoka, he imposed vegeUrbni^ 
upon his overwroui^it people, and punished with great severity 
tl^ taking of animal life, either in the water or on the bnd. The 
people must have been reduced in brge numbers to a condition 
indistinguishable from sbvery, and it is certain that this great 
monarch did much to ruin hb country economically by his im- 
provitece. Ceylon, or more properly Pihiti, had been conquered 


and annexed by Indbn princes on several occasions, but in 1408, 
in revenge for an insult offered to an envoy a Chinese army 
in\*aded the island and carried King Vijaya Bahu IV. into cap- 
tivity. For 30 years Ceylon remained tributary to China. 

Ceylon was first visited by the Portuguese when Francisco dc 
Almeida landed there in 1505. He found an island divided into 
seven kingdoms, each ruled by its separate monarch, and each 
frequently at odds with one or more of its neighbours. In 1517 
a fort was erected at Colombo by orders of the viceroy at Goa, 
with the permission of the king of Cotta; and from this time 
onward until the end of the 16th century the Portuguese were 
constantly at war with one or another of the native kingdoms. 
It is claimed that, when attacking and conquering Jaffna (Jaffna- 
patam) they obtained possession of the Tooth relic and, in spite 
of the enormous ran.som offered for it, publicly burned it in the 
market-place at Goa in obedience to the archbishop, who would 
not suffer the viceroy to make money out of the sale of what he 
accounted an idol. By the Sinhalese priesthood, who still possess 
a Tooth relic the shrine of which is at Kandy, it is asserted that 
the object captured at Jaffna was a false tooth. The Portuguese 
won a firm foothold on the western littoral, and they succeeded 
in converting the bulk of the karawa or fisher-caste Sinhalese to 
Christianity. Conversions upon a considerable scale, but almost 
inv’ariably among the lower caste sections of the population, were 
similarly effected in other parts of the bland; and at the 1021 
census Christians numbered 443,400, or nearly 10% of the total 
population of Ceylon, more than 05% being Roman Catholics. 
The proselytizing ferv'our and cynical rapacity of the Portuguese 
won for them hosts of enemies among the natives of all ranks, 
while their inherited traditional hatred for the Moors — by which 
term they described all Mohammedans — rendered them p(*culiarly 
odious to the latter, who.se trade and shipping monopolies they 
had destroyed. The French, the Dutch and the British, when in 
turn they set the Bull of Alexander VI. at defiance and forced 
their way into the Indian ocean, were accordingly welcomed as 
deliverers by the people of the East generally; and the trading- 
centres which they had established in the beginning with such 
dauntless courage, and where they had exploited and persecuted 
the native populations so ruthlessly, fell l)efore the Dutch and 
the British, fighting often in alliance with native [lotcntates. 

The Dutch admiral Spill)erg landed on the cast coast of Ceylon 
in 1602 and was welcomed by the king of Kandy who besought 
him to help in the ejection of the hated Portuguese. No action 
of importance was taken, however, until 1638-39, when a Dutch 
expedition attacked and destroyed the Portuguese forts on the 
cast coast. In 1644 Negombo, which had once l)eforc l)cen unsuc- 
cessfully attacked, fell to the Dutch; and in 1656 and 1658 
Colombo and Jaffna were succc.ssively captured. The Dutch thus 
became masters of practically the whole of the maritime prov- 
inces of Ceylon, the kingdom of Kandy alone retaining its inde- 
pendence. The Dutch forthwith set about the ta.sk of the method- 
ical and efficient administration of the country in a fashion never 
attempted by the Portuguese. They taxed the people heavily, 
but the land-registers which they instituted have endured to this 
day, as also has Roman-Dutch law, many of the provisions of 
which are now deeply ingrained in the traditions of the Low- 
Country Sinhalese pc‘asanlry and landholders. They also under- 
took public works upon a considerable scale; built excellent houses 
for their own accommodation, public offices, law courts and 
churches, many of which still survive; and the roads which they 
made opened up the interior and greatly stimulated the trade of 
the island. Tolerant to Buddhism, Hinduism and Mohammedan- 
ism, they persecuted the Catholics persistently, but the religion 
which had been acquired by thousands of Sinhalese and by the 
Ceylon-bom Tamils of Jaffna and Mannar was too deeply rooted 
in the peoples’ hearts for its extirpation to be possible. Through- 
out the Dutch period Kandy maintained its independence. 

The British, who had dispatched an embassy to the king of 
Kandy from Madras as early as 1763 without result, after various 
naval skirmishes in the nei^bourhood of Trincomalee and Bat- 
ticalao, sent^ well equipped force against the Dutch in Ceylon 
in 1795, met with only a feeble resistance and in less than a year 
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had obtained possession of the island. The Dutch rule had lasted 
for about 140 years, a period equal to that of Portuguese domina- 
tion; but while the latter left Ceylon more distracted and no more 
developed than they had found it on their arrival, the Dutch 
administration, if somewhat harsh, and unimaginative, worked 
genuine and permanent improvement in almost every branch of 
the social and economic life of the people. The Dutch practice, 
followed by them for so long in almost all their overseas posses- 
sions, of taking over oppressive local systems of taxation, which 
had only been endurable because evasion was so common, and 
thereafter applying them with ruthless cfiftciency, made their rule 
highly unpopular; and even to-day the Burgher population, who 
are the descendants of the former Dutch rulers and settlers, are 
far from being loved by the Sinhalese. These Ceylonese Dutch- 
men, though many of their families have dilutions of oriental 
blood in their veins have retained their national character, their 
sturdy self-esteem, their traditions and high ideals of probity and 
conduct in a very remarkable degree. Until quite recently they 
had a practical monopoly of the clerical work in most public 
departments, and held most positions of trust in public depart- 
ments and commercial houses. 

At first Ceylon was administered from Madras, but an attempt 
to apply the Madras revenue system and the employment of a 
host of Malabar collectors led to a rebellion, and in lygS Ceylon 
became a Crown colony. The Treaty of Amiens (1802) formally 
ceded Ceylon to Great Britain; and the following year Kandy was 
invaded and occupied. The garrison was shortly afterward treach- 
erously massacred after it had been induced to lay down its arms. 
It was not till 1815, however, that the Kandyan chiefs (with some 
of whom at an earlier period governor North had carried on dis- 
creditable intrigues against their king) invoked the aid of the 
British to rid themselves of this tyrant of Malabar stock whose 
cruelties had surpassed endurance. The Kandyan kingdom was 
thus voluntarily handed over to the British Crown which guar- 
anteed its people civil and religious liberty and the maintenance 
of their ancient customs. An insurrection which broke out shortly 
after was easily suppressed, and the second treaty (1S18) which 
followed it did not materially alter in any respect the status of 
the Kandyan chiefs and people vis^d<ns the Crown. The pacifica- 
tion and opening up of the mountain country by the construction 
of roads led immediately to a great incursion of Low Country 
Sinhalese, Mohammedan and Hindu traders, and European coffee- 
planters. These latter penetrated into the virgin forest and, aided 
in the task of clearing by the Sinhalese villagers, carved out 
estates for themselves. The indigenous inhabitants declined to 
work for a wage on the European estates, save as artisans, etc., 
and it was found necessary to import as voluntary immigrants 
large numbers of Tamil coolies from the arid districts of southern 
India. Attempts to introduce cinchona were only partially suc- 
cessful, but very soon tea began to be planted and by the end 
of the century it was covering a far larger area than coffee had 
ever done. Then came rubber-planting, an enterprise in which, 
for the first time, Sinhalese planters took an active part, their 
energies having in the past been confined to the cultivation of 
coffee, which ended in disaster, to some cocoa-planting and to 
coconut-planting, which was and still is the major Ceylonese 
native agricultural industry. Large fortunes were also made by 
Ceylonese in plumbago mining. The consequent acquisition of 
wealth by the natives of Ceylon, and especially by men of the 
karawa caste, brought about a social upheaval, and led to an 
agitation for political reform, the real object of which (though 
stimulus was imparted to it by the Morley-Minto reforms in 
British India) w^as to break the monopoly which the highest 
caste goigama aristocracy had till then enjoyed of representing 
Sinhalese interests in the legislative council. During the agitation 
that preceded the granting of these claims, ill-feeling based on 
caste prejudice and upon the angry passions which such prejudice 
aroused, and racial animosity began for the first time to become 
vocal in Ceylon. The first scheme of reform was worked out in 
1909 by Col. Seely, then undcr-secretary of State for the Colonies, 
and accepted by governor McCallum, in spite of the protests of 
his executive councillors and the obvious inapplicability of Seely’s 


scheme as originally framed by bhn to local circumstances. The 
first election of a representative of the educated Ceylonese was 
fought purely on caste lines, a high caste Tamil being chosen 
with the aid of the high caste Sinhalese vote, caste prejudice thus 
proving to be a stronger passion than racial bias. A state of 
growing unrest was thus created, and this was increased by the 
outbreak of the World War. In 1915 a religious fracas at 
Gampola, between the Buddhists and Mohammedans, most of 

whom were traders and shop- 
keepers and the creditors of the 
Sinhalese peasants, spread like 
wildfire. The governor and the 
colonial secretary were both Brit- 
ish civil servants without any 
colonial experience. Instead of 
dealing promptly and firmly with 
the disturbances, using their 
trained civilians and their police 
for the purpose, they abdicated 
in favour of the G.O.C., who had 
only been a month in the island; 
allowed martial law to be de- 
clared; and suffered him to 
adopt measures for the suppres- 
sion of the riots which have left 
behind them a bitter legacy of 
grievance and hatred. Ceylon, in 
spite of this, emerged from the 
World War comparatively speaking unscathed; but the politicians, 
whose hands the mismanagement of the riots had greatly strength- 
ened, had tasted of success, and during the governorship of Sir 
William Manning (1918-25) a series of legislative reforms were 
granted in rapid succession, the final instalment in 1924 definitely 
vesting all financial control in the hands of 36 unofficial members, 
three of whom only are Europeans and the majority of whom 
are elected, the oificiiils upon the legislative council numbering 
only 12, and meetings being ordinarily presided over by an elected 
Ceylonese vice-president. In the meantime three unofficial Cey- 
lonese (two Sinhalese and one Tamil) and one European had been 
added to the executive council. Responsibility for the good ad- 
ministration of the island continued, none the less, to be vested 
solely in the governor, who is unable to discharge it save by the 
good will of the unofficial majority in the legislative council or 
by the exercise of his power of veto, which can easily be count- 
ered by a refusal to vote supply — action which would necessitate 
the practical suspension of the constitution. An appreciation of 
the impracticability imd of the dangers of this situation caused 
the present writer while serving as governor of Ceylon (Nov. 1925 
to June 1927), after a year of study, to recommend the appoint- 
ment of a commission to examine the situation and to report as 
to the measures that could be best taken to surmount the impasse. 

The special peculiarity of the political situation in Ceylon is 
that this small island contains a very heterogeneous population; 
that the Low Counlr>' Sinhalese number about 2,000,000, the 
Kandyans 1,000,000, the Ccylon-bom Tamils about 500,000, 
Indian-born Tamils, most of them coolies on tea and rubber 
estates, about 600,000, Ceylon-bom Moors 250,000, Indian-born 
Moors 33,000, Burghers and Eurasians about 30,000, and Euro- 
peans slightly more than 8,000. The Low Country Sinhalese, who 
are more sophisticated than the Kandyans, more diligent and 
more wealthy, have long ago spread themselves throughout the 
Kandyan provinces, claim, as Buddhists, a share in the manage- 
ment of Kandyan Temporalities, and are at pains to explain 
that the Sinhalese, or even the **Ceylonese,” nation is one and 
indivisible. The Kandyans, on the other hand, who mark the 
peaceful' but ver>’ lucrative penetration of their country by Low 
Country Sinhalese with dislike, remember that these folk aided 
the Portuguese, the Dutch and the British in their several attacks 
on the Kandyan kingdom and, knowing themselves to be at once 
outnumbered and outmatched by them view any system of gov- 
ernment that places the supreme power in the hands of a majority 
with acute apprehension. These feelings are in some degree dwnd 
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by tbe C^looeae Tamils, thou^ In their case it is they who in- 
vade the country occupied by Low Country Sinhalese and, by 
superior eneisy, diligence and frugality, are rapidly underselling 
them in clerical and similar employment. They have no desire, 
however, to see the island ruled by a Low Country Sinhalese 
majority. The Burghers are still more apprehensive; while the 
Europeans, who represent huge financial interests, estimated at 
not less than one hundred millions sterling, alike in the world 
of commerce and in agricultural enterprise, are only -156 of the 
total population of the island. (H. Cl) 

Ci ZANNE^ PAUL (1839-1906), French painter, was bom 
at Aix, the ancient capital to^n of Provence, on Jan. ig, JS39. 
His father was a banker. Paul was educated at the lycve of the 
town, where he formed an intimate friendship with £milc Zola, 
the novelist. The two boys were both inspired by a love of the 
classics, particularly of Virgil, through whom, perhaps, Cexannc 
realized the beauty of his native country. Both decided to con- 
secrate themselves to azt. Zola settled down early to a literary 
career in Paris, but C^nne endeavoured to comply with his 
father's wish that he should carry on the family bank. But after 
two unsuccessful attempts the father reluctantly allowed J^aul to 
settle in Paris and attend the art school. He arrived in Paris in 
1863, the year of the Salon des Refuses, instituted by Napoleon 
111. in answer to the general indignation at the narrow-minded 
exclusiveness of the jury of the ofiicial salon. 

Cezanne became known as one of the most extreme of the young 
revolutionary painters, the bitterest in his denunciation of official 
art and of Ingres who, then in his old age. was regarded as the head 
of the reactionaries. In this way he l^came acquainted with the 
group of painters who encircled Monet, and who afteiwards be- 
came known as the impressionists. But Cezanne's work in his 
early years shows no sign of this frequent at ion. At this ]>eriod he 
was most influenced by Delacroix and by the Baroque painters 
whom Delacroix studM, by Rubens and Tintoretto. His ambi- 
tion was to create grandiose compo.sitions of a purely imaginative 
description, expressive of his own internal mood.s, using either vio- 
lently dramatic themes — “Les Assassins,” “L Autopsic,” “Lazare” 
— or lyrical motives — “Le jugement dc Paris,” **Dcjeuncrs sur 
rherbe.” He also painted a scries of (lortraits in which dramatic 
and psychological effects were undertoned. In these the influence 
of Courbet is evident. They are painted with broad strokes, the 
palette-knife ploughing up and planting down an exceedingly thick 
and dense impasto. In ail these early works the colour is reduced 
to a few simple notes in which black, white and earth reds and 
yellows predominate. The tension of Clone's imaginative life 
shows itself in the tumultuous vehemence of these early compo- 
sitions. He trusts to his inner convictions with a blind and reckless 
courage which was unfortunately not supported by the pfts neces- 
sary to make such an imagery plausible, or to give verisimilitude 
to the contorted poses of his Tintorettesque nudes. His outlook 
on nature seems to have been confined for tbe most part to tbe 
search for motives of chiaroscuro suitable to the dramatic effects 
of his imaginative designs. He showed at this stage nothing of the 
curiosity about natural effects of colour which distinguished the 
impressionist group. He was, in fact, far more concerned with 
expressing the exaltation of his own feelings, inspired by litera- 1 
ture or imaginative brooding, than with the phenomena of the I 
visible world. A few still-lifes of this period show, however, bow 
much greater his native endowment was in this direction than 
in the one he was consciouaI>' pursuing; but even in these the dra- 
matic evocations of the thing seen are what chiefly interested him. 

During the years 1872-73 a great change came over Cezanne. 
He spent the summers of these years at Anvers-sur-Oise in the 
company of Camille Pissaro, who was one of the impressionists. 
Pissaro was some years older than Cezanne and had already tbs- 
covered his personal style and perfected a methodical and precise 
technique adapted to iL Cfzanne^ who bad httberto trusted to the 
inqilration of his imaginative ideas for his daring, but rgther 
fortuitous techniquey here for tbe first time underwent a methodi* 
cal course of training. He learned for tbe first time to look on 
nature with a curious and contemplative gaze, and be learned a 
precise and methodical technical process, by which to record tbe 


results thus obtained Above all, the whole world of ^^atmospheric” 
colour was thus revealed to him. Certain pictures painted by 
Cezanne in these years approximate very nearly to Pissaro s work, 
but they show Cezanne's greater power of organizing form, and 
the greater profundity of the conceptions which bis contemplation 
of natural appearance provoked in his intensely passionate nature. 
For these years, then, Cezanne may be counted an impressionist. 

But Cdianne's response to appearances gave him a notion of 
design more vigorously constructed, and evocative of far deeper 
feelings, than any that the impressionists envisaged. To them the 
weft of colour which nature revealed to their specialized visual 
sense was all that mattered; out of that each artist could choose 
unconsciously those harmonies which specially ap|)ealed to him. 
Hut C^nne alw*ays believed in some underlying n*ality of u more 
permanent kind, more consonant with the deeper instincts of 
human nature. The impressionist vision was both too casual and 
too imperfectly organized for him. It missed part of the truth 
wffiich the older masters had apprehended. Cezanne summed up 
his own attitude by saying that his ambition was to do Poussin 
o\*er again after nature, f.e., to incorporate into h clearly organized 
formal unity, like I'oussin’s, the vision of natural appearance as 
enriched by impressionist researches. From this point C^anne's 
personal vision and his personal expression of it were established. 
Such changes as bis style underwent in the succeeding decades 
were only gradual modifications of what be had established once 
for all. The essentials of that style were due, as wc have seen, to 
the special use he made of the impressionist vision. They were 
based u|x)n the most rigorous construction of the design by means 
of the interplay of clearly articulated planes. But the movement 
of these planes, their salience and recession, was interpreted quite 
as much by changes in local colour as by the definition of form by 
light and shade. A characteristic of C^v.anne’s completely realized 
manner is the extreme simplicity of the approach, the fact that 
objects are presented in full frontal a.specl. In nearly all his por- 
the sitter h placed nearly in the centre of the canvas, the 
head and body bring seen nearly in full face. In the land.scapcs 
a similar treatment is found; objecl.s an? extended in plan(?.s par- 
allel to the picture plane, and fre(|uently the main muss will lie 
centrally placed. Such extreme symmetrical simplicity of ap- 
proach rakes us back to the practice of the Italian ]*rimitivc.s. If 
is violently opposed to the iirincipieg of Barexjue tornj)o.sition as 
followed by most of Cezanne’s predece.ssors and by himself In his 
early period. 

Su( h an exaggeratedly simple disposition would pirobably strike 
us as crude and uninteresting if it were not that within the volumes 
which he places before us in Ibis elementary fashion, his analysis 
of changes of surface and plastic movement i.H pushed to an extra- 
ordinary degree, and this is acconi|)anled by innumerable slight 
modulations of colour, so that the whole surface takes on some- 
thing of the inffuity of natural ap{)earance. This practice be 
developed with ever-increasing power In the ’70s and early ’80s. 
the almost laborious scrutiny of infinitesimal colour changes led 
him to load the canvas with repeated layers of colour, though 
without ever losing purity and intensity. Later on he was able to 
get the same multiplicity of surface with thinner layers of colour. 
Together with this he tended also to simplify the colour changes, 
adopting even a regular principle of colour sequences to express 
movements away from the highest relief of any given volume. All 
this was strictly in keeping with his phno.sophical conception of 
the aim of painting. In everything he did he sought a synthesis in 
which the most rigorously logical plastic structure should be com- 
bined with tbe utmost liveliness of surface; that i.s to say, he 
sought, without losing the infinitude of natural appearance, to 
give to it an intelligibiUty and a logical coherence which it lacks. 
This, no doubt, is more or less the problem of all painting; what 
distinguishes C^nne is his endeavour to attain this synthesis 
when each of tbe opposite terms is at iu highest pitch. 

To the lost decade of the 19th century belong some of Us most 
celebrated works: the portrait of Geffrey, which is perhaps un- 
equalled in modem art for the completeness of its realization, the 
complexity aid assurance of its barmonies; several versions of a 
compxxsition of men seated at a caf£ Utble and playing cards, in 
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which the primitive simplicity of the arrangement gives an ele- 
mental grandeur to the forms; and a series of landscapes in which 
the pyramidal mass of Mt. Ste. Victolre dominates the design. 
Even to the end of his life, Cezanne always cherished the hope of 
creating imaginative and ^'poetical” designs of nude figures in 
landscape, after the manner of some of Giorgione’s and Titian’s 
pictures. But in this he was hampered by his extreme reluctance 
to draw from the nude model, and most of these grandiose at- 
tempts remain failures. 

At the very end of his life there seems to have been a kind of 
recrudescence in C6zannc of the romantic tendencies of his youth. 
His paintings become richer, more intense and vivid in colour, 
more agitated in rhythm, more vehement in accent ; they also de- 
part more and more from the careful analysis of natural appear- 
ance of the middle period, as though his long apprenticeship to 
nature had ceased and he felt free to follow unhesitatingly his in- 
stinctive feeling. The middle and end of Cezanne’s life was passed 
in great seclusion at Aix, with occasional visits to Paris. In the 
*8os and ’90s his very name had become almost unknown in the 
larger art circles of Paris, though he never lacked a few enthu- 
siastic admirers. Gradually his fame began to circulate among the 
more intelligent artists, and in 1904 a retrospective exhibition of 
his works in the Autumn Salon revealed to the public the existence 
of this almost unknown genius. It was the only foretaste of his 
posthumous fame which he experienced. He died two years later, 
on Oct. 23, 1906. 

Bibliookapiiy. — G. Coquiot, Cezanne (1919); J. Gasquet, Cizanne 
(1921); G. Riviere, Le Mattre Paul Cizanne (1923); A. Vollard, 
Paul CizannCt trans. N. L. Brown (1924) ; J. Mcicr-Graefc, Cizanne^ 
trans.J. Holroyd-Reccc (1927). (R. Fr.) 

e.G.S. SYSTEM, n system of units which takes as a basis the 
centimetre, the gram and the second. {See Units, Physical and 
Absolute Units.) 
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CHABAZITE, a mineral species belonging to the group 
of zeolites. It occurs as white to flesh-red crystals which vary 
from transparent to translucent and have 
a vitreous lustre. The crystals are rhom- 
bohedral, and the predominating form is 
often a rhombohedron with intcrfacial 
angles of 85® 14'; they therefore closely 
resemble cubes in appearance, and the 
mineral was in fact early (in 1772) de- 
scribed as a cubic zeolite. A characteristic 
feature is the twinning, the crystals being 
in many cases interpenetration twins with 
the corners of small crystals in twinned 
position projecting from the faces of the 
main crystal. A flat lenticular form of 
crystal is also common, this variety being 
known as phacolite (from^aAiy, a lentil). ® ® 

The hardness is 4 J, and the specific gravity 2 o8-2«i6. 

Chemically, chabazite is a complex hydrated calcium and so- 
dium silicate. The composition is, however, variable, and is best 
expressed as an isomorphous mixture of the molecules (Ca,Na2) 
Al2Si40i2+4H20 and (Ca,Na2)Al2(Si30»)2-|-8H20, w'hich are 
analogous to the felspars. Most analyses correspond with a formula 
midway between these extremes, namely (Ca,Na2)Al2(Si08)4 
-1-6H20. Chabazite occurs with other zeolites in the amygda- 
loidal cavities of basaltic rocks; occasionally it has been found in 
gneisses and schists. 

Gmelinite is another species of zeolite w^hich may be mentioned 
here, since it is closely related to chabazite. It forms large flesh- 
red crystals usually of hexagonal habit, and was early known as 
soda-chabazite, it having the composition of chabazite, but with 
sodium predominating over calcium (Na2-Ca) Ali(Si03)4+6H20. 

(L.J.S,) 

CHABLIS, a town of north-central France, in the department 
of Yonne, on iht left bank of the Serein, 14 m. E. of Auxerre by 
road. Pop. (1926) 1,862. Its church of St. Martin belongs to the 
end of the 1 2th century. The town gives its name to a well-known 
white wine (see Burgundy). 

CHABOT, PHILIPPE DE, Seigneur de Bri&n, Count or 
Charny and BuzANgAis (1492?-! 543), admiral of France. The 


Chabot family was one of the oldest and most powerful m Poitou. 
Philippe was a cadet of the Jamac branch. He was a companion 
of Francis I. as a child, and on that king’s accession was loaded 
with honours and estates. After the battle of Pavia he was made 
admiral of France and governor of Burgundy'(i526), and shared 
with Anne de Montmorency the direction of affairs. He was at 
the height of his power in 1535, and commanded the army for 
the invasion of the states of the duke of Savoy; but in the 
campaigns of 1536 and 1537 he was eclipsed by Montmorency, 
and from that moment his influence began to wane. He was ac- 
cused by his enemies of peculation, and condemned on Feb. 10, 
1541, to a fine of 1,500,000 livres, to banishment, and to the con- 
fi.scation of his estates. Through the good offices of Madam 
d’Etampes, however, he obtained the king’s pardon (March 
1541) and was reinstated, while Montmorency in his turn was 
disgraced. He died soon afterwards on June i, 1543. 

Sec the ms. correspondence of Chabot in the Bibliothique Nationale, 
Paris and contemporary memoirs. 

CHABOT, FlLANgOIS (1757-1794), French revolutionaiy, 
born at St. Geniez, near Aveyron, had been a Franciscan friar 
before the Revolution, and after the civil constitution of the 
clergy continued to act as ‘‘constitutional” priest. Then he was 
elected to the Legislative Assembly, sitting at the extreme left, 
and forming with C. Bazire and Merlin de Thionville the 
“Cordelier trio.” Re-elected to the Convention he voted for the 
death of Louis XVI., and opposed the proposal to prosecute the 
authors of the massacre of September. Compromised in the 
falsification of a decree suppressing the India Company and in 
a plot to bribe certain members of the Convention, especially 
Fabre d’Eglantine and C. Bazire, he was made to appear before 
the Revolutionary Tribunal, and was condemned and executed 
on April 5, 1 794. 

See Francois Chabot . . . ^ ses concitoyens, . . . pluviose, an IL 
Mimoire apologeiique, . . . etc. cd. A. Mathicz (1914); J. M. J. A. 
de Bonald, Francois Chabot, membre de la Convention (1908). 

CHABRIAS (4th century b.c.), Athenian general. In 388 
B.c. he defeated the Spartans at Aegina and commanded the fleet 
sent to assist Evagoras, king of Cyprus, against the Persians. In 
378, when Athens joined Thebes against Sparta, he defeated 
Agesilaus near Thel>C5. On this occasion he invented a manoeuvre, 
which consisted in receiving a charge on the left knee, with shields 
resting on the ground and spears pointed against the enemy. In 
376 he defeated the Spartan fleet off Naxos, but, when he might 
have destroyed the enemy, remembering Arginusac (g.v.), he de- 
layed to pick up his dead. Later, when the Athenians joined the 
Spartans, he repulsed Epaminondas before Corinth. In 366, to- 
gether with Callistratus, he was accused of treachery’ in advising 
the surrender of Oropus to the Thebans. He was acquitted, and 
soon after he accepted a command under Tachos, king of Egy’pt, 
who had revolted against Persia. On the outbreak of the Social 
War (357) he joined Chares in the command of the Athenian 
fleet. He lost his life in an attack on the island of Chios, prob- 
ably in the same year. 

5 ff Cornelius Nepos, Chabrias; Xenophon, HrlUnica, v, 1-4; Diod. 
Sic. XV. 29-34; Cambridge Ancient History, vol. vi. (1927) chapters 
iii., vi. and viii. (with useful bibliography). See also Delian League. 

CHABRIER^ ALEXIS EMMANUEL (i84i-iSo4>, 

French compioser, was bom at Ambert, Puy de Dome, on Jan. 18, 
1841, and first attracted general attention in 1883 by his brilliant 
orchestral rhapsody entitled Espana, the themes of which he had 
jotted down when travelling in Spain. His opera Gwendoline, pro- 
duced at Brussels on April 10, 1886, was successful too and still 
more so its successor, of a lighter type, Le Roi malgri ltd, which 
was brought out in Paris at the Opera Comique. 

CHACMA, the Cape baboon, Papio porcarius, inhabiting the 
mountains of ^uth Africa as far north as the Zambezi. The size 
of an English mastiff, this powerful baboon is blackisb-grey in 
colour with a tinge of green due to the yellow rings on the hairs. 
Unlike most of its tribe, it is a good climber. It is destructive 
to crop>s. 

C&ACOy a territory of northern Argentina, part of a large 
district known as the Gran Chaco, bounded north by the terri- 
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tory of Fonnosa, cast by Paraguay and Corricntes, south by 
Santa F6, and west by Santiago del Estero and Salta. The Ber- 
me jo river forms its northern boundary, and the Paraguay and 
Parani rivers its eastern. Pop. (1914) 46,274; (1926 estimate) 
58,160; area, 52,741 sq. miles. The northern part consists of a 
vast plain filled with numberless lagoons; the southern part is 
slightly higher and is covered with dense forests, occasionally 
broken by open grassy spaces. Its forests contain many species 
of trees of great economic value; among them is the quebracho, 
which is exported for the tannin which it contains. The capital, 
Resistencia, with a population of 21,322 is situated on the Parana 
river opposite the city of Corrientes. There is railway communi- 
cation between Santa Fe and Resistencia. 

CHACO CANYON, a tract of about 20.000 ac. in north- 
western New Mexico, U.S.A., set apart in 1907 as a national monu- 
ment. It contains the most remarkable architectural remains of 
prehistoric North America and has yielded a rich collection of 
objects illustrative of a vanished civilization. The buildings, which 
sometimes attained a height of at least four storeys, show a variety 
of methods in stone construction. Several are of enormous size. 
Pueblo Bonito, the largest, mea.suring 667 ft. by 315 ft.; a wall 
still standing rises to 48 feet. This building, like most of the 
others, constituted a veritable village and contained 800 rooms 
and 32 kivas, or large ceremonial halls. Chetro-Kettle and Penasco 
Blanco are similar structures, while other ruins show that the 
private house also was in use. 

CHACONNE, a slow dance, introduced into Spain by the 
Moors, now obsolete. It resembled the Passacaglia (q^v.). The 
word is used also of the music composed for this dance — ^a slow, 
stately movement in j*time. Such a movement was often intro- 
duced into a sonata, and formed the conventional finale to an 
opera or ballet until the time of Gluck. The most famous of all 
chaconnes is that of Bach for violin unaccompanied — a colossal 
example which is generally played as an independent piece, though 
it is actually a movement in one of his violin sonatas (No. 4), 

CHAD (Ceadda), saint (d. 672), brother of Cedd, whom 
he succeeded as abbot at Lastingham, was consecrated bishop of 
the Northumbrians by Wine, the West Saxon bishop, at the re- 
quest of Oswy in 664. On the return of Wilfrid from France, 
where he had been sent to be consecrated to the same see. a dis- 
pute arose, which was settled by Theodore in favour of Wilfrid. 
Chad thereupon retired to Lastingham, whence with the permis- 
sion of Oswy he was summoned by Wulfhere of Mercia to .succeed 
his bishop Jaruman (d. 667 ). Chad built a mona.siery at Barrow 
in Lincolnshire and fixed his sec at Lichfield. 

See Bede’s I/isi. EccL; Eddius, Vita xiv., xv., ed. J. Raine, 

Rolls scries (i87g). 

CHAD, a lake of northern Central Africa lying between 12® 
50' and 14® 10' N. and 13° and 15® E. It lies about 850ft. above 
the sea in the borderland between the Sudan and the Sahara. The 
lake has greatly shrunken since it was first seen by Europeans; this 
is attributed to the progressive desiccation of the region. Thus a 
town which in 1850 was on the southern margin of the lake was in 
1905 over 20m. from it. But as the west shore is fierfectly flat, 
a slight rise in the water causes the inundation of a considerable 
area, a fact to be remembered in considering the estimates made 
as to the size of the lake. In any case the Chad is but the rem- 
nant of what in recent geological times was a very much brger 
sheet of water spreading south, north east and east of its present 
limits. A considerable area lying to the north-east is below the 
level of the lake. Around the north-west and north shores is a con- 
tinuous chain of gently sloping sand-hills covered wdth bush. In 
the east, the country of Kanem, the desiccation has been most 
marked. Along this coast b a continuous chain of islands run- 
ning from north-west to south-east. They arc generally low, being 
composed of sand and clay, and lie from 5 to 20m. from the 
shore, which throughout its eastern side nowhere faces open 
water. Two principal groups of islands are distinguished, the Ruri 
archipelago in the south, and the Buduma in the north. The in- 
habitants of Buduma were noted pirates until reduced to order 
by the French. The coastline b, in general, undefined and 
marshy, and broken into numerous bays and peninsulas. It b also, 


especially on the east, lined by lagoons which communicate with 
the lake by intricate channels, while across the middle of the lake 
are numerous mud-banks, marshes, blonds and dense growths of 
aqueous plants. Another stretch of marsh usually cuts of! the 
northernmost part of the lake from the central sections. The open 
water varies in depth from 3ft. in the north-west to over 20 in 
the south. Fed by the Shari and other rivers, the lake has no 
outlet. The flood water brought down by the Shari in December 
and January causes the lake to rbc to a maximum of 24ft., the 
w*atcr spreading over low-lying ground, left dry again in May or 
June. But after several seasons of heuNy minfall the waters have 
remained for years beyond their low -water level. Nevertheless 
the loss by evaporation (estimated in the dry season to be loin. 
a month) and percolation is believed to exceed the amount of 
water received. 

The southern basin of Chad is described under the Shari, which 
empties its waters into the Lake about the middle of the southern 
shore, forming a delta of considerable extent. Beyond the south- 
east corner of the lake is a channel or depression known as the 
Soro or Bahr-el-Ghuzal (not to be confounded with the Bahr-cl- 
Ghazal affluent of the Nile). This channel goes norlh-north-ea.st 
and some 250m. from the lake reaches its lowe.st point, 500(1. 
l»clow Chad, in what is known as the Kiri lake (now dry). The 
remarkable levels led to the supposition of a connection between 
the basins of the Chad and the Nile. The French explorer, Jean 
Tilho, in his 1912*17 exiK^dition showed that this was not the case 
and that the Chad is a closed basin. The Soro depression contin- 
ues north-east some distance beyond Kiri. Then in the valleys 
between the Tibesli and Ennedi mountain.s the ground gradually 
rises and forms the watershed between Nile and Chad. In this 
direction, however, Chad at one time extended to the foothills of 
Tibesti and Borku. Besides the Shari, the Vedseram and Ulgc 
enter the Chad on the south. The only other important affluent 
of the Chad is the Waube or Yo (otherwise the Kumadugu Yobc), 
which rise.s near Kano, and flowing ea.stward enters the lake on its 
western side 40m. N. of Kuka. 

Lake Chad is supposed to have been known by reixirt to Ptol- 
emy, and is identified by some writers with the Kura lake of the 
middle ages. It was first .seen by white men in 1823 when it was 
reached i)y way of Trifwli by Waller Oudney, Hugh Clapjierton 
and Dixon Denham. By them the lake was named Waterloo. In 
1850 James Richardson, accompanied by Heinrich Barth and 
Adolf Overweg, reached the lake, also via Tripoli, and Gverweg 
was the first EurojHMn to navigate its waters (1851). The lake 
was visited by Eduard V’ogel (1855) and by Gustav Nachtigal 
{1870), the last-named investigating its hydrography in some de- 
tail. Owing to an exaggerated Udief in its economic importance 
there was during the partition of Africa a “race” for Lake Chad; 
in 1890-93 its shores were divided by treaty between Great 
Britain, France and Germany. Thii first of these nations to make 
good its footing in the region was France. A small steamer, 
brought from the Congo by Emile Gcntil, was in 1897 launched 
on the Shari, and, reaching the Chad, navigated the southern part 
of the lake. A British force under Col. T. L. N. Morland visited 
the western or Bomu side of the lake at the beginning of 1902, and 
in May of the same year the Germans reached Chad from the 
Cameroons. In 1902-03 French officers under Col. Destenave 
made detailed .surveys of the south-eastern and eastern shores and 
the adjacent islands. In 1905 Boyd Alexander, a British officer, 
found that the lake then contained few stretches of open water. 
Later travellers found a good deal of open water; the extent of 
the water varying from year to year. One of the ancient trade 
routes across the Sahara from Tripoli to Kuka in Bornu strikes 
the lake at its north-west comer, but this has lost much of its 
former importance. As one of the results of the World War, 
that part of the lake region which was German passed (1919) 
under French mandate. 

See the works of Denham, Clapperton, Barth and Nachtigal dted 
in the biographical notices: Jean Tilho in La Giof>raphie (March, 
1906) ; and the Geoe, Journal, vol. Ivi. (1920) ; Boyd Alexander, from 
the Siger to the Sue, vol. i. (1907) ; A. Chevalier, Mmion Chari- Lac 
Tchad i0o^»oo4 (1908); £, Lenfant, La Grande Route du Tchad 
(1905); H. Freydenberg, Riude sur le Teheed et le batiin du Chari 
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(1908): P. H. Lamb, *'Notes on a visit to Lake Chad” in Geog. 
Journal (Dec. X92X). 

CHADDERTON, an urban district of Lancashire, England, 
on the river Irk, xm. W. of Oldham. Pop. (1921), 28,721. It is 
a textile town, with some metal-working. 

CHADERTON, LAURENCE (?i536-i64o), Puritan 
divine, was bom at Lees Hall, Oldham, Lancashire, was educated 
at Christ’s college, Cambridge, and on the foundation of Emman- 
uel college in 1584, Sir Walter Mildmay, the founder, chose 
Chaderton for the first master. Chaderton was one of the four di- 
vines appointed to represent the Puritans at the Hampton Court 
conference; and he was also one of the translators of the Bible. 
He provided for 12 fellows and more than 40 scholars in Em- 
manuel college. Fearing that he might havo a successor who 
held Arminian doctrines, he resigned the mastership in favour of 
John Preston. He died on Nov. 13, 1640, at the age of about 
103, preserving his bodily and mental faculties to the end. 

Chaderton published a sermon preached at St. Paul’s Cross 
about 1580, and a treatise On Justification at Leyden. Other 
theological works remain in manuscript. 

CHADRON, a city of north-western Nebraska, U.S.A., in the 
heart of the Pine Ridge country, at an altitude of 3,370ft.; the 
county seat of Dawes county. It is on Federal highway 20 and 
the Chicago and North We.stern railway. The population was 
4,412 in 1920 (91% native white), and was estimated locally at 
5,200 in 1928. Pine-clad buttes give the city a delightful setting, 
and the Black hills of South Dakota are visible in the distance. 
It is the trade centre of a fine cattle and farming region, a division 
point on the railway, which maintains a roundhouse and machine 
shops here, and the seat of a State normal college (established 
1911), which has an enrolment of over 1,200. There is a land- 
ing field for aeroplanes at the fair-grounds. The Pine Ridge In- 
dian reservation (in South Dakota) is 35m. north, and 8m. south 
is a State park, which had 101,900 visitors in 1927. Chadron was 
settled in 1885 and incorporated in 1886. 

CHADWICK, SIR EDWIN (1800-1890), English sanitary 
reformer, was bora at Longsight, near Manchester, Jan. 24, 1800, 
and was educated for the bar. His essays in the Westminster 
Review (mainly on different methods of applying scientific knowl- 
edge to the business of government) introduced him to the notice 
of Jeremy Bentham, who engaged him as a literary assistant and 
left him a handsome legacy. In 1832 he was employed by the 
royal commission on the poor laws as an investigator, and in 

1833 he was made a full member of that body. In conjunction 
with Nassau W. Senior he drafted the rcjwt of 1834 which pro- 
cured the passing of the new poor law. His special contribution 
was the institution of the union as the area of administration. 
He favoured, however, a much more centralized system of admini- 
stration than was adopted, and complained that the reform of 

1834 was fatally marred by the rejection of his scheme for the 
management of poor law relief by salaried officers controlled from 
a central board, the boards of guardians acting merely as inspec- 
tors. In 1834 he was appointed secretary to the poor law com- 
missioners. His relations with his official chiefs became much 
strained, and the disagreement led among other causes, to the 
dissolution of the poor law commission in 1846. Chadwick’s 
chief contribution to political controversy w^as his constant advo- 
cacy of entrusting certain departments of local affairs to trained 
and selected experts, instead of to representatives elected on the 
principle of local self-government. While still officially connected 
with the poor law he had taken up the question of sanitation. His 
report on ‘The Sanitary Condition of the Labouring Population” 
(1842) is a valuable historical document. He was a commissioner 
of the Board of Health for improring the water supply, drainage 
and cleansing of great to\sTis, from its establishment in 1848 to 
its abolition in 1854. He was made K.C.B. in 1889. He died at 
East Sheen, Surrey, on July 6, 1S90. 

See a volume on The EvUs of Disunity in Central and Local Ad- 
ministration . , . and the New Centrauzation for the Peofde, by 
Edwin Chadwick (1885) ; also B. W. Richardson, The Health of 
Nations, a Review of the Works of Edwin Chadwick, with a Bio- 
graphical Introduction (1887). Many of his statistiAl papers are 
to be found in the Journal of the Royal Statistical Society. 


CHAEREMON9 Athenian dramatist of the first half of the 
4th century b.c. Aristotle (RhetoriCy iii. 12) says his works were 
intended for reading, not for representation. According to Suidas, 
he wrote comedy as well as tragedy, and the title of his AckUks, 
Slayer of Thersites suggests that it was a satyric drama. His Con- 
taurus is described by Aristotle (Poet, i. 12) as a rhapsody in all 
kinds of metres. The fragments of Chaeremon are correct in form 
and have an easy rhythm, but are marred by a florid style. It is 
not agreed whether he is the author of three epigrams in the Greek 
Anthology (Palatine vii. 469, 720, 721) which bear his name. 

See H. Bartsch, De Chaeremone Po'ita tragico (1843) ; fragments in 
A. Nauck, Fragmenta Tragicorum Graecorum, 

CHAEREMON, of Alexandria (ist century a.d.) Stoic phil- 
osopher and grammarian. He was superintend^t of part of the 
Alexandrian library and belonged to the higher ranks of the 
priesthood. In a.d. 49 he was summoned to Rome, with Alex- 
ander of Aegae, to become tutor to the youthful Nero. He was 
the author of a History of Egypt; of works on Comets, Egyptian 
Astrology, and Hieroglyphics; and of a treatise on Expletive 
Conjunctions. Chaeremon was the chief of the party which ex- 
plained the Egyptian religious system as an allegory of the 
worship of nature. He can hardly be identical with the Chaeremon 
who accompanied (c, 26 b.c.; Strabo zvii. p. 806) Aelius Gallus, 
praefect of Egypt, on a journey into the interior. 

Fragments in C. Muller, Fragmenta Jlistoricorum Graecorum, iii. 
49S-499. 

CHAERONEIA, an ancient town of Boeotia, about 7m. 
W. of Orchomenus. It may be the Homeric Arne. The site is 
partly occupied by the village of Kapraena; the ancient citadel 
was known as the Petrachus, and there is a theatre cut in the 
rock. Until the 4th century b.c. it was a dependency of Orcho- 
menus. Its importance lay in its strategic position, the last serious 
obstacle to an invader of central Greece from the north. Two 
great battles were fought on this site in antiquity. In 338 b.c. 
Philip II. of Macedon defeated a confederation of Greek States 
{see below). In 86 b.c. the Roman general L. Cornelius Sulla 
defeated the army of Mithridates VI., Idng of Pontus, near Chae- 
roneia. Numerical superiority was neutralized by judicious choice 
of ground and the steadiness of the legionaries. Chaeroncia was 
the birthplace of Plutarch, who returned to his native town in 
old age, and was long held in honour. Pausanias (ix. 40) mentions 
the divine honours accorded at Chaeroneia to the sceptre of 
Agamemnon. {Iliad, ii. 101.) A colossal seated lion a little to the 
south-east of the site marks the grave of the Boeotians who fell 
fighting against Philip. This lion was found broken to pieces; the 
tradition that it was blown up by Odysseus Androutsos is incor- 
rect (see Murray, Handbook for Greece, ed. 5. 1884, p. 409). It 
was re-crcctrd in 1905. 

Biduocrapuy. — ^Thucydides iv. 76; Diodorus xvl. 85-86; PluUrch, 
Alexander, di. 9; Sulla, chs. 16-19; Appian, Milhridatica, chs. 42-45; 
W. M. Leake, Travels in Northern Greece (London, 1835), li. 
112-117, IQ2-201; B. V. Head, Historia Numorum (Oxford, 1887), 
p. 292; J. Kromaycr, Antike Schlachtf elder in Grierhenland (Berlin, 
x 903 )» PP‘ 127-195; G. Sotiriades in Athen. Mitteil. 1903, pp. 30X ff.; 
1905^ p. 120; 1906, p, 396; "KpxmK,, 1908, p. 65. 

CI^ERONEIA, BATTLE OF, 33S b.c. This is of great 

historical importance as the \dctory by which Philip (9.0.) defi- 
nitely established the Macedonian supremacy in Greece. In mili- 
tary history, however, too little is known of its details to give it 
marked significance. Philip’s path into Boeotia was barred by the 
allied Athenians and Thebans both at the western route from 
Cytinium to Amphissa and the eastern pass of ParapoUmii from 
Elateia to Chaeroneia. Philip first placed himself at Elateia ; then, 
by a ruse of withdrawal, put the defenders of the western route 
still more off their guard and, moving from Cytinium by nig^t, 
debouched into western Boeotia at Amphissa. He was thus on 
the rear of but at a distance from the defenders of the eastern 
pass, who thereupon fell back from Parapotamii. But instead of 
passing eastwards through hilly country which would have aided 
the resistance, he switched his army back to Elateia, moved unop- 
posed through the pass of Parapotamii and descended upon 
enemy’s main army at Chaeroneia. Philip placed his 18-year old 
son, Alexander, in charge of the left wing, where his best 
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faced the redoubtable Thebans and after a bitter struggle gained 
the upper hand. Meanwhile he had retired his right wing elasti- 
cally before the onset of the Athenians untfl he had drawn them 
on to low ground while he had retired on to a rising slope. Then, 
suddenly he launched a counterstroke and disrupted the Athe- 
nians. Both the victorious Macedonian wings now converged I 
inwards upon the allied centre and crushed it between them. \ 


With the overthrow of the Theban army and the annihilation of 
the famous ''Sacred Band’’ the sceptre of military as well as of 
political supremacy passed to the “new model ’ army of Mace- 
donia that Philip had created. (See also Mantineu; Granicus, 
Battle of the; Alexander.) 

CHAETOGNATHA, a small group of transparent and for 
the most part pelagic organisms, whose {x>sition is very isolated. 
There arc eight genera and 38 species; the best -known genu.<^ is 
Saf^itta with 27 species. These animals exist in extraordinary 
quantities, so that under certain conditions the surface of the sea 
seems almost stiff with the incredible multitude of organisms 
which pervade it. Rough seas cause them to drop into deeper 
water. Deep-sea forms also occur, but the group is esstmtially 
pelagic. The Chaetognatha form part of the diet of pelagic 
fishes. They are very voracioas readily devouring herring fry as 
big as themselves. 

As a rule the body is i to 3 cm. in length, though some species 
are larger, by 4 or 5 mm. in breadth, and is shaj^cd something 
like a torpedo with side tlanges and a slightly swollen, rounded 
head. It can be divided into three regions — (i. ) head, (ii.) trunk, 
and (hi.) tail, separated from one another by two transverse 


septa. The almost spherical head is covered by a hood which can 
hi? retracted; it lH*ars upon its side a number of sickle -shaped, 


chitinous hooks and rows of low 
spines. A pair of eyes lie dorsally. 
The trunk contains a spacious 
body-cavity filled during the 
breeding season by the swollen 
ovaries, and the same is true of 
the toil, substituting testes for 
ovaries. 

The skin consists of a trans- 
parent cuticle excreted by the un- 
derlying ectoderm; beneath this 
is a basement membrane; and 
then a layer of longitudinal mus- 
cle fibres which are limited in- 
side by a layer of peritoneal cells. 
The muscles are striated and ar- 
ranged in four quadrants. Along 
each side of the body stretches a 
horizontal fin and a similar flange 
surrounds the tail. 

The mouth opens on to the 
ventral surface of the head. It 
leads into a straight alimentary 
canal whose walls consist of a 
layer of ciliated ceils, ensheathed 
in a thin layer of peritoneal ceils. 
There Is no armature, and there 
are no glands, and the whole tract 
can be divided only into an 
oesophagus and an intestine. A 
median mesentery running dorso- 
vent rally supports the alimentary 
canal and is continued behind it 



Chaetognatha. arrow. womi.** 

A GROUP OF TRANSPARENT ORGAN- 
ISMS WHICH EXIST IN GREAT QUAN- 
TITIES NEAR THE SURFACE OF THE 
OPEN SEA 

into the tail, thus dividing the 


body cavity into two lateral halves. 

There arc no specialized circulatory, respiratory or excretory 
organs. The nervous system consists of a cerebral ganglion in the 
head, and a ventral ganglion in the trunk, with lateral commis- 
sures uniting these ganglia on each side. There is a minute but 
extensive nervous plexus all over the body. 

Chaetognatha are hermaphrodite. The ovaries are attached to 
the side walls of the trunk region; between them and the body 
wall lie the two oviducts whose inner and anterior end is closed. 


their outer ends opening one on each aide of the anus, where the 
trunk joins the tail. This oviduct fits closely over a second duct, 
the receptacuium seminis, which the spermatozoa enter, passing 
through the walls and finally reachii^ the ripe o\nim. Temporary 
oviducts are formed at each oviposition. A number of ova ripen 
simultaneously. The two testes lie in the tail and the spermatozoa 
pass out through short vasa deferentia with internal ciliated 
jfunnels. 

With hardly on exception the transparent eggs are laid into the 
sea and float on its surface. The development is direct i\nd there 
is no larval stage. As in some insects, the cells destined to form 
the reproductive organs arc very early apparent. 

The great bulk of the group is pelagic, as the trans]>arcnt nature 
of all their tissues indicates. They move by flexing their bodies. 
The ClLielognaiha appear to have no clo.se rclaii\'es, and probably 
arose from the primitive PnHoelomatf stock in very ancient times. 
Recently Meek has attempted to show that they arc related to 
the vertebrates. {See also TtANKToN. t 

Set G. T. Burfirld, “Sagitta” {LM.B.C, Mtmoirst .xxviii. igJ7); 
Meek, Proi. Zool. Soc. (Lond. 1938). 

CHAETOPODA, originally a zoological class, including all 
the Annelida (qa .). except the Echiuroidea F. E Beddard 

uses the term to cover the modern classes Archiannelida, Poly- 
chaeta, Oligochaeta, Ilirudinea (leeches) and Myzostomida 
(q.v ). Parker and Haswell {Textbook of Zoology) use the term 
to include only the Polychaetes and Oligochaetes. The charac- 
teristic feature of Chaetopoda is the possession of bristles (setae). 
The term is now obsolete. 

CHAFER, a word used in modern speech to distinguish the 
beetles of the family Scarabaeidoe, and more especially those 
species which feed on leaves in the adult state. For the characters 
of the Scarabaeidae, see CuLEoexERA. This family includes a 
large number of Ijeetles, some of which feed on dung and others 
on vegetable tissues. The cockchafers and their near allies belong 
to the subfamily Melolonthime, and the rose-ihufers to the 
Ceionunav; in both (he beetles eat Ic'uve.H, and their grubs s|)end 
a Jong life underground devouring roots In Britain the Melo- 
lorn bines that are usually noted as injurious are the two species 
of cockchafer (MelolofUtm vulftaris and M. hippoenstani ) , large 
heavy beetles with black pubescent prothorax, brown elytra and 
an elongated pointed tail-process; the summer-chafer (Rhizo^ 
trof’us solstitialis), a smaller pale brown chafer; and the still 
smaller garden-chafer or “cockerbundy ” (Phyllupertha horticola)^ 
which has a dark green prothorax and brown elytra. Of the 
C'ctoniines, the beautiful metallic green ruse-chafer, Cetonia 
auratiiy sometimes causes damage, especially in garden.s. The 
larvae of the chafer.s are heavy, soft-skinned grubs, with hard 
brown heads provided with powerful mandiiiles, three pairs of 
well-developed legs, and a swollen abdomen. As they grow, they 
Ijccome strongly flexed towards the ventral surface, and lie curled 
up in their earthen cells, feeding on roots. The larval life lusts 
several years, and in hard frosts the grubs go deep down away 
from the surface. Pupation takes place in the autumn, and though 
the perfect insect emerges from the cuticle very soon afterwards, 
it remains in its underground cell until the ensuing summer. After 
pairing, the female crawls down into the soil to lay her eggs. The 
grubs of chafers, when turned up by the plough, are greedily 
devoured by t^^ultry, pigs and various wild birds. When the 
beetles become numerous, they are usually shaken off the trees 
where they rest on to sheets or tarred boards. On the continent of 
Europe chafers arc far more numerous than in Britain, and the 
rural governments in Fnmcc give rewards for their destruction. 

The anatomy of Meloloniha is described in a memoir by H. £. 
Strau&s-Durckhcim ( i S28) . 

CHAFF, the husks left after threshing grain f A .S. ceaf, allied 
to O.II Gcr. cheva, a husk or [Kxit; also hay and .straw chopped 
fine as food for cattle; hence, the worthless part of anything. The 
colloquial phrase, to chafi, meaning to make fun of a person, is 
deriv^ from this word, or from “to chafe/' meaning to irritate. 

CHAFFARINAS or ZAFFARINES, a group of islands 
belonging tc^ Spain, oS the north coast of Morocco, 2^ m. to the 
north of Cafic del Agna. Pop. c. 320. The islands, which were the 
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Tresinsidae of the Romans and the Zafrdn of the Arabs, were 
occupied by Spain in 1848. The Spanish Government undertook 
the construction of breakwaters to unite the central island, 
Isabella II., with the neighbouring islet of El Rey, in order to 
enclose a deep and already sheltered anchorage. The largest 
island, Del Congreso, is rocky and hilly. 

CHAFF-CUTTER: see Farm Machinery. 

CHAFFINCH, a bird (Fringilla coclebs), belonging to the 
family FringUlidae (see Finch), distinguished, in the male sex, by 
the deep greyish blue of its crown feathers, the yellowish green of 
its rump, two conspicuous bars of white on the wing coverts, and 
the reddish brown passing into vinous red of the throat and 
breast. The female is drab, but shows the same white markings 
as the male; the young males resemble the females until after 
the first autumn moult. The chaffinch breeds early, and its song 
may be heard in February. It builds its nest on trees and bushes, 
preferring those overgrown with lichens. The nest is composed 
of moss and wool, lined with grass and feathers. It lays four or 
five eggs of a pale purplish buff, streaked and spotted with pur- 
plish red. In spring the chaffinch is destructive to early flowers, 
and to young radishes and turnips; in summer it feeds on in.sects 
and their larvae, while in autumn and winter its food consists of 
grain and other seeds. On the continent of Europe the chaffinch 
is a favourite song-bird. In winter chaffinches form small flocks, 
often composed solely of males. 

CHAFING-DISH, a sort of portable grate heated with 
charcoal, and used for cooking or keeping food warm. In a light 
form, and heated over a spirit lamp, it is also used for cooking 
various dainty dishes at table. 

CHAGOS, an archipelago in the Indian ocean, belonging to 
Great Britain and administered by Mauritius, set around the 
Chagos bank (circumference c. 270m.), in 4° 44' to 7° 39' S., and 
70" 55' to 72® 52' E. Total land area, 76 square miles. The atolls 
on the south and cast side of the bank have disappeared through 
subsidence; a few — Egmont, Danger, Eagle and Three Brothers — 
still remain, but most of (he population (445 in 1921, a large pro- 
portion being negro labourers from Mauritius) is centred on 
Diego Garcia, which lies on the south-ea.st side, and is nearly 13m. 
long by 6m. wide. The lagoon is enclosed by two coral barriers 
and is accessible to the largest vessels on the north side. The 
French occupied the islands in 1791 from Mauritius, and the oil 
industry (from which the group is sometimes called the Oil 
islands ) came into the hands of French Creoles. In 1814 Mauri- 
tius and its dependencies were ceded to England. Large quantities 
of coconut oil are exported annually (over i34,ooogals. in 1925 
against ioo,ooogal. per ann. 20 years ago). Other exports are 
coconuts, copra, guano and salted fish, 

CHAGRES, a village of the Republic of Panama, on the 
Atlantic coast of the Isthmus, at the mouth of the Chagres river, 
and about 8 m. W. of Col6n. It has a harbour from 10 to 12 ft. 
deep, which is difficult to enter, however, on account of bars at 
its mouth. The port was discovered by Columbus in 1502, and 
was opened for traffic with Panama, on the Pacific coast, by way 
of the Chagres river, in the i6th century. With the decline of 
Porto Bello in the i8th century Chagres became the chief Atlantic 
port of the Isthmus, and was at the height of its importance dur- 
ing the great rush of gold-hunters across the Isthmus to California 
in 1849 and the years immediately following. With the completion 
of the Panama railway in 1855, however, travel was diverted to 
Col6n, and Chagres soon became a village of miserable huts, with 
no evidence of its former importance. On a high rock at the 
mouth of the river stands the castle of Lorenzo, w^hich was de- 
stroyed by Sir Henry Morgan when he captured the town in 1671, 
but was rebuilt soon afterwards by the Spaniards. Chagres was 
again captured in 1740 by British forces under Admiral Edward 
Vernon. 

CHAIN-GANG^ an American method of handling convicts, 
working principally on State road construction, stone quarrying 
and bridge building in the States of Virginia, North Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida and Alabama. The convicts arc generally housed 
in temporary buildings of rough construction with inadequate 
sanitary arrangements, and are more or less isolated. In Virginia 


and Alabama the buildings are of a portable type, similar in con- 
struction to an army barrack. In some instances in Georgia a 
steel wagon cage is used. These cages are about iS ft. long and 

10 ft. wide and sometimes house as many as z8 men, sleeinng in 

triple-decked bunks. The housing conditions differ in the several 
States, Alabama having by far the best conditions. In all of the 
camps except Alabama some method of chaining the men who are 
not trusties is in use. The most common method is the use of the 
‘'bull-chain,” 4 ft. long, weighing about 3 lb., which is attached to 
a heavy iron cuff riveted around the right ankle. In going to and 
from work and during the time the convicts are confined in their 
quarters, the end of the bull-chain is attached to a long master 
chain which keeps all of the convicts leashed together. Some- 
times, especially in the case of men who have attempted to or 
who have escaped and been returned, step-chains are used in ad- 
dition to the bull-chain. These arc attached by the use of leg 
irons, to both ankles, and are from 15 in. to 22 in. in length. 
Harsh methods of punishment prevail, ranging from solitary con- 
finement on diminished rations to whipping, and, in Georgia, to the 
use of antiquated stocks and sweat-boxes. While, due to the long 
outdoor season, the labour of chain-gangs affords a great saving 
in the cost of road construction and is valuable in the prevention 
of idleness on the part of prisoners, the chaining of the men 
cannot help but have a definite demoralizing effect. In addition 
to the State chain-gangs there are in many localities similar 
county chain-gajigs. (W. B. Co.) 

CHAIN MANUFACTURE is the fabrication of a series of 
links, usually of metal, which are joined together by one of several 
methods. A chain provides a flexible loop or a connection between 
objects. The metal of the link is sometimes twisted to form a 
knot, or welded to strengthen the connection. Many methods of 
manufacturing chain by hand and machinery are now in vogue. 
Although a small quantity of chain is used for holding prisoners 
in check, the bulk of it serves man in various phases of his daily 
life. On the sea it is used for huge ship anchor chains, deck lashing 
chains, steering gear chains, buoy chains, etc. Railways use safety 
chains, brake chains, conductor’s valve chains, etc. For motor 
travel on wet and icy roadways, anti-skid chains are used. Likewise 
on the farm, in the mine, the forest, the shop or on any extensive 
engineering operation, usage is found for chain. 

There arc three general classifications of chain: welded, weld- 
less and transmission, the latter being literally a weldless style. 
Various materials are used in the manufacture of chain. Precious 
metals and semi-precious stones are formed into chains for jewel- 
lery and ornaments. Industrial chains are made from iron, steel, 
brass, bronze, nickel, aluminium and other metals or alloys. The 
large majority of commercial chain is made from wrought iron or 
steel. Wrought iron has had preference among fire-welded chain 
makers for many years. Wrought iron is generally regarded as the 
most reliable material in the manufacture of chains for uses where 
a failure would endanger life or property. It has considerable duc- 
tility, weldability and rust resistance. However, many reliable 
chains are made from steel. 

Workmanship. — ^Hand and machine-made chain links usually 
go through several processes before they are ready for assembling 
into chains. Exceptions are in the instances of links used in cast 
chain, knotted chains and chain made directly from the solid bar. 
These processes vary widely in the different (>T>es of chain. In 
hand-made chain, the first operation consists of cutting the bar 
into short sections to a predetermined length, go\Tmed by the 
size of the link to be made. This short section is flattened, usually 
called “scarfed,” at each end and then bent into a U shape. The 
scarfed ends are then brought to a welding temperature, threaded 
through the last finished link, and the weld completed by hammer- 
ing. To give the welded end a finished appearance, concave tools, 
called **dolIies,” are sometimes placed ovtT the weld and by addi- 
tional hammering on the doilies, the weld is smoothed and shaped. 
The heating material for the chain maker’s furnace is either coke, 

011 or gas. 

By the use of machines some of these operations in this method 
are eliminated and others made easier. Bars or rods of metal are 
wound by machine into oval coils and single convolutions of the 
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coils are cut on an angle of about 45*^, thus furnishing single- 
scarfed links ready for placing in the furnace to be heated. When 
the scarfed ends arc at a welding temperature, the link is removed 
from the fire, threaded into the last completed link and the weld 
completed. Completion of the weld is accomplished with the aid 
of a hand hammer which is used to close the scarfed ends of the 
link toother with a few blows. From this point the weld is com- 
pleted in a power hammer, equipped with dies which fit over the 
welded end of the link. These hammers are operated by foot 
power, direct drive or indirect drivT from some remote source of 
[)ower. Chains made by this method have a slight twist in them. 
This twist is caused by the coiling operation. When the chain is 
for uses where this twist would be objectionable the twist is re- 
moved in a power hammer having especially designed dies, which 
straighten each link immediately after it is welded. 

Electric Welded Chain, — This is the latest development in 
welded chain manufacture. A large part of the world's tonnage 
of small welded chain is now made by this method. Sizes up to 
j in. diameter are commercially made in large quantities. Any 
of the larger sizes can be electrically welded but manufacturing 
costs in 1928 were too high. Three t>'pcs of electric welds arc in 
general use at the present time — the butt weld, the half-butt weld 
and the flash weld. All of these are of the resistance ty’pe, in which 
the electric current, passing through the material and across the 
butted ends of the Knk, produces sufficient heat to raise the metal 
to the welding or fusing temperature. A later development in 
electric chain welding is called “percussion welding,’* but it is not 
being used commercially. In this latter method, an electrically 
charged condenser is discharged across the butted ends of a 
chain link. 

Links for electric welding are prepared differently than for fire 
welding. In the electric method, coils of wire or rods arc passed 
through a chain-forming machine, which automatically straightens 
the wire, cuts the required length, threads the wire into the last 
completed link and forms the link, making a continuous chain 
ready for the welding machine. This butted chain is passed 
through a chain-welding machine which welds the links. Some 
welding machines weld alternate links and others consecutive links. 
They are automatic with one operator attending many machines, 
or semi-automatic, requiring the services of an operator for each 
machine. In the electric-weld process the weld is usually made 
at the .side of the link. In the fire-weld process the weld is usually 
at the end of the link, the exception being certain very large sizes 
which are sometimes made with the weld at the side. Some electric- 
welded chain is made with weld at the end of the link, but this is 
the exception, rather than the rule. In the upset -welding method 
the links are welded at a relatively low temperature and the butted 
ends pressed together by a relatively low pressure. This type of 
weld is characterized by the extruded metal at the weld, forming a 
bulge which is seldom trimmed off. The .semi-upset welding 
method is similar to the full-upset, with the exception that when 
the weld is about to be completed a die is placed over one-half 
the diameter of the material at the butted portion. This die pre- 
vents the metal from being forced to the outer side of the link. 

Flash welding is also of the re.sistancc type. It is distinguished 
by a small amount of metal extruded at the butted ends when the 
pressure is applied to form the weld. Because of the pressure 
and closeness of the electrodes, this excess metal, sometimes called 
the “flash,” takes the shape of a flattened ring, differing in this 
respect from the bulge of the upset-weld. The “flash” is trimmed 
off close to the diameter of the material, leaving a smooth weld 
which, when polished, defies detection. 

Welded ch^ is used largely in the straight link variety; how- 
ever, some use is also made of twisted links. This type has the 
links twisted so that each link will be in approximately the same 
plane and therefore lie flat. In the fire-weld method each link is 
twisted as completed, but in the electric process the completed 
chain is passed through a machine which automatically twists the 
links. Other chains which have the same general s^pe as the 
welded chains, yet are not welded, include cast chains, which are 
made by casting metal in properly shaped molds, and solid link 
chains, made by stamping a solid cuneiform bar into the shape of { 


stiff chain and twisting the individual links apart to make it 
flexible. The result is a solid, link chain having the appearance of 
a welded chain. 

Anchor Chain. — For ship anchors is used a chain with links 
having a bar, called a stud, acro.ss the inside width of each link. 
This is called “stud-link” chain and in marine circles is referred 
to as a chain cable. Both the forming and welding operations are 
similar to the open link fire-welded chain. After the open link 
is completed, the stud, concave at each end, is inserted in the link 
and the sides pressed together. A relatively small amount of stud- 
link chain is made by a steam hammer process in which the link 
bars are upset ; t.e., balled on the end and scarfed by machines. 
The scarfed ends are heated and the weld completed on a steam 
hammer. In cast steel chain the stud is cast at the same time as 
the balance of the link and becomes a solid (Nirt of the link. Studs 
used in wrought iron chain are either castings or drop forgings. 
There are several reasons for putting the stud in this tytx* of 
chain. It prevents the chain from fouling, adds weight to the link 
and prevents the link from deforming at a relatively low load. It 
does not increase the tensile strength of the chain, as is generally 
supposed. 

Weldleta Chain. — The term “weldlcss chain” covers a wide 
range of styles and broadly includes knotted chains, stamped link 
chains, transmission chains, bead chains, malleable chains, etc. 
Knotted chains bear a close relationship to the welded chain be- 
cause they were developt*d, as a low-priced |n*oduct, to replace 
small sizes of welded chain. They are practically all made u^ion 
automatic machines which fabricate the chain by straightening 
the wire, cutting, threading and tying, a single machine making 
the complete chain from the coil of wire to the finished product. 
There are about a dozen different styles of these chains in general 
use. Other forms of weldless wire chains contain no knot and con- 
si.st simply of twisted wires hooked together — such as jack chain 
and ladder chain. Stamped link chain such as sash chain and 
transmission chain require at least two operations in their manu- 
facture. The first ojjeration blanks the link.H and the .second, cither 
automatic or by hand, a.ssemblcs them. Bead or ball chain, com- 
monly used in electric light fixtures, con.sists of a scries of hollow 
balls joined by solid bars, the latter having a l)all or cross-pipe 
formed at its ends. This chain is also made entirely by auto- 
matic machines. Jewellery chain in an almost endless variety is 
made from precious metals and used chiefly for ornament. Such 
chains are often made with cxldly shaped links and with combina- 
tion.s of differently sha{>ed links. Those made automatically bear 
somewhat of a uniform construction throughout their length, while 
other designs formed and ornamented by hand, vary in details 
with almost every link. 

Finishes used on chain include practically every known finish 
for which there is a demand. Many chains arc sold in their 
natural finish, as they come from the forge or machine. Some are 
[Kdished highly by tumbling in sawdust, sand or leather scraps. 
Protective coatings, such as asphaltum, zinc, tin and lacquer arc 
frequently used. Various colours of paints, powders and japans 
are used on chains for ornamental purposes, such as chandelier 
chain. Still others arc plated with copper, brass, chromium, cad- 
mium, nickel and other metals or alloys. At present, Cradley 
Heath, in the Black Country of England, is the centre of hcavy- 
chain manufacture, while York, Pennsylvania, U.S.A., is the 
centre of small-rhain manufacture (H. M. B ) 

Testing. — ^After welded chain is made it should be given a 
“proof lest” and each link examined for exterior defects. The 
purp€»se of this lest is to determine if there arc any hidden defects 
which would render the chain unsafe for its rated working load. 
Any load which is higher than the rated working load yet lower 
than the elastic limit of the chain link is suitable for this proof 
test. Railroads, testing bureaus, large users of chain, etc., have 
specifications giving definite loads to which the various sizes and 
grades of chain must be tested by the manufacturer. For many 
years it has been customary to proof test welded chain to a load 
equal to one-half of the average ultimate tensile strength. Many 
chain manufacturers continue to follow this practice, ^me chain 
authorities feel that such a load is injurious to the chain links 
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especialiy when applied to iron chains. They recommend as a 
substitute a load atout 25% higher than the working load. The 
statutory proof load required by the British board of trade ap- 
pl3dng to close-link chain for use on British ships is: proof load 
to be i2(P tons, where d is the diameter in inches of the iron in 
the link. For stud-link chain the proof load is 50% higher than 
for the open-link chain although the tensile strength is practically 
the same. Knotted types of chain are not proof tested. There are 
no standard dimensions for chain links. Link dimensions vary 
with different manufacturers. Well proportioned links can be de- 
signed by making the outside dimension.s 4^ by 3^ times the 
diameter of the material, for close-link chain and 6 by 3*6 times 
for stud-link chains. These dimensions can be varied. 

l>estruction Tests. — ^To determine what ultimate tensile 
strength may be exi)ected from a finished chain a section several 
feet long should be tested to destruction. Toughness and ductility 
of the iron from which the links are made should be given greater 
consideration than merely high tensile strength when selecting a 
chain for use where a reliable chain is required. Chain with a high 
tensile strength is often brittle and will break without warning 
whereas a chain made from a ductile material will stretch con- 
siderably before breaking. Toughness and ductility can best be 
determined by observing the structure of the break and by the 
relative amount of reduction in area and the elongation at the 
point of fracture. These features should be determined in a 
straight bar of the material from which the links are to be made. 
Total stretch of a chain before breaking is of little value in de- 
termining the toughness and ductility of the material because the 
elongation of the chain is governed primarily by the shape of the 
links and not by the composition of the material. 

Permissible Loading.— -Maximum working loads for chains 
should be based upon the proof test and should never be higher 
than the rated working loads suggested by the manufacturer of 
the chain, individual specifications or testing bureau for the sue 
and grade of chain being considered. Working loads are always 
given to be used when the chain is lifting in a vertical position. 
It should be noted (see table) that the working load of a chain 


Working Loads oj Sling Omns When Used at Angks 
WrougU Iron Open Link Chain 



Size 

chain, 

inches 

Maximum working 
load for each 
branch of sling 
when used for 
vertical lift. 

In lbs. 

Maximum working 
load for each 
branch of sling 
when used at 
angle of ^^o® 
from vertical. 

In lbs. 

Maximum working 
load for eacii 
branch of sling 
when used at 
angle of 60® 
from vertical. 

In lbs. 

1 . . 

1,100 

050 

550 

1 

2,700 

2,3.10 

J,350 

1 

4,500 

3,Qoo 

2,250 

1 . . 

(),goo 

0,000 

3,450 

i ■ 

10,100 

S.750 

5,050 

t 

14,000 

12,000 

7,000 

I , 

18,600 

16.000 

9..^oo 

li . . 

28.800 

25,000 

14,400 


40,800 

35,000 

20,400 

i] . . 

5^,,Soo 

45,500 

20,250 

2 

06,600 

57,500 

33,300 


when lifting at any angle to the vertical line is always lower than 
for the vertical lift. ^Tien lifting at an angle of 60® to the direc- 
tion of pull, as with a double sling chain, the working load is 
only one-half of the working load for the same chain when used 


for vertical lifting. (H. M. B.; W. L. Gn.) 

CHAIN-SHOT, two large bullets or hslf^wllets fastened to- 
gether by a chain; formerly used in naval engagements to cut 
rigging, etc., and sometimes in land battles as a short-range pro- 
jectile. 

CHAm STOKES. A chain store (known in Great Britam 
as ^'multiple shop’*) system consists of a number of unit retail 
stores operating under a common ownership and management, 
and following common policies and utilizing common methods of 
operation which are determined by the central management. The 
purpose of a chain store organization is to combine to a large 
degree the advantages of large and small scale retailing. Chain 
store organization consolidates the ownership and management of 
many retail units within the same line of merchandise, but with 
decentralized location. On the one hand, a chain store system 
enjoys the economies of departmentalization, large purchases, 
standardization of methods and skilful management. On the other 
hand, it reaches to the very door of the consumer and provides 
convenient availability in neighbourhood locations. 

The first of the existing chain store systems appears to have 
been the Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea company which was 
founded in 1858. The Jones Brothers Tea company was estab- 
lished in 1872; Woolworth*s 5 and 10^ stores in 1879; the James 
Butler company’s grocery chain in 1882; the McCrory grocery 
chain in 1882; and the S. S. Kresge company in 1885. The United 
Cigar Stores company came into existence in 1901; the J. C. 
Penny chain of general stores in 1902; and the United Drug com- 
pany in 1902. The grocery chain systems, including the tea and 
coffee retail distributors, were the first in the field. During the 
period from 1880-1900 the 5 and 10^ stores, together with their 
prototypes, the *'99^* stores,” the “racket stores,” and the “novelty 
stores,” came into being. Since 1900 the chain store idea in the 
United States has spread into 55 different fields, including auto- 
mobile supplies, bakeries, barber shops, clothing, confectionery, 
drugs, shoes, tobacco products, etc. 

Since 1923 two significant developments in the growth of chain 
store systems have been apparent. Until that year, chain stores 
developed most rapidly in the larger cities. Since that time there 
has been a very general movement toward the establishment of 
chain store units in smaller towns. This has been particularly 
true in the grocery, 5 and lof and drug fields, in which chain 
store retailing has expanded most rapidly since 1923. In addition 
to this development it now appears that the mail order houses 
will soon become important chain store factors. Sears, Roebuck 
and company has begun to establish a chain of department stores, 
most of which, at the beginning of 1928, were located in large 
cities, but Montgomery Ward and company has announced a plan 
of setting up 1,500 retail stores mainly in medium and small- 
sized towns. In 1928 there were in operation in the United States 
more than 3,700 chain store systems with more than 100,000 
unit members. At the close of 1927, the volume of business done 
by chain store systems made up i2f^ of the total retail trade of 
the United States. 

The chain store attempts to go to the people instead of asking 
the people to come to it as do the department store and the 
down-town specialty store. It places a premium upon convenient 
locations, but it chooses its location carefully, considering the 
character and trend of the population in a particular district, 
traffic habits, etc. It attempts to cover a territory in which its 
indhndual unit stores are close enough to permit of supervision 
and supply from centrally located warehouses. The chain store 
also attempts to give the exterior and interior of its individual 
unit stores an attractive appeal to the eye through easy entrances, 
appropriate fixtures and display, adequate lighting, etc. Gen- 
erally, it tries to standardize the physical arrangement, equipment 
and position of stock in its unit stores. The merchandising poli- 
cies of the chain store begin with quantity purchasing to a large 
extent direct from the manufacturer. Most chain stores special- 
ize not only in buying one general line of merchandise, but in 
buying only those items, styles and sizes out of that line which 
sell most readily. They discover what most people want and 
concentrate upon that. They attempt to buy staple goods which 
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are frequently purchased and which permit a rapM rate tumo>-er 
at small profits per indKidual sale. They try to handle merchan- 
dise which is not espedally balky and the average sale of which is 
not large so that deliveries m made unnecessary. Chain store 
merchandising, so far as selling is concerned, places great em- 
phasis upon the proper amusement and display of merchandise, 
and prominent and plain price-tagging. Chain store advertising 
if largely newspaper advertising which features price. Of late the 
following tendencies in chain store advertising are somewhat 
noticeable, (i) a greater use of institutional copy, (3) the use of 
national magazine advertising, featuring both nationally-adver- 
tised and private or controlled brands. 


Tkc Position of the Chain Siort 
(Classified by eleven ritits) 


aty 

Popula- 

tion 

(esti- 

mated) 

NumU r of 
esUblish- 
menl.s 
(per cent of 
total) 

Sales 

(per cent of 
total) 

Indt 

jK'nd 

ent 

Chain 

Inde- 

pend- 

ent 

Chain 

Atlanta, Ga 

344,100 

li-O 

270 


30*7 

liaitimore, Md. . 

80S, 000 

88-2 

118 

77‘0 

22*4 

Chicago, III 

.^,047,f)oo 

S4-4 

156 

62 

37 » 

Denver, Colo. 

285,000 


»4-3 

«o *5 

10-5 

Fargo, N.D. 

25,(»oo 

03*4 

6‘0 

03*7 

6*3 

Kansas City, Mo. 

375.300 

82*0 

17*4 

821 

170 

1 J’rovidcnce, K.I.* 

443»6oo 

88-4 

ilO 

70*5 

20*5 

San Francisco, Calif. ^ . 

046,500 

«5« 

14-2 

77 4 

22*6 

' Seattle, Wash. 

it) 7, 300 

840 

1 6-0 

80 *5 

IQ 5 

Springfield, 111 . 

' 64,700 

H6'6 

1.V4 

82*0 

180 

Syracuse, N.Y. 

185,000 


10*7 

85. 2 

148 

.Average .... 


84*0 

151 

1171 

j.8-7 


^Metropolitan area. (G. R. C.) 


Great Britain. — The multiple shop system came into existence 
at the end of the 19th century and has since had remarkably wide 
developments. Among the retail trades which have been con- 
spicuously organized in this way are chemists and drugpsts, oil 
and colour men, drapers, boot and shoe shops, clothiers, tea 
•^hops and caf^s, milk retailers, grocers and furniture dealers. The 
first multiple shops in England may be said, however, to have been 
the “tied houses” of many brewing firms, who found it profitable 
to become the owners or lessees of large numbers of beer hou.scs 
and other licensed premises to secure markets for a definite and 
considerable proportion of their output, and who worked these 
multiple shops through managers under their direct control. 

The economy of the multiple shop system is readily under- 
stood. A company owning 20, 50 or 100 branch shops is in a 
N'ery favourable piosition in buying, because of its great capacity 
to buy. Giving orders in large quantities to manufacturers, it 
can secure the most favourable terms and demand not only low 
prices but good design and quality; it is obviously in a much 
i>etter position in this respect than the independent shop-keeper, 
whose order can be only a comparatively small one. Such a com- 
fiany is also able, through large buying, to have goods specially 
made for it. By virtue of its wide-spread operations it can make 
a name and goodwill for itself w^hich may l>ecome national in 
extent, so that a purchaser visiting a strange town will feel con- 
fidence in going to its establishment because he knows that the 
multiple shop company maintains a high le\'e! of service. 

In some industries, there arc cases in which manufacturers 
themselves enter the distributive business and establish a chain 
of multiple shops to form a market for their own output, thus 
securing for themselves both the wholesale and retail margins of 
profit. 

The growth of the multiple shop system means the elimination 
or supptession of a certain proportion of small independent 
trading units. A shop-keeper stands for a small independency; be 
is his own master and a definite social unit in the life of his town. 
The substitution for the shop-keeper of a coinpany-appoint^ 
manager amounts to a change of some importance from a social 


point of view. The manager may or may not be a local man; he 
may or may not be identified with the life of the town in which 
he draws his salary as a shop manager. Moreover, the profit made 
by the shop is dmwn off from the society in which it is made 
and distributed at some great centre by a company to its share- 
holders. The aggregate effect of these social and economic 
changes it is impossible to determine, but it must be considerable. 
See also Stoees: Middlcmak. 

CHiOR, a movable scat, usually w*ith four legs and for a 
single person, the most varied and familiar article of domestic 
furniture. (In Mid. Eng. choere, through O.Fr. chasn or chakre, 
from Lat. cathedra, later calvdra, Gr. naBiSpa seat, cf. “cathe* 
dral"; the modem Fr. form chaise, a chair, has been adopted in 
English with a particular meaning as a form of carriage; ckaire 
in French is still used of u professorial or ecclesiastical “chair/* 
or cathedra.) The chair is of extreme antiquity, although for 
many centuries and indeed for thousands of years it was an ap- 
IKinage of state and dignity rather than an article of ordinary 
use. “The chair** is still extensively used as an emblem of author- 
ity. It was not until the i6th century that it became common 
anywhere. The chest, the l>cnch and the stool were until then the 
ordinary* seats of everyday life, and the number of chairs which 
have sur\ived from an earlier date i.H exceedingly limitctl; most of 
such examples ore of ecclesiastical or seigneurial origin. 

Ancient Chairs. — In ancient Egypt they were of great rich- 
ness and splendour. Fashioned of ebony imd ivory, or of carved 
and gilded wood, they were covered with costly stuffs and sup- 
liorted upon representations of the legs of beasts of the chase or 
the figures of captives. The earliest monuments of Nineveh repre- 
sent a chair without a back but with carved legs ending in lions’ 
claws or bulls’ hoofs; others are supported by figures in the 
nature of caryatides or by animals. The earliest known form of 
Greek chair, going back to five or six centuries before Christ, had 
a back but stood straight up, front and back. On the frieze* of the 
Parthenon Zeus occupies a square sent with a bar-back and thick 
turned legs; it is ornamented with winged sphinxes and the feet of 
beasts. The characteristic Roman chairs were of marble, also 
adorned with sphinxes; the curule chair was originally very similar 
in form to the modern folding chair, t>ut eventually received a good 
deal of ornament. 

The most famous of the very few chairs which have come down 
from a remote antiquity is the reputed chair of St. Peter in St. 

Peter’s at Rome. The wooden 
portions are much decayed, but it 
would appear to he Byzantine 
work of the 6th century, and to 
lie really an ancient sedia itesta^ 
ioria. It has ivory carvings rep- 
resenting the labours of Hercules. 
A few pieces of an earlier oaken 
chair have been let in ; the exist- 
ing one, Gregorovius says, is of 
acacia wood. The legend that this 
was the curule chair of the sena- 
tor Pudens is necessarily apoc- 
ryphal. It is not, as is popularly 
supposed, enclosed in Bernini’s 
bronze chair, but is kept under 
triple lock and exhibited only 
once in a century. 

Byzantium, like Greece and 
aaoiizcafiDeRoaAaLYiK>acTHAN curule form 

1.000 YEARS OLO chair, and in addition to 

lions* heads and winged figures of Victory and dolphin-shaped 
arms used also the l3n’e-back which has been made familiar 
by the pseudo-classical revival of the end of the iStfa cen- 
tury. The chair of Maximian in the cathedral of Ravenna is 
believed 10 date from the middle of the 6tb century. It is of 
marble, round, with a high back, and is carved in high relief with 
figures of saints and scenes from the Gospels— the Annunciation, 
the Adoration the Magi, the flight into Egypt, and the baptism 
of Christ. The smaller spaces are filled with carvings of animals, 
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birds, flowers and foliated ornament. Another very ancient seat is 
the so-called **Chair of Dagobert” in the Louvre. It is of cast 
bronze, sharpened. with the chisel and partially gilt; it is of the 
curule or faldstool type and supported upon legs terminating in 
the heads and feet of animals. The seat, which was probably of 
leather, has disappeared. Its attribution depends entirely upon the 
statement of Suger, abbot of St. Denis in the 1 2th century, who 
added a back and arms. Its age has been much discussed, but 
Viollet-le-Duc dated it to early 
Merovingian times. 

To the same generic type be- 
longs the famous abbots’ chair of 
Glastonbury; such chairs might 
readily be taken to pieces when 
their owners travelled. The /aW- 
isternium in time acquired arms 
and a back, while retaining its 
folding shape. The most famous, 
as well as the most ancient, Eng- 
lish chair is that made at the end 
of the 13th century for Edward 
I., in which most subsequent 
monarchs have been crowned. It Spanish armchair of the 17th 
is of an architectural type and century, heavy in construction 
of oak, and was covered with elaborately carved 
gilded gesso which long since disappeared. 

Transition. — Passing from these historic examples we find the 
chair monopolized by the ruler, lay or ecclesiastical, to a com- 
paratively late date. As the seat of authority it stood at the head 
of the lord’s table, on his dais, by the side of his bed. The sei- 
gneurial chair, commoner in France and the Netherlands than in 
England, is a very interesting type, approximating in many re- 
spects to the episcopal or abbatial throne or stall. It early acquired 
a very high back and sometimes had a canopy. Arms were in- 
variable, and the lower part was closed in with panelled or carved 
front and sides — the seat, indeed, was often hinged and sometimes 
closed with a key. That we are still said to sit “in” an arm-chair 
and “on” other kinds of chairs is a reminiscence of the time when 
the lord or seigneur sat “in his chair.” These throne-like seats 
were always architectural in character, and as Gothic feeling 
waned took the distinctive characteristics of Renaissance work. 
It was owing in great measure to the Renaissance that the chair 
ceased to be an appanage of state, and became the customary com- 
panion of whomsoever could afford to buy it. Once the idea of 
privilege faded the chair speedily came into general use, and 
almost at once began to reflect the fashions of the hour. No other 
piece of furniture has ever been so close an index to sumptuary 
changes. It has varied in size, shape and sturdiness with the 
fashion of women’s dress as well as men’s. Thus the chair which 
was not, even with its arms purposely suppressed, too ample during 
the several reigns of some form or other of hoops and farthingale, 
became monstrous when these protuberances disappeared. Again, 
the costly laced coats of the dandy of the 18th and early 19th 
centuries were so threatened by the ordinary form of scat that 
a “conversation chair” was devised, which enabled the buck and 
the ruifler to sit with his face to the back, his valuable tails hang- 
ing unimpeded over the front. The early chair almost invariably 
had arms, and it was not until towards the close of the i6tb 
century that the smaller form grew common. 

The 17th Century. — ^Thc majority of the chairs of all countries 
until the middle of the 1 7th century were of oak without uphols- 
tery, and when it became customary to cushion them, leather was 
sometimes employed; subsequently velvet and silk were exten- 
sively used, and at a later period cheaper and often more durable 
materials. Leather was not infrequently used even for the costly 
and elaborate chairs of the faldstool form — occasionally sheathed 
in thin plates of silver — ^which Venice sent all over Europe. To 
this day, indeed, leather is one of the most frequently employed 
materials for chair covering. The outstanding characteristic of 
most chairs until the middle of the 17th century was massiveness 
and solidity. Being usually made of oak, they were^of considerable 
weight, and it was not until the introduction oi the handsome 


Louis XIII. chairs with cane backs and seats that either wei^t 0 
solidity was reduced. Although Englidi furniture derives so ei 
tensively from foreign and especially French and Italian modeh 
the earlier forms of English chairs owed but little to exotii 
influences. 

This was especially the case down to the end of the Tudo 
period, after which France began to set her mark upon the Britisl 
chair. The squat variety, with heavy and sombre back, carvei 
like a piece of panelling, gave place to a taller, more slender, anc 
more elegant form, in which the framework only was carved, anc 
attempts were made at ornament in new directions. The stretchei 
especially offered opportunities which were not lost upon Um 
cabinet-makers of the Restoration. From a mere uncompromising 
cross-bar intended to strengthen the construction, it blossomcc 
into an elaborate scroll-work or an exceedingly graceful semi- 
circular ornament connecting all four legs, with a vase-shaped 
knob in the centre. The arms and legs of chairs of this period 
were scrolled, the splats of the back often showing a rich arrange* 
ment of spirals and scrolls. This most decorative of all types 
appears to have been popularized in England by the cavaliers who 
had been in exile with Charles II. and had become familiar with 
it in the north-western parts of the European Continent. 

During the reign of William and Mary these charming forms 
degenerated into something much stiffer and more rectangular, 
with a solid, more or less fiddle-shaped splat and a cabriole leg 
with pad feet. The more ornamental examples had cane scats and 
ill-proportioned cane backs. From these forms was gradually de- 
veloped the Chippendale chair, with its elaborately interlaced 
back, its graceful arms and square or cabriole legs, the latter 
terminating in the claw and ball or the pad foot. Hepplewhite, 
Sheraton and Adam all aimed at lightening the chair, which, even 
in the master hands of Chippendale, remained comparatively 
heavy. The endeavour succeeded, and the modem chair is every- 
where comparatively slight. Chippendale and Hepplewhite be- 
tween them determined what appears to be the final form of the 
chair, for since their time practically no new type has lasted, and 
in its main characteristics the chair of the 20th century is the 
direct derivative of that of the later i8th. 

The 18th century was, indeed, the golden age of the chair, es- 
pecially in France and England, between which there was con- 
siderable give and take of ideas. Diderot could not refrain from 
writing of them in his Encyclopt^die. The typical Louis Seize 
chair, oval-backed and ample of scat, with descending arms and 
round-reeded legs, covered in Beauvais or some such gay tapestry 
woven with Boucher or Watteau-like scenes, is a very gracious 
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Chifpendale chairs, which in the isth century reflaceo the 
heavier models of tradition 

object, in which the period reached its high-water mark. The 
Empire brought in squat and squabby shapes, comfortable enough 
no doubt, but entirely destitute of inspiration. English Empire 
chairs were often heavier and more sombre than those of French 
design. Thenceforward the chair in all countries ceased to at- 
tract the artist. The art nouveau school has occasionally produced 
something of not unpleasing simplicity; but more often its efforts 
have been frankly ugly or even grotesque. There have been prac- 
tically no novelties. So much, indeed, is the present indebted to 
the past in this matter that even tte revolving chair, now er 
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•T COUITKtT Of TN( MtTOOrOLlTAIf WufCUM Of A»T, HtO TOtK 

CHAIRS OF THE 15TH TO THE 18TH CENTURY 


V. SQ2 


1. Italian Rtnalttanca armchair 

2. Spanith Renaiuanct armchair 

3. Italian “Oanta** chair. 16th cantury 


4. Italian Ranaituinca armchair 7. Chinoia Chippandale, 1775-60 

5. Louii XV. armchair. Qildad wood 8. Happlawhila chair. 1780-85 

6. Louit XVI. armchair 9. Chippandala laddar back, 1760-70 
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familiar in oflkes, baa a pedigree of sometlimg like four centuries 
(see also iNTsuoa DECXstATBui; Fuamnms). (J. P. B.) 

CHAISE, a light two-or four-iriieeled carriage with a movable 
hood or “calash” (the Frendi for “chair,” through a transference 
from a “sedan-ch^” to a wheeled vehicle). “post>chaise” 
was the fast-travelling carriage of the i8th and early igth cen- 
turies. It was closed and four-vdieeled for two or four horses and 
with the driver riding postillion. 

CHAITANYA, Indian mystic, was bora in i486 at Navidvip, 
Bengal (died c, 1534)- He was educated at the pathsala, or pri- 
mary school of Navidvip and at eight years of age entered the 
Sanskrit tol. At an early age he became proficient in Sanskrit 
grammar and rhetoric. He initiated a popular religious movement 
within the Vaishnava faith (a cult of Vishnu). Chaitanya empha- 
sized the path of bhakti (of devotion and direct relation to God) 
in contrast to the priestcraft and religious convention of the 
(lay. The Chaitanya Vaishnavas arc a distinct religious sect in 
India to-day and the sankirton (chorus singing accompanied by 
drums and symbols), emphasized and devclopied by Chaitanya, 
still forms the centre of its religious rites. 

CHAKllA, a tribe in India, of mixed origin, probably the 
descendants of prisoners taken by the Arakanese from the Mogul 
armies who were provided with Magh, Mon or Arakanese wives. 
It migrated from the southern portion of the Chittagong coastal 
plain towards the end of the i8th century and is now settled on 
the middle reaches of the Karnaphuli and its tributaries in the 
Chittagong Hills tracts. The language is a dialect of Bengali, but 
the old script, now falling into disuse, is closely allied to the an- 
cient Khmer script. The men dress in Bengali style, but the 
women wear a distinctive long blue skirt with a red border, and 
after puberty a strip of silk over the breasts. The religion is Ani- 
mism, with a thin veneer of Buddhism. The dead arc burned on 
the banks of streams. The tribe is divided into patrilineal endog- 
amous clans, but the power of the heads of the separate clan.5 has 
in course of time been absorbed by one family, the head of whom 
is known as the Chakma chief. Despite strong and prolonged Ben- 
gali influence the underlying culture is Burmese or Mon Only 
of recent years is shifting cultivation being gradually abandoned 
for plough cultivation. The houses are flimsily built on piles and 
the villages are invariably on the banks of streams. 

See T. H. Lewin, Hill Tracts of Chittagong and Dwellers Therein 
(Calcutta, 1869) ; G. A. Grierson, Linguistic Survey of India^ vol. v., 
part 9. (J.P. M.) 

CHAKRATA, a small mountain cantonment in the Dehra 
Dun district of the United Provinces of India, on the range of 
hills overlooking the valleys of the Jumna and the Tons, at an 
elevation of 7,000 ft, 

CHALCEDON, more correctly CALCHEDON, an ancient 
maritime town of Bithynia. in Asia Minor, almost directly opposite 
By*zantium, south of Scutari. It was a Mcgarian colony founded 
on a site so obviously inferior to that which was within view on 
the opposite shore, that it received from the oracle the name of 
' the City of the Blind.'* In its early history it shared the for« 
tunes of Byzantium, vacillated long between the Lacedaemonian 
and the Athenian interests, and was at last bequeathed to the 
Romans by Attains III. of Pergamum {133 b.c.). It was partly 
destroyed by Mithridates, but recovered during the Empire, and 
in A.D. 451 was the seat of the Fourth General Council. It fell 
under the repeated attacks of the barbarian hordes who crossed 
over after having ravaged Byzantium, and furnished an encamp- 
ment to the Persians under Chosroes, c* 616-^26. The Turks used 
it as a quarry for building materials for Constantinople. To the 
south are the ruins of Panteichion, where Belisarius is said to have 
lived in retirement. 

See J. von Hammer, ConstanUmopoiis (Pcstb, 1822) ; Murray’s 
Handbook for ConsUuUmople (London, 1900). 

CHALCEDON, COUNCIL OF« the fourth oecumenical 
coundl of the CathoBc Church, was hdd in 451, its occasion bdng 
the Eutyn^an heresy and the notorious '^Robber Synod** (see 
Eutycrbs and Ephesus, Council op), whidb called forth vigor- 
ous protests both in the East and West, and a loud demand for 
^ new general council, a deinaiid that was ignored by the Eutychian j 
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Tbeodoeitts n., but speedily granted by his successor, Marcian. 
In response to the imperial summons, 500 to 600 bishops, all 
Eastern, except the Roman legates and two Africans, assembled 
in Chalcedon on Oct. 8, 451. The bishop of Rome claimed for 
his legates the right to preside, and insisted that any act that 
failed to receive their approval would be invalid. The first session 
was tumultuous; party feeling ran high, and scurrilous epithets 
were bandied to and fro. The acts of the Robber Synod were 
exammed; fraud, violence and coercion were charged against it; 
its entire proceedings were annulled, and, at the third session, 
its leader, Dioscurus, was deposed and degraded. The emperor 
requested a declaration of the true faith; but the sentiment of 
the council was opposed to a new symbol. It contented itself with 
reaffirming the Nicene and Constant inopolitan creeds and the 
Ephesine formula of 431, and accepting, only after examination, 
the Christological statement contained in the Epistola Dogmatica 
of Leo I. (g.v.) to Flavianus. Thus the council rejected both 
Nestorianism and Eutychianism, and stood upon the doctrine that 
Christ had two natures, each perfect in itself and each distinct 
from the other, yet perfectly united in one person, who was at 
once both God and man. With this statement, which was 
formally subscribed in the presence of the emperor, the develop- 
ment of the Christological doctrine was completed, but not in a 
manner to obviate further controversy (see Monophysites and 
Monothelites). 

The remaining sessions were occupied with matters of discipline, 
episcopal jurisdiction, organization of diocese and parish, occupa- 
tions of the clergy and the like; and confirmed the third canon 
of the second oecumenical council, which accorded to Constanti- 
nople equal privileges (laa wptafiela) with Rome, and the sec- 
ond rank among the patriarchates, and, in addition, granted 
to Constantinople patriarchal jurisdiction over Pont us, Asia and 
Thrace. The Roman legates, who were absent (designedly?) 
when this famous (xxviii.) canon was adopted, protested against 
it, but in vain, the im))crial commissioners deciding in favour of 
its regularity and validity. Leo I., although be recognized the 
council as oecumenical and confirmed its doctrinal decrees, re- 
jected canon xxviii. on the ground that it contravened the 6th 
canon of Nicaea and infringed the rights of Alexandria and An- 
tioch. In what proportion zeal for the ancient canons and the 
rights of others, and jealous fear of encroachment upon his own 
jurisdiction, were mixed in the motives of Leo, it would be in- 
teresting to know. The canon was universally received in the East 
(see Constantinople, Councils op). 

The emperor Marcian approved the doctrinal decrees of the 
council and enjoined silence in regard to theological questions. 
Eutyebes and Dioscurus and their followers were deposed and 
banished. 

See llefelc. Church Councils (and ed.) ii. pp. 394-578 (Eng. trans., 
iii. pp. 268-464) ; also biblioKraphics in Hcrzog-liauck, Realencyhlo- 
pddie, 3rd cd., s.v., “Eutyches” (by Loof.n) and s.v. “Nestoriancr” (by 
Kessler) ; and the general histories of Christian Doctrine. 

CHALCEDONY or CALCEDONY, a variety of native 
silica occurring in concretionary, nummillated or stalactitic forms 
of waxy lustre and a great variety of colours — though usually 
white, grey, yellow or brown. It has a compact fibrous structure 
and a fine splintery fracture. Its relation to quartz has been 
the subject of a long controversy; one theory supposed it to be a 
mixture of quartz and opal, whilst the other held that it was a 
mineral distinct from quartz. Chalcedony fibres are usually, 
though not invariably, uniaxial and positive, but differ from 
quartz in that the optic axis is perpendicular to the length. Fur- 
ther, the refractive indices, double refraction, specific gravity and 
hardness are all slightly less for chalcedony than for quartz. The 
fine-structure of the two minerals must, however, be very simi- 
lar for their X-ray powder-photographs are identical. This result, 
which favours the view that cb^c^ony is a mixture of quartz 
and opal, is further supported by optical considerations; for by 
assigning reasonable values to tl^ density, refractive index and 
amount of the opal supposed to be present, it is possible to ac- 
count for an tSe characters of chalcedony. 

Chalcedony occurs in veins and amygdales of volcanic rocks 
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together with zeolites and other hydrated silicates. It is dqxiBited 
from residual mai^tic solutions as well as being entirely sec- 
ondary. In this mode of occurrence it is a common mineral in 
many volcanic fieldSi as in the basalts of northern Ireland, the 
Faroe islands, Iceland, the Deccan (India). Chalcedonic pseu- 
domorphs after other minerals often give rise to very interesting 
specimens. The name “enhydro” is given to hollow nodules of 
chalcedony containing water and an air bubble which is visible 
through the semi-transparent wall. In all ages chalcedony has 
been the stone most used by the gem engraver, and many coloured 
varieties, described under special heailings, are still cut and pol- 
ished as ornamental stones. (See Agate, Bloodstone, Caxneliak, 
Chkysoprase, Heliotrope, Mocha Stone, Onyx, Sard and 
Sardonyx.) (W. A. W.) 

CHALCIS, the chief town of the island of Euboea in Greece, 
is situated on the strait of the Euripus at its narrowest point. 
Ancient Chalcis was pcoiiled l)y lonians, and early developed 
great industrial and colonizing activity. In the 7th and 8th cen- 
turies it founded thirty townships on the peninsula of Chalcidice, 
and several imtKjrtant cities in Sicily (t/.v.). Its mctal-work, 
puride and i>oltery found markets among these 5(*ltlcmcnts, and 
were distributed widely in the ships of its allies Corinth and 
Samos. In the so-called Lelantine War, Chalcis won from its 
neighbour and rival Eretria the best agricultural district of 
Euboea and became the chief city of the island. Hut its prosperity 
was broken by disastrous wars with the Athenians, and it became 
a member of both the Delian Leagues. In the Hellenistic period 
it was one of the forircsst's by which Maccdon controlled Greece. 
Antiochus HI. of Syria (192) and Mithradates VI. of Pont us 
(88) used it as a base for invading Greece. Under Roman rule 
Chalcis retained some commercial prosfx*rity; after the 6th cen- 
tury A.D. it again served to protect central Greece against northern 
invaders. From 1209 it was under Veneiian control; in 1470 it 
passed to the Ottoman Turks, who made it the scat of a iKisha. 
In 1688 it was succe.ssfully held against Venetian attack. The 
modern town has considerable export trade and railway con- 
nection with Athens and J*eiraeus (1904). The old walled Castro, 
towards the Euripus, is inhabited by Jewi.sh and Turkish families; 
the modern suburb outside it, by Greeks. A part of the Castro 
was destroyed by the earthquake of 1894; part, the famous 
“Black Bridge,” which gave its mediaeval name “Negrojwnte” 
to Euboea, has been replaced by a modern swing bridge in the 
widening of the Euripus. The church of St. Paruskevc, once the 
chief church of the Venetians, dates from the Byzantine period, 
though many of its details are Western. The Turkish mosque is 
now a guard-house. 

BiBLiooRAPiiv. — Strabo vii. fr. II., x. p. 447; Herodotus v. 77; 
Thucydides i. 15; Corpus Inscr. Attkarum, iv. (i) 27a, iv. (2) 10, iv. 
(2) p. 22; W. M. Leake, '/'ravels in A^)r/Arrfl Greet r G^ondon, 1S35), 
ii. 254-270; E. Curtins in Hermes, x. (1876), p. 220 sqq.; A. Holm, 
Lan%e Fehde (Berlin, 1884) ; H. Dondorff, De Rebus Chaleidensium 
(Gottingen, 1869) ; for coinage, B. V. Head, Historia Numorum 
(Oxford, 1887), pp. 

CHALCOCITE, a mineral consisting of cuprous sulphide 
(CuaS), crystallizing in the orthorhombic system. It is known also 
as copper-glance, redruthite and vitreous copper. The cr>"stals 
have the form of six-sid(*d tables or prisms which are usually 
twinned, with the result that they simulate hexagonal s>'mmctr>L 
The mineral more often occurs as com|xict masses, which are 
sometimes of considerable extent. The colour is dark lead-grey with 
a metallic lustre, but this is never very bright, since the material is 
readily altered, becoming black and dull on exposure to light. The 
mineral is soft (H.«» 2J) and sectile and can be readily cut with a 
knife; specific gravity 5 7. 

Next to chalcopyrite, chalcocite is the most important ore of 
copper, and is perhaps the most characteristic mineral of the zone 
of secondary enrichment. It seems probable however that nt some 
localities, e.g., Butte, Mont., it is of primary^ origin. The best crys- 
tals are from St. Just, St. Ives and Redruth in Cornwall, and 
from Bristol in Connecticut. 

CHALCONDyXES (or Chalcocondylas), LA0NICUS» 
the only Athenian Byzantine writer. He wrote a^history, in ten 
books, of the period from 1298-^1463, describing the fali of the 


Greek empire and the rise of the Ottoman Turics, down to the 
conquest of the Venetians and Mathias, king of Hungary, by 
Mohammed II. The capture of Constantmople he rightly regarded 
as an event of far-reaching importance. The work incidentally 
gives an interesting sketch of the civilization of En g lan d, France 
and Germany, whose assistance the Greeks sou^t against the 
Turks. Cbalcondyles’ chronology is defective, and his use of the 
old Greek place-names causes confusion. 

Editio princeps, ed. J. B. Baumbach (1615) ; in Bonn Corpus Scrip- 
torum Hist. Byz. ed. I. Bekker (1843) ; Migne, Folroingia Craeca, 
clix. There is a French translation by Blaise dc Vigenere (1577, later 
ed. by Artus Thomas with valuable illustrations on Turkish natters) ; 
see also F. Gregorovius, Geschic/tte der Stadt A then im MHidaUet, 
ii. (1880); Gibbon, Decline and PaU, ch. 66; C. Krumbacher, 
Geschichte der byzaniinischen Literaiur (1807). There is a bio- 
graphical sketch of Laonicus and his brother in Greek by Antonius 
Calosynas, a jjhysician of Toledo, who lived in the latter part of the 
i6th century (see C. Hopf, Chroniques grico-romanes, 1873). 

His brother, Demetrius Cualcondvles (1424-1511), was bom 
in Athens. In 1447 he went to Italy, where Cardinal Bessarion 
became his patron. He became famous as a teacher of Greek and 
the Platonic philosophy; in 1463 he was made professor at Padua, 
and in 1479 was summoned by Lorenzo de* Medici to Florence. 
In 1492 he removed to Milan, where he died in 15 ii. He was 
associated with Marsilius Ficinus, Angclus Politianus and Theod- 
oras Gaza, in the revival of letters in the western world. One of 
his pupils at Florence was the famous John Reuchlin. Demetrius 
Chalcondyles published the editio princeps of Homer (1488), 
I.socrates (1403I and Suidas (1499), and a Greek grammar 
(Erotemata) in the form of question and answer. 

BiBLiocRAniv.— 5rr H. Hody, De Graech iUustrihus (1742); C. 
Hopf, Chroniques gr/xo-romanes (1873); E. Lcgrand, Bibliograpkie 
heUinique, i. (1885). 

CHALCOPYRITE or COPPER-PYRITES, a copper 
iron sulphide (CuFeSj ), an important ore of copper. 

Chalcopyrite cr>'stallizcs in the tetragonal system with inclined 
hemihedrism, but the form is so nearly cubic that it was not 
recognized as tetragonal until accurate measurements were made 
in 1822. Crystals are usually tetrahedral in aspect but frequently 
twinned, and they are often complex and difhcult to decipher. The 
fracture is conchoidal, and the material is brittle. Hardness 4; 
specific gravity 4 2. The colour is brass-yellow, and the lustre 
metallic; the streak, or colour of the powder, is greenish-black. 
The mineral is cs|)ecially liable to surface alteration, tarnishing 
with beautiful iridescent colours; a blue colour usually predomi- 
nates, owing probably to the alteration of the chalcopyrite to 
covellite (CuS). 

Chalcopyrite may be readily distinguished from pyritc (or iron- 
pyrites), which it somewhat resembles in appearance, by its 
deeper colour and lower degree of hardness: the former is easily 
scratched by a knife, whilst the latter can only be scratched with 
difficulty or not at all. Chalco|>yrite is decomposed by nitric acid 
with separation of sulphur and formation of a green solution; 
ammonia added in excess to this solution changes the green colour 
to deep blue and precipitates red ferric hydroxide. 

The chemical formula CuFcSa corresponds with the percentage 
composition Cu— 34-5, Fe==30-5, S~35 0. Analyses usually, how- 
ever, show the presence of more iron, owing to the intimate ad- 
mixture of p\Tiie. Traces of gold, silver, selenium or thallium 
are sometimes present, and the mineral is sometimes worked as 
an ore of gold or silver, which are present in solid solution. 

Chalcopyrite is of wide distribution and is the commonest of 
the ores of copper. Elxtensive deposits are mined in the United 
States, particularly at Butte in Montana, and in Namaqualand, 
South Africa. \Vell-crN»stallizcd specimens arc met with at many 
localities; for example, formerly at Wlical Towan (hence the 
name towanite, which has been applied to the species) in the St. 
Agnes district of Cornwall, at FYciberg in Saxony, and Joplin, 
Missouri. (L. J. S.) 

CHALDAEA. The ezpresaona *‘Cbaldaea” and ^^Chaldae* 
ans” are frequently used in the Old Testament as equivalents for 
“Babylonia” and “Babylonians.” Chaldaea was really the name 
of a country, used in two senses. It was first applied to the ex- 
treme southm district, whose ancient capital was the city of BU 
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VaktHy the chief seat of the renowned Chaldaean rebel Merodach- region of old Sumer, which was the centre oi the primitive non- 
baladan, who harassed the Assyrian kings Sargon and Sennaderib. Semitic culture. It seems extremely probable that these Chal- 
It is not as yet possible to fix the exact boundaries of the original daean Semites were so strongly influenced by the foreign civilisa- 
bome of the Chaldaeans, but it may be regarded as having been tion as to adopt it eventually as their own. Then, as the Chal- 
the long stretch of alluvial land situated at the then separate daeans soon became the dominant people, the priestly caste of 
mouths of the Tigris and Euphrates, which rivers now combine that region developed into a Chaldaean institution. It is reason- 
to flow into the Persian Gulf in the waters of the majestic able to conjecture that southern Babylonia, the home of the old 
Shatt el- Arab. culture, supplied Babylon and other important cities with priests. 

The name ''Chaldaea/’ however, soon came to have a more ex- who from their descent were correctly called “Chaldaeans.” I'his 
tensive application. In the days of the Assyrian king Adad-niriri name m later times, owing to the racial amalgamation of the 
III. (811-782 B.C.), the term mat Kaldu covered practically all Chaldaeans and Babylonians, lost its former national force, and 
Babylonia. Furthermore, Merodach-baladan was called by Sargon became, as it occurs in Daniel, a distinctive appellation of the 
11 . (722-705 B.c.) ”king of the land of the Chaldaeans” and Babylonian priestly class. A'a/ii (piriest) in Babylonian, which has 
“king of the land of Bit Yakin” after the old capital city: but no etymological connection with Kaldu, may have contributed 
there is no satisfactory evidence that Merodach-baladan had the paronomastically towards the popular use of the term “Chal- 
right to the title “Babylonian.” The racial distinction between daeans” for the Babylonian magi. (Sec also Astroum;y. ) 
the Chaldaeans and the Babylonians proper seems to have existed See Babylonia and Assyria and Sumer and Sumerian; and 
until a much later date. That they differed from the Arabs and the commentaries on the book of Daniel. (J. D. I'r ) 

Aramaeans appears to follow from the distinction made by CHALDEE^ a term formerly applied to the Aramaic por- 
Sennacherib (705-681 b.c.) between the Chaldaeans and these lions of the biblical books of Ezra and Daniel or to the vernacular 
races. Later, during the period covering the fall of Assyria and paraphrases of the Old Testament {see Takgum ), on the assump- 
the rise of the Neo-Babylonian empire, the term mat Kaldu was tion that the language was that of Chaldaea (q.v.). But the 
not only applied to all Babylonia, but also embraced the territory cuneiform inscriptions show that the language of the Chaldaeans 
of certain foreign nations who were later included by Ezekiel was Assyrian; and it is now known that the substitution of 
(xxiii. 23) under the expression “Chaldaeans.” Aramaic for Hebrew as the vernacular of Palestine took place 

The Chaldaeans probably first came from Arabia, the sup[K)sed very gradually. The dialect wrongly called “Chaliiee" is really the 
original home of the Semitic races, at a very early date along the language of the South-Western Arameans, who were the imme- 
coast of the Persian Gulf and settled in the neighbourhood of Ur diate neighbours of the Jews. See Semitic Languages. 

(“Ur of the Chaldees,’* Gen. xi. 28), whence they began a series CHALDER or CHALDRON, an old dry measure of ca|)ac- 
of encroachments, partly by warfare and i>artly by immigration, ity, usually called chalder in Scotland and chaldron in England, 
against the other Semitic Babylonians. These aggressions after In Scotland the chalder was equivalent to 16 bolls (r/.i* ) of corn, 
many centuries ended in the Chaldaean supremacy of Nabo- and was used in computing (he stipends of parish mini.sters. but, 
(Kilassar and his successors (from c. 625), although there is no like the chaldron, it varied according to the loealily and the com- 
positive proof that Nabopiolassar was purely Chaldaean in blood, modity measured. As a measure for lime: and coal, the chalder 
The sudden rise of the later Babylonian empire under Nebuchad- and the chaldron vary from 32 bushels upwards, and are in general 
nezzar, the son of Nabopolassar, must have tended to produce so equivalent in weight to about 25 1 cwl. 

thorough an amalgamation of the Chaldaeans and Babylonians, CHALET, a term applied to the limber hous(‘s of Switzerland, 
who had theretofore been con.sidcred as two kindred branches of the Bavarian Alps, Tirol and the I rent :h Alp.s. The chalet is 
the same original Semite stock, that in the course of time no per- di.stingui5hed above all by the frank and interesting manner in 
ceptiblc differences existed between them. The language of these which it makes use of its material, wood. The timber used is 
Chaldaeans differed in no way from the ordinary Semitic Baby- generally in heavy planks, from 3 to Oin. thick, and carefully 
Ionian idiom which was practically identical with that of Assyria, framed together somewhat in the manner of a log-house. Side 
Consequently, the term “Chaldaean” came quite naturally to be walls, generally low, often project beyond the ends, forming 
used in later days as s>mon>Tnou.s with “Babylonian,” and through F^rches or loggias, closed at the ends. Lp|)er floors, almost uni- 
a misunderstanding the term Chaldee (q.v.) was subsequently vcrsally, project over the storeys below, with all sorts of fantastic 
applied to the Aramaic language. 

The derivation of the name “Chaldaean” is uncertain. It is 
probably connected with the Semitic stem kasddu (conquer), in 
which case Kaldi-Kaldi, with the well-known interchange of / and 
i, w'ould mean “conquerors.” It is also possible that Kaldu- 
Kaldu is connected with the proper name Chesed, who is repre- 
sented as having been the nephew of Abraham (Gen. xxii. 22). 

But there is no connection between the Black sea people called 
“Chaldaeans” by Xenophon (Anab. vii. 25) and the Chaldaeans 
of Babylonia. (For Chaldians see Urartu.) 

In Daniel, the term “Chaldaeans” commonly means “astrol- 
ogers, astronomers,” as it also does in the cbssical authors 
(Herodotus, Strabo, Diodorus, etc.). In Daniel i. 4, by the ex- 
pression “tongue of the Chaldaeans,” the writer evidently meant 
the language in which the celebrated Babylonian works on astrol- 
ogy and divination were comF>osed. It is now known that the 
literary idiom of the Babylonian wise men was the non-Semitic 
Sumerian; but it is not probable that the late author of Daniel 
(^.v.) was aware of this fact. The word “Chaldaean” is applied 
as a race-name to the Babylonians (Dan. Ui« 8, v. 30, ix. 1) ; but 
the expression is used oftener, either as a napie for some special 
class of magicians, or as a term for magicians in general (ix. 1). 

The transfer of the name of the people to a special class can per- 
hapa be ei^ained. When in later times “Chaldaean” and “Baby- 
lonian” became practicaOy ^onymous, the term “Chaldaean” 
lived on in the secondary restricted sense of “wise men.” The 
early KaUi bad seized and held from very ancient times the 
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CNARACTCRISTIC CHALST in THC AUSTRIAN TIROL 

and interesting bracket treatments. Balconies across the front are 
common and are frequently enriched with carved railing.s. Win- 
dows arc small and hung as casements. In general, roofs arc of 
low pitch and project enormously, both at the caves and at the 
gable ends, which arc occasionally snubbed with a small triangle 
j of sloping roof at the top. The roof surfaces are covered with 
J large wood shiilgles, slabs of slate or stone; in the wilder districts 
planks arc often laid over the roof covering and weighted with 
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boulders to prevent damage from heavy gales. In plan, the chalet 
tends towards the square; frequently, not only the house proper, 
but stables and storage bams are included under one enormous 
roof. Many local peculiarities of detail exist. {See House.) 

CHALIAPIN, FYODOR IVANOVICH (1873- ), 

(sh^hl-yah'pen) Russian bass singer, born at Kazan, on Feb. 15, 
1873. His early career was a varied and adventurous one; he was 
by turns porter, shoemaker, hunter and street sweeper. He received 
his first musical training as a choirboy at Kazan, but his serious 
studies as a singer were made under Oussatov at Tiflis, where he 
made his first appearance in ojiera in 1892 in A Life for the Tsar. 
He then sang in 1894 at the Summer theatre, St. Petersburg 
(Leningrad), and later at the Imperial opera house. After visit- 
ing Milan he took important parts in the Mamantoff opera com- 
pany, and at a private opera house in Moscow in 1896. In 1913, 
durihg the Russian opera season organized by Sir Thomas licecham 
at Drury Lane, London, he appeared in Boris Godunov, Ivan the 
Terrible, and La Khovajit china. His superb bass voice and re- 
markable dramatic powers took his audience by storm, and he had 
a similar success in Prince Hor. During the World War and 
afterwards, until 1921, he remained in Russia. His first appear- 
ance outside Russia after the war was at the Albert Hall, London, 
in 1921. He had visited America in 1908; his second tour there 
was in 1922-23. Among his most famous parts may be named 
those of Ivan the Terrible in Rimsky-Korsakov’s Maid of Pskof ; 
Salieri in the <iame composer s Mozart and Salieri; Lcporello in 
Mozart’s Don Giovanni', Don Basilio in Rossini’s Barber of 
Seville; and Mephisto in Boito’s Mefistofclc. 

CHALICE, the cup used in the celebration of the Eucharist 
{g,v.). For the various forms which the chalice so used has taken, 
sec DRiNKiNG-VESsras. The ancient custom of mixing water 
with wine in the Eucharistic service, practised from early times 
in both Eastern (except the Armenian) and Western Churches, 
is known as that of the “mixed chalice.’’ The practice has been 
generally discontinued since the Reformation in the English 
Church, but is not illegal if it is not done ceremonially {Martin 
V. Mackonochie, 1868, L.R. 2 P.C. 365; Read v. Bp. of Lincoln, 
1892, A.C. 664). 

CHALIER, MARIE JOSEPH (1747-1793), French revo- 
lutionary, became a partner in a business firm at Lyons for 
which he travelled in the Levant, in Italy, Spain and Portugal. 
He became the orator and leader of the Jacobins of Lyons, and 
induced the other revolutionary clubs and the commune of the 
city to arrest a great number of Royalists in the night of Feb. 
5, 1793. The mayor, supported by the national guard, opposed 
this project. Chalier demanded of the Convention the establish- 
ment of a revolutionary tribunal and the levy of a revolutionary 
army at Lyons. The Convention refused, and the anti-revolu- 
tionary party, encouraged by this refusal, took action. On May 
29-30» i793> fhc sections rose; the Jacobins were dispossessed 
of the municipality and Chalier arrested. On July 15, in spite 
of the order of the Convention, he was brought before the 
criminal tribunal of the Rhone-et-Loire, condemned to death, 
and guillotined the next day. 

Set N. Wahl, “Etude sur Chalier,” in Revue hisiorique, t. xxxiv.; 
and Lcs Premieres Annies de la Revolution d Lyon (1894). 

CHALK is a white or greyish, loosely coherent kind of lime- 
stone rock, composed almost entirely of the calcareous remains of 
minute marine organisms (foraminifera, cocoliths, etc.) and frag- 
ments of shells. The purest kinds contain up to 99% of calcium 
carbonate in the form of the mineral calcite. Silica is always pres- 
ent in small amounts as the mineral opal, representing the remains 
of other minute marine organisms and sponge spicules. Minute 
grains of quartz, felspar, zircon rutile and other minerals are also 
present. W’ith the admixture of clayey material there may be 
an insensible gradation from pure chalk to chalk-marl. Not only 
may there be considerable variation in the composition of chalk 
(phosphatic, glauconitic, etc.) but there may also be wide vari- 
ations in the colour (snow-white, grey, etc.) and the texture of j 
the material It may be soft, irtcoherent and porous or quite hard i 
and cr>»stalline. n , j 

The uses of chalk are numerous; for example, as a writing j 


material in the form of white and coloured crayons, for the 
manufacture of quicklime, mortar, Portland cement {see Ce* 
MENT), plaster and as a fertilizer. Whiting is prepared grind- 
ing chalk and collecting the finer sediments from water; this is 
used for polishing, making putty and many other purposes. Under 
the name of “Paris White,” chalk is used in the manufacture of 
india-rubber goods, oil-cloth, wall-paper, etc. The harder kinds 
are extensively used as a building stone. 

Large quantities of chalk are quarried in England in Kent, Sur- 
rey, Sussex, Cambridgeshire, Lincolnshire and Hampshire, Kent 
being by far the most important. The production of English 
chalk is not far short of five million tons annually. A certain 
amount of this is exported to the United States, though there are 
extensive be ds o f chalk in Kansas, Arkansas and Texas. 

CHALKHILL, JOHN (fl. 1600?), English poet. Two songs 
by him are included in Izaak W’alton’s Compleat Angler, and in 
1683 appeared “Thealma and Clearchus. A Pastoral Histor>» in 
smooth and easie Verse. W’ritten long since by John Chalkhill, 
Esq., an Acquaintant and Friend of Edmund Spencer,” together 
with a preface written five years earlier by Walton. Another 
poem, “Alcilia, Philoparthcns Loving Follie” (1595, reprinted 
in vol. X. of the Jahrbuch des deutschen S hakes pear e-V ereins ) , 
was at one time attributed to him. Nothing further is known of 
the poet, but a person of his name occurs as one of the coroners 
for Middlesex in the later years of Queen Elizabeth’s reign. Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury, who included Thealma and Clearchus in vol. 
ii. of his Minor Poets of the Caroline Period (Oxford, 1906), 
points out a marked resemblance between his work and that of 
William Chamberlayne. 

CHALKING THE DOOR, a former Scottish custom of 
tenant eviction within burgh. The law was that “a burgh officer, 
in presence of witnesses, chalks the most patent door 40 days 
before Whit Sunday, having made out an execution of ‘chalking,’ 
in which his name must be inserted, and which must be subscriiied 
by himself and two witnesses.” This ceremony proceeded simply 
on the verbal order of the proprietor. The Removal Terms (Scot- 
land) Act 1886 introduced, as optional to “chalking,” the proce- 
dure of giving notice to remove by registered letter posted to the 
last known address of the tenant. The Sheriff Courts (Scotland) 
Act 1907 requires written notice of removal to be given to the 
tenant as a prerequisite of ejection, and “chalking the door” is 
now an obsolete practice. 

CHALLEMEL-LACOUR. PAUL AMAND (1827- 

1896), French statesman, was born at Avranches on May 19, 
1827. Educated at the Ecole Normale Supericurc, he became pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Pau and at Limoges, but was obliged to 
leave France after the coup d’etat of 1S51. He settled in Zurich, 
where he became professor of French literature in 1856. Three 
years later the amnesty pennitted his return to France. Appointed 
by the government of national defence prefect of the Rhone in 
1870, he suppressed the communard rising at Lyons directed by 
Bakunin. He became a deputy to the National Assembly in 1872, 
and in 1876 a member of the Senate. Though Challemel-Lacour 
sat at first on the extreme Left, he modified his opinions as time 
went on, and towards the close of his career was a foremost repre- 
sentative of moderate republicanism. He was French ambassador 
at Bcmc (1879), London (1880), minister of foreign affairs in the 
Jules Ferry cabinet (for some months in 1883), \ice-prcsident of 
the Senate (1890), president of the Senate (1893). His close 
and reasoned eloquence made him one of the most conspicuous 
members of the Senate. He died in Paris on Oct. 26. 1S96, 

See Oeuvres oratoires de CkallemeLLacour (1897) and Rtudes et 
reflexions d*un Pesshniste (1901), edited by J. Rcinach. See also H. 
Defasse, ChaUemtULaeour. 

CHALLENGE: see Duel, Jury. 

challenger;’ EXPEDITION. The scientific results 
of several short expeditions between 1S60 and 1870 encouraged 
the commissioning of a vessel for a prolonged cruise for oceanic 
exploration. H.M.S. “Challenger,” a wooden corvette of 2,306 
tons, under Captain (afterwards Sir) George Nares with a scien- 
tific staff under Prof, (afterwards Sir) C. W>^rillc Thomson as 
director, was sent out in Dec. 1872. The staff included John 
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Murray (afterwards Sir) and H. N. Moseley, biologists; Dr. von 
Willemoes-Suhm, Commander Tizard and J. Y. Buchanan, chem- 
ist and geologist. The Atlantic was crossed several times. From 
Cape Town south-east and east the ship visited the various islands 
between 45^ and 50^ S., reached Kerguelen island in Jan. 1874, 
and proceeded south about the meridian of So^ east. She was the 
first steamship to cross the Antarctic Circle; early in March she 
made for Melbourne. Thence the route led by New Zealand, the 
Fiji islands, Torres strait, the Banda sea, and the China sea to 
Hongkong. The western Pacific was then explored northward to 
^'okohama, after which the ''Challenger'" struck across the ocean 
by Honolulu and Tahiti to Valparaiso. She then coasted south, 
penetrated the Straits of Magellan, touched at Montevideo, re- 
crossed the Atlantic by Ascension and the Azores, and reached 
Sheemess in May 1876. The Challenger** Report was issued in 
50 volumes (London, 1 880-95 \ mainly under Sir John Murray, 
who succeeded Wy\ille Thomson in 1882. 

See also Lord G. Campbell, Log Letters from the ** Challenger** 
(1876); W. J. J. Spry, Cruise of //. Af. S. ** Challenger** (1876); 
Sir C. Wyville Thomson, Foyage of the ** Challenger,** The Atlantic, 
Preliminary Account of General Results (1877); J. J. Wild, At 
Anchor: Narrative of Experiences afloat and ashore during the Voyage 
of II, MS. ** Challenger** (1878) ; H. N. Moseley, Notes by a Naturalist 
on the ** Challenger** (1879). 

CHALLIS, a light, all-wool fabric of almost gossamer texture 
used for women s dressing gowns and children’s suits and dresses, 
('hallis is distinguished from all the other muslin-delaine weaves, 
of which class it is a member, by the tiny romantic designs in 
which it is printed. These designs are mostly of 18th and 19th 
century inspiration and show conventionalized versions of dots, 
rose-buds, violets and other flowers. 

CHALLONER, RICHARD (1601-1781), English Roman 
Catholic prelate, was born at Lewes, Sussex, on Sept. 29, 1691, 
and educated at the English college at Douai, where he was 
ordained a priest in 1710, took his degrees in divinity, and was 
appointed professor in that faculty. In 1730 he was sent to 
London. The controversial treatises which he published in rapid 
succession attracted much attention, particularly his Catholic 
Christian Instructed (1737), with its witty reply to Dr. Conyers 
Middleton’s Letters from Rome, showing an Exact Conformity 
between Popery and Paganism. In 1741 Challoner was raised to 
the episcopal dignity at Hammersmith and nominated coadjutor 
with right of succession to Bishop Benjamin Petre, vicar-apostolic 
of the London district, whom he succeeded in 1758. He died 
on Jan. 12, 1781. Bi.shop Challoner was the author of numerous 
controversial and devotional works, including the Garden of the 
Sold (1740?), one of the most popular manuals of devotion. He 
rc-edited the Douai Bible (1749-1750), correcting the obsolete 
language and orthography. Of his historical works the most valu- 
able is his Memoirs of Missionary Priests and other Catholicks of 
both Sexes who sneered Death or Imprisonment in England on 
account of their Religion, from the year 7577 till the end of the 
reign of Charles II. (i74i» latest ed., 1924) intended as an anti- 
dote to Fox6^s martyrology. He also published anonymously, in 
1745 Britannia Sancta, or livt*s of the British saints, now super- 
seded by that of Alban Butler. 

See £. H. Burton, Life and Times of Bishop Challoner (1909). 

CHALMERSy ALEXANDER (1759-1834), Scottish 
writer, was bom in Aberdeen on March 29. 1759, and died in 
London on Dec. 19, 1834. He was educated as a doctor, but gave 
up this profession for journalism, and he was for some time 
editor of the Morning Herald. Besides editions of the works 
of Shakespeare, Beattie, Fielding, Johnson, Warton, Pope, Gibbon 
and Bolingbroke, he published A General Biographical Dictionary 
in 32 vols. (1812-17); a Glossary to Shakespeare (1797); an edi- 
tion of Stceven’s Shakespeare (1809); and the British Essayists, 
beginning with the Tatler and ending with the Observer, with 
biograiAical and historical prefaces and a general index. 

CHAl^R^ GEORGE (1742-1825), Scottish antiquarian 
and political writer, was bora at Fochabers, Moray, and emi- 
grated to Maryland in 1763, where be practised as a lawyer until 
the outbreak of the war of American Independence, wbra be re- 
turned to England. In 17S6 he was appointed chief clerk to the 
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pri\*y council, an office w^hich he held until his death in London 
May 31 1825. 

Of some 30 works which he wrote the most imiiortarit arc 
Political Annals of the present Umted Colomes from their Settle- 
ment to the Peace of 1763 (1780), drawn from the American 
State papers, and Caledonia, An Accoufit, Historical and Typo- 
grapincal, of North Britain (1807-24). Neither of these is com- 
plete. Of the PaUticai AnnaLs only one volume was published, 
bringing the history dowm to 1688; and Caledonia covers only the 
southern counties of Scotland. 

Chalmers wrote biographical sketches of Defoe, Allan Ramsay, 
Sir David Lyndsay, and others, prefixed to their collected works, 
and a Life of Mary Queen of Scots ( iSiS). He engaged in many 
literary and historical controversies with Malone, Sleevens, Dr. 
Jamieson, and others. 

CHALMERS^ GEORGE PAUL (1830-1878). Scottish 
portrait and landscape painter, was born at Montrose and studied 
at Edinburgh. The best of his works arc “The End of the Harvest” 
(1873), “Running Water*’ (1875), and “The Legend * (in the 
National Gallcr>% Edinburgh). He became an associate (1S07) 
and a full member (1871) of the Roval Scottish Academy. 

CHALMERS, JAMES (1841-1 001), Scottish mksionary to 
New Guinea, was Ijorn at Ardrishaig in Argyll. He was appointed 
to Rarotonga in the South Pacific in 1SO6. After ten years* service 
he was transferred to New Guinea. Chalmers did much to o|M‘n up 
the island, and, with his colleague W. G. Lawes, gave valuable 
aid in the British annexation of the south-east coast of the island. 
On April 8, iqoi, in company with a brother missionary. Oliver 
Tomkins, he was killed by cannibals at Goaribari island. R. L. 
Stevenson has left on record his high appreciation of Chalmers’s 
character and work. 

See his Autobiography and Letters (1902). 

CHALMERS, THOMAS (17H0-1847), Scottish divine, was 
born at Anstruther, Fifeshire, on March 17, 1 7S0, In 1799 he was 
licensed by the St. Andrews pre.sbytery. Alter further .study at 
Edinburgh he became assistant to the profes.sor of mathematics 
at St. Andrews, and was ordained as minister of Kilmany, Fife- 
.shire. In 1808 he published an Inquiry into the Extent and 
Stability of National Resources, a contribution to the discussion 
created by Bonaparte’s commercial iK)liry. Mis article on “C*hris- 
tianity” in the Edinburgh Encyclopaedia enhanced his rejiutation 
as an author. In 1815 he became minister of the Tron church, 
Glasgow, and his repute as a preacher spread throughout the 
United Kingdom. A series of .sermons on the relation l>etw(*en 
discoveries of astronomy and the Christian revelation was pub- 
lished in Jan, 1H17, and within a year nine editions and 20,000 
copies were in circulation. When he visited London Wilberforcc 
wrote, “all the world is wild al)C)ul Dr. Chalmers” 

In Sept. 1819 he became minister of the church and ])ari»h 
of St. John where he was singularly .successful in dealing with the 
problem of poverty. When he unciertook the manageme nt of the 
parish its fK>or cost the city £1,400 [ler annum, and in four years, 
the expenciiturc was reduced to £280 per annum In 1823, after 
eight years of work at high pressure he was glad to accei>t the 
chair of moral philosophy at St. Andrews, the seventh academic 
offer made to him during the eight years sfKfnt in Glasgow. In 
Nov. 1828 he was tran.sf erred to the chair of theology in Edin- 
burgh. 

In 1826 he published a third volume of the Christum and Civic 
Economy of Large Towns, a continuation of work begun at St. 
John’s, Glasgow. In 1832 he published a Political Economy, and 
in 1833 appeared his Bridgwater treatise on The Adaptation of 
External Nature to the Moral and Intellectual Constitution of 
Man. In 1834 became leader of the evangelical .section of the 
Scottish Church in the general assembly. In 1841 the movement 
w^hich ended in the Disruption was rapidly culminating, and Dr. 
Chalmers found himself at the head of the party which stood for 
the principle that “no minister shall be intruded into any parish 
contrary to the will of the congregation.” Cases of conflict be- 
tween the Church and the civil power arose in Auchtcrardcr, 
Dunkeld and NBirnoch; and when the courts made it clear that 
the Church, in their opinion, held its temporalities on condition of 
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rendering such obedience as the courts required, the Church ap* 
pealed to the Government for relief. In Jan. 1843 the Govern- 
ment put a final and peremptory negative on the Church’s claims 
for spiritual independence. On May i8, 1843, 470 clergymen 
withdrew from the general assembly and constituted themselves 
the Free Church of Scotland, with Dr. Chalmers as moderator. 
He had prepared a sustentation fund scheme for the support of 
the seceding ministers, and this was at once put into successful 
operation. He himself became principal of the newly founded 
Free Church college, Edinburgh. On May 30, 1847 immediately 
after his return from the House of Commons, where he had given 
evidence as to the refusal of sites for Free Churches, by Scottish 
landowners, he was found dead in bed. 

Dr. Chalmers’ writings are a valuable source for argument and 
illustration on the question of Establishment. They run to 38 
volumes concerned with theology, devotional practice and social 
economy. The most important of them is his Imtiiutes of The- 
ology written in his later years at the PTee Church college. 

Bibliooraphy. — VJ, Hanna Memoirs (Edinburgh, 1840-52) ; Cor- 
respondence (1853); and Lives by IC. B. Ramsay (3rd cd. 1867); D. 
Fraser (i88j) , Mrs. Oliphant (1893) and W. G. Blaikic (1896). 

CHALONER, SIR THOMAS, the elder (1521-1565), Eng- 
lish diplomatist and poet, the son of Roger Chaloner, a mercer of 
London, was educated at Oxford and Cambridge. In 1540 he 
went as secretary to Sir Henry Knyvelt, to the court of Charles 
V., whom he accompanied in his expedition to Algiers in 1541. In 
1547 Chaloner served in the expedition to Scotland, and was 
knighted after the battle of Pinckie, by the protector Somerset. 
He was a witness against Bishop Bonner, in 1540, and again.st 
Stephen Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, in 1551. Sent as a com- 
missioner to Scotland three times (1551, 1552 and 1555-56), he 
was also employed both by Queen Mary and Elizabeth, as am- 
bassador to France, Belgium and Spain. He returned home in 
1564, and died at Clerkenwell on Oct. 14, 1565. 

Chaloncr’s most important works arc “Howe the Lordc Mowbray 
. . . was . . , banyshed the Realme,” printed in the 1559 edition of 
William Baldwin's Mirror for Mnaistrates (repr. in vol. ii., pt. i of 
J. Haslewood’s ed., 1815) ; l)e Rep. Anglortm instauranda lihri decern, 
published by W. Mallim (1579, 3 pts.) ; and 7 ' he praise of folic, Moriae 
encomium . . . by Erasmus . . . Englished by Sir 7 'humas Chaloner, 
Knight (1549, ed. Janet E. Ashbee, 1901). 

CHALONS-SUR-MARNE, a town of north-eastern France, 
capital of the department of Marne, 107 m. E. of Paris on the 
main line of the Eastern railway to Nancy, and 25 m. S.E. of 
Reims. Pop. (1926), 26,035. The town pro|>er is bordered on the 
west by the lateral canal of the Marne and is traversed by branches 
of the canal and by small streams. 

Chalons-sur-Marne occupies the site of the chief town of the 
Catalauni and, on the plain between it and Troyes, Attila was 
defeated by the Romans in 451. In the 10th and following cen- 
turies it attained great prosperity under its bishops, who were 
ecclesiastical peers of France. In IJ14 the militia of CMlons 
served at the battle of Bouvines; and in the 15th century the 
citizens twice repulsed the English from their walls. In the 16th 
century the town sided with Henry IV., king of France, who in 
1589 transferred thither the parliament of Paris, which shortly 
afterwards burnt the bulls of Gregory XIV. and Clement VHI. 
The camp of Chalons, about 16 m. N. of the town, was established 
in 1856 by Napoleon III. and is a training-centre for troops. 
Chtilons was occupied by the Germans in August, 1914, and was 
retaken by Foch in September, 1914. The cathedral of St. 
Etienne (chiefly 13th century) has a 17th centur>' west facade. 
There are stained-glass windows of the 13th century in the north 
transept. Notre-Dame, of the 12th and 13th centuries, is con- 
spicuous for its four Romanesque towers, two flanking the apse, 
two flanking the principal fai^ade. The churches of St. Alpin, St. 
Jean and St. Loup date from various periods between the iilh 
and 17th centuries. The hotel-de-ville (1771), the prefecture 
(1759-1764), the college, once a Jesuit establishment, and a train- 
ing college which occupies the Augustinian abbt'v of Toussaints 
(16th and 17th centuries), are noteworthy civil buildings. The 
houses are generally ill-built, but some old mansions remain. The 
town is the seat of a bishop and a prefect, has tribunals of first 


instance and of commerce, a chamber of commerce, a board of 
trade-arbitrators, a museum and a library. The principal industr>* 
is brewing, which is carried on in the suburb of Marne. Galleries 
hewn in a limestone hill are used as store-houses for beer. The 
preparation of champagne, the manufacture of boots, brushes, 
wire-goods and wall-paper also occupy many hands. There is 
trade in cereals. (X.) 

Battle of Chilons. — ^The battle of the Catalaunian Plains, 
''fierce, manifold, huge, stubborn, without its Uke in the history of 
times past” (Priscus), was fought between Attila and the Roman 
AcHius in 451 a.d. 

The Huns had crossed the Danube in the first quarter of the 
fifth century. Uldin, their leader was driven back by the soldiers 
of Byzantium; but by 424 the Byzantine court was paying the 
Huns a tribute of 35olb. of gold. Some ten years later Attila, 
nephew of a king who bad brought the Huns to some rough unity 
of predatory purpose, became joint ruler with his brother. Attila, 
a typical Kalmuck in apfHiarance, thereupon began a career of 
plunder. In another ten years he had forced the eastern empire 
to multiply sixfold the annual tribute. In six more years he had 
become lord of the lands north of the middle and lower Danube, 
and wasted the northern Balkan country. He forbade his Huns and 
(iermans subject to him to take service in the imperial armies. 
The western Roman armies had long ceased to find their soldiers 
from within the frontiers; therefore Attila could cut off one of the 
main supplies of men. 

Aetius had been no enemy of the Huns, and had used them 
to make an end of the Burgundian kingdom about Worms (whence 
the Nibclungenlied). In 450 a good soldier, Marcian, became 
emperor of the East, and refused to pay the Hunnic tribute. A 
few months earlier a discontented Roman princess had given 
Attila a pretext for turning to that quarter of the world which 
he had not yet plundered. Ju.sta Gratia Honoria, sister of the 
emperor Valentinian III. had plotted with a lover to take the 
throne. The plot was discovered; Honoria was married to a 
respectable and harmless senator. Honoria boldly sent to^Attila 
for help, with her ring to show from what quarter the message 
came. Attila took the ring to mean that Honoria would be his 
wife. The time was good for using this claim; Gaiseric, king of 
the Vandals, fearing an attack from the Visigoths in southwe.st 
Gaul, had a.sked for Attila s alliance. 

In 451 Attila led into Gaul a host of Huns, Alans and tributary 
Germans. Two parties were disputing the kingship of the Franks 
on the Rhine; one group joined the Huns, and thereby decided 
Attila’s route. On April 7 this host plundered Metz, and thence 
moved slowly towards Orleans. Aetius had not crossed the Alps 
in time to hold the Rhine; nor could he do much without Visi- 
gothic help. The fall of Orleans would leave the way open across 
the Loire to the Visigothic lands; therefore the Visigoths listened 
to Aetius’ messengers. An army of Romans (that is, of Romanised 
Germans) and Visigoths marched to save Orleans. I.«egends of 
the prowess of a Christian bishop (the legend of St. Genevieve 
is of the same time) have clouded over the history of the attack 
upon Orleans. But the town was on the point of falling when 
/VtHius and Theodoric, the Visigothic king, forced the Huns to 
retire. 

Attila took the road northwards to Troyes and collected his 
forces on the plains well fitted for his cavalry. Chalons has been 
named as the chosen battlefield; but the campi Cataiaitmci in- 
clude most of Champagne. The best chroniclers speak of a cer- 
tain “Mauriac place.” There was a Moirey west of Troyes, and 
there is a Mcry-sur-Seine where bones, weapons and gold orna- 
ments have been found. Here, about sixteen miles north-west of 
Troyes, some scholars think must be the "Mauriac place” and the 
tomb of Theodoric. On the night before the battle those Franks 
who favoured Aetius broke through to him after a slaughter of 
15.000 men. Before the day began Attila took the voice of his 
augurs; the Huns would be beaten (a likely profdtecy about a 
retreating tribal host), but the enemy leader would fall, Attila 
could get another army; the empire had not another Aetius, 
nor would anyone else be likely to keep together the Visigoths 
and Romans. By delaying until 3 p.ii. Attila planned to secure 
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his retreat in the darkness. The chroniclers say that on one side 
the field sloped towards a slight hill; for this hill the armies 
fought. In the place of honour on the Roman right were the 
\'i$igoths; on the left Aetius, and with him as a hostage, Thoris- 
mund son of Theodoric ; in the centre, enclosed by more trusted 
troops were the Alan auxiliaries of the Romans. Aetius hoped 
that the Huns might try to drive in this centre, for Attila kept in 
the midst of his Huns, and set the Ostrogoths and Gepidae on 
the left, and on his right the lesser German allies. Here was the 
decision. Aetius seized the hill; his Alans were forced back, hut 
now he could take the Huns on one flank, while on the other the 
\ isigoths attacked. Thus the victor>’ in this last great battle of 
western Roman power was won by the tactics which Hannibal 
had used at Cannae. 

The Huns expected another attack, since in the immense 
slaughter Theodoric had been killed but Aetius wa.s alive. Attila, 
within his ring of wagons, prepared for death; but Aetius feared 
a camp of desperate men whose strength was in their archc^>^ 
Nor was he willing to secure in Gaul a Visigothic predominance 
apainst which the Hun.s might yet be his allies. He persuaded 
Thorismund to hasten to Toulouse, lest his brothers should take 
his inheritance. Attila esca|K*d to ravage Italy in 45 j, and to die, 
or be murdered in a drunken sleep in 453. Was this battle of the 
Mauriac place,” one of the world's decisive battles? The Huns 
showed nothing of the fruitfulness of the Germanic {H'oples who 
ranie within the Empire, and their power could .scarcely have 
sur\'ivcd for long the death of a king who was as rare as a 
.Niladin among the Kurds. A son of Attila and Honoria might 
have been another Aetius, if Attila's other sons had not put him 
to death; but the coming of the Huns was only an episode before 
the greater confusion of the dark ages, before the victory of 
Charles Martel, and the splendour and dominion of Charlemagne. 

(E. L, W\) 

CHALON-SUR-SAONE, an industrial town of east -central 
France, capital of an arrondis sc merit in the department of Saone- 
ct-Loire, 81 m. N. of Lyons by the P.L.M. railway. IN)p. (i9:?6) 
:S.404. It is a well-built town, W'iih fine quays, situated on the 
right bank of the Siione at its junction with the Canal du Centre. 
A 15th century bridge with i8th century olielisks, leads to the 
<ulmrb of St. Laurent on an island in the river. Chalon-sur-Snone 
is identified wdth the ancient Cahill on urn, an important town of 
the Aedui. It w\'is chosen in the 6th century by Gontram, king 
of Burgundy, as his capital. The bi.shopric. founded in the 4th 
icntury, was suppres.scd at the Revolution. In feudal times 
f'halon was the capital of a countship. In 1237 it was given in 
exchange for other fiefs in the Jura by Jean le Sage, who.se 
'iescemdants nevertheless retained the title. Hugh IV.. duke of 
Burgundy, the other party to the exchange, gave the citizens a 
(ommunal charter in 1256. The town re.sisted a di\ision of the 
Austrian army in 1814. 

The church of St. Vincent, once the cathedral, dates mainly 
from the 12th to the 15th centuries, and has a choir in the 13th 
(cntur>’ Burgundian style. The old bishop’s palace dates from 
the 15th century. The church of St. F^ierre, with two lofty 
>teeples, is late 17th centur>\ Chalon preserves remains of its 
ancient ramparts and a number of old bouses. It is the seat of 
a sub-prefect and a court of assizes, and has tribunals of first 
instance and commerce and a chamber of commerce. Chalon 
ranks next to Le Creusot among the manufacturing towns of Bur- 
gundy. Its position at the junction of the Canal du Centre and 
the ^one, and as a railway centre for Lyons, Paris, Dfile, Lons- 
le-Saunier and Roanne, brings it a large transit trade. The found- 
ing and working of copper and iron are its main industries; the 
large engineering wwks of Petite-Creusot, a branch of those of 
Le Creusot, construct bridges, tug-boats etc., and there are chem- 
ical works, straw'-hat factories, oil-works and tile-works. It is a 
busy corn-market and trades widely in wine, grain and timber. 

CHALUKYA, the name of an Indian dynasty which ruled in 
the Deccan from a.d. 550 to 750, and again from 973 to 1x90. 
The Chaluk}^ claimed to be Rajputs from the north. Ilie 
dynasty was founded by a chief nam^ Pulakesm I., who mastered 
town of Vatapi (now Badami, in the Bijapur district) about 


550. His sons extended their principality east and west ; but 
the founder of the Chalukya greatness w»as his grand.son Pulakesin 
II., w»ho succeeded in boS and (,609), established as his \iccroy 
in Vengi his brother Kubja V'ishnuvardhana. w’ho in 615 declared 
his independence and established the dynasty of Eastern Chaluk- 
yas, which lasted till 1070. In 620 Pulakcsin defeated Harsha 
the t>owerful overlord of northern Imlia, and established 
the Nerbudda as the boundary Ix'tween the South and North. 
He also defeated in turn the Chola, Pundya and Kerala kings, and 
by 630 was beyond dispute the most t>owerful sovereign in the 
Deccan. In 655 the Chalukya power was restoreil by Pulakesin’s 
.son Vikramaditya 1 .; but the struggle with the F’alluvas continued 
until, in 740. Viknunaditya II. de.stroyed the Palluva capital. 
In 750 Vikramaditya s son. Kirtivarinan Chalukya, was over- 
thrown by the Rn.shtrakutas. 

In ()73, Taila or Tailapa II. (d. 995), a scion of the royal 
Chalukya race, succeeded in overthrowing the Rashtrakula king 
Kakka II. He was the founder of (he dynasty known as (he 
Chalukyas of Kalyuni. About a.d. 1000 a formidal>lc invasion 
by the Chola king Rajaraja the Great was defeated, and in 1052 
Soniesvara 1 .. or Ahamavalla (d. loOSF the founder of Kalyani, 
defeated and sl«‘w the Chola Rajadhiraja. The reign of Vikra- 
maditya Vi., or Vikramnnka, which lasted from 1076 to 1126, 
formed another |M*riod of Chalukya greatness. In 1156 the com- 
mander-in-thief Bijjala (or Vi jjana ) Kalachurya revolted, and 
he and his sons held the kingdom till 1183. in this year Somes* 
vara IV. Chalukya recovered part of his patrimony, only to suc- 
cumb, about 1190. to the Yadavas of Devagiri and the Hoysalas 
of Dorasamudrn. Henceforth the Chalukya rajas ranked only as 
petty chiefs. 

See J. F. Fleet, Dynasties nj the Kanarrse Districts; Prof. R. G. 
lihandurker, “Early History of the Deccan,” in the Bombay Gazritrrr 
(iS<> 6 ), vol. i t>ar( ii ; X'inrent .Smith, Early Hist, vj India (revised 
J. M. ICdwardes, i(;24). 

CHALUMEAU is a word having several different musical 
mcaning.s (from Lat. calamus^ a reed). Thus it is the name of an 
obsolete w’ind instrument, whh a .single beating reed, of the 
clarinet type; and also of a lalcT instrument, with a double reed, 
which developed into the oboe. It is used also for the deeiwst 
notes of the clarinet and further, in its (ierman form of Schalmey 
or Schalmei. for the ilianler *)f the bag-pijM! and for an old kind 
of organ .stop of chalumeau-Iike quality. 

CHALYBAUS, HEINRICH MORITZ ( i7o()~iH 62), Ger- 
man philosoiiher, was born at Pfaffroda in Saxony. He lectured 
at Dresden on the history of (German philosophy, and in 1830 
became professor in Kiel university. His first pul)lished work 
Historic ke Entunchfduuf^ dcr spekuUitiven Philosophic von Kant 
his Hegel (1837, Eng. tr. 1854 ). ^idl ranks among the best exjK)-* 
sitions of 19th century German thought. His chief works are 
Entumr} eincs Systems der Wisscnschajtslrhrc (Kiel, 1H46) and 
System der spaknlativen Ethik ( iH^o). 

See. OlMrrweg, Grundriss der Grsch. der Philosophies Bd. iv. (1023), 

CHALYBITE: vre Sidfritf 

CHAM, a Muslim tribe of Indo-C*hina, rather dark skinned 
with Oceanic affinities {see A.sia), practising circumc i.sion but 
with .strong traces of Hinduism, phallic worship and animism 
surviving in their belief.s and customs. Thus they believe in a 
plurality of souls, eighteen of which are mortal, attached to each 
individual, and associate the departure of the soul at death with 
the flight of a liird. They bury their dead close to their licst 
rice fields, and have a .series of ceremonies dejxrnding on the 
ofieratjons of the agricultural year; the reaping of the rice crop 
must be initiated by a woman. In the family the matrilineal 
system is still follow’cd. Children are given opprobriou.s names, 
probably to obviate the malice of the spirits. .Sf)eech is tabu when 
collecting the valuable “eagle wood” (aquilaria agallocha), and 
invulnerability is procured by anointing the body with human 
bile. The Cham arc fond of regattas and boat races, and play 
chess using canoes instead of bishops. The language of the tribe 
is connected wi^h Cambodian and with Oceanic tongue.s and, like 
the dolichocefmly of its speakers, and their customs, suggests 
an Indonesian basis for the tribe. 
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5 ff Baudesson, Indo-China and its Primitive People (1919) ; Leuba, 
Les Chams et leur Art (1923) 

CHAMBA, an Indian State in the Punjab, amid the Hima- 
layas, on the south border of Kashmir. Area, 3,2i6sq. miles. 
Pop. (1921), 141,867. Revenue, £60,000. The sanatorium of Dal- 
housie, though within the State, is attached to the district of 
Gurdaspur. Chamba is entirely mountainous; in the cast, north 
and centre arc snowy ranges. The chief rivers are the Chandra 
and Ravi. The principal crops are rice, maize and millet. Mineral 
ores arc known but unworked. Trade is chiefly in forest produce. 
The capital of the State is Chamba (pop., 5,668) picturesquely 
situated above the Ravi gorge. Founded in the 6th century, 
sometimes nominally subject to Kashmir and afterwards tributary 
to the Mogul empire, it was always practically autonomous. Its 
chronicles are preserved in inscriptions, mo.stly engraved on cop- 
per. It first came under British influence in 1846, when it was 
declared independent of Kashmir. 

CHAMBAL : see Jumna. 

CHAMBER, THE KING’S, the camera regis, was, in the 
later middle ages, an important financial office. In origin it was 
the king’s bedroom, with cupboards and chests for clothes and 
valuables. The servants in charge of this room, the king’s cham- 
berlains as they were called (see Chamberlain), were in such 
close touch with the king that they were often consulted and 
employed by him on matters not strictly within their province. 
Thu.s, the king’s chamlier was, from the beginning, something more 
than mere sleeping-quarters. It was an office where the king at- 
tended to private and public business alike, the greater part of 
which related to finance, and a storehouse for jewels, money and 
archives. From it, the first department to grow up within the 
royal household ((j.v,)y there sprang many mediaeval and mod- 
ern ministries of State. Not only in England but throughout 
western Europe kings and magnates had their chamber, the r//aw- 
bre des comptes of the kings of France and the camera apostolica 
of the I'opes being cases in point. 

In England the reconstruction following on the Norman Con- 
quest provided the monarchy with a regular income from taxation, 
the collection and administration of which threw upon the cham- 
ber so much extra work that it became concerned primarily with 
finance. A hierarchy of clerical and lay officials came into being 
to assist the original staff. But, whereas in Europe generally, for 
examine in the papacy and in France, the camera curiae, the 
chamber of the court, was the sole treasury of the State, in Eng- 
land by the T2th century, the king’s chamber had developed a 
branch to deal with the finances of the kingdom as opixised to 
the more jicrsonal finances of the king. This was the exchequer 
(9.V.), the first department of the household to become a public 
office. It soon sujH'rseded the chamber, which then found itself 
once more a simple domestic and court office, although certain 
moneys continued to be paid to it rather than to the exchequer. 
The activities of the chamber were curtailed still further in the 
13th century by the growth of a second off-shoot, the king’s 
wardrobe (see Wardrobe), by which it was ultimately replaced 
as the chief financial and administrative office of the household. 
Vet the chamber j>ersisted, responsible to the king alone and 
overlapping the jurisdiction of both exchequer and wardrobe. 
Though its former iKnver had been whittled dowm to authority 
over only the intimate financial needs of the king, there were 
several attempts to give it a foremost iK)sition in administration. 
Some of them, especially those of Edward 11 ., Edward III. and 
Henry \TI., achieved considerable success. 

Faced by a hostile baronage which sometimes dominated the 
chief public offices and interfered in the government of the royal 
household, Edward II. turned to the chamber to secure inde- 
pendence of aristocracy, parliament and exchequer. To finance it 
adequately he allotted to it the management and income of certain 
lands which fell into his hands. The forfeited estates of the Tem- 
plars (q.v.) were the first large block of lands to be brought under 
the authority of the chamber (1309). In 1322 the confiscation 
of the possessions of certain rebellious magnates, known as the 
“contrariants,'’ put into Edward’s power many nfore lands, which 
were soon reserved to the chamber, although only for a few 


months. The chamber staff was increased to discharge the duties 
involved in the care of an estate, and the secret seal fostered by 
Edward 11. in opposition to the privy seal (see Small Seals), 
which the barons strove to control, was entrusted to it. In the 
schemes of the younger Hugh Despenser, made king’s chamberlain 
in 1322, the chamber played a leading part, but its progress was 
checked by Edward II. ’s deposition, and its lands transferred to 
the exchequer. 

In 1332 Edward III. revived the chamber on the lines indicated 
by Despenser, and gradually placed a large number of lands at 
its disposal. A special seal, the griffin (see Small Seals), was 
set up for their service and the regular staff was again augmented. 
Edward III.’s need, however, differed from that of his father. 
Instead of an alienated baronage to contend with, Edward III. 
had a foreign enemy, France, against whom all parties were united. 
Consequently he had less inducement to cultivate the chamber for 
purely prerogative purposes. His chamber seems to have met little 
unfriendly criticism, and, in the first phase of the Hundred Years’ 
War, had a fair opportunity of proving its worth. During the 
early campaigns, its chief officers took a conspicuous share in 
administration at home as well as with the armies abroad. But the 
estate upon which it largely relied disappointed expectations, 
mo.st of the proceeds being swallowed up by the costs of its 
administration. Without considerable funds the chamber was 
crippled. In 1355-56, therefore, the estate was given up, and for 
it an annual sum of 10,000 marks (£6,666. i3s.4d.) payable by 
the exchequer, was substituted. This, the cerium (fixed amount), 
was supplemented, as before the estate revenue had been, by 
casual receipts from the exchequer and elsewhere. Although the 
chamber was still answerable only to the king, its utility as an 
instrument of prerogative was diminished by this close dependence 
upon the exchequer. A further limitation was its total lack of 
skilfully devised, well-tried machinery to enforce its authority, 
for the griffin seal and the organization set up to administer the 
lands disappeared afong with the estate. If, for the rest of Ed- 
ward III.’s reign, the chamber occupied a recognized, amply en- 
dowed place in the administration, it was definitely subordinated 
to the exchequer. It was the royal privy purse, and a means 
whereby the king’s will could be communicated to other depart- 
ments, but little more. 

On the accession of Richard II., a child with few |)ersonal ex- 
penses, the king’s chamber suffered a natural relapse. When, in 
13S0, it was restored to something of its old dignity, the policy 
of i355“5fi was adopted, and a yearly allowance was granted to it, 
first from the customs, then, two years later, from the exchequer. 
On this cerium, at most not more than two-thirds of that en- 
joyed under Edward III., the chamber was mainly dependent to 
the end of the 14th century, though in some years large casual 
payments were received. Such an office was valueless to a des- 
potically minded king, and Richard II. seems never to have 
thought of making it a chief instrument of his prerogative. Vet 
chamber officials figured prominently among his confidants, and 
it was in his reign that the office of king’s secretar>’ (see Secre- 
tary OF State) assumed definite shape, the final result being the 
withdrawal from the chamber of the secretar>’ and his seal, the 
signet (see Small Seals), the successor to the secret seal. 

Of chamber history in the greater part of the 15th century 
little is known, but the office lived on. Then, in the restoration 
of financial stability after the Wars of the Roses (q.v,). Henry 
\TI. advanced it to a position of supreme importance. Although 
he began to put the exchequer into working order, he wanted 
some less rigid, less elaborate machinery to supply him at once 
with the steady income necessary to strengthen Government and 
throne. Like Edward II. and Edward III. he had recourse to 
the chamber as the most suitable instrument and one that was, be- 
sides, entirely in his control. Forfeited estates and Crown lands 
were once again reserved to it, and other moneys were paid to it 
instead of to the exchequer. A new staff grew up, and to the daily 
labours of the regenerated office the king gave constant oversight. 
Unlike the Edwards, Henry was able to make the chamber ef- 
fective, for, although he too diverted to the chamber revenues 
ordinarily paid and accounted for to the exchequer, and imposed 
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upon it functions technicaiiy belonging to the exchequer, the ex- 
chequer’s extreme weakness, due 'to civil war, prevented remon- 
strance from that quarter. 

Soon after the death of Henry ML, however, the exchequer, 
p^rown stronger, tried to insist that issues formerly paid to it, 
and accounts customarily rendered to it for audit, should still 
follow those rules, and not go to the chamber. In reply to this 
claim Henry VIII. induced parliament to recognize his father's 
system. Thus the chamber, already possessing wider influence 
than in the 14th centur>% seemed well on the way to recapturing 
its original position in the State. But Henry VIII., hard-working 
as he was, attended less to the routine of government than Henry 
ML, and the exchequer slowly deprived the chamber of all its 
newly given power. When the exchequer had recovered from the 
effects of the Wars of the Roses, not even Henry VIII. himself 
could maintain for the chamber the supremacy won under the 
guidance of Henry VII. Yet it was not until Mary s reign that 
the exchequer regained its traditional status, and then it was an 
exchequer changed at heart. Although many of the old forms 
were kept, with them were incorporated some of the more effi- 
cient methods of the chamber. Dependent upon the sovereign for 
existence, from the end of the 13th century the chamber’s rise 
and fall was chiefly determined by the weakness or strength of 
the exchequer. By taking over the best the chamber had to 
offer, the exchequer rendered it harmless for all time. There 
was no subsequent attempt to revive the administrative work of 
that department, and only a memory of past glory is preserved in 
the office of the modern lord chamberlain (q.v.), 

BiBUOGRAPiiy. — Sec T. F. Tout, The Place of the Reign of Edward 
//. in English History (1014, bihl.) ; A. P. Newton, “The King's 
Chamber, under the Early Tudors,” English Historical Review, 
xxxii. (1Q17) ; T. F. Tout, Chapters in the Administrative History of 
Mediaeval England (vols. i.-ii., 1920, vols. 1928, vol. v. in 

preparation). (D. M. B.) 

CHAMBERLAIN, ARTHUR NEVILLE (1869- ), 

British politician, was born March 18, 1869, the son of Joseph 
Chamberlain by his second wife. Educated at Rugby and Mason 
college, Birmingham, his father sent him out at an early age to 
manage an estate in the Bahamas, but returning to his native city 
he won success in business as a manufacturer. In 1911 he entered 
the Birmingham city council, became chairman of its town-plan- 
ning committee and was lord mayor in 1915-16. During his may- 
oralty the Birmingham municipal bank, the only institution of its 
kind in England, was established and he then began to acquire his 
mastery of the housing question. During the early part of the 
World War he was an active member of the central board of con- 
trol of the liquor traffic under the Munitions Act, and in Dec. 
1916 was appointed by D. Lloyd George director of national 
service. His schemes for co-ordinating military and civil employ- 
ment met with much opposition, and in 1917 he resigned. At 
the general election of the following year he entered parliament 
as member for the Ladywood division of Birmingham, was post- 
master-general from Oct. 1922 to March 1923, and minister of 
health in 1923. In the latter capacity he was responsible for the 
Housing and Rent Restriction Acts of 1923. He was appointed 
chancellor of the exchequer by Stanley Baldwin in Aug. 1923, but 
the Government fell before he could present a budget. On the 
formation of the second Baldwin Administration in 1924 he might 
have gone again to the exchequer had he so desired, but preferred 
the ministry of health with its opportunities for the work he had 
at heart — social improvement. In this ofl6ce he carried through 
simultaneously in 1926 a technical and complicated measure, the 
Rating and Valuation Act; also the great extension of the Pen- 
sions Acts to widows and orphans. During his tenure of office 
he had to deal with some very difl^cult questions of local govern- 
ment, especially the heavy local costs of poor relief. On the purely 
health side of the work of the department the roost important 
work accomplished was the bringing into force of the Milk and 
Dairies Order, and of the regulations with regard to preservatives 
in food. But Ne\dUe Chamberlain’s best work resulted from the 
driving power he threw into house-building to meet the post-war 
need, a^ was specially evident in his introduction of his great 
scheme for the reform of local government and of local taxation 


in the autumn session of 1928. His ability as an administrator was 
outstanding; and the House of Commons acknowledged his cool 
skill in delate. 

CHAMBERLAIN, SIR (JOSEPH) AUSTEN (1S63- 

), the eldest son of Joseph Chamberlain ) and of his first 
wife, Harriet Kenrick. was born at Birmingham on Oct. 16, 1863. 
He was educated at Rugby and Trinity College. Cambridge, and 
afterwards studied in Paris and Berlin. During the early stages of 
the Home Rule controversy he acted as his falhers private secrc- 
tar>% and in 1892 was returned unopposed as M.P. fur East Wor- 
cestershire. This scat he held until 1914, when, on his father’s 
death, he succeeded him as a memlwjr fur West Birmingham. “I 
was born in Birmingham,” he said when he was given the lree<lom 
of that city in 1926. “I was bred in Birmingham; Birmingham is 
in my bloc^ and in my bones, and wherever I go and whatever I 
am. I shall remain a Birmingham man.” 

His maiden speech drew from Gladstone the famous compli- 
ment, uttered in his father’s presence, that it was one which must 
have been “dear and refreshing to a fathers heart.” After a 
.short apprenticeship as a private member, he was n civil lord of 
the Admiralty (1895-1900), financial secretary to the Treasury 
(1900-2) and postmaster-general (1902). This rapid promotion 
was not due merely to the towering influence of his father, dur- 
ing the days of his great colonial .secretaryship. Though the son’s 
powers were of a solid rather than of a showy order, his adminis- 
trative ability and his cogency in debate steadily develoiied with 
optxirtunity. His command of clear statement was exceptional; 
and he could lie unexpectedly formidable in defence. In 1903 he 
was promoted to the chancellorship of the £xche(|uer. He ardently 
espoused his father’s fiscal policy of tariff reform, nor did he 
slacken in its advocacy when Joseph ChamlH‘rlain left the Bal- 
four administration in order to prosecute, with less embarrass- 
ment to the prime minister, his unofficial campaign. Unfriendly 
critics suggested at the time that the .son’s promotion to the .second 
post in the Government was made in the ho|K! of continuing his 
father’s activities within reasonable bounds and preventing the 
threatened rupture in the parly. This is not an adequate view. 
The father outside the Cabinet, like the son inside it, wished not 
to rupture their party but to convert it as a whole to the new doc- 
trine of closer Imiierial economic union and tariff-defence at home 
agaimst foreign protection. Austen Chamberlain remained at the 
exchequer till the Unionist dvhdclr at the polls in 1906 and there 
acquired the reputation of being a depart mentalist of the best 
Victorian ty^x; — safe, cautious, hard-working, and signally loyal 
to his associates. This loyalty was unflinching and more than once 
self -sacrificial. 

During the long Libt^ral domination from 1906 to the World 
War Austen Chamlx^rlain consolidated his |K)sition as a Unionist 
leader and gained the high esteem of all parties. He .suffered, 
however, a great disappointment when Balfour, faced by the dis- 
content and revolt of the rank and file, resigned his leadershij) of 
the Unionist party in 1911. Austen Chiimberlain’s claims to the 
succession were well supported. But a slightly stronger section 
favoured the claims of Walter Long, and as neither would yield to 
the other, l)Oth honourably agreed to the election of Bonar Law. 

When the first Coalition Government was formed, in 1915, 
Austen Chamberlain entered A.s<iuith’s Cabinet a.s secretary of 
state for India, and held this jxist until 1917, when he resigned in 
consequence of the Government's decision to submit to a judicial 
investigation the charges and criticisms embodied in the report of 
the Mesopotamia commission. In his view the public interest and 
his personal honour alike re(|uired his resignation, though not one 
of the charges referred to him. The official responsibilities for 
the ‘"horrible break-down” of the hospital arrangements during 
the first advance on Baghdad were incurred without his |H!rsonal 
knowledge. His insistence on resignation was over-scrupulous, 
but showed that his views of what principle and loyalty demand 
were stricter than the normal. He did not long remain out of 
office. In April 1918 he became a member of the War Cabinet and 
after the Armistice returned to the chancellorship of the Exchequer 
in succession lo Bonar Law. His guiding principle during the 
next two years was to strengthen British credit and pay off debt, 
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and to that end he called upon the taxpayer to make un- 
precedentedly heavy sacrifices, especially in respect of income tax, 
super-tax and excess profits duty. At the Treasury in a very Brit- 
ish way he preserved an iron tradition of fiscal integrity. 

In 1921 Bonar Law^s failing health caused his withdrawal from 
active politics. Austen Chamberlain 5tei))x;d into the vacant 
leadership of the House of Commons amid general acclamation. 
The post carried with it the virtual promise of the leadership of 
the Conservative i^arty, ten years after the frustration of that 
chance in 1911. But the restraints and compromises of coalition 
had already begun to be irk.some to many Conservatives, who 
distrusted the direction in which the Liberal prime minister of 
the Coalition was leading them. Austen ('hamt)crlain, as lord privy 
seal and leader of the House, found that hi.s staunch loyalty to 
his chief was bringing him into disfavour with many of the Con- 
servative rank and file. I'hc complaint was that he did not stand 
up to Lloyd George with sullkient firmness ami that he sacri- 
ficed too many Conservative principles. This feeling was .shar|% 
intensified when Austen Chamberlain took a leading part at the 
end of 1921 in the startling seltlcment with Sinn h'ein and the 
establishment of the Irish I'ree State. He jjlcaded boldly and elo- 
quently for this “act of faith.” He had been, indeed, the first to 
suggest to the prime minister that a choice had to be made be- 
tween negotiations with the rebels and a thorough reconquest of 
Ireland. 

Most of the Conservative party accepted the treaty with re- 
luctance and with forebodings. Party confidence in Austen Cham- 
berlain was further weakened by his steady refusal to listen to 
.suggestions that fidelity to Conservative [irinciples required him 
to lead his party out of Coalition bondage into party inriepcndence 
and freedom. His view, shared by his i)rincipal Conservative col- 
leagues in the Lloyd George administration, was that Coalition was 
Still necessary to deal with the difficult problems of the post-War 
period and not less to obviate the dangers of a socialist govern- 
ment, which, without co-operation between the two older parties, 
could not in their view long be averted. When, therefore, the dis- 
contented Conservative Diehards carried their revolt to success, 
and at the Carlton Club meeting on Oct, ig, i()22, offered the 
leadership to Bonar Law — who accepted it — Austen Chamberlain 
once more .saw the ruin of his highest chances in ]>()lilics. He and 
those of his colleagues who shared his vi(*ws and quilted ofiice with 
Lloyd George, naturally had no place in Bonar Law’s Cabinet. 
He remained a private memlier during Baldwin’s first administra- 
tion and during the short period of the succeeding Labour Gov- 
ernment. The dissensions in the ('onservative party were gradu- 
ally healed. When Balilwin formed his second administration, at 
the end of 1024, the post of foreign secretary was accepli‘<l by 
Austen Chamberlain, 

Then began a new stage (»f his career. Thirteen days after he 
entered on his duties at the Foreign Olfice (re., on Nov. 20, 1924) 
Sir Lee Stack, governor general of the Sudan and Sirdar of the 
Eg>'ptian army, was murdered in Cairo. The resultant situation 
was handled by Austen Chamberlain with a promptness and firm- 
ness that prevented further trouble, and at once established his 
own prestige as foreign secretary. Without delay he api>lied him- 
self, at the beginning of 1925. to the remarkable diplomacy which 
produced the Locarno treaties. That diplomacy wms pursued 
throughout the year, and it \vas mainly due to his moral earnest- 
ness and determination (for the sceptics abounded) that the 
treaties were initialled at Locarno on Oct. 16, 19:5, Austen Cham- 
berlain’s birthday. For the nature of those treaties sre article 
Locarno. For the part he had played in this big step towards 
post-W’ar reconciliation in Europe, Austen Chamberlain received 
the Garter on Nov 30. 1925. He increased the general pacific 
tendency in Euro|X' by making the League of Nations a first con- 
sideration of his {X)licy, himself attending all the meetings of the 
Council and Assembly. Germany’s cntr\" into the League in Sep- 
tember rQrt Was an event for which he txrsonalfy W'as entitled to 
mudh < rfdit. In 1927 his policy in the Chinese crisis was both 
roniicfli^vtdty and strong. A military force was sent out to safe- 
guard against possible attack and anarchy the gitat commeaial 
community of Shanghai, but Great Britain also was the first in the 


field with proposals for large and increasing concessions to CSiinese 
nationalism. 

In May 1927 he reluctantly broke off relations with Russia 
after the Arcos raid, when it became clear that Bolshevism was 
violating normal diplomatic rules both in Cliina and Britain. In 
the summer he initiated discussions with Sarwat Pasha for an 
Anglo-Egyptian treaty of alliance. A nine months’ effort was 
thwarted early in 1928 by Cairo’s repudiation of Sarwat and the 
emergence of Nahas Pasha as his successor. The failure of the 
three-power naval conference at Geneva in July was not directly 
his responsibility. During the winter of 1927-2S and up to the 
summer of 1928 bis general policy was concerned with a considera- 
tion of Kellogg’s proposal for a Peace Pact, which he supported 
with some reserves as to interpretation, though wholly endorsing 
its principle. The Pact was duly signed in August. In the autumn 
of 1928 illness forced him to lake a long sea voyage through the 
Panama Canal to California and Ihcncc through Canada home- 
wards. His health had been rapidly restored, but in his absence 
the Foreign Office was widely attacked for its effort — wrapped in 
needless mystery — to concert with France joint suggestions to 
America on the subject of naval limitation. Public criticism made 
an end of this method, for which the Admiralty and the Cabinet 
generally were more responsible than the Foreign Office alone. 

BmiJuGRAPuy. — Gcorce Glasgow, from Dawes to Locarno (1925) ; 
A. J. Toynbee, C. A. Macartney and others, Survey of International 
ASairs (1926) ; Sir A. Chamberlain, Peace in Our Time: addresses on 
Europe and the Empire (1928). 

CHAMBERLAIN, HOUSTON STEWAAT (1855-1926), 

German writer, was bom at Portsmouth on Sept. 9, 1855, the 
son of a British admiral. He was educated in Geneva, and at 
Dresden, where he studied music, aesthetics, and philosophy. In 
1908 he settled in Bayreuth, where he became a devotee of Wag- 
ner. He began to write on aesthetic and historical subjects, but 
the book which made him famous was Die Grundlagcn des new- 
zehntcn Jahrhunderts (1890-91) which went through numerous 
editions in Germany and was translated into English as Fomda- 
tions of the iQth Century (2 vols.). The hook was in praise of 
German institutions and w^as strongly anti-British in tone; it pro- 
voked much controversy as being written in German by an Eng- 
lishman. In 1916 Chamberlain who supported his adopted coun- 
try during the World War became a naturalized German. He 
died on Jan. 9, 1926. Chamberlain’s second wife was Eva Wagner, 
a daughter of the composer. 

CHAMBERLAIN, JOSEPH (1S36-1914), British states- 
man, third son of Joseph Chamberlain, master of the Cordwainers’ 
Company, was born at Camberwell Grove, London, on July 8, 
1836. His father carried on the family business of hoot and shot^ 
manufacture, and was a Unitarian in religion and a Liberal in 
politics. Young Joseph Chamberlain w'as educated at Canonbury 
(1845-50), and at University college school. London (1850- 
52). After two >Tars in his father’s office in London, he was sent 
to Birmingham to represent his father’s interest in the firm of 
Nettlcfold, screw manufacturers. Nettlefold and Chamlierlain em- 
ployed new inventions and ne>v methods of attracting customers. 
After years of success Chamberlain himself, with daring but 
sure ability amalgamated rival firms so as to reduce competition. 
In 1874 he was able to retire with an ample fortune. Taking a 
more and more important part in the municipal and political life 
of Birmingham, in 186S when the Birmingham Liberal Association 
was reorganized, he became one of its leading members. In 1869 
he was elected chairman of the executive council of the new 
National Education League. He took an active part in education, 
started classes for his workmen, and himself taught history. 
French and arithmetic in a Unitarian Sunday school. In 1869 he 
was elected a member of tlie town council, and married his second 
wife — a cousin of his first — Miss Florence Kenrick (d. 1875). 

In 1870 he was elected a member of the first scbwl txMrd for 
Birmingham: and for the next six years, and especially after 
1873, when he became leader of a majority and chairman, he 
actively championed the Nonconformist opposition to denomina- 
tionalism. He was then regarded as u republican — the tenn signi- 
fying rather that he held advanced Radical opinions, which were 
construed by average men in the light of the current political 
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deveiopments in France, than that he reaUy favoured republican 
institutions for Britain. His programme was *'free Church, free 
land, free schools, free labour/' At the general election of 1874 
he stood as a parliamentary candidate for Sheffield, but without 
success. Between 1869 and 1873 be worked in the Birmingham 
xo^'Ti council for the realization of the projects of municipal 
reform preached by Dawson, Dr. Dale and Bunce (of the “Birm- 
ingham Post”). In 1873 his party obtained a majority, and he 
was elected mayor, an office he retained by re-election until June 
1876. As mayor he had to receive the prince and princess of 
Wales on their visit in June 1874, an occasion which excited some 
curiosity because of his reputation as a republican; but the be- 
haviour of the Radical mayor satisfied the requirements alike of 
The Times and of Punch. 

Birmingham. — The period of his mayoralty was important 
for Birmingham itself, and the stup)endous energ\' which Cham- 
berlain brought to bear on evil conditions in Birmingham had 
rcp)crcussions in every municipality in the country. The confer- 
ence of local sanitary authorities summoned by him in 1874 and 
held in Jan. 1875 was the beginning of the modern movement for 
l>etter and healthier organization of town life. In Birmingham he 
carried through the municipalization of the supply of gas and 
water, and the improvement .scheme by which slums were cleared 
away and 40 acres laid out in new streets and open spaces. New' 
municipal buildings were erected, Highgate park was opened for 
recreation, and the free library and art gallery were developed. 
The prosperity of modem Birmingham dates from 1875 and 1876, 
when these admirably administered reforms were initiated, and 
by his share in them Chaml>erlain became not only one of its 
most popular citizens but also a man of mark out.sidc. An orator 
of a practical but consummate type, cool and hard-hitting, his 
spare figure, incisive features and single eye-glass soon made him 
a favourite subject for the caricaturist; and in later life his 
aggressiveness made his actions and speeches the object of more 
controversy than was the lot of any other politician of his time. 
In private life his loyalty to his friends, and his “genius for 
friendship” (as John Morley said) made a curious contrast to 
his capacity for arousing the bitterest political hostility. It may 
be added here that the interest taken by him in Birmingham re- 
mained undiminished during his life, and he was the founder of 
Birmingham university (1900), of which he became chancellor. 

In 1876 Dixon re.signed his scat in parliament, and Chamberlain 
was returned for Birmingham in his place unopposed, as John 
Bright’s colleague. He made his maiden speech in the House of 
Commons on Aug. 4. 1876, on Lord Sandon's education l)ill. At 
thi.s period, too, he paid much attention to the que.stion of 
licensing reform, and in 1876 he examined the Gothenburg sys- 
tem in Sweden, and advocated a solution of the problem in Eng- 
land on similar lines. During 1877 the new federation irf Liberal 
associations, which became knowm as the “Caucus,” was started 
under Chamberlain's influence in Birmingham, the results of which 
were clearly shown in the general election of 1880. I 

After the general election of 1880 the Liberal party numbered 
349 against 243 Conservatives and 60 Irish Nationalists. Glad- 
stone was compelled to recognize the services of the Radicals in 
the election by the inclusion of Dilke and Chamberlain, who were 
sworn allies, in the new ministry. They had resolved together that 
one of them must be in the cabinet. The prime minister bad not 
contemplated the admission of either, and was determined not to 
have both. Chamberlain, willing to give the preference to Dilke, 
was himself chosen as president of the Board of Trade. Dilke 
became under-secretary for foreign affairs but, at the end of 1882, 
he too entered the cabinet as president of the Local (^vemment 
Board, and the alliance between the two rising ministers was 
more powerful than tvtr, pie position of the Radicals in the 
1880-85 Government was extremely difficult. Gladstone natural- 
ly turned rather to his old friends, Granville and Spencer, and 
had liHk personal sympathy with the new men. Dilke and 
Chamberlain stood for more far-reaching social reforms at home 
than their elder colleagues, and on foreign affairs there were many 
difficulties. In Egypt Chamberiain demanded more vigorous 
meamrea after the massacre at Alexandria (1882), yet insisted 


that the Government must not be tied to the bondholders' inter- 
est. but must jpve legitimate effect to £g>i>tian nationalist aspir- 
ations. Again in Feb. 1884 he would have given instructions to 
Baring to arrange for the relief of the Sudan garrisons, but no 
steps were taken, and, when at last n much more elaborate cxpie- 
dition than that at first urged by Chamlierlain was sent, it was 
too late to avoid the tragedy of Gordon. 

Irish Policy.— But the deepest fissure was on Irish policy. 
Chamberiain hated coercion, and held a positive view of Irish 
affairs. He made a personal effort in 18S2 to heal the Irish .sore. 
On the understanding that he would l>e disavowed if he failed, 

I he was authorized to negotiate with I'arnell and succeeded. The 
! result was the “Kilmainham treaty.” rarnell, on May 2, i88a, 
was released from Kilmainham gaol, having agreiul to advi.se the 
cc.ssalion of outrages and the payment of rent, while Gladstone’s 
ministry W'as to relax its coercive administration. Thereupon, \V. 
E. Forster, the Irish secretar>-, resigned. His successor, the 
blameless Lord Frederick Cavendish, was immediately muniered 
in Phoenix park. This tragedy darkened the whole nsju'ct of 
Irish affairs. Chaml>erlain. conspicuously marked out for the 
post of danger, was prepared to face the risk, but was not ap- 
pointed. He refus(*d to allow the tragedy to divert him from a 
definitely remedial policy. Eventually in 1SS5, after indirect 
negotiation through Capt. O’Shea with Parnell, he placed before 
the cabinet a scheme for Irish government on lines of semi-Home 
Rule without weakening, however, the imperial connection. A 
“central council,*’ or national elective board was to be set up in 
Dublin, and Parnell was to forego obstruction to a bill which 
would reduce coercion to a minimum. The Irish bishoi)s were 
thought to favour the plan. When the.se propo.sals for devolution 
came before the cabinet (May q) all the peers, exie[)t Granville, 
voted against them; of the commoners only Hartington opim.sed 
them. Proposals for a Coercion bill and a land pure hasc bill were 
then put forward. Dilke and Chamberlain resigned, the latter 
being definitely opposed to land purchase unarcompanied by local 
autonomy. But the resignations did not take effeil before the 
Government was defeated on the budget (June H). 

Both before and after the defeat Chamberlain associated him- 
.self with what was known as the “unaulh(»rized programme,” 
!.<?., free education, small holdings for agricultural Labourers, 
graduated taxation and local government. In June 18S5 he made 
a speech at Birmingham, treating the reforms just mentioned as 
i the *‘ran.som” that profXTty must pay to society for the .security 
it enjoys. In October Chamberlain defined his ideas to Glad- 
stone. They were that local authorities must have the right of 
appropriation for public purposes, that a radical readjustment of 
taxation was necessary, and that ministers must Iks free to ad- 
vocate free education, even if some of their colleagues opposed it. 
At the general election of Nov. 1885 Chamberlain was returned 
for West Birmingham, llie Liberal strength in the nation gener- 
ally wa.s, however, reduced to 335 memliers, though the Radical 
section held their own; and the Irish vote became nece.%sary to 
Gladstone if he wa.s to command a majority. Chamberlain still 
had an open mind on the Irish question. He foresaw that be- 
tween Home Rule and separation there was but a step, and in a 
letter written on Dec. 26 he went s(» far as to di.scu.ss a federalist 
scheme for the British Isles with five separate parliaments. In 
December it wa.s stated that Glad.stone intended to projiusc 
Home Rule for Ireland, and when the new parliament met in 
Jan. 1 886 Lord Salisbury's mini.stry was defeated on the address, 
on an amendment moved by Ckimberlain's Birmingham hench- 
man, Jcs.se Collings, cml>odying the “three acres and a cow” of 
the Radical programme. Lord Hartington (afterwards duke of 
Devonshire) and some other LilxTals, declined to Join Glad.stone 
in view of the altered attitude he- was adopting towards Ireland. 
But Chamberlain — stipulating for lil>erty of judgment on the 
prime minister's Irish policy when embodic'd in definite legisla- 
tive shape — entered the cabinet as president of the l ocalCovern- 
ment Board (with Jesse Collings as parliamentary iicietary). 
On March 15, 1886, he resigned, explaining in the House of 
Commons (April 8), that while he had always been in favour of 
the largest extcnsioii of local government to Ireland consistent 
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with the integrity of the empire and the supremacy of the im- 
perial parliament, and had therefore joined Gladstone when he 
believed that agreement might be possible, he was unable to 
recognize that the scheme communicated by Gladstone to his 
colleagues maintained those conditions. At the same time he was 
not irreconcilable, and invited Gladstone even then to modify 
the bill so as to remove the objections of Radical dissentients. 
This indecisive attitude did not last long, and the split in the 
party rapidly widened. At Birmingham Chamberlain was sup- 
ported by the local “Two Thousand,’* but deserted by the 
national “Caucus” of the Liberal party and by its organizer, his 
own former lieutenant, Schnadhorst. In May the Radicals who 
followed Bright and Chamberlain, and the Whigs who took their 
cue from Lord Hartington, decided to vote against the second 
reading of the Home Rule bill, instead of allowing it to be taken 
and then pressing for modifications in committee, and on June 7 
the bill was defeated by 343 to 313, 94 Liberal Unionists — ^as they 
were generally called — voting against the Government. Chamber- 
lain was the object of the bitterest attacks from the Gladstonians 
for his share in this result; and open war was proclaimed by the 
Home Rulers against the “dissentient Liberals” — the description 
used by Gladstone. The general election, however, returned to 
Parliament 316 Conservatives, 78 Liberal Unionists, and only 276 
Gludslonians and Nationalists, Birmingham returning seven 
Unionist members. W’hen the House met in August, it was de- 
cided by the Liberal Unionists, under Hartington’s leadership, 
that their policy henceforth was essentially to put in the Tories 
and to keep Glad.stone out. The old Liberal feeling still prevail- 
ing among them was too strong, however, for their leaders to 
take oflice in a coalition ministry. For them as a whole it was 
enough to be able to tie down the Conservative Government to 
such measures as were not offen.sive to Liberal Unionist prin- 
ciples; but Chamberlain from the first was determined to impose 
on that Government a progressive policy in British social ques- 
tions as the price of his indi.spensable support on the Irish 
question. It still seemed po.ssible, moreover, that the Gladstonians 
might be brought to modify their Home Rule proposals, and in 
Jan. 1887 a Round Table conference, suggested by Chamberlain, 
was held between him and Sir G. Trevelyan for the Liberal Union- 
ists, with Sir William Harcourt, John Morley and Lord Herschell 
for the Gladstonians, but no rapprochement was effected. 

Reform. — The influence of his view's ujwn the domestic legisla- 
tion of the Government was bringing about a more complete union 
in the Unionist party, and destroying the old lines of political 
cleavage. Before i8()2 Chamberlain had the satisfaction of see- 
ing Lord Salisbury’s ministry pass such important acts, from a 
progressive standpoint, as those dealing with coal mines regula- 
tion, allotments, county councils, housing of the working classes, 
free education and agricultural holdings, besides Irish legislation 
like the Ashbourne Act, the Land Act of 1891, and the Light Rail- 
ways and Congested District acts. 

In Oct. 1887, Chamberlain, Sir L. Sackville West and Sir 
Charles Tupper were selected by the Government as British 
plenipotentiaries to discuss with the United States the Canadian 
fisheries dispute, and a treaty was signed by them at Washington 
on February 15, 1888. The Senate, however, refused to ratify 
it ; but a protocol provided for a modus vivendi giving American 
fishing vessels similar advantages to those contemplated in the 
treaty. This arrangement, prolonged from year to year, proved 
to be a real settlement. Chamberlain returned home in March, 
his already strong feelings of friendliness to the United States 
much strengthened. This sentiment was reinforced in Nov, 1888, 
by his marriage with his third wile, Miss Endicott. daughter of 
the United States secretary of wtr in President Cleveland's first 
administration. 

At the general election of 1892 Chamberlain was again re- 
turned, wdth an incroosad majority, for West Birmingham, but 
the Unionist party as % whde was narrowly defeated; the Irish 
Nationalist vote agifai held the balance in the House of Com- 
mons and, with a small and precarious majority, Gladstone re- 
turned to office, pledged to Home Rule for Ireland On Feb. 13, 
1893, that wonderful veteran, now in his 84th year, introduced 


his second Home Rule bill, which was read a third time on Sept. 
I. During the 82 days’ (liscussion in the House of Commons 
Chamberlain was its most acute, ceaseless, unsparing critic, and 
he moved public opinion outside the House. His chief contribu- 
tion to the discussions during the later stages of the Gladstone 
and Rosebery ministries was in connection with Asquith’s abor- 
tive Employers’ Liability bill, when he foreshadowed the broader 
method of “compensation for accidents,” afterwards carried out, 
in favour of the working classes by the act of 1897. Outside par- 
liament he was busy formulating proposals for old age pensions, 
which had a prominent place in the Unionist programme of 1895. 
After his visit to America in 1889 he was developing the impe- 
rialist outlook which profoundly modified his future activity. 

South Africa. — In 1895 he became secretary of State for the 
colonies in Lord Salisbury’s ministry. His influence in the Unionist 
cabinet was soon visible in the Workmen’s Compensation act and 
other measures. This act, though in formal charge of the home 
secretary, was universally and rightly associated with Chamber- 
lain. Another less important “social” measure, which formed 
part of the Chamberlain programme, was the Small Houses Ac- 
quisition Act of 1899; but the problem of old age pensions was 
less easily solved. This subject had been handed over in 1893 to 
a royal commis.sion, and further discussed by a select committee 
in 1899 and a departmental committee in 1900, but both of these 
threw cold water on the schemes laid before them. 

From New Year 1896 (the date of the Jameson Raid) onwards 
South Africa demanded the chief attention of the colonial secre- 
tary (sec South Africa, and for details Transvaal). In his 
negotiations with President Kruger one masterful temperament 
was pitted against another. Chamberlain had a very difficult part 
to play in a situation dominated by suspicion on both sides. While 
he firmly insisted on the rights of Great Britain and of British 
subjects in the Transvaal, he was the continual object of Radical 
criticism at home. Attempts were even made to ascribe finan- 
cial motives to Chamberlain’s actions, and the political atmos- 
phere was thick with suspicion and scandal. The report of the 
Commons committee (July 1897) definitely acquitted both 
Chamberlain and the Colonial Office of any privity in the Jameson 
Raid, but Chamberlain’s detractors continued to assert the con- 
trary. Opposition hostility reached such a pitch that in 1899 there 
was hardly an act of the cabinet during the negotiations with 
President Kruger which was not attributed to the personal mal- 
ignity and unscrupulousness of the colonial secretary. In fact he 
gave ample scoiie to the man on the spot. Sir Alfred (Lord) 
Milner, whom he had sent out as high commissioner in 1897. The 
Bloemfontein Conference of 1899 was a serious attempt to se- 
cure amicable agreement ; but its failure did not deter Chamber- 
lain from making repeated efforts to ensure peace. In the Trans- 
vaal the original Boer burghers had become an armed minority, 
determined at all costs to maintain its racial ascendancy. Since 
the opening of the gold mines, the unenfranchised outlanders, 
chiefly British, had become the majority of the adult inhabitants 
and supplied most of the revenue. Their plight was one of “tax- 
ation without representation.” Chamberlain offered as part of a 
general settlement of the franchise and other outstanding ques- 
tions, to give complete guarantees against any attack on the in- 
dependence of the republic. But President Kruger’s ultimatum 
demanded, in effect, the military withdrawal and political abdi- 
cation of Britain in South Africa, and the Boer War began. It 
lasted for over 2A years before the two Dutch republics formally 
surrendered. Throughout this period, Chamberlain was the main- 
stay of British public opinion when nearly all the world was 
hostile. The elections of 1900 (when he was again returned, un- 
opposed, for West Birmingham) turned upon the individuality 
of a single minister more than any since the days of Gladstone’s 
ascendancy, and Chamberlain, never conspicuous for inclination 
to turn his other cheek to the smiter, was not slow to return the 
blow*s with interest. 

Apart from South Africa, his most important work at this time 
was the successful passing of the .Australian Commonwealth Act 
(1900), when both tact and firmness were needed to settle certain 
differences between the imperial Gex-emment and the cokmial 
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delegates. 

Chamberlain's tenure of the office of colonial secretary be- 
tween 1895 and 1900 must always be regarded as a turning-point 
in the history of the relations between the British colonies and the 
mother country. In si»rit he was an imperial federationist even 
before his separation from Gladstone. From 1887 onwards he 
worked for a rapprochement of the different parts of the empire 
for purposes of defence and commerce. In 1895 he struck a 
new note of constructive statesmanship, basing itself on the 
economic necessities of a world-wide empire. Not the least of 
the anxieties of the Colonial Office during this period was the 
situation in the West Indies, where the cane-sugar industry was 
being steadily undermined by the European bounties given to 
exports of Continental beet, and though the Government restricted 
themselves to attempts at removing the bounties by negotiation 
and to measures for palliating the worst effects in the West 
Indies, Chamberlain made no secret of his repudiation of the 
Cobden club view that retaliation would be contrary to the doc- 
trines of free trade. He set to work to educate public opinion at 
home into understanding that the responsibilities of the mother 
country are not merely to be construed according to the selfish 
interests of a nation of consumers. As regards foreign affairs, 
Chamberlain more than once (particularly at Birmingham, May 
13, 1898, and at Leicester, Nov. 30, 1899) indicated his leanings 
towards a closer understanding between the British empire, the 
United States and Germany. The unusually outspoken and pointed 
expression, however, of his disinclination to submit to Musco- 
vite duplicity or to “pin-pricks'’ or “unmannerliness” from France 
was widely criticized. For three years from the spring of 1898 
to 1901 he worked strenuously in secret for an Anglo-German 
alliance. He was convinced that this project was the chief key to 
the peace of the world. The Kaiser and Billow hoped rather by 
keeping free hands to become arbiters of the W'orld. 

Boer War, — During the progress of the Boer War from 1899 
to 1902, Chamberlain, as colonial secretary, naturally played only 
a subordinate part during the carrying out of the military opera- 
tions. But in parliament and on the platform he was more than 
ever supreme — the chief animating influence of the British empire. 
He wa.s the hero of the one side, just as he was the bugbear of the 
other. On Feb. 13, 1902, he was presented with an address in a 
gold casket by the corporation of the city of London, and enter- 
tained at luncheon at the Mansion House, an honour not uncon- 
nected with the strong feeling recently aroused by his firm reply 
(at Birmingham, Jan. ii) to disparaging remarlw made by the 
German chancellor in the Reichstag 8). Against offensive 
allegations abroad Chamberlain^ had defended the British army in 
South Africa, and declared its conduct to be as good as that of 
the Germans in 1870-71. The way in which England’s difficulties 
called forth colonial assistance intensified his imperialism. More 
and mdre the problems of empire engrossed him, and a new 
enthusiasm for imperial projects arose in the Unionist party under 
his inspiration. No English statesman probably— except Peel — 
has ever been, at different times in his career, so able an advocate 
of apparently contradictory policies, and his opponents baited 
him with quotations from his earlier speeches. He replied in effect 
that to flinch from adopting new methods and even new opinions 
in face of totally changed circumstances, is either practical folly 
or moral cowardice. 

The settlement after the war was full of difficulties, financial 
and others, in South Africa. When Arthur Balfour succeeded 
Lord Salisbury as prime minister in July 1902, Chamberlain 
agreed to serve loyally under him, and the friendship between the 
two leaders was inde^ one of the most marked features of the 
political situation. In Nov. 1902 Chamberlain, bent upon a con- 
ciliatory settlement with the Boers, went out to South Africa. 
He travelled from place to place (Dec. 26-Feb. 25), arranged 
with the leading Transvaal financiers that in return for support 
fromHhe British Government in raising a Transvaal loan they 
would guarantee a large proportion of a Transvaal debt of £30,- 
000,000 which, by so much, should repay the British Treasury 
the cost of the war, and when he retur^ in March 1903, satis- 
faction was general in the country over the success of bis missioii. 


But meantime two things had happened. He desired above all 
things imperial union. At the Imperial Conference of 1902 the 
attitude of the overseas premiers had shown that the only way 
to the beginnings of a closer political union of the whole empire 
was on lines of mutually preferential commerce, deviating from 
the strict traditional doctrines of “free trade” — that is of equally 
free imports for all products, whether of foreign or British- 
imperial origin. But at home — ^while he was still in South Africa 
— some of his colleagues had gone a long way, behind the scenes, 
to destroy one of the very factors on which the practical scheme 
for imperial commercial federation seemed to hinge. In the 
budget of 1902 a duty of a shilling a quarter on imported corn 
had been reintroduced. This small tax was regarded as only a 
registration duty. Even by free-trade ministers like Gladstone 
it had been left up to 1869 untouched, and its removal by Robert 
Lowe (Lord Sherbrooke) had since then been widely regarded as 
a piece of economic pedantry. The more advanced imperialists, 
as well as the more old-fashioned protectionists (like Lord Chap- 
lin) who formed a small but integral part of the Conservative body, 
had looked forward to this tax being converted into a differential 
one between foreign and colonial corn, so as to introduce a scheme 
of colonial preference. The latter principle would be introduced 
even by a remission of six[>encc in favour of grain grown “under 
the flag’* overseas. Ritchie, the chancellor of the exchequer, hav- 
ing a surplus in prospi^ct and taxation to take off, persuaded the 
cabinet to abolish the corn-duty altogether. Chamberlain himself 
had proposed only to take it off as regards colonial, but not 
foreign com — thus inaugurating a preferential system — and when 
he left for South Africa he did not imagine that this principle was 
in danger. But in his absence, a majority of the cabinet supported 
Ritchie. To tho.se who had hoped so to handle the tax as to make it 
a lever for a gradual change in the established fiscal system, the 
total abolition was a bitter blow. At once there began, though 
not at first openly, a split bctwwn the more rigid free-traders — 
advocates of cheap food and free import.s — and those who desired 
to use the opportunities of a tariff, of however moderate a kind, 
for attaining national and imperial and not merely revenue ad- 
vantages. This idea had for some time been forming in Chamber- 
lain’s mind, and now took full possession of it. For the moment 
be remained in the cabinet, but the seed of dissension was sown. 
The first public intimation of his views wa.s given in an epoch- 
marking speech to his constituents at Birmingham (May 15, 1903), 
when he outlined a plan for raising more money by a rearranged 
tariff, partly to obtain a preferential system for the empire and 
partly to produce funds for social reform at home. On May 28 in 
the House of Commons he spoke on the same subject, and de- 
clared “if you arc to give a preference to the colonies, you must 
put a tax on food.’’ Putting the necessity of food-taxes in the 
forefront was injudicious; but imperialist conviction and en- 
thusiasm were more conspicuous than electioneering prudence in 
the launching of Chamberlain’s new scheme. His courage was 
heroic; his tactics fell short of the old unfailing mastery of man- 
oeuvre. 

Tariff Reform. — Chamberlain argued that .since 1870 certain 
other countries (Germany and the United .States), with protec- 
tive tariffs, had increased their trade in much larger proportion, 
while English trade had been chiefly maintained by the increased 
business done with British colonies. A scientific enquiry into the 
facts was needed. For a time the demand merely for enquiry, and 
the production of figures, gave no sufficient occasion for di.sscn- 
sion among Unionists, even when, like Sir M. Hicks Beach, they 
were convinced free-importers on purely economic as well as 
political grounds. Balfour, at premier, managed to hold his col- 
leagues and party together by taking the line that particular opin- 
ions on economic subjects should not be made a test of party 
loyalty. The Tariff Reform League was founded in order to 
further (Hiamberlain’s policy, holding its inaugural meeting on 
July 21 ; and it began to take an active part in i.s.suing leaflets 
and in work at by-elections. 

Meanwhile, the death of Lord Salisbury (Aug. 22) removed a 
weighty figUfe from the councils of the Unionist party. The 
cabinet met several times at the beginning of September, and the 
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question of their attitude towards the fiscal problem became 
acute. The public had its first intimation of impending events in 
the appearance on Sept. i6 of Balfour’s Economic Notes on 
Insular Free Trade, which had been previously circulated as a 
cabinet memorandum. The next day appeared the Board of 
Trade Fiscal Blue-Book, and on the i8th conflicting resignations 
were announced — not only of the more rigid free-traders in the 
cabinet, Ritchie and Lord George Hamilton, but also of Cham- 
berlain himself for the opposite reason. His exit from the British 
Government after eight years of office was an event discussed 
with interest throughout the world. 

Letters in cordial terms were published, which had passed be- 
tween Chamberlain (Sept. 9) and Balfour (Sept. 16). Chamber- 
lain pointed out that he was committed to a preferential scheme 
involving new duties on food, and could not remain in the Gov- 
ernment without prejudice while it was excluded from the party 
programme; remaining loyal to Balfour and his general objects, 
he could best promote this course from outside, and he suggested 
that the Government might confine its policy to the “assertion of 
our freedom in the caste of all commercial relations with foreign 
countries.” Balfour, while reluctantly admitting the necessity of 
Chamberlain’s taking a freer hand, expressed his agreement in 
the desirability of a closer fiscal union with the colonies, but 
questioned the immediate practicability of any scheme; he was 
willing to adopt fiscal reform so far as it covered retaliatory 
duties, but thought that the exclusion of taxation of food from 
the party programme was in existing circumstances necessary, so 
long as public opinion was not ripe. 

The tariff reform movement itself was now outside the purely 
official programme, and Chamberlain (backed by a majority of 
the Unionist members) threw himself with impetuous ardour into 
a crusade on its behalf, while at the same time supporting Bal- 
four in parliament, and leaving it to him to decide as to the policy 
of going to the country when the time should be ripe. On Oct. 6 
he opened his campaign with a speech at Glasgow. Analysing 
the trade statistics as between 1872 and 1902, he insisted that 
British progress involved a relative decline compared with that 
of protectionist foreign countries like Germany and the United 
States; Great Britain exjKirtcd less and less of manufactured 
goods, and imported more and more; the exports to foreign 
countries had decreased, and it was only the increased exports to 
the colonics that maintained the British position. This wastheout- 
come of the working of a one-sided free-trade system. Now was 
the time for consolidating British trade relations with the colonies. 
A further increase of £26,000.000 a year in the trade with the 
colonies might be obtained by a preferential tariff, and (his 
meant additional employment at home for 166,000 workmen, or 
subsistence for a population of a far larger number. His positive 
proposals were: (1) no tax on raw materials; (2) a small tax on 
food other than colonial, c.g., two shillings a quarter on foreign 
com but excepting maize, and 5*;’^ on meat and dairy produce 
excluding bacon; (3) a 10% general tariff on imported manu- 
factured goods. To meet any increased cost of living, he pro- 
posed to reduce the duties on tea, sugar and other articles of 
general consumption. 

Colonial Preference. — “The colonies,'’ he said, “are prepared 
to meet us; in return for a very moderate preference, they will 
give us a substantial advantage in their markets.” This speech was 
the type of others which followed quickly during the year. At 
Greehock next day he emphasized the necessity of retaliating 
against foreign tariffs. The practice of “dumping” must be met; 
if foreign goods were brought into England to undersell British 
manufacturers, either the Fair Wages clause and the Factory Acts 
and the Compensation Act would have (0 be retx'alcd, or the work- 
men would have to take lower wages, or lose their work, “Agricul- 
ture has been practically destroyed, sugar has gone, silk has gone, 
iron is threatened, wool is threatened, cotton will go! How long 
are you going to stand it ?” la ai) his speeches he managed to point 
his argument by application to l^al industries. On Jan. 18, 1904, 
Chamberlain ended his series of speeches by a meeting at the 
Guildhall, in the city of London, the key-note beingahis exhorta- 
tion to his audience to “think imperially.” 


Chamberlain needed a rest, and was away in Italy and Egypt 
from March to May, 1904, and again in November. He made 
three important speeches at Welbeck (Aug. 4), at Luton (Oct. 5), 
and at Limehouse (Dec. 15), but he had nothing substantial to 
add to his case. The Russo-Japanese War in Manchuria distracted 
popular attention from his campaign. 

In Jan. 1905 some correspondence was published between 
Chamberlain and the duke of Devonshire, dating from the pre- 
vious October, as to difficulties arising from the central Liberal- 
Unionist organization subsidizing local associations which had 
adopted the programme of tariff reform. The duke objected to 
this departure from neutrality, and suggested that it was becom- 
ing “impossible with any advantage to maintain under existing 
circumstances the existence of the Liberal-Unionist organization.” 
Chamberlain retorted that this was a matter for a general meeting 
of delegates to decide ; if the duke was out-voted he might resign 
his presidency; for his own part he was prepared to allow the 
local associations to be subsidized impartially, so long as they sup- 
ported the Government , but he was not prepared for the violent 
disruption, which the duke apparently contemplated, of an asso- 
ciation so necessary to the success of the Unionist cause. The 
duke was in a difficult position as president of the organization, 
since most of the local associations supported Chamberlain; and 
he replied that the differences between them were vital, and he 
would not be responsible for dividing the association into sections, 
but would rather resign. Chamberlain then called a general meet- 
ing on his own responsibility in lebruary, when a new constitu- 
tion was proposed; and in May, at the annual meeting of the 
Liberal-Unionist council, the free-food Unionists, being in a mi- 
nority, retired, and the association was reorganized under Cham- 
berlain’s auspices. Lord Lansdowne and Lord Selborne (both of 
them cabinet ministers) becoming vice-presidents. On July 14 the 
reconstituted Liberal-Unionist organization held a great demon- 
stration in the Albert hall, and Chamberlain's success in ousting 
the duke of Devonshire and the other free-trade members of the 
old Liberal-Unionist party, and imposing his own fiscal policy 
upon the Liberal-Unionist caucus, was now complete. 

In reply to Balfour's appeal for the sinking of differences (New- 
castle, Nov. 14), Chamberlain insisted at Bristol (Nov. 21) on 
the adoption of his fiscal policy; and Balfour resigned on Dec. 
4 on the ground that he no longer retained the confidence of the 
party. At the crushing Unionist defeat in the general election 
which followed in Jan. 1906, Chamberlain was triumphantly re- 
turned for West Birmingham, and all the divisions of Birmingham 
returned Chamberlainite members. This, by contrast w 4 th the 
national disaster to the Unionist party as a whole, was one of the 
astonishing features of all British electoral history. 

But he had no desire to set himself up as leader in Balfour’s 
place, and after private negotiations with the ex-prime minister, a 
common platform was arranged between them, on which Balfour — 
for whom a seat was found in the City of London — should con- 
tinue to lead the remnant of the party. The “X'alentine’s Day” 
formula was given in a letter from Balfour of Feb. 14 which ad- 
mitted the necessity of making fiscal reform the first plank in the 
Unionist platform, and accepted a general tariff on manufactured 
goods and a small duty on foreign com as “not in principle 
objectionable.” 

It may be left to future historians to attempt a considered 
judgment on the English tariff reform movement, and on Cham- 
berlain's responsibility for the Unionist dibdcle of 1906. But 
while his enemies taunted him with having twice wrecked his 
party — first the Radical party under Gladstone, and secondly 
the Unionist party under Balfour — no well-informed critic doubted 
his sincerity, or failed to recognize that in leaving the cabinet and 
embarking on his fiscal campaign he showed real devotion to an 
idea. In championing the cause of imperial fiscal union, by means 
involving the abandonment of a system of taxation which had be- 
come part of British orthodox>% he followed the guidance of a 
profound conviction that the stability of the empire and the very 
exbtence of the hegemony of the United Kingdom depended 
upon the conversion of public opinion to a revision of the current 
economic doctrine. For the second time be had staked an tJimdy 
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establidied positioo on his lefnsal to compromise with his con- 
victions on a question idikfa appeared to him of vital and imme- 
diate importance. 

Mr. Chamberlain's own activity in the political field was cut 
short in the middle of the session of 1906. His 70th birthday was 
celebrated in Birmingham with immense enthusiasm shared in 
spirit by the bulk of the Unionist party in Great Britain and by 
idealists of imperialism throughout the British dominions. His 
fatigue before this apotheosis was extreme. Immediately after- 
wards he had a stroke of paralysis. He never spoke in public 
again. Though, for some time, his adherents hoped that he might 
return to the House of Commons, be was quite incapacitated for 
any public work. At the general election of Jan. 1910 Chamber- 
lain w^as returned unopposed for West Birmingham again. His 
last sad appearance in the House was in the February following 
when, while few members were present, the formality of signing 
the roll was performed for him by his eldest son. 

He died at his house, Highbury. Birmingham, on July a, 1914. 
His last speech bad been made on July 9, 1906. In that speech 
he uttered words which may fairly be given as his political testa- 
ment; “The union of the Empire,” he said, “must be preceded 
and accompanied by a better understanding, by a )>ettcr sympathy. 
To secure that is the highest object of statesmanship now at the 
beginning of the 20th century*; and if these were the last words 
that I were permitted to utter to you, I would rejoice to utter 
them in your presence, and with your approval. I Imow* that the 
fruition of our hopes is certain. I hope 1 may live to congratu- 
late you upon our common triumph ; but in any case I have faith 
in the pt'ople. I trust in the good sense, the intelligence and 
the patriotism of the majority, the vast majority, of my country- 
men.” 

Joseph Chamberlain had a singularly happy home life, and dur- 
ing his long illness had the devoted attenuion of Mrs. Chamber- 
lain. Both his son.s, Joseph Austen and Arthur Neville, rose to 
high position amongst statesmen, and are separately noticed. 

See H, W. Lucy, Speeches of Joseph Chamberlain, with a sketch 
of his life (1885); Speeches on Home Rule and the Irish Question 
tSStSy (1S87); Foreign and CoUmial Speerhrs (1807); Imperial 
Vnion and Tariff Reform, jk May-Sov. 4, tgoy (sikJ i()to) ; 
C. W. Boyd, Air. Chamberlain's Speeches {2 vols., 1914). The j 
authorized Life of Chamberlain, by J. L. Garv'in, is in preparation. | 
The exestint; biographies were written during Chamberlain's lifetime ( 
by N. M. Marris (1900), S. H. Jcyes (190.O1 Louis Cirswick (4 vols., 
1904). Alexander Mackintosh (1906) and by Vu^count Milner, J. 
Spender. Sir Henry Lucy and othcni (pub. 1912). Much information, 
including letters and reports of conversations, is to be found in 
Inographies of his contemporaries, notably in those of Glafk^tonc, 
the duke of Devonshire, Granville, Goschon and Harcourt, which will 
be found noted under those beads. For the South .African p^tod 
see the despatches published in the parliamentary (Kitiers series, 
Accounts and Papers (Colonies and Britisli Possrsniam, South Africa), 
for the years in question, and The **Times' History of the War in 
South Africa (edit. L. C. S. Anvry, vol, i. and vi. 1900-09) ; and for 
the suggested rapprochement with Germany' at the turn of the century', 
E. Fischer, Holstein's f^rosses Hein; Die d^sckenglisrhen Bundmsver^ 
handlungen von, iHoi^-t^oi (1925); H. von Ikkbardstcin, Lehens 
erinnerungen und poUtische Denkwurdigktiten (Leipzig, 1919, etc.) ; 
Erich Brandenburg, Von Bismarck zum Wellkrirge (1924, trams, by 
A. E. Adams, 1927) ; Die Crosse poirtik der EuropcHschen Kahinette, 
s87t^tgt4; and F. Meinecke, Gesckkkte des Dentsch EngliKhen 
Bimdmsspfoblems, iSgeh-igoi (1927). 

CHAIOEELAIN, SIR NEVILLE BOWLES (1820- 

1902), British field-marshal, was born at Rio de Janeiro Jan. 10, 
1S20, the son of Henry Chamberlain. consuLgeneral and charge 
d'affaires in Brazil. He entered the East India Company's army 
in 1S37 and served in the first Afghan war (1S39-42), in the 
Gwalior campaign of 1843, and in the Punjab campaign of 1848- 
49. After that date, promotion was rapid, and he comman^d 
several expeditJons on the north-east frontier of the Punjab j 
Frontier Force. During the Mutiny be became adjutant-general | 
of the Indian Anny, and for his services at the siege of Delhi and ! 
elsewhere was rewarded with a series of honours. He gained more \ 
boQoiirs alter the Umbeyla campaign in r863. Chamberlain was ; 
promoted to Bcnt.-genei^ in 1872. made G.C.S.I. in 1873* and ^ 
G.C.B. in 1875. From 1876-81 be was commander-in-chief of the i 
Madras army, and in 1879 was sent on a ntsman to Sbere AJi, | 
wbooe refusal to allow him to enter Afghanistan predpttated the i 


outbreak of the second Aff^an war. Chamberlain agreed with 
Lord L3^ton that the British Government should take steps to 
show iu resentment at a “gross and unprovoked insult,” but he 
did not approve of the policy of disintegration of Afghanistan 
adopted by Lytton after the second occupation of Kabul. He 
disapprove of the retention of Kandahar in 1S80 on the ground 
of his knowledge of the increased difficulty involved in additional 
outposts. Chamberlain returned to England in iSSi, and received 
the rank of field-marshal in 1900. He died at Lords wood, near 
Southampton. Feb. 18, 1902. 

See W. H. Paget, Record of ike Expeditions against the North-West 
Frontier Tribes (1884); G. W. Forrest, Life of Chamberlain (iQOV)* 

CHAJMBERLAIN^ etymologically, and also to a large extent 
historically, an officer charged with the su^ieriiUcnclencc of do- 
mestic affairs. Such were the chamberlains of monasteries or 
cathedrals, who bad charge of the finances, gave notice, of chapter 
meeting.s, and provided the materials necessary for the services. 
In these cases, as in that of the apostolic chamberlain of the 
Roman sec, the title was borrowed from the usage of the court.s 
of the western secular princes. A royal chamlK'rluin is now a 
court official whose function is in general to attend on the pt'rson 
of the sovereign and to regulate the etiquette of the palace. He 
is the representative of the mediaeval camberUinus, cambeUanus 
or cubicularius, whose office was modelled on that of the prarfn - 
tus sacri cubkuli or culncularius of the Roman emperors. But at 
the outset there was another class of chamberlains, the camerarii, 
i.e„ high officials charged with the administration of the royal 
treasury (fdoicrti). The camrrarius of the Carolingian cnqHTorH 
was the equivalent of the hordrre or thesaurarius (treasurer) of 
the Anglo-Saxon kings; he develops into the Erzkdmmrrer {archi- 
camcrarius) of the Holy Roman Empire, an office held liy the 
margraves of Brandenburg, and the grand chambricr of France, 
who held his chamherie as a fief. Similarly in England after the 
Norman conque.st the hardcre becomes the chamberlain. This 
uffkc was of great imiwrtancc. Before the Conquest the korderc 
had been, with the marshal, the primiiial officer of the king's 
court; and under the Norman .sovereigns his functions were mani- 
fold. As he had charge of the administration of the royal houiMv 
hold, his ofiiic was of liiLincia) i)niH>rLance, for a [lorlion of the 
royal revenue was paid, not into the exchequer, but in camera 
regis. In time the office liecaint* hereditary and titular, but the 
complexity of the duties nece.ssrtated a division of the work, and 
the office wa.s split up into three: the hereditary and sinecure 
office of fnagister canurarius or lord great chamlierlain (9 U. > 
th<* more important dorne.stic office of camvrarius regis, king’s 
chamtx*rlain or lord chamberlain iq.v.) and the chamberlains 
i camerarii) of the cx( he(|uer, iwo in numlier, who were originally 
reprcheutatives of the chamberlain at the exchcc|ucr, and after- 
wards in conjunction with the ireiisurer presided over that de|iarl- 
ment. In 1826 the last of these officials died, when by an act 
passi*d 44 years earlier they disa))|x*ared. 

In France the office of grand chambrier was early overshad- 
owed b>' the chamberlains {cubienbtrii, cambellani, but sometimes 
also camerarii), officials in close persona) attendance on the king, 
men at first of low rank, but of great and ever-increasing intlu- 
ence. As the office of grand chambrier, held feudal no- 

bles seldom at court, became more and more honorary, the cham- 
berlains grew in power, in numbers, and in rank, until, in the 
i3tb century, one of them emerges as a great oftker of StaU*. the 
chambellan de France or grand chambeUan (alsN> nwgister cam 
bellanorum, mestre ekamberkne), who at times shares with the 
grand chambrier the revenues derived from certain tradcj; in the 
dty of Paris. The honorary office of grawl ckambrkr surxnvcd till 
the time of Henry II., who was himself the last to hold it Ixforc 
his accession; that of grand chambellan, which in its turn soon 
became purely honorary, survived till the Revolution Among the 
prerogatives of the grand ckambellan^ which survived to the last, 
was the right to hand the king his shirt at the ceremonial levee. 
The offices of grand chambellan, premier chambellan, and chiun- 
beUan were revived by Napoleon, continued under the Restora- 
tion. abolishod by Louis Philippe, and again restored by Napoleon 
111 . 
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In the papal Curia the apostolic chamberlain (earner arius) is 
at the head of the treasury (camera thesauraria) and, in the days 
of the temporal power, not only administered the papal finances 
but possessed an extensive civil and criminal jurisdiction. During 
a vacancy of the Holy See he is at the head of the administration 
of the Roman Church. The office dates from the iith century, 
when it superseded that of archdeacon of the Roman Church, and 
the close personal relations of the camcrarius with the pope, to- 
gether with the fact that he is the official guardian of the cere- 
monial vestments and treasures, point to the fact that he is also 
the representative of the former vestararius and vice-dominus, 
whose functions were merged in the new office. 

In England the modern representatives of the cuhicularti are 
the gentlemen and grooms of the bed-chamber; in Germany were 
the Kammerherr (Kammerer, from camerarius, in Bavaria and 
Austria) and Kanimcr junker. The insignia of their office is a gold 
key attached to their coats behind. 

Many corporations appoint a chamberlain. The chamberlain of 
the corporation of the city of London, who is treasurer of the 
corporation, admits persons to the freedom of the city, and, in 
the chamberlain’s court, of which he and the vice-chamberlain 
are judges, exercises concurrent jurisdiction with the police court 
in determining di.sjjutes between masters and apprentices. For- 
merly nominated by the crown, since 1688 he has been elected 
annually by the liverymen. He has a salary of £2,000 a year. 
Similarly in Germany the administration of the finances of a city 
is called the Kdmmvrei and the official in charge of it the Kdm- 
merer. 

Sir also Stati',, Gkcat OrriCKRs or; Household, Royal; Du Cange, 
Clossariutn, s. “Camenirius” and “(-ambellunus” ; Perc Anselmc 
(Pierre dc Guihours), Hist. RMalo^iquc ct chronolof'ique de la 
mahon royale dc France,' etc. (3rd cd. 1726-33) ; A. Luchaire, Manuel 
des institutions franQuises (i8q2) ; W. R. Anson, Law and Custom of 
the Constitution (1896) ; Hin.schius, Kirchenrccht , i. 405 (1869). 

CHAMBERLAYNE, WILLIAM (1019-1679). English 
poet, died on July i r, 1679. Nothing is known of his history ex- 
cept that he practi.sed as a physician at Shaftesbury in Dorset- 
shire, and fought on the Royalist side at the second battle of 
Newbury. His works are: Pharonnida (1059), a verse romance in 
five books; Love's Victory (1658), a tragi-comedy, acted under 
another title in 1678 at the Theatre Royal; England's Jubilee 
(1660), a poem in honour of the Restoration. A prose version of 
PharonfUdUf entitled Eromena or The Noble Stranger, appeared in 
1683. Southey speaks of him as “a poet to whom I am indebted 
for many hours of delight.” Pharonnida was reprinted by S. W. 
Singer in 1820, and again in 1905 by Prof. G. Sainlsbury in 
Minor Poets of the Caroline Period (vol. i.). The poem is loose 
in construction, but contains some passages of great beauty. 

CHAMBERLIN, THOMAS CHROWDER (1843-1928), 
American educator and geologist, was born at Mattoon, 111 ., on 
Sept. 25, 1843. He graduated at Beloit college in 1866 (A.B.) and 
returned to the college in 1873 as professor of geology, serving 
also as assistant State geologist of Wisconsin until 1876, when he 
was made chief geologist of the Wisconsin Geological Survey 
(1876-82). From 1882 to 18S7 he served as U.S. geologist in 
charge of the glacial division; from 1S87 to 1892, as president of 
the University of Wisconsin; from 1S92 to 1919, as head of the 
geological department of the University of Chicago, retiring as 
professor emeritus in 1919. He studied glaciers in Switzerland in 
1878 and in Greenland in 1894, us geologist to the Peary relief 
expedition. His principal scientific work in later years has been 
the study of fundamental problems in geology particularly as re- 
lated to the origin and growth of the earth, the developing of the 
planetesimal hypothesis of the planets, planetoids and satellites; 
and the chondrulitic hytiothesis of the origin of chondrulites, 
comets and meteorites. He died in Chicago, Nov. 15, 1928. 

His chief publications are Geology of (1879-82); 

Reports of the Glacial division U.S. Geol. Survey (1882-87); a 
three-volume treatise on geology (with R. D. Salisbur>% 19^); 
reports on researches on certata fjundamental problems in geolog>^ 
to the Carnegie Institution of Washington, Year Books 2 to 27; 
The Tidal and Other Problems (1909), *'Diastrophism and the 
Formative Processes,” numerous articles in the Journal of Geol- 


I ogy, vol. xxi. (1913-21); The Origin of the Earth (1916); The 
Two Solar Families, The Sun*s Children (1928). 

CHAMBER MUSIC, a term obviously denoting music for 
performance in a room of a private house, has acquired the sp^ial 
meaning of large works in the sonata style for a group of indi- 
vidual instruments; although it may be borne in mind that in the 
early i8th century vocal cantatas for solo voices were at least 
as important as purely instrumental compositions. 

One feature of immaturity is common to all the chamber music, 
vocal and instrumental, between and including Corelli and Bach ; 
namely, that the harmonic background is left to the harpsichord 
player to extemporize from the indications given by a figured bass 
(q.v.). Even works with elaborate obligato harpsichord parts, 
have passages which presuppose this extempore element. Only 
the concerted music of the French clavecinists Couperin and 
Rameau consistently leaves nothing undetermined. 

Works with Continue.^ — ^The forms of chamber music are 
those of music at large, and it has no independent history. But 
it is very definite in the principles which determine its texture; 
and the element of the figured bass or continuo puts the earlier 
chamber music into an altogether different category from the 
art which arose with Haydn. As is shown in the articles In- 
strumentation, Music and Sonata Forms, the sonata-style of 
Haydn and Mozart irrevocably brought the dramatic element into 
music; but in addition to this, it brought alike into chaml>cr 
music and orchestral music a fundamental principle that all 
players in an instrumental combination should between them 
provide their own harmonic background without the aid of a 
continue part. 

The disappearance of the continuo in later chamber music 
marks the realization of the central classical idea of the style, 
according to which there is no part in the ensemble left cither 
indeterminate or in permanent subordination. 

With its disappearance must also disappear the conccfHion of 
the ensemble as a group of treble instruments over a firm bass, 
requiring a middle mass of harmony on an altogether remoter 
plane to hold them together. The middle part must be on the 
same plane as the others, and all must be as ready to provide the 
background as to carry on the main lines. There were no string 
quartets in the continuo jx^riod; and, what is more significant, 
the viola parts in the orchestra of Bach and Handel arc, except 
when accompanying a choral fugue, neither interesting in them- 
selves nor sufficient to fill up the gap between violins and bass. 
Their function is to reinforce the continuo without going a step 
out of their way to make the harmony always complete. 

Haydn’s first Quartets. — Rightly understood and performed, 
the result is perfectly mature; but it is worlds away from the 
crudest of Haydn’s first quartets which, WTitlen before the death 
of Handel, show the criterion of self-sufficiency firmly established, 
so that there is no room for a continuo. The first string quartets 
are not clearly distinguished from orchestral music; wind parts 
have been discovered for Haydn’s op. i. No. 5 and op. 2, No, 3, 
and Haydn throughout his life remained capable of occasionally 
forgetting that his quartet-violoncello w^as not supported by a 
double-bass. But few processes in the history of music are more 
fascinating than the steady emergence of Haydn *s quartet-style 
from the matrix of orchestral habit. In the quartets of op. g 
which he afterwards wished to regard as the beginning of his 
work, the four string parts are equally necessary and equally 
alive. They are not equally prominent; because the criterion is 
not polyphony but self -sufficiency for the purposes of this kind of 
music; and in this kind of music the normal place for melody 
is on the top. 

In the very important six quartets, op. 20, Haydn discovers 
the character of the violoncello as something more than a bass 
to the violins — ^>^ou can hear him discover it in the fourth bar of 
op. 20, No. 1 ; and with this discovery all possibility of the use 
of a double-bM vanishes, though miscalculations occur in the 
latest quartets. Had Ha>*dn been a great violoncellist bis first 
quartets might have been as luxurious as the quintets of Boc- 
cherini (9.V.), and he might have dallied longer in the hypntbs 
of a style wUch tries to give each instrument in turn its display 
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of solo-work. But Haydn *s line of progress is steady and direct, 
and no document in the history of music is more important than 
his op. 20, with its three fugues (which secure autonomy and 
equality of parts by a return to the old polyphony), its passages 
of tum>about solo, its experiments in rich and special effects, and, 
most impK>rtant of all, its achievements in quite normal quartet- 
nTiting such as pervades the remaining forty-odd quartets which 
end with his pathetic last fragment, op. 103. 

Haydn’s pianoforte trios also cover his whole career but they 
show, from hrst to last, no effort to achieve more than pianoforte 
sonatas with string accompaniment. 

Mozart. — Mozart was an inveterate polyphonist by the time 
he was 1 2 years old, and the character of the viola, unnoticed by 
Haydn in his ripest quartets, is imaginatively realized in quartets 
written by Mozart at the age of 17. The point is not that the 
\iola takes part in a more polyphonic style (though Mozart’s 
early quartets are full of contrapuntal and canonic forms) but 
that the composer’s imagination is attentive to the tone of the 
instrument in every note he writes for it. 

Mozart’s pianoforte trios, which are very insufficiently appreci- 
ated by historians and players, arc perfect examples of indc- 
{>cndence of parts, no less than the two great pianoforte quartets 
(which should have been six but that the publisher cried off his 
bargain because of their difficulty) and the quintet for pianoforte 
and wdnd instruments. The set of six great string quartets 
t avowedly inspired by and affectionately dedicated to Haydn) 
contains some of the i^rofoundest music outside Beethoven; and 
of the four remaining quartets, the last three, written for the 
King of Prussia, who was a good violoncellist, gave his majesty 
a grateful and prominent part and showed that Mozart’s wit was 
able to maintain the full greatness of his style even when he W'as 
restricted to a lighter vein of sentiment. 

His string quintets are as great as the quartets. Mozart prefers 
a second viola as the fifth member; and the only case where he 
suggested a second violoncello was by W’ay of substitute for the 
horn in a little quintet for the curious combination of one violin, 
two violas, violoncello and horn. The combination of wind instru- 
ments with strings is a special problem the mention of which 
brings us back to reconsider the central idea of chamber music as 
now realized by Haydn and Mozart. 

\"ocaI music has here dropped below the horizon. The human 
\oice inevitably thrusts all instruments into the background; and 
we are now at the stage where the forces engaged in chamber 
music must be on planes sufficiently near to combine in one 
mental focus. A slight divergence of plane will give the mind 
pleasures analogous to those of stereoscopic vision. For example, 
ilie greatest masters of chamber music with pianoforte take 
pleasure in supporting heavy but incomplete pianoforte chords by 
the low notes of the violoncello: a procedure puzzling to self- 
centred pianoforte virtuosos, and never risked by composers who 
have not attained a pure style. Again, the clarinet, in the wonder- 
ful quintets by Mozart (A major) and Brahms (B minor) docs 
not and is not intended to blend with the strings, but it nowhere 
gives a more intense pleasure than where it behaves as an inner 
part exactly like the others. These works belong to the highest 
regions of the art. 

Wind and Other Combinations. — The flute blends with 
nothing; even among other wind instruments it is like water- 
colour among oils. It accordingly plays a part in witty little 
works, such as Beethoven’s serenade for flute, violin and viola 
(twice imitated by Reger), and Mozart's two quartets with 
strings. The oboe, once not much less important in continue 
chamber music than the flute (Handel confessed to “writing like 
a devil for it” when he was a boy) requires other wind instru- 
ments to relieve the ear of its plaintive tone, though Mozart 
WTote a pretty little quartet for it with strings, and Beethoven 
achieved a remarkable tour -de- force in an early trio for two oboes 
and cor anglais. But the further consideration of wind instru- 
ments brings us again to the borderland regions of chamber music. 
^^llat are the snudlest forces that can make a coherent combina- 
ti(m for chamber music; and at what point do the forces become 
too large to cohere? 
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The pianoforte, even when treated in Mozart’s hard-pcncil 
line-drawing style, provides a central mass of complete harmony 
that can absorb shocks and combine (pace the virtuoso player) 
with anything. The question begins to l>c interesting when we 
deal with the strings alone. Duets for two violins are obviously 
a tour^de-force, since their bass can never go below a contralto G. 
This tour-de-force is executed on a large scale with a mastcr>- and 
euphony beyond praise by Spohr. Mozart, coming to the rescue 
of Michael Haydn, who was prevented by illness from complet- 
ing a set of six commissioned by the archbishop of Salzburg, 
WTOte two for violin and viola, which profit greatly by the extra 
lower fifth and which arc written with great zest and a retklcss 
disregard (justified by personal knowledge) of the chance that 
the archbishop might detect their difference from the dutiful 
efforts of brother Michael. 

Trios for two violin.s and any kind of bass but the viola, arc 
ominously suggestive of a return to, or non-emergence from, the 
continuo method; and indeed it may be doul>led whether any 
Italian composer before Cherubini (q.v.) ever did (|uite emerge 
therefrom. Trios for violin, viola and violoncello arc a very 
different matter. They represent the problem of the string quar- 
tet intensified into a iottr-de- force, Mozart’s great example, the 
divertimento in E flat, is in all its six movements on a scale and 
a plane of thought that its title vainly belies. It inspired 
Beethoven to one of his biggest curly works, the Trio op. 3; 
and the success of this encouraged Beethoven to write the three 
string Trios op. 9, of which the first, in G major, and the third, in 
C minor, are bolder in conretuion and exedilion than even the 
largest of the six string quartets, op. 18, and not Jess sonorous 
than any .string quartet WTittrn before or since. 

The string quartet represents the normal apparatus for a cham- 
ber music work of homogeneous tone. Siring quinlels are usually 
produced in Mozart’s way by doubling the viola. Doubling the 
violoncello, as in Schubert’s great C major quintet, iirucluces a 
very rich tone and sets the first violoncello free to soar into the 
cantabile region without (as in other quintets and in quartets) 
depriving the ensemble of a deep bass. Sextets, for two violins, 
two violas and two violoncellos, are represented in the two great 
works of Brahms. Octets for strings show .signs of clotting into 
an orchestral style. Spohr hit upon the device of dividing the 
eight into antiphonal quartets; and his four double (|uarleis are 
much nearer to the true style of (ham!)er music than his string 
quartets, where his lower parts have the sim|)licily of early Haydn 
while the first violin plays a comerlo above them. Mendelssohn 
in the wonderful octet which he WTote at the age of 16, does not 
find Spohr’s simple antijffional scheme worth the trouble of 
specially grouping the players when he tan use 255 different com- 
binations of the eight without enquiring how they are seated. 

As for the semi-orchestral borderland of septets and octets in 
which several wind instruments join and a double-bass adds 
depth without any normal capacity to rise into cantabile or solo 
work, this borderland (inhabited by Beethoven’s septet, Schu- 
bert’s octet and many glorious scrcnade.s and divertimenli of 
Mozart) has a fascinating aesthetic of its own. Wind instruments 
by themselves are happiest in pairs, as their tones contrast too 
sharply otherwise to blend at all, though Reicha, who compo.scd 
regularly for two hours before breakfast every morning, ground 
out over 100 quintets for flute, oboe, clarinet, horn and bassoon, 
ail admirably euphonious, if they arc up to the sample passages 
quoted by him in his treatise on comfiosition. It is unreasonable 
to blame Mozart’s glorious serenade for 13 wind instruments for 
sounding like a military band; we ought rather to wish that a 
military band could sound like a Mozart serenade. 

Mod^n Tendencies. — Nothing remains to be said about cham- 
ber music, classical or modern, apart from the general tendencies 
of the art. The exclusive prevalence of sonata form in the classics 
is a result of the fact that w^hen several persons assemble to play 
together they prefer to make the most of their opi>ortunity. 
Smaller works arc liable to be overlooked; how otherwise can we 
account for the fact that most musicians do not realize the ex- 
istence of thr$e quiet minutes of the most delicate writii^ in 
Beethoven’s third manner, the quintet-fugue op. 137? A spirited 
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capriccio and a pretty fugue by Mendclsgohn have dropped out 
of Bight for no other reason, while the andante and sch^zo pub- 
lished with them and Schubert's allegro in C minor have roused 
interest as fragments of full-sized works. 

In modem times the sonata form no longer obstructs the view 
of other possibilities. Mr. W. W. Cobbett’s prize competitions 
have stimulated English composers to the production of fantasies 
in terse continuous-movement forms. Less important arc the 
numerous experiments in the use of the human voice without 
words in an otherwise instrumental scheme. Nature responds 
cattishly to the pitchfork. Saint-Saens has a charming manner 
which puts the trumpet on its best behaviour in bis amusing 
septet. The trombone and side-drums in the chamber music of 
Stravinsky will do well enough in a very smart house-party where 
all the conversation is carried op in an esoteric family slang and 
the guests arc expected to enjoy booby-traps. Very different is 
the outlook of .some of our younger masters such as Hindemith, 
Jarnach, and others whose renunciation of beauty is in itself a 
youthfully reasonable gesture, and is accompanied by endless 
pains in securing adequate performance. The work of masterly 
performers can indeed alone save the new ideas from being 
swamped in a universal dullness which no external smartness can 
long distinguish from that commemorated in the Dunciad. 

(D. F.T.) 

CHAMBER ORCHESTRA, a small orchestra of some 20 
or 30 players suited to the pc^rformance of works of the smaller 
and lighter order. (See Chamber Symphony.) 

CHAMBERS, EPHRAIM (d. 1740), English encyclopae- 
dist, was born at Kendal, Westmorland, and apprenticed to a 
globc-makcr in London. The first edition of his Universal Dic- 
tionary of Arts and Sciences appeared by subscription in 1728, 
in two vols., fol., dedicated to the king. The Encyclopedic of 
Diderot and d'Alembert owed its inception to a French translatimi 
of Chambers’s work. In addition to the Cyclopai^dia^ Chambers 
wrote for the Literary Maga:inc (1735-36), and translated the 
History and Memoirs of the Royal Aauiemy of Sciences at Paris 
(1742), and the Practice of Perspective from the French of Jean 
Dubreuil. He died on May 15, 1740. 

CHAMBERS, GEORGE (1803-1840), English marine 
painter, born at Whitby, Yorkshin^, was the son of a seaman, and 
for several years he pursued his father’s CiUling. He then took 
lessons from a drawing-master, and found a ready sale for small 
and cheap pictures of shipping. Coming to London, he was 
employed by Thomas Horner to assist in painting the great 
panorama of London for the Colosseum (the exhibition building 
in Regent’s park, dcmoli.shed c. i860). His best works represent 
naval battles. Two of these — the “Bombardment of Algiers in 
1816,” and the “Cajiture of Porto Bello” — arc in Greenwich 
hospital, lie died on Oct, 28, 1840. 

A Life, by John Watkins, was published in 1841. 

CHAMBERS, ROBERT ( 1vSo2-i87i), Scottish author and 
publisher, was bom at Peebles on July 10, 1802. A small circulat- 
ing library in the town, and a copy of the Encyclopetdia Britannica 
which his father had purchased, furnished the boy with stores 
of reading of whidi he eagerly availed himself. Long afterwards 
he wrote of his early years — “Books, not playthings, filled my 
hands in childhood. At 12 I was deep, not only in pnictni' and 
fiction, but in encyclopaedias.” The family removed to Edinburgh 
in 1813, and in 1818 Rot)ert began business at 16 as a bookstall- 
keeper in Leith Walk. In 1810 his elder brother William had 
begun a similar business, and the two eimtually united as part- 
ners in the publishing firm of W. and R. Chambers, Robert Cham- 
bers was an enthusiast for the history and antiquities of Edin- 
burgh, and his Traditions of Edinhnrt'h (1824), secured for hhn 
the personal friendship of Sir Walter Scott. A History of the 
Rebellions in Scotland from j 6 j 8 to 174s (182S), and numerous 
other works folIowTd. 

At the beginning of 1832 William Chambers started a 
publication under the title of Chamberses Edinburgh Journal 
(known since 1854 Chombfh*s Journal of Literature^ Sciettcc 
and Arts)y which speedily attained a large circulation. 

Among the numerous works of which Robert was in whole 


or in part the author, the Biographical DicHonary of Emment 
Scotsmen (Glasgow, 1S32-35), the Cyclopaedia of English Liter* 
atwe (1844), the Life and Works of Robert Bums (1851), An^ 
dent Sea Margins (1848), the Domestic Annals of Scotland 
(1859-6X) and the Book of Days (1862-64) were the most im- 
portant. Chamber Ps Encyclopaedia (1859-68), with Dr. Andrew 
Findlater as editor, was carried out under the superintendence 
of the brothers (see Encycxopaeota). 

As a geologist, Robert Chambers published Tradngs of the 
North of Europe (1851) and Tradngs in Iceland and the Faroe 
Islands (1856). His knowledge of geology was one of the piin- 
cipal grounds on which the authorship of the Vestiges of the 
Natural History of Creation (1843-46) was eventually assigned 
to him. The Book of Days, a miscellany of popular antiquities, 
was his last publication. He died at St. Andrews on March 17, 
1871. 

His brother, Whliah Chambers (1800-83), the financial 
genius of the publishing firm, was bom at Peebles, on April 16, 
1800. He laid the city of Edinburgh under the greatest obligations 
by his jxiblic spirit and munificence. As lord provost he procured 
the passing in 1867 of the Improvement Act, which led to the 
reconstruction of a great part of the Old Town, and at a later 
date he proposed and carried out, largely at his own expense, the 
restoration of the noble and then neglected church of St. Giles, 
making it in a sense ‘*ihe Westminster Abbey of Scotland.” This 
service was fitly acknowledged by the offer of a baronetcy, which 
he did not live to receive, dying on May 20, 1883, three days 
before the reopening of the church. He was the author of a history 
of St. Giles, of a memoir of himself and his brother (1872), and 
of many other useful publications. On bis death in 1883 Robert 
Chambers (1832-^88), son of Robert Chambers, succeeded as 
head of the firm, and edited the Journal until bis death. His 
eldest son, Charles Edward Stuart Chambers (b. 1859), became 
editor of the Journal and chairman of W. & R. Chambers. Ltd. 

See also Memoir of Robert Chambers, with Autobio%ra1^ic Rem- 
iniscentes of Hilliam Chambers (1872), the 13th cd. of which (1884) 
has a HUpplementury chapter; Alexander Ireland’s preface to the 12th 
cd. (18H4) of the Vesdjiiis of Creation; the Story of a Lortf; and Busy 
Life (1884), by William Chaml>er»; and some discriminating apprecia- 
tion in James Payn’s Some Literary RrcoUectwns (1884), chapter v. 
The Select Writin^;s of Robert Chambers were published in seven vols. 
in 1847, and a complete list of the works of the brothers is added to 
A Cataloiiue of Some of the Rarer Books . , , in the Cottection of 
C. £. 5 . Chambers (Edinburgh, iHqi). 

CHAMBERS, SIR WILLIAM (1726-1796), British archi- 
tect, was the grandson of a rich merchant who had financed the 
armies of Charles XIL, but w'as paid in base money, and whose 
son remained in Sweden many years endeavouring to obtain re- 
dress. In 1728 the latter returned to England and settled at 
Ripon, where William, who was born in Stockholm, was educated. 
At the age of 16 he became supercargo to the Swedish East India 
Company, and, vo>'aging to Canton, made drawings of Chinese 
architecture, furniture and costume which serx'cd as basis for his 
Designs for Chinese Buildings, etc. (1757). Tr^^o years later he 
quitted the sea to study architecture seriously, and spent a long 
time in Italy, devoting special attention to the buildings of classical 
and Renaissance architects. He also studied under Cl^risseau in 
Paris, with whom, and wdth the sculptor W’ilton, he lived at 
Rome. In 1755 returned to England where his first im- 
portant commission wtis a \dlla for Lord Bessborough at Roe- 
hampton, but he made his reputation by the grounds he laid out 
and the buildings he design^ at Kew, among them being the 
pagoda in the gardens, between 1757 and 1762 for Augusta, 
princess dowager of Wales. He published (1759) a Treatise on 
Civil Architecture and in 1772 a Dissertation on Oriental Garden- 
ing, which attempted to pro\T the inferiority of European to 
Chinese landscape gardening. As a furniture designer and in- 
tcmal decorator he is aedited with the creation of that “Chinese 
Style” which was for a time furiously popular, although Thomas 
CUppendale CV-v ) had published ^igns m that manner at a 
somewhat eariier date. He became architect to the king and 
queen, comptroller of his majesty’s works, and afterwards sur- 
veyor-general. In 1775 he was appointed architect of Somerset 
House, his greatest monument, at a salary of £2,000 a year. He 
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also designed town mansions for Earl Gowv at Whitehall and 
Lord Melbourne in Piccadilly, built Cfaarlemont House, Dublin, 
and Duddingston House, near Edinburgh. He designed the market 
house at Worcester, was employed by the earl of Pembroke at 
Wilton, by the duke of Marlborough at Blenheim, and by the 
duke of Bedford in Bloomsbury. Although his practice was mainly 
classic, be made Gothic additions to Milton Abbey in Dorset. Sir 
William numbered among his friends Dr. Johnson, Goldsmith, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, David Garrick and Dr. Burney. 

CHAMBERS, in law, the rooms of counsel or of judges or 
judicial cheers who deal with questions of practice and other 
matters not of sufficient importance to be dealt with in court. It 
i.s doubtful at what period the practice of exercising jurisdiction 
•in chambers” commenced in England; there is no statutory 
sanction before 1S21, though the custom can be traced back to 
the 17th century. An Act of 1821 provided for sittings in cham- 
tiers in vacation, and an Act of 1822 empowered the sovereign 
to call upon the judges by warrant to sit in chambers on as many 
days in vacation as should seem ht, while the Law Terms Act, 
KS30, defined the jurisdiction to be exercised at chambers. The 
Judges’ Chambers Act, 1867, was the first Act, however, to lay 
down proper regulations for chamfier work, and the Judicature 
.\ct, 1873, preserved that jurisdiction and gave power to increase 
it as might be directed or authorized by rules of court to be there- 
after made. (See I^ctice and Procedure.) 

CHAMBERSBURG 9 a borough of Franklin county, Penn- 
sylvania, U.S.A., on an elevated site in the broad and fertile Cum- 
berland valley, 52 m. S W. of Harrisburg; it is on Federal high- 
ways 1 1 and 30, and is served by the Pennsylvania and the West- 
ern Maryland railways. The population in 1920 was 13,171 (94% 
native while). It is the county seat, and has large grain elevators 
and various factories with an output in 1925 valued at $6,845,716. 
Wilson college, a Presbyterian in.stitution for women, chartered 
in i86g. is situated here. Chambersburg was founded in 1730 by 
Benjamin Chambers. He built a stone fort after Gen. Braddock’s 
defeat (i 75 S) and surrounded it with a stockade as a defence 
against the Indians. At Chambersburg Gen. Lee massed his troops 
for his attack on Gettysburg. On July 30, 1864, a large part of the 
borough was burned by Confederates. The birthplace of President 
Buchanan is near by, and 10m. E. is Caledonia park, a State forest 
presenT of 260 acres. 

CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE: see Trade Organiza- 
tion. 

CHAMBER SYMPHONY, a musical composition written 
for a small orchestra exceeding in numbers the largest of the 
ordinary chamlicr music combinations (octet or nonet ) but not 
approaching those of a full orchestra, and confined usually to a 
single instrument in each class. Such a work is Franz Schreker’s 
Kammersymphonic for 23 solo instruments; another has been 
written by Schonberg. 

cha^Bry, a city of France, capital of the department 
of Savoie, pleasantly situated on the Leisse, in a fertile valley 
among the Alps, 79m. by rail S.S.W. of Geneva. Pop. (1926) 
19.474- It was formerly capital of the duchy of Savoy, and 
remains, with its quiet narrow streets and its girdle of boulevards, 

T t>*pical old provincial capital of France. The neighbouring 
country is dotted with summer resorts, and the town is a favourite 
centre for excursions. Chamb^ry grew up around a castle of the 
counts of Savoy, who resided there in the 13th, 14th and isth cen- 
turies. A Roman station (Lemincum) in the vicinity has given 
Its name to the rock of Ltoenc, which overlooks the town on the 
north. Between 1536 and 1713 Chamb^ry was several times occu- 
pied by the French; in 1742 it was captured by a Franco-Spanish 
.irmy; and in 1792 it was occupied by the Republican forces, 
and became the capital of the department of Mont Blanc. Re- 
stored to the house of Savoy by the treaties of '^enna and Paris, 
it was agiun surrendered to France in 1S60. 

The fMindpal buildings are the cathedral, dating from the 
Mth and xsth centuries; the H6tel-Dieu, foundied in 1647, and the 
castle, a modem building serving as the prefecture, with only a 
peat square tower belonging to the original structure; Chamb^ 
is the seat of an archbishop (raised from a hidxopric in 1817) and 


of a superior tribunal. It has long been famous as a regional cul- 
ture-centre, and possesses an academy (1819) and several learned 
societies. Local benefactions have profited greatly from the for- 
tune of General Boigne (1751-1S30). amassed in India. Among 
the manufactures are silk-gauze, lace, leather and hats: there are 
also aluminium-works. 

CHAMBORD, HENRI CHARLES FERDINAND 
MARIE DIEUD0NN£, Comte de (1820-1883), the **King 
Henr>’ V.’* of the French legitimists, was born in Paris on Sept. 
20. 1820, son of the due de Berry, the elder son of the comte 
d’Artois (afterwards Charles X.), and princess Caroline Fcrdi- 
nande Louise of Naples. Horn seven months after the assassina- 
tion of his father, he was hailed as the ^enfant du miracle,” and 
was made the subject of one of Lamartine’s most famous poems. 
He was created due dc Bordeaux, and in 1S21, as the result of a 
subscription organized by the Government, received the ch&tcau 
of Chambord. His education was inspired by detestation of the 
French Revolution and its principles. After the revolution of 
July, Charles X. vainly endeavoured to save the Bourbon cause 
by abdicating in his favour and proclaiming him king under the 
title of Henry V. (Aug. 2, 1830). The comte dc Chambord ac- 
companied his grandfather into exile, and resided successively at 
Holyrood, Prague and Gbrz. The death of his grandfather, 
Charles X., in 1836, and of his uncle, the due d’Angouleme, in 
1844, left him the last male representative of the elder branch 
of the Bourbon family; and his marriage with the archduchess 
Maria Theresa, eldest daughter of the duke of Modena (Nov. 7, 
1846), remained without issue. The title to the throne thus 
passed to the comte de Paris, as representative of the Orleans 
branch of the house of Bourbon, and the history of the comte de 
Chambord s life is largely an account of the efforts made to unite 
the Royalist party by effecting a reconciliation between the two 
princes. 

Though he continued to hold an informal court, both on his 
travels and at his castle of Frohsdorf, near Vienna, yet he allowed 
the revolution of 1848 and the coup d' 6 iat of 1851 to pass with- 
out any decisive assertion of his claims. It was the Italian war 
of 1859, with its menace to the pot>e's inde{)cndcnce, that roused 
him at last to activity, thus making common cause with the 
Church. The Royalists now began an active campaign against the 
Empire. On Dec. 9, 1866, Clumbord addressed a manifesto to 
Gen. Saint-Priest, in which he declared the cause of the pope to 
be that of society and liberty, and held out promises of retrench- 
ment, civil and religious liberty “and above all honesty.” Again, 
on Sept. 4, 1870, after the fall of the Empire, he invited French- 
men to accept a Government ”whosc basis was right and whose 
principle was honesty,” and promised to drive the enemy from 
French soil. I'ortune favoured him. The elections placed the 
Republican party in a minority in the National Assembly; the 
abrogation of the law of exile against the royal family ]K*rmitted 
him to return to hi.s castle of Chambord; and it was thence that 
on July 5, 1871, he i.Hsucd a proclamation, in which for the first 
lime he publicly p<jsed as king, and declared that be would never 
abandon the white standard of the Bourbons, “the flag of Henry 
IV., Francis I., and Joan of Arc,” for the tricolour of the Revolu- 
tion. He again quitted France, and an.swered the attempts to 
make him renounce his claims in favour of the comte dc Paris 
by the declaration (Jan. 25, 1872) that he would never abdicate. 
A constitutional programme, signed by some 280 members of the 
National Assembly was presented for his acceptance, but without 
result. The fall of Thiers in May 1873, however, offered an 
opiportunity to the Royalists by which they hastened to profit. 
TTic comte dc Paris and the prince dc JoinviiJe journeyed to 
Frohsdorf, and were formally reconciled with the head of the 
family (Aug. 5). The Royalists were united, the premier (the 
due de Broglie) an open adherent, the president (MacMahon) a 
benevolent neutral. MM. Lucien Brun and Chesnelong were sent 
to interview the comte dc Chambord at Salzburg, and obtain the 
definite assurances that alone were wanting. They returned with 
the news that he accepted the principles of the French Revolu- 
tion and the ^colour flag. But a letter to Chesnelong, dated 
Salzburg, Oct 27, declared that he had been misunderstood: he 
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would give no guarantees; he would not inaugurate his reign by 
an act of weakness, nor become ‘*le roi legitime de la Revolu- 
tion.” 'Je suis le pilote necessaire,” he added, '1c seul capable 
de conduire Ic navire au port, parce que j*ai mission et autorite 
pour cela.” A last effort was made in the National Assembly in 
June 1874 by the due de la Rochefoucauld-Bisaccia, who formally 
moved the restoration of the monarchy. The comte de Cham- 
bord on July 2 issued a fresh manifesto, which added nothing to 
his former declarations. The motion was rejected by 272 to 79, 
and on Feb. 25, 1875, the Assembly definitely adopted the Re- 
public as the national form of Government. The count died at 
Frohsdorf on Aug. 24, 1883. 

See Manijesies et programmes politiques de M. le comte de 
Chambord, (2873;, and Correspondance de la jamille royale 

et principalement de Mgr. le comte de Chambord avec le comte de 
Bouilli (1884). Of the enormous literature rclatinR to him, mention 
may be made of Henri V. et la monarchic traditionnelle (1871); Le 
Comte de Chambord UudU dans ses vovages et sa correspondance 
(1880) ; H. de F6nc, Henri de France (1885), and P. Rocher, Le Due 
de Bordeaux (4 parts) of which two only, La Jcunesse du Dernier 
Bourbon . . . 1830-^44 (1923), and Le Dernier Enfant de France 
. . . 1820-30 (1925), have as yet appeared. 


CHAMBORD, a village of central France, in the department 
of Loir-ct-Cher, on the left bank of the Cosson, 10 m. E. by N. of 
Blois. Pop. (1926) 183. The village stands in the park of Cham- 
bord, which is enclosed by a wall 22 m. in circumference. The 
celebrated chateau {see Architecture) forms a parallelogram 
flanked at the angles by round towers and enclosing a square 
block of buildings, the fagade of which forms the centre of the 
main front. There is a chapel of the 16th century and a famous 
double staircase. I'he chateau was originally a hunting-lodge 
of the counts of Blois, the rebuilding of which was begun by 
Francis 1 . in 1526, and completed under Henry II. It was the 
residence of several succeeding monarchs, and under Louis XIV. 
considerable alterations were made. In the same reign Molicre’s 
Monsieur de Pourceaugnac and Le Bourgeois gentilhomme were 
performed here for the first time. Stanislas of Poland lived at 
Chambord, which was bestowed by his son-in-law, Louis XV., upon 
Marshal Saxe. It was given by Napoleon to Marshal Berthier, 
from whose widow it was purchased by subscription in 1821, and 
presented to the due de Bordeaux, who assumed the title of comte 
de Chambord. On his death it came by bequest to the family of 
Parma. The estate was sequestrated in 1914. 

CHAMBRE ARDENTE, the term for an extraordinary 
court of justice in France, mainly held for the trials of heretics 
(Fr. “burning chamber”). These courts were originated by the 
Cardinal of Lorraine, the first of them meeting in 1535 under 
Francis I. The Chambre Ardcnte co-operated with an inquisitorial 
tribunal also c.stablishcd by Francis I., the duty of which was to 
tliscover cases of heresy and hand them over for final judgment 
to the Chambre Ardente. The court was abolished in 1682. 

See N. Weiss, La Chambre Ardcnte (Paris, 1889), 


CHAMELEON, the common name of members of one of the 
sub-orders of lizards; the same name is used also for the American 
lizards of the genus Anolis (Igu- 
anidac). The great majority of 
the species of this sub-order are 
referable to the genus Chamac- 
lean (containing about 70 spo- 
cic.s), the remaining two genera, 

Rhampholvoft and BrooA’cxia, con- 
taining only a few dwarfed forms. 

The geographical range of the 
group is the whole of Africa and Indian chameleon, whose telc- 
Madagascar, Arabia, southern In- scopic tongue captures insects 
dia and Ceylon, but it is in the inches distant 
forests of central Africa and Madagascar that most diversified 
forms occur. The grasping feet are formed by the fusion of the 
digits into two opposable bundles, the two outer digits being op- 
posed to the three inner on the fore-limb and vice versa on the 
hind-limb, and. like the prehensile tail, are correlated with the ar- 
boreal habits of these animals. The eyes are large and independently 
movable, but the eyelids are fused into one circtilar fold which 
leaves only the pupil visible; the eyes can also, unlike those of 



other reptiles, be focussed upon one spot, giving the binocular 
vision necessary for the nice appreciation of distances required in 
the use of the tongue. This organ is very large, club-shaped and 
provided with a sticky secretion at its tip; the basal portion is 
narrow and composed of very elastic fibres, which, when the 
tongue is not in use, are telescoped over the elongated copular 
piece of the hyoid which acts as a support. By filling the apparatus 
with blood and by the action of certain muscles the tongue can be 
shot out to a remarkable distance, seven or eight inches in a full- 
grown sp)ecimcn of the common north African species (C. chamae- 
Icon ) ; the elasticity of the basal fibres assists in its rapid with- 
drawal. It is by means of this extraordinary mechanism that the 
chameleon secures its prey; flics and other insects are deliberately 
stalked until within range, then out shoots the tongue and the 
victim is withdrawn adhering to its sticky tip. 

The ability of chameleons to change colour has made their 
name almost proverbial, but their powers are usually exaggerated 
and are quite equalled by those of some other lizards. Change of 
colour is partly reflex and partly controlled by the will ; changes 
in the intensity of light, change of temperature and emotion pro- 
duce marked and characteristic changes, but there is little direct 
response to the colour of the environment. The normal colour of 
the common chameleon may be grey-green with innumerable small 
dark specks and with rows of pale brown patches on the sides of 
the body; in the dark at normal temperatures the colour fades to 
a cream-colour with irregular yellow spots but exposure to hot 
sunlight causes the whole animal to darken until it may be uni- 
formly dull black. High temperatures without direct sunlight 
usually produce greens and low temperatures dull greys; excite- 
ment and fright bring paler shades with brown patches and yellow 
spots whilst anger causes the lighter areas to darken. Blue and 
red do not seem to be within the range of this particular species 
but the combinations of green, yellow, brown, black and white and 
their various shades are almost endless. 

Propagation is in most cases by means of eggs; these are small, 
oval, white in colour and provided with a tough parchment-like 
shell. They are buried by the mother and left to be incubated by 
the heat of the sun. A few species, e.g., the dwarf chameleon of 
South Africa (C. pumilus), retain the eggs within the body until 
they hatch, so that the young are born alive. 

An extraordinary feature of the group is a tendency towards the 
production of excrescences on the head. Many species have the 
occiput produced backw^ards into a pointed casque and this may 
assume extraordinary dimensions; but the most remarkable devel- 
opments are the horns of some of the tropical African and 
Malagasy species. In different forms there may be one, two or 
three horns or a single, flexible, dermal flap on the tip of the 
snout; in some species these appendages occur only on the male 
but in others they are present on both sexes. (D. M. S. W.) 

CHAMFER, CHABCPFER or CHAUMFER, an archi 
tectural term for the cutting off of the edges of the comers of 
a beam, post or other similar form, and also the slanting surface 
so produced. Chamfers are frequently hollowed or moulded. 
When the chamfer does not run the full length of the member 
that it decorates, the shoulder, diagonal cut or moulding again.st 
which it stops is knowm as a stop chamfer. 

CHAMFORT, SEBASTIEN ROCH NICOLAS (1741- 
1794), French wit and man of letters, was bom at a little village 
near Clermont in Auvergne, the son of a grocer named Nicolas. 
Educated as a free scholar at the College des Grassins, he lived 
from hand to mouth in Paris mainly on the hospitality of people 
who were only too glad to give him board and lodging in exchange 
for the pleasure of the conversation for which he wras famous. 
Thus Mme. Helv6tius entertained him at Sevres for some years. 
He had a great success with his comedies La Jeune Indienne 
(1764) and Le Marchand de Smyme (1770). In 1775, while tak- 
ing the waters at Bariges, he met the duchesse de Grammont, sis- 
ter of Choiseul, through whose influence he was introduced at 
court. In 1776 Us poor tragedy Mustapha et Zeangity was played 
at Fontainebleau before Loub X\^I. and Marie Antoinette; the 
king gave him a further pension of 1,200 livres. and the prince de 
Condi made him his secretary. But he was a Bohemian naturaOy 
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and by habit, and the restraints of the court irked him. In 1781 
he was elected to the Academy; in 2784, through the influence of 
Calonne, he became secretary to the king’s sister, Mmc. Elizabeth, 
and in 1786 he received a pension of 2,000 iivres from the royal 
treasury. He was thus once more attached to the court, and made 
himself friends in spite of the reach and tendency of his unalter- 
able irony; but he quitted it for ever after an unfortunate and 
mysterious love affair, and was received into the house of M. de 
Vaudreuil. Here in 1 783 he had met Mirabeau, with whom he re- 
mained to the last on terms of intimate friendship. 

The outbreak of the Revolution made a profound change in 
Chamfort’s life. Theoretically he had long been a republican, and 
he now devoted all his small fortune to the revolutionary propa- 
ganda. Until Aug. 31, 1791, he was secretary of the Jacobin club; 
he entered the Bastille among the first of the storming party. He 
worked for the Mcrcurc de France, collaborated with Ginguene in 
(he Feuille villageoise, and drew up for Talleyrand his Adresse 
an peuple fran^ais. 

With the reign of Marat and Robespierre, however, his uncom- 
promising Jacobinism grew critical, and with the fall of the Giron- 
dins his political life came to an end. But he could not restrain 
the tongue that had made him famous; he no more spared the Con- 
vention than he had spared the court. He was imprisoned for a 
short time, and released; but he had determined to prefer death 
to a repetition of confinement, and when he was again threatened 
with arrest he attempted suicide with pistol and with tx)niard, dic- 
tating to those who came to arrest him (he wcll-knowm declara- 
tion; “ 3 /oi, Sebastien-Roch-Nicolas Cham fort, declare avoir 
voulu mourir en homme litre plutdt que d'etre re conduit en es- 
calve dans une maison d*arrct,*' which he signed in a firm hand and 
in his owm blood. He lingered on until April 13, 1794 in charge of 
a gendarme. To the Abbe Sieyis Chamfort had given fortune 
in the title of a pamphlet C'Qu'cst-ce que le Tiers-Ftat? Tout. 
Qu'a-t-il? Rien"), and to Sieyes did Chamfort retail his supreme 
sarcasm, the famous **J€ m'en vats enfin de ce monde ou il faut que 
le coeur se brise ou se bronze.'* The maker of constitutions fol- 
lowed the dead wit to the grave. 

The writings of Chamfort, W'hich include comedies, political 
articles, literarj^ criticisms, portraits, letters and verses, arc col- 
ourless and uninteresting. His genius was in conversation. His j 
Maximes et Pens^es are, after those of La Rochefoucauld, the 
most brilliant and suggestive .sayings of the i8th century. The | 
aphorisms of Chamfort, less systematic and |>sychologicaliy less 
important than tho.se of La Rochefoucauld, are as significant in | 
their violence and iconoclastic spirit of the ix?riod of .storm and 
preparation that gave them birth as the Reflexions in their ex- 
quisite restraint and elaborate subtlety are characteri.stic of the 
tranquil elegance of their epoch; and they have the advrintage in 
richness of colour, in picturesquenes.s of phrase, in passion, in 
audacity. Sainte-Beuve compares them to “well-minted coins 
that retain their value,” and to keen arrows that arrivent brusque- 
nient et sifflent encore. 

The Oeuvres computes de Nicolas Chamfort appeared at Paris, 5 vols. 
(1824-25), selections one vol. (1852), w'ith a biographical and critical 
preface by .^rsene Houssaye and Oeuvres choisies, w'ith a preface and 
notes by M. de Lcscure (1879). See also Saintc-lieuve, Causertes du 
Lundi; M. Pellisson, Chamfort, iiude sur sa vie (1895). 

CHAMFRON or CHANFRIN. A horse’s forehead, more 
particularly the piece of armour which covered the front of a 
barded horse. 

CHAMIER, FREDERICK (i 7 q 6 *i 87 o), English novelist, 
was the son of an Anglo-Indian official, and served in the navy 
from 1809 to 1856. Captain Chamier wrote several popular sca- 
storics, including The Ufe of a Sailor (1832), Ben Brace (1836), 
The Arethusa (1837), Jack Adams (1838), Tom Bowling (1841 ), 
and Jock Malcolm's Log (1846). He also edited and brought 
down to 1827 James’s Naval History (1837). 

CHAlflLLART MICHEL (i652-*i72i), French statesman, 
minister of Louis XIV. In 2690 he was made intendant of 
finances, and on Sept. 5, 2699. the king appointed him controller- 
general of finances, and on Jan. 7, 2700, minister of war. From 
the first Chamillart’s position was a diflScuU one. The deficit 
amounted to 2iiore than 53 million Iivres, a2id the credit of the 
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state was almost exhausted. In Oct. 2706 he showed the king 
that the debts immediately due amounted to 288 millions, and 
that the deficit already foreseen for 1707 was 160 millions. In 
Oct. 1707 he saw’ with consternation that the revenue for 1708 
was already entirely eaten up by anticipation, so that neither 
money nor credit remained for i70vS. In these conditions Chamil- 
lart resigned his office of controller-general. Public opinion attrib- 
uted to him the ruin of the country, though he had tried in 1700 
to improve the condition of commerce by the creation of a coun- 
cil of commerce. As secretary of stale for war he had to place 
in the field the army for the War of the Spanish Succession, and 
to reorganize it three times, after the great defeats of 1704, 1706 
and 1 70S. With an empty treasury^ he succeeded only in \mi, and 
he frankly warned the king that the enemy would soon be able 
to dictate the terms of peace. He resigned office in 1709. and died 
on April 14, 1721. 

See G. Esnault, Michel Chamillart, contrdleur gMral et secretaire 
de la guerre, correspondance et papiers inifdits (1885); A. dc 
BoLhHsIo Correspondance des contrdlrurs n^nfraux (vol. ii., 188.O ; 
M. LanRlois. Louis XIV. el la cour. IVapets trots timoins nouvraux: 
Bclise Btauvillitr, Chamillart. (1926). 

CHAMINADE, C^CILE, French composer, was born in 
Paris on Aug. 8, 1S61. She studied in Paris, her musical talent 
being show’n at the age of eight by the WTiting of .some church 
music which attracted Bizets attention; and at eighteen she 
came out in public as u pianist. Her own compo.sitions, both 
songs (in large numbers) and instrumental pieces, are melodious 
j and effective and have enjoyed great popularity. 

CHAMISE (Adenostoma fasciculatum) . A North American 
shrub of the rose family (Rosaieae), called also thamiso, found 
in the chaparral belt on foothills and mountain slofies in Cali- 
fornia, ranging up to 5,000 ft. altitude. It grows from 2 ft. to 10 ft. 
high, with .shreddy l»ro\vn bark; slender twiggy brarnhes; resin- 
ou.s, narrow Icave.s in bundles or fascicles, and small white flow- 
ers in panicled clusters. Chamist* is the most abundant and char- 
acteristic small shrub of the higher foothill.s WTst of the Sierra 
Nevada, where, between the lower foothills and the yellow pine 
l)elt, it often forms a distinct zone called chamisal. (.SVr CitAP- 

ARRAL.) 

CHAMISSO, ADELBERT VON (Lons Charits An- 

ELAiDF. DF-) (1781-1838), (jcrman poet and botanist, was born at 
(he chateau of Boruourt in Champagne, the ancestral seat of hi.n 
family. Driven from France by the revolution, his parents setth.*d 
in Berlin, where in 1796 young Chamisso obtained the ixist of 
page-in-waiting to the queen, and in 1798 entered a Pru.ssian in- 
fantry regiment as en.sign. In clo.se collaboration with V’arn- 
hagen von Ense, he founded in 1803 the Berliner Musenalmanach, 
in which his first verses apfieared. Although the enterprise was 
a failure, it brought him to the notice of literary celebrilies. He 
left the army in 1S08, and in iSio joined the charmer! circle of 
Mme. de StalH, following her in her exile to Coppet in Switzer- 
land. In 1813 he wrote (he pirose narrative Peter Schlemihl, the 
man who sold his shadow. The most famous of all his works, it 
has been translated into most Eurofican languages (English by 
\V. Howitt). In 1815 Chamis.so was appointed botanist to the 
Russian ship ‘ Rurik,” which Otto von Kotzebue commanded on 
a scientific voyage round the world. He published hi.s diary 
(Tagebuch) of this exfjcdition in j8.m. In 1818 he became cus- 
todian of the botanical gardens in Berlin. From 1829 he brought 
out the Deutsche Muscnalmanach, in which his later poems were 
mainly published. He died on Aug. 21, 1838. 

As a scientist Chami.sso w’rote Bemerkungen und Ansichten, 
and Vbersicht der nutzbarsten und schddlichsten Gewdehse in 
Norddeutschland (1829). His Frauenliebr und -lehcn (1830), a 
cycle of lyrical poems, which w’as set to music by Schumann, 
were particularly famoas. Noteworthy are also Schloss Boncourt 
and Salas y Gomez. In the lyrical expression of the domestic 
emotions he di,splay8 a fine felicity, and he knew bow to treat with 
true feeling a tale of love or vengeance. Die Lowenbraut may l)c 
taken as a sample of hi.s weird and powerful simplicity; and 
Vergeltung i% remarkable for a pitiless prcci.sion of treatment. 

The first collected edition of ChamisAo’s works was edited by J. E. 
Hitzig <6 volft., 1836; 6th ed., 2874) ; there are also excellent editions 
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by M. Koch (1883) and O. F. Waizcl (1892). On Chamisw’s life 
see J. £. Hitzig, *Xeben und Briefe von Adclbcrt von Chamisfto" 
(in the Gesammelte Werke ) ; K. Fulda, Chamisso und seine Zeii 
(1881); G. Hofmeister, Adelbert von Chamisso ( 7884 ); and £. du 
BoiS'Reymond, Adelbetl von Chamisso als Naturforscher ( 1889 ). 

CHABIKANNI, a small tribe of Ghoria Khel Pathans in 
Kurram, Afghanistan. 

CHAMOIS, the Franco-Swiss name of a hollow-homed 
ruminant known in German as Gemse or Gemsbok; scientifically, 
Rupicapra tragus. It is the only species in the genus, though every 
European range possesses a local race. It is the type of the sub- 
family Rupicaprinae, intermediate between the anteloixjs and 
goats (see Antelope). About 
the size of a roebuck, with a short 
tail, it is distinguished by the ver- 
tical, backwardly-dirccted horns 
in both sexes, though these are 
larger in the male. Though differ- 
ing in the shade of their hair, all 
the various races have black and 
white face markings and a black 
tail and dorsal stripe. The alpine 
race is chestnut-brown in summer, 
lighter and greyer in winter. A 
thick under-fur is developed in 
the cold weather. Chamois live 
in small herds, but the old males 
only join these during the rutting 
season (October), when they engage in fierce contests with each 
other. The period of gestation is 20 weeks, and the usual number 
of offspring is one. In summer, the animals ascend to the snow- 
line, being only exceeded in the loftiness of their haunts by the 
ibex. In winter they descend to wooded regions. Chamois-hunt- 
ing is a favourite sport of the Swiss and Tirolese, and of ama- 
teurs from all countries. As a result of this, the chamois has 
become rare in many of its old haunts, but it is now preserved in 
the Swiss National Park in the Engadine. Exceedingly wary and 
astonishingly agile, the animal is very difficult of approach. It 
feeds in summer on mountain-herbs and flowers, in winter on the 
young shoots of the pine. The skin is very soft and is made into 
the original “shammy” leather, though this is now also made 
from the skins of other animals. The flesh is prized as veni.son. 
During the pre.sent century the chamois has been successfully 
introduced from Austria into New Zealand. 

CHi^OMILE or CAMOMILE FLOWERS, the flares 
anthemidis of the British Pharmacopoeia, the flower-heads of 
Antheniis nobilis (family Compositae), a herb indigenous to west- 
ern Europe. It is cultivated for medicinal purposes in Surrey, at 
several places in Saxony, and in France and Belgium — that grown 
in England being much more valuable than any of the foreign 
chamomiles. In the wild plant the florets of the ray are ligulate 
and white, and contain pistils only, those of the disk being tubular 
and yellow; but under cultivation the whole of the florets tend to 
become ligulate and white, in which state the flower-heads are 
said to be double. The flower-heads have a warm aromatic odour, 
which is characteristic of the entire plant, and a very bitter taste. 
In addition to a bitter extractive principle, they yield a /ol.itile 
liquid, which on its first extraction is of a pale blue colour, but 
becomes a yellowish brown on exposure to light. It has the char- 
acteristic odour of the flowers, and consists of a mixture of butyl 
and amyl angelatcs and valerates. Chamomile is used in medicine 
in the form of its volatile oil. 

Wild chamomile is Matricaria Chamomilla, a W’ced common in 
waste and cultivated ground especially in the southern counties 
of England. It has somewhat the appearance of true chamomile, 
but a fainter scent. 

CHAMONIX-MONT*BLANC, a well-known Alpine tour- 
ist resort, in the department of Haute-Savoie, south-east France. 
Pop. (1926) 1,360. The valley of Chamonix runs from north- 
east to south-west, and is watered by the Arve, which rises in the 
Mer de Glace. On the south-east towers the snow^lad chain of 
Mont Blanc, and on the north-west the nigged chain of the Brivent 


and of the Aiguilles Rouges. Chamonix (3416 ft.) is the best 
starting-point for the exploration of the gladers of the Mont 
Blanc chain, as well as for the ascent of Mont Blanc itself. It is 
connected with Geneva by a railway (55 miles). 

The .valley is first heard of about 1091, when it was granted by 
the count of the Genevois to the great Benedictine house of St. 
Michel de la Clusc, near Turin, which, by the early 13th century, 
had established a priory there. In 1786 the inh^itants bought 
their freedom from the canons of Sallanchcs, to whom the priory 
had been transferred in 1519. In 1530 the count of the Genevois 
granted the privilege of holding two fairs a year. The tourist 
industry dates from the 18th century, but its development is 
modem. The first party to publish <1744) an account of their 
visit was that of Dr. R. Pocockc, Mr. W. Windham and other 
Englishmen who visited the Mer de Glace in 1741. 

CHAMPAGNE, an ancient province of France, bounded 
north by Li6ge and Luxemburg; east by Lorraine; south by Bur- 
gundy; and west by Picardy and Isle de France. It now forms 
the departments of Ardennes, Marne, Aube and Haute Marne, 
with part of Aisne, Scine-et-Mame, Yonne and Meuse. Its name 
is derived from the immense plains near Reims, Chalons and 
Troyes. The province was constituted by joining to the countship 
of Champagne the ecclesiastical duchies of Reims and Langres 
and the ecclesiastical countship of Chalons. From 1152 to 1234 
the countship of Champagne reckoned among its dcpxjndencies 
the countship of Blois and Chartres, of which Touraine was a fief, 
the countship of Sancerre and various scattered fiefs in the Bour- 
bonnais and in Burgundy. The countships of Troyes and Meaux 
were also absorbed into this amalgamation of territories which 
became known as the “countship of Champagne and Brie.” ( 5 ce 
Troyes.) 

About 1020, Odo I. (Odo II., count of Blois, q.v.) became 
count of Champagne. In 1037 he w'as succeeded by his younger 
.son, Stephen II. About 1050, Odo II., son of Stephen II., became 
count and was followed about 1063 by Theobald I., count of Blois 
and Meaux, eldest son of Odo I. In 1077 he seized the countships 
of Vitry and Bar-sur-Aube, left vacant by Simon of Valois, who 
had retired to a monastery. In 1089 Odo III., second son of 
Theobald II., became count, and was succeeded about 1093 by his 
younger brother, Hugh, who became a templar in 1125, and gave 
up the countship to his suzerain, the count of Blois. In 1125 the 
count. ship of Champagne passed to Theobald II. the Great, already 
count of Blois and Meaux, and one of the most powerful French 
barons of his time. After him the countship of Blois became the 
appanage of a younger branch of his house. In 1152 Henry the 
Liberal, eldest son of Theobald II., became count of Champagne; 
he married Mary, daughter of Louis VII. of France, and went to 
the crusade in 1178. He was taken prisoner by the Turks, recov- 
ered his liberty through the good offices of the emperor of the 
East, and died a few days after his return to Champagne. In iiSi 
his eldest son, Henry 11 . , succeeded him under the tutelage of 
Mar\’ of France. In 1190, he went to the Holy Land and bi^came 
king of Jerusalem in 1192 through his marriage with Isabelle, 
w’idow of the marquis of Montferrat. He died in 1197 in his town 
of Acre. In 1197 Theobald HI., younger son of Henry I., became 
count, and was succeeded in 1201 by Theobald IV., “ie Chanson- 
nier,” the son of Theobald III. and Blanche of Navarre. His reign 
w’as singularly eventful. In 1226 he followed King Louis VII. to 
the siege of Avignon, and after the death of that monarch played 
a prominent part during the reign of St. Louis. He became Idng of 
Navarre in 1 234 by the death of his maternal uncle, Sancho ML, 
but as a result of the onerous treaty which he concluded in that 
year with the queen of C>iirus he was compelled to cede to the 
king, in return for a large sum of money, the overlordship of the 
countships of Blois, Chartres and Sancerre, and the viscounty of 
Ch&teaudun. In 123^40 he took part in an expedition to the 
Holy Land, and died on July 14, 1254 at Pampeluna. The sritty 
and courtly songs he composed place him in the front rank of the 
poets of that class, in which he show*ed somewhat more originality 
than his rivals. In 1254 Theobald V., his eldest son and, like him, 
king of Navarre, became count of Champagne. He married Isa- 
belle of France, daughter of St. Louis, and followed his father-in- 
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law to Tunis to the crusade, dying <m his return. In 1270 he was 
succeeded by Henry III. the Fat, king of Navarre. Henry was 
succeeded in 1274 by his only dai^ter, Joan of Navarre, who 
married in 1284 the heir-presumptive to the throne of France. 
Philip the Fair. She became queen of France in 1285, and died on 
April 4, 130S, when her eldest son by King Philip. Louis Hutin. 
became count of Champagne, which was attached to the French 
crown on his accession as king in 1314. 

The celebrated fairs of Champagne, which flourished in the 12th 
and 13th centuries, were attended by merchants from all parts of 
civilized Europe. They were six in number; two at Troyes, two at 
Provins, one at Lagny-sur-Marne and one at Bar-sur-Auhe. They 
formed a kind of continuous market, divided into six i)oriuds, and 
passed in turn from Lagny to Bar, from Bar to Provins, from 
Provins to Troyes, from Troyes to Pro\ins and from IVox-ins to 
Troyes, to complete the year. It was, in fact, a perpetual fair. 
Tshich had at once unity and variety, offering to the difierent parts 
of the countship the means of selling successively the special pro- 
ductions of their soil or their industry, and of procuring in ex- 
change riches and comforts, 'fhese fairs had sjxjcial legisbtion; 
and special magistrates, called “masters of the lairs.” had control 
of the police. For the wine sre Champagne Wines. 

Bibxiooraphv. — H. d’.Arbois dc Jubainvillc. Histoire drs ducx ft 
dri camtes de Champagne (1850^6) ; A. Longnon, Din umi nts rdatifs 
au comti de Champagne ei dr Brir, vol. i. with map (iqoi srq.) ; 
F. Bourquclot, I^tudes sur Irs foir^s dr Champagne (1865), (A. Lo.) 

CHAMPAGNE, BATTLES IN. This was the name com- 
monly if vaguely given to a number of long drawn-out offensives 
on the western front in the World War. Among the princifial ones 
the first was the French attack east of Reims on Sept. 25. 1915. 
an outline of which will l>e found in the article on the World 
War. The simultaneous British offensive at Loos north 

of Lens, was intenck'd to l)e subsidiary to this, as was also a lesser 
French oflensive south of Lens. Still more important in scale and 
design was the French offensive west of Reims in April 1917. 
frequently called the Niveile offensive. The failure of this ambi- 
tious plan for a swift and decisive break-through culminated in 
mutinies which .serioasly cndangerctl the fighting efficiency of the 
French anny; only after .some months was its morale restored by 
the sympathetic and prudent le.ifler.ship of Gem. Pelain. 

The Autumn Offensive, 1915 . — During the summer of 1915 
Icnal attacks had l>een tarried out in the Vo.sges and Argonne, 
while preparations were being made for operations on a large 
scale in Chamiwgnc and for a [xwerful diversion in Artois. The 
ot>jettive in Champagne wa.s the rupture of the German front 
from Baz.incourl to Challerange, so as to outflank their jiositions 
to the north of Reims and in the Argonne. It W’as h<i()ed thus to 
roll up the eastern part of the German front. Under the direction 
of Gen. de Casielnau the attack was made by the II. Army 
f retain ) with the right of the IV. Army (de Langlc de Carv ) and 
the left of the III. Army (Humbert), a total of 35 divisions, 
or at least 420 battalions, against the German III. Army (Einem ), 
which had at first only 70 battalions, later reinforced to 192. 
However, the secret of the future offensive was .so badly kept 
that as early as Aug. 15 a German order had foreseen it. The 
artilleiy^ prefiaralion began on Sept. 22, and at 9:15 a.m. on S(*pt. 
25 the assault was launched and penetrated along almost the 
whole front to a depth of from 2,000 to 4.000yd. reaching even 
the second position in one sector. But the German command, 
foreshadowing the method of clastic defence which became famous 
in 1918, had withdrawn the guns and allowed the lightly held 
first position to act as a shock-absorber. Progress then became 
slow and costly. 

On Sept. 28 and 29 a part of the second position was carried 
to the west of Le Mesnil and Navarin farm and a break through 
was made in a narrow section, but the Germans quickly dosed the 
gap. The French cavalry corps bad to retire on the 28th to the 
rear hnes without having been engaged On the 30th a general 
Girder annouriced the end of the operations with the capture of 
> 000 prisoners and 150 guns. Nevertheless, afjorrive aitacks 
continued until Oct. S. The Champagne offensive cost the French 
80.000 killed and missing and 100,000 sick and wounded. The 


results were not in due proportion to this sacrifice, mainly because 
the attacks had lacked the characteristics of surprise, rapidity 
and continuity, and had been continued too long. 

French CMfentiTe on the Aitne, 1917 . — The strategical and 
liolitical controversies which prccediHl the oix^ning of the allies’ 
offensive campaign of 1917 are dealt with in the article on the 
World War. On the Aisne. the French offensive was to extend 
from Vailly to Reims. Gen. Petain, consulted by Niveile on the 
proposed action, criticized it freely and refused the leadership, 
which was entrusted to Gen. Michelet. The V. Army (Masel). 
w*hicfa had held this front since 1914, closed on its right to moke 
room for the VI. Army (Mongin), while the X. Army (Duchene) 
w’us in reserxT. Niveile had dei ided on a rapid attack which aimed 
at cariying the positions and all the artiUcr>' zone at the first 
assault. I'his resembled the method twice employed at Verdun. 
No one raised any serious objection, but Niveile foretold an im- 
mt*diate exploitation of the success by the X. Army, which should 
carry it as far to the north as possible. Michelet estimated that 
the whole operation might he accomplished the first day. or at 
latest on the morning of the second. He indicated as objectives the 
foot of the heights to the north of the Ailctte, the plain of Laon, 
and the east of Hrimont fort. The only objection w;is raised by 
Mangin, who called attention {Kirticularly to the importance of 
gooti atmospheric conditions. This did not modify NKtHc’s 
wishes, and Miihelet ex;iggerati*d them by giving .such detailed 
orders that no initiative w'as left to the army commanders. 

The prepiralion for the oftc*nsive was in full swing when the 
German n lrt at to the llindcnhurg line began. Niveile s pkin had 
to l»c nuKlified, the Oise-Sornnu* attack lost all interest and that 
upon the Aisne alone remained. Mangin called attention to the 
fact that the retirement had left a right-anglctl salient about the 
Lalifaux mill and that an attack to the north would be able to 
take the Chemin cles Dames in reverse. The commaruicr-in-chicf 
admitted this and two divisions were deNotcrl to this local opera- 
tion. In addition it ivas decided that the IV. Army (Anlhoine) 
.should attack the* Ma.ssif dc Morunvilltcrs. ca.si of Reims. On 
top of this a political incident led to the retirement of Gen. 
Lyaufcy, Minister of VV.ir. He was replacc^d by M. J*ainlrve, who 
wa.s hostile to Nivellc’s pLins. This weakened the confidence of 
the commandcr-in-chjef s subordinates, and Niveile went so far 
as to offer his resignation, wdiic h was refused. 

The British sliarc of the oUensive began on April g before 
Arras. The operations on the Ai.snc should have b«-gun on April 
i j, but were put off, first to the 14th, then to the i6lh on account 
ol the bad weather. The front ot attack mea.sured 25 miles. 'Tlie 
VI. Anny (Mangin) opTalcd on nearly lom. with 17 divisions 
plus a cavalr>' division and a territorial division, i.bOg guns, of 
which 823 were heavy or large; the V. Army (Masel) bad a 
nearly similar strength but with 1,967 guns (1.107 heavy or 
large). The artillery prc|)araiion commenced on yXpriJ 5 and 
continued until the 15th on account of the post^Kinancnt of the 
attack. It sufficed, but its duration pfnrmiUed the Gerrmins to 
make suitable dispositions and there wa.s no surprise. On the 
morning of April 16 the Allies carried the first German line on 
the whole front. The right and centre of the V. Army gained a 
depth of to 2m., but on the left a t;mk attack, badly con- 
ducted, failed with heavy losses ami thc^ infantry rapidly came to 
a standstill on the plateau of Uraonne. The right of the VI. Army 
took the {losition of Hurtebise and pushed as far as the Ailctte, 
but further cast the flgbting was desperate and the gain insig- 
nifleant. In the centre progress was more s;uUfactory, though 
difficult. On the left, the commencemcnl was good, hojl the ad- 
vance quickly became wiki, and at certain points it w^is (yracticaiiy 
negligible. 

To sum up. although some good results had been obtained the 
hoped for success had not been won. Badly informed, Niveile 
imagined that on the i7tb he ought to stop the northern acH’ance 
of the \T Army and push the V. Army towards the north-east. 
Thir. order became delayed, so on tlie 1 7th Mangin continued bis 
attacks, notably in the cenCnr, where he made a marked advance 
on the front •Braye en Laonnois-Ostel. '^The situation having 
changed Mangin ordered a vigorous pursuit, in Shiite of the 
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stopping order. Slow progress was made towards the Chemin des 
Dames. On the same date (17th) the IV. Army (Anthoine) 
bad made good progress in the Massif de Moronviiliers. Between 
the 16th and 20th the French captured 21,000 prisoners and 183 
guns, and advanced some 5m. on the Aisne front of 7im. width. 
Of the 52 German divisions in reserve available on April i only 
16 remained unengaged. This result was less than had been hoped, 
but it was nevertheless appreciable and certainly superior to those 
of preceding offensives. 

Unhappily the morale behind the front line was rapidly declin- 
ing, the losses being greatly exaggerated. Nevertheless, Nivellc 
continued his operations. The X. Army took up its position on the 
plateau de Craonne, between the V. and VI. Armies, but on 
April 27 Michelet wrote that he had not strength enough for a 
general offensive toward the north and that he proposed to limit 
himself to local attacks. Nivclle accepted this solution. These 
operations, rendered more difficult by the unfortunate intervention 
of politicians, produced very jioor results. The IV. Army on 
May 4 captured the Craonne plateau, and Laffaux mill was carried 
on the 5th. I'or several months, however, the X. Army could 
only with difficulty hold on to the crest of the Chemin des Dames. 
The French had lost from April 16 to 25, 15,000 dead, 60,000 
wounded and 20,500 missing. Nevertheless, all the 52 reserve 
German divisions of April i had been employed by May 4, and 
quiet sectors had been robbed to reinforce the Aisne line. Up 
to May 25, 99 German divisions had already appeared on the 
front attacked, of which i j had apipeared twice. This expenditure 
was triple that before Verdun in ten month.s. 

(B. E. P.;C. M. E. M.) 

CHAMPAGNE WmES. Champagne is the name of one 
of the old French provinces. It is also the name given to the 
wine made from grapes grown in the fonner Champagne province 
on some hill-side vineyards within a comparatively small and very 
irregular triangle formed by an imaginary line drawn from Reims 
to Epernay, then to Chalons-sur-Marne and back to Reims. 

The vineyards of Champagne produce wines which possess, in 
spite of a general resemblance, some marked characteristics of 
their own, anti the first thing which the champagne shipper must 
do is to blend together the wines from different vineyards in such a 
proportion and in such a way that the best features of each wine 
will show to advantage. Hence, unlike claret and burgundy, 
champagne is not sold under the name of any parish, estate or 
chdteau, but under the name of the shit)pcr who is responsible 
for the blending of the wines of many different vineyards. 

The second and more striking difference between champagne 
and claret or burgundy is that the wine instead of being bottled 
when it has ceased completely to ferment, is bottled at a much 
earlier stage, and finishes fermenting in bottle. Fermentation 
transforms grape-sugar into alcohol and carbonic acid gas; so 
long as the wine is kept in cask, the carbonic acid gas escapes 
into the air; whereas, with champagne, it remains in the wine, 
which it renders sparkling by trying to escape as soon as the cork 
has been removed. 

Fermentation, and a number of attendant chemical reac- 
tions which continue within the bottle after the new champagne 
wine has been bottled, are responsible not only for alcohol and 
carbonic acid gas, which are welcome, but also for some sedi- 
ment which fouls the look of the wine. The ship)i)cr gets this 
sediment out of the bottle without losing wine or gas. He does 
it by collecting all the sediment upon the inside face of the cork, 
a feat which requires much time and skill; the wine in the neck 
of each bottle is frozen solid, the cork is removed, and, at the 
same time, a lump of very dirty ice is removed, which is really 
all the sediment frozen hard in a few drops of wine. 

Champagne is not only the most fascinating of wines, but one 
of the most wholesome. Its carbonic acid gas is self-generated; 
it forms part and parcel of the wine itself and renders it exceed- 
ingly valuable in all cases of digestive troubles. 

No wine is entitled to the name of champagne w'hicb is not 
made from grapes grown within a strictly limited area within 
the ancient province of Champagne. Champagneit when good, 
is certainly better than any other sparkling wine can ever hope 


to be; it requires greater care, is made with better grapes, of 
blends of hner and more suitable wines, and is also matured in 
bottle somewhat longer. There are many sparkling wines, made 
in a similar way to champagne, which arc light, sweet, wholesome 
and palatable, and arc, moreover, much cheaper. There are others, 
however, which are made of any cheap ordinary wine filled up 
with artificial gas, sugar and some flavouring essence or other, 
such, for instance, as elderberry flower essence, which gives a 
wine a so-called “muscater’ flavour. 

Bibliograpiiv. — Andre L. Simon, History of the Champagne Trade 
in England (2905) ; Wine and Spirits (1919) ; The Blood of the Crape 
(1020) ; Wine and the Wine Trade (2021) ; The Supply^ the Care and 
the Sale of Wine (1Q23); H. Warner Allen, The Wines of France 
(1924); C. Morcau-Berillon, Au pays du Champagne, Le vignoble, 
Le vin (1913). (A. L. S.) 

CHAMPAGNY, JEAN BAPTISTE NOMPERE DE, 

DUG DE Cadcjre (1756-1834), French p)olitician, was bom at 
Roanne on Aug. 4, 1756, and entered the navy in 1774. He fought 
through the war in America and resigned in 1787. Elected deputy 
by the noblesse of Forez to the states-general in 1789, he went 
over to the third estate on June 21 and collaborated in the work 
of the Constituent Assembly, especially occupying himself with 
the reorganization of the navy. He remained in private life from 
1 791-99, when Napoleon named him member of the council of 
! state. From July 1801 to Aug. 1804 he was ambassador of France 
at Vienna and directed the incessant negotiations between the two 
court.s. As minister of the interior (1804-7) he proved an ad- 
ministrator of the first order. In Aug. 1807 he succeeded Talley- 
rand as minister for foreign affairs. He directed the annexation 
of the Papal states in April iSoS, worked to secure the abdication 
of Charles IV. of Spain in May 1808, negotiated the peace of 
Vienna (1809) and the marriage of Napoleon. In April 1811 a 
quarrel with the empcTor led to his retirement. In 1814, after 
the abdication, the empress sent him on a fruitless mission to the 
emperor of Austria. Then he went over to the Bourbons. During 
the Hundred Days he again joined Napoleon. This led to his 
exclusion by Louis XVIII., but in 1819 he recovered his dignity 
of peer. He died in Paris on July 3, 1834. Three of his sons 
achieved distinction. Francois (1804-18S2) wrote a hi.story of 
the Roman empire, in three parts — (i) Les Chars (1841-43, 4 
vols.); (2) Les Antotiins (1863, 3 vols.); (3) Les Chars du III 
sihlc (1870, 3 vols ). Napoleon (1806-1872) published a Traitd 
de la police viimicipak in 4 vols. (1S44-61), and was a deputy in 
the Corps Legislatif from 1852-70. Jerome Paul (1809-86) was 
also deputy in the Corps Legislatif from 1853-70, and was made 
honorary chamberlain in 1859. He worked on the official publica- 
tion of the correspondence of Napoleon I. 

CHAMPMGN,a city of Champaign county, Illinois, U.S.A., 
in a rich agricultural region, 125m, S. by W. of Chicago, It is on 
Federal highway 45 ; is served by the Big Four, the Illinois Cen- 
tral, the Wabash and the Illinois Traction railways; and has a 
commercial air-port. The population in 1920 was 16,256. Cham- 
paign and Urbana, adjoining it on the east, form practically one 
city, with common public utilities and civic enterprises. The only 
separate institutions are the post offices and the city governments. 
Champaign has the greater part of the business and industrial 
activities, which include railroad repair shops and manufactures 
of structural iron and steel, heav>’ castings, tools, refrigerators 
and textiles. Its total factory product in 1925 was valued at 
$3,742,782. The campus of the University of Illinois {q.v.) lies 
partly in Champaign. At Rantoul, 14m. N\ (population in 1920, 
1,551) is Chanute Field, a flying field of the Army Air Corps. 
Champaign w^as founded in 1S55 and incorporated as a city in 
1S60. 

CHAMP AIGNE, PHILIPPE DE (1602-1674), Belgian 
painter of the French school, was bom at Brussels of a poor 
family. He was a pupil of J. Fouqui^res; and, going to Paris 
in 1621, was employed by N. Du Chesne to paint with Nicholas 
Poussin in the palace of the Luxembourg. His best works are to 
be found at Vincennes, and in the church of the Cannelites at 
Paris, where is his celebrated Crucifix, a signal perspective suc- 
cess. on one of the vaultings. After the death of Du Chesne, 
Philippe became first painter to the Queen of France, and ulti- 
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mately rector of the Academy of Paris. As his age adv'anced and 
his h^th failed, he retired to Port Royal, where he had a 
daughter cloistered as a nun, of whom (along with Catherine 
Agnes Amauld) he painted a picture, now in the Lou\Te, highly 
remarkable for its solid unaffected truth. This, indeed, is the 
general character of his work, — grave reality, without special 
elevation or depth of character, or charm of warm or stately 
colour. He produced an immense number of paintings, religious 
and other subjects as well as portraits, dispersed over various 
parts of France, and now over the galleries of Europe. Philippe 
died on Aug. 12, 1674. 

CHAMPARAN, a district of British India, in the Tirhut 
division of Behar and Orissa, occupying the north-west corner of 
Bihar, between the two rivers Gandak and Baghmati and the 
Nejial hills. It has an area of 3.531 square m., and a population 
(1921) of 1,940,841. The district is a vast level, except in the 
north and north-west, where outliers of the Himalayas, known as 
the Sumeswar and Dun ranges, extend for some 15 miles into 
the allu\ial plain. The former hills rise to a height of 2,884 feet 
at Fort Sumeswar; at their eastern extremity is the Bhikna Thori 
pass into Nepal. The two ranges, which have an area of about 
364 square miles, contain stretches of forest and jungle. Else- 
where the land is closely cultivated, and teems with an active 
agricultural population. The principal rivers are the Gandak, 
navigable all the year round, the Burh Gandak, Lelbagi, Dhanauti 
and Baghmati. Old beds of rivers intersect Champaran, and one 
of these forms a chain of lakes w^hich occupies an area of 139 
.square m. in the centre of the district. 

Champaran was the chief scat of indigo planting in Bihar before 
the decline of that indust ry\ There are about 40 saltpetre re- 
fineries. The district suffered severely from drought in 1866 and 
1874. and again in 1897. As a protection against crop failures the 
Tribini and Dhaka canals have been constructed. The former 
derives its supply from the Gandak river at Tribini immediately 
l>elow the Nepal frontier and irrigates a tract in the north of the 
di.strict. The latter is a minor work taking off from the river 
Lalbukaya and irrigating 13.000 acres in the cast. The district is 
traversed by the Bengal and North-Western railway. A consider- 
able trade is conducted with Nepal. 

The administrative headquarters are at Motihari (pop. 13,828) ; 
and Bettia (pop. 24.291 ) a subdivisional town, is the head- 
quarters of the large estate known as the Bettia Raj and of a 
Roman Catholic mission founded in 174S; Sugauli, a small mili- 
tary station, was the scene of a massacre during the Mutiny; 
it was here that the Nepalese treaty of 1815 was signed. Three 
of the sandstone pillars with pillar edicts which Asoka erected to 
mark the stages of his journey into Nepal arc found in this di.strict 
at the following places; Lauriya Nandangarh, Lauriya Araraj and 
Rampurisa. 

CHAMPEAUX, WILLIAM OF (r. 1070-1121), French 
Scholastic, was bom at Champeaux near Melun. After studying 
under Anselm of l^on and Roscelin, he taught in the cathedral 
school of Paris, where he opposed Roscelin and had Abelard as a 
pupil. In 1103 he became a canon of Notre Dame, but in iic8 
retired to the abbeys of St. Victor, where he resumed his lectures. 
He afterwards became bishop of Chalons-sur-Mame, and took part 
in the dispute concerning investitures as a supporter of Caiixtus 
II. His theological works are the De Eucharist ia (inserted by 
Jean Mabillon in his edition of the works of St. Bernard), and 
the De Origine Ammae (in E. Marline’s Anecd, nov. 17x7 vol. v.) 
in which he upholds the theory of Creatianism (that a soul is 
specially created for each human being). In bis De Gencribus et 
Speciebus (printed by \\ Cousin in Ouvrages inedits d' Abelard, 
1836), William show^s himself an excessive realist by declaring that 
the universal is the whole reality of the individual, but in his later 
Sententiae (extracts published in G. Lef^vre: Les variations de G. 
de Champeaux, Lille, 1898), he adopts a moderate reali.sm. 

For his views and controversies writh Abelard see ScuoLASTia.ssc and 
Ab£lau>. 

Set Leffvrc; op. cit.; Hurtault: **Th^logie de G. dc Champeaux” in 
Rev, de sc. ecd. et sc. calk. 1908-09; E. Mkbaud: G. de Champeaux et 
les icoles de Paris au Xllr siicle (2Dd cd. Paris, 1868). and Uberweg; 
Crundrm der Cesch. der Phil, tail ii. (Berlin, 1928). 
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CHAMPERICOy a Pacific port of Guatemala, Central Amer- 
ica, 28m. by the International Railways of Central America from 
Retalhuleu (9.1*.). Population, 1,500. Experts, chietly coffee. The 
harbour is an open roadstead, ships l)eing served by lighter. 

CHAMPERTY, in English law', a bargain between a plaintiff 
or defendant in a cause and another person, to divide the land 
(campum partiri) or other subject-matter of the action in the 
event of success, in consideration of that ix'rson carrying on or 
defending the suit partly or wholly at his own expen.se. It is a mi.s- 
demcanour punishable by fine or imprisonment It differs only 
from maintenance (f/.t'.), in that the recompense for the service 
which has been given is always part of the matter in action, or 
some profit grow’ing out of it. Such an agreement is illegal and 
void. It is not, how'cver, illegal to charge the subject-matter of an 
action in order to obtain the means of prosecuting or defending it. 

See Fifth Report of the Criminal Law Commissioners, pp. 3.J-39. 

CHAMPION, in the judicial combats of the Middle Ages 
the substitute for a party to the suit disabled from bearing arms 
or specially exempt from the duty to do so (w Wager). Hence 
the word has come to be applied to any one who “champions,’* 
or contends on behalf of, any person or cau.se. In the laws of 
the Lombards (lib, ii. tit. 56. sections 38, 30), those who by 
reason of youth, age or infirmity could not bear arms were 
allowed to nominate champions, and the same provision was made 
in the rase of women (lib. i. tit. 3, section 6, tit. 16, section 2). 
This was practically the rule laid dowm in all subsequent legis- 
lation on the subject. The clergy, ns individuals or corporations, 
were represented by champions; in the case of bishop.s and abbots 
this function was part of the duties of the advocatus {sve Advo- 
cate ). Du Cange gives instances of mercenary champions who 
were regarded as “infamous persons.*' and sometimes, in case of 
defeat, were condemned to lose hand or foot. Sometimes cham- 
pionships w*cre “serjeantics**; i.e., rendered service to lords, 
churches or cities in consideration of the grant of certain fiefs, 
or annual money payments. 

The office of “King*.s champion” (campio regh) is peculiar to 
England. His function wa.s to ride, rind in complete armour, on 
his right the* high f()nstal)le, on his left the earl marshal, into 
Westminster Hall during the coronation ban(|uet, and challenge 
to single combat anyone who .should dist)tite the King’s right to 
reign. The challenge was thrice repeated by the herald, at the 
entrance to the hall, in the cenlre, and at the foot of the dais. 
On picking up his gauntlet for the third time, the champion was 
ple(lgi‘d by the King in a gill-covcTed nip, which was then pre- 
.sented to him as his fee by the King. If he had had occasion to 
fight, and had been victorious, his fee would have been the 
armour he wore and the horse he rode, the second best in the 
royal stables; but no such occasion ever arose. This ceremonial 
wa.s last performed at the coronation of Oorge IV. The office 
of King’s champion is of great antiquity, but of the actual 
exercise of the ofiicc the earliest record dates from the coronation 
of Richard II. On this o( (a.sion the champion, Sir John Dymoke, 
.ipj>earcd at the door of the Abln^y immediately after the coro- 
nation mass, but was peremptorily told to go away and return 
later; moreover, in his bill presented to the court of claims, he 
stated that the champion was to ride in the procession before 
the service, and make his challenge to all the world. This secm.s 
to show that the ceremony, as might l)e exjxrcted, was originally 
performed before the King’s coronation, when it would have; had 
some significance. The manor of Scrivelsby is held in grand ser- 
jeanty by the sc'rvice of acting ns the king’s champion, although 
the service has U*comc obsolete with the coronation banquet; 
it is still held by a Dymoke. 

See Du Cange, GloMarium, sx. ^Campio”; L. G. Wickham Legg, 
Endish Coronation Records (1901) ; J. 11 . T. Perkins, The Coronation 
Book (1902). 

CHAMPIONNET, JEAN ^TIENNE (1762-1800). 
French general, bom at Valence, enlisted in the army at an early 
age and serv^ed in the great siege of Gibraltar. In May 1793 
was charged with the supj)rcssion of the disturbances in the Jtsm, 
which he quefted without bloodshed. Under Pich^nt lie took part 
in the Rhine campaign of that year as a brigade commander and 
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at Weissenburg and in the Palatinate won the warm commenda- 
tion of Hoche. He commanded the left wing of the French 
armies on the Rhine, between Neuwied and Diisseldorf^ and took 
part in the expeditions to the Lahn and the Main. In 1798 
Championnet was named commander-in-chief of the “army of 
Rome/’ which was protecting the infant Roman republic against 
the Neapolitan court and the British fleet. The Austrian general 
Mack had a tenfold superiority in numbers, hut Championnet 
captured Naples itself and there set up the I'arthenopean repub- 
lic. But his intense earnestness and intolerance of opposition soon 
embroiled him with the civilians, and the general was recalled in 
disgrace. The following year, however, saw him again in the field 
as commander-in-chief of the “army of the Alps.” The campaign 
which followed was uniformly unsuccessful, and, worn out by the 
unequal struggle, Championnet died at Antibes, on Jan. 9, 1800. 

See A.R.C. de St. Albin, Championnet, ou Irs Campaunes de Hol- 
lands, de Rome et dc Naples (i860) ; M. Fuurc, Souvenirs du GitUral 
Championnet (1904). 

CHAMPLA1N9 SAMUEL DE (1567-1635), French ex- 
plorer, colonial pioneer and first governor of French Canada, was 
born at Brouage on the Bay of Biscay. His father was a sea cap- 
tain, and the boy was ciirly skilled in seamanship and navigation. 
He entered the army of Henry IV., and served in Brittany. When 
the army of the League wa.s disbanded he accompanied his uncle, 
who had charge of the ships in which the Sjianish allies were con- 
veyed home, and on reaching Cadiz secured (1599) the command 
of one of the vessels about to make an exiKjdition to the West 
Indies. He was gone over two years, visiting all the princiiial ports 
and pushing inland from Vera Cruz to the city of Mexico. The 
ms. account of his adventures, Brej Discours des Chases plus re- 
marqmbles que Samuel Champlain de Brouage a recognues aux 
Indes Occidcntales, is in the library at Diepfjc. It was not pub- 
lished in French until 1870, although an English translation was 
printed by the Hakluyt Society in 1859. If contains a suggestion 
of a Panama canal, “liy which the voyage to the south sea would 
be shortened by more than 1,500 leagues.” In 1603 Champlain 
made his first voyage to Canada, being sent out by Aymar de 
Clermont, on whom the king had bestowed a patent. Champlain 
at once established friendly relations with the Indians and ex- 
plored the St. Lawrence to the rapids above Montreal. On his 
return he published Des sauvages, ou voyage dc Samuel Cham- 
plain de Brouage fast en la France Nouvclle. During his absence 
de Clermont had died, and Ins privileges and fur trade monopolies 
were conferred upon Pierre de Guast, sieur de Monts (1560- 
i6u). With him, in 1604, Champlain was engaged in exploring 
the coast as far south as Cape Cod, in seeking a site for a new 
settlement, and in making surveys and charts. They first settled 
on an island near the mouth of the St. Croix river, and then at 
Port Royal — now Annaiiolis, Nova Scotia. 

Meanwhile the Basques and Bretons got de Monts’ patent re- 
voked, and Champlain returned to Euro|)c. When, however, in 
modified form, the patent was re-granted to his patron, Cham- 
plain induced him to abandon Acadia and establish a settlement 
on the St. Lawrence. Champlain was placed in command of one 
of the two vessels sent out. He was to explore and colonize, while 
the other vessel traded, to pay for the exjK'dition. Champlain 
fixed on the site of Quebec and founded the first white settlement 
there in July 1608, giving it its pre.sent name. In the spring he 
joined a war party of Algonquins and Hurons, discovered the 
great lake that bears his name, and, near the present Ticonderoga, 
took part in the victory which they obtained over the Iroquois. 
The Iroquois naturally turned first to the Dutch and then to the 
English for allies. Champlain then rcturnwl to France, but in 
1611 was back in Canada, and established a trading post at Mont 
Royal. He was subsequently appointed lieutenant-general in 
New France. 

In 1613 Champlain again crossed the Atlantic and endeavoured 
to confirm Nicolas de Vignau’s alleged discovery of a short route 
to the ocean by the Ottawa river, a great lake at its source, and 
another river flowing north therefrom. Tbtt year he got ns far as 
Allumette Island in the Ottawa, but two yean Jater,Vith a ''Great I 
War Party” of Indians, he crossed Lake lining and the eastern I 


ends of Lakes Huron and Ontario, and attacked an Onondaga 
fortified town a few miles south of Lake Oneida. This was the 
end of his wanderings. He now devoted himself to the growth and 
strengthening of Quebec. Every year he went to France with this 
end in view. He was one of the 100 associates of the Company 
of New France, created by Richelieu to reform abuses and take 
over all his country’s interests in the new world. But in 1629 
Quebec was forced to surrender to the English. Champlain was 
taken to England a prisoner, but when Canada was restored to 
the French he returned (1633) to his post, where he died. He had 
married in 1610, Helene Boulle, then but 12 years old. She did 
not leave France for Canada, however, until ten years later. 
After his death she became a nun. 

Champlain's works in six vols. were published under the patronage 
of the University of Laval in 1870. There is a careful trans. of 
Champlain* s Voyages, by A. N. and E. G. Bourne (1906) in the 
“Trailmaker” series cd. by Prof. J. B. McMaster, See F. Parkman, 
Pioneers of France in the New World (1865) ; J. Winsor, Cartier to 
Frontenac (1894); G. Gravier, Vie de S. Champlain (1900); N. £. 
Dionne, Champlain (1905) ; R. Flenly. S. Champlain (Toronto, 1924). 

CHAMPLAIN, LAKE. This lake is chiefly in the United 
States, lift ween the States of New York and Vermont, but extends 
about 6m. into the Province of Quebec, Canada. It is about 125m, 
long, covers an area of about 600sq.m., varies in width from ^Jm. to 
12m. and in depth from looft. to a maximum of about 400 feet. It 
drains into the Si. Lawrence through the Richelieu river. Lake 
Champlain receives the waters of Lake George through a small 
stream containing rapids and falls. It receives the drainage from 
many other streams, all of them small. The most imix)rtant ports 
on (he lake are Burlington, Vt., Rouses Point, Plattsburg and Port 
Henry, New York. Plattsburg Barrack.s, a beautiful army post, 
is located on its shores at the city of the same name. It was at 
this post that the first exj)erimcnt in training young men for the 
citizens army was tried out by Gen. Leonard Wood in 1915. The 
ex|K‘rience here gained was of great value during the World War 
when sfieed and cflkiency were so essential. Since the World War, 
many young men of New York and other nearby States have l>cen 
trained here in the Citizens Military Training Camps and in the 
Reserve Officers Training Corps. 

Lake Champlain is a link in the international w\itcr line of 
communication between the Hudson river and the lower St. 
Lawrence. The total commerce passing the narrows of the lower 
end of the lake in 1926 was 115.000 tons. The through traffic 
consists principally of southbound lumber and pulp-w^ood and 
northbound coal. Local traffic is comparatively unimportant. The 
route from the St. Lawrence south is via the Richelieu river, with 
the St. Ours lock and dam in its lower course and the Chambly 
canal in its upper reach. This canal has 9 locks with total lift of 
74 feet. The locks have the following dimensions: length. 118ft. 
tiioft. available); width,' 22Ut.; depth on sills, 7ft. (reduced at 
low wMler to 6jft.). The width of ihe canal is 36ft. at the bottom 
and 60ft. at the water surface. The “Champlain canal” connects 
Lake Champlain, at Whitehall, with the Hudson river at Water- 
ford. New York. There are 12 locks wdth total lockage of 182 
feet. The summit level is at elevation 140 and is supplied with 
water from the headwaters of the Hudson. 

With the Green mountains on the east and the Adirondacks on 
the w'est, the scener>^ is rugged and beautiful. Many islands dot 
the northern portion of the lake. It wms discovered in 1609 by 
the French explorer and soldier Samuel de Champlain, from w»hom 
the lake takes its name. During the early period of settlement of 
the North American continent Lake Champlain w»as the gateway 
between French Canada and the English colonies. It played an 
important part in all the wars in which the people to the north 
and south of it were on opposite sides. It is rich in the history 
and traditions of these early da\^. Champlain, with an expedi- 
tion of about 80 friendly Montagues Indians, defeated the Iro- 
quois on its shores in 1609. Thus began the long struggle be- 
tw’een the French and the Five Nations. 

In 1731 the French built a fort at Crown Point and in 1755 
another at Ticonderoga; both were important strategic points in 
the French and Indian War as well as in the American Revolu- 
tion. They controlled the easiest and most natural route between 
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Canada and New York, During the Seven Years’ War (French 
and Indian) English and colonial expeditions twice failed to 
capture Crown Point. It was finally occupied by Amherst in 1759. 
Early in the American Revolution it was captured by a detach- 
ment of Ethan Alien’s Green Mountain Boys. Ft, Ticondcroga 
was the scene of the severe repulse administered to Gen. Aber- 
crombie by Gen. Montcalm in 1758. Later on it was captured by 
Amherst. At the beginning of the Revolution it was captured in a 
surprise attack by Capt. Ethan Allen. When asked by the British 
commander, Capt. La Place, by what authority the surrender of 
the fort was demanded, Capt. Allen made his historic reply, ''In 
the name of the great Jehovah and the continental congress.” 
During the subsequent years of the war the fort changed hands 
several times. On Oct. 11, 1776, the first battle between an Ameri- 
can and a British fleet, the battle of Valcour island, was fought 
on the lake. Benedict Arnold, the American commander, with a 
decidedly inferior force, inflicted severe damage on the enemy and 
then during the night escaped. Although overtaken two days 
later he again, after a fight of a few hours, made a successful 
retreat saving all his men. 

At the beginning of the War of 1812 the American naval force 
on the lake, though very small, was superior to that of the 
British, but on June 3, 18x3, the British captured two American 
sloops in the narrow channel at the northern end and gained .su- 
premacy. Both sides now Inrgan to build and equip vessels for a 
decisive contest. By May, 1814, the Americans had regained 
supremacy, and four months later a British land force of 11,000 
men under Sir George Prevost and a naval force of 16 vessels of 
about 2402 tons with 9,^ men and 92 guns under Capt. George 
Downie confronted an American land force of 1,500 men under 
Brigadier General Alexander Macomb, strongly entrenched at 
Piattsburg, and an American naval force in I'kittsburg bay of 14 
vessels of about 2.244 tons with 882 men and 86 guns under 
Commodore Thomas MacDonough (i783-i825). The naval bat- 
tle occurred on the morning of Sept. 11, 1814. Although the 
weight of the metal thrown by the guns of MacDonough s Amer- 
ican fleet was greater than that of the British fleet, the latter 
had more guns of long range. Knowing that in a battle in the 
ot>en lake he wnuld be at a disadvantage, MacDonough anchored 
his fleet in such a way as to force Downie to pass between him 
and the land and to prevent him from anchoring his fleet out of 
range of the American guns. Downie was killed early in the fight, 
and the British fleet wa.s soon driven out of action or surrendered. 
The American loss was 52 killed and 58 wounded, and the British 
loss w’as 57 killed and 92 wounded. The land forces engaged in 
desultory fighting but no decisive action occurred. As the lake was 
entirely in the control of the Americans, Prevost was forced to 
retreat during the night of Sept. 12-13, leaving his sick and 
wounded behind. The British gave up further eflorts to invade 
New York. 

See B. C. Butler, Lake Georf^e and Lake Champlain (Albany, N.Y., 
1868); Francis Parkman, Mitnltalm and Wolfe (Boston, 1884) and 
Historic Handbook of the Sorthrrn Tour (Boston, 1885) ; F. W. 
Halsey. ‘‘The Historical Significance of the Hudson and Champlain 
Valley,” NY. State Hist. Assoc. Proc., vol. ix.. pp. 227-236 (Albany, 
igio) ; and E. T. Gillispie, “The War Path,” ib., vol. x., pp. i.py-iSS 
(Albany, 1911). (EJa.> 

CHAMPLAIN CANAL: see New York State Barge 
Canal System. 

CHAMPMESLi, ipOOE (1642-1698), 116c Desmares, 
French actress, was bom in Rouen and made her first appearance 
on the stage at Rouen with Charles Che\iJlct (1645-1701), who 
called himself sieur de Champmesle, and they were married in 
1666. By 1669 they were playing in Paris at the Th^tre du 
Marais. The next year, as Hermione in Racine’s Andromaque, 
she had a great success at the Hotel de Bourgogne. Her intimacy 
with Radne dates from then. Some of his finest tragedies were 
written for her, but her repertoire was not confined to them, 
and many an indifferent play — like Thomas Corpcillc’s Ariane 
and Comte d’Esreje— owed its success to “her natural manner 
of acting and her pathetic rendering of the hapless heroine.’’ 
Phkdre was the climax of her triumphs, and when she and her 
husband deserted the Hdtel de Bourgogne {see B^jart ad fin.). 
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it was selected to open the ComMie Fran^aise on Aug. 26, 1680. 
There, with Mme, Guerin os the leading comedy actress, she 
played the great tragic love parts for more than 30 years, dying on 
May 15, 1698, La Fontaine dedicated to her his novel BelpMgor, 
and Boileau immortalized her in verse. 

Her brother, the actor Nicolas Desmares (c. 1650-1714). 
began as a meml>er of a subsidized com()any at Copenhagen. 
After 1685 he played peasant parts with gn*at success at the 
Comedic Frangaise. His daughter, to whom Christian V. and his 
queen stood sponsors, Christine A.\toi.m:ttf. Charlotte De6 - 
MARES (1682-1753), was a fine actress in both tragedy and 
soubrette parts. She made her d^but at the Comedic Fran^oisc 
in 1699, in La Grange Chancel's Orrste et Pyladc, and was at 
once received as socu^taire. She retired in 1721. 

CHAMPOLLION, JEAN FRANCOIS (1700-183-), 
French Egyptologist, called Le Jeune to distinguish him from 
Champollion-Figeac (g.v.), his elder brother, was born at Figeac, 
in the department pf Lot, on Dec. 23, 1790. At the age of 16 he 
read before the academy of Grenoble a paper in which he main- 
tained that the Coptic was the ancient language of Egypt. He 
soon after removed to Paris. In 1S09 he was made professor of 
history in the Lyceum of Grenoble. His first decipherment of 
hieroglyphics dates from 1821. In 1824 he was sent by Charles X. 
to visit the Egyptian antiquities in the museums of Italy; and on 
his return was appointed director of the Egyptian museum at the 
Louvre. In 1828 he was commissioned to conduct a scientific exiic- 
[ dition to Egypt in company with Roscllini. In March 1831 he 
received the chair of Egyptian antiquities, which had been created 
specially for him, in the College de France. He was engaged with 
Ro.stdlini in publishing the results of their Egyptian researches 
when he died at Paris (1832^. ChampoUion is now universally 
acknowledged to have been the founder of Egyptology. 

He wrote VP.gypte, sous Its Pharnons (3 vols, 8 vo. 1814) ; Sur 
Vicriture hihatique (1821); Sur Vhriture iUmotique; Prhis du sys- 
t^mc hi^roglypkiqur, rtc. (1824) ; Pantheon /f^yptirn, ou colleciion ilrs 
prrsonnages mythologiaues de Vancknne iSgypte (incomplete) ; Monu-- 
mens de r£gyple et de la Nubie considerh par rapport d Vhisloire, 
la religion, etc.; Grammaire igyptunne (1830), and Dktionnaire 
i^gyptienne (1H41), fdilcd by his bnithcr; Analyse mHhodique du texte 
dimotique de Kosclte; Aper{U ties rhultals kistoriques de la dhoU'* 
verte de ralphubrt hihoglyphiqur (1827); M ^moires sur les .dgnes 
employes par les Pgyptirns dans leurs trots sysl^mrs graphiqurs d la 
notation des principales divisions du temps; Lettres rites d'P,gypie 
ft de Nubie (1833); and also several letters on EKVptian subjects, 
addressed at different (M riods to the due de Blacas and others. 

See H. Harllef>rn, ChampoUion, sein Lrbrn und sein Werk (2 vols., 
iQon) ; Lettres de ChampoUion le Jeune (iQog) ; also I?k;vFT, Language 
atid Writing (ad init.). 

CHAMPOLLION-FIGEAC, JACQUES JOSEPH 

(1778-1867), French archaeologist, elder brother of Jean Fran- 
cois Chamix)llion, wa.s born at Figeac in the department of I.a)t, 
on Oct. 5, 1778. He became kee|HT of manuscripts at the Bib- 
liotheque Nationalc in I'aris, and professor of pahurography at the 
Ecole des ('hartes. In 1849 he Ixcame librarian of the jailacc 
of Fontainebleau. His works include, NauvcUrs rechcrchcs 
sur les patois uu idiomes vul gains de la France (1809;, Annales 
de Lagides (iSiq) and Charles latines sur papyrus du sidcle 
de Vdre chr^tienne. Hi.s son Aim^ (1812-1894) became his 
assistant at the Bibliotheque Nationalc, and in addition to a 
numlier of historical works wrote a biographical and biblio- 
graphical study of his family in Les Deux ChampoUion (Grenoble, 

CHANCE. an accident or event, a phenomenon which ha.s no 
apfiarent or discoverable cause; hence an event which has not 
l)ecn expected, a piece of good or bad fortune. From the jxitiular 
idea that anything of w'hich no assignable causf! is known has 
therefore no cause, chance was regarded as having a .substantial 
objective existence, being itself the source of such uncaused 
phenomena. For the philosophic theories relating to this subject 
see Accidentalism. 

“Chance ” in the theory of probability, is used in two ways. 
In the stricter or mathematical usage, it i.s synonymous with 
probability, le., if a particular event may occur in n ways in an 
aggregate of ^ events, then the “chance” of the particular event 
occurring is given by the fraction n/p. In the second usage, the 
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^'chance'’ is regarded as the ratio of the number of ways which 
a particular event may occur to the number of ways in which it 
may not occur; mathematically expressed, this chance is n/{p-n). 
This is more usually called Odds {see Probability). In the English 
law relating to gaming and wagering a distinction is drawn be- 
tween games of chance and games of skill {see Gaming and 
Wagering). 

CHANCEL, strictly, that part of a church close to the altar 
and separated from the nave {q.v.) by cancclli or screens. This 



Looking down over the choir into the chancel of the Salamanca 

CATHEDRAL, SPAIN. THE ALTAR 18 SEEN IN THE CENTRE BACKGROUND 


Space, originally known as the space inter caneellos, or locus altaris 
cancellis septus, came itself to be called the chancel. Later the 
word came to include the whole of that part of the church occupied 
by altars, communion tables and all the otliciating clergy and 
singers, i.e., the i)resbytery {q.v,), the chancel proper and the choir 
(q.v,). In some cases the word is used synonymously with choir. 

In basilican churches, the chancel is set apart only by a low 
railing; e.g., S. Clemente, Rome. Such divisions correspond more 
to the altar, communion or sanctuary rail of a modern church 
than to the developed mediaeval chancel screen. In the highly 
organized mediaeval church, the chancel is clearly differentiated 
from the nave by the raising of the floor level, and by the 
chancel or rood screen {see Rood). This screen is frequently 
continued on each side, behind the choir stalls, and around the 
east end of the cathedrals of sanctuary, as in Paris, Bourges 
and Amiens. At the side, such screens form the back of the 
choir stalls. The chancel screen in front of the altar is sometimes 
only a low parapet, sometimes a light, openwork structure of 
wood or metal, but often, especially in the large cathedrals and 
abbeys of England, a massive and solid stone structure, frequently 
carrying the organ. In collegiate and monastic churches, these 
screens thus completely separated the spaces reserved for services 
for the members of the clerical community from the spiaces for 
popular services, for which a second altar was usually set up to 
the west of the screen, as formerly in Westminster Abbey. 

Chancel sizes vary enormously. On the European continent 
they usually extend from the east end to the crossing, as in many 
modern churches, but in abbey churches, and generally in English 
mediaeval churches, they comprise also several bays of the nave. 
In the churches of Paris the chancel is relatively small. The chan- 
cel screen becomes more open and its main function is to support a 
crucifixion group; it is, therefore, primarily a rood screen. In small 
churches the chancel is sometimes lower narrower than the 
nave. 


CHANCELLOR^ RICHARD (d. 1556), English sesunan, 
is said to have been brought up by the father of Sir Philip Sidney. 
Nothing is known of his own family except that he had two sons. 
In 1553 Sir Hugh Willoughby fitted out an expedition in search of 
the North-West passage to India, of which Chancellor was appoint- 
ed ''pilot-general.” It was arranged that the expedition should meet 
at Vardohuus, but owing to unfavourable weather, Chancellor's 
was the only one of the original seven ships which arrived at the 
rendezvous. He therefore went on alone into the White Sea, and 
thence overland to Moscow. The emperor showed him great hos- 
pitality in Moscow, and gave him a letter for the king of England 
giving very favourable conditions for English trade. Chancellor 
rejoined his ship in the summer of 1554, and came back to Eng- 
land, after having, by his successful negotiations, laid the founda- 
tions of English trade with Russia. The Muscovy Company was 
established as a result of this voyage. In 1555 Chancellor left 
England again for Moscow, which he reached in November. He 
lost his life on the return voyage, on Nov. lo, off Pitsligo on the 
coast of Al>erdeenshirc. 

See Hakluyt’s Principal Navigations, etc., vol. i. 
CHANCELLOR, an oflicial title used by most of the peoples 
whose civilization has arisen directly or indirectly out of the 
Roman empire. It stands for very various duties, and is borne 
by officers of various degrees of dignity. The original chancellors 
were the canccllarii of Roman courts of justice, ushers who sat 
at the cancclli or lattice work screens of a “basilica” or kiw court, 
which separated the judge and counsel from the audience {see 
Chancel). In the later Eastern empire the cancellarii were pro- 
moted at first to notarial duties. The barbarian kingdoms which 
arose on the ruin of the empire in the West copied more or less 
intelligently the Roman model in all their judicial and financial 
administration. Under the Frankish kings of the Merovingian 
dynasty the canccllarii were subordinates of the great ofticer of 
state called the rejerendarius, the predecessor of the modern chan- 
cellor. The office became established under the form archi-can- 
cellarius, or chief of the cancellarii. Stubbs says that the Caro- 
lingian chancellor was the royal notary and the arch-chancellor 
keei)er of^the royal seal. His functions would naturally be dis- 
charged by a cleric in times when book learning was mainly 
confined to the clergy. From the reign of Louis the Pious the 
post was held by a bishop. By an equally natural process he 
became the chief secretary of the king and of the queen, who also 
had her chancellor. Such an office would develop on the judicial 
as well as the administrative side. Appeals and petitions of 
aggrieved persons would pass through the chancellor s hands, as 
well as the political correspondence of the king. Great officers and 
corporations also had occasion to employ an agent to do secre- 
tarial, notarial and judicial work for them, and called him by the 
convenient name of chancellor. 

The Chancellor in England. — ^The model of the Carolingian 
court was followed by the mediaeval states of Western Europe. 
In England the office of chancellor dates back to the reign of 
Edward the Confessor, the first English king to use the Norman 
t)racticc of sealing instead of signing documents. The chancellor 
was originally, and long continued to be, an ecclesiastic, who com- 
bined the functions of the most dignified of the royal chaplains, 
the king s secretar>* in secular matters, and keeper of the royal 
seal. From the first, then, though at the outset overshadowed by 
that of the justiciar, the office of chancellor was one of great 
influence. As chaplain the chancellor was keeper of the king's 
conscience; as secretary" he enjoyed the royal confidence in secular 
affairs; as keeper of the seal he was necessary to all formal 
expressions of the royal will. By him and his staff of chaplains 
ihe whole secretarial w’ork of the ro>’al household was conducted, 
the accounts were kept under the justiciar and treasurer, writs 
were drawn up and sealed, and the royal correspondence was 
carried on. He was, in fact, as Stubbs put it, a sort of secretary 
of state for all departments. "This is he,” wrote John of Salis- 
bury (d. 1180), '‘who cancels {cancellat) the evil laws of the 
realm, and makes equitable (aequa) the commands of a pious 
prince,” a curious anticipation of the chancellor's later equitable 
jurisdiction. Under Henry II,, indeed, the chancellor was already 
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employed in judicial work, either in attendance on the king or in 
provincial visitations; though the peculiar jurisdiction of the 
chancery was of later growth. By this time, however, the chan- 
cellor was *'great alike in Curia and £xchequer'';-he was secundus 
a rege, #.c., took precedence immediately after the justiciar,' and 
nothing was done either in the Curia or the exchequer without his 
consent. So great was his odice that William FiuStephen, the 
biographer of Becket, tells us that it was not purchasable (emtnda 
non est), a statement which requires modification, since it was in 
fact more than once sold under Henry I., Stephen, Richard and 
John (Stubbs, Const, Hist. i. pp. 384-4Q7; Gneist, Const, Hist, of 
England, p. an evil precedent which w*as, however, not long 
followed. 

The judicial duties of the chancellor grew out of the fact that 
all (letiLions addressed to the king passed through his hands. The 
number and variety of these became so great that in 1 280, under 
Edward 1 ., an ordinance was issued directing the chancellor and 
I he justices to deal with the greater number of them; those which 
involved the use of the great seal being specially referred to the 
chancellor. The chancellor and justices were to determine which 
of them were “so great, and of grace, that the chancellor and 
others would not despatch them without the king.'* and these the 
chancellor and other chief ministers were to carry in person to 
the king (Stubbs ii. 263, and note, and p. 268). At this period 
the chancellor, though employed in equity, had ministerial func- 
tions only; but when, in the reign of Edward III., the chancellor 
ceased to follow the court his tribunal acquired a more definite 
character, and tx*iitions for grace and favour began to be ad- 
dressed primarily to him, instead of being merely examined and 
passed on by him to the king; and in the 22nd year of this reign 
matters which were of grace were definitely committed to the 
chancellor for decision. This is the starting-point of the equitable 
jurisdiction of the chancellor, whence developed that immense 
l)ody of rules, supplementing the deficiencies or modifying the 
harshness of the common law, which is known as Equity Iq.v.), 

The Chancellor in Parliament^The ixisition of the chan- 
cellor as speaker or prolocutor of the House of Lords dates from 
the time when the ministers cf the royal Curia formed cx officio a 
])art of the commune concilium and parliament. The chancellor 
originally attended with the other oftkials, and he continued to 
attend cx officio after they had ceased to do so. If he chanced to 
be a bishop, he was summoned regularly qua bishop; otherwise 
he attended without summons. When not a peer the chancellor 
had no place in parliament except as chancellor, and the act of 31 
Henry VTII. cap. 10 (1539) laid down that, if not a ficer, he had 
■ no interest to give any assent or dissent in the House.” Yet Sir 
Robert Bourchier (d. 1349), the first lay chancellor, had protested 
in 1341 against the first statute of 15 Edward III. (on trial by I 
peers, etc.), on the ground that it had not received his assent and j 
was contrary to the laws of the realm. From the time, however, of 
W illiam, Lord Cowper (first lord high chancellor of Great Britain 
in 1705, created Baron Cowper in 1706), all chancellors have been 
made peers on their elevation to the woolsack. Sometimes the 
custody of the great seal has been transferred from the chancellor 
to a special official, the lord keeper of the great seal (see Lord 
Keeper); this was notably the case under Queen Elizabeth (cf. 
the French garde des sceaux, below). Sometimes it is put into 
commission, being affixed by lords commissioners of the great 
seal. By the Catholic Emancipation Act of 1829 it was enacted 
that none of these offices could be held by a Roman Catholic (see 
further under Lord High Chancellor). The office of lord chan- 
cellor of Ireland and that of chancellor of Scotland (who ceased 
to be appointed after the Act of Union 1707) followed the same 
lines. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer^The title of chancellor, with- 
out the predicates "high” or "lord,” is also applied in Great 
Britain to a number of other officials and functionaries. Of 
these the most important is the chancellor of the Exchequer, an 
office which originated in the separation of the chancery from the 
Exchequer in the reign of Henry HI. (12x6-72). His duties con- 
sisted originally in the custody and employment of the seal of the 
Exchequer, in the keeping of a counter-roll to check the roll kept 
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by the treasurer, and in the discharge of certain judicial functions 
in the exchequer of account. So long as the treasury board was in 
active working the chancellorship of the Exchequer was an office 
of small importance, and even during a great part of the 19th 
century was not necessarily a cabinet office, unless held in con- 
junction with that of first lord of the Treasury. At the present 
time the chancellor of the Exchequer is minister of finance, and 
therefore always of cabinet rank (see Exchec»v*i.r). 

Chancellor of the Duchy. — The chancellor of the duchy of 
Lancaster is the representative of the crown in the management 
of its lands and the control of its courts in the duchy of Lancaster, 
the property of which is scattered over .several c(mnties. I'hesc 
lands and privileges, though their inheritance has always been 
vested in the king and his heirs, have always been kept distimt 
from the hereditary revenues of the sovereign, whose iKilatinc 
rights as duke of Lancaster were distinct from his rights as king. 
The Judicature Act of 1873 k‘ft only the chancery court of the 
duchy, but the chancellor can appoint and dismiss the county 
court judges within the limits of the duchy; he is responsible 
also for the land revenues of the duchy, which are the private 
property of the .sovereign, and keeps the .seal of the duchy. As 
the judicial and estate work is done by subordinate officials, the 
office is usually given to a minister whose assistance is nece.ssary 
to a government, but who for one reason or another cannot under- 
take the duties of an important department. John Bright de- 
scribed him as the maid-of-all-work of the cabinet. 

Eccletiaitical Chancellori. — The chancellor of n dioix^se is 
the official who presides over the bi.shop s court and e.\ercises juris- 
diction in his name. This use of the word is comparatively 
modern, and, though employed in acts of parliament, is not men- 
tioned in the commission, having apparently been adopted on the 
analogy of the like title in the State. The chancellor was orig- 
inally the keept'r of the archbishop’s or bishop’s seals; but the 
office, as now understood, includes two other offices distinguished 
in the commission by the titles of vicar-general and official jjrin- 
cipal (see Ecclfsiastical Ji kisdiction ). The chancellor of a 
diocese must l)e distingui.shed from the chancellor of a cathedral, 
whose office is the same as that of the ancient scholasticus (see 
Cathedral). 

Academic, etc, — The chancellor of an order of kfughihoo<l 
di.scharges notarial duties and keeps the .seal. The cllancellor of a 
university is an official of mediaeval origin. The appdinlment was 
originally made by the popes, and the office from the first was one 
of great dignity and originally of great power. The chancellor 
was, as he remains, the head of the university; he had the general 
superintendence of its studies and of its discipline, lould make 
and unmake laws, try and punish offences, appoint to jjrofe.s.sorial 
chairs and admit students to the various degrees. In England the 
chancellorship of the universitie.s is confern‘d on noblemen or 
statesmen of di.stinction, whose jjrincipal function is to look after 
the general interests of the university, e.s[x*(ially in its relations 
with the government. The chancellor i.s represented in the univer- 
sity by a vice-chancellor, who performs the administrative and 
judicial functions of the office. In the United States the heads of 
certain educational establishments have the title of chancellor. 
In Scotbnd, the foreman of a jury is called its chancellor. In the 
United States the chancellors arc judges of the chancery courts 
of the states, e g., Delaware and New Jersey, where these courts 
are still maintained as distinct from the courts of common law. 
In other states, e.g.. New York since 1847, the title has Ikth 
abolished, and there is no federal chancellor. 

In diplomacy generally the chancellor of an embassy or lega- 
tion is an official attached to the .suite of an amba.ssador or 
minister. He performs the functions of a secretary, archivist, 
notary and the like, and is at the head of the chancery, or chan- 
cellery, of the mission. The functions of this office arc the tran- 
scribing and registering of official despatches and other documents, 
and generally the transaction of all the minor business, e.g., 
marriages, passports and the h'kc, connected with the duties of a 
diplomatic agent towards his nationals in a foreign country. 

France. — lYu country in which the office of chancellor fol- 
lowed most closely the same lines as in England is France. He 
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had become a great officer under the Carolingians, and he grew 
still greater under the Capetian sovereigns. The great chancellor, 
summus cancellarius or archi-cancellarius, was a dignitary who had 
indeed little real power. The post was commonly hlled by the 
archbishop of Reims, or the bishop of Paris. The cancellarius^ 
who formed part of the royal court and administration, was offi- 
cially known as the sub-cancellarius in relation to the summus 
cancellarius, but as proto-cancellarius in regard to his subordinate 
canceUarii, He was h very great officer, an ecclesiastic who was 
the chief of the king’s chaplains or king s clerks, who administered 
all ecclesiastical affairs; he had judicial powers, and from the 
12th century had the general control of foreign affairs. The chan- 
cellor in fact became so great that the Ca|)etian kings, who did not 
forget the mayor of the palace, grew afraid of him. Few of the 
early ecclesiastical chancellors ifailed to come into collision with 
the king, or parted with him on good terms. Philip Augustus sus- 
pended the chancellorship throughout the whole of his reign, and 
appointed a keeper of the seals {garde les sceaux). The office was 
revived under Louis VIII., but the ecclesiastical chancellorship 
was finally suppressed in 1227. The kings of the 13th century 
employed only keepers of the seal. Under the reign of Philip IV. 
le Bel, lay chancellors were first appointed. From the reign of 
Charles V. to that of Louis XI. the French chancelier was elected 
by the royal council. In the 10th century he became irremovable, 
a distinction more honourable than effective, for though the king 
could not dismiss him from office he could, and on some occasions 
did, deprive him of the right to exercise his functions, and en- 
trusted them to a keeixjr of the seal. The chancelier from the 13th 
century downwards was the head of the law, and performed the 
duties which are now entrusted to the minister of justice. His 
office was aboli.shed by the R(?volulion. The smaller chanccliers of 
the provincial parlemcnts and royal courts disappeared at the same 
time. But when Napoleon was organizing the empire he created 
an arch-chancellor, an office which was imitated rather from the 
Erz-Kanzler of the Holy Roman empire than from the old French 
chancelier. At the Restoration the office of chancellor of France 
was restored, the chancellor being president of the House of Peers, 
but it was finally abolished at the revolution of 1848. The admin- 
istration of the Legion of Hoiiour is presided over by a grand 
chancelier, who is a grand cross of the order, and who advises the 
head of the state in matters concerning the order. The title of 
chancelier continues also to be used in France for the large cla.ss 
of officials who discharge notarial duties in some public offices, 
in embassies and consulates. They draw up diplomas and prepare 
all formal documents, and have charge of the registration and 
preservation of the archives. 

Spain. — In Sjxiin the office of chancellor, canciller, was intro- 
duced by Alphonso Vll. (1120-57), who adoiMed it from the 
court of his cousins of the Capetian dynasty of France. The 
canciller did not in Spain go lieyond the king’s notary. The chan- 
cellor of the privy .seal, canciller del sella de la puridad (literally 
the secret seal), was the king's secretary, and sealed all papers 
other than diplomas and charters. The office was abolished in 
1406, and its functions were transferred to the royal secretaries. 
The cancelario was the chancellor of a university. The canciller 
succeeded the mavsescuela or scholasticus of a church or monas- 
tery. Canciller mayor de Castilla is an honorary title of the arch- 
bishops of Toledo. The gran canciller dc las Indias, high chan- 
cellor of the Indies, held the seal used for the American dominions 
of Spain, and presided at the council in the absence of the pres- 
ident. The office disappeared with the loss of Spain's empire in 
America. 

ltaly^ Germany, etc. — In central and northern Europe, and in 
Italy, the office had different fortunes. In southern Italy, wffiere 
Naples and Sicily were feudally organized, the chancellors of the 
Norman kings, who followed Anglo-Norman precedents ver>' 
closely, and, at least in Sicily, employed Englishmen, were such 
officers as were known in the West. The similarity is somewhat 
concealed by the fact that these sovereigns also adopted names 
and offices from the imperial court at Constantinople. Their chan- 
cellor was officially known as Protonotar>^ and Log 4 thete, and their 
example was followed by the German princes of the Hohenstaufen 


family, who acquired the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily. The 
papal or apostolic chancery is dealt with in the article on the Curia 
Romana (q.v.). 

The title of arch-chancellor {Erz-Kanzler) was borne by three 
great ecclesiastical dignitaries of the Holy Roman empire. The 
archbishop of Mainz was arch-chancellor for Germany. The arch- 
bishop of Cologne held the dignity for Italy, and the archbishop of 
Trier for Gaul and the kingdom of Arles. The second and third 
of these dignities became purely formal with the decline of the 
empire in the 13th century. But the arch-chancellorship of Ger- 
many remained to some extent a reality till the empire was finally 
dissolved in i8o6. The office continued to be attached to the 
archbishopric of Mainz, which was an electorate. Karl von Dal- 
berg, the last holder of the office, and the first prince primate of 
the Confederation of the Rhine, continued to act in show at least 
as chancellor of that body, and was after a fashion the predecessor 
of the Bundes Kander, or chancellor of the North German Con- 
federation. The duties imposed on the imperial chancery by the 
very complicated constitution of the empire were, however, dis- 
charged by a vice-chancellor attached to the court of the emperor. 
The abbot of Fulda was chancellor to the empress. 

The house of Austria in their hereditary dominions, and in 
those of their possesiiions which they treated as hereditary, even 
where the sovereignty was in theory elective, made a large and 
peculiar use of the title chancellor. The officers so called were of 
course distinct from the arch-chancellor and vice-chancellor of 
the empire, although the imperial crown became in practice heredi- 
tary in the house of Habsburg. In the family states their adminis- 
stration was, to use a phrase familiar to the French, “poly synodic.** 
As it was when fully develo{)cd, and as it remained until the 
March revolution of 1848, it was conducted through boards pre- 
sided over by a chancellor. Th(?rc were three aulic chancellorships 
for the internal aftairs of their dominions, “a united aulic chan- 
cellorship for all piirts of the empire (i.e., of Austria, not the Holy 
Roman) not belonging to Hungary or Tran.sylvania, and a sepa- 
rate chancellorship for each of those last -mentioned provinces” 
(Hartig, Genesis of the Revolution in Austria). There were also 
a house, a court, and a .state chancellor for the business of the 
imperial household and foreign aftairs, who were not, however, 
the presidents of a board. These “aulic” (i.e., court ) officers were 
in fact secretaries of the sovereign, and administrative or political 
rather than judicial in character, though the board.s over which 
they presided controlled judicial as well as administrative affairs. 
In the ca.se of such statesmen as Kaunitz and Mettemich, who 
were house, court and state chancellors as well as “united aulic*’ 
chancellors, the combination of offices made them in practice 
prime ministers, or rather lieutenants-general, of the sovereign. 

In the modem German empire the Reichs Kanzler w^as the 
immediate successor of the Bundes Kanzler, or chancellor of 
the North German Confederation {Bund), But the Bundes 
Kanzler, who bore no sort of resemblance save in name to the 
Erz-Kanzler of the old empire, was in a position not perhaps 
actually like that of Prince Kaunitz, but capable of becoming 
much the same thing. When the German empire was established 
in 1871 Prince Bismarck, who was Bundes Kanzler and became 
Rcichs Kanzler, took care that his position should be as like as 
possible to that of Prince Kaunitz or Prince Mettemich. The con- 
stitution of the German empire is separately dealt with, but it may 
be pointed out here that the Reichs Kanzler was the federal min- 
ister of the empire, the chief of the federal officials, and a great 
political officer, who directed the foreign affairs, and superintended 
the internal affairs, of the empire. 

In these German states the title of chancellor is also given as in 
France to government and diplomatic officials who do notarial 
duties and have charge of archives. The title of chancellor has 
naturally been widely used in the German and Scandinavian 
States, and in Russia since the reign of Peter the Great. It has 
there, as elsewhere, wavered between being a political and a judi- 
cial office. Frederick the Great of Prussia created a Gross Kanzler 
for judicial duties in 1746. But there was in Prussia a state chan- 
cellorship on the Austrian model. It was allowed to lapse on the 
death of Hardenberg in 1822. The Prussian chancellor after his 
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tone wis one of the four ccMirt ministries {Hofcmter) of Ibe 
Prussian montrdiy. 
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CH^CELLORSYILLE, a village of Spott8>dvania county, 
X’irginia, U.S.A., situated almost midway between Washington 
and Richmond. It was the central point of one of the greatest 
battles of the Civil War, fought on May 2 and 5. 1863, between 
the Union army of the Potomac under Maj.-gen. Hooker, and the 
Confederate army of Northern Virginia under Gen. Lee.. (See 
American Civil War, and Wilderness.) Gen. “Stonewair 
Jackson was mortally wounded in this battle. 

CHANCE-MEDLEY, an accident of a mixed character, an 
old term in English law for a form of homicide arising out of a 
sudden affray or quarrel. This term is not in use in the United 
States. Manslaughter in one of its various degrees would embrace 
such a homicide, under U S. law. 

CHANCERY, in English law, the court of the lord chancellor 
of England, consolidated in 1873 along with the other 8ui>erior 
courts in the Supreme Court of Judicature. Its origin is noticed 
under the head of Chancellor. 

It has been customar>* to say that the court of chancery consists 
of two distinct tribunals — one a court of common law, the other a 
court of equity. From the former have issued all the original 
writs passing under the great seal, all commissions of .sewers, 
lunacy, and the like — some of these writs being originally kq>t in 
a hanaper or hamjier (whence the ‘*hanajier office”), and others in 
a little sack or bag (whence the “petty-bag office”). The court 
had likewise power to hold pleas upon scire facias (q.v,) for re- 
f)cal of letters patent, etc. '‘So little,” says Blackstone, “is com- 
monly done on the common law side of the court that I have met 
with no traces of any w^rit of error being actually brought since 
the 14th year of Queen Elizabeth.” 

The equitable jurisdiction of the court of chancery was founded 
on the sujipo.sed superiority of conscience and equity over the 
strict law. The appearance of equity in England is in harmony 
with the general course of legal history^ in progressive societies. 
What is remarkable is that, instead of ^ing incorporated with or 
sufierscding the common law, it gave rise to a wholly independent I 
set of tribunals. The claims of equity in its earlier stages are well | 
expressed in the little treatise called Doctor and Student, published 
in the reign of Henry VIII.: — “Conscience never rcsisteth the law 
nor addeth to it, but only when the law is directly in itself against 
the law of God, or law of reason.'* So also King James, speaking 
in the Star Chamber, says: “Where the rigour of the law in many 
cases will undo a subject, then the chancery tempers the law with 
equity, and so mixes mercy with justice, as it preserves a man 
from destruction.” By the time of Lord Eldon equity had become 
fixed, and the judges, like their brethren in the common law courts, 
strictly followed the precedents. Henceforward chancery and com- 
mon law courts have exhibited the anomaly of two co-ordinate sets 
of tribunals, empowered to deal with the same matters, and com- 
pelled to proceed in many cases on wholly different principles. The 
court of chancery coiiid in most cases prevent a person from 
taking advantage of a common law right, not approved of by its 
own s>’stem. But if a suitor chose to go to a court of common 
law, he might claim such unjust rights, and it required the special 
intervention of the court of equity to prevent his enforcing them. 
In many cases also a special application had to be made to chan- 
cery for facilities which were absolutely necessary to the success- 
ful conduct of a case at common law. Another source of difficulty 
and annoyance was the uncertainty in many cases whether the 
chancer>' or common law courts were the proper tribunal, so that 
a suitor often found at the dose of an expensive and protracted 
suit that be had mistaken his court and must go ebewbere for 
relief. “If this be equity, give me law,” was said to be the cry of 


the disappointed suitor in chancery, while the unsuccessful de- 
fendant in the King*s Bench was heard to exdaim ”lf this be law, 
ghre me equity!” Attempts more or less successful were made to 
lessen those e\ils by giving the powers to both sets of courts; but 
down to the consoli^tion effected by the Judicature Act, the 
English judicial system justified the sarcasm of Lord Westbury, 
that one tribunal was set up to do injustice and another to stop it. 

The equitable jurisdiction of chancer>' was commonly divided 
into exclusive, concurrent and auxiliary. Chancery had exclusive 
jurisdiction when there were no forms of action by which relief 
could be obtained at law, in respect of rights which ought to be 
enforced. Trusts were the most conspicuous example of this 
class. It also included certain rights of married women, infants 
and lunatics. Chancery had concurrent jurisdiction when the 
common law did not give adequate relief, e.g,, in casc.^ of fraud, 
accident, mistake, specific performance of contracts, etc. It had 
auxiliary jurisdiction when the administrative machinery of the 
law courts was unable to procure Uu* nccc.ssary evidence. 

The Judicature Act 1873. s. 24 (now rciH*aled and replaced by 
the Judicature Act 1925, s. 37 |i J), enacts that in ever>' civil 
cause or matter commenced in the High C'ourl of Justice, law 
and equity shall be administered by the High Court of Justice 
and the court of appe,!! respectively, according to the rules therein 
contained, which provide for giving effect in all cases to “equit- 
able rights and other matters of eiiuity.” The 44lh section of the 
act of 1925 declares the law to be administered in England on 
certain points, and ordains that “generally in all matters not hcre- 
inbedorc particularly mentioned in which there is any conllict or 
variance between the rules of equity anti the rules of the common 
law with reference to the same matter, the rules of equity .shall 
prevail.” The 56th section sjjecifically assigns certain mailers to 
the chancery division. 

The chancery division originally consisted of the lord chancellor 
as president and the master of the rolls and the vice-chancellors. 
The master of the roils was also a memk'r of the new court of 
ap|)cal, but Sir George Jesstd, who held that office when the new 
system came into force, regularly .sat as a judge of (irst instance 
until 1881, when, by the act of that year (s. 2), the ma,ster of 
the rolls l)ecame a member of the court of appeal only. The 
chancery division now consists of the lord chancellor and six 
puisne judges, who arc divided into grout)s of three. I’he judge 
may cither hear an application in chambers, or may direct any 
matter which he thinks of sufficient imtMirtanie to l>e argued be- 
fore him in court, or a party may move in court to discharge an 
order made in chambers with a view to an ap|)eal, but this is not 
required if the judge certifies that the matter was sufficiently dis- 
cussed before him in chambers. Under the existing rules of court 
many orders can now be made on summons in chambers which 
used formerly to require a suit or jielition in court. Bankruptcy 
and winding up business is now dealt with by a judge or judges of 
the chancery (livi.sion. 

In the United States “chancery” is generally used as the syno- 
nym of “equity.” Chancery courts are equity courts in the few 
jurisdictions where such courts are maintained sefiaratciy. (See 
EQL^TV.) For the diplomatic sen.se of chancery (chancellery; 
see Chancellor; and Diplomatic. t X. ; W. V. B.). 

CHAN CHAN, a ruined and deserted prc-Inca city on the 
coast of Peru, situated some 300 m. north of l^ima and ain^roxi- 
mately 2 m. north of Trujillo, in the dcfiartment of La Libcrtad. It 
was once the capital of a populous, powerful and relatively ad- 
vanced civilization variously known as the C'himu, Yungn or 
Mocitica, whose influence extended from the de|iartment of 
Lambeyeque southward to Ancon, not far from Lima. 

The city itself covers a considerable area, and from a careful 
survey and estimate must have had a population of at least 250,- 
000 at the height of its glory. It consisli of a group of .separate 
walled cities, each surrounded by massive walls from 30 to 40 ft. 
high, from 8 to 12 ft. in thickness at the base and from i to 3 
ft. at the top; the walls, as well as the bouses, so-calliid palaces, 
temples and other structures arc constructed of adobe bricks, 
plastered over jn most cases with a smooth coat of adobe. \o 
stone and apparently little or no wood entered into the buildings. 
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Owing to a dry and comparatively rainless climate with no great 
extremes of temperature the ruins, which under other conditions 
would surely have disappeared, are in a remarkable state of 
preservation. 

The Chimu. — ^Whence the population came no one can say. We 
do know, however, from skeletal remains that are found in great 
abundance in the burying-grounds about and in the ruins, that they 
were totally unlike any of the other pre-Columbian peoples of 
South America, the characteristic that distinguished them being 
that they were a broad-skulled or brachycephalic race while the 
Quichuas and Aymaras, Andean tribes who formed the Inca con- 
federation, were respectively a mesaticephalic (or normal) and 
a dolichocephalic (or long-skulled) people. In this peculiarity the 
Chimu were more closely allied to the Mayas of the Yucatan 
peninsula, Southern Mexico, Guatemala and Honduras than any 
other people of the Western Hemisphere. This lends colour to 
the theory that they were an off-shoot of the Mayas that broke 
away from the original stock in remote times and made their way 
to the coast of Peru where they established and built up the 
civilization of which we are here treating. 

When they settled on these shores is equally hazy. Certain it is 
that if they drifted here by sea they must have come in com- 
paratively small numbers. On the other hand, if they migrated by 
land — which seems less probable — they must, at the rate primitive 
people and people without any fixed objective migrate, have been 
centuries in building up the civilization of which we find remains 
to-day, so that it is quite probable that their advent on the coast 
of Peru may have been about the time of the beginning of the 
Christian era. 

We know their fate somewhat more definitely from legends and 
accounts related by the Incas upon the arrival of the Spaniards. 
P>om these we learn that for a century, more or less, a bitter 
war was waged between the Inca confederation or Andean tribes 
and the coastal peoples, the Chimu in the north and the Nazea 
in the south. Many and fierce are the struggles recorded and the 
Incas eventually defeated the coastal tribes at their great fortress 
of Paramonga, near Supc, not far from Huacho on the Peruvian 
coast north of Lima. This fortress remains to this day and is in 
a remarkable state of preservation. Having been defeated at 
Paramonga the Chimu retired behind the walls of their capital, 
Chan Chan, and were here starved into submission by the besieg- 
ing Incas. Whether the Chimu were wholly exterminated by their 
enemies or whether, as was the Inca custom with conquered tribes, 
they were broken up and distributed in small numbers throughout 
the empire, we do not kno^^^ Certain it is, however, that when 
the Spaniards came there were no evident remains of the Chimu 
save their ruined and dc.serted cities, remains of their irrigation 
systems and other like traces. This extermination of the coastal 
peoples has been reckoned to have taken place some 130 or 140 
years before the coming of the Spaniards, which would put it in 
the neighbourhood of the year a.d. 1400. 

Remains. — From a study of the ruins we know that Chan Chan 
was the seat of a great empire whose extent was the entire coast 
from Lambeycque on the north to about Anc6n on the south. Wc 
also know that these were a people who lived mainly by agri- 
cultural pursuits. In the vicinity of Chan Chan itself, in the valley 
of the Chicama, Moche, Viru and other Andean streams, there 
are evidences of truly remarkable systems of irrigation and certain 
signs that agriculture was carried on to a con.siderably greater 
extent in those ancient times than it is to-day. Fishing also formed 
an important part of their life and conventionalized figures of 
fishes and maritime birds form the principal motifs in their mural 
and other decorations. 

That they were highly developed in the arts is likewise patent. 
They knew the art of mining, smelting and working such metals 
as gold, silver and copper, though none of the other metals have 
been found in the ruins. Metal utensils, ornaments and other 
objects arc still found in and about Chan Chan, as are also the 
remains of an ancient smelter, with considerable quantities of slag. 
The Chimu were also expert potters; examples of their work arc to 
be found in many museums. Strange to note, ^ere are three 
known strata of pottery, that in the lowest being of the finest 


quality, while the top stratum is the poorest, indicatiiig that the 
art degenerated. From their pottery much of tbdr life and habits 
may be reconstructed. Wood, as has been noted, appears to play 
very little part in their arts. This is probably b^uss of the in- 
d^enous trees, the willow was too soft and perishable for practical 
use and the algarroba too hard to be worked. Hence wood was 
used but little, if at all, except in the making of idols, musical 
instruments and small objects. 

Save for a few small settlements, notably at Huanchaco and at 
Moche, in the vicinity of Trujillo, where the inhabitants show 
traces of brachycephalism, the ruined cities, irrigation works, 
fortresses and the like, as well as all traces of these peoples, have 
disappeared. (O. Ho.) 

CHANCRE is a term formerly used loosely, to designate any 
sore or ulcer, especially one of a corroding nature or venereal 
origin. It is now applied almost exclusively to the primary lesion 
of syphilis, which used to be called a hard, indurated or Hunterian 
chancre. It appears at the site of inoculation in from one to 
seven weeks after exposure, and is most commonly found on the 
external genitals, but sometimes on the lip, tongue and other parts. 
A small, hard, translucent swelling appears at the infected spot, 
becomes gradually larger (up to one inch), and often breaks in 
the centre leaving a shallow ulcer. This lesion is the chancre and 
represents the first reaction of the body tissues to the causative 
agent, the treponema pallidum. The diagnosis is established by 
finding the treponema in scrapings from the ulcer. {See Syphilis.) 

CHANDA. The southernmost District of the Central Prov- 
inces of British India. 

Chanda Town is the old capital of an ancient Gond dynasty, 
situated near the confluence of the Erai and Wardha rivers. It 
once had a much larger population for there are now waste and 
cultivated fields inside the stone walls, which have a circumference 
of five and a half miles, whilst the modern suburbs of the town 
have grown up outside the city walls, and in the jungles which 
hem in the city on two sides there are many traces of old habi- 
tations. The town is noted for its silk woven fal)rics, ornamental 
slippers and other minor industries of the same kind. Outside one 
of the gates is held an annual fair attended by 100,000 people. 
After a great decline from its ancient status as a Gond capital, it 
has begun to revive with the construction of roads and railway 
communications, and its population is now 23,000 as compared 
with 16,000 in 1872. 

District of Chanda . — The District of Chanda is one of the larg- 
est districts in the Central Provinces, having an area of g.312 
sq.m., but the twenty Zamindari estates which it contains account 
for 4,000 sq.m, of wild and thinly populated country, while 
Government Forest Reserves cover no less than 2,700 sq.m., and 
include valuable teak and other timber, and large bamboo jungles. 
Coal of a poor quality is found in the extreme west at Ballepur 
and Ghugus, while iron ore of high grade is found in the eastern 
part of the District. Except in the north-west and on the borders 
of the Wardha and Nagpur Districts, where cotton and wheat are 
both grown and there are large areas under juar (big millet), rice 
and the small millets are the principal crops. Numbers of irriga- 
tion tanks have been constructed by the people to water rice and 
sugar-cane, to which the Government has added a number of 
storage reservoirs of some magnitude. Many useful roads have 
been made since the great famines, and Chanda town is now con- 
nected with Wardha on the G.I.P, railway via Wardha (where the 
colliery is now worked out), and by narrow gauge lines with Nag- 
pur and Gondai in the Bhandara district. 

It is a most picturesque part of the country, with varied 
scenery, wooded UUs and interesting archaeological remains, old 
temples and forts, notably at Chanda itself, Bhandak, Markandi 
and Wairagarh, but the climate is unpleasantly hot, the forests 
malarious, and the peqpte unprogressive. Several languages are 
spoken. Tlie Marathi of the north-west gives way to Telugu in the 
south and to Hindi (Chhattisgarfai) in the north-east. In all the 
wilder tracts aboriginal races predominate, and Gondi and other 
tribal dialects are common, as in the neighbouring Bastar State. 
The total population of the district in 1921 was 660,630. In the 
famine decade (1891-1901) there was a sharp decrease, and a set- 
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back in the decade 1911-1921 due to influenza, but in the last 
bfty yean the growth of population has, neverthdess, been 30%. 
Mohammedans ntanber <mly 11,000. In literacy Chanda is very 
backward, less than ao,ooo (or 3%) being literate. Only 16,000 
persons are literate in EngUA. 

CHANDAUSI» a town of British India in the Moradabad 
district of the United Provinces; an important junction (for 
Aligarh) on the Oudh and Rohilkand rail- 
way. Pop. c. 27,000. It exports cotton, 
hemp, sugar and stone. 

CHAND BARDAI (c. a,d. 1200). 
Hindu poet, a native of Lahore, who lived 
at the court of Prithiraj, the last Hindu 
sovereign of Delhi. His Prithiraj Rasau, 
a poem of some 100,000 stanzas, chroni- 
cling his master’s deeds and the contem- 
porary history of his part of India, is valu- 
A able as the earliest monument of the 

Western Hindi language, and the first of 
the long series of bardic chronicles for 
which Rajputana is celebrated. It is writ- 
^ Y ten in ballad form, and portions of it are 

^ still sung by itinerant bards throughout 

north-western India and Rajputana. 

See 1. Tod, Annals and Antiquities of 
RajasCkan (2 vob., 1829-1832). 

CHANDELIER, a frame of metal, 
wood, crystal, glass or china, susi)ended 
from the roof or ceiling for the purpose of holding lights. The 
word is French, but the appliance has lost its original significance 
of a candle-holder, the chandelier being now chiefly used for gas 
and electric lighting. Clusters of hanging lights were in use as 
early as the 14th century, and appear originally to have lieen 
almost invariably of wood. They were, however, so speedily ruined 
by grease that metal was gradually substituted, and fine and com- 
paratively early examples in beaten iron, brass, copper and even 
silver are still extant, Throughout the 17th century the hanging 
candle-holder of brass or bronze was common throughout northern 
Europe, as innumerable pictures and engravings testify. In the 
great (periods of the art of deco- 
ration in France many magnifi- 
cent chandeliers were made by 
Houlle, and at a later date by 
(louthiere and Thomire and 
others among the extraordinarily 
clever fondeurs-ciseleurs of the 
second half of the i8th century. 

The chandelier in rock crystal 
and its imitations had come in 
at least a hundred years before 
their day, and continued in fa- 
vour to the middle of the 19th 
century, or even somewhat later. 

It reached at last the most ex- 
treme elaboration of banality, 
with ropes of pendants and hang- 
ing faceted drops often called 
lustres. W’hen many lights were 
burning in one of these chande- 
liers an effect of splendour was 
produced that was not out of 
place in a ballroom, but the 
ordinary household varieties were extremely ugly and inartistic. 
The more purely domestic chandelier usually carries from two 
to six lights. The present use of electricity and the modem ideas 
of interior li ghting have pushed into the background the elabo- 
rate specimens of the past few centuries and substituted the 
simpler designs with sm^r clusters of lights. (See also Light- 
ing or THE iNTEEUtt; Intxuoi Deooeahon.) 

CHANDERNAGORE or CHANDARNAGAR, a 
French settlement in India, with a mail adjoining territory, situ- 
ated on the right bank of the river Hugh, 20m. above C^cutta. 
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Area 3 8q.m.; pop. (1926) 26,506. Chandemagore has played an 
important part in the European history of Bengal. It became a 
permanent French settlement in 1688, but did not rise to any 
importance till the time of Dupleix, during whose administration 
the town was transformed and became the focus for a considerable 
maritime trade. In 1757 Chandemagore was bombarded by an 
English fleet under Admiral Watson and captured. On peace being 
established the town was restored to the French in 1763. When 
hostilities afterwards broke out in 1794, the English again took 
possession of it and held it till 1816, when it was a second time 
given up to the French; it has ever since remained in their posses- 
sion; it is now little more than a quiet riverside town. The au- 

subject to the jurisdiction of the 
governor-general of Pondicherry, 
to whom is confided the general 
government of all the French pos- 
sessions in India. 

CHANDLEIE^ RICHARD 

(1738-1810), British antiquary, 
was born at Elson in Hampshire. 
In 1759 he published fragments 
from the (Ireek minor poets, with 
notes (EleRMca Graeca) ; and in 
1763 a fine edition of the Arunde- 
lian marbles, Marmora Oxoni^ 
ensia, with a Latin translation, 
and suggestions for supplying the 
lacunae. He was sent by the 
Dilettanti Society with Revett. 
an architect, and Pars, a painter, 
to explore the antiquities of 
Ionia and Greece ( 1 763-66) ; and 
the result of their work was the 
two magnificent folios of Ionian 
antiquities published in 1769. 
Other works by Chandler were 
Inscriptiom's Antiquae pleraeque 
notuium editae (1774); 7 'ravds 
in Asia Minor ( 1 775) ; Travels in 
Greece (1776); History of tlium 
(1803); in which he asserted the 
accuracy of Homer’s geography. 
His Life of Bishop Waynflete, lord high chancellor to Henry VI., 
appeared in 1811. 

A complete edition (with notes by ReveU) of the Travels in Asia 
Minor and Greece wa.s published by R. Churlon (1825), with an 
“Account of the Author.’’ 

CHANDLER, SAMUEL (1693-1706), English Noncon- 
formist divine, was bom in 1693 at Hungerford, Berkshire, He 
took a leading part in the dei.st controversies of the time, and dis- 
cussed with some of the bishops the possibility of an act of com- 
prehension. From 1716-26 he preached at Pcckham, and for 40 
years he was pastor of a meeting-house in Old Jewry. He died on 
May 8, 1766, leaving four vols. of sermons (1708), and a para- 
phrase of the Epistles to the Galatians and Ephesians ( 1 777). 
cral works on the evidence of Christianity, and various pamphlets 
against Roman Catholicism. 

CHANDLER, ZACHARIAH (1813-1879), American 
politician, was bom at Bedford, N.H., on Dec. 10, 1813. In 1833 
he removed to Detroit, Mich., where he became a prosperous 
dry-goods merchant. He took a prominent txirt as a Whig in 
politics, and, impelled by his strong anti-slavery views, actively 
furthered the work of the ‘‘underground railroad/* of which De- 
troit was one of the principal “transfer** points. He was one of 
the organizers in Michigan of the Republican Party, and in 1857 
succeeded Lewis Cass in the U.S. Senate, serving until 1875. 
Throughout the Civil War he allied himself with the most radical 
of the Republican faction in opposition to President Lincoln’s 
policy, and subsequently became one of the bitterest opponents 
of President Johnson’s plan of reconstruction. From Oct. 1875, 
to March 1877*, he was secretary of the interior in the cabinet of 
President Grant. In Feb. 1879, be was re-elected to the Senate. 
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He died at Chicago, 111 ., on Nov. x, 1S7Q. By his extraordinary 
force of character he exercised a wide personal influence during 
bis lifetime, but failed to stamp his personality upon any measure 
or policy of lasting importance. 

CHANDOS, BARONS AND DUKES OF. The EngUsb 
title of Chandoi began as a barony in 1 554, and was continued in 
the family of Brydges (becoming a dukedom in xyig) till 17&Q. 
In 1922 the dulmdom was revived in connection with that of 
Buckingham. 

John Brydges, ist Baron Chandos (c, 1400-1557)* a son of 
Sir Giles Brydges, or Bruges (d. isn), was a prominent figure at 
the English court during the reigns of Henry VIII., Edward VI. 
and Mary. He took part in luixpressing the rebellion of Sir 
Thomas Wyat in 1554, and as lieutenant of the Tower of London 
during the earlier part of Mary’s reign, had the custody, not only 
of Lady Jane Grey and of Wyat, but for a short time of the prin- 
cess Elizabeth. He was created Baron Chandos of Sudelcy in 
t||4, one of his ancestors, Alice, being a grand-daughter of Sir 
Thomas Chandos (d. 1575), and I c died in March 1557. The 
three succeeding barons, direct descendants of the ist baron, were 
all members of parliament and persons of some importance. Grey, 
5th Baron Chandos (c. 1580-1621), lord-lieutenant of Glouce.ster* 
shire, was called the ‘‘king of the Cotswolds,” owing to his gener- 
osity and his magnificent style of living at his r(*siden( e, Sudeley 
Castle. His cider son George, 6th Baron Chandgs (1620-1655), 
was u supporter of Charles 1 . during his struggle with Parliament. 
After the death of his brother W'illiam in 1676 the barony came 
to a kinsman, Sir James Brydges, Bart. (1642-1714), who was 
English ambassador to Constantinople from 1680-1685. 

James Brydges, 1st duke of Chandos (1673-1744), son and 
heir of the last-named, had been member of parliament for Here- 
ford from 1608 to 1714, and, threu days after his father’s death, 
was created Viscount Wilton and earl of Carnarvon, For eight 
years, from 1705 to 1713, during the War of the Spanish Succes- 
sion, he was paymaster-general of the forces abroad, and In this 
capacity he amassed great wealth. In 1710 he was created mar- 
quess of Carnarvon and duke of Chandos. The duke is chiefly re- 
membered on account of his connection with Handel and with 
Pope. He built a magnificent house at Canons near Edgware in 
Middlesex. For over two years Handel, employed by Chandos, 
lived at Canons, where he composed his oratorio Esther. Pope, 
who in his Moral Essays (Epistle to the Earl of Burlittf^toti) 
doubtless described Canons under the guise of “Timon s V^illa,” 
referred to the duke in the line, “Thus gracious Chandos is bclov’d 
at sight”; but Swift, less complimentary, called him “a great com- 
piler with every court.” After his death on Aug. Q, 1744, Canons 
was pulled down. He was succeeded by his son Henry, 2nd duke 
(1708-1771), and grandson James, ^rd duke (1731-1780). The 
third duke’s only daughter, Anna Elizabeth, who became Baroness 
Kinloss on her father’s death, was married in 1700 to Richard 
Grenville, afterwards marquess of Buckingham; and in 1822 this 
nobleman was created duke of Buckingham and Chandos (s0e 
Buckingham, Dukes of). 

Sr§ G. E. C(okayne) , Comphtc Peerage ( 1B87-08) ; and J. R, Robin- 
son. The Princsly Chandos, 1 $,, the ist duko (1895). 

CHANDOS, SIR JOHN (d. 1370), English soldier, fought 
at the siege of Cambrai (1337), at Cr^cy in 1346, and nt Poitiers, 
where he saved the life of the Black IMnce, For these semces | 
Edward III. gave him the lands of the viscount of Saint Sauveur 
in Cotentin, and appointed him lieutenant in France, and vice- 1 
chamberlain of the royal household in 1300. In 1362 he was | 
made constable of Guienne. and defeated Charles de Blois at 
Auroy in 1364. Chandos accompanied the Black Prince on his 
expedition in 1367, to restore Pedro the Cruel to the throne of 
Castile, and won the victory of Navaret over Bertrand du 
Guesclin. Appointed seneschal of Poitou in 1369, he was mortally 
wounded in an encounter with the French at the bridge of Lussac 
near Poitiers, and died on the day after the battle, Jan. i, 1370. 

CHANDRAGUPTA MATOTA (reigned 321-1196 b.c.), 
known to the Greeks as Sandracottus, founder of the Maurya em- 
pire and first paramount ruler of India, was the s6n of a Ung of 
Magadha by a woman of humble origin, whose caste he took and 


whose name, Mura, is said to have been the origin of that of 
Maurya assumed by bis dynasty. As a youth he waa driveii into 
exile by his kinsman, the roigning king of Magadha. In the coutk 
of bis wanderings he met Alexander the CHreat, and, according to 
Plutarch (.Alexander, cap. 62), encouraged him to invade ti^ 
Ganges kingdom. On the death of Alexander be attacked the 
Macedonian garrisons and conquered the Punjab. He next at- 
tacked Magadha, dethroned and slew the king, and established 
himself on the throne (321). The great army acquired from his 
predecessor he increased until it reached the total of 30,000 cav- 
airy, 0,000 elephants and 600,000 infantry; and with this huge 
force he overran all northern India, establishing his empire from 
the Arabian sea to the Bay of Bengal. In 305 Seleucus Nicator 
crossed the Indus, but was defeated by Chandragupta and forced 
lo a humiliating peace (303), by which the empire of the latter 
was still farther extended in the north. About six years later 
Chandragupta died, leaving his empire to his son Bindgsura. 

An excellent account of the court and administrative system 
of Chandragupta has been preserved in the fragments of Megas- 
thenes, who came to Pataliputra as the envoy of Seleucus shortly 
after 303. 

See J. W. MacCrindIc, Ancient India as described by Megasthenes 
and Arrian (Calcutta, 1877) ; V. A. Smith, Early Hist, of India, ed. 
S. M. Edwardcs (1924) ; also the articles Iroia: History and Inscrip- 
tions; Indian. 

CHANGARNIER, NICOLAS ANNE TH^ODULE 

(i7g3ri877), French general, was bom at Autun on April 26, 
1793. Educated at St. Cyr, he served for a short time in the 
bodyguard of Louis XVIll., and entered the line as a lieutenant in 
January 1815. In 1830 be entered the Royal Guard and was sent 
to Algeria, where he served with great distinction until 1848, and 
had just succeeded Gen. Cavalgnac as governor of the colony 
when he was recalled to command the National Guard. An 
avowed enemy of republican institutions, he at first upheld the 
power of the president; but in January iSsx he opposed Louis 
Napoleon's policy, was deprived of his double command, and at the 
coup d'etat in December was arrested and sent to Mazas until his 
banishment from France by the decree of Jen. 9* *852. He re- 
turned to France after the general amnesty. In 1870 he was pres- 
ent with the headquarters, and afterwards with Bazaine in MeU. 
He was employed on an unsuccessful mission to Prince Frederick 
Charles, commanding the German army which besieged Metz, and 
on the capitulation became a prisoner of war. At the armistice be 
returned to Paris, and in 1871 was elected to the National Assem*’ 
bly by four departments, and sat for the Somme. He took an ac- 
tive part in politics, defended the conduct of Marshal Baaaine, 
and served on the committee which elaborated the monarchical 
constitution. When the comte de Chambord refused the com- 
promise, he moved the resolution to extend the executive power 
for ten years to Marshal MacMahon. He was elected a life Kna* 
lor in 1875. He died in Paris on Feb. 14, 1877. 

See Comte d’Antlocbe, Changarnier (lOgi). 

CHANG CHUN, KIU (1148-1227), Chinese Taoist sage 
and traveller, was born in 1148, In 1219 he was invited by 
Jenghiz Khan, founder of the Mongol empire and greatest of 
Asiatic conquerors, to visit him. Jenghiz* letter of invitation, 
dated May 15, 1219 (by present reckoning), has been preserved, 
and is among the curiosities of history; here the terrible warrior 
appears as a meek disciple of wisdom, modest and simple, almost 
Spcratic in his self-examination, alive to many of the deepest 
truths of life and government. Chang (Thun obeyed this summons; 
and leaving his home in Shantung (Feb. 1220), joume>’ed first to 
Peking. Learning that Jenghia had gone far west upon fresh con- 
quests, the sage stayed the winter in Peking. In February 1221 he 
started again and crossed eastern Mongolia to the camp of 
Jenghiz’ brother Ujughen, near Lake Bor or Buyur in the upper 
basin of the Kerulun-Amur. Thence he travelled south-westward 
up the Rerulun, crossed the Karakorum region in north-central 
Mongolia, and so came to the Chinese AHai, probably passing 
near the present UHassutai. After traversing the Altai be virited 
Bishbalif (fiaodem Urumtsi), and moved along the north side tk 
the Tian Shim range to lake Stiram, Almal^g (or Kulja), and the 
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rich vtlky of the Ili. We then trace him to the Chu, over this river 
ro Talas and the Tashkent region, and over the Jaaartes (or Syr 
Daria) to Samarkand, where he halted for some months. Finally, 
through the “Iron Gates’* of Termit, over the Ojcus, and by way 
of Balkh and northern Afghanistan, Chang Chun reached Jenghia' 
camp near the Hindu Kush. Returning home 1 ^ followed much 
the same course as on his outward route: certain deviations, how- 
ever, occur, such as a visit to Kuku-khoto. He was back in 
Peking by the end of January 1224. From the narrative of his 
expedition (the Si yu hi, written by his pupil and companion Li 
Chi Chang) we derive some of the most faithful and vivid pic- 
tures ever drawn of nature and man between the Great Wall of 
China and Kabul, between the Aral and the Yellow Sea. We may 
particularly notice the sketches of the Mongols, and of the people 
of Samariumd and its neighbourhood ; the account of the fertility 
and products of the latter region, as of the Hi vallc>*, at or near 
Almalig-Kulja; and the description of various great mountain 
ranges, peaks and defiles, such as the Chinese Alul, the Tian 
Shan, Mt. Bogdo-ola (?), and the Iron Gates of Termit. There 
is, moreover, a noteworthy reference to a land apparently identical 
with the uppermost valley of the Yenisei. After his return Chang 
Chun lived at Peking till his death on July 23, 1227. By order of 
jenghiz some of the former imperial garden grounefe were made 
over to him, for the foundation of a Taoist monastery. 

BiBUOCaapitY.— E. Tretsduieider, Mediaeval Jtesearrhes from 
Eastern AsiaUc Sources, vol. i. pp. where a complete tranaia- 

lion of the narrative is given, with a valuable commentary; C. R. 
Bcazley, Dawn 0] Modern Geography, iii. 539. (C. R. B.) 

CHANGE, the substitution of one thing for another, hence 
any alteration or variation, so applied to the mOon s passing from 
One phase to another. The use of the word for a place of com- 
mercial business has usually been taken to be a shortened form 
of Exchange (q.v.) and so is often written Change. ^Change*' 
is particularly used of coins of lower denomination given in sub- 
siitution for those of larger denomination or for a note, cheque, 
cic.. and also for the balance of a sum paid larger than that which 
is due. A further application is that in Mi-ringing, of the 
variations in order in which a peal of bells may be rung (se€ 
Bell). 

CHANGELING, the term used of a child substituted or 
changed for another. It was formerly believed that infants were 
sometimes stolen from their cradles by the* fairies before christen- 
ing, so that in the Highlands of Scotland babies were strictly 
watched till then. Any specially ()cevish or weakly baby was 
regarded as a changeling. The belief is referred to by Shakespeare, 
Spenser and other authors. 

See Pennant, Tour in Scotland (i79(»). p. 257, and W. Wirt Sikes, 
British Goblins (1880). 

CHANGE OF LIFE, a popubr term for the menopause 
iq v») or climacteric. 

CHANGOAN, a tribe or small group of tribes of South 
American Indians, forming an independent linguistic stock, llie 
Changes occupied the arid coast of t^ desert of Atacama in north- 
ern Chile. They are an almost dwarfish, fisher folk of very simple 
culture, and are now nearly extinct, except in the vicinity of 
Cobija. The Changos depended largely on shell-fish for food, 
and had balsas or rafts of poles and inflated sealskins from which 
they fished along the shore. They wore little clothing, and had 
small crude huts of poles and thatch. Unlike the population of the 
coast farther north, the dead were buried at length, instead of 
flexed. 

See £. Boman, Aniiqmiis de la Rigum Andienne de la Ripublique 
Argentine et du Desert d* Atacama (Paris, 1908). 

CHANGRA or Ranghv^xi (anc. Gangra; called also till the 
time of Canicaila, Gemumkopaiis, after the emperor Claudius), 
the chief town of a vilayet of the same name in Asia Minor, sit- 
uated in a rkh, well^watered valley; altitude 2.500 ft. The ground 
is impregnated with salt, and the town is unbeakky. Pop. (1927) 
73 * 5 ^ 3 - Gangra, the Capital of the Paphlagonian kingdom of Deio- 
tarus Pluladelpbui, son of Castor, was taken into the Roman 
province of Galatia 00 hii death in 6^5 b.c. The earlier town 
was built on the hill behind the modem city, on wbkh are the 
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ruins of a late fortress; while the Roman city occuplad the site 
of the modem. In Christian times Gangra was the metropolitan 
see of Paphlagonia. 

Synod oi Oangnu-^onjectures as to the date of this synod 
vary from 341 to 376. The synodal letter states that 21 bishops 
assembled to take action concerning Eustathius (of Sebaste?) and 
his followers, who contemned marriage, disparage the oflftcet of 
the church, held conventicles of their own. wore a peculiar dress, 
denounced riches, and affected especial sanctity. The s>»nod con- 
demned the Eustathlan practices. The 20 canons of Gangra were 
declared ecumenical by the Council of Chalcedon, 451. 

See Mansi ii. p|)- 1005-^1122; Hardouln i. pp. 5,^c>~>540; Hefele snd 
ed., i. pp. 777 -we- (Kng. tram. II. p|). JI5 J 09 )- 

CHANG TSO-LIN (1873-1928), Chinese military leader, 
bom in the Province of Fengtien. Of humble origin and without 
education, he was successively a swineherd, a menial in the 
Catholic Mission at Newchang and a labourer on the Peking- 
Mukden Railway. Later he al>andoned regular employment and 
rose to prominence in 1904 as a leader of Hungkutse, or Man<- 
churian brigands, when he and his band became irregular allies 
of Japan during the Russo-Japanese Wbr. After the Treaty of 
Portsmouth, under Japanese advice, he submitted to the Chinese 
Government, and he and his following were incorporated in the 
Chinese army. He received quick promotion, and attained com- 
mand of a Division. In 1913 he was appointed 7'utuh, later 
Turhun, Inith terms denoting Military Governor, of Fengtien. 

Chang Tso-iin faithfully served the young republic of China, 
and 0{2(N)sed both Yuan Shi-k*ai's monarchical aspirations in iqi 6 
and Chang HsUn's attempted restoration of the Imtierial dynasty 
in 1917. In 1918 he was appointed Inspector-General of the 
Three Eastern Provinces, i.c., of Manchuria, and, while civil 
government slowly weakened, his military control became ab- 
solute. He adopted the course, unusual in China, of punctually 
paying, feeding and disciplining his troops, and by thi.s means 
he became a dominant factor in the unstaldc j>olitics of the 
country. Jn civil life his activitlr.s were boundle.ss: mining, farm- 
ing, stock-breeding, bankitk|, railway construction, in these and 
many other forms of industrial enterjirise, his hand was felt. 

During the concluding twelve years of his life, while main- 
taining autocratic control of Matuhuria. he made four descents 
upon Peking, actuated on each occasion by the desire to set up a 
stable form of government for the country. In 1920, when, during 
(he halting and incapable Prosidenry of Hsu Shi-chang, the Gov- 
ernment fell uniler the control of the reactionary militarists 
known as the Anfu Party, be drove their leaders into retirement, 
and, in co-ojK‘ration with Tsao Kun, the Tuchun of Chihli, made 
an attempt to form an administration. Their efforts were fruit- 
les.s, and in 1921 he again came to Peking and in.st ailed a Cabinet 
under Liang Shili-yi. Cpon this occasion he was defeated by 
General VVu Pei-fu and driven back to Manchuria, whereujKm he 
declared the indejx’ndence of the Three Eastern Provinces. His 
third incursion took place in 1924, when large forces under Wu 
Pci-fu a.H.sembIcd near the Great Wall to reixd the Manchurian 
invasion. Owing to the trearhcrou.s defection of Fcmg Vu-hsiang, 
who withdrew to Peking and “declared for peace,'* W'u Pei-fu s 
forces collapsed, and Chang’s army pre.^sod forward, eventually 
occupying Shantung, Anhui and Kiangsu. In the latter part of 
this year he was occupied in suppressing the revolt of one of his 
lieutenants, h>' name Kuo Sung-ling, whom he defeated outside 
Mukden and executed. His final coming to Peking was In Decem- 
ber, 1926, when he once more announce his Intention to reorgan- 
ize the Government. In June, 1927, be formed a Cabinet consisting 
entirely of his own adherents, with Pan Fu as Premier, he himself, 
under the title of Generali.ssimo, becoming President. He watched 
from Peking the victorious Southern Nationalist army reach the 
Vangtse, and their further advance in 1928 to Peking. His troops, 
after some show of defending the capital, received orders to stop 
further opposition, and Chang himself left for Mukden by train 
on June 3. Before be reached his destination the train was 
bombed and be succumbed to injuries received. 

Soft-voiced , and of delicate constitution, suave yet resolute. 
Chang Tso-lin would have been an admirable viceroy under the 
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Empress Dowager's regime. It was the only system of government 
he understood, and his failure to bring about union and a stable 
government is evidence of how far removed he was au fond from 
realizing the strides which the country had made in acquiring 
race-consciousness and a political sense. His administrative 
achievements in Manchuria, and his friendliness towards for- 
eigners, are among his claims to be styled a Chinese patriot. 

fW. E. L.) 

CHANNEL FERRY. In the World War the necessity of 
utilizing the canals and waterways of France and Belgium for 
transport in order to relieve the pressure on the railways was 
early recognized, and to take over and develop this work behind 
the British lines the Inland Wnter Transport Section of the Royal 
Engineers was formed in 1Q14. 

The activities of this new organization became so great that a 
similar organization (later the Directorate of Inland Waterways 
and Docks, Royal Engineers) was set up in England. The func- 
tions of this directorate expanded until it took in other branches 
of transport besides canal traffic, and included the supply and 
equipment for docks and harbours, and constructional work at 
various ports which formed bases for transport of munitions and 
materials for the British armies in all theatres of war. 

To meet the growing demands from France for suitable craft, 
personnel, plant and stores in an efficient and economical manner, 
it was decided to establish a cross-channel barge port and stores 
depot, from which barges capable of navigating the French canals 
could be sent across loaded. Richborough in Kent was chosen. 

The site had many advantages. It was: — (a) directly oppo- 
site the ports and canals of northern France (sec Map) ; (/;) within 
easy access of a main railway system; (r) a flat, low-lying, un- 
occupied ground of over 2,000 acres, capable of being developed 
without interfering with any vested interests, or existing traffic 
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or Other port facilities; (d) situated on a tidal river w’ith a shel- 
tered entrance; (r) comparatively inaccessible to enemy naval 
raids. 

The development of Richborough was remarkably rapid and by 
1917 — although the primary object of its existence was the cross- 
channel barge traffic — it had grown into a large and well equipped 
seaport and workshop base with three-quarters of a mile of 
wharves and 70m. of railway sidings capable of dealing with 
30,000 tons of traffic per week; with extensive engineering wwk- 
^ops and foundries w^here urgent repair work which could not be 
carried out in the war areas was done; a spacious salvage transit 


yard where the sorting, storage and dispatch of salvage was carried 
on by female labour; large store warehouses from which con- 
sumable stores, plant, and other material were dispatched over- 
seas at a moment’s notice; camp accommodation for 1 5,000 troops 
and a regimental depot for the reception, equipment, training and 
disposal of all personnel recruited for the Inland Waterways and 
Docks for service at home and in the various theatres of war. 

These works were constructed by military labour, especially re- 
cruited from skilled trades and working under the supervision of 
technical officers. The recruits, large numbers of whom were of 
low medical category, after being given a short military training 
at the regimental depot were passed on for duty and intensive 
training to one or other of the formations, e.g., construction, work- 
shops, railway traffic, marine or stores, from which they were 
draked overseas for similar service as and when required, 1,200 
officers and 5 1 .000 other ranks passing through in this way. 

Cross-Channel Barge Service . — The expansion of Richborough 
into a transportation base and the establishment of the channel 
barge service — carried on without a break day or night until 
the Armistice with barges specially designed for the crossing and 
for navigating the French waterways — ^was an enormous relief to 
ordinary shipping and the following advantages were also ob- 
tained: — (a) Relief of congestion at French ports as barges 
pa.ssed straight through to inland depots with consequent avoid- 
ance of double handling; (b) return of barges from war zone 
loaded with salvage; (r) saving of railway carriage in France; 
(d) relief to English ports; (r) disposal of both marine and war 
ri.sks into smaller units; (/) no naval patrol necessary. 

The total exports by barge up to the armistice exceeded 3I 
million tons and the total imports of salvage half a million. 

A fleet of 386 craft was controlled from Richborough includ- 
ing 67 sea-going tugs and 255 200-ton barges. Over 20,000 cross- 
channel trips were made and it is interesting to note that no 
craft was lost as the result of enemy action, though some sus- 
tained casualties when in canals close up behind the British lines. 

Train Ferry Service . — Late in 1016, the serious shipping po- 
.sition, the increasing demand from France for supplies, and the 
delays in the channel ports owing to inadequate appliances for 
handling heavy cargo, led to the deci.sion to establish a train ferry 
service on the Richborough cross-channel route to enable hea\’y 
war material to be run direct on rail from factories to war areas. 

In Jan. 1917 orders were placed for three train ferr>^ vessels 
capable of carr>’ing 54 fully loaded ten-ton trucks or as many 
guns, tanks, locomotives, or other vehicles as could be arranged 
on the four deck-tracks, or a total load of 960 tons. 

Terminals and berths for these vessels were built at Richbor- 
ough, Southampton. Dunkirk, Calais and Dieppe; the method of 
communication between ship and shore being a double track self- 
adjusting bridge hinged at the shore end. 

The service from Richborough to Calais began in February 
191 8 and was carried on without mishap and without convoy. 
The vessels were good seaboats and crossed in all but the most 
severe weather. As a transport unit they were of immense value. 
Their first cargoes were heavy wagons, 340 of which were taken 
across in seven trips (averaging 12 hours each). Previously 
it had taken a 3,600-ton steamer one month to convey 300 wragons. 
It is estimated that the three ferr>’ boats released six 8,000 ton 
ocean-going steamers, w^hilst an enormous economy was effected 
in the avoidance of double transhipment. One of the outstanding 
features of the service was the ease and rapidity with which the 
vessels WTre loaded and unloaded — the time averaging less than 
25 minutes per trip. After the disaster of March 21, 1918. when 
some 600 British guns w^re lost, over 700 guns were sUpped by 
train ferry within 48 hours to repla^'e them. In May 1918 two 
14-inch guns on railway mountings, each weighing 302 tons and 
measuring 87ft. overall, were taken over safely and run up to 
the front without the necessity of dismantling in England and 
re-erecting in France. In his dispatch of Jan. 7, 1919, F.M. 
Sir Douglas Haig said, *'During the period following the great 
defensive battles, up to the final triumph of the Allied cause the 
channel ferry has proved of inestimable value.” 

After the war, there was much uncertainty as to the future of 
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this remarkable establishment. Finally the port passed to the con- 
trol of a powerful industrial group which has large interests in the 
Kent coalhelds, in the develo|Mnent of which it should be a most 
useful adjunct. (A. J. A. W.) 

CHANNEL INLANDS, a group of islands in the English 
Channel (French lies Normandes), belonging (except the lies 
Chausey) to Great Britain. They lie between 48® 50' and 49® 
45' N., and i® 50' and 2® 45' W., and diagonally from south-east 
!o north-west across the shallow rectangular bay. formed by the 
west coast of the department of Manche t France) and the north 
coast of Brittany. This bay is strewn with numerous small islands 
and rocks, and owing to the concentration of the tidal wave in it 
has dangerous tidal races. The total land area of the islands is 
about 75 square m, (4S.083 acres), and the population (1921) 
QO.230. There are four principal islands: — ^Jersey (area, 45 sq.m., 
I)op. 49,701), Guernsey (area 24 5 sq.m., pop. 38,283), Alderney 
(area 3 06 sq.m., pop. 1,598 ), and Sark (area, f. 2 sq.m . j>op. 614). 
St. Helier is the chief (own of Jersey, St. Peter Port of Guernsey 
and St. Anne of Alderney: the two first are ports. There is com- 
munication by steamer on alternate days in winter, and daily in 
summer from Southampton and Weymouth with Guernsey and 
Jersey, and on certain days from French ports, espKrcially from 
St. Malo with Jersey and Guern.sey, and from Cherbourg with 
Alderney and Guernsey. Communications are maintained locally 
between the larger island.s, which are much visited by tourists 

Structurally, the islands are a partially submerged (>ortion of 
the Armorican ma.ssif, and fall into four groups related to old fold 
lines running west from the Cotentin Peninsula. The most 
northerly group, comprising Alderney, Burhou, Ortach, the Cas- 
(juets and numerous other islets, lies due west of Capie de la Hague. 
The Casquets, on which has been built a jiGwerful lighthou.se, were 
tormerly dangerous to ships, notable wrecks being that of the 
“White Ship" (according to tradition) in 1120, the “V'iclory" in 
1744. and the “Stella" in 1899, ^'he scctmd, and most westerly 
group, includes Guern.sey with a few islets to the we.sl, and, to the 
east, Sark, Herm, Jeth(»u (inhabited islands) and others. The 
straits of Little Russel and (ireat Ru.s.sel separate Guernsey and 
Herm, and Herm and Sark resjHJCtively. Sark is famous for its 
cliffs and caves. Herm has a remarkable shell iH^ach, half-a-milc 
long, formed in a tidal eddy north of the island. The third group, 
south-east of the .second, and separated from it by La Deroute 
strait, includes Jersey and a few small i,slcts, of which the Ecrchou 
to the north-east are the chief. The fourth group coji.sists of the 
Minquiers lying almost 1 2 m S. of Jersey, and the lies Chausey 
lying almost 9 m. W. by^N. of Granville, in which commune they 
are included. Maitresse lie. the largest of the Minquiers, provides 
landing and shelter to h.shemien. Of the Chausey islands Grande 
lie is jHjrmanently inhabited by farmer-fishermen, and the other 
islets temi)orarily by fishermen. Sea-weed burning and, granite- 
quarrying also occupy some of the inhabitants. The dominant 
east -west structural lines of Armorica are broken by north to 
south lines, a net-w*ork only partially ob.scuring certain north-east 
to south-west lines, and in the fine coastal scenery of the islands 
and in their vertical cliffs, rectangular bays, and intervening chan- 
nels, we get repeated the structural “pattern" of the whole massif. 
When the coast stood at the 30 fathom line, the islands formed a 
projection of the French coa.st, but before the 20 fathom line had 
become the coast line the Alderney group had become sejiarate 
from the continent. Before the 10 fathom line had become the 
coast the Guernsey group had also been se|iaraled. There is only 
shallow^ water lietween the Jersey and Chause>' groups and the 
mainland, and legend ascribes invasions of the sea to Post-Roman 
times, though this is considered doubtful. Raised beaches of un- 
certain date are evidence of downward movements beyond the 
present levels, while there are numerous evidences of submerged 
forests at St. Ouen*s Bay (West Jerse>') and Vazon Bay (West 
Guernsey). 

Geology. — Geologically the Channel Islands arc closely related 
to the nei^bouring mainl^d of Normandy. With a few exceptions 
all the rocks are pre-Cambrian. They consist of massive granites, 
gneisses, diorites, porphyrites, schists and phyllites; dykes and 
veins are abundant. In Jersey we find in the north-west comer a 
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granitic tract extending from Grosnea to St, Mary and St. John, 
beyond which it passes into a small granulitic patch. South of 
the granites is a schistose area, by St. Ouen and St. Lawrence, and 
reaching to St. Aubin's Bay. Granitic masses again appear round 
St. Brelade’s Bay. The eastern half of the island is largely occu- 
pied by porphyrites and similar rocks with rhyolites and devitri- 
hed obsidians; a complex igneous and intrusive series of rocks 
lies around St. Helier. In the north-east corner of the island a 
conglomerate, possibly of Cambrian age. occurs between Bouley 
Bay and St. Cathcrioes Bay. Tracts of blown-sand cover the 
ground for some distance north of St. Clement s Hay and again 
east of St. Ouen s Bay. The northern half of Ciuernsey is mainly 
dioritic, the southern half, from St. Peter, is occupied by gncis.ses. 
Several patches of granite and granulitc fringe the western coast; 
the largest of these i.H a hornblende granite around Roequaine Bay. 
Hornblende gneiss from St. Sampson and quartz diorite from 
Capelles, Corvee and elsewhere have long l>ec‘n transtwrted to 
England for road metal. Sark is composed almost wholly of horn- 
blcnde-achists and gneisses, with hornbicmdo granite in North 
Sark and middle Brechou and diorite in Little Sark and west 
Hrechou. In Alderney we have Cambrian grits stretching from 
Corblcts Bay (North-east) to Tfitai a la Quoirc (east) overlain 
by modern sands at Longy, with a small outlier opposite ('oque 
Lihou. The island, west of the main area of grits, is diorite with 
granite round the coast (homhlendic at Crabby and Tourgis. in- 
clining to gabbro at Rozelle, where it is quarrierd, and fine-grained 
with rare hornblende and biotite at Hihette Head. Save Hay and 
Corhlels Bay). The island south and west of a line from Tourgis 
Point to Noire Roque is granite-porphyry faulted against diorite 
round the coast. 

Climate. — The climate i.s mild and plea.sant. In Jersey the 
mean tempicrature for twenty year:^ is found to be — in January 
(the coldest month) 421®. in Augu.st (the hottest) 63", mtran 
annual 51-7®. In Guernsey the figures are, for January 42'5", for 
August 59 7®, mean annual 49-5 The mean annual rainfall for 
tw'cnty-five years in Jersey is 34 21 in., and in (iuernsey 38*64 
inches. Guernsey has rather le.ss sunshine than Jer.sey, but both 
have considerably more than favoured s|jot.s on the south coast 
of England. Snow and frost are rare, but it is often cold in .spring. 
Thick sca-fogs afc not uncommon, estnuially in May and June. 

Flora and Fauna. — The llora of the islands is remarkably 
rich, producing more than 2.000 different spec ies of plants. Tim- 
ber is scarce, but the evergreen oak, the elm and the b(*ech arc 
common. Root crops are more im|)ortani than grain. The tomato 
is a field crop in Jersey and a greenhouse crop in (iuernsey. 
(irapes and peaches ripen in greenhouses withcjui artilicial heat 
and figs out of doors. Such plants as arbutus, camellia, myrtle 
and magnolia flourish. The (iuernsey lily with its rich red |x:tals 
is said to have come from Japan. 

The distribution of animals in the Islands illu.strates the later 
separation of Jersey from the continent, and points al.sc> to the 
northward advance of animals following the retreat of the ice. 
Thus Jersey has the toad, the grass-snake, the green lizard, the 
newt and the mole. The mole has reached Alderney and .Sark, but 
not Guernsey. Squirrels, hares and foxes formerly inhabited Jer- 
sey, but never Guern.sey; Guernsey, in commem with the other 
islands, has the frog, the slow-worm and the rabbit. The red deer 
was once indigenous, and the black rat is .still found in Alderney, 
Sark and Herm. The birds numlicr over 200 sjjecie.s, the variety 
of fi.sh is very great, and Crustacea, molluscs including Haliotis, 
and zoophytes abound round the coasts. 

GoTernment. — For purposes of government the Channel 
Islands (excluding the Chauseys) are divided into two division.s; — 
(1) Jersey, and (2) the bailiwick of Guernsi*y, which incliide.s 
Aldcmc>% Sark, Herm and Jcihou. The constitution of each 
division is broadly the same. Until 1854 governors were apfiointed 
by the crown ; now a separate military lieutenant-governor is at>- 
pointed for each division on the recommendation of the British 
War Office after consultation with the Home Office. The other 
crown officials are the bailiff (bailli) or chief magistrate, the pro- 
cureur du rai. representing the attorney-general, and the avocat 
du roi, or in Guernsey the controlkur representing the solicitor- 
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general. In Jersey the vicomte is also appointed by the crown, 
in the position of a high sheriff (and coroner) ; but his counter* 
part in Guernsey, the privdt, is not so appointed. The bailiff in 
each island is president of the royal court, which is composed of 
twelve jurats, elected for life, in Jersey by the ratepayers of each 
parish, in Guernsey by the Elective States, a body which also 
elects the private who, with the jurats, serves upon it. The rest 
of the body is made up of the rectors of the jmrishes, the douzaines, 
or elected parish councils (“dozens,"’ from the original number of 
their members) of the town parish of St. Peter Port, and of its 
four cantons, and the country parishes, and certain other officials. 
The royal court administers justice (but in Jersey there is a trial 
by jury for criminal ca.scs), and in Guernsey can pass temporary 
ordinances subject to no higher body. It also puts forward projets 
de hi for the approval of the Deliberative States. Jersey and 
Guernsey have stii>cndiary magistrates for police matters. Alder- 
ney and Sark have a separate legal existence with courts dependent 
on the royal court of Guernsey. In both Jersey and Guernsey the 
chief administrative body is the Deliberative States. The Jersey 
States is composed of the lieutenant-governor (with right of veto, 
but no vote), the bailiff, jurats, parish rectors, parish conndtables 
and deputies, the proenreur and avocat (with right to speak but 
no vote), and the vicomte (with right of attendance only). If 
the bailiff di.sscnt from any mea.sure, it is referred to the privy 
council. In Guernsey the Slates consists of the bailiff, jurats, 
eight out of ten rectors, the proenreur znA deputies; the lieutenant- 
governor is invited and may speak. Both States administer local 
affairs; relations with the British parliament are maintained 
through the prix'y council. Acts of parliament are transmitted to 
the islands by an order in council to he registered in the rolls of 
the royal court, and are not binding until this is done; registration 
may be held over ijending discussion by the States if any act is 
considered to menace the privileges of the islands. The right of 
the crown to legislate by order in council is limited in the same 
way. In cases of encroachment on property, an ancient form of 
appeal called Clameur de Ilaro survives (sec Haro, Clameitr 
de). The islands arc in the diocese of Winchester, and there arc 
deans In both Jersey and Guernsey, also rectors of a parish. 

These peculiar constitutions are of local development, and repre- 
sent adaptations of Norman feudal schemes to remote commun- 
ities under lords who in many cases were ab.sentees; views as to 
the origin of the jurats differ but they arc an ancient institution; 
the practice of summoning the States to assist in the passing of 
ordinances was established later by the bailiff and jurats, and at 
last the States claimed the absolute right (confirmed 1771) of 
being consulted. There is compulsory service in the militia; gar- 
risons of regular troops are maintained; taxation is light in the 
islands, and pauperism is practically unkno\^m. 

In igj5 the revenue of Jersey wms ^.'36,586. and its expenditure 
£247,256; the revenue of Guernsey was £228,864, and the expendi- 
ture £266.744. The public debt in the respective islands was 
*^506,375 and £561,744. Crown revenues from Jersey include 
seigneurial dues and revenues from houses, lands and tithes. For 
Guernsey there are seigneurial dues and in some cases dues paid 
on transference of property. From Alderney the Crown receives 
chiefly harbour dues. These revenues are all small. English coin- 
age is current, but Jersey has a local copper coinage and local 
one-pound notes. Guernsey also has such notes, and its copper 
coinage consists of ivnce. half-pence, tw'o-douhle and one-double 
(one-eighth of a penny) pieces. 

During the World War the islands provided a large contingent 
of men, and in 1017 the Imix^rial Government temporarily re- 
lieved insular funds of the cost of the local militia. Jersey subse- 
quently contributed £25,000 (December 1017), £50.000 (Decem- 
ber igi8) and £25,000 (December igig), nnd Guernsey con- 
tributed £100,000 (December igiS) to the ex|>enses of the War 
(igi4~i8). In 1923 discussions were opened as to further con- 
tributions, and in the end Jersey has contributed a further £300,- 
000, and Guernsey £250.000. 

Industry* — The Norman system of land tenure, which still 
survives In the islands, seems to have been superimposed upon a 
primitive open-field system of cultivation. Traces of the original 


system arc to be found in Alderney. The soil is extremely fertile 
“Vraic” (sea weed) cither green, or in the form of ash. has been 
used as a fertiliser from time immemorial. The cutting of the 
Vraic became a ceremonial occasion, taking place at times fixed 
by the government) and connected with popular festivities. Small 
holdings with intensive cultivation are characteristic of all the 
Islands. Jersey specialises in early potatoes, Guernsey in bulbs 
and in flowers and vegetables grown under glass. Other impor- 
tant industries are stock-raising (Jersey and Guernsey have each 
a special breed of horned cattle and its own herd book), fishing 
and quarrying. Cattle from abroad are not admitted alive, nor 
Jersey cattle in Guernsey nor Guernsey cattle in Jersey. 

Exports to Great Britain, mainly potatoes, tomatoes, gnpes. 
cut flowers and granite, were valued at £3.445,998 for 1925; 
imports from Great Britain at £4,324,139 for the same year. The 
two main sources of income are agriculture and the tourist trade. 
There is some commerce with France in farm produce and fruit. 

Language. — The old Norman French patois is dying out. 
Modern French is the official language, but English is the main 
language of business and religion and is familiar to all. Each 
island has its own patois; local differences are also observable as 
between north and south Guernsey. None of the dialects has 
received much literary cultivation; Jersey was the birthplace of 
the Norman poet Wace (12th century). 

History^Mousterian man is known to have occupied caves 
in Jersey, then a part of the mainland. Of early inhabitants abun- 
dant proof is afforded by the numerous megalithic monuments, 
dolmens, kistvaens and maenhirs, still extant. Some of these arc 
of great importance and have been scientifically studied; the 
local museums arc of great value. Little trace has been left of 
Roman occupation, and such remains as have been discovered 
are mainly of the jx>rtable description that affords little proof of 
actual settlement. The constant recurrence of the name.s of saints 
in ihe place-names of the islands, and the fart that pre-ChrLs- 
tian names do not occur, leads to the inference that when Chris- 
tianity was introduced the population was scanty. Christianity 
may have been introduced in the 5th century. Guernsey is said 
to have been visited in the 6th century by St. Samp.son of Dol 
(whose name is given to a small town and harbour in the island), 
St. Marcou or Marculfus and St. Magloire, a friend and fellow- 
evangelist of St. Sampson, who founded monasteries at Sark and 
at Jersey, and died in Jersey in 575. Another evangelist of this 
jwiod was St. Hclerius, whose name is borne by the chief town 
of Jersey, St. Hclier. In his life it is stated that the population 
of the island when he reached it was only 30. In 933 the islands 
were made over to William, duke of Normandy (d. 943). Mod- 
ern research shows that by 1177 (how long previously is not 
known) Guernsey and Jersey formed one administrative unit, 
and were identical with the rest of Normandy. Herm (belonging 
to the Abbey of Notre Dame du Vocu. Cherbourg) and Jethou 
(belonging to Mt. St. Michel) may have been under the jurisdic- 
tion of Guernsey. Alderney and Sark were separate units, each 
with its own overlord. After the conquest of England by Nor- 
mandy it was the policy of the islands to play off one country 
against the other, meanwhile developing their own independence. 

In the reign of John of England the future of (he islands was 
decided by their attachment to the English crown, in spile of the 
separation of the duchy of Normandy. To John It has been usual 
to ascribe a document, at one time regarded by the islanders as 
their Magna Carta; but modem criticism leaves little doubt that 
it is not genuine. An unauthenticated “copy” of uncertain origin 
alone has been discovered, and there Is little proof of there ever 
having been an original. The reign of Edward I. was full of dls- 
turl>ancc; and in 1279 Jersey and Guernsey received from the 
king, by letters patent, a public .seal as a remedy for the dangers 
and losses which they had incurred by lack of such a certificate. 
Edward II. found it necessary to instruct his collectors not to 
treat the islanders as foreigners: his successor, Edward III., 
fully confirmed their pri\nleges, immunities and customs in 1341; 
and his charter was recognized by Richard II. in 1378. In 1343 
there was a descent of the French on Guernsey; the governor was 
defeated, and Castle Comet besieged. In 1372 there was an- 
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other attack on Guernsey, and In 1574 and 1404 the French de- 
Ncendfd on Jersey. None of these attempu, however, resulted in 
[Kinnanent occupation. Henry V. confiscated the alien priories 
which bad kept up the same connection with Normandy as be- 
tore the conquest, and conferred them along vriib the regalities 
of the Islands on bis brother, the duke of Bedford. During the 
\S'ars of the Roses. Queen Margaret, the consort of Henr>' VI., 
made an agreement with Pierre de Br^a^, comte de Maulevrier, 
the senesc^l of Normandy, that, if he afiorded assistance to the 
king, he should hold the isltnds independently of the crown, A 
torce was accordingly sent to take possession of Mont Orgueil. 
It was captured and a small part of the island subjugated, and 
here Maulevrier remained as governor from 1460 to 1465; but 
ihe rest held out under Sir Philip de Carteret, seigneur of St. 
Ouen, and in 1467 .the vice-admiral of England, Sir Richard 
Hariiston, recaptured the castle and brought the foreign occupa- 
hon to an end. In I4ii;--J483 Vo\k Sixtus IV,. at the insuiue 
of King Edward IV., issued a bull of anathema against all who 
molested the i.slands: it w^as formally registered in Brittany in 
1484, and in F'rance in 14S0; and in this way the islands acquired 
ihe right of neutrality, which they retained till 1680. In the 
same reign (Edward IV.) Sark is said to have bi‘cn taken by the 
1 rench, and only recovered in the reign of Mary. By a charter 
of 1494. the dutie.s of the governors of Jersey were defined. 
Religious houses were dissolved, as in England, in the reign of 
Henry VIII. The Reformation was welcomed in the islands, and 
the English liturgy was translated into French for their use. 
There w*as much religious i^ersecution in the reigns of Mar^* and 
Idizabeih. In 15O8 the islands were transferred from the see of 
Coulances to that of Winchester. l)eing finally separated from 
that of Coulances with which they had long been connected. 

The Presbyterian form of church government was adopted 
under the induence of refugees from the (lersecution of Protes- 
lanli.sm on the coniinent. It was formally sanctioned in St. 
Helier and St. Peter Port by Q)ueen Eli/alxfth; and in 1603 King 
James enacted that the whole of the i.slands '‘should quietly 
enjoy their said liberty.” During his reign, however, disputes 
arose. An episcopal party had been formed in Jersey, and in 
iMg David Bandinel was declared dean of the island. A body of 
t anons which he drew up agreeable to the discipline of the Church 
of England was accepted after considergtilc modification by the 
people of his i barge; but the inhabitants of Guernsey maintained 
their I’re.shyterian practice.^. Of the hold which this form of 
I*rotestantism had gut on the minds of the fieoplc even in Jersey 
abundant proof is afforded by the genital character of the 
worship until recently. 

In the great struggle between king and parliament, Presby- 
terian Guernsey supported the parliament; in Jersey, however, 
there were at first parliamentarian and royalist factions. Sir 
Philip de Carteret, lieutenant-governor, declared for the king, 
but Dean Bandinel and Michael Lempri^rc headed the parlia- 
mentary party. They received a commi.^^sion for the ifiprehcn- 
sion of Carteret, who established himself in Elisabeth Ca.stie; 
but after some fighting he died in the castle (1643). MeanwbtU* 
in Guernsey Sir Peter Osborne, the governor, was def>ing the- 
whole island and maintaining himself in Castle Comet. A parita- 
mentarian governor, Leonard Lydeott. arrived in Jersey imme- 
diately after Sir Philip de Carteret's death. But the dowager 
Lady Carteret was holding Mont Orgueil; George Carteret, Sir 
Philip s nephew', arrived from St. Malo to support the royalist 
cause, and Lydeott and Lempriere presently fled to England. 
George Carteret established himself as lieutenant-governor and 
bailiff, 

Bandinel was imprisoned in Mont Orgueil, and killed himself 
in trying to escape. Jersey was now completely royalist. In 1646 
the prince of Wales, afterwards Charles XL, arrived secretly at 
Jersey, and remained over two months at Eliaabeih Castle. He 
went on to France, but returned in 1649* baving been proclaimed 
king by George Carteret, and at Elizabeth Castle he signed the 
declaration of his claims to the throne on Oct. ag. In 1651, 
i^en Charles had fled to France again after the battle of Wor- 
cester, perliamenUrian veeseb of war appeared at Jersey On 


Dec. 15 the royalist remnant yielded up Elizabeth Castle: and 
at the same lime Castle Cornet, Guernsey, which had been 
steadily held hv Osborne, capitulated Both islands had suffered 
severely, and tne people of Guernsey, appealing to Cromwell on 
the ground of their support of his cause, complained that two- 
thirds of the land was out of cultivation, and that they had lost 
‘ their ships, their traffic and their trading. ’ lu the reign of James 
II. the islanders got a grant of wool for the manufacture of 
stockings — ^4,000 todB of woo! being annually allowed to Jersey. 
1,000 to Guernsey. 400 to Alderney and ^oo to Sark. Alderney, 
which had been parliamentarian, was granted after the Restora- 
tion to the Carteret family; and it continued to be governed in- 
dependently till iS.>5. 

William of Omngi* abolished the neutrality of the islands in 
i6S(>. and during the war of 1778-1783 there were two unsuc- 
cessful attacks on Jersey, in 1779 and 17.S1, the second, under 
Baron de Rullecourt, being famous for the victory over iht* in- 
vaders due lo the bravery of the young Major Peirson, who fell 
when the French were on the point of surrender. During the 
revolutionary jMTiod in France the islanils W'ere the home of 
many refugees. In tht* i8th century various attempts wen* made 
lo introduce the English custom house system; but proved prac- 
tically a failure, and the islands throve on smuggling and pri- 
vateering down to the Nui>oleonic wars, Jersey l^ing also inter- 
ested in the Newfoundland fisheries as place names in that region 
testify. The 19th century brought some pro.sjH'rity from maritime 
commerce so long as W'ooden sailing ships were in general use. 
Later, intensive cultivation for export to Kngli.sh markets has 
caused unprecedented development. 

HiHLincaAMiv. — Hcylin, Rfiation of Two Journeys (1656) ; P. Fallr, 
Account of the Island of Jersey (1604; notes, etc. by E. Diircll. 
Jersey, 1837); J Dunran, History of Gurntsey (1841); P. Ir Geyl, 
Sur let conatiiutions, Irs Itds et lex uxukcs de cette He (Jcrsw*y), ed. 
K. P. Muretl (Jersey, iH4(> -1847) ; F. H. Tupper, Chronicles of ('astle 
Cornet, Ci uern.se y (2ncl cd , 1851), and History of Guernsey and its 
Hailiwick (Ourmsey, 1854) ; S. E. Hoskins, Charles ft, in the Channel 
Islands (1854), and other workk; l>elaeroix, Jersey, ses antU/uith, 
etc. (Jersky, i85<>) ; T. le Cerf, Larchipe! des lies Sormandes (i8(>3) ; 
G. Dupont, Le Cotentin et ses ilex ((‘iujii, 1870-1883) ; J. P. E. Havel. 
Les Cours royales des lies Sormandes ( 1H78) ; E PegoUOgier, Histoire 
des tics dr la Manche (iHHi); (*. .Voury, G^(do\^ir de Jersey (Paris 
and JerM*> , 18K6) ; 1 ). T. Anstrd and R, (L J,atham, Channel Islands 
(i 8(»5; .ud ed., rev. by K. T. Nitolle, 18113); Sir E Mae('ullo(h, 
Guermey Folklore (ed. Edith F. C'lirry, 1903); Socif?t(* Jerikiuwe, Rolls 
of the Assizes, 1304 ; I-ouis Selossr. I/i/e de Seek (Lille, 1911) ; J. Sinel, 
Geology of Jersey (Jersey, 1929) ; K, V. Carey. Channel Islands (1924). 
SoeieU Bulletin Annual. SoriiH^ Guemrsiiiise, Kf|>oii and 

Transactions. Report of the (\mimitlee f»f the Privy (j)uniil on the 
o^uestion of contributions to Imperial funds from the islanrls of Jersi*y, 
Guernsey and Man (Cmd. 2,580). 

CHANNEL TUNNEL. A tunnel under the English channel 
would be one of the engineering wondern of the world, and the 
longest ever made. The Simplon tunnel of 12 miles is the longest 
.so far built; the channel tunnel would be over 30 milca long, of 
which more than 20 w'ould be under the ofien .sc*a. Ilie authors of 
the channel tunnel scheme are confident that it could be made 
succeoafuliy, and their profXisals may lie thus .summarized; — 

Construction. — I'he tunnel would consist of two lubes or tun- 
nels of about 2ofl. diameter, driven about 50ft, apart and con- 
nected by frequent cross galleries. The tunnel would start in 
France near Wissant, between Boulogne and CaJais, and in Eng- 
land behind the Shakcs|>eare cliffs between Dover and Folkestone. 
The total length would be 31 mile». 

The traiDi would U* worked by electricity, and the i^ower station 
would be situated in Kent at some miles distance from the sea. 

The train time in such a tunnel would l>e about three (quarters 
of an hour and if luggage were examined on trains the 30 or 40 
minutes wasted in embarking and disembarking would be saved 
and the journey to Paris shortened by an hour and a half. 

A tube of about 10ft. diameter would be first driven from shore 
to shore to serve as a drainage tunnel and to take a light railway. 
Chambers would be excavated near the middle, and by this means 
additional facings would be provided for driving the two railway 
tunnels and the time of construction would thus be greatly 
sbortened. 
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CHANNEL TUNNEL 



FIQ. 1.— 'ENGLISH HALF. SHOWING SECTION OF TUNNEL FNOII iEHIND DOVER CLIFFS TO MID-CHANNEL. THE TUNNEL WOULD INCLUDE 
TWO TUBES IN THE IMPERMEABLE GREY CHALK, AND DRAINAGE HEADING WITH SHAFT ON THE SHORE. WHERE THE WATER WOULD BE 
PUMPED UP INTO THE SEA 


The estimated time for the whole work is five to six years. 

Cost. — The cost is estimated at between 25 and 30 million 
pounds. It is pro])osed that one-half the cost be borne by each 
country. The French companies interested in the scheme believe 
that it would be financially very profitable — perhaps a second Suez 
canal — and they have offered, if desired, to find the whole capital, 
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Fig. e. — CROSS sections of the proposed channel tunnel 

but the English companies would not entertain the idea and parlia- 
ment would not be likely to sanction it. 

The tunnel would be bored in the bed of grey chalk which out- 
crops on the cliffs on both sides, and which, the geologists say, 
continues right across the straits. Two preliminary tubes, each 
li miles long, have been driven from Sangatte n6ar Calais and 
from the shore under Shakespeare cliff, where the old works can 


be seen from the railway between Folkestone and Dover. Although 
these tubes were not lined, the percolation of water into them has 
been almost nil. The railway tunnels would be lined with steel 
throughout like the London tubes. 

The size of the tunnels would jiermit the passage of the largest 
continental express carriages with sleeping and restaurant cars. 
That English rolling stock can run on the continent was proved 
during the World War, but the broader and loftier French cars arc 
too big for the Engli.sh platforms and tunnels and bridges. 

The Southern railway, to meet this difficulty, propose to build 
a new electric railway direct from London to Dover to carr>' the 
continental traffic only. It would avoid the towns and be without 
.stations. The present railway lines would be quite unequal to the 
work of carrying the traffic exix‘Cted, and the new line should save 
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Fig. s. — details of the proposed twin channel tunnel, showing 
connecting gallery and drainage heading, also difference in 
THE size of ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL ROLLING STOCK 

another half hour on the journey. Victoria station is too small for 
the present traffic and cannot well be enlarged. A new continental 
terminus would therefore have to be built, probably at the junc- 
tion of Waterloo bridge road and Stamford street. 

From this station would run the half hourly sei^ice to Paris, 
the great international expresses to Berlin and Russia, to Brussels, 
Vienna, and Constantinople, to Rome and Naples, to Madrid and 
Lisbon, to Biarritz and to the Ririera and Switzerland. 

It is a great project, compiarable only to the Suez and Panama 
canals, and one which would do much to ensure the prosperous 
future of London and England. 

Hlitory of the Project. — ^Thc history of the channel tunnel 
is sad, dreary, and confused reading. It reflects no credit on any 
one concerned except the engineers who have perfected the 
scheme. A French engineer, Thom6 de Gamond (1807-75) 
1856 submitted to Napoleon III, the first scheme for a chaimel 
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Tig. 4 — longitudinal section of french half, showing level of tunnel from mid-channel to the mouth of the tunnel 

IN FRANCE. BEHIND CAP BLANC NEZ. BETWEEN CALAIS AND BOULOGNE. WITH DRAINAGE HEADING AND SHAFT FOR PUMPS ON SEA- 
SHORE NEAR SANGATTE 


tunnel, and he was joined in his work by our j?reat engineers. 
Isambard Brunei, Joseph Lock, and Robert Stephenson, and later 
by Sir John Hawkshaw. Queen Victoria and the prince consort 
were enthusiastic, and the project was seriously taken up by the 
railway companies on each side of the channel. A convention with 
(he French Government to regulate it was signed in 1S75. Then 
the bitter rivalr>' of the South Eastern and the Chatham and 
Dover railway companies created difficulties. The politicians he- 
ean to play their part. Gladstone, John Bright, Lord Lansdowne. 
and Lord Salisbury w‘t*re keen supt>orters; Joseph Chamberlain 
and the War Office opposed. The subject was referred to a joint 
select committee of the Commons, which considered many retx>rts 
by generals in favour of (he projK)sal and a memorandum by Lord 
Wolselcy, which was a philippic against it. They decided against 
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Fig. S. — PLAN OF THE FRENCH PORTION OF PROPOSED CHANNEL TUNNEL. 
SHOWING POSITION OF CUSTOM HOUSE. JUNCTION WITH THE NORTHERN 
RAILWAY OF FRANCE. AND THE ROUTE OF THE TUNNEL TO MID-CHANNEL. 

the pro{x>sal by 6 to 4. Lord Lansdowne, the chairman, voting with 
the minority. Since that date the succeeding British Governments 
have all o]:^sed the scheme. 

Bkriot Iwded in his aeroplane at Dover in iQog, and a ^n* 
taneous^movement in the House of Commons resulted in the forma- 
tion of a channel tunnel committee which ultimate^ numbered 
o\^r 400 members of parliament, under the chairmanship of Sir 
Arthur Fell. The Labour Party joined en bloc, and Mr. Asquith 
promised to have enquiries made. The World War broke out and 


nothing could \k^ done. Mr. Lloyd George promised to make 
more enquiries. Mr. Bonar Law and Mr. Baldwin made no move. 
Mr. MacDonald in July 1924 offered to con.sult all the living ex- 
Prime Ministers. The five met. and, after a 40 minutes meeting, 
rejected the project, although a majority amongst M.P.s of two 
to one sup|X)rted it. Mr. Winston S. Churchill in an article in the 
Weekly Dispatch (July 27, 1924), wrote: “There is no doubt 
about their promptitude. The question is: Was their decision 
right or wrong? 1 do not hesitate to say it was WTong.” 

So the channel tunnel scheme was again shelved, but it cannot 
be killed. It is unquestionably the greatest engineering proposal 
before the world and in the words of Marshal I’och .spoken at a 
gathering at the Cercle Interallie, Paris, in 19:.^ “If the channel 
tunnel had been built it might have prevented the war, and in any 
event it would have shortened its duration by one half,” 

The French Channel Tunnel Company has a concession from 
their Government and can resume work at any moment, but the 
English Channel Tunnel Company can do nothing without an act 
of parliament to which no British Government has yet consented. 

Bini.iocpAriiv. — Blur Book, Joint Selerl Committee, Report and 
Evidence, iHHa (47) ; “Lc Tunnel sou.s-*marin,“ Albert Surtiaux, gen. 
man. Nord railway of France, firvue drs Prux Afon(lt‘\, (hi. 
"Channel Tunnel,” pa|)er read to Royal Society of Arts, Dec. 17, 
•Vrthur Fell, M,P. ; Military Aspret of the Tunnel, Lord Sydenham of 
Tombe, June 20, 1014; .Article Weekly Pispatih, July 27, 1924* 
Win.'itcm S. Churchill; “Engineering Features of ('hannel Tunnel,'* 
Paiicr, Institute of Structural Fmgineern, May (>, 1927, V'ves Ic 
Troequer. (A. F.) 

CHi^NING, WILLUM ELLERY (1780-1842). Ameri- 
can divine and philanthropist, was born in Newport (K 1 ), April 
7, 1780. Channing seemed to have inherited from his father 
sweetness of temper and warmth of affection, and from his mother 
that strong moral discernment and straightforward rectitude of 
purpose and action which formed striking features of his char- 
acter. He prepared for college in New London under the care 
of his uncle, the Rev. Henry Channing, to this jHTiod tracing 
the lieginning of hi.s spiritual life, and in 1794 entered Harvard 
college. In his college vacations he taught at Lancaster (Mass ), 
and in term time he stinted himself in food to .save time for 
study — an experiment which produced acute dysiK'psia. Never- 
theless, he felt that he got little good from his college course. 

After graduating in 1798, he lived at Richmond as tutor in 
the family of David Meade Randolph, U.S. marshal for Virginia. 
He returned “a thin and pallid invalid,” to s|K*nd a year and a half 
in Newport, which had always delighted him by its beauty, and in 
1802 went to Cambridge as regent (or general proctor; in Har- 
vard; in the autumn of 1802 be began to preach. On June 1, 1803, 
he was ordained pastor of the Federal street Congregational church 
in Boston. He did not become known as *The apostle of Unitari- 
anism” until after his sermon preached at the ordination of the 
Rev, Jared Sparks in 1819 and the publication of his articles in 
The Christian Disciple, “Objections to Unitarian Christianity Con- 
sidered” and ‘iThe Moral Argument against Calvinism.” He took 
a keen Interest in all public questions; and in 1816 he preached 
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a sermon on war which led to the organization of the Massachu- 
setts peace society. His sermon on ^‘Religion, a Social Principle,” 
helped to procure the omission from the slate constitution of 
the third article of Part I., which made compulsory a tax for the 
support of religious worship. In Aug. 1821 he undertook a journey | 
abroad, where he met many distinguished men of letters, including ! 
Wordsworth and Coleridge; the latter wrote of him, *'He has the 
love of wisdom and the wisdom of love.’* 

As a result of a visit to the West Indies he began to write bis 
book Slavery (1835), in which he asserted that “man cannot be 
justly held and used as property”; that the tendency of slavery 
is morally, intellectually, and domestically bad; that emancipa- 
tion, however, should not be forced on slave-holders by govern- 
mental interference, but by an enlightened public conscience. 
He declined to identify himself with the abolitionists, whose motto 
was ^‘Immediate Emancipation” and whose passionate agitation 
he thought unsuited to the work they were attempting. In 1837 
he published Thouffhts on the Evils of a Spirit of Conquest, and 
on Slavery: A Letter on the Annexation of Texas to the United 
States, addressed to Henry Clay— arguing that the Texan revolt 
from Mexican rule was largely the work of land-speculators, and 
of those who resolved “to throw Texas open to slave-holders and 
slaves” — and warning of its serious consequences. Channing's 
pamphlet Emancipation (1B40) dealt with the success of eman- 
cipation in the West Indies, as related in Josquh John Gurney s 
Familiar Letters to Henry Clay of Kentucky (1840). In 1842 he 
published The Duty of the Free States; or Remarks Suggested by 
the Case of the Creole, a careful analysis of the letter of com- 
plaint from the American to the British government, and a de- 
fence of the position taken by the British government. On Aug. 

1, 1842, he delivered at I^nox (Mass.) an address celebrating 
the anniversary of emancipation in the British West Indies. Two 
months later, Oct. 2, 1842, he died at Bennington, Vermont. 

Physically, Channing was short and slight; his eyes were un- 
naturally large; hi.s voice wonderfully clear. He was not a great 
pastor, and lacked social tact, but by the few who knew him well 
he wu.s almost worshipped. His sermons were noted for their 
rare simplicity and gracefulness of style. To the name “Unitarian” 
Channing objected strongly, thinking “unity” as abstract a word 
as “trinity” and as little expressing the close fatherly relation 
of God to man. It is to be noted that he strongly objected to the 
growth of “Unitarian orthodoxy” and its increasing narrowness. 
Channing believed in historic Christianity and in the story of the 
resurrection, “a fact which comes to me with a certainty 1 find 
in few ancient histories,” although he held that the Scriptures 
were not inspired but merely records of inspiration. In the con- 
troversies into which ho was forced he continually displayed the 
greatest breadth and catholicity of view. The differences in New 
England churches he considered were largely verbal, and he said 
that “would Trinitarians tell us what they mean, their system 
would generally be found little else than a mystical form of the 
Unitarian doctrine.” His opposition to Calvinism was so great, 
however, that even in 1812 ho declared “existence a curse” if 
Calvinism be true. I’ossibly bis boldest and most elaborate de- 
fence of Unitarianlsm was his sermon on Unitariamsm most fa* 
vourahle to Piety, preached in 1826, and the election sermon of 
1830 was his greatest pica for spiritual and intellectual freedom. 

Charming’s reputation as an author was probably based largely 
on his publication in The Christian Examiner of Remarks on the. 
Character and Writintts of John Milton (182O), Remarks on the 
Life and Character of Napoleon Bonaparte (1827-28), and an 
Essay on the Character and Writings of F^nelon (iSig). An 
Essay on Self -Culture introduced Franklin lectures delivered in 
Boston in 1838. Channing was an intimate friend of Horace Mann, 
and his views on the education of children are stated by Elizabeth 
Palmer Peabody to have anticipated those of Froebcl. His Com* 
pkte Works have appeared in various editions since 1841. 

See the Memoir by W. H. rhanniiig (1848) ; Elizabeth P. Peabody, 
Reminiscences of the Rev, William Chanmng, D,D, (1880), in- 
timate but inexact; J. W. Chadwick, William EUery Channing, Minis- 
ter of Religion (1901); W, M. Salter, '^Channiitf as a Social Ke> 
former,” Unitarian Revieu* (March 1888) ; and C. W. Eliot, Four 
A meriran Leaders ( 1 goh) . 


DE GESTE 

CHANSONS DE OESTE^ the name given to the epic chron- 
icles which take so prominent a place in the literature of France 
from the 1 ith to the 15th century. Gaston Paris defined a chanson 
de geste ^s a song the subject of which is a series of historical 
facts or gesta. These facts form the centre around which are 
grouped sets of poems, called cycles. It seems probable that as 
early as the 9th century epic poems began to be chanted by the 
itinerant minstrels vtho are known as jongleurs. It is conjectured 
that in a base Latin fragment of the lotb century we possess a 
translation of a poem on the siege of Girona. Gaston Paris dates 
from this lost epic the open expression of what be calls “the epic 
fermentation” of France. But the earliest existing chanson de geste 
is also by far the noblest and most famous, the Chanson de Roland 
{see Roland). It is in the crowd of looser and later poems, less 
fully characterized, that we can best study the form of the typical 
chanson de geste. These epics were national and historical; their 
anonymous writers composed them spontaneously, to a common 
model, with little regard to the artificial niceties of style. The ear- 
lier examples are monotonous, primitive and superficial. Two 
great merits, however, all the best of these poems possess, force 
and lucidity; they are full of Gallic pride, they breathe the spirit 
of an indomitable warlike energy. All their figures belong to the 
same social order of things, and all illustrate the same fighting 
aristocracy. The moving principle is that of chivalry, and what is 
presented is, invariably, the life of a mediaeval soldier. 

Perhaps the most important cycle of chansons de geste was that 
which was collected around the name of Charlemagne, and was 
known as the Geste du rot, A group of this cycle dealt with thi* 
history of the mother of the emperor, and with Charlemagne him- 
self down to the coming of Roland. To this group belong Bertha 
Greatjoot and Aspremont, both of the 12th century, and a variety 
of chansons dealing with the childhood of Charlemagne and of 
Ogier the Dane. A second group deals with the struggle of Charle- 
magne with his rebellious vassals. This includes Gtrars de Viatic 
and Ogier the Dane, both of the 13th century or late 1 2th A third 
group follows Charlemagne and his peers to the East. It is in the 
principal of these poems, The Pilgrimage to Jerusalem, that Alex- 
andrine verse tinst makes its appearance in French literature. This 
must belong to the beginning of the i2lh century. A fourth group, 
antecedent to the Spanish war, is of c, 1200; it includes Aiqnin, 
Fivraltras and Otinel. The fifth class discusses the war in Sjiain, 
and it is to this that Roland Ix^longs; there are minor epics dealing 
with the events of Roncevaux, and independent chansons of Gui de 
Bourgogfie, Gaidon and Anscis de Carthage. A sixth and last 
group deals with events up to the death of Charlemagne; this con- 
tains Huon de Bordeaux and a vast number of poems of minor 
importance. 

Another cycle is that of Duke William Shortnose, La Geste de 
Guillaume. It includes the very early and interesting Departure of 
the Aimcri Children, Aliscans and Rainoart. This cycle deals with 
the heroes of the South who remained faithful to the throne. The 
IK)cms belonging to it are numerous. These chansons find their 
direct opposites in those which form the great cycle of La Geste 
de Doon dc Maycncc, sometimes called “la faulse geste,” because 
it deals with the feats of the traitors, of the rebellious family of 
Ganelon. This is the geste of the Northmen, always hostile to the 
Carlovinglan dynasty. It comprises some of the most famous of 
the chansons, in particular Parise la duchesse and The Four Sons 
of Aymon. Several of its sections are the production of a known 
poet, Raimbert of Paris. From this triple division of the main 
body of the chansons arc excluded certain poems of minor impor- 
tance. 

All the best of the early chansons de geste are written in ten- 
syllable verse, divided into stanzas or laisses of different length, 
united by a single assonance. Rhyme came in with the ijtb cen* 
tur>\ and had the effect in languid bards of weakening the narra- 
tive; the sing-song of it led at last to the abandonment of verse in 
favour of plain historical prose. 

See G. Paris, Hisioire paiHgue de Chaelrmagne (1865) and La 
Utliraiure fran^aise au moyen dge (1890) ; P. Meyer, Reckerckes smr 
npopit francaise (ia67) ; A. LoOgfion. Las Quatra Fils Ahnon, etc. 
(1879) ; L. Gautier, Lf.s Epopdrs francaises (4 voh., 1878-94). 



CHANT— CHANTREY BEQUEST 


CHANTy the name given to the tunes used in the English 
Church since the Reformation for the psalms and canticles (Fr. 
chant, from Lat. cantare, to sing). For the chant or cantus frmus 
of the Roman Church see Plain Soko. In the English chant each 
section consists of a reciting note of indefinite length, followed by 
a phrase in regular time called a ''mediation.'' Chants are ''single," 
if written for one verse only, “double," if for two, “Quadruple" 
chants for four verses have also been written. 

CHANTABUN or CHANTABURI, the principal town of 
the Siamese province of the same name, on the east side of the 
Gulf of Siam, in 102® 6' E., 120® 38' N. It has a small, very mixed 
population of Annamese, Sbans, Burmese and Cambodians and 
lies about 12m. from the sea on a river which is navigable for 
boats and has good anchorage for light-draught vessels inside the 
bar. The trade is chiefly in rubies and sapphires from the mines of 
the Krat and Pailin districts, pepper, cardamoms and rosewood. 
In 1905 Chantabun was made the headquarters of a high commis- 
sioner, with jurisdiction extending over the coast districts from 
the Nam Wen on the east to Cape Liant on the west, which were 
thus united to form a provincial division (Monton). Chantabun 
has been since the 1 7th century, and still is, a stronghold of the 
Roman Catholic missionaries, and the Christian element amongst 
the population is greater here than anywhere else in Siam. 

CHANT^A, a city of north-western Spain, in the province 
of Lugo. It is situated on the left bank of the Rio de Chantada, a 
small right-hand tributary of the river Mine, and on the main road 
from Lugo to Orensc. Pop. (1920) 13,541. Chantada is the chief 
town of the fertile region between the Mino and the heights of 
El Faro. Despite the lack of railway communication, it has a 
thriving trade in grain, flax, potatoes and dairy produce. 

CHANTAGE, a demand for money backed by the threat of 
scandalous revelations, the French equivalent of “blackmail." 

CHANTAL, JANE FRANCES. Bakoness de (1572-1641), 
a French saint and the founder of the Order of the Visitation, 
was born on Jan. 28, 1572, at Dijon, the daughter of the presi- 
dent of the parlcmcnt of Burgundy. At the age of 20 she married 
Baron de Chantal, but on bis death, four years later, resolved to 
devote herself to the religious life. In 1604 she met St. Francis 
de Sales, and her four children now being provided for, she 
departed for Annecy where she founded the Congregation of the 
Visitation in June i6io. She was canonized in 1767, her feast 
being observed on Aug. 2 1 . 

See F. M. de Chauay, Ste, /. F, dr Chantal, 8 volt, (1874-79) ; 
H, Brcmotid, Sainte Chantal (1912) ; and The Spirit of St, J. F, de 
Chantal as shtmn in her Letters (1922). 

CHANTA^LLE, an edible fungus, known botanicaily as 
Cantharellm cibarius (family, Hyrnienoroycetes) found in woods 
in summer. It is golden yellow, somewhat inversely conical in 
shape and about 2in. broad and high. The cap is flattened above 
with a central depression and a thick lobed irregular margin. Run- 
ning down into the stem from the cap are a number of shallow 
thick gills. The substance of the fungus is dry and opaque with a 
peculiar smell suggesting ripe apricots or plums. The flesh is whit- 
ish tinged with yellow. The chantarelle is sold in the markets on the 
continent of Europe, where it forms a regular article of food, 
but seems little known in Britain though often plentifid in the 
New Forest and elsewhere. Before being cooked chantareUes 
should be allowed to dry, and then thrown into boiling water. 
They may then be stewed in butter or oil, or, cut up, with meat. 

CHANTAVOINE^ HENRI (1850-1918), French man of 
letters, was bom at Montpellier on Aug. 6, 1S50, and died at 
Galuire (Rhdne) on Aug. 15, 191S. He was asaadated with the 
Nouvelle Revue from its foundation in 1879, and he joined the 
Journal des dibats in X884. His poems include Pokmes stnehes 
(1377), Satires contemporaistes (1881), Ad memoriam (1884), 
Au fil des fours (1889). 

CHANTILLY, a town of northern France, in the department 
of Oiie, 35 m. N. of Paris on the Northern railway to St. Quentin. 
Pop. (1936) Sfi 73 . It is situated to the north of the forest of 
Chantilly and is one of the favourite Parisian resorts. Its name 
was long associated with the manufacture, now decayed, of lace 
and hlo^: it is still more celebrated for its ch&teau and its park 
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(laid out originally in the i7tb century), and as the scene of 
the annual races of the French Jockey Club. The ch&teau con- 
sists of the palace built from 1876 to 1885 and of an older por- 
tion adjoining it known as the chatelet. In the reign of Charles 
VI. the lordship belonged to Pierre d'Orgemont, chancellor of 
France. In 1484 it passed to the bou.se of Montmorency, and in 
1632 to the house of Cond&. Louis 11 ., prince dc Cond^, enjoyed 
here the society of La Bruyere, Racine, Moliere, Lu Fontaine. 
Boileau and others. The stables close to the racecourse were 
built from 17x9 to 1735 by the duke of Bourbon. The grand 
ch&teau was destroyed about the time of the Revolution, but the 
ch&tclet still remains one of the finest s|)fciniens of Renaissance 
architecture in France. The chateau d'Enghien, facing the en- 
trance to the grand ch&teau, was built in 1770 as a guest-house. 
In 1830 the estate passed into the hands of Henri, due d'Aumalc, 
fourth son of Louis Philippe. In 1852 the house of Orleans was 
declared incaixiblc of possessing property in I'rancc, and Chan- 
tilly was accordingly sold by auction, but passed buck into the 
hands of the due d'Aumale who built the palace, on the founda- 
tions of the grand chateau. He installed in the chfitclct a valuable 
library and a collection of paintings. In 18S6 he gave the park 
and ch&teau with its collections to the Institute of France in trust 
for the nation. reser\’ing to himself only a life interest. 

CHANTREY, SIR FRANCIS LEGATT (1781-1841). 
English sculptor, was born on April 7, 1781, at Norton, near Shef- 
field. After receiving lessons in carving and painting, Cbtmlrey 
went to try his fortune in Dublin and Edinburgh, and finally (1802) 
in London. He exhibited pictures at the A( ademy for some years 
from 1804, but from 1807 onwards devoted himself mainly to 
sculpture. His first imaginative work in sculpture was the model 
of the head of Satan, which was exhibited at the Royal Academy 
in 1808. He afterwards executed for Cireenwich hospital four 
colossal busts of the admirals Duncan, Howe, Vincent and Nelson; 
and the next bust which he executed, that of Horne Tookc, pro- 
cured him commissions to the extent of £12,000. He received 
many honours, was elected R.A. in 1818. and received a knight- 
hood in 1835. suddenly on Nov. 25, 1H41. 

His principal works are the statues of Washington in the State 
House at Boston, U.S.A.; of George HI. in the Guildhall, London; 
of George IV. at Brighton; of Pitt in Hanover Square, London; 
of James Watt in Westminster Abbey; of Canning in Liverpool; 
of Lord President Blair and Lord Melville in Edinburgh. Of his 
equestrian .statues the most famous are those of Sir Thomas 
Munro in Calcutta and the duke of Wellington in front of the 
London Exchange. But the finest of Chantrey s works are his 
busts and bis delineations of children. The figures of two children 
asleep in each other's arms, which form n monumental design in 
Lichfield cathedral, have always l>een admired for beauty, sim- 
plicity and grace. Allan Cunningham and We(‘kes were his chief 
assistants, and were indeed the active executants of many works 
that pass under Chantrey’s name. See A. J. Raymond, Life attd 
work of Sir Francis Chantrey (1904); for his will see Chantkey 
Bequest. 

CHANTREY BEQUEST. By the will dated Dec. 31, 1840, 
Sir Francis Chantrey {q,v.), left bis whole residuary personal 
estate after the decease or on the second marriage of his widow 
(less certain specified annuities and bequests) in trust for the 
president and trustees of the Royal Academy (or in the event of 
the dissolution of the Royal Academy, to such society as might 
take its place), the income to be devoted to the encouragement 
of British fine art in painting and .sculpture only, by “the pur- 
chase of works of fine art of the highest merit . v . that can be 
obtained." The funds might be allowed to accumulate for nut 
more than five years; works by British or foreign artists might 
be acquired, so long as such works were entirely executed in Great 
Britain, The prices were to be “liberal." and no sympathy for 
an artist or his family was to influence the selection or the pur- 
chase of works, which were to be acquired solely on the ground 
of intrinsic merit. No commission or orders might be given: the 
works must finished before purchase. An annual sum of £300 
and £50 was to be paid to the president of the Royal Academy and 
the secretary respectively, for the discharge of their duties in 
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carrying out the provisions of the will. 

Lady Chantrey died in 1875, and two years later the fund be- 
came available for the purchase of paintings and sculptures. The 
capital sum amounted to £105,000. Galleries in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum at South Kensington were at first used, until in 
1898 the Royal Academy arranged with the Treasury for the 
transference of the collection to the National Gallery of British 
Art, which had been erected by Sir Henry Tate at Millbank. 

A growing discontent with the interpretation by the Royal 
Academy of the terms of the will found forcible expression in the 
press in 1903, and a debate in the House of Lords led to the 
appointment of a select committee of that House (June to Aug. 
1904). Its report made recommendations with a view to the pre- 
vention of certain former errors of administration, but dismissed 
other charges against the Academy. A memorandum was issued 
by the Royal Academy (Feb. 1905) disagreeing with certain 
recommendations, but allowing others. 

See The Administration of the Chantrey Bequest^ by D. S. MacColl 
(1Q04), a highly cuntroversial publication; Chantrey and His Bequest, 
by Arthur Fish, a complete illustrated record of the purchases, etc. 
(1Q04) ; The Royal Academy, its Uses and Abuses, by H. J. Laidlay 
(1898), controversial; Report from the Select Committee of the House 
of Lords on the Chantrey Trust; together with the Proceedings of the 
Committee, Minutes of Evidence and Appendix (1904). 

CHANT ROYAL, one of the fixed forms of verse invented 
by the ingenuity of the poets of mediaeval France. It is com- 
posed of five verses, identical in arrangement, of 11 lines each, 
and of an envoi of five lines. All the verses are written on the 
five rhymes exhif)ited in the first verse, the entire poem, there- 
fore, consisting of 60 lines in the course of which five rhymes are 
repeated. It has been conjectured that the chant royal is an 
extended ballade, or rather a ballade conceived upon a larger 
scale; but which form preceded the other appears to be un- 
certain. On this point Henri de Croi, who wrote about these 
forms of verse in his Art et science de rhetorique (1493), throws 
no light. He dwells, however, on the great dignity of what he 
calls the “Champt Royal,” and says that those who defy with 
success the ardour of its rules deserve crowns and garlands for 
their pains. Ftienne Pasquier (i5.n;-i6i5) points out the fact 
that the chant royal, by its length and the rigidity of its struc- 
ture, is better fitted than the ballade for solemn and pompous 
themes. In old French, the most admired chants royaux are those 
of Clement Marot ; his Chant royal chrestien, with its refrain 
Sant<!* uu corps, et Paradis k r&ine, 

was celebrated. Theodore de Banville defines the chant royal as 
essentially belonging to ages of faith, when its subjects could be 
either the exploits of a hero of royal race or the processional 
.splendours of religion. La Fontaine was the latest of the French 
poets to attempt the chant royill, until it was resuscitated in 
modern times. 

This species of poem was unknown in English mediaeval litera- 
ture and was only introduced into Great Britain in the last 
quarter of the 19th century. The earliest chant royal in English 
was that published by Edmund Gosse in 1877, “The Praise of 
Dionysus.” 

In the middle ages the chant royal was largely used for the 
praise of the Virgin Mary. Eustache Deschamps (1340-1410) 
distinguishes these Marian chants royaux, which were called 
“serventois,” by the absence of an envoi. These poems are first 
mentioned by Rutebeuf, a tronv^re %o{ the 13th century. The 
chant royal is practically unknown outside French and English 
literature. 

CHANTRY, a small chapel in or adjoining a church, endowed 
for maintaining priests to chant masses for the soul of the foun- 
der or of some one named by him. It generally contained the 
founder’s tomb and had an entrance from the outside for the 
chantry priest. The word ia, applied either to the endowment 
funds or to the chapel itself. 

CHANUTE, a city of Neosho county, Kansas, U.S.A., 120m. 
S. S.W. of Kansas City, near the Neosho river. It is on Federal 
highway 73W, and is served by the Missouri-Kan^s-Texas and 
the Santa Fe railways. The population in 1925 (State census) 
was 9,829 (93% native white). Ghanute is in the mid-continent 


oil and gas field, and is surrounded by a fine farming and fruit- 
growing country. Shale and clay are found near by. Shale-gas 
provides a cheap industrial fuel. The city is headquarters ot a 
division of the Santa Fe system. It has smelters, refineries, rail- 
road shops, flour-mills, vitrified brick, tile, cement and glass 
works. The factory output in 1927 was valued at $3,208,520. 

Four towns — New Chicago, Tioga, Chicago Junction and Alli- 
ance — founded here about 1870, were consolidated in 1872, and 
named after Octave Chanute (b. 1832), civil engineer and aero- 
nautist, who was the engineer of the railway then under construc- 
tion. Natural gas and oil were discovered in 1899, and Chanute 
became an important centre in the contest of the Kansas inde- 
pendent refineries with the Standard Oil Company, 

CHANZY, ANTOINE EUGENE ALFRED (1823- 
1883), French general, was born at Nouart (Ardennes) on March 
18, 1823. The son of a cavalry officer, he was educated at the naval 
school at Brest, but enlisted in the artillery, and was commis- 
sioned in the Zouaves in 1843. Although he acquired an excellent 
professional reputatioA during war service in Algeria and in Lom- 
bardy, he was in bad odour at the War Office on account of sus- 
pected contributions to the press, and at the outbreak of the 
Franco-German War was refused a brigade command. After the 
revolution, however, the government of national defence gave him 
command of the XVT. Corps of the army of the Loire. (For the 
operations of the Orleans campaign which followed, see Franco- 
German War.) After the second battle of Orleans and the sep- 
aration of the two wings of the French army, Chanzy was ap- 
pointed to command that in the west, designated the second army 
of the Loire. He displayed conspicuous moral courage in the 
fighting from Beaugency to the Loire, in his retreat to Le Mans, 
and in retiring to Laval behind the Maycnne. He was made a 
grand officer of the Legion of Honour, and was elected to the 
National Assembly. At the beginning of the commune, Chanzy. 
then at Paris, fell into the hands of the insurgents, by whom he 
was liberated on giving his parole not to serve against them. A 
ransom of £40,000 was also paid by the Government for him. In 
1872 he became a member of the committee of defence and com- 
mander of the VII. Army Corps, and in 1873 w’as appointed gov- 
ernor of Algeria, where he re- 
mained for six years. In 1875 he 
w'as elected a life senator, in 187S 
received the grand cross of the 
Legion of Honour, and in 1879, 
without his consent, was nomi- 
nated for the presidency of the 
republic, receiving a third of the 
total votes. For two years he was 
ambassador at St. Petersburg 
(Leningrad). He died suddenly, 
while commanding the VT. Army 
Corps at Chalons-sur-Mame, on 
Jan. 4, 1883, and his remains re- 
ceived a state funeral. He was 
the author of La Deuxiime Ar- 
m/c de la Loire (1872). 

See J. M. Villefranche, Historie 
du Giniral Chanzy (1890). 

CHAOS, in the Hesiodic the- 
ogony, the infinite empty space 
which existed before all things 
(Theog. 116. 123). It is not. 
however, a mere vacuum, being 
A clouds and darkness; 

A, CHANTRY TOMB. CHRIST. .. j-wt 

CHURCH. HAMPSHIRE (c. 1530). B. it proceed Erebus and Nyx 

CHANTRY TOMB OF PRINCE (Night), whosc children arc 
ARTHUR. WORCESTER CATHEDRAL Acthcr (uppcT dir) and Hemera 
(c. ISOS) (Day). In the Orphic cosmog- 

ony the origin of all goes back to Chronos, the personification 
of time, who produces Aether and Chaos. In the Aristophanic 
parody (Birds, 691 ) the winged Eros in conjunction with gloomy 
Chaos brings forth the race of birds. The later Roman conception 
(Ovid. Metom, i. 7) makes Chaos the original crude, shapeless 
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mass, into which the architect of the world introduces order and 
harmony, and from which individual forms are created. When 
contrasted with cosmos (the orderly universe) the word has 
various meanings; — the space between heaven and earth; the 
underworld and its ruler; the immeasurable darkness; the indef- 
inite in space and time. In modem usage ''chaos” denotes a state 
of disorder and confusion. 

CHAPACURAN, a tribe or small group of tribes of South 
American Indians, regarded on rather slender evidence as consti- 
tuting an independent linguistic stock. The stock, which com- 
prises the Ites, Pawumwas and other smaller tribes in addition to 
the Chapacuras, seems to have occupied the whole of the basin 
of the Rio Blanco in north-eastern Bolivia, together with the Gua- 
pore from the mouth of the Blanco to its confluence with the 
Mamore, as well as the eastern tributaries of the Guapor^ between 
12® and 13® S. Lat. The Chapacuras themselves lived on the Rio 
Blanco and about lake Chitiopa. They were a peaceful, sedentary* 
agricultural folk, whose culture was generally similar to that ol 
the Chiquitos (q.v.). The Pawumwas go almost naked, and use 
the blow-gun with poisoned darts. 

Sec G. dc Crcqui-Montfort and P. Rivet, Linguistique Bolivienne; 
La famille Unguistique Capakura (J. Soc. Americanistes de Paris 
ln.s.], vol. X., pp. 119-173); J. D. Haseman, Some notes on the 
Pawumwa Indians (American Anthropologist ln.s.], vol. xiv., pp. 

CHAPAIS, JOSEPH AMABLE THOMAS (1858- ), 

Canadian lawyer, statesman and historian, was born at St. Denis- 
de-la-Bouteillerie, Quebec, on March 23, 1858, son of Senator 
J. C. Chapais, one of the “Fathers of Confederation.” Joseph 
Chapais was educated at St. Anne's college, Laval university, and 
was called to the Quebec bar in 1879. In March 1892 he was 
called to the legislative council of Que^c, was a minister without 
IH)rtfolio in the Taillon Government, and was elected leader of the 
Government in the executive council (Jan. 1893) ; speaker of the 
legislative council (April 1895); president of the executive coun- 
cil (May 1896), and minister of colonization and mines (Jan. 
1897). He retired from office in May, 1897. From 1884 to 1901 
Chapais edited Le Courrier du Canada of Quebec. In 1907 he 
was appointed professor at Laval university, and has published 
several works on history and law, including Cours d*Histoire du 
Canada^ 1760-1814 (4 vols., 1916-23); Jean Talon (1904); and 
Le Marquis de Montcalm (1911). On Dec. 31, 1919, he was 
called to the senate of Canada. 

CHAPARRAL, a mixed forest formation of low hard-leaved, 
stunted trees and shrubs resulting from short, wet, cool winters 
and long, arid, hot summers. The word is believed to have been 
derived from chaparrOf the Spanish name for live oak. Chaparral 
grows slowly and shrubs 25 years old will usually average not 
more than 2 or 3 in. in diameter and 5 or 6 ft. in height. This 
type of forest growth occurs chiefly in southern California in the 
United States, along the coast of Chile, in Europe and Asia along 
the Mediterranean and as far east as Turkistan, in Africa near 
the Cape of Good Hope and on the southern and southwestern 
coasts of Australia and Tasmania. Its chief economic value lies 
in its ability to conserve water supply, which it accomplishes be- 
low the surface through its root system and above the surface 
by breaking the force of hot winds and shading the ground to 
prevent evaporation. 

Of the 150 different species of woody plants believed to exist 
in the chaparral of Southern California 20 dominant types — 
among them chamise, manzanita, ceanothus, sumac, sage, scrub 
oak and buckthorn (qq.v ,) — represent 90% of the growth. In 
former times the Indians used the nuts, berries and seeds of sev- 
eral of the varieties for food. Some species were once in demand 
as fuel supply and others are still used for fencing. The bee 
industry flourishes in the chaparral region, several profusely 
flowering shrubs, as the black sage, being excellent honey plants. 
It is estimated that there are 5,500,000 acres of chaparral in the 
United States. Chaparral formations protect the upper water- 
sheds of the coastal streams in C!alifomia for a distance of about 
450 miles. 

CHAFBOOK, the comparatively modem name applied by 
booksdlers and bibliophiles to the little stitched tracts written 
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for the common people and formerly circulated in England, Scot- 
land and the American colonies by itinerant dealers or chapmen, 
consisdng chiefly of vulgarized versions of popular stories, such 
as Tom Thumb , Jack the Giant Killer^ Mother Shipton, and 
Reynard the Fox — travels, biographies and religious treatises. 
Few of the older chapbooks exist. Samuel Pepys collected some 
of the best and bad them bound into small quarto volumes which 
he called Vulgaria; also four volumes of a smaller size, which he 
lettered Penny Witticisms^ Penny Merriments, Penny Compli- 
ments and Fenny Godlinesses. The early chapbooks wTre the di- 
rect descendants of the black letter tracts of Wynkyn dc Worde. 
It was in France that the printing-press first began to supply 
reading for the common people. At the end of the 15th century 
there was a large popular literature of farces, talcs in verse and 
prose, satires, almanacs, etc., stitched together so as to contain a 
few leaves, and circulated by itinerant booksellers, known as col- 
porteurs. Most early English chapbooks are adaptations or trans- 
lations of these French originals, and were introduced into Eng- 
land early in the i6th century. The chapbooks of the 17th cen- 
tury present us with valuable illustrations of the manners of the 
time; one of the best known is that containing the story of Dick 
Whittington. In France literature of this kind has been the ob- 
ject of close and systematic study, and LTIistoire des livres 
populaircs ou de la litierature du colportage by Charles Nisard 
(1854) goes deeply into the subject. Amongst English books may 
be mentioned Notices oj Fugitive Tracts and Chapbooks, by J 
O. Halliwell-Phillipps (1849); Chapbooks of the 18th Century, 
by John Ashton (1882), and some reprints by the Villon Society 
in 1885. 

CHAPE, a cover or metal plate, such as the cap upon the 
needle in the compass, also the transverse guard of a sword 
which protects the hand (Fr. chape, a hood, cope or sheath ) ; also, 
a support or catch to attach one thing to another, as the hook on 
a belt to which the sword is fa.stcned; and the tip of a fox's brush. 

CHAPEL, a place of religious worship, cither a subordinate 
division of a church, or a separate building distingui.shed from a 
church by the special conditions of its foundation or use. 
Capvlla, the diminutive of cappa, a cloak, was the name given to 
the shrine in which the cloak {cappa brevior) of St. Martin was 
kept and carried about by the Frankish kings on their journeys, 
when oaths were taken on it. This peculiar use was transferred 
to any sanctuary containing relics, the priest of which was called 
capellanus or chaplain. By a further extension, the word was 
identified with all places of worship which were not mother 
churches (ecclesiac matrices), so as to include a large number of 
miscellaneous foundations. Most nearly akin to the original 
meaning is the application of the term to the oratories attached 
to royal residences. Thus the Sainte Chaj>elle, the palace chapel 
at Paris, consecrated in 1248, was built by St. Louis to enshrine 
the relic of the Crown of Thorns, ransomed by him from the 
Venetians, who held it in i)awn from John of Brienne, the Latin 
emperor of the East. In tiie next century, chapels were founded 
by princes of the French royal house at Bourges, Riom and else- 
where for which the same title was adopted. Such chapels royal 
were usually founded as collegiate establishments, like Edward 
III.’s chajpcls of St. Stephen at Westminster and St. George at 
Wind.sor. Collegiate chajiels were also founded by prelates and 
noblemen in connection with their castles and manor-hou.ses, such 
as the chapel of St. Mary and the Holy Angels at the gate of the 
palace at York, founded by Archbishop Roger (1154-81), and 
that of St. Elizabeth Ixrfore the gate of Wolvesey Castle at Win- 
chester, founded by Bishop John of Pontoi.se ( 1282-1304). 

The chapel of the castle or manor-hou.se, however, was generally 
served by a single domestic chaplain. For oratories in connection 
with private houses an episcopal licence was required, so as to 
safeguard the rights of the churches in whose parishes they were 
established. Though frequently within the house itself, they were 
also erected as separate buildings, and some, which served as 
churches for the lord of the manor and his tenants, acquired the 
status of free ghapels, which implied exemption from parochial and 
archidiaconal, and occasionally, though not always, from episcopal 
jurisdiction. Certain churches, in the patronage of the Crown or 
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owing thair foundation to the lung, woro regarded royal free 
cbapels and free chapela on manors probably originated in the 
grant of special privilq^es to their owners by the Crown. In time, 
such free chapels, governed by rectors, sornetimes lost their 
peculiar character and were reckoned as parish churches; but, 
where the status of a free chapel remained, their incumbents were 
held to be without cure of souls. 

Pariah Chapeli«*--<'More numerous, however, than free chapels 
were the cliapels in outlying hamlets of large ijarisbes, maintained 
by the inhabitants and served daily, or on certain days in the 
week, by chaplains provided at Iht* expense of the parochial in- 
cumbent Some of these, which, as lime went on, acquired rights 
of baptism and burial, were parochial chajxjls; others, merely 
chantry chapels in small villages, without such rights, were, prop- 
erly speaking, ebapeU of ease. The origin of such foundations 
was usually the difficulty experienced by the inhabitant s in attend- 
ing the mother church in bad weath(*r, whetn the streams were 
swollen and the roads impassable. In Leicestershire, early in the 
thirteenth century, there were more than a hundred of these de- 
pendent chapels in about two hutulred parishes, and the propor- 
tion elsewhere was not very different. 

Subordinate Buildings^ — The idea of a chapel as a subordi- 
nate or dependent building is implied by its use for the areas 
appropriated to the minor altars within or projecting from the 
walls of a church. The services held in tlu.*se were called chantries 
(cantariac)t and, by a transference of ideas to which there are 
many parallels in mediaeval usage, the chapels themselves were 
often known as chantries. Of the use of chapel to signify the 
oratory of a private establishment, the most familar examples are 
the chapels of colleges at Oxford and Cambridge. Similarly the 
places of worship in hospitals, almshouses, etc., are called chapels, 
as well as those which, like chapels of cemeteries, are generally 
restricted to some special use. Proj^rietary chapels, founded in 
London and other English towns during the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries, were established, with a licence for divine 
service, by private individuals or groups of trustees. The growth 
of Nonconformity, however, gave the word a particular application 
to dissenting places of worship. In Irehind the term has dung 
persistently to those of the Roman Church, a survival of an old 
use which in England was derived from the chapels or religious 
establishments maintained by Henrietta Maria and other Roman 
Catholic queens. But, apart from this, the modern tendency is to 
abandon the employment of the word for special classes of religious 
building, and to give the title church to all indiscriminately. 

There are many instances in mediaeval wills and inventories of 
the application of the term chapel to sets of vestments and altar 
furniture, as constituting the necessary fittings of a private 
oratory. Another transference of the sense occasionally found is 
from the chapel itself to the collective members of the foundation, 

(A. H.T.) 

CHAPEL. In the printing trade, the name of the fellowship 
of compositors (and, nowadays, of all crafts') in a printing works. 
The president is termed the "father of the chapel.’' In the United 
States he is called “the chairman." The name chapel is used not 
only of the fellowship itself but of the meetings which it holds. 
At these meetings, the chapel discusses such things as the general 
welfare of the body, the conditions of work, relations with em- 
ployers, and trade union matters. 

The accepted version of the origin of tlie use of the word chapel 
in this connection is that it is derived from the fact that Caxton 
first set up his press in or near Westminster Abbey. Writing in 
1716, Myles Davies, in his Athenoe Britamkae says, “William 
Caxton first practis’d Printing In the Abbey of Westminster, 
A.D. 1471, thence a Printing-Room came to be call’d a Chappell 
amongst our Printers.” Another explanation is offered by Joseph 
Moxon, who in his Mcchanick Exercises (1683) says, “Every 
Printing-house is by the Custom of Time out of mind, called a 
Chappel: and all the Workmen that belong to It are Members 
of the Chappel: and the oldest Freeman is Father of the Chappel, 
I suppose this stile was originally conferred upon It by the cour- 
tesie of some great Churchman, or men (doubtless ^en Chappels 
were In more veneration than of late years they have been here 


in Engimd), who for the Books of Divinity that proceeded from 
a Printing-house gave it the Reverend Title of Chappel” 
CHAPELAINf JEAN (z595*x674)» French poet and man 
of letters, was bom in Paris ami spent x7 years in the lervice 
of M. de la Trousse, grand provost of France. He was employed 
by Richelieu in the organization of the Acachhnie Fran^aiie. In 
1632, in a conversation with the cardinal, he had laid down the 
canon of the unities of time and space which should govern the 
drama. The unities had already been advocated by Scaliger {Art 
poMique, 1561) and by the abb6 d’Aubignac {Pratique du thid^ 
ire, 1657), hut the doctrine appears to have been unfamiliar to 
Richelieu, who invited Cbapeiain to draw up the Sentiments de 
l*Aca(Umie sur le Cid, in which deviation from the rule is de- 
nounced. His great reputation seemed to be enhanced by the 
! success of the first 12 cantos of his epic La Pueelle (1656), on 
which he had been at work for 20 years, but it was shattered by 
Boileau in his early satires, and the remaining cantos of the epic 
remained unprinted until 1882, when they were edited by H. 
Herluison. 

Chapelain drew up the statutes of the Academy, and laid down 
the rules for the great grammar and dictionary to be produced. 
In 1663 he was employed by Colbert to draw up a list of men of 
letters with observations for use by the Crown in the distribution 
of honours and pensions. This task showed him to be a generous 
and kindly critic. 

BiauoGRAriTY. — There is a very favourable estimate of Chtpelain's 
merits as a critic in George Saintsbury’s History of Crilicism. ii. 
256-261. An analysis of La Pucclle is given in pp, 23-79 of Robert 
Southey’s Joan of Arc, See also Les Lettres de Jean Chapelain (edit. 
P. Tanueey de Larroque, 1880-82) : Lettres inidites . . . d P. D. Hnet 
(1658-73, edit. L. G. Pellissier, 1804); Julien Duchesne, Les Pohmes 
ipigues du XV lie sidcle (1870) ; the abb6 A. Fabre, Les Ennemis de 
Chapelain (1888), Chapelain et nos deux premieres Acadimies (1890) ; 
A. Muehlan, Jean Chapelain (1893). 

CHAPEL-EN-LE-FRITH, a market town in Derbyshire, 
England, sm. N. of Buxton, on the L.M.S.R. Pop. (1921) 5,283. 
It lies in an upland valley of the Peak district. The foundation 
of the church of St. Thomas of Canterbury is attributed to the 
foresters of the royal forest or frith of the Peak early in the 13th 
century; and from this the town took name. 

CHAPEL HILL, a town of Orange county, North Carolina, 
U.S.A., on a high ric^ 28m. N.W. of Raleigh, in a tobacco and 
cotton-growing district. It is on Federal highway 15, and is served 
by the Southern railway. The population in XQ20 was 1433 * 
is the seat of the University of North Carolina (g'.v.), which 
occupies a beautiful campus of io6ac. and owns an adjoining 
tract of 5ooac. in forest lands. The town has a council-manager 
form of government. 

CHAPELLE ARDENTE, the chapel or room in which the 
corpse of a sovereign or other exalted personage lies in state 
pending the funeral service. The name is in allusion to the many 
candles which are lighted round the catafalque. This custom is 
first chronicled as occurring at the obsequies of Dagobert I. 
(602-638). 

CHAPERON, originally a cap or hood (Fr. chape) worn by 
nobles and Knights of the Garter in full dress, and after the i6th 
century by middle-aged ladies. In the 19th century the word was 
used of a married or elderly lady (r/. “duenna”) escorting or pro- 
tecting a young and unmarried girl in public places and in society. 

CHAl^AW, originally, according to Du Cange {Gloss, med. 
et inf, Lat,), the custodian of the cloak {cappa or capella) of St. 
Martin of Tours, which was prescrx’ed as a relic by the French 
kings, and carried with the army in war-time, when it was kept In 
a tent known itself as capella (Fr. chapelain; M. Lat. capellanus). 
It is also suggested that the capella was the tent-like canopy 
erected by the French kings over the altar for soldiers in the flcli 
without special reference to St. Martin. However this may be, the 
name capettanus was generally applied to custodians of sacred 
relics preserved In royal chapels, etc.; and the office gradually 
extended its scope, capettani acquiring spiritual jurisdiction and 
increasing in number, so that an arch-chaplain was appointed as 
their bead, who from the time of Charlemagne was a high prelate. 
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and wbo becAiM an important perMmage in the malm. In Franco 
the arch^ciiaplain was grand-afanoner, and both in France and In 
the Holy Roman Empire was also high chancellor of the realm. 
The office was abolished in France in 1 789^ revived by Pius IX. 
in 1857, and again abolished on the fall of the Second Empire. 
Tht word chaplain now signifies a clergyman attached to the 
household of a sovereip or his representatives (ambassadors, 
judges, etc.), Or of a bishop or nobkman, or private individual 
having a chapel in his house, to the army or navy, or to institu- 
tions (e.g. parliament, colleges, cemeteries, prisons). As chaplain 
he has no parochial duties, but in some cases a parish priest is also 
appointed to a chaplaincy; e.g. an Anglican bishop often appoints 
Ixmeficed clergymen as his examining chaplains. The British sov- 
ereign has 36 “Chaplains in Ordinary,” who officiate in rotation, 
as well as ‘Honorary Chaplains” and “Domestic Chaplains.” 
There are also royal chaplains in Scotland. The Indian civil ser\'- 
ice appoints a number of chaplains of the Church of England and 
the Church of Scotland, who arc subject to the same conditions as 
other civil servants. Chaplains are also appointed under the For- 
eign Office to emliassies, consulates, etc. Workhouse chaplains are 
appointed by overseers and guardians on the direction of the Min- 
istry of Health. Prison chaplains are appointed by the home 
secretary. 

In the British army there are two kinds of chaplains, permanent 
and occasional. The former, described as Chaplains to the Forces, 
hold commissions, serving throughout the empire except in India; 
they number about 100, and include a Chaplain-General who ranks 
as a major-general, and four classes of subordinate chaplains who 
rank respectively as colonels, lieutenant-colonels, majors and cap- 
tains. Special chaplains (Acting Chaplains for Temporary Serv- 
ice) may be appointed by a secretary of state. Permanent chap- 
lains may be Church of England, Ronaan Catholic or Presby- 
terian; Wesle\’ans (If they prefer not to accept commissions) may 
be appointed Acting Chaplains. In the navy, every large ship in 
commission has a chaplain ; at the head of the naval chaplains is 
the Chaplain of the Fleet. But the ecclesiastical superior of all 
Roman Catholic chaplains in both army and navy is the arch- 
bishop of Westminster, by decree of Propaganda ( igo6). In 1909 
a Chaplains’ Department of the Territorial Force was formed, 
having no denominational restriction. 

In France, military and naval chaplaincies were abolished on the 
separation of Church and 8tate. In the army of the United States 
of America the establishment of chaplains was fixed in 1904 by 
Congress at 57 (15 with the rank of major), xi for the artillery 
corps and one each for the cavalry and infantry regiments. There 
is no distinction of sect. In the U.S. navy the chaplains number 
24, 13 ranking as lieutenants, seven as commanders, four as 
captains. 

The Roman Catholic Church also recognizes a class of bencficed 
chaplains, supported out of “pious foundations” for the specific 
duty of saying, or arranging for, certain masses, or taking part in 
certain services. These chaplains are classified as follows 
Ecclesiastical, if the foundation has been recognized officially as a 
benefice; Lay, If this recognition has not been obtained; Meree- 
mry, if the benefaction has been entrusted to a layman to procure 
the desired celebration (such trustees arc sometimes called “Lay 
Chaidains”) ; Collative, if it is provided that a bishop shall erect 
the foundation into a benefice. 

Other classes of chaplains are:-^(i) Parochial or Auxiliary 
Chaplains^ appointed to assist a parisn priest (usually by the 
bishop, but sometimes by the parish priest, as allowed by the 
Council of Trent); (a) Chaplains of Convents^ appointed by a 
bishop: these must be xneo of mature age, should not be regulars if 
secular priests can be obtained, and are not generally appointed 
for life; (3) Pontifical Chaplains^ some of whom (known as Pri- 
vate Chaplains) assist the pontiff in the celebration of Mass ; oth- 
ers attached directly to the pope are honorary private chaplains 
who occasionally assist the private chaplains, private clerics of the 
chapel, common chaphuns and supernumerary chaplains. The 
common chaplains were instituted by Alexander Vll., and in 1907 
were^ definitely allowed the titk “MonsigDore”^^--perUimng also to 
cardinals, archbishops, and bishops— by Pius X. 


CBAn.lN, COARLSS iPENCSlt (1880^ ), cinema 

actor, Was bom April 16, 1889, of English parentage, and passed 
his childhood in London. At an early age he appeared on the 
music-hall stage with his father and his brother Sydney, taking 
small parts in vaudeville. After a short experience on the legiti- 
mate stage, he re-entered vaudeville in London as a member of the 
Fred Kamo company. In 1910 he went to the United States as 
leading comedian in a Karno production, A Night in an English 
Music Hall. He attracted the attention of Joseph M, Schenck, 
and on the latter’s suggestion he was engaged by Mack Sennett 
to make films with the Keystone Comedy Company at Holly- 
wood, California. In his first picture, made in 1913, he adopted 
the eccentric costume which has ever since been associated with 
his name. His success was immediate, continuous and universal. 
In 1018 he formed his own company, and he produced a scries 
of films which placed him in the front rank of artists and in a 
category of his own in the field of screen comedy. Among the 
more successful of his later releases were: A Dog*s Life (1918), 
Shoulder Arms (1018), The Kid (loii), The Idle Class (\()ii), 
The Gold Rush (1925), and The Cirrus (tosd). In all of these 
he was the central figure. In !p:?3 he directed, but did not i>erson- 
ally appear in, A Woman of Paris, a serious picture, displaying 
great skill in construction and ensemble. 

CHAPLIN, HENRY CHAPLIN, ist VisrotrNT (1840- 
1023), English statesman, son of the Rev. Henry Chaplin, of 
Blankney, Lincolnshire, was born Dec. 22, 184c, and died May 
20, 1923. He was educated at Harrow and Christ Church, Oxford. 
Entering parliament in 1868, he sat as Conservative member, 
first for Mid-Lincolnshire (1R68-1006), and then for Wimbledon. 
As the typical English country gentleman, the “Squire of Blank- 
ney” was one of the leaders of tho agricultural interest. He was 
chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster (1885-86) and president of 
the new Board of Agriculture (18B0-92); as president of the 
Local Government Hoard (1805-1900) he wn.s re.sjwnsiblc for 
the Agricultural Rates Act of 1896, and he was a member of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s Tariff Commission. During the Coalition govern- 
ment of 1915, Chaplin was the leader of the nominal opiiositlon 
until his elevation to the f>eerage in tgi6. 

See E. Stewart, Henry Chaplin (1926). 

CHAPBIAN, FRANK M. (1864- ), American ornithol- 

ogist, was born at Englewood, N.J. on June 1 2, 1864. From 1887- 
1908 he si^rved as associate curator of ornithology and mammal- 
ogy, and from then until the present time as curator of ornithol- 
ogy, American Museum of Natural History, In 1897 he was elected 
president of the Litinaean Society of Kew York, and, In 1911, of 
the American Ornithologists* Union. He was originator of the 
habitat bird grou|)s and seasonal bird exhibits at the American 
Museum of Natural History, and wa.s a pioneer in bird study with 
a camera in America. He acted as director of the Bureau of 
Publications of the American Red Cross (1917-1H) and cirni- 
missiemer of the American Red Cross to Latin America (1918-19). 
He was associate editor of The Auk i ) and is editor-in- 

chief of Bird-Lore, which he founded In 1899. Since 19x1 he has 
devoted much time to a study of the origin of Andean bird-life 
and has explored in the Andes. 

His publications arc: Handbook of Birds a] Eastern North America 
(1895); Bird- Life, a Guide to the Study of our Common Birds 
(1897) ; Bird Studies with a Camera (1900) ; A Color Key to North 
American Birds (joo.U; The Economic Value of Birds to the Slate 
(190.0 ] The Warblers of North America (1C107) ; Camps and Cruises 
of ah Ornithologhi (1908) ; The Travels of Birds (iqit ) ; The Distri- 
bution of Bird-Life in Colombia (19x7); Our Winter Birds (1918)5 
What Bird is That? (1920); Birds of the Urubamha Valley, Peru 
(1921 }; The Distribution of Bird- Life in Ecuador (1926); also 
numerous papers on birds and xnammals. 

CHAPMAN, GEORGE (1559-1(^34). English poet and 

dramatist, tran.slator of Homer, was born near Hilchin. There 
is no record of his university career, though Anthony Wood 
(Athen. Oxon. ii. 575) claims that he spent some time in Oxford. 
He had become a play-writer in London, and had published 
some poems when he appeared in Henslowe’s Diary on Feb. 12, 
1596, as the author of the Blind Beggar of Alexandria. Thence- 
forward his nhme repeatedly appears in connection with payments 
for various plays until 1599, after which date he apfxjars to have 
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written masques for the Children of the Chapel (afterwards of the 
Revels) in the intervals of working on the translation of Homer. 
In 1598 he had completed Marlowe’s poem, Hero and Leander, 
Apparently he was imprisoned for a short time for his share in 
the play Eastward Hoe, which gave offence to James I. by certain 
quips against the Scots. He was encouraged in his translation of 
Homer by Prince Henry, to whom he was server in ordinary, but 
on the prince’s death in 1612 Chapman lost his appointment and 
the promise of a life pension made by the prince was not fulfilled. 
He found a new patron in Robert Carr, carl of Somerset, to whom 
the two folio volumes The Whole Works of Homer, Prince of 
Poets, in his Iliads and Odysses (1616) are dedicated. The Crowne 
of all Homer's Workes, Batrachomyomachia, or the Battaile of 
Frogs and Mise, His Hymns and Epigrams appeared in 1624. The 
poet died on May 12, 1634. 

Chapman enjoyed the friendship and admiration of his great 
contemporaries. John Webster in the preface to his White Devil 
praised his “full and heightened style,” and Ben Jonson told Drum- 
mond of Hawthornden that Fletcher and Chapman “were loved of 
him.” But the good relations with Jonson were apparently inter- 
rupted later. It was suggested by William Minto, who has been 
followed by later writers, that Chapman was the “rival poet” of 
Shakespeare’s sonnets. Sir E. K. Chambers, however, thinks that 
the assumption would be more plausible if any relation between 
the earl of Southampton and Chapman, earlier than a stray dedica- 
tion shared with others in 1609, could be established. 

Chapman’s Homer gives him a high place in English literature. 
Swinburne, in the criticism contributed to an earlier edition of the 
Encyclopctdia Britannica, gave an admirable and considered judg- 
ment of the work. “The objections,” he said, “which a just and 
adequate judgment may bring against Chapman’s master-work, 
his translation of Homer, may be summed up in three epithets: 
it is romantic, laborious, Elizabethan. The qualities implied by 
these epithets are the reverse of those which should distinguish a 
translator of Homer; but setting this apart, and considering the 
poems as in the main original works, the superstructure of a ro- 
mantic poet on the submerged foundations of Greek verse, no 
praise can be too warm or high for the power, the freshness, the 
indefatigable strength and inextinguishable fire which animate 
this exalted work.” 

On the great qualities of his tragedies and comedies Swinburne 
wrote : “The most notable examples of his tragic work arc com- 
prised in the series of plays taken, and adapted sometimes with 
singular licence, from the records of such parts of French history 
as lie between the reign of Francis I. and the reign of Henry IV., 
ranging in date of subject from the trial and death of Admiral 
Chabot to the treason and execution of Marshal Biron. The two 
plays bearing as epigraph the name of that famous soldier and con- 
spirator are a storehouse of lofty thought and splendid verse, with 
scarcely a flash or sparkle of dramatic action. The one play of 
Chapman’s whose popularity on the stage survived the Restoration 
is Bussy d'Ambois (d’Amboisc) — a tragedy not lacking in vio- 
lence of action or emotion, and abounding ev*cn more in sweet and 
sublime interludes than in crabbed and bombastic passages. His 
rarest jewels of thought and verse detachable from the context lie 
embedded in the tragedy of Caesar and Pompey, whence the finest 
of them were first extracted by the unerring and unequalled critical 
genius of Charles Lamb. In most of his tragedies the lofty and 
labouring spirit of Chapman may be said rather to shine fitfully 
through parts than steadily to pervade the whole; they show nobly 
altogether as they stand, but even better by help of excerpts and 
selections. But the excellence of his best comedies can only be 
appreciated by a student who reads them fairly and fearlessly 
through, and, having made some small deductions on the score of 
occasional pedantry and occasional indecency, finds in All Fools, 
Monsieur dVliyc, The Gentlcmdn Usher, and The Widow's Tears 
a wealth and vigour of humorous invention, a tender and earnest 
grace of romantic poetry, which may atone alike for these passing 
blemishes and for the lack of such clear-cut perfection of character 
and such dramatic progression of interest is we find only in the 
yet higher poets of the English heroic age.** ^ 

The list of the principal plays of George Chapman is as follows: 


The BUnde Begger of Alexandria . . . (acted 1596, printed 1598), a 
popular comedv; An Numerous dayes Myrih (May 1597; printed 
1599) ; Al Fooles, A Comedy (i599> if it may be taken as identical 
with a play entered by Henslowe as “The World runs on wheels,’* 
printed 1605) ; The Gentleman Usher (c. i6ox, pr. 1606), a comedy ; 
Monsieur dVlive (1604, pr. x6o6), one of his most amusing and 
successful comedies; Eastward Hoe (1605), written in conjunction with 
Ben Jonson and John Marston, an excellent comedy of city life; 
Bussy d’Amhois, A Tragedie (1604, pr. 1607, 1608, 1616, 1641, etc.), 
the scene of which is laid in the court of Henry III.; The Revenge of 
Bussy dAmbois, a Tragedie (pr. 1613, but probably written much 
earlier) ; The Conspiracie, And Tragedie of Charles Duke of Byron, 
Marshall of France in two plays (1608; pr. 1608 and 1625), 
severely cut after its first performance, which provoked a lively pro- 
test from the French ambassador; May-Day, A witty Comedie (pr. 
1611, but probably acted as early as ibox); The Widdowes Teares. 
A Comedie (pr. 1612 ; produced perhaps as early as 1603) ; Caesar and 
Pompey (pr. 1631), written, says Chapman in the dedication, “long 
since,** but never staged. 

In The Tragedie of Chabot Admirall of France (c. 1613; pr. 1630) 
he collaborated with James Shirley, and in Eastward Hoe (1605, pr. 
1605)* with Jonson and Marston. The memorable Masque of the two 
Honourable Houses or Inns of Court, was performed at court in 
1613 in honour of the marriage of the Princess Elizabeth. 

The standard edition of Chapman is the Works, edited by R. H. 
Shepherd (1874-7/;), the third volume of which contains an “Essay on 
the Poetical and Dramatic Works of George Chapman,** by Swinburne, 
printed separately in 1875. The selection of his plays (1895) for the 
Mermaid Scries is edited by W. L. Phelps. The edition by T. M. 
Parrott (igio-14) includes Alphonsus, Emperor of Germany, and 
other plays sometimes attributed to Chapman. For the sources of the 
plays see Emil Koeppel, “Qucllen Studicn zu den Dramcn George 
Chapman’s, Philip Massinger’s und John Ford’s,” in Quellen und 
Forschunf’rn zttr Sprach und Kulturgeschichte (vol. 82, Strassburg, 
1807). The suggestion of W. Minto (see Characteristics of the English 
Poets, 1885) that Chapman was the “rival poet’’ of Shakesjxjare’s 
sonnets is amplified in A. Acheson’s Shakespeare and the Rival Poet 
(1003). For the relations between Shakespeare and Chapman, see 
also J. M. Robertson, Shakespeare and Chapman (1017). 

For other criticisms of his translation of Homer see Matthew Arnold, 
Lectures on translating Homer (1861), and Dr. A. Lohfl, George 
Chapman's Ilias-Vbersetzung (1903). 

CHAPMAN, one who buys or sells, a trader or dealer, espe- 
cially an itinerant pedlar. The word “chap,” now a slang term, 
meant originally a' customer. The word chapman is from Mid. 
Eng. cheap, to barter, from which we get the name of the famous 
London thoroughfare “Cheapside.” 

CHAPONE, HESTER (1727-1801), English essayist, 
daughter of Thomas Mulso, a country gentleman, was born at 
Twywcll, Northamptonshire, on Oct. 27, 1727. At the age of 
nine she WTote a romance entitled The Loves of Amoret and 
Melissa. While on a visit to Canterbury she met the learned 
Mrs. Elizabeth Carter, and then became one of the little court 
of women who gathered at North End, Fulham, around Samuel 
Richardson, and in Miss Susannah Highmore’s sketch of the 
novelist reading Sir Charles Grandison to his friends Miss Mulso 
is the central figure. In 1700 Miss Mulso, with her father’s reluc- 
tant consent, married the attorney, John Chapone, who had been 
befriended by Richardson. Her husband died within a year of her 
marriage. Her best known work, Letters on the Improvement 
of the Mind (1772) brought her numerous requests from distin- 
guished persons to undertake the education of their children. She 
died on Dec. 25, 1801. 

See The Posthumous IForibx of Mrs» Chapone, coniemUng her corre- 
spondence with Mr. Richardson; a series of letters to Mrs. Elizabeth 
Carter . . , together with an account of her life and character drawn 
up by her own family (4 vols, 1807). 

CHAPPE, CLAUDE (1763-1805), French engineer, was 
born at Brulon (Sarthe) in 1763. With his brother, Ignace (1760- 
1829), he was the inventor of an optical telegraph widely used in 
France until it was superseded by the electric telegraph. His de- 
vice consisted of an upright post, on the top of vrhich was fas- 
tened a transverse bar, while at the ends of the latter two smaller 
arms moved on pivots. The position of these bars represented 
words or letters; and by means of machines placed at such inter- 
vals that each was distinctly \’isible from the next, messages 
could be conveyed through 50 leagues in a quarter of an hour 
The machine was adopted by the Legislative Assembly in 1792. 
and in the following year Chappe was appointed htginieur-tSH- 
graphe; but the originality of his invention was so much ques- 
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tioned that he was seiaed with melancholia and (it is said) com- 
mitted suicide at Paris, on Jan. 33, 1805. 

CHAPPELL, WILLIAM (1809-1888), English writer on 
music, a member of the London musical hrm of Chappell and Co., 
was bom on Nov. 20, 1809, eldest son of Samuel Chappell 
(d. 1834), who founded the business. William Chappell deserves 
remembrance for having started the Musical Antiquarian So- 
ciety in 1840 and for his Popular Music of the Olden Time (1855- 
59 ) — an expansion of a collection of “national English airs" 
made by him in 1838-40. The modem revival of interest in 
English folk-songs owes much to this work, which has since been 
re-edited by Professor H. E. Wooldridge (1803). His brother, 
Thomas Patey Chappell (d. 1902), started (1830) the Monday 
and Saturday Popular Concerts at St. James's Hall, which were 
successfully managed by a younger brother, S. Arthur Chappell, 
till they came to an end towards the close of the last centur}’. 

CHAPTAL, JEAN ANTOINE CLAUDE, Comte de 
Chanteloup (1756-1832), French cheipist and statesman, was 
born in Nogaret, Lozere, on June 4, 1756. The son of an apothe- 
cary, he studied chemistry at Montpellier. In 1781 the States of 
Languedoc founded a chair of chemistry for him at the school 
of medicine in Montpellier, where he taught the doctrines of 
Lavoisier. The capital he acquired by the death of a wealthy 
uncle he employed in the establishment of chemical works for the 
manufacture of the mineral acids, alum, white-lead, soda and other 
substances. During the Revolution he undertook, in 1793, the 
management of the saltpetre works at Crenelle. In the following 
year he went to Montpellier, where he remained till 1797, when 
he returned to Paris. After the coup d*etat of the i8th of Bru- 
maire (Nov. 9, 1799) he was made a councillor of State by the 
F'irst Consul, and succeeded Lucien Bonaparte as minister of the 
interior, in which capacity he established a chemical manufac- 
tory near Paris, a school of arts, and a society of industries; he 
also reorganized the hospitals and introduced the metric system 
of weights and measures. A misunderstanding between him and 
NafKjleon (who conferred upon him the title of comte de Chante- 
loup) occasioned Chaptal’s retirement from office in 1804; ^ut 
Iwfore the end of that year he was again received into favour. On 
Napoleon's return from Elba, Chaptal was made director-general 
of commerce and manufactures and a minister of State. He con- 
tributed largely to the development of modem industry by the 
application of the science of chemistry to technical ends. Chaptal 
wrote many works on applied chemistry, and treatises on the 
technical aspects of the dyeing induslr>’, etc. He died at Paris on 
July 30, 1S32. 

Sec Mes souvenirs sur NapoUon, cd. Vtc. Anatolc Chaptal (1893) ; 
W. Henning, Die Erinnerungen dcs Grajcn Chaptal an Napoleon /. 
(1908). 

CHAPTER, a principal division or section of a book, and so 
applied to acts of parliament, as forming ''chapters'* of the legis- 
lation of a session. The name is also given to the permanent 
body of canons of a cathedral or collegiate church and to the meet- 
ings of the monks of a particular monastery ("conventual") or of 
the members of the order in a province ("provincial"), or of the 
whole order ("general"). This use of the word is said to be de- 
rived from the custom of reading a chapter of the regula at such 
meetings. The title "chapter" is similarly used of the assembled 
body of knights of a military or other order. Chapter is a shortened 
form of chapiter, a word still used in architecture; Fr. chapitre, 
Lat. capitulum, diminutive of caput, head. (See also Canon; 
Cathedral; Dean.) 

CHAPTER-HOUSE, the chamber in which the chapter or 
heads of the monastic bodies (see Abbey and Cathedral) assem- 
ble to transact business. They are of various forms; some are 
oblong apartments, as Canterbury, Exeter, Chester, Gloucester, 
etc.; some octagonal, as Salisbury, Westminster, Wells, Lincoln, 
York, etc. That at Lincoln has ten sides, and t^t at Worcester 
is circular; most are vaulted internally and polygonal externally, 
and some, as Salisbury, Wells, Lincoln, Worcester, etc., depend 
on a single slight vaulting shaft for the support of the massive 
vaulting. They are often provided with a vestibule, as at West- 
minster, Lincoln and Salisbury, and are almost exclusively Eng- 
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lish. On the continent of Europe the chapter-house is universally 
rectangular, and frequently of great size and dignity. 

In the United States the word chapter-house refers almost in- 
variably to the campus meeting or residence halls of the members 
of the collegiate Greek letter societies — fraternities or sororities 
with names chosen from various combinations of the Greek 
alphabet, as Delta Theta Psi, Sigma Alpha, etc. 

CHAPU, HENRI (1833-1891), French sculptor and medal- 
list, bom in Le Mic (Seine ct Marne) on Sept. 29, 1833. He 
studied at the ficole des Beaux- Arts under Pradier and Duret, 
and, having gained the Prix-de-Rome in 1855, spent five years in 
Rome. He was famous as a portrait medallist, and he executed 
many portrait busts and monuments; his statuary representing 
allegorical and mythological figures is sincere in feeling and 
poetical in conception. 

His first success was attained by a figure of “Mercury" (1S61, 
Luxembourg museum, Paris); then followed "The Sower" 
(1865); the "Nymph Clythia" (1866, Dijon museum). His fame 
w'as established by his statue of "Jeanne d'Arc" (1870, Luxem- 
bourg museum), reprc.senting her as a simple peasant kneeling 
in prayer. In 1872 Chapu undertook the monument to Henri 
Regnault with the fine figure of "Jeunessc" in the courtyard of 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. In 1877 he sculptured the tomb of the 
Contesse Agoult (Daniel Stern) at Perc Larhai.se, and in 1887 
he completed the monument to the archbishop Dupanloup. 
Among his portrait work may lie mentioned Leon Bonnat ( 1864 ) ; 
Alexandre Dumas (1876); the bronze of J. E. Schneiders (1878) 
at Lc Creuzot; the monument to the Galignani brothers (1888). 
representing them in modem costume, which was then an innova- 
tion and excited much comment, and the bust of Alexandra, 
princess of Wales. The monument to Flaubert, with an allegorical 
figure of "Truth," is his last important work. Chapu died in 
Paris on April 21, 1891. The museums of Rouen and Bayonne 
contain a number of his drawings. 

See O. Fidirc, Chapu, sa vie et son oeuvre (1894). 

CHAPU) a port of China on the north shore of Hangchow bay 
(30° 39' N., 121® 6' E ). It is built on a .series of low hills and 
was long an out -port of Hangchow. Being the only possible har- 
bour site on Hangchow bay near to Shanghai (50 m. distant), 
Chapu has |)ossibilities of becoming a relief out -port for this, 
the commercial metropolis of China. 

CHAPULTEPEC, a suburb, and ancient seat of the Monte- 
zumas, situated about two miles southwest of the City of Mexico. 
On its rocky heights stands the summer palace of the president of 
the republic, in which is housed aLso the National Military School. 
At the base of this rising ground which commands the surround- 
ing country is located a famous grove of cypresses estimated to 
be some thousand years old. Upon this whole critical position was 
fought the last actual battle of the War between Mexico and the 
United States (1846-1848). Major General Winfield Scott after 
the disaster of El Molino del Rey found that he had available 
about 7,000 badly shaken United Slates troops, far from their base 
and in the heart of a hostile country. Opixjsing him General Santa 
Anna, the president of the republic, controlled at least twice that 
number. The natural and artificial strength of the palace, its 
proximity to the American goal, and its meaning relative to gov- 
ernmental power, made its possession by the contending forces 
of the greatest moment. After several days of reconnaissance, 
feints and preparations, Scott decided that this stronghold between 
him and tte capital must be taken. 

On September 12, 1847, an all-day bombardment of the build- 
ings, surrounding forts and redoubts convinced him of the neces- 
sity of an assault. During the following night both the American 
and Mexican batteries and positions were strengthened and Scott's 
plans for an attack in front and reverse were crystallized. Major 
Gkneral J. A. Quitman’s troops were directed to advance to the 
itar of the palace by way of the Tacubaya road, whereas Major 
Gewral C. J. Pillow’s division was given the task of striking the 
front by way of El Molino del Rey and the cypress grove. From 
early dawn on September 13 until eight o'clock — about two hours 
and a half — the American guns hurled solid shot, grape, canister 
and shells at the barriers of stone and mortar. At the end of that 
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time the infantry went forward to the asaault, the main blow 
being delivered by regular troops Upon the Mexican points of 
vantage in the c^'press grove. Lieutenant “Stonewall” Jackson, 
later of Civil War fame, handled on his oWn initiative a section 
of Magruder’s held battery in such a manner as to cut off the 
northern retreat of the Mexican fugitives. The major portion of 
Scott’s forces went forward doggedly Under severe fire. Ofilcers 
on both sides became casualties to a disproportionate degree. 
When the United States’ troops finally reached the ditch they 
found there no ladders with which to scale the parapets. Although 
Brigadier General P. F. Smith gallantly led a turning movement 
toward the rear of the palace, he was met by such a galling hre 
that his losses, including the wounded Lieutenant James Long* 
street, were sufficient to stop him. 

The suspense and curtailment of enthusiasm among Scott’s 
troops as they crouched behind any available cover, while waiting 
for the implements that would enable them to go over the top 
of the barrier, lent serious apprehensions as to the success of the 
American effort. When, after some twenty minutes, the ladders 
arrived, the previous restiveness reacted upon the men in the 
form of ardour to proceed. They swarmed over the parapets with 
such impetus that in a very few minutes of sharp hand to band 
fighting Chapultcpcc was in their hands. Since its capture was but 
a means to an end, and the exploitation of the success involved 
the aeisure of the City of Mexico itself, it was necessary to move 
onward immediately. Quitman set out over the Belen causeway 
toward the capital. After overwhelming a field redan in his front 
he came upon decided opposition at the gate which was protected 
by a formidable citadel beyond. From its embrasures belched a 
withering fire. Quitman’s ammunition having been exhausted and 
all hit staff officers having been killed or wounded, hie position 
was not fortunate. 

To check Mexican reinforcements, Scott sent Brigadier Gen- 
eral Worth’s brigade, together with some smaller units, along the 
Veronica causeway. Finding his advance likewise blocked by heavy 
fire. Worth sent Colonel John Garland's force through the fields 
to outflank the San Cosme gate which lay about a mile north of 
Quitman’s troops. By crawling through mud, forcing their way 
through houses and using such cover as was available, in small 
bodies they reached the rear of the position. During this pro- 
cedure, Lieutenant U. S. Grant hod a mountain howitzer dragged 
through the mud and mounted upon the roof of a building. About 
six o’clock in the evening Worth forced an entrance into the city 
proper, and shortly activities censed for the night. Though the 
capital was not yet under American control, General Santa Anna 
chose to retire with his forces to Guadalupe Hidalgo. Next morn- 
ing when Scott was ready to renew hostilities, the City of Mexico 
was unexpectedly surrendered. 

BiauooKAPBV.— Justin H. Smith, The War with Mexico, Vol. I. 
(ij>i9) ; George B. McClellan, The Mexican War Diary (1917) ; C. M. 
Wilcox, History of the Mexican War (1892) ; W. A. Ganoc, The His- 
tory of the United States Army ( 1924) ; Original Correspondence and 
Reports in Old Fites Section, Adjutant General’s Office, Washington, 
D,C. (W. A. G.) 

CHAR, the name given to fishes of the genus Salvclinus, which 
differs from Salmo (salmon and trout) in having the vomerine 
teeth present only on the head of the bone, which is raised and 
has a boat-shaped depression behind it. Salvelinm alplnus of the 
Arctic ocean is a marine fish that enters rivers to breed and may 
form freshwater colonies, especially in lakes. It is represented by 
many isolated colonies in lakes that it entered in glacial times, 
far to the south of its present range in the soa, in Scandinavia and 
the Alps, in Scotland, Ireland and the Lake District of England, 
and in North America. Many of these lacustrine forma differ con- 
siderably from the northern migratory char, and have been 
described as distinct species; they are more or less similar to 
trout, but have smaller scales and are generally beautifully col- 
oured— bluish or olive above, often with bright orange spots cm 
the sides; the belly varies from pink to scarlet, the coloration 
being most intense in the breeding males. The migratory fish are 
silvery, with the spots inconspicuous. SaittaUnut fontinaUs, the 
brook trout of eastern North Afliddea, is mainly iwrlver fish, dis- 
tinguished by the blackish mottling of the back and the dorsal and 


caudal fins; Sea-run individuals (the Conodlin “s^on trout”) 
are plain silvery. Salvelimu tunttayausH, the Gieat Lake trout Of 
North America, is a grayish fish with desk Markings on the dorsal 
and caudal fins; it is distinguished from other char by the widely 
forked caudal fin; it reaches a weight of too pounds. 

(C. T. R.) 

CHARABANC, a large form of wagonette-like vehicle for 
passengers, but with benched seats arranged in rows, looking for- 
ward, commonly used for large parties, whether as public con- 
veyances or for excursions. The word is French for benched 
carriage; in the English motor trade the term "motor coach” is 
preferred. 

CHARACTER. To ask what character is, reveals the con- 
fusion of ordinary thought about it. Instincts, habits, impulses, 
desires, emotions, sentiments all belong to it. But what relation 
do they bear to one another? What is the part of character that 
has to be controlled and what is its controllihg port? Whence 
come those things that Ate called ^‘principles” of conduct, and 
“ideals,” and the multitude of “qualities of character”— courage, 
steadfastness, sincerity, tolerance, generosity, patience and hon- 
esty and their opposites? We do not know. The first general 
problem of the psychology of character is therefore to transform 
the chaos of the ordinary conception of it into one in which the 
parts of character are seen to bear a clear and intelligible relation 
to the whole. 

There are certain common but useful antitheses “character 
and intelligence”; “character and circumstances”; “character and 
conduct.” Conduct is the expression of character; only actions 
that are in some degree under voluntary control are included In 
conduct. Reflex actions are not included in conduct; instinctive 
actions are. Character is the driving force; Intelligence guides it 
to its destination; together they sum up the human mind and 
are inseparable in it. 

Stages of Charnetet.— These may be classed under three 
heads, which roughly correspond to three levels of mental develop- 
ment: (i) the Instinctive; (2) the emotional; (^) the level of 
sentiment; and again roughly these three are represented in (1) 
the life of the animal; (2) the life of the child; and (3) the life 
of the adult human being. The first is the most perfect in organi- 
zation; but also the most rigid, in which intelligence has least 
formative influence. The second is the most helpless and marks 
the transition from a lower to a higher form of organization, for 
which the guidance of the adult mind is indispensable. The third 
is the most plastic and comprehensive; but its organization is 
never completed. In it reflection, reason and self-control have 
their full opportunities; yet it is the region of folly and error, 
with which we can hardly charge the animals ; of mistaken valua- 
tions followed by disillusions; of progress and decadence; of con- 
stancy and infidelity. It ha» never been understood. 

The Hunaa lutittcta.— Animal instincU arc inherited dis- 
positions having specific patterns of behaviour for the attainment 
of their ends. An inpulse felt in conscioumess precedes their 
operation; attention accompanies it, and serves to adapt the 
pattern of behaviour to the actual situation. Human instincts 
have lost these patterns except in the case of simple instincts, as 
sucking, shrinking and clinging; in others the child must learn by 
experience to acquire new means to replace the old. The aid for 
an animal Is perceivad-^ hole or cover; the end for man may be 
conceived— a secret thought. In this sense, as instinctive impulses 
defined by their ends, we can enumerate the most important hu- 
man instincts. They are flight and pursuit, concealment and 
display, domination and submission, attraction UMl tepuMon, 
destruction and construction, crying for protection and giving 
protection, curiosity and search, and the food and sex instiacts. 
The ends are only proximate ones, assumed to have been selected 
first for their biological utility; but in man they are also in- 
dispensable to the ends which be invents— wealth, power, fame, 
well-being, happiness, perfection. 

The instincts sometimes act independently of emotion, fiadii« 
in their own impulses when unchecked the force to attain their 
ends; but (i) when their impulses are obstructed they tend to 
arouse anger or fear; (3) when they attain their ends, Joy or 
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satisfaction; (3) when they fail completely, sonow or despair. 
The emotions never act independently of instincts, and tend to 
organise in their systems all that subserve their ends. Hence we 
find concealment not only in fear, but in the anger of revenge; 
in shame; in envy; in sorrow; in the joy of children’s games. 
This seems to be the relation between instincts and emotions. 

Difference Between Instinct and Emotion. — ^An instinct 
advancing to its end unchecked does not need to arouse emotion. 
In itself it is unlike emotion; it is most like habit. Both instinct 
and habit are orderly and stable, showing so little variability in 
action that we forecast the course of it. Emotion unrestrained is 
unstable and disorderly; its actions often surprise us. We follow 
our strong habits often without recognizing them; they are calm 
and unobtrusive; we cannot help recognizing our strong emotions. 
Hence it is, when emotion and instinct are conjoined, the second 
as it comes into operation tends to calm the first. It is the mo- 
ments before action, we remark, that are so tense. For the force 
which emotion brings is for the needs of a certain situation. It 
should not therefore persist for long, and if it does, it tends to 
become pathological, as we see in the case of our morbid fears. 

Besides these differences between instincts and emotions there 
are those based on the nature of their systems. Emotion is po- 
tentially more complex. Concealment is only one of many in- 
stincts organized in fear which may choose this instinct or any 
other better adapted to the actual situation: flight, shrinking or 
clutching, or shrieks for protection. From the time of Bain it has 
been recognized that strong emotion is accompanied by a dif- 
fused nervous disturbance; and this may render emotion more 
adaptable to a changing situation; whereas when an instinct is 
unchecked, and following out the normal course of its behaviour, 
the nervous discharge tends to be restricted to those channels 
which sustain this behaviour. Here the intervention of emotion 
would be not only superfluous but harmful. 

The value of emotion lies in these two points of difference from 
instinct: (i) the force which it brings to deal with a given situa- 
tion, and (2) its potentially more complex and adaptable system. 
It is indispensable to the sentiments, and without it there could 
neither be love nor hate. All great changes of character are 
initiated by emotion. 

The Stage of the Sentiments.— 'That which has to exercise 
control must have a wider outlook than that which is to be con- 
trolled; but unless it moves us its warnings are ineffectual. It 
must move us by some other influence than emotion. Self-control 
comes from a higher system than emotion, and one that by its 
comprehensiveness more adequately represents the self. Love 
and hate, the chief sentiments, have this comprehensiveness. They 
are that governing part of character to which we have referred; 
and all the part which has to be governed is beneath th^m, under 
their authority. Love obtains its great organizing desires di- 
rected to its unchanging ends of union, l^ppiness and well- 
being of the loved object, reciprocity of love, and the desire to 
be happy in the love of the object. But in hate these ends are 
reversed: not preservation and union, but destruction and separa- 
tion; not happiness and well-being, but misery and the worst 
possible state of the object, and yet withal, the desire to be happy 
in the separation, misery and destruction of the object. 

In these great desires love and hate find the principles of their 
self-control— cot in their emotions. 

Kepresaioit.— Repression is an extreme form of the self-control 
of sentiments. For if some of their emotions have to be regulated 
as being either too strong or too weak, others which are judged 
to be harmful in view of their ends have to be repressed. Such 
repression of things within the mind corresponds most nearly to 
“destruction” of things without us. We would destroy some 
things in our character if we could; but we can only repress them, 
which means to exclude them from consciousness, and prevent 
as far as possible their return to it. 

C oo n cten ce.— There is another sentiment distinct from both 
love and hate, which, like them, oftoi undergoes repressions. 
The uniqueness of conscience makes it diflkult to interpret, for 
there is a particular conscience belonging to all love of which its 
ideals are a part. Tins is partial to the loved object. It is the 
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repository of that part of the moral beliefs of the community 
in which the individual has been instructed end which he has 
adopted through authority and suggestion. It is therefore apt 
to differ from one person to another. But when it is a livbig force 
of character, it grows with a man’s experience of life, and through 
the illusions and disappointments of love. These impress certain 
ideals and duties upon his mind differently from hearsay, how- 
ever often repeated. They become the most vital part of his 
conscience, being there freed from the portiality to which love 
at first confined them. And as the ideals of love are much the 
same in its different varieties, the most general and important 
duties come to be impressed, sooner or later, on most men. 

Thus is shown in merest outline how the parts of character are 
related to one another and the whole— how the instincts, habits, 
emotions and desires function in the sentiments of man, and there 
represent the unity of his character. Yet how incompletely they 
represent it. The ^tentials of his character transcend for better 
and worse everything that he has drawn from them to build up 
his actual loves and hates, and remain a perpetual enigma to him. 
The word is also applied to symbols of notation; letters of the 
alphabet, and, more particularly to ideographs; in such phrases 
as “the characters of the Chinese language number nearly 50,000.” 
By extension of the philosophical meaning a “character” has 
almost become synonymous with "reputation.” Still further 
development of this idea is found in the description of a person 
as “a character” (“an odd or eccentric person”). 

Bibuocraphy. — A. Bain. Thr Study oj Character (1861) ; A. F. 
Shand, Foundations of Ckaracler {i<)i4) ; A. A. Roback, The Psy- 
chology of Character (1927) ; Theophrastus’ Characters, contains the 
oldest extant sketches of types of character. (A. F. S.) 

CHARADE, a kind of riddle, probably invented in France 
during the 18th century, in which a word of two or more syllables 
is divined by guessing and combining into one word (the answer) 
the different syllables, each of which is described, as an inde- 
pendent word, by the giver of the charade. Charades may be 
either in prose or verse. Of poetic charades those by W. Mack- 
worth Praed are well known and excellent examples, while the 
following is a good specimen in prose. “My first is company; my 
second shuns company; my third collects company; and my 
whole amuses company.” The solution is Co-nun-drum, The 
most popular form of this amusement is the acted charade, in 
which the meaning of the different syllables is acted out on the 
stage, the audience being left to guess each syllable and thus, 
combining the meaning of all the syllables, the whole word. A 
brilliant description of the acted charade is given in Thackeray’s 
Vanity Fair. 

CHARADRIIDAE: see Lapwing; PtovER; Turnstone. 
CHARADRIIFORMES, an order of birds, also called 
Limicolae, most members of which are shore haunting waders. 
The young are active and down-clad at hatching. See Ornithol- 
ogy, Curlew, Phalarope, Plover, Sheathbill, Snipe, Wood- 
cock. 

CHARCOAL. Charcoal is the residue obtained when car- 
bonaceous materials, of either animal or vegetable origin, are 
partially burned or heated so that the tarry and volatile matter 
is removed : in most cases the residues may be roughly described 
as impure carbon iq.v.). The same process of “carbonization” or 
“destructive distillation” is applied to coal in the manufacture of 
ordinary illuminating gas, but the residue obtained in this case 
is termed “coke.” 

It is customary to speak of “animal charcoal,” “sugar char- 
coal” and “wood charcoal,” the origin of the material being indi- 
cated in this way. The first of these products is obtained by 
strongly beating blood or bones, and accordingly may be either 
“blood charcoal” or “bone charcoal.” Since bones consist very 
largely of phosphate of lime and other inorganic constituents 
which are not driven off on heating, bone charcoal contains rela- 
tively little carbon— only about 10-12% deposited in a finely 
divided state over the surface of the inorganic material. 

Of the various charcoals, that obtained from sugar most nearly 
ai;q;>roacbes pirfe carbon, and on this account is of considerable 
scientific interest, atthougb of minor significance from the indus- 
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trial standpoint. When carefully prepared from pure sugar, it is 
practically free from inorganic constituents, and, accordingly on 
burning, leaves behind a negligible proportion of ash. 

Wood Charcoal. — ^Wood charcoal is a material the production 
of which has been practised for centuries in regions where timber 
is abundant. The old procedure consisted in building the cut wood 
into heaps or stacks with a vent in the middle, and then setting 
it alight. The heat developed by the combustion of part of the 
wood served to carbonize the remainder, the extent of the com- 
bustion being limited by controlling the access of air and by cover- 
ing the stack with moist turf or soil. In modern methods, on the 
other hand, the wood is heated in retorts, and this procedure makes 
possible -the recovery of certain valuable by-products, such as wood 
tar, acetone, wood spirit and acetic acid. 

The proportion of charcoal obtainable from wood is roughly 
about one-quarter of the weight of the wood, varying naturally 
with the method of carbonization employed. The relative reduc- 
tion in volume, however, is not so great, for wood charcoal is an 
extremely porous material, and its bulk is approximately two- 
thirds of the bulk of the wood from which it has been prepared. 

The composition and properties of the product depend on the 
temperature of carbonization. The higher the temperature and 
the longer the duration of carbonization, the greater is the propor- 
tion of carbon in the charcoal obtained, and by protracted treat- 
ment at a red heat the proportion of hydrogen may be reduced 
to a comparatively small figure. A charcoal, for example, obtained 
by heating birch wood for six hours at 750® C was found to con- 
tain only 0-5% of hydrogen. The amount of ash left on the com- 
plete combustion of wood charcoal varies with the wood employed 
and with the conditions of its carbonization, but is generally not 
more than 2-3%. 

Charcoal was originally produced mainly for use as fuel. 
Since during carbonization the bulk of the tarry and volatile mat- 
ter is driven off, charcoal is a clean fuel, and the heat given out 
in the combustion of a fixed weight — the so-called calorific value 
— is twice as great for charcoal as for the original wood. While 
charcoal prepared at a high temperature is difficult to ignite, the 
product obtained by carbonization at, say, 300® C, retaining a 
considerable proportion of volatile inflammable matter, it ignites 
readily. 

In earlier days large quantities of wood charcoal were prepared 
for the reduction of iron from its ores, an operation in which 
coke is now mainly employed. So great was the demand for char- 
coal where iron ores were found that serious inroads were made 
on the timber in these districts. This was the case, for example, 
in the county of Sussex, where at one time the smelting of iron 
was extensively practised. 

Another purpose for which wood charcoal has been required in 
large quantities is the manufacture of gunpowder. The constitu- 
ents of this material are nitre, sulphur and charcoal, and the last- 
mentioned ingredient is obtained by the carbonization, at a fairly 
low temperature, of certain light woods, such as alder and willow. 

Wood charcoal or charred wood differs from ordinary wood in 
exceptional resistance to decay — a characteristic which was known 
to the ancients. Some time ago a quantity of oak stakes were 
found in the bed of the river Thames at the spot where, according 
to Tacitus, the Britons fixed a vast number of such stakes in order 
to oppose the passage of a Roman army. These stakes, which 
were found to be charred superficially, had retained their form, 
and were sound at the heart. In this connection it is further note- 
worthy that the wooden piles on which many Venetian houses 
stand have all been charred in order to secure their preservation. 

An extremely interesting property of charcoal is its power of 
adsorbing gases and of removing colouring matters from solution. 
It has long been known that charcoal will take up many times its 
own volume of a gas — in the case of ammonia 100-200, and at a 
low temperature its adsorptive capacity is very strikingly in- 
creased. Dewar found, for example, that the amount of nitrogen 
taken up by a certain charcoal was ten times as great at —185® C 
as at o® C. This fact has been utilized in the production of high 
vacua. Freshly j^pared charcoal, when exposed to air, gradually 
takes UD water vS^or and incieOes notably in weight— a further 


illustration of the adsorptive prop)erties of this material. 

Equally remarkable is the ability of charcoal to remove colour- 
ing matters from solutions, a property discovered more than 
100 years ago and aj^lied first in the treatment of beet-sugar 
juice. Coloured solutions, such as red wine or indigo, when 
treated with animal charcoal and then filtered, yield colourless 
liquids. 

Activated CharcoaL-;-In recent years there have been notable 
developments in the applications of wood charcoal, dating back 
mainly to the World War of 1914-18. On the introduction of gas 
warfare in 1915 it became an urgent necessity to provide every 
soldier with some form of protection, and before long charcoal 
was generally adopted as an adsorbent for this purpose. Animal 
charcoal was first employed, since this material, according to a 
commonly accepted view, was more efficient than wood charcoal 
for absorbing gases. On grounds of economy, however, it was 
desired to use the latter material if possible, and investigations 
soon showed that when ordinary wood charcoal is kept for some 
time at a red heat with limited access of air, its power of absorb- 
ing gases is increased in a quite remarkable degree. It is said to be 
''activated.*^ 

It is worth while giving a few details in order to emphasize 
this marked effect of the “heat treatment” of wood charcoal. 
The efficiency of a particular birch-wood charcoal was tested by 
exposing a sample to a “dose” of poison gas. The material proved 
to be comparatively inefficient, retaining only 80% of the poison 
gas. The charcoal was then heated for 8 hours at 925® C with 
limited access of air, and a specimen of the product was tested 
in exactly the same way, showing a very different result, for the 
charcoal now adsorbed completely four consecutive doses, and 
retained even the half of a fifth dose. 

The respirators supplied to the troops of all countries in the 
later stages of the war contained activated charcoal. Similar or 
even greater improvement in absorptive power can be achieved 
by heating wood charcoal in carbon dioxide or superheated steam, 
while impregnation with certain chemicals, such as zinc chloride, 
sulphuric acid or phosphoric acid, followed by exposure for some 
time to a high temperature, also yields an “active” product. This 
increase in absorptive capacity has been the subject of much 
investigation, and it appears that heat treatment such as that 
described augments the available surface of the charcoal. Activa- 
tion is accompanied by a decrease of the bulk density, that is, 
a given weight of charcoal occupies more space after activation 
than it did before: its porosity is greater. It is probable also that 
the carbon molecules themselves undergo some modification on 
heating. 

Activated charcoals are also of great importance from the 
industrial standpoint, more especially in connection with the 
adsorption of hydrocarbons such as gasoline, and the decolorizing 
of sugar juices. The well-known commercial materials, “Eponit” 
and “Norit,” may be quoted as examples of these products, and 
evidence of the industrial significance of active charcoals is 
furnished by the numbers of fresh patents taken out for their 
manufacture from all sorts of vegetable substances. {See Ad- 
sorption.) (J. C. P.) 

CHARCOT^ JEAN MARTIN (1825-1893), French phy- 
sician, was bom in Paris on Nov. 29, 1825. In 1853 he took his 
M.D. at Paris, and three years later was appointed physician of 
the Central Hospital Bureau, In i860 he became professor of 
pathological anatomy in the medical faculty of Paris, and in 
1862 began his famous connection with the Salpetri^re where he 
created the greatest neurological clinic of modem times. As re- 
gards hysteria, which he defined as a psychosis superinduced by 
ideation, he threw the sexual theory into disrepute and studied 
the disease in relation to hypnotism. In muscular atrophy he 
differentiated between the ordinary wasting and the rarer amyo- 
thropic lateral sclerosis (1874) and described with Pierre Marie 
the progressive neural or peroneal type (1886). He differentiated 
the essential lesions of locomotor ataxia and described both the 
gastric crisis and the joint affections (Charcot’s disease). He 
separated multiple sclerosis from paralysis agitans. In diseases 
of the brain, the most notable contributions were his articles w 
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cerebral localiaation, the studies of aphasia and the discovery of 
the miliary aneurisms and their importance in cerebral haemor- 
rhage. He also published writings on senile diseases, liver and kid- 
ney diseases, gout, chronic pneumonia and tuberculosis. Charcot 
greatly promoted the study of medicine in art (see: Nouvelle 
Iconographie de la Salpitriire, x888). He died on Aug. i6, 1893. 

His best known works are Lemons sur les maladies du sysihme 
nerveuxy 5 vols. (1872-93) and Leqons du mardi h la Salpetriire, 
2 vols. (1889-90). 

See F. Garrison, Hist, of Medicine, 3rd ed. (1921), and W. Osier 
memorial notice in Johns Hopkins Hospital Bulletin (1893). 

CHARD, JOHN ROUSE MERRIOTT (1847-1897), 

British soldier, was born at Boxhill, near Plymouth, on Dec. 21, 
1847, and in 1868 entered the Royal Engineers. In 1878 Lieut. 
Chard was ordered to South Africa to take part in the Zulu War, 
and was stationed at the small post of Rorke’s Drift to protect the 
bridges across the Buffalo river and some sick men and stores. 
Here, with Lieut. Gonville Bromhead (1856-91) and 80 men of 
the 2nd 24th Foot, he conducted the gallant defence of Rorke’s 
Drift against 3,000 Zulus, which saved Natal from a Zulu invasion. 
The gallantry of Chard and Bromhead was rewarded with the 
V.C. and immediate promotion to the rank of captain and brevet- 
major. Chard was made colonel in 1897. He died the same year 
at Hatch-Beauchamp, near Taunton, on Nov. i. 

CHARD, a market town and municipal borough in the 
Veovil parliamentary division of Somersetshire, England, 12 m. 
S.S.E. of Taunton. Pop. (1921) 4,320. It stands on high ground 
within I m. of the Devonshire border with railway stations 
S.R. (Chard Town) and G.W.R. (Chard Joint Station). Chard 
(Cerdre, Cherdre, Cherde) was originally a trade centre near 
the Roman road to the west. There are two Roman villas in the 
parish. The bishop of Bath held Chard in 1086, and in 1234 
his successor granted the first charter which made it a free 
borough. This charter was confirmed in 1253, 1280 and 1285. 
Chard is said to have been incorporated by Elizabeth, as the 
corporation seal dates from 1570. It was incorporated by grant 
of Charles I. in 1642, and Charles II. gave a charter in 1683. 
A market on Mondays and fair on July 25 were granted in 1253, 
and confirmed in 1642 and 1683, when two more fair days were 
added (Nov. 2 and May 3). The market day is now Monday, 
fairs being held on the first Wednesday in May, August and 
November, for corn and cattle only, their mediaeval importance as 
centres of the cloth trade having departed. The cruciform parish 
church of St. Mary the Virgin is Perpendicular of the 15th cen- 
tury. A fine east window is preserved. The manufactures include 
lace and other textiles. Many persons are employed as fitters 
and foundry workers. 

CHARDIN, JEAN SIMEON (1699-1779), French genre 
painter, the son of Jean Chardin, master-carpenter, was born in 
Paris on Nov. 2, 1699,, and died Dec. 6, 1779- He studied under 
Pierre Jacques Cazes (1676-1754), the historical painter, and 
Noel Nicolas Coypel. He became famous for bis still-life pictures 
and domestic interiors, which are well represented at the Louvre, 
and for figure-painting, as in his Le Binidiciti (1740) and is ac- 
knowledged as one of the greatest colourists of the French school. 
He was made a member of the Academic Royale in 1728, and was 
its treasurer from 1755 to 1774. In 1759 he was appointed tap- 
issier of the Louvre. In his old age he executed a few portraits 
in pastel, of which two of him^lf and one of his second wife are 
in the Louvre. Many of his most notable pictures are in the col- 
lection of Baron Henri de Rothschild. The Louvre possesses thirty 
of his works, and there are some good examples in the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow and in several English galleries, including the 
National Gallery, London. 

See A. Dayot, J, B, Simian Chardin (1905) ; H. E. A. Furst, Chardin 
(191X) ; £. Pilon, Chardin (1911)* 

CHARDIN, SIR JOHN (1643-1713), French traveller, was 
bom in Paris in 1643. In 1665 he set out for Persia and India. He 
returned in 1670 and published Ricit du Couronnement du roi 
de Perse Soliman III, in 1671. In Aug. 1671 he left again for 
Persia, going by Smyrna, Constwtinople, the Crimea, Caucasia, 
Mingrelia and Georgia, and reached Ispahan in June 1673. He 
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spent four years in Persia, visited India, and returned by the Cape 
of Good Hope in 1677. In i68i the persecution of Protestants 
drove him to London, and in 1683 he went to Holland as repre- 
sentative of the East India Company. In 1686 he published the 
first part of The Travels of Sir John Chardin, etc. He died in 
1713 and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Bibuography. — The complete account of Chardin's travels appeared 
at Amsterdam in 1711, under the title of Journal du voyage du 
chevc^r Chardin, The Persian portion is to be found in vol. ii. of 
Harm's Collection (1705), and extracts arc reprinted by Pinkerton in 
vol. ix. The best complete reprint is by Langl6s (1811). 

CHARENTE, an inland department of south-western France, 
comprehending the ancient province of Angoumois, and small por- 
tions of Saintonge, Poitou, Marche, Limousin and P6rigord. It 
is bounded north by the departments of Deux-S^vres and Vienne, 
east by those of Haute Vienne and Dordogne, south by Dordogne 
and Charente-Inf6rieure, and west by Charente-Inferieure. Area 
2,305 square miles. Pop. (1926) 312,790. The Confolentais 
(known also as the Terres Froides) in the north-east is a region 
of granitic rocks which may be considered as a western extension 
of the Plateau Central. Here some parts exceed 1,000 ft. in height 
and the whole provides good upland pasture for cattle. The re- 
mainder of the department, known as the Terres Chaudes, consists 
of Jurassic, Cretaceous and Tertiary deposits and provides rich 
arable land. Cereals and potatoes are the principal crops and 
chestnuts, walnuts and cider-apples the chief fruits. The Terre 
Champagne is noted for its vines, much of the wine produced 
being distilled into brandy named after the town of Cognac. A 
large area drains to the river Charente, the chief affluents of which, 
in this section, are the Tardoire, the Touvre and the N6. The 
Confolentais is watered by the Vienne, a tributary of the Loire, 
while the district of Barbezieux, noted for its poultry farming, 
belongs almost wholly to the basin of the Gironde. 

Charente has stone quarries, peat workings and beds of clay 
which supply brick and tile-works and earthenware manufactories. 
There is a large foundry of naval guns at Ruclle. Flour-mills and 
leather-works are numerous. Angouleme is a paper-making centre 
and manufactures gunpowder. Coal, salt and timber are promi- 
nent imports. Exports include paper, brandy, stone and agricul- 
tural products. The department is served chiefly by the Orleans 
and Ouest-Etat railways, and the Charente is navigable below 
Angouleme. Charente is divided into the three arrondissements of 
Angouleme, Cognac and Confolens (29 cantons, 426 communes). 
It belongs to the region of the XII. army corps, to the province 
of the archbishop of Bordeaux, and to the academic (educational 
division) of Poitiers. Its court of appeal is at Bordeaux. 

Angouleme iq.v,) is the capital and Cognac, Confolens, Jarnac, 
and La Rochefoucauld are other towns (gq.v.). The department 
abounds in churches of Romanesque architecture, of which those 
of Bassac, St. Amant-de-Boixe (portions of which are Gothic in 
style), Plassac and Gcnsac-Ia-Palluc may be mentioned. There 
are remains of a Gothic abbey church at La Couronne, and Roman 
remains at St. Cybardeaux, Brossac and Chassenon (where there 
are ruins of the Gallo-Roman town of Cassinomagus). 

CHARENTE-INFtRIEURE. a maritime department of 
south-western France, comprehending the old provinces of Sain- 
tonge and Aunis, and a small portion of Poitou, and including the 
islands of Re, Oleron, Aix and Madame. Area, 2,791 sq. miles. 
Pop. (1926) 417,789. It is bounded north by Vend6e, north-east 
by Deux-Sevres, cast by Charente, south-east by Dordogne, south- 
west by Gironde and the estuary of the Gironde, and west by the 
Bay of Biscay. The department is low-lying and consists of 
Jurassic, Cretaceous, Tertiary and Quaternary deposits which run 
in a north-westerly direction. This trend can be traced also in 
many sections of the coast and in the islands of Oleron and R^. 
Post-Pleistocene submergence has resulted in the formation of 
many inlets and estuaries, particularly the Gironde, and there are 
several good harbours, the chief of which are La Rochelle and 
Rochefort. The latter has developed at the expense of Tonnay- 
Charente which is too high up the river to cope with modern 
shipping. Oysters and mussels are bred in the neighbourhood of 
La Rochelle and Marennes and there are many fishing villages. 
Royan, on the north shore of the Gironde, is a much-frequented 
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watering-place. The chief crops are wheat, oats, maize, barley 
and potatoes. Horse and cattle-raising is carried on and dairying 
is prosperous. A considerable quantity of wine, most of which is 
distilled into brandy, is produced The department has a few peat- 
workings, and produces freestone, lime and cement; the salt- 
marshes of the coast are important. Ship-building, iron-founding, 
machine construction and the making of glass, pottery, bricks and 
earthenware are also carried on. The railways traversing the depart- 
ment belong to the Ouest-£tat system, except one section of the 
Paris-Bordeaux line belonging to the Orleans Company. Internal 
communication is facilitated by the navigable reaches of the 
Charente, the Sfevre Niortaise, the Boutonne, the Seudre and the 
Gironde and by the canals of the coast. There are four ar- 
rondissements (40 cantons, 482 communes), cognominal with the 
towns of La Rochelle, Rochefort, Saintes and Jonzac. The depart- 
ment forms the diocese of La Rochelle, and is attached to the 
i8th military region, and in educational matters to the acaddmie 
of Poitiers. Its court of appeal is at Poitiers. 

La Rochelle, St. Jean d’Angely, Rochefort and Saintes are 
the principal towns. Surg^res and Aulnay possess fine Roman- 
esque churches. Pons has a chateau of the 15th and i6th centuries 
and a keep of the 12th century. 

CHARENTON-LE-PONT, a town of northern France in 
the department of Seine, situated on the right bank of the Marne, 
at its confluence with the Seine. Pop. (1926) 20,340. Le Pont 
refers to the stone bridge of ten arches which crosses the Marne 
and unites the town with Alfortville, well known for its veterinary 
school founded in 1766. In the i6th and 17th centuries Charenton 
was the scene of the ecclesiastical councils of the Protestant party, 
which had its principal church in the town. At the neighbouring 
St. Maurice is the well known Hospice de Charenton, Charenton 
has a port on the Canal de St. Maurice, beside the Marne, and 
carries on boat-building and the manufacture of tiles and porce- 
lain. 

CHAINS, of Lindus in Rhodes, a sculptor pupil of Lysippus, 
who fashioned for the Rhodians a colossal bronze statue of the 
sun-god, the cost of which was defrayed by selling the warlike 
engines left by Demetrius Poliorcetes after the siege in 303 b.c. 
(Pliny, Nat. Hist, xxxiv. 41). The colossus was seventy cubits 
(losft.) in height. The notion that it bestrode the harbour is 
absurd. It was thrown down by an earthquake after 56 years. 

See E. A. Gardner, Handbook of Greek Sculpture (1915), 8 61. 

CHARES, of Mytilcne, a Greek belonging to the suite of 
Alexander the Great, to whom he was appointed court-marshal. 
He wrote a history of Alexander in ten books, dealing mainly with 
the private life of the king. The fragments are chiefly preserved 
in Athenaeus. 

See Scriptores Rerum Alexandri (pp. 114-20) in the Didot edition 
of Arrian. 

CHARES, Athenian general, is first heard of in 366 b.c, as I 
assisting the Phliasians against Argos and Sicyon. In 361 he 
helped the oligarchs at Corcyra to expel the democrats. In 357 
he was appointed to the command in the Social War, together with 
Chabrias, after whose death before Chios he was associated with 
Iphicrates and Timotheus (for the naval battle in the Hellespont, 
see Timotheus). Chares, having successfully thrown the blame 
for the defeat on his colleagues, was left sole commander, but 
receiving no supplies from Athens, joined the revolted satrap 
Artabazus. A complaint from the Persian king Jed to the conclu- 
sion of peace (355) between Athens and her revolted allies, and 
the recall of Chares. In 349, he was sent to the assistance of 
Olynthus (q.v.) against Philip II. of Macedon, but effected noth- 
ing. In 340 he was appointed to the command of a force sent to 
aid Byzantium against Philip, but the inhabitants, remembering 
his former plunderings and extortions, refused to receive him. In 
338 he was defeated by Philip at Amphissa, and was one of the 
commanders at the disastrous battle of Chaeroneia (q.v.). After 
the conquest of Thebes by Alexander (335), Chafes is said to 
have been one of the Athenian orators and generals whose sur- 
render was demanded. Two years later he was living at Sigeum, 
Arrian (AnabaHs, i. 13). In 332 he entered the sdtvice of Darius. 
He is last heard 0f at Taenarum, aiyd is supposed to have died at 


Sigeum. Chares was not lacking in personal courage, and was 
among the best Athenian generals of his time. At the best, how- 
ever, hrwas ''hardly more than an ordinary leader of mercenaries” 
(A. Holm). 

See Dlod. Sic. xv. 75, 05, xvi. 7, 21, 33, 85^88; Plutarch, Phodon, 
14; Theopompus, ap. Athenaeum, xii. p. 533; A. Holm, History oj 
Greece (Eng. trans., j8y6), vol. iii.; Cambridge Ancient History, vol. 
vi. (1927), chapters viii. and ix. (with useful bibliography) . 

CHARGE, a load (Late Lat. carricare, to load in a emrus or 
wagon) ; cf. “cargo,” “charger,” a large dish. The word Is used 
also for the powder and shot to load a firearm, the accumulation 
of electricity in a battery, the necessary quantity of dynamite or 
other explosive in blasting, and a device borne on an escutcheon in 
heraldry. “Charge” can mean a burden, and so a care or duty 
laid upon one, as in the instructions given by a judge to a jury, 
or by a bishop to the clergy of bis diocese. In the sense of a 
pecuniary burden the word is applied to the price of goods, to 
an encumbrance on property and the expense of running a busi- 
ness. Further uses of the word are of an attack by cavalry, or by 
a bull or elephant, or football player; “charger,” originally a horse 
ridden in a charge, now means a horse ridden by an officer, whether 
of infantry or cavalry. 

CHARGl^ D’AFFAIRES ! see Ambassador; Diplomacy. 

CHARGER, a riding horse allotted to a military oflftcer for 
war; any mechanism adapted for charging, as for placing explosives 
in bore-holes for blasting, and that used in loading a magazine 
rifle or a machine gun, etc.; a large shallow dish. 

CHARGING ORDER s see Pkactice and Procedure. 

CHARIBERT (d. 567), king of the Franks, was the son of 
Clotaire I. On Clotaire’s death in 561 his estates were divided be- 
tween his sons, Charibert receiving Paris as his capital, together 
with Rouen, Tours, Poitiers, Limoges, Bordeaux and Toulouse. 
Besides his wife, Ingoberga, he had unions with Merotleda, a wool- 
carder's daughter, and Theodogilda, the daughter of a neatherd. 
He was one of the most dissolute of the Merovingian kings. 

(C. Pf.) 

CHARIDEMUS, of Oreus in Euboea, Greek mercenary 
leader. About 367 b.c. he fought under the Athenian general 
Iphicrates against Amphipolis, but later joined Cotys, king of 
Thrace, against Athens. Soon afterwards he fell into the hands 
of the Athenians and accepted the offer of Timotheus to re-enter 
their service. Having been dismissed by Timotheus (362) he 
joined the revolted satraps Memnon and Mentor in Asia; after 
more service under the Athenians, he again joined Cotys, on 
whose murder (360) he was appointed guardian to his youthful 
son Cersobleptes. In 357, on the arrival of Chares with con- 
siderable forces, the Chersonese was restored to Athens. The 
supporters of Charidemus represented this as due to his efforts, 
and, in spite of the opposition of Demosthenes, he was honoured 
with a golden crown and it was resolved that his person should 
be inviolable. In 351 he commanded the Athenian forces in the 
Chersonese against Philip II. of Macedon, and in 349 he super- 
seded Chares as commander in the Olynthian War. He achieved 
little success, but made himself detested and was in turn replaced 
by Chares. After Chaeroneia the war party would have entrusted 
Charidemus* with the command against Philip, but the p)eacc 
party secured the appointment of Phocion. He was one of those 
whose surrender was demanded by Alexander after the destruc- 
tion of Thebes, but escaped with banishment. He fled to Darius 
III., who received him with distinction. But, having ei^ressed 
his dissatisfaction with the preparations made by the king just 
before the battle of Issus (333), he was put to death. 

See Diod. Sic. xvii. 30; Plutarch, Phocion, 16, 17; Arrian, AnahasiSf 
i. 10; Quintus Curtius iii. 2; Demosthenes. Contra Aristocratem; 
A. Schafer, Demosthenes und seine Zeit (1865). 

CHARING CROSS, the locality about the west end of the 
Strand and the north end of Whitehall, on the south-east side of 
Trafalgar square, London. It falls within the bounds of the city of 
Westminster. Here Edward I. erected the last of the series of 

’According to some authorities, this is a second Charidemus, the first 
^ap^mrii^ from history after being superseded by Charm in the 
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crofftes to the memory of his queen Eleanor (d. 1290). It stood 
near the present entrance to Charing Cross station, the terminus 
of the S«R. A fine modem cross has been erected within a few 
feet of the exact site. A popular derivation of the name con- 
nected it with Edward’s ''dear queen” (chire reine ), and a village 
of Cherringe or Charing grew up here later, but the true origin 
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wheels and was made to be drawn by two horses ; if a third, or more 
commonly, two reserve horses were added, they were attached on 
each side of the main pair by a single trace fastened to the front 
of the chariot, as may be seen on two priae vases in the British 
Museum from the Panathenaic games at Athens. On the monu- 
ments there is no other sign of traces, from the want of which 
wheeling round must have been difficult. Immediately on the axle 

axis), without springs of 
any kind, rested the basket or 
body (dlippos) of the chariot, 
which consisted of a floor to 
stand on, and a semicircular 
guard round the front about half 
the height of the driver. It was 
entirely open at the back, so that 
the combatant might readily leap 
to the ground and up again as 
was necessary. There was no seat , 
and generally only room for the 
combatant and his charioteer to 
stand in. The pole temo) was probably attached to the 

middle of the axle, though it appears to spring from the front of 
the basket; at the end of the pole was the yoke jugum)^ 

which consisted of two small saddles fitting the necks of the horses, 
and fastened by broad bands round the chest. Besides this the 
harness of each horse consisted of a bridle and a pair of reins, 
mostly the same as in use now, made of leather and ornamented 
with studs of ivory or metal. The reins were passed through rings 
attached to the collar bands or yoke, and were long enough to be 
tied round the waist of the Charioteer in case of his having to 
defend himself. The wheels and body of the chariot were usually 
of wood, strengthened in places with bronze or iron; the wheels 
had four to eight spokes and tires of bronze or iron. This 
description applies generally to the chariots of all the nations of 
antiquity. 

Chariot Mountings^The chariots of the Egyptians and As* 
Syrians, with whom the bow was the principal arm of attack, were 
richly morunted with quivers full of arrows, while those of the 
Greeks, whose characteristic weapon was the spear, were plain 
except as regards mere decoration. Among the Persians, again, 
and more remarkably among the ancient Britons, there was 
a class of chariot having the wheels mounted with sharp, sickle* 
sha{)ed blades, which cut to pieces whatever came in their way. 
This was probably an invention of the Persians; Cyrus the younger 
employed these chariots in large numbers. Among the Greeks 
and Romans, on the other hand, the chariot had passed out of 
use in war before historical times, and was retained only for 

races in the public games, or for 
processions, without undergoing 
any alteration apparently, its 
form continuing to correspond 
with the description of Homer, 
though it was lighter in build, 
having to carry only the chario- 
teer. On two Panathenaic prize 
vases in the British Museum arc 
figures of racing bigae, in which, 
contrary to the description given 
above, the driver is seated with 
his feet resting on a board hang- 
ing down in front close to the legs of his horses. The biga itself 
consists of a scat resting on the axle, with a rail at each side to 
protect the driver from the wheels. The chariot was unsuited to 
the uneven soil of Greece and Italy, and it is not improbable that 
these nations had brought it with them as part of their original 
habits from their former seats in the East. The Jews used "iron” 
chariots apparently strengthened by metal. 

The chief authorities are J. C. Ginzrot, Din Wagen und Fahrwerke 
der Cmcke und Romer (1817) ; C. F. Grishof, Vher das Fuhrwerh bci 
Homer und Hesiod ( 1846) ; W. Leaf in Journal of Hellenic Studies, 
V.; E. Buchholz, Die kamerlschen Realien (1871-8*?); W. Helbig, Das 
komeriseke Bpdh aus den Denhmdkm erlautert (18S4), and the article 
**CuiTiis” in Daremberg and Soglio, Dictionnaire den Anikiuites. 
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Tveis or CK/iiff 07 s usxo bt tmbbe mationi or antiouitt 

1« LioM QrteB oharlol oduiRSod With fournpokod whoolt (from • vno) 

2. Roman ohariot of tha tysa driven in triumphai pfocattiont (from a medaf 
of tha Bmparor Trajan) 

3. Irish eharto! laad In battle^ Cfotad In tha baek and optn in front, this 
modol It tha revarte of thoao omployod by the Oreokt, Romans and Assy riant 

of the name ii not known ; h is connected by some with that of 
a Saxon family, Cening. 

CHARIOT. In antiquity, a car used in battle, for the chase, 
in public processions and in games. The Greek chariot had two 
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CHABISIUS, FLAVIUS SOSIPATER, Latin gramma- 
rian, flourished about the middle of the 4th century a.d. He was 
probably an African by birth, summoned to Constantinople to 
take the place of Euanthius, a learned commentator on Terence. 
The Ars Grammatica of Charisius, part of which is still extant, is 
valuable as containing excerpts from the earlier writers on gram- 
mar, who are in many cases mentioned by name — Q. Remmius 
Palaemon, C. Julius Romanus, Cominianus. 

The best edition is by H. Keil, Grammatici Latini, i. (1857) ; see 
also article by G. Gotz in Pauly- Wissowa’s Realencyklopddie, iii. 2 
(iSgg) ; Teuffcl-Schwabc, Hist, of Roman Literature (Eng. trans.), 
S 419, I. 2; Frohde, in Jahr. f. Philol., 18 suppl., 567-672 (1892). 
New edition by Barwick in Teubner series (1925). 

CHARITON, of Aphrodisias, in Caria, the author of a Greek 
romance entitled The Loves of Chaereas and CaUirrhoe, probably 
flourished in the 4th century a.d. The action of the story, which 
is to a certain extent historical, takes place during the time of the 
Peloponnesian War. 

Editions by J. P. D’Orville (1783), G. A. Hirschig (1856), and 
R. Hercher (1859) ; there is an (anonymous) English trans. (1764); 
see also E. Rohde, Der griexhische Roman (1900). 

CHARITON, a city of southern Iowa, U.S.A., on the Chari- 
ton river, 53 m. S.E. of Des Moines; the county seat of Lucas 
county. It is on Federal highway 34, and is served by the Burling- 
ton and Rock Island railways. The population in 1925 (State 
census) was 5,226. Coal is mined in the vicinity, and the city has 
creameries, and broom and wagon factories. It was settled about 
1850. 

CHARITY. Few words have suffered greater changes either 
in meaning or in application than the word “Charity.” It repre- 
sents both a personal and a social endeavour to ameliorate the 
conditions which prevail in society. The endeavour should be 
founded on an intelligent examination of the factors that go to 
make up our social and industrial life and should be guided by 
a definite purpose. Most people have some sort of theory as 
to what is just and right in our relations with our fellowmen, 
but it is often so vague and undefined that its application is in- 
effective if not positively harmful. Most of the words used in 
Greek, Roman or Hebrew literature to signify good will are 
primarily words expressive of the affections, of the relations exist- 
ing between parents and children or between husband and wife, 
such as &y& 7 r 7 j amor, amidtia. Caritas or charity on the other 
hand had a somewhat different meaning and referred rather to 
the relation of the individual to those outside his family; in the 
first instance caritas signified a high price, thus dearness. It was 
not dissimilar in meaning to the word which also had a 

commercial sense but signified as well gratitude, grace, kindness. 
In English ecclesiastical documents it was spelt charitas. In the 
authorized version of the New Testament AyAttt/ is translated 
charity, and it was used by St. Paul as a translation of the 
Hebrew word hesed, which in the same version of the Old Testa- 
ment is translated “mercy”; e.g., “I desired mercy and not sacri- 
fice.” Almsgiving, seddqudh, is translated by the word kXerffjLoaifvrj 
in the Septuagint and in the Authorized Version by the word 
“righteousness”; it represents the deed which is done or the gift 
which is made under a sense of religious obligation. 

In the early Christian period almsgiving has this meaning ap- 
plied to a wide range of actions and contracts. The word caritas, 
charity or love, gradually assumes a higher meaning and repre- 
sents an ideal social relation; e.g., in such phrases as “love of 
man.” It has no necessary relation to relief or alms. It may 
mean a consideration shown for the welfare of others either 
individually or generally, although as a matter of fact charity 
has largely concerned itself with the help of the class usually 
called the poor, and with problems of distress. Relief need not, 
however, be an essential part of charity or charitable work; it 
is only one method by which those who have the means at their 
disposal can come to the assistance of others. The history of 
charity is a history of many social and religious theories, influences 
and endeavours that have left their mark alike upon the p>opular 
and cultivated thought of the present day. Inconsistencies of . 
charitable effort may be accounted for by the evolution of society 
itself, by the gi^wth of the educated social instinct. It is now 


generally recognized that in addition to such suffering and want 
as befalls the evil-doer as a result of his ill deeds, there is a 
vast amount of suffering due to general social causes for which 
the sufferer is not responsible. Formerly it was the custom to 
say that the individual should alleviate this distress; to-day the 
feeling is general that society has a large amount of responsibility 
and is bound not only to alleviate it, but to remove its cause. 
Charity and in its broadest sense — ^philanthropy — ^is thus becoming 
an accepted part of social politics. 

It will be readily understood that a history of charity would 
he a history of all the social and religious forces which have left 
their mark upon past generations in many countries. The growth 
of the habit of charity really represents a gradually educated 
social instinct. Every investigation into the conditions of social 
life has necessitated some sort of change in our view of charity, 
and legislation, as expressed in practical administration, has so 
removed the recipients of such charity from the sphere of what 
was formerly understood by charitable action that no charity 
can now be considered without reference to public relief. Charity 
has to be regarded in its bearing on every form of social relation- 
ship; e.g.y thrift and national savings, parochial management, 
hospitals and medical relief, friendly visiting and almonership, 
distress resulting from unemployment, insurance against sickness 
and against unemployment, the utilization of endowments and 
their adaptation to new needs and emergencies. To a large extent 
the questions of widows and orphans, of vagrants and wayfarers, 
of the sick and the aged (in mediaeval times entirely a matter 
for the charity of the individual or of the institution) are now 
bound up with State law and public administration. 

The Historical Growth of Charity — The study of early 
communities is the study of the development of the family. It 
is only slowly that the larger social life of the tribe or clan has 
developed. In the earlier stages of civilization men were drawn 
together by unconscious physical causes which only very slowly 
and gradually, after thousands of years, became conscious ethical 
motives. At first even the child hardly belonged to the family; 
it belonged to the tribe. But when the social value of the bond 
between mother and father and child came to be recognized, the 
social value of the bond between members of the same clan 
I became more obvious. As the parents' responsibility for their 
I child increased, the interest of the State also developed, although 
even up to the i8th century it was undefined and uncertain. 

The Greek Community. — If we take the Odyssey and Hesiod 
as representing the literature of the early Greeks we find the 
clan family and the phratry together constituting the self-con- 
tained unit of society with fairly clear views as to the necessity 
of helping the poor, of offering hospitality, of dealing with the 
wayfarer or vagrant. Everyone outside the phratry was a 
stranger; the man who had no brotherhood and was subject to no 
law, who had no hearth and no family wafs always suspect. He 
was in a difficult position because, although he wandered from 
place to place and received the alms of the community, he was 
a stranger, and in a country where hospitality was unknown and 
strangers were feared, he was liable to be attacked. Generally 
speaking, however, the wayfarer could find food and shelter and 
water for washing at the houses of the well-to-do, or he could 
share the hospitality of the peasants. The man who was a way- 
farer and beggar almost by profession was not unknown. Begging 
was a recognized means of gaining a livelihood. Penelope, not 
recognizing Ulysses, said that if his tale were true she would 
give him better clothes and then he might beg his bread through- 
out the country-side. A system of almsgiving was recognized 
as a duty. The laws of social life as stated by Hesiod about 
700 B.c. are comparatively simple. The groundwork of Hesiod’s 
charity is neighbourly help, but this help is limited in character 
in so far as the community is concerned. A beggar is expected 
to do some sort of work in return for his food and shelter. 

In the later Greek State, society consisted of citizens and 
slaves, the slaves enabling the citizens to have leisure for educa- 
tion, war and government. The slaves formed the larger part 
of the population and were permanently dependent upon members 
of the civic class, so that the only poverty was that of the poor 
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citizens, who were cared for in the first instance by the clan 
family. There was a growing sense of responsibility in regard 
to oiphans, and guardians were appointed to care for them. 
Public policy and charity both dictated the policy of relieving 
the poverty of citizens and preserving citizenhood. In Crete and 
Sparta the citizens were wholly supported out of the public re* 
sources. In Attica the citizens were aided in various ways; e.g., 
by legal enactments for release from debts, by emigration, a free 
supply of com, poor relief for the infirm, and relief for the 
children of those fallen in war, not to speak of voluntary public 
service and gifts from individuals. Aristotle criticises very 
severely the distribution of public money to the poorer citizens 
and suggests the direction in which reform must be sought. He 
thinks that the habit of distributing the surplus revenues to 
the poor instead of holding back a certain proportion for a 
time of greater need is a mistake. He regards it as pouring water 
through a sieve. The problem for him is how to contrive that 
poverty should become temporary and not permanent, and his 
proposals are adequate public aid and voluntary charity. Public 
relief, he urges, should be given in larger amounts so as to help 
people to purchase small farms or start in business; the well- 
to-do should in the meantime subscribe to pay the poor for their 
attendance at the public assemblies. Aristotle evidently tried to 
show that unless the purpose of civil and social life was carefully 
considered and clearly realized by those who desire to improve 
its conditions, no change for the better could result from individual 
or associated action. 

Charity in Roman Times. — The two words which most 
clearly define the Roman attitude towards what we call charity 
are liberalitas and beneficium. LiberalitaSy according to Cicero, 
lays stress on the mood, the attitude of the liber, the free-born 
man who is independent and superior giving help to someone 
who is dependent and inferior. Beneficium on the other hand 
indicates the deed and its purpose. Cicero lays down three con- 
ditions which should be observed: — (i) Not to do harm to the 
person one would benefit; (2) not to exceed one’s means; (3) to 
have regard to merit. The character of the person whom we 
would benefit should be considered and the deed or gift graded 
according to social relationship. In this connection there were 
three important factors in Roman life: the family, the plebs 
and slavery. The plebs who were the clients of the great patrician 
families were gradually impoverished and slavery increased pari 
passu. The impoverishment of the plebs led to the annona civica 
or free supply of corn to the poorer citizens, to the sportula or 
organized food supply for poor clients, and ultimately to the 
maintenance of children of citizens by voluntary and imperial 
bounty. The task of relief became hopeless under these condi- 
tions and the impoverished citizen degenerated into dependent, 
beggar, pauper and slave. The clan family in Rome was the 
dominant political factor. In its development it became un- 
social, and the stronger clan families crushed the weaker. They 
obtained possession of the ager publicus which belonged to the 
State and in early days was distributed to citizens without 
property. More and more this land was acquired by the rich 
families, and although many attempts were made to compel them 
to surrender it, they were mostly unsuccessful, and other measures 
had to be taken to enable the poorest citizens to live. The right 
to relief was dependent on the right of citizenship; it was hered- 
itary and passed from father to son. It was thus in the nature 
of a continuous endowed charity affecting not one family or 
group of families, but the whole population. 

The Lex Claudia, passed in 58 b.c., which gave com gratui- 
tously to the plebs urbana, naturally attracted to Rome many 
people who wished to live without working and found it difficult 
to live elsewhere. The same system was introduced into Con- 
stantinople, Alexandria and Antioch. Later on, it became an 
imperative necessity to restrict the civic bounty to as few persons 
as possible. Those who received it, received it as a statutory 
right and no labour was required in return. The system was 
bad because it compelled those who worked hard to maintain 
the idlers, and it led to an increase of slavery since the man 
who could not live upon his grant had no aKemative but to become 
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a slave. Thousands of citizens were unable to obtain land upon 
which they might have been able to gain a livelihood, and so 
were compelled to live in the towns, becoming gradually subjected 
to the conditions of a degrading pauperism. The sportula, to 
which reference has already been made, represented the charity 
of the patron to his clients and of the head of the clan family 
to those who attended at his house. It became a charity suffi- 
ciently important for State regulation; Nero limited the amount 
that might be paid in money and Domitian restored the custom 
of giving food. 

Jewish and Christian Charity.— Throughout the Old Testa- 
ment we find frequent references to the necessity for acts of 
charity, although almost always the kindred are entitled to the 
first consideration. Within the clan and tribe there are many 
poor oppressed by the rich. These rich are denounced frequently 
by the Prophets, and their denunciations form a valuable part 
of the national literature. In Job we find the family life developed 
side by side with the life of charity; the relief of the widow, 
the fatherless and the stranger are all enjoined, and this is the 
classification of dependents in the Christian Church. In the 
**Didache** (a Jewish Christian writing of about a.d. 90-120) 
the great commandments are adapted from St. Matthew’s gospel, 
first “Thou shah love God who made thee,’’ second “thy neigh- 
bour as thyself”; and “all things whatsoever thou wouldst not 
have done unto thee, neither do thou to another.” It is not 
necessary to dwell upon the sources of relief among the Jews 
but they were not systematized until at last permanent provision 
almost equal to a poor rate was made for the relief of the poor. 
In the early Christian Church this became free will offerings, 
first fruits and voluntary tithes brought to the bishop and used 
for the poor. The Jews in pre-Christian and Talmudic times 
supported the stranger or wayfarer by the distribution of food. 
The strangers were lodged in private houses and there were inns 
provided at which no money was taken. Subsequently special 
societies were formed for the entertainment of the resident poor 
and of strangers. These conditions prevailed in the Christian 
Church also. The Xenodocheion was the first form of Christian 
hospital both for strangers and for members of the Christian 
churches, and there are precedents both Jewish and Greek. In 
the Christian community the endowed charity comes into exist- 
ence in the 4th century, but not among the Jews until the r3th 
century. Up to that time the charities of the synagogue were 
regarded as sufficient. St. Paul in his Epistle to the Corinthians 
represents the views of the early Christian Church on charity, 
and St. Francis at a much later date revives the same idea, 
though for hundreds of years afterwards little advance was made. 
In many respects there was retrogression in so far as the 
conception and purpose of charity is concerned. St. Paul considers 
charity in relation to a community of fellow-believers. He 
speaks as an outsider in relation to the State although he is 
technically a citizen, but social life and its needs are not upper- 
most in his thoughts because he is intent on creating a spiritual 
association. Paul wished to create a body of men and women linked 
together by love outside the normal life of the community. This 
was a new form of religious organization. According to the 
Christian maxim rightly understood “loving one’s neighbour as 
oneself” set the standard of charity. The nobler the self, the 
completer the charity, and the charity of the best men, men 
who love and understand their neighbours best, having regard 
to their chief good, is the best and most effective charity. In 
later Christian thought the whole idea degenerated. The aid 
of the poor was not considered as an end in itself, an act of 
brotherly love, but as a means by which the almsgiver “makes 
God his debtor.” Charity has nothing whatever to do with 
rewards and punishments, and yet St. Chrysostom says “if there 
were no poor, the greater part of your sins would not be removed; 
they arc the healers of your wounds.” Alms are thus the medicine 
of sin and this same thought is found in the penitential system. 
Almsgiving thus becomes detached from charity on the one 
side and social^ good on the other. It is considered that alms 
are paid to the credit of the giver and realized by him in the 
next world, a false view which has been handed down through 
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lucceseive ganerations. The general idea of almigiving for 
gome hundreds of years has nothing whatever to do with social 
progress. It has no width of vision to understand the needs of 
those who are suffering from sickness or distress and no moral 
energy to effect their permanent relief. Those who hold this view 
of charity believe that *'the poor will never cease from out the 
land,” and indeed that it would be a bad thing if they did so 
cease because it would hinder their own spiritual progress. 

The sub-apostolic church was congregational, the centre of a 
system of voluntary and personal relief connected with the 
congregational meals, the iyairaL and under the supervision of 
a single officer or bishop. Out of this was developed a system 
of relief controlled by a bishop assisted by deacons or presbyters, 
while the dY&Tra^ consisting of offerings laid before the altar 
still remained. Finally these offerings became a dole of food or 
poor people’s meal. The church fund during the second period 
of Christianity (c. a.d. 150-200) was a friendly fund supported 
by voluntary gifts used to succour and bury the poor, to help 
destitute and orphan children, old household slaves and those 
who suffered for the faith. With the growth of the parochial 
system parishes were placed under the charge of priests and 
deacons. It was the duty of the deacons to care for the poor, 
widows, orphans, wards and old people of their several districts. 
They drew up lists of those who received regular relief, and in 
Rome, as this system developed, the sick and infirm were super- 
intended by persons appointed to inspect every street and a 
distribution was made in kind on the first day of every month. 
Before St. Gregory sat down to his meal a portion was separated 
and sent out to the hungry at his door. The Roman plebs had 
thus become the pauperes ChrLsti. At the same time there was 
a system of relief independent of the churches, and the hospitium 
was now part of a common organisation of relief very much on 
the lines of poor relief in the middle ages when the churches on 
the one hand and the public authorities on the other relieved the I 
poor in times of scarcity and distress. I 

The Endowment of Charity,— The endowed charity grew up 
during the Byrantine period and officers appear like the almoner 
and the steward to superintend and distribute the alms and manage 
the property of the institution. St. Basil at Caesarea founded quite 
a colony of institutions, guest bouses, poor houses, orphanages and 
houses for infant children. Bequests to the church were frequent 
for such institutions and in course of time the clergy became the 
owners of large properties and the administrators of endowed 
charities which with modifications continued throughout the mid- 
dle ages and exists even to this day in various forms of parochial 
relief. Monasticism failed to solve the problem of the relief of the 
poor, although the institutions set up by the monasteries became 
extremely powerful and in some cases wealthy. The monasteries 
were out of sympathy with the charities of the parish, and as they 
were a class apart from other charities, they were separately 
administered. The belief in poverty as a fixed condition, only 
to be alleviated and never removed, was fundamental with 
monasticism. At the close of the period which ends with St. 
Gregory and the founding of the mediaeval church, economic and 
social conditions were adverse, and charity is reflected in the 
attempts to alleviate the suffering and the misery of those times. 
The public service was corrupt, the rich evaded taxation, the 
poor were oppressed, well-to-do society seemed to be decaying. 
Hospitals increased, but medicine was unprogressive. There were 
years of famine and of pestilence with which the authorities were 
unable to cope and there were constant wars. This will account 
for the large number of the poor who became a charge on the 
Church. The Church helped widows, orphans and the sick, it 
ransomed slaves, although it did not abolish slavery. The serf 
who was attached to the soil took the place of the slave, and 
almsgiving took the place of the annona civica and the sportula. 
Economic conditions were unfavourable to the independence 
and self-support of society as a whole, and this state of things 
continued for some hundreds of years. 

We have referred to the two methods of relief which have 
usually been prominent, relief administered totally, chiefly to 
residents in their own liomes, and relief administered in an 


institution. At the time of Charlemas^ (742-8x4) the system 
of relief was parochial, consisting principally of assistance in 
the home. After that time, except probably in England, the 
institutional method appears to have predominated and the 
monastery or hospital in one form or another gradually encroached 
on the parish. St. Francis differed from the teachers of his 
own period since he brought reality once more to bear upon 
the question of social duty. For him the poor were once again 
the pauperes Christi; to follow Christ was to live among the 
|)eople the life of the poor man. The disciple was to work with 
bis hands, to receive no money, to earn the actual necessaries 
of life, though what be could not earn he might beg. To work 
for food and lodging was a right so long as he was bringing a 
better life into the world, and anything in excess of his normal 
requirements must be given to the poor. He would possess no 
property, no buildings or endowments, and in effect the move- 
ment was a lay movement, the force of which consisted in its 
simplicity and directness. It was inspired by a social endeavour 
and entirely transformed the idea of charity. 

Five Centuries of Charity in England^If we turn to Eng- 
land in the 14th and 15th centuries we find the population almost 
stationary, the towns comparatively small and London almost 
the only one with a population of 40,000 or 50,000. There was 
much poverty even though the isth century was supposed to be 
the golden age of the labourer. Side by side with the charitable 
relief system of the parish was the self-supporting system of the 
manor, the manor being an economic unit, the estate of a lord 
on which there were associated the lord with his desmesne, tenants 
free of service, and villeins and others who were tenants by 
service. But in addition to the parish as the centre of relief 
there were the monasteries and the hospitals. The almonry of the 
monastery was near the church of the monastery and the almoner 
distributed his doles to travellers, palmers, chaplains and mendi- 
cants. It was his duty to visit and relieve the old, infirm, lame 
and blind, who were confined to their beds, and the remnants of 
meals and the old clothes of the monks were given to the 
almoner for distribution. The monasteries often established 
hospitals which served also as schools both for the gentry and 
for the poor. The monasteries began seriously to decline in 
the 15th century and their resources were greatly crippled. They 
had no common controlling organization and were just miscel- 
laneous centres of relief. They stood outside the parish and 
rather hampered than helped its development. The hospitals 
were at fust established for various purposes— for the poor, the 
infirm, the lame and blind, and for lepers outside the towns. 
The hospital in its modern sense was only very slowly created, 
St. Bartholomew’s being founded in 1x23 for the entertainment 
of poor diseased persons until they got well and for the main- 
tenance until the age of seven of all children whose mothers 
died in the house. Amongst the mendicant orders the Franciscans 
attended the sick and poor in the slums of the towns with 
great devotion. 

The system of relief had thus become a system of charitable 
endowments in connection with churches, monasteries and hos- 
pitals. This must be contrasted with the modern method of 
voluntary associations or rate-supported institutions. As the 
towns grew in size, guilds sprang up and charities were founded 
for members of the guilds. Rich men left their estates to their 
guilds to maintain decayed members in hospitals and almshouses, 
to educate their children, to give dowries to their daughters and 
to assist their widows. The boroughs also established charities, 
gave outdoor relief to the registered poor, and took over the 
duty of caring for the orphans; and thus towards the close of 
the middle ages the towns were gradually usurping what had 
formerly been the province of the Church. By the Statutes of 
Labourers, beginning in iS3i» an endeavour was made to enforce 
a settled wage and restrain migration from the country to the 
town. An attempt was also made to suppress mendicity, the 
idea being to keep the people in some settled industry of the 
crafts or of agriculture or to force them back into such occupa- 
tion if they bad left it. The beggar was punished as unsocial 
It is bis fault if be belongs to no one; he must be made some- 
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body’s dependent end kept so, and if no one will keep him his 
mendicity must be organized. Out of the failure to organize 
mendicity springs the poor law, and for at least two centuries 
the idea of statutory wage control and statutory poor relief 
seems to have been firmly fixed in the English legislative mind. 
In Henry VIII.’s time the system of relief from endowed charities, 
supported chiefiy by rents from landed property, began to dis- 
appear and since the monasteries and religious houses were 
dissolved, little was left but relief in the shape of alms given in 
an isolated and unmethodical way. The property of the hospitals 
and the guilds was in many cases confiscated and a new organiza- 
tion of charitable relief had to be created. The poor could 
only be relieved as it seemed by a compulsory rate, and the 
administration of statutory relief naturally devolved on the 
central government. A poor law was enacted which still remains 
on the statute-book, although it has been modified by innumerable 
Local Government Board orders. The principle of poor law relief 
from a compulsory rate having been adopted, it was enacted 
(1572-73) fhat the aged and infirm should be cared for by the 
overseers of the poor, a new authority, and in 1601 the duplicate 
acts were passed, viz., that for the relief of the poor (43 Eliz. 2) 
and that for the furtherance and protection of endowed charities. 
Thus the poor were given the condition of a legally recognized 
class endowed with a claim for relief. 

Poor Relief Act, 1662 . — The Poor Relief Act of 166 a brought 
in the law of settlement which made the English labourer a 
settled but landless serf, supported by a fixed wage and a State 
bounty. The poor law was philanthropic in its origin, but 
philanthropy rapidly disappeared. Its object was to relieve the 
poor by home industries, to apprentice children, and to provide 
necessary relief for the poor unable to work. The economic 
fallacy of home industries founded on rate-supplied capital soon 
declared itself, and when workhouses were established in the 
1 8th century, the same industrial fallacy recurred. The farmer 
paid the labourer as small a wage as possible and left it to the 
parish to provide whatever he might require in addition during 
his working life and his old age. The policy adopted by Queen 
Elizabeth for the relief of the poor included a scheme for the 
reorganization of voluntary charity as well as plans for the 
extension of rate-aided relief. Accordingly in the poor law it 
was arranged that the overseers (the new civic authority) and 
the Church wardens (the old parochial or charitable authority) 
— should act in conjunction and should raise the necessary means 
by taxation of every inhabitant. What the church wardens were 
unable to obtain from endowments they and the overseers 
could secure by taxation. Towards the end of the i8th century, 
when the administration of poor relief fell into confusion, many 
charities were lost or were in danger of being lost and many 
were mismanaged. In 1786 and 1788 a committee of the House 
of Commons reported on the subject. In i8t8, chiefly through 
the instrumentality of Lord Brougham, a commission of enquiry 
on educational charities was appointed, and in i8iq another 
commission was set up to investigate charities for the poor in 
England and Wales. These inquiries were continued until 1838 
when a select committee of the House of Commons made a 
strong report urging the establishment of a permanent and 
independent board of inquiry to compel the production of ac- 
counts, to secure the safe custody of charity property and to 
adapt it to new uses. 

Charity Cotmnissloners, 1853.— A commission followed in 
1849, end eventually in 1853 the first Charitable Trust Act was 
passed under which the charity commissioners of England and 
Wales were appointed. Where charities have been remodelled 
under schemes of the charity commissioners, there are now ap- 
pointed, besides trustees elected by corporations, ex offido trustees 
who represent some office or institution of importance in con- 
nection with charities. The charity commissioners have power 
where the objects for which a charity was founded are obsolete 
or the directions of the testator obscure to apply the income of 
the charity to other purposes as far as possible in accordance 
with the charitable intention of the founder. In the remodelling 
of charities for the general benefit of the poor some one or more 
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of X3 objects are usually included, such as a medical charity, 
provident club, friendly society, assistance to nurses, etc. Homes 
for abandoned children were established during the 1 7th century 
both in France and in England, and grants from parliament sup- 
ported the movement. The Foundling Hospital was established 
in 1739. As a rule these foundling homes were badly managed 
and the infant death rate was enormous. General reforms were 
made, especially through the instrumentality of Jonas Hanway, 
to check infant mortality, and metropolitan parishes were re- 
quired to provide for their children outside of London. Peni- 
tentiaries were established in 1758 and lock hospitals and lying-in 
hospitals in 1749-^52. In Queen Anne's reign there was a new 
education movement, a charity school to teach poor children 
the alphabet and the principles of religion. This was followed 
by a Sunday school movement in 1780, and about the same 
time (1788) by the school of industry to employ children and 
teach them to be industrious. In 1844 the Ragged School Union 
was established and continued to do educational work until the 
Education Act of 1870. Industrial and reformatory schools were 
established to prevent crime and reform child criminals in 
1854-56. The orphanage movement continued to grow and, sup- 
ported by voluntary gifts, has greatly increased in size. After 
the Civil War the old hospital foundations of St. Bartholomew 
and St. Thomas became endowed charities, partly supported 
by voluntary contributions, and in the case of Christ's Hospital 
the voting system made its appearance. 

Towards the end of the z8th century the dispensary movement 
was developed, culminating in the provident dispensary which 
made it possible for patients by means of small contributions 
in time of health to provide for sickness without having to make 
large payments. Hospital funds have also been established for 
making grants to various hospitals both in London and else- 
where. The magnitude of this accumulating provision of chari- 
table relief in connection with churches and voluntary societies 
cannot well be estimated, but undoubtedly it has reached a 
huge total. Dr. Munsterberg once said *'there is no country in 
the world in which so large an amount is given in charity as in 
England and no country where less good is done with it." 

It is extremely difficult to estimate either the income or the 
expenditure of charitable societies in Great Britain, but an 
estimate has been made in connection with metropolitan charities, 
although these are often provincial as well and receive contribu- 
tions from all parts of the country and even from abroad. It 
is estimated that for the year 1924-25 the turnover of the institu- 
tions for which information is available was £14,965,307. The 
voluntary contributions amounted to £6,192,883. The receipts 
from interest on invested funds and rents of property were 
^^7653,599. In addition a sum of £4,115,231 was due to payments 
by or for beneficiaries, an amount which must vary considerably 
from time to time. Legacies represented £1,387,166. The remain- 
ing sum was due to trading and industrial operations and 
miscellaneous receipts. The expenditure on these institutions 
amounted to £11,538,717 upon maintenance, out of which £1,234,- 
739 was the charge for management or about 10% upon the 
gross expenditure. 

Charity Organization Society.^The feeling that many 
charitable efforts were wasted and did more harm than good led 
to the establishment in the early iQth century of anti-mendicity 
societies. In 1869 the movement for the organization of charity 
led to the formation of the Charity Organization Society, origi- 
nally the Society for Organizing Charitable Relief and Suppressing 
Mendicity. The movement spread to America and the British 
Colonies, the ffrst American Charitable Organization Society 
being formed in 1877. All these societies resolutely opposed indis- 
criminate and casual alms-*giving, and organized a relief system 
based on careful personal inquiry. The chanty organization move- 
ment, while it has never succeeded in winning the complete con- 
fidence of the working classes, has nevertheless made it clear 
to most people that ill-considered philanthropy may do much 
more harm than good and that personal interest and sympathy 
may be the deoisive factor in any attempt to help the individual 
or family in distress. Certainly the Charity Organization Society 
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has never thought it right to accept the poor as a permanent 
class, and whatever view may be taken of its methods, the idea 
underlying its efforts has always been to avoid the creation of 
a dependent class and to raise the poor above the conditions 
of serfdom. 

As a result of the continued interest taken in the administration 
of charity, the Association for Befriending Young Servants was 
formed as well as workhouse aid committees to prevent a re- 
lapse into pauperism on the part of those who as children or 
young women receive relief from the poor law. For a time at 
least a restricted out-door relief policy was adopted and such 
a policy would still be the aim of organized charity, but for 
many reasons it has broken down, and it is impossible to assert 
that in times of serious unemployment restricted out-door relief 
can be maintained. The well known Elberfeld system {q.v,) 
on the Continent had a considerable influence upon thought both 
in England and America. It was a system of municipal relief 
administered by unpaid almoners, each dealing with a few cases, 
and seems to have been attended with great success wherever 
it has been carefully practised. Its success, however, depends 
upon the services of a sufficient number of unselfish almoners 
who have tact and ability and a desire to serve the best interest 
not only of the individual but of the community. 

The work of the Charity Organization Society followed the 
lines laid down by the late C. S. Loch. The methods are briefly 
as follow: the central committee is composed of representatives 
of relief societies, religious agencies, endowed societies and repre- 
sentatives of local authorities, such as poor law guardians; full 
inquiry is made into each case and all the particulars are registered 
so as to prevent the possibility of overlapping; when help is 
given it is obtained so far as possible from relatives, employers 
and various charities. A system of training has been established 
for those who are engaged in this work, and Charity Organization 
Society workers when trained often become poor law guardians, 
secretaries of charitable societies and district visitors. 

The investigations of Charles Booth, Seebohm Rowntree and 
others, the influence of men like Canon Barnett and Arnold 
Toynbee, and the university settlements generally, have some- 
what changed the method of charity, which has now assumed 
the form of a new devotion to the duties of citizenship. Perhaps 
this was hardly possible until the scope of legislation had been 
more accurately determined and until statistics and investigation 
had made it clear how far charity itself failed to remove the 
causes of poverty. But the view of those who contend that so 
far as possible help should only be given after careful inquiry 
by organized charity is still widely held. 

The Charity Organization Society is perhaps justified in con- 
tending that the poor law relief tends to increase. The average 
number of persons in receipt of domiciliary relief returned as 
being ordinarily employed, with their dependents, was for the 
year 1926-27 1,217,083, or 313 per 10,000 of the population 
and for 1925-26 478,454 or 123 per 10,000 of the population. 
This immense discrepancy was due of course to certain dominant 
features in 1926-27; viz., the increase of pauperism resulting 
from a general stoppage in the coal mining industry and from 
the general strike. Roughly sp)eaking, we may say that 1,000,000 
British people are as a rule in receipt of domiciliary relief other 
than medical relief, and of these nearly half would be insured 
persons and their dependents. The poor law is very much what 
the guardians chose to make it. It may become an influence 
definitely antagonistic to the proper development of family life, 
or even a method of pauperizing the working classes. 

Certain boards of guardians have been removed from their 
position by the ministry of health, and in each case a commission 
of three guardians has been appointed to take the place of the 
board. The boards were accused of making illegal payments and 
of reckless extravagance. It is not necessary in this article to 
enter into details with regard to these boards of guardians, but 
apart altogether from the controversial question of the abolition 
of the poor law and the distribution of the duties of the guardians 
amongst other local authorities, it is obvious that some adminis- 
trative changes are required. In large industrial districts in 


which there is a considerable amount of unemployment and 
poverty, there may be thousands of voters who are unwilling to 
vote for any guardians except such as promise to give them 
relief on the highest possible scale. This is an impossible state 
of affairs which will have to be remedied; otherwise no honourable 
person will come forward as a candidate for the board of 
guardians in places where they are subject to extreme pressure 
on the part of electors who are themselves to benefit as a 
result of the election by securing relief out of the rates. Even 
where the elector is not unemployed or in distress at the time of 
the election he may have in view the possibility of requiring 
assistance in the immediate future, and if he allows unworthy 
motives to influence his action he is in exactly the same position 
as the elector who requires immediate assistance and votes only 
for those candidates who are known to be generous with the 
rate-payers’ money. In such cases, relief out of the rates be- 
comes a public charity administered in a spirit which is demoraliz- 
ing both to the giver and to the receiver. Some solution must 
be found of this difficult problem^ otherwise the Ministry of 
Health will be compelled to deal with other boards of guardians 
as they have dealt with certain local authorities in the past. 
It would of course be impossible to disqualify the elector who 
has not received assistance but fears he may require it in the 
near future; but it seems just that votes should be withheld 
from those electors who are personally interested in the return 
of certain guardians because they are known to give relief with 
a lavish hand. The other alternative would be to appoint com- 
missioners for the administration of relief who would serve 
much the same purpose as the commissioners appointed in certain 
American cities where corruption has been rampant. It has 
been argued that as each elector contributes to the rates he has 
the right to vote for any person he thinks fit; but as a matter 
of fact the electors to whom reference has been made do not 
contribute to the rates even in the shape of rent, for the rent 
itself is defrayed out of the rates. 

I The attitude of the Charity Organization Society towards much 
social legislation is that while it aims at improving social condi- 
tions, it weakens society itself. Charity, it is argued, has never 
objected to prison reform, industrial schools, child protection, 
housing and food reform. It has been a friendly ally in many 
reforms that affect industry very closely; e.g,, in the introduc- 
tion of the Factory Acts, but it has never aimed at recasting 
society itself on a new economic plan. The organizers of charity 
object that British legislation is gradually creating a new in- 
dustrial society in which the wage is regulated and everyone 
subsidized. They argue that the State maintenance of school 
children, old age pensions, and State provision for the unemployed 
all lead to a final stage in which everyone will be supported by 
society or be dependent on it industrially. In their opinion this 
would exclude motives for energy and endeavour and would 
also exclude the ethical element from life. Organized charity 
believes that such quasi-socialistic action will sooner or later 
mean a fatal want of initiative in the class helped. From a 
wider point of view, it must be remembered that the mistakes 
made by the nation in the past have been largely due to ignorance. 
It is only recently that the possibility of more thorough remedies 
has been grasped and that social responsibility has been recog- 
nized for evils which are avoidable. Statistics have shown not 
only the extent of social distress but the method of remedy in 
many cases, and social philosophy now teaches that poverty and 
disease are not always the result of misdemeanour on the part 
of the sufferer. There can be no doubt that a vast amount of 
suffering is due to general social causes; for such distress society 
is responsible and is bound to alleviate and remove it. 

State and Private Action^It is difficult to say what are 
the limits of public and private work respectively in the sphere 
of relieving distress, but again and again the State has been 
compelled to take over tasks for which private philanthropy 
found itself unfitted. In a British white paper published in 
Nov. 1927, dealing with public social services, a financial state- 
ment is given regarding the cost of such services as national 
insurance, old age pensions, unemployment, war pensions, educa* 
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tion, public health acts, housing of the working classes, lunacy, 
inebriates, mental deficiency. It is there shown that for 1926, 
the latest available year for statistics, the cost of these services 
in England and Wales was out of local rates £74,987,149, and 
out of Parliamentary votes and grants £155,747,237. The amount 
contributed from other sources; i.e., revenue from endowments, 
voluntary contributions both of employers and employed, etc. 
was £ 83 » 23 Q» 745 * This large sum of over £80,000,000 in England 
and Wales and over £10,000,000 in Scotland represents money 
contributed to objects which formerly would have been regarded 
as in the sphere of private charity. In this sum is included 
£6,226,433 contributed towards the cost of education in England 
and Wales, chiefly from endowments, and £1,009,325 in Scotland 
from similar sources. 

There is perhaps another reason for the gradual encroachment 
of the State on the province of charity; whereas charity formerly 
confined itself to efforts for alleviation, to-day prevention is 
regarded as primary. Indeed, the whole theory of government 
has changed, for we no longer aim at merely holding the scales 
between the different classes of the community. The idea of 
government is to consider also how the value of life may be 
enhanced. We remember with gratitude that charity stepped 
in to help the poor when the poor seemed to have no other 
helper, but we must remember at the same time that such assist- 
ance was often very inadequate. Whether we consider the lunatic 
asylums or the prisons or the many other fields of charitable 
labour that were at one time in the hands of the philanthropists, 
we must admit that at last it became necessary for the State 
to step in and to do for the poor of all grades what charity 
had been unable to do for them. And always a deep debt of 
gratitude remains to the many great philanthropists of this 
transition period, such as Wilberforce, Howard, Owen, Allen and 
Mrs. Fry. 

The Charity Organization Society itself sees that the State 
is slowly encroaching upon the sphere of charity, but it is right 
in its assertion that in this transition stage organization is 
necessary and that as a condition precedent to all organization 
there must be in each town or township some local centre of 
association for information and common help. This local centre 
is sometimes the Charity Organization Society itself, sometimes 
a guild of help, and in 40 or 50 towns a branch of the National 
Council of Social Service. The method is that of associated 
help combined with personal work, and is adopted, with innumer- 
able varieties, in America, Germany and elsewhere. In the United 
States relief is now often given out of a common pool called 
the Community Chest and every endeavour is made to prevent 
overlapping. 

Widows, Orphans and Old Age Pensions Act. — ^Recent 
legislation in Great Britain has shown how help that was formerly 
given by a committee is now rendered by the State through the 
medium of the local authority; in Jan. 1928 the Widows, Orphans 
and Old Age Pensions Act came into operation by which a large 
class of individuals formerly assisted by private charity was 
absorbed in the scheme of social insurance. This comprises 
insurance against old age as a supplement to the Old Age Pensions 
Act of 1890, insurance against sickness, unemployment insurance, 
help for widows and orphans under certain definite conditions, 
and other benefits. The original Old Age Pensions Act was non- 
contributory and was therefore opposed by the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society, but the subsequent Acts are rendered less dangerous 
in their view by the contributory principle. 

Finally, we may attribute much recent British legislation to 
a change which has come over public opinion as a result of 
investigations into the causes and extent of poverty. Sociologists 
have shown us that, whatever may be our view of the remedies, 
the causes are not purely individual. Their studies have created 
a predisposition towards concerted social action. Charity was 
a pre-scientific attempt to do something which needed to be 
done, but which could only succeed in slightly ameliorating, and 
never in curing, the evil itself. The accumulated weight of social 
knowledge which has been acquired has changed our view of 
the function of charity. Statistical inquiry has discovered a much 
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more intricate social interdependence than has been suspected. 
This interdependence is progressive. The more complex our 
society, the more interdependent we are, and the greater becomes 
the need for recognizing that society is something more than 
an aggregate of units. Statistics have helped enormously in the 
study of sociology because they bring together the facts calculated 
to illustrate the condition and prospects of society. The sociology 
of to-day gives us a new reading of human nature and a deeper 
conception of our social life. The State has intervened and has 
annexed a large part of what was formerly the sphere of charity, 
as in the cases of elementary education and the health of the child. 

In Great Britain the State has also divided its responsibility 
for disease and sickness with the local authorities, friendly 
societies and approved societies. This is also noticeable in the 
case of hospitals; some are controlled by the municipality while 
others are supported by voluntary contributions. Sometimes the 
State co-operates, as with the Prisoners Aid Society, and oc- 
casionally it attempts to co-ordinate and supervise, as with the 
inebriate homes, etc. Both the State and the local authority are 
active, but there is still plenty of room for voluntary service, 
not only in connection with education but in prisons and reforma- 
tories, infirmaries and hospitals. With regard to the latter, it 
is interesting to note that the income of King Edward’s Hospital 
Fund for the year 1926 was £285,749 and that the total receipts 
of all the London voluntary hospitals in that year was £3,887,000. 
The income of the Hospital Saturday (General) Fund amounted 
in 1926 to £79,192. There are .still a few cases in which charitable 
societies carry out work which would seem to be the re.sponsibility 
of the State; e.g., the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children, which has a royal charter and obtains from the public 
by subscriptions the necessary funds for maintaining its work. 

All charitable work has now to take account of these new factors 
and this fresh view of social responsibility. It used to be assumed 
that our social and industrial system was satisfactory on the 
whole, and that it was the individual who was solely to blame. 
But men fail in life from all kinds of misfortunes over which 
they have no control, and in all such cases of injustice and hard- 
ship the most important thing is to aim at a change of circum- 
stances. Everyone admits that the standard of life has been 
raised from century to century, and that the working classes are 
infinitely better off than in the middle ages, but who would 
contend that this is due to the administration of charity? The 
improvement is due to economic causes and the growth of an 
educated public opinion. What remains to be done is something 
more than the effort of organized charity, valuable as it is in 
the relief of distress. Constructive philanthropy must unite with 
all the forces that make for social betterment, including the work 
of local authorities and of parliament. The philanthropist will 
always bear in mind that a considerable proportion of the people 
have inherited conditions which, although an improvement upon 
the environment of their forefathers, are nevertheless a severe 
handicap to social advancement. He will not therefore be alarmed 
or surprised if he sees that, owing to the irresistible pressure of 
events, a large part of the work p)erformed by charitable societies 
in the past is gradually passing into other hands. (See Poor Law ; 
Charity Commissioners; Casual Ward; Old Ace Pensions; 
Unemployment Insurance; Elberfeld System.) 

CHARITY COMMISSIONERS FOR ENGLAND 
AND WALES. Between the years 1818 and 1850 prolonged 
investigations were made into the condition of British charities 
by a Parliamentary Commission of Enquiry (1818-37), by a 
select Committee of the House of Commons (1835), and a Royal 
Commission appointed in 1849. The reports made by these bodies 
recommended the appointment of a permanent board to which 
should be entrusted wide powers to improve the administration 
of all charities, to safeguard their funds and secure their proper 
investment, and to give ready and effectual expression of the 
doctrine of cy pres, as administered by Courts of Equity, by 
framing schemes for adapting the administration of charities to 
the altered circumstances, whether of the charity property, of the 
locality, or of aociety generally. 

By the Charitable Trusts acts, 1853-1925, the Charity Com- 
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mission was set up to carry out these important duties. In addi- 
tion to their powers under the Charitable Trusts acts, the Charity 
Commissioners exercise jurisdiction in relation to charities imder 
numerous acts of Parliament, including the Local Government 
act, 1894, the Mortmain and Charitable Uses acts, i88S^s, the 
Commons act, 1899, the War Charities act, 1916, and the Blind 
Persons act, 1920. The jurisdiction of the Commissioners (sub- 
ject to certain exemptions) extends to all endowed Charities in 
England and Wales, other than Educational Charities (which are 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Board of Education). 

The exemptions from the jurisdiction of the Commissioners 
are universities, cathedrals, registered places of worship. Queen 
Anne’s Bounty, the British Museum, friendly societies and sav- 
ings banks, religious or charitable institutions maintained by 
voluntary contributions, and mixed charities charities partly 
voluntary and partly endowed) so far as regards the income which 
is derived from voluntary contributions. 

The Charitable Trusts acts make provision for safeguarding 
charitable endowments by the constitution of 
(a) The Ofhcial Trustee of Charity Lands. A Corporation Sole 
for taking and holding Charity Lands which may be vested in 
him by any Court of competent jurisdiction or by an order of 
the Charity Commissioners. 

(fr) The Official Trustees of Charitable Funds, incorporated for 
holding stocks, shares, securities and monies. 

These are bare trustees only, and have no power to interfere in 
the administration of the lands or securities vested in them, or in 
the management of any charity. 

The greater part of charity land is now vested in the Official 
Trustee of Charity Lands, whilst the total sum of stocks and 
investments held by the Official Trustees of Charitable Funds 
amounts to nearly i 70,000,000 and is increasing annually. 

CHARIVARI, a French term of uncertain origin, but prob- 
ably onomatopoeic, for a mock serenade, “rough music,” made by 
beating on kettles, fire-irons, tea-trays or tin pans. The charivari 
was anciently in France a regular wedding custom, all bridal 
couples being thus serenaded. Later it was reserved for ill- 
assorted and unpopular marriages, and as a mockery for all who 
were unpopular. At the beginning of the 17th century, wedding 
charivaris were forbidden by the Council of Tours, but the cus- 
tom still lingers in rural districts. The French of Louisiana and 
Canada introduced the charivari into America, where it became 
known under the corrupted name of “shivaree.” 

CHARKHARI, an Indian state in the Bundelkhand agency 
of Central India. Area, 880 sq.m.; pop. (1921) 123,405. It Is 
surrounded on all sides by other states of Central India, except 
near Charkhari town, where it meets the United Provinces. It was 
founded by Bijai Bahadur, a samd being granted him in 1804 and 
another in 1811. The chief, whose title is maharaja, is a Rajput 
of the Bundela clan, descended from Chhatar Sal, the champion 
of the independence of Bundelkhand in the 18th century. In 
1857 Raja Ratan Singh received a hereditary salute of ii guns, 
a khilat and a perpetual jagir of £1300 a year in recognition of his 
services during the Mutiny. The town of Charkhari (locally 
Makar ajmgar) is 40 m. W. of Banda; pop. (1921) 9,582. 

CHARLATAN, originally one who “patters” to a crowd to 
sell his wares (Ital. ciarlatano, from darlare, to chatter), like a 
“cheap*Jack” or “quack” doctor— “quack” being similarly derived 
from the noise made by a duck; so an impostor who pretends to 
have some special skill or knowledge. 

CHARLEMAGNE LEGENDS. Innumerable legends soon 
gathered round the memory of the great emperor. He was repre- 
sented as a warrior performing superhuman feats, as a ruler dis- 
pensing perfect justice, and even as a martyr suffering for the 
faith. It was confidently believed towards the close of the 10th cen- 
tury that he had made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem ; and, as in the 
case of many other great rulers, it was reported that he was only 
sleeping to awake in the hour of his country’s need. The legendary 
Charlemagne and his warriors were endowed with the great deeds 
of earlier kings and heroes of the Frankish kingdom, for the ro- 
mancers were not troubled by considerations ^f chronology. 
National traditions extending over centuries were grouped round 


Charlemagne, his father Pii^ln, and his son Louis. The history 
of Charles Martel especially was absorbed in the Charlemagne 
legend. But if Charles’s name was associated with the heroism of 
his predecessors he was credited with equal readiness with the 
weaknesses of his successors. In the histories of the wars with 
his vassals he is often little more than a tyrannical dotard, who 
is made to submit to gross Insult. This picture of affairs is 
drawn from later times, and the sympathies of the poet are gen- 
erally with the rebels against the monarchy. 

Charlemagne’s wars in Italy, Spain and Saxony formed part of 
the common epic material, and there are references to his wars 
against the Slavs; but especially he remained in the popular mind 
as the great champion of Christianity against the creed of Moham- 
med. In 1164 Charles was canonized; yet this gave him no 
real claim to saintship, but his festival was observed in some places 
until comparatively recent times. Charlemagne was endowed with 
the good and bad qualities of the epic king, and as in the case of 
Agamemnon and Arthur, his exploits paled beside those of his 
chief warriors. These were not originally known as the peers 
famous in later Carolingian romance. The peers numbered 12 
most probably by analogy with the 1 2 Apostles. The lists of them 
are very various, but all include the names of Roland and Oliver. 
The chief heroes who fought Charlemagne’s battles were Roland; 
Ganelon, afterwards the traitor; Turpin, the fighting archbishop of 
Reims; Duke Naimes of Bavaria, the wise counsellor who is al- 
ways on the side of justice; Ogier the Dane, the hero of a whole 
series of romances; and Guillaume of Toulouse, the defender of 
Narbonne. 

The defeat of Roncesvalles, which so deeply impressed the pop- 
ular mind, has not a corresponding importance in real history. But 
it chanced to find as its exponent a poet whose genius established 
in the Chanson de Roland {see Roland, Legend ox) a model for 
his successors, and definitely fixed the type of later heroic poems. 
The other early chansons to which reference is made in Roland 
are Aspremont, Enhances Ogier, GuitecUn, Balan, relating to 
Charlemagne’s wars in Italy and Saxony. Basin or Corf et EU- 
gast (preserved in Dutch and Icelandic), the Pilerinage de Charle^ 
magne and Le Cotironnement Looys also belong to the heroic 
period. The purely fictitious and romantic tales added to the per- 
sonal history of Charlemagne and his warriors in the 13th century 
are inferior in manner, and belong to the decadence of romance. 
The old talcs, very much distorted in the 15th century prose 
versions, were to undergo still further degradation in 18th century 
compilations. 

According to Berte aus grans piis, in the 13th century remanie- 
ment of the Brabantine trouvire Adenet le Roi, Charlemagne was 
the son of Pippin and of Berte, the daughter of Flore and Blanche- 
fleur, king and queen of Hungary. Mamet (12th century) and the 
kindred poems in German and Italian relate the enfances (youth- 
ful exploits) of Charlemagne. He delivered Rome from the besieg- 
ing Saracens, and returned to France in triumph. But his wife 
Gaiienne, daughter of Galafre, whom he had converted to the 
Christian faith, died on her way to rejoin him. Charlemagne then 
made an expedition to Italy {Enfances Ogier in the Venetian 
Charlemagne, and the first part of the Chevalerie Ogier de Dan- 
nemarche by Raimbert of Paris, 12th century) to raise the siege 
of Rome, which was besieged by the Saracen emir Corsuble. 
Aspremont (12th century) descritws a fictitious campaign against 
the Saracen King Agolant in Calabria, and is chiefly devoted to the 
enfances of Roland. The wars of Charlemagne with his vassals are 
described in Girart de RoussiUon, Renaut de Montauban, Huon de 
Bordeaux, and in the latter part of the Chevalerie Ogier, which 
belong properly to the cycle connected with Doon of Mayence. 

The legend of the pilgrimage of Charlemagne to the Holy 
Sepulchre probably originated in a desire to authenticate the relics 
in the abbey of Saint Denis, supposed to have been brot^t to Aix 
by Charlemagne, and is preserved in a 12th-century romance, Le 
Pilerinage de Charlemagne. The legend of the conquest of Ar- 
morica is preserved in Aiguht (12th century). La destruction de 
Rome is a 13th-century version of the older chanson of the emif 
Balan, who collected an army in Spain and sailed to Rome. IIio 
defenders were overpowered and the dty destroyed before tbs 
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ndvcDt of ChorioiMdie, who, howevor, avenged the diiaater hy a 
great battle in Spain. The romance of Fitrabras (ijth century) 
wac we of the most popular in the isth century, and by later 
ad^tionc came to have pretensions to be a complete history of 
Charlemagne. Otinel (13th century) is also pure fiction. L’Enirdt 
en Espagm, preserved in a i4th-ceotury Italian compilation, relates 
the beginning of the Spanish War, the siege of Pampeluna, and the 
legendary combat of Roland with Perragus, Charlemagne's march 
on Saragossa, and the capture of Huesca, Barcelona and Oirone, 
gave rise to ta Prite de Pampelune (14th century, based on a lost 
chanson); and Gul de Fourgogna (12th century) tells bow the 
children of the barons, after appointing Guy as king of France, set 
out to find and rescue their fathers, who are represented as having 
been fighting in Spain for 27 years. The Chanson de Roland re* 
lates the historic defeat of Roncesvalles on Aug. 15, 778, and 
forms the very crown of the whole Carolingian legend. The two 
13th-century romances, Caidon and Ansels de Carthage, contain a 
purely fictitious account of the end of the war in Spain, and of the 
establishment of a Frankish kingdom under the rule of Anseis. 
Charlemagne was recalled from Spain by the news of the outbreak 
of the Saxons. The contest between Charlemagne and Widuklnd 
(Gulteclin) offered abundant epic material. Unfortunately the 
original Gulteclin is lost, but the legend is preserved in Les Saisnes 
(c. 1300) of Jehan Bodel, which is largely occupied by the loves 
of Baudouin and Slbille, the wife of Gulteclin, The adventures of 
Blanchefleur, wife of Charlemagne, form a variation of the com- 
mon tale of the innocent wife falsely accused, and are told in 
Maaure and in the extant fragments of La Reine Sibille ( i4tb cen- 
tury). After the conquest of the Saracens and the Saxons, the 
defeat of the Northmen, and the suppression of the feudal revolts, 
the emperor abdicated In favour of his son Louis (Le Couronne- 
ment Looys, i2tb century), Charles’s harangue to his son is in the 
best tradition of epic romance. The memory of Roncesvalles 
haunts him on his death-bed, and at the moment of death he has a 
vision of Roland. 

The mythic element is practically lacking in the French legends, 
but in Germany some part of the Odin myth was associated with 
Charles’s name. The constellation of the Great Bear, generally 
associated with Odin, is Karlswagen in German, and Charles’s 
Wain in English. There were mediaeval chroniclers who did not 
fear to assert that Charles rose from the dead to take part in the 
Crusades. In the ms. Armales S. Stephans Frisingenses (istb cen- 
tury), which formerly belonged to the abbey of Wclbcnstephan, 
and is now at Munich, the childhood of Charlemagne is practically 
the same as that of many mythic heroes, This work, generally 
known as the chronicle of Weibenstepban, gives among other leg- 
ends a curious history of the emperor’s passion for a dead woman, 
caused by a charm given to Charles by a serpent to whom he had 
rendered justice. The charm was finally dropped Into a well at Aix, 
which thenceforward became Charles’s favourite residence. The 
story of Roland’s birth from the union of Charles with bis sister 
Gilles, also found in German and Scandinavian versions, has 
•abundsmt parallels in mythology, and was probably transferred 
from mythology to Charlemagne. 

The Latin chronicle, wrongly ascribed to Turpin (Tilpinus), 
bishop of Reims from 753 to 800, was in reality composed by a 
Frenchman between 1140 and 1150. Alberic Trium Fontium, a 
monk of the Cistercian monastery of Trois Fontanes in the diocese 
of Chilons, embocUed much poetical fiction in his chronicle (c. 
1249). A large section of the Chronlque rimie (c. 1243) of 
Philippe Mousket is devoted to Charlemagne’s exploits. At the be- 
ginning of the 14th century Girard of Amiens made a dull com- 
pilation known as Charlemagne from the chansons de gests, au- 
thentic history and the pseudo-Turpin. La Conqueste que fit le 
grand roi Charlemalgne es Espatgnes (pr. i486) is the same work 
as the prose compilation of Fierabras (pr. 1478), and Caxton’s 
^yf of Charles the Crete (1485). 

The Charlemagne legend was fully developed in Italy, where ft 
was to have later a great poetic development at the hands of 
Boiardo, Ariosto and Tasso. There are two Important Italian com- 
pilations, ms. XIIZ, of the library of St. Mark, Venice (c. 1200), 
and the ReoU di Frqneia (c. 1400) of a Florentine writer, Andrea 


da Barberino (b. 1370). edited by G. Vandelii (Bologna, 1892). 
The six books of this work are rivalled in importance by the ten 
branches of the Norse Karlamagnus saga, written under the 
reign of Haakon V. This forms a consecutive legendary history of 
Chorles, and is apparently based on earlier versions of the French 
Charlemagne poems than those which we possess. It thus furnishes 
a guide to the older forms of stories, and moreover preserves the 
substance of others which have not survived in their French form. 
A popular abridgement, the Reiser Karl Magtm Krbtdke (pr. 
Malmo, i534)> drawn up in Danish, serves in some cases to com- 
plete the earlier work- The 2,000 lines of the German Kaiser- 
chronik on the history of Charlemagne belong to the first half of 
the 1 2th century, and were perhaps the work of Conrad, the poet 
of the Ruolantes Uet. The German poet known as the Strieker 
used the same sources as the author of the chronicle of Weihen- 
Stephan for his Karl (c. 1230). The earliest important Spanish 
version was the Chronica Hispaniae (c. 1284) of Rodrigo de 
Toledo. 

The French and Norman-French chansons circulated as freely 
in England as in France, and it was therefore not until the period 
of decadence that English versions were made. The English 
metrical romances of Charlemagne are Jiow/o«de# Song (isth 
century); The Taill of Rauf Coilyear (c. i47Si pr. by R. Lek- 
preuik, St. Andrews, 1472), apparently original; Sir Perumbrat 
(c. 1380) end the Sowdone of Babylone (c. 1400) from an early 
version of Fierabras; a fragmentary Roland and Vernagu (Fer- 
ragus) : two versions of Otuel (OtineO ; and a Sege of Melayne 
(c. 1390), forming a prologue to Otinel unknown in French. 

For the historical Charlemagne see Chahles the Great. 

BiBUOORAPaY.— The most important works on the Charlemagne 
cycle of romance am J. B^dier, Les Ugendes ipigues (4 vol., i908-t3> 
and La Chanson de Roland (1927), and for the German legend, vol, 
ill. of H. F. Massmann’s cd. of the Kaiserekronik (Qucdlinburg, 1849- 
54). The English Charlemagne Romances were edited (extra series) 
lor the Early Eng. Text Soc. by Sidney J. Herrtagc, Emil Ilausknecht, 
Octavia Richardson and Sidney Lee (1879-81), the romance of Puht 
Huon of Bordeaux containing a general account of the cycle by Sidney 
Lee; the Karlamagnussaca, by C, R. Unger (Christiania, i860), see 
also G. Paris in Bibl. de I'Bcole des Charles (1864-65). For individual 
chansons see L. Gautier, Les Epopies franfotses (new cd. 1919 etc.) 
and J. Bidier, op. cil„ to which the following should be added; A. 
Thomas, L'Rntrie d’Espagne (Society des Anciens Textes Fran9ais, 
1913) ; L. Brandin, La Chanson d’Aspremont (191^-24), and Sir Otuel, 
ed. 8. J. Herrtagc (E.E.T.S., 1880). For the Carolingian romances 
relating to Roland, see Roland; Les Saisnes, ed. F. Michel (1839) ; The 
Sege of Melaine, introductory to Otinel, preserved in English only (ed. 
EJE.TS; 1880) ; Simon de Pouille, analysis in Epop. fr. (iii, pp. 346 
seq.) ; Voyage de C. 4 Jirusolem, ed. E. Koschwiu (Heilbronn, 1879). 
For the chronicle of the Pseudo-Turpin, see an edition by Castets 
(Paris, 1881) for the “Soci 4 te des langues romanes,’’ and J. B6dier in 
Ltgendes epiqws, t. iii. The Spanish versions of Carolingian legends are 
studied by Mila y Fontanals, De la poena heroico-popular casleUana 
(Barcelona, 1874). (L. B.) 

CHARLEMONT, JAMES CAULFEILD^ ibt Earl of 
(1728-1799), Iriih stateiman, gon of the third vigcount Charlc- 
mont, was born in Dublin on Aug. i8, 1728, and succeeded his 
father as fourth viscount in 1734. Lord CharJemont is histori- 
cally interesting for bis political connection with Flood and Grat^ 
tan. For various early services in Ireland he was made an carl 
in 1763, but he disregarded court favours and cordially joined 
Grattan in 1780 in the assertion of Irish independence, being 
chosen commander-in-chief of the volunteer force. He was presi- 
dent of the volunteer convention in Dublin in November X783, 
and was a strong opponent of the proposals for the Union. Lord 
Charlemont was a cultivated man, with liberal and artistic tastes, 
and hig house was a centre of literary society in Dublin. He died 
on Aug. 4, 1799- 

See F. Hardy, Memoirs of the political and private life of James 
Caulfeild, Bari of Charlemont (1810; 2nd ed., 1812) ; Original Letters, 
principally from Lord Charlemont, . . . Edmund Burke, . . . etc, 
\l%2Qh 

CBARLEROI (Carolus Rex), a town in the province of 
Hainaut, Belgium. Pop. (1925) 27,395. It was founded in x666 
on the site of a village called Chamoy, by the Spanish governor 
Rodcrigo, and Earned after his sovereign Charles II. of Spain. 
Charleroi Is the centre of the chief coalfield of Belgium, with im- 
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portant metallurgical and glass industries. It is connected by canal 
with Brussels, and from its position on the Sambre communicates 
by water with France. It was ceded soon after its foundation to 
France by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, and Vauban fortified it. 
During the French occupation the town was considerably extended, 
and its fortifications strengthened to resist the attacks of William 
of Orange. In 1794 Charleroi again fell into the hands of the 
French, and it was dismantled by them. In 1816 it was re-fortified 
under Wellington’s direction, but was finally dismantled in 1859. 
Parts of the old ramparts are left near the railway station. The 
battle of Charleroi (Aug. 22-23, 1914) was fought on the banks of 
the Sambre between the V. German Army and the retreating 
French troops. 

CHARLEROI, a borough of Washington county, Pennsyl- 
vania, U.S.A., on the Monongahela river, 23m. S. by E. of Pitts- 
burgh; served by the Pennsylvania railroad. The population in 
1920 was 11,516 (26% foreign-born white), and was estimated 
locally at 14,000 in 1927. It is in the “Pittsburgh” coal-field, and 
has important manufactures of steel, plate-glass, lamp chimneys 
and bottles. The factory output in 1925 was valued at $4,498,- 
968. Charleroi was founded in 1890. 

CHARLES, a masculine proper name (Fr. Charles; Span. 
Carlos; Ital. Carlo; Ger. Karl), meaning originally “man.” It 
has been borne by many European sovereigns and princes. 

CHARLES ( 1525-1574), cardinal of Lorraine, French states- 
man, was the second son of Claude of Lorraine, duke of Guise, 
and brother of Francis, duke of Guise. He was archbishop of 
Reims in 1538 and cardinal in 1547. At first he was called the 
cardinal of Guise, but in 1550, on the death of his uncle John, 
cardinal of Lorraine, he in his turn took the style of cardinal of 
Lorraine. A master of intrigue, he was, like all the Guises, ambi- 
tious and devoid of scruples. With his brother, Duke Francis, 
the cardinal was all-powerful during the reigns of Henry II. and 
Francis II.; in 1558 and 1559 he was one of the negotiators of 
the treaty of Cateau-Cambrfais; he persecuted the reformers 
pitilessly and helped to provoke the crisis of the wars of re- 
ligion. The death of Francis II. deprived him of power, but 
he remained one of the principal leaders of the Catholic party. 
In 1561, at the Colloquy of Poissy, he was commissioned to reply 
to Theodore Beza {q.v,). In 1562 at the Council of Trent, he at 
first defended the rights of the Gallican Church against the pre- 
tensions of the pope; but after the assassination of his brother 
he approached the court of Rome, and on his return to France he 
endeavoured, in vain, to obtain the promulgation of the decrees 
of the council (1564). In 1567, when the Protestants took up 
arms, he held for some time the first place in the king’s council, 
but Catherine de’ Medici soon grew weary of his arrogance and in 
1570 he had to leave the court. He endeavoured to regain favour 
by negotiating at Rome the dispensation for the marriage of Henry 
of Navarre with Margaret of Valois (1572). He died on Dec. 26, 
1574, at the beginning of the reign of Henry III. 

A large amount of correspondence is preserved in the Biblioth^que 
Nationale. See also J. J. Guillemin, Le Cardinal de Lorraine (1847); 
Ren6 de Bouille, Histoire des dues de Guise (1849) ; H. Fomeron, 
Les Guises ei leur ipoque (1877) ; H. N. Williams, The Brood of False 
Lorraine (1918). 

CHARLES, ST., called The Good (le Bon), or The Dane 
(c. 1084-1127), count of Flanders, was the only son of St. Canute 
or Knut IV., king of Denmark, by Adela, daughter of Robert the 
Frisian, count of Flanders. On the assassination of Canute in 
1086, his widow fled to Flanders, with her son. Charles was 
brought up by his mother and grandfather, Robert the Frisian, 
on whose death he did great services to his uncle, Robert IL, and 
his cousin, Baldwin VII., counts of Flanders. Baldwin died of 
a wound in 1119, and, having no issue, left his countship by will 
to Charles the Dane. Charles had to fight for his heritage, but 
he soon won, and secured his position by his clemency. He de- 
voted himself to the welfare of his subjects, and exerted himself 
in the cause of Christianity, both by his bounty and by his ex- 
ample. He well deserved the surname of Le Bon, He refused the 
crown of Jerusalem on the death of Baldwin, and k 1125 nomina- 
tion as a candidate for the imperial crown in succession to He^ 
V. He was murdered while praying in the church of St. Donatian 


at Bruges on March 2, 1127, because, by throwing open granaries 
there in a famine, he had broken the merchants’ monopoly. 

See J. Pemeel, Histoire du Rhgne de Charles le Bon, pricidi d^un 
fisumi de V histoire de Flandres (Brussels, 1830), and Charles le Bon, 
Comte de Flandre (Lille, 1853). 

CHARLES THE GREAT (Charlemagne), king of the 
Franks and emperor, bom April 2, 742 or 743, was the eldest son 
of Pepin III. by Berta (Bertrada), daughter of Charibert of 
Laon. At that date the Franks were governed by Pepin and his 
brother Carloman, who ruled as mayors of the palace under a 
faineant Merovingian king. By the abdication of Carloman, in 
747, Pepin became sole ruler, as his father Charles Martel had 
been. In 751 Pepin deposed the last Merovingian (Childeric III.) 
and himself assumed the Frankish crown, with the approbation 
of Pope Zacharias. In 754 Pope Stephen II. visited Pepin at 
Paris and anointed him as king, together with his two sons, 
Charles and Carloman. Between these two the kingdom was 
equally divided by Pepin on his death-bed (768), Charles receiv- 
ing Austrasia, Neustria and western Aquitaine. This arrangement 
was displeasing to his junior, who perhaps claimed the whole in- 
heritance on the ground that he was born after their father’s 
coronation (751). In 769 Charles suppressed an Aquitanian ris- 
ing, led by the aged Duke Hunold, and received the submission of 
Lupus, duke of Gascony, although Carloman declined to give any 
assistance. In 770 Charles married the daughter of Desiderius, 
king of the Lombards, probably to strengthen the influence which 
Pepin III. had acquired in Italian politics. But in 771 he repudi- 
ated the Lombard princess and married Hildegarde, a Suabian 
lady, who became the mother of his three legitimate sons, 
Charles, Pepin and Lewis. Desiderius naturally resented the slight 
put upon his daughter and seized the first opportunity of revenge. 

I This presented itself in 771, when King Carloman died and 
I Charles, in accordance with Frankish law, appropriated the vacant 
kingdom to the exclusion of his brother’s infant sons. Their 
mother, Queen Gerberga, fled with them to the court of Desider- 
ius, who annoUheed his intention of supporting their claims and 
vainly urged the pope to crown them (772). Hadrian, who had 
lately succeeded Stephen II., endangered the safety of the papal 
States by refusing this demand, since Charles was preoccupied 
with his first Saxon campaign, and Desiderius plundered and con- 
quered at his will in central Italy. But in the autumn of 772 
Charles gave ear to Hadrian’s appeal for help, and demanded sat- 
isfaction from the Lombards for himself and for the pope. Since 
Desiderius was defiant, the Frankish host was summoned to meet 
at Geneva in May 773. From Geneva the main army, led by 
Charles himself, marched over the Mt. Cenis to Susa, where it 
encountered the Lombard army, under Desiderius, holding a for- 
tified position, and was brought to a halt. Meanwhile a second 
Frankish army, which had crossed the Great St. Bernard, threat- 
ened the communications of the Lombards, who as soon as they 
p)erceived their danger fell back in haste, some to Pavia and 
others to Verona. Verona surrendered to the Franks in the winter 
of 773-774, and here the nephews of Charles fell into his hands. 
Their fate is uncertain, but they troubled him no more. Pavia 
was reduced, after a long blockade, in the following sununer. 
Desiderius, who was found there, ended his days as a monk at 
Corbie on the Somme. After the fall of Pavia Charles took the 
title of king of the Lombards. Frankish garrisons and Frankish 
ofl&cials were established at Pavia and in other cities of the king- 
dom. But some of the Lombard dukes in north and central Italy 
were allowed to remain in office as vassals of the conqueror. The 
ducal house of Benevento remained de facto independent, though 
in 788 the reigning duke agreed to pay an annual tribute, to date 
his charters by the regnal years of Charles, and to inscribe the 
name of Charles upon his coinage. Charles abstained from med- 
dling with the Greek possessions in south Italy — Calabria, Apulia, 
Naples, Salerno, Amalfi. But later in his reign he acquired the 
Greek provinces of Venetia, Istria and Dalmatia. His relations 
with the papacy were defined during a visit which he paid to Rome 
at the Easter feast of 774. He was then acclaimed as Patrician of 
the Romans, and he confirmed the so-called Donation of 754 
which his father had guaranteed to the papacy its ancient and law- 
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ful pK>ssessions in Italy. The text of the Donation only survives 
in a corrupt and interpolated copy. It cannot have been precisely 
worded since Hadrian and Charles, who were otherwise good 
friends, differed sharply about its interpretation. As Patrician, 
Charles claimed the right of hearing appeals from the Roman 
law-courts, and he exacted an oath of allegiance from the Romans 
when Hadrian’s successor was elected, though he did not interfere 
with the election. In 800 he presided over the tribunal before 
which Leo III. purged himself of various accusations. But it was 
Lewis the Pious who first established (in 824) the right of the 
emperor to supervise the temporal administration of the pope 
through an envoy permanently residing in Rome. 

From 774 to 799 Charles was at war with the Saxons, a heathen 
race whose lands lay east of the Rhine and north of Hesse and 
Thuringia. Though troublesome neighbours of the Franks they 
had become tributaries of Pepin III. in 758, and the Frankish 
annalists do not explain the first Saxon war of Charles (in 772) 
by reference to any provocation that he had received. Their 
paganism may have been their chief offence; the chief event of 
the campaign was the destruction of the sacred pillar Irminsul, 
together with its grove and temple. The Saxons retaliated by 
raiding Hesse while Charles was absent in Italy, and on his re- 
turn, in 775, he opened a war of conquest which was only com- 
pleted in the 14th campaign. There was no cohesion between the 
Saxon tribes, and they were much inferior to the Franks in mili- 
tary science and equipment. But their country had strong natural 
defences (the hills and forests of the Teutoburger Wald and the 
Harz country, the Weser and the Elbe with their tributary 
streams) which made it difficult for the Franks to invade rapidly 
or to retreat with impunity. The Frankish host was only available 
in the summer months, and it was difficult to find garrisons for 
conquered districts. The Saxons usually offered submission when 
they were attacked in force, and rebelled again when Charles 
withdrew his forces. He did not make his difficulties lighter when 
he insisted that those who submitted should accept bapti.sm. His 
chief opponent was the Westphalian chieftain Widukind who, in 
778, raided the east bank of the Rhine up to Coblenz, and, in 782, 
destroyed a Frankish punitive force in Saxony. The second of 
these exploits was atrociously revenged in the massacre of Ver- 
den, where Charles 'put to the sword no less than 4,500 Saxon 
captives in one day. In 785 Widukind submitted upon terms and 
was baptized, after Charles had wintered in Saxony, and had har- 
ried the land continuously for some months. After this year the 
chief centres of resistance were the marshes on the left bank of 
the lower Elbe and Nordalbingia (Schleswig). To these districts 
Charles applied in 799 and 804 a policy of deportations, trans- 
planting combatants and non-combatants alike to other parts of 
his empire. He legislated for the conquered lands on more than 
one occasion. His Capitulatio de Partihus Saxoniae (probably of 
785) denounces penalties of the severest kind against idolaters 
and those who wrong churches or ecclesiastics ; it also obliges the 
whole population to pay tithes to the Church. His Capitulare 
Saxonicum (797), issued after consultation with representatives 
of the Saxons, modifies in some respects the customary law of 
the race, to make it conformable with Frankish law. The custom- 
ary law itself is recorded in his Lex Saxonum, of uncertain date. 
Charles founded in Saxony the bishoprics of Munster, Minden, 
Osnabriick, Paderborn and Bremen. He appointed Saxon nobles 
as his counts, and required them to hold law-courts in the Frank- 
ish manner. He directed the clergy to report to himself those 
counts who perverted the course of justice. In or before 797 he 
began to send his missi dominici to perambulate in Saxony. No 
public assembly of the Saxons was lawful unless convoked by 
these officials. Under this system Saxony was tranquil after 804. 
In the ninth century the Saxons, while retaining much of their 
primitive law and culture, became fervently Christian and thor- 
oughly reconciled to Frankish rule. 

Bavaria was annexed by Charles more easily and earlier than 
Saxony. Tassilo, the last Bavarian duke of the Agilolfing line re- 
ceived the duchy in 748 from the hands of Pepin III., to whom 
he took the oath of fealty; but he persistently absented himself 
from the annual assembly, and took no part in the campaigns of 
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Pepin or of Charles. Under pressure he renewed his fealty in 781 
and 787. But on the second occasion he only took the oath when 
the Frankish host was on the march to invade Bavaria, and in 788 
he was indicted before the assembly for conspiring with the 
Avars. His life was spared, but he was relegated to a monastery, 
and Bavaria was divided between Frankish counts. In the 9th 
century the Bavarians were the chief support of the East Frank- 
ish monarchy and Regensburg was the chief residence of Lewis 
the German. As the master of Bavaria Charles came into collision 
with the Avars, who had been settled in the Hungarian steppes 
since 568. In 791 he harried their western lands, between the 
rivers Enns and Raab. The fortified camp (Ring) of the Avar 
Khan was sacked in 795 by the Margrave Eric of Friuli, and to- 
tally destroyed by Pepin, the second son of Charles in 796. After 
this disaster the Avars sent to Aachen certain of their chiefs who 
made peace and accepted baptism. Bishop Arno of Salzburg was 
commissioned by Charles to convert the Avar nation, and in 805 
the Khan, finding himself hard pressed by the Slavs, became a 
Christian and placed himself under the emperor’s protection. 

More celebrated, but historically less important, than this east- 
erly expansion of Frankish power is the campaigning with 
which Charles and his lieutenants harassed the Arabs of northern 
Spain. In 778 Charles himself commanded an expedition against 
Saragossa. It was a failure, since he did Lot receive the support 
which he had expected from some rebellious emirs. As he was re- 
treating through the Pyrenees his rear-guard was destroyed, not 
by the Arabs; but by the Christian Basques of Pampeluna, whom 
he had exasperated by destroying the walls of that city. Einhard 
the biographer of Charles, treats this disaster as insignificant ; 
but the fate of Roland, the Warden of the Breton march, who fell 
at Roncesvaux with other famous warriors (Aug. 15, 778), passed 
into legend and song. To repair his relations with the Spanish 
Christians Charles took their side in the Adoptianist controversy, 
when they indicted the archbishop of Toledo as a heretic. He de- 
sired to create a Frankish march on the south slope of the Pyre- 
nees, as an outwork for the defence of Narbonne and Septimania; 
and in this object he succeeded. In 801 Barcelona was captured 
by his son Lewis with the help of Count William of Toulouse, a 
hero whose name, like that of Roland, lives in mediaeval epic. In 
807 Pampeluna accepted the protection of Charles and became the 
second bastion of the “Spani.sh Mark,” which effectively defended 
both the western and the eastern pas.ses of the Pyrenees. 

Only thrice between 774 and 779 did Charles revisit Italy. In 
each ca.se his primary object was to tighten his hold upon the 
Lombard kingdom. In 775 he crushed a Lombard rebellion in 
which the dukes of Friuli, Chiusi and Spoleto were supported by 
their compatriot, the independent ruler of Benevento; Rotgaud 
of Friuli lost his duchy, and Hildebrand of Spoleto, who had 
placed himself under the Pope’s protection in 773, was forced td 
become a royal vassal. In 780 and in 787 Charles crossed the Alps 
to assert his supremacy over Benevento, an object, which, as al- 
ready noted, he did not completely realize. During the second of 
these three visits he induced Pope Hadrian to crown his sons 
Pepin and Lewis as kings of Italy and Aquitaine. The Teutonic 
lands he rc.served for himself and for his eldest son and namesake. 
These arrangements suggest that Italian affairs did not occupy the 
first place in his thoughts and calculations; and it is significant 
that, even after his imperial coronation, he held to the plan of 
780. In this same year, while still in Italy he accepted the sug- 
gestion of the Empress Irene that his eldest daughter Rotrude 
should marry Irene’s son and ward, the young Constantine VI. 
But Charles repudiated this arrangement in 787, probably because 
Irene and her son in that year induced the Seventh Council of 
Nicaea to restore image worship in the Greek Church, and called 
upon the Latin Church to imitate a policy which Charles and the 
Frankish clergy regarded as superstitious and absurd. Pope 
Hadrian, whose legates were present at the Council of Nicaea, 
agreed with its decision, but his wishes were ignored by the king. 
In 794 Charles held a council of the Frankish Church at Frank- 
furt to refute the worshippers of images. It was attended by 
Papal envoys %nd representatives of the Italian, Spanish, and 
English clergy. The arguments on which Charles and his advisers 
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relied are set forth in the Libri Carolim, four tracts composed in 
the years 789-791 by the king’s orders, and published in his name. 
It is uncertain whether Charles was inspired by religious zeal or 
by a desire to discredit the Greek empire. The Libri Carolini ex- 
pressly dispute the right of Constantine VL to be regarded as 
the lawful heir of the Imperium Romanum; but there is no other 
evidence to suggest that Charles at this time coveted the imperial 
dignity. Perhaps the long struggle for the extirpation of Saxon 
idolatry was responsible for the vigour with which he and the 
Frankish Church pursued this controversy. There was no irremedi- 
able rupture of relations with the Greek empire; for in 798 Irene 
sent ambassadors to Aachen to inform Charles that Constantine 
VI. had been deposed and that she had been acknowledged as her 
son’s successor. Among the Frankish clergy it appears to have been 
the accepted view that Constantine was infamously treated and 
that a woman was incapable of holding the empire. There is 
nothing to suggest that Irene’s ambassadors were discourteously 
received. But in 800 Charles allowed himself to be crowned as 
emperor at Rome by Pope Leo III. 

The secret history of this coronation, and the motives of those 
who counselled it, can only be conjectured. Leo III., the succes- 
sor of Hadrian, was freely elected by the Roman clergy and 
people in 795. Charles readily acknowledged the validity of the 
election, but until 799 we hear of no further correspondence be- 
tween the papal and the Frankish courts. In 799 a Roman fac- 
tion, who accused Leo of adultery and perjury, endeavoured to get 
rid of him. Brutally assaulted in the streets of Rome, he nar- 
rowly escaped the loss of tongue and eyes and was confined in a 
Roman monastery; but his attendants succeeded in conveying 
him to the Duke of Spoleto for protection. Leo’s character was 
unfavourably judged by some of the Frankish clergy; for which 
reason Charles declined to reinstate him until the accusations of 
his enemies were disproved. In July 799 Leo was brought to the 
king at Paderborn, ostensibly as an honoured guest, and remained 
there for some days. He was finally sent back to Rome, escorted 
by a commission of archbishops, bishops and counts, who held a 
judicial enquiry and reported that nothing had been proved 
against the Pope. In Nov. 800 the king appeared at Rome, and 
spent more than three weeks in reviewing the situation. His chief 
difficulty, we are told, was still to decide how he would deal with 
the pope. No accuser dared to state a case against Leo, but it is 
evident that he was not generally popular in Rome. At last, on 
Dec. 23, Leo cleared himself in St. Peter’s church, taking a sol- 
emn oath upon the Gospels, that he was innocent. On Christmas 
Day, after celebrating mass in the same church, he crowned 
Charles as emperor in the presence of the Roman people who 
were evidently not taken by surprise, since they acclaimed 
Charles in the set form of words which was used to welcome a 
patrician. Two theologians of the emperor, Anghilbert and Alcuin 
prophesied obscurely (in prose and verse) the imperial coronation 
some months before it actually occurred. Charles may have hesi- 
tated to run the risk of a war with Constantinople ; but the biog- 
rapher’s statement, that he was crowned unawares and against his 
will, is not convincing. 

Once crowned, he showed himself ready and eager to come to 
some arrangement with Constantinople. In 801 he made an offer 
of marriage to Irene, but she was deposed shortly after his envoys 
arrived at the Greek court. They were well treated by her suc- 
cessor Nicephorus I., who made counter-proposals for an honour- j 
able peace between West and East. Charles responded amicably 
and proposed a boundary line which would have given him Ve- 
netia, and the coast towns of Istria and Dalmatia. But Nicephorus 
preferred to fight for these newly lost provinces, and there en- 
sued a naval war in the Adriatic, conducted on the Frankish 
side by King Pepin. After the death of Pepin (July 8, 810) 
Charles hurriedly offered peace, with the surrender of all his 
claims to the disputed territories. The offer was accepted by 
Michael Rhangabe, who succeeded Nicephorus in 811 ; and in 812 
Greek envoys came to Aachen and saluted the emperor of the 
West as BasUeus, thus acknowledging the equality of the two 
empires. In view of these facts it cannot reasonably be contended 
that Charles regarded the Roman empire as indivisible. 


In 806 Charles, in accordance with Frankish custom, drew up a 
scheme for the partition of his realms between his three legitimate 
sons. It provided that each son should be absolute in his own 
sphere, and did not designate a successor to the empire. But in 
813, when peace had been made with Constantinople, and Charles 
the Young and Pepin were dead, he nominated Lewis the Pious 
as his consort and successor in the empire, at the same time as- 
signing Italy to Bernhard the son of Pepin. Charles thus asserted 
the hereditary character of the empire. It is remarkable that the 
coronation of Lewis took place, not at Rome, but at Aachen, and 
that Charles himself placed the crown upon his son’s head, as if 
with the intention of showing to the world that the pope had no 
voice in the disposal of the empire. Next to the Greete the Danes 
were the chief enemies with whom Charles had to deal in his last 
years. A Danish kingdom was already in existence, and it men- 
aced his north-eastern frontier; Danish pirates were already har- 
rying the British Isles. In 809 Charles built a fort at Itzehoe to 
protect the right bank of the Elbe. In 811 and 812 he concluded 
treaties with Danish kings. But he relied especially i^on his 
North sea fleet which was based upon Boulogne, and built in his 
shipyards at Ghent. He ordered that ships should be found for 
defence of all ports and navigable rivers on his northern coasts. 
He also maintained patrols in the Mediterranean from Narbonne 
to the mouth of the Tiber, to guard against the descents of Arab 
pirates, but the danger from this side did not engage his personal 
attention. By capitularies of 802 and 811 he made naval service 
obligatory on all the inhabitants of maritime provinces, even upon 
the magnates. It was no fault of his that the Franks failed to 
create a strong naval power against the evil days that were in 
sight. 

The reign of Charles witnessed a revival of arts and letters in 
Francia. Illuminators, goldsmiths, workers in ivory and metal 
reached a high degree of skill, although the higher arts were still 
neglected, and the emperor’s chapel at Aachen was adorned with 
pillars and bronze portals fetched from Rome and Ravenna. 
Among the Frankish clergy scholarship was encouraged in the 
reign of Pepin, by the king himself and by the Englishman Boni- 
face, archbishop of Mainz. Charles stimulated the clergy to fur- 
ther efforts. He himself studied Latin grammar with Peter of Pisa, 
rhetoric and dialectic and astronomy with Altuin of York, and he 
listened with attention while his clerks read to him works of his- 
tory or St. Augustine’s De Civitate Dei. The effect of classical 
studies, upon Charles himself and his advisers, is revealed in his 
legislation which is more grammatically and intelligently com- 
posed than those of his predecessors. He aspired to emulate the 
legislators of Constantinople. Though he never attempted to 
make a code, he revised the laws of the Salian and Ripuarian 
Franks, and caused those of the Saxons, Thuringians and Frisians 
to be written down. His Capitularies, which were binding on his 
subjects without respect of race, supply a remarkable conspectus 
of Frankish institutions. In these texts we can study the duties 
of his counts and mis si, the functions of the local law courts and 
assemblies, the law of vassalage, the rights of exempted estates 
(immumtates) y the composition of the national host; the Capitu- 
lar e de Villis even supplies full information concerning the man- 
agement of the royal demesnes. The credit for the details of this 
legislation is due to the arch-chaplain and the clerks of the royal 
chaplain, ecclesiastics who were trained in seminaries of the 
Carlovingian renaissance. By his Admonitio Generalis (7S9) 
Charles required that every bishop should test the theological 
education of his priests, and that reading schools should be every- 
where established. For a select minority a higher type of educa- 
tion was provided in cathedral schools, such as those of Orleans 
and Lyons, and in such monastic schools as those of Tours, 
Corbie, St. Riquier, Metz and St. Wandrille. The Palace school, 
a Merovingian institution, was reorganized by Alcuin in the years 
782-796. In it were educated the emperor’s children, the sons of 
great nobles and also some ecclesiastics who afterwards did much 
to promote the new studies, as for example Adalhard of Corbie 
and Anghilbert of St. Riquier. The Palace school declined after 
the death of Charles, but the new cathedral and monastic schools 
produced a remarkable race of literati. To the libraries founded 
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in connection with such schools we are indebted for the oldest ex- 
tant manuscripts of Caesar, Sallust, Lucretius, Tacitus and Sue- 
tonius, and many of the works of Cicero. In the emperor's life- 
time, and with Us encouragement, the text of the Latin Vulgate 
was restored to a purer form by Alcuin and other scholars. One 
of these recensions not the work of Alcuin, was ofl&cially recom- 
mended to the Frankish bishops by the encyclical De Emenda- 
iione Ubrorum (c, 787). The scholars whom Charles patronized 
are well remembered as excellent grammarians. In their hands 
Latin became once more a polished and flexible medium of lit- 
erary expression. The thoughts which they expressed in copious 
prose and verse are often banal pleasantries or insipid exhorta- 
tions. Alcuin’s letters, a few topical poems by Alcuin and Theo- 
dulf of Orleans, and the biography of Charles by Einhard, one 
of the royal clerks, are the cream of this . Carolingian literature. 

At Aachen he built a palace (of which no trace is left) and a 
chapel which, with many alterations and restorations, is incorpo- 
rated in the existing cathedral. He commenced to build another 
palace at Ingelheim near Mainz, which was the great bridge-head 
for his armies, and a third at Nymwegen (near the Saxon border) 
of which the chapel, consecrated by Leo HI., is the only relic. 
For three years, 792 - 794 ) settled at Regensburg, the old Ba- 
varian capital, but this step was taken for political and military 
reasons. At Aachen he was in his homeland. The forests of the 
neighbourhood gave him good hunting; with his sons and his no- 
bles and his bodyguards he bathed and swam in the hot springs 
which still feed the Kaiserbad. In his dress, as in his pastimes, he 
affected the old Frankish mode, and he disdained elaborate ban- 
quets, preferring a simple, heavy meal at which the staple dish 
was broiled venison, served to him on the spit by his huntsmen. 
When business of State was in hand he was prompt, methodical 
and labourious. He prided himself on the magnificent furniture 
of his chapel and on the decorum with which its services were 
celebrated. He kept to the end his interest in scholarship and in 
theology, and left a large library of manuscripts. But his private 
life was lax in one respect. Though a devoted husband to three 
of his four wives, he had illegitimate offspring by five mistresses. 
His court was dissolute and the conduct of his daughters caused 
grave scandals. 

Charles died on Jan. 28, 814, after four years of failing health, 
from an attack of pleurisy. He was buried in the chapel at 
Aachen, probably in the antique sarcophagus which is preserved 
there; this at all events is the coffin in which his bones were 
found in 1165, when they were disinterred by Frederick Bar- 
barossa. 
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CHARLES called The Bald (823-877), Roman emperor 
and king of the West Franks, the son of the emperor Louis the 
Pious, was bom in 823. The death of the emperor in 840 was 
the signal for the outbreak of war between his sons, (jharles 
allied himself with his brother Louis the German to resist the 
pretensions of the emperor Lothair, and the two allies conquered 
him in the bloody victory of Fontenoy-en-Puisaye (June 25, 841). 
In the following year the two brothers confirmed their alliance by 
the celebrated oaths of Strasbourg {see France: History). The 
war was brought to an end by the treaty of Verdun (Aug. 843), 
which gave to Charles the Bald the Ungdom of the western 
Franks, which practically corresponded with what is now France, 

far as the Meuse, the Sadne and the Rhone, with the addition 

‘For Charles I., Roman emperor, see Cbarlemaokb; cf. under 
Charles I. of France below. 
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of the Spanish March as far as the Ebro. The first years of his 
reign up to the death of Lothair I. (855) were comparatively 
peaceful, and during them was continued the system of “confra- 
temal government'' of the sons of Louis the Pious, who had 
various meetings with one another, at Coblenz (848), at Mcersen 
(851), and at Attigny (854). In 858 Louis the (German invaded 
the kingdom of Charles. In 860 he in his turn tried to seize the 
kingdom of his nephew, Charles of Provence, but met with a 
repulse. On the death of Lothair II. in 869 he tried to seize his 
dominions, but by the treaty of Meersen (870) was compelled 
to share them with Louis the German. Besides this, Charles had 
to struggle against the incessant rebellions in Aquitaine, against 
the Bretons, who inflicted on the king the defeats of Ballon (845) 
and Juvardeil (851), and especially against the Normans, who 
devastated the country in the north of Gaul, the valleys of the 
Seine and Loire, and even up to the borders of Aquitaine. Charles 
led various expeditions against the invaders, and tried to put a 
barrier in their way by having fortified bridges built over all the 
rivers. In 875, after the death of the emperor Louis II., Charles 
the Bald, supported by Pope John VIII., descended into Italy, 
receiving the royal crown at Pavia and the imperial crown at 
Rome. But Louis the German revenged himself for Charles’s 
success by invading and devastating his dominions. Charles was 
recalled to Gaul, and after the death of Louis the German (Aug. 
28, 876), in his turn made an attempt to seize his kingdom, but 
at Andernach met with a shameful defeat (Oct. 8, 876). In the 
meantime, John VIII., who was menaced by the Saracens, was 
continually urging him to come to Italy, and Charles again 
crossed the Alps. At the same time Carloman, son of Louis the 
German, entered northern Italy. Charles started on his way back 
to Gaul, and died while crossing the pass of the Mont Cenis, Oct. 5 
or 6, 877. He was succeeded by his son Louis the Stammerer. 

Bibliography. — The most important authority for the history of 
Charles’s reign is represented by the Annales Bertiniani, which were 
the work of Prudentius, bishop of Troyes, up to 861, then up to 
882 of the celebrated Hincmar, archbishop of Reims. This prince’s 
charters are to be found published in the collections of the Acadimie 
des Inscriptions, by M. M. Prou. The most complete history of the 
reign is found in E. DUmmler, Geschichie des ost frdnkischen Reiches 
(3 vols., Leipzig, 1887-88). See also J. Calmette, La Diplomatie 
carolingienne du traiti de Verdun d la mart le Charles le Chauve 
(Paris, 1901), and F. Lot, “Unc Annce du r6gne de Charles le 
Chauve,” in Le Moyen-Age (1902), pp. 393-438; F. Lot and L. 
Halphcn, Le Rdgne de Charles le Chauve (1909) ; M. Jusselin, La 
ChanceUerie de Charles le Chauve d*aprds les notes tironiennes (1922)* 

CHARLES m., The Fat (832-888), Roman emperor and 
king of the West Franks, was the youngest of the three sons of 
Louis the German, and received from his father the kingdom of 
Swabia (Alamannia). After the death of his two brothers in 
succession, Carloman (881) and Louis the Young (882), he in- 
herited the whole of his father’s dominions. He was crowned 
emperor at Rome by Pope John VIII. (Feb. 881). On his return 
to Germany he led an expedition against the Norsemen of Fries- 
land, but instead of engaging with them he preferred to make 
terms and paid them tribute. In 880 the death of Carloman 
brought into his possession the west Frankish realm, and in 885 he 
got rid of his rival Hugh of Alsace, an illegitimate son of Lothair 
II. In spite of six expeditions into Italy, he did not succeed in 
pacifying the country, nor in delivering it from the Saracens. He 
was equally unfortunate in Gaul and in Germany against the 
Norsemen, who in 886-887 besieged Paris. The emperor appeared 
before the city with a large army (Oct. 886), but contented 
himself by buying the retreat of the invaders at the price of 
heavy ransom, and his permission for them to ravage Burgundy 
without his interfering. On his return to Alamannia the general 
discontent showed itself openly and a conspiracy was formed 
against him. He was deposed by an assembly which met at 
Frankfurt or at Tribur (Nov. 887), and died in poverty at 
Neidingen on the Danube (Jan. 18, 888). 

See E. Diimmler, Geschkhte des Ostfrdnkischen Reiches, vol. iii. 
(Leipzig, 1888) ; W. Stubbs, Germany in the Early Middle Ages, edit. 
A. HaswU, ch. iv. (1908). 

CHARLES IV* (1316-137S), Roman emperor and king of 
Bohemia, the eldest son of John of Luxemburg, king of Bohemia, 
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and Elizabeth, sister of Wenceslas III., was bom at Prague on May 
14, 1316, and in 1323 went to the court of his uncle, Charles IV., 
king of France, where he remained for seven years. He married 
Blanche, sister of King Philip VI., the successor of Charles IV. 
In 1333 he was made margrave of Moravia. Three years later he 
undertook the government of Tirol on behalf of his brother John 
Henry, and was soon actively concerned in a struggle for the pos- 
session of this country. In consequence of an alliance between his 
father and Pope Clement VI., the relentless enemy of the emperor 
Louis IV., Charles was chosen German king in opposition to 
Louis by some of the princes at Rcnse on July ii, 1346. Confirm- 
ing the papacy in the possession of wide territories, he promised to 
annul the acts of Louis against Clement, to take no part in Italian 
affairs, and to defend and protect the church. In 1346 he fought at 
Crecy, where his father was killed. As king of Bohemia he re- 
turned to Germany, and after being crowned German king at Bonn 
on Nov. 26, 1346, prepared to attack Louis. After the death of the 
emperor in October 1347 Charles was soon the undisputed ruler of 
Germany. 

In 1350 the king was visited at Prague by Cola di Ricnzi, who 
urged him to go to Italy, where the poet Petrarch and the citizens 
of Florence also implored his presence. Charles kept Rienzi in 
prison for a year, and then handed him over to Clement at Avi- 
gnon. Four years later, however, he crossed the Alps without an 
army, received the Lombard crown at Milan on Jan. 6, 1355, and 
was crowned emperor at Rome by a cardinal on April 5. On his 
return Charles was occupied with the administration of Germany, 
then just recovering from the Black Death, and in 1356 he promul- 
gated the Golden Bull (q.v.) to regulate the election of the king. 
He was unremitting in his efforts to secure other territories and to 
strengthen the Bohemian monarchy. To this cn^^he purchased 
part of the upper Palatinate of the Rhine in 1353, and in 1367 
annexed Lower Lusatia to Bohemia and bought numerous estates 
in various parts of Germany. On the death in Mcinhard, 

duke of Upper Bavaria and count of Tirol, Upper Bavaria was 
claimed by the sons of the emperor Louis IV., and Tirol by 
Rudolph IV., duke of Austria. Both claims were admitted by 
Charles on the understanding that if these families died out both 
territories .should pass to the house of Luxemburg. About the same 
time he was promised the succession to the margravate of Bran- 
denburg, which he actually obtained for his son Wenceslas in 1373. 
He also gained a considerable portion of Silesian territory, partly 
by inheritance through his third wife, Anna, daughter of Henry II., 
duke of Schweidnitz. In 1365 Charles vi.sited Pope Urlian V. at 
Avignon and undertook to e.scort him to Rome; and on the same 
occasion was crowned king of Burgundy, or Arles, at Arles on 
June 4, 1365. During his later years the emperor took little part 
in German affairs beyond securing the election of his son Wences- 
las as king of the Romans in 1376, and negotiating a peace between 
the Swabian league and some nobles in 1378. After dividing his 
lands between his three sons, he died on Nov. 29, 1378, at Prague, 
where he was buried. 

Charles, who according to the emperor Maximilian I. w^as the 
step-father of the empire, but the father of Bohemia, brought the 
latter countr>’ to a high state of pro.sperity. In 1348 he founded 
the university of Prague, and afterwards made this city the seat 
of an archbishop. He was an accomplished diplomatist, possessed 
a penetrating intellect, and was capable of much trickery in order 
to gain his ends. He was superstitious and peace-loving, had few 
personal wants, and is described as a round-shouldered man of 
medium height, with black hair and beard, and sallow cheeks. 

His autobiography, the “Vita Caroli IV.,” which deals with events 
down to the year 1346, and various other documents relating to his 
life and times, are published in the Fontes renm Germanicaruntf 
Band I., edited by J. F. Bbhmer (Leipzig, 1885). For other docu- 
ments relating to the time see Die Regeslen des Kaiserrekhs unter 
Kaiser Karl IV., edited by J. F. Bbhmer and A. Huber (Innsbruck, 
i88g) ; Acta Karoli IV. imperatoris inediia (Innsbruck, 1891) ; E. 
Werunsky, Excerpta ex ref^istris dementis VI. et Innocentii VI. (Inns- 
bruck, 1885). See also E. Werunsky, Geschichte Kaiser Karls IV. 
und seiner Zeit (Innsbruck, 1880-92) ; H. Friedjung, Kaiser Karl IV. 
und sein Antheil am Rektigen Leben seiner Zeit (Vienna, 1876) ; A. 
Gottlob, Karls IV. private und politische Beziehungen zu Frankreich 
(Innsbruck, i883y^ O. Winckelmann, Die Beziehungen Kaiser Karls 
IV. zum Kdnigfdck Arelat (Strasbourg, 1882); K. Palm, “Zu Karls 


IV. Politik gegen Baiem,” in the Forsekungen zur deutseken Ge- 
schichte, Band xv. (Gottingen, 1862-66) ; Th. Lindner, “Karl IV. und 
die Wittelsbacher,” and S. Stienherz, “Die Beziehungen Ludwigs I. 
von Ungam zu Karl IV.,” and “Karl IV. und die . bsterrcichischen 
Freiheitsbriefe,” in the Mittheilungen des Instituts fur osterreichische 
Geschichtsforschung (Innsbruck, 1880) ; G. G. Walsh, The Emperor 
Charles IV. (1924). 

CHARLES V. (1500-1 558), 'Roman emperor and (as Charles 
I.) king of Spain, was bom in Ghent on Feb. 20, 1500. His par- 
ents were Philip of Burgundy and Joanna, third child of Ferdinand 
and Isabella. Philip died in 1506, and Charles succeeded to his 
Netherland possessions and the county of Burgundy (Franche 
Comte). His grandfather, the emperor Maximilian, as regent, ap- 
pointed his daughter Margaret vice-regent, and under her stren- 
uous guardianship Charles lived in the Netherlands until the 
estates declared him of age in 1515. In Castile, Ferdinand, king 
of Aragon, acted as regent for his daughter Joanna, whose in- 
tellect was already clouded. On Jan. 23, 1516, Ferdinand died. 
Charles’s visit to Spain was delayed until the autumn of 1517, 
and only in 1518 was he formally recognized as king conjointly 
with his mother, firstly by the cortes of Castile and then by those 
of Aragon. Joanna lived to the very eve of her son’s abdication, 
so that he was only for some months technically sole king of 
Spain. During this Spani.sh visit Maximilian died, and Charles 
succeeded to the inheritance of the Habsburgs, to which was 
shortly added the duchy of Wurttemberg. Maximilian had also 
intended that he should succeed as emperor. In spite of the for- 
midable rivalry of P'rancis I. and the opposition of Pope Leo X., 
pecuniary corruption and national feeling combined to secure his 
election in 1519. Charles hurriedly left Spain, and after a visit 
to Henry VIII. and his aunt Catherine was crowned at Aix on 
Oct. 23, 1520. 

The difficulty of Charles’s reign consists in the complexity of 
interests cau.sed by the unnatural aggregate of distinct territories 
and races. The Crown of Castile brought with it the two recently 
conquered kingdoms of Navarre and Granada, together with the 
new colonies in America and scattered possessions in northern 
Africa. That of Aragon comprised the three distinct States of 
Aragon, Valencia and Catalonia, and in addition the kingdoms 
of Naples, Sicily and Sardinia, each with a separate character and 
constitution of its own. No less than eight independent cortes 
or parliaments existed in this Spanish-Italian group, adding great- 
ly to the intricacy of government. In the Netherland provinces 
again the tie was almost purely personal; there existed only the 
rudiments of a central administration and a common representa- 
tive system, while the county of Burgundy had a history apart. 
Much the same was true of the Habsburg group of States, but 
Charles soon freed himself from direct responsibility for their 
government by making them over, together with Wurttemberg, 
to his brother I'erdinand. The empire entailed serious liabilities 
on its ruler without furnishing any reliable assets; only through 
the cumbrous machinery of the diet could Charles tap the military 
and financial resources of Germany. His problem here was com- 
plicated by the growth of Lutheranism, which he had to face at 
his very first diet in 1521. In addition to such administrative 
difficulties Charles had inherited a quarrel with France, to which 
the rivalry of Francis I. for the Empire gave a personal character. 
Almost equally formidable was the advance of Sultan Suleiman up 
the Danube, and the union of the Turkish naval power with that 
of the Barbary States of northern Africa. Against Lutheran 
Germany the Catholic emperor might hope to rely upon the pope, 
and against France on England. But the attitude of the popes was 
almost uniformly disagreeable, while from Henry VIII. and 
Edward VI. Charles met with more unpleasantness than favour. 

The difficulty of Charles himself is also that of the historian 
and reader of his reign. It is probably more instructive to treat 
it according to the emperor’s several problems than in strict 
chronological order. Yet an attempt to distinguish the several 
periods of his career may serve as a useful introduction. The two 
best dividing lines are, perhaps, the coronation as emperor at 
Bologna in 1530, and the peace of Cripy in 1544. Until his visit 
to Italy (1529) Charles remained in the background of the 
European stage, except for his momentous meeting with Luther 
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at the diet of Wonns (1521). This meeting in itself forms a 
subdivision. Previously to this, during his nominal rule in the 
Netherlands, his visit to Spain and his candidature for the 
Empire, he seemed, as it was said, spell-bound under the ferule 
of Us minister Chi^vres. Almost every report represented him 
as colourless, reserved and weak. His dependence on his Flemish 
counsellors provoked the rising in Castile, the feebleness of his 
government the social war in Aragon. The religious question 
first gave him a living interest, and at this moment Chi^vres died. 
Aleander, the papal nuncio at Worms, now recognized that public 
opinion had been wrong in its estimate of Charles. Never again 
was he under tutelage. The necessity, however, of residence in 
Spain prevented his taking a personal part in the great fight with 
Francis I. for Italy. He could claim no credit for the capture of 
his rival at Pavia. When his army sacked Rome and held Pope 
Clement VII. prisoner, he could not have known where this 
army was. And when later the French overran Naples, and all 
but deprived him of his hold on Italy, he had to instruct his 
generals that they must shift for themselves. The world had 
become afraid of him, but knew little of his character. In the 
seconid main division of his career Charles changed all this. No 
monarch until Napoleon was so widely seen in Europe and in 
Africa. At the head of his army Charles forced the Turks back- 
wards down the Danube (1532). He personally conquered Tunis 
(1535), and was only prevented by “act of God” from winning 
Algiers (1541). The invasion of Provence in 1536 was headed by 
the emperor. In person he crushed the rebellion of Ghent (1540). 
In his last war with Francis (1542-44) he journeyed from Spain 
to the Netherlands, brought the rebellious duke of Cleves to his 
knees, and was within easy reach of Paris when he made the 
peace of Crepy (1544). In Germany, meanwhile, from the diet of 
Augsburg (1530) onwards, he had presided at the diets or con- 
ferences, which, as he hoped, would effect the reunion of the 
Church. 

Peace with France and the Turk and a short spell of friendliness 
with Pope Paul III. enabled Charles at last to devote his whole 
energies to the healing of religious schism. Conciliation proving 
impossible, he led the army which received the submission of the 
Lutheran States, and then captured the elector of Saxony at 
Miihlberg, after which the other leader, Philip of Hesse, capitu- 
lated. The Armed Diet of 1548 was the high-water mark of 
Charles’s power. Here, in defiance of the pope, he published the 
Interim which was meant to reconcile the Lutherans with the 
Church, and the so-called Reform which was to amend its abuses. 
During the next four years, owing to ill-health and loss of insight, 
his power was ebbing. In 1552 he was flying over the Brenner 
from Maurice of Saxony, a princeling whose fortunes he had 
made. Once again the old complications had arisen. .His old 
enemy’s son, Henry II., had attacked him indirectly in Piedmont 
and Parma, and then directly in Germany in alliance with 
Maurice. Once more the Turk was moving in the Danube and in 
the western Mediterranean. The humiliation of his flight gave 
Charles new spirit, and he once more led an army through Ger- 
many against the French, only to be checked by the duke of 
Guise’s defence of Metz. Henceforth the waves of his fortune 
plashed to and fro until his abdication without much ostensible 
loss or gain. 

Charles’s Policy^ — Charles had abundance of good sense, but 
little creative genius, and he was by nature conservative. Con- 
sequently he never sought to impose any new or common 
principles of administration on his several States. He took them 
as he found them, and at most, as in the Netherlands, improved 
upon what he found. So also in dealing with rival powers his 
jx)licy may be called opportunist. He was indeed accused by his 
enemies of emulating Charlemagne, of aiming at imiversal empire. 
Historians have frequently repeated this charge. Charles himself 
in later life laughingly denied the imputation, and facts are in 
favour of his denial. When Francis I. was in his power he made 
.no attempt to dismember France, in spite of his pledges to his 
allies Henry VIII. and the duke of Bourbon. He did, indeed, 
demand the duchy of Burgundy, because he believed this to have 
been unrighteously stolen by Louis XI. from his grandmother 


when a helpless girl. The claim was not pressed, and at the height 
of his fortunes in 1548 he advised his son never to surrender it, 
but also never to make it a cause of war. When Clement VII. 
was his prisoner he was vehemently urged to overthrow the tem- 
poral power, to restore imperial dominion in Italy, at least to 
make the papacy harmless for the future. In reply he restored 
his enemy to the whole of his dominions, even reimposing him by 
force on the Florentine republic. To the end of his life his 
conscience was sensitive as to Ferdinand’s expulsion of the house 
of Albret from Spanish Navarre, though this was essential to the 
safety of Spain. Though always at war he was essentially a lover 
of peace, and all his wars were virtually defensive. “Not greedy 
of territory,” wrote Marcantonio Contarini in 1536, “but most 
greedy of peace and quiet.” For peace he made sacrifices which 
angered his hot-headed brother Ferdinand. He would not aid in 
expelling the sultan’s pupt^et Zapolya from Ferdinand s kingdom 
of Hungary, and he suffered the restoration of the ruffianly duke 
of Wurttemberg, to the grave prejudice of German Catholicism. 
In spite of his protests, Henry VTII. with impunity ill-treated his 
aunt Catherine, and the feeble Government of Edward VI. bullied 
his cousin Mary, who had been his fiancee. No serious efforts 
were made to restore his brother-in-law, Christian II., to the 
throne of Denmark, and he advised his son Philip to make friends 
with the usurper. After the defeat of the Lutheran Powers in 
1547 he did not gain a palms breadth of territory for himself. 
He resisted Ferdinand’s claim for Wurttemberg, which the duke 
had deserved to forfeit; he disliked his acceptance of the volun- 
tary surrender of the city of Constance; he would not have it 
said that he had gone to war for the benefit of the house of 
Habsburg. 

On the other hand, Charles V.’s policy was not merely negative. 
He enlarged upon the old Habsburg practice of marriage as a 
means of alliance of influence. Previously to his election as em- 
peror, his sister Isabella was married to Christian II. of Denmark, 
and the marriages of Mary and Ferdinand with the king of Hun- 
gary and his sister had been arranged. Before he was 20 Charles 
himself had been engaged some ten times with a view to political 
combinations. Naturally, therefore, he regarded his near relations 
as diplomatic assets. The federative system was equally familiar; 
Germany, the Netherlands, and even Spain, were in a measure 
federations. Combining these two principles, he would within his 
more immediate spheres of influence strengthen existing federa- 
tions by intermarriage, while he hoped that the same means would 
convert the jarring Powers of Europe into a happy family. He 
made it a condition of the Treaty of Madrid (1526) that Francis 
I. should marry his sister Eleanor, Manuel of Portugal’s widow, 
in the hope, not that she would be an ally or a spy within the 
enemy’s camp, but an instrument of peace. His son’s marriage 
with Mary Tudor would not only salve the rubs with England, 
but give such absolute security to the Netherlands that France 
would shrink from war. The personal union of all the Iberian 
kingdoms under a single ruler had long been an aim of Spanish 
statecraft. So Charles had married his sister Eleanor, much 
against her will, to the old king Manuel, and then his sister 
Catherine to his successor. The empress was a Portuguese infanta, 
and Philip’s first wife was another. It is thus small wonder that, 
within a quarter of a century of Charles’s death, Philip became 
king of Portugal. 

In the wars with Francis I. Italy was the stake. In spite of his 
success Charles for long made no direct conquests. He would 
convert the peninsula into a federation mainly matrimonial. 
Savoy, the important buffer state, was detached from France by 
the marriage of the somewhat feeble duke to Charles’s capable 
and devoted sister-in-law, Beatrice of Portugal. Milan, conquered 
from France, was granted to Francesco Sforza, heir of the old 
dynasty, and even after his treason was restored to him. In the 
vain hope of offspring Charles sacrificed his niece, Christina of 
Denmark, to the valetudinarian duke. In the long negotiations 
for a Habsburg-Valois dynasty which followed Francesco’s death, 
Charles was probably sincere. He insisted that his daughter or 
niece should tnarry the third rather than the second son of 
Francis I., in order, apart from other reasons, to run less risk of 
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the duchy falling under French dominion. The final investiture 
of Philip was forced upon him, and does not represent his saner 
policy. The Medici of Florence, the Gonzaga of Mantua, the 
papal house of Farnese, were all attached by Habsburg marriages. 
The republics of Genoa and Siena were drawn into the circle 
through the agency of their chief noble families, the Doria and 
Piccolomini; while Charles behaved with scrupulous moderation 
towards Venice in spite of her active hostility before and after 
the League of Cognac. Occasional acts of violence there were, 
such as the participation in the murder of Pierluigi Farnese, and 
the measures which provoked the rebellion of Siena. These were 
due to the difficulty of controlling the imperial agents from a 
distance, and in part to the faults of the victim prince and 
republic. On the whole, the loose federation of viceroyalties and 
principalities harmonized with Italian interests and traditions. 
The alternative was not Italian independence, but French domina- 
tion. • At any rate, Charles's structure was so durable that the 
French met with no real success in Italy until the i8th century. 

Germany offered a fine field for a creative intellect, since the 
evils of her disintegration stood confessed. On the other hand, 
princes and towns were so jealous of an increase of central 
authority that Charles, at least until his victory over the League 
of Schmalkalden, had little effective power. Owing to his wars 
with French and Turks he was rarely in Germany, and his visits 
were very short. His problem was infinitely complicated by the 
union of Lutheranism and princely independence. He fell back 
on the old policy of Maximilian, and strove to create a party by 
personal alliances and intermarriage. In this he met with some 
success. The friendship of the electors of Brandenburg, whether 
Catholic or Protestant, was unbroken. In the war of Schmal- 
kalden half the Protestant princes were on Charles's side or 
friendly neutrals. At the critical moment which preceded this, 
the lately rebellious duke of Cleves and the heir of Bavaria 
were secured through the agency of two of Ferdinand’s invaluable 
daughters. The relations, indeed, between the two old enemies, 
Austria and Bavaria, were permanently improved. The elector 
palatine, whose love affairs with his sister Eleanor Charles as a 
boy had roughly broken, received in compensation a Danish 
niece. Her sister, widow of Francesco Sforza, was utilized to 
gain a hold upon the French dynasty which ruled Lorraine. More 
than once there were proposals for winning the hostile house of 
Saxony by matrimonial means. After his victory over the League 
of Schmalkalden, Charles perhaps had really a chance of making 
the imperial power a reality. But he lacked either courage or 
imagination, contenting himself with proposals for voluntary 
association on the lines of the defunct Swabian League, and 
dropping even these when public opinion was against them. Now, 
too, he made his great mistake in attempting to foist Philip upon 
the Empire as Ferdinand’s successor. Gossip reported that Fer- 
dinand himself was to be set aside, and careless historians have 
given currency to this. Such an idea was impossible. Charles 
wished Philip to succeed Ferdinand, while he ultimately conceded 
that Ferdinand’s son Maximilian should follow Philip, and even 
in his lifetime exercise the practical power in Germany, This 
scheme irritated Ferdinand and his popular and ambitious son 
at the critical moment when it was essential that the Habsburgs 
should hold together against princely malcontents. Philip was 
imprudently introduced to Germany, which had also just received 
a foretaste of the unpleasant characteristics of Spanish troops. 
Yet the person rather than the policy was, perhaps, at fault. It 
was natural that the quasi-hereditary succession should revert 
to the elder line. France proved her recuperative power by the 
occupation of Savoy and of Metz, Toul and Verdun, the military 
keys of Lorraine. The separation of the Empire and Spain left 
two weakened Powers not always at accord, and neither of them 
permanently able to cope on equal terms with France. Neverthe- 
less, this scheme did contribute in no small measure to the failure 
of Charles in Germany. The main cause was, of course, the 
religious schism, but his treatment of this requires separate 
consideration. 

The characteristics of Charles's government, it 9 mingled con- 
servatism and adaptability, are best seen in Spain and the 


Netherlands, with which be was in closer personal contact than 
with Italy and Gennany. In Spain, when once he knew the 
country, he never repeated the mistakes which on his hrst visit 
caused the rising of the communes. The cortes of Castile were 
regularly summoned, and though he would allow no encroachment 
on the Crown’s prerogatives, he was equally scrupulous in 
respecting their constitutional rights. Indirectly, Crown influence 
increased owing to the greater control which l^d gradually been 
exercised over the composition of the municipal councils, which 
often returned the deputies for the cortes. Carles was through- 
out nervous as to the power and wealth of the greater nobles. 
They rather than the Crown had conquered the communes, and 
in the past they rather than the towns had been the enemies of 
monarchy. In the cortes of 1538 Charles came into collision with 
the nobles as a class. They usually attended only on ceremonial 
occasions, since they were exempted from direct taxation, which 
was the main function of the cortes. Now, however, they were 
summoned because Charles was bent upon a scheme of indirect 
taxation which would have affected all classes. They offered an 
uncompromising opposition, and Charles somewhat angrily dis- 
missed them, nor did he ever summon them again. 

Charles was well served by his ministers, whom he very rarely 
changed. After the death of the Piedmontese Gattinara he relied 
mainly on Nicolas Perrenot de Granvella for Netherland and 
German affairs, and on Francisco de los Cobos for Spanish, while 
the younger Granvella was being trained. From 1520-55 these 
were the only ministers of high importance. Above all, Charles 
never had a court favourite, and the only women who exercised 
any influence were his natural advisers, his wife, his aunt Margaret 
and his sister Mary. In all these ladies he was peculiarly 
fortunate. 

The reign of Charles was in America the age of conquest and 
organization. Upon his accession the settlements upon the main- 
land were insignificant; by 1556 conquest was practically com- 
plete, and civil and ecclesiastical government firmly established. 
Actual expansion was the work of great adventurers starting on 
their own impulse from the older colonies. To Charles fell the 
task of encouraging such ventures, of controlling the conquerors, 
of settling the relations between colonists and natives, which 
involved those between the colonists and the missionary colonial 
Church. He must arrest de-population, provide for the labour 
market, regulate oceanic trade, and check military preponderance 
by civil and ecclesiastical organization. In America Charles took 
an unceasing interest ; he had a boundless belief in its possibilities, 
and a determination to safeguard the interests of the Crown. 
Cortes, Alvarado and the brothers Pizarro were brought into 
close personal communication with the emperor. If he bestowed 
on Cortes the confidence which the loyal conqueror deserved, he 
showed the sternest determination in crushing the rebellious and 
autonomous instincts of Almagro and the Pizarros. But for this, 
Peru and Chile must have become indep)endent almost as soon 
as they were conquered. Throughout he strove to protect the 
natives, to prevent actual slavery, and the consequent raids upon 
the natives. If in many respects he failed, yet the organization 
of Sf)anish America and the survival of the native races were 
p)erhaps the most permanent results of his reign. It is a proof 
of the complexity of his interests that the march of the Turk 
upon Vienna and of the French on Naples delayed until the fol- 
lowing reign the foundation of Spain’s eastern empire. Charles 
carefully organized the expedition of Magellan, which sailed for 
the Moluccas and discovered the Philippines. Unfortunately, his 
straits for money in 1529 compelled him to mortgage to Portugal 
his disputed claim to the Moluccas, and the Philippines conse- 
quently dropped out of sight. 

If in the administration of Spain Charles did little more than 
mark time, in the Netherlands advance was rapid. Of the seven 
northern provinces he added five, containing more than half the 
area of the later United Provinces. In the south he freed Flan- 
ders and Artois from French suzerainty, annexed Toumai and 
Cambrai, and closed the natural line of French advance through 
the great bishopric of Li^ by a line of fortresses across its 
western frontier. Much was done to convert the aggregate of jar- 
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ring provinces into a harmonious unity by means of common prin« 
ciples of law and finance, and by the creation of a national army. 
While every province had its own assembly, there were at Charles’s 
accession only the rudiments of estates*^eneral for the Nether- 
lands at large. At the close of the reign the common parliamentary 
system was in full swing, and was fast converting the loosely knit 
provinces into a State. 

In the Netherlands Charles showed none of the jealousy with 
which he regarded the Spanish nobles. He encouraged the growth 
of large estates through primogeniture; he gave the nobles the 
provincial governorships, the great court ofl&ces, the command of 
the professional cavalry. In the Order of the Golden Fleece and 
the long established presence of the court at Brussels, he possessed 
advantages which he lacked in Spain. The nobility were utilized 
as a link between the court and the provinces. Very different 
was it with the Church. By far the greater part of the Netherlands 
fell under foreign sees, which were peculiarly liable to papal 
exactions and to the intrigues of rival Powers. Thus the usual 
conflict between civil and ecclesiastical jurisdiction was peculiarly 
acute. To remedy this dualism of authority and the consequent 
moral and religious abuses, Charles early designed the creation 
of a national diocesan system, and this was a cherished project 
throughout his life. The papacy unfortunately thwarted him, and 
the scheme, which under Charles would have been carried with 
national assent and created a national Church-system, took the 
appearance under Philip of alien domination. If in Germany 
Charles was emperor, he was in the Netherlands territorial prince, 
and thus his interests might easily be at disaccord with those of 
the Empire. Consequently, just as he had shaken off French 
suzerainty from Flanders and Artois, so he loosened the tie of the 
other provinces to Germany. In 1548 they were declared free 
and sovereign principalities not subject to imperial laws, and all 
the territories were incorporated irf the Burgundian circle. It was, 
indeed, agreed that they should contribute to imperial taxation, 
and in return receive imperial protection. But this soon became 
a dead letter, and the Netherlands were really severed from the 
Empire, save for the nominal feudal tie fn the case of some 
provinces. 

Charles’s Religious AimSi^ — Charles V. is, in the eyes of 
many, the very picture of a Catholic zealot. Popular opinion is 
probably based in the main upon the letters written from Yuste 
in 1558, when two hot-beds of heresy had been discovered in 
Spain herself, and on the contemporary codicil to his will. Charles 
was not then the responsible authority. There is a long step 
between a violent letter and a violent act. Few men would care 
to have their lives judged by letters written in the last extremities 
of gout. Less pardonable was the earlier persecution of the 
Valcncian Moriscoes in 1525-26. The edict of p)ersecution was 
cruel and unnecessary, and all expert opinion in Valencia was 
against it. It was not, however, actually enforced until after the 
victory of Pavia. It seems likely that Charles in a fit of religious 
exaltation regarded the persecution as a sacrificial thank-offering 
for his miraculous preservation. Henceforth the reign was marked 
by extreme leniency. Spain enjoyed a long lull in the activity of 
her Inquisition. At Naples in 1547 a rumour that the Spanish 
Inquisition was to be introduced to check the growth of heresy in 
influential quarters produced a dangerous revolt. The briefs 
were, however, issued by Paul III., no friend of Charles, and 
when a Neapolitan deputation visited the emperor he disclaimed 
any intention of making innovations. Of a different type to all 
the above was the persecution in the Netherlands. Here it was 
deliberate, chronic, and on an ascending scale. In the Netherlands 
the heretics were his immediate subjects, and as in every other 
State, Catholic or Lutheran, they must conform to their prince’s 
religion. But there was more than this. After the suppression of 
the German peasant revolt in 1525 many of the refugees found 
shelter in the teeming Netherland cities, and heresy took the form, 
not of Lutheranism, but of Anabaptism, which was believed to 
be perilous to society and the State. The Government put down 
Anabaptism, as a modem Government might stamp out anarchism. 
The edets were, indeed, directed against heresy in general, and 
were as harsh as they could be— at least on paper. Yet when 
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Charles was assured that they were embarrassing foreign trade 
he let it be understood that they should not affect the foreign 
mercantile communities. Prudential considerations proved fre- 
quently a drag upon religious zeal. 

The relations of Charles to heresy must be judged in the main 
by his treatment of German Lutheranism. Here he had to deal 
with organized Churches protected by their princes, supported by 
revenues filched from his own Church and stiffened by formulae 
as rigid as those of Catholicism. The length and stubbornness of 
the conflict will serve to show that Charles’s religious conserva- 
tism had a measure of elasticity, that he was not a bigot and 
nothing more. The two more obvious courses towards the restora- 
tion of Catholic unity were force and reconciliation, in other 
words, a religious war or a general council. Neither of these was 
a simple remedy. The latter was impossible without papal con- 
currence, inoperative without the assistance of the European 
Powers, and merely irritant without the adhesion of the Lutherans. 
It was most improbable that the papacy, the Powers and the 
Lutherans would combine in a measure so palpably advantageous 
to the emperor. Force was hopeless save in the absence of war 
with France and the Turk, and of papal hostility in Italian ter- 
ritorial politics. Charles must obtain subsidies from ecclesiastical 
sources, and the support of all German Catholics, especially of 
the traditional rival, Bavaria. Even so the Protestants would 
probably be the stronger, and therefore they must be divided by 
utilizing any religious split, any class distinction, any personal 
or traditional dislikes, or else by bribery. Force and reconciliation 
seeming equally difficult; could on alternative be found in toler- 
ation? The experiment might take the form either of individual 
toleration, or of toleration for the Lutheran States. The former 
would be equally objectionable to Lutheran and Catholic princes 
as loosening their grip upon their subjects. Territorial toleration 
might seem equally obnoxious to the emperor, for its recognition 
would strengthen the anti-imperial particularism so closely 
associated with Lutheranism. If Charles could find no permanent 
specific, he must apply a provisional palliative. It was absolutely 
necessary to patch, if not to cure, because Germany must be 
pulled together to resist French and Turks. Such palliatives were 
two— suspension and comprehension. Suspension deferred the 
execution of penalties incurred by heresy, either for a term of 
years, or until a council should decide. Thus it recognized the 
divorce of the two religions, but limited it by time. Comprehen- 
sion instead of recognizing the divorce would strive to conceal 
the breach. It was a domestic remedy, German and national, 
not European and papal. To become permanent it must receive 
the sanction of pope and council, for the Roman emp)eror could 
not set up a Church of Germany. Yet the formula adopted might 
conceivably be found to fall within the four corners of the faith, 
and so obviate the necessity alike of force or council. Such were 
the conditions of the emperor’s task, and such the methods which 
he actually pursued. He would advance now on one line, now 
on another, now on two or three concurrently, but he never 
definitely abandoned any. This fusion of obstinacy and versatility 
was a marked feature of his character. 

Suspension was of course often accidental and involuntary. 
The two chief stages of Lutheran growth naturally corresponded 
with the periods, each of nine years, when Charles was absent. 
Deliberate suspension was usually a consequence of the failure 
of comprehension. Thus at Augsburg in 1530 the wide gulf 
between the Lutheran confession and the Catholic confutation 
led to the definite suspensive treaty granted to the Lutherans at 
Nuremberg (1532). Charles dared not employ the alternative 
of force, because he needed their aid for the Turkish war. In 
1541, after a series of religious conferences, he personally pre- 
sented a compromise in the so-called Book of Regensburg, which 
was rejected by both parties. He then proposed that the articles 
agreed upon should be compulsory, while on others toleration 
should be exercised until a national council should decide. Never 
before nor after did he go so far upon the path of toleration, or so 
nearly accept ^ national settlement. He was then burning to set 
sail for Al^^rs. His last formal suspensive measure was that of 
Spires (Speyer) in 1544, when he was marching against Francis. 
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He promised a free and general council to be held in Germany, 
and, as a preparation, a national religious congress. The Luther- 
ans were privately assured that a measure of comprehension 
should be concluded with or without papal approval. Meanwhile 
all edicts against heresy were suspended. No wonder that Charles 
afterwards confessed that he could scarcely reconcile these con- 
cessions with his conscience, but he won Lutheran aid for his 
campaign. The peace of Crepy gave all the conditions required 
for the employment of force. He had peace with French and Turk, 
he won the active support of the pope, he had deeply divided the 
Lutherans and reconciled Bavaria. Finding that the Lutherans 
would not accept the council summoned by the pope to Trent, 
he resorted to force, and force succeeded. At the Armed Diet of 
1548 reunion seemed within reach. But Paul HI. in direct 
opposition to Charles’s wish had withdrawn the council from 
Trent to Bologna. Charles could not force Lutherans to submit 
to a council which he did not himself recognize, and he could not 
bring himself to national schism. Thus, falling back upon his old 
palliatives, he issued the Interim and the accompanying Reform 
of the Clergy, pending a final settlement by a satisfactory general 
council. These measures pleased neither party, and Charles 
at the very height of his power had failed. He was conscious of 
failure, and made few attempts even to enforce the Interim. 
Henceforward political complications gathered round him anew. 
The only remedy was toleration in some form, independent of the 
papacy and limitless in time. To this Charles could never assent. 
His ideal was shattered, but it was a great ideal, and the patience, 
the moderation, even at times the adroitness with which he had 
striven towards it, proved him to be no bigot. 

Abdication and Death. — The idea of abdication had long 
been present with Charles, and in 1555 he acted upon it. To 
Ferdinand he gave his full authority as emperor, although at his 
brother’s earnest request formal abdication was delayed until 
1558. In the Hall of the Golden Fleece at Brussels on Oct. 25, 
i 5 S 5 » be formally resigned to Philip the sovereignty of his beloved 
Netherlands. Turning from his son to the representatives of the 
estates he said: “Gentlemen, you must not be astonished if, old 
and feeble as I am in all my members, and also from the love I 
bear you, I shed some tears.” In the Netherlands at least the 
love was reciprocal, and tears were infectious among the thousand 
deputies who listened to their sovereign’s last speech. On Jan. 
16, 1556, Charles resigned his Spanish kingdoms and that of 
Sicily, and shortly afterwards his county of Burgundy. On Sept. 
17 he sailed from Flushing on the last of his many voyages, an 
English fleet from Portland bearing him company down the 
channel. In Feb. 1557 he was installed in the home which he had 
chosen at Yuste in Est remad ura. 

The excellent books which have been written upon the emperor’s 
retirement have inspired an interest out of all proportion to its 
real significance. His little house was attached to the monastery, 
but was not within it. He was neither an ascetic nor a recluse. 
Gastronomic indiscretions still entailed their inevitable penalties. 
Society was not confined to interchange of civilities with the 
brethren. His relations, his chief friends, his official historians, all 
found their way to Yuste. Couriers brought news of Philip’s war 
and peace with Pope Paul IV., of the victories of Saint Quentin 
and Gravelines, of the French capture of Calais, of the danger 
of Oran. As head of the family he intervened in the delicate 
relations with the closely allied house of Portugal; he even 
negotiated with the house of Navarre for reparation for the 
wrong done by his grandfather Ferdinand, which appeared to 
weigh upon his conscience. Above all he was shocked by the 
discovery that Spain, his own court, and his very chapel were 
infected with heresy. His violent letters to his son and daughter 
recommending immediate persecution, his profession of regret 
at having kept his word when Luther was in his power, have 
weighed too heavily on his reputation. The feverish phrases of 
religious exaltation due to broken health and unnatural retire- 
ment cannot balance the deliberate humanity and honour of 
wholesome manhood. Apart from such occasioi){il moments of 
excitement, the emperor’s last years passed tranquilly enough. 
At first he would shoot pigeons in the monastery woods, and till 


his last illness tended his garden and his animal pets, or watched 
the operations of Torriani, maker of clocks and mechanical toys. 
After an illness of three weeks the call came in the early hours of 
the Feast of St. Matthew, who, as his chaplain said, had for 
Christ’s sake forsaken wealth even as Charles had forsaken 
empire. The dying man clasped his wife’s crucifix to his breast 
till his fingers lost their hold. The archbishop held it before his 
eyes, and with the cry of ''Ay Jesus!** died, in the words of his 
faithful squire, D. Luis de Quijada, “the chief of men that had 
ever been or would ever be.” Posterity need not agree, but no 
great man can boast a more honest panegyric. 

In character Charles stands high among contemporary princes. 
It consists of pairs of contrasts, but the better side is usually 
stronger than the worse. Steadfast honesty of purpose was 
occasionally warped by self-interest, or rather he was apt to 
think that his own course must needs be that of righteousness. 
Self-control would give way, but very rarely, to squalls of passion. 
Obstinacy and irresolution were fairly balanced, the former gen- 
erally bearing upon ends, the latter upon means. His own ideals 
were constant, but he could gradually assimilate the views of 
others, and could bend to argument and circumstance; yet even 
here he had a habit of harking back to earlier schemes which he 
had seemed to have definitely abandoned. As a soldier he must 
rank very high. It was said that his being emperor lost to Spain 
the best light horseman of her army. At every crisis he was ad- 
mirably cool, setting a truly royal example to his men. His 
mettle was displayed when he was attacked on the burning sands 
of Tunis, when his troops were driven in panic from Algiers, 
when in spite of physical suffering he forded the Elbe at Miihl- 
berg, and when he was bombarded by the vastly superior Lutheran 
artillery under the walls of Ingolstadt. When blamed for expos- 
ing himself on this last occasion, “I could not help it,” he 
apologized; “we were short of hands, I could not set a bad 
example.” Nevertheless he was by nature timid. Just before 
this very action he had a fit of trembling, and he was afraid of 
mice and spiders. The force of his example was not confined to 
the field. Melanchthon wrote from Augsburg in 1530 that he was 
a model of continence, temperance and moderation, that the old 
domestic discipline was now only preserved in the imperial house- 
hold. He tenderly loved his wife, whom he had married for pe- 
cuniary and diplomatic reasons. Of his two well-known illegitimate 
children, Margaret was born before he married, and Don John 
long after his wife’s death, but he felt this latter to be a child of 
shame. His sobriety was frequently contrasted with the universal 
drunkenness of the German and Flemish nobles, which he 
earnestly condemned. But on his appetite he could place no 
control, in spite of the ruinous effects of his gluttony upon his 
health. In dress, in his household, and in his stable he was 
simple and economical. He loved children, flowers, animals and 
birds. Professional jesters amused him, and he was not above a 
joke himself. Maps and mechanical inventions greatly interested 
him, and in later life he became fond of reading. He takes his 
place indeed among authors, for he dictated the commentaries 
on his own career. Of music he possessed a really fine knowledge, 
and his high appreciation of Titian proves the purity of his feeling 
for art. The little collection of books and pictures which he 
carried to Yuste is an index of his tastes. Charles was undeniably 
plain. He confessed that he was by nature ugly, but that as 
artists usually painted him uglier than he was strangers on seeing 
him were agreeably disappointed. The protruding lower jaw and 
the thin pale face were redeemed by the fine open brow and the 
bright speaking eyes. He was, moreover, well made, and in youth 
had an incomparable leg. Above all no man could doubt his 
dignity; Charles was every inch an emperor. (E. Ar.) 
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CHARLES VI. (1685-1740), Roman emperor, was bom on 
Oct. 1, 1685, at Vienna. He was the second son of the emperor 
Leopold I. by his third marriage with Eleanore, daughter of 
Philip William of Neuburg, elector palatine of the Rhine. When 
the Spanish branch of the house of Habsburg became extinct in 
1700, he was put forward as the lawful heir in opposition to 
Philip V., the Bourbon to whom the Spanish dominions had been 
left by the will of Charles II. of Spain. He was proclaimed at 
Vienna on Sept. 19, 170^, and made his way to Spain by the Low 
Countries, England and Lisbon, remaining in Spain till 1711, 
mostly in Catalonia, where the Habsburg party was strong. Al- 
though he had a certain tenacity of purpose he displayed none 
of the qualities required in a prince who had to gain his throne 
by the sword (See Spanish Succession, War of). In 1708 he 
was married at Barcelona to Elizabeth Christina of Brunswick- 
Wolfenbiittel (1691-1750), a Lutheran princess who was per- 
suaded to accept Roman Catholicism. On the death of his elder 
brother Joseph 1. on April 17, 1711, Charles inherited the heredi- 
tary possessions of the house of Habsburg and their claims on 
the Empire. The death of Joseph without male issue had been 
foreseen, and Charles had at one time been prepared to give up 
Spain and the Indies on condition that he was allowed to retain 
Naples, Sicily and the Milanese. But when the case arose his 
natural obstinacy led him to declare that he would not think of 
surrendering any of the rights of his family. It was with great 
difficulty that he was persuaded to leave Spain, months after the 
death of his brother (on Sept. 27, 1711). Only the emphatic rc- 
fu.sal of the European powers to tolerate the reconstruction of 
the empire of Charles V. forced him to give a sullen submission 
to necessity. He abandoned Spain and was crowned emperor in 
December 1711, but for a long time he would not recognize 
Philip V. Charles showed an enlightened, though not always suc- 
cessful, interest in the commercial prosperity of his subjects, but 
from the date of his return to Germany till his death his ruling 
passion was to secure his inheritance against dismemberment. As 
early as 1713 he had begun to prepare the “Pragmatic Sanction” 
which was to regulate the succession, and it became the object of 
his policy to obtain the recognition of his daughter Maria TTieresa 
as his heiress. His last days were embittered by a disastrous war 
with Turkey, in which he lost almost all he had gained by the 
peace of Passarowitz. He died at Vienna on Oct. 20, 1740, and with 
him expired the male line of his house. 

For the personal character of Charles VI. see A. von Arneth, 
Geschichte Maria Theresias (Vienna, 1863-79). Dr. Franz Krones, 
R. V. Marchland, Grundriss der osterreichischen Geschichte (Vienna, 
1882), gives a very copious bibliography. See also J. Ziekursch, Die 
Kaiserwahl Karls VI. (1902). 

CHARLES vn. (1697-1745), Roman emperor, known also 
as Charles Albert, elector of Bavaria, was the son of the elector 
Maximilian Emanuel and his second wife, Theresa Cunigunda, 
daughter of John Sobieski, king of Poland. He was born on Aug. 
6, 1697. His father having taken the side of Louis XIV. of 
France in the War of the Spanish Succession (q.v.), Bavaria was 
occupied by the allies. Charles and his brother (jlement, after- 
wards archbishop of Cologne, were carried prisoners to Vienna, and 
were educated by the Jesuits under the name of the counts of 
Wittelsbach. When his father was restored to his electorate 
Charles was released, and in 1717 he led the Bavarian contingent 
of the imperial army which served under Prince Eugene ag«'unst 
the Turks, and is said to have disting^uished himself at Belgrade. 
On Sept. 25, 1722, he was betrothed to Maria Amelia, the younger 
of the two orphan daughters of the emperor Joseph I. Her uncle 
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Charles VI. insisted that the Bavarian house should recognize the 
Pragmatic Sanction which established his daughter Maria Theresa 
as heiress of the Habsburg dominions. They did so, but with 
secret protests and mental reservations of their rights, which were 
designed to render the recognition valueless. The electors of 
Bavaria had claims on the possessions of the Habsburgs under 
the will of the emperor Ferdinand I., who died in 1564. 

Charles succeeded his father on Feb. 26, 1726. His policy was 
to keep on good terms with the emperor while slipping out of his 
obligation to accept the Pragmatic Sanction and intriguing to se- 
cure French support for his claims whenever Charles VI. should 
die. These claims were advanced immediately after the death of 
Charles VI. on Oct. 20, 1740. Charles Albert now entered into the 
league against Maria Theresa, to the great misfortune of himself 
and his subjects. By the help of her enemies he was elected em- 
peror in opposition to her husband Francis, grand duke of Tus- 
cany, on Jan. 24, 1742, under the title of Charles VII. and was 
crowned at Frankfurt-am-Main on Feb. 12. But as his army had 
been neglected, he was utterly unable to resist the Austrian troops. 
While he was being crowned his hereditary dominions in Bavaria 
were being overrun. During the War of the Austrian Succession 
(q.v.) he was a mere puppet in the hands of the anti-Austrian 
coalition, and was often in want of mere necessities. In the changes 
of the war he was able to re-enter his capital, Munich, in 1743, 
but had immediately afterwards to take flight again. He was 
restored by Frederick the Great in Oct. i744, but died worn out at 
Munich on Jan. 20, 1745. 

See A. von Arneth, Geschichte Maria Theresias (Vienna, 1863-79), 
and P. T. Heigcl, Der osterreichische Erbfolgestreit und die Kaiser^ 
wahl Karls VII. (Munich, 1877). 

CHARLES L (1887-1922), emperor of Austria and king of 
Hungary, born Aug. 17, 1887, in Persenbeug, in Lower Austria, 
was the son of the archduke Otto (1863-1906), and Princess 
Maria Josepha of Saxony (b. 1867). The death of his father in 
1906 and the renunciation by his uncle, the archduke Francis 
Ferdinand, on his marriage with the countess Chotek (1900) of 
any right of succession for the children of this union, made him 
heir-presumptive to his grandfather, the emperor, Francis Joseph. 
In Oct. 1911 he married the princess Zita of Bourbon-Parma. 
Of this marriage there were several sons and daughters, the eldest 
of whom, Otto, was born in 1912. Charles* relations with the 
emperor were not intimate, and those with Francis Ferdinand not 
cordial. After the death of Francis Ferdinand the old emperor 
took steps to initiate him in affairs of State; but these studies 
were interrupted almost immediately by the outbreak of the 
World War. After a period at headquarters at Teschen, Charles 
commanded the 20th Corps in the offensive of 1916 against 
Italy, later commanding an army on the eastern front. 

Charles as Emperor. — On Nov. 21, 1916, he succeeded to the 
throne, at a period of extreme difficulty, which he hoped to 
meet by making a complete change in the leading military and 
political posts in the monarchy. The changes, however, usually 
proved unfortunate. Charles himself was an amiable man of 
excellent intentions, but his abilities were mediocre and his 
preparatory training inadequate. He lacked calmness and en- 
durance, and was prone to headlong, precipitate actions. He was 
powerfully influenced by his immediate entourage — ^his wife and 
mother-in-law — while distrusting all other advisers. But he was 
mo.st bitterly — and justly — reproached for insincerity. Not 
merely his enemies, but his allies, particularly Gertnan statesmen 
and the emperor William, soon felt that they could not trust 
his word; a sentiment shared by the peoples of the Danubian 
monarchy. 

On Charles’ accession the Constitution in Austria was still sus- 
pended. In May 1917 he summoned parliament once more, but 
the concessions Charles now made to the Slavonic nationalities 
remained fruitless, merely alienating the majority of the Gerinan 
Austrians, while his concessions to the Magyars in Hungary sim- 
ilarly irritated the conservatives of Vienna and the non-Magyars 
of Hungary, without checking the separatist movement. He was 
equally unforUinate in his peace proposals. While refusing the 
idea of a separate peace for Austria, he endeavoured to persuade 
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Germany to buy a general peace by territorial concessions in the 
west. But the negotiations opened by Count Czemin only bred 
ill-will, which culminated on the publication of the so-called 
“Sixtus letter'* of March 24, 1917. Charles’ belated effort to 
convert Austria into a Federal State on national lines (Oct. 16, 
1918) was rendered futile by the failure to apply it to Hungary; 
and Charles was obliged to renounce participation in the Govern- 
ment of Austria on Nov. ii, 1918, and of Hungary two days later. 
(See Habsburgs.) After the proclamation of the Austrian re- 
public, Charles retired to his castle of Eckartsau; thence he went, 
the Austrian Government having demanded his departure, on 
March 24, 1919, to Switzerland, where he stayed first at Schloss 
Gstaad and later at Prangins. His attempt at the end of March 
1921 to secure his restoration as king of Hungary failed owing 
to the attitude of the regent, Horthy, and other leading Hun- 
garians and the unanimous opposition of the Succession States 
and the Entente. 

Charles returned to Switzerland, where a provisional prolonga- 
tion of his residence was accorded him subject to certain condi- 
tions. In Oct. 1921, however, he made a surprise air flight with 
his wife from Switzerland to the Burgenland, where he was 
joined by a small force of armed Royalists, at whose head he 
marched on Budapest. But the Allied Powers, as well as the “Lit- 
tle Entente,” made it clear that a coup d'^at would not be toler- 
ated, and there was a strong rally at Budapest to the side of the 
Horthy Government. The Royalists were met near Budapest and 
defeated, Charles and Zita being themselves arrested at Tihany. 

On instructions from the Powers, the definite deposition of 
Charles and renunciation of his claims to the throne were in- 
sisted upon, and he and his wife were handed over to the custody 
of the Allies for internment. Refused the right of asylum by 
Switzerland, on the ground that he had not adhered to the condi- 
tions agreed upon, and accorded a reception by Portugal alone, 
he was conveyed upon the English ship “Cardiff” to Funchal, 
Madeira. Here he lived in straitened circumstances until his 
death on April i, 1922. 

Bibliography. — Karl Werkmann, Der Tote auf Madeira (1923) ; 
Aladar von Boroviczeny, Der Konig und sein Reichverweser 6924) ; 
R. Fester, Kaiser Karl und der Wendepunkt des Wcltkrieges (1925). 

CHARLES L (1600-1649), king of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, second son of James I. and Anne of Denmark, was bom 
at Dunfermline on Nov. 19, 1600. At his baptism he was created 
duke of Albany, and on Jan. 16, 1605 duke of York. In 1612, 
by the death of his elder brother Henry, he became heir-apparent, 
and was created prince of Wales on Nov. 3, 1616. In 1620 
he took up warmly the cause of his sister the queen of Bohemia, 
and in 1621 he defended Bacon, using his influence to prevent 
the chancellor’s degradation from the peerage. The prince’s 
marriage with the Infanta Maria, daughter of Philip III. of 
Spain, had been for some time the subject of negotiation, James 
desiring to obtain through Spanish support the restitution of 
his son-in-law, Frederick, to the Palatinate; and in 1623 Charles 
was persuaded by Buckingham, who now obtained a complete 
ascendancy over him in opposition to wiser advisers and the 
king’s own wishes, to make a secret expedition himself to Spain, 
put an end to all formalities, and bring him his mistress himself ; 
“a gallant and brave thing for his Highness,” “Steenie” and 
“Baby Charles,” as James called them, started on Feb. 17, arriv- 
ing at Paris on the 21st and at Madrid on March 7, where they 
assumed the uhromantic names of Mr. Smith and Mr. Brown. 
They found the Spanish court by no means enthusiastic for the 
marriage and the princess herself averse. The prince’s imme- 
diate conversion was expected, and a complete religious tolerance 
for the Roman Catholics in England demanded. James engaged 
to allow the infanta the right of public worship and to use his 
influence to modify the law, but Charles himself went much 
further. He promised the alteration of the penal laws within 
three years, conceded the education of the children to the mother 
till the age of 12, and undertook to listen to the infanta’s priests 
in matters of religion, signing the marriage contract on July 25, 
1623. The Spanish, however, did not trust to worda, and Charles 
was informed that his wife could only follow him to England 


when these promises were executed. Moreover, they had no in- 
tention whatever of aiding the Protestant Frederick. Meanwhile 
Buckingham, incensed at the failure of the expedition, had quar- 
relled with the grandees, and Charles left Madrid, landing at 
Portsmouth on Oct. 5, to the joy of the people, to whom the 
proposed alliance was odious. He now with Buckingham urged 
James to make war on Spain, and in Dec. 1624 signed a marriage 
treaty with Henrietta Maria, daughter of Henry IV. of France. 
In April Charles had declared solemnly to the parliament that in 
case of his marriage to a Roman Catholic princess no concessions 
should be granted to recusants, but these were in Sept. 1624 de- 
liberately promised by James and Charles in a secret article, the 
first instance of the duplicity and deception practised by Charles 
in dealing with the parliament and the nation. The French on 
their side promised to assist in Mansfeld’s expedition for the re- 
covery of the Palatinate, but Louis in October refused to allow 
the men to pass through France; and the army, without pay or 
provisions, dwindled away in Holland to nothing. 

On March 27, 1625, Charles I. succeeded to the throne by the 
death of his father, and on May i he was married by proxy to 
Henrietta Maria. He received her at Canterbury on June 13, 
and on the 18th his first parliament assembled. On the day of 
his marriage, Charles had given directions that the prosecutions 
of the Roman Catholics should cease, but he now declared 
his intention of enforcing the laws against them, and demanded 
subsidies for carrying on the war against Spain. The Commons, 
however, responded coldly. Charles had lent ships to Louis XIII. 
to be used against the Protestants at La Rochelle, and the Com- 
mons were not aware of the subterfuges and fictitious delays 
intended to prevent their employment. The Protestant feelings 
of the Commons were also aroused by the king’s support of the 
royal chaplain, Richard Montagu, who had repudiated Calvinistic 
doctrine. They only voted small sums, and sent up a petition 
on the state of religion, also reflecting upon Buckingham, whom 
they deemed responsible for the failure of Mansfeld’s expedition, 
at the same time demanding counsellors in whom they could 
trust. Parliament was accordingly dissolved by Charles on Aug. 
12. He hoped that greater success abroad would persuade the 
Commons to be more generous. On Sept. 8, 1625, he made the 
treaty of Southampton 'with the Dutch against Spain, and sent 
an expedition to Cadiz under Sir Edward Cecil, which, however, 
was a failure. In order to make himself independent of parlia- 
ment he attempted to raise money on the crown jewels in Hol- 
land, and to diminish the opposition in the Commons he ex- 
cluded the chief leaders by appointing them sheriffs. When the 
second parliament met, however, on Feb. 6, 1626, the oppo- 
sition, led by Sir John Eliot, was more determined than before, 
and their attack was concentrated upon Buckingham. On March 
29, Charles, calling the Commons into his presence, accused 
them of leading him into the war and of taking advantage 
of his difficulties to “make their own game.” “I pray you 
not to be deceived,” he said, “it is not a parliamentary way, 
nor ’tis not a way to deal with a king. Remember that parlia- 
ments are altogether in my power for their calling, sitting, and 
dissolution; therefore as I find the fruits of them good or evil, 
they are to continue or not to be.” Charles, however, was 
worsted in several collisions with the two houses, with a conse- 
quent loss of influence. He was obliged by the peers to set at 
liberty Thomas Howard, earl of Arundel, whom he had put into 
the Tower, and to send a summons to the earl of Bristol, whom 
he had attempted to exclude from parliament, while the Commons 
compelled him, with a threat of doing no business, to liberate 
Eliot and Digges, the managers of Buckingham’s impeachment, 
whom he had imprisoned. Finally in June the Commons answered 
Charles’s demand for money by a remonstrance asking for Buck- 
ingham’s dismissal, which they decided must precede the grant of 
supply. They claimed responsible ministers, while Charles con- 
sidered himself the executive and the sole and unfettered judge 
of the necessities of the State. Accordingly on the 15th Charles 
dissolved the parliament. 

The king was now in great need of money. He was at war 
with Spain and had promised to pay £30,000 a month to Christian 
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IV. of Denmark in support of the Protestant campaign in Ger* 
many. To these necessities was now added a war with France, 
Charles had never kept his promise concerning the recusants; 
disputes arose in consequence with his wife, and on July 31^ 
1626, he ordered all her French attendants to be expelled from 
Whitehall and sent back to France. At the same time several 
French ships carrying contraband goods to the Spanish Nether- 
lands, were seized by English warships. On June 27, 1627, Buck- 
ingham with a large expedition sailed to the Isle of Re to relieve 
La Rochelle, then besieged by the forces of Louis XllL Though 
the success of the French Protestants was an object much de- 
sired in England, Buckingham’s unpopularity prevented support 
being given to the expedition, and the duke returned to Plymouth 
on Nov. II completely defeated. Meanwhile Charles ^d en- 
deavoured to get the money refused to him by parliament by 
means of a forced loan, dismissing Chief Justice Crewe for de- 
clining to support its legality, and imprisoning several of the 
leaders of the opp>osition for refusing to subscribe to it. These 
summary measures, however, only brought a small sum into the 
treasury. On Jan. 2, 1628, Charles ordered the release of ail 
the persons imprisoned, and on March 17 sununoned his third 
parliament. 

Instead of relieving the king’s necessities the Commons imme- 
diately proceeded to discuss the constitutional position and to 
formulate the Petition of Right, forbidding taxation without con- 
sent of parliament, arbitrary and illegal imprisonment, com- 
pulsory billeting in private houses, and martial law. Charles, 
on May i, first demanded that they should ‘"rest on bis royal 
word and promise.” He obtained an opinion from the judges 
that the acceptance of the petition would not absolutdy pre- 
clude in certain cases imprisonments without showing cause, 
and after a futile endeavour to avoid an acceptance by return- 
ing an ambiguous answer which only exasperated the Commons, 
he gave his consent on June 7, in the full and usual form, 
Charles now obtained his subsidies, but no real settlement was 
reached, and his relations with the parliament remained as un- 
friendly as before. They proceeded to remonstrate against his 
government and against his support of Buckingham, and denied 
his right to tonnage and poundage. Accordingly, on June 26, 
they were prorogued. New disasters befell Charles, in the assassi- 
nation of Buckingham, and in the failure of the fresh expedition 
sent to R6. In Jan. 1629 the parliament reassembled, irritated 
by the exaction of the duties and seizure of goods during the 
interval, and suspicious of “innovations in religion,” the king 
having forbidden the clergy to continue the controversy concern- 
ing Calvinistic and Arminian doctrines, the latter of which the 
parliament desired to suppress. While they were discussing these 
matters, on March 2, 1629, the king ordered them to adjourn, 
but amidst a scene of great excitement the speaker. Sir John 
Finch, was held down in his chair and the doors were locked, 
whilst resolutions against innovations in religion and declaring 
those who levied or paid tonnage and poundage enemies to their 
country were passed. Parliament was immediately dissolved, and 
Charles imprisoned nine members, leaders of the opposition, 
Eliot, Holies, Strode, Selden, Valentine, Coryton, Heyman, Ho- 
bart and Long. Eliot, the most formidable of his opponents, 
died in the Tower of consumption after long years of close 
and unhealthy confinement, Charles even refusing to surrender 
his corpse to his family. 

For 1 1 years Charles ruled without parliaments and with some 
success. There seemed no reason to think that “that noise,” to 
use Laud’s expression concerning parliaments, would ever be 
heard again by those then living. A revenue of about £618,000 
was obtained by enforcing the payment of tonnage and poundage, 
and — ^while avoiding the taxes, loans, and benevolences forbidden 
by the petition of right — ^by monopolies, fines for knighthood, and 
for pretended encroachments on the royal domains and forests, 
which enabled the king to meet expenditure at home. In Ireland, 
Charles, in order to get money, had granted the Graces in 1628, 
conceding security of titles of more than 60 years’ standing, j 
and a more moderate oath of allegiance for the Roman Catholics, | 
together with the renunciation of the shilling fine for non-attend- | 
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ance at church. He continued, however, to mike various at- 
tempts to get estates into his possession on the pretext of invalid 
title, and on May 12, 1635, the City of London estates were 
sequestered. Charles here destroyed one of the most valuable 
settlements in Ireland founded by James I. in the interests of 
national defence, and at the same time extinguished the historic 
loyalty of the dty of London, which henceforth steadily favoured 
the parliamentary cause. In 1633 Wentworth had been sent to 
I Ireland to establish a mediaeval monarchy and get money, and 
his success in organization seemed great enough to justify the 
attempt to extend the system to England. Charles at the same 
I time restricted his foreign policy to scarcely more than a wish 
for the recovery of the Palatinate, to further which he engaged 
in a series of numerous and mutually destructive negotiations 
with Gustavus Adolphus and with Spain, finally making peace 
with Spain on Nov. 5, 1630, an agreement which was followed 
on Jan. 2, 1631, by a further secret treaty, the two kings binding 
themselves to make war on the Dutch and partition their terri- 
tories. A notable feature of this agreement was that while in 
Charles’s portion Roman Catholicism was to be tolerated, there 
was no guarantee for the security of Protestantism in the terri- 
tory to be ceded to Spain. 

In 1634 Charles levied ship-money from the seaport towns 
for the increase of the navy, and in 1635 the tax was extended 
to the inland counties, which aroused considerable opposition. 
In Feb. 1637 Charles obtained an opinion in favour of his claims 
from the judges, and in 1638 the great Hampden case was de- 
cided in his favour. The apparent success, however, of Charles 
was imperilled by the general and growing resentment aroused by 
his exactions and whole policy, and this again was small compared 
with the fears excited by the king’s attitude towards religion 
and Protestantism. He supported zealously Laud’s rigid Anglican 
orthodoxy, his compulsory introduction of unwelcome ritual, and 
his narrow, intolerant and despotic policy, which was marked 
by several savage prosecutions and sentences in the Star Cham- 
ber, drove numbers of moderate Protestants out of the Church 
into Presbyterianism, and created an intense feeling of hostility 
to the Government ^roughout the country. Charles further in- 
creased the popular fears on the subject of religion by his wel- 
come given to Panzani, the pope’s agent, in 1634, who en- 
deavoured unsuccessfully to reconcile the two churches, and 
afterwards to George Conn, papal agent at the court of Henrietta 
Maria, while the favour shown by the king to these was con- 
trasted with the severe sentences passed upon the Puritans. 

The same imprudent neglect of the national sentiment was 
pursued in Scotland. Charles had already made powerful enemies 
there by a declaration announcing the arbitrary revocation of 
former church estates to the crown. On June 18, 1633, he was 
crowned at Edinburgh with full Anglican ceremonial, which lost 
him the hearts of numbers of bis Scottish subjects and aroused 
hostility to bis government in parliament. After his return to 
England, be gave further offence by ordering the use of the 
surplice, by his appointment of Archbishop Spottiswoode as chan- 
cellor of Scotland, and by introducing other bishops into the 
privy council. In 1636 the new Book of Canons was issued by the 
king’s authority, ordering the communion table to be placed at 
the east end, enjoining confession, and declaring excommunicate 
any who should presume to attack the new prayer-book. The 
latter was ordered to be used on Oct. 18, 1636, but it did not 
arrive in Scotland till May 1637. It was intensely disliked both 
as “popish” and as English. A riot followed its first use in St. 
Giles’ cathedral on July 23, and Charles’s order to enforce it on 
Sept. 10 was met by fresh disturbances and by the establishment 
of the “Tables,” national committees which now became the real 
though informal government of Scotland. In 1638 the national 
covenant was drawn up, binding those that signed it to defend 
their religion to the death, and was taken by large numbers with 
enthusiasm all over the country. Charles now drew back, 
promised to enforce the canons and prayer-book only in a “fair 
and legal way,” and sent the marquis of Hamilton as a mediator. 
The latter, however, a weak and incapable man, desirous of popu- 
larity with all parties, and unfaithful to the king’s interests, 
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yielded everything, without obtaining the return of Charles’s 
subjects to their allegiance. The assembly met at Glasgow on 
Nov. 21, and in spite of Hamilton’s opposition immediately pro- 
ceeded to judge the bishops. On the 28th Hamilton dissolved it, 
but it continued to sit, deposed the bishops and re-established 
Presbyterianism. The rebellion had now begun and an appeal 
to arms alone could decide the quarrel between Charles and his 
subjects. On May 28, 1639, he arrived at Berwick with a small 
and ill-trained force, thus beginning what is known as the first 
Bishops’ War; but being confronted by the Scottish army at 
Duns Law, he was compelled to sign the treaty of Berwick on 
June 18, which provided for the disbandment of both armies 
and the restitution to the king of royal castles, referring all 
questions to a general assembly and a parliament. When the 
assembly met it abolished episcopacy, but Charles, who on Aug. 
3, had returned to Whitehall, refused his consent to this and 
other measures proposed by the Scottish parliament. His ex- 
treme financial necessities, and the prospect of renewed hostilities 
with the Scots, now moved Charles, at the instigation of Straf- 
ford, who in September had left Ireland to become the king’s 
chief adviser, to turn again to parliament for assistance as the 
last resource, and on April 13, 1640, the Short Parliament as- 
sembled. But on its discussing grievances before granting sup- 
plies and finally refusing subsidies till peace was made with the 
Scots, it was dissolved on May g. Charles returned once more 
to measures of repression, and on the loth imprisoned some of 
the London aldermen who refused to lend money. He prepared 
for war, scraping together what money he could and obtaining 
a grant through Strafford from Ireland. His position, however, 
was hopeless; his forces were totally undisciplined, and the Scots 
were supported by the parliamentary opposition in England. On 
Aug. 20 the Scots crossed the Tweed, beginning the so-called 
second Bishops’ War, defeated the king’s army at Newburn on 
the 28th, and subsequently occupied Newcastle and Durham. 
Charles at this juncture, on Sept. 24, summoned a great council 
of the peers; and on Oct. 21 a cessation of arms was agreed to 
by the treaty of Ripon, the Scots receiving £850 a day for the 
maintenance of the army, and further negotiations being trans- 
ferred to London. On Nov. 3 the king summoned the Long 
Parliament. 

At this great crisis, which would indeed have taxed the resolu- 
tion and resource of the most cool-headed and sagacious states- 
man, Charles failed signally. He might have taken his stand on 
the ancient and undoubted prerogative of the crown, resisted all 
encroachments on the executive' by the parliament by legal and 
constitutional means, which were probably ample, and in case 
of necessity have appealed to the loyalty of the nation to support 
him in arms; or he might have waived his rights, and, acknowl- 
edging the mistakes of his past administration, have united with 
the parliament and created once more that union of interests and 
sentiment of the monarchy with the nation which had made 
England so powerful. Charles, however, pretended to do both 
simultaneously or by turns, and therefore accomplished neither. 
The illegally imprisoned members of the last parliament, now 
smarting with the sense of their wrongs, were set free to stimulate 
the violence of the opposition to the king in the new assembly. 
Of Charles’s double statecraft, however, the series of incidents 
which terminated the career of the great Strafford form the most 
terrible example. Strafford had come to London in Nov., having 
been assured by Charles that he “should not suffer in his person, 
honour or fortune,” but was impeached and thrown into the 
Tower almost immediately. Charles took no steps to hinder the 
progress of the proceedings against him, but entered into schemes 
for saving him by bringing up an army to London, and this step 
exasperated Strafford’s enemies, and added new zeal to the prose- 
cution. On April 23, after the passing of the attainder by the 
Commons, he repeated to Strafford his former assurances of pro- 
tection. On May i he appealed to the Lords to spare his life 
and be satisfied with rendering him incapable of holding office. 
On the 2nd he made an attempt to seize the Tower by force. On 
the loth, yielding to the queen’s fears and to tlte mob surging 
round his palace, be signed his death-warrant. “If my own person 


only were in danger,” he declared to the council, “I would gladly 
venture it to save my Lord Strafford’s life; but seeing my wife, 
children, all my kingdom are concerned in it, I am forced to 
give way unto it.” On the nth he sent to the peers a petition 
for Strafford’s life, the force of which was completely annulled 
by the strange postscript; “If he must die, it were a charity to 
reprieve him until Saturday.” This tragic surrender of his great 
and devoted servant left an indelible stain upon the king’s charac- 
ter, and he lived to repent it bitterly. One of his last admonitions 
to the prince of Wales was “never to give way to the punishment 
of any for their faithful service to the crown.” It was regarded 
by Charles as the cause of his own subsequent misfortunes, and 
on the scaffold the remembrance of it disturbed his own last 
moments. The surrender of Strafford was followed by another 
stupendous concession by Charles, the surrender of his right to 
dissolve the parliament without its own consent, and the parlia- 
ment immediately proceeded, with Charles’s consent, to sweep 
away the star-chamber, high commission and other extra-legal 
courts, and all extra parliamentary taxation. Charles, however, 
did not remain long or consistently in the yielding mood. In 
June 1641 he engaged in a second army plot for bringing up the 
forces to London, and on Aug. 10 he set out for Scotland in 
order to obtain the Scottish army against the parliament in 
England; this plan was obviously doomed to failure and was in- 
terrupted by another appeal to force, the so-called Incident, at 
which Charles was suspected (in all probability unjustly) of 
having connived, consisting in an attempt to kidnap and murder 
Argyll, Hamilton and Lanark, with whom he was negotiating. 
Charles had also apparently been intriguing with Irish Roman 
Catholft lords for military help in return for concessions, and 
he was suspected of complicity in the Irish rebellion which now 
broke out. He left Scotland more discredited than ever, having 
.by his concessions made, to use Hyde’s words, “a perfect deed of 
gift of that kingdom,” and without gaining any advantage. 

Charles returned to London on Nov. 25, 1641, and was imme- 
diately confronted by the Grand Remonstrance (passed on the 
22nd), in which, after reciting the chief points of the king’s mis- 
govemment, the parliament demanded the appointment of ac- 
ceptable ministers and the constitution of an assembly of divines 
to settle the religious question. On Jan. 2, 1642, Charles gave office 
to the opposition members Colepeper and Falkland, and at the 
same time Hyde left the opposition partly to serve the king. 
Charles promised to take no serious step without their advice. 
Nevertheless, entirely without their knowledge, through the in- 
fluence of the queen whose impeachment was intended, Charles 
on the 4th made the rash and fatal attempt to seize with an 
armed force the five members of the Commons, Pym, Hampden, 
Holies, Hesilrige and Strode, whom, together with Mandeville 
(afterwards earl of Manchester) in the Lords, he had impeached 
of high treason. No English sovereign ever had (or has since 
that time) penetrated into the House of Commons. So complete 
and flagrant a violation of parliamentary liberties, and an appeal 
so crude and glaring to brute force, could only be justified by 
complete success; but the court plans had been betrayed, and 
were known to the offending members, who, by order of the 
House, had taken refuge in the city before the king’s arrival 
with the soldiers. Charles, on entering the House, found “the 
birds flown,” and returned baffled, having thrown away the last 
chance of a peaceful settlement. (See Lenthall, William.) 
The next day Charles was equally unsuccessful in obtaining their 
surrender in the city. “The king had the worst day in London 
yesterday,” wrote a spectator of the scene, “that ever he had, 
the people crying ‘privilege of parliament,’ by thousands and 
prayed God to turn the heart of the king, shutting up their shops 
and standing at their doors with swords and halberds.” On the 
loth, .amidst general manifestations of hostility, Charles left 
Whitehall to prepare for war, destined never to return till be 
was brought back by his victorious enemies to die. 

Several months followed spent in manoeuvres to obtain the 
control of the forces and in a paper war of controversy. On 
April 23 Charles was refused entry into Hull, and on June 2, 
the parliament sent to him the “Nineteen Propositions,” claiming 
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the whole sovereignty and government for the parliament, in- 
cluding the choice of the ministers, the judges, and the control 
of the army, and the execution of the laws against the Roman 
Catholics. The military events of the war are described in the 
article Great Rebellion. 

The negotiations carried on at Uxbridge during Jan. and Feb. 
1645 failed to secure a settlement, and on June 14 the crushing 
defeat of the king’s forces, by the new model army, at Naseby 
practically ended the civil war. Charles,, however, refused to 
make p)eace on Rup>ert’s advice, and considered it a point of 
honour ‘‘neither to abandon God’s cause, injure my successors, 
nor forsake my friends.” His chief hope was to join Montrose 
in Scotland, but his march north was prevented by the parlia- 
mentary forces, and on Sept. 24 he witnessed from the walls of 
Chester the rout of his followers at Rowton Heath. He now 
entered into a series of intrigues, mutually destructive, which, 
becoming known to the different parties, exasperated all and 
diminished still further the king’s credit. One proposal was the 
levy of a foreign force to reduce the kingdom; another, the 
supply through the marquis of Ormonde of 10,000 Irish. Corre- 
spondence relating to these schemes, fatally compromising as 
they were if Charles hoped ever to rule England again, was dis- 
covered by his enemies, including the Glamorgan treaty, which 
went much further than the instructions to Ormonde, but of 
which the full responsibility has never been really traced to 
Charles, who on Jan. 29, 1646, disavowed his agent’s proceedings. 
He simultaneously treated with the parliament, and promised 
toleration to the Roman Catholics if they and the pope would 
aid in the restoration of the monarchy and the church. Nor 
was this all. The parliamentary forces had been closing round 
Oxford. On April 27 the king left the city, and, on May 5, 
gave himself up to the Scottish army at Newark, arriving on the 
13th with them at Newcastle. On July 13 the parliament sent 
to Charles the “Newcastle Propositions,” which included the 
extreme demands of Charles’s acceptance of the Covenants, the 
abolition of episcopacy and establishment of Presbyterianism, 
severer laws against the Roman Catholics and parliamentary 
control of the forces, with the withdrawal of the Irish cessation, 
and a long list of royalists to be exempted from pardon. Charles 
returned no definite answer for several months. He imagined 
that he might now find support in Scottish royalism, encouraged 
by Montrose’s series of brilliant victories, but these hopes were 
destroyed by the latter’s defeat at Philiphaugh on Sept. 3. The 
Scots insisted on the Covenant and on the permanent establish- 
ment of Presbyterianism, while Charles would only consent to 
a temporary maintenance for three years. Accordingly the Scots, 
in return for the payment of part of their army arrears by the 
parliament, marched home on Jan. 30, 1647, leaving * Charles 
behind, who under the care of the parliamentary commissioners 
was conducted to Holmby House. Thence on May 12 he sent 
his answer to the Newcastle Propositions, offering the militia to 
the parliament for ten years and the establishment of Pres- 
byterianism for three, while a final settlement on religion was to 
be reached through an assembly of 20 divines at Westminster. 
But in the midst of the negotiation with the parliament Charles’s 
person was seized, on June 3, 1647, by Comet Joyce under in- 
structions of the army, which soon afterwards, occupied London 
and overpowered the parliament, placing Charles at Hampton 
Court. I 

If Charles could have remained firm to either one or the other I 
faction, and have made concessions either to Presbyterianism or 
on the subject of the militia, he might even now have prevailed. 
But he had learned nothing by experience and continued at this 
juncture his characteristic poUcy of intrigue and double-dealing, 
“playing his game,” to use his own words, negotiating with both 
parties at once, not wifh the object or wish to arrive at a settle- 
ment with either, but to augpent their disputes, gain time and 
profit ultimately by their divisions. The “Heads of the Pro- 
posals,” submitted to Charles by the army on July 28, 1647, 
were terms conceived on a basis far broader and more statesinan- 
like than the Newcastle Propositions, and such as Charles might 
well have accepted. The proposals on religion anticipated the 


Toleration Act of 1689. There was no mention of episcopacy, 
and its existence was thereby indirectly admitted, but complete 
religious freedom for all Protestant denominations was provided, 
and the power of the church to inflict civil penalties abolished, 
while it was also suggested that dangers from Roman Catholics 
and Jesuits might be avoided by means other than enforcing 
attendance at Church. The parliament was to dissolve itself and 
be succeeded by biennial assemblies elected on a reformed 
franchise, not to be dissolved without their own consent before 
120 days, and not to sit more than 240 days in the two years. 
A council of state was to conduct the foreign policy of the state 
and conclude peace and war subject to the approval of parlia- 
ment, and to control the militia for ten years, the commanders 
being appointed by parliament, as also the officers of state for 
ten years. No peer created since May 21, 1642, was to sit in 
parliament without consent of both Houses, and the judicial de- 
cisions of the House of Lords were to be ratified by the Com- 
mons. Only five persons were excepted from amnesty, but royal- 
ists were not to hold office for five years and not to sit in the 
Commons till the end of the second biennial parliament. Pro- 
posals for a series of reforms were also added. Charles, however, 
was at the same time negotiating with Lauderdale for an invasion 
of England by the Scots, and imagined he could win over Crom- 
well and Fairfax by “proffers of advantage to themselves.” The 
precious opportunity was therefore allowed to slip by. On Sept. 
9 he rejected the proposals of the parliament for the establish- 
ment of Presbyterianism. His hopes of gaining advantages by 
playing upon the differences of his opponents proved a complete 
failure. Fresh terms were drawn up by the army and parliament 
together on Nov. 10, but before these could be presented, Charles, 
on the iith, had escaped to Carisbrooke Castle in the Isle of 
Wight. Thence on the i6th he sent a message offering Presby- 
terianism for three years and the militia for his lifetime to the 
parliament, but insisting on the maintenance of episcopacy. On 
Dec. 28 he refused his a.ssent to the Four Bills, which demanded 
the militia for parliament for 20 years, and practically forever 
annulled the honours recently granted by the king and his declara- 
tions against the Houses, and gave to parliament the right to 
adjourn to any place it wished. On Jan. 3, 1648, the Commons 
agreed to a resolution to address the king no further, in which 
they were joined by the Lords on the 15th. 

Charles had meanwhile taken a further fatal step which brought 
about his total destruction. On Dec. 26, 1647, I'c had signed at 
Carisbrooke with the Scottish commissioners the secret treaty 
called the “Engagement,” whereby the Scots undertook to invade 
England on his behalf and restore him to the throne on condition 
of the establishment of Presbyterianism for three years and the 
suppression of the sectarians. In consequence the second civil 
war broke out and the Scots invaded England under Hamilton. 
The royalist risings in England were soon suppressed, and Crom- 
well gained an easy and decisive victory over the Scots at Preston. 
Charles was now left alone to face his enemies, with the whole 
tale of his intrigues and deceptions unmasked and exposed. The 
last intrigue with the Scots was the most unpardonable in the 
eyes of his contemporaries, no less wicked and monstrous than 
his design to conquer England by the Irish soldiers; “a more 
prodigious treason,” said Cromwell, “than any that had been 
perfected before; because the former quarrel was that Englishmen 
might rule over one another; this to vassalize us to a foreign 
nation.” Cromwell, who up to this point had shown himself fore- 
most in supporting the negotiations with the king, now spoke of 
the treaty of Newport, which he found the parliament in the 
act of negotiating on his return from Scotland, as “this ruining 
hypocritical agreement.” Charles had engaged in these negotia- 
tions only to gain time and find opportunity to escape. He had 
stipulated that no concession from him should be valid unless an 
agreement were reached upon every point. He had now con- 
sented to most of the demands of the parliament, including the 
repudiation of the Irish cessation, the surrender of the delin- 
quents and the cession of the militia for twenty years, and of the 
offices of statt to parliament, but remained firm in his refusal 
to abolish episcopacy, consenting only to Presbyterianism for 
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three years. Charles’s devotion to the church is undoubted. ' In 
April 1646, before his flight from Oxford, inspired perhaps by 
superstitious fears as to the origin of his misfortunes, he had 
delivered to Sheldon, afterwards archbishop of Canterbury, a 
written vow (now in the library of St. Paul’s cathedral) to restore 
all church lands held by the crown on his restoration to the 
throne; and almost his last injunction to the prince of Wales 
was that of fidelity to the national church. His present firmness, 
however, in its support was caused probably less by his devotion 
to it than by his desire to secure the failure of the whole treaty, 
and his attempts to escape naturally weakened the chances of 
success. Cromwell now supported the petitions of the army 
against the treaty. On Nov. 16 the council of officers demanded 
the trial of the king, ''the capital and grand author of our 
troubles,” and on Nov. 27 the parliamentary commissioners re- 
turned from Newport without having secured Charles’s consent. 
Charles was removed to Hurst Castle on Dec. i, where he re- 
mained till the 19th, thence being taken to Windsor, where he 
arrived on the 23rd. On the 6th ‘Tride’s Purge” had removed 
from the Commons all those who might show any favour to the 
king. On the 25th a last attempt by the council of officers to 
come to terms with him was repulsed. On Jan. 1 the remnant of 
the Commons resolved that Charles was guilty of treason by “levy- 
ing war against the parliament and kingdom of England”; on the 
4th they declared their own power to make laws without the 
lords or the sovereign, and on the 6th established a “high court 
of justice” to try the king. On the 19th Charles was brought 
to St. James Palace, and on the next day his trial bepn in 
Westminster Hall, without the assistance of any of the judges, 
who all refused to take part in the proceedings. He laughed 
aloud at hearing himself called a traitor, and immediately de- 
manded by what authority he was tried. He had been in treaty 
with the parliament in the Isle of Wight and taken thence by 
force; he saw no lords present. He was told by Bradshaw, the 
president of the court, that he was tried by the authority of the 
people of England, who had elected him king ; and when Charles 
retorted that he was king by inheritance and not by election, 
and that England had been an hereditary kingdom for more than 
1,000 years, Bradshaw cut short the discussion by adjourning the 
court. On the 22nd Charles repeated his reasoning, adding, “It 
is not my case alone; it is the freedom and liberty of the people 
of England, and do you pretend what you will, I stand more 
for their liberties, for if power without law may make laws . , . 
I do not know what subject he is in England that can be sure 
of his life or anything he calls his own.” On the 23rd he again 
refused to plead. The court w’as adjourned, and there were 
several signs that the army in their prosecution of the king had 
not the nation at their back. While the soldiers had shouted 
“Justice! justice!” as the king passed through their ranks, the 
civilian spectators from the end of the hall had cried “God save 
the king!” After some considerable opposition and reluctance 
on the 26th the court decided unanimously upon his execution, 
and on the 27th Charles was brought into court for the last time 
to hear his sentence. His request to be heard before the Lords 
and Commons was rejected, and his attempts to answer the 
charges of the president were silenced. Sentence was pronounced, 
and the king was removed by the soldiers, uttering his last broken 
protest: “I am not suffered to speak. Expect what justice other 
people will have.” 

In these last hours, Charles, who was probably weary of life, 
showed a remarkable dignity and self-possession, and a firm 
resignation supported by religious faith and by the absolute con- 
viction of his own innocence, which, says Burnet, “amazed all 
people and that so much the more because it was not natural to 
him. It was imputed to a very extraordinary measure of super- 
natural assistance . . .; it was owing to something within him- 
self that he went through so many indignities with so much true 
greatness without disorder or any sort of affectation.” Nothing 
in his life became Charles like the leaving it. “He nothing com- 
mon did or mean Upon that memorable scene.” On the morn- 
ing of Jan. 29 he said his last sad farewell to his yoenger children, 
Elizabeth and Henry duke of Gloucester. On the 30th at ten 


o’clock he walked across from St. James’s to Whitdiall, calling 
on his guard “in a pleasant manner” to walk apace, and at two 
he stepped upon the scaffold from a window, probably the 
middle one, of the Banqueting House. He was separated from the 
people by large ranks of soldiers, and his last speech only reached 
Juxon and those with him on the scaffold. He declared that he 
had desired the liberty and freedom of the people as much as 
any; “but I must tell you that their liberty and freedom con- 
sists in having government. ... It is not their having a share 
in the government; that is nothing appertaining unto them. A 
subject and a sovereign are dean different things.” These, 
together with his declaration that he died a member of the 
Church of England, and the mysterious “Remember” spoken to 
Juxon, were Charles’s last words. “It much discontents the citi- 
zens,” wrote a spectator; “ye manner of his deportment was very 
resolutely with some smiling countenances, intimating his willing- 
ness to be out of his troubles.” {Notes and Queries, 7th ser., viii. 
326). “The blow I saw given,” wrote another, Philip Henry, 
“and can truly say, with a sad heart, at the instant whereof I 
remember well, there was such a grone by the Thousands then 
present as I never heard before and desire I may never hear 
again. There was according to order one Troop immediately 
marching from wards Charing Cross to Westminster and another 
fromwards Westminster to Charing Cross, purposely to masker” 
(i.e., to overpower) “the people and to disperse and scatter them, 
so that I had much adoe amongst the rest to escape home without 
hurt” {Letters and Diaries of P. Henry [ 1882] , 12). 

Amidst such scenes of violence was at last effected the destruc- 
tion of Charles. “It is lawful,” wrote Milton, “and hath been held 
so through all ages for any one who have the power to call to 
account a Tyrant or wicked King, and after due conviction to 
depose and put him to death” {Tenure of Kings and Magis- 
trates). But here (it might well be contended) there had been no 
“due conviction.” The execution had been the act of the king’s 
personal enemies, an act technically illegal, morally unjustifiable 
because the supposed crimes of Charles had been condoned by 
the later negotiations with him, and indefensible on the ground 
of public expediency, for the king’s death proved a far greater 
obstacle to the re-establishment of settled government than his 
life could have been. The result was an extraordinary revulsion 
of feeling in favour of Charles and the monarchy, in which the 
incidents of his misgovemment were completely forgotten. He 
soon became in the popular veneration a martyr and a saint. His 
fate was compared with the Crucifixion, and his trials and suffer- 
ings to those of the Saviour. Handkerchiefs dipped in his blood 
wrought “miracles,” and the Eikon Basilike, published on the day 
of his funeral, presented to the public a touching, if not a genuine, 
portrait of the unfortunate sovereign. At the Restoration the 
anniversary of his death was ordered to be kept as a day of 
fasting and humiliation, and the service appointed for use on 
the occasion was only removed from the prayer book in 1859. 
The conception of Charles as a martyr for religion has still its 
appeal. “Had Charles been willing to abandon the church and 
give up episcopacy,” says Bishop Creighton, “he might have 
saved his throne and his life. But on this point Charles stood 
firm, for this he died and by dying saved it for the future” {Lec- 
tures on Archbishop Laud [1895], p. 25). Gladstone, Keble, 
Newman write in the same strain. “It was for the Church,” says 
Gladstone, “that Charles shed his blood upon the scaffold” {Re- 
marks on the Royal Supremacy [1850], p. 57). “I rest,” says 
Newman, “on the scenes of past years, from the Upper Room 
in Acts to the Court of Carisbrooke and Uxbridge.” 

The injustice and violence of the king’s death, however, the 
pathetic dignity of his last days, and the many noble traits in 
his character, cannot obscure the ultimate causes of his downfall 
and destruction. The constitutional struggle between the crown 
and parliament had not been initiated by Charles I. In some 
degree he inherited a situation for which he was not responsible. 
According to the ideas of kingship which then prevailed, he can 
not justly be blamed for defending the prerogatives of the crown 
as precious and sacred personal possessions which it was his duty 
to hand down intact to his successors; for his refusal to yield up 
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the control of the executive to the parliament or the army; or 
for his defence of the national church. But the great constitu- 
tional and religious points of dispute between the king and parlia- 
ment» though doubUess involving principles vital to the national 
interests, would not alone have sufficed to destroy Charles. 
Monarchy was too much venerated, was too deeply rooted in 
the national life, to be hastily and easily extirpated. The state- 
craft of Charles had consisted throughout in an unhappy series 
of subterfuges, falsehoods and deception from the fraud concern- 
ing the concessions to the Roman Catholics at his marriage, and 
the evasions with which he met the Petition of Right, to the 
abandonment of Strafford, and the simultaneous negotiation with, 
and betrayal of, all parties. The bond of union between his 
people and himself had been early broken, and compromise is 
only possible between parties which can trust one another, and 
which are sincere in their endeavour to reach agreement. Thus 
on Charles himself largely falls the responsibility for the catas- 
trophe. 

His character and motives fill a large place in English history, 
but they have never been fully understood and possibly were 
largely due to physical causes. His weakness as a child was so 
extreme that his life was despaired of. He outgrew physical 
defects, and as a young man excelled in horsemanship and in the 
sports of the times, but always retained an impediment of speech. 
At the time of his accession his reserve and reticence were espe- 
cially noticed. Buckingham was the only person who ever enjoyed 
his friendship, and after his death Charles placed entire con- 
fidence in no man. His character was marked by a weakness 
which shirked and postponed the settlement of difficulties, by a 
meanness and ingratitude even when dealing with his most de- 
voted followers, by an obstinacy which only feigned compliance, 
by an untruthfulness which differed widely from his son’s un- 
blushing deceit. Yet Charles, in spite of his failings, had many 
fine qualities. Clarendon, who was fully conscious of them, who 
does not venture to call him a good king, and allows that “his 
kingly virtues had some mixture and alloy that hindered them 
from shining in full lustre,” declares that “he was if every’ any, 
the most worthy of the title of an Honest Man, so great a lover 
of justice that no temptation could dispose him to a wrongful 
action except that it was disguised to him that he believed it 
just,” “the worthiest of gentlemen, the best master, the best 
friend, the best husband, the best father and the best Christian 
that the age in which he lived produced.” With all its deplorable 
mistakes and failings Charles I.’s reign belongs to a sphere in- 
finitely superior to that of his unscrupulous, corrupt, selfish but 
more successful son. His private life was without a blemish. 
Immediately on his accession he had suppressed the disorder 
which had existed in the household of James I., and let it be 
known that whoever had business with him “must never approach 
him by backstairs or private doors” (Salvetti’s Corresp. in Hist. 
MSS. Comm, iith Rep. app. pt. i. p. 6). He maintained a strict 
sobriety in food and dress. He had a fine artistic sense, and 
Milton reprehends him for having made Shakespeare, “the closest 
companion of his solitudes.” “Monsieur le Prince de Galles,” 
wrote Rubens in 1625, “est le prince le plus amateur de la pein- 
ture qui soit au monde.” He succeeded in bringing together dur- 
ing 20 years an unrivalled collection, of which a great part was 
dispersed at his death. He showed a noble insensibility to flattery. 
He was deeply and sincerely religious. He wished to do right, 
and was conscious of the purity of his motives. Those who came 
into contact with him, even the most bitter of his opponents, were 
impressed with his goodness. The great tragedy of his life, to be 
read in his well-known, dignified, but weak and unhappy features, 
and to be followed in his inexplicable and mysterious choice of 
baneful instruments, such as Rupert, Laud, Hamilton, Glamorgan, 
Henrietta Maria — ^all in their several ways working out his de- 
struction — seems to have been inspired by a fateful insanity or in- 
firmity of mind or will, recalling the great Greek dramas in which 
the poets depicted frenzied mortals rushii^ into their own de- 
struction, impelled by the unseen and superior powers. 

The king’s body, ^ter being embalmed, was buried by tl^ few 
followers who remained with him to the last, hastily and without 


any funeral service, which was forbidden by the authorities, in 
the tomb of Henry VIII., in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, where 
his coffin was identified and opened in i Si 3. An “account of what 
appeared” was published by Sir Henry Halford, and a bone ab- 
stracted on the occasion was replaced in the vault by the prince 
of Wales (afterwards Edward VII.) in 1888. Charles I. left, 
besides three children who died in infancy, Charles (afterwards 
Charles II.); James (afterwards James II.); Henry, duke of 
Gloucester (1639-1660); Mary (1631-1660), who married Wil- 
liam of Orange; Elizabeth (1635-1650); and Henrietta, duchess 
of Orleans (1644-1670). 
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CHARLES II. (1630-1685), king of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, 2nd son of Charles I. and Henrietta Maria, was bom on 
May 29, 1630. About 1638 the duke of Newcastle was appointed 
as his governor, but his education was interrupted by the Civil 
War. In 1645 Charles I. sent him into the west of England, where 
his council included, among others, Sir Edward Hyde. In March 
1646 the Royalist defeats drove him to the Scilly Isles and later 
to Jersey, and in July he joined his mother in Paris. He remained 
there under her control for two years, and continued his studies, 
Hobbes being his tutor for mathematics. 

In 1648 Charles cruised with some English ships off the mouth 
of the Thames, but effected nothing and retired to Holland. In 
Jan. 1649 he sent a blank sheet of paper, bearing his signature, 
to parliament, for the insertion of any terms which would save 
his father’s life. After Charles I.’s execution on Jan. 30, 1649, he 
was proclaimed king in Scotland and parts of Ireland and in the 
Channel Islands. He went to Jersey in September, but was 
obliged to retire to Breda (Feb. 1650), and from that place be 
came to terms with the Scots, accepting the Covenant and aban- 
doning Montrose. He landed in Scotland on June 23, 1650, after 
pledging himself to Presbyterianism in both Scotland and England. 
An attempt to escape from the Covenanters, known as “the 
Start,” failed, and on Jan. i, 1651, Charles was crowned as king 
of Scots at Scone. Cromwell’s advance forced him to march into 
England and on Sept. 3 Cromwell defeated him at Worcester. 
Charles showed great courage in the battle, and after an amazing 
series of adventures, including his concealment in the “Royal Oak” 
at Boscobel, sailed from Brighton for France on Oct. 15. 

His advisers were henceforward the legitimists, Hyde, Ormond 
and Nicholas. Plots for risings in England and Scotland and for 
Cromwell’s assassination, failed. In 1654 Cromwell’s negotiations 
with France drove Charles to Germany, but after CromwclF.s 
alliance with J^rance he made a treaty with Spain (April 1656) 
and resided at Bruges or Brussels. His chief source of income 
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was a Spanish pension; nevertheless he was very poor. Crom- 
well’s death did not immediately alter his position and in 1659 
he went to Fuenterrabia, where the Peace of the Pyrenees was 
being negotiated between France and Spain, to ask for military 
aid. This journey and a Royalist rising in England were alike 
fruitless. 

Events in England brought about the Restoration, which the 
Royalists alone could not have accomplished. By the end of 1659 
a return to the old Constitution was the only escape from the 
alternatives of military government or anarchy. Monck (Albe- 
marle) advanced with an armed force from Scotland; by recall- 
ing the secluded members of the Long Parliament, power was 
transferred from the Independents to the Presbyterians. A “Free 
Parliament” was summoned to meet in April 1660 while Monck 
opened negotiations with Charles, who, following his advice, issued 
the Declaration of Breda {see Breda) April 4. Largely the work 
of Hyde, it promised a general amnesty and liberty of con- 
science, and guaranteed the transfers of land, leaving the final 
settlement in each case to parliament; it also promised full 
arrears of pay to all ranks in the army. The Convention Parlia- 
ment, in which the secular peers again sat, accepted the Declara- 
tion and Charles was proclaimed king on May 8. On May 26 he 
landed at Dover, where he was met by Monck, and on May 29, 
amid universal rejoicing, arrived at Whitehall. 

The agreement of Charles and Monck in leaving the settlement 
to parliament meant that the Restoration was a restoration of i 
parliamentary government, not of personal monarchy. Charles 
was not a conqueror and had no armed force of his own, while 
during the last 20 years almost all classes in England had ac- 
quired a permanent interest in politics. The administration could 
not be carried on without the help of men who had already been 
employed by the revolutionary Governments and the new coun- 
cil included faithful Royalists and ex-rebels. The willing co- 
operation of the Convention and the unbounded loyalty of its 
successor in its earlier years encouraged Charles to entrust many 
matters to parliament. The Restoration dissolved the legislative 
union with Scotland and Ireland, but led to the re-establishment 
of their separate parliaments. In Scotland it was complete, and 
brought back Episcopacy and repression; in Ireland the Crom- 
wellian settlement was firmly established and was upheld by 
English opinion. 

Hyde, created earl of Clarendon, W'as still Charles’s chief ad- 
viser, and directed the work of reconstruction in England. All the 
acts of the revolutionary Governments since 1642 were held to 
be invalid ; judicial proceedings since that date were confirmed by 
a special act. The Navigation Act of 1651 was re-enacted; the 
abolition of feudal incidents, completed in 1656, was maintained 
by a new act. The Indemnity bill led to disputes between Charles 
and parliament, Charles desiring lenity. Thirteen regicides and 
young Sir Henry Vane were executed; 25 regicides, Lambert and 
Hesilrigge were imprisoned for life; otherwise the amnesty was 
complete. Crown and Church lands, and other lands sequestered 
by the revolutionary Governments, reverted to their former own- 
ers, but Royalists who had sold part of their lands to meet the 
fines inflicted on them received no compensation. By means of 
special taxes the army was paid off by Feb. 1661; Charles, who 
had only a few Life and Foot Guards, retained Monck’s regiment 
of infantry, known henceforward as the Coldstream Guards, and 
a cavalry regiment, the Blues. By 16S5, mainly by the return of 
regiments from Dunkirk and Tangier, this force was increased by 
five regiments of foot and one of dragoons. The Government’s 
income was fixed at £1,200,000, but the sources allocated did not 
produce that amount, and the Government w^as involved from the 
start in pecuniary difficulties for which it was not responsible. 

The restoration of the Church was slower. Charles was pledged 
to toleration, and plans for comprehension were put forward. 
The Convention was dissolved in Dec. 1660 without settling any- 
thing, and the Savoy conference, between Anglicans and Presby- 
terians, proved sterile. Charles was crowned on April 23, 1661, 
and a new parliament met on May 8; as it sat until 1679 it is 
called the Long Parliament of the Restoration, and sometimes 
the Cavalier or the Pensionary Parliament. It wa# composed at 


the start almost entirely of Anglicans and thorough-going Royal- 
ists, and Charles and Clarendon could not restrain it on religious 
questions. The bishops returned to the Upper House on Nov. 20, 
1661. Oh May 19, 1662, the Act of Uniformity was passed, en- 
joining the use of the Book of Common Prayer, which had been 
specially revised, and included new services of Jan. 30 and May 
29 (the dates of the execution of Charles I. and the Restoration) ; 
as a result about 1,200 of the clergy, who refused to conform, 
left their livings on St. Bartholomew’s Day (Aug. 12); another 
800 had already been ejected. The Puritans, who had hitherto 
tried to gain control of the national Church while remaining within 
it, took up a position definitely outside it; they came to be 
known as Nonconformists or Dissenters. Charles tried to re- 
lieve them and the Roman Catholics by a declaration issued on 
Dec. 26, 1662, but it was opposed by Clarendon and by parlia- 
ment; and a series of acts was passed, including the Conventicle 
and Five Mile Acts, forbidding the Nonconformists their special 
forms of worship; it is unjustly called the Clarendon Code. The 
Corporation Act (1661) drove the Nonconformists from power 
in the boroughs; the Press Act (1662), establishing a censorship, 
and the repeal of the Triennial Act (1664) completed the recon- 
struction of the Constitution. 

Charles’s foreign policy was largely a continuation of Crom- 
well’s, although based on material rather than on religious con- 
siderations. Peace was made with Spain, but Jamaica and Dun- 
kirk were retained, and Charles, when he married the Portuguese 
Catherine of Braganza in 1662, pledged himself to give Portugal 
military support in its struggle with Spain. The marriage, which 
brought Bombay and Tangier to England as parts of Catherine’s 
dowry, drew England closer to France; the two countries were 
further connected by the marriage of Charles’s sister, Henrietta 
I Anne, to the duke of Orleans and by the sale of Dunkirk to 
I France. Dunkirk was a costly possession and had lost most of its 
military or naval value, especially after the acquisition of Tangier. 
In 1664 English commercial expansion and minor political differ- 
ences led to war with the Dutch. The struggle was indecisive, but 
England was weakened by the Great Plague in 1665, and the Fire 
of London in 1666. Financial exhaustion led to negotiations, and 
in 1667 the Dutch, by burning the English ships in the Medway, 
enforced the conclusion of the Peace of Breda. Both sides kept 
their conquests, England obtaining New York and New Jersey. 
Parliament demanded a sacrifice and attacked Clarendon. Charles 
was annoyed by his opposition to toleration and tired of his lec- 
tures on his private misconduct; to the delight of the courtiers 
and the younger politicians he allowed him to be exiled. 

Free from tutelage, Charles determined to follow his own 
policy. He disliked parliamentary control and believed that he 
could establish a strong monarchy upon the alliance of the 
Catholics and the dissenters: his desire for toleration and his per- 
sonal inclination towards Catholici.sm, increased by his knowl- 
edge of the attitude of his brother James, duke of York, alike 
recommended this policy. He also wanted to revenge himself 
on the Dutch for his humiliation at Chatham. Henceforward 
he never gave complete confidence to any minister. He now 
employed Clifford and Arlington — ^both Catholics — ^but allowed 
Buckingham some show of power. These three, with Ashley and 
Lauderdale, formed the notorious Cabal, so-called because the 
first letters of their names formed that word. It was not a minis- 
try in the modern sense, there being no common policy or joint 
responsibility. Charles hoped to attain his ends by the support 
of Louis XIV., who, engaged in promoting his queen’s claims to 
the Spanish succession, was prepared to buy the alliance or the 
neutrality of England. 

The Triple Alliance, formed in 1668 between England, Hol- 
land and Sweden, appeared for a time to threaten Louis’s 
projects. It was extremely popular in England, but Charles ex- 
cused his share in it to Louis, whom it estranged from the Dutch. 
In 1669 Charles declared to the French ambassador his desire to 
be reconciled to Rome, and through the duchess of Orleans nego- 
tiated with Louis the secret Treaty of Dover, signed on May 22, 
1670. Charles was to declare himself a Catholic; in view of possi- 
ble disturbances Louis was to pay him £150,000 and to provide 
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6,000 men; thereafter France and England were to join in a war 
against the Dutch. (See Dover, Secret Treaty of.) Only Clif- 
ford and Arlington among the ministers signed this treaty; in 
Dec. 1670 the whole Cabal signed a feigned treaty, which omitted 
the conversion clauses. Charles was easily led to postpone them; 
what importance he attached to them cannot be determined. In 
1671 Louis sent to England, to become Charles’s mistress, Louise 
de Querouaille, later duchess of Portsmouth. 

The war against the Dutch began in 1672; at the same time 
Charles issued the Declaration of Indulgence, suspending the 
penal laws, and postponed all payments of assignations on the 
revenue; this was the ‘‘Stop of the Exchequer,” affecting the 
London bankers. The war, although it established British com- 
mercial and naval supremacy, was unpopular. In 1673 parliament 
forced Charles to cancel the Declaration of Indulgence and to pass 
the Test Act, which drove Catholics, including Clifford and James, 
from office. In 1674 Charles was obliged to make peace with the 
Dutch. 

Danby (Sir Thomas Osborne, later duke of Leeds) succeeded 
the Cabal. His policy, based on the alliance of Church and Crown, 
was calculated to detach from the opposition the loyalists driven 
to it by hatred of the Cabal; by patronage and corruption he 
increased their number and formed a strong “Court Party” in 
parliament. Ashley, now earl of Shaftesbury, led the opposition 
“Country Party” to which the bye-elections furnished recruits. 
It was generally predominant, but French subsidies enabled 
Charles to resist it. Danby was obliged to concur in this, but 
tried to direct foreign policy along more popular lines, and in 
Nov. 1677 brought about the marriage of James’s daughter, 
Mary, with William of Orange (afterwards William III. and Mary 
II.). Charles turned against Louis who, not without bribery, 
persuaded the Country Party to refuse supplies for the army; he 
then made the Peace of Nijmwegen with the Dutch. 

Hatred of the Cabal and distrust of Charles had prepared the 
way for Titus Oates, who, in Aug. 1678 denounced an intended 
rising of the Catholics. This, the “Popish Plot,” was almost 
entirely fictitious, as Charles readily discovered, but received 
apparent confirmation from Coleman’s letters and Godfrey’s 
death. Shaftesbury promoted the ensuing general panic, Charles 
let the agitation take its course, intervening only when Oates 
accused the queen; between 1678 and 1680 some 35 victims were 
executed, although Charles knew most of them to be innocent of 
the charges brought against them. He now realized the impor- 
tance of the unhesitating support of the Church. He dissolved 
parliament in Jan. 1679 to save Danby from impeachment; for 
Louis XIV. had revenged himself on Danby by divulging one of 
the letters written by Charles’s order relating to the subsidy. The 
Press Act lapsed immediately, resulting in a flood of pamphlets 
and newspap)ers. James was sent abroad; an experimental reform 
of the Council failed; the new parliament had to be dissolved 
within a few months. The exclusion of James from the succession 
to the throne was now proposed; his place was to be taken by 
Monmouth, Charles’s eldest illegitimate son. A new parliament 
met in Oct. 1680; the Exclusion bill passed the Commons but 
was defeated in the Lords by the genius of Halifax. The Com- 
mons refused to consider the alternative plan, which Charles was 
prepared to accept, of limiting the powers of a Catholic successor. 
In March 1681 a new parliament met at Oxford, where the Lon- 
don mob could not dominate it, but as the Exclusion bill was in- 
troduced immediately, it was dissolved after sitting for one week 
only. Henceforward Charles governed without parliaments. 

It was at this time that the terms “Whig” and “Tory” emerged 
as party names. Charles attacked the leading Whigs but the Lon- 
don grand jury threw out the charge against Shaftesbury. A writ 
of QUO warranto brought against the City of London compelled 
it to surrender its charter, whereupon a general attack was made 
on the municipal charters throughout the kingdom. The new 
charters "gave the Tories control over the appointment of munici- 
pal officers and the return of the borough members. James re- 
turned from exile. Some of the defeated Whigs formed the Rye 
House Plot in 1683; its discovery led to the execution of Lord 
William Russell and Algernon Sidney. The Tory reaction had 
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now reached its climax, but shortage of income compelled Charles, 
in spite of subsidies from Louis XIV., to abandon Tangier (1683) 
and to allow the navy to decay ; meanwhile he could only watch 
the increase of French power, including the seizure of Strasbourg. 
He may have been considering a change of policy when he was 
taken seriously ill on Feb. 2, 1685. He made a profession of the 
Catholic faith, received the sacrament and died on Feb. 6. 

In appearance Charles was tall and dark; besides numerous 
portraits there is a wax effigy, taken from the corpse, in W^estmin- 
ster Abbey. He was active, walked rapidly and was an excellent 
horseman; he loved all outdoor sports, but was happiest at sea. He 
was a keen patron of the turf and rode himself. He had an excel- 
lent constitution, was careful about his diet and rarely drank to ex- 
cess. His manners were excellent; he was affable and easy, but too 
good-natured to be able to refuse requests. His wdt was more suit- 
able for a private gentleman than for a king, but was free from 
malice. His fits of anger were rare and brief. His memory was 
excellent. His gaiety, good nature and freedom from pretence 
made him generally popular. His notorious lasciviousness con- 
tained no “seraphic” element; he accepted the mistresses chosen 
for him. The sums he spent on them did not embarrass his finances, 
but made it difficult for him to ask parliament for money for other 
purposes. He had no legitimate children ; the most important of 
his many illegitimate children were: By Lucy Walter, James Scott, 
duke of Monmouth and Buccleuch (1649-1685); by Lady 
Castlemaine (later duchess of Cleveland), Charles, Henry and 
George Fitzroy, dukes of Southampton, Grafton and Northum- 
berland, and the countesses of Sussex and Lichfield; by the duch- 
ess of Portsmouth, Charles Lennox, duke of Richmond; by Nell 
Gwyn, Charles Beauclerk, duke of St. Albans; by Catherine Peg, 
Charles FitzCharles, earl of Plymouth; by Lady Shannon, the 
countess of Yarmouth; by Mary Davis, the countess of Derwent- 
water. Nell Gwyn, an actress, was the most popular of the 
mistresses and Charles appreciated her wit. 

• Charles once said that “he was no atheist, but he could not 
think God would make a man miserable only for taking a little 
pleasure out of the way.” He inclined towards Roman Catholi- 
cism, partly on political grounds, but Halifax, perhaps reflecting 
Charles’s own view, thought that creed most compatible with his 
lax morality. The date of his change of belief is uncertain, but 
in 1660 he was apparently determined to marry a Catholic. He 
was not reconciled to Rome until his death-bed, and attended 
Anglican services regularly during his life. He was a good 
judge of sermons and did not object to remonstrances so long 
as he was not expected to reform and they were in good taste. 
His desire for toleration was based on indifference and good na- 
ture and the memory of his promises, not on principle. Charles 
was interested in science, had his own laboratory, and gave the 
Royal Society its charter. He encouraged applied science, espe- 
cially when it concerned navigation; his knowledge of naval 
architecture was praised by Pepys, but was considered by most 
contemporaries to be greater than his rank permitted. He pat- 
ronized the theatre and enjoyed the lighter forms of literature. 

The reign was politically sterile becau.se Charles’s achievements 
were undone and his foreign policy reversed by the Revolution of 
1688; but the transfer of power from the Crown to the House of 
Commons went on steadily during the existence of the Long 
Parliament of the Restoration. It was a time of administrative 
progress, notably in the navy and in the Treasury system, and 
between 1660 and 1688 the administration of the old colonial 
empire reached its highest point of efficiency. Charles himself 
contributed by his interest in naval, commercial and colonial ex- 
pansion, but sacrificed these objects too easily to his personal and 
dynastic policy. Attempts to vindicate the latter have failed; 
much of his conduct admits no justification. He was too lazy and 
fond of pleasure to apply himself steadily to business, but ener- 
getic on occasion and always intelligent. Halifax notes his powers 
of dissimulation. He was unwillii^ to face prolonged opposition, 
being determined “not to go on his travels again.” He was selfish 
and callous but not vindictive. During the reign there was great 
material and intellectual progress and some improvement in 
manners. Writers who denounce the morals of the age rely too 
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much on Pepys and Grammont. The tendency has been to judge 
the country at large by Charles’s characteristics, and to dwell on 
his vices without considering his gifts. Closer study is modif)ring 
many of the older verdicts. 

Bibliography.— Article by Sir A. W. Ward in Dictionary of 
National Biography (1887) ; P. Cunningham, Story of Nell Gwyn, 
etc., edit. Wheatley (1892); J. Cartwr^ht (Mrs. Ady), Madame^ 
containing letters from Charles II. to his sister (1894) ; H. C. Foxcroft, 
Life of Sir George Savile, Marquis of Halifax^ containing Halifax’s 
“Character of Charles II.,” a most important study (1898) ; G. Burnet, 
History of My Own Time, edit. Airy (1900) ; O. Airy, Charles IL, 
^e only satisfactory biography (1904) ; chapters by Sir Charles Firth 
in Cambridge Modern History, vol. iv., ch. xix.; vol. v., ch. v. 
(1906-08) ; R. Crawfurd, Last Days of Charles JL (1909) ; Dr. W. A. 
Shaw, Calendars of Treasury Books (1660-85), with introductions at- 
tempting to vindicate Charles II. (1904-16). There are several 
personal histories of varying merit. The general histories of Ranke 
and Sir Richard Lodge {Political History of England, vol. viii.) 
should also be consulted. {See also English History.) 

CHARLES L and II^ kings of France. By the French, 
Charles the Great, Roman emperor and king of the Franks, is 
reckoned the first of the series of French kings named Charles 
{see Charles the Great). Similarly the emperor Charles II. 
the Bald {q,v.) is reckoned as Charles II. of France. In some 
enumerations the emperor Charles III. the Fat {q.v.) is reckoned 
as Charles II. of France, Charlemagne not being included in the 
list, and Charles the Bald being styled Charles I. 

CHARLES III., the Simple (879-929), king of France, was 
a posthumous son of Louis the Stammerer and of his second wife 
Adelaide. On the deposition of Charles the Fat in 887 he was ex- 
cluded from the throne owing to his youth; but during the reign 
of Odo, who had succeeded Charles, he gained the recognition of 
a certain number of notables and secured his coronation at 
Reims on Jan. 28, 893. He now obtained the alliance of the em- 
peror, and forced Odo to cede part of Neustria. In 898, by the 
death of his rival (Jan. i), he obtained possession of the whole 
kingdom. His most important act was the treaty of Saint-Clair- 
sur-Epte with the Normans in 911. Some of them were baptized; 
the territory’ which was afterwards known as the duchy of Nor- 
mandy was ceded to them; but the story of the marriage of their 
chief Rollo with the king’s sister Gisda, related by the chronicler 
Dudo of Saint Quentin, is very doubtful. The same year Charles, 
on the invitation of the barons, took p>ossession of the kingdom 
of Lotharingia. In 920 the barons, jealous of the growth of the 
royal authority and discontented with the favour shown by the 
king to his counsellor Hagano, rebelled, and in 922 elected Robert, 
brother of King Odo, in place of Charles. Robert was killed in the 
battle of Soissons, but the victory remained with his party, who 
elected Rudolph, duke of Burgundy, king. In his extremity 
Charles trusted himself to Herbert, count of Vermandois, who 
deceived him and imprisoned him at Chateau-Thierry and after- 
wards at Peronne, where he died on Oct. 7, 929. In 907 he had 
married Frederona, sister of Bovo, bishop of Chalons. After her 
death he married Eadgyfu (Odgiva), daughter of Edward the 
Elder, king of the English, who was the mother of Louis IV. {See 
Normandy.) 

See A. Eckel, Charles le Simple (1899). 

CHARLES IV. ( 1294-1328), king of France, called The 
Fair, was the third and youngest son of Philip IV. the Fair and 
Jeanne of Navarre. In 1316 he was created count of La Marche, 
and succeeded his brother Philip V. as king of France and 
Navarre early in 1322. He followed the policy of his predecessors 
in enforcing the royal authority over the nobles, but the machinery 
of a strong centralized government increased the royal expendi- 
ture, to meet which Charles had recourse to doubtful financial 
expedients. Civil offices were put up to auction; duties were im- 
posed on exported merchandise and on goods brought into Paris; 
the salaries of the magistrates were made dependent on the ex- 
action of heavy fines; on the pretext of a crusade to. free Armenia 
from the Turks, Charles obtained from the pope a tithe levied 
on the clergy, the proceeds of which he kept for his own use; 
he also confiscated the property of the Lombard bankers who 
had been invited to France by his father at a time of financial 
crisis. The history of the assemblies summoned b^ Charles IV. is 
obscure, but in 1326, on the outbreak of war with England, an 


assembly of prelates and barons met at Meaux. Commissioners 
were afterwards despatched to the provinces to state the position 
of affair^ and to receive complaints. The king justified his failure 
to summon the estates on the ground of the expense incurred by 
provincial deputies. 

Charles IV. maintained excellent relations with Pope John 
XXII., who made overtures to him, indirectly, offering his sup- 
port in case of his candidature for the imperial crown. He tri^ 
to form a party in Italy in support of the pope against the emperor 
Louis IV. of Bavaria, but failed. A treaty with the English which 
secured the district of Agenais for France was followed by a 
feudal war in Guienne. Isabella, Charles’s sister and the wife of 
Edward II., was sent to France to negotiate, and with her 
brother’s help arranged the final conspiracy against her husband. 
Charles’s first wife was Blanche, daughter of Otto IV., count of 
Burgundy. In May 1314, by order of King Philip IV., she was 
arrested and imprisoned in the Chdteau-Gaillard with her sister- 
in-law Marguerite, daughter of Robert II., duke of Burgundy, and 
wife of Louis Hutin, on a charge of adultery. Tradition has in- 
volved and obscured the story, which is the origin of the legend 
of the Tour de Nesle made famous by the drama of A. Dumas the 
elder. Blanche died in 1326. In 1322, freed from his first mar- 
riage, by papal decree on the ground of kinship, Charles married 
his cousin Mary of Luxemburg, daughter of the emperor Henry 
VII., and upon her death, two years later, Jeanne, daughter of 
Louis, count of Evreux. Charles IV. died at Vincennes on Feb. i, 
1328. He left no issue by his first two wives to succeed him, and 
daughters only by Jeanne of Evreux. He was the last of the direct 
line of Capetians. 

See L. G. Oudart Feudrix de Brequigny, “Mtooirc sur les diff trends 
entre la France et I’Anglcterre sous le r6gne de Charles le Bel,” in 
Collection des meilleures dissertations relatifs d Vhistoire de France, ed. 
J. M. C. Leber, vol. xiii. (1826-38) ; H. Lot, “Projets de crusade sous 
Charles le Bel et sous Philippe de Valois,” in Bibl. de VEcole de 
Chartes, Scries IV., vol. v. pp. 503-509 (1859) ; “Chronique parisienne 
anonyme de 1316 k 1339,” ed. A. Hellot, in M 6 m de la soc. de Vhist. 
de Paris, vol. xi. pp. 1-207, (1884) ; A. d’Herbomey, “Notes et docu- 
ments pour servir ^ Thistoire des rois fils de Philippe le Bel,” in Bibl* 
de VEcole de Chartes, vol. lix., 479, 689 (1898). 

CHARLES V. ( 1337-13S0), king of France, called The 
Wise, was born at the chateau of Vincennes, on Jan. 21, 1337, 
the son of John II. and Bonne of Luxembourg. In 1349 he be- 
came dauphin of the Viennois by purchase from Humbert II. and 
in 1355 ke was created duke of Normandy, After the battle of 
Poitiers (1356) where his father was taken prisoner by the Eng- 
lish, he arranged for the government of Normandy, and proceeded 
to Paris, where he took the title of lieutenant of the kingdom. 
During the years of John II.’s imprisonment in England, Charles 
was virtually king of France. He summoned the States-General 
of northern France (Langue d’oU) to Paris in Oct. 1356 to ob- 
tain men and money to carry on the war. But under, the leader- 
ship of Etienne Marcel, provost of the Parisian merchants and 
president of the third estate, and Robert le Coq, bishop of Laon, 
president of the clergy, a partisan of Charles of Navarre, the 
states refused any “aid” except on conditions which Charles de- 
clined to accept. They demanded the dismissal of a number of 
the royal ministers; the establishment of a commission elected 
from the three estates to regulate the dauphin’s administration, 
and of another board to act as council of war; also the release of 
Charles the Bad, king of Navarre, who had been imprisoned by 
King John. The estates of Languedoc, summoned to Toulouse, 
also made protests against misgovernment, but they agreed to 
raiie a war-levy on terms to which the dauphin acceded. Charles 
sought the alliance of his uncle, the emperor Charles IV., to whom 
he did homage at Metz as dauphin of the Viennois, and he was 
also made imperial vicar of Dauphin6, thus acknowledging the 
imperial jurisdiction. But he gained small material advantage 
from these proceedings. The States-General were again convoked 
in Feb. 1357. Their demands were more moderate than in the 
preceding year, but they nominated members to replace certain 
obnoxious persons on the royal council, demanded the right to 
assemble without the royal summons, and certain administrative 
reforms. In return they promised to raise and finance an army of 
30,000 men, but the money — ^a tithe levied on the annual reve- 
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nues of the clergy end nobility — ^voted for this object was not to 
pass through the dauphin’s hands. Charles appeared to consent^ 
but the agreement was annulled by letters from King John, who 
announced at the same time the conclusion of a two years’ truce, 
and the reformers failed to secure their ends. Charles had escaped 
from their power by leaving Paris, but he returned for a new 
meeting of the estates in the autumn of 1357. 

Meanwhile, Charles of Navarre had been released by his par- 
tisans, and allying himself with Marcel had become a popular 
hero in Paris. The dauphin was obliged to receive him and to 
undergo an apparent reconciliation. In Paris Etienne Marcel was 
supreme. He forced his way into the dauphin’s palace (Feb. 1358), 
and Charles’s servant, Jean de Conflans, marshal of Champagne, 
and Robert de Clermont, marshal of Normandy, were murdered 
before his eyes. Charles was powerless openly to resent these 
outrages, but he obtained from the provincial assemblies the 
money refused him by the States-General, and deferred his ven- 
geance until the dissensions of his enemies should offer him an 
opportunity. Charles of Navarre, now in league with the English 
and master of lower Normandy and of the approaches to Paris, 
returned to the immediate neighbourhood of the city, and Marcel 
found himself driven to avowed co-operation with the dauphin’s 
enemies, the English, and the Navarrese. Charles had been com- 
pelled in March to take the title of regent to prevent the possibil- 
ity of further intervention from King John. In defiance of a 
recent ordinance prohibiting provincial assemblies, he presided 
over the estates of Picardy and Artois, and then over those of 
Champagne. The States-General of 1358 were summoned to Com- 
pi^gne instead of Paris, and granted a large aid. 

The condition of northern France was rendered more desperate 
by the outbreak (May-June 1358) of the peasant revolt ^own 
as the Jacquerie, which was repressed with a ferocity far exceed- 
ing the excesses of the rebels. Within the walls of Paris, Jean 
Maillart had formed a royalist party; Marcel was assassinated 
(July 31, 1358), and the dauphin entered Paris in the following 
month. A reaction in Charles s favour had set in, and from the 
estates of 1359 he regained the authority he had lost. They sup- 
ported him in repudiating the Treaty of London (1359), which 
King John had signed in anxiety for his personal freedom, and 
voted money unconditionally for the continuation of the war. 
From this time the estates were only once convoked by Charles, 
who contented himself thenceforward by appeals to the assem- 
bly of notables or to the provincial bodies. Charles of Navarre 
was now at open war with the regent; Edward III. landed at 
Calais in October; and a great part of the country was exposed to 
double depredations from the English and the Navarrese troops. 
In the scarcity of money Charles had recourse to the debasement 
of the coinage, which suffered no less than 22 variations in the 
two years before the Treaty of Bretigny. This disastrous finan- 
cial expedient was made good later, the coinage being established 
on a firm basis during the last 16 years of Charles’s reign in ac- 
cordance with the principles of Nicolas Oresme. On the conclu- 
sion of peace, King John was restored to France, but being unable 
to raise his ransom, he returned in 1364 to England, where he 
died in April, leaving the Crown to Charles, who was crowned at 
Reims on May 19. 

The new king found an able Servant in Bertrand du Guesclin, 
who won a victory over the Navarrese troops at Cocherel and took 
prisoner their best general, Jean de Grailli, captal de Buch. The 
establishment of Charles’s brother, Philip the Bold, in the duchy 
of Burgundy, though it constituted in the event a serious menace 
to the monarchy, put an end to the king of Navarre’s ambitions 
in that direction. A treaty of peace between the two kings was 
signed in 1365, by which Charles of Navarre gave up Mantes, 
Meulan and the county of Longueville in exchange for Montpellier. 
Negotiations were renewed in 1370 when Charles of Navarre did 
homage for his French possessions, though he was then consider- 
ing an offensive and defensive alliance with Edward III. Du Gues- 
clin undertook to free France from the depredations of the “free 
companies,” mercenary soldiers put out of employment by the 
cessation of the war. An attempt to send them on a crusade 
against the Turks failed and Du Guesclin led them to Spain to put 
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Henry of Trastaxiwa on the throne of Castile. By the marriage 
of his brother, Philip the Bold with Margaret of Flanders, Charles 
detached the Flemings from the English alliance, and as soon as 
he had restored something like order in the internal affairs of the 
kingdom, he provoked a quarrel with the English. 

The text of the Treaty of Bretigny presented technical diffi- 
culties of which Charles availed himself. The English power in 
Guienne was weakened by the disastrous Spanish expedition of 
the Black Prince, whom Charles summoned before the parlement 
of Paris in Jan. 1369 to answer the charges preferred against him 
by his subjects, thus expressly repudiating the English supremacy 
in Guienne. War was renewed in May after a meeting of the 
States-General. Between 1371 and 1373 Poitou and Saintonge 
were reconquered by Du Guesclin, and soon the English had to 
abandon all their territory north of the Garonne. John IV. of 
Brittany (Jean de Montfort) had won his duchy with English 
help by the defeat of Charles of Blois, the French nominee at 
Auray in 1364. His sympathies remained English, but he was now 
(1373) obliged to take refuge in England, and later in Flanders, 
while the English only retained a footing in two or three coast 
towns. Charles’s generals knew that their general levies were no 
match for the English men-at-arms in a pitched battle; they con- 
tented themselves with defensive and guerrilla tactics. The towns 
were defended, and the English left to do as they would in the 
countryside. There they could not maintain themselves; they 
gradually retreated until in 1380 only Bayonne, Bordeaux, Brest 
and Calais were still in English hands. 

Charles had in 1378 obtained proof of Charles of Navarre’s 
treasonable designs. He seized the Norman towns held by the 
Navarrese, while Henry of Trastamara invaded Navarre, and im- 
posed conditions of peace which rendered his lifelong enemy at 
last powerless. A premature attempt to amalgamate the duchy 
of Brittany with the French Crown failed. Charles summoned 
the duke to Paris in 1378, and on his non-appearance committed 
one of his rare errors of policy by confiscating his duchy. But 
the Bretons rose to defend their independence, and recalled their 
duke. The matter was still unsettled when Charles died at Vin- 
cennes on Sept. 16th, 1380. His health, always delicate, had been 
further weakened, according to popular report, by a slow poison 
prepared for him by the king of Navarre. His wife, Jeanne of 
Bourbon, died in 1378, and the succession devolved on their 
elder son Charles, a boy of twelve. Their younger son was Louis, 
duke of Orleans. 

Personally Charles was no soldier. He owed the signal successes 
of his reign partly to his skilful choice of advisers and administra- 
tors, to his chancellors Jean and Guillaume de Dormans and Pierre 
d’Orgemont, to Hugues Aubriot, provost of Paris, Bureau de la 
Riviere and others; partly to a singular coolness and subtlety in 
the exercise of a not over-scrupulous diplomacy, which made him 
a dangerous enemy. He had learnt prudence and self-restraint in 
the troubled times of the regency, and did not lose his moderation 
in success. He modelled his private life on that of his predeces- 
sor, St. Louis, but was no fanatic in religion, for he refused his 
support to the violent methods of the Inquisition in southern 
France, and allowed the Jews to return to the country, at the 
same time confirming their privileges. His support of the schis- 
matic pope Clement VII. at Avignon was doubtless due to political 
considerations, as favouring the independence of the Gallican 
Church. 

Charles V. was a student of astrology, medicine, law and phi- 
losophy and collected a large and valuable library at the Louvre, 
which became the nucleus of the great Biblioth&que Royale. He 
gathered round him a group of distinguished writers and thinkers, 
among whom were Raoul de Presles, Philippe de Mezieres, Nicolas 
Oresme and others. The ideas of these men were applied by him 
to the practical work of administration, though he confined him- 
self chiefly to the consolidation and improvement of existing in- 
stitutions. The power of the nobility was lessened by restrictions 
which, without prohibiting private wars, made them practically 
impossible. The feudal fortresses were regularly inspected by the 
central authority, many of them were demolished on the pretext 
that they might serve as vantage points, for the English invaders, 
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and the nobles themselves became in many cases paid officers of 
the king. The feudal nobility was further weakened by the acces- 
sion to the noblesse of many townsmen. Further, Charles reserved 
to the Crown the right of giving charters, of coining money; in 
fact he deprived the great nobles of many sovereign rights hitherto 
exercised by them. Charles made the parlement of Paris a per- 
manent instead of a temporary body, and established it in the 
former palace of St. Louis, which became the Palais de Justice. 
He strengthened the Crown itself by substituting a fixed revenue 
to princes and princesses of the royal house for the apanages which 
had led to civil strife in former reigns. He tried to free industry 
by declaring that every competent workman was free to practise 
his trade outside the guild if he wished, but custom was too strong, 
and the guilds retained their monopoly for centuries later. He 
established indirect taxes on objects of consumption so as to bring 
all classes under contribution ; and he secured the payment of the 
gabelle or salt-tax on a firm basis. Under Charles V. the system 
of royal commissioners for the colltction of the revenue took 
shape, and the Cour des aides was definitely established as a court 
of appeal in taxation cases. He established a merchant marine 
and a formidable navy, which under Jean de Vienne threatened 
the English coast between 1377 and 1380. The States-General 
were silenced and the royal prerogative increased; the royal 
domains were extended, and the wealth of the Crown was aug- 
mented; additions were made to the revenue by the sale of 
municipal charters and patents ; and taxation became heavier, since 
Charles set no limits to the gratification of his tastes, either in 
the collection of jewels and precious objects, of books, or of his 
love of building, examples of which arc the renovation of the 
Louvre and the erection of the palace of Saint Paul in Paris. 

See Froissart, Chronicles; Lord Berners’ trans., edit. W. P. Ker 
(1901) ; Les Grandes Chroniques de France, 4 vols., edit. R. Delachancl 
( 19 j 0-20) ; Christine de Pisan, Le Livre des jais el bonnes moeurs du 
sage roy Charles V., written 1404, edit. J. F. Michaud and J. J. F. 
Poujoulat, vol. ii. (1836) ; L. Delislc, Mandemenis et actes divers de 
Charles V. (1886) ; letters of Charles V. in J, J. Champollion-Figeac, 
Lelires de rots ei de reines, vol. ii., pp. 167, seq. (1839) ; the anony- 
mous Songe du vergicr or Somnium viridarii, written in 1376, and j 
giving the political ideas of Charles V. and his advisers; J. B. Haurdau, i 
Notes el extraits, chap. xxxi. (1890) ; C. Benoist, La Politique du roi 
Charles V. (1874) ; R. Delachancl, Histoire de Charles V. (1908). j 

CHARLES VI. (1368-1422), king of France, son of Charles 
V. and Jeanne of Bourbon, was born in Paris on Dec. 3, 1368. 
He received the apanage of Dauphine at his birth, and was thus 
the first of the princes of France to bear the title of dauphin 
from infancy. Charles V. entrusted his education to Philippe de 
Meziferes, and fixed his majority at 14. He succeeded to the 
throne in 1380 at the age of 12, and the royal authority was divid- 
ed between his paternal uncles, Louis, duke of Anjou, John, duke 
of Berry, Philip the Bold, duke of Burgundy, and his mother’s 
brother, Louis II., duke of Bourbon. Considerable discontent 
existed in the south of France at the time of the death of Charles 
V., and w^hen the duke of Anjou re-imposed certain taxes which 
the late king had remitted at the end of his reign there were re- 
volts at Puy and Montpellier. Paris, Rouen, the cities of Flanders, 
with Amiens, Orleans, Reims and other French towns, also rose 
(1382) in revolt against their masters. (For the regency of Louis 
of Anjou, see France: History.) Charles VI. marched to the 
help of the count of Flanders against the insurgents headed by 
Philip van Artcvelde, and gained a complete victory at Roose- 
beke (Nov. 27, 1382). Strengthened by this success the king, 
on his return to Paris in the following January, exacted vengeance 
on the citizens by fines, executions and the suppression of the 
privileges of the city. The help sent by the English to the Flem- 
ish cities resulted in a second Flemish campaign. In 1385 Jean 
de Vienne made an unsuccessful descent on the Scottish coast, 
and Charles equipped a fleet at Sluys for the invasion of England, 
but a series of delays ended in the destruction of the ships by the 
English. 

In 1385 Charles VI. married Elizabeth, daughter of Stephen II., 
duke of Bavaria, her name being gallicized as Isabeau. Three 
years later, with the help of his brother, Louis of Orleans, duke 
of Touraine, he threw off the tutelage of his uncles, whom he re- 
placed by Bureau de la Riviire and others among his father’s 


counsellors, nicknamed by the royal princes the marmousets be- 
cause of their humble origin. Two years later he deprived the 
duke of Berry of the government of Languedoc. The opening years 
of Charles VI. ’s effective rule promised well, but excess in gaiety 
of all kinds undermined his constitution, and in 1392 he had an 
attack of madness at Le Mans, when on his way to Brittany to 
force from John V. the surrender of his cousin Pierre de Craon, 
who had tried to assassinate the constable Olivier de Clisson in 
the streets of Paris. Other attacks followed, and it became evi- 
dent that Charles was unable permanently to sustain the royal 
authority. Clisson, Bureau de la Riviere, Jean de Mercier, and the 
other marmousets were driven from office, and the royal dukes 
regained their power. The rivalries between the most powerful 
of these (the duke of Burgundy, who during the king’s attacks 
of madness practically ruled the country, and the duke of Orleans) 
were a constant menace to order. 

In 1396 peace with England seemed assured by the marriage of 
Richard II. with Charles VT.’s daughter Isabella, but the Lan- 
castrian revolution of 1399 destroyed the diplomatic advantages 
gained by this union. In France the country was disturbed by 
the papal schism. At an assembly of the clergy held in Paris 
in 1398 it was resolved to refuse to recognize the authority of 
Benedict XIII., who succeeded Clement VII. as schismatic pope 
at Avignon. The question became a party one ; Benedict was sup- 
ported by Louis of Orleans, while Philip the Bold and*the uni- 
versity of Paris opposed him. Obedience to Benedict’s authority 
was resumed in 1403, only to be withdrawn again in 1408, when 
the king declared himself the guardian and protector of the 
French church, which was indeed for a time self-governing. Edicts 
further extending the royal power in ecclesiastical affairs were 
even issued in 1418, after the schism was at an end. 

The king’s intelligence became yearly feebler, and in 1404 on 
the death of Philip the Bold the influence of the duke of Orleans 
increased. Queen Isabeau, who had generally supported the Bur- 
gundian party, was now practically separated from her husband, 
and was replaced by a young Burgundian lady, Odette de Champ- 
divers. Isabeau of Bavaria was freely accused of intrigue with 
the duke of Orleans. The relations between John the Fearless and 
the duke of Orleans became more embittered, and on Nov. 23, 
1407, Orleans was murdered in the streets of Paris at the instiga- 
tion of his rival. The young duke Charles of Orleans formed 
alliances with the dukes of Berry, Bourbon and Brittany, and 
others who formed the party known as the Armagnacs {see 
Armagnac), against the Burgundians who had gained the upper 
hand in the royal council. In 1411 John the Fearless contracted 
an alliance with Henry IV. of England, and civil war began in 
the autumn, but in 1412 the Armagnacs in their turn sought Eng- 
lish aid, and, by promising the sovereignty of Aquitaine to the 
English king, gave John the opportunity of posing as defender of 
France. In Paris the Burgundians were hand in hand with the 
corporation of the butchers, who were the leaders of the Parisian 
populace. The malcontents, who took their name from one of 
their number, Caboche, penetrated into the palace of the dauphin 
Louis, and demanded the surrender of the unpopular members of 
his household. A royal ordinance, promising reforms in adminis- 
tration, was promulgated on May 27, 1413, and some of the royal 
advisers were executed. The king and the dauphin, powerless in 
the hands of Duke John and the Parisians, appealed secretly to 
the Armagnac princes for deliverance. They entered Paris in 
September; the ordinance extracted by the Cabochiens was 
rescinded, and many of the insurgents were banished from the dty. 

In the next year Henry V. of England, after concluding an 
alliance with Burgundy, resumed the pretensions of Edward IIL 
to the crown of France, and in 1415 followed the disastrous battle 
of Agincourt. The two elder sons of Charles VI., Louis, duke of 
Guienne, and John, duke of Touraine, died in 1415 and 1417, and 
Charles, count of Ponthieu, became heir apparent. Paris was 
governed by Bernard of Armagnac, constable of France, who 
expelled all suspected of Burgundian sympathies and treated Paris 
like a conquered city. Queen Isabeau was imprisoned at Tours, 
but escaped to Burgundy. The capture of Paris by the Bur- 
gundians on May 29, 1418, was followed by a series of horrible 
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massacres of the Aimagnacs; and in July Duke John and Isabeau, 
who assumed the title of regent, entered Paris. Meanwhile Henry 

V. had completed the conquest of Normandy. The murder of 
John the Fearless in 1419 under the eyes of the dauphin Charles 
threw the Burgundians definitely into the arms of the English, 
and his successor Philip the Good, in concert with Queen Isabeau, 
concluded (1420) the treaty of Troyes with Henry V., who be- 
came master of France, Charles VI. had long been of no account 
in the government, and the state of neglect in which he existed at 
Senlis induced Henry V. to undertake the re-organization of his 
household. He came to Paris in Sept. 1422, and died on Oct. 21. 

Bibliography. — ^The chief authorities for the reign of Charles 

VI. are: Chronica Caroli VI,, written by a monk of Saint Denis, 

commissioned officially to write the history of his time, ed. by 
C. Bellaguet with a French trans. (6 vols. 1839-52); Jean Juvenal 
des Ursins, Chronique, printed by D. Godefroy in Hisioire de Charles 
V!. (1653), chiefly an abridgment of the monk of St. Denis's narrative; 
a fragment of the Grandes Chroniques de Saint Denis covering the 
years 1381-83 (ed. J. Pichon, 1864) ; corres. of Charles VI. printed by 
Champollion-Figeac in Letires de rois, vol. ii. ; Choix de pieces Mdiies 
rel, au rigne de Charles VI. (2 vols. 1863-64), ed. by L. Douet d’Ar q 
for the Society de I’Histoire de France; J. Froissart, Chroniques; 
Enguerrand de Monstrelet, Chroniques, covering the first half of the 
15th century (Eng. trans. 4 vols. 1809) ; Chronique des quatre 
premiers Valois, by an unknown author, ed. S. Luce (1862). See 
also E. LavLsse, Hist, de France, iv. 267 seq.; E. Petit, “S^jours de 
Charles VI.*’ Bull, du com, des travaux hist. (1893) ; Vallet de Viriville, 
^'Isabeau de Baviere,” Revue Francaise (1858-59); M. Thibaut, 
Isabeau de Bavitre (1903) ; F. Funck-Brentano, Le Moyen Age (Eng. 
Trans. The Middle ch. xix. and bibl. there given (1922). 

CHARLES Vn. (1403-1461), king of France, fifth son of 
Charles VI. and Isabeau of Bavaria, was born in Paris on Feb. 
22, 1403. The count of Ponthieu, as he was called in his boy- 
hood, was betrothed in 1413 to Mary of Anjou, daughter of 
Louis II., duke of Anjou and king of Sicily, and spent the next 
two years at the Angevin court. He received the duchy of Tou- 
raine in 1416, and in the next year the death of his brother John 
made him dauphin of France. He became lieutenant-general of 
the kingdom in 1417. He became regent in Dec. 1418, but his 
authority in northern France was paralysed in 1419 by the murder 
of John the Fearless, duke of Burgundy, in his presence at 
Montereau. Although the deed was not apparently premeditated, 
as the English and Burgundians declared, it ruined Charles’s 
cause for the time. He was disinherited by the treaty of Troyes 
in 1420, and at the time of his father’s death in 1422 had retired 
to Mehun-sur-Yevre, near Bourges, which had been the nominal 
seat of government since 1418. He was recognized as king in 
Touraine, Berry and Poitou, in Languedoc and other provinces 
of southern France; but the English power in the north was 
presently increased by the provinces of Champagne and Maine, as 
the result of the victories of Crevant (1423) and Verneuil’ (1424). 
The Armagnac administrators who had been driven out of Paris 
by the duke of Bedford gathered round the young king, nicknamed 
the “king of Bourges,” but he was weak in body and mind, and 
was under the domination of Jean Louvet and Tanguy du Chastel, 
the instigators of the murder of John the F'earless, and other dis- 
credited partisans. The power of these favourites was shaken 
by the influence of the queen’s mother, Yolande of Aragon, 
duchess of Anjou. She sought the alliance of John V., duke of 
Brittany, who, however, vacillated throughout his life between the 
English and French alliance, concerned chiefly to maintain the 
independence of his duchy. His brother, Arthur of Brittany, earl 
of Wchmond (comte de Richemont), was reconciled with the 
king, and became constable in 1425, with the avowed intention of 
making peace between Charles VII. and the duke of Burgundy. 
Richemont caused the assassination of Charles’s favourites Pierre 
de Giac and Le Camus de Beaulieu, and imposed one of his own 
choosing, Georges de 4 a Tremoille, an adventurer who rapidly 
usurped the constable’s power. For five years (1427-32) a private 
war between these two exhausted the Armagnac forces, and central 
France returned to anarchy. 

Meanwhile Bedford had established settled government throi^b- 
out the north of France, and in 1428 he advanced to the siege 
of Orleans. For the movement which was to lead to the deliver- 
ance of France from the English invaders, see Joan of Arc. The 
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siege of Orleans was raised by her efforts on May 8, 1429, and 
two months later Charles VII. was crowned at Reims. But the 
court put every difficulty in the way of her military career, and 
received the news of her capture before Compi^gne (1430) with 
indifference. No measures were taken for her deliverance or her 
ransom, and Normandy and the Isle of France remained in Eng- 
lish hands. Fifteen years of anarchy and civil war intervened 
before peace was restored. The duke of Bedford died in 1435, 
and in the same year Philip the Good of Burgundy concluded a 
treaty with Charles VII. at Arras, after fruitless negotiations for 
an English treaty. From this time Charles’s policy was strength- 
ened. La Tremoille had been assassinated in 1433 by the con- 
stable’s orders, with the connivance of Yolande of Aragon. For 
his former favourites were substituted energetic advisers, his 
brother-in-law Charles of Anjou, Dunois (the famous bastard of 
Orleans), Pierre de Breze, Richemont and others. Richemont 
entered Paris on April 13, 1436, and in the next five years the 
finance of the country was re-established on a settled basis. 
Charles himself commanded the troops who captured Pontoise in 
1441, and in 1442 he made a successful expedition in the south. 

Meanwhile the princes of the blood and the great nobles made 
a formidable league against the crown in 1440 which included 
Charles I., duke of Bourbon, John II., duke of Alen(;on, John IV. 
of Armagnac, and the dauphin, afterwards Louis XI. The re- 
volt broke out in Poitou in 1440 and was known as the Praguerie. 
Charles VII. repressed the rising, and finally bought over the rebel 
nobles individually by considerable concessions. In 1444 a truce 
was concluded with England at Tours, and Charles proceeded to 
organize a regular army. The central authority was gradually 
made effective. Domestic troubles in their own country weakened 
the English in France. The conquest of Normandy was com- 
pleted by the battle of Formigny (April 15, 1450). Guienne was 
conquered in 1451 by Dunois, but not subdued, and another ex- 
pedition was necessary in 1453, when Talbot was defeated and 
slain at Castillon. Meanwhile in 1450 Charles VII. had resolved 
on the rehabilitation of Joan of Arc. This was granted in 1456 
by the Holy See. The only foothold retained by the Engli.sh on 
French ground was Calais. The change which made Charles take 
an active part in public affairs is said to have been largely due 
to the influence of Agnes Sorel, who became his mistress in 1444 
and died in 1450. She was the first to play a public and political 
role as mistress of a king of France. Pierre dc Br6ze, who had 
had a large share in the repression of the Praguerie, obtained 
through her a dominating influence over the king. Charles and 
Rene of Anjou retired from court, and the greater part of the 
members of the king’s council were drawn from the bourgeois 
classes. The most famous of all these was Jacques Coeur.(9.i;.). 
It was by the zeal of these councillors that Charles obtained the 
surname of “The Well-Served.” 

Charles VII. continued his father’s general policy in church 
matters. He desired to preserve as far as possible the liberties of 
the Gallican church. With the council of Constance (1414-18) 
the great schism was practically healed. Charles, while careful 
to protest against its renewal, supported the anti-papal con- 
tentions of the French members of the council of Basle (1431-49), 
and in 1438 he promulgated the Pragmatic Sanction at Bourges, 
by which the patronage of ecclesiastical benefices was removed 
from the Holy See, while certain interventions of the royal power 
were admitted. Bishops and abbots were to be elected, in ac- 
cordance with ancient custom, by their clergy. After the English 
had evacuated French territory Charles still had to cope with 
feudal revolt, and with the hostility of the dauphin, who was in 
open revolt in 1446, and for the next ten years ruled like an in- 
dependent sovereign in Dauphine. He took refuge in 1457 with 
Charles’s most formidable enemy, Philip of Burgundy. Charles 
VII. nevertheless found means to prevent Philip from attaining 
his ambitions in Lorraine and in Germany. But the dauphin suc- 
ceeded in embarrassing his father’s policy at home and abroad, and 
had his own party in the court itself. Charles VII. died at Mehun- 
sur-Yivre on July 22, 1461. He believed that he was poisoned by 
his son, who calinot, however, be accused of anything more than 
an eager expectation of his death. 
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Bibuography. — The histor>' of the reign of Charles VII. has been 
written by two modem historians — ^Vallet de Virivilley Histoire de 
Charles VII. , . . et de son ipopque (3 vols., 1862-65), and G. du 
Fresne de Bcaucourt, Hist, de Charles VII. (6 vols., 1881-91), which 
gives a detailed bibliography. There is abundant contemporary mate- 
rial. The herald, Jacques le Bouvier or Berry (b. 1386), whose 
Chroniegues du feu roi Charles VII. was first printed in 1528 as the 
work of Alain Chartier, was an eye-witness of many of the events he 
described. The Histoire de Charles VII. by Jean Chartier, historiog- 
rapher-royal from 1437 was re-edited by Vallet de Viriville (3 vols., 

1858-59). 

CHARLES Vin, (1470-1498), king of France, was the only 
son of Louis XI. On the death of Louis XI. in 1483 Charles, a 
lad of 13, was absolutely incapable of governing. Until 1492 he 
abandoned the Government to his sister Anne of Beaujeu. In 
1491 he married Anne, duchess of Brittany. Urged by his favour- 
ite, fitienne de Vesc, he threw off the yoke of the Beaujeus, and 
at the same time discarded their wise and able policy. He pro- 
posed at first to claim the rights of the house of Anjou, to which 
Louis XI. had succeeded, on the kingdom of Naples, and to use 
this as a stepping-stone to the capture of Constantinople from 
the Turks and his own coronation as emperor of the East. He 
sacrificed everything to this adventurous policy, signed disastrous 
treaties to keep his hands free, and set out for Italy in 1494. On 
May 12, 1495, he entered Naples in great pomp, clothed in the 
imperial insignia. A general coalition was, however, formed 
against him, and he was forced to return to France. He was pre- 
paring a fresh expedition when he died on April 8, 1498. 

See Histoire de Charles VIII., roy de France, by G. de Jaligny, 
Andr6 de la Vigne, etc., edit. Godefroy (1684) ; C. De Cherrier, 
Histoire de Charles VIII. (1868) ; H. Fr. Delaborde, Expedition de 
Charles VIII. en Italie (1888) ; Anne de Beaujeu, roi de France (1926). 
For a complete bibliography see H. Hauser, Les Sources de Vhistoire 
de France, 1404-1610, vol. i. (1906) ; and E. Lavisse, Histoire de 
France, vol. v., part i., by H. Lemonnier (1903). 

CHARLES IX. ( 1550-1574), king of France, was the third 
son of Henry II. and Catherine de^ Medici. He became king in 
1560 by the death of his brother Francis II., but as he was only 
ten years old the power was in the hands of the queen-mother, 
Catherine. Charles seems to have been a youth of good parts, but 
he was left to his whims and to his taste for violent exercises; 
and the excesses to which he gave himself up ruined his health. 
Proclaimed of age on Aug. 17, 1563, he submitted docilely to the 
authority of his mother. In 1570 he was married to Elizabeth of 
Austria, daughter of Maximilian II. It was about this time that 
he dreamed of making a figure in the world. The successes of 
his brother, the duke of Anjou, at Jarnac and Moncontour had 
already caused him some jealousy. When Coligny came to court, 
he received him very warmly, and seemed at first to accept the 
idea of an intervention in the Netherlands against the Spaniards. 
For the upshot of this adventure see the article St. Bartholo- 
MEW; Massacre or. Charles was in these circumstances no 
hypocrite, but weak, hesitating and ill-balanced. The terrible 
events in which he had played a part transformed his character. 
He became melancholy, severe and taciturn. Undermined by 
fever, at the age of 20, he was a haunted man. He died on May 
30, 1574. By his mistress, Marie Touchet, he had one son, Charles, 
duke of Angouleme. Charles IX. bad a sincere love of letters, 
himself practised poetry, was the patron of Ronsard and the 
poets of the Pleiad, and granted privileges to the first academy 
founded by Antoine de Baif (afterwards the Acad6mie du Palais). 
He left a work on hunting, Trait 6 de la chasse royale, which was 
published in 1625, and reprinted in 1859. 

Bibliography. — The principal sources are contemporary memoirs 
and chronicles, and the published correspondence of Catherine de’ 
Medici, Marguerite de Valois and the Venetian ambassadors. See also 
S. Desjardins, Charles IX., Deux annies de rigne, 1570-1572 (1873) ; 
le comte de la Ferriere, Le XVI^ siicle et les Valois (1879); Jf. H. 
Mari^jol, **La R6forme et la Ligue,” in vol. v. of the Histoire de 
France (ed. E. Lavisse, 1904), which contains a bibliography for the 
reign; L. BatilTol, Le Sihae de la Renaissance (1909, Eng. trans. 
1916) ; L. Romier, Catholiques et Huguenots d la cour de Charles IX. 
(2924). See also Catherine de’ Medicis, Coliony, etc. 

CHARLES X, (1757-1836), king of France from 1824 to 
1830, was the fourth child of the dauphin Louis, son of Louis XV. 
and of Marie Josepbe of Saxony. He was known before his acces* 


sion as Charles Philippe, count of Artois. At the age of x6 he 
married Marie Thdrise of Savoy, sister-in-law of his brother, the 
count of Provence (Louis XVIII.). His youth was passed in 
scandalous dissipation, which drew upon himself and bis coterie 
the detestation of the people of Paris. Prior to the revolution 
he took only a minor part in politics, but when it broke out he 
soon became, with the queen, the chief of the reactionary party at 
court. In July 1789 he left France and became leader of the 
dmigrds. In 1795 he attempted to aid the royalist rising of La 
Vendde, landing at the island of Yeu. But he refused to advance 
farther and returned to England, settling first in London, then in 
Holyrood palace at Edinburgh and afterwards at Hartwell. There 
he remained until 1813, returning to France in Feb. 1814, and 
entering Paris in April, in the track of the Allies. 

I During the reign of bis brother, Louis XVIIL, he was the leader 
of the ultra-royalists, the party of extreme reaction. On succeed- 
ing to the throne in Sept. 1824 he won a passing popularity. But 
his coronation at Reims, with all the gorgeous ceremonial of the 
old regime, proclaimed his intention of ruling as the Most Chris- 
tian King, by divine right. It was soon apparent that the weight 
of the crown would be consistently thrown into the scale of the 
reactionary forces. The imigrds were awarded a milliard as com- 
pensation for their confiscated lands; and Galileans and Liberals 
alike were offended by measures which threw increased power into 
the hands of the Jesuits and Ultramontanes. In a few months 
there were disquieting signs of the growing unpopularity of the 
king. The royal princesses were insulted in the streets; and on 
April 29, 1825 Charles, when reviewing the National Guard, was 
met with cries from the ranks of *‘Down with the ministers!” 
His reply was, next day, a decree disbanding the citizen army. 

In 1829 Charles consented unwillingly to try a policy of com- 
promise. Vill^e’s successor was the vicomte de Martignac, who 
took Decazes for his model; and in the speech from the throne 
Charles declared that the happiness of France depended on “the 
sincere union of the royal authority with the liberties consecrated 
by the charter.” But Charles had none of the patience and com- 
mon sense which had enabled Louis XVIII. to play with decency 
the part of a constitutional king. “I would rather hew wood,” he 
exclaimed, “than be a king under the conditions of the king of 
England;” and when the Liberal opposition obstructed all the 
measures proposed by a ministry not selected from the parlia- 
mentary majority, he lost patience. ‘T told you,” he said, “that 
there was no coming to terms with these men.” Martignac was 
dismissed; and Prince Jules de Polignac, the very incarnation of 
clericalism and reaction, was called to the helm of state. 

A formidable agitation sprang up, which only served to make 
the king more obstinate. In opening the session of 1830 he de- 
clared that he would “find the power” to overcome the obstacles 
placed in his path by “culpable manoeuvres.” The reply of the 
chambers was a protest against “the unjust distrust of the senti- 
ment and reason of France”; whereupon they were first prorogued, 
and on May 16 dissolved. The result of the new elections was a 
large increase in the opposition; and Charles, on the advice of 
his ministers, determined on a virtual suspension of the constitu- 
tion. On July 25 were issued the famous “four ordinances” which 
were the immediate cause of the revolution. 

With singular fatuity Charles had taken no precautions in view 
of a violent outbreak. Marshal Marmont, who commanded the 
scattered troops in Paris, had receive no orders, beyond a jesting 
command from the duke of Angoul^e to place them under arms 
“as some windows might be broken.” At the beginning of the 
revolution Charles was at St. Cloud, whence on the news of the 
fighting he withdrew first to Versailles and then to JRambouillet. 
On learning of the success of the revolutionaries he abdicated in 
favour of his grandson, the duke of Bordeaux (comte de Cbam- 
bord), and appointed Louis Philippe, duke of Orleans, lieutenant- 
general of the kingdom (July 30). But, on the news of Louis 
Philippe’s acceptance of the crown, he gave up the contest and 
began a dignified retreat to the sea-coast. Beyond sending a corps 
of observation to follow his movements, the new government did 
nothing to arrest his escape. He took ship at Cherbourg for 
England on Aug. x6. For a time he returned to Holyrood j^ce 
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at Edinburgh, which was again placed at his disposal. He died 
at Goritz, whither he had gone for his health, on Nov. 6, 1836. 

The best that can be said of Charles X. is that, if he did not 
know how to rule, he knew how to cease to rule. 

See Alphonse de Lamartine, Hist, de la restauration (1851-52) ; 
Louis Blanc, Hist, de dix arts, 1830-1840 (1842-44) ; G.I. de Montbel, 
Demise l^poque de Vhisi. de Cnarles X., 5th ed. (1840) ; Theodore 
Anne, Mitnoires, souvenirs, et anecdotes sur rintMeur du palais de 
Charles X. et les ivhiements de 1813 d 1830 (1831) ; Journal de Saint-- 
Cloud d Cherbourg; P. V6drenne, Vie de Charles X. (1879); Petit, 
Charles X. (1886) ; P. L. F. Villeneuve, Charles X. et Louis XIX. en 
exil Mitnoires inidits (1889); Imbert de Saint-Amand, La tour de 
Charles X. (1S92). 

CHARLES 1. (1288-1342), Jdng of Hungary, the son of 
Charles Martell of Naples, and Clemencia, daughter of the 
emperor Rudolph, was known as Charles Robert before his en* 
thronement as king of Hungary in 1309. He claimed the Hun- 
garian Crown, as the grandson of Stephen V., under the banner of 
the pope, and was crowned at Esztergom after the death of the 
last Arpad, Andrew III, (1301), but was forced the same year to 
surrender the Crown to Wenceslaus II. of Bohemia (1289- 
1306), who in 1305 transferred his rights to Duke Otto of Bavaria. 
Duke Otto was taken prisoner by the Hungarians and Charles was 
enthroned at Budapest on June 15, 1309, though his installation 
was not regarded as valid till he was crowned with the sacred 
crown (which was recovered from the robber barons) at Szekes- 
fehervar on Aug. 27, 1310. After three years of warfare Charles 
at length put down all the elements of rapine and disorder at 
Rozgony (June 15, 1312). His foreign policy aimed at the aggran- 
dizement of his family, but Hungary also benefited greatly from it. 
His most successful achievement was the union with Poland for 
mutual defence against the Habsburgs and the Czechs, which was 
accomplished by the Convention of Trencsen (1335), confirmed 
the same year at the brilliant Congress of Visegrdd, where all the 
princes of Central Europe met to compose their differences. The 
result of the congress was a combined attack by the Magyars 
and the Poles upon the emperor Louis and his ally Albert of Aus- 
tria, which was decided in Charles’s favour in 1337. Charles 
wished to unite the kingdoms of Hungary and Naples under his 
eldest son Louis, but was frustrated by Venice and the pope, who 
feared that Hungary might become the dominant Adriatic Power, 
He was, however, compensated for this disappointment by bis 
compact (1339) with his ally and brother-in-law, Casimir of 
Poland, whereby it was agreed that Louis should succeed to the 
throne of Poland on the death of the childless Casimir. Charles 
was a statesman of the first rank, who not only raised Hungary 
once more to the rank of a great Power, but enriched and civilized 
her. In character be was pious, courtly and valiant, popular alike 
With the nobility and the middle classes, whose increasing wel- 
fare he did so much to promote, and much beloved by the clergy. 
His court was famous throughout Europe as a school of chivalry. 

Three sons, Louis, Andrew and Stephen survived him. He died 
on July 16, 1342, and was laid beside the high altar at Sz^kesfeh- 
ervar, the ancient burial place of the Arpads. 

See B^la Ker6kgyart6, The Hungarian Royal Court under the House 
of Anjou (Hung.) (Budapest, 1881) ; Rationes CoUectorum Pontif. in 
Hungarta (Budapest, 1887) ; Diplomas of the Angevin Period, edit. 
Imre Nagy (Hung, and Lat.) vols. i.-iii. (Budapest, 1878, etc.). 

CHARLES L (1226-1285), king of Naples and Sicily and 
count of Anjou, was the seventh child of Louis VIII. of France 
and Blanche of Castile. Louis died a few months after Charles’s 
birth and was succeeded by his son Louis IX. (St. Louis), and on 
the death in 1232 of the third son, John, count of Anjou and 
Maine, those fiefs were conferred on Charles. In 1246 he married 
Beatrice, daughter and heiress of Raymond Berenger V., the 
last count of Provence, and after defeating James I. of Aragon 
and other rivals with the help of his brother, the French king, 
he took possession of his new county. In 1248 he accompanied 
Louis in the crusade to Egypt, but on the defeat of the Crusaders 
he was taken prisoner with his brother. Shortly afterwards he 
was ransomed, and returned to Provence in 1250. Charles’s «n- 
bition aimed at wider fields, and he extended his influence by the 
subjugation of Marseille in 1257, and two years later several com- 
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munes of Piedmont recognized his suzerainty. In 1262 Pope 
Urban IV. determined to destroy the power of the Hohenstaufen 
in Italy, and offered the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, in consid- 
eration of a yearly tribute, to Charles of Anjou. After long nego- 
tiations he accepted the Sicilian and Neapolitan crowns, and in 
1264 Le sent a first expedition of Provencals to Italy; he also 
collected a large army and navy in Provence and France with the 
help of King Louis, and by an alliance with the cities of Lom- 
bardy was able to send part of his force overland. Pope Clement 
IV. confirmed the Sicilian agreement on conditions even more 
favourable to Charles, who sailed in 1265, and conferred on the 
expedition all the privileges of a crusade. After narrowly escaping 
capture by Manfred s fleet he reached Rome safely, where he was 
crowned king of the Two Sicilies. The land army arrived soon 
afterwards, and on Feb. 26, 1266, Charles encountered his rival 
Manfred the bastard of the emperor Frederick II., at Benevento 
(g.v.), where after a hard-fought battle Manfred was defeated and 
killed, and the whole kingdom was soon in Charles’s possession. 
Then Conradin, Frederick’s grandson and last legitimate de- 
scendant of the Hohenstaufen, came into Italy, where he found 
many partisans among the Ghibellines of Lombardy and Tuscany, 
and among Manfred’s former adherents in the south. He was 
totally defeated by Charles at Tagliacozzo (Aug. 23, 1268) ; taken 
prisoner, he was tried as a rebel and executed at Naples. 

Charles was now one of the most powerful sovereigns of Eu- 
rope, for besides ruling over Provence and Anjou and the king- 
dom of the Two Sicilies, he was imperial vicar of Tuscany, lord 
of many cities of Lombardy and Piedmont, and as the pipe’s 
favourite practically arbiter of the papal states, especially during 
the interregnum between the death of Clement IV. (1268) and 
the election of Gregory X. (1272). In 1272 he took part with 
Louis IX. in a crusade to north Africa. The election of Rudolph 
of Habsburg as German king, and that of Nicholas III. to the 
Holy See (1277), diminished Charles’s power, for the new pope 
set himself to compose the difference between Guelphs and Ghibel- 
lines in the Italian cities, but at his death Charles secured the 
election of his henchman Martin IV. (1281), who recommenced 
persecuting the Ghibellines. But the cruelty of the French rulers 
of Sicily provoked in 1282 the rebellion known as the Sicilian 
Vespers (see Vespers, Sicilian). Charles determined to subju- 
gate the island and sailed with his fleet for Messina. The city 
held out until Peter III. of Aragon arrived in Sicily, and a Sicilian- 
Otalan fleet under the Calabrese admiral, Ruggiero di Lauria, 
completely destroyed that of Charles. In May 1284 Ruggiero di 
Lauria appeared before Naples and destroyed another Angevin 
fleet commanded by Charles’s son, who was taken prisoner. 
Charles came to Naples with a new fleet from Provence, and 
was preparing to invade Sicily again, when he died at Foggia on 
Jan. 7, 1285. An extremely able soldier and a skilful .statesman, 
his inordinate ambition and his cruelty created enemies on all 
.sides, and led to the collapse of the edifice of dominion which he 
had raised. 

CHARLES II. (1250-1309), king of Naples and Sicily, 
son of Charles I., had been captured by Ruggiero di Lauria in 
the naval battle at Naples in 1284, and when his father died he 
was still a prisoner in the hands of Peter of Aragon. In 1288 
Charles was liberated on the understanding that he was to retain 
Naples alone, Sicily being left to the Aragonese, and to induce his 
cousin Charles of Valois to renounce the kingdom of Aragon given 
to him by Pope Martin IV. He went to Rieti, where the new 
pope Nicholas IV. immediately absolved him from all the condi- 
tions he had sworn to observe, crowned him king of the Two 
Sicilies (1289), and excommunicated Alphonso, while Charles of 
Valois, in alliance with Castile, prepared to take possession of 
Aragon. Alphonso III., the Aragonese king, being hard pressed, 
had to promise to withdraw the troops he had sent to help his 
brother James in Sicily, to renounce all rights over the island, and 
pay a tribute to the Holy Sec. But Alphonso died childless in 1291 
before the treaty could be carried out, and James took possession 
of Aragon, leaving the government of Sicily to the third brother 
Frederick. Thg new pope Boniface VIII., elected in 1294 at Naples 
under the auspices of King Charles, mediated between the latter 
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and James, and a most dishonourable treaty was signed. An attempt 
was made to bribe Frederick into consenting to the arrangement, 
but being backed up by his people he refused, and was after- 
wards crowned king of Sicily. The ensuing war was fought with 
great fury and peace was not made until 1302 at Caltabellotta, 
Charles II. giving up all rights to Sicily and agreeing to the mar- 
riage of his daughter Leonora to King Frederick ; the treaty was 
ratified by the pope in 1303. Charles died in Aug. 1309, and was 
succeeded by his son Robert. 

Bibliography. — A. de Saint-Priest, Histoire de la conquete de 
Naples par Charles d* Anjou (4 vols., 1847-49) ; S. de Sismondi, in 
Histoire des ripubliques italiennes, vol. ii. (Brussels, 1838), gives a . 
good general sketch; R. Stcrnfcld, Karl von Anjou als Graf von 
Provence (1888) ; Charles’s connection with north Italy is dealt with 
in Merkel’s La Dominazione di Carlo d'Angid in Piemonte e in , 
Lombardia (Turin, 1891), while the R. Deputazione di Storia Patria 
Toscana has recently published a Codice diplomatico delle relazioni 
di Carlo dWngib con la Toscano; by Durricn, Archives angevines de 
Naples (Toulouse, 1866-1867). M. Amari's La Guerra del Vespro 
Siciliano (8th ed., Florence, 1876) is a valuable history, but is prej- 
udiced and should be compared with L. Cadier’s Essai sur Vadminis- 
tration du royaume de Sidle sous Charles I et Charles II d* Anjou (1891, 
Bibl. des Scales franQaises d*Athhnes et de Rome, fasc. 59), which con- 
tains many documents. 

CHARLES II. (1332-1387), called The Bad, king of Navarre 
and count of Evreux, was a son of Jeanne II., queen of Navarre, 
by her marriage with Philip, count of Evreux. He succeeded his 
mother in 1349, and in 1352 married Jeanne, daughter of John 
II. of France. Trouble soon arose between King John and his 
son-in-law. The promised dowry had not been paid, and the 
county of Angouleme, formerly belonging to Jeanne of Navarre, 
was then in the possession of John’s favourite, the constable 
Charles la Cerda. In Jan. 1354 the constable was assassinated, 
and John was forced to make a treaty at Mantes and to compen- 
sate Charles for the loss of Angouleme by a large grant of lands, 
chiefly in Normandy, In Normandy, Charles was partly re- 
sponsible for some unrest, and in April 1356 was seized by the 
French king at Rouen, remaining in captivity until Nov. 1357, 
after John became a prisoner in England. Charles was then con- 
sidered by fitienne Marcel and his party as a suitable rival to the 
dauphin, afterwards King Charles V. Peace was made, but the 
dauphin’s failure to restore to Charles his confiscated estates led 
to war, quickly followed by a new treaty, after which Charles 
took part in suppressing the peasant rising known as the Jac- 
querie, However, in June 1358, he returned to Paris, and became 
captain-general of the city, which was soon besieged by the 
dauphin. Charles left Paris just before the murder of Marcel in 
July and continued his alternate policy of war and peace, until 
the conclusion of the treaty of Bretigny in May 1360, deprived 
him of the alliance of the English, and compelled him to make 
peace with King John. When the duchy of Burgundy became 
vacant in Nov. 1361, Charles made an unsuccessful claim for it. 

In July 1362, in alliance with Pedro the Cruel, king of Castile, 
he invaded Aragon, soon deserting his new ally for Peter IV., 
king of Aragon. In turn he made treaties with the kings of Cas- 
tile and Aragon, until he signed a treaty with Edward of England, 
and then in 1371 he allied himself with Charles V. of France. He 
was accused of attempting to poison the king of France and other 
prominent persons, and of other crimes; his French estates were 
seized and Cherbourg surrendered. After the death of Charles V., 
in 1380, the king of Navarre did not interfere in the internal af- 
fairs of France. His lands in France were handed over to his 
eldest son Charles, who governed them with the consent of the 
new king, Charles VI. Charles died on Jan. 1, 1387, and was suc- 
ceeded by his eldest son Charles; one of his daughters, Jeanne, 
became the wife of Henry IV. of England. 

See D. F. Sccousse, Memoires pour servir d Vhistoire de Charles II. 
roi de Navarre (1755-68) ; Jean Froissart, Chroniques, ed. by S. Luce 
and G. Raynaud (1869-97) ; E. Meyer, Charles II. roi de Navarre et la 
Normandie au XIV^, sidcle (1898) ; R. Delachenal, Premieres nigocia- 
Hons de Charles le Mauvais avec les Anglais (1900) and E. Lavisse, 
Histoire de France, t. iv. (1902). 

CHARLES ni# (1361-1425), called The Noble, king of 
Navarre and count of Evreux, was the eldest son of Charles II. 
the Bad {q.v.), and was married in 1375 to Leonoia, daughter of 
Henry II., king of Castile. He became king of Navarre in 1387, 


and, in contrast to his father’s reign, his was a period of peace and 
order. In 1393 be regained Cherbourg, which had been handed 
over by Charles II. to Richard II. of England, and in 1403 ex- 
changed it for certain other lands in France. He was created 
duke of Nemours and made a peer of France. He died at Olite 
on Sept. 8, 1425. After the death of his two sons in 1402 the king 
secured his kingdom for his daughter Blanche (d. 1441), who 
took for her second husband John, afterwards John II., ^ng of 
Aragon; and the cortes of Navarre swore to recognize Charles 
{q,v.), prince of Viana, her son by this marriage, as king after 
his mother’s death. 

CHARLES (Karl Eitel; in Rum. Carol), king of Ruma- 
nia (1839-1914), second son of Prince Karl Anton of Hohenzol- 
lern-Sigmaringen, was born on April 20, 1839. He was educated 
at Dresden (1850-1856), and passed through his university course 
at Bonn. Entering the Prussian army in 1857, he served in the 
Danish war of 1864, and received instruction in strategy from 
General von Moltke. He afterwards travelled in France, Italy, 
Spain and Algeria. He was a captain in the 2nd regiment of 
Prussian Dragoon Guards when he was elected hospodar or prince 
of Rumania on April 20, 1866, after the compulsory abdication 
of Prince Alexander John Cuza. Regarded at first with distrust 
by Turkey, Russia and Austria, he rapidly gained general recog- 
nition; but he had to contend for ten years with fierce party 
struggles between the Conservatives and the Liberals. 

During this period, however, Charles displayed great tact in 
his dealings with both parties, and kept his country in the path 
of administrative and economic reform, organizing the army, de- 
veloping the railways, and establishing commercial relations with 
foreign powers. The sympathy of Rumania with France in the 
Franco-Prussian War of 1870, and the consequent interruption of 
certain commercial undertakings, led to a hostile movement 
against Prince Charles, which, being fostered by Russia, made 
him resolve to abdicate; and it was with difficulty that he was 
t>ersuaded to remain. In the Russo-Turkish War of 1877-78 he 
joined the Russians before Plevna {q,v.), and being placed in 
command of the combined Russian and Rumanian forces, forced 
Osman Pasha to surrender. As a consequence of the prince’s vig- 
orous action the independence of Rumania, which had been pro- 
claimed in May 1877, was confirmed by various treaties in 1878, 
and recognized by (Ireat Britain, France and Germany in 1880. 
On March 26, 1881, he was proclaimed king of Rumania, and, 
with his consort, was crowned on May 22 following. From that 
time he pursued a successful career in home and foreign policy, 
and greatly improved the financial and military position of his 
country; while his appreciation of the fine arts was shown by 
his formation of an important collection of paintings of all schools 
in his palaces at Sina’ia and Bucharest. For an account of the 
events of his reign, see Balkan Wars and Rumania. On Nov. i 
1869 he married Princess Elizabeth {q.v.), a daughter of Prince 
Hermann of Wied, widely known under her literary name of 
“Carmen Sylva.” As the only child of the marriage, a daughter, 
died in 1874, the succession was finally settled upon the king’s 
nephew, Prince Ferdinand of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen {see 
Ferdinand I.). He died at the castle of Pelesh, Rumania, on 
Oct. 10, 1914. 

The official life of King Charles, mainly his own composition, 
Aus dem Leben Kdnig Karls von Rumdnien (Stuttgart, 1894-1900, 

4 vok.), deals mainly with political history. See for an account of 
his domestic life, M. Kremnitz, Kiinig Karl von Rumdnien: Bin 
Lebensbild (Breslau, 1903). 

CHARLES !!• (1661-1700), king of Spain, the son of Philip 
rV. by his second marriage with Maria, daughter of the emperor 
Ferdinand III., was born on Nov. ii, 1661. Weak, indolent and 
almost imbecile from his birth, Charles was brought up under 
the tutelage of his Austrian mother, who was later exiled from 
court by the younger Don John of Austria, a natural son of 
Philip IV. In 1679, Charles married Maria Louisa of Orleans, 
thereby satisfying French interests, which were still more ad- 
vanced by his acceptance of the Treaty of Ratisbon, June 1684. 
On the death of the French princess in the stifling atmosphere of 
the Spanish court, Charles married Maria Ana of Neuberg in 
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1689, and Austrian interests were again promoted. Always de- 
crepit in mind and body, the king, driven wild by the conflict 
between his wish to transmit his inheritance to “the illustrious 
house of Austria,” his own kin, and the belief instilled into him 
by the partisans of the French claimant that only the power of 
Louis XIV. could avert the dismemberment of the empire, was 
at last reduced to an abject condition. Under pressure from the 
cardinal archbishop of Toledo, Portocarrero, he finally made a 
will in favour of Philip, duke of Anjou, grandson of Louis XIV., 
thereby ending the inglorious line of the Spanish Habsburgs. He 
died on Nov. i, 1700. 

See M. de Villars, Lettres (1868) ; P. dc Villars, Mimoires de la 
Cour d*Espagne (1893); G. Maura Gamaza, Carlos II, y su Corte, 
2 vols. (1915) • (For a genealogical table of the Spanish Habsburgs, 
see Habsburg.) 

CHARLES ni. (1716-1788), king of Spain, bom on Jan. 20, 
1716, was the first son of the second marriage of Philip V. with 
Elizabeth Farnese of Parma. In 1732 he was sent to rule as duke 
of Parma by right of his mother, and two years later, 1734, made 
himself master of Naples and Sicily and began there the work of 
internal reform which he afterwards continued in Spain. On the 
death of his half-brother Ferdinand VI. he became king of Spain 
and resigned the Two Sicilies to his third son, Ferdinand. 

As king of Spain his foreign policy was disastrous. His strong 
family feeling and his detestation of England, which was un- 
checked after the death of his wife, Maria Amelia, daughter of 
Frederick Augustus II. of Saxony, in 1760, led him into the Family 
Compact with France. Spain was entangled in the close of the 
Seven Years’ War, to her great loss. In 1779 he was, somewhat 
reluctantly, led to join France and the American insurgents against 
England. His internal government was on the whole beneficial to 
the country. He improved sanitation, suppressed lawlessness, en- 
couraged trade and industry, and constructed roads and canals. 
Although a sincere Roman Catholic, he consented to the expulsion 
of the Jesuits from Spain, reduced the number of idle clergy, and 
rendered the Inquisition ineffectual. When he died on Dec. 14, 
1788, Charles, the greatest of the Spanish Bourbons, left the repu- 
tation of an enlightened monarch. 

Bibliography. — See M. Danvila y Collado, Reign of Charles III, 
(6 vols.), in the Hisloria General de Espaha de la Real Academia 
de la Hisloria (1892, etc.) ; J. Addison, Charles the Third of Spain 
(1900) ; F. Rousseau, Rigne de Charles III, d'Espagne (1907). 

CHARLES IV. (1748-1819), king of Spain, second son of 
Charles III. and his wife Maria Amelia of Saxony, was born on 
Nov. II, 1748. The elder brother was set aside as imbecile and 
epileptic. Charles married Maria Luisa of Parma, his first cousin, 
who, on his succession to the throne in 1788, directed affairs with 
the assistance of her lover Godoy (q.v.). The king was too sloth- 
ful to have more than a passive part in the direction of his own 
Government. If he ever understood that his kingdom was treated 
as a mere dependence by France, he consoled himself with a be- 
lief in his divine right and the sanctity of his person. When he 
was told that his son Ferdinand was appealing to Napoleon against 
Godoy, he took the side of the favourite, and when the populace 
rose at Aranjuez in 1808 he abdicated to save the minister. He 
took refuge in France, and being imprisoned with his son he was 
with difficulty restrained from assaulting him. Finally he abdi- 
cated in favour of Napoleon and died at Rome on Jan. 20, 1819. 

See General Gomez de Arteche {Hisloria del Reinado de Carlos IV,) 
in the Hisloria General de Espaha de la Real Academia de la Hisloria 
(1892, etc.) ; A. Savine, L* Abdication de Bayonne, (1908). 

CHARLES IX. (1550-1611), king of Sweden, the youngest 
son of Gustavus Vasa and Margareto Lejonhufrud, was bom on 
Oct. 4, 1550. By his father’s will he received the duchy of Soder- 
manland (Sudermania) in 1560. In 1568 he and his brother 
John leii the rebellion against Eric XIV., but when John be- 
came king, as John III., the relations between the two brothers 
were strained. Duke Charles was the centre of the opposition to 
John’s attempts to romanize Sweden on the one hand, and he 
resisted all the king’s efforts to restrict his authority as duke of 
Sodermanland on the other, though in 1587 he was obliged to 
resign his claim to autonomy within his own duchy. The religious 
question came to a crisis on the death of John III. in 1592, when 


his eldest son, Sigismund, a devoted Catholic who was already 
king of Poland, succeeded to the throne of Sweden. Duke Charles 
came forward as the champion of the Protestant majority, who 
were alarmed lest Sigismund should attempt to re-catholicize 
Sweden; it was with his assent that they held the famous Synod or 
“Uppsala-mote” Feb. 1593, which proclaimed Sweden’s adherence 
to the Augsburg Confession; and when Sigismund arrived in 
Sweden Charles, who had governed jointly with the Estates during 
his absence, backed by an army, compelled him, before he could 
be crowned, to guarantee to maintain the Uppsala convention, 
thereby recognizing that Sweden was essentially a Protestant 
state. In Aug. 1594 when Sigismund left for Poland, Charles was 
left in control of affairs, and in 1595 he was elected regent by 
the Riksdag of Soderkdping. He ruled firmly, almost despotically. 
Roman Catholicism was suppressed. In May 1595 the peace of 
Teusin was concluded with Russia, who recognized Sweden’s title 
to Narva and Estonia. By 1597 however, the country was in a 
state of civil war. Charles had quarrelled with the council over 
their refusal to make war on Finland, whose ruler, Klas Fleming, 
refused to recognize Charles’s authority as opposed to that of 
Sigismund. Sigismund forbade the summoning of the Riksdag 
which supported Charles, and authorized the council to govern 
alone, but Charles summoned the Riksdag when the council was 
not sitting, and persuaded it to give him all the powers of govern- 
ment. He then sailed to Finland and captured Abo. Sigismund 
landed at Kalmar in Sweden with an army, in July 1598, but 
though large numbers of the nobles flocked to his standards he 
was regarded as a heretic by the majority of the Swedish nation. 
Charles defeated him at Stangebro on Sept. 25, 1598, after which 
he fled for aid to Poland, though he had promised to disband his 
forces and to abide by the decision of the Estates. He was for- 
mally deposed by the Riksdag in 1599, and on Feb. 24, 1600, the 
diet of Linkoping declared that he and his posterity had forfeited 
the Swedish throne, and passing over duke John, the second son 
of John III., a youth of ten, recognized Duke Charles as king under 
the title of Charles IX. 

Charles proceeded to conquer Finland, and to take cruel ven- 
geance on the nobles who had opposed him. He did not, however, 
style himself king until March 6, 1604, after Duke John had for- 
mally renounced his claim to the throne, and was not crowned 
until March 15, 1607. His short reign was a period of uninter- 
rupted warfare. In the long war with Poland (1600-60), begun 
in his reign, he was on the whole unsuccessful, his severe.st defeat 
being at Kirkholm (Sept. 1605) (.vee Chodktewicz). Sweden 
and Poland also supported rival claimants to the tsardom in Rus- 
sia. In 1610 Charles, who had concluded an alliance with the 
tsar Basil against Sigismund in 1609 and who aimed at obtaining 
the county of Keksholm for Sweden, sent an army under Jacob 
de la Gardie (q.v,) to Moscow. After his defeat by the Polish 
general, Zolkievski, at Klutsjino (June, 1610) and the collapse 
of Basil, de la Gardie seized Keksholm and Novgorod in 1611. 
In the same year Christian IV. of Denmark (q.v,) declared war 
on Sweden, partly as a result of Charles’s pretensions to Lapland, 
and his veto on trade with Riga and Kurland and his foundation 
of the city of Goteborg (Gothenburg), partly from an ambition to 
conquer Sweden. Christian besieged Kalmar (whence the name 
“Kalmar War,” given to this war). In July, 1611, Charles IX. 
fought an indecisive battle near that city, and on the 28th the 
castle of Kalmar was surrendered treacherously. Old and worn 
out, Charles died on Oct. 30, leaving his son, Gustavus Adolphus, 
to carry on war with Denmark and Russia. As a ruler Charles 
IX. is the link between his great father Gustavus Vasa and his 
still greater son. He consolidated the work of Gustavus Vasa, 
the creation of a great Protestant state: he prepared the way for 
the erection of the Protestant empire of Gustavus Adolphus. By 
his first wife Marie, daughter of the elector palatine Louis VI., 
he had six children, of whom only one daughter, Catherine, sur- 
vived; by his second wife,* Christina, daughter of Adolphus, duke 
of Holstein-Gottorp, he had five children, including Gustavus 
Adolphus and Charles Philip, duke of Finland. 

• 

See Sveriges Hisloria, vol. iii. (1878) ; R. N. Bain, Scandinavia 
(1905) ; see also Sweden: History, (R. N. B.; X.) 
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CHARLES X. (Charles Gustavus) (1622-1660), king of 
Sweden, son of John Casimir, count palatine of Zweibriicken, 
and Catherine, sister of Gustavus Adolphus, was bom at Nyk6i> 
ing Castle on Nov. 8, 1622. He learnt the art of war under the 
great Lennart Torstensson, being present at the second battle of 
Breitenfeld and at Jankowitz. From 1646 to 1648 he frequented 
the Swedish court. It was supposed that he would marry the queen 
regnant, Christina, and to compensate her cousin for a broken 
half-promise she declared him (1649) successor, despite the 
opposition of the senate headed by Axel Oxenstjerna. In 1648 he 
was appointed generalissimo of the Swedish forces in Germany, 
and acted as Swedish plenipotentiary at the executive congress of 
Nuremberg, assembled (1650) to execute the details of the peace 
of Westphalia. As the recognized heir to the throne, his position 
on his return to Sweden was a difficult one, in view of the un- 
popularity of the queen. Charles, therefore, wisely withdrew to 
the isle of Oland till the abdication of Christina (June 5, 1654) 
called him to the throne. 

The beginning of his reign was devoted to the healing of domes- 
tic discords and in preparation for a new policy of conquest. He 
contracted a political marriage (Oct. 24, 1654) with Hedwig 
Leonora, the daughter of Frederick HI., duke of Holstein-Gottorp, 
by way of securing a future ally against Denmark. The two great 
pressing national questions, war and the restitution of the alienated 
crown lands, were considered at the Riksdag which assembled at 
Stockholm in March 1655. The war question was decided in three 
days by a secret committee presided over by the king, who 
easily persuaded the delegates that a war with Poland was neces- 
sary and might prove very advantageous; but the consideration 
of the question of the subsidies due to the crown for military 
purposes was postponed to the following Riksdag (see Sweden : 
History), On July 15 Charles quitted Sweden to engage in his 
Polish adventure. By the time war was declared he had at his dis- 
p>osal 50,000 men and 50 warships. Hostilities had already begun 
with the occupation of Diinaburg (Dvinsk) in Polish Livonia by 
the Swedes (July i, 1655), and the Polish army encamped among 
the marshes of the Netze concluded a convention (July 25) 
whereby the palatinates of Posen and Kalisz placed themselves 
imder the protection of the Swedish king. The Swedes then en- 
tered Warsaw without opposition and occupied the whole of Great 
Poland. The Polish king, John Casimir, fled to Silesia. Mean- 
while Charles pressed on towards Cracow, which was captured 
after a two months^ siege. The fall of Cracow extinguished the 
last hope of the boldest Pole; but before the end of the year an 
extraordinary reaction began in Poland itself. On Oct. 18 the 
Swedes invested the fortress-monastery of Czenstochowa, but 
the place was heroically defended; and after a seventy days’ 
siege the besiegers were compelled to retire with great loss. 

This astounding success elicited an outburst of popular enthu- 
siasm which gave the war a national and religious character. The 
tactlessness of Charles, the rapacity of his generals, the bar- 
barity of his mercenaries, his refusal to legalize his position by 
summoning the Polish diet, his negotiations for the partition of 
the very state he affected to befriend, awoke the long slumber- 
ing public spirit of the country. In the beginning of 1656 John 
Casimir returned from exile and the Polish army was reorganized 
and increased. By this time Charles had discovered that it was 
easier to defeat the Poles than to conquer Poland. His chief 
object, the conquest of Prussia, was still unaccomplished, and 
a new foe arose in the elector of Brandenburg, alarmed by the 
ambition of the Swedish king. Charles forced the elector, indeed, 
at the point of the sword to become his ally and vassal (treaty of 
Konigsberg, Jan. 17, 1656) ; but the Polish national rising now im- 
p)eratively demanded his presence in the south. For weeks he 
scoured the interminable snow-covered plains of Poland in pursuit 
of the Polish guerillas, penetrating as far south as Jaroslav in 
Galicia, by which time he had lost two-thirds of his 15,000 men 
with no apparent result. His retreat from Jaroslav to Warsaw, 
with the fragments of his host, amidst three converging armies, in 
a marshy forest region, intersected in every direction by well- 
guarded rivers, was one of his most brilliant achfevements. But 
his necessities were overwhelming. On June 21 Warsaw was re- 


taken by the Poles, and four days later Charles was obliged to 
purchase the assistance of Frederick William by the treaty of 
Marienburg. On July 18-20 the combined Swedes and Branden- 
burgers, 18,000 strong, after a three days’ battle, defeated John 
Casimir’s army of 50,000 at Warsaw and reoccupied the Polish 
capital; but this brilliant feat of arms was altogether useless, and 
when the suspicious attitude of Frederick William compelled the 
Swedish king at last to open negotiations with the Poles, they 
refused the terms offered, the war was resumed, and Charles con- 
cluded an offensive and defensive alliance with the elector of 
Brandenburg (treaty of Labiau, Nov. 20) whereby it was agreed 
that Frederick' William and his heirs should henceforth possess 
the full sovereignty of East Prussia. In the meantime the hostile 
Dutch dominated Danzig, and the tsar started a campaign against 
the Swedish Baltic provinces. 

The alliance of the elector had now become indispensable on 
almost any terms. So serious, indeed, were the difficulties of 
Charles X. in Poland, in spite of the assistance of the elector and 
of George R&k6czy II., prince of Transylvania, that it was with 
extreme satisfaction that he received the tidings of the Danish 
declaration of war (June i, 1657) which enabled him honourably 
to emerge from the inglorious Polish imbroglio. He had learnt 
from Torstensson that Denmark was most vulnerable if attacked 
from the south, and, imitating the strategy of his master, he fell 
upon her with a velocity which paralyzed resistance. At the end 
of June 1657, at the head of 6,000 seasoned veterans, he executed 
a rapid march from the interior of Poland to Stettin, and reached 
the borders of Holstein on July 18. The Danish army at once 
dispersed and the duchy of Bremen was recovered by the Swedes, 
who in the early autumn swarmed over Jutland and firmly estab- 
lished themselves in the duchies. But the fortress of Fredrik- 
sodde (Fredericia) on the Little Belt held Charles’s little army at 
bay from mid-August to mid-October, while the fleet of Denmark, 
after a stubborn two days’ battle, compelled the Swedish fleet to 
abandon its projected attack on the Danish islands. In July an 
offensive and defensive alliance was concluded between Denmark 
and Poland. The elector of Brandenburg joined the league against 
Sweden, and compelled Charles to accept the proffered mediation 
of Cromwell and Mazarin. The negotiations foundered, however, 
upon the refusal of Sweden to refer to the points in dispute to 
a general peace-congress, and Charles was still further encouraged 
by the capture of Fredriksodde (Oct. 23-24). In the middle of 
December 1657 began the great frost which was to be so fatal 
to Denmark. On Jan. 28, 1658, Charles X. arrived at Haderslev 
(Hadersleben) in South Jutland, when it was estimated that in a 
couple of days the ice of the Little Belt would be firm enough to 
bear even the passage of a mail-clad host to the island of Funen. 
Early in the morning of Jan. 30 the Swedish king gave the order 
to start, the horsemen dismounting where the ice was weakest, 
and cautiously leading their horses as far apart as possible, when 
they swung into their saddles again, closed their ranks and made 
a dash for the shore. The whole of Fiinen was won with the loss 
of only two companies of cavalry, which disappeared under the 
ice while fighting with the Danish left wing. Charles, with his 
eyes fixed steadily on Copenhagen, resolved to cross the frozen 
Great Belt also. After some hesitation, he accepted the advice 
of his chief engineer officer Eric Dahlberg, who acted as pioneer 
throughout, and chose the more circuitous route from Svend- 
borg, by the islands of Langeland, Laaland and Falster, in pref- 
erence to the direct route from Nyborg to Korsor, which would 
have been across a broad, almost uninterrupted expanse of ice. On 
the night of Feb. 5 the transit began, the cavalry leading the 
way through the snow-covered ice, which quickly thawed beneath 
the horses’ hoofs so that the infantry which followed after bad to 
wade through half an ell of sludge, fearing every moment‘lcst the 
rotting ice should break beneath their feet. At three o’clock in 
the afternoon, Dahlberg leading the way, the army reached Grim- 
sted in Laaland without losing a man. On Feb. 8 Charles reached 
Falster. On the nth he stood safely on the soil of Sjaelland 
(Zealand). The inedal struck to commemorate “the glorious 
transit of the Baltic Sea” bore the haughty inscription: Natura 
hoc debuit uni. 
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The crushing effect of this unheard-of achievement on the 
Danish Government found expression in the treaties of Taastrup 
(Feb. 18) and Rdskilde (Feb. 26, 1658), whereby Denmark 
sacriffced nearly half her territory to save the rest (see Denmark: 
History), But even this was not enough for the conqueror. Mili- 
tary ambition and greed of conquest moved Charles X. to what, 
divested of all its pomp and circumstance, was an outrageous act 
of political brigandage. At a council held at Gottorp (July 7), 
Charles X. resolved, without any warning, in dehance of ail in- 
ternational equity, to let loose his veterans upon Denmark a sec- 
ond time. For the details of this second struggle, with the con- 
comitant diplomatic intervention of the western powers, who 
were determined to prevent the closing of the Sound, see Fred- 
erick III., king of Denmark, and Denmark: History, Only 
after great hesitation would Carles X. consent to reopen nego- 
tiations with Denmark direct, at the same time proposing to 
exercise pressure upon the enemy by a simultaneous winter cam- 
paign in Norway. Such an enterprise necessitated fresh subsidies 
from his already impoverished people, and obliged him in Decem- 
ber 1659 to cross over to Sweden to meet the estates, whom he had 
summoned to Gothenburg. The lower estates murmered at the 
imposition of fresh burdens; and Charles had need of all his 
adroitness to persuade them that his demands were reasonable and 
necessary. At the very beginning of the Riksdag, in January 1660, 
it was noticed that the king was ill; but he spared himself as little 
in the council-chamber as in the battle-field, till death suddenly 
overtook him on the night of Feb. 12-13, 1660, in his thirty-eighth 
year. 

See M. Veibull, Sveriges Siorhedstid (Stockholm, 1881) ; F. F. 
Carlson, Sveriges Hisioria wider Konungarne af Pfalziska Huset 
(Stockholm, 1883-85) ; £. Haumant, La Guerre du nord ei la paix 
dVUva (1893); G. Jones, The Diplomatic Relations between Crom- 
well and Charles X, (Lincoln, Nebraska, 1897) ; R. Nisbet Bain, 
Scandinavia (1905) ; J. Lcvin-Carlklum, Karl IL Gustav (Stockholm, 

1912) ; H. Rosengren, Karl II. Gustaf fore tronkestigingen (Uppsala, 

1913) ; J- Stefdnsson, Denmark and Sweden (1916) 

CHARLES XL (1655-1697), king of Sweden, the only son 
of Charles X. and Hedwig Leonora of Holstein-Gottorp, was 
born in the palace at Stockholm on Nov. 24, 1655. His father, 
who died when the child was in his fourth year, appointed a 
regency of five great ministers of state with the queen as presi- 
dent. For the history of the regency, of the settlement of the 
Danish and Russian loans, and the later humiliating dependence 
on France (see Sweden: History), The young king^s education 
was neglected. When he attained his majority, he was ignorant 
of the very rudiments of state-craft and almost illiterate. It 
was the disaster of the Scanian war which first called forth his 
sterling qualities and hardened him into a premature manhood. 

In 1675 the Brandenburgers, Pomeranians and Danes had over- 
run Pomerania and Bremen, and the Danes were preparing to 
invade Sweden itself. Amidst universal anarchy, the young king, 
barely twenty years of age, inexperienced, ill-served, snatching 
at every expedient, worked day and night in his newly-formed 
camp in Scania (Skane) to arm the nation for its mortal struggle. 
The Danes launched invasion from three directions in 1676. The 
victory of Fyllebro (Aug. 17, 1676), when Charles and his com- 
mander-in-chief S. G. Helmfeld routed a Danish division, was 
the first Swedish success, and on Dec. 4, on the tableland of 
Helgonaback, near Lund, the young Swedish monarch defeated 
Christian V. of Denmark, who also commanded his army in 
person. After a ferocious contest, the Danes were practically 
annihilated. The battle of Lund was, relatively to the number 
engaged, one of the bloodiest engagements of modem times. 
More than half the combatants (^8,357, of whom 3,000 were 
Swedes) actually perished on the battle-field. All the Swedish 
commanders, notably John Gyllenstiema, showed remarkable 
ability, but the chief glory of the day indispuUbly belongs to 
Charles XI. This great victory restored to the Swedes their self- 
confidence and prestige. In the following year, Charles with 9,000 
men routed 12,000 Danes near Landskrona (July 15, 1678). This 
proved to be the last pitched battle of the war, the Danes never 
again venturing to attack their once more invincible enemy in 
the open fidd. In Germany, the Swedes, faced by the Great 


Elector, lost ground. In 1679 Louis XIV. dictated the terms of 
a general pacification, and Charles XI., who bitterly resented **the 
insufferable tutelage” of the French king, acquiesced in a peace 
which at least left his empire practically intact. Both Christian 
V. of Denmark and Frederick William, the Great Elector, were 
forced to restore their conquests (see Sweden: History). Good 
understanding between Denmark and Sweden followed the 
peace of Lund, and there relations were cemented by the marriage 
of Charles with Ulrica Leonora, sister of Christian V. Charles 
devoted the rest of his life to the gigantic task of rehabilitating 
Sweden by means of a reduktion, or recovery of alienated crown 
lands, a process which involved the examination of every title deed 
in the kingdom, and resulted in the complete readjustment of 
the finances. But vast as it was, the reduktion represents only a 
tithe of Charles XI.’s immense activity. Finance, commerce, 
the national armaments by sea and land, judicial procedure, 
church government, education, even art and science— everything, 
in short — emerged recast from his shaping hand. For the 
strengthening in his reign of the power of the crown, which left 
Sweden practically an absolute monarchy {see Sweden: History), 
Charles XI. died on April 5, 1697, in his forty-first year. He had 
seven children, of whom only three survived him, a son Charles, 
and two daughters, Hedwig Sophia, duchess of Holstein, and 
Ulrica Leonora, who ultimately succeeded her brother on the 
Swedish throne. 

After Gustavus Vasa and Gustavus Adolphus, Charles XI. was, 
perhaps, the greatest of all the kings of Sweden. His modest, 
homespun figure has indeed been unduly eclipsed by the brilliant 
and colossal shapes of his heroic father and his meteoric son; yet 
in reality Charles XI. is far worthier of admiration than either 
Charles X. or Charles XII. He was in an eminent degree a great 
master-builder. He found Sweden in ruins, and devoted his whole 
life to laying the solid foundations of a new order of things 
which, in its essential features, has endured to the present day. 

See Martin VcibuU, Sveriges Siorhedstid (Stockholm, 1881) ; 
Frederick Ferdinand Carbon, Sveriges Hisioria under Konungarne af 
Pfalziska Husei (Stockholm, 1883-1885) ; Robert Nbbct Bain, Scandi- 
navia (Cambridge, 1905) ; 0 . Sjogren, Karl den Elfte och Svenska 
Folket (Stockholm, 1897) * S. Jacobsen, Den nordiske Kriegs Kronicke, 
1675-1679 (Copenhagen, 1897) ; J. A. dc Mesmes d’Avaux, Nigocia- 
iions du comie dAvaux, 1693, 1697, 1698 (Utrecht, 1882, etc.). 

CHARLES Xn. (1682-1718), king of Sweden, the only sur- 
viving son of Charles XI. and Ulrica Leonora, daughter of Fred- 
erick III. of Denmark, was born on June 17, 1682. He was 
carefully educated by excellent tutors under the watchful eyes 
of his parents. Charles XI. personally supervised his son’s 
physical training. He was taught to ride before he was four 
and at eight he was quite at home in his saddle. 

As he grew older his father took him on all his rounds, reviewing 
troops, inspiecting studs, foundries, dockyards and granaries. Thus 
the lad was gradually initiated into all the minutiae of adminis- 
tration. The influence of Charles XI. over his son was, indeed, 
far greater than is commonly supposed, and it accounts for 
much in Charles XII.’s character which is otherwise inexplicable, 
for instance bis precocious reserve and taciturnity, his dislike of 
everything French, and his inordinate contempt for purely diplo- 
matic methods. On the whole, his early training was admirable; 
but the young prince was not allowed the opportunity of gradu- 
ally gaining experience under his guardians. At the Riksdag 
assembled at Stockholm in 1697, the estates, jealous of the influ- 
ence of the regents, offered full sovereignty to the young monarch, 
the senate acquiesced, and, after some hesitation, Charles at last 
declared that he could not resist the urgent appeal of his subjects 
and would take over the government of the realm ‘'in God’s 
name.” The subsequent coronation was marked by portentous 
novelties, the most significant of which was the king’s omission to 
take the usual coronation oath, which omission was interpreted to 
mean that be considered himself under no obligation to his sub- 
jects. The general opinion of the young king was, however, still 
favourable. His conduct was evidently regulated by strict prin- 
ciple and not by mere caprice. His intense application to affairs is 
noted by the Ibigiisb minister, John Robinson (1650-1723). 

The coalition formed against Sweden by Johann Reinhold 
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Patkul, which resulted in the outbreak of the Great Northern War 
(1699), abruptly put an end to Charles XII/s political appren- 
ticeship, and forced the sword into his hand. The young king re- 
solved to attack Denmark the nearest of his three enemies — ^Den- 
mark, Poland and Russia — ^first. The timidity of the Danish 
admiral Ulrik C. Gyldenlove, and the daring of Charles, who 
forced his nervous and protesting admiral to attempt the passage 
of the eastern channel of the Sound, the dangerous flinterend, 
hitherto reputed to be unnavigable, enabled the Swedish king to 
effect a landing at Humleback in Sjaelland (Zealand), a few miles 
north of Copenhagen (Aug. 4, 1700). He now hoped to accom- 
plish what his grandfather, fifty years before, had vainly attempted 
— the destruction of the Danish-Norwegian monarchy by captur- 
ing its capital. But for once prudential considerations prevailed, 
and the short and bloodless war was terminated by the peace of 
Travendal (Aug. 18), whereby Frederick IV. conceded full sov- 
ereignty to Charles's ally and kinsman the duke of Gottorp, 
besides paying him an indemnity of 200,000 rix-dollars and sol- 
emnly engaging to commit no hostilities against Sweden in future. 
From Sjaelland Charles now hastened to Livonia with 8,000 men. 
On Oct. 6 he had reached Pernau, with the intention of first 
relieving Riga, but, hearing that Narva was in great straits, he 
decided to turn northwards against the tsar. He set out for 
Narva on Nov. 13 against the advice of all his generals, who 
feared the effect on untried troops of a week’s march through a 
wasted land, along boggy roads guarded by no fewer than three 
formidable passes which a little engineering skill could easily 
have made impregnable. Fortunately, the first two passes were 
unoccupied; and the third, Pyhajoggi, was captured by Charles, 
who with 400 horsemen put 6,000 Russian cavalry to flight. On 
Nov. 19 the little army reached Lagena, a village about 9m. from 
Narva, whence it signalled its approach to the beleaguered fortress, 
and early on the following morning it advanced in battle array. 
The attack on the Russian fortified camp began at two o’clock in 
the afternoon, in the midst of a violent snowstorm; and by night- 
fall the whole position was in the hands of the Swedes: the Rus- 
sian army was annihilated. The triumph was as cheap as it was 
crushing; it cost Charles less than 2,000 men. 

After Narva, Charles XII. stood at the parting of ways. His 
best advisers urged him to turn all his forces against the panic- 
stricken Muscovites; to go into winter quarters amongst them and 
live at their expense; to fan into a flame the smouldering discon- 
tent caused by the reforms of Peter the Great; and so disable 
Russia for some time to come. But Charles was determined to 
punish the treachery of Augustus of Poland (see Poland: 
History). It is easy from the vantage-point of two centuries 
to criticize Charles XII. for neglecting the Russians to pur- 
sue the Saxons; but at the beginning of the i8th century his 
decision was natural enough. The real question was, which of 
the two foes was the more dangerous, and Charles had many 
reasons to think the civilized and martial Saxons far more 
formidable than the imbecile Muscovites. Charles also rightly 
felt that he could never trust the treacherous Augustus to remain 
quiet, even if he made peace with him. To leave such a foe in 
his rear, while he plunged into the heart of Russia would have 
been hazardous indeed. From this point of view Charles’s whole 
Polish policy, which has been blamed so long and so loudly — the 
policy of placing a nominee of his own on the Polish throne — 
takes quite another complexion: it was a policy not of over- 
vaulting ambition, but of prudential self-defence. 

First, however, Charles cleared Livonia of the invader (July 
1701), subsequently occupying the duchy of Courland and con- 
verting it into a Swedish governor-generalship. In Jan. 1702 
Charles established himself at Bielowice in Lithuania, and, after 
issuing a proclamation declaring that ^‘the elector of Saxony” 
had forfeited the Polish crown, set out for Warsaw, which he 
reached on May 14. The cardinal-primate was then sent for and 
commanded to summon a diet, for the purpose of deposing 
Augustus. A fortnight later Charles quitted Warsaw, to seek 
the elector; on July 2 routed the combined Poles and Saxons at 
Klissow; and three weeks later, captured the fortress of Cracow 
by an act of almost fabulous audacity. Thus, within four months 


of the opening of the campaign, the Polish capital and the corona- 
tion city were both in the possession of the Swedes. After Rlis- 
sow, Augustus made every effort to put an end to the war, but 
Charles would not even consider his offers. By this time, too, he 
had conceived a passion for the perils and adventures of warfare. 
His character was hardening, and he deliberately adopted the 
most barbarous expedients for converting the Augustan Poles to 
his views. 

The campaign of 1703 was remarkable for Charles’s victory 
at Pultusk (April 21) and the long siege of Thorn, which occupied 
him eight months but cost him only 50 men. On July 2, 1704, 
with the assistance of a bribing fund, Charles’s ambassador at 
Warsaw, Count Arvid Bernard Horn, succeeded in forcing through 
the election of Charles’s candidate to the Polish throne, Stanislaus 
Leszczynski, who could not be crowned however till Sept. 24, 
1705? by which time the Saxons had again been defeated at Punitz. 
From the autumn of 1705 to the spring of 1706, Charles was 
occupied in pursuing the Russian auxiliary army under Ogilvie 
through the forests of Lithuania. On Aug. 5, he recrossed the 
Vistula and established himself in Saxony, where his presence in 
the heart of Europe at the very crisis of the war of the Spanish 
Succession, fluttered all the western diplomats. The allies, in par- 
ticular, at once suspected that Louis XIV. had bought the Swedes. 
Marlborough was forthwith sent from the Hague to the castle 
of Altranstadt near Leipzig, where Charles had fixed his head- 
quarters, “to endeavour to penetrate the designs” of the king of 
Sweden. He soon convinced himself that western Europe had 
nothing to fear from Charles, and that no bribes were necessary 
to turn the Swedish arms from Germany to Russia. Five months 
later (Sept. 1707) Augustus was forced to sign the peace of 
Altranstadt, whereby he resigned the Polish throne and renounced 
every anti-Swedish alliance. Charles’s departure from Saxony was 
delayed for twelve months by a quarrel with the emperor. The 
court of Vienna had treated the Silesian Protestants with tyran- 
nical severity, in direct contravention of the treaty of Osnabriick, 
of which Sweden was one of the guarantors; and Charles de- 
manded summary and complete restitution so dictatorially that 
the emperor prepared for war. But the allies interfered in Charles’s 
favour, lest he might be tempted to aid France, and induced 
the emperor to satisfy all the Swedish king’s demands, the mari- 
time Powers at the same time agreeing to guarantee the provisions 
of the peace of Altranstadt. 

Nothing now prevented Charles from turning his victorious 
arms against the tsar; and on Aug. 13, 1707, he evacuated Saxony 
at the head of the largest host he ever commanded, consisting 
of 24,000 horse and 20,000 foot. Delayed during the autumn 
months in Poland by the tardy arrival of reinforcements from 
Pomerania, it was not till Nov. 1707 that Charles was able to take 
the field. On New Year’s Day 1708 he crossed the Vistula, though 
the ice was in a dangerous condition. On July 4, 1708 he cut 
in two the line of the Russian army, 6m. long, which barred his 
progress on the Wabis, near Holowczyn, and compelled it to re- 
treat. The victory of Holowczyn, memorable besides as the last 
pitched battle won by Charles XII., opened up the way to the 
Dnieper. The Swedish army now began to suffer severely, bread 
and fodder running short. The Russians slowly retired before the 
invader, burning and destroying everything in his path. On Dec. 
20 it was plain to Charles himself that Moscow was inaccessible. 
But the idea of a retreat was intolerable to him, so he determined 
to march southwards instead of northwards as suggested by his 
generals, and join his forces with those of the hetman of the 
Dnieperian Cossacks, Ivan Mazepa, who had 100,000 horsemen 
and a fresh and fruitful land at his disposal. Short of falling 
back upon Livonia, it was the best plan adoptable in the circum- 
stances, but it was rendered abortive by Peter’s destruction of 
Mazepa’s capital Baturin, so that when Mazepa joined Charles 
at Horki, on Nov. 8, 1708, it was as a ruined man with little 
more than 1,300 personal attendants (see Mazepa-Koledinsky). 
A still more serious blow was the destruction of the relief army 
which Levenhaupt was bringing to Charles from Livonia, and 
which, hampered by hundreds of loaded wagons, was overtaken 
and almost destroyed by Peter at Lyesna after a two days* 
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battle against fourfold odds (October). The very elements now 
began to fight against the perishing but still unconquered host. 
The winter of 1 708 was the severest that Europe had known for 
a century. By Nov. 1 firewood would not ignite in the open air, 
and the soldiers wanned themselves over big bonfires of straw. 
By the time the army reached the little Ukranian fortress of 
Hadjacz in January 1709, wine and spirits froze into solid masses 
of ice; birds on the wing fell dead. 

Never had Charles XII. seemed so superhuman as during these 
awful days. It is not too much to say that his imperturbable 
equanimity, his serene bonhomie kept the host together. The 
frost broke at the end of Feb. 1709, and then the spring floods 
put an end to all active operations till May, when Charles began 
the siege of the fortress of Poltava, which he wished to make a 
base for subsequent operations while awaiting reinforcements 
from Sweden and Poland. On June 7 a bullet wound put Charles 
hors de combat, whereupon Peter threw the greater part of his 
forces over the river Vorskla, which separated the two armies 
(June 19-25). On June 26 Charles held a council of war, at 
which it was re.solved to attack the Russians in their entrench- 
ments on the following day. The Swedes joyfully accepted the 
chances of battle and, advancing with irresistible ^lan, were, at 
first, successful on both wings. Then one or two tactical blunders 
were committed; and the tsar, taking courage, enveloped the 
little band in a vast semicircle bristling with the most modern 
guns, which fired five times to the Swedes’ once, and swept away 
the guards before they could draw their swords. The Swedish 
infantry was well nigh annihilated, while the 14,000 cavalry, ex- 
hausted and demoralized, surrendered two days later at Pere- 
volochna on Dnieper. Charles himself with 1,500 horsemen took 
refuge in Turkish territory. 

For the first time in his life Charles was now obliged to have 
recourse to diplomacy; and his pen proved almost as formidable 
as his sword. He procured the dismissal of four Russophil grand- 
viziers in succession, and between 1710 and 1712 induced the 
Porte to declare war against the tsar three times. But after Nov. 
1712 the Porte had no more money to spare; and, the tsar making 
a show of submission, the sultan began to regard Charles as a 
troublesome guest. On Feb. i, 1713 he was attacked by the Turks 
in his camp at Bender, and made prisoner. Charles lingered on 
in Turkey 15 months longer, in the hope of obtaining a cavalry 
escort sufficiently strong to enable him to restore his credit in 
Poland. Disappointed of this last hope, and moved by the de- 
spairing appeals of his sister Ulrica and the senate to return to 
Sweden while there was still a Sweden to return to, he quitted 
Demotika on Sept. 20, 1714, and attended by a single squire 
arrived unexpectedly at midnight, on Nov. ii, at Stralsund. 

For the diplomatic events of these critical years see Sweden : 
History, Here it need only be said that Sweden, during the 
course of the Great Northern War, had innumerable opportunities 
of obtaining an honourable and even advantageous p)eace, but 
they all foundered on the dogged refusal of Charles to consent 
to the smallest concession to his despoilers. Even now he would 
listen to no offers of compromise, and after defending Stralsund 
with desperate courage till it was a mere rubbish heap, returned 
to Sweden after an absence of 14 years. Here he collected another 
army of 20,000 men, with which he so strongly entrenched him- 
self on the Scanian coast in 1716 that his combined enemies shrank 
from attacking him, whereupon he assumed the offensive by 
attacking Norway in 1717, and again in 1718, in order to conquer 
sufficient territory to enable him to extort better terms from his 
enemies. It was during this second adventure that he met his 
death. On Dec. ii, when the Swedish approaches had come within 
280 paces of the fortress of Fredriksten, which the Swedes were 
closely besieging, Charles looked over the parapet of the fore- 
most trench, and was shot through the head. 

(R. N. B.) 
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CHARLES Xm. (1748-1818), king of Sweden and Norway, 
the second son of Adolphus Frederick, king of Sweden, and Louisa 
Ulrica, sister of Frederick the Great, was born at Stockholm on 
Oct. 7, 1748. In 1772 he co-operated in the revolutionary plans of 
his brother Gustavus III. (q.v.). During the Rus.so-Swedish War 
of 1788 he served as admiral of the fleet at the battles of Hogland 
(June 17, 1788) and Oland (July 26, 1789). On the death of 
Gustavus III., Charles,. now duke of Sudermania, acted as regent 
of Sweden till 1796; but the real ruler of the country was Gustaf 
Adolf Reuterholm (9.i>.). These four years may be briefly de- 
scribed as alternations of fantastic Jacobinism and ruthless des- 
potism. On the accession of Gustavus IV. (Nov. 1796), the duke 
became a mere cipher in politics till March 13, 1809, when those 
who had dethroned Gustavus IV. appointed him regent, and finally 
elected him king. But by this time he was prematurely decrepit, 
and Bernadotte (see Charles XIV.) took over the government 
as soon as he landed in Sweden (1810). By the union of 1814 
Charles became the first king of Sweden and Norway. He married 
his cousin Hedwig Elizabeth Charlotte of Holstein-Gottorp (1759- 
1818), but their only child died in infancy (1798). Charles XIII., 
who for eight years had been king only in title, died on Feb. 5, 
1818. 

Sec Sveriges Historia vol. v. (1884) ; Drottning Hedwig Charlottes 
Dagbokshandlcckningar (1898) ; Robert Nisbet Bain, Gustavus ///• 
and his Contemporaries (1895); ib. Scandinavia (1905). 

CHARLES XIV. (John) (1763-1844), king of Sweden and 
Norway, born at Pau on Jan. 26, 1763, was the son of Henri Ber- 
nadotte (1711-1780), procurator at Pau. and Jeanne St. Jean 
(1725-1809). The family name was originally Deu Pouey, but 
was changed into Bernadotte in the beginning of the 1 7th century. 
Bernadotte’s chri.stian names were Jean Baptiste; he added the 
name Jules subsequently. He entered the French army in 1780 
and first saw service in Cor.sica. On the outbreak of the Revolu- 
tion his eminent military qualities brought him speedy promotion. 
In 1794 he was a brigadier attached to the army of the Sambre et 
Meuse, and after Jourdan’s victory at Fleurus he was appointed a 
general of division. At the battle of Theiningcn, 1796, he con- 
tributed, more than any one else, to the successful retreat of the 
French army over the Rhine after its defeat by the archduke 
Charles. In 1797 he brought reinforcements from the Rhine to 
Bonaparte’s army in Italy, di.stinguishing himself greatly at the 
passage of the Tagliamento, and in 1 798 was sent as ambassador to 
Vienna, but was compelled to quit his post owing to the disturb- 
ances caused by his hoisting the tricolour over the embassy. On 
Aug. 16, 1798, he married Desiree Clary (1777-1860), the daugh- 
ter of a Marseille banker, and sister of Joseph Bonaparte’s wife. 
From July 2 to Sept. 14, while Napoleon was in Egypt, he was 
war minister and in that capacity di.splayed great ability. About 
this time he held aloof from Bonaparte, but though he declined 
to help Napoleon in the preparations for the coup d^etat of No- 
vember 1799, he accepted a place on the new council of State 
in Jan. 1800, and from April 1800 till Aug. 18, 1801, commanded 
the army in La Vendee. On the introduction of the Empire he 
was made one of the eighteen marshals of France, and from June 
1804 to September 1805 acted as governor of the recently-occu- 
pied Hanover. During the campaign of 1805 Bernadotte with an 
army corps from Hanover co-operated in the great movement 
which resulted in the shutting up of Mack in Ulm. He was re- 
warded for his services at Austerlitz (December 2, 1805) by the 
principality of Ponte Corvo (June 5, 1806); but during the 
campaign against Prussia in the same year, for not coming to the 
assistance of Marshal Davout in the battles of Jena and Auer- 
stadt he was scpverely reproached by Napoleon, who did not wish 
it to be thought that he had not foreseen the engagement between 
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Davout and the Prussian army at Auerstadt.^ In 1808, as gov- 
ernor of the Hansa towns, he was to have directed the expedition 
against Sweden, via the Danish islands, but the plan came to 
nought because of the want of transports and the defection of 
the Spanish contingent. In the war against Austria Bernadotte 
led the Saxon contingent at the battle of Wagram, on which 
occasion on his own initiative he issued an order of the day, con- 
taining exaggerated and inaccurate compliments on the behaviour 
of his Saxon troops, which Napoleon at once disavowed. 

Bernadotte, considerably piqued, thereupon returned to Paris, 
where the council of ministers entrusted him with the defence 
of the Netherlands against the English. In 1810 he was about 
to enter upon his new post of governor of Rome when on the sud- 
den death of the crown prince of Sweden he was unexpectedly 
elected successor to the Swedish throne, partly because a large 
part of the Swedish army, in view of future complications with 
Russia, was in favour of electing a soldier, and partly because 
Bernadotte was very popular in Sweden owing to the kindness 
he had shown to the Swedish prisoners during the late war with 
Denmark. The matter was decided by one of the Swedish cour- 
iers, Baron Karl Otto Momer, who, entirely on his own initiative, 
offered the succession to the Swedish crown to Bernadotte. Ber- 
nadotte communicated Morner's offer to Napoleon, who treated 
the whole affair as an absurdity. Bernadotte thereupon informed 
Momer that he would not refuse the honour if he were duly 
elected. Although the Swedish Government, amazed at Morner’s 
effrontery, at once placed him under arrest on his return to 
Sweden, the candidature of Bernadotte, which now had the em- 
peror’s sanction and active support, gradually gained favour there, 
the last obstacle was removed when he joined the Lutheran 
Church, and on Aug. 21, 1810, he was elected crown prince. 

On Nov. 2, Bernadotte made his solemn entry into Stockholm, 
and on the 5th he received the homage of the Estates and was 
adopted by Charles XIII. under the name of Charles John. The 
new crown prince was very soon the most popular and the most 
powerful man in Sweden. The infirmity of the old king and the 
dissensions in the council of State placed the Government, and 
especially the control of foreign affairs, entirely in his hands. 
The blockade on trade with England, which Napoleon enforced 
on Sweden in 1811, had ruinous effects on the country, and the 
crown prince was placed in an embarrassing position. The occupa- 
tion by Marshal Davout in 1812 of Swedish Pomerania hastened 
the rapprochement between Russia and Sweden. The keynote of 
Charles’s whole policy was the acquisition of Norway in order 
to divert the popular ambition from the conquest of Finland, a 
policy which led him into many tortuous ways (see Sweden: 
History), At the conference with the Tsar at Abb in 1812 it was 
agreed that Russia should assist Charles with his Norwegian proj- 
ect; and in March 1813 a treaty was concluded with England by 
which Sweden was to send an army to take part in the campaign in 
north Germany, in return for subsidies for the conquest of Nor- 
way. After the defeats of Lutzen and Bautzen, it was the Swed- 
ish crown prince who put fresh heart into the allies; and at the 
conference of Trachenberg he drew up the general plan for the 
campaign which began after the expiration of the truce of Plas- 
witz. Though undoubtedly sparing his Swedes unduly, to the just 
displeasure of the allies, Charles John, as commander-in-chief 
of the northern army, successfully defended the approaches to 
Berlin against Oudinot in August and against Ney in September; 
but after Leipzig he went his own way, determined at all hazards 
to crii^le Denmark and secure Norway. For the events which led 
to the union of Norway and Sweden, see Sweden : History and 
Norway: History, As unional king, Charles XIV. (who succeeded 
to that title in 1818 on the death of Charles XIII.) was popular 
in both countries. Though his ultra-conservative views were de- 
tested, and as far as possible opposed (especially after 1823), his 
dynasty was never in serious danger, and Swedes and Norsemen 
alike were proud of a monarch with a European reputation. It is 
true that the Riksdag of 1840 meditated compelling him to abdi- 
cate, but the storm blew over and his jubilee was celebrated with 
great enthusiasm in 1843. He died at Stocldiolnt on March 8, 
1844. His reign was one of uninterrupted peace, and the great 


material development of the two kingdoms during the first half 
of the 19th century was largely due to bis energy and foresight. 
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CHARLES XV. (1826-1872), king of Sweden and Norway, 
eldest son of Oscar I., king of Sweden and Norway, and Josephine 
Beauharnais of Leuchtenberg, was born on May 3, 1826. On June 
19, 1850, he married Louisa, daughter of Prince Frederick of the 
Netherlands. He became regent on Sept. 25, 1857, and king on 
the death of his father (July 8, 1859). His reign was remarkable 
for its manifold and far-reaching reforms. Sweden’s existing com- 
munal law (1862), ecclesiastical law (1863) and criminal law 
(1864) were enacted. Charles XV. also materially assisted De 
Geer (q,v.) to carry through his memorable reform of the diet 
in 1865. Charles was a warm advocate of “pan-Scandinavianism” 
and the political solidarity of the three northern kingdoms, and 
his enthusiasm led him to give half promises of help to Denmark 
on the eve of the war of 1864. In view, however, of the unpre- 
paredness of the Swedish army and the absence of support from 
any of the powers, Charles was forced to observe a strict neutral- 
ity. He died at Malmo on Sept. 18, 1872. Charles XV. enjoyed 
an unusual degree of popularity in both his kingdoms. He was an 
amateur painter and his Dikter show him to have been a true poet. 
He left one child, a daughter, Louisa Josephina Eugenia, who in 
2869 married the crown prince Frederick of Denmark. 

See C. BA&th-Holmberg, Carl XV., som enskild man, konung och 
I konstndr (Stockholm, 1891) ; Yngvar Nielsen, Det norske og svenske 
Kongehus fra 1818 (Christiania LOslo], 1883). 

CHARLES (Karl Alexander) (1712-1780), prince of Lor- 
raine, the youngest son of Leopold, duke of Lorraine, and grandson 
of Charles V., duke of Lorraine (see p. 289), was bom at Luneville 
on Dec. 12, 1712. After his elder brother Francis, the duke, had 
exchanged Lorraine for Tuscany and married Maria Theresa, 
Charles became an Austrian officer, and he served in the cam- 
paigns of 1737 and 1738 against the Turks. At the outbreak of the 
Silesian wars in 1740 (5ee Austrian Succession, War of the), 
the queen made her brother-in-law a field marshal, and in 1742 
Charles encountered Frederick the Great for the first time at the 
battle of Chotusitz (May 17). He conducted the successful cam- 
paign of 1743 against the French and Bavarians. He married, Jan. 
1744, Marianne of Austria (died in 1744), sister of Maria Theresa, 
who made them jointly governors-general of the Austrian Nether- 
lands. When the war broke out afresh, Charles, at the head of the 
Austrian army on the Rhine, crossed that river, but on Frederick’s 
resumption of the Silesian war he hurried to Bohemia, whence, 
aided by the advice of the veteran field marshal Traun, he quickly 
expelled the Prussians. He took the field again in 1745 in Silesia, 
but this time without the advice of Traun, and he was twice se- 
verely defeated by Frederick, at Hohenfriedberg and at Soor. 
Subsequently, as commander-in-chief in the Low Countries he re- 
ceived, at Roucoux, a heavy defeat at the hands of Marshal Saxe. 
His government of the Austrian Netherlands during the peace of 
1749-56 was marked by many reforms. After the first reverses of 
the Seven Years’ War (q.v.), Maria Theresa called Charles again 
to the supreme command in the field. The campaign of 1757 
opened with Frederick s great victory of Prague, and Prince 
Charles was shut up with his army in that fortress. In the victory 
of the relieving army under Daun at Kolin Charles had no part, 
but he won the battle of Breslau, and great enthusiasm was dis- 
played in Austria over the victory, which seemed to be the final 
blow to Frederick. But soon afterwards the king of Prussia routed 
the French at Rossbach, and, swiftly returning to Silesia, be in- 
dicted on Charles the complete and crushing defeat of Leuthen 
(Dec, 5, 1757)* A mere remnant of the Austrian army reassem- 
bled after the pursuit, and Charles was relieved of his command. 
For a year thereafter Prince Charles acted as a military adviser at 
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Vienna, he then returned to Brussels, where he continued to gov- 
ern till his death on July 4, 1780, at the castle of Tervoeren. 

See L. Percy, Charles de Lorraine ei la cour de Bruxelles sous U 
rigne de Marie ThMse (1903). 

CHARLES ( 1421-1461), prince of Viana, sometimes called 
Charles IV., king of Navarre, was the son of John, afterwards 
John II., king of Aragon, by his marriage with Blanche, daughter 
of Charles III. of Navarre. Both his grandfather Charles and his 
mother, who ruled over Navarre, had bequeathed this kingdom 
to Charles, whose right had also been recognized by the Cortes; 
but when Blanche died in 1441 her husband John seized the 
government. The ill-feeling between father and son was increased 
when in 1447 John took for his second wife Joanna Henriquez, a 
Castilian princess, who bore him a son, afterwards Ferdinand I., 
king of Spain. When Joanna began to interfere in the internal 
affairs of Navarre civil war broke out; and in 1452 Charles, 
although aided by John II., king of Castile, was taken prisoner. 
Released upon promising not to take the kingly title until after 
his father’s death, the prince, again unsuccessful in an appeal to 
arms, took refuge in Italy with Alphonso V., king of Aragon, 
Naples and Sicily. In 1458 Alphonso died and John became king 
of Aragon, while Charles was offered Naples and Sicily. He de- 
clined these proposals, and having been reconciled with his father 
returned to Navarre in 1459. Aspiring to marry a Castilian prin- 
cess, he was thrown into prison by his father; the Catalans rose 
in his favour, and John was obliged to yield. Charles was recog- 
nized as perpetual governor of Catalonia and heir to the kingdom, 
but he died on Sept. 23, 1461. Charles was a cultured prince; he 
translated the Ethics of Aristotle into Spanish (Saragossa, 1509) 
and wrote a chronicle of the kings of Navarre, Crdnica de los 
reyes de Navarra, an edition of which, edited by J. Yangues y 
Miranda, was published at Pampeluna (1843). 

See G. Desdevises du D^zert, Carlos d* Aragon (Paris, 1889). 

CHARLES [Karl Ludwig] (1771-1847), archduke of Aus- 
tria and duke of Teschen, third son of the emperor Leopold II., 
was born at Florence (his father being then grand-duke of Tus- 
cany) on Sept, s, 1771. His youth was spent in Tuscany, at Vi- 
enna and in the Austrian Netherlands, where he began his career 
of military service in the war of the French Revolution. He com- 
manded a brigade at Jemappes, and in the campaign of 1 793 dis- 
tinguished himself at the action of Aldenhoven and the battle 
of Neerwinden. In this year he became Statthalter in Belgium and 
received the army rank of lieutenant field marshal, which promo- 
tion was soon followed by that to Feldzeugtneister (master of 
ordnance). In the remainder of the war in the Low Countries he 
held high commands, and he was present at Fleurus. In 1795 he 
served on the Rhine, and in the following year was entrusted 
with the chief control of all the Austrian forces on that river. 
His conduct of the operations against Jourdan and Moreau in 
1796 marked him out at once as one of the greatest generals in 
Europe. At first falling back carefully and avoiding a decision, he 
finally marched away, leaving a mere screen in front of Moreau; 
falling upon Jourdan he beat him in the battles of Amberg and 
Wurzburg, and drove him over the Rhine with great loss. He then 
turned upon Moreau’s army, which he defeated and forced out 
of Germany. For this campaign, one of the most brilliant in 
modem history, see French Revolutionary Wars. In 1797 he 
was sent to arrest the victorious march of Gen. Bonaparte in Italy, 
and he conducted the retreat of the over-matched Austrians with 
the highest skill. In the campaign of 1799 he was once more op- 
posed to Jourdan, whom he defeated in the battles of Osterach 
and Stokach, following up his success by invading Switzerland and 
defeating Massena in the (first) battle of Zurich, after which he 
re-entered Germany and drove the French once more over the 
Rhine. Ill-health, however, forced him to retire to Bohemia, 
whence he was soon recalled to undertake the task of checking 
Moreau-s advance on Vienna. The result of the battle of Hohen- 
linden had, however, foredoomed the attempt, and the archduke 
had to make the armistice of Steyer. His popularity was now such 
that the diet of Ratisbon, which met in 1802, resolved to erect 
a statue in his honour and to give him the title of saviour of his 
country; but Charles refused both distinctions. 


In the short and disastrous war of 1805 the archduke Charles 
commanded what was intended to be the main army, in Italy, 
but events made Germany the decisive theatre of operations, 
and the defeats sustained on the Danube neutralized the success 
obtained by the archduke over Massena in the desperately fought 
battle of Caldiero. With the conclusion of i^eace began his active 
work of army reorganization, which was first tested on the field 
in 1809. As generalissimo of the army he had been made field 
marshal some years before. As president of the Council of War, 
and supported by the prestige of being the only general who had 
proved capable of defeating the French, he promptly initiated 
a far-reaching scheme of reform, which replaced the obsolete 
methods of the iSth century, the chief characteristics of the 
new order being the adoption of the “nation in arms” principle 
and of the French war organization and tactics. The new army 
was surprised in the process of transition by the war of 1809, of 
which Charles was commander in chief ; yet even so it proved a far 
more formidable opponent than the old, and, against the now 
heterogeneous army which Napoleon controlled (see Napole- 
onic Campaigns) it succumbed only after a desperate struggle. 
Its initial successes were neutralized by the reverses of Abens- 
berg, Landshut and Eckmiihl; but, after the evacuation of 
Vienna, the archduke won the great battle of Aspern-Essling 
(q.v.) and soon afterwards fought the still more desperate battle 
of Wagram (q.v.)^ at the close of which the Austrians were de- 
feated but not routed; they had inflicted upon Napoleon a loss 
of over 50,000 men in the two battles. At the end of the cam- 
paign the archduke gave up all his military offices, and spent the 
rest of his life in retirement, except a short time in 1815, when he 
was governor of Mainz. In 1822 he succeeded to the duchy of 
Saxe-Teschen. The archduke Charles married, in 1815, Princess 
Henrietta of Nassau-Weilburg (d. 1829). He had four sons, the 
eldest of whom, the archduke Albert (q.v.) became one of the 
most celebrated generals in Europe, and two daughters, the elder 
of whom became queen of Naples. He died at Vienna on April 
30, 1S47. 

The caution which the archduke preached so earnestly in his 
strategical works, he displayed in practice only when the situation 
seemed to demand it, though his education certainly prejudiced 
him in favour of the defensive at all costs He was at the same 
time capable of forming and executing the most daring offensive 
strategy, and his tactical skill in the handling of troops, whether 
in wide turning movements, as at Wurzburg and Zurich, or in 
masses, as at Aspem and Wagram, was certainly equal to that of 
any leader of his time, Napoleon only excepted. The campaign of 
1796 is considered almost faultless. That he sustained defeat in 
1809 was due in part to the great numerical superiority of the 
French and their allies, and in part to the condition of his newly 
reorganized troops. His six weeks’ inaction after the victory of 
Aspem is, however, open to unfavourable criticism. As a military 
writer, bis position in the evolution of the art of war is very im- 
portant, and his doctrines had naturally the greatest weight. 
Nevertheless they cannot but be considered as antiquated even 
in 1806. Caution and the importance of “strategic points” are the 
chief features of his system. The rigidity of his geographical strat- 
egy may be gathered from the direction that “this principle is never 
to be departed from.” Again and again he repeats the advice that 
nothing should be hazarded unless one’s army is completely secure, 
a rule which he himself neglected with such brilliant results in 
1 796. In his tactical writings the same spirit is conspicuous. His 
reserve in battle is designed to “cover a retreat.” The baneful in- 
fluence of these principles was shown in the maintenance of 
Koniggratz-Josefstadt in 1866 as a “strategic point,” which was 
preferred to the defeat of the separated Prussian armies; in the 
strange plans produced in Vienna for the campaign of 1859, and 
in the “almost unintelligible” battle of Montebello in the same 
year. The theory and the practice of the archduke Charles form 
one of the most curious contrasts in military history. In the one 
he is often unreal, in the other he displayed, besides great skill, 
a vivid activity which made him for long the most formidable 
opponent of Nli;>oleon. 

His writings were edited by the archduke Albert and his brother 
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the archduke William in the Ausgewdhhe Schrijien seiner Kgl. 
Hoheit Erzh. Karl v. Osterrekh (1862; reprinted 1893, Vienna and 
Leipzig), which includes the Grundsdtze der Kriegskunst ]ur die Gen- 
erdle (1806), Grundsdtze der Strategic erldutert durch die Darstellung 
des Feldzugs J796 (1814), Gesch. des Feldzugs von lygg (1819) — ^thc 
two latter invaluable contributions to the history of the war, and 
papers “on the higher art of war,” etc. See, besides the histories of the 
period, F. J. A. Schneidawind, Karl, Erzherzog v. Osterr. und die 
osterr. Armce (Vienna, 1840) and Das Buck vom Erzh. Karl (1848) ; 
Ed. Duller, £rs A. Karl von Osterr. (1845-47) ; H. von Zeissberg, Erzh. 
Karl von (Vienna, 1893); C. von Bindcr-Krieglstein, Geist 

und Stojff im Kriege (Vienna, 1893); M. E. von Angeli, Erzherzog 
Karl als Feldherr und Heere-organisalor ($ vols., Vienna and Leipzig, 
1896-97) ; R. V. Caemmerer, Development of Strategical Science, 
Eng. trans. by Karl von Donat, ch. iv. (1905). 

CHARLES (c. 1319-1364), duke of Brittany, known as 
Charles or Blois and Charles of Chatillon, was the son of 
Guy of Chatillon, count of Blois (d. 1342), and of Marguerite of 
Valois, sister of Philip VI. of France. In 1337 he married Jeanne 
of Penthievre (d. 1384), daughter of Guy of Brittany, count of 
Penthievre (d. 1331 )» and thus acquired a right to the succession 
of the duchy of Brittany. On the death of John III. duke of 
Brittany, in April 1341, his brother John, count of Montfort- 
I’Amaury, and his niece Jeanne, wife of Charles of Blois, dis- 
puted the succession. Charles of Blois, sustained by Philip VI., 
captured John of Montfort, who was supported by King Edward 
III. at Nantes, besieged his wife Jeanne of Flanders at Henne- 
bont, and took Quimper and Guerande (1344). But next year 
his partisans were defeated at Cadoret, and in June 1347 he was 
himself wounded and taken prisoner at Roche-Derrien. He was 
not liberated until 1356, when he continued the war against the 
young John of Montfort, and perished in the battle of Auray, on 
Sept. 29, 1364. 

See Simeon Luce, Histoire de Bertrand du Guesclin et de son ipoque 
(1876) ; also Monuments du procts de canonization du bienheureux 
Charles de Blois, due de Bretagne, 1320-64 (Saint-Brieux, 1921). 

CHARLES, called The Bold (1433-1477), duke of Burgundy, j 
son of Philip the Good of Burgundy and Isabella of Portugal, was 
born at Dijon on Nov. 10, 1433. In his father’s lifetime he bore 
the title of count of Charolais. He was brought up under the 
direction of the seigneur d’Auxy. Although he was on familiar 
terms with the dauphin (afterwards Louis XL), when the latter 
was a refugee at the court of Burgundy, he was annoyed by the 
repurchase by the king of France of the towns on the Somme, 
which had been temporarily ceded to Philip the Good by the treaty 
of Arras; and when he took over the government (which his father 
abandoned to him completely by an act of April 12, 1465), he 
entered upon his lifelong struggle against Louis XI., and became 
one of the principal leaders of the League of the Public Weal. 
His brilliant bravery at the battle of Montlhery (July 16, 1465), 
did not assure a diplomatic victory. He succeeded, however, in 
forcing upon Louis the treaty of (Tonflans (1466), by which the 
king restored to him the towns on the Somme, and promised him 
the hand of his infant daughter Catherine, with Champagne as 
dowry. In the meanwhile the count of Charolais obtained the sur- 
render of Ponthieu. The revolt of Liege and Dinant intervened to 
divert his attention from the affairs of France, On Aug. 25, 1466 
Charles took Dinant, which he pillaged and sacked, and then 
treated with the Liegeois. After the death of Philip the Good 
(June 15, 1467 ), the Liegeois renewed ho.stilities, but Charles de- 
feated them at St. Trond, and made a victorious entry into Li6ge. 

Louis then requested a meeting with Charles and placed himself 
in his hands at Peronne. In the course of the negotiations the 
duke was informed of a fresh revolt of the Liegeois secretly fo- 
mented by Louis, but Charles decided to respect the parole he had 
given and to treat with Louis (Oct. 1468), at the same time forcing 
him to assist in quelling the revolt. The town was carried by 
assault, and the inhabitants were massacred, Louis not having the 
courage to intervene on behalf of his ancient allies. At the expiry 
of the one year’s truce which followed the treaty of P6ronne, the 
king accused Charles of treason, cited him to appear before the 
parlement, and seized some of the towns on the Somme (1471). 
The duke retaliated by invading France with a larje army, taking 
possession of Nesle and massacring its inhabitants. He failed 
in an attack on Beauvais, but ravaged the country as far as Rouen. 


Since the beginning of his reign Charles had employed himself 
in reorganizing his army and the administration of his territories. 
He lost no opportunity to extend his power. In 1469 the archduke 
of Austria, Sigismund, had sold him the county of Ferrette, and 
the landgraviate of Alsace and some other towns, reserving to him- 
self the right to repurchase. In 1472-1473 Charles bought the 
reversion of the duchy of Gelderland from its old duke, Arnold. 
He conceived the project of forming a kingdom of Burgundy or 
Arles with himself as independent sovereign, and even persuaded 
the emperor Frederick to assent to crown him king at Trier. The 
ceremony, however, did not take place owing to the emperor’s 
precipitate flight by night (Sept. 1473), occasioned by his dis- 
pleasure at the duke’s attitude. In the following year Charles 
involved himself in a series of quarrels which ultimately brought 
about his downfall. He embroiled himself successively with Sigis- 
mund of Austria, to whom he refused to restore his possessions 
in Alsace for the stipulated sum ; with the Swiss, who supported 
the free towns of Alsace in their revolt against the tyranny of the 
ducal governor, Peter von Hagenbach (who was condemned and 
executed by the rebels in May 1474) ; and finally, with Rene of 
Lorraine, with whom he disputed the succession of Lorraine, the 
possession of which had united the two principal portions of 
Charles’s territories — Flanders and the duchy and county of Bur- 
gundy. All these enemies, incited and supported as they were by 
Louis, were not long in joining forces against their common adver- 
sary. Charles suffered a first rebuff in endeavouring to protect his 
kinsman, the archbishop of Cologne, against his rebel subjects. He 
spent ten months (July 1474-June 1475) in besieging the little 
town of Neuss on the Rhine, but was compelled by the approach of 
a powerful imperial army to raise the siege. Moreover, the expedi- 
tion he had persuaded his brother-in-law, Edward IV. of England, 
to undertake against Louis was stopped by the treaty of Picquigny 
(Aug. 29, 1475). He was more successful in Lorraine, where he 
seized Nancy (Nov. 30, 1475). From Nancy he marched against 
the Swiss, hanging and drowning the garrison of Granson in spite 
of the capitulation. Some days later, however, he was attacked 
before Granson by the confederate army and was compelled to 
fly with a handful of attendants, leaving his artillery and an im- 
mense booty in the hands of the allies (Feb. 1476). He succeeded 
in raising a fresh army of 30,000 men, with which he attacked 
Morat, but he was again defeated by the Swiss army, assisted by 
the cavalry of Ren6 of Lorraine (June 22, 1476). On Oct. 6th 
Charles lost Nancy, which was re-entered by Rene. Making a last 
effort, Charles formed a new army and arrived in the depth of 
winter before the walls of Nancy. Having lost many of his troops 
through the severe cold, it was with only a few thousand men that 
he met the joint forces of the Lorrainers and the Swiss, who had 
come to the relief of the town (Jan. 6, 1477). He himself perished 
in the fight, his mutilated body being discovered some days after- 
wards. 

Charles the Bold has often been regarded as the last repre- 
sentative of the feudal spirit, and accordingly has often been 
contrasted with his rival Louis XI. as representing modern politics. 
In reality, he was a prince of wide knowledge and culture and 
austere morals ; and although he cannot be acquitted of occasional 
harshness, he had the secret of winning the hearts of his subjects, 
who never refused him their support in times of difficulty. He was 
thrice married — to Catherine (d. 1446), daughter of Charles VII. 
of France; to Isabella (d. 1465), daughter of Charles I., duke of 
Bourbon, by whom he had one daughter, Mary, afterwards the 
wife of the Emperor Maximilian I.; and to Margaret of York, 
sister of Edward IV. of England, whom he married in 1468. 

See Mimoires of Philippe de Comines, and of Olivier de la Marche. 
See also A. Molinier, Les Sources de V histoire de France, tome iv. 
(1904), and the compendious bibliography in U. Chevalier’s Ripertoire 
des sources historiques, part iii. (1904) ; J. F. Kirk, Charles the Bold 
(1863-68) ; L. M. J. (Thaumont, Charlcs-le-Hardi (1904) ; and R. 
Putnam, Charles the Bold (1908). 

CHARLES!, (c. 950-c, 992), duke of Lower Lorraine, was 
a younger son of the Frankish king Louis IV., and consequently 
a member of the Carolingian family. In 977 he received from 
the emperor Otto II. the duchy of Lower Lorraine, where his 
authority was nominal; but he aided Otto in his struggle with 
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Lothair, and on the death of his nephew, Louis V., made an effort 
to secure the Frankish crown. Hugh Capet, however, was the 
successful candidate and war broke out. Charles had gained some 
successes and had captured Reims, when in 991 he was treacher- 
ously seized by Adalberon, bishop of Laon, and handed over to 
Hugh. Imprisoned with his wife and children at Orleans, Charles 
did not long survive his humiliation. . His eldest son Otto, duke 
of Lower Lorraine, died in 1005. 

See F. Lot, Les demiers CaroUngiens, Lothaire, Louis V., Charles 
de Lorraine 954^991 (1891). 

CHARLES II. (d. 1431), duke of Lorraine, called The 
Bold, is sometimes referred to as Charles I. A son of Duke John 
1., he succeeded his father in 1390; but he neglected his duchy and 
passed his life in warfare. He died on Jan. 25, 1431, leaving two 
daughters, one of whom, Isabella (d. 1453) married Ren6 I. of 
Anjou (1409-80), king of Naples, who succeeded his father-in- 
law as duke of Lorraine. 

CHARLES in. or II. (1543-1608), called The Great, duke 
of Lorraine, was a son of Duke Francis I. (d. 1545), and a de- 
scendant of Rene of Anjou. Born at Nancy on Feb. 18, 1543, he 
was brought up at the court of Henry II. of France, marrying 
Henry's daughter Claude in 1559. He took part in the wars of 
religion in Fxance, and was a member of the League. The duke, 
who was an excellent ruler of Lorraine, died at Nancy on May 14, 
1608. He had three sons: Henry (d. 1624) and Francis (d. 1632), 
who became in turn dukes of Lorraine, and Charles (d. 1607), 
bishop of Metz and Strasbourg. 

CHARLES IV. or HI. (1604-1675), duke of Lorraine, son 
of Duke Francis II., was born at Nancy on April 5, 1604. He be- 
came duke on the abdication of his father, and obtained the duchy 
of Bar through his marriage with his cousin Nicole, daughter of 
Duke Henry II. Mixing in the tortuous politics of his time, he 
was perpetually intriguing against the crown of France. In 1627 
he began negotiations with England against Louis XIIL, at the 
same time giving assistance to Austria against the Swedes. In 
1632 Louis XIII. entered his duchy and compelled him to sign 
the treaty of Liverdun (June 26th) and in the following year a 
fresh intrigue was punished by the cession of Nancy to France for 
four years. On Jan. 19, 1634, the duke abdicated in favour of his 
brother, the cardinal, Francis of Lorraine, and entered the imperial 
service. He was banished from the kingdom, and the duchy of 
Bar was confiscated. Charles took part in the battle of Nord- 
lingen in 1634, and fought in Lorraine, Alsace and Artois; on 
March 29, 1641, by the treaty of Saint-Germain his duchies were 
restored to him in return for the cession of certain towns to 
France, but they were seized again, and declared neutral in June, 
1644. After this Charles served with the imperialists, and later 
with Spain. In 1652 he joined Conde in the war of the Fronde, 
but was arrested by the Spaniards, with whom he had broken 
faith, and imprisoned at Antwerp and at Toledo. At the peace 
of the Pyrenees he was restored to liberty and to his duchies, but 
by the treaty of Montmartre (Feb. 6, 1662), he sold them to 
Louis XIV. This arrangement was annulled by the treaty of 
Nomtey, in August 1663. In Sept. 1670 Charles was again ex- 
pelled from his duchy by Marshal Cr^quy, and in 1673 he joined 
the second coalition against France. Turenne inflicted a severe 
defeat on him at Sinzhcim in 1674, but on August ii, 1675, 
Charles was victorious at Konzerbriicke. He died some weeks 
later at Larbach on Sept. 18, 1675, leaving by his second wife, 
Beatrix de Cusance, a son, Charles Henry, count of Vaudemont 
(1642-1723). 

See Des Roberts, Campagnes de Charles IV. due de Lorraine et de 
Bar, 1638^48 (2 vols., 1883-88), and Charles IV. et Mazarin (1899). 

CHARLES V. or IV. (1643-1690), duke of Lorraine, nephew 
of Duke Charles IV., was bom on April 3, 1643. He was con- 
stantly on active service in the imperial army against the Turks, 
and later against the French. He was twice (1668 and 1674) an 
unsuccessful candidate for the elective crown of Poland, being 
defeated the second time by John Sobieski; in 1678 he married 
the widowed queen of Poland, Eleonora Maria of Austria. In 
1675, on the death of Duke Charles IV., he rode with a cavalry 
corps into the duchy of Lorraine, then occupied by the French,, 


and secured the adhesion of the Lorraine troops. Soon after this 
he was made general of the imperial army on the Rhine, and 
distinguished himself by the capture of Philipsburg in 1676. At 
the general peace Charles had to accept the hard conditions 
imposed by Louis XIV., and he never entered into effective 
possession of his sovereignty. In 1683, at the head of a weak 
imperial army, he offered resistance to the advance of the Turks 
on Vienna. At the critical moment, when the Turks finally in- 
vested Vienna on July 13, 1683, reinforcements from other powers 
poured into Charles’s camp, and with the aid of John Sobieski 
and his 27,000 Poles, Charles routed the Turks on Sept. 12, and 
relieved Vienna. The victors then took the offensive and recon- 
quered part of Hungary; the Germans and Poles went home in 
the winter, but Charles continued his offensive with the imperial 
army alone. In 1685 Neuhausel was taken by storm, and in 1686 
he resumed the siege of Ofen (Buda), which he had failed to take 
in 1684. On Sept. 2, 1686, Ofen was stormed, and in the following 
campaign the Austrians won a decisive victory on the famous field 
of Mohacs (Aug. 18, 1687). In 1689 Charles took the field on 
the Rhine against Louis XIV. Mainz and Bonn were taken in 
the first campaign, but Charles died suddenly, on his way to 
the front, at Weis on April 18, 1690. His eldest son, Leopold 
Joseph (1679-1729), obtained the duchy at the peace of Ryswick 
in 1697. 

CHARLES n. (CHARLES LOUIS DE BOURBON) 

(1799-1883), duke of Parma, succeeded his mother, Maria Loui.sa 
in the duchy of Lucca in 1824. He introduced economy into the 
administration, increased the schools, and in 1832 became a Prot- 
estant. In 1842 he returned to the Catholic Church and made 
Thomas Ward, an English groom, his prime minister, a man not 
without ability and tact. In 1847 he declared himself hostile to the 
reforms introduced by Pius IX. The Lucchesi demanded the con- 
stitution of 1805, promised them by the Treaty of Vienna, and a 
national guard, but the duke, in spite of the warnings of Ward, re- 
fused all concessions. A few weeks later he sold his life-interest in 
the duchy to Tuscany. On Oct. 17 Maria Louisa of Austria, 
duchess of Parma, died, and Charles Louis .succeeded to her throne 
by the terms of the Florence treaty, assuming the style of Charles 
II. His administration of Parma was characterized by ruinous 
finance, debts, disorder and increased taxation, and he concluded an 
offensive and defensive alliance with Austria. After the outbreak 
of the revolution in 1848, he abdicated in April and left Parma in 
the hands of a provisional Government, whereupon the people 
voted for union with Piedmont. Later Charles II. issued an edict 
from Weistropp annulling the acts of the provisional Government. 

In May 1849 Charles confirmed his abdication, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Charles III. (1823-1854), who, protected by 
Austrian troops, placed Parma under martial law, inflicted heavy 
penalties on the members of the late provisional Government, 
closed the university and instituted a regular policy of persecution. 
A violent ruler, a drunkard and a libertine, he was assassinated on 
March 26, 1854. At his death his widow Maria Louisa, si.ster of 
the comte de Chambord, became regent during the minority of his 
son Robert. The duchess introduced some sort of order into the 
administration, seemed inclined to rule more mildly and dismissed 
some of her husband’s more obnoxious ministers, but the riots of 
the Mazzinians in July 1854 were repressed with ruthless severity, 
and the rest of her reign was characterized by political trials, exe- 
cutions and imprisonments, to which the revolutionists replied 
with assassinations. 

Bibliography. — Massci, Storia civile di Lucca, vol. ii. (Lucca, 
1878) ; Anon., Y Borboni di Parma ... del 1847 al 1859 (Parma, 
i860) ; N. Bianchi, Storia della diplomazia europea in Italia (Turin, 
1865, etc.) ; C. Tivaroni, Vltalia sotto il dominio austriaco, ii. 96-101, 
i. 590-605 (Turin, 1892) and U Italia degli Italiani, i. (Turin, 1895) ; 
S. Lottici and G. Sitti, Bibliografia generale per la storia parmense 
(Parma, 1904)* 

CHARLES (1270-1325), count of Valois, of Maine, and of 
Anjou, third son of Philip III., king of France, was bom on 
March 12, 1270. He inherited the four lordships of Cr6py, La 
Fert6-Milon, Pierrefonds and B6thisy, which together formed the 
countship of Valois. In 1284 Martin IV., having excommunicated 
Pedro III., king of Aragon, offered that kingdom to Charles. King 
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Philip failed in an attempt to place his son on this throne, and 
died on the return of the exp^tion. In 1290 Charles married 
Margaret, daughter of Charles 11 ., king of Naples, and renounced 
his pretensions to Aragon. In 1294, at the beginning of the 
hostilities against England, he invaded Guienne and took La 
Reole and Saint-Sever. During the war with Flanders (1300), 
he took Douai, Bethune and Dam, received the submission of 
Guy of Dampierre, and aided King Philip IV., the Fair, to gain 
the battle of Mons-en-P6v^le, on Aug. 18, 1304. Asked by Boni- 
face VIII. for his aid against the Ghibellincs, he crossed the Alps 
in June 1301, entered Florence, and helped Charles II., the Lame, 
king of Sicily, to reconquer Calabria and Apulia from the house 
of Aragon, but was defeated in Sicily. As after the death of his 
first wife Charles had married Catherine de Courtenay, a grand- 
daughter of Baldwin II., the last Latin emperor of Constantinople, 
he tried to assert his rights to that throne. Philip the Fair also 
wished to get him elected emperor; but Clement V. quashed his 
candidature in favour of Henry of Luxemburg, afterwards the 
emperor Henry VII. Under Louis X. Charles headed the party of 
feudal reaction, and was among those who compassed the ruin 
of Enguerrand de Marigny. In the reign of Charles IV., the 
Fair, he fought yet again in Guienne (1324), and died at Perray 
(Seine-et-Oise) on Dec. 16, 1325. His second wife died in 1307, 
and in July 1308 he married a third wife, Mahaut de Chatillon, 
countess of Saint-Pol. Philip, his eldest son, ascended the French 
throne in 1328, and from him sprang the royal house of Valois. 
See J. Petit, Charles de Valois (1900). 

CHARLES, ELIZABETH (1828-1896), English author, 
was bom at Tavistock on Jan. 2 1828, the daughter of John 
Rundle, M.P., and died at Hampstead on March 28 1896. In 
1851 she married Andrew Paton Charles. Her best known book. 
The Chronicles of the Schonberg-Cotta Family , was published in 
2862, and was translated into most of the European languages, 
into Arabic, and into many Indian dialects. Mrs. Charles wrote 
in all some 50 books, the majority of a semi-religious character. 

CHARLES, JACQUES ALEXANDRE CllSAR (1746- 
1823), French mathematician and physicist, was bom at Beau- 
gency, Loiret, on Nov. 12, 1746. From being a clerk in the min- 
istry of finance, he turned to scientific pursuits, and became one 
of the most acute of physical researchers and inventors. He 
was the first, in 1783, to employ hydrogen for the inflation of 
balloons {see Aeronautics), and about 1787 he anticipated 
Gay Lussac’s law of the dilatation of gases with heat, which on 
that account is sometimes known by his name. He improved the 
Gravesand heliostat and the aerometer of Fahrenheit and invented 
a “thermometric hydrometer,'^ a “goniometer by reflection” and 
many other ingenious physical devices. In 1785 he was elected to 
the Academy of Sciences, and subsequently he became profes- 
sor of physics at the Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers. He died 
in Paris on April 7, 1823. His published papers are chiefly con- 
cerned with mathematical topics. 

CHARLES, THOMAS (1755-1814), Welsh Nonconformist 
divine, was born at Longmoor, Carmarthenshire, on Oct. 14, 1755, 
and educated at Jesus college, Oxford, for the Church. He was 
ordained priest in 1782, and held some curacies in Somersetshire, 
but he resigned these in 1783 and returned to Wales. He had 
fallen under the influence of the Welsh revivalists before he went 
to Oxford, and had Methodist connections. He found no pulpit 
open to him in the Church in Wales, and joined the Calvinistic 
Methodists in 1784. 

He had already begun to provide classes for poor children in 
Bala; he now held the classes in the chapel, and gradually began 
the system of Welsh Circulating Schools, on the model devised 
by Griffith Jones (d. 1761). By 1794 he had 20 travelling masters 
at work. In 1785 he had become the agent of the Sunday School 
Society in Wales; he secured supplies of Welsh Bibles from the 
S.P.C.K. and in 1801 alone nearly 3,000 were distributed. In 1802 
he went to London to place Welsh requirements before the Re- 
ligious Tract Society, and put his case so well that his friends 
decided to found a society for the publication and distribution 
of the Scriptures. This was the origin of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. He stimulated similar educational movements in 


Ireland and Scotland. In xSio he led the movement for the 
establishing of a regular ordained ministry in the Calvinistic 
Methodist connection, and, this work accomplished, returned to 
his task of fostering auxiliary Bible societies. He died on Oct 
5, 1814. Charles compiled the Geiriadur Ysgrythyrol, a biblical 
dictionary (4 vols. 1805-08), which has passed throu^Ji many 
editions; be drew up the first definite constitution of the Welsh 
Methodists, and wrote many Welsh tracts. The first Welsh biog- 
raphy of Charles appeared in 1816. See W. Hughes, Life and 
Letters of Thomas Charles (Rhyl 1881), in which some of 
Charles’s minor writings are reprinted. 

CHARLES ALBERT (Carlo Alberto) (1798-1849), king 
of Sardinia (Piedmont), son of Prince Charles of Savoy-Carignano 
and Princess Albertine of Saxe-Courland, was bom on Oct. 12, 
1798, a few days before the French occupied Piedmont and forced 
his cousin. King Charles Emmanuel, to take refuge in Sardinia. 
In 1802 King Charles Emmanuel abdicated in favour of his 
brother, Victor Emmanuel I. On the fall of Napoleon in 1814 the 
Piedmontese court returned to Turin, and the king was anxious to 
secure the succession for Charles Albert, knowing that Austria 
meditated excluding him from it in favour of an Austrian arch- 
duke. He was summoned to Turin, given tutors to instruct him in 
legitimist principles, and on Oct. i, 1817, married the archduchess 
Maria Theresa of Tuscany, who, on March 14, 1820, gave birth to 
Victor Emmanuel, afterwards king of Italy. 

The Piedmontese government at this time was most reactionary, 
and had made a clean sweep of all French institutions. But there 
were strong Italian nationalists and anti-Austrian tendencies 
among the younger nobles and army officers, and the Carbonari 
and other revolutionary societies had made much progress. Their 
hopes centred in the young Carignano, whose agreeable manners 
had endeared him to all, and who had many friends among the 
Liberals and Carbonari. Early in 1820 a revolutionary movement 
was set on foot. Charles Albert no doubt was aware of this, but 
he never actually became a Carbonaro, and was surprised and 
j startled when after the outbreak of the Neapolitan revolution of 
; 1820 some of the leading conspirators in the Piedmontese army 
informed him that a military rising was ready and that they 
counted on his help (March 2, 1821). He induced them to delay 
the outbreak and informed the king, requesting him, however, not 
to punish anyone. On the loth the garrison of Alessandria mu- 
tinied, and two days later Turin was in the hands of the insurgents, 
the people demanding the Spanish constitution. The king at once 
abdicated and appointed Charles Albert regent. The latter, pressed 
by the revolutionists and abandoned by his ministers, granted the 
constitution and sent to inform Charles Felix, who was now king, 
of the occurrence. Charles Felix, who was then at Modena, 
repudiated the regent’s acts, accepted Austrian military assistance, 
with which the rising was easily quelled, and exiled Charles Albert 
to Florence. The young prince found himself the most unpopular 
man in Italy, for while the Liberals looked on him as a traitor, to 
the king and the Conservatives he was a dangerous revolutionist. 
At the Congress of Verona (1822) the Austrian chancellor. Prince 
Metternich, tried to induce Charles Felix to set aside Charles 
Albert’s rights of succession. But the king was piqued by Austria’s 
interference, and as both the grand-duke of Tuscany and the duke 
of Wellington supported him, Charles Albert’s claims were re- 
spected. But it was not until he had signed a secret undertaking 
binding himself, as soon as he ascended the throne, to place him- 
self under the tutelage of a council composed of the higher clergy 
and the knights of the Annunziata, and to maintain the existing 
forms of the monarchy (D. Berti, Cesare Al fieri, xi. 77, Rome, 
1871), that he was allowed to return to Turin and forgiven. 

On the death of Charles Felix (April 27, 1831) Charles Albert 
succeeded; he inherited a kingdom without an army, with an 
empty treasury, a chaotic administration and mediaeval laws. His 
first task was to set his house in order; he reorganized the finances, 
created the army, and started Piedmont on a path which, if not 
liberalism, was at least progress. In 1833 a conspiracy of the 
Giovane Italia society, organized by Mazzini, was discovered, and 
a number of its members punished with ruthless severity. The 
election in 1846 of Pius IX., who appeared to be a Liberal and an 
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Italian patriot to some extent, reconciled the king to the Liberal 
movement, for it accorded with his religious views. On Oct. 30 
he issued a decree granting wide reforms, and when risings broke 
out in other parts of Italy early in 1848, and further liberties were 
demanded, he was at last induced to grant the constitution 
(Feb. 8). 

When the news of the Milanese revolt against the Austrians 
reached Turin (March 19) public opinion demanded that the 
Piedmontese should succour their struggling brothers; and after 
some hesitation the king declared war. But much time had been 
wasted and many precious opportunities lost. With an army of 
60,000 Piedmontese troops and 30,000 men from other parts of 
Italy the king took the held, and after defeating the Austrians at 
Pastrengo on April 30, and at Goito on May 30, where he was him- 
self slightly wounded, more time was wasted in useless operations. 
Radetzky, the Austrian general, having received reinforcements, 
drove the centre of the extended Italian line back across the 
Mincio (July 23), and in the two days* fighting at Custozz.^ 
(July 24-25) the Piedmontese were beaten, forced to retreat and 
to ask for an armistice. The revolutionary movement throughout 
Italy was breaking down, but Charles Albert felt that while he 
possessed an army he could not abandon the Lombards and Vene- 
tians, and determined to stake all on a last chance. On March 12, 
1849, he denounced the armistice and took the field again with an 
army of 80,000 men. He gave the chief command to the Polish 
general Chrzanowski, but he was completely out-generalled and 
defeated at La Bicocca near Novara on the 23rd. The Piedmon- 
tese fought with great bravery, and the unhappy king sought 
death in vain. After the battle he asked terms of Radetzky, who 
demanded the occupation by Austria of a large part of Piedmont, 
and the heir to the throne as a hostage. Thereupon, feeling him- 
self to be the obstacle to better conditions, Charles Albert abdi- 
cated in favour of his son Victor Emmanuel. That same night 
he departed alone and made his way to Oporto, where he retired 
into a monastery and died on July 28, 1849. 

Charles Albert was not a man of first-rate ability; he was of 
a hopelessly vacillating character. Devout and mystical to an 
almost morbid degree, hating revolution and distrusting Liberal- 
ism, he was a confirmed pessimist, yet he had many noble qual- 
ities: he was brave to the verge of foolhardiness, devoted to his 
country, and ready to risk his crown to free Italy from the 
foreigner. To him the people of Italy owe a great debt, for if 
he failed in his object he at least materialized the idea of the 
Risorgimento in a practical shape, and the charges which the 
Republicans and demagogues brought against him were mon- 
strously unjust. 

Bibliography. — Besides the general works on modern Italy, see 
the Marquis Costa de Beauregard’s interesting volumes La Jeunesse 
du rot Charles Albert (1899) and Novare ei Oporto (18^), based 
on the king’s letters and the journal of Sylvain Costa, his faithful 
equerry, though the author’s views are those of an old-fashioned 
Savoyard who dislikes the idea of Italian unity; Ernesto Masi’s 
II Segreto del Re Carlo Alberto (Bologna, 1891) is a very illuminat- 
ing essay; Domenico Perrero, Gli UUiini ReaU di Savoia (Turin, 
1889); L. Cappelletti, Storia di Carlo Alberto (1891); Nicomede 
Bianchi, Storia della diplomazia europea in Italia (8 vols., Turin, 
1865, etc.), a most important work of a general character, and the 
same author’s Scritti e lettere di Carlo Alberto (1879) and his StoHa 
della monorchia piemontese (Turin, 1877) ; Count S. della Margherita, 
Memorandum storico-politico (Turin, 1851) ; A. Luzio, Carlo Alberto e 
Giuseppe Mazzmi (1923) ; he also e^ted Le Lettere di Carlo Alberto 
al Car. Luigi Bianco di Barbania (Turin, 1924) ; A. di Saluzzo, Carlo 
Alberto deUa restaurazione alV avvenimento al trono (1926). 

CHARLES AUGUSTUS (Karl August) (1757-1828), 
grand-duke of Saxe-Weimar, friend and patron of Goethe, was the 
son of Constantine, duke of Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach, and Anna 
Amalia of Brunswick. Educated under the regency of his mother 
— ^his father died in 1757 — Charles Augustus assumed the reins 
of government in 1775, in which year he married Princess Louise 
of Hesse-Darmstadt. In the affairs of Germany and of Euroi^ 
his character gave him an influence out of all proportion to his 
position as a sovereign prince. He had early faced the problem 
presented by the decay of the empire, and began to work for the 
iinity of Germany. The plans of the emperor Josefdi II., which 
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threatened to absorb a great part of Germany into the hetero- 
geneous Habsburg monarchy, threw him into the arms of Prussia, 
and he was the prime mover in the establishment of the league of 
princes (Furstenbund) in 1785, by which, under the leadership of 
Frederick the Great, Joseph’s intrigues were frustrated. He was, 
however, under no illusion as to the power of Austria, and he 
wisely refused the offer of the Hungarian crown, made to him in 
1787 by Prussia at the instance of the Magyar malcontents, with 
the dry remark that he had no desire to be another ‘^Winter 
King.” In 1788 he took service in the Prussian army as major- 
general in active command of a regiment. As such he was present, 
with Goethe, at the cannonade of Valmy in 1792, and in 1794 at 
the siege of Mainz and the battles of Pirmasenz (Sept. 14) and 
Kaiserslautern (Oct. 28-30). After this, dissatisfied with the 
attitude of the Powers, he resigned ; but rejoined on the accession 
of his friend King Frederick William III. to the Prussian throne. 
The disastrous campaign of Jena (1806) followed; on Oct. 14, 
the day after the battle, Weimar was sacked; and Charles Augus- 
tus, to prevent the confiscation of his territories, was forced to 
join the Confederation of the Rhine. From this time till after 
the Moscow campaign of 1812 his contingent fought under the 
French flag in all Napoleon's wars. In 1813, however, he joined 
the Grand Alliance, and at the beginning of 1814 took the com- 
mand of a corps of 30,000 men operating in the Netherlands. 

At the Congress of Vienna Charles Augustus was present in 
person and protested vainly against the narrow policy of the 
Powers in confining their debates to the “rights of the princes” 
to the exclusion of the “rights of the people.” His services in the 
war of liberation were rewarded with an extension of territory 
and the title of grand-duke. He was the first of the German 
princes to grant a liberal constitution (0 his state under Article 
XIII. of the Act of Confederation (May 5, 1816); and his con- 
cession of full liberty to the press made Weimar for a while the 
focus of journalistic agitation against the existing order. Met- 
tcrnich dubbed him contemptuously “der grosse Bursche” for his 
imtronage of the “revolutionary” Burschenschaften; and the 
celebrated “festival” held at the Wartburg by his permission in 
1818 brought down upon him the wrath of the Great Powers. 
Charles Augustus was compelled to yield to the remonstrances of 
Prussia, Austria and Russia; the liljcrty of the press was again 
restricted in the grand-duchy, but, thanl» to the good understand- 
ing between the grand-duke and his people, the regime of the 
Carlsbad Decrees pressed less heavily upon Weimar than upon 
other German States. 

Charles Augustus died on June 14, 1828, and left two sons; 
Charles Frederick (d. 1853), by whom he was succeeded, and 
Bernhard, duke of Saxe-Weimar (1792-1862), who distinguished 
himself as commander of the Dutch troops in the Belgian cam- 
paign of 1830, and from 1847 to 1850 held the command of the 
forces in the Dutch East Indies. Bernhard's son, William Augus- 
tus Edward, known as Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar (1823- 
1902), entered the British army, served with much distinction in 
the Crimean War, and became colonel of the ist Life Guards and 
a field-marshal; in 1851 he contracted a morganatic marriage 
with Lady Augusta Gordon-Lennox (d. 1904), daughter of the 
5th duke of Richmond and Gordon, who in Germany received the 
title of countess of Domburg, but was granted the rank of 
princess in Great Britain by royal decree in 1866. 

Bibliography. — Karl August’s Correspondence with Goethe was 
published in 2 vols. at Weimar in 1863. See F. X. Wegele, Karl 
August, Crossherzog von Sachsen^W eimar (Leipzig, 1850) ; W. Wachs- 
muth, Herzog Karl August und Goethe (Leipzig, 1911) ; W. Bode, 
Karl August von Weimar, Jugendjahre (1913); H. von Egloffstcin, 
Karl August wdhrend des Krieges von 181 j (1913) and Karl August 
auf dem Wiener Kongress (Jena, 1915). 

CHARLES D*ORL6aNS: see Orleans, Charles, Duke 
or. 

CHARLES EDWARD (Charles Edward Louis Philip 
Casimir Stuart) (1720-1788), English prince, called the “Young 
Pretender” and also the “Young Chevalier,” was bom at Rome on 
Dec. 31, 1720. He was the grandson of King James II. of England 
and elder son o 5 James, the “Old Pretender,” by whom (as James 
III.) he was created at his birth prince of Wales, the title he bore 
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among the English Jacobites during his father’s lifetime. The 
young prince was educated at his father’s miniature court in Rome, 
with James Murray, Jacobite earl of Dunbar, for his governor, 
and under various tutors, amongst whom were the learned Chev- 
alier Ramsay, Sir Thomas Sheridan and the abb6 Legoux. He 
learned the English, French and Italian languages, but his extant 
letters in English are singularly ill-spelt and illiterate. In 1734 he 
accompanied his cousin, the duke of Liria, afterwards duke of 
Berwick, oft his expedition in aid of Don Carlos, and the boy of 
13 shared with credit the dangers of the successful siege of Gaeta. 

The Old Pretender calculated upon foreign aid in his attempts 
to restore the monarchy of the Stuarts; and the idea of rebellion 
unassisted by invasion or by support of any kind from abroad, was 
Charles Edward’s own. Jacobite hopes mainly rested in France, 
and the warm sympathy which Cardinal Tencin, who had suc- 
ceeded Fleury as French minister, felt for the Old Pretender re- 
sulted in a definite scheme for an invasion of England to be timed 
simultaneously with a prearranged Scottish rebellion. Charles was 
secretly despatched to Paris in January, 1744. A squadron under 
Admiral Roquefeuil sailed (Feb. 6) from Brest. Transports for 
7,000 troops, to be led by Marshal Saxe, accompanied by the 
young prince, were in readiness to set sail for England. Meanwhile 
a strong English fleet appeared in the Downs, and a series of storms 
provided a probably welcome excuse to the French government 
for the cancellation of Marshal Saxe’s orders. Louis declined to 
surrender Charles, but no official hospitality was offered him, and 
he lived in retirement. Charles Edward had made at Rome the 
acquaintance of Lord Elcho and of John Murray of Broughton; 
Murray visited him in Paris, and was told that he would come to 
Scotland in the summer of 1745, even though he came alone. His 
friends in Scotland saw no chance of success, and messengers, 
who do not seem to have reached him, were sent expressly to in- 
form him. On July 13, 1745, he sailed from Nantes for Scotland 
on board the small brig “La Doutelle,” which was accompanied 
by a war frigate, the “Elisabeth,” provided by an Irishman at 
Dunkirk and laden with arms and ammunition. The latter fell in 
(July 20) with an English man-of-war, the “Lion,” and had to 
return to France; Charles escaped during the engagement, and 
arrived on Aug. 3 off Erisca, a little island of the Hebrides. Re- 
ceiving, however, but a cool reception from Macdonald of Bois- 
dale, he set sail again and arrived at the Bay of Loch-na-nuagh on 
the west coast of Inverness-shire. 

The Macdonalds of Clanranald and Kinloch Moidart, along with 
other chieftains, attempted in vain to dissuade him from the rash- 
ness of an unaided rising, but Lochicl and other chieftains, 
although they had sought to dissuade Charles from coming at all, 
now called out the clans. On Aug. 19, in the valley of Glenfinnan, 
the standard of James III. and VI II. was raised. Within a week 
about 2,000 men, mainly from the Macdonald clan, had joined him. 
Sir John Cope left Stirling for Inverness on Aug. 20 with 25 com- 
panies of foot, leaving the road to the south open to Charles. In 
the beginning of September the Jacobite army, reinforced by 
some accessions, notably by Lord George Murray, entered Perth. 
Crossing the Forth unopposed at the Fords of Frew and passing 
through Stirling and Linlithgow, he arrived within a few miles of 
Edinburgh, and on Sept. 16 a body of his skirmishers defeated the 
dragoons of Colonel Gardiner in what was known as the “Canter 
of Coltbrig.” A few of Cameron’s Highlanders having on the fol- 
lowing morning, by a happy ruse, forced their way through the 
Canongate, Charles entered the city at noon. On the i8th he had 
himself proclaimed James VIIL of Scotland at the Market Cross 
and occupied Holyrood. 

Cope had by this time brought his disappointed forces by sea to 
Dunbar, On the 20th Charles met and defeated him at Preston- 
pans, and returned to prosecute the siege of Edinburgh Castle, 
which, however, he raised on Gen. Guest’s threatening to lay the 
city in ruins. He still hoped for French assistance definitely 
promised on Oct. 24 by secret treaty. In the beginning of Novem- 
ber Charles left Edinburgh to invade England. He was at the head 
of at least 5,000 men ; but the ranks were gradually thinned by the 
desertion of Highlanders, whose tradition had led tfiem to consider 
war merely as a raid. Having passed through Kelso, on Nov. 9 he 


laid siege to Carlisle which capitulated in a week. Manchester 
provided the prince with 150 recruits under Francis Towneley. On 
Dec. 4^he had reached Derby. Charles’s officers were under no 
illusions about the strength of English resistance, but hoped that 
the advance might lead to intervention from France. When they 
found that the English counties did not rise they advised retreat. 
Two armies under English leadership were now in the field against 
Charles, one under Marshal Wade, whom he had evaded by enter- 
ing England by the west, and the other under William, duke of 
Cumberland, who had returned from the Continent. On Dec. 6 
Charles began his retreat northward. Closely pursued by Cumber- 
land, he marched by way of Carlisle across the border, and at last 
stopped to invest Stirling Castle. At Falkirk, on Jan. 17, 1746, he 
defeated Gen. Hawley, who had marched from Edinburgh to inter- 
cept his retreat. The Jacobite army had been strengthened by 
Gordons, Mackintoshes and others, but the accessions were coun- 
ter-balanced by desertions. A fortnight later, however, Charles 
raised the siege of Stirling, and after a weary march rested his 
troops at Inverness. Having taken Forts George and Augustus, 
and after varying success against the supporters of the government 
in the north, he at last prepared to face the duke of Cumberland, 
who had passed the early spring at Aberdeen. On April 8 the duke 
marched thence to meet Charles, whose little army, exhausted 
with a futile night march, half -starving, and broken by desertion, 
was completely worsted at Culloden on April 16, 1746. 

This decisive defeat sealed the fate of Charles Edward and the 
house of Stuart. Hunted hither and thither Charles, upon whose 
head a reward of £30,000 had a year before been set, was for over 
five months relentlessly pursued by the troops and spies of the 
government. Disguised in female attire and aided by a passport 
obtained by the devoted Flora MacDonald, he passed through 
Skye, and towards the end of July took refuge in the cave of 
Coiraghoth in the Braes of Glenmoriston. In August he joined 
Lochiel and Cluny Maepherson, with whom he remained in hiding 
until the arrival of two French ships at Loch-na-nuagh, enabled 
him to sail for France. He reached Roscoff, near Morlaix, on Sept. 
29, 1746. He remained in France for two years, but the Treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle entailed his expulsion from France. After his 
brother Henry’s acceptance of a cardinal’s hat in July 1747, he 
broke off communication with his father in Rome (who had ap- 
proved the step), nor did he ever see him again. The enmity of 
the British government to Charles Edward made peace with 
France an impossibility so long as she continued to harbour the 
young prince. A condition of the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, con- 
cluded in October 1748, was that every member of the house of 
Stuart should be expelled from the French dominions. Charles de- 
clared, he would not be bound by its provisions. But his indignation 
and persistent refusal to leave France were met at last with force; 
he was apprehended, imprisoned for a week at Vincennes, and on 
Dec. 17 conducted to the French border. He lingered at Avignon; 
but Pope Benedict XIV., alarmed by the threat of a bombardment 
of Civita Vecchia, advised the prince to withdraw. Charles quietly 
disappeared. For years Europe watched for him in vain. It is now 
established, almost with certainty, that he returned to the neigh- 
bourhood of Paris. In 1750 and again, it is thought, in 1754, he 
was in London, hatching futile plots and risking his safety for his 
hopeless cause, and even abjuring the Roman Catholic faith in 
order to further his political interests. 

During the next ten years of his life Charles Edward’s illicit 
connection with Miss Clementina Walkinshaw (d. 1802), whom he 
had first met at Bannockburn House while conducting the siege 
of Stirling, his imperious fretful temper, his drunken habits and 
debauched life, could no longer be concealed. He wandered over 
Europe in disguise, alienating his friends and crushing the hopes 
of his party; and in 1766, on returning to Rome. at the death of his 
father, he was treated by Pope Clement XIII. with coldness, and 
his title as heir to the British throne was openly repudiated by all 
the great Catholic powers. Tt was probably through the influence 
of the French court, still intriguing against England, that the mar- 
riage between Charles (now self-styled count of Albany) and 
Princess Louise of Stolberg was arranged in 1772. The union 
proved childless and unhappy, and in 1780 the countess fled for 
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refuge from her husband's drunken violence to a convent in Flor- 
ence. Later, the countess of Albany (q.v.) threw herself on the 
protection of her brother-in-law Henry, Cardinal York, at Rome, 
and a formal separation was arranged in 17S4. Charles, lonely, 
ill, and evidently near death, now summoned to Florence his 
natural daughter, Charlotte Stuart, the child of Clementina Walk- 
inshaw, bom at Liege in October 1753 and hitherto neglected by 
the prince. Charlotte Stuart, who was declared legitimate and 
created dt;chess of Albany, tended her father for the remaining 
years of his life. She contrived to reconcile the two Stuart 
brothers, so that in 1 785 Charles returned to Rome, where he died 
in the old Palazzo Muti on Jan. 30, 1 7S8. He was buried in his 
brother's cathedral church at Frascati, but in 1807 his remains 
were removed to the Crotte Vaticane of St. Peter’s. His daughter 
Charlotte died unmarried at Bologna in November, 1789. 

See A. C. Ewald, Life and Times of Charles Siuarit the Young 
Pretender (2 vols. 1875) ; C. S. Terry, Life of the Young Pretender, 
and The Rising of 1745; with Bibliography of Jacobite History j6Sq- 
1788 (Scott. Hist. fr. Contemp. Writers, iii.) (1900); Earl Stanhope, 
History of England (1836) and Decline of the Last Stuarts (1854); 
Bishop R. Forbes, The Lyon in Mourning (1895-96) ; Andrew Lang, 
Pickle, the Spy (1897), and Prince Charles Edward (1900); R. 
Chambers, History of the Rebellion in Scotland, 

CHARLES EMMANUEL L (CARLO EMANUELE) 

(1562-1630), duke of Savoy, succeeded his father, Emmanuel 
Philibert, in 1580. His three chief objects were the conquest of 
Geneva, of Saluzzo and of Monferrato. Saluzzo he succeeded in 
wresting from France in 1588. In 1590 he sent an expedition to 
Provence in the interests of the Catholic League, and followed 
it himself later, but the peace of 1593, by which Henry of 
Navarre was recognized as king of France, put an end to his 
ambitions. In the war between France and Spain Charles sided 
with the latter, with varying success. Finally, by the Peace of 
Lyons (1601), he gave up all territories beyond the Rhone, but 
his possession of Saluzzo was confirmed. His attempt to capture 
Geneva by treachery and with the help of Spain (the famous 
escalade) in 1602 failed completely. On the death in 1612 of 
Duke Francesco Gonzaga of Mantua, who was lord of Monferrato, 
Charles Emmanuel made a successful coup de main on that 
district. This arrayed the Venetians, Tuscany, the Empire and 
Spain against him, and he was obliged to relinquish his conquest. 
The terms of the peace of 1618 left him more or less in the 
status quo ante. In 1628 he was in alliance with Spain in the 
war against France and the French invaded the duchy. The duke 
fought desperately, but was taken ill at Savigliano and died in 
1630. He was succeeded by his son Victor Amedeo I., while his 
third son Tommaso founded the line of Savoy-Carignano from 
which the present royal house of Italy is descended. 

See E. Ricotti, Storia della monarchia piemontese, vols. iii. and iv. 
(Florence, 1865) ; T. Raulich, Storia di Carlo Emanuele /. (Milan, 
1896-1902) ; G. Curti, Carlo Emanuele /. secondo; piu recenti studii 
(Milan, 1894). 

CHARLES MARTEL, “The Hammer," {c. 688-741 ), Frank- 
ish ruler, son of Pippin II., mayor of the palace, and Chalpaida. 
Charles was baptized by St. Rigobert, bishop of Reims. At the 
death of his father in 714, Pippin’s widow Plectrude claimed the 
government in Austrasia and Neustria in the name of her grand- 
children, and had Charles thrown into prison. But the Neustrians 
threw off the Austrasian yoke and entered into an offensive alli- 
ance with the Frisians and Saxons. In the general anarchy 
Charles succeeded in escaping, defeated the Neustrians at Am- 
bleve, south of Liege, in 716, and at Vincy, near Cambrai, in 717, 
and forced them to come to terms. In Austrasia he wi;ested the 
power from Plectrude, and took the title of mayor of the palace, 
thus prejudicing the interests of his nephews. According to the 
FranUsh custom he proclaimed a king in Austrasia in the person 
of the young Clotaire TV., but in reality Charles was the sole 
master — ^the entry in the annals for the year 717 being “Carolus 
regnare coepit.” Once in possession of Austrasia, Charles sought 
to extend his dominion over Neustria also. In 719 he defeated 
Ragenfrid, the Neustrian mayor of the palace, at Soissons, and 
forced him to retreat to Angers. Ragenfrid died In 731, and from 
that time Charles had no competitor in the western kingdom. 
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He obliged the inhabitants of Burgundy to submit, and disposed 
of the Burgundian bishoprics and countships to his leudes. In 
Aquitaine Duke Odo (Eudes) exercised independent authority, 
but in 719 Charles forced him to recognize the suzerainty of 
northern France, at least nominally. After the alliance between 
Charles and Odo on the field of Poitiers, the mayor of the palace 
left Aquitaine to Odo’s son Hunald, who paid homage to him. 
Besides establishing a certain unity in Gaul, Charles saved it from 
a very great peril. In 711 the Arabs had conquered Spain. In 
720 they crossed the Pyrenees, seized Narbonensis, a dependency 
of the kingdom of the Visigoths, and advanced on Gaul. By his 
able policy Odo succeeded in arresting their progress for some 
years; but a new yali, Abdur Rahman, a member of an extremely 
fanatical sect, resumed the attack, reached Poitiers, and ad- 
vanced on Tours, the holy town of Gaul. In Oct. 732 (just 100 
years after the death of Mohammed) Charles gained a brilliant 
victory over Abdur Rahman, who was called back to Africa by the 
revolts of the Berbers and had to give up the struggle. This was 
the last of the great Arab invasions of Europe. After his victory 
Charles took the offensive, and endeavoured to wrest Narbonensis 
from the Muslims. Although he was not successful in his attempt 
to recover Narbonne (737), he destroyed the fortresses of Agde, 
Beziers and Maguelonne, and set fire to the amphitheatre at 
Nimes. He subdued also the Germanic tribes; annexed Frisia, 
where Christianity was beginning to make progress; put an end to 
the duchy of Alemannia; intervened in the internal affairs of the 
dukes of Bavaria; made expeditions into Saxony; and in 738 
compelled some of the Saxon tribes to pay him tribute. He also 
gave St. Boniface a safe conduct for his missions in Thuringia, 
Alemannia and Bavaria. 

During the government of Charles Martel important changes 
appear to have been made in the internal administration. Under 
him began the great assemblies of nobles known as the champs de 
I Mars. To attach his leudes Charles had to give them church lands 
as precarium, and this had a very great influence in the develop- 
ment of the feudal system. It was from the precarium, or ecclesi- 
astical benefice, that the feudal fief originated. Vassalage, too, ac- 
quired a greater consistency at this period, and its rules began to 
crystallize. Under Charles occurred the first attempt at recon- 
ciliation between the papacy and the Franks. Pope Gregory 111 ., 
menaced by the Lombards, invoked the aid of Charles (739), 
sent him a deputation with the keys of the Holy Sepulchre and 
the chains of St. Peter, and offered to break with the emperor and 
Constantinople, and to give Charles the Roman consulate {ut a 
partibus imperatoris recederet ct Romanum consulatum Carolo 
sanciret). This proposal, though unsuccessful, was the starting 
point of a new papal policy. Since the death of Theudcrich IV. 
in 737 there had been no king of the Franks. In 741 Charles di- 
vided the kingdom between his two sons, as though he were him- 
self master of the realm. To the elder, Carloman, he gave Aus- 
trasia, Alemannia and Thuringia, with suzerainty over Bavaria; 
the younger. Pippin, received Neustria, Burgundy and Provence. 
Shortly after this division of the kingdom Charles died at Quierzy 
on Oct. 22, 741, and was buried at St. Denis. The characters of 
Charles Martel and his grandson Charlemagne offer many striking 
points of resemblance. Both were men of courage and activity, 
and the two men are often confused in the chansons de geste. 

See T. Breysig, Jahrbucher d. frank. Reichs 714--741; die Zeit Karl 
MarteUs (Leipzig, 1869) ; A. Beugnot, “Sur la spoliation des bien.s 
du clerg6 attribu^ i Charles Martel,’* in the M6m. de PA cad. des imer. 
et Belles-Lettres, xix. (1853) ; U. Chevalier, Bio^bibliographie (2nd cd. 
1904). (C. Pf.) 

CHARLES CITY, a city of northern Iowa, U.S.A., on Cedar 
river; the county seat of Floyd county. It is on Federal highways 
18 and 218 and served by the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and 
Pacific, Illinois Central, and Charles City Western railways. The 
population in 1925 (State census) was 6,425. It is in a rich agri- 
cultural region; has abundant water-power; manufactures trac- 
tors, furnaces, air-compressors, hay-ricks, tanks, office equipment, 
children’s hosiery and other articles ; and has extensive nurseries, 
specializing in Evergreens and roses. The city was founded in 
1850 dnd incorporated in i860. 
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CHARLESTON) a city of eastern Illinois, U.S.A., on the 
Nickel Plate and the Big Four railways, 45m. W. of Terre Haute; 
the county seat of Coles county. The population in 1920 was 
6,615 (98% native white). It is in the midst of the broom-corn 
belt, and has broom and shoe factories and railroad shops. The 
Eastern Illinois State Normal School, established here in 1895, 
has an enrolment of over 2,000. Charleston was settled about 
1835, and was incorporated in 1839. One of the Lincoln-Douglas 
debates was held here in 1858. 

CHARLESTON) the largest city of South Carolina, U.S.A., 
and an important South Atlantic seaport, on a narrow peninsula 
between the Cooper and the Ashley rivers, at the head of the 
bay formed by their confluence, 7m. from the ocean; the county 
seat of Charleston county, headquarters of the customs district 
of South Carolina, and the official port of the State. It is on 
Federal highways 17 and 78; and is served by the Atlantic Coast 
Line, the Seaboard Air Line and the Southern railways, and by 
coastwise, inter-coastal and foreign steamship lines. The popu- 
lation in 1920 was 67,957 (47-6% negroes), and was estimated 
by the Federal census bureau at 75,000 in 1927. The city covers 
512sq.m., nowhere rising more than 8 or loft. above the rivers, 
has 9m. of water-front within the city limits and 8m. outside. 
On islands in the harbour are Forts Sumter, Moultrie (where the 
U.S. army maintains a unit), Johnson (now the quarantine sta- 
tion), Ripley and Castle Pinckney. North of the city, on the west 
bank of Cooper river, is a first-class navy yard, which has an 
aviation field and a dry dock 575ft. long. Still farther north 
(io-4m. above the custom-house) are the port terminals, con- 
structed by the United States during the Wor]d War as an army 
supply base, and now leased by the Port Utilities commission of 
Charleston from the U.S. shipping board. 

The spacious harbour, almost landlocked, and protected by two 
converging stone jetties (15,443 and 19,104ft. long), accommo- 
dates vessels with a draught of 30 feet. Its commerce in 1926 
amounted to 3,246,174 tons of cargo, valued at $209,907,448, and 
floated logs and lumber valued at $767,837. In-bound traffic con- 
sists largely of oil, gasolene (petrol) and materials for fertilizer; 
out -bound, of petroleum products, cross-ties, coal from Virginia 
and West Virginia, cotton and cotton goods and tobacco from the 
Carolinas and Georgia. Trade with foreign countries in 1926 rep- 
resented a value of $36,304,294 in exports and $11,663,403 in 
imports. Charleston is an important centre for the distribution 
and refining of oil, and it has large fertilizer plants. Other leading 
manufactures are woven asbestos, cotton-bagging, iron work and 
various articles of wood. The city is a bunkering and repair sta- 
tion for both commercial and naval vessels; headquarters of the 
6th naval district, of the south-eastern division of the Engineer- 
ing Corps of the army, and of the 6th lighthouse district ; and a 
market for the agricultural products (notably vegetables, tobacco 
and cotton) and the pine and hardwood of the State, and for the 
oysters, crabs, shrimps and fish caught off the adjacent islands. 

Charleston has a unique charm and beauty, compounded of 
natural advantages of situation, historic associations, sub-tropical 
trees and flowers, marvellous old gardens glimpsed through 
wrought -iron gates, and numerous survivals of colonial architec- 
ture, with balustraded steps, pillared porticos and spacious ve- 
randas. A city plan and zoning regulations are in process of formu- 
lation which, while providing conveniently for industrial and resi- 
dential expansion, will preserve the picturesque and historic old 
sections and develop the entire Ashley river water-front as a 
parkway and a site for public and semi-public buildings, with the 
beautiful memorial bridge of concrete and steel and the new plant 
of the Citadel adjoining Hampton park as features of the develop- 
ment. At the lower end of the peninsula is the Battery, or 
White Point gardens, planted with live-oaks and palmettos. Beach 
resorts are developed on outlying islands which formerly (until 
1718) were the haunts of pirates. The Magnolia gardens, up 
the Ashley, are a monument to the exquisite taste and poetic im- 
agination of the Rev. John Grimk6 Drayton, who created them 
when in the 1840’s his physician ordered him to kad an outdoor 
life. At Middleton place, farther up the river, one wing .of the 
great Tudor mansion still stands, and there are gardens which had 


renown in England in the z8th century. Among the many educa- 
tional institutions of the city are the College of Charleston, 
chartered in 1785 and taken over by the city in 1837 (the first 
municipal college in the country); the South Carolina medical 
college, a State institution founded in 1824; and the Citadel, the 
military college of South Carolina, created by the legislature in 
1842. The Charleston library was founded in 1748; the museum 
in 1773 - 

The first English settlement in South Carolina, najjaed after 
the reigning king, was made at Albemarle Point on the west bank 
of the Ashley in 1670, but in 1672 a new town was begun on the 
present site, and the seat of government was moved to it in 1680. 
It soon became the largest and wealthiest settlement south of 
Philadelphia; the brilliant social and cultural centre of the prov- 
ince and later of the State; the home of the Pinckneys, the Rut- 
ledges, the Gadsdens, the Laurenses and many other notable fam- 
ilies. Magnificent estates were developed in the surrounding 
country. The port shipped one specialty after another — ^rice, in- 
digo, tobacco, lumber, cotton — ^before entering on its present 
phase as a more general cargo port. Charleston was the capital 
of the State until 1790. Until 1783 it was governed by ordinances 
passed by the legislature and enforced partly by provincial offi- 
cials and partly by the churchwardens. The city charter of 1783, 
with many amendments, is still in force. In 1850 the population 
was 42,985, ranking Charleston Z5th among the cities of the 
United States. 

Charleston was attacked by a combined fleet of Spanish and 
French in 1706; withstood attacks from the British in 1776 and in 
1779, but in 1780 was captured from the land side by Sir Henry 
Clinton and became the base of operations in the Carolinas, re- 
maining under military rule until Dec. 14, 1782. It was the centre 
of the nullification movement of 1832-33. The bombardment and 
capture of Ft. Sumter (April 12-13, 1861) by the South Caro- 
linians marked the beginning of the Civil War. From 1862 to 1865 
Charleston was almost continually under siege by the Federal 
naval and military forces, and on Feb. 17, 1865, the Confederates 
evacuated the city, after burning large stores of cotton and other 
supplies to keep them from coming into possession of the en- 
emy. Charleston was devastated by hurricanes in 1699, in 1752 and 
in 1854; by epidemic in 1699 and in 1854; by bre in 1740; and by 
an earthquake on Aug. 31, 1886, which damaged 90% of the 
buildings. Since the World War the foreign commerce of the port 
has increased greatly, advancing it from 34th to 15th place among 
the ports of the country. 

See (for the best history of Charleston) William A. Courtenay, 
Charleston, 5 .C.; The Centennial of Incorporation (Charleston, 1884). 
Sketches of many of the historic buildings are included in Charleston, 
South Carolina, edited by Albert Simons and Samuel Lapham, Jr. 
(Press of the American Institute of Architects, 1927). 

CHARLESTON) the capital of West Virginia, U.S.A., on 
the Kanawha river at the mouth of the Elk, south-west of the 
centre of the State; the county seat of Kanawha county. It is on 
Federal highways 21 and 60; and is served by the Baltimore and 
Ohio, the Chesapeake and Ohio and the New York Central rail- 
ways, and by river steamers. The population in 1920 was 39,608, 
of whom 1,354 were foreign-born white and 4,502 were negroes; 
and was estimated in 1927 at 58,090. The city has a fine location 
on high level land above the river. It is an important industrial 
centre, and a shipping point for the natural resources of the 
Kanawha valley, including large quantities of coal, oil, hard- 
wood and salt. Natural gas in abundance is found in the vicinity. 
The factory output within the city limits in 1925 (including fur- 
niture, steel, glass and heavy chemicals) was valued at $8,883,461. 
The U.S. (Jovernment has armour-plate, gun-forging and pro- 
jectile plants here, which represent an investment of $100,000,000. 
The city’s assessed valuation of property in 1927 was $i 04 , 493 >- 
008. A magnificent new capitol was tmder construction in 192S 
to replace the one built in 1880. Charleston was settled soon after 
the Revolution, and was incorporated in 1794. It was on the 
route of migration to the Ohio valley, and became a transfer and 
shipping centre^ but its industrial importance is comparatively 
recent, following the development of West Virginia coal-fields 
and other natural resources. In 1870, when it was chartered as 
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a city, the population was only 3,162 ; in 1900, 11,099. It has been 
the capital of the State since 1870, except for the decade 1S75-85. 

CHARLESTOWN, formerly a separate city of Middlesex 
county, Massachusetts, U.S.A., but since 1874 a part of the city 
of Boston, with which it had long before been in many respects 
practically one. It is situated on a small peninsula on Boston 
harbour, between the mouths of the Mystic and Charles rivers; 
the hrst bridge across the Charles, built in 1786, connected 
Charlestown and Boston. A United States navy yard (1800), 
occupying about 87ac., and the Massachusetts state prison 
(1805) are here; the old burying-ground contains the grave of 
John Harvard and that of Thomas Beecher, the first American 
member of the famous Beecher family; and there is a soldiers* 
and sailors’ monument (1872), designed by Martin Milmore. 
Charlestown was founded in 1628 or 1629, being the oldest part 
of Boston, and soon rose into importance; it was organized as a 
township in 1630, and was chartered as a city in 1847. Within 
its limits was fought, on June 17, 1775, the battle of Bunker 
Hill (g.v.)y when Charlestown was almost completely destroyed 
by the British. The Bunker Hill monument commemorates the 
battle. The original territory of the township was very large, 
and from parts of it were formed Woburn (1642), Malden 
(1649), Stoneham (1725), and Somerville (1842); other parts 
were annexed to Cambridge, to Medford and to Arlington. 
S. F. B. Morse, the inventor of the electric telegraph, was born 
here; and Charlestown was the home of Samuel Dexter (1761-- 
1816), an eminent lawyer, secretary of war in the cabinet of 
President John Adams, and of Oliver Holden (1765-1831), a 
composer of hymn-tunes, including “Coronation.” 

See R. Frothingham, History of Charlestown (1845), covering 
1629-1775; J. F. Hunnewdl, A Century of Town Life . . . 1775- 
1S87 (1888); Timothy T. Sawyer, Old Charlestown (1902); and 
H. H. Sprague, The Founding of Charlestown by the Spragues (1910). 

CHARLET, NICOLAS TOUSSAINT (1792-1845), 

I'rench designer and painter, more especially of military subjects, 
was born in Paris on Dec. 20, 1792, and died there on Oct. 30, 
1845, The son of a dragoon in the Republican army, he was 
educated at the Lyc^e Napoleon, and served in the National 
Guard in 1814. In 1816 Charlet entered the atelier of Gros, 
and soon began issuing the first of those lithographed designs of 
subjects drawn from the Napoleonic wars which eventually 
brought him renown. Lithographs (about 2,000 altogether), 
water-colours, sepia-drawings, numerous oil sketches, and a few 
etchings followed one another rapidly, and he exhibited some 
large canvases. His best work was the “Episode in the Retreat 
from Russia,” exhibited in the salon of 1836. 

See De la Combe, Charlet, sa vie, ses oeuvres (1856). 

CHARLEVILLE, a town of north-eastern France, in the 
department of Ardennes, 50 m. N.E. of Reims. Pop. (1926) 
21,700. Charleville is situated within a bend of the Meuse on its 
left bank, opposite M&i^res, with which it is united by a suspen- 
sion bridge. The town was founded in 1606 by Charles III. 
(Gonzaga), duke of Nevers, afterwards duke of Mantua, and is 
laid out on a definite plan. The Place Ducale is a large square 
surrounded by old houses. On the right bank of the Meuse is 
Mont Olympe, with the ruins of a fortress dismantled under 
Louis XIV. Charleville, which shares with M6zi6res the adminis- 
trative institutions of the department of Ardennes, has tribunals 
of first instance and of commerce, a chamber of commerce, and 
a board of trade-arbitrators. Its chief industries are metal-found- 
ing, the manufacture of iron goods and the making of bricks. 
Brushes and clay pipes are also made. 

CHARLEVOIX, PIERRE FRANCOIS XAVIER DE 
(1682-1761), French Jesuit traveller and historian, was bom at 
St. Quentin on Oct. 29, 1682. At 16 he entered the Society of 
Jesus; and at 23 was sent to Canada, where he remained for four 
years as professor at Quebec. In 1720-22, under orders from the 
regent, he visited America for the second time, and went along 
the Great Lakes and down the Mississippi. He ^ed at La Fl^che 
on Feb. i, 1761. 

Among his woiks are: Histoire de Vlsk Espagnole ou de Sa^ 
Domingue (1730), based on mannserq’t memoirs of P. Jean-BapUste 


le Pers and original sources; Histoire de Paraguay ( 1756 ) ; Vie de la 
M^re Marie de V Incarnation, instil ut rice ft premUre supirieure des 
Urselines de la Nouvelle France (1724) ; Histoire et description ginirale 
dela Nouvelle France ( 1744 ; in English 1769; tr. J. G. Shea, 1866-72), 
a work of capital importance for Canadiw history. 

CHARLEVOIX, a city of Michigan, U.S.A., on Lake Michi- 
gan, with Lake Charlevoix on its eastern boundary and Round 
lake in the centre of the town; a port of entry and the county 
seat of Charlevoix county. It is on Federal highway 31, and is 
served by the Pere Marquette railway and by lake steamers dur- 
ing navigation season. The population in 1920 was 2,218. Charle- 
voix is one of the most popular summer resorts of the State, and 
has cement and lime w^orks and a considerable fishing industry. 
The commerce of the port declined from 234,120 tons in 1910 to 
24,882 in 1925. Charlevoix was settled about 1866, and was in- 
corporated as a city in 1905. 

CHARLOTTE (1840-1927), empress of Mexico, only daugh- 
ter of Leopold I., king of Belgium, and Louise, princess of Orleans, 
was born at Laekcn, near Brussels, on June 7, 1840. She married 
in 1857 the Archduke Maximilian of Austria, and went with him 
to Mexico in 1864, when he accepted the Mexican crown. When 
it became evident in 1866 that Maximilian’s position was unten- 
able, she was sent by her husband to Europe to implore the 
assistance of Napoleon III., who had decided to withdraw the 
French troops from Mexico. In this mission she failed, and fore- 
seeing a catastrophe (Maximilian was shot in 1867) she went 
out of her mind (Sept. 1866). Charlotte was placed by her 
family under care in a Belgian chateau and survived until January 
19, 1927. {See also Maximilian.) 

See Count Corti, Maximilian und Carlotta von Mexico (1924, 
a vols.). 

CHARLOTTE, a city of Michigan, U.S.A., iSm. S.W. of 
Lansing; on Federal highway 27, and served by the Grank Trunk 
and the Michigan Central railways; the county seat of Eaton 
county. The population in 1920 (96% native white) was 5,126. 
It has varied manufacturing industries, and is the trade centre of 
a rich agricultural and dairying region, which raises large quan- 
tities of beans. 

CHARLOTTE, a city in southern North Carolina, U.S.A., 
175m. S.W. of Raleigh; the county seat of Mecklenburg county. 
It is on Federal highways 21, 74 and 170; and is served by the 
Norfolk Southern, the Piedmont and Northern, the Seaboard Air 
Line and the Southern railways. In 1900 the population was 
18,091; in 1920,46,338 (34 6% negroes); and in 1927 it was esti- 
mated by the cen.sus bureau at 55,900. Cotton, tobacco, peanuts 
and truck crops arc grown in the vicinity. Charlotte is at the 
heart of the hydro-electric development and the textile industry 
of the southern Piedmont. Many northern manufacturers of ma- 
chinery, dye-stuffs and other items needed for the equipment of 
cotton-mills have branches here, and it is a distributing point for 
automobiles and their accessories. Bank debits to individual ac- 
counts in 1926 amounted to $611,726,000. The asses.sed valuation 
of property in 1926 was $115,624,655. Within the city limits are 
26 textile plants, with 226,650 spindles, 5,331 looms and 239 
knitting-machines. The output of the city’s factories of all kinds 
(making 200 diversified products) was valued in 1925 at $54,416,- 
558. Printing and publishing is an important industry. 

Charlotte is the seat of Queen’s college for women, originally 
chaptered by the colonial legislature in 1771; and of the Johnson 
C. Smith university for negroes (formerly Biddle university) 
founded in 1867. The city was settled about 1750, and incorpo- 
rated in 1768. It has a commission form of government. A monu- 
ment in front of the court-house commemorates the signing of 
the “Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence” in May 1775. 
For a brief period in 1780 the city was occupied by Cornwallis, 
who nicknamed it “the hornets’ nest.” Later it became the prin- 
cipal base of Gen. Greene’s operations. Andrew Jackson and 
James K. Polk were bom near by, and here on April 10, 1865, 
Jefferson Davis convened his cabinet for its last meeting. 

^CHARLOTTE DUNDAS,” the name given by her in- 
ventor to the first practical steamship. William Symington, in 
1S02, built the ^ug “Charlotte Dundas,” a paddle-wheel steamer, 
and successfully tried her on the Forth and Clyde Canal; the name 
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was a compliment to the family of Lord Dundas, who suggested 
the experiment, and the boat was built for the Forth and Clyde 
Canal Company. The motive-power employed was a double-acting 
condensing engine constructed by James Watt. The engine was 
Axed horizontally and actuated the crank of a stem-shaft which 
carried the paddle-wheel. The “Charlotte Dundas** managed to 
tow two vessels with a burden of 140 tons, in the teeth of a strong 
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wind, at the rate of 3im. an hour. Five years later, the American 
Robert Fulton, who had witnessed the “Charlotte Dundas** ex- 
periment, built the famous “Clermont** on the River Hudson. 

CHARLOTTENBURG, a town incorporated in the Greater 
Berlin scheme of 1912 (which came into full operation in 1920), 
in the republic of Prussia, on he river Spree; its earlier name was 
Lietzenburg. The central part of the town is connected with Berlin 
by an avenue, the Charlottenburger Chaussee. The Schloss, built 
in 1696 for the electress Sophie Charlotte, queen of the elector 
Frederick, after whom the town was named, contains a collection 
of antiquities and paintings. In Charlottenburg is the Physi- 
kalisch-technische Reichsanstalt, a state institution for the carry- 
ing out of scientific experiments and measurements, and for test- 
ing instruments of precision, materials, etc. In addition to the 
famous royal porcelain manufactory, there are many industries, 
notably iron-works, grouped along the banks of the Spree. 

CHARLOTTESVILLE, a city in the beautiful Piedmont 
region of Virginia, U.S.A., on the Rivanna river, 70m. W.N.W. of 
Richmond; the county seat of Albemarle county, but administra- 
tively independent of it. It is served by the Chesapeake and Ohio, 
and the Southern railways. The population in 1920 was 10,688, 
of whom 2,947 were negroes, and was estimated at 12,000 in 1927. 
It is the seat of the University of Virginia {q.v,) and the trade 
centre of an agricultural district noted for its fine apples and 
peaches. There is a law-book publishing house, and several manu- 
facturing industries, with an output valued in 1925 at $1,527,733. 

On a hill 3m. E., visible from all parts of the city, is Monticello, 
the home of Thomas Jefferson from 1770 until his death, now a 
national memorial. The house, in a setting of great beauty, was 
planned by Jefferson and built under his personal supervision. It 
is one of the most interesting and picturesque examples of colonial 
architecture, and embodies many ingenious devices of its versatile 
designer. His grave is on the estate. Mirador, the birthplace of 
Lady Astor, is about 20m. W. of the city. The site of Charlottes- 
ville was a part of the Castle Hill estate of Thomas Walker 
(1715-94). The town (named after Queen Charlotte) was in- 
corporated in 1762. In 1888 it was chartered as a city, inde- 
pendent of the county. It has a commission manager form of 
government. In 1779-80 about 4,000 of Burgoyne’s troops, sur- 
rendered under the Convention of Saratoga, were quartered here. 
In June 1781, Tarleton raided the town and vicinity, destroying 
the public records and nearly capturing Jefferson. Jefferson owed 
his escape to the warning brought by a young Virginian soldier, 
Jack Jouett, who rode 40m. across rough country through the 
night to outstrip Tarleton, after accidentally gettftg a clue to his 
plans through conversation overheard at a tavern. 


CHARLOTTETOWN, the capital of the province of Prince 
Edward Island, Canada, situated in Queen*s county, on Hillsbor- 
ough river. Pop. (1921) 10,814. It has a good harbour, and the 
river is navigable by large vessels for several miles. The export 
trade of the island centres here, and the city has regular commun- 
ication by steamer with the chief American and Canadian ports 
and with Newfoundland. Besides the Government buildings and 
the court-house, it contains the Prince of Wales college, supported 
by the province, the Roman Catholic college of St. Dunstan’s and 
a normal school; among its manufactures are woollen goods, lum- 
ber, canned goods and foundry products; its fisheries are extensive 
and important. The head office and workshops of the Prince Ed- 
ward Island railway are situated here. The town was founded in 
1750 by the French under the name of Port la Joie, but under 
British rule changed its name in honour of the queen of George 
III. 

CHARM, an incantation, verses sung with supposed magical 
results, hence anything possessing powers of bringing good luck 
or averting evil, particularly articles worn with that purpose, 
such as an amulet. It is thus used of small trinkets attached to 
bracelets or chains. The word is also used, figuratively, of fasci- 
nating qualities of feature, voice or character. It is derived through 
the Fr. from the Lat. carmen, a song. 

CHARMES, FRANCIS (1848-1916), French journalist and 
politician, was born at Aurillac, Cantal, on April 21, 1848. He was 
educated at Aurillac and at the lyc6cs of Clermont-Ferrand and 
Poitiers. He was editor of the Journal des Debats from 1872 to 
1880, and from 1889 to 1907. During the interval he served in the 
political department of the Foreign office. He sat in the chamber 
of deputies from 1881 to 1885 ^rom 1889 to 1898, and in 1900 
became a senator. Charmes is, however, best known for his con- 
nection with the Revue des Deux Mondes. In 1893 he began his 
famous political writings in the Revue, and in 1907 became its 
editor. His literary and political articles were one of the features 
of French literary history during the last years of the 19th cen- 
tury. He died in Paris on Jan. 4, 1916. 

CHARMEUSE. In textiles, a distinctive type of silk dress 
fabric of light and delicate texture suitable for gowns, party 
wraps, and such like garments for purely dress purposes, and for 
which strength and durability are not essential qualities. This 
fabric has a rich and more lustrous appearance on the face side 
than on the reverse side, which latter is of a more subdued lustre. 
This difference in lustre results from the particular weave struc- 
ture of the fabric, and the difference between the character, counts 
and number of warp and weft threads employed. A typical 
example of charmeuse consists of a very light texture developed 
by the 12-end warp-face satin weave, and produced from a grena- 
dine organzine warp, and a two-ply pure schappe silk weft, or else 
cr6pe de Chine twist for the warp, and schappe silk for the weft. 
Charmeuse is also sometimes developed by employing the warp- 
face satin weave in combination with a light voile foundation 
texture. This is produced by introducing two picks of fine and 
hard-twisted weft alternately with two picks of schappe silk weft. 
In this structure the fine picks of weft interweave with the warp 
threads in the plain weave order, that is, under and over successive 
warp threads, thereby serving to reinforce the satin weave texture 
which would otherwise be very weak and flimsy. After weaving, 
the fabric is piece-dyed and finished with the characteristic soft 
finish to which it owes its good draping qualities. (H. N.) 

CHARNAY (CLAUDE JOSEPH), DESHli (1828- 
1 915)1 French traveller and archaeologist, was born in Fleurie 
(Rhone), studied at the Lycee Charlemagne, and in 1850 became 
a teacher in New Orleans, Louisiana. He travelled in Mexico, 
under a commission from the French ministry of education, in 
1857-61; in Madagascar in 1863; in South America, particularly 
Chile and Argentina, in 1875; and in Java and Australia in 1878. 
In 1880-83 he again visited the ruined cities of Mexico. Pierre 
Lorillard of New York contributed to defray the expense of this 
expedition, and Charnay named a great ruined city near the 
Guatemalan boundary line Ville Lorillard in his honour. Charnay 
went to Yucatan in 1886. His works include: Le Mexique, sou- 
venirs et impressions de voyage (1863), and Les Anciennes ViUes 
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du Nouveau Monde (1885; Eng. trans. 1887). He elaborated a 
theory of Toltec migrations and considered the prehistoric Mexi- 
can to be of Asiatic origin, because of observed similarities to 
Japanese architecture, Chinese decoration, Malaysian language 
and Cambodian dress, etc. 

See Recueil de Voyages, etc., vol. xix. (1903). 

CHARNEL HOUSE. A place for the storage of human 
bones, specifically that rendered necessary by the fact that many 
crowded mediaeval cemeteries were used again and again, so that 
each new burial unearthed the bones of people long dead. Charnel 
houses were sometimes situated in church crypts, and sometimes 
as separate buildings in the church yards; chantry chapels were 
occasionally added. (See Viollet-le-Duc, Dictionnaire raisonnd 
de V architecture, s,v. ossuaire.) 

CHARNOC]^ JOB (d. 1693), English founder of Calcutta, 
went out to India in 1655 or 1656, apparently not in the East 
India Company’s service, but soon joined it. He was stationed 
at Cossimbazar, and subsequently at Patna. In 1685 he became 
chief agent at Hugh. Being besieged there by the Mogul viceroy 
of Bengal, he put the company’s goods and servants on board his 
light vessels and dropped down the river 27m. to the village of 
Sutanati, a place well chosen for the purpose of defence, which 
occupied the site of what is now Calcutta. It was only, however, 
at the third attempt that Charnock finally settled down at this 
spot, and the selection of Calcutta as the capital of India was 
entirely due to his stubborn resolution. 

CHARNOCK or CHERNOCK, ROBERT (c. 1663-1696), 
English conspirator, was educated at Magdalen college, Oxford, 
becoming a fellow of his college and a Roman Catholic priest. 
When in 1687 the dispute arose between James II. and the fel- 
lows of Magdalen over the election of a president Charnock fa- 
voured the first royal nominee, Anthony Farmer, and also the suc- 
ceeding one, Samuel Parker, bishop of Oxford. Almost alone 
among the fellows he was not driven out in Nov. 1687, and he 
became dean and then vice-president of the college under the new 
regime, but was expelled in Oct. 1688. Residing at the court of 
the Stuarts in France, or conspiring in England, Charnock and 
Sir George Barclay appear to have been implicated in the attempt 
to kill William III. near Turnham Green, in Feb. 1696. Barclay 
escaped, but Charnock w'as arrested, was tried and found guilty, 
and was hanged on March 18, 1696. 

CHARNOCKITE, in petrology a series of igneous rocks 
(originally described by Sir T. H. Holland; from Madras presi- 
dency, southern India, and forming a well-defined petrographic 
province of Archaean age. The name is derived from that of the 
founder of Calcutta, Job Charnock, whose tombstone is made of 
a typical member of the series. The scries includes a wide range 
of rock types from ultrabasic pyroxenites through intermediate 
types — ^norites and quartz-hypersthene-diorites — to acid pyroxene- 
granites. The term charnockitc is often specifically reserved for 
the acid hypersthene-granite. One of the distinguishing features 
of the series is the recurrence in many members of a strongly 
pleochroic red-to-green hypersthene. The typical members of the 
series, however, show other peculiar mineralogical features, namely 
the development of schiller structures, from the presence of 
minute plate or rod shaped enclosures disposed parallel to definite 
crystallographic planes or axes. The optical effect of these enclo- 
sures is seen in the blue opalescence of the quartz, the milky shim- 
mer of the felspar and the bronzelike lustre of the rhombic 
pyroxene. Myrmekitic, microperthitic and antiperthitic structures 
are common in the felspars. In the soda-lime felspars there is a 
striking tendency to absence of the usual twinning lamellae. The 
members of the charnockite series frequently show a banded or 
gneissic structure, now usually interpreted as a flow banding, due 
to movement during the epoch of crystallization. Chemically the 
series is distinctly subalkaline, with a dominance of iron oxides 
over magnesia and lime. 

The various members are of widespread distribution and great 
petrological importance. In southern India they occur in the 
Nilgiri hills, the Shevaroys and the western Ghats, extending 
southward to Cape Comorin and reappearing in Ceylon. They 
occur in the Archaean shield of Western and South Australia and 
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in Adelie Land, Antarctica. Similar rocks are known from the 
Ivory coast of W’est Africa, the eastern part of Ellesmere Land; 
form the Cortlandt series near Peekskill. N. Y., and recur at other 
localities in the eastern United States and Canada. The most note- 
worthy occurrences in the northern hemisphere are found in south- 
western and western Norway, at East Kersund and Soggenclal, and 
over a large area in the Bergen and Jotunheimen districts. 
The majority of the known occurrences of the charnockitc scries 
! are of Archaean age, but it is probable that the anorthositc-char- 
nockite series of the Bergen- Jotunheimen districts is of lower 
Palaeozoic (Caledonian) age. (C. E. T.) 

CHARNWOOD FOREST, an upland tract in north Leices- 
tershire (9.V.), England, south-west of Loughborough. It is in 
great part barren, though there are extensive tracts of woodland. 
Over 6,oooac. are at a height exceeding 600ft.; the loftiest point, 
Bardon Hill, is 912ft. 

CHAROLLES, a town of east-central France, capital of an 
arrondissement in the department of Saone-et-Loire, at the con- 
fluence of the Semence and Arconce, 39 m. W.N.W. of Macon. 
Pop. (1926) 2,987. 

Charolles was the capital of Charolais which from the early 
14th century gave the title of count to its possessors. The ruins 
of their castle are on a hill near the town. In 1327 the countship 
passed by marriage to the house of Armagnac, and in 1390 it 
was sold to Philip of Burgundy. After the death of Charles the 
Bold it was seized by Louis XI. of France, but in 1493 it was 
ceded by Charles VIII. to Maximilian of Austria. Ultimately 
passing to the Spanish kings, its possession became disputed, until 
in 1684 it was assigned to Conde, a creditor of the king of Spain. 
It was united to the French crown in 1771. 

There are stone quarries in the vicinity; the town manufactures 
pottery, and is the centre for trade in the famous breed of 
Charolais cattle and has also a timber trade. It has a sub-pre- 
fecture and tribunals of primary instance and commerce. 

CHARON, in Greek mythology, the son of Erebus and Nyx 
(Night): It was his duty to ferry over the Styx (or Acheron) 
those souls of the deceased who had duly received the rites of 
burial, in payment for which service he received an obol, which 
was placed in the mouth of the corpse. He is probably a product 
of popular belief, not mentioned in Homer or Hesiod. He is repre- 
sented as a morose and grisly old man. In Etruscan he is called 
Charun, and appears as a death-demon, armed with a hammer. 
Finally he came to be regarded as the image of death and the 
world below. As such he survives in the Charos or Charon tas of 
the modern Greeks. 

See the classical dictionaries, especially Roscher’s Lexikon, s,v. 

CHARONDAS, a celebrated lawgiver of Catina in Sicily. His 
date is uncertain. Some make him a pupil of Pythagoras (c. 580- 
504 B.C.); but all that can be said is that he was earlier than 
Anaxilaus of Rhegium (494-476), who abolished his laws, pre- 
viously in use at Rhegium. His laws, originally written in verse, 
were adopted by the other Chalcidic colonies in Sicily and Italy. 
According to Aristotle there was nothing special about these laws, 
except that Charondas introduced actions for perjury; but he 
speaks highly of the precision with which they were drawn up 
(Politics, ii. 12). The legal fragments attributed to him by 
Stobaeus and Diodorus are of late (neo-Pythagorean) origin. 

See Bentley, On Phalaris, which (according to B. Niese, s.v. in 
Pauly, Realencyklopddie) contains the best account of Charondas; 
A. Holm, Geschichie Siciliens, i. ; F. D. Gcrlach, Zaleukos, Charondas, 
und Pythagoras (1858) ; also art. Greek Law. 

CHARPENTIER, FRANCOIS (1620-1 702), French 
archaeologist and man of letters, was born in Paris. In his Excel- 
lence de la langue franqaise (1683) he anticipated Perrault in the 
famous academical dispute concerning the relative merit of the 
ancients and modems. He is credited with a share in the produc- 
tion of the magnificent series of medals that commemorate the 
principal events of the age of Louis XIV. 

CHARRIERE, ISABELLE DE (1740-1805), Swiss author, 
was Dutch by birth, her maiden name being van Tuyll van 
Seeroskerken ♦an Zuylen. She married in 1771 her brother’s 
tutor, Saint-Hyacinth de Charriere, and settled with him at 
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Colombier, near Lausanne. Her Lettres neuchdteloises (Amster- 
dam, 1784) offer a simple and attractive picture of French man- 
ners. This, with CaUste, ou lettres Sorites de Lausanne (2 vols. 
Geneva, 1785-88), was analysed and highly praised by Sainte- 
Beuve in his Portraits de femmes and in vol. iii. of his Portraits 
littdraires. She wrote a number of other novels, and some political 
tracts; but is perhaps best remembered by her liaison with Ben- 
jamin Constant (g.v.) between 1787 and 1796. 

Her letters to Constant were printed in the Revue suisse (April 
1844), her Lettres-Mdmoires by E H. Gaullieur in the same re- 
view in 1857, and all the available material is utilized in a mono- 
graph on her and her work by P. Godet, the editor of her Oeuvres 
computes (3 vols. 1907-09), in his Madame de Charriire et ses 
amis (2 vols., Geneva, 1906). 

CHARRON, PIERRE (1541-1603), French philosopher, 
was born in Paris. He entered the Church, and was appointed 
preacher in ordinary to Marguerite, wife of Henry IV. of Navarre. 
At Bordeaux he met Montaigne, whose intimate friend he became. 

In^i5Q4 Charron published (at first anonymously, afterwards 
under the name of “Benoit Vaillant, Advocate of the Holy Faith,” 
and also, in 1594, in his own name) Les Trois V iritis y in which 
he seeks to prove that there is a God and a true religion, that 
the true religion is the Christian, and that the true Church is the 
Roman Catholic. It is chiefly an answer to the famous Protes- 
tant work entitled Le Traiti de l£glise by Du Plessis Mornay. 
It was followed in 1600 by Discours chrestiens, a book of very 
eloquent sermons. In 1601 Charron published at Bordeaux the 
famous De la sagcssCy a complete popular system of moral philos- 
ophy. Usually it is coupled with the Essays of Montaigne, to 
which the author is under very extensive obligations in it. Charron 
suddenly stood forth as the representative of the most complete 
intellectual scepticism. The De la sagesse brought upon its author 
the most violent attacks. It received, however, the warm support 
of Henry IV. and of the president Pierre Jeannin (1540-1622). 

Charron’s psychology is sensationalist. With sense all our knowl- 
edge commences. The soul, located in the ventricles of the brain, 
is affected by the temperament of the individual; the dry tem- 
perament brings intelligence; the moist, memory; the hot, imagi- 
nation. The immortality of the soul is the most universal of 
beliefs, but the most feebly supported by reason. As to man’s 
power of attaining truth, he plainly declares that none of our 
faculties enable us to distinguish truth from error. On a pessi- 
mistic view of human nature Charron founded a moral system that 
may be summarized as follows: Man comes into the world to 
endure; let him endure then, and that in silence. Our compassion 
should be like that of God, who succours the suffering without 
sharing in their pain. Avoid vulgar errors; cherish universal sym- 
pathy. Let no passion or attachment become too powerful for 
restraint. Follow the customs and laws which surround you. 
Morality has no connection with religion. Reason is the ultimate 
criterion. 

Charron holds that all religions grow from small beginnings 
and increase by popular contagion; all teach that God is to 
be appeased by prayers, presents, vows, but especially, and most 
irrationally, by human suffering. Each is said by its devotees to 
have been given by inspiration. In fact, however, a man is a 
Christian, Jew, or Mohammedan, before he knows he is a man. 
But while he openly declares religion to be “strange to common 
sense,” the practical result at which Charron arrives is that one 
is not to sit in judgment on his faith, but to be “simple and 
obedient,” and to allow himself to be led by public authority. 
Another rule is to avoid superstition, which he defines as the be- 
lief that God is like a hard judge, and that therefore He must 
be flattered and importuned, and won over by pain and sacrifice. 
True piety is the Imowledge of God and of one’s self, the latter 
knowledge being necessary to the former. It leads to spiritual 
ivorship; for external ceremony is merely for our advantage, not 
for His glory. Charron is thus the founder of modem secularism. 
His political views are neither original nor independent. He pours 
jcom on the common herd, declares the sovereign be the source 
9f law, and asserts that popular freedom is dangerous. 

A summary and defence of the Sagesse appeared in 1606. In 1607 


Michel de la Rochemaillet prefixed to an edition of the Sagesse a Life. 
His complete works, with this Life, were published in 1635. An excel- 
lent abridgment of the Sagesse is given in Tennemann's PhUosophity 
vol. ix.; an edition with notes by A. Duval app^red in 1824. 

See H. T. Buckle, Intro, to History of Civilization in England, vol 
ii. p. 19 (i86q) ; Abb6 Lezat, De la pridication sous Henri IV. (1871) ; 
Liebscher, Charron u. sein Werk, De la sagesse (Leipzig, 1890) ; J. 
Owen, Skeptics of the French Renaissance (1893); W. E. H. Lecky, 
Rationalism in Europe (new ed. 1910) ; J. B. Sabri^, De Vhumanisme 
au rationaUsme, Pierre Charron (1913); J. M. Robertson, A Short 
History of Free Thought, vol. i. p. 480 (3rd. ed. 1915) . 

CHARRUA) an almost extinct tribe of South American In- 
dians, wild and warlike, formerly ranging over Uruguay and part 
of southern Brazil. They were dark and heavily built, fought on 
horses and used the bolas or weighted lasso. 

CHART. A chart is a marine map intended specially for the 
use of the seaman, to assist him to navigate seas and oceans, to 
sail from port to port and by its means to ascertain the position 
of a ship with reference to the land, the direction in which to steer, 
the distance to sail and the dangers to avoid. The water area 
on charts is studded with numerous small figures; these are the 
soundmgs, indicating in fathoms or in feet or in a combination of 
the two (as shown in the title of the chart) at mean low water 
spring tides the depth of water at any particular position. Charts 
show the nature of the sea bottom, the irregularity in its charac- 
ter and give information of the greatest importance to the mariner. 
No matter how well the land may be surveyed a chart is prac- 
tically valueless unless soundings are shown. 

The British admiralty charts are compiled, drawn and pub- 
lished by the hydrographic department. This department as es- 
tablished under Earl Spencer by an Order in Council in 1795 con- 
sisted of the hydrographer, one assistant and one draughtsman. 
The first hydrographer was Alexander Dalrymple, a gentleman in 
the East India Company’s service; on his supersession in 1808 
the office of hydrographer was filled by Captain Thomas Hurd, 
R.N., and has since been held by officers of the Royal Navy, 
amongst whom may be mentioned Admirals Sir Edward Parry, Sir 
Francis Beaufort and Sir William Wharton. At the present time, 
1928, the department consists of the hydrographer, 15 naval 
assistants, 23 chief cartographers, and cartographers, 57 draughts- 
men and 38 clerical staff, apart from the numerous engravers, 
printers, etc., who are employed in the final stages of preparing 
the work for publication. 

Charts prepared by the hydrographif department and published 
by order of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty are com- 
piled from the labours of British naval officers employed in the 
surveying service, also from surveys made by the Royal Australian 
Navy, Royal Indian Marine, South African Naval Service and 
contributions from officers of the Royal navy and mercantile 
marine. Generally speaking each maritime nation is considered 
to be responsible for the charting of its own coastal waters and 
those of its dependencies; the majority of these have efficient and 
well-organized hydrographic offices, carry out their own surve}^ 
and publish charts for the use of seamen. There is a free inter- 
change of hydrographic information as between nations and foreign 
government charts are utilized and incorporated in various charts 
and publications produced by the British Admiralty, acknowl- 
edgment of the source of the information being made in the title 
of the chart. Admiralty charts, which are published with the view 
of meeting the wants of the seaman in all parts of the world, may 
be classed under five heads, viz., ocean, general, coastal, harbour 
and physical charts; they are constructed on either mercator or 
gnomonic projection according to scale and locality. After prepara- 
tion at the hydrographic department they are engraved on copper 
plates which thereafter become the original printing medium and 
which are in constant correction due to the absolute necessity 
that the latest information should be available. 

The depth of the sea is obtained by sounding line, wire or by 
sonic methods; all soundings are reduced to mean low water spring 
tides. The times and heights of the tides with the direction and 
the velocity of the tidal streams are also ascertained. The original 
surveys drawn by the surveyors afloat are forwarded to the 
Admiralty and form the basis of the published charts. The oceim 
and general charts are compiled and drawn at the hydrographic 
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■T COUITIfY or THI HISPANIC MUSIUM 

The world in two hemispheres, from the atlas of 1 charts by MARTINES of MESSINA (1562), SHOWING THE EXTENT OF MARI- 
TIME DISCOVERY AT THAT DATE. THE AUSTRALIAN CONTINENT WAS STILL ‘‘TERRA INCOGNITA." 


department ; original documents, existing charts, latest surveys and 
maps have all to be consulted and their compilation requires 
experience and judgment, for the compiler has to decide what to 
omit, what to insert, and to arrange the necessary work in such a 
manner that full information is given to the seaman. A very slight 
error may lead to great disaster and every symbol on the chart 
must be delineated with great care. No pains are spared in the 
effort to lay before the public the labours of the hydrographic 
surveyors and explorers not only of England, but of all the mari- 
time world, to reduce their various styles into a comprehensive 
system and to furnish the seaman with a guide of which he may 
take full advantage. Certain abbreviations are used on charts and 
are fully described in a special publication. 

There are still enormous areas which are unsurveycd or not 
surveyed in sufficient detail for modem requirements. Charts of 
these localities are usually drawn in hairline so that the ex()erienced 
seaman sees at a glance that caution is necessary. The charts 
issued to the public are correct at the time of publication and are 
kept corrected for newly reported dangers, changes in character 
or position of lights and buoys, recent publications of foreign 
governments, etc., this information being supplied gratis to the 
public in the Admiralty notices to mariners which are published 
weekly. Charts are supplemented by the ^^sailing directions” cov- 
ering the whole of the navigable portion of the globe, tide tables, 
light lists, the Admiralty list of wireless time signals, the nautical 
almanac, distance tables, ocean passages of the world, in which 
is included information regarding winds and currents, etc. 

VAXmCAL SURVEYING 

Naval hydrographic surveying has since the termination of the 
war in 1918 steadily progres^ in adopting the latest methods and 
instruments which have become available to the surveyor ashore 


and afloat. It is not often realized that the hydrographic surveyor 
has to combine the work of the land surveyor with his own. 

Instruments* — ^The following are the principal instruments 
required for use in the field and it should be noted that various 
scientific inventions of great benefit to the surveyor, and of which 
full advantage has already been taken, were designed and i^er- 
fected during the World War, 1914-18. 

Theodolites (g.v.) in current use (1928) are 4 in., 5 in. and 6 in. 
The majority of these are micrometer theodolites reading to 10 
seconds. The use of the theodolite for astronomical and tache- 
ometer work is now universal. 

Sextants for observing with stand and artificial horizon are still 
supplied and improvements in this instrument have been adopted ; 
amalgamated troughs consisting of gold-covered plates on which 
a thin film of mercury is floated have superseded the old artificial 
horizon consisting of a mercury bath; the new pattern is far less 
sensitive to earth tremors. This instrument for work on shore is 


now to a great extent superseded by other more precise and com- 
pact instruments. 

Astrolabe h prisme, a very precise instrument, is one of 
these. It is used for finding position and enables altitudes of any 
stars at the altitude of 45® or 60® to be observed. The latest form 
of astrolabe enables observations of stars to be easily and ac- 


curately made as follows with the 60® instrument — one step of 
yY on either side of 60®, that is 3 observations of 59® 52^', 60®, 
oyY can be taken of one star. With the 45® instrument — 
four steps of 5' on either side of 45®, that is ii observations of 
44® 35', 44 ** 40', 44 ® 45 ', 44 ® 5o', 44 ® 55 ", 45 ®, 45 ® 05', 45 ® 10', 45 ® 
15', 45 ® ^0', 45 ® 25' — can be taken of one star. The great advan- 
tage of this instrument is that with one setting up of the instru- 
ment and without a number of necessary readjustments, as in a 


theodolite, both time and latitude can be determined, provided of 
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Portion of a modern admiralty chart of the channel islands (actual size), showing the island of alderney and the 

DANGEROUS ROCKS KNOWN AS THE CASQUETS. THE FIGURES GIVE SOUNDINGS IN FATHOMS 


course that the best and latest method of obtaining error of the 
time used (i.e., wireless time signals) is adopted. 

When it is found necessary to measure bases the hydrographic 
surveyor uses the 500 ft. steel measuring tape and is provided with 
the Kew standardization certificate. In surveying abroad where no 
local triangulation exists, the accurate measurement of a base is 
recognized as a most important step, second only to a satisfactory 
base extension. Tacheometers and tacheometer staves marked 
according to the Admiralty pattern are used for measuring dis- 
tances up to over 2,000 ft. where extreme accuracy is not neces- 
sary. One-metre base range-finders are useful in measuring 
short bases for plans of harbours, etc., when time or circumstances 
do not permit of a more accurate method. 

Sounding Sextants differ from ordinary sextants in being lighter 
and handier; the arc which is of brass is cut to minutes, reading 
to large angles of as much as 140® and fitted with a telescope of 
high power. 

Station Pointer is in constant use for all kinds of plotting: it 
enables the observer's position to be fixed by two angles between 
three objects suitably placed, the centre of the instrument indi- 
cating the observer's position when set and applied to the plotting 
sheet. 

Sun Signals for reflecting the rays of the sun to distance stations 
for the purpose of obtaining accurate angles and measurements. 
The most convenient form is Gallon’s Sun Signal, which is easy 
to operate, compact and portable. 

In addition pocket aneroid barometers for topographical pur- 
poses, prismatic compasses^ patent logs, Lucas sounding machines, 
both large and small, James’s submarine sentry, tacheometer 
staves, etc., are also required. For chart room use ^haduated brass 
scales, steel straight edges, beam compasses of various lengths, 


rectangular protractors, circular brass protractors, mathematical 
drawing instruments, weights, drawing boards and paper are 
required. 

MARES AND BEACONS 

Every survey must have fixed objects which are first plotted 
on the sheets, technically known as '‘points.” Natural marks of 
all kinds are utilized, but these must be supplemented by white- 
wash marks, cairns, flags, etc. On low coasts and islets flag staffs 
upwards of 100 ft. high made of several spars lashed together 
must sometimes be erected in order to get the necessary range 
of vision. A fixed beacon can be erected in shallow water by 
constructing a tripod of spars about 45 ft. long. The heads of 
two of them are lashed together and the heels kept open at a fixed 
distance by a plank nailed at about 5 ft. above the heels of the 
spars. These are taken out by three boats and the third tripod leg 
lashed in position on the boats, the heel in the opposite direction 
to the other two. The first two legs, weighted, are let go together; 
using the third leg as a prop, the tripod is hauled into position and 
secured by guys and by additional weights. A vertical pole with 
bamboo and flag, the heel being weighted, is lashed to the fork. 

Floating Beacons. — ^These as a rule are specially constructed 
to carry a flag 12 to 16 ft. square on a bamboo from 30 to 35 ft. 
long. The beacon is secured to an anchor by means of chain or 
wire' moorings and is visible under good conciitions for a distan^ 
of about 10 miles. A beacon has been moored by sounding wire in 
depths of 3,000 fathoms with a weight of 100 lb. 

Fixing. — In nautical surveying a thorough knowledge of the 
principles involved in a station-pointer fix is essential. The method 
of fixing by two angles between three fixed points is generally 
known as the “two-circle method,” but there are really three 
circles involved. The “station-pointer” is the instrument used for 
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plotting fixes. Its construction depends upon the fact that angles 
subtended by the chord of a segment of a circle measured from 
any point in its circumference are equal. The lines joining three 
fixed points form the chords of segments of three circles, each of 
which passes through the observer’s position and two of the fixed 
points. The more rectangular the angle at which the circles inter- 
sect each other, and the more sensitive they are, the better will be 
the fix; one condition is useless 
without the other. A circle is 
'‘sensitive” when the angle be- 
tween the two objects responds 
readily to any small movement 
of the observer towards or away 
from the centre of the circle 
passing through the observer’s 
position and the objects. This is 
most markedly the case when 
one object is very close to the 
observer and the other very dis- 
tant, but not so when both ob- 
jects are distant. In the accom- 
panying diagrams A, B, C are the 
objects, and X the observer. Fig. i shows the circle passing 
through C, B and X, cutting the circle ABX at a good angle, and 
therefore fixing X independently of the circle CAX, which is 
less sensitive, but being nearly tangential they give no cut with 
each other. The third cuts both at right angles; it is, however, 
far less sensitive, and for that reason if the right and left hand 
objects are both distant the fix must be bad. In such a case as 
this, because the angles CBX, BXA are both so sensitive, and 
the accuracy of the fix depends on the precision with which the 
angle CXA is measured, that 
angle should be observed direct, 
together with one of the other 
angles composing it. Fig. 3 rep- 
resents a case where the points 
are badly disposed, approaching 
(he condition known as “on the 
circle,” passing through the three 
points. All three circles cut one 
another at such a fine angle as to 
give a very poor fix. The centre of the station-pointer could be 
moved considerably without materially affecting the coincidence 
of the legs with the three points. To avoid a bad fix the following 
rules are safe. 

Choose objects disposed as follows ; (a) One outside object dis- 
tant and the other two near, the angle between the two near ob- 
jects being not less than 30® or more than 140®. The amount of 
the angle between the middle and distant object is immaterial, 
(b) The three objects nearly in a straight line, the angle between 
any two being not less than 30®. (c) The observer’s position being 
inside the triangle formed by the objects. 

A fix on the line of two points in transit, 
with an angle to a third point, becomes 
more sensitive as the distance between the 
transit points increases relatively to the 
distance between the front transit point 
and the observer; the more nearly the 
angle to the third point approaches a right 
angle, and the nearer it is situated to the 
observer, the better the fix. If the third 
point is at a long distance, small errors 
either of observation or plotting will affect the result considerably. 

Tracing-paper answers exactly the same purpose as the station- 
pointer. The angles are laid off from a centre representing the 
position, and the lines bropght to pass through the points as before. 
This has often to be used, as when points are close together on a 
small scale the central part of the station-pointer will often hide 
them and prevent the use of the instrument. The use of tracing- 
paper permits any number of angles to different points to be laid 
down on it, which under certain conditions of fixing is sometime^ 
an advantage. 
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Basest — Marine surveys are founded upon triangulation and 
measured bases of some description, yet when plotted irregularly 
the system of triangles is not always apparent. The triangulation 
ranges from the rough triangle of a running survey to the carefully 
formed triangles of detailed surveys. The measured base for an 
extended survey is provisional only, the scale resting ultimately 
mainly upon the astronomical position observed as its extremes. 
In the case of a plan the base is absolute. The main triangulation 
establishes a series of points known as main stations, from which 
and to which angles are taken to fix other stations. A sufficiency 
of secondary stations enables the detail of the chart to be filled in 
between them. The points embracing the area to be worked on, 
having been plotted, are transferred to field boards, upon which 
the detail of the work in the field is plotted; when complete the 
work is traced and re-transferred to the plotting sheet, which is 
then inked in as the finished chart, and is graduated on the gno- 
monic projection on the astronomical positions of two points 
situated near opposite corners of the chart. 

The kind of base ordinarily used is one measured by a steel 
tape of 100 or 500 ft. length on flat ground of convenient length, 
between two points visible from one another and so situated that 
a triangulation can be extended from them to embrace other points 
in the survey. The error of the steel tape is noted before leaving 
the ship, and again on returning, by comparing its length with a 
standard. The correction so found, also corrections for tempera- 
ture, sag, etc., are applied to obtain the final result. A masthead 
angle base is at times useful for small plans, etc., when circum- 
stances do not permit of a base being measured on shore. The 
height of the masthead to the water line being known (he simple 
calculation necessary to obtain the distance is easily computed. 

Astronomical Base. — The difference of latitude between two 
stations visible from each other and nearly in the same meridian, 
combined with their true bearings, gives an excellent base for an 
extended triangulation; the only drawback to it is the effect of 
local attraction of masses of land in the vicinity on the pendulum, 
or, in other words, on the mercury in the artificial horizon. The 
base stations should be as far apart as possible, in order to mini- 
mize the effect of any error in the astronomical observations. The 
observation spots would not necessarily be actually at the base 
stations, which would probably be situated on summits at some 
little distance in order to command distant views. In such cases 
each observation spot would be connected with its corresponding 
base station by a subsidiary triangulation, a short base being meas- 
ured for the purpose. If possible, the observation spots should be 
east or west of the mountain station from which the true bearings 
are observed. 

If the base stations A and B are so situated that by reason of 
distance or of high land intervening they are invisible from one 
another, but both visible from some main station C between them, 
when the main triangulation is completed, the ratio of the sides 
AC, BC can be determined. From this ratio and the observed 
angle ACB, the angles ABC, BAC can be found. The true bearing 
of the lines AC or BC being known, the true bearing of the base 
stations A and B can be deduced. 

Extension of Base. — A base of any description is seldom long 
enough to plot from directly, and in order to diminish errors of 
plotting it is necessary to begin on the longest side possible so as 
to work inwards. A short base measured on flat ground will give 
a better result than a longer one measured over inequalities, pro- 
vided that the triangulation is carefully extended by means of 
judiciously selected triangles, great care being taken to plumb the 
centre of each station. To facilitate the extension of the base in 
as few triangles as possible, the base should be placed so that there 
are two stations, one on each side of it, subtending angles at them 
of from 30® to 40®, the distances between which, on being cal- 
culated in the triangles of the quadrilateral so formed, will consti- 
tute the first extension of the base. Similarly, two other stations 
placed one on each side of the last two will form another quad- 
rilateral, giving a yet longer side, and so on. 

liain Triangttlation* — ^The angles to be used in the main 
triangulation scheme must be very carefully observed and the 
theodolite placed exactly over the centre of the station. Main 
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angles are usually repeated several times by resetting the vernier 
at intervals equidistant along the arc» in order to eliminate instru- 
mental errors as well as errors of observation. The selection of an 
object suitable for a zero is important. It should, if possible, be 
another main station at some distance, but not so far or so Ugh 
as to be easily obscured, well defined, and likely to be permanent. 
Angles to secondary stations should be repeated. Rough sketches 
from all stations with angles are of great assistance in identifying 
objects from different points of view. 

False Station. — ^When the theodolite cannot for any reason 
be placed over the centre of a station, if the distance be measured 
and the theodolite reading of it be noted, the observed angles may 
be reduced to what they would be at the centre of the station. 
False stations have frequently to be made in practice; a simple 
rule to meet all cases is of great assistance to avoid the possibility 
of error in applying the correction with its proper sign It may 
very easily be found as follows. 

Rule . — Put down the theodolite reading which it is required to 
correct (increased if necessary by 360°), and from it subtract the 
theodolite reading of the centre of the station. Call this remainder 
0. With SsLSSi “course” and the number of feet from the theodolite 
to the station as a ‘^distance,” en- 
ter the traverse table and take 
out the greater increment if 6 lies 
between 45® and 135®, or be- 
tween 225® and 315®, and the 
lesser increment for other angles. 

The accompanying diagram (fig. 

4) will assist the memory. Refer 
this increment to the “table of 
subtended angles by various 
lengths at difierent distances” 

(using the distance of the object 
observed) and find the corre- 
sponding correction in arc, which 
mark or — according as 6 is 
under or over 180®. Apply this correction to the observed theodo- 
lite angle. A “table of subtended angles” is unnecessary if the 
formula 
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Fig. 4 


Angle in seconds = 
be used instead. 


Number of feet subtended X 34 
Distance of object in sea miles 


The difference of the reciprocal true bearings between two 
stations is called the “convergency.” The formula for calculating 
it is: Conv. in minutes = dist. in sea miles X sin. Merc, bearing X 
tan. mid. lat. Whenever true bearings are used in triangulation, 
the effect of convergency must be considered and applied. In 
north latitudes the southerly bearing is the greater of the two, and 
in south latitudes the northerly bearing. The Mercatorial bearing 
between two stations is the mean of their reciprocal true bearings. 

Triangulated Coast Survey. — ^After a preliminary run over 
the ground to note suitable positions for stations on prominent 
headlands, islands and summits not too far back from the coast, 
and, if no former survey exists, to make at the same time a rough 
plot of them by compass and patent log, a scheme must be formed 
for the main triangulation with the object of enclosing the whole 
survey in as few triangles as possible, regard being paid to the 
limit of vision of each station due to its height, to the existing 
meteorological conditions, to the limitations imposed by higher 
land intervening, and to its accessibility. The triangles decided 
upon should be well-conditioned, taking care not to introduce an 
angle of less than 30® to 35®, which is only permissible when the 
two longer sides of such a triangle are of nearly equal length, and 
when the determination of this length does not depend on the 
short side. In open country the selection of stations is a com- 
paratively easy matter, but in country densely wooded the time 
occupied by a triangulation is largely governed by the judicious 
selection of stations quickly reached, sufficiently elevated to 
command dist ant views, and situated on summits capable of being 
readily cleared of trees in the required directioxfs, an all-round 
view being, of course, desirable though not always attainable. The 


positions of secondary stations will also generally be decided upon 
during the preliminary reconnaissance. The object of these sta- 
tions is^o break up tJie large primary triangles into triangles of 
smaller size, dividing up the distances between the primary sta- 
tions into suitable lengths; they are. selected with a view to greater 
accessibility than the latter, and should therefore usually be near 
the coast and at no great elevation. Upon angles from these will 
depend the position of the coastline marks, to be erected and 
fixed as the detailed survey of each section of the coast is taken 
in hand. The nature of the base to be used, and its position in 
order to fulfil the conditions specified under the head of Bases 
must be considered, the base when extended forming a side of one 
of the main triangles. It is immaterial at what part of the survey 
the base is situated, but if it is near one end, a satisfactory check 
on the accuracy of the triangulation is obtained by comparing the 
length of a side at the other extreme of the survey, derived by 
calculation through the whole system of triangles with its length 
deduced from a check base measured in its vicinity. It is generally 
a saving of time to measure the base at some anchorage or harbour 
that requires a large scale plan. The triangulation involved in ex- 
tending the base to connect it with the main triangulation scheme 
can thus be utilized for both purposes, and while it is being cal- 
culated and plotted the survey of the plan can be proceeded with. 
The bearings arc observed at both ends of the survey and at other 
selected stations and the results subsequently compared. Astro- 
nomical observations for latitude and longitude are obtained at 
observation spots near the extremes of the survey and are con- 
nected with the primary triangulation; they are usually disposed 
at intervals of from 100 to 150 m., and thus errors due to a tri- 
angulation carried out with theodolites of moderate diameter do 
not accumulate to any serious extent. 

Calculating the Triangulation. — The triangles as observed 
being tabulated the angles of each triangle are corrected to bring 
their sum to exactly 180®. We must expect to find errors in the 
triangles, but under favourable conditions they will only amount 
to a few seconds. In distributing the errors we must consider the 
conditions under which the angles were observed; failing any 
particular reason to assign a larger error to one angle than to an- 
other, the error must be divided equally. The various quadri- 
laterals and polygons are then adjusted to make the whole trian- 
gulation as rigid as possible and bring the whole network into 
agreement. The length of base being determined, the sides of all 
the triangles involved are calculated by the ordinary rules of 
trigonometry. Starting from the true bearing observed at one 
end of the survey, the bearing of the side of each triangle that 
forms the immediate line of junction from one to the other is 
found by applying the angles necessary for the purpose in the 
respective triangles, not forgetting to apply the convergency be- 
tween each pair of stations when reversing the bearings. The bear- 
ing of the final side is then compared with the bearing obtained by 
direct observation at that end of the survey. The difference is 
principally due to accumulated errors in the triangulation; half of 
the difference is then applied to the bearing of each side. Convert 
these true bearings into Mercatorial bearings by applying half the 
convergency between each pair of stations. With the lengths of 
the connecting sides found from the measured base and their 
Mercatorial bearing, the Mercatorial bearing of one observation 
spot from the other is found by middle latitude sailing. Taking 
the observed astronomical positions of the observation spots and 
first reducing their true difference longitude to departure, as 
measured on a spheriod from the formula 


Dep. 


T.D. long. 


No. ft. in I m. of long. 
No. ft. in I m. of lat. 


then with the d. lat. and dep. the Mercatorial true bearing and 
distance between the observation spots is calculated by middle 
latitude sailing, and compared with that by triangulation and 
measured base. To adjust any discrepancy, it is necessary to con- 
sider the probable error of the observation for latitude and merid- 
ian distance; within those limits the astronomical p>ositions my 
safely be altered in order to harmonize the results; it is more im- 
portant to bring the bearings into close agreement than the 
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distance. From the amended astronomical position the Mercatorial 
true bearings and distance between them are re-calculated. The 
difference between this Mercatorial bearing and that found from 
the triangulation and measured base must be applied to the bearing 
of each side to get the final corrected bearings, and to the loga- 
rithm of each side of the triangulation as originally calculated must 
be added or subtracted the difference between the logarithms of 
the distance of the amended positions of the observation spots 
and the same distance by triangulation. 

Calculating Intermediate Astronomical Positions. — ^The 
latitude and longitude of any intermediate main station may now 
be calculated from the finally corrected Mercatorial true bearings 
and lengths of sides. The difference longitude so found is what 
it would be if measured on a true sphere, whereas we require it 
as measured on a spheroid, which is slightly less. The correction 

= d. long. must therefore be subtracted; or the 

ISO 

true difference longitude may be found direct from the formula 

^ No. ft. in I m. of lat. - • *1. * 

Dep. : T\ . From the foregomg it is seen that 

^ No. ft. in 1 m. of long. ® 

in a triangulation for hydrographical purposes both the bearings 
of the sides and their lengths ultimately depend almost entirely 
upon the astronomical observations at the extremes of the survey; 
the observed true bearings and measured base are consequently 
more in the nature of checks than anything else. It is obvious, 
therefore, that the nearer together the observation spots, the 
greater effect will a given error in the astronomical positions 
have upon the length and direction of the sides of the triangula- 
tion, and in such cases the bearings as actually observed must not 
be altered to any large extent when a trifling change in the astro- 
nomical positions might perhaps effect the required harmony. 
For the reasons given under Astronomical Bas:e, high land near 
observation spots may cause very false results, which may often 
account for discrepancies when situated on opposite sides of a 
mountainous country. 

Plotting. — Great care is requisite in projecting on paper the 
points of a survey. The paper should be allowed to stretch and 
shrink as it pleases until it comes to a stand, being exposed to the 
air for four or five hours daily, and finally well flattened out by 
being placed on a table with drawing boards placed over it heavily 
weighted. If the triangulation and co-ordinates have been calcu- 
lated beforehand throughout, it is more advantageous to plot by 
co-ordinates or distances rather than by chords. The main sta- 
tions are thus got down in less time and with less trouble, but these 
are only a small proportion of the points to be plotted, and if 
chords or distances are used long lines must be ruled between the 
stations as zeros for plotting other points by chords. In ruling 
these lines care must be taken to draw them exactly through the 
centre of the pricks denoting the stations, but, however, carefully 
drawn, there is liability to slight error in any line projected to a 
point lying beyond the distance of the stations between which the 
zero line is drawn. In plotting by distances, therefore, all points 
that will subsequently have to be plotted by chords should lie 
well within the area covered by the main triangulation. Three 
distances must be measured to obtain an intersection of the arcs 
cutting each other at a sufficiently broad angle ; the plotting of the 
main stations once begun must be completed before distortion of 
the paper can occur from change in the humidity of the atmos- 
phere. Plotting, whether by distance or by chords, must be begun 
on as long a side as possible, so as to plot inwards, or with de- 
creasing distances. In plotting by chords it is important to 
remember in the selection of lines of reference (or zero lines), 
that that should be preferred which makes the smallest angle with 
the line to be projected from it, and of the angular points those 
nearest to the object to be projected from them. 

Irregular Methods of Plotting^In surveys for the ordinary 
purposes of navigation, it may happen that a regular system of 
triangulation cannot be carried out; the judicious use of the ship 
in suth cases is often essential, and with proper care excellent 
results may be obtained. A few examples will best illustrate some 
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of the methods used, but circumstances vary in every survey. 
Fixing a position by means of the 'back-angle'’ is one of the most 
ordinary expedients. Angles having been observed at A, to the 
station B, and certain other fixed points of the survey, C and D 
for instance; if A is shot up from B, at which station angles to the 
same fixed points have been observed, then it is not necessary to 
visit those points to fix A. For instance, in the triangle ABC, two 
of the angles have been observed, and therefore the third angle at 
C is known (the three angles of a triangle being equal to iSo'^), 
and it is called the “calculated or back-angle from C.” A necessary 
condition is that the receiving angle at A, between any two lines 
(direct or calculated), must give a good cut ; also the points from 
which the “back-angles” are calculated should not be situated 
at too great distances from A, relatively to the distance between 
A and B. A station may be plotted by laying down the line to it 
from one station, and then placing on tracing-paper a number of 
the angles taken at it, including the angle to the station from which 
it has been observed. If the points to which angles arc taken arc 
well situated, a good position is then obtained. Sometimes the 
main stations must be carried on with a point plotted by only two 
angles. An effort must be made to check this subsequently by 
getting an “angle back” from stations dependent upon it to some 
old well-fixed point; failing this, two stations being plotted with 
two angles, pricking one and laying down the line to the other will 
afford a check. A well-defined mountain peak, far inland and 
never visited, when once it is well fixed is often invaluable in 
carrying on an irregular triangulation, as it may remain visible 
when all other original points of the survey have disappeared, and 
“back-angles” from it may be continually obtained, or it may be 
used for plotting on true bearing lines of it. In plotting the true 
bearing of such a peak, the convergency must be found and applied 
to get the reversed bearing, which is then laid down from a 
meridian drawn through it ; of the reversed bearing of any other 
line already drawn through the peak being known, it may simply 

be laid down with that as a zero. 
A rough position of the spot 
from which the true bearing was 
taken must be assumed in order 
to calculate the convergency. Fig. 
5 will illustrate the foregoing re- 
marks. A and H arc astronomical 
observation spots at the extremes 
of a survey, from both of which 
the high inaccessible peak C is 
visible. D, E, F are intermediate 
stations; A and D, D and E, E 
and F, F and B being respec- 
tively visible from each other. G 
is visible from A and D, and C 
is visible from all stations. The 
latitudes of A and B and meridian distance between them being 
determined, and the true bearing of C being observed from both 
observation spots, angles are observed at all the stations. Calculat- 
ing the spheroidal correction from the formula, correction «d. 



Fig. 5. 


long. 


cos^ mid, lat. 
1.50 


and adding it to the true (or chronometric) 


d. long, between A and B to obtain the spherical d. long. ; with this 
spherical d. long, and the d. lat., the Mercatorial true bear- 
ing and distance is found by middle latitude sailing (which 
is an equally correct but shorter method than by .spherical 
trigonometry, and may be safely used when dealing with the 
distances usual between observation spots in nautical surveys). 
The convergency is also calculated, and the true bearing of A 
from B and B from A are thus determined. In the plane triangle 
ABC the angle A is the difference between the calculated bearing 
of B and the observed bearing of C from A. The distance AB 
having been calculated, the side AC is found. Laying down AC 
on the paper on the required scale, D is plotted on its direct shot 
from A, and ob the angle back from C, calculated in the triangle 
ACD. G is plotted on the direct shots from A and D, and on the 
angle back from C, calculated either in the triangle Af^G or GCD. 
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The perfect intersection of the three lines at G assures these four 
points being correct. E, F and B are plotted in a similar manner. 
The points depend on calculated angles, and except for the first 
four points we have no check, either on the accuracy of the angles 
observed in the field or on the plotting. Another well-defined ob- 
ject in such a position, for instance as Z, visible from three or 
more stations, would afford the necessary check, if lines laid off to 
it from as many stations as possible gave a good intersection. If 
no such point, however, exists a certain degree of check on the 
angles observed is derived by applying the sum of all the calculated 
angles at C to the true bearing of A from C (found by reversing 
observed bearing of C from A with convergency applied), which 
will give the bearing of B from C. Reverse this bearing with con- 
vergency applied, and compare it with the observed bearing of C 
from B. If the discrepancy is but small, it will be a strong pre- 
sumption in favour of the substantial accuracy of the work. If 
the calculated true bearing of B from A be now laid down, it is 
very unlikely that the line will pass through B, but this is due 
to the discrepancy which must always be expected between astro- 
nomical positions and triangulation. If some of the stations be- 
tween A and B require to be placed somewhat closely to one an- 
other, it may be desirable to obtain fresh true bearings of C instead 
of carrying on the original bearing by means of the calculated 
angle. In all cases of irregular plotting the ship is very useful, 
especially if she is moored taut without the swivel, and angles are 
observed from the bow. Floating beacons also assist an irregular 
triangulation. 

Sketch Surveys. — Surveys of various degrees of accuracy are 
included among sketch surveys. The roughest description is the 
running survey, when the work is done by the ship steaming along 
the coast, fixing points, and sketching in the coast-line by bearings 
and angles, relying for her position upon her courses and distances 
as registered by patent log, necessarily regardless of the effect of 
wind and current and errors of steering. At the other extreme 
comes the modified running survey, which in point of practical 
accuracy falls little short of that attained by irregular triangula- 
tion. Some of these modifications will be briefly noticed. A 
running survey of a coast-line between two harbours, that have 
been surveyed independently and astronomically fixed, may often 
be carried out by fixing the ship on the points already laid down 
on the harbour surveys and shooting up prominent intermediate 
natural objects, assisted by theodolite angles. Theodolite Tines to 
the ship and floating beacons suitably placed, materially increase 
the value of any such work. A sket ch survey of a coast upon which 
it is impossible to land may be carried out by dropping beacons 
at intervals of about 8 m., well out from the land and placed 
abreast prominent natural objects called the “breast marks,” which 
must be capable of recognition from the beacons anchored off the 
next “breastmark” on either side. The distance between the bea- 
cons is found by running a patent log both ways, noting the time 
occupied by each run; if the current has remained constant, a 
tolerably good result can be obtained. At the first beacon, angles 
are observed between the second beacon and the two “breast- 
marks,” and “intermediate” mark, and any other natural object 
which will serve as “points.” At the second beacon, angles are 
observed between the first beacon and the same objects as before. 
Plotting on the line of the two beacons as a base, all the points 
observed can be pricked in on two shots. At a position about mid- 
way between the beacons, simultaneous angles are observed to all 
the points and laid off on tracing-paper, which will afford the 
necessary check, and the foundation is thus laid for filling in the 
detail of coast-line, topography, and soundings off this particular 
stretch of coast. Each section of coast is complete in itself on its 
own base; the weak point lies in the junction of the different sec- 
tions, as the patent log bases will not agree precisely, and the 
scales of adjacent sections are liable to be slightly different. This 
is obviated, as far as possible, by fixing on the points of one section 
and shooting up those of another, which will check any great 
irregularity of scale creeping in. The bearing is preserved by 
getting occasional true bearing lines at the beacons of the most 
distant point visible. In all cases of using angles* from the ship 
under weigh, several assistants are necessary, so that the principal 


angles may be taken simultaneously, the remainder being con- 
nected immediately afterwards with zeros involving the smallest 
possible error due to the ship not being absolutely stationary, 
these zeros being included amongst the primary angles. When 
close to a beacon, if its bearing is noted and the distance in feet 
obtained from its elevation, the angles are readily reduced- to the 
beacon itself. Astronomical positions by twilight stars keep a 
check upon the work. 

Sketch Surveys by Compass Bearings and Vertical 
Angles. — In the case of an island culminating in a high, well- 
defined summit visible from all directions, a useful and accurate 
method is to steam round it at a sufficient distance to obtain a true 
horizon, stopping to make as many stations as may be desirable, 
and fixing by compass bearing of the summit and its vertical 
angle. The height is roughly obtained by shooting in the summit, 
from two positions on a patent log whilst approaching it. With 
this approximate height and Lecky’s vertical danger angle tables, 
each station may be plotted on its bearing of The summit. From 
these stations the island is shot in by angles between its tangents 
and the summit, and angles to any other natural features, plotting 
the work as we go on any convenient scale which must be con- 
sidered only as provisional. On completing the circuit of the island, 
the true scale is found by measuring the total distance in inches 
on the plotting sheet from the first to the last station, and dividing 
it by the distance in miles between them as shown by patent log. 
The final height of the summit bears to the rough height used in 
plotting the direct proportion of the provisional scale to the true 
scale. This method may be utilized for the sketch survey of a 
coast where there are well-defined peaks of sufficient height at 
convenient intervals, and would be superior to an ordinary running 
survey. From positions of the ship fixed by bearings and eleva- 
tion of one peak, another farther along the coast is shot in and 
its height determined; this second peak is then used in its turn 
to fix a third, and so on. Lecky’s tables will show what effect an 
error of say i' in altitude will produce for any given height and 
distance, and the limits of distance must depend upon this 
consideration. 

Surveys of Banks out of Sight of Land. — On striking shoal 
! soundings unexpectedly, the ship may either be anchored at once 
and the shoal sounded by boats starring round her, using compass 
and masthead angle ; or if the shoal is of large extent and may be 
prudently crossed in the ship, it is a good plan to get two beacons 
laid down on a bearing from one another and patent log distance 
of 4 or 5 m. With another beacon (or mark-boat, carrying a large 
black flag on a bamboo 30 ft. high) fixed on this base, forming an 
equilateral triangle, and the ship anchored as a fourth point, sound- 
ings may be carried out by the boats fixing by station-pointer. 
The ship’s position is determined by observations of twilight 
stars. 

Coastlining. — ^In a detailed survey the coast is sketched in by 
walking along it, fixing and plotting at intervals. Fixed marks 
along the shore afford a check on the minor coast-line fixes. When 
impracticable to fix in the ordinary way subtense methods are 
used. Greater accuracy is obtained if the work is plotted on the 
field board at once; this is not always possible but the angles 
being registered and sketches made of the intervening coast the 
work may be plotted afterwards. It is with the high water line 
that the coast-liner is chiefly concerned, delineating its character 
according to the accepted symbols. The sounder is responsible 
for the position of the dry line at low water. Heights of cliffs, 
rocks, islets, etc., must be inserted either from measurement or 
from the formula, 

TT • V . • i- . Angle of elevation in seconds X distance in miles 

Height in feet = — — » 

34 

and details of topography near the coast, including roads, houses 
and enclosures must be shown. Rocks above water or on which 
the sea breaks should be fixed. Coast-line may be sketched from 
a boat off shore by fixing and shooting up natural objects from 
selected positions. 

Soundliigs. — ^The most important feature of a chart is the 
sounding, and the more complete this is the better is the survey. 
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Small scale surveys are apt to be misleading; such a survey may 
appear closely sounded but in reality it sometimes fails to dis- 
close indications of shoal water. Sounding may be commenced 
as soon as sufficient points are plotted ; but off an intricate coast 
it is better to get the coast-line in ffrst. Lines of soundings are 
run by the boats perpendicular to the coast, at a distance apart 
governed by the scale; five lines to the inch is about as close as 
can be run without overcrowding. The distance apart will vary 
with the depth of water and the nature of the coast; for instance 
a rocky coast wiQi shallow water off it will need closer examination 
than a steep coast. The prolongation of a point under water will 
require special cafe to. ensure the fathom lines being correct. 
When soundings begin to decrease to seaward intermediate lines 
or lines crossing those previously run should be obtained. If pos- 
sible lines of soundings should be run on transits; these may 
generally be picked up by fixing when on the required line, noting 
the angle on the protractor between the line and some fixed mark 
on the field board, then placing the angle on the sextant and 
noting what objects intersect at that angle. On large scale sur- 
veys it may be necessary to place transit marks in the required 
positions. The boat is fixed by two angles, with an occasional 
third angle as a check; the distance between the fixes is dependent 
upon the scale of the chart and the rapidity with which the depth 
alters; the 3, 6 and 10 fathom lines should always be fixed, allow- 
ing roughly for the tidal reduction. The nature of the bottom 
must be taken every few casts and recorded. It is best to plot 
each fix on the sounding board at once, joining the fixes by straight 
lines and numbering them for identification. The tidal reduction 
being obtained, the reduced soundings corrected for any lead line 
error are written in the field-book in red underneath each sounding 
as originally noted ; they are then placed in their proper position 
on the board between the fixes. Suspicious ground should be 
closely examined; a small buoy anchored on the shoal is useful 
to guide the boat while trying for the least depth. Sweeping for 
a reported pinnacle rock should be resorted to when sounding 
fails to discover it. Local information from fishermen and others 
is often of value. Up to depths of about 15 fathoms the hand 
lead-line is used from the boats, but beyond that depth the Lucas 
machine for wire effects a great saving of time and labour. The 
deeper soundings of a survey are usually obtained from the ship, 
but steamboats with wire sounding machines often assist very 
materially. By the aid of a steam winch, a 1 00-lb. lead is hove 
forward to the end of the lower boom rigged out, from which it is 
dropped by reversing the winch, soundings of 50 fathoms may be 
picked up from the sounding platform aft, whilst going at a speed 
of 5 to 6 knots. In deeper water it is quicker to stop the ship and 
sound from aft with the wire sounding machine. In running 
lines of soundings on and off shore, it is essential to.be able to 
fix as far from the land as possible. Angles will be taken from 
aloft for this purpose, and floating beacoqs dropped in selected 
positions will be of assistance. A single fixed point on the land used 
in conjunction with two beacons suitably placed will give an 
admirable fix. 

Echo Sounding. — ^This method of obtaining the depth is likely 
to prove of increasing value as time goes on and its efficiency be- 
comes known. The principle is that an electric impulse is trans- 
mitted from the bottom of a ship, strikes the bed of the ocean and | 
is reflected as an echo which is received by a hydrophone. The ; 
sound waves are sent out at fixed intervals and the echo is heard 
in telephone receivers connected with the hydrophone. The 
velocity of sound in water being known the depth can be calcu- 
lated provided the time interval is accurately measured. A hand 
wheel, working a depth scale and connected with the telephonic 
gear is manipulated until echoes are heard in the receiver ; the 
depth can then be read off the circular scale. 

The Admiralty echo sounding apparatus shallow water type is 
designed to register depths of from 3 to 120 fathoms; for ^eater 
depths a mo^ed form of echo gear is utilized. The saving of 
time is particularly noticeable where great depths are l^ing 
obtained, the echo gear giving a result in a few seconds, whereas 
with a wire sounding machine the operation is a lengthy proceed- 
ing often occup3ring more than an hour. Tlie disadvantage of echo 
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sounding is that it is impossible to determine the nature of the 
bottom by this means and where a survey is in progress this must 
be obtained with the lead. 

Vigias.^ — ^A certain percentage of vigias which are reported 
and placed on the charts eventually turn out to have no existence, 
but before it is possible to expunge them the area has to be 
examined. Submarine banks rising from great depths necessarily 
stand on bases many square miles in area. Of recent years our 
knowledge of the angle of slope that may be expected to occur 
at different depths has been much extended. From depths up- 
wards of 2,000 fathoms the slope is so gradual that a bank could 
hardly approach the surface in less than 7 m. from such a sound- 
I ing; therefore anywhere within an area of at least 150 sq.m, all 
I round a bank rising from these depths, a sounding must show 
some decided indications of a rise in the bottom. Under such cir- 
cumstances, soundings at intervals of 7 m., and run in parallel 
lines 7 m. apart, enclosing areas of only 50 sq.m, between any four 
adjacent soundings, should clear up the ground and lead to the 
discovery of any shoal. As the depth decreases the angle of 
slope rapidly increases, and a shoal might occur within three- 
quarters of a mile or even half a mile of such a sounding as 500 
fathoms. An appreciation of these facts will indicate the distance 
apart at which it is proper to obtain soundings. Contour lines 
will show in which direction to prosecute the search. When once 
a decided indication is found, it is not difficult to follow it up by 
paying attention to the contour lines as developed by successive 
soundings. Discoloured water, ripplings, fish jumping or birds 
hovering about may assist in locating a shoal, but the submarine 
sentry towed at a depth of 40 fathoms is here most valuable, and 
may save hours of hunting. Reports being more liable to errors 
of longitude than of latitude, a greater margin is necessary in 
that direction. Long parallel lines east and west are preferable, 
but the necessity of turning the ship more or le.'^s head to wind 
at every sounding makes it desirable to run the lines with the 
wind abeam, which tends to disturb the dead reckoning least. The 
current should be allowed for in shaping the course to preserve the 
parallelism of the lines, but the less frequently the course is 
altered the better. A good po.sition should be obtained at morning 
and evening twilight by pairs of stars on opposite bearings, the 
lines of po.sition of one pair cutting those of another pair nearly at 
right angles. The dead reckoning should be checked by lines of 
position from observations of the sun about every two hours 
throughout the day, preferably whilst a sounding is being obtained 
and the ship stationary. 

Tides. — ^The datum for reduction of soundings is mean low- 
water springs, the level of which is referred to a permanent bench 
mark in order that future surveys may be reduced to the same 
datum level. Whilst sounding is going on the height of the water 
above this level is observed by a tide gauge. The time of high- 
water at full and change, called the “establishment,” and the 
heights to which spring and neap tides respnictively ri.se above the 
datum are also required. It is seldom that a sufficiently long series 
of observations can be obtained for their discussion by harmonic 
analysis, and therefore the graphical method is preferred. A good 
portable automatic tide gauge suitable for all requirements is much 
to be desired. 

Tidal streams and surface currents are observed from the 
ship or boats at anchor by means of a current log. An alternative 
method is to follow a drifting buoy fixing the position at intervals. 
Tidal streams often run for some hours after high or low water 
by the shore ; it is important to determine whether the change of 
stream occurs at a regular time of the tide. 

Undercurrents are also of importance. A deep-sea current meter 
devised (1876) by Lieutenant Pillsbury, U.S.N., has been used 
with success on many occasions, notably in the investigation of 
the Gulf Stream. More recent developments of deep-sea current 
meters are the Ekman, Jacobsen, Sverdrup, Woolaston and Car- 
ruthers instruments. The instrument is lowered to the required 
depth and brought into action by a messenger, travelling down the 
supporting line and operating a lever which sets the instrument 

^Spanish wOrd meaning “look-out,’* used of marks on the chart 
signifying obstruction to navigation. 
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free, or some similar contrivance. On the completion of the 
necessary interval the meter is locked whilst still below the sur- 
face, hauled up and examined. The time during which the instru- 
ment has been working at the required depth is known and the 
direction and strength of the current can be determined from the 
mechanical arrangements. 

Topography^-^enerally speaking the topographical features 
should be delineated as far back as the skyline viewed from sea- 
ward, in order to assist the navigator to recognize the land. Sum- 
mits of hills, conspicuous spurs, cliffs, etc., are fixed and their 
heights determined by theodolite elevations or depressions to and 
from positions where the height above the water is known. The 
shape is delineated by contour lines sketched by eye, assisted by 
an aneroid barometer. In wooded country much of the topography 
may have to be determined from the ship; sketches from different 
positions at anchor with the necessary angles to fix the features 
give a fair idea of the general lie of the country. 

Latitudes. — Circum-meridian altitudes of stars observed by 
sextant in the artificial horizon is one of the methods adopted for 
observations for latitudes. Arranged in pairs of nearly the same 
altitude north and south of zenith, the mean of each pair give a 
result from which instrumental and personal errors and errors due 
to atmospheric conditions arc eliminated. The mean of several 
such pairs should have a probable error of not more than dbi". The 
observations of each star should be confined to within s or 6 
minutes on either side of the meridian. Two stars selected to 
“pair” should pass the meridian within an hour of each other, and 
should not differ in altitude more than 2® or 3®. Artificial horizon 
roof error is eliminated by always keeping the same end of the 
roof towards the observer; when observing a single object, as the 
sun, the roof must be reversed when half way through the obser- 
vations. The observations arc reduced to the meridian by Raper’s 
method. When pairs of stars are not observed, circum-meridian 
altitudes of the sun may be resorted to, but being observed on one 
side of the zenith only, none of the errors to which all observa- 
tions are liable can be eliminated. 

Chronometer Errors. — ^Equal altitudes of sun or stars by sex- 
tant and artificial horizon are employed to obtain chronometer 
errors. Six sets of eleven observations, a.m. and p.m., observing 
both limbs of the sun, should give a result which, under favourable 
conditions of latitude and declination, may be expected to vary 
less than two-tenths of a second from the normal personal equation 
of the observer. Stars give equally good results. In high latitudes 
sextant observations diminish in value owing to the slower move- 
ment in altitude. In the case of the sun all the chronometers are 
compared with the “standard” at apparent noon; the comparisons 
with the chronometer used for the observations on each occasion 
of landing and returning to the ship are worked up to noon. In 
the case of stars, the chronometer comparisons on leaving and 
again on returning are worked up to an intermediate time. A con- 
venient system, which retains the advantage of the equal altitude 
method, whilst avoiding the necessity of waiting some hours for 
the P.M. observation, is to observe two stars at equal altitudes 
on opposite sides of the meridian, and, combining the observations, 
treat them as relating to an imaginary star having the mean right 
ascension and mean declination of the two stars selected, which 
should have nearly the same declination and should differ from 
4^ to 8** in RA. 

Meridian Distances. — ^The error of chronometer on mean 
time of place being obtained, the local time is transferred from 
one observation spot to another by the ship carrying usually eight 
l)OX chronometers. The best results are found by using travelling 
»tcs, which are deduced from the difference of the errors found 
m leaving an observation spot and returning to it; from this dif- 
ference is eliminated that portion which may have accumulated 
luring an interval between two determinations of error at the 
>ther, or any intermediate, observation spot. A travelling rate 
oay also be obtained from observations at two places, the meridian 
listance between which is known; this rate may then be used for 
he meridian distance between places observed during the passage, 
"ailing travelling rates, the mean of the harbour rates at either 
nd must be used. The same observer, using the sanie instrument, 


must be employed throughout the observations of a meridian 
distance. 

If the telegraph is available, it should be used. The error on 
local time at each end of the wire is obtained, and a number of 
telegraphic signals are exchanged between the observers, an equal 
number being transmitted and received at either end. The local 
time of sending a signal from one place being known and the local 
time of its reception being noted, the difference is the meridian 
distance. The retardation due to the time occupied by the current 
in travelling along the wire is eliminated by sending signals in both 
directions. The relative personal equation of the observers at 
either end, both in their observations for time, and also in receiv- 
ing and transmitting signals, is eliminated by changing ends and 
repeating the operations. If this is impracticable, the personal 
equations should be determined and applied to the results. Chro- 
nometers keeping solar time at one end of the wire, and sidereal 
time at the other end, materially increase the accuracy with which 
signals can be exchanged, for the same reason that comparisons 
between sidereal clocks at an observatory are made through the 
medium of a solar clock. Time by means of the sextant can be 
so readily obtained, and within such small limits of error, by 
skilled observers, that in hydrographic surveys it is often em- 
ployed; but if transit instruments are available, and sufficient 
time can be devoted to erecting them properly, the value of the 
work is greatly enhanced. 

True Bearings are obtained on shore by observing with theod- 
olite the horizontal angle between the object selected as the zero 
and the sun, taking the latter in each quadrant as defined by the 
cross-wires of the telescope. The altitude may be read on the 
vertical arc of the theodolite; except in high latitudes, where a 
second observer with sextant and artificial horizon are necessary, 
unless the precise errors of the chronometers are known, when 
the time can be obtained by carrying a pocket chronometer to the 
station. The sun should be near the prime vertical and at a low 
altitude; the theodolite must be very carefully levelled, especially 
in the position with the telescope pointing towards the sun. To 
eliminate instrumental errors the observations should be repeated 
with vernier set at intervals equidistant along the arc, and a.m. 
and P.M. observations should be taken at about equal altitudes. 

At sea true bearings are obtained by measuring with a sextant 
the angle between the sun and some distant well-defined object 
making an angle of from 100® to 120° and observing the altitude 
of the sun at the same time, together with that of the terrestrial 
object. The sun’s altitude should be low to get the best results, 
and both limbs should be observed. The sun’s true bearing is 
calculated from its altitude, the latitude and its declination; the 
horizontal angle is applied to obtain the true bearing of the zero. 
On shore the theodolite gives the horizontal angle direct, but with 
sextant observations it must be deduced from the angular dis- 
tance and the elevation. 

See Wharton and Field, Hydrographical Surveying (1920); C. F. 
Close, Textbook of Hydrographical Surveying (1925) ; John Ball 
and H. Knox Shaw, The Handbook of the Prismatic Astrolabe^ 
Egyptian Government, Cairo Government Press (1919) ; Echo Sound- 
ing, H. M. Stationery Office (1926); R. M. Abraham, Surveying 
Instruments, London. (J. A. Ed.) 

CHARTER, a written instrument, contract, or convention by 
which grants of property or of rights and privileges are confirmed 
and held. The use of the word for any written document is obso- 
lete in England, but is preserved in France, e.g., the ficole dcs 
Chartes at Paris. In feudal times charters of privileges were 
granted, not only by the Crown, but by mesne lords both lay and 
ecclesiastical, as well to commimities, such as boroughs, gilds and 
religious foundations, as to individuals. In modem usage grants 
by charter have become all but obsolete, though in England this 
form is still used in the incorporation by the Crown of certain 
public bodies {see Chartekeo Companies). 

The grant of the Great Charter by King John in 1215 {see 
Maona Carta), which guaranteed the preservation of English 
liberties, led to a special association of the word with constitu- 
tional privileges, and so in modem times it has been applied to 
constitutions granted by sovereigns to their subjects, in contra- 
distinction to those based on “the will of the peoi^e.” Sudi was 
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the Charter (Charte) granted by Louis XVllI. to France in 
1814. In Portugal tin constitution granted by Dom Pedro in 
1826 was called by the French party the “Charter,” while that 
devised by the Cortes in 1821 was known as the “Constitution.” 
Magna Carta also suggested to the English radicals in 1838 the 
name “People’s Charter,” which they gave to their published pro* 
gramme of reforms (see Chartism). This association of the 
idea of liberty with the word charter led to its figurative use in 
the sense of freedom or licence. The common colloquialism “to 
charter, ”^in the sense of to take, or hire, is derived from the spe* 
dal use of “to charter” as to hire (a ship) by charter-party. 

CHARTERED ACCOimTANT: see Accountancy and 
Accountants, 

CHARTEI^p COMPANIES. A chartered company is a 
corporation enjoying certain rights and privileges, and bound by 
certain obligations under a special charter granted to it by the sov- 
ereign authority of the State, such charter dehning and limiting 
those rights, privileges and obligations, and the localities in which 
they are to be exercised. Such companies existed in early times, 
but have undergone changes and modifications in accordance with 
the developments which have taken place in the economic history 
of the States where they have existed. In G^eat Britain the first 
charters for foreign trade were granted, not to English companies 
but to branches of the Hanseatic League (q.v.), and it was not 
till 1598 that England was finally relieved from the presence of a 
foreign chartered company. In that year Queen Elizabeth closed 
the steel-yard where Teutons had been established for 700 years. 

Of all early English chartered companies, the “Merchant Ad- 
venturers” conducted its operations the most widely. Itself a 
development of very early trading gilds, at the height of its 
prosperity it employed as many as 50,000 persons in the Nether- 
lands. In the reign of Elizabeth British trade with the Nether- 
lands, reached, in one year, 12,000,000 ducats, and in that of 
James I. the company’s yearly commerce with Germany and the 
Netherlands was as much as £1,000,000. Hamburg afterwards was 
its principal depot, and it became known as the “Hamburg com- 
pany.” Here it maintained itself until as late as 1808, when the 
company was at last dissolved. In the “Merchant Adventurers’ ” 
enterprises is to be seen the germ of the trading companies which 
had so remarkable a development in the 1 6th and 1 7th centuries. 
These old regulated trade gilds passed gradually into joint-stock 
associations, which were capable of far greater extension in both 
the number of members and the amount of stock, each member 
being only accountable for the amount of his own stock, and 
being able to transfer it at will to any other person. 

The discovery of the New World, and the opening out of fresh 
trading routes to the Indies, gave an extraordinary impulse to 
shipping, conuncrce and industrial enterprise throughout western 
Europe. The English, French and Dutch Governments were ready 
to assist trade by the granting of charters to trading associations. 
The Baltic trade had already been the sphere of activities of an 
English company, since Henry IV. founded one by charter in 
1404; and Elizabeth revived this “Eastland company” in 1579. 
To the “Russia company,” which received its first charter in 
1553 , Great Britain owed its first intercourse with Russia and a 
direct trade with the Levant and Persia. Later, the Turkey com- 
pany was founded, which in 1592, after amalgamation with the 
Venice company, took the name of the Levant company. Like the 
Muscovy company it was still trading in the i8th century. Both 
the Russia and Turkey companies had an important effect upon 
British relations with those empires. They maintained British 
influence in those countries, and even paid the expenses of the 
embassies which were sent out by the English Government to 
their courts. 

The chartered companies which were formed during this period 
for trade with the Indies and the New World have had a more 
wide-reaching influence in history. The East India company 
(q-v,) is dealt with elsewhere. Charters were given to companies 
trading to Guiana and the Canaries, but none of these enjoyed a 
very long or prosperous existence, principally owing to the diflS- 
culties caused by foreign competition. It is when we turn to 
North America that the importance of the chartered company, as 


a colonizing rather than a trading agency, is seen in its full de- 
velopment. The “Hudson’s Bay company,” which still exists as a 
commercial concern, is dealt with under its own heading, but 
many of the 13 British North American colonies were in their 
inception chartered companies very much in the modem accepta- 
tion of the term. The history of these companies will be found 
under the heading of the diflerent colonies of which they were 
the origin. It is necessary, however, to bear in mind that two 
classes of charters are to be found in force among the early 
American colonies: (i) Those granted to private individuals or 
to trading associations, which were often useful when the colony 
was first founded, but which were later withdrawn when the 
country had become settled and was looking forward to com- 
mercial expansion. The colonies were then brought under the 
direct control of the Crown, and their trade subject only to 
.regulation by the Government. Thus the Virginia company lost 
their charter in 1624. The substitution of royal and later of 
parliamentary control for that of the company was an important 
factor in the growth of the Navigation Acts. (2) The second 
class of charters were those granted to the settlers themselves as 
a guarantee of their system of government. This, for example, 
was the effect of the charter granted to Massachusetts. In the 
later 17th century, however, the cancellation or amendment of the 
charters, and the growth of legislative assemblies tended to pro- 
duce a uniformity of colonial practice, irrespective of the original 
character of the colony. 

Chartered companies continued to be formed for the develop- 
ment of new trade, e.g., the Royal African company in 1662 and 
the South Sea company in 1711. 

In France and Holland, no less than in England, the institution 
of chartered companies became a settled principle of the Govern- 
ments of those countries during the whole of the period in ques- 
tion. In France from 1599 to 1789, more than 70 of such 
companies came into existence, but after 1770, when the great 
Compagnie des Indes orientates went into liquidation, they were 
almost abandoned, and finally perished in the general sweeping 
away of privileges which followed on the outbreak of the Revo- 
lution. The monopoly rights granted to such companies were in 
accordance with the views generally accepted at the time, although 
there were many critics even in the 17th century. There were 
serious difficulties in the way of private trade owing to the large 
capital required to maintain factories and the necessity for their 
supervision. It was only the need for capital which induced 
statesmen like Colbert to countenance them, and Montesquieu 
took the same view {Esprit des lois, t. xx.c. 10). John de Witt’s 
view was that such companies were not useful for colonization 
properly so called, because they wanted quick returns to pay their 
dividends. So, even in France and Holland, opinion was by no 
means settled as to their utility. In England historic protests 
were made against such monopolies, but the chartered companies 
were less exclusive in England than in either France or Holland. 
French commercial companies were more privileged, exclusive and 
artificial than those in Holland and England. Those of Holland 
may be said to have been national enterprises. French companies 
were more fettered than their rivals by the royal power and had 
less initiative of their own, and therefore had less chance of 
surviving. 

During the last 20 years of the 19th century there was a 
great revival of the system of chartered companies in Great 
Britain. It was a feature of the general growth of interest in 
colonial expansion and commercial development which had made 
itself felt almost universally among European nations. But the 
modem companies were not like those of the i6th and 17th cen- 
turies; they were not monopolists, and were more definitely 
subject to the control of the Home Government. The charters, in 
fact, prohibited any monopoly of trade, and prescribed a State 
control which is their distinguishing feature. It is to be exercised 
in almost all directions in which the companies may come into 
contact with matters political; it is inevitable in all disputes of 
the companies with foreign Powers and is extended over all 
decrees of tl^ company regarding the administration of its ter- 
ritories, the treatment of natives and mining regulations. In all 
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cases of dispute between the companies and the natives the secre- 
tary of State is ex officio the judge, and to the secretary of State 
(in the case of the British South Africa company) the accounts 
of administration had to be submitted for approbation. The 
British character of the company is insisted upon in each case in 
the charter which calls it into life. The Crown always retains 
complete control over the company by reserving to itself the 
power of revoking the charter in case of the neglect of the stipu- 
lations. Special clauses were inserted in the charters of the British 
East Africa and South Africa companies enabling the Govern- 
ment to forfeit their charters if they did not promote the objects 
alleged as reasons for demanding a charter. 

The chartered company of these days is therefore very strongly 
fixed within limits imposed by law on its political action. As a 
whole, however, very remarkable results have been achieved. 
This may be attributed in no small degree to the personality of the 
men who have had the supreme direction at home and abroad, 
and who have, by their social position and personal qualities, 
acquired the confidence of the public. With the exception of the 
Royal Niger company, it would be incorrect to say that they have 
been financially successful, but in the domain of Government 
generally it may be said that they have added vast territories to 
the British empire (in Africa about 1,700,000 sq.m.), and in 
these territories they have acted as a civilizing force. They have 
made roads, opened facilities for trade, enforced peace and laid, 
at all events, the foundation of settled administration; while anti- 
slavery and anti-alcohol campaigns have been carried on, the 
latter certainly being against the immediate pecuniary interests 
of the companies themselves. The occupation of Uganda certainly, 
and of the Nigerian territory and Rhodesia probably, will prove 
to have been rather for the benefit of posterity than of the com- 
panies which effected it. In the two cases where the companies 
have been bought out by the State, they have had no compensa- 
tion for much that they have expended. 

One common characteristic is to be noted in the histories of 
the old chartered companies and the new. In both periods the 
company has been used by the English Government as a useful 
instrument of colonial expansion, but in both periods only for 
temporary uses. When the colony is settled, or Government 
established, the State takes the lead. This is well illustrated by the 
history of the slow decline of the independence of the East India 
company in the 18th century and of the British South Africa 
company in the 20th. Both these companies are distinguished for 
their length of days, but both had to submit to the gradual 
penetration of State control. 

See also Borneo, Nigeria, Rhodesia, etc. For the share of 
the chartered company in the development of the modern trading 
company, see Company. 
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CHARTERHOUSE, a corruption of the French maison 
chartreuse, a religious house of the Carthusians {q.v,). The name 
is found in various places in England {e.g., Cbarterhouse-on-Men- 
dip. Charterhouse Hinton) where the Carthusians were established, 
but is most familiarly applied to the Charterhouse, London. Near 
the old city wall, west of the modern thoroughfare of Aldersgate, 
a Carthusian monastery was founded in 1371 by Sir Walter de 
Manny. After its dissolution in 1535, the property was occupied 


for a time by Queen Elizabeth (in 1558) and by James I. In May 
1611 the Charterhouse came into the hands of Thomas Sutton 
(1532-1611) of Snaith, Lincolnshire. He acquired a fortune by 
the discovery of coal on two estates which he had leased near 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, and afterwards, removing to London, he 
carried on a commercial career. In 1611, the year of his death, he 
endowed a hospital on the site of the Charterhouse, calling it the 
hospital of King James and in his will he bequeathed money to 
maintain a chapel, hospital (almshouse) and school. The will was 
hotly contested but upheld in court, and the foundation was finally 
constituted to afford a home for 80 male pensioners and to edu- 
cate 40 boys. The school developed beyond the original intentions 
of its founder, and now ranks as a public school. In 1872 it was 
removed to new buildings near Godaiming in Surrey. The pen- 
sioners still occupy the picturesque buildings of mellowed red 
brick, which include a panelled chapel, in which is the founder’s 
tomb, the fine dining-hall — rebuilt by the monks about 1520 — ^the 
old library and the great staircase. 

CHARTER-PARTY : see Affreightment. 

CHARTERS TOWERS: see Townsville. 

CHARTER, ALAIN (c. 1392-C. 1430), French poet and 
political writer, was bom at Bayeux about 1392. His eldest 
brother, Guillaume, became bishop of Paris; and Thomas became 
notary to the king. Jean Chartier, a monk of St. Denis, whose 
history of Charles VII. is printed in vol. iii. of Les Grands Chroiu 
iques de Saint-Denis (1477), was not, as is sometimes stated, also 
a brother of the poet. Alain studied, as his elder brother had done, 
at the University of Paris. His earliest poem is the Livre des 
quatre dames, written after the battle of Agincourt. This was 
followed by the D6hat du riveille-matin, La Belle Dame sans 
merci and others. He was attached to the dauphin, afterwards 
Charles VII., acting in the triple capacity of clerk, notary and 
financial secretary. In 1422 he wrote the famous Quadrilogue-in- 
vectif. The interlocutors in this dialogue are France herself and 
the three orders of the State. Chartier lays bare the abuses of the 
feudal army and the sufferings of the peasants. He rendered an 
immense service to his country by maintaining that the cause of 
France, though desperate to all appearance, was not yet lost if the 
contending factions could lay aside their differences in the face 
of the common enemy. In 1424 Chartier was sent 6n an embassy 
to Germany, and three years later he accompanied to Scotland 
the mission sent to negoti^ite the marriage of Margaret of Scot- 
land, then not four years old, with the dauphin^ afterwards Louis 
XI. In 1429 he wrote the Livre d^espirance, which contains a 
fierce attack on the nobility and clergy. He was the author of a 
diatribe on the courtiers of Charles VII., entitled Le Curial, trans- 
lated into English {Here followeth the copy of a lettre why c he 
maistre A, Chare tier wrote to his brother) by Caxton about 
1484. The story of the famous kiss bestowed by Margaret of Scot- 
land on la pricieuse bouche de laquelle sont issus et sortis tant 
de bons mots et vertucuses paroles is mythical, for Margaret did 
not come to France till 1436, after the poet’s death. Jean de 
Masles, who annotated a portion of his verse, has recorded how 
the pages and young gentlemen of that epoch were required daily 
to learn by heart passages of his Brdviaire des nobles. John Lyd- 
gate studied him affectionately. La Belle Dame sans merci was 
translated into English by Sir Richard Ros about 1640, with an 
introduction of his own; and Clement Marot and Octavien de 
Saint-Gelais, writing 50 years after his death, find many fair words 
for the old poet, their master and predecessor. 

See Mancel, Alain Chartier, itude bibliographique et littiraire, 8vo 
(1849); D. Delaunay’s Etude sur Alain Chartier (1876), with con- 
siderable extracts from his writings, and G. Joret-Desclosiires, Alain 
Chartier (4th ed., 1899). His works were edited by A. Duchesne 
(Paris, 1617). 

CHARTISM, the name of a revolutionary democratic agita- 
tion in Great Britain which came into prominence in 1838 and 
disappeared after 1850. 

TTie “People’s Charter” was the name given to a bill containing 
the famous six points— equal electoral areas, universal suffrage, 
payment of members, no property qualifications, vote by ballot, 
and annual parliaments— all but the last of which have since been 
secured. These points, which from 1768 had been, partially at 
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least, the common property of all radical agitation, were hrst 
collected into one petition on Feb. i8 1837, by the London Work- 
ingmen’s Association, founded by William Lovett, as a result of 
the great disappointment of the Reform Bill of 1832, which 
enfranchised only the middle class. These six points were drafted 
into a bill known as the Charter by Lovett, with possibly some 
assistance from Francis Place, which was published on May 8 
1838; and the formal constitution of the Chartist movement is 
commonly dated from a great meeting held on Aug. 8 on Newhall 
Hill at which the Charter was approved. 

The ultimate aims of the movement were economic — “social 
equality” or, in the phrase of G. J. Harney’s London Democrat, 
(April 27 1839) “that all shall have a good house to live in with 
a garden back or front, just as the occupier likes; good clothing to 
keep him warm and to make him look respectable, and plenty of 
good food and drink to make him look and jeel happy.” The 
Chartists were not unanimous about the means of securing this 
social equality, but a provisional agreement on universal suffrage 
as the necessary first step provided the basis of the movement. 
The London Workingmen’s Association, which launched the cam- 
paign by sending out “missionaries” all over Great Britain, con- 
sisted of skilled workers mostly above the poverty line: not so 
the supporters to whom they appiealed. The factory workers, 
colliers and handloom workers of the North and Midlands, who 
became the chief adherents of Chartism, were passing through a 
period of extreme misery and degradation, which was not at this 
time mitigated by any effectively administered Factory Act 
(except one which limited, in some cases, the working hours of 
certain children to 12). Two Tory factory reformers, Richard 
Oastler and the Rev. J. R. Stephens, were, moreover, conducting, 
in an exceedingly violent manner, a campaign against the pro- 
visions of the Poor Law of 1834, which aimed at making poor 
relief more unpleasant than the most unpleasant means of gain- 
ing a livelihood outside. Oastler and Stephens, whose campaign 
in several areas succeeded in postponing its application, threw 
their weight into the Chartist movement, and over the whole of 
the Northern area torchlight meetings were held at night on the 
moors, in which armed insurrection was freely advocated. Scot- 
land, and the west of England, which was evangelized by Henry 
Vincent, the most eloquent Chartist orator, were the moderate 
areas: the Welsh miners were the most revolutionary. Feargus 
O’Connor {q.v.), an Irish squire who had formerly (1832-35) 
been one of O’Connell’s “tail” in Parliament, became rapidly the 
most popular leader, and rarely made a speech without alluding 
to physical force. 

The new Chartist plan of campaign was, however, provided by 
a banker, Thos. Attwood, M.P. for Birmingham, who trusted that 
a Charter parliament would adopt his views on currency. He pro- 
posed the election, by the disfranchised, of an anti-Parliament to 
be called the Convention which would sit as a rival to the House 
of Commons and present a petition, signed by the mass of the 
working class, for the enactment of the Charter as the law of 
the land. If the Commons refused, the Convention would then 
call a general strike (the “Sacred Month”). This exhilarating 
programme was enthusiastically taken up ; the petition was signed 
by 1,280,000 people and the members of the Convention, elected 
by public meetings, held their first sitting in London on Feb. 4 
1839. The Convention was at the beginning controlled by the 
“moral force men” headed by Lovett, but it was not able to pre- 
vent frequent violent conflicts with the police (in which the 
Chartists were not uncommonly victorious) and the moderates 
entirely lost control when on July 12 the Commons, after long 
delays, rejected the petition. Post-dated orders for the General 
Strike were forthwith issued, amid great excitement. Only a few 
days had passed, however, when the Convention realized that 
it had behind it no organization and no preparations, and in 
consequence somewhat ignominiously cancelled the orders on 
July 22. 

What the “moral force men” would not do, others were pre- 
pared to attempt. During the Convention a secret military organi- 
zation had been formed, directed by a committee of five: its plans 
were completed at a private conference held in the autumn at 
Heckmondwike. The signal for the insurrection was to be given 
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by the capture of Newport (Mon.) and the release of Vincent 
from Monmouth Castle. The other centres of revolt appear to 
have been in Lancashire and Yorkshire. The attack on Newport 
was led by the ex-mayor and J.P., John Frost, on the morning of 
Nov. 4. It was to have been in three columns, but owing to 
mismanagement the columns failed to unite at Risca and Frost 
attacked alone with about 3,000 men armed with rifles and man- 
drils (collier’s picks). Warning had been given and the Chartists 
walked into a trap in the square outside the Westgate hotel. They 
were defeated after a very brief struggle, leaving a considerable 
number (the figures are disputed) of killed and wounded. The 
leaders. Frost, Jones and Williams, were sentenced to death, after- 
wards mitigated to transportation. The police also rounded up 
nearly every other Chartist leader of importance, and secured sen- 
tences of one or two years’ imprisonment. 

On the release of the leaders in 1840 and 1841 renewed quarrels 
broke out between the “physical force men” led by O’Connor and 
his assistant on the Northern Star, G. J. Harney, and the “moral 
force men” led by Lovett and Bronterre O’Brien. The latter con- 
sidered that the working class had not sufficient strength to 
achieve reform alone and should now invite the aid of sympa- 
thetic middle-class groupings: O’Connor and his allies declared 
that the middle-class reformers, responsible for the deception of 
1832, were also the worst oppressors of the operatives in the 
factories and mines. O’Connor, with the assistance of his journal 
the Star, which secured a hitherto unparalleled circulation, carried 
the day and drove the other section out of the movement. His 
popularity became enormous, due to his hard work, his hatred of 
the middle class and his remarkable invectivci of which the fol- 
lowing is a specimen: “You — I was just coming to you when I 
was describing the materials of which our spurious aristocracy 
is composed. You, gentlemen, belong to the big-bellied, little- 
brained, numskull aristocracy. How dare you hiss me, you con- 
temptible set of platterfaced, amphibious politicians?” A national 
organization, technically illegal, called the National Charter Asso- 
ciation, was founded, which gave some coherence to the move- 
ment. It secured the allegiance of a number of trade union 
branches and promoted a second petition which received the star- 
tling number of 3,315,752 signatures. The year 1842, when this 
was presented, marks the high water-mark of Chartism. After its 
rejection on May 2, the Chartist executive turned an existing 
small strike at Ashton into a general strike for the Charter (Aug. 
12). They brought out Lancashire, Cheshire, the Potteries and 
several other industrial districts; the strikers marching from 
town to town knocking the plugs out of the boilers where resist- 
ance was offered (hence the name Plug Riots). Owing to inade- 
quate communications, the strike spread slowly, but trades as 
far north as Aberdeen had decided to come out, when, his nerve 
failing, O’Connor suddenly declared the strike was a plot of the 
Anti-Corn Law League. This action broke up the strike which 
ended almost at once in defeat. Thereafter Chartism entered into 
a period of decline, in which interest was chiefly directed to a 
financially unsound scheme for settling Chartists on the land as 
smallholders, by means of a National Land Company directed by 
O’Connor. One settlement only (O’Connorville, 1847, Herrings- 
gate, Bucks) was opened. Enthusiasm was revived in 1847 by the 
election of O’Connor as M.P. for Nottingham, and in 1848 by the 
sensational series of revolutions on the continent. Fired by the 
hope of similar victories, O’Connor promoted a petition, which he 
said had 6,000,000 signatures, and arranged for the calling of a 
“National Assembly.” The petition was to be presented by a pro- 
cession of Chartists marching from Kennington Common to the 
House of Commons on April 10 1848. Believing this to be the 
day fixed for the revolution, the Government garrisoned London 
so heavily that the procession was abandoned. The petition, fur- 
ther, was announced by the Government to contain under 
2,000,000 signatures, and it was also discovered that the Land 
Company was banket. Under the influence of this series of 
fiascos, O’Connor became distracted in his mind: his successor, 
Ernest Jones, endeavoured in vain to revive the legal movement 
which by abqjit 1854 may be regarded as extinct. The illegal 
revolutionary organization prepared an insurrection for WWt- 
Monday 1848, later adjourned to Aug. 15, but as it was carefully 
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watched and, indeed, partly directed by police informers, its 
effort was suppressed without difficulty. 

The disappearance of Chartism was due not so much to the 
folly of its leaders as to the increasing comfort of the working 
class in the period of prosperity following on the Com Law 
Repeal (1846), and the enforcement of the factory reforms 
secured by Lord Shaftesbury (g.v,). Working-class interest hence- 
forward was diverted to the co-operative movement and the new 
craft trade unions, of which the most famous, the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers, was founded in 1851. 

Bibliography. — ^There are two Histories of the Chartist Movement, 
both unfinished, by Mark Hovell (1017) and Julius West (1920). 
See also M. Beer, History of British Socialism 2 vols. (igig, 1920). 
For original authorities see R. W. Postgate, Revolution from 1789 to 
1906 (1920) ; R. G. Gammagc, History of Chartism (1854) ; W. Lovett, 
Life and Stru^files of William Lovett (republished 1920); Trial of 
John Frost under a special Commission of Oyer and Terminer (1840) ; 
Francis Place’s mss. (Brit. Mus., Add mss. 27,819-21), and the file 
of the Northern Star, (R. W. P.) 

CHARTRES, a city of north-western France, capital of the 
department of Eure-et-Loir, 55 m. south-west of Paris on the rail- 
way to Le Mans. Pop. (1926) 20,687. Chartres is on the left bank 
of the Eure, on a hill crowned by its famous cathedral, the spires 
of which are a landmark on the plain of Beauce, '‘the granary of 
France.” The Eure, which divides into three branches, is crossed 
by several bridges, some ancient, and is fringed by remains of 
fortifications, notably the Porte Guillaume (14th century) flanked 
by towers. The steep, narrow streets of the old town contrast 
with the boulevards which encircle it and divide it from the 
suburbs. The cathedral of Notre-Dame (see Architecture: 
Romanesque, and Gothic Architecture; and Cathedral), was 
founded by Bishop Fulbert (nth century) on the site of a 
church which had been destroyed by fire. In 1194 another fire 
made new building necessary and the present church was finished 
by 1240; there have been minor additions and alterations since 
that time. A fire in 1836 destroyed the upper woodwork. The 
statuary of the portals, the stained glass of the 13th century, and 
the choir-screen of the Renaissance are all unique. The south 
spire, the Clocher Vieux (351 ft. high), dates from the 12th cen- 
tury; the Clocher Neuf (377 ft.) was not completed till the i6th 
century. The cathedral is 440 ft. long, its choir measures 150 ft. 
across, and the vaulting is 121 ft. high. The abbey church of St. 
Pierre, chiefly 13th century, contains fine stained glass and twelve 
representations of the apostles In enamel (1547) by Leonard 
Limosin. St. Martin-au-Val is a 12th century church. The hotel 
de ville (17th century) contains a museum and library, an older 
hdtel de ville is of the 13th century, and there are mediaeval and 
Renaissance houses. 

Chartres was one of the principal towns of the Camutes, and 
by the Romans was called Autricum, from the river Autura 
(Eure), and afterwards civitas Camutum. It was burnt by the 
Normans in 858, and unsuccessfully besieged by them in 91 1. It 
was in English hands 1417-32. It was attacked unsuccessfully by 
the Protestants in 1568, and was taken in 1591 by Henry IV., 
who was crowned there three years afterwards. It was seized by 
the Germans on Oct. 21, 1870, and used as a centre of operations. 
During the middle ages it gave its name to a countship held by 
the counts of Blois and Champagne and afterwards by the house 
of Ch&tillon, a member of which in 1286 sold it to the crown. It 
was raised to the rank of a duchy in 1528 by Francis I. 

The town is the seat of a bishop, a prefecture, a court of assizes, 
and has tribunals of first instance and of commerce and a cham- 
ber of commerce. It is a market-town for Beauce. Game-pies of 
Chartres are well known, and industries include flour-milling, 
timber-sawing, brewing, distilling, iron-founding, leather manu- 
facture, dyeing, and the manufacture of stained glass, billiard 
requisites, hosiery, machinery, etc. 

See M. T. Bulteau, Monographic de la cathidrale de Chartres 
(1887). A. Plerval, Chartres, sa cathidrale, ses monuments (1896); 
H. J. L. J. Mass6, Chartres: its Cathedral and Churches (xgoo) ; 
£. Houyei, Cathidrale de Chartres (1922). 

CHARTREUSE. A celebrated liqueur, mm and yellow, 
made at La Grande Chartreuse^ the old Carmusian monastery 


near Greaoble. The Carthusian order of monks was fotmded by 
Saint Bruno of Cologne in 1084. In 1607 the Mar6chal d’Estries 
gave to the Carthusian Fathers the recipe of the elixir. It was 
supposed to be concocted from a distillation of herbs, culled on 
the slopes of the Dauphin6 valley, and, the finest brandy. In 1757 
Brother G6rdme Maubec, ‘‘a very clever apothecary,” perfected 
the formula, the secret of which, however, was never divulged 
nor discovered by analysis. In the Revolution of 1793 the Car- 
thusians were despoiled of their property but they retained the 
secrecy of their formula. In 1816 they were allowed to return to 
their beloved monastery. In 1880 the Carthusian fathers were 
obliged to protect their liqueur by means of trade-marks. In 1901, 
having declined to accept indulgence from the Decree for the 
expulsion of the Religious Orders from France, they locked them- 
selves in their monastery; but, in consequence of the law against 
Associations, they were expelled. Their distillery at Fourvoire 
was sold by auction, including their trade-mark. They emigrated 
to Farneta, near Lucca, in Italy, and transferred their distillery 
to Tarragona in Spain. 

Their new position involved them in a number of lawsuits in 
France and elsewhere, the object being to show that they were 
still the owners in foreign countries of the trade-marks of which 
they had been deprived in France, and that they still retained the 
secret formula of their liqueur with the right to use it anywhere. 
The liqueur that they now make is sold under the name of 
Liqueur des Pferes Chartreux. It is supposed to be identical with 
the old liqueur but connoisseurs profess to be able to detect a 
difference due, probably, to the herbs being gathered in an alien 
soil. A movement to secure the return of the Carthusians to their 
old monastery is developing; should it succeed the original 
Chartreuse would be revived. Meanwhile the old stocks are 
diminishing year by year. The name of the printer, Alier, on 
the label is the only evidence of authenticity, (J. V. M.) 

CHARTREUSE, LA GRANDE, the mother house of the 
order of Carthusian monks (see Carthusians). It is situated 
in the French department of the Isfere, about 1 2^ m. N. of Gre- 
noble, at a height of 3,205 ft. above the sea, in the heart of a 
group of limestone mountains, and not far from the source of 
the Guiers Mort. The original settlement here was founded by 
St. Bruno about 1084, and derived its name from the small village 
to the south-east, formerly known as Cartusia, and now as St. 
Pierre de Chartreuse. The first convent on the present site was 
built between 1132 and 1137, but the actual buildings date only 
from about 1676, the older ones often having been burnt. One 
of the most famous of the early Carthusian monks was St. Hugh 
of Lincoln, who lived here from 1160 to 1181, when he went to 
England to found the first Carthusian house at Witham in Somer- 
set; in 1186 he became bishop of Lincoln, and before his death 
in 1200 had built the angel choir and other portions of the 
cathedral there. 

The monks were expelled in 1793, but were allowed to return 
in 1816, when they had to pay rent for the use of the buildings 
and the forests around. They were again expelled in 1904, and are 
dispersed in various houses in England, at Pinerolo (Italy) and 
at Tarragona (Spain). (See above.) The high roofs of dark 
slate, the cross-surmounted turrets and the lofty clock-tower are 
the chief features of the buildings of the convent, which are not 
very striking. Women were formerly lodged in the old infirmary, 
close to the main gate, which is now a hotel. Within the con- 
ventual buildings are four halls formerly used for the reception 
of the priors of various branch houses in France, Italy, Burgundy 
and Germany. The very plain and unadorned chap)el dates from 
the isth century, but the cloisters, around which cluster the 36 
small houses for the fully professed monks, are of later date. The 
library contained before the Revolution a very fine collection of 
books and mss., most of them now in the town library at Grenoble. 

CHARWOMAN. A word of interesting origin, meaning one 
who is hired to do occasional household work. “Char” or “chare,” 
which forms the first part of the word, is common, in many forms, 
to Teutonic languages, meaning a “turn,” and, in tUs original sense, 
is seen in “ajar,” property “on char,” of a door “on the turn” in 
the act of cloang. It is thus applied to a “turn of work,” an odd 
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job, and is so used, in the form ^^chore,’’ in the United States, and 
in dialects of the south-west of England. 

. CELASE, SALMON PORTLAND (iSoS-1873), American 
statesman and jurist, was bom in Cornish, N.H., on Jan. 13, 1808. 
His father died in 1817, and the son passed several years (i8ao- 
24) in Ohio with his uncle, Bishop Philander Chase (1775-1852), 
the foremost pioneer of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
West. He graduated at Dartmouth college in 1826, and after 
studying law under William Wirt, attorney-general of the United 
States, in Washington, D.C., was admitted to the bar in 1829, and 
removed to Cincinnati, O., in 1830. Here he soon gained a p>osition 
of prominence at the bar. 

At a time when public opinion in Cincinnati was largely domi- 
nated by Southern business connections, Chase, influenced prob- 
ably by James G. Bimey, associated himself after about 1836 with 
the anti-slavery movement, and became recognized as the leader 
of the political reformers as opposed to the Garrisonian abolition- 
ists. To the cause he freely gave his services as a lawyer, and was 
particularly conspicuous as counsel for fugitive slaves seized in 
Ohio for rendition to slavery under the Fugitive Slave law of 1793 
— ^indeed, he came to be known as the “attorney-general of fugitive 
slaves.” His argument (1847) in the famous Van Zandt case 
before the United States Supreme Court attracted particular atten- 
tion, though in this as in other cases of the kind the judgment was 
against him. In brief he contended that slavery was “local, not 
national,” that it could exist only by virtue of positive State law, 
that (he Federal Government was not empowered by the Constitu- 
tion to create slavery anywhere, and that “when a slave leaves the 
jurisdiction of a State he ceases to be a slave, because he continues 
to be a man and leaves behind him the law which made him a 
slave.” 

In 1841 he abandoned the Whig Party, with which he had previ- 
ously been affiliated, and for seven years was the undisputed leader 
of the Liberty Party in Ohio; he was remarkably skilful in drafting 
platforms and addresses, and it was he who prepared the national 
Liberty platform of 1843 and the Liberty address of 1845. Realiz- 
ing in time that a third-party movement could not succeed, he took 
the lead during the campaign of 1848 in combining the Liberty 
Party with the Barnburners or Van Buren Democrats of New York 
to form the Free-Soilers. He drafted the farnous Free-Soil plat- 
form, and it was largely through his influence that Van Buren was 
nominated for the presidency. His object, however, was not to 
establish a permanent new party organization, but to bring pres- 
sure to bear upon Northern Democrats to force them to adopt a 
policy opposed to the further extension of slavery. 

In 1849 he was elected to the United States Senate as the result 
of a coalition between the Democrats and a small group of Frce- 
Soilers in the State legislature; and for some years thereafter, 
except in 1852, when he rejoined the Free-Soilers, he classed him- 
self as an Independent Democrat, though he was out of harmony 
with the leaders of the Democratic Party. During his service in the 
Senate (1849-55) he was pre-eminently the champion of anti- 
slavery in that body, and no one spoke more ably than he did 
against the Compromise Measures of 1850 and the Kansas-Ne- 
braska bill of 1854. The Kansas-Nebraska legislation, and the sub- 
sequent troubles in Kansas, having convinced him of the futility of 
trying to influence the Democrats, he assumed the leadership in the 
North-west of the movement to form a new party to oppose the 
extension of slavery. The “Appeal of the Independent Democrats 
in Congress to the People of the United States,” written by Chase 
and Giddings, and published in the New York Times of Jan. 24, 
1S54, ciay be regarded as the earliest draft of the Republican 
Party creed. He was the first Republican governor of Ohio, 
serving from 1855 to 1859. 

Although, with the exception of Seward, he was the most 
prominent Republican in the country, and had done more against 
slavery than any other Republican, he failed to secure the nomina- 
tion for the presidency in i860, partly because his views on the 
question of protection were not orthodox from a Republican point 
of view, and partly because the old liiie Whig element could not 
fo^ive his coalition with the Democrats in the senator^ cam- j 
P^ign of 1849; Ns uncompranising and conspicuous anti-slavery { 
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record, too, was against him from the point of view of “avail- 
ability.” As secretary of the Treasury in President Lincoln’s cabi- 
net in 1861-64, during the first three years of the Civil War, he 
rendered services of the greatest value. That period of crisis wit- 
1 nessed two great changes in American financial policy, the estab- 
lishment of a national banking system and the issue of a legal ten- 
der paper currency. The former was Chase’s own particular meas- 
ure. He suggested the idea, worked out all of the important prin- 
ciples and many of the details, and induced Congress to accept 
them. The success of that system alone warrants his being placed 
in the first rank of American financiers. It not only secured an 
immediate market for Government bonds, but it also provided a 
stable uniform national currency. 

Perhaps Chase’s chief defect as a statesman was an insatiable 
desire for supreme office. It was partly this ambition, and also 
temperamental differences from the president, which led him to 
retire from the cabinet in June 1864. A few months later (Dec. 6, 
1864) he was appointed chief justice of the United States Supreme 
Court to succeed Judge Taney, a position which he held until his 
death. Toward the end of his life he gradually drifted back toward 
his old Democratic position, and made an unsuccessful effort to 
secure the nomination of the Democratic Party for the presidency 
in 1872. He died in New York city on May 7, 1873. Chase was one 
of the ablest political leaders of the Civil War period, and deserves 
to be placed in the front rank of American statesmen. 

The standard biography is A. B. Hart’s Salmon Portland Chase 
in the “American Statesmen Scries” (iSqq). Less philosophical, 
but containing a greater wealth of detail, is J. W. Shuckers’ Life and 
Public Services of Salmon Portland Chase (1874). R. B. Warden’s 
Account of the Private Life and Public Services of Salmon Portland 
Chase (Cincinnati, 1874) deals more fully with Chase’s private life. 
See also Floyd Pershing Gates, Salmon P, Chase and the Independent 
Democrats (1918) ; and Arthur M. Schlcsinger, Salmon Portland 
Chase, Undergraduate and Pedagogue (1919). 

CHASE, SAMUEL (1741-181 1 ), American jurist, was born 
in Somerset county (Md.), April 17, 1741. He was admitted to 
the bar at Annapolis in 1761, and for more than 20 years was a 
member of the Maryland legislature. He took an active part in 
the resistance to the Stamp Act, and from 1774 to 1778 and 1784 
to 1 785 was a member of the Continental Congress. He did much 
to persuade Maryland to advocate a formal separation of the 13 
colonies from Great Britain, and signed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence on Aug. 2, 1776. In 1791 he became chief judge of the 
Maryland general court, but resigned in 1796 to become associate 
justice of the U.S. Supreme Court. Because of his activities on 
behalf of the Federalist party, the House of Representatives 
adopted a resolution of impeachment in March, 1804, and on Dec. 
7, 1804, the House managers, chief among whom were John Ran- 
dolph, Joseph H. Nicholson (1770-1817), and Caesar A. Rodney 
(1772-1824), laid their articles of impeachment before the Senate. 
The trial, which lasted from Jan. 2 to March i, 1805, ensued on 
an indictment of eight articles, dealing with his conduct in the 
Fries and Callender trials, with his treatment of a Delaware grand 
jury, and (in article viii.) with his making “highly indecent, extra- 
judicial” reflections upon the national administration. On only 
three articles was there a majority against Judge Chase, the larg- 
est, on article viii., being four short of the necessary two-thirds to 
convict. 

“The case,” says Henry Adams, “proved impeachment to be 
an impracticable thing for partisan purposes, and it decided the 
permanence of those lines of constitutional development which 
were a reflection of the common law.” Judge C!hase resumed his 
seat on the bench, and occupied it until his death, June 19, 1811. 

See The Trial of Samuel Chase (2 vols., Washington, 180O, re- 
ported by Samuel H. Smith and Thomas Lloyd; an article in The 
American Law Review, vol. xxxiii. (St. Louis, iSpg) ; and Henry 
Adams’s History of the United States, vol. ii. (1889). See also J. H. 
Hazeiton, The Declaration of Independence (1906) ; and The Maryland 
Signers oj the Declaration of Independence (Baltimore, 1912). 

CELASE, MTILLIAM MERRITT (1849-1916), American 
painter, was bom at Franklin, Ind., on Nov. i, 1849. He was a 
pupO of B. F. Hays in Indianapolis, of J. 0 . Eaton in New York 
and of A. Wagifler and Piloty in Munich. In New York he estab- 
lished a school of his own, after having taught with success for 
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some years at the Art Students’ League. A worker in all mediums 
—oils, water-colour, pastel and etching — painting with distinc- 
tion the figure, landscape and still life, he is perhaps best known 
by his portraits, his sitters numbering some of the most impor- 
tant men and women of his time. 

Chase won many honours at home and abroad, became a mem- 
ber of the National Academy of Design, New York, and for ten 
years was president of the Society of American Artists. In 1912 
he was awarded the Proctor Prize by the National Academy of 
Design for his “Portrait of Mrs. H.” At the Panama Pacific Ex- 
position (1915) a special room was assigned to his works. Among 
his most important canvases are “Ready for the Ride” (Union 
League Club, N.Y.), “The Apprentice,” “Court Jester,” and por- 
traits of the painters, Whistler and Duveneck; of General Webb 
and of Peter Cogper. 

See J. Walker McSpadden, Famous Painters of America (1916). 

CHASE. (i) The pursuit of wild animals for food or sport 
(Fr. chasse, Lat. capere, to take), and so the pursuit of anything. 
(See Hunting.) The word was also applied to park land reserved 
for the breeding and hunting of wild animals; cf. various place- 
names in England, as Cannock Chase. It is also a term for a 
stroke in tennis (q.v.). (2) An enclosure (Fr. chasse, Lat. capsa, 
a box), such as the muzzle-end of a gun in front of the trunnions; 
or, in typography (q.v.) the frame enclosing the page of type. 
{See Printing.) 

CHASE NATIONAL BANK, THE, of the city of New 
York was founded on Sept. 12, 1877. Its first published balance 
sheet (Dec. 27, 1877), showed total resources of $1,042,009.25. 
On October 3, 1928, the total resources were $1,156,340,254.36 — 
over a thousand times greater. Of these total resources, $821,832,- 
766.47 were the result of natural growth and $334,507,487.89 were 
acquired by consolidation with other smaller institutions, as fol- 
lows: 

Nov. 22, 1921 Metropolitan Bank .... $ 75,856,249.21 

Jan. 12, 1925 American Foreign Banking Corp. . 11,528,383.05 

Apr. 10, 1926 Mechanics and Metals National Bank 234,834,368.80 

Dec. 28, 1927 Mutual Bank 12,288,486.83 

As of October 3, 1928, the capital of the Chase Bank was $60,- 
000,000, surplus $60,000,000, undivided profits $18,807,343.06. 
Until 1911, the Chase was primarily a “bankers’ bank,” holding the 
reserve balances of other banks throughout the country. Since 
that date, its commercial and industrial deposits have become 
relatively far more important, although it has maintained and 
increased its activities as a New York correspondent for out-of- 
town banks. 

In 1917, the Chase Securities Corporation, owned by the stock- j 
holders of the Chase National Bank, was organized. The Dec. 
31, 1927 statement of this Corporation shows total assets of 
$33,677,970.61. 

CHASING, the art of producing figures and ornamental pat- 
terns, either raised or indented, on metallic surfaces by means of 
steel tools or punches. {See Silversmiths’ and Goldsmiths’ 
Work.) The chaser first outlines the pattern on the surface he is 
to ornament, after which, if the work requires bold or high em- 
bossments, this is blocked out by a process called “snarling.” The 
snarling iron is a long iron tool turned up at the end, and made 
so that when securely fastened in a vice the upturned end can 
reach and press against any portion of the interior of the vase or 
object to be chased. The part to be raised being held firmly 
against the upturned point of the snarling iron, the workman gives 
the shoulder or opposite end a sharp blow which raises the surface 
of the metal held against the tool. When the blocking out from 
the interior is finished, the object to be chased is filled with 
molten pitch, which is allowed to harden. It is then fastened to 
a sandbag, and with hammer and a multitude of small punches 
of different outline the details of the pattern (lined, smooth or 
“mat*’) are worked out. Embossing and stamping from steel dies 
and rolled ornaments have taken the place of chased omamenta-. 
tions in the cheaper kinds of plated works. {See Embossing.) 

CHASLES, MICHEL (1793-1880), French mathematician, 
was bom on Nov. 15, 1793, at Epemon. He wts educated at 
Paris, and engaged in business, which he later gave up for the 


stpdy of mathematics. Chasks was made professor of geodesy 
and mechanics at the Polytechnic school and later professor of 
higher geometry at the Sorbonne. He and Steiner independently 
elaborated modem projective geometry, but the interchange of 
scientific ideas was so poor that the former did not know of the 
work of the latter. Chasles used his “method of characteristics” 
and his “principle of correspondence” to solve many problems; 
the solutions were published in a series of papers in Comptes 
Rendus. The problem of the attraction of an ellipsoid on an 
external point was solved by him in 1846. Many of his original 
memoirs were later published in the Journal de P£cole Poly- 
technique, Chasles wrote two text-books. Higher Geometry 
(1852) and Conic Sections (1865). His Aperqu historique sur 
Vorigine et la diveloppement des mithodes en giometrie (1837) 
is a standard work, the subject being continued in Rapport sur le 
progris de la geometric (1870). Chasles died in Paris on Dec. 18, 
1880. 

CHASLES, PHn.ARt;T£ (179871873), French critic and 
man of letters, was bom at Mainvilliers (Eure et Loir). His 
father, P. J. M. Chasles (1754-1826), was a member of the Con- 
vention, and brought up his son according to the principles of 
Rousseau’s RmUe. Philarete, after a regime of outdoor life, 
followed by some years of classical study, was apprenticed to a 
printer. He contributed to the Revue des deux mondes, until he 
had a violent quarrel, terminating in a lawsuit, with Francois 
Buloz, who won his case. He became librarian of the Bibliotheque 
Mazarine, and from 1841 was professor of comparative literature 
at the College de France. During his active life he produced some 
50 volumes of literary history and criticism and of social history. 

Among his best critical works is Dix-huitUme Siicle en Angleterre 
. . . (1846), one of a series of 20 vols. of Rtudes de littiraiure 
comparie (1846-75), which he called later Trenle ans de critique. 
An account of his strenuous boyhood is given in his Maison de mon 
pdre. His Mimoires (1876-77) did not fulfil the expectations based 
on his brilliant talk. 

chass£, a gliding step in dancing, so called since one foot is 
brought up behind, or chases, the other. The chassi croisd is a 
double variety of the step. 

CHASSELOUP-LAUBAT, FRANCOIS, Marquis de 
(1754-1833), French general and military engineer, was bom 
at St. Sernin (Lower Charente), and entered the French engineers 
in 1774. In 1791 he was promoted captain, and his ability was 
recognized in the campaigns of 1792. After serving as chief engi- 
neer at the siege of Mainz (1796), he was sent to Italy, where 
he conducted the first siege of Mantua, and afterwards to the 
new Rhine frontier of France. He was chief of engineers in the 
army of Italy in 1799, and Napoleon’s engineer general in 1800; 
and he was afterwards employed in reconstructing the defences 
of the famous Quadrilateral in northern Italy (1801-05). His 
chef-d^oeuvre was the great fortress of Alessandria on the Tanaro. 
Chasseloup served in Napoleon’s campaign of 1806-07, directing 
the sieges of Colberg, Danzig and Stralsund; and again in 1809, 
in Italy. Soon after his last campaign, in Russia (1812), he re- 
tired from active service, and was made a peer of France and a 
knight of St. Louis by Louis XVIII. He voted in the chamber 
of peers against the condemnation of Marshal Ney. In politics 
he belonged to the constitutional party. 

As an engineer Chasseloup was an adherent, though of ad- 
vanced views, of the old bastioned system. His front was applied 
to Alessandria, as has been stated, and contains many elaborations 
of the bastion trace, with, in particular, masked flanks in the 
tenaille, which served as extra flanks of the bastions. The bastion 
itself was carefully and minutely retrenched. The ordinary ravelin 
he replaced by a heavy casemated caponier after the example of 
Montalembert, and, like Bousmard’s, his own ravelin was a large 
and powerful work pushed out beyond the glacis. 

Chasseloup’s only published works were, Correspondance d*un 
giniral franqais avec un giniral autrichien, (1801; republ. 1803 or 
1809 as Correspondence de deux giniraux . . .) and Extraits de 
Mimoires sur quelques parties de Partillerie et de fortifications (Milan, 
1805; republ. 1811 as Essais sur quelques parties . . .). The most 
important of his papers are in ms. in the Dep6t of Fortifications, Paris. 

CHASSEPOT, oflScially “fusil module 1866,” a military 
breech-loading rifle, famous as the arm of the French forces in 
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the Franco-German War of 1870-71. It was called after its in- 
ventor, Antoine Alphonse ChassepnJt (1833-1905), who had pre- 
viously constructed a series of experimental forms of breech- 
loader, and it became the French service weapon in 1866. In the 
following year it made its^first appearance on the battlefield at 
Mentana, where it inflicted severe losses upon Garibaldi s troops. 
In the war of 1870 it proved very greatly superior to the German 
needle-gun. The breech was closed by a bolt very similar to those 
of more modem rifles, and amongst the technical features of in- 
terest were the method of obturation and the retention of the 
paper cartridge. It was sighted to 1,312yd. (1,200 metres). 

CHASS^RIAU, THEODORE (1819-1856), French 
painter, was born in the Antilles on Sept. 20, 1819, and died in 
Paris on Oct. 8, 1856. He studied under Ingres at Paris and at 
Rome, subsequently falling under the influence of Paul Dela- 
roche. In his short life he produced little. There are decorative 
paintings by him in the church of St. M6ry and the Salle des 
Comptes in the Palais d’Orsay, and some characteristic litho- 
graphs, imaginative in character and original in execution, which 
link him with the artists of the ’70s and *8os rather than with 
his contemporaries or predecessors. 

CHASSEURS, light infantry or cavalry regiments in the 
French army (from Fr. chasser, to hunt). The first light infantry 
{chasseurs d pied) units were raised in 1743, and by 1794 their 
number had increased to 21 battalions. The name then disap- 
peared until 1840, but by 1870 they had again increased to their 
original figure, and by the outbreak of the World War to 30 
battalions, of which 12 were known as Chasseurs Alpins, and were 
specially equipped and trained for mountain warfare. Under the 
existing French army organization these 30 battalions of chasseurs 
are formed as independent units for administrative purposes, but 
are grouped into demi-brigades of three battaKons for war. They 
are distinguished from line infantry by their dark blue uniform. 

The light cavalry {chasseurs d cheval) regiments, which were 
first instituted in 1779, and had a distinguished record of service 
down to the close of the World War, are now represented only 
by the five regiments of Chasseurs d*Afrique, which were orig- 
inally recruited for service in Algeria, but performed notable 
service in the European campaigns of the Second Empire. The 
peace and war organization of these Chasseurs d*Afrique regi- 
ments corresponds in general to that of a line cavalry unit. 
The corps of chasseurs forestiers is a semi-military body of game- 
keepers and forest guards, intended to act as guides and intelli- 
gence agents in time of war. 

CHASSIS. Properly, a window-frame. The word is French, 
meaning a frame, from which is derived “sash.” It is in general 
use for that part of a motor-vehicle consisting of the wheels, 
frame and machinery, on which the body or carriage part rests. 
The word has passed into aeronautics, and is also used for the 
movable traversing frame of a gun. 

CHASTELARD, PIERRE DE BOCSOZEL DE (1540- 

^563), French poet, was bom in Dauphine, a scion of the house 
of Bayard. His name is inseparably connected with Mary, Queen 
of Scots. From the service of the Constable Montmorency, 
Chastelard, then a page, passed to the household of Marshal Dam- 
ville, whom he accompanied on his journey to Scotland in escort 
of Mary (1561). He returned to Paris in the marshal's train, but 
left for Scotland again shortly afterwards, bearing letters of rec- 
ommendation to Mary from his old protector, Montmorency, and 
the Regrets addressed to the ex-queen of France by Pierre Ron- 
sard, his master in the art of song. He undertook to transmit to 
the poet the service of plate with which Mary rewarded him. But 
he had fallen in love with the queen, who is said to have encouraged 
his passion. The young man hid himself under her bed, where be 
was discovered by her maids of honour. Mary pardoned the of- 
fence, but Chastelard was so rash as again to violate her privacy. 
He was discovered a second time, seized, sentenced and hanged the 
next morning. He met his fate valiantly and consistently, reading, 
on his way to the scaffold, his master's noble Hymne de la mort, 
and turning at the instant of doom towards the palace of Holy- 
rood, to address to his unseen mistress the famous farewell-— 
“Adieu, toi si belle et si cruelle, qui me tues et que je ne puis 
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cesser d aimer.” This at least is the version of the Mimoircs of 
Brantome. . 

CHASTELLAIN, GEORGES (c. 141 5-1475), Burgundian 
poet and chronicler, was a native of Alost, in Flanders. He saw 
active service in the Anglo-French Wars and elsewhere. In 
1434 ho received a gift from Philip the Good, duke of Burgundy, 
for his military service. After the peace of Arras (1435) he 
abandoned soldiering for diplomacy. The next ten years were 
spent in France, where he was connected with Georges de la 
Tr6moille, and afterwards entered the household of Pierre de 
Br&6, at that time seneschal of Poitou, by whom he was em- 
ployed on missions to the duke of Burgundy, in an attempt to 
establish better relations between Charles VII. and the duke. On 
the further breach between the two princes, Chastellain left the 
French service to enter Philip’s household, and in 1457 he be- 
came a member of the ducal council. He was continually employed 
on diplomatic errands until 1455, when he was made Burgundian 
historiographer. He worked at his Chronique, with occasional 
interruptions in his retreat to fulfil missions in France, or to 
visit the Burgundian court. He was assisted, from about 1463 
onwards, by his disciple and continuator, Jean Molinet, whose 
rhetorical and redundant style may be fairly traced in some 
passages of the Chronique, Chastellain died at Valenciennes on 
Feb. 13 (according to the treasury accounts), or on March 20 
(according to his epitaph), 1475. Only about one-third of the 
whole Chronique, which extended from 1419 to 1474, is extant. 

Among his contemporaries Chastellain acquired a reputation 
by his poems and occasional pieces. He was no mere annalist, 
but proposed to fuse and shape his vast material to his own con- 
clusions, in accordance with his political experience. The most 
interesting feature of his work is the skill with which he pictures 
the leading figures of his time. 

The known extant fragments of Chastellain’s Chroniques with 
his other works were edited by Kervyn de Lettenhovc for the 
Brussels Academy in 1863-66 (Brussels) as Oeuvres de Georges 
Chastellain, This edition includes three volumes of minor pieces 
of considerable interest, especially Le Temple de Boccace, dedi- 
cated to Margaret of Anjou, and the D 6 prication for Pierre 
Breze, imprisoned by Louis XI. The attribution to Chastellain 
is in some cases erroneous, notably in the case of the Livre des 
fails de Jacques de Lalaing, which is probably the work of 
Lef^bvre de Saint-Remi, herald of the Golden Fleece. In the 
allegorical Oultrd d* amour it has been thought a real romance 
between Br6ze and a lady of the royal house is concealed. 

See A. Molinicr, Les Sources de Vhisioire de France; notices by 
Kervyn de Lettenhovc prefixed to the Oeuvres and in the Biographte 
nationale de Belj^ique; and an article by Vallct de Viriville in the 
Journal des savants (1867). 

CHASUBLE, a liturgical vestment of the Catholic Church, 
being the outermost garment worn by bishops and priests when 
celebrating the Mass. The word is derived, through the French, 
from the Latin casula, a little house or hut. Since the chasuble 
(or planeta, as it is also called in the Roman Missal) is only used 
at the Mass, or rarely for functions intimately connected with the 
sacrament of the altar, it may be regarded as the Mass vestment 
par excellence. According to the prevailing model in the Roman 
Catholic Church it is a scapular-like cloak, with a hole in the 
middle for the head, falling down over breast and back, and leav- 
ing the arms uncovered at the sides. Its shape and size, however, 
differ considerably in various countries {see fig.), while some 
churches — e.g., those of certain monastic orders — ^have retained 
or reverted to the earlier “Gothic” forms to be described later. 
According to the decisions of the Congregation of Rites, chasubles 
must not be of linen, cotton or woollen stuffs, but of silk; though 
a mixture of wool (or linen and cotton) and silk is allowed if the 
silk completely cover the other material on the outer side. 

The chasuble, like the kindred vestments in the Eastern 
Churches, is derived from the Roman paenula or planeta, a cloak 
worn by all classes and both sexes in the Graeco-Roman world 
{see Vestments). 

At the Reformation the chasuble was rejected with the other 
vestments by the more extreme Protestants. Its use, however. 
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survived in the Lutheran churches; and though in those of Ger- 
many it is no longer worn, it still forms part of the liturgical cos- 
tume of the Scandinavian Evangelical churches. In the Church of 
England, though it was prescribed alternatively with the cope in 
the first prayer-Book of Edward VI., it was ultimately discarded 
with the other “Mass vestments.” (See Vestments.) 

Form. — The chasuble was originally a tent-like robe which fell 
in loose folds below the knee of the wearer. Its inconvenience, 
however, was obvious, and a process of 
cutting away at the sides began, which con- 
tinued until the tent-shaped chasuble of 
the 1 2th century had developed in the i6th 
into the present scapular-like vestment. 

This process was, moreover, hastened 
by the substitution of costly and elabo- 
rately embroidered materials for the sim- 
ple stuffs of which the vestment had 
originally been composed; for, as it be- 
came heavier and stiver, it had to be made 
smaller. 

Decoration. — Chasubles were until the 
loth century generally quite plain, and even 
at the close of this century, when the cus- 
tom of decorating the chasuble with or- 
phreys (q.v.) had become common, there 
was no definite rule as to their disposition, now in use in various 
From this time onward, the embroidery be- countries (a a B) ger- 
came ever more and more elaborate, and roman. (D) 

the orphreys were broadened to allow of 5 **^^*^“ 
their being decorated with figures. About the middle of the 13th 
century, the cross with horizontal arms begins to appear on the 
back of the vestment, and by the 15th this had become the most 
usual form. Sometimes the back of the chasuble has no cross, 
but only a vertical orphrey, and in this case the front, besides the 
vertical stripe, has a horizontal orphrey just below the neck open- 
ing. This latter is the type used in the local Roman Church, which 
has been adopted in certain dioceses in South Germany and Swit- 
zerland, and of late years in the Roman Catholic churches in 
England, c.g., AVestminster cathedral. 

The earlier decoration of the forked cross, re., a vertical 
orphrey with two arms turned upwards over the shoulders, was 
commonly retained in England and has thus been largely adopted 
by the “Anglo-Catholic” clergy in modem times. Father Braun 
gives proof that this decoration was not even originally conceived 
as a cross at all, citing early instances of its having been worn 
by laymen and even by non-Christians. It was not until the 13th 
century that the symbolical meaning of the cross began to be 
elaborated, and this was accentuated from the 14th century on- 
ward by the custom of adding to it the figure of the crucified 
Christ and other symbols of the Passion. This, however, did not 
represent any definite rule; and the orphreys of chasubles were 
decorated with a great variety of pictorial subjects. The local 
Roman Church, true to its ancient traditions, adhered to the 
simpler forms. The modem Roman chasuble, besides the conven- 
tional arabesque pattern, is decorated, according to rule, with 
the arms of the archbishop and his see. 

The Eastern Church. — ^The original equivalent of the chasu- 
ble is the phelonion, from the Lat. paenula. It is a vestment of 
the type of the Western bell chasuble; but, instead of being cut 
away at the sides, it is either gathered up or cut short in front. 
In the Armenian, Syrian, Chaldaean and Coptic rites it is cope- 
shaped. The phelonion is not in the East so specifically a euchar- 
istic vestment as in the West, but is worn at other solemn func- 
tions besides the liturgy, e . g ., marriages, processions. The Greek 
and Greek Melchite metropolitans now wear the sakkos instead 
of the phelonion; and in the Russian, Ruthenian, Bulgarian and 
Italo-Greek churches this vestment has superseded the phelonion 
in the case of all bishops (see Dalmatic and Vestments). 

See J. Braun, S. J., Die titurgische Gewandung (1907), pp. 
149-247, Dom H. Leclerq, in Cabrol, Diet, d*Archiol. Chrit, et 
de LUttrgie, and the bibliography to the article Vestments. 


CHATALJA LINES, a fortified position 25m. W. of and 
covering Constantinople, extending from the Black sea at Kara- 
bumu to the Sea of Marmara at Buyuk Chekmedje. They form 
a very strong position, covered in part by lakes and marshes, and 
commanding all the country (o the west. They were first con- 
structed during the Russo-Turkish war of 1877-78, but were not 
at that time the scene of fighting. During the Balkan war of 
1912, however, they afforded a secure refuge to the Turkish 
armies defeated in the open field by the Bulgarians, and when 
the latter attacked them in mid-November of that year, with 
insufficient artillery preparation, they were repulsed with heavy 
loss. In the World War the lines were once more reconditioned 
I in expectation of an Allied attack on Constantinople. 

chateau, the French word for castle (q.v.). The develop- 
ment of the castle in the 15th and i6th centuries into houses 
arranged rather for residence than defence led to a corresponding 
widening of the meaning of the term chdteau, which came to be 
applied to any seigniorial residence and so generally to all country 
houses of any pretensions (cf, the Germ. Sckloss), The French 
distinguish the fortified from the residential type by describing 
the former as the chateau fort, the latter as the chdteau de plai’ 
sance. The development of the one into the other is admirably 
illustrated by the chdteaux scattered along the Loire. Of these, 
Langeais, still in perfect preservation, is a fine type of the chdteau 
fort, with its 10th century keep and 13th century walls. Amboise 
(1490), Blois (1500-40), Chambord (begun 1526), Chenonceaux 
(1515-60), Azay-le-Rideau (1521), may be taken as typical 
examples of the chdteau de plaisance of the transition period, all 
retaining some of the architectural characteristics of the medi- 
aeval castle. In English the word chdteau is often used to trans- 
late foreign words, e.g., Schloss, meaning country house or mansion. 

See Renaissance Architecture. For the Loire chdteaux see Theo- 
dore Andrea Cook, Old Touraine (1892). (T. t'. H.) 

CHATEAUBRIAND, FRANCOIS RENi:, Vicomte de 
(1768-1848), French author, youngest son of Ren6 Auguste de 
Chateaubriand, comte de Combourg, was born at St. Malo on 
Sept. 4, 1768. He was a brilliant representative of the reaction 
against the ideas of the French Revolution, and the most con- 
spicuous figure in French literature during the First Empire. 
His naturally poetical temperament was fostered in childhood by 
picturesque influences, the mysterious reserve of his morose 
father, the ardent piety of his mother, the traditions of his 
ancient family, the legends and antiquated customs of the seques- 
tered Breton district, above all, the vagueness and solemnity of 
the neighbouring ocean. His closest friend was bis sister Lucille,^ 
a passionate-hearted girl, divided between her devotion to him 
and to religion. Franqois received his education at Dol and 
Rennes. From Rennes he proceeded to the College of Dinan, to 
prepare for the priesthood, but decided, after a year’s holiday at 
the family chateau of Combourg (1786) to enter the army.. In 
1788 he received the tonsure in order to enter the order of the 
Knights of Malta. In Paris (1787-89) he met La Harpe, Evariste 
Parny, “Pindare” Lebrun, Nicolas Chamfort, Pierre Louis 
Ginguen6, and others, of whom he has left portraits in his 
memoirs. In 1791 he departed for America to take part in a 
romantic scheme for the discovery of the North-West Passage. 
The passage was not found or even attempted, but the adventurer 
returned from his seven months’ stay in America enriched with 
new ideas and new imagery. In 1792 he married Mile. Celeste 
Buisson de Lavi^e, a girl of 17, who brought him a small for- 
tune. He then joined the imigHs, and after many vicissitudes 
reached London, where he lived in great poverty. 

From his English exile (1794-99) dates the Natchez (first 
printed in his Oeuvres completes, 1826-31), a prose epic portray- 
ing the life of the Red Indians. Two brilUant episodes originally 
designed for this work, Atala and Reni, are famous. Chateau- 
briand’s first publication, however, was the Essai historique, poli- 
tique et moral sur les rivolutions . . • (London, 1797), which the 
author subsequently retracted, but did not suppress. In this 
volume he appears as a mediator between royalist and revolution- 

^Her Oeuvres were edited in 1879, with a memoir, by Anatole France. 
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ary ideas, a free-thinker in religion, and a disciple of Rousseau. A 
great change in his views was, however, at hand, induced, if we 
accept his own statement, by a letter from his sister Julie (Mme. 
de Farcy), telling him of the grief his views had caused his mother, 
who had died soon after her release from the Conciergerie in 
the same year. His brother had perished on the scaffold in April 
1794, and both his sisters, Lucile and Julie, and his wife had been 
imprisoned at Rennes. Mme. de Farcy did not long survive her 
imprisonment. 

On Chateaubriand’s return to France in 1800 the Ginie du 
christianisme was already in an advanced state. Chateaubriand’s 
favourite resort in Paris was the salon of Pauline de Beaumont, 
who was to fill a great place in his life, and gave him some help in 
the preparation of his book. Atda, ou les amours de deux 
sauvages dans le dhert, used as an episode in the GSnie du 
christianisme, appeared separately in i8oi and immediately made 
his reputation. Alike in its merits and defects the piece is a more 
emphatic and highly coloured Patd et Virginie. The G 6 nie du 
christianisme, ou beautis de la religion chrdtienne, appeared in 
1802, upon the eve of Napoleon’s re-establishmcnt of the Catholic 
religion in France. No coincidence could have been more oppor- 
tune, and Chateaubriand esteemed himself the counterpart of 
Napoleon in the intellectual order. The work is not to be judged 
by its apologetics, but as a masterpiece of literary art. Its in- 
fluence in French literature was immense. The £loa of Alfred de 
Vigny, the Harmonies of Lamartine and even the Ldgende des 
sihles of Victor Hugo may be said to have been inspired by the 
Genie du christianisme. At the moment of publication it admir- 
ably subserved the statecraft of Napoleon, and Talleyrand in 
1S03 appointed the writer aitachd to the French legation at Rome, 
whither he was followed by Mme. de Beaumont, who died there. 

When his insubordinate and intriguing spirit compelled his 
recall he was transferred as envoy to the canton of the Valais. 
The murder of the duke of Enghien (March 21, 1804) took 
place before he took up this appointment. Chateaubriand im- 
mediately resigned his post. In 1807 he offended Napoleon by an 
article in the Mcrcure de France (July 4), containing allusions 
to Nero which were rightly taken to refer to the emperor. The 
Mcrcure, of which he had become proprietor, was temporarily 
suppressed, and was in the next year amalgamated with the Dec^ 
ade. In 1806, he had made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, under- 
taken in quest of new imagery. He returned by way of Tunis, 
Carthage, Cadiz and Granada. At Granada he met Mme. de 
Mouchy, and the place and the meeting apparently suggested the 
romantic tale of Le Dernier Abencdrage, which, for political 
reasons, remained unprinted until the publication of the Oeuvres 
computes (1826-31). The journey also produced Ultindraire de 
Paris d Jdrusalem ... (3 vols., 1811), and inspired his prose epic, 
Les Martyrs, ou le triomphe de la religion chrdtienne (2 vols., 
i8og). Rend had appeared in 1802 as an episode of the Genie du 
christianisme, and a separate unauthorized edition appeared at 
Leipzig. The tale forms a connecting link in European literature 
between Werther and Childe Harold; it paints the misery of a 
morbid and dissatisfied soul. Chateaubriand betrayed amazing 
egotism in describing his sister Lucile in the Amalie of the story, 
and much is obviously descriptive of his own early surroundings. 
With Les Natchez his career as an imaginative writer is closed. 
In 1831 he published his Etudes ou discours historiques ... (4 
vols.) dealing with the fall of the Roman empire. 

Chateaubriand’s vanity and ambition made him dangerous and 
untrustworthy as a political associate. He was forbidden to de- 
liver the address he had prepared (i8zz) for bis reception to the 
Academy cm M. J. Chdnier on account of the bitter allusions to 
Napoleon contained in it. From this date until Z814 Chateau- 
briand lived in seclusion at the Vall6e-aux-loups, an estate he 
had bought in 1807 at Aulnay. His pamphlet De Bonaparte, des 
Bourbons, et de la ndcessitd de se raUier d nos princes Idgitimes, 
appeared on March 31, 18x4, the day of the entrance of the allies 
into Paris. Louis XVIII. declared that it had been worth a 
hundred thousand men to him. Chateaubriand, as minister of the 
interior, accompanied him to Ghent during the Hundred Days, 
and for a time associated himself with the excesses of the royalist 
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reaction. But he rapidly drifted into liberalism and opposition, 
and was disgraced in Sept. 1816 for his pamphlet De la manor chie 
selon la ckarte. He had to sell his library and his house of the 
Vallie-aux-loups. 

After the fall of his opponent, the due Decazes, Chateaubriand 
obtained the Berlin embassy (x82i), from which he was trans- 
ferred to London (1822), and he also acted as French plenipoten- 
tiary at the Congress of Verona (1822). He here made himself 
mainly responsible for the iniquitous invasion of Spain. He was 
foreign minister for a brief period, and then, after another inter- 
lude of effective pamphleteering in opposition, accepted the 
embassy to Rome in 1827, under the Martignac administration, 
but resigned it at Prince Polignac’s accession to office. 

During the first half of Louis Philippe’s reign be wrote a 
Mdmoire sur la captivitd de madame la duchesse de Berry (1833) 
and other legitimist pamphlets; but as the prospect of his again 
performing a conspicuous part diminished, he relapsed into an 
attitude of complete discouragement. His Congrds de V drone 
(1838), Vie de Rand (1844), and his translation of Milton, Le 
Paradis perdu de Milton (1836), belong to the writings of these 
later days. He died on July 4, 1848, affectionately tended by his 
old friend Madame R6camier, herself deprived of sight. For the 
last 1 5 years of his life he had been engaged on his Mdmoires, and 
his chief distraction had been his daily visit to Madame R6camier, 
at whose house he met the European celebrities. He was buried 
in the Grand B6, an islet in the bay of St. Malo. Shortly after his 
death appeared his celebrated Mdmoires d*outre-tombe (12 vols., 
1849-50). These memoirs undoubtedly reveal his vanity, his 
egotism, the frequent hollowness of his professed convictions, and 
his incapacity for sincere attachment, except, perhaps, in the case 
of Madame Recamier. Though the book must be read with the 
greatest caution where others are concerned, it is perhaps now 
the most read of all his works. 

Chateaubriand is chiefly significant as marking the transition 
from the old classical to the modern romantic school. The fertility 
of ideas, vehemence of expression and luxury of natural descrip- 
tion, which he shares with the romanticists, are controlled by a 
discipline learnt in the school of their predecessors. His palette, 
always brilliant, is never gaudy; he is not merely a painter but 
an artist. He is a master of epigrammatic and incisive sayings. 
Perhaps, however, the most truly characteristic feature of his 
genius is the peculiar magical touch which Matthew Arnold 
indicated as a note of Celtic extraction, which supplies an element 
of sincerity to Chateaubriand’s declamation. Egotism was his 
master-passion. He is a signal instance of the compatibility of 
genuine poetic emotion, of sympathy with the grander aspects 
both of man and nature, and of munificence in pecuniary matters, 
with absorption in self and general sterility of heart. 

Bibliography. — ^The Oeuvres computes of Chateaubriand were 
printed in 28 vols., 1826-31 ; in 20 vols., 1829-31 ; and in many later 
editions, notably in 2858-61, in 20 vols., with an introductory study 
by Sainte-Beuve. The principal authority for Chateaubriand's biog- 
raphy is the Mdmoires d* outre-tombe (1849-50), of which there is an 
English translation, The Memoirs of .. . Chateaubriand (6 vols., 
1902 L by A. Teixeira de Mattos, based on the edition (4 vols., 1899- 
1901) of Edmond Bir6. This work should be supplemented by the 
SouverUrs et carrespondances iirds des papiers de Mme. Recamier 
(2 vols., 1859, cd. Mme. Ch. Lenormant). See also Comte de Marcel- 
lus, Chateaubriand et son temps (1859) *» the same editor^s Souvenirs 
diplomatique 5 ; correspondance intime de Chateaubriand (1858) ; C. 
A. Sainte-Bcuve, Chateaubriand et son groupe UtUraire sous Vempire 
(2 vols., 1861, new and revised cd., 3 vols., 1872) ; other articles 
by Saintc-Bcuve, who was in this ca.se a somewhat prejudiced critic, 
in the Portraits contemporains, vols. i. and ii.; Causeries du lundi, 
vols. i., ii. and x.; Nouveaux Lundis, vol. iii. ; Premiers Lundis, vol. iii. ; 
A. Vinct, Etudes sur la Htt. frangaise au XIX^ siicle (1849) ; M. de 
Lescure, Chateaubriand (189a) in the Grands dcrivains frangais; Emile 
Faguet, Etudes littiraires sur le XIXe stecle (1887) ; and Essai d'une 
bio-bibliograpkie de Chateaubriand et de sa famille (Vannes, 1896), 
by Ren6 Kerviler. Joi^h B^dier, in Etudes critiques (1903)1 deals 
with the American writings, and there is an admirable criticism of 
the Cdme du christianisme in F. Bruneti^re*s Hist, de la Ult. franQoise 
vol, iv. (1917). Some correspondence with Sainte-Beuve was edited 
by Louis Thomas in 1904, and some letters to Mme. de Sta^ appeared 
in the Revue des deux mondes (Oct. 1903). 

chAteavbriant, a town of western France, capital of 
an arrondissement in the department of Loire-Inf6ricure, on the 
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left bank of the Chire, 40m. N.N.E. of Nantes by rail. Pop. 
(1926) 6,985. It takes its name from a castle founded in the nth 
century by Brient, count of Penthifevre, remains of which still 
exist though it was shattered in 1488. The new castle, begun in 
1524 by Jean de Laval, and famous in history as the residence 
of Frangoise de Foix, mistress of Francis I., has a beautiful colon- 
nade running at right angles to the main building. It was pre- 
sented to the department by the due d’Aumale in 1852. The inter- 
esting Romanesque church is dedicated to* St. Jean de B6re. 
Chateaubriant is the seat of a subprefect and has a tribunal of 
first instance. It is an important centre on the Ouest-£tat rail- 
way, and has lime-kilns and agricultural trade. 

CHATEAU-D’OEX, resort, Switzerland, 2oi m. from Mon- 
treux, in the Sarine valley, 3,182 feet above sea-level, below the 
north-west end of the Bernese Oberland. Pop. 3,464. The castle 
has been replaced by a church and the village has many attractive 
chalets scattered on the hillside, which are enriched with pine 
woods. The village is much frequented both in summer and in 
winter, and summer and winter sports are well developed. 

CHATEAUDUN, a town of north central France, capital of 
an arrondissement in the department of Eure-et-Loir, 28 m. S.S.W. 
of Chartres. Pop. (1926) 5,819. It stands on high ground near 
the left bank of the Loire. The streets radiate from a central 
square, the town being replanned after fires in 1723 and 1870. 

Chiteaudun {Castrodmum) , which dates from the Gallo- 
Roman period, was in the middle ages the capital of the countship 
of Dunois. The chateau was built in great part by Count Jean and 
his descendants. Founded in the loth and rebuilt in the 12th and 
1 5th centuries, it consists of a principal wing adjoined by a chapel. 
To the left of the courtyard rises a 1 2th century lofty keep. The 
church of La Madeleine dates from the 12th century; the build- 
ings of the abbey to which it belonged are occupied by the sub- 
prefecture, the law court and the hospital. St. Val6rien, St. Jean 
and the ruined chapel of Notre-Dame du Champd6 are mediaeval 
in date. There is a tribunal of first instance. Flour-milling, tan- 
ning and leather-dressing, and the manufacture of silver jewellery 
and machinery are carried on. Trade is in cattle, grain, wool and 
hemp. 

CHATEAU-GONTIER, a town of western France in the 
arrondissement of Laval in the department of Mayenne on the 
Mayenne, 18 m. S. by E. of Laval. Pop. (1926) 5,951. ChSteau- 
Gontier owes its origin and its name to a castle erected in the first 
half of the nth century by Gunther, the steward of Fulk Nerra 
of Anjou, on the site of a farm belonging to the monks of St. 
Aubin d ^Angers. On the extinction of the family, the lordship 
was assigned by Louis XI. to Philippe de Comines. The church 
of St. Jean, a relic of the castle, dates from the iith-i2th cen- 
turies. The town suffered severely during the wars of the League. 
In 1 793 it was occupied by the Vendeans. It manufactures serge 
and flannel and is an agricultural market. 

CHATEAU-RENAULT, FRANCOIS LOUIS DE 
ROUSSELET, Marquis de (1637-1716), French admiral, en- 
tered the army in 1658, but in 1661 was transferred to the navy. 
His early services were mostly performed in cruises against the 
Barbary pirates (1672). When war broke out between England 
and France after the Revolution of 1688, he was in command 
at Brest, and was chosen to carry the troops and stores sent 
by the French king to the aid of James II. in Ireland. Although 
he was watched by Admiral Herbert (Lord Torrington, q,v.)y 
with whom he fought an indecisive action in Bantry bay, he 
executed his mission with success. Chateau-Renault commanded 
a squadron under Tourville at the battle of Beachy Head in 
1690. He was with Tourville in the attack on the Smyrna con- 
voy in 1693. 

On the death of Tourville in 1701 he was named to the vacant 
post of vice-admiral of France. On the outbreak of the War of 
the Spanish Succession he was charged with the protection of 
the Spanish ships which were to bring the treasure from America. 
His fleet of 15 French and three Spanish warships, having under 
their care 12 galleons, had anchored on Sept. 2g in Vigo bay. 
Official obstacles were placed in the way of landing the treasure. 


At last the order came, and the bullion was landed under the 
care of the Galician militia which was ordered to escort it to 
Lugo. The bulk of the merchandise was on board the galleons 
when the aUied fleet appeared outside of the bay on Oct. 22, 
1702. Sir George Rooke and his colleagues resolved to attack. 
The fleet was carrying a body of troops which had been sent out to 
make a landing at Cadiz, and had been beaten off. The fortifica- 
tions of Vigo were weak on the sea side, and on the land side 
there were none. The fleet of 24 sail was steered at the boom 
which Chateau-Renault had erected and broke through it, while 
the troops turned the forts and scattered the Galician militia. 
In the bay the action was utterly disastrous to the French and 
Spaniards. The booty was far less than the allies hoped, but the 
damage to the French and Spanish Governments was great. 

The king considered Chateau-Renault free from blame, and 
must indeed have known that the admiral had been trusted with 
too many secrets to make it safe to inflict a public rebuke. The 
Spanish Government declined to give him the rank of grandee 
which was to have been the reward for bringing the bullion 
safely home. But in 1703 he was made a marshal of France, 

I and shortly afterwards lieutenant-general of Brittany. In 1708 
on the death of his nephew he inherited the marquisate, and on 
Nov. 15, 1716, he died in Paris. 

A life of Chateau-Renault was published in 1903 by J. J. R. 
Calmon-Maison. There is a French as well as an English account 
of the part played by him at Bantry bay and Beachy Head, and 
the controversy still continues. For the French history of the navy 
under Louis XIV. see L^on Guerin, Les Marins illtisircs (1861), and 
Hisloire maritime de la France, vols. iii., iv. (1863). 

CHATEAUROUX, MARIE ANNE DE MAILLY- 
NESLE, Duchesse de ( 1 71 7-1 744), mistress of Louis XV. of 
France, was the fourth daughter of Louis, marquis de Nesle. In 
1740, upon the death of her husband, the marquis de la Tournelle, 
she supplanted her sister, Madame de Mailly, as titular mistress 
in 1742. Directed by the due de Richelieu, she tried to arouse the 
king, dragging him off to the armies, and negotiated the alliance 
with Frederick II. of Prussia in 1744. Her political role, how- 
ever, has been exaggerated. 

See Ed. and J. dc Goncourt, La Duchesse de Chdteauroux el ses 
soeurs (new cd. 1889) ; Hisloire de Madame de Chdteauroux tirie des 
mimoires de la Duchesse de Brancas (1919). 

CHATEAUROUX, a town of central France, capital of the 
department of Indre, situated on the left bank of the Indre, 88 m. 
S. of Orleans on the main line of the Orleans railway. Pop. (1926) 
22,226. The old town, close to the river, forms a nucleus round 
which a newer and more extensive quarter, bordered by boule- 
vards, has grown up; the suburbs of St. Christophe and Deols 
(q.v,) lie on the right bank of the river. Chateauroux owes its 
name and origin to the castle founded about the middle of the 
loth century by Raoul, prince of Deols, which later passed to 
Henry II. of England, falling eventually to the Conde family 
(1612). The present ChMeau-Raoul dates from the 14th and 15th 
centuries and forms part of a charming river-side landscape. The 
old figlise des Cordeliers (13th century) contains a museum and 
a library with the oldest extant ms. of the “Chanson de Roland.’’ 
The modem church of St. Andre is very tastefully planned in the 
Gothic style. Chateauroux is the seat of a prefect and of a 
court of assizes. It has tribunals of first instance and of commerce 
and a board of trade-arbitrators and a chamber of commerce. The 
manufacture of textiles and machinery are actively carried on and 
there is a state tobacco factory. 

CHATEAU-THIERRY, a town of northern France, in the 
department of Aisne, 59 m. E.N.E. of Paris on the Eastern rail- 
way to Nancy. Pop. (1926) 7,246. Chiteau-Thierry is built on ris- 
ing ground on the right bank of the Mame, over which a fine 
stone bridge leads to the suburb of Marne. On the top of a hill 
are the ruins of a castle, said to have been built by Charles Martel 
for the Frankish king, TTiierry IV., whence the name of the town. 
The chief relic is a gateway flanked by massive round towers, 
known as the Porte Saint-Pierre. A belfry of the 15th century and 
the church of St. Cr6pin (Crispin) of the same period are of some 
interest. 



CHATELAIN— CHATELLERAULT 


Ch&teau-Thierry was formerly the capital of the district of 
Brie Pouilleuse, and received the title of duchy from Charles IX. 
in 1566. It was captured by the English in 1421, by Charles V. in 
1544, and sacked by the Spanish in 1591. During the wars of the 
Fronde it was pillaged in 1652; and in the campaign of 1814 it 
suffered severely, under Bliacher, the Russo-Prussian forces be- 
ing beaten by Napoleon in the neighbourhood. It was the farthest 
point reached by the Germans in their offensive of May 27, 1918. 
The 2nd and 3rd Divs. of the American Expeditionary Force were 
sent to the Marne in the Chateau-Thierry region to assist the hard- 
pressed French forces. At Chateau-Thierry itself a U.S. machine- 
gun battalion took part in the successful defence of the river- 
crossing, while to the west of the town the 2nd Div., under Gen- 
eral Bundy, fought the fiercely contested engagement of Belleau 
Wood. {See German Ofeensive; Marne, Second Battle of 

THE.) 

La Fontaine was bom in the town in 1621. His house is still 
preserved in the street that bears his name. 

The distinctive industry is the manufacture of mathematical 
and musical instruments. There is trade in the white wine of the 
neighbourhood, and in agricultural products. Gypsum, millstone 
and paving-stone are quarried in the vicinity. 

CHATELAIN, in France originally merely the equivalent 
of the English castellan, i.e., the commander of a castle. With 
the growth of the feudal system, however, the title gained in 
France a special significance which it never acquired in England, 
as implying the jurisdiction of which the castle became the 
centre. The chdtelain was originally, in Carolingian times, an 
official of the count; with the development of feudalism the office 
became a fief, and so ultimately hereditary. In this as in other 
respects the chdtelain was the equivalent of the viscount (9'.v.) ; 
sometimes the two titles were combined, but more usually in 
those provinces where there were chdtelains there were no vis- 
counts, and vice versa. The title chdtelain continued also to be 
applied to the inferior officer, or concierge chdtelain, who was 
merely a castellan in the English sense. The power and status of 
chdtelains necessarily varied greatly at different periods and 
places; occasionally they were great nobles with an extensive 
jurisdiction, as in the Low Countries {see Burgrave). The 
clidtellenie (castellania) , or jurisdiction of the chdtelain, as a 
territorial division for certain judicial and administrative pur- 
poses, survived the disappearance of the title and office of the 
chdtelain in France, and continued till the Revolution. 

See Achillc Luchairc, Manuel des institutions fran^aises (1892) ; 
Du Cange, Glossariutn, s, “Castellanus.” 

CHATELAINE, the mistress of a castle. From the custom 
of a chatelaine of carrying the keys of the castle suspended from 
her girdle, the word was applied in the late 19th century to the 
collection of short chains, worn by ladies to which keys, penknife, 
needlecase, scissors, etc., were attached. i 

CHATELET, the word, sometimes also .written castillet, used 
in France for a building designed for the defence of an outwork 
or gate, sometimes of great strength or size, but distinguished 
from the chdteau, or castle proper, in being purely defensive and 
not residential (from Med. Lat. castella). In Paris, before the 
Revolution, this word was applied both to a particular building 
and to the jurisdiction of which it was the seat. This building, 
the original Chitelet, had been first a castle defending the ap- 
proach to the Cit6. Tradition traced its existence back to Roman 
times, and in the i8th century one of the rooms in the great 
tower was still called the chambre de Cisar. The jurisdiction was 
that of the provostship (privotO and viscountship of Paris, which 
Was certainly .of feudal origin, probably going back to the counts 
of Paris. 

It was not till the time of St. Louis that, with the appointment 
of Etienne Boileau, the provostship of Paris became a jfr^votd en' 
garde, i.e,, a public office no longer put up to sale. When the 
haillis {see Bailiff and Bailie) were created, the provost of 
Paris naturally discharged the duties and functions of a bMi, in 
which capacity be heard appeals from the seigniorial and inferior 
judges of the city and its neighbourhood, keeping, however, bis 
title of provost. When under Henry II. certain bailliages became 
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presidiaf jurisdictions {presidiaux) i.e. received to a certain ex- 
tent the right of judging without appeal, the Chatelet, the court 
of the provost of Paris, was made a presidial court, but without 
losing its former name. Finally, various tribunals peculiar to the 
city of Paris, i.e., courts exercising jurisdictions outside the com- 
mon law or corresponding to certain cours d'cxception which 
existed in the provinces, were united with the Chatelet, of which 
they became divisions {chambres). Thus the lieutenant-general 
of the police made it the seat of his jurisdiction, and the provost 
of the lie de France, who had the same criminal jurisdiction as 
the provosts of the marshals of France in other provinces, sat 
there also. As to the personnel of the Chatelet, it was originally 
the same as in the bailliages, except that after the 14th century 
it had some special officials, the auditors and the examiners of 
inquests. Like the baillis, the provost had lieutenants who were 
deputies for him, and in addition gradually acquired a consider- 
able body of ex officio councillors. This last staff, however, was 
not yet in existence at the end of the 14th century, for it is not 
mentioned in the Registre critninel du Chdtelet (1389-92), pub- 
lished by the Societe des Bibliophiles Franqais. In 1674 the whole 
personnel was doubled at the time when the new Chatelet was 
established side by side with the old, the two being soon after 
amalgamated. On the eve of the Revolution it comprised, beside 
the provost whose office had become practically honorary, the 
lieutenant civil who presided over the chambre de prevotc au 
pare civil or court of first instance; the lieutenant crimincl, who 
presided over the criminal court; two lieutenants particuliers, 
who presided in turn over the chambre du prdsidial or court of 
appeal from the inferior jurisdictions; a juge auditcur; 64 coun- 
cillors {conseillers ) ; the procurcur du roi, four avocats du roi, 
and eight suhstitnts, i.r, deputies of the prorureur {sre Pro('U- 



THC CHI^TELET, PARIS. ORIGINALLY A FORTRESS. LATER A PRISON AND 
COURTHOUSE. AS IT LOOKED BEFORE ITS DESTRUCTION IN 1802 


rator), beside a host of minor officials. Under the Revolution 
the Constituent Assembly empowered the Chatelet to try cases of 
Use-nation, and it was also before this court that was opened the 
inquiry following on the events of Aug. s and 6, 1789. It was 
suppressed by the law of Aug. 16, 1790, together with the other 
tribunals of the ancien rigime. (J. P. E.) 

CHATELLERAULT, a town of western France, capital 
of an arrondissement in the department of Vienne, 19 m. N.N.E. 
of Poitiers on the Orleans railway. Pop. (1926) 13,258. It is 
situated on the right bank of the Vienne and is connected with 
the suburb of Chateauneuf by a stone bridge of the i6th and 
lyth centuries.iCbatellerault (or Chatclherault : Castellum Airaldi) 
derives its name from a fortress built in the loth century by 
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Airaud, viscount of its territory. In 1515 it was made^ a duchy 
in favour of Francois de Bourbon, but was soon reunited to the 
crown. In 1548 it was bestowed on James Hamilton, 2nd earl 
of Arran (see Hamilton). The manufacture of cutlery dates 
from the 14th century and is carried on in villages along the banks 
of the Clain. The most important industrial establishment is the 
national small-arms factory, established in 1819. 

CHATHAM, EARL OF, WILLIAM PITT (1708-1778), 
was bom at Golden square, Westminster, on Nov. 15, 1708. His 
father was Robert, son of the famous governor Pitt of Madras, 
who sold to the Regent Orleans his great diamond still to be seen 
in the Louvre ; his mother Harriet Villiers, daughter of Viscount- 
ess Grandison, a notable character in her day. He was the fourth 
child of a family of six, of whom his elder brother Thomas 
inherited the governor’s Cornish property, Beconnoc, and the 
youngest, his favourite sister Ann, attained some note in the world 
that Horace Walpole adorned. At the age of ten or 1 1 he was sent 
to Eton and in Jan. 1727 to Trinity college, Oxford. He showed 
no remarkable genius at either place, but obtained a sound classical 
education and came to know many of those with whom he was 
afterwards associated: Lyttelton, the Grenvilles, two Foxes, Han- 
bury Williams, Pratt and Henry Fielding at Eton, while Henley, 
the Wesleys, Samuel Johnson and Murray were his contemporaries 
at Oxford. But after a year he had to leave Oxford owing to the 
persistent gout which had already got hold of him and he spent 
some months studying law at the university of Utrecht. By this 
time, when he was barely .20 most of his natural protectors were 
dead, including his father, his uncle, the soldier-statesman Lord 
Stanhope, who used to delight in his nephew’s martial spirit and 
call him the *Voung marshal,” and the grim old governor who 
loved the boy and said of him “he is a hopeful lad and doubt 
not he will answer yours and all his friends expectations.” But 
he had good friends in the Grenvilles, who procured him a cornetcy 
in their uncle Lord Cobham’s regiment of Horse, which later 
became the 1st Dragoon Guards. In spite of a small income of 
little more than £200 and though he took his military training 
more seriously than most, he made many friends in the political 
world and found time and money to make another, his last, 
journey abroad, in the course of which he had a passing love 
affair and at Lyons saw the confluence of the Rhone and Saone 
which, 20 years later, gave him a hint for one of his most famous 
speeches. 

A Commoner^ — In 1735 his real career began when he ob- 
tained a seat in the House of Commons for Old Sarum, one of 
his brother’s pocket-boroughs. Naturally he joined the opposition 
to Walpole, to which all his young friends belonged, under the 
leadership of Carteret, Chesterfield, Wyndham and Pulteney, with 
the prince of Wales as their patron and Bolingbroke their mentor. 
Pitt’s maiden speech was delivered in the following year on an 
address moved by the opposition to congratulate the king on the 
prince’s marriage. Except for some back-handed compliments to 
the king and covert allusions to the notorious dissensions in the 
royal family, the speech as reported hardly seems to account 
for its results. “We must muzzle this terrible cornet of horse,” 
exclaimed Walpole and forthwith deprived him of his commission. 
At any rate this deprivation did Pitt no harm, for he obtained a 
better post in the prince’s household: and his fame was made. 
Walpole too lived to regret it, for no speeches made from the 
opposition benches during the last years of his administration on 
the commercial disputes with Spain and on the conduct of the 
war, into which Walpole was finally goaded, were so pointed, so 
bitter and so damaging as Pitt’s. Pitt, indeed, with that engaging 
frankness characteristic of his public utterances, subsequently 
admitted that on the main object of Walpole’s policy, an accom- 
modation with Spain on the vexed question of the right of search, 
he was wrong and Walpole right. But this his first duel with a 
great parliamentary leader is chiefly remarkable for the revela- 
tion of his power of giving expression to the opinions of impor- 
tant sections of the community, such as the commercial men 
and even the colonists beyond the sea, hardly represented in the 
close oligarchy of parliament. In one of his speeches, for example, 
he called on the House to remember “the two millions of people 


in your American colonies,” so apt to be forgotten, and to -con- 
demn Walpole’s policy because “the complaints of your despair- 
ing merchants, — ^the voice of England has condemned it.” Tbus 
early he showed the source of his strength and of his influence 
as the Great Commoner by seeking for the national will and the 
national policy, not within the walls of a corrupt and unrepresen- 
tative House of Commons, but in the hearts of the people of Eng- 
land itself. 

On Walpole’s fall in 1742 the new ministry was constituted, 
largely owing to Walpole’s influence behind the curtain, chiefly 
of men not prepared to carry the vendetta against him to ex- 
tremes. It included his old colleagues Newcastle and Hard- 
wicke; Carteret was appeased by the post of Secretary of State; 
Pulteney was silenced by a peerage; and Cobham’s Boy Patriots, 
of whom Pitt was now the leading figure, were excluded. Pitt 
indeed secured a committee to enquire into Walpole’s conduct 
during his ministry, but got little satisfaction from its half- 
hearted proceedings. For the next two years he devoted himself 
to compassing Carteret’s downfall. 

Growing Influence^ — Carteret, that downright and arresting 
figure of the i8th century with his genius for foreign affairs, had 
one principle in common with Pitt, a determination to overthrow 
the exorbitant power of the Bourbons in Europe, which both 
regarded as the standing menace to England. But they differed 
essentially in their methods. In the confusing war of the Austrian 
Succession (1741-48) Carteret could only see a purely continental 
issue and though, like Pitt, he was anxious to secure Frederick’s 
support, he was mainly concerned in forming a great coalition of 
German states under the leadership of England and Hanover to 
support Maria Theresa in her struggle with France ; in this aim 
he found support from George II., who was always preoccupied 
with the safety of his German electorate. Pitt on the other hand 
thought we were wasting our efforts in forming German alliances, 
always onerous and expensive, and made the most of the popular 
prejudice against the king’s German dominions, maintaining that 
our true policy was to devote ourselves entirely to the duel with 
France in our proper sphere at sea and in attacks on France’s 
colonial possessions, which threatened English enterprise and ex- 
pansion both in America and in India. Hence he attacked Carteret 
even more bitterly than he had Walpole in a series of philippics 
in which full rein was given to his unrivalled power of invective. 
“A desperate rhodomontading minister,” “An infamous minister, 
who seems to have renounced the name of an Englishman,” ‘^A 
Hanover troop minister, a flagitious taskmaster, whose only party 
are the 16,000 Hanoverians, the placemen by whose means he has 
conquered the cabinet,” — such are some of the gems of invective 
which abound in Pitt’s attacks on Carteret’s policy of continental 
alliances and Hanoverian subsidies. Even more in keeping with 
Pitt’s lifelong views was his denunciation of Carteret’s secret 
methods and his refusal to “gain the confidence of the people” 
for his measures. This secrecy, more than anything else, proved 
Carteret’s undoing, for he was as secret with his colleagues as 
with parliament and people; in 1744, finding that the cabinet re- 
fused any longer to honour his blank cheques, he resigned. 

The way now seemed open to Pitt; for the Pelhams, now in the 
ascendant, felt they could no longer dispense with so formidable 
an orator. But unfortunately Pitt had grievously wounded the 
king’s tenderest feelings by his attacks on Hanover, “a despicable 
electorate,” as he called it, and by derogatory remarks about 
the battle of Dettingen; the king absolutely refused to have him 
in his closet. It required a further exhibition of Pitt’s power over 
the House and in the country and of his patriotic spirit during 
the ’45, when he was consulted by all and looked up to as almost 
the only effective and vigourous statesman; it required too the 
resignation of the Pelham ministry in 1746 before the king re- 
called them a few days later on their own terms, which included 
a post for Pitt, first as Vice-Treasurer for Ireland, and shortly 
afterwards as Paymaster. 

A Disinterested Payma8ter.^The duties of Paymaster then, 
as now, were not onerous, but the pickings were not to desfnsed. 
It was the custom for the Paymaster to put out at interest on 
his own account the large lump sums paid over to him at the 
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beginning of a year for subsequent disbursement ; as he had not to 
band over any surplus balances he might have accumulated till 
the end of his term of office, the profits from this source were 
very large. It was also customary for the Paymaster to accept a 
commission of i% on every subsidy to a foreign prince, of which 
there were many at that time. Pitt resolutely set his face against 
these practices and after holding the office for nine years left it a 
poor man but with a resounding reputation for disinterestedness 
among his coimtrymen. He also introduced some useful reforms 
for the benefit of the recipients of pay and pensions. 

Domestic Life. — ^He had leisure during the next seven years, 
two of them in war-time and the remainder uneasy years of prep- 
aration for the Seven Years* War, to give a general support to the 
Pelham administration. He could also afford to indulge in his 
passion for landscape gardening, both on his friends* estates and 
in the grounds of South Lodge, Enfield, that he purchased for 
himself, to seek at various spas mitigation for his almost inces- 
sant attacks of gout, and to allow himself the grandiose scale of 
expenditure that he affected especially in generosity to his friends. 
For, in addition to his salary of about £4,000, in 1744 he had 
received a legacy of £10,000 from the old duchess of Marlborough 
“upon account of his merit in the noble defence he has made of 
the laws of England, and to prevent the ruin of his country.*’ 
But though he had many warm friends bound to him, says a 
contemporary, by his “private good qualities, friendship beyond 
professions, industry and ability to oblige,*’ yet he was essentially 
a solitary man, especially after a rift in the affection of himself 
and his favourite sister Ann. Fortunately in the autumn of 1754 
he suddenly woke up to his love for Hester, the one sister of his 
five Grenville friends; and at one of their places, Wotton, with 
its “deep shades of oak, softening lawns and tranquil waters, like 
a lively smile lightening up a thoughtful countenance,** discovered 
his love to her and received the admission of hers. On Nov. 16 
following they were quietly married in London; and so began 
one of the happiest unions that it has ever befallen the fate of a 
great statesman to find, blessed as it was with a perfect under- 
standing between the two and soon with the added joys of happy 
parenthood. Pitt was especially fortunate in finding a home where 
he could be certain of abiding trust and sympathy at this time, 
for he was on the eve of his most arduous struggle as a prelude to 
those wonderful five years when he bore the whole weight of a 
decisive war upon his shoulders. 

The Great Commoner , — Until Pelham’s death during the year 
1754, though not always entirely approving of the ministry’s 
policy, he had supp)orted it in war and peace, without surrendering 
liis right of protest against measures which ran counter to his 
fundamental principles. He strove vainly to give the last period 
of the war a colonial and maritime bias, away from the futile 
campaigns on the continent; and during the years of peace set 
his face against Pelham’s too drastic economies on the navy, 
which he always regarded as our chief weapon of offence and 
defence; he also protested against Newcastle’s expensive and 
pusillanimous policy of seeking protection by subsidy treaties 
with a crowd of German princelings. But on Pelham’s death he 
was driven to more forcible measures. Newcastle, on whom Pel- 
ham’s mantle fell, though unrivalled as a parliamentary manager, 
was no statesman and had the weak man’s jealousy of eminence 
in that line. Pitt was incontestably the greatest leader in the 
House of Commons, but for that very reason Newcastle feared 
to put the leadership in his hands. His only possible rival was 
Henry Fox, but Newcastle forced Pitt and Fox into temporary 
alliance against him by placing over them Robinson, a worthy 
nonentity. The two great orators baited poor Robinson beyond 
endurance and forced him to resign whereupon Newcastle was 
reduced to taking Fox, as the less eminent of the two, to fill his 
place. Pitt naturally felt himself betrayed by Fox’s desertion 
and transferred his attacks to him, being inspired in one debate 
to compare the junction of the feeble Newcastle and the vehement 
Fox with his recollection of “the conflux at Lyons of the Rhone 
and the Sadne: this a feeble, languid stream, and, though lan- 
guid, of no depth — the other a boisterous and overbearing tor- 
rent— 4 >ut they meet at last; and long may they continue united, 
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to the comfort of each other, and to the glory, honour and happi- 
ness of this nation.” This jibe cost Pitt the Pay Office. 

But it would not do. The war began with the defeat of Brad- 
dock on the Monongahela and the loss of Minorca, while the 
old German muddle seemed likely to be repeated with the pro- 
posals to hire troops from Hesse, Brunswick and Saxony and a 
treaty with Russia for an invasion of Germany in defence of 
Hanover and a few months later another with Prussia to prevent 
any foreign power entering on German soil. The popular demand 
for Pitt became irresistible and Pitt was ready to respond to 
the demand. “1 know,” he said, “that I can save this country 
and that no one else can.” In Nov. 1756 he formed a ministry 
without Newcastle and with Devonshire as its nominal head: but 
even a Pitt with the whole country at his back could not stand 
against Newcastle’s parliamentary legions, so in June 1757 the 
ministry was reconstituted on the understanding that Newcastle 
should wield all the patronage and Pitt bend his whole mind to 
the war. Never was division of labour more effectual. 

• America and India. — Pitt was determined that this should 
be a national war. He got rid of German mercenaries who had 
been sent over to resist invasion and revived the ancient militia, 
which he made a serviceable defence force; he saw to it that 
I England “should put herself on board her fleet,” by finding her 
the necessary ships and men; he united all parties not only in 
j the House but throughout the country by appeals “captivating of 
the people” and above all gave them confidence by enunciating 
a courageous and intelligible war policy. America and India he 
fastened upon as the main objects of our strategy, so to the first 
he sent out his main expeditions and gave his chief thoughts to 
elaborating the campaigns for the conquest of Canada; and to the 
East India Company and their “heaven-bom general” Clive he 
lent invaluable support in their struggle against the French East 
India Company. But not content with these main fields of opera- 
tion he saw that a colonial empire could best be won by also 
distracting France in other parts of the world. He attacked her 
on her own coasts, in Africa, in the West Indies and above all 
kept her main armies and resource.s engaged in the duel with our 
ally Frederick by subsidizing him and sending a British force to 
guard his flank. He was of course accused of incon.sistency in thus 
supporting a German war, but the essential difference between 
his policy and that of Carteret and Newcastle was that Germany 
was no longer the main object but subsidiary in the sense that 
he could boast that he had won America in Germany. 

Not the least of his services was the new spirit he infused into 
his chosen generals, Wolfe, Amherst, Forbes; his admirals, Bos- 
cawen, Hawke, Saunders, Pocock, Watson; the American levies 
and assemblies who fought and paid for the common cause as they 
had never been willing to do before; and even the Highland levies, 
rebels ten years before, whom he had the courage to seek out “in 
their mountains of the north.” Against such a minister directing 
so determined a national effort the Bourbon powers, even when 
they were united in 1761, were helpless. At the treaty of Paris in 
1763, which consolidiated the victories, England found herself 
supreme in North America and in India, had her Mediterranean 
base, Minorca, restored and gained territory both in Africa and 
the West Indies; but above all she had learned that she could 
fight best when she relied on herself. 

Before the end of the war, however, Pitt had been forced to 
resign. George III., on his accession in 1760, at once showed his 
determination to bring the war to an end as speedily as possible 
in order to gain control of the government machinery monopolized 
by Newcastle and the Whigs, and to become himself head of the 
administration as the Patriot King. In his first speech to the 
Council he gave Pitt a taste of what was coniing by describing 
the war as “bloody and expensive” and practically ignoring 
Frederick, the faithful ally to whom Pitt was committed. The 
introduction of Bute into the cabinet and its refusal in Oct. 1761 
to forestall Spain’s entry into hostilities by an immediate declara- 
tion of war, as Pitt advocated, led to his resignation and even to 
the momentary eclipse of his popularity by his acceptance of a 
pension and o^ a peerage for his wife. 

But thoufl^ the king had brought the war to an end in 1763, 
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by the Treaty of Paris, which Pitt had attacked in the House as 
an inadequate recognition of England's worldwide successes in 
the war, and by the resignation of Newcastle had obtained con- 
trol of the government machinery of patronage and bribery, yet 
he was not happy in his ministers. Bute resigned after the Treaty 
of Paris, his successor George Grenville still thought he could 
lecture and dictate to the king as in the old halcyon days of Whig 
supremacy. Indeed the king soon came to the conclusion that 
the superficial resemblance between Pitt's principle of ‘^measures 
not men" and his own desire for non-party government with 
individual ministers subservient to himself indicated Pitt as the 
most satisfactory refuge from his difficulties. Pitt had indeed 
opposed the measures promoted by the king against Wilkes and 
the use of general warrants as an infringement of the liberty of 
the subject and was known to disapprove of the Stamp Act passed 
by Grenville with the king’s full approval; but he would have 
accepted office in 1765 had it not been for difficulties with his 
own followers. Thereupon the king was driven to accept the old 
Whig party under Rockingham. 

The Earl of Chatham. — In the following year, however, when 
the Stamp Act had been repealed, and the Rockingham ministry 
found its position untenable owing to the intrigues of George 
IIl.’s creature Northington, Pitt consented to form a ministry 
drawn from all sections of the House. The only chance for the 
success of such an experiment would have been complete control 
by Pitt himself: unfortunately his strength was waning and he 
chose the comparative ease of the House of Lords, being created 
earl of Chatham, and of the almost sinecure post of Lord Privy 
Seal. Even so he might have guided his heterogeneous team on 
the right lines had he been able to remain at his post. But a few 
months after assuming office his great mind temporarily gave way 
and he remained in retirement for close on two years, almost 
dead to the world and refusing even at the king's reiterated re- 
quests to see him or take any part in government. At the end of 
1768 he roused himself, on some slights to his own personal fol- 
lowers, to resign the Privy Seal, but did not appear in the House 
of Lords till 1770, when for the first time he gave his peers a 
taste of that wonderful eloquence that had held the lower house 
spell-bound for so many years and had helped to earn for him 
the title of the Great Commoner. His principal subject of attack 
was on the conduct of the House of Commons in giving up its 
own privileges at the bidding of the king in the Wilkes case and 
in declaring that Luttrell, the candidate with a minority of votes, 
had been elected for Middlesex over Wilkes who headed the poll. 
He pressed for a dissolution to get rid of a corrupt and subservient 
House of Commons; he supported the City in its protests on 
behalf of civil liberty; and he once more dealt with the invasion 
of civil liberties through general warrants. In 1770 Chatham pro- 
posed to “infuse new health into the constitution" and neutralize 
its “rotten parts," the boroughs, by permitting “every county to 
elect one member more in addition to their present representation. 
The knights of the shire approach nearest to the constitutional 
representation of the country": and in the following year de- 
clared himself a convert to triennial parliaments, as a method of 
bringing parliament more into touch with the people. On foreign 
policy he sounded the alarm against the Bourbons as exemplified 
by Spain's high-handed seizure of the Falkland islands. But all 
his eloquence was to no purpose. He could not, nor was he per- 
haps, with his dictatorial disposition the man to unite the opposi- , 
tion, and, as his speeches were unreported to the nation, where lay | 
his strength, they made little immediate impression on his 
apathetic colleagues. 

America.^ — But the chief care of his last years was America. 
Though the Stamp Act had been repealed, largely as a result of a 
speech from Pitt, yet his own chancellor of the exchequer, 
Townshend, during Chatham’s illness, had imposed other trifling 
duties, which brought in little revenue to England but irritated the 
Americans just as much as if they had been a serious financial 
burden. Attempts to enforce the obnoxious taxes led to violence 
in America, and repressive measures were adopted by the English 
government; by 1775 it had come to war. ^ 

Chatham from the outset laid down the principle that while the 


imperial pjirliament might legitimately impose duties for the regu- 
lation of imperial trade, any tax levied solely on the Americans 
should only be voted by the Americans themselves. But Chatham’s 
pleas against the government policy went far beyond legal dis- 
tinctions. He loved the Americans for their British independence 
of spirit and he knew from his own experience in the war that 
they only needed app>eals to their sense of justice and to their 
patriotism to become a “willing, giving people." “I rejoice that 
America has resisted,” he told the House of Commons at the 
time of the Stamp Act: at this graver crisis, he told the Peers 
that “it is not repealing this act of parliament, it is not repealing 
a piece of parchment, that can restore America to our bosom; 
'you must repeal her fears and her resentments; and you may 
then hope for her love and gratitude.” 

But he broke away from the Whigs when they were prepared 
to recognize the independence of America, even when she had 
cast in her lot with England's secular enemy, France; and he 
made his dying speech in the House of Lords in protest against 
any such diminution of an empire based on freedom, which he 
had done more than any living man to exalt. A few days later, 
after his collapse in the House of Lords, he died at his beloved 
country house at Hayes in Kent on May ii, 1778. 

Broken by illness as he was during the last 15 years of his life 
and often almost despairing of his country, at least he was su- 
premely happy in his private life, whether at Hayes in Kent, the 
house that he bought in 1756, sold ten years later, and bought 
again in 1767, or at Burton Pynsent in Somersetshire, left to him 
with an estate worth some £3,000 a year by Sir William Pynsent, 
a man who admired his services to the country but whom he had 
never seen. Here he was never too busy to train his five children 
to his own standard of love and service to England, finding in 
“the young statesman" William a readiness to follow in his own 
footsteps, — or to enter into their childish games or more dignified 
amusements such as private theatricals on classical subjects. 

As an orator he was perhaps the greatest that England has pro- 
duced, as one may guess even from the indistinct fragments that 
have come down to us by surreptitious reporting. Even in reading 
them one can understand something of what Charles Butler meant 
when he said that “every hearer was impressed with the conviction 
that there was something in him even finer than his words, that 
the man was infinitely greater than the orator"; while Grattan 
said of him : “He lightened upon the subject and reached the point 
by the flashings of his mind, which, like those of the eye, were 
felt but could not be followed.” As a statesman his greatness 
was not only in the executive ability and clear vision of objectives 
which he manifested in his glorious five years as Secretary of 
State; but even more in the lessons he taught his countrymen, 
unheeding though they were at the time, of the spirit in which 
this empire of theirs was to be governed if it was to survive. 

Bibliography. — J. Almon, Anecdotes of Chatham 3 vols. (1798, 
6th ed.) chiefly inspired by Grenvilles; Rev. F. Thackeray, Life of 
Chatham, 2 vols. (1827) dull, but useful documents; Chatham Corre- 
spondence, ed. W. S. Taylor and J. H. Pringle, 4 vols. (1839) selection 
from Chatham mss. now in Record Office; Correspondence of W, 
Pitt w. Colonial Governors, ed. J. S. Kimball, 2 vols., N.Y. (1900) 
invaluable for understanding Pitt’s work as Secretary of State; 
A. von Ruvillc, William Pitt Graf von Chatham 3 vols. (Stuttgart, 
1905), English trs., 3 vols. (1907), admirable for discovery of facts, 
but wrongheaded in judgment; Lord Rosebery, Chatham, Early Life 
and Connections (1910) has early letters not found elsewhere; D. A. 
Winstanley, Personal and Party Government and Lord Chatham and 
the Whig Opposition (1912). Basil Williams, Life of Wm. Pitt, E. of 
Chatham, 2 vols. (1913) containing bibliography of further hooks and 
mss. (B. Wi.) 

CHATHAM, a port and municipal and parliamentary borough 
of Kent, England, on the right bank of the Medway, 34 m. E.S.E. 
of London by the Southern railway. Pop. (1921) 42,013. Though 
a distinct borough it is continuous on the we§t with Rochester, 
and forms with it and New Brompton, on the east, one large 
town. The site on Chatham hill controlling the river entrance 
yielded human remains in the tumuli, pottery and coins. 

Chatham (Ceteham, Chetham) belonged at the time of the 
Domesday Survey to Odo, bishop of Bayeux. During the middle 
ages it formed a suburb of Rochester, but Henry VIII. began to 
establish dockyards, and Elizabeth built a dockyard and estab- 
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lished an arsenal here. The dockyard was altered and improved by 
Charles I. and Charles II., and became the chief naval station of 
England. In 1708 an act was passed for extending the fortifica- 
tions of Chatham. Henceforward the dockyard became the centre 
of attraction around which the town grew. 

The Dockyard. — This covers an area of 516 ac. and has a 
river frontage of over 3 miles. It was brought into its present 
state by the extensive works begun about 1867. Before that time 
there was no basin or wet-dock, though the river Medway to some 
extent answered the same purpose, but a portion of the adjoin- 
ing salt-marshes was then taken in, and three basins have been 
constructed, communicating with each other by means of large 
locks, so that ships can pass from the bend of the Medway at 
Gillingham to that at Upnor. Subsequent improvements included 
dredging operations in the Medway to improve the approach, and 
the provision of extra dry-dock accommodation under the Naval 
Works Acts. There are in all nine dry docks, one of which now 
takes first-class cruisers. The yard is equipped for building light 
class cruisers and refitting ships of all classes and for building 
submarines. 

St. Mary’s church was opened in 1903, but occupies a site in 
use since Saxon times. Stephen Borough (d. 1584), discoverer of 
the northern passage to Archangel in Russia (1553), is com- 
memorated there. St. Bartholomew’s chapel, originally attached 
to the hospital for lepers founded by Gundulph, bishop of Roches- 
ter, in 1070, is in part Norman. The funds for the maintenance 
of the hospital were appropriated to the hospital of St. Bartholo- 
mew, erected in 1863 within the boundaries of Rochester. The 
almshouse established in 1592 by Sir John Hawkins for seamen 
and shipwrights is still extant; the building was re-erected in 
the 19th century, while the fund called the Chatham Chest, 
originated by Hawkins and Drake in 1588, was incorporated with 
Greenwich hospital in 1802. The Naval hospital was opened in 
1907 and replaces the old Melville hospital which was situated in 
Old Brompton. The Naval barracks were opened in 1897 ^ 
site previously used as a convict prison. There are numerous 
brickyards, lime-kilns and flour-mills in the district neighbouring 
to Chatham, and the town carries on a large retail trade, in great 
measure owing to the presence of the garrison. Chatham was con- 
stituted a parliamentary borough by the Reform bill of 1832. 
Since igi8 the municipal boroughs of Chatham, Gillingham and 
Rochester combine to return two members. The town was incor- 
porated in 1890. The borough includes the suburb (an ecclesi- 
astical parish) of Luton, in which are the water-works of Chatham 
and district. Area of present borough of Chatham, 4,356 acres. 

CHATHAM or MIRAMICHI, an incorporated town and 
port of entry in Northumberland county. New Brunswick, Can- 
ada, on the Miramichi river, 24m. from its mouth and on the 
Canadian National railway. Pop. (1921) 4,506. The town con- 
tains a Roman Catholic pro-cathedral, many saw-mills, pulp- 
mills, and establishments for curing and exporting fish. The lum- 
ber trade, fisheries and the manufacture of pulp are the chief 
industries. 

CHATHAM, a city and port of entry of Ontario, Canada, and 
the capital of Kent county, 64m. S.W. of London and iim. 
N. of Lake Erie, on the Thames river and the Canadian Na- 
tional, Canadian Pacific and Lake Erie and Huron railways. Pop. 
(1921) 13,256. It has steamboat connection with Detroit and 
the cities on Lakes Huron and Erie. It is situated in a rich agri- 
cultural and fruit-growing district, and carries on a large export 
trade. It contains a large wagon factory, planing and flour mills, 
manufactories of fanning mills, binder-twine, woven-wire goods, 
engines and windmills. 

CHATHAM ISLANDS, a small group of islands in the 
Pacific ocean forming part of New Zealand, 536 m. due E. of 
Lyttleton, in South island, in about 44® S., 177® W. It consists 
of three islands, a large one called Whairikauri, or Chatham island, 
a small one, Rangihaute, or Pitt island, and a third, Rangatira, 
or South-East island. There are also several rocky islets. Whai- 
nkauri, of which the highest point reaches about 1,000 ft., is re- 
markable for the number of small lakes it contains. Its form is 
imgular, being about 38 m. in length and 2 5 m. in extreme breadth. 
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with an area of 321 sq. miles. The geological structure (mainly 
volcanic rocks with schists and Tertiary limestone) indicate that 
the islands were once part of New Zealand. In general, the soil 
is extremely fertile, and where it is naturally drained a rich vege- 
tation of fern and flax occurs. On the south-western side is Petre 
bay, on which, at the mouth of the river Mantagu, is Waitangi, 
the main settlement. 

The islands were discovered in 1791 by Lieutenant W. R. 
Broughton (1762-1821) who gave them the name of Chatham' 
from his boat. He called the natives Morions or Maiorioris. 
In 1831 they were conquered by 800 Maoris who were landed from 
a European vessel. The natives were almost exterminated, and 
disease killed most of the remainder. Their language was akin to 
that of the Maoris of New Zealand, though they differed from 
them physically. Cattle and sheep are bred, and a small trade is 
carried on with whalers, which visit these seas. The chief export 
is wool, grown upon runs farmed both by Europeans and Morioris. 
There is naturally an import trade of European commodities. The 
population (1926) of the whole group was only 562 (268 Euro- 
peans and 294 Maoris and Morioris). 

There are no indigenous mammals; the reptiles belong to New 
Zealand species. The birds — the largest factor in the fauna — have 
become very greatly reduced through the introduction of cats, 
dogs and pigs, as well as by constant destruction. The larger bell- 
bird is now scarce, the fruit-pigeon and the two endemic rails are 
extinct. The fossil aVian forms are very important, especially 
from the point of view of the geographical distribution of species 
and the survival of the older forms in these remote corners. There 
have been discovered the remains of a species of swan belonging 
to the South American genus Chenopis, and of the tuatara (Hat- 
teria) lizard, the unique sp)ecies of an ancient family now sur- 
viving only in New Zealand. One of the finest of the endemic 
flowering plants of the group is the boraginaceous “Chatham 
Island lily” (Myositidium nobile), and a gigantic forget-me-not, 
growing near the high-water mark on the shores. Dracophyllurns, 
leucopogous, and arborescent ragworts arc characteristic forms in 
the vegetation. 

CHATILLON-SUR-SEINE, a town of eastern France, in 
the department of Cote-d’Or, on the Eastern and P.L.M. railways, 
67 m. N.N.W. of Dijon. Pop. (1926), 4,279. It is situated on the 
upper Seine, which is here joined by the Douix; the source of 
which is much visited. Chatillon, an old feudal town, anciently 
consisted of two parts, Chaumont, belonging to the duchy of 
Burgundy, and Bourg, ruled by the bishop of Langres; they did 
not coalesce till the end of the i6th century. It was taken by the 
English in 1360 and by Louis XL in 1475, during his struggle with 
Charles the Bold. Chatillon was one of the first cities to adhere to 
the League, but suffered severely from the oppression of its gar- 
risons and governors. It is associated with the abortive conference 
of 1814 between the representatives of Napoleon and the Allies. 
The ruined 13th century castle of the dukes of Burgundy lies 
above the town. Near by stands the church of St. Vorle, begun in 
the loth century, but with many additions; it contains a sculptured 
Holy Sepulchre of the i6th century and a number of frescoes. 
Marshal Marmont, duke of Ragusa was born at Chatillon in 1774, 
and built a chateau here. Its industries include iron-founding and 
the manufacture of agricultural machinery. 

CHATSWORTH, a parish of Derby.shire, England, contain- 
ing a famous seat belonging to the duke of Devonshire. Chats- 
worth House is situated close to the left bank of the river 
Derwent, 2im. E.N.E. of Bakewell. It is Ionic in style, built 
foursquare, and enclosing a large open courtyard, with a fountain 
in the centre. In front, a beautiful stretch of lawn slopes gradually 
down to the riverside. The celebrated gardens are adorned with 
sculptures by Gabriel Cibber; the fountains are said to be sur- 
passed only by those at Versailles. The great conservatory, un- 
rivalled in Europe, which covered nearly an acre, was demolished 
in 1920. The house contains a famous library and a fine collection 
of pictures by Reynolds, Holbein, Diirer, Murillo, Jan van Eyck, 
Dolci, Veronese, Titian, Michelangelo, Leonardo da Vinci, Raf- 
faelle, Correggto; and sculptures by Canova, Thorwaldsen, 
Chantrey and R. J. Wyatt. Chatsworth Park is upwards of iim. 
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in circuit. Beyond the river, and immediately opposite the house, 
stands the model village of Edensor, erected by order of the 6th 
duke. The parish church contains an old brass in memory of 
John Beaton, confidential servant to Mary, queen of Scots. In 
the churchyard are the graves of Lord Frederick Cavendish, 
murdered in 1882 in Phoenix Park, Dublin, and of Sir Joseph 
Paxton, the designer of the great conservatory. 

Chatsworth (Cfietsvorde, Chetelsvorde, “the court of Chetel”) 

• took its name from Chetel, one of its Saxon owners. It was en- 
trusted by the Conqueror to the custody of William Peverell. 
Chatsworth afterwards belonged for many generations to the 
family of Leech, and was purchased in the reign of Elizabeth by 
Sir William Cavendish, husband of the famous Bess of Hardwick. 
In 1557 he began to build Chatsworth House, and it was completed 
after his death by his widow, then countess of Shrewsbury. Here 
Mary, queen of Scots, spent several years of her imprisonment 
under the care of the earl of Shrewsbury. During the Civil War, 
Chatsworth was occupied as a fortress by both parties. It was 
pulled down, and the present house begun by William, ist duke 
of Devonshire in 1688. 

CHATT^OOGA, a city of Tennessee, U.S.A., on the 
Tennessee river, at the southern boundary of the State; a port of 
entry and the county seat of Hamilton county. It is at the inter- 
section of Federal highways ii, 41 and 72; has a municipal air- 
port, Marr Field; and is ser\'ed by the Central of Georgia, the 
Nashville, Chattanooga and St. Louis, the Tennessee, Alabama 
and Georgia and the Southern railways, by river steamers and 
barges and by bus lines operating over a territory with a radius 
of 100 miles. The area is 16sq.m. The population in 1920 was 
57,895 (32*6% negroes), and was estimated at 96,000 in 1927. 
Within the metropolitan area of 25sq.m. a local census in 1927 
counted 148,000. The city is picturesquely situated on Moccasin 
Bend, a sharp turn of the Tennessee, with Signal mountain to 
the north-west, Missionary ridge on the east, and to the south 
Lookout mountain (2,1 26ft.), which commands magnificent views 
in five States. Hydro-electric development on the Tennessee has 
provided practically unlimited power since 1913, and Chattanooga 
has become one of the most important manufacturing centres of 
the South, with 400 factories in or just outside the city, making 
over 1,300 articles. The annual output is valued at about $160,- 
000,000. Among the leading products are malleable iron and 
steel castings, clay and cast-iron pipes, fire hydrants, boilers, 
shovels, electrical insulator machinery, refrigerators, tapestry 
brick, paper, hosiery, oil-well and saw-mill and logging machinery, 
cedar chests, patent medicines, cement, gas ranges, smoothing 
irons, hay presses, pea-hulling machinery and portable asphalt- 
paving plants. In 1926 the city used 211,000,000 kw. hours of 
electric current. It consumes 1,200 tons of pig-iron per day. 
There is a large wholesale and retail business, and three insurance 
companies have their home offices here. Bank debits to individual 
accounts in 1926 amounted to $581,737,000 and the assessed 
valuation of property was $106,804,540. The educational insti- 
tutions include the University of Chattanooga (Methodist Epis- 
copal, established in 1866) and the Chattanooga college of Law. 
In the fine auditorium built as a memorial to the men who served 
in the World War, a season of grand opera is held every February, 
and weekly organ recitals are given on Sunday afternoons. 

In 1817 missionaries came to the Cherokee Indians on the 
Chickamauga, 6m. E. of Chattanooga. In 1834 a Cherokee chief, 
John Ross, built a house (still standing) within the present limits 
of the city, and the place was long called Ross’s Landing. It 
was incorporated as Chattanooga in 185I1 and received a city 
charter in 1866. Since 1911 it has had a commission form of 
government. In i860 the population was 2,545; in 1880, 12,892; 
in 1900, 30,154. The iron industry was well established even be- 
fore the development of hydro-electric power, because of the 
proximity of coal-fields and iron mines. The city and its en- 
virons were the scene of important engagements in the Civil 
War, notably the battles of Chickamauga, on Sept. 18-20, 1863; 
and of Missionary Ridge and Lookout mountain (“the battle 
above the clouds”)* on Nov. 24-25, 1863. The i&tional cemetery 
ift the city contains 14*248 graves (5,059 niarked “unknown”), 


and there is also a Confederate cemetery. Chickamauga battle- 
field, ten miles S. of Chattanooga, in Georgia, has been a national 
military park since 1895. In both the Spanish-American and the 
World War it was used for the mobilization and training of 
troops. Its 5,563 acres are dotted with over 2,000 monuments, 
and many others are scattered over Missionary Ridge, Lookout 
mountain and other historic spots. Ft. Oglethorpe, just north of 
the battlefield, is a regimental cavalry post. 

Military. — From the end of September to November 24 the 
Army of the Cumberland was invested in Chattanooga by the Con- 
federates, whose position lay along Missionary Ridge from its 
north end near the river towards Rossville, whence their entrench- 
ments extended westwards to Lookout Mountain, which dominates 
the whole ground, the Tennessee running directly beneath it. Thus 
Rosecrans was confined to a semi-circle of low ground around 
Chattanooga itself, and his supplies had to make a long and 
difficult d 6 tour from Bridgeport, the main road being under fire 
from the Confederate position on Lookout and in the Wauhatchie 
valley adjacent. Bragg indeed expected that Rosecrans would be 
starved into retreat. But the Federals once more, and this time 
on a far larger scale, concentrated in the face of the enemy. The 
XI. and XII. corps from Virginia, under Hooker, were transferred 
by rail to reinforce Rosecrans; other troops were called up from 
the Mississippi, and on Oct. 16 the Federal government reconsti- 
tuted the western armies under the supreme command of General 
Grant. The XV. corps of the Army of the Tennessee, under 
Sherman, was on the march from the Mississippi. Hooker’s troops 
had already arrived when Grant reached Chattanooga on Oct. 23. 
The Army of the Cumberland was now under Thomas, Rosecrans 
having been recalled. The first action was fought at Brown’s Ferry 
in the Wauhatchie valley, where Hooker executed with complete 
precision a plan for the re victualling of Chattanooga, established 



Plan of the battle of Chattanooga, nov. 23-25, isss 
In thlt battle of the Amerloan Civil War the armlet of Hooker, Thomai and 
Sherman, under the supreme command of Qen. Grant, In aucoecilve anaultt 
agalnit the fortified heights of Lookout mountain and Mlitlonary ridge won 
a deoisive victory for the Union oauto 

himself near Wauhatchie on the 28th, and repulsed a determined 
attack on the same night. But Sherman was still far distant, and 
the Federal forces at Knoxville, against which a large detachment 
of Bragg's army under Longstreet was now sent, were in grave 
danger. Grant waited for Sherman’s four divisions, but prepared 
everything for battle in the meantime. His plan was that Thomas, 
in tite Chattanooga lines, should contain the Confederate centw 
on Missionary Ridge, while Hooker on the right, at Wauhatchie, 
was to attack Lookout Mountain, and Sherman, farther up 
river, was to cany out the decisive attack agunst Bragg’s extieme 
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rig^t wing‘at the end of Missionary Ridge. The last marches of 
the XV. corps were delayed by stormy weather, Bragg reinforced 
Longstreet, and telegraphic communication between Grant and the 
Federate at Knoxville had already ceased. But Grant would not 
move forward without Sherman, and the battle of Chattanooga 
was fought more than two months after Chickamauga. On Nov. 
23 a forward move of Thomas’s army, intended as a demonstra- 
tion, developed into a serious and successful action, whereby the 
first line of the Confederate centre was driven in for some dis- 
tance. Bragg was now much weakened by successive detachments 
having been sent to Knoxville, and on the 24th the real battle 
began. Sherman’s corps was gradually brought over the river near 
the mouth of Chickamauga Creek and formed up on the east side. 

The attack began at i p.m. and was locally a complete success. 
The heights attacked were in Sherman’s hands, and fortified 
against counter-attack, before nightfall. Hooker in the meanwhile 
had fought the ‘‘Battle above the Clouds” on the steep face of 
Lookout Mountain, and though opposed by an equal force of Con- 
federates, had completely driven the enemy from the mountain. 
The 24th then had been a day of success for the Federate, and 
the decisive attack of the three armies in concert was to take place 
on the 25th. But the maps deceived Grant and Sherman as they 
had previously deceived Rosecrans. Sherman had cap>tured, not 
the north point of Missionary Ridge, but a detached hill, and a 
new and more serious action had to be fought for the possession 
of Tunnel Hill, where Bragg’s right now lay strongly entrenched. 
The Confederates used every effort to hold the position and all 
Sherman’s efforts were made in vain. Hooker, who was moving 
on Rossville, had not progressed far, and Bragg was still free to 
reinforce his right. Grant therefore directed Thomas to move 
forward on the centre to relieve the pressure on Sherman. The 
Army of the Cumberland was, after all, to strike the decisive blow. 
About 3.30 P.M. the centre advanced on the Confederate’s trenches 
at the foot of Missionary Ridge. These were carried at the first 
rush, and the troops were ordered to lie down and await orders. 
Then occurred one of the most dramatic episodes of the war. 
Suddenly, and without orders either from Grant or the officers at 
the front, the whole line of the Army of the Cumberland rose and 
rushed up the ridge. Two successive lines of entrenchments were 
carried at once. In a short time the crest was stormed, and after 
a last attempt at resistance the enemy’s centre fled in the wildest 
confusion. The pursuit was pressed home by the divisional gen- 
erate, notably by Sheridan. Hooker now advanced in earnest on 
Rossville, and by nightfall the whole Confederate army, except 
the troops on Tunnel Hill, was retreating in disorder. These too 
were withdrawn in the night, and the victory of the Federate was 
complete. Bragg lost 8,684 killed, wounded and prisoners out 
of perhaps 34,000 men engaged; Grant, with 60,000 men, lost 
about 6,000. 

CHATTEL. a term used in English law as equivalent to “per- 
sonal property,” that is, property which, on the death of the owner, 
devolves on his executor or administrator to be distributed (un- 
less disposed of by will) among the next of kin according to the 
Statutes of Distributions. Chattels are divided into chattels real 
and chattels personal. Chattels real are those interests in land 
for which no “real action” {see Action) lies; estates which are 
less than freehold (estates for years, at will, or by sufferance) are 
chattels real. Chattels personal are such things as belong immedi- 
ately to the person of the owner, and for which, if they are in- 
juriously withheld from him, he has no remedy other than by a 
personal action. Chattels personal are divided into choses in 
possession and choses in action (see Chose). 

CHATTEL MORTGAGE, a transaction by which an owner 
of personal pr<^rty transfers the property to a creditor for the 
purpose of securing payment of the <tebt. The chattel mortgage 
differs from a pledge in that the latter requires transfer of posses- 
sion and ccmtrol of the goods to the creditor, whereas in the typical 
chattel mortgage full possession and use of the goods remain in 
the mortgagor. And precisely here lie both the great economic 
advantage and the social danger of the device. For, having posses- 
sion, use and control, the mortgagor retains the economic use of 
ffoods which he is vartly better aUe to utilize than is his lender; 
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I indeed, out of such use he may realise the wherewithal to pay off 
! the very debt secured by the mortgage. So in the case of a chattel 
mortgage on crops to be sown or grown, the advances of the 
country banker arc intended to finance the growing of those crops, 
and will normally be repaid out of its sale. And so with live stock 
mortgages and mortgages on the equipment of a factory, of a 
small plant, etc. On the other hand, the continued and unre- 
stricted possession of the goods by the mortgagor is likely to mis- 
lead his other creditors, present or prospective, into the belief that 
his assets are greater than they are; and in the event of trouble, 
the mortgagee’s prior claim, if sustained, may come in to cut 
them off from any possibility of realizing their debts. Out of this 
double need has arisen legislation in all American States except 
Pennsylvania (which does not recognize the chattel mortgage) 
limiting the validity of the transaction unless the mortgagee takes 
possession, or unless the mortgage instrument is filed for public 
information in some prescribed public office. But the details of 
the legislation are amazingly diverse. In some States the filing 
is required to be in the county where the mortgagor resides; in 
others, in that where the goods are located, in still others, in both. 
In some States possession or filing must occur at once, to be 
effective; in others, within a fixed period, such as ten days; in still 
others it is effective as soon as it occurs, whenever that may be. 
Everywhere, persons purchasing the goods from the mortgagor in 
possession take free of the mortgage if it has not been filed, and if 
they are ignorant of it. Everywhere, some of the mortgagor’s 
creditors can disregard the mortgage, if it remains unfiled ; but the 
precise classes of creditors protected vary widely. It may be safely 
stated, however, that a mortgagee who does not comply with the 
statute nowhere acquires a satisfactory security. 

The requirements of form arc equally diverse. The form of 
apparently outright bill of sale (g,v.) is permissible, but not 
widely used, to evidence chattel mortgages in the United States. 
In States where no form is required, save a paper signed by the 
mortgagor, the object is to allow business to be done simply and 
quickly. But some States attempt to avoid fraudulent practices 
of mortgagees by requiring the mortgagor to receive, and give a 
receipt for, a copy of the mortgage; the purpose is to make fraud- 
ulent alteration easy to detect. Others fear dishonest practices of 
mortgagors, and require witnesses or formal acknowledgment to 
make the document valid. Here the attempt is, in part, to prevent 
the mortgagor from later denying that he gave the mortgage. 
Others require, in addition, affidavits by the mortgagor, or by the 
mortgagee, or by both, that the debt secured is in truth owed, 
and the transaction bona fide. This last requirement arises out of 
the apparently not uncommon practice of debtors — especially 
merchants — ^when approaching insolvency, of creating fictitious 
debts to their friends, and attempting to divert their assets by 
colourable mortgages to secure such debts. And because of a 
similar fear of creditors being misled, a mortgage on a merchant’s 
floating stock in trade has been hedged about by the courts with 
so many restrictions as to make it worthless as a continuing 
security to-day. That chattel mortgages are regarded — at least 
where merchants are the mortgagors — as signs of serious financial 
difficulty, sufficient to cause suspension of credit, is partly due to 
this fact, partly to their evil odour because of much attempted 
fraudulent use, and partly to the fact that in open-credit selling 
the sellers properly insist on the stock of goods continuing unen- 
cumbered : they have sujjplied the goods ; they do not want those 
same goods to be diverted to paying debts to others. 

Almost everywhere a chattel mortgage is good between mort- 
gagor and mortgagee, despite non-compliance with such formal- 
ities or with the filing provisions of the local statute. The mort- 
gagee can take possession and foreclose on default in payment of 
the debt, or in any other of the terms of the transaction— cqmmon 
requirements being that the mortgagor shall keep the goods on the 
premises, shall not attempt to sell them, nor suffer attachment of 
the goods by other creditors, and so on. The risk of loss by fire 
or theft lies, always, on the mortgagor; and often, too, he is 
required by the mortgage to keep the goods insured for the 
mortgagee’s benifit. 

Chattel mortgages are in wide use. Crop mortgages are a major 
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basis for financing current farm operations throughout the coun- 
try. The same is true of live stock raising; save that here the 
mortgages are commonly taken in the first instance by specialized 
mortgage companies rather than by banks or local merchants. 
The wide-spread instalment selling business makes considerable 
use of the device, though more of the conditional sale (see Hire- 
Purchase Agreement). In the shape of mortgages on articles 
of personal use such as automobiles, and on household furniture, 
chattel mortgages underlie many of the small consumption loans 
of needy borrowers — often with serious abuses. And they are 
becoming increasingly important in corporate mortgage-bond 
issues, since a mortgage on plant is obviously seriously impaired 
unless it can be made to cover the plant’s equipment as well. In 
this last field serious discrepancy is beginning to be felt between 
the real estate portion of the security, as to which recording, once 
effected, is good forever, and the chattel portion, as to which 
periodical refiling is necessary. Finally, the chattel mortgage, in 
the peculiar form of the trust receipt (g.v.), is used in the financ- 
ing of imports, and of the sale of automobiles. In this form — an 
exception carved by the courts out of general statutes — ^it is good 
as against the mortgagor’s creditors irrespective of filing or posses- 
sion ; but not as against purchasers without notice. 

In the United States the chattel mortgage takes the place of the 
bill of sale, the latter term being there applied to a signed docu- 
ment describing goods and evidencing their sale, which a seller 
gives to a buyer who for some reason requires evidence of his 
ownership. Of late years the prevalence of automobile thefts 
has led generally to legislation requiring a bill of sale to be made 
out in the case of sales of second hand cars, and filed with the 
licensing authorities of the State. (K. N. L.) 

See L. A. Jones, Chattel Mortgages (Indianapolis, 1908) ; HubbeWs 
Legal Directory (annual) ; Karl T. Frederick (1922), 22 CoL L. Rev.^ 
39Si 546; C. Eliot, The Farmer^s Campaign for Credit (N.Y., 1927). 

CHATTERER, the general name applied to the members of 
two families of birds. The true chatterers are the Ampelidae, the 
best-known species of which are the waxwing (g.v.) and the 
American cedar-bird. The South American chatterers are the 
Cotingidae, woodland birds, feeding mainly on fruit; the best 
known are the cocks-of-the-rock, umbrella and bell-birds (gg.v,), 
CHATTERIS, urban district and market town in the Isle of 
Ely, Cambridgeshire, England, 25im. N, by W. of Cambridge by 
the L.N.E.R. Pop. (1921) 5,084. The church of St. Peter is 
principally Decorated; and there are fragments of a Benedictine 
convent founded in the loth century and rebuilt after fire in the 
early 14th. To the north runs the great Forty-foot Drain, also 
called Vermuyden’s, after the Dutch engineer, whose name is as- 
sociated with the fen drainage works of the mid 17th century. 

CHATTERJI, BANKIM CHANDRA (Bankimachan- 
DRA ChattAradh-yAya) (1838-1894), Indian novelist, was born 
in the district of the Twenty-four Parganas in Bengal on June 
27, 1838, and was by caste a Brahman. He was educated at the 
Hugh college, at the Presidency college in Calcutta, and at Cal- 
cutta university, where he was the first to take the degree of 
B.A. (1858). He entered the Indian civil service, and served as 
deputy magistrate in various districts of Bengal, his official 
services being recognized, on his retirement in 1891, by the title 
of rai bahadur and the C.I.E. He died on April 8, 1894. 

Bankim Chandra was beyond question the greatest novelist 
of India during the 19th century, whether judged by the amount 
and quality of his writings, or by the influence which they have 
continued to exercise. He created in India a school of fiction on 
the European model. His novels include Durges-Nandini, Kapala- 
Kundala, Mrinalini, and Bisha-Brikkha. His outstanding work 
however is the Ananda Math, a story of the Sannyasi rebellion 
of 1772. The rebels gained a crushing victory over the British 
and Mohammedan forces. This success was, however, not fol- 
lowed up as a mysterious “physician,” speaking as a divinely- 
inspired prophet, advised Satyananda to abandon further re- 
sistance, as, for the time, British rule was the only alternative to 
Mohammedan oppression. This book contains the famous song 
Bande Mataram. ^ 

Although the Bande Mataram was not used during Chatterji’s 


life time'* as a party war-cry, it became, during the agitation 
which followed the partition of Bengal, the recognized patriotic 
song of the revolutionary party. The words Bande Mataram, 
“Hail to thee; Mother” are usually held to be an invocation to 
Kali, the goddess of death and destruction. The Sanyassi rebels 
are represented as having erected, in addition to the dark image 
of Kali “The Mother who has been,” a white marble statue of 
the “Mother that shall be”: the poet sings the praise of the 
“Mother” 

as Lachmi bowered in the flower 

that in the water grows, 

but he also praises her as “Durga, bearing ten weapons.” Other 
passages, too, are susceptible of revolutionary interpretation. 
Whatever Chatterji’s original intention (it is sometimes held that 
it is merely an invocation of the Motherland) the story of the 
Sanyassis, the ingenious language and its stirring air, the Medlar- 
Kawali‘Tal, all have a strong appeal to the Hindu mind and the 
Bande Mataram has become a powerful influence in political 
agitation and the accepted hymn of the extremist party. 

In his earlier years Bankim Chandra served his apprenticeship 
in literature under Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar, the chief poet and 
satirist of Bengal during the earlier half of the 19th century. 
Bankim Chandra’s friend and colleague, Dina Bandhu Mitra, 
was virtually the founder of the modern Bengali drama. Among 
the younger men who venerated Bankim Chandra, and benefited 
by his example and advice, may be mentioned two distinguished 
poets, Nalein Chandra Sen and Rabindranath Tagore. 

CHATTERTON, THOMAS (1752-1 770) » English poet, 
was born at Bristol on Nov. 20, 1752, three months after the 
death of his father, who had been master of the Pile street free 
school, at Bristol. In 1760 Chatterton was sent to the Colston 
free school where he stayed for eight years. But this Bristol 
blue-coat school had little share in the education of its marvel- 
lous pupil. The office of sexton at the church St. Mary Red- 
cliffe had been held for nearly two centuries by the Chatterton 
family, and under the guidance of his uncle, the child found 
his favourite haunt in the beautiful old church, deriving a fresh 
interest, when he was able to read, in certain quaint old chests, 
where parchment deeds, old as the Wars of the Roses, lay un- 
heeded and forgotten. In’ 1763 a beautiful cross of curious work- 
manship, which had adorned the churchyard of St. Mary Red- 
cliffe for upwards of three centuries, was destroyed by a church- 
warden, and the boy sent to the local journal on Jan. 7, 1764^ 
a clever satire on the parish vandal. His delight was to lock 
himself in a little attic, where, with books, cherished parchments, 
saved from the loot of the muniment room of St. Mary Red- 
cliffe, and drawing materials, he lived in thought with his 15th 
century heroes and heroines. The first of his literary mystifica- 
tions, the duologue of “Elinoure and Juga,” was written before 
he was twelve years ol^, and he showed it to the usher at Col- 
ston’s hospital, T. Phillips, as the work of a 15th century poet. 

His “Rowleian” jargon appears to have been chiefly the result 
of the study of John Kersey’s Dictionarium Anglo- Brit annicum, 
and Prof. W. W. Skeat seems to think his knowledge even of 
Chaucer was very slight. He had already conceived the romance 
of Thomas Rowley, an imaginary monk of the isth century, and 
lived for the most part in an ideal world of his own, in that 
elder time when Edward IV. was England’s king, and Master 
William Canynge — ^familiar to him among the recumbent effigies 
in Redcliffe church — still ruled in Bristol’s civic chair. Canynge 
is represented as an enlightened patron of literature, and Row- 
ley’s dramatic interludes were written for performance at his 
house. In order to escape a marriage urged by the king, Canynge 
retired to the college of Westbury in Gloucestershire, where he en- 
joyed the society of Rowley, and eventually became dean of 
the institution. Tlic literary masquerade which thus constituted 
the life-dream of the boy was wrought out by him in fragments 
of prose and verse into a coherent romance, until the credulous 
scholars and antiquaries of his day were persuaded into the belief 
that there had lain in the parish chest of Redcliffe church for up- 
wards of three centuries, a collection of mss. of rare merit, the 
work of Thomas Rowley, an unknown priest of Bristol in the days 
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of Henry VI., and his poet laureate, John Lydgate. 

Among the Bristol patrons of Chatterton were two pewter- 
ers, George Catcott and his partner Henry Burgum. Catcott 
was one of the most zealous believers in Rowley, and continued 
to collect his reputed writings long after the death of their 
real author. On Burgum, who had risen in life by his own 
exertions, the blue-coat boy palmed off the de Bergham pedigree, 
and other equally apocryphal evidences of the pewterer’s descent 
from an ancestry old as the Norman Conquest. The de Bergham 
quartering, blazoned on a piece of parchment doubtless recov- 
ered from the Redcliffe muniment chest, was itself supposed to 
have lain for centuries in that ancient depository. The pedigree 
was professedly collected by Chatterton from original records, 
including ‘‘The Rowley mss.” The pedigree still exists in Chat- 
terton’s own handwriting, copied into a book in which he had 
previously transcribed portions of antique verse, under the title 
of “Poems by Thomas Rowley, priest of St. John’s, in the city 
of Bristol”; and in one of these, “The Tournament,” Syrr Johan 
de Berghamme plays a conspicuous part. The ennobled pcwterer 
rewarded Chatterton with five shillings, and was satirized for 
this valuation of a noble pedigree in some of Chatterton’s latest 
verse. 

On July I, 1767, Chatterton was transferred to the office of 
John Lambert, attorney, to whom he was bound apprentice as 
a clerk. There he found leisure for his own favourite pursuits. 
An ancient stone bridge on the Avon, built in the reign of 
Henry II., had been displaced by a new bridge opened in 1768. 
Shortly afterwards the editor of Felix Farley* s Journal received 
from a correspondent, signing himself Duneltnus BristoUensis, a 
“description of the mayor’s first passing over the old bridge,” 
professedly derived from an ancient ms. The original manu- 
script is now preserved in the British Museum, along with other 
Chatterton mss., most of which were ultimately incorporated 
by William Barrett in his History and Antiquities of the city of 
Bristol, published nearly 20 years after the poet’s death. It was 
at this time that the definite story made its appearance— over 
which critics and antiquaries wrangled for nearly a century — of 
numerous ancient poems and other mss. taken by the elder 
Chatterton from a coffer in the muniment room of Redcliffe 
church, and transcribed, and so rescued from oblivion, by his 
son. The pieces include the “Bristowe Tragedie, or the Dethe 
of Syr Charles Bawdin,” a ballad celebrating the death of the 
Lancastrian knight, Charles Baldwin; “i^^lla,” a “Tragycal Enter- 
lude,” as Chatterton styles it, but in reality a dramatic poem of 
sustained power; “Goddwyn,” a dramatic fragment; “Tourna- 
ment,” “Battle of Hastings,” “The Parliament of Sprites,” 
“Balade of Charitie,” with numerous shorter pieces, forming al- 
together a volume of poetry, the rare merit of which is indisput- 
able, wholly apart from the fact that it was the production of a 
mere boy. 

In Dec., 1768, in his seventeenth year, he wrote to Dodsley, 
the London publisher, offering to procure for him “copies of 
several ancient poems, and an interlude, perhaps the oldest 
dramatic piece extant, wrote by one Rowley, a priest in Bristol, 
who lived in the reigns of Henry VI. and Edward IV.” To this 
letter, as well as to another letter enclosing an extract from the 
tragedy of “^Ella,” no answer appears to have been returned. 
Chatterton then bethought him of Horace Walpole, who not only 
indulged in a mediaeval renaissance of his own, but was the re- 
puted author of a spurious antique in the Castle of Otranto, He 
wrote to him offering him a document entitled “The Ryse of 
Peyncteyne yn Englande, wroten by T. Rowleie, 1469, for Mas- 
tre Canynge,” accompanied by notes which included specimens 
of Rowley's poetry. To this Walpole replied with courteous 
acknowledgments. He characterized the verses as “wonderful for 
their harmony and spirit,” and added, “Give me leave to ask you 
where Rowley's poems are to be had? I should not be sorry to 
print them; or at least a specimen of them, if they have never 
been print^.” Chatterton replied, enclosing additional specimens 
of antique verse, and telling Walpole that he was the son of a 
poor widow, and clerk to an attorney, and he hinted a wish that 
he might help him to some more congenial occupatim. Walpole’s 
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manner underwent an abrupt change. The specimens of verse 
had been submitted to his friends, Gray and Mason, and pro- 
nounced modem. He now coldly advised the boy to stick to the 
attorney’s office, and “when he should have made a fortune,” he 
might betake himself to more favourite studies. Chatterton had 
to write three times before he recovered his mss. Walpole has 
been loaded with more than his just share of responsibility for 
the fate of the unhappy poet, of whom he admitted when too 
late, “I do not believe there ever existed so masterly a genius.” 

Chatterton now began to contribute to the Toum and County 
Magazine and other London periodicals. Assuming the vein of 
Junius — then in the full blaze of his triumph — ^he turned his 
pen against the duke of Grafton, the earl of Bute, and the 
princess of Wales. He had just despatched one of his political 
diatribes to the Middlesex Journal, when he sat down on Easter 
Eve, April 17, 1770, and penned his “Last Will and Testament,” 
a strange satirical compound of jest and earnest, in which he 
intimated his intention of putting an end to his life the follow- 
ing evening. Among his satirical bequests, such as his “humility” 
to the Rev. Mr. Camplin, his “religion” to Dean Barton, and 
his “modesty” along with his “prosody and grammar” to Mr. 
Burgum, he leaves “to Bristol all his spirit and disinterested- 
ness, parcels of goods unknown on its quay since the days of 
Canynge and Rowley.” In more genuine earnestness he recalls 
the name of Michael Clayficld, a friend to whom he owed in- 
telligent sympathy. The will was probably purposely prepared in 
order to frighten his master into letting him go. Lambert can- 
celled his indentures, his friends made him up a purse, and on 
the 25th or 26th of the month he arrived in London. 

Chatterton was already known to the readers of the Middlesex 
Journal as a rival of Junius, under the nom de plume of Dccimus. 
lie had also been a contributor to Hamilton’s Town and County 
Magazine, and speedily found access to the Freeholder's Maga- 
zine, another political miscellany strong for Wilkes and liberty. 
Wilkes himself had noted his trenchant style, “and expressed 
a desire to know the author”; and Lord Mayor Bcckford gra- 
ciously acknowledged a political address of his, and greeted him 
“as politely as a citizen could.” But of actual money he received 
little. He was extremely abstemious, but his diligence was great, 
and his versatility wonderful. He could assume the style of 
Junius or Smollett, reproduce the satiric bitterness of Church- 
hill, parody Maepherson’s Ossian, or write in the manner of 
Pope, or with the polished grace of Gray and Collins. He wrote 
political letters, eclogues, lyrics, operas and satires, both in 
prose and verse. In June, 1770— after Chatterton had been some 
nine weeks in London — ^he removed from Shoreditch, where he 
had hitherto lodged with a relative, to an attic in Brook street, 
Holbom, where, for the first time, he enjoyed uninterrupted sol- 
itude. TTie romance of his earlier years revived, and he tran- 
scribed from an imaginary parchment of the old priest Rowley 
his “Excelente Balade of Charitie.” This fine poem, perversely 
disgui.sed in archaic language, he sent to the editor of the Town 
and County Magazine, and had it rejected. 

The high hopes of the sanguine boy had begun to fade. He 
had not yet completed his second month in London, and already 
failure and starvation stared him in the face. The note of 
his actual receipts, found in his pocket-book after his death, 
shows that Hamilton, Fell and other editors who had been so 
liberal in ffattery had paid him at the rate of a shilling for 
an article, and somewhat less than eightpcnce each for his songs; 
while much which had been accepted was held in reserve, and 
still unpaid for. The beginning of a new month revealed to him 
the indefinite postponement of the publication and payment of 
his work. He had wished, according to his foster-mother, to 
study medicine with Barrett; in his desperation he now reverted 
to this, and wrote to Barrett for a letter to help him to an open- 
ing as a surgeon’s a.ssistant on board an African trader. He ap- 
pealed also to Mr. Catcott to forward his plan, but in vain. 
On Aug. 24, 1770, he retired for the last time to his attic in 
Brook street, carrying with him the arsenic which he there 
drank, after tearing into fragments whatever literary remains 
were at hand. 
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He was only seventeen years and nine months old; but the best 
of his numerous productions, both in prose and verse, require no 
allowance to be made for the inunature years of their author. 
He pictures Lydgate, the monk of Bury St. Edmund’s, chal- 
lenging Rowley to a trial at versemaking, and under cover of 
this fiction, produces his “Songe of ^Ella,” a piece of rare lyrical 
beauty, worthy of comparison with any antique or modern pro- 
duction of its class. Again, in his ‘Tragedy of Goddwyn,” of 
which only a fragment has been preserved, the “Ode to Liberty," 
with which it abruptly closes, may claim a place among the finest 
martial lyrics in the language. The death of Chatterton attracted 
little notice at the time; for the few who then entertained any 
appreciative estimate of the Rowley poems regarded him as 
their mere transcriber. He was interred in a burying-ground 
attached to Shoe Lane Workhouse. A monument has since been 
erected to his memory in Redcliffe churchyard, Bristol, with the 
appropriate inscription, borrowed from his “Will," and so sup- 
plied by the poet’s own pen — “To the memory of Thomas Chat- 
terton. Reader! judge not. If thou art a Christian, believe that 
he shall be judged by a Superior Power. To that Power only is 
he now answerable." 

Bibliography. — Poems supposed to have been written at Bristol by 
Thomas Rowley and others, in the Fifteenth Century (1777) was 
edited by Thomas Tyrwhitt; Thomas Warton, in his History of 
English Poetry (1778) ; vol. ii., section viii., gives Rowley a place 
among the 15th century poets; but neither of these critics believed 
in the antiquity of the poems. In 1782 a new edition of Rowley’s 
poems appeared, with a ''Commentary, in which the antiquity of 
them is considered and defended,” by Jeremiah Milles, dean of Exeter. 
The controversy which raged round the Rowley poems is discussed 
in A. Kippis Biographia Britannica (vol. iv., 1789), where there is a 
detailed account by G. Gregory of Chatterton’s life (pp. 573-619). 
This was reprinted in the edition (1803) of Chatterton’s Works by 
R. Southey and J. Cottle, published for the benefit of the poet’s sister. 
The neglected condition of the study of earlier English in the 18th 
century alone accounts for the temporary success of Chatterton’s 
mystification. It has long been agreed that Chatterton was solely 
responsible for the Rowley Poems, but the language and style are 
analysed in confirmation of this view by Prof. W. W. Skeat in an 
introductory essay prefaced to vol. ii. of The Poetical Works of 
Thomas Chatterton (1871) in the “Aldine Edition of the British 
Poets.” This, which is the most convenient edition, also contains 
a memoir of the poet by Edward Bell. The spelling of the Rowley 
poems is there modernized, and many of the archaic words are replaced 
by modern equivalents provided in many cases from Chatterton’s own 
notes, the theory being that Chatterton usually composed in modern 
English, and inserted his peculiar words and his complicated or- 
thography afterwards. See also H. B. Forman, Thomas Chatterton 
and his latest Editor (1874). The Chatterton mss., originally in the 
possession of William Barrett of Bristol, were left by his heir to the 
British Museum in 1800. Others are preserved in the Bristol library. 

Chatterton’s genius and his tragic death are commemorated by 
Shelley in Adonais, by Wordsworth in "Resolution and Independence,” 
by Coleridge in "A Monody on the Death of Chatterton," by D. G. 
Rossetti in "Five English Poets”; John Keats inscribed Endymion "to 
the memory of Thomas Chatterton.” Alfred de Vigny’s drama of 
Chatterton gives an altogether fictitious account of the poet. Sir 
Herbert Croft, in his Love and Madness, interpolated a long and 
valuable account of Chatterton, giving many of the poet’s letters, 
and much information obtained from his family and friends (pp. 
125-244, letter li.). There is a valuable collection of "Chattertoniana” 
in the British Museum, consisting of separate works by Chatterton, 
newspaper cuttings, articles, dealing with the Rowley controversy 
and other subjects, with ms. notes by Joseph Haslewood, and several 
autograph letters. F. A. Hyatt and W. Bazeley, Chattertoniana (Glou- 
cester, 1914), a catalogue of printed matter. 

Among biographies of Chatterton may be mentioned Daniel Wilson, 
Chatterton: A Biographical Study (1869) ; D. Masson, Chatterton: A 
Biography (1899); Helene Richter, "Thomas Chatterton” (1900), in 
Wiener Beitrage zur engl. Philologie; C. E. Russell, Chatterton, 
(XQ09); J. H. Ingram, The True Chatterton (1910); Sir E. Clarke, 
New Li^ts on Chatterton (1916), a paper read before the Biblio- 
graphical Society, London. 

CHATTI, an ancient German tribe inhabiting the upper 
reaches of the rivers Weser, Eder, Fulda and Werra, a district 
approximately corresponding to Hesse-Cassel, though probably 
somewhat more extensive. They frequently came into conflict 
with the Romans during the early years of the ist century a.d. 
Eventtaally they formed a portion of the Franks and were incor- 
porated in the kingdom of Clovis at the beginiyng of the 6th. 
century. 

See Tacitus, Annals, i., ii., xi., xii. and xiii.; Germania, 30-31. 


CHAUCER, GEOFFREY (z34o?-i40o), English poet, 
was bom, about 1340, of a family which had been settled in Lon- 
don for at least two generations, but probably came from the 
eastern counties. His father, John Chaucer, lived at one time in 
Cordwainer street, the quarter of the shoemakers, with which the 
name Chaucer (a French form of the Latin Calcearius) connects 
the family. But John Chaucer, his father Robert, and a step- 
father Richard, were vintners, and Robert and John held offices 
connected with the customs on wine. Geoffrey was probably 
bom at Thames street, where his father is found living somewhat 
later, with a wife, Agnes, niece of Hamo de Compton, probably 
the poet’s mother. In 1357 Geoffrey is found, apparently as a lad, 
in the service of Elizabeth, countess of Ulster, wife of Lionel, 
duke of Clarence. In 1359 he went to the war in France and is 
heard of at Retters, ia., Rethel, near Reims, and as being taken 
prisoner. The king contributed ii6 to his ransom and it is 
probable that after his return he was for some time at the Inner 
Temple, where, at a considerable cost, an education was given 
likely to help suitable men for civil employment under the 
Crown. By June 20, 1367, he had been long enough in the king’s 
service to be granted a pension of 20 marks, probably in connec- 
tion with his marriage with a Philippa, one of two daughters of 
Sir Payne Roet, who in the previous September had been granted 
a pension of ten marks for her services to the queen as one of her 
domicellae. Philippa’s sister, Katherine, after the death of her 
husband. Sir Hugh de Swynford, in 1372, became governess to 
John of Gaunt’s children, and subsequently his mistress, and (in 
1396) his wife. The marriage with Philippa thus helps to account 
for the favour subsequently shown to Chaucer by John of Gaunt. 

In the grant of his pension Chaucer is called “dilectus vallectus 
noster," our beloved yeoman; before the end of 1368 he had risen 
to one of the king’s esquires. In September of the following year 
John of Gaunt’s wife, the duchess Blanche, died at the age of 29, 
and Chaucer wrote in her honour The Book of the Duchesse, a 
poem of 1,334 lines in octosyllabic couplets. In June 1370 he 
went abroad on the king’s service, on an unknown errand, re- 
turning probably some time before Michaelmas. On Dec. i, 1372, 
he started, with an advance of 100 marks in his pocket, for Italy, 
as one of three commissioners to treat with the Genoese 
as to an English port where they might have special facilities for 
trade. His accounts, delivered on May 23, 1373, show that he had 
also visited Florence on the king’s business, and he possibly 
went also to Padua and there made the acquaintance of Petrarch. 

In the second quarter of 1374, Chaucer lived in a whirl of pros- 
perity. On April 23 the king granted him a pitcher of wine daily, 
subsequently commuted for an annuity of 20 marks. From John 
of Gaunt, who in Aug. 1372 had granted Philippa Chaucer £10 a 
year, he himself now received (June 13) a like annuity. On June 
8 he was appointed (with a salary of £10 and an annual gratuity 
of £6 i3S.4d.) comptroller of the Custom and Subsidy of Wools, 
Hides and Woodfells and also of the Petty Customs of Wine in 
the Port of London. Probably in anticipation of this appoint- 
ment he had taken, on May 10, a lease for life from the city of 
London of the dwelling-house above the gate of Aldgate, and here 
he lived for the next 12 years. In 1375-76 two large windfalls 
came to him, the first being two wardships of Kentish heirs, one 
of whom paid him £104, the second a grant of £71 4s.6d. the value 
of some confiscated wool. In Dec. 1376 he was sent abroad on the 
king’s service in the retinue of Sir Jfohn Burley; in Feb. 1377 h® 
was sent to Paris and Montreuil in connection probably witb the 
peace negotiations between England and France, and at the end 
of April (after a reward of £20 for his good services) he was 
again despatched to France. It is generally considered that this 
diplomatic period of his life was unprolific in poetry. 

On the accession of Richard II., Chaucer was confirmed in his 
offices and pensions. In Jan. 1378 he seems to have been in France 
in connection with a proposed marriage between Richard and the 
daughter of the French king; and on May 28 of the same jrcar he 
was sent (his last diplomatic journey) with Sir Edward de Berke- 
ley to riie lord of Milan and Sir John Hawkwood to treat for 
help in the king’s wars, returning on Sept. 19. In April 1382 a new 
comptroUership, that of the petty customs in the Port of London, 
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was given him, and shortly after he was allowed to exercise it by 
deputy, a similar licence being given him in Feb, 1385, at the in- 
stance of the earl of Oxford, as regards the comptrollership of 
wool. In Oct 1385 he was made a justice of the peace for Kent. 
In Feb. 1386 we catch a glimpse of his wife, Philippa, being admit- 
ted to the fraternity of Lincoln cathedral in the company of 
Henry, earl of Derby (afterwards Henry IV.), Sir Thomas de 
Swynford and other distinguished persons. In Aug. 1386 he was 
elected one of the two knights of the shire for Kent, and with 
this dignity (one not much appreciated in those days) his good 
fortune reached its climax. In December he was superseded in 
both his comptroUerships, probably as a result of the absence of 
his patron, John of Gaunt, in Spain, and the supremacy of the 
duke of Gloucester. In the following year the cessation of Phil- 
ippa’s pension suggests that she died between midsummer and 
Michaelmas. In May 1388 Chaucer surrendered to the king his 
two pensions of 20 marks each, and they were regranted at his 
request to one John Scalby, an unusual transaction, pointing to a 
pressing need for ready money. 

In July 1389, after John of Gaunt had returned to England, 
and the king had taken the government into his own hands, 
Chaucer was appointed clerk of works at various royal palaces at 
a salary of two shillings a day. To this post was subsequently 
added the charge of some repairs at St. George’s chapel, Windsor. 
He was also made a commissioner to maintain the banks of the 
Thames between Woolwich and Greenwich, and was given by the 
earl of March (grandson of Lionel, duke of Clarence, his first 
patron) a sub-forestership at North Petherton, Devon; obviously 
a sinecure. While on the king’s business, in Sept. 1390, Chaucer 
was twice robbed by highwaymen, losing £20 of the king’s money. 
In June 1391 he was superseded as clerk of the works, and seems 
to have suffered another si:)ell of misfortune, of which the first 
alleviation came in Jan. 1393, when the king made him a gift of 
£10. In Feb. 1394 he was granted a new pension of £20. In 1397 
he received from King Richard a grant of a butt of wine yearly. 
For this he app)ears to have asked in terms that suggested poverty, 
and in May 1398 he obtained letters of protection against his 
creditors. On the accession of Henry IV. a new pension of 40 
marks was granted him (Oct. 13, 1399) and Richard II.’s grants 
were formally confirmed. Though no instalment of the new 
pension was paid, on the strength of his expectations (Dec. 24, 
1399), Chaucer leased a tenement in the garden of St. Mary’s 
chapel, Westminster, and it was probably here that he died on the 
following Oct. 25. He was buried in Westminster Abbey, and his 
tomb became the nucleus of what is now known as Poets’ Comer. 

The portrait of Chaucer, which the affection of his disciple, 
Thomas Hoccleve, caused to be painted in a copy of the latter’s 
Regement of Princes (now Harleian ms. 4,866 in the British 
Museum), shows him an old man with white hair; he has a fresh 
complexion, grey eyes, a straight nose, a grey moustache and a 
small double-pointed teard. His dress and hood are black, and 
he carries in his hands a string of beads. 

Works. — ^Henry IV. ’s promise of an additional pension was 
doubtless elicited by the Cornpleynt to his Purs, in the envoy to 
which Chaucer addresses him as the ‘‘conquerour of Brutes Al- 
bioun.” Thus within the last year of his hfc the poet was still 
writing. Nevertheless, as early as 1393-^4, in lines to his friend 
Scogan, he had writteij as if his day for poetry were past, and it 
seems probable that his longer poems were all composed before 
this date. In the preceding 15— or, if another view be taken, 20— 
years, bis literary activity was very great, and with the aid of the 
lists of hb works which he gives in the Legende of Good Women 
(lines 414-^431), and the talk on the road which precedes the 
“Man of Lawe’s Tale” {Canterbury Tales, B. 46-76), the order 
in which his mam works were written can traced with approxi- 
mate certainty. 

The development of Chaucer’s genius has been attractively 
summed up as comprised in three stages, French, Italian and Eng- 
lish, and there is a rou^ approximation to the truth in this for- 
mula, since his earliest poems are translated from the French or 
based on French models, and the two great works of his middle 
period are borrowed from the Italian, while his latest stories have 
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no such obvious and direct originals, and in their humour and 
freedom anticipate the typically English temper of Henry Field- 
ing. But Chaucer’s indebtedness to French poetry was no passing 
phase. He knew the Roman de la rose as modern English poets 
know Shakespeare, and the full extent of his debt to his French 
contemporaries, not merely in 1369, but in 1385, and in 1393 (the 
dates are approximate), has only gradually been discovered. To 
this continuing French influence it was his good fortune to add 
lessons in plot and construction derived from Boccaccio’s Filos- 
trato and Tescide, as well as some glimpses of the higher art of 
the Divina Commedia, He shows acquaintance also with one of 
Petrarch’s sonnets. His study of Italian models was thus an 
episode of unique importance in his literary life, but before it 
began he had already been making his own artistic experiments, 
and it is noteworthy that while he learnt much from Boccaccio 
he improved on his originals as he translated them. Doubtless his 
busy life in the service of the Crown had taught him self-confi- 
dence, and he uses his Italian models in his own way and with the 
most triumphant and assured success. When he had no more 
Italian poems to adapt he bad learnt his lesson. In his “English” 
period we find him taking what might be little more than an anec- 
dote and lending it body and life and colour with a skill never 
surpassed. 

Early Period. — ^The most direct example of Chaucer’s French 
studies is his translation of Le Roman de la rose, a poem written 
in some 4,000 lines by Guillaume Lorris about 1237 and extended 
to over 22,000 by Jean Clopinel, better known as Jean de Mcun, 
40 years later. We know from Chaucer himself that he translated 
this poem, and the extant English fragment of 7,698 lines was 
generally assigned to him from 1532, when it was first printed, till 
its authorship was challenged in the early years of the Chaucer 
Society. The ground of this challenge was its wide divergence 
from Chaucer’s practice in his undoubtedly genuine works as to 
certain niceties of rhyme, notable as to not rhyming words end- 
ing in -y with others ending -ye. It was subsequently contended, 
however, that the whole fragment is divisible linguistically into 
three portions, of which the first and second end respectively at 
lines 1,705 and 5,810, and that in the first of these three sections 
the variations from Chaucer’s accepted practice are insignificant. 
Lines 1-1,705 have therefore been provisionally accepted as 
Chaucer’s and the other two fragments as the work of unknown 
translators which somehow came to be pieced together. A rival 
theory proposed by Dr. Brusendorf assigns the whole fragment to 
a professional reciter writing down what he remembered of the 
parts of Chaucer’s translation he was accustomed to recite, and 
varying when his memory failed. 

While our knowledge of Chaucer’s Romaunt of the Rose is in 
this unsatisfactory state, another translation of his from the 
French, the Book of the Lyon (alluded to in the “Retraction” 
found, in some manuscripts, at the end of the Canterbury Tales), 
which must certainly have been taken from Guillaume Michault’s 
Le Dit du lion, has perished altogether. The strength of French 
influence on Chaucer’s early work may, however, be amply illus- 
trated from the first of his poems with which we are on sure 
ground, the Book of the Duchesse, or, as it is alternatively called, 
the Deth of Blaunche. Here not only are individual passages 
closely imitated from Machault and Froissart, but the dream, the 
May morning, and the whole machinery of the poem are taken 
over from contemporary French conventions. But even at this 
stage, Chaucer could prove his right to borrow by the skill with 
which he makes his materials serve his own purpose, and some of 
the lines in the Deth of Blaunche are among the most tender and 
charming he ever wrote. 

Chaucer’s A.B.C., a poem in honour of the Blessed Virgin, of 
which the stanzas begin with the successive letters of the alpha- 
bet, is another example of French influence. It is taken from the 
Pblerinage de la vie humaine, written by Guillaume de Deguille- 
ville about 1330. The occurrence of some magnificent lines in 
Chaucer’s version, combined with evidence that he did not yet 
possess the skiU to translate at all literally as soon as rhymes, had 
to be considered, accounts for this poem having been dated some- 
times earlier than the Book of the Duchesse, and sometimes sev- 
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eral years later. With it is usually moved up and down, though it 
should surely be placed in the *70s, the Compleynt to Pity^ a fine 
poem which yet, from its slight obscurity and absence of Chaucer’s 
usual ease, may very well some day prove to be a translation from 
the French. 

Middle Period. — ^While Chaucer thus sought to reproduce 
both the matter and the style of French poetry in England, he 
found other materials in popular Latin books. Among his lost 
works are renderings of “Origenes upon the Maudeleyne,” and of 
Pope Innocent III. on “The Wrecced Engendring of Mankinde” 
{De miseria conditionis humanae). He must have begun his at- 
tempts at straightforward narrative with the Lyf of Seynt Cecyle 
(the weakest of all his works, the second Nun’s Tale in the Can- 
terbury series) from the Legenda Aurea of Jacobus de Voragine, 
and the story of the patience of Grisilde, taken from Petrarch’s 
Latin version of a tale by Boccaccio. In both of these he con- 
denses a little, but ventures on very few changes, though he lets 
his readers see his impatience with his originals. In his story of 
Constance (afterwards ascribed to the Man of Lawe), taken from 
the Anglo-Norman chronicle of Nicholas Trivet, written about 
1334, we find him strengthening another weak tale, but still with- 
out the courage to remedy its radical faults, though here, as with 
Grisilde, he does as much for his heroine as the conventional exalt- 
ation of one virtue at a time permitted. It is possible that other 
tales which now stand in the Canterbury series were written 
originally at this period. What is certain is that at some time in 
the ’70s, independently of any glimpses he may have obtained of 
the Divina Commedia and of Petrarch’s sonnets, two notable 
Italian poems by Boccaccio passed into Chaucer’s possession and 
that the turning of the Filostrato into Troilus and Criseyde and 
the Teseide into “al the storyc of Palamon and Arcyte” was his 
main poetic business during the next few years and vitally affected 
his development. He did not, however, work on these master- 
pieces uninterruptedly. Almost at the outset two court poems 
had to be written in connection with the betrothal and marriage 
of Richard II, to Anne of Bohemia, the Hous of Fame and The 
Parlement of Foules. The former begins with a dream on a 
certain tenth of December and Dr. Aage Brusendorf is almost cer- 
tainly right in linking this with the formal appointment on Dec. 
12, 138a, of an English embassy to treat for the marriage and the 
conception of the poem with Frois.sart’s Le Temple d'Honneur in 
which a marriage is guardedly forecast. Unhappily, one or more 
leaves at the end of the archetype manuscript of Chaucer’s poem 
were lost before other copies were made from it, so that the con- 
jecture cannot be finally verified, but it offers a much needed clue 
to the meaning, which had previously been rashly connected with 
Dante’s Divina Commedia. Written in octosyllabic couplets, like 
the Romaunt of the Rose, it shows Chaucer already possessed of 
the conversational ease which marks his later work, but the ease 
tempted him to extend the poem to a length out of keeping with 
his subject, and it is best known by the few lines in which he talks 
about himself. The Parlement of Foules, written in seven-line 
stanzas, commemorating the delay of over a year in the celebra- 
tion of the marriage, and full of gaiety and humour, is in much 
better proportion. 

Besides these two poems Chaucer about this time produced 
his most important prose work, the translation of the De Con- 
solatione Philosophiae of Boethius. Reminiscences of this helped 
to enrich many of his subsequent poems and inspired five of his 
shorter pieces (The Former Age, Fortune, Truth, Gentilesse and 
Lak of Stidfastnesse), but the translation itself cannot be counted 
a success. To borrow Chaucer’s own phrase, his “English was 
insufficient” to reproduce such difficult Latin. The translation is 
often barely intelligible without the original, and it is only here 
and there that it flows with any ease or rhythm. 

Troilus and Criseyde. — A snatch of abuse of his scrivener 
shows that the translation of Boethius and Troilus and Criseyde 
were being copied for circulation at the same time and in the 
Troilus, after a good many half -successes, Chaucer achieved a 
great artistic triumph. He follows Boccaccio’s Filostrato step 
by step, but he, does not follow it as a mere translator. He had 
done his duty manfully for St. Cecyle, Grisilde and Constance, 


whom hi was forbidden by the conventions of his originals to 
clothe with complete flesh and blood. In this great story of love 
and betrayal there were no such restrictions, and the characters, 
which Boccaccio’s treatment left thin and conventional, became 
in Chaucer’s hands convincingly human. No other English poem 
is so instinct with the glory and tragedy of youth, and in the 
details of the story Chaucer’s gifts of vivid colouring, of humour 
and pity, are all at their highest. Troilus and Criseyde is written 
in seven-line stanzas; for re-telling from the Teseide the story of 
Palamon and Arcyte Chaucer used for the first time decasyllabic 
couplets, for which Guillaume Machault had provided him with 
I a French model, with a great gain in swiftness and compression. 
The story has not the poignant interest of the Troilus (it is 
probably the “comedye” which in the epilogue to the earlier 
poems Chaucer promised to write), but Chaucer’s skill is again at 
its highest. This time, while he takes Boccaccio’s plot, he takes 
only as much of it as he wants, and what he takes he heightens 
and humanizes with the same skill as he had shown in transform- 
ing the Filostrato. Of the individual characters Theseus himself, 
the arbiter of the story, is developed as notably as Sir Pandarus 
in the Troilus, while the fair Emilye and her two lovers-at-first- 
sight receive just as much individuality as they can be given with- 
out burdening the story with a greater intensity than it will bear. 
With what revision we know not, the story was fitted into the 
Canterbury Tales and assigned to the chivalrous Knight ; but that 
it was written soon after Troilus and the translation of Boethius, 
and before the Legende of Good Women (in which it is men- 
tioned), should not be doubted, though other theories have been 
proposed. 

When the Teseide had been used, Chaucer had no more Italian 
stories to translate and he turned to his Latin materials to compile 
a lectionary of Cupid’s Saints for presentation to the queen. To 
atone for his portrayal of the disloyalty of Criseyde he accepted 
as a penance the painting of 19 women faithful to love, with 
Alcestis as their queen, enriching his scheme with a delightful 
prologue (extant in two rather widely differing forms) into which 
he introduces touches about his worship of the Deity and the 
controversy between the partisans of the Flower and the Leaf 
from his French friends, Froissart and Deschamps. Of the stories 
of constant women, those of Dido and Cleopatra are fully worthy 
of him. When, however, he had written eight and part of a ninth 
he wearied of the monotony of his theme, which he was beginning 
to treat with scant respect, and broke off. 

Canterbury Tales. — Chaucer’s failure to complete the scheme 
of the Legende of Good Women may have been partly due to the 
attractions of the Canterbury Tales, which were probably taken 
up in immediate succession to it. His guardianship of two Kentish 
wards, his justiceship of the peace, his representing the county in 
the parliament of 1386, his commissionership of the river-bank 
between Greenwich and Woolwich, all make it easy to under- 
stand his dramatic use of the merry crowds he saw on the Canter- 
bury road, without supposing him to have had recourse to Boc- 
caccio’s Decameron, a book which there is no proof of his having 
seen. The pilgrims whom he imagines to have assembled at the 
Tabard inn in Southwark, where Harry Bailey was host, are said to 
have numbered “wel nyne and twenty in a company,” and the Pro- 
logue gives full-length sketches (at least some of which Prof. 
Manly, in his New Light on Chaucer, h^s shown to have been 
drawn from life) of a Knight, a Squire (his son), and their Yeo- 
man; of a Prioress, Monk, Friar, Oxford Clerk, and Parson, with 
two disreputable hangers-on of the church, a Summoner, and a 
Pardoner; of a Serjeant-at-Law and a Doctor of Physic, and of 
a Franklin, or country gentleman. Merchant, Shipman, Miller, 
Cook, Manciple, Reeve, Ploughman (the Parson’s brother) and 
the ever-famous Wife of Bath. Five London burgesses are 
described in a group, and a Nun and Priest (altered possibly in 
a moment of hopefulness by Chaucer himself, to “priestes three”) 
are mentioned as in attendance on the Prioress. Each of these, 
with Chaucer himself making the 29th, was pledged to tell two 
tales, but including one second attempt and a tale told by the Yeo- 
man of a Canon, who overtakes the pilgrims on the road, we have 
only 20 finished stories, two unfinished and two interrupted ones. 
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As in the case of the Legende of Good Women, our loss is not so 
much that of the additional stories as of the completed framework. 
The wonderful character sketches of the Prologue are carried yet 
farther by the Talks on the Road which link the different tales, 
and two of these Talks, in which the Wife of Bath and the Par- 
doner respectively edify the company, have the importance of 
separate Tales, but between the Tales that have come down to us 
there are seven links missing, and it was left to a later and weaker 
hand to narrate, in the “Tale of Beryn,” the adventures of the 
pilgrims at Canterbury. 

The reference to the Lyf of Seynt Cecyle in the prologue to 
the Legende of Good Women gives external proof that Chaucer 
included earlier work in the scheme of the Canterbury Tales, and 
mention has been made of other stories which are indisputably 
early, while in the case of at least two, the Clerk’s tale of Grisilde 
and the Monk’s tragedies, there is evidence of early work being 
revised and supplemented. It is fortunately impossible to separate 
the prologue to the charmingly told story of “yonge Hugh of 
Lincoln” from the tale itself, and with the “quod sche” in the sec- 
ond line as proof that Chaucer was here writing specially for his 
Prioress we are forbidden to limit the new stories to any one 
metre or tone. There can be no doubt, however, that what may 
be called the Tales of the Churls (Miller, Reeve, Summoncr, 
Friar, etc.), and the conversational outpourings of the Pardoner 
and Wife of Bath, form, with the immortal Prologue, the most 
important and distinctive additions to the older work. In these, 
and in the Pardoner’s story of Death and the Three Revellers, 
and the Nun’s Priest’s masterly handling of the fable of the 
Cock and Fox, both of them free from the grossness which marks 
the others, Chaucer takes stories which could have been told 
in a short p)age of prose and elaborates them with all the skill 
in narration which he had sedulously cultivated. The conjugal 
reminiscences of the Wife of Bath and the Reeve’s Tale with its 
abominable climax (lightened a little by Aleyn’s farewell, lines 
316-319) are among the great things in Chaucer, as surely as 
Troilus and Palamon and Arcyte and the Prologue. They help 
notably to give him the width of range which may certainly be 
claimed for him. 

In or soon after 1391 Chaucer wrote in prose for an ii-year- 
old reader, whom he addresses as “Litel Lowis my son,” a treatise 
on the u.se of the Astrolabe, its short prologue being the prettiest 
specimen of his prose. The wearisome tale of “Melibee and his 
wyf Prudence,” which was perhaps as much admired in English as 
it had been in Latin and French, may have been translated at any 
time. The sermon on Penitence, used as the Parson’s Tale, was 
probably the work of his old age. “Envoys” to his friends Scogan 
and Bukton, a translation of some balades by Sir Otes de Gran- 
son, and the Compkynt to his Purs complete the record of his 
minor poctr>\ \Ve have his own statement that in his youth he had 
written many Balades, Roundels and Virelayes in honour of Love, 
and the two songs embedded respectively in the Parlement of 
Foules and the Prologue to the Legende of Good Women are 
charming and musical. His extant shorter poems, however, 
whether early or late, offer no excuse for claiming high rank for 
him as a lyrist. He had very little sheer singing power, and 
though there are fine lines in his short poems, witness the famous 
‘‘Flee fro the prees and dwell with soothfastnesse,” they lack the 
sustained concentration of great work. From the drama, again, 
Chaucer was cut off, and it is idle to argue from the innumerable 
dramatic touches in his poems and his gift of characterization as 
to what he might have done had he lived two centuries later. His 
own age delighted in stories, and he gave it the stories it demanded 
invested with a humanity, a grace and strength which place him 
among the world’s greatest narrative poets, and which bring the 
England of his own day, with all the colour and warmth of life, 
wonderfully near to his readers. 

The part played by Chaucer in the development of the English 
language has often been overrated. He neither corrupted it, as 
u^ to be said, jjy introducing French words which it would other- 
wise have avoided, nor bore any such part in fixing it as was after- 
wards played by the translators of the Bible. The practical iden- 
tity of Chaucer’s language with that of Gower shows that both 


merely used the best English of their day with the care and slightly 
conservative tendency which befitted poets. Chaucer’s service to 
the English language lies in his decisive success having made it 
impossible for any later English poet to attain fame, as Gower 
had done, by writing alternatively in Latin and French. 

Chaucer borrowed both his stanza forms and his “deca- 
syllabic” couplets (mostly with an extra syllable at the end of 
the line) from Guillaume Machault, and his music, like that of his 
French master and his successors, depends very largely on assign- 
ing to every syllable its full value, and more especially on the due 
pronunciation of the final -e. The slower movement of change 
in Scotland allowed time for Chaucer to exercise a potent in- 
fluence on Scottish poetry, but in England this final -e, to which 
most of the earlier grammatical forms by Chaucer’s time had been 
reduced, itself fell rapidly into disuse during the 15th century, his 
disciples, Hoccleve and Lidgate, quickly lost touch with his 
rhythms and successive copyists reduced his text to a state in 
which it was only by accident that lines could be scanned correctly. 
For fully three centuries his reputation was sustained solely by 
his narrative power, his warmest panegyrists betraying no con- 
sciousness that they were praising one of the greatest technical 
masters of poetry. Even when thus maimed, however, his works 
found readers and lovers in every generation, and every improve- 
ment in his text has set his fame on a surer basis. 

Bidliographv. — The Canterbury Tales have always been Chaucer’s 
most popular work, and, including fragments, upwards of Oo 15th 
century manuscripts of it still survive. Two thin volumes of his 
minor poems were among the little quartos which Caxton printed 
by way of advertisement immediately on his return to England; 
the Canterbury Tales and Boethius followed in 1478, Troilus and a 
second edition of the Talcs in 1483, the llous of Fame in 1484. The 
Canterbury Tales were subsequently printed in 1492 (Pynson), 1498 
(de Worde) and 1526 (Pynson); Troilus in 1517 (de Worde) and 
1526 (Pynson) ; the Hous of Fame in 1526 (Pynson) ; the Parlement 
of Foules in 1326 (Pynson) and 1530 (de Worde), and the Mars^ 
Venus and Envoy to Bukton by Julyan Notary about 1500. Pynson’s 
three issues in 1526 almost amounted to a collected edition, but 
the first to which the title The Workes of Geffray Chaucer was 
given was that edited by William Thynnc in 1532 for Thomas 
Godfray. Of this there was a new edition in 1542 for John Rcyncs 
and William Bonham, and an undated reprint a few years later for 
Bonham, Kele, Petit and Toye, each of whom put his name on part 
of the edition. In 1561 a reprint, with numerous additions, edited 
by John Stowe, was printed by J. Kyngston for J. Wight, and this 
was re-edited, with fresh additions by Thomas Speght, in 1398 for 
G. Bishop and again in 1602 for Adam Islip. In 1687 there was an 
anonymous reprint, and in 1721 John Urry produced the last and 
worst of the folios. By this time the paraphrasers were already at 
work, Dry den rewriting the tales of the Knight, the Nun’s Priest 
and the Wife of Bath, and Pope the Merchant’s. In 1737 (reprinted 
in 1740) the Prologue and Knight’s Tale were edited (anonymou.sly) 
by Thomas Morel! “from the most authentic manuscripts,” and 
here, though by dint of much violence and with many mistakes, 
Chaucer’s lines were for the first time in print given in a form in 
w'hich they could be .scanned. This promise of better things was 
fulfilled by a fine edition of the Canterbu^v Tales (1775-78), in 
which Thomas Tyrwhitt’s scholarly in.stii ts produced a compara- 
tively good text from second-rate manuscript.; and accompanied it 
with valuable illustrative notes. The next edition of any importance 
was that edited by Thomas Wright for the Percy Society in 1848-51, 
based on the erratic but valuable British Museum manuscript Harley 
7,334. In 1866 Richard Morris re-edited this text in a more scholarly 
manner for the Aldine edition of the British Poets. 

In 1868 the foundation of the Chaucer Society, with Dr. Furnivall 
as its director and cnief worker, and Henry Bradshaw as a leading 
spirit, led to the publication of a six-text edition of the Canterbury 
Tales, and the consequent discovery that a manuscript belonging 
to the earl of Ellesmere, though undoubtedly “edited,” contained 
the best available text. The Chaucer Society also printed the best 
manuscripts of Troilus and Crisevde and of all the minor poems, 
and thus cleared the way for the “Oxford” Chaucer, edited by 
Prof. Skeat, with a wealth of annotation, for the Clarendon Press 
in 1894, the text of which was used for the splendid folio printed 
two years later by William Morris at the Kelmscott Press, with 
illustrations by Sir Edward Burne-Jones. A supplementary volume 
of the Oxford edition, entitled Chaucerian and other Pieces, issued 
by Prof. Skeat in 1897, contains the prose and verse which his 
early publishers and editors, from Pynson and Thynne onwards, 
included among his Works by way of illustration, but which had 
gradually come to be regarded as forming part of his text. Many of 
these pieces have now been traced to other authors, and their exclusion 
has helped to^rlear not only Chaucer’s text but also his biography, 
which used (as in the “Life” published by William Godwin in two 
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quarto volumes in 1803) to be encumbered with inferences from 
works now known not to be Chaucer’s, notably the Testameni of 
Love written by Thomas Usk. See Eleanor P. Hammond, Chaucer; 
a Bibliographical Manual (1909) ; J. S. P. Tatlock and A. G. Kennedy, 
A Concordance to the Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer and to 
the Romaunt of tht Rose (Carnegie Institute, Washington, 1027)- 

(A. W. P.) 

CHAUDESAIGUES, a village of central France, in the de- 
partment of Cantal, at the foot of the mountains of Aubrac, 
19 m. S.S.W. of St. Flour. Pop. (1926) 870. It has hot mineral 
springs, which at their maximum rank as the hottest in France. 
The water, which contains bicarbonate of soda, is employed 
medicinally, and also for washing fleeces, incubating eggs and 
various other economic purposes; and it furnishes a ready means 
of heating the houses of the town during winter. In the immediate 
neighbourhood is the cold chalybeate spring of Condamine. The 
warm springs were known to the Romans, and are mentioned by 
Sidonius Apollinaris. 

CHAUFFEUR. In its anglicized sense, the common name 
for a professional driver of a motor-vehicle. The word is French 
(from chauffer^ to heat) and, primarily used for a man in charge 
of a forge or furnace, came to describe a stoker on a locomotive 
or steamship. 

CHAULIAC, GUY DE (Guido de Cauliaco) (^. 1300- 
1368), French surgeon, was born at Chauliac (Auvergne). He 
studied at Toulouse, Montpellier and Paris, and then went to 
Bologna to study anatomy under Nicolo Bertuccio. Chauliac was 
one of the most learned men of his time, and his book, Chirurgia 
magna (1363), passed through many translations and was for a 
long time the standard work on the subject. It was first printed 
in French at Lyons in 1478 (modern ed. by E. Nicaise, Paris 
1890). Guy died on July 25, 1368, at Avignon, where he was 
physician to the pope. He operated for hernia and cataract, which 
had hitherto been treated mainly by charlatans, and has left a 
description of the narcotic inhalation given to patients. 

See the introduction by £. Nicaise to his edition of Guy’s La Grande 
Chirurgic (1890), with bibliography. 

CHAULIEU, GUILLAUME AMFRYE DE (1639- 
1720), French poet and wit, was born at Fontenay, Normandy. 
His father, maitre des comptes of Rouen, sent him to study at 
the College de Navarre. Louis Joseph, duke of Vendome, and 
his brother Philippe, grand prior of the Knights of Malta in 
France, at that time had a joint establishment at the Temple, 
where they gathered round them a very gay and reckless circle. 
Chaulieu received the abbey of Aumate and other benefices from 
the duke ; and became the constant companion and adviser of the 
two princes. He made an expedition to Poland in the suite of 
the marquis de Bethune, but returned to Paris without securing 
any advancement. In bis later years Chaulieu spent much time 
at the little court of the duchesse du Maine at Sceaux. There he 
became the trusted and devoted friend of Mdlle. Delaunay. 
Among his poems the b. st known are “Fontenay” and “La Re- 
traite.” 

Chaulieu’s works were edited, with those of his friend the marquis 
de la Fare, in 1714, 1750 and i774* also C. A. Sainte-Beuve, 
Causeries du lundU vol. i.; and Lettres inidites (1850}, with a notice 
by Raymond, marquis de Berenger. 

CHAUMETTE, PIERRE GASPARD (1763-1794), 

French revolutionary, was bom at Nevers on May 24, 1763, 
Until the Revolution he lived a somewhat wandering life, inter- 
esting himself particularly in botany. He was a student of medi- 
cine at Paris in 1790, became one of the orators of the club of 
the Cordeliers, and contributed anonymously to the Rdvolutiotis 
de Paris. As member of the insurrectionary Commune of Aug. 
10, 1792, he was delegated to visit the prisons, with full power 
to arrest suspects. He was elected president of the Commune, 
defending the municipality in that capacity at the bar of the 
Convention on Oct. 31, 1792. Chaumette was one of the ring- 
leaders in the attacks of May 31 and of June 2, 1793, on the 
Girondists, towards whom he showed himself relentless. He was 
one of the promoters of the worship of Reason, and on Nov. 10, 
1793, he presented the goddess to the Convention in the guise 
of an actress. On the 23rd he obtained a decree dosing all the 


churches^ of Paris, and placing the priests under strict surveil- 
lance; but on the 25th he retraced his steps and obtained from 
the Commune the free exercise of worship. Robespierre had him 
accused with the H6berti8ts; he was arrested, imprisoned in the 
Luxembourg, condemned by the Revolutionary tribunal and exe- 
cuted on April 13, 1794. Chaumette was an ardent social re- 
former; he secured the abolition of corporal punishment in the 
schools, the suppression of lotteries, of houses of ill-fame and of 
obscene literature; he instituted reforms in the hospitals, and in- 
sisted on the honours of public burial for the poor. 

See Mimoires de Chaumette sur la Rivolution du 10 aoUt 1792, 
ed., with biographical intro, by F. A. Auiard (1893). 

CHAUMONT, a town of eastern France, capital of the de- 
partment of Haute-Mame, a railway junction 163 m. E.S.E. 
of Paris on the main line of the Eastern railway to Belfort. Pop. 
(1926) 12,892. Chaumont is situated on high ground at the 
confluence of the Marne and Suize. It received a charter from 
the counts of Champagne in 1190. The church of St. Jean- 
Baptiste dates from the 13th century, the choir and lateral 
chapels belonging to the 15th and i6th. The sculptured tri- 
forium (15th century), the spiral staircase in the transept and a 
Holy Sepulchre are of interest. The Tour Hautefeuille (a keep 
of the nth century) is the principal relic of a ch&teau of the 
counts of Champagne; the rest of the site is occupied by the law 
courts. In 1814 Great Britain, Austria, Russia and Prussia 
concluded at Chaumont the treaty by which they bound them- 
selves not to conclude a separate peace and to prosecute the 
Napoleonic war to a successful issue. Chaumont is the seat of 
a prefect and of a court of assizes, and has tribunals of first in- 
stance and of commerce. The main industries are glove-making 
and leather-dressing. The town has trade in grain, iron (mined 
in the vicinity) and leather. 

CHAUNCEY, ISAAC (1772-1840), American naval com- 
mander, was born at Black Rock, Conn., Feb. 20, 1772. He was 
brought up in the merchant service, and entered the U.S. Navy 
as a lieutenant in 1798. The most active period of his life was 
that of his command on the Great Lakes during the War of 1812. 
He took the command at Sackett’s harbor on Lake Ontario in Oc- 
tober 1812. Commodore Chauncey brought from 400 to 500 offi- 
cers and men with him, and local resources for building being 
abundant, he had by November formed a squadron of ten vessels, 
with which he attacked the Canadian port, York, taking it in April 
1813. The Americans had the advantage of commanding greater 
resources for shipbuilding. Sir James Yeo began by blockading 
Sackett’s harbor in the early part of 1814, but when the American 
squadron was ready he was compelled to retire by the disparity of 
the forces. Commodore Chauncey was now able to blockade the 
British flotilla at Kingston. During his later years he served as 
commissioner of the Navy, and was president of the board of 
naval commissioners from 1833 tiB his death at Washington, Feb. 
27, 1840. 

. See Roosevelt’s War of xSia (1882) ; and A. T. Mahan, Sea Power 
in Us Relations to the War of i8ta (1905) ; also see £. Channing, 
History of the VnUed States, vol. iv. (1926). 

CHAUNCYy CHARLES (1592-1672), president of Harvard 
college, was bom at Yardley-Bury, England, in Nov. 1592, and at- 
tended Trinity college, Cambridge. He was in turn vicar at Ware 
and at Marston St. Lawrence, but twice incurred censure from the 
authorities for nonconformity. His formal, recantation in Feb. 
1637 caused him lasting self-reproach. In this same year he emi- 
grated to America, where he was an associate pastor at Plymouth, 
then pastor at Scituate (Mass.), and, from 1654 until his death, 
president of Harvard college. He died on Feb. 19, 1672. Accord- 
ing to Mather, he was “a most incomparable scholar.” His writ- 
ings include: The Plain Doctrine of the Justification of a Sinner 
in the Sight of Cod (1659) and AntisynodaUa Scripta Americana 
(1662). 

His great-grandson, Charles Chatocy (1705-1787), a prom- 
inent American theologian, was bora in Boston (Jkfass.), on Jan. 
1, 1705, and graduated at Harvard in 1721. In 1727 he was chosen 
as the coUea^e of Thomas Foxcroft in the First Church of 
Boston, continuing as pastor imtil lus death. He condemned 
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the “Great Awakening’’ as an outbreak of emotional extravagance 
in his sermon Enthusiasm, and in his Seasonable Thoughts on the 
State of Religion in New England (1743), written in answer to 
Jonathan Edwards’ Sofne Thoughts Concerning the Present Re- 
vival of Religion in New England (1742). Before and during the 
War of Independence he ardently supported the patriot party. 
He died in Boston on Feb. 10, 1787. His publications include: 
Salvation of All Men, Illustrated and Vindicated as a Scripture 
Doctrine (17S2) and Five Dissertations on the Fall and its Con- 
sequences (1785)- 

For Charles Chauncy see Cotton Mather’s Magnolia Christi Ameri- 
cana (1702) and W. C. Fowler’s Memorials of the Chauncy s (1858). 
For the younger Chauncy see P. L. Ford’s privately printed Bibliotheca 
Chaunciana (1884), and Williston Walker’s Ten New England Leaders 
(1901). 

CHAUNY, a town of northern France in the department of 
Aisne, 19 m. S. by W. of St. Quentin by rail. Pop. (1926) 9,000. 
The town is situated on the Oise (which here becomes navigable) 
and at the junction of the canal of St. Quentin with the lateral 
canal of the Oise. It contains mirror-polishing works, chemical 
works and metal foundries. It was the scene of much fighting 
in the Hundred Years’ War. 

CHAUSSES. Mediaeval protective leg-harness or mail hose. 
Modem French chausse: stocking, hose. The term also refers to 
light pantaloons covering the hips, legs and feet. 

CHAUTAUQUA, an unincorporated village of Chautauqua 
county. New York, U.S.A., in a township of the same name, on the 
west shore of Chautauqua lake, a beautiful body of water 1,300ft. 
above sea-level, 17m. long and 3m. across at its greatest width. 
It is served by motor-coach and electric lines, connecting with 
railways at Westfield and Jamestown, at either end of the lake. 
The resident population of the toWn in 1925 (State census) was 
3,963. The village contains the campus, buildings and equipment 
of the Chautauqua institution. 

CHAUVIGNY, a town of western France in the department 
of Vienne, 20 m. E. of Poitiers by rail. Pop. (1926) 2,515. The 
town is finely situated overlooldng the Vienne, and has two 
interesting Romanesque churches, both restored in modem times. 
It was a strong fortress in the middle ages, and still possesses 
the ruins of no less than five castles, the chief of which is the 
Chateau Baronnial (11th and 15th centuries) the old seat of the 
bishops of Poitiers, who were lords of Chauvigny. 

CHAUVINISM, a term for unreasonable and exaggerated 
patriotism, the French equivalent of “Jingoism.” The word origi- 
nally signified idolatry of Napoleon, being taken from a much- 
wounded veteran, Nicholas Chauvin, who, by his adoration of 
the emperor, became the type of blind enthusiasm for military 
glory. 

CHAUX DE PONDS, LA, an industrial town in the Swiss 
canton of Neuchatel, about 19m. by rail N.W. of Ncuchitel, at a 
height of about 3,250ft. in a valley of the same name in the Jura. 
Pop. (1920) 37,708; mainly Protestant (29,420) and French- 
speaking; of the 6,436 “Catholics” the majority are “Old Cath- 
olics.” It is a centre of the watch-making industry. There arc 
schools of watch-making and of industrial art. 

See Diet, hist, et biogr, de la Suisse, ii. 

CHAVANTEAN, a small independent linguistic stock of 
South American Indians, so called from the Chavantes or Cain- 
gangs, its most important tribe. The Chavantean tribes are found 
to-day on the upper Parana and Lower Paranapanema rivers, in 
the state of Sao Paulo, Brazil. They formerly occupied a some - 1 
what larger territory. These Chavantes are to be carefully dis- 
tinguished from the tribe of the same name in the States of Goyaz 
and Matto Grosso, who belong to the Ges stock. The Cha- 
vantes are quite dark-skinned, rather timid hunting folk, of very 
primitive culture. They are very little known. Both sexes wear 
small bast breech-clouts, but no other clothing. Their dwellings 
are tiny thatched huts, and their weapons the bow and spear. 
They have no pottery or textiles. 

See H. von Ihering, The Anthropology of the State of 5 . Paulo, 
Brazil (2nd ed. S. Paulo, 1906). 

CHAVASSE, FRANCIS JAMES (1846-1928), the son 
of Thomas Chavasse, of Sutton Coldfietd, and brother of Sir 
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Thomas Chavasse, the Binniiigham surgeon, was bom on Sept. 
27, 1846. He was educated privately, and later at Corpus Christi 
college, Oxford. He was ordained in 1870, and in 1878 became 
vicar of St. Peter-le-Bailey, Oxford, and a year later principal of 
WycliSe hall. In 1900, on the resignation of Dr. J. C. Ryle, the 
first bishop of Liverpool, Chavasse was appointed to the vacant 
see. He was remarkable for his ability in finding common in- 
terests for people of very different types and bolding very dif- 
ferent views, and in bringing them together to work for a common 
purpose. This gift proved invaluable in the execution of the 
great scheme for the building of Liverpool cathedral (on the 
plans designed by Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, R.A.) with which his 
name will always be associated. He resigned his bishopric in 1923, 
owing to his advanced years, and died on March 11, 1928. 

CHAVES, a town of northern Portugal, in the district of Villa 
Real, 8m. S. of the Spanish frontier. Pop. (1911), 6,820. Chaves 
is the ancient Aquae Flaviae, famous for its hot saline springs, 
which are still in use. A fine Roman bridge of 18 arches spans the 
Tamega. Chaves was long one of the principal frontier fortresses, 
and may derive its present name from the position which makes it 
I the “keys” (ckaves) of the north. One of its churches contains 
j the tomb of Alphonso I. of Portugal (1139-85). 

I CHE^LE, a small town in the urban district of Cheadle and 
I Gatley, in ChesUre, England, 6m. S. of Manchester. Pop. (1921), 
8,845. The name occurs in the formerly separate villages of 
Cheadle Hulme, Cheadle Bulkeley and Cheadle Moseley. Cheadle 
is one of the numerous townships of modem growth which fringe 
the southern boundaries of Manchester, and practically form sub- 
urbs of that city. Stockport lies immediately to the east. There 
are cotton printing and bleaching works in the locality. 

CHEADLE, market town of north Staffordshire, England, 
13 m. N.N.E. of Stafford, on the L.M.S.R. Pop. (1921) 6,178. 
The Roman Catholic church of St. Giles, with a lofty spire, was 
designed by Pugin and erected in 1846. There are collieries in 
the neighbourhood, and silk and other textile works in the town. 
Metal-working is also carried on. 

CHEATING, “the fraudulently obtaining the property of 
another by any deceitful practice not amounting to felony, which 
practice is of such a nature that it directly affects, or may directly 
affect, the public at large” (Stephen, Digest of Criminal Law). 
Cheating is cither a common law or statutory offence, and is 
punishable as a misdemeanour. An indictment for cheating at 
common law is of comparatively rare occurrence, and the statutory 
crime usually presents itself in the form of obtaining money by 
false pretences (q.v.). 

CHEBICHEV, PAPNUTIY LVOVICH (1821-1894), 

after N. I. Lobachevskiy, the most distinguished of Russian 
mathematicians, was bom at Borovsk on May 26, 1821. Educated 
at the University of Moscow in 1859, he became professor of 
mathematics in the University of St. Petersburg, a position from 
which he retired in 1880. He became a correspondent in i860, 
and in 1874 associe itranger of the Institute of France. He was 
also a foreign member of the Royal Society of London. In 1841 
he published a valuable paper, “Sur la convergence de la serie de 
Taylor,” in Crelle's Journal. He wrote much on prime numbers; 
in one paper (“Sur les nombres premiers,” 1850) he established 
the existence of limits within which must be comprised the sura 
of the logarithms of the primes inferior to a given number. He 
devoted much attention to the problem of obtaining rectilinear 
motion by linkage. The “Chebichev’s parallel motion” is a three- 
bar linkage, which gives a very close approximation to exact 
rectilinear motion, but he failed to devise one producing true 
rectilinear motion. Such a linkage was discovered by one of his 
pupils, Lipkin, who, however, had been anticipated by A. Peau* 
cellier. His mathematical writings cover a wide range of subjects, 
such as the theory of probabilities, quadratic forms, theory of 
integrals, gearings, the construction of geographical maps, etc. 
He also published a Traiti de la Marie des nombres. He died at 
St. Petersburg on Dec. 8, 1894. 

CHEBOYGAN, a city of Michigan, U.S.A., on south channel 
of the Strait t»f Mackinac, at the mouth of the Cheboygan river; 
a port of entry and the cotmty seat of Cheboygan coimty. It is on 
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Federal highways 23 and 27, and is served by the Michigan Central I cavems;tof which Cox’s and Gough’s are best known. The remains 


and the Detroit and Mackinac railways^ and by lake steamers dur- 
ing the navigation season. The population in 1920 was 5,642. 
Cheboygan is in the heart of the summer resort region of northern 
Michigan, and is surrounded by a farming, stock-raising and fruit- 
growing country. The city has sundry manufacturing industries, 
and is an important fishing port, shipping 3,000,000 lb. of fish to 
eastern markets in 1927. There are large silver fox farm^ near by. 
The commerce of the port declined from the peak of 700,998 tons 
in 1898 to 36,340 tons in 1925. Cheboygan (at first called Duncan 
and later Inverness) was settled in 1846, and chartered as a city 
in 1889. 

CHECHEN AUTONOMOUS AREA. A district in the 
North Caucasian area of the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Re- 
public, created an autonomous area in Nov. 1920. Area, 10,015 
sq.km. Pop. (1926), 311,005, entirely rural. It consists mainly 
of the densely wooded slopes of the northern Caucasus, and ex- 
tends from the Caucasus to the Terek river, and from Ingushetia 
to Dagestan. The naphtha region of Grozny, which lies in the 
area, forms a separate province and its area and population are 
not included in the figures given above, though the Chechen area 
is administered from the town of Grozny. In the north the 
forest thins out and its place is taken by steppe with chestnut 
brown soil, less fertile than the black earth, but suitable for 
agriculture in years of good rainfall. Thd latter varies in quantity 
in the north, but is more abundant on the southern hill slopes. 
The density of population is about 30 per sq.km. ; the Chechens 
are the most numerous of the native hill tribes in the North- 
Caucasian area, forming 2-7% of the total population. The 
Chechen, Tchetchen (or Khists [Kisti], as they are called by 
the Georgians) call themselves ‘‘Nakhtche” (people). They 
fought fiercely against Russian aggression under Dafid Beg, Oman 
Khan and Shamyl, in the i8th century, and under Khazi-Mollah 
in the 19th century. Many of them migrated to Armenia in 1859, 
after the surrender of their chieftain Shamyl. They are Moham- 
medans, and they are governed by popular assembly in each 
commune, every man considering himself free and equal to his 
neighbour. Towards the north settled agriculture has been in- 
troduced by Russian immigrants and winter wheat, millet, oats 
and barley are grown. Working cattle are used in preference to 
horses. But, in the southern hill oak, beech, birch and pine forest 
and alpine pasture area, the Chechens are hunters or nomad 
herdsmen, taking their goats and sheep to the high meadows 
in the spring, and descending in autumn to the lower, more shel- 
tered areas. They sow oats and barley under great difficulties, 
often having to remove the stones brought down by the spring 
floods from their tiny cultivated patches, and even in summer 
snow may fall. Their goats supply them with milk, and their 
sheep with meat, leather and wool; koustar (peasant) industries 
include spinning, weaving, preparing leather and the making of 
knives and daggers. Bees are kept and a saw-milling industry 
is being introduced; three new saw-mills were built in 1926-27. 
Cultural life is at a low level: there is a high percentage of 
illiteracy, and this, combined with the absence of roads and the 
impossibility of using the mountain streams (the Sunzha and 
Argun and their tributaries) for passenger navigation, makes 
cultural and economic progress difficult. Many mountain Che- 
chens live in windowless hovels of mud and stone in the winter, 
and, in the summer, on the Alpine pastures, improvise shelters 
from boughs. The two main roads are from Grozny to Shatoi 
on the Argun river, and a road farther east almost parallel to it, 
passing south into Dagestan. There is telegraphic communication 
along these roads. From Gydermes junction a loop of the Cas- 
pian-Black sea railway passes through Grozny to Beslan, from 
which a branch goes to Vladikavkaz. 

CHECKERS, the name by which the game of draughts (q.v.) 
is known in America. The origin of the name is the same as that 
of ‘‘chess” (q.v,). 

CHEDDAR, town, Somersetshire, England, 22m. S.W. of 
Bristol by G.W.R. Pop. (1921) 2,007. To the west lies the low 
Axe valley, to the east rise immediately southwe^ the Mendip 
cliffs (6oo-8ooft.) of Cheddar gorge, with beautiful stalactitic 


discovered in the caves and elsewhere in the neighbourhood give 
evidence of prehistoric and Roman settlements at Cheddar (Cedre, 
Chedare)y which was a convenient trade centre. The manor of 
Cheddar was a royal demesne in Saxon times, and the witenage- 
mot was held there in 966 and 968. It was granted by John in 
1204 to Hugh, archdeacon of Wells. The bishop of Bath and Wells 
granted it to the king in 1553. It is now owned by the marquis of 
Bath. By a charter of 1231 extensive liberties in the manor of 
Cheddar were granted to Bishop Joceline, who in 1235 obtained 
the right to hold a weekly market and fair. By a charter of 
Edward III. (1337) Cheddar was removed from the king’s forest 
of Mendip. The market was discontinued about 1690. Fairs are 
now held on May 4 and Oct. 29 under the original grants. The 
name of Cheddar is given to a well-known species of cheese (see 
Dairy), the manufacture of which began in the 17th century in 
the town and neighbourhood. 

CHEDUBA or MAN-AUN6, an island in the Bay of 
Bengal, situated 10 m. from the coast of Arakan, between 18® 
40' and 18® 56' N., and between 93® 31' and 93® 50' E. It forms 
part of the Kyaukpyu district of Arakan. It extends about 20 m. 
in length from north to south, and 17 m. from east to west, and 
its area of 220 sq.m, supports a population of nearly 30,000. 
The channel between the island and the mainland is navigable 
for boats, but not for large vessels. The surface of the interior 
is richly diversified by hill and dale, and in the southern portion 
some of the heights exceed a thousand feet in elevation. There 
are various indications of former volcanic activity, and along 
the coast are earthy cones covered with green-sward, from which 
issue springs of muddy water emitting bubbles of gas. Copper, 
iron and silver ore have been discovered ; but the island is chiefly 
noted for its petroleum wells. The inhabitants of the island are 
mainly Maghs. Cheduba fell to the Burmese in the latter part 
of the 18th century, and was taken by the British in 1S24. 

CHEERING, the uttering or making of sounds encouraging, 
stimulating or exciting to action, indicating approval or acclaiming 
or welcoming persons, announcements of events and the like. 
The word “cheer” meant originally face, countenance, expression 
(Low Lat. cara)y and was at first qualified with epithets, both of 
joy and sorrow; compare “She thanked Dyomede for alle . . . 
his gode chere” (Chaucer, Troylus) with “If they sing , , . ’tis 
with so dull a cheere” (Shakespeare, Sonnets^ xcvii.). An early 
transference in meaning was to hospitality or entertainment, and 
hence to food and drink, “good cheer.” The sense of a shout of 
encouragement or applause is a late use. 

Of the different words or sounds that are used in cheering, 
“hurrah,” though now generally looked on as the typical British 
form of cheer, is found in various forms in German, Scandinavian, 
Russian (wrd), French (houra)\ it is probably onomatopoeic in 
origin. The German hoch, the French vive, Italian and Spanish 
viva, evviva, are cries rather of acclamation than encouragement. 
The Japanese shout, banzai, became familiar during the Russo- 
Japanese War. In reports of parliamentary debates “cheers” 
indicates that approval was shown by emphatic utterances of 
“hear hear.” Cheering may be tumultuous or it may be conducted 
rhythmically by prearrangement, as in the case of the “Hip-hip- 
hip” by way of introduction to a simultaneous “hurrah.” 

Rhythmical cheering has been developed to its greatest extent 
in America in the college yells, which may be regarded as a de- 
velopment of the primitive war-cry. The original yells of Harvard 
and Yale are identical in form, being composed of rah (abbrevia- 
tion of hurrah) nine times repeated, shouted in unison with the 
name of the university at the end. The Yale cheer is given faster 
than that of Harvard. Many institutions have several different 
yells; the best known of these variants is the Yale cheer, partly 
taken from the Frogs of Aristophanes: 

Brekekek6x, ko-&x, ko-&x, 

Brekekek6x, ko-dx, ko-i.x, 

0 -6p, 0-6p, parabdofi, 

Yale, Yale, Yale, 

Rah, rah, rah, rah, rah, rah, 
rah, rah, rah, 

YalcI Yale! Yale! 
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The "triple cheer” of Princeton is: 

H*ray, h'ray, h’ray, 

Tiger, tiger, tiger, 

Siss, siss, siss, 

Boom, boom, boom, 

Ah, ah, ah, 

Princet6n, Princet6n, Princet6nl 

The “railroad cheer” is like the foregoing, but begun very 
slowly and broadly, and gradually accelerated to the end, which 
is enunciated as fast as possible. Many cheers are formed like 
that of Toronto university : 

Varsity, varsity, 

V-a-r-s-i-t-y (spelled) 

VARSIT-Y (spelled slaccalo) 

V 4 r-si-ty, 

Rah, rah, rah! 

The cheer of the United States Naval academy is an imitation 
of a nautical syren. The Amherst cheer is : 

Amherst I Amherst! Amherst! Rah! Rah! 

Amherst! Rah! Rah! 

Rah! Rah! Rah! Rah! Rah! Rah! Amherst! 

Besides the cheers of individual institutions there are some 
common to all, generally used to compliment some successful 
athlete or popular professor. One of the oldest examples of these 
personal cheers is : 

Who was George Washington? 

Mrst in war, 

first in peace, 

First in the hearts of his countryman, 

followed by a stamping on the floor in the same rhythm. 

College yells are used particularly at athletic contests. In 
any large college there are several leaders, chosen by the students, 
who stand in front and call for the different songs and cheers, 
directing with their arms in the fashion of an orchestral con- 
ductor. Cheering and singing form one of the distinctive features 
of inter-collegiate and scholastic athletic contests in America. 

CHEESE. The making of cheese is one of the primitive opera- 
tions of husbandry. Indeed cheese may almost be termed a natu- 
ral product, as milk on turning sour coagulates and the “curd” 
thus formed is crude cheese. But, in practice, the curd is separated 
from the “whey” by the use of rennet which is made from the 
gastric juice of calves, extracted from the skin of the stomach. 

Cheese* — Cheese has always been a popular article of 
diet. In mediaeval farming cheese-making was one of the regular 
duties of every farmer’s wife. Cheese was usually made of skim 
milk, although, no doubt, whole-milk cheese was made for the 
tables of lords of the manor and others who lived more daintily 
than the farming class. The general quality was inferior and as 
late as the 17th century writers on agriculture placed English 
cheese, in order of merit, below that produced in Italy, Holland 
and France. There were many local varieties of English cheese 
and some were better than others. Cheddar and Cheshire gained a 
high reputation for cheese which they have retained and enhanced. 
Shropshire and Banbury cheese were also in repute two or three 
centuries ago. Banbury cheese is classed by one writer as the best, 
although Bardolph’s use of the term as a contemptuous epithet 
{Merry Wives of Windsor) does not suggest that it stood high in 
popular favour. Whatever its merits it has now disappeared, and 
Shropshire cheese is unknown in modem markets. Essex and 
Kent also gave their name to varieties of cheese which are now 
obsolete. It was in the next century that the variety which many 
would place first of all — the Stilton — ^was introduced. Lord Ernie 
gives the following account of its origin — “Mrs. Paulet of 
Wymondham, in the Melton district of Leicestershire, is said to 
have been the first maker of Stilton cheeses. She supplied them to 
Cooper Thornhill, who kept the Bell Inn at Stilton (Hunts) on 
the great north road from London to Edinburgh, and they became 
famous among his customers, and throughout England. The 
manufacture of Stilton cheeses became an industry of the district. 
Mrs. Paulet was still living in 1780.” 

« The principal kinds of cheese now made in England are Ched- 
dar, Cheshire, Stilton^ Gloucester, Wensleydale, Derb3rsliire, Lei- 
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cestershire, Cotherstone, Lancashire and Dorset. These are all 
“hard” cheeses. There are several kinds of “soft” cheeses, the 
most common being “cream” cheese. (See Dairy Farming.) 

The total quantity of cheese made on the farms of England and 
Wales is estimated at a5,ioo tons, having a value of £2,740,000. 
About 5% of all the milk produced is used in making cheese. 

British Imports. — ^The imports of cheese into Great Britain, 
on the average of the three years 1924-26 were 150,000 tons, the 
quantity in 1926 being 150,665 tons. The chief sources and the 
quantity received from each in 1926 were: 


Tons 

New Zealand 74»873 

Canada Sa»7S4 

Netherlands 9499 

Italy 7,061 

Australia 3,349 

U.S.A 660 


Of imported cheese about 2,000 tons were re-exported and there 
was also an export of 1,336 tons of British-made cheese. 

Next to Great Britain the chief importing countries, some of 
which also export cheese but on balance buy more than they sell, 
are the United States, Belgium, Germany, France, Austria, Algiers, 
Egypt and Spain. The chief exporting countries, in order of the 
magnitude of trade, are New Zealand, Holland, Canada, Italy, 
Switzerland, Denmark, the Serb-Croat-Slovcne State, Australia 
and Finland. 

In the cheese trade the sort known as “Cheddar” is in much the 
largest supply. The name has now no local significance but implies 
a distinctive method of manufacture. Practically all cheese im- 
ported from Canada is “Cheddar” and is frequently described as 
“Canadian Cheddar.” Many kinds of cheese are made on the 
Continent of Europe. In Holland the Gouda and Edam varieties 
form the bulk of the exports from that country. Italy is famous 
for Gorgonzola and Parmesan cheeses, which are exported in con- 
siderable quantities. Several varieties of cheese are made in Swit- 
zerland but that which is mostly exported is Gruyferc. France is 
noted for its soft cheeses among which Camembert, Bondon, Brie, 
Coulommiers, Pont I’Eveque and Neuchatel are those which are 
exported most extensively. 

In recent years much has been done by schools for chcesc-mak- 
ing and other means to improve and systematize methods of 
cheese-making and to extend the knowledge of the processes by 
which different varieties are made. Some of the Continental 
kinds, such as Gorgonzola and Gruy^re are made in England and 
there is a considerable manufacture of .soft cheeses of various 
kinds, including several of those native to France. 

The first cheese-factory in the British Isles was opened in 1871 
at Derby and the second at Longford in the same county. In 
Great Britain there arc no precise figures, but there were in 1924 
63 co-operative societies dealing with dairy products, some of 
which include cheese-making in the scope of their operations. 
There are many cheese-factories not organized on a co-operative 
basis but owned by individuals, and “factory-made” cheese domi- 
nates the wholesale trade by reason of its uniformity and relia- 
bility. (R. H. R.) 

United States Cheeie* — Cheese was first made in the United 
States by women in the farm homes of the early settlers. The 
cheese, which was similar to English Cheddar, later became known 
as “American” cheese. The modem factory system of cheese- 
making was developed betwean 1850 and i860 and manufacture on 
the farms practically disappeared in the next 30 years. Many 
improvements in cheese-making have since been perfected. 

Approximately 450,000,000 lb. of cheese of all varieties have 
been made yearly since 1924, requiring slightly less than 4% of 
the total milk production. Cheese is made in nearly all the north- 
ern and some of the southern States, but Wisconsin and New 
York lead. Cheese-making is declining in districts where the 
demand for milk for fluid consumption prevails. Perishable 
types are still profitably made near the large cities, but the trend 
of production is toward more remote agricultural regions. 

Several kinds of cheese are made. American, the most impor- 
tant single t3^, is a hard ripened cheese, usually made from 
whole-milk. It is manufactured in various sizes and shapes, such 
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as Cheddars, Flats, Long Homs, and Young Americas* American | system.*^ Other kinds of cheese were, and in some cases still are, 


and some other varieties are sometimes melted and moulded into 
loaves or small prints which are then sold under the name of ^Tas- 
teurized‘blended” or ^Trocess’’ cheese. Certain soft unripened 
cheese, such as Cream, Neuchatel, Cottage, Pot and Bakers’, are 
also made in large quantities. Cream and Neuchatel are rich in 
milk fat; the others are made from skim-milk but are usually 
mixed with cream when eaten. The remaining kinds of cheese of 
commercial importance made in the United States are Swiss, 
Brick, Munster and Limburger. A few Italian and French varie- 
ties are produced in relatively small quantities. 

Cheese is usually marketed by the producers through co-oper- 
ative associations and cheese buyers or dealers. Selling prices are 
based on current quotations established as a result of trading in 
certain of the large cheese markets. Attempts are being made by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture and the Wisconsin depart- 
ment of markets to classify all cheese sold according to quality. 
These efforts, although only partly successful, indicate the ten- 
dency toward the development of more systematic methods of 
marketing. Although the nutritive value of cheese is generally 
known, the people of the United States annually use only 4-2 lb. 
per head each year — considerably less than the consumption in 
most European countries. The yearly American consumption, 
however, appears to be increasing slightly. Exports of cheese were 
greatest about 1880, when England was the chief buyer. They 
have become insignificant. Imports, which approximate 60,000,- 
000 lb. yearly, seem to be increasing slowly. The chief sources 
are Italy, Switzerland and France. Detailed statistics are available 
in the Yearbook of the United States Department of Agriculture. 

(W. V. P.) 

CHEESE-MAKING 

Cheese may be divided into two classes, “hard” and “soft,” 
and “hard” cheese again into three kinds made respectively from 
whole milk, skim milk or double cream. 

Cheese is coagulated milk, the process of coagulation, analogous 
to that of digestion in the human stomach, being induced by the 
use of rennet, which is an extract from the mucous membrane 
of the fourth stomach of the calf. The stomach is cleaned and 
preserN^ed by salting and drying. When wanted the dried skin or 
“veil,” as it is termed, is macerated in brine for some hours, well 
rubbed to get the strength out of it, and the liquid put into the 
milk. The making of rennet was once an essential part of the 
cheese-makers’ business, but rennet extracts are now generally 
bought, being preferable for their uniformity and convenience. 

Camembert Cheese is a soft variety originating in the ar- 
rondissement of that name in the neighbourhood of Lisieux, 
France. It is made from cow’s milk, coagulated with rennet; the 
curd is dipped into a perforated hoop about 4^ in. in diameter and 
5 in. in height in which the whey separates out by gravity. The 
newly made cheeses when firm enough to handle are rolled in or 
sprinkled with salt and placed upon mats and ripened over a 
period of three to five weeks by the action of the molds PenicU- 
Hum camemberti and Oidium {Oospora) lactis, in specially con- 
structed rooms held at about 50® to 58® F and at a relative hu- 
midity of about 88%. As marketed a Camembert cheese is about 
I J in. in thickness, 4 to 4^ in. in diameter, covered by a moldy 
and more or less slimy rind perhaps to ^ in. in thickness. 
The cheeses are usually wrapped, boxed separately, and ship|>ed 
when from two to three weefa old, and the ripening completed 
during the handling process. When fully ripe the cheese is soft 
and buttery in consistency and has a fnild but characteristic 
flavour which becomes strong or ammoniacal when over-ripe. The 
ripe cheese has an optimum composition of water 47 to 49%> 
fat 25 to 28%, protein 18 to 21% and salt 2-2 to 2*8%. Varia- 
tions from the figures while common quickly lead to lowered 
quality. 

Cheddar Cheese takes its name from the Somerset village of 
that name where it was first made. It is now made not only in all 
parts of Great Britain but also in Canada, the United States and 
New Zealand. One reason for its widespread populaftty is that the 
process by which it is made was the first to be reduced to a regular 


made by more or less haphazard methods dependent for their suc- 
cess on the personal sldll and intelligence of the maker. The 
Cheddar cheese-making system was developed by the Somerset 
makers on precise lines which might be described as scientific, 
except that they were laid down by practical men before the chem- 
ist and bacteriologist had come to justify their empirical methods. 

A description of the Cheddar system illustrates the general 
principles of cheese-making and the following detailed account 
given by Dr. Fream may be quoted. The successive operations 
are numbered consecutively— 

1. It is usual to work up the morning’s milk with that obtained 
overnight. The night’s milk is cooled to about 60^ F and then poured 
into the milk tub, care being taken to stir it occasionally to prevent 
the cream from rising. 

2. In the morning heat the old milk so that it may be of the same 
temperature as the new milk to be mixed with it; this wUl be about 
80^ F. Stir it so that the cream may be broken. 

3. Turn on steam so that the temperature may be raised to 82® F. 
It must be remembered that milk varies considerably according to the 
breed of cows from which it is obtained, the nature of the pastures on 
which the cows are fed, the weather and the time of year. Conse- 
quently temperatures at which the milk produced on different farms 
attain the proper degree of acidity during the various processes cannot 
be definitely fixed until the cheese-maker has had actual experience 
with the milk. This renders cheese-making by rule of thumb very 
difficult. When the milk has been raised to about 82® F in warm 
weather and to 85® F in cold weather add about one teaspoonful of 
rennet for each six gallons of milk in the tub, stirring the milk all the 
time, and continuing to stir for about 10 minutes. The bowl is used 
for stirring. Cover the tub with a thick cloth to retain warmth. 

4. After coagulation the milk is left for about twice the length of 
time it took to coagulate, when the curd will be sufficiently formed to 
be broken. The stage for this operation is usually determined by leav- 
ing the bowl on the milk at the time the rennet is added; when the 
bowl will lift out clearly, with no curd attached, the curd is fit for 
cutting. This is done by means of the curd cutter, a long knife which 
is drawn through the curd so as to make parallel sections about 2in. 
apart, and then used in a similar manner to make fresh sections at 
right angles to the former. Next break with the curd breaker; this is 
done steadily and continued until the curd is thoroughly broken, when 
it is allowed to settle. If steam is not available on the premises the 
temperature for the scaldings is raised by taking off and heating up a 
portion of the whey, and pouring it back into the tub until the whole 
has attained the desired temperature. The whey for the first scalding 
is taken from the tub as soon as the curd has settled and is heated up 
to about 130® F in readiness to scald. Whether scalded by steam or by 
heated whey the temperature in the cheese tub for the first scalding 
should be about 84*’ F to 86® F. Stir and allow the mass to lie for 
about 10 minutes, then raise the temperature to from 92® F to 102® F 
for the second scalding according to conditions. This is a wide margin, 
and a temperature of from 94® to 97® is generally found correct. Stir 
for about zo minutes. 

5. Allow the curd to “cook” in the whey for about half an hour 
keeping the tub covered with a cloth. Then draw off the whey. As 
soon as the curd becomes isolated, note the condition as to firmness 
and acidity, as this serves as a guide to the length of time during 
which exposure in the cooler may be necessary. 

6. The whey having been drawn off, cut the curd into blocks about 
Sin. square, and bring the lumps from the outside to the middle, so as 
to form a heap there. Then cover with cloths to keep in the warmth 
while the curd is becoming firm. Some makers place a weighted board 
on the top of the heap. 

7. Take out the lumps and cut them into thin slices, and place them 
in a heap in the cooler, covering them with cloths. These slices must 
be turned occasionally to allow the ripening to proceed evenly 
throughout. The rip)ening is denoted by the touch, smell and appear- 
ance of the curd and it may occupy from two to four hours. 

8. When ripened pass the curd through the curd-mill to reduce it to 
small pieces. After milling stir it gently with the hands for about 10 
minutes, lifting it high in the air and allowing it to fall through the 
fingers. 

9. Add ailb. of salt per cwt. of curd, or ilb. of salt per 56gal. of 
milk. Stir in well and then allow to remain about 20 minutes so that 
the salt may penetrate. Then place the curd in the vat, previously 
lined with a cloth, and put in the press. 

10. On the first morning after vatting turn out the cheese, remove 
the cloth, and substitute a calico cloth and again put it into the press. 
On the second morning remove the cloth and encase the cheese in thin 
calico ; some makers grease the cheese. On the third morning lace on a 
stout bandage and take the cheese to the loft or cheese-rocan. 

11. The cheese will require turning daily at fimt, espedally in hot 
weather. After about a fortnight twice a week is sufficient and at the 
end of a month once a week is often enough. The temperatufe of tho 
cheese-loft riiould be maintained at 65® to 70®. 
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Cheshire cheese has a reputation older than that of Cheddar 
but its manufacture was not systematised at so early a period nor 
has it obtained the same cosmopolitan vogue. It ranks high in 
quality when made under the best conditions and it is claimed 
that these are obtained on the saline pastures of its native county. 
It is also made extensively in^ the adjoining counties of Stafford 
and Salop. 

Club Cheese is made from selected Cheddar, ground through 
power grinders (meat grinders are commonly used). For this 
purpose blends of several lots of cheese with or without the 
addition of butter, pimento, olive or other flavour, are usually 
made to insure uniformity of texture and flavour. The cheese 
commonly passes through two grinding machines to secure smooth- 
ness of texture. The cheese passes into a stuffing machine which 
delivers it in cylindrical form so that it can be cut and wrapped 
in paper and tin-foil. The finished product is smooth, readily 
spread upon bread and attractive in flavour.* It must be kept 
under refrigeration in the marketing process. 

Canned Cheese. — The next step beyond the manufacture of 
club cheese involves the packing of the same product in tin con- 
tainers for sterilization. Under most of the patents used some 
“emulsifier” is acknowledged as necessary to prevent the separa- 
tion of the butter fat during cooking. 

Cottage Cheese is the soft product made by souring skimmed 
milk under natural conditions in the home. When firmly coagu- 
lated the curd should be smooth, free from gas bubbles, with little 
or no extruded whey. At this point the container is placed in a 
vessel of water, stirred and slowly heated to a temperature vary- 
ing from 90® to 120° F or much higher according to the hardness 
of the curd particles desired; it is then drained in bags until 
the whey ceases to run, kneaded with salt with or without the 
addition of cream, butter or other flavouring substance, after 
which it is ready to serve. It usually contains about 70% moisture 
and should have a clean, lactic acid or sour milk flavour. 

Limburger Cheese takes its name from the town of Limburg 
in Belgium, but is widely manufactured in countries of northern 
Europe and in various sections of the United States. It is made 
from cow’s milk either freshly drawn and still warm or reheated 
to 94® or 96® F, then curdled with rennet. The curd is cut, par- 
tially drained, then dipped into forms 5 in. square and 8 in. deep 
and allowed to drain by gravity. The newly made cheeses arc 
turned several times to obtain even drainage and firm flat sides. 
They are then salted upon the surface and when firm enough are 
placed upon shelves in curing rooms where they are ripened at 
58® to 64® F at a relative humidity of about 95%. During the 
ripening period they are rubbed and washed several times in salt 
water, then wrapped and packed into boxes for cool, storage or 
shipment. When ripe, Limburger is smooth in texture, becomes 
almost buttery in consistency and has a strong, penetrating odour. 
Most LimBbrger is consumed when only partially ripe and sliced 
as a sandwich cheese. 

Loaf Cheese; Pasteurized. — Since 1920, a whole series of pas- 
teurized cheese varieties have appeared mostly in various patented 
processes for cutting cheese into cubes, mixing cubes from differ- 
ent sources to secure the desired blend of texture, colour and 
flavour, then melting the mixture in steam jacketed kettles fitted 
with mecham'cal stirring apparatus. As a rule water is added, to- 
gether with some “emulsifier,” which prevents the separation of 
fat during the heating process. While not usually sterilized these 
products are commonly well-pasteurized by the cooking given. 
When the process is complete the cheese is run into rectangular 
boxes varying in size from a few ounces each to five pounds, 
cooled, and handled under refrigeration. The products are usually 
mild in flavour, smooth and buttery in consistency. In less than 
ten years, the volume of production has risen from experimental 
samples to more than 100,000,000 Ib. in the United States alone. 
ChetWar and Swiss constitute the larger part of this total although 
many varieties are pecked. 

NeuchateL— The ripened Ncuchatel cheese of France Is 
fiwide preferaUy from whole milk, curdled by a combination of 
rennet and souring, formed into c3dindrical masses about two 
inches in diameter and three inches long, saked on the outside, 
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and ripened on mats in moist cool rooms. In its ripe condition it 
varies greatly with the factory and standards of the maker. 
Sometimes it is sticky, slimy and yellowish or reddish on the 
surface from the growth of the mould known as Oidium (or 
Oospora) lactis and bacteria; again it shows a firm mouldy rind 
from the growth of the Camembert mould (Penicillitm camem* 
berti of Thom), or its nearly related white form F. Cascicolum of 
Bainier. These cheeses are largely used in France and exported to 
some extent to England and other West European countries. 

American. — ^A variety of Neuchatel is made extensively in the 
United States. The milk is curdled very slowly, commonly 
over night by a combination of a culture of lactic bacteria and a 
small amount of rennet ; the curdled mass is then drained in bags, 
chilled, kneaded and moulded by machinery into characteristic 
shapes, usually cylindrical, and weighing three to four ounces. 
Each cake is wrapped in parchment paper or some type of tinfoil 
and sold for consumption fresh. Neuchatel must be eaten whilst 
fresh or kept in a refrigerator as it quickly loses its clean sourmilk 
flavour. 

Stilton Cheese is the only kind made with double cream, f.c., 
the cream from one milking is added to the whole milk of the 
next {see Cheese). The afternoon milk is put into shallow pans 
and skimmed in the morning, the cream being mixed with the 
morning’s milk. Sufficient rennet is used to cause coagulation in 
about an hour. The curd is slightly broken and put into cloths, the 
corners of which are drawn tightly together to press out the whey. 
When the curd is firm enough it is broken into smaller pieces and 
put into hoops in layers, with a little salt between the layers. The 
hoops are turned two or three times a day and when the cheese is 
firm enough it is taken out, bound up in a cloth, which is changed 
from time to time for a dry one, until the coat, or “rind” begins to 
form and the cheese is put in the curing room. The whey drains 
out and the curd becomes more or less acid and the characteristic 
blue mould in due lime forms. Unfortunately the practice of 
making Stilton of “single cream” milk has become common and the 
high reputation it once held as the premier English cheese has 
almost gone. 

Swiss Cheese. — A variety of cheese originating in the Alpine 
Cantons of Switzerland, this cheese has been exported on a con- 
siderable scale to Germany, France, England and the United 
States. Swiss dairymen emigrating from their mountain home 
have carried the process of making this cheese into Germany, 
ea.stem France, Denmark, into New York, Pennsylvania and 
Wisconsin in the United States. Many years of investigation by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture have brought the making 
and ripening process of Swiss cheese from a “rule of thumb” 
basis to a fairly well controlled procedure. The Swiss process as 
followed in the factories calls for cow’s milk delivered warm 
(92® to 96® F) usually twice each day and curdled at once with 
rennet. In the original process no bacterial starter was used. 
The American investigations have shown the advantages from the 
introduction of a starter made with the Lactobacillus bulgaricus. 
When the milk was firmly curdled, the Swiss-maker broke or 
comminuted his curd with a tool known as the Swi.ss harp suf- 
ficiently roughly to insure the loss of part of the fat in the whey, 
thus produdng a mass in which the casein more nearly equals the 
fat in quantity than in normal milk. This reduction is accom- 
plished in the American Swiss process by separating part of the 
milk used. After the curd is cut and stirred for a time, the mass 
is heated with stirring continued, reaching a temperature from 
128® to 135® F in 30 to 40 minutes. The excess of moisture in 
Swiss curd is thus expelled by the heat and stirring without the 
acidification characteristic of the Cheddar group. The curd when 
suflficicntly firm is removed to the hoop and pressed. It is given 
about 24 hours in the hoop during which it is turned several times, 
acquires a firm rind, and cools sufficiently to hold its shape. The 
cbmes arc then immersed in brine three to five days for salting 
after which they are placed in a room at about 70® F in which 
the typical fermentation produces gas holes or “eyes” due to 
the development of certain anaerobic bacteria, during a period 
of about twoaMmks. 

The original makers depended upon the presence of the ncces- 
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sary bacteria in the milk used but these bacteria appeared to be 
absent in some American milk supplies, hence a starter has been 
developed to introduce the necessary forms. While still more or 
less experimental, these results clearly point to practical control 
of this complicated fermentation by the use of the proper bac- 
terial starters. When eye development is accomplished, Swiss 
cheese is transferred to a* room at 6o® F to slow down the ac- 
tivities of the ripening bacteria. In this room humidity is kept 
fairly high to prevent shrinkage. Ripening to satisfactory flavour 
requires several months. Often the Swiss makers use about ten 
months. The finished product ap)pcars in the market as very 
large round cheeses 6 to 8 in. thick, uncoloured, with the cut 
surface showing “eyes^^ i in. or more in diameter. The cheese has 
a sweetish taste and a mild odour. 

CHEESE DISHES 

The recipes given below are useful either for lunch dishes or 
savouries. 

Cheese Straws and BiscuiU (hot or cold).— Roll the paste out 
thin, then cut into a strip 3^ to 4in. wide and not quite so long 
as the tin in which it will be baked. Lay it in the tin and with a 
sharp knife divide it into separate thin straws. Bake in a mod- 
erate oven until crisp and golden. From the trimmings cut out 
rings and small biscuits. The straws may be served plain or sev- 
eral put through a ring; the biscuits plain or made into a fancy 
savoury. 

Cheese Creams (cold). — ^Pile on each biscuit some whipped 
cream well flavoured with grated cheese and cayenne or paprika: 
dust each with paprika. 

Cheese Tartlets (hot). — Fit the pastry into tartlet tins and 
make a neat edge. Prick the bottom. Fill with small beans which 
may be used over and over again, provided they are allowed to 
become cold before putting away for future use. Bake in a mod- 
erate oven. Fill with flaked cooked fish (or finely minced cooked 
chicken or veal with ham or tongue) mixed into any well-fla- 
voured sauce. Dust ^vith fine browned bread crumbs and make 
hot. 

Cheese Tartlets (cold). — Make the tartlet cases as before. 
Bake in a moderate oven about ten minutes. When cold fill with 
whipped cream mixed with grated cheese and seasoning and or- 
nament with tomato or a few capers; or fill with a Russian salad, 
that is, tiny cubes of all sorts of cooked vegetables and some peas 
mixed into mayonnaise sauce. (For Cheese Pastry see Pastry: 
Homemade,) 

Cream of Cheese. — Prepare some rather thick slices of toast, 
cut into fingers. Arrange some of them in a fireproof souffle dish 
and pour a liberal quantity of cream over. Strew thickly with 
grated cheese and season highly with pepper and salt. Then add 
a second and a third layer of toast, cream, cheese and flavouring, 
ending with a rather larger quantity of cream and cheese. Place 
the dish in a tin of hot water, cover with a tin or sheet of greased 
pai:)er, and bake in a moderate oven for about ten minutes. 

Macaroni Cheese. — Drain 4 oz. cooked macaroni and cut it 
into short lengths. Melt 1 oz. of butter in a pan, add one teaspoon- 
ful of made mustard and i oz. flour and blend well. Stir in gradu- 
ally ^pt. of milk and continue to stir until boiling, then add the 
macaroni, 3 oz. of cheese and season well. When thoroughly well 
mixed, put into a greased fireproof dish, sprinkle i oz. of cheese 
and some bread crumbs over the top. Melt i oz. of butter, pour 
it over and brown in the oven or under a gas griller. 

To boil the macaroni put it into a pan of boiling salted water 
and boil without a lid on the pan for 30 to 40m. or until the 
macaroni feels soft. 

Cheese Souffle (hot). — Melt | oz. butter in a pan and then 
stir in ^ oz. of sifted flour. Add by degrees ipt. of warm milk, and 
stir till ^he mixture thickens; season with salt, pepper and cay- 
enne and remove from the fire. When the mixture has cooled a 
little, add the yolks of two eggs, one at a time, then stir in 3 oz. 
of grated cheese, and very lightly mix in the whites of three 
eggs, previously whisked to a very stiff froth. Pour at once into 
a buttered souffld dish and bake in a fairly quick oven for from 
20 to 30 minutes. If the oven is too quick the souffle is drawn up 


too rapidly which leaves the middle not cooked enough and it 
falls more quickly when taken out of the oven. 

Toasted Cheese. — ^Have ready some toast cut into neat squares 
or fingers. Melt i oz. butter in a stewpan, add a little evaporated 
milk, cream or thin white sauce and 6 oz. dry Cheddar cheese cut 
up very small: stir until melted, add ^ teasp>oonful made mustard, 
salt and pepp)er and, gradually, enough milk to make the mixture 
of the consistency of thick custard. Stir well, pour the cheese 
mixture on to the toast and serve very hot. The reason for using 
cream, evaporated milk or sauce is that some cheese when added 
to milk goes thin and curdles. 

A variation of this dish consists of one-third of the quantity of 
cheese, the remainder of very fine bread crumbs and enough milk 
to make the consistency of the cooked mixture like an extremely 
thick custard. Pile on the toast and put under the grill or in the 
oven just to brown the top lightly. 

Cheese Aigrettes (hot). — Boil 1 gill of water and i oz. mar- 
garine together in a pan, add 3 oz. flour all at once and quickly 
stir it well in. Cook for about 2 m. only or until the mixture has 
become a firm ball which does not stick to the pan at all. Let it 
cool a little, then beat in very well 2 eggs, one at a time, keeping 
the mixture quite stiff, then add oz. grated cheese, salt and cay- 
enne. Fry in deep fat, dropping in large teaspoonfuls of the mix^ 
ture, not one at a time but continually. The fat must be mod- 
erately hot: if too smoking hot the outside will brown at once 
leaving the inside soft and pappy. The aigrettes should take 4 
or s m. to fry and they should swell out well, be golden brown 
and cooked right through. Pile them on a napkin and sprinkle 
with grated cheese. Always dip the spoon into the fat before 
using it. (D. C. Pe.) 

CHEETA, Cheetah, Chita or Hunting-Leopard (Cyme- 
luriis jubatus), a member of the family Felidae y distinguished by 
its claws being only partially retractile (see Carnivora). The 
cheeta attains a length of 3 to 4 ft.; it is of a pale fulvous colour, 
marked with numerous spots of black on the upper surface and 
sides, and is nearly white beneath. The fur is crisp, lacking the 
sleekness which characterizes the typical cats, and the tail is long 

and bushy at the tip. The cheeta 
is found throughout Africa and 
southern Asia, and has been em- 
ployed for centuries in India and 
Persia in hunting antelopes and 
other game. It is taken to the 
field hooded and chained in a 
low car without sides. When the 
game is sufficiently near (within 
about 200 yards), the cheeta is loosed and proceeds to stalk its 
prey, finishing with a few gigantic bounds. In India the name 
cheeta is applied also to the leopard. 

CHEF, in French, a chief or head person ; in English-sp)eaking 
usage, the head-cook in a club or large private establishment, or 
the head of the kitchen department in a large hotel or commercial 
catering organization. In general a chef is responsible for the 
conduct and operation of the food preparation in a large kitchen. 
He directs the staff of cooks, bakers and others required to pre- 
pare food for serving. He plans meals, prepares menus and sees 
that sanitary practices are observed. If a chef-steward, he may 
be given complete control of kitchen, pantries and ice-boxes in- 
cluding all purchasing, and be expected to figure prices. If only 
a supervising chef, he is only responsible for the preparation of 
the food supplied to him from the stores department on requisi- 
tion. He is usually expected to be able to devise new recipes for 
preparing foods and more attractive ways for arranging them 
for service. 

Every establishment preparing food on a large scale usually 
has a chef in charge of cooking operations. The constant growth 
of the hotel business and the commercial preparation of foods 
gives employment each year to a still larger number of chefs, 
though the requirements tend to become greater due to the de- 
mand for men having a more thorough knowledge of nutrition 
and food chemistry. For the most part, chefs are a product of 
an apprentice system. Young men start as assistant vegetable 
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man, or even lower in the culinary scale, pass through a long line 
of specialized cooking positions such as vegetable cook, fry cook, 
roast cook {rossetier), roundsman, at times as baker or butcher, 
pastry man, cold meat chef {garde manger), until finally they be- 
come chefs, a process requiring from 4 to 8 years and frequent 
changes of employment. Schools for chefs and cooks are practically 
non-existent in the U.S.A., though not unknown in Great Britain. 
The leading chefs in English-speaking countries have usually 
served an apprenticeship in central Europe or in France, whence 
they depart after completing their service. In some commercial 
establishments trained chemists and graduates from university 
schools of home economics often serve as chefs, though usually 
under a different title. 

CHEFOO^ a treaty port on the rocky north coast of the 
Shantung peninsula in north-east China (37° 33' N., 121° 22' E). 
The port is naturally sheltered by outlying islands and in recent 
years these have been linked up by breakwaters to form a fully 
protected harbour. The port is more properly Ycntai, Chefoo 
being a village across the harbour. Population (estimated) 94,700. 
The tangled hill country of Shantung rises immediately behind 
Chefoo and its communications with the interior arc only by 
pack-mule trails. A branch line of the Tsingtao-Tsinan railway to 
Chefoo is projected. Chefoo was opened to foreign trade in 1863. 
Since 1907 the trade of Chefoo has remained consistently at just 
over Hk. Tls. 30,000,000 (Hk. Tls. 34,335,785 in 1926). Similarly, 
Chefoo retained among Chinese ports the loth place until 1907, 
since when it has fallen to the i8th. It is the market for the 
tussore silk industry of the Shantung hills and raw silk constitutes 
its staple export. In general agricultural produce, however, the 
main volume of the export trade from hilly Shantung passes 
through Kiaochow on the south side of the peninsula. Across the 
Gulf of Pechihli the fHjninsula of Shantung faces the very similar 
peninsula of Liaotung and between Chefoo, on the Shantung, and 
Antung, on the Liaotung side, a considerable trade has grown up, 
especially in silk, which each peninsula produces and each port 
manufactures. In this direction, however, it appears that Antung 
is growing at the expense of Chefoo. 

CHEHALIS, a city of Washington, U.S.A., 25m. S, by W, of 
Olympia, 4m. S. of Centralia (g.v.)\ the county seat of Lewis 
county. It is on Federal highway 99, and is served by the four 
trans-Continental railways which serve Centralia, and also by the 
Cowlitz, Chehalis and Cascade railway. Its manufacturing indus- 
tries include saw and shingle mills, brick and tile works, a cannery, 
a creamery and condensed-milk plants. The population in 1920 
was 4,558. 

CHEKE, SIR JOHN (1514-1557), English classical scholar, 
was one of the founders of Greek learning at Oxford. At 
St. John’s college, Cambridge, where he became a fellow in 1529, 
he adopted the principles of the Reformation. In 1540, on Henry 
VIII. s foundation of the regius professorships, he was elected 
to the chair of Greek. In a letter on the state of Greek learning 
at Cambridge to a fellow of St. John’s college, Oxford, in 1542, 
his pupil, Roger Ascham, describes how Demosthenes had be- 
come as familiar as Cicero, and that Herodotus, Thucydides 
and Xenophon were more conned than Livy was in his student 
days. With Sir Thomas Smith, who shares with him the major 
part of the credit for the establishment of Greek studies at Cam- 
bridge, he introduced the “Erasmian” pronunciation of Greek 
in his lectures, rejecting the Italian and modern Greek method 
of giving various vowels and diphthongs the same sound, which 
the first western students had learned from Greek and Italian 
humanists. It was strenuously opposed in the university, where 
the ‘"Reuchlinian” method favoured by Melancthon prevailed, 
and Bishop Gardiner, as chancellor, issued a decree against it 
(June 1542); but Cheke ultimately triumphed. On July 10, 
1554* he was chosen tutor to Prince Edward, who retained him 
in that capacity after his accession to the throne. Cheke sat, 
as member for Bletchingly, for the parliaments in 1547 and 
^ 552-1553; he was made provost of ^ng’s college, Cambridge 
(April I, 1548), was one of the commissioners for visiting tlmt 
university as well as Oxford and Eton, and was appointed with 
seven divines to draw up a body of laws for the governance of 
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the church. On Oct. n, 1551, he was knighted; in 1553 he was 
made one of the secretaries of State, and sworn of the privy 
council. He filled the office of secretary of State for Lady Jane 
Grey during her nine days' reign. In consequence Mary threw him 
into the Tower (July 27, 15 S 3 )> and confiscated his wealth. He 
was released on Sept. 13, 1554, and granted permission to travel 
abroad. He went first to Basle, then visited Italy, giving lectures 
in Greek at Padua, and finally settled at Strasbourg, teaching 
Greek for his living. In the spring of 1556 he visited Brussels 
to see his wife; on his way back, between Brussels and Antwerp, 
he and Sir Peter Carew were treacherously seized (May 15) by 
order of Philip of Spain, hurried over to England, and imprisoned 
in the Tower. Cheke was terrified by a threat of the stake, and 
giving way, was received into the Church of Rome by Car- 
dinal Pole, being cruelly forced to make two public recantations. 
He died in London on Sept. 13, 1557. 

Thomas Wilson, in the epistle prefixed to his translation of the 
Olynthiacs of Dcmo.sthenc.s (1570), has a long and most interesting 
euiogy of Cheke; and Thomas Na.sh, in To the Gentlemen Students, 
prefixed to Robert Greene’s Menaphon (1589), calls him “the Ex- 
chequer of eloquence, Sir Ihon Cheke, a man of men, supernatu rally 
traded in all tongugs.” Many of Cheke’s works are still in ms., some 
have been lost altogether. One of the mo.st interesting from an histori- 
cal point of view is the Hurt of Sedition how ^reueous it is to a Com^ 
munewelth (1549), written on the occasion of Ket’s rebellion, repub- 
lished in 1569, 1576 and 1641, on the lust ocra.sion with a life 01 the 
author by Gerard Langbainc. Others are D. Joannis Chrysostomi 
homiliac duae (154.O1 Joannis Chrysostomi dc providentia Dei 
(1545), The Gospel according to St. Matthew . . . translated (c. 
1550; ed. James Goodwin, 1843), De ohitu Martini Huceri (1551), 
(Leo VI.’s) de Apparatu hellico (Basel, 1554; but dedicated to Henry 
VIII., 1544), Carmen Heroicum, aut cpilaphium in Antonium Pencium 
(1551), De pronuntiationr Graveae . . . linguae (Basel, iS.S.O- He 
also translated several Greek works, and lectured admirably upon 
Demosthenes. 

His Life was written by John Strype (London 1705, Oxford 1821) ; 
additions bv J. Gough Nichols in Archaeologia (i860), xxxviii. 98, 127. 

CHEKHOV, ANTON PAVLOVICH (1860-1904). Rus- 
sian dramatist and story-writer, born on Jan. 17, i860, in Tagan- 
rog on the Sea of Azov. This name is also spelled Tchekhov, 
Tchehov and Chehov. His father was a tradesman and the son of 
a serf. The writer was educated at the gymnasium of his native 
town, and in 1879 went to the University of Moscow, where he 
studied medicine. He took his degree in 1884 but practised very 
little (except during the cholera epidemic of 1S92-93). He began 
his literary career while yet a student, and soon became one of the 
most welcome contributors to the comic papers. His early stories 
appeared over the signature Anto.sha Chekhonte. In 1886 some 
of his stories were published in book form {Particoloured Stories), 
The book had a great success and attracted the attention of the 
publisher and editor Suvorin, who became his friend. 

In 1887 he produced his first play Ivanov. In 1890 he travelled 
to the convict island of Sakhalin and the result of his journey was 
Saghalien Island (1891), which had a considerable effect on the 
mitigation of the penal regime. From 1891 to 1897 he lived with 
his parents on a small estate he had acquired not far from Mos- 
cow. After 1897, as he was threatened with tuberculosis, he was 
forced to live the greater part of the year in the Crimea and 
abroad. In 1896 he produced his second play, The Seagull, which 
was a complete failure in St. Petersburg (Leningrad). But in 
1898 it was revived by the Moscow Art theatre of Stanislavsky 
and proved a great success. Henceforward Chekhov’s connection 
with that theatre became very close. Uncle Vanya (1899), The 
Three Sisters (1901) and The Cherry Orchard (1904) were pro- 
duced there. In 1901 he married the actress Olga Knipper. In 
1900 he was elected an honorary fellow of the Academy of Science, 
but resigned bis fellowship when the election of Maxim Gorky 
was cancelled by the Government. He died on July 2, 1904, at 
Badenweiler in the Black Forest. 

Early Work. — ^The early stories of Chekhov, up to about 1886, 
arc chiefly humorous. They are, in Russia, the most widely popu- 
lar part of his work, and more people know him by them than by 
My Life or The Three Sisters. Chekhov’s humour is not strik- 
ingly above the level of the papers he wrote for. But very early 
he began to lay«the foundations of that manner which is the essen- 
tial Chekhov. Such a story as The Chorus Girl (1884) is almost 
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a mature masterpiece. It was, however, only after 1886 that he 
found the necessary leisure and independence to give definite 
expression to his imaginative experience. The years 1886-88 are 
a period of transition during which he experimented in various 
directions. To these years belong a series of stories of atmosphere 
against a background of nature {The Steppe , Happiness ^ Easter 
Eve) where the lyrical element of his genius received its fullest 
expression, and short stories of morbid experience in which the 
knowledge of the doctor is balanced by the sense of form of the 
artist. By 1889, however, he had attained perfection in his style. 
To this and the following years belong a succession of master- 
pieces, the principal of which are A Dreary Story (1889), The 
Duel, Ward No. 6 (1892), The Teacher of Literature (1894), 
Three Years: An Artisfs Story, in Russian The House with the 
Maisonette (1895), Peasants (1897), The Darling, lonitch, The 
Lady with the Dog (1898), The New Villa (1899), The Bishop 

(iQOf). 

Chekhov's art has been described as psychological, but his psy- 
chology ignores the individual. His characters are not persons but 
just men and women, the genus homo, an indifferentiated mass of 
humanity, divided into watertight compartments by the phenom- 
enon of individuality, which docs not make one being different 
from another but only inaccessible to him. A typical story by 
Chekhov is the life-story of a “mood," of a state of mind, usually 
of the relation of one person to another and the gradual trans- 
formation of that state of mind under the action of the incessant 
infinitesimal and unforeseen pinpricks of life. Sensitiveness to 
these pinpricks is the main feature of Chekhov's people, of those 
at least who are made to kindle the reader’s sympathy, and the 
standard by which Chekhov gauges the worth of a human being. 
Those who suffer and succumb are the higher race, those who do 
not are unfeeling brutes. Hence a deep-rooted aversion (present in 
pre-Chekhov Russian literature, especially in Turgenev, but 
enormously magnified by Chekhov) for the strong and efficient 
man. None but “Hamlets" may receive sympathy. 

The construction of Chekhov's stories may be described as 
musical or infinitesimal. It is at once fluid and precise. They are 
built along exactly calculated curves, of which only certain points 
are marked in the story, but each two points are sufficient to 
calculate the whole curve. The curve is the mood which begins 
as almost a straight line, then under the influence of “pinpricks" 
begins to deviate and at last shoots out in an entirely opposite 
direction. By far the greater number of Chekhov’s stories end on 
a minor note, “not with a bang but a whimper," A story where the 
direction is in the opposite way, as in The Lady with the Dog 
(where the hero begins by regarding his love for the lady as a 
mere insignificant intrigue and ends in self-forgetful passion), 
is an exception. The “pessimistic," destructive, descendant tend- 
ency of the Russian novelists of the mid and later 19th century 
reaches its extreme expression in Chekhov, all the more extreme 
as it is so consistently muffled and “understated.” To him, better 
than to anyone, the words of Albert Thibaudet apply, that a Rus- 
sian story is always the story of the undoing of a life. 

Somewhat apart from the other stories of Chekhov stand, what 
are perhaps his two masterpieces. My Life (1895) and In the 
Ravine (1900). They have a clearer and harder outline; they 
are free from the atmospheric, autumnal haze that pervades the 
others, and animated by a more active sense of moral and human 
values. My Life, especially, is a creation of vast and pregnant 
significance, with a symbolical grasp that gives it an almost reli- 
gious character. 

Chekhov's dramatic work consists of the same element as his 
narrative work. It includes numerous one-act plays which were 
extremely popular in Russia. Belonging to a later period than 
the comic stories, they are also on a higher artistic level. The se- 
rious plays are five in number— Ivanov, The Seagull, Uncle Vanya, 
The Three Sisters, The Cherry Orchard. They have many points 
in common with his stories; one main difference is that while the 
stories invariably centre round a single person from whose stand- 
point the situation is developed, the dramas have no such central 
figure, and all the characters have more or less eqdal rights on the 
stage. The olays are, as it were, symphonies for an ordiestra of 


parts, and the resultant is arrived at by the complex interaction 
of the various voices. They are pla3rs of “atmosphere," the English 
word that comes nearest to the Russian nastroenie (Stimmung). 
The principal thing in them is not the action but the emotional 
accompaniment of the action. In the “de-theatricalisation" of the 
theatre, in the complete avoidance of all traditional stage effects 
(though he introduced a new kind of “atmospheric" effect, as 
the famous string bursting at the end of The Cherry Orchard), 
Chekhov is the logical limit of the preceding development of the 
Russian drama. He did not go much further in this respect than 
Turgenev or Ostrovsky, but he built a more consistent dramatic 
system with a completely adequate technique. 

The Novelist’s Influence. — The influence of Chekhov on Rus- 
sian literature has not been extensive. The last realists (Andre3^v, 
Gorky, Bunin, etc.) learned little from him, and soon after his 
death the rise of an entirely new movement put an end to all 
possibility of continuing in his tradition. His plays were imitated 
by Gorky, Andreyev and others, but they invariably missed the 
constructive principle without which the whole system is stulti- 
fied. To the Russia of to-day Chekhov is perhaps more alien than 
any other Russian writer of his rank. 

On the other hand, his vogue and his influence outside Russia 
have of recent years grown immensely and were in 1927 probably 
near their zenith. England has proved particularly sensitive to 
his charm. He is almost universally regarded as the greatest Rus- 
sian writer and as the greatest story-teller and dramatist of mod- 
em times. (D. S. M.) 

Bibliography. — The Tales of Tchehov C13 vols., trans. C. Garnett, 
1916-22) ; Letters of A. Tchehov (trans. C. Garnett, 1920) ; The 
Notebooks of A. Tchehov, together with Reminiscences of Tchehov 
by Maxim Gorky (trans. S. S. Kotcliansky and L. Woolf, 1921); 
The Plays of Tchehov (2 vols. trans. C. Garnett, 1923, etc.) ; Letters 
on Literary Topics (trans. Louis Friedland, 1924) ; The Life and 
Letters of A. Tchehov (trans. S. S. Koteliansky and P. Tomlinson, 
192s) ; Letters of A. P. Tchehov to O. L. Knipper (trans. C. Garnett, 
1926) ; some hitherto unpublished letters have been edited by N. K. 
Piksanov at Moscow under the title of Nesobrannye Pisma (1928). 
See also L. Shestov, Anton Tchehov (1916) ; W. Gerhardi, Anton 
Chehov (1923) ; S. S. Koteliansky, Anton Tchekkov, Literary and 
Theatrical Reminiscences (1927). 

CHEKIANG, the smallest but one of the most famous and 
densely peopled provinces of China, with an area of 36,680 sq.m, 
and a population of 22 millions. It is the most northerly of the 
coastal provinces of south China and is situated where the south- 
west to north-cast ridges, so characteristic of south-east China, 
begin to sink beneath the alluvial plains of the delta of the 
Yangtze-Kiang. The province, indeed, falls naturally into two 
physiographic regions demarcated by the Tayu-ling, the northern- 
most ridge, which runs out to sea in the Chusan archipelago. The 
southern region consists of ridges and troughs parallel to the 
Tayu-ling and cut across by a number of transverse rivers. At 
the mouth of the largest of these, the Wu-kiang, lies Wenchow, 
the chief port of southern Chekiang. The northern region, drained 
for the most part by a single river, the Tsien-tang, with its outlet 
in Hangchow bay, consists essentially of the alluvial plains round 
the bay and of the foothills of the highlands. These northern 
plains are the most densely peopled part of the province partici- 
pating in the life of the Yangtze delta and containing the well- 
known seaport of Ningpo and the far-famed and beautiful capital 
city of Hangchow. This northern part of the province therefore 
resembles southern Kxangsu, while the rest is essentially similar 
to Fukien, which succeeds it on the south. Away fr,om the plains 
around Hangchow bay flat land is rare and terraces stretch far 
up the mountain slopes. 

The crops — ^wheat and beans, rice and cotton, tea and silk- 
are typical of mid-China, where the products characteristic of 
north and south overlap. On the slopes of the maritime ranges, 
scenically one of the most beautiful parts of China, some of the 
best tea grown in the country is produced. The historical r 61 e of 
the province and many aspects of its culture reflect the pivotal 
position of Chekiang. Before the consolidation of China in the 
3rd century b.c. north Chekiang was the core of the maritime 
state of Ytidi, which finally gained the mastery over the whole 
Yangtze delta. During the 12th and 13th centuries a.d. it bad a 
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larger significance, for Hangchow was then the capital of what 
remained of China to the Sung dynasty, retreating southwards 
before the Kin Tatars, and, after the Mongol conquest, it re* 
mained the acknowledged centre of Mangi. (See Cathay.) 

The province has played a conspicuous part in the cultural his* 
tory of China and in recent times is said to have produced much 
the highest proportion, relative to its population, of literati and 
officials of high rank. Linguistically, Chekiang belongs to the non- 
Mandarin speaking zone of south-east China. Over by far the 
greatest part of the province the Wu dialects, spoken in southern 
Kiangsu, prevail, and this constitutes another link with the 
Yangtze delta and facilitates close economic connection. In the 
south-west. Mandarin (or the official language) from Kiangsi and 
the Fukien dialects transgress the provincial boundary. 

CHELLEAN, the name given by the French anthropologist 
G. de Mortillet to the first epoch of the Quaternary period when 
the earliest human remains are discoverable. The word is derived 
from the French town Chelles in the department of Seine-et- 
Mame. The Chellean epoch was interglacial, warm and humid 
as evidenced by the wild growth of fig-trees and laurels. The ani- 
mals characteristic of the epoch are the Elephas antiquus, the 
rhinoceros, the cave-bear, the hippopotamus and the striped 
hyaena. Man existed and belonged to the Neanderthal type. The 
implements characteristic of the period are flints chipped into 
leaf-shaped forms and held in the hand when used. There is clear 
evidence of phases of Chellean industry — both in a simple and an 
advanced stage. 

See Gabriel de Mortillet, Le Prihistorique (1900) ; M. C. Burkitt, 
Prehistory (1925) ; H. Peake and H. J. Fleure, Apes and Men (1927)* 

CHELM (Russian Kholm), a town of Poland, in the province 
of Lublin, 45m. by rail E.S.E. of the city of Lublin. It was 
founded in 1223 by Prince Daniel of Volhynia. Here the Russian 
Government suppressed the Uniate Church in the 19th century. 

CHELMNO (German Kulm), a small town of Poland, in the 
province of Pomorze (Pomerania), im. E. of the Vistula. It is 
surrounded by 13th century walls, and contains some interesting 
churches, two Roman Catholic and two Protestant, and a mediae- 
val town-hall. There are large oil mills and an important trade 
in agricultural produce, including fruit and vegetables. Granted 
in 1226 by Conrad of Mazovia to the Teutonic Order, it became 
the base for their conquest of Prussia and the scat of the first 
Prussian bishopric. It always retained a large Polish population, 
which revolted against the Order and was re-annexed to Poland 
by the peace of Thorn in 1466. It was part of Prussia from 1773 
to 1918. It was a prominent member of the Hanseatic League 
and used to carry on extensive manufactures of cloth. 

CHELMSFORD, FREDERICK JOHN NAPIER 
THESIGER, 1ST Viscount (i868- ), British administra- 

tor, bom on Aug. 12, 1868, was the eldest son of Frederick Au- 
gustus, and Baron Chelmsford. He was educated at Winchester 
and Magdalen college, Oxford, and held a fellowship at All Souls 
from 1892 to 1899. Having been called to the bar he was a mem- 
ber of the London school board for four years, and in 1904-5 
served on the London county council. In the latter year, when he 
succeeded his father as Baron Chelmsford, he was appointed gov- 
ernor of Queensland and he held that office till 1909. These years 
saw the inauguration of the new policy of replacing the repatri- 
ated Kanakas by white labour. It was also a period of bitter 
political conflict. Chelmsford's action in granting the request of 
the premier, Philp, for a dissolution of parliament led to wide- 
spread agitation for the appointment of local governors in Aus- 
tralia. In Aug. 1909 Chel^ford left Queensland for New South 
Wales, of which State he was governor till 1913. It was a period 
of great development for the colony, and also of great labour 
unrest, 

Chelmsford, who was created G.C.M.G. in 191a, served in 
India with the Dorset regiment in the early part of the World 
War. From AjMril 1916 to the spring of 1921 he was viceroy of 
India. During this period the system of dyarchy, founded upon 
the joint report of toe viceroy and the secretary of State, E. S. 
Montagu, was introduced. A conriderable measure of autoni^y 
was accorded to ibt provinces. The council of State and legi sla- 
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tive assembly were to be elected, and the annual budget, with 
some reservations, submitted to the latter. Indians were given 
representation on the viceroy's council, and India was given the 
same power over tariffs as the Dominions. 

But the new reforms were opposed by a combination of Hindus 
and Muslims under Gandhi, and a system of non-co-operation 
adopted, whilst the repressive legislation recommended by Mr. 
Justice ' Rowlatt’s committee to deal with sedition provoked 
serious riots in Guzerat and the Punjab, culminating in the 
Amritsar disturbances (April 1919). However, an amnesty for 
political offences accompanied the promulgation of the reforms 
which were gradually accepted by moderate opinion. Meanwhile 
the viceroy had also to meet a Mohammedan agitation directed 
against British policy toward Turkey. This was actively sup- 
ported by an Afghan army, after whose defeat the subsidy was 
withdrawn from the Amir, together with the privilege of import- 
ing arms from India. The new institutions were inaugurated by 
the duke of Connaught early in 1921. On his retirement Chelms- 
ford was created a viscount and received Indian orders. He was 
first lord of the admiralty in Ramsay MacDonald’s Labour 
Ministry of 1924. (G. le G. N.) 

CHELMSFORD, FREDERIC THESIGER, ist Baron 
(1794-1878), lord chancellor of England, was the third son of 
Charles Thesiger, and was bom in London on April 15, 1794. 
Young Frederic Thesiger was originally destined for a naval career, 
and he served as a midshipman on board the ^‘Cambrian" frigate 
in 1807 at the second bombardment of Copenhagen. About this 
time he succeeded to a valuable estate in the West Indies, so he 
left the navy and studied law, with a view to practising in the 
West Indies, and eventually managing his property in person. But 
a volcano destroyed the family estate, and he was thrown back 
upon his prospect of a legal practice in the West Indies. He en- 
tered Gray's Inn in 1813, and was called on Nov. 18, 1818. God- 
frey Sykes, whose pupil he was, advised him to try his fortunes 
in England. He accordingly joined the home circuit and practised 
at the Surrey sessions, also buying the right to appear at the old 
palace court (see Lord Steward). 

In 1824 he distinguished himself by his defence of Joseph Hunt 
when on his trial at Hertford with John Thurtell for the murder 
of William Weare; and eight years later at Chelmsford assizes he 
won a hard-fought action in an ejectment case after three tricUs, to 
which he attributed so much of his subsequent success that when 
he was raised to the peerage he assumed the title Lord Chelmsford. 
In 1834 he was made king's counsel, and in 1835 was briefed in 
the Dublin election inquiry which unseated Daniel O'Connell. In 
1840 he was elected M.P. for Woodstock. In 1844 he became 
solicitor-general, but having ceased to enjoy the favour of the 
duke of Marlborough, lost his seat for Woodstock and had to find 
another at Abingdon. In 1845 he became attorney-general, hold- 
ing the post until the fall of the Peel administration on July 3, 
1846. Thus by three days Thesiger missed being chief justice of 
the common pleas, for on July 6 Sir Nicholas Tindal died, and 
the seat on the bench, which would have been Thesiger's as of 
right, fell to the Liberal attorney-general, Sir Thomas Wilde, In 
1852 he became M.P. for Stamford. On Lord Derby coming into 
office for the second time in 1858, Sir Frederic Thesiger was 
raised straight from the bar to the lord chancellorship (as were 
Lord Brougham, Lord Selbome, and Lord Halsbury). In the fol- 
lowing year Lord Derby resigned. Again in 1866, on Lord Derby 
coming into office for the third time. Lord Chelmsford became 
lord chancellor for a short period. In 1868 Lord Derby retired, 
and Disraeli, who took his place as prime minister, wished for 
Lord Cairns as lord chancellor. Lord Chelmsford died in London 
on Oct. 5, 1878. He had married in 1822 Anna Maria Tinling, 
and left four sons and three daughters, of whom the eldest, Fred- 
erick Augustus, 2Dd Baron Chelmsford (1827-1905), earned dis- 
tinction as a soldier, while the third, Alfred Henry Thesiger (1838- 
80), was made a lord justice of appeal and a privy councillor in 
1877, at the age of 39, but died only three years later. 

See Uves of ^he Chancellors (1908), by J. B. Atlay, who had the 
advantage of access to an unpublished autobiography of Lord Chelms- 
ford. 
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CHELMSFORD, market town and municipal borough, and 
the county toWn of Essex, England, 30 m. E.N.E. from London 
by the L.N.E.R. Pop. (1921) 20,769. It lies in the Chelmer 
valley at the confluence of the Cann, and has communication by 
river with Maldon and the Blackwater estuary ii m. east. 
Chelmsford (ChUmersford, Cheltneresford, Chelmesford) owed its 
mediaeval importance to its position on the road from London 
to Colchester. It consisted of two manors: that of Moulsham, 
which remained in the possession of Westminster Abbey from 
Saxon times till the reign of Henry VIII. and that of Bishop’s 
Hall, which was held by the bishops of London from the reign 
of Edward the Confessor to 1545. The mediaeval history of 
Chelmsford centred round the manor of Bishop’s Hall. Early 
in the 12th century Bishop Maurice built the bridge over the 
Chelmer which brought the road from London directly through 
the town, thus making it an important stopping-place. The town 
was not incorporated until 1888. In 1225 Chelmsford was made 
the centre for the collection of fifteenths from the county of 
Essex, and in 1227 it became the regular seat of assizes and 
quarter-sessions. The parish church of St. Mary is a Perpendic- 
ular building, largely rebuilt. The grammar school was founded by 
Edward VI. In 1199 the bishop obtained the grant of a weekly 
market, and in 1201 that of an annual fair, now discontinued, 
for four days from the feast of St. Philip and St, James. The 
town has a large agricultural market and a corn exchange in the 
centre of the square. There are agricultural implement and iron 
foundries, electrical and engineering works and extensive corn 
mills. There is a race-course 2 m. south of the town. Chelmsford 
is the seat of a bishop. There is also a wireless transmitting 
station, where, Feb. 23, 1920, the first wireless telephone broad- 
casting service in the world was transmitted. The borough is 
in the Chelmsford parliamentary division of Essex. Area (of 
municipal borough) 3,112 acres. 

CHELMSFORD, a town of Middlesex county, Massachusetts, 
U.S.A., in the north-eastern part of the State, adjoining the city 
of Lowell It lies on both sides of the Concord river, and is served 
by the New York, New Haven and Hartford railroad. The popula- 
tion in 1925 (State census) was 6,573. It bas numerous factories. 
Chelmsford is first mentioned in the records of the State in 1655. 
Lowell was set off from it in 1826. 

CHELSEA, a western metropolitan borough of London, Eng- 
land, bounded east by the city of Westminster, north-west by 
Kensington, south-west by Fulham, and south by the river 
Thames. Pop. (1921) 63,697. Its chief thoroughfare is Sloane 
street, running south from Knightsbridge to Sloane square. From 
Chelsea King’s road leads west, a commercial highway, named in 
honour of Charles II. and recalling the private road from St. 
James’s palace to Fulham. The main roads south join with the 
Victoria or Chelsea, Albert and Battersea bridges over the Thames. 
The Chelsea embankment, planted with trees and lined with fine 
houses and, in part, with public gardens, stretches between Vic- 
toria and Battersea bridges. The residential portion is eastern 
Chelsea near Sloane street and along the river. 

Chelsea, especially the riverside district, has many historical 
associations. At Ccalchythe a synod was held in 785. A similar 
name occurs in a Saxon charter of the iith century and in Domes- 
day; in the i6th century it is Chelcith, The later termination ey 
or ea was associated with the insular character of the land, and 
the prefix with a gravel bank (ceosol; cf, Chesil bank, Dorset- 
shire) ; but the early suffix hythe commonly means a haven. The 
manor was originally in the possession of Westminster Abbey, but 
its history is fragmentary until Tudor times. Henry VIII. passed 
it to his wife Catharine Parr. It fell afterwards to the Howards 
and the Cheynes, and later to the Cadogans. The memorials in 
St. Luke’s (the old church) include those of Sir Thomas More 
(d- 1535); Lord Bray, lord of the manor (1539); Lady Jane 
Guyldeford (1555); Lord and Lady Dacre (1594-1595); Sir John 
Lawrence (1638); Lady Jane Cheyne (1698); Francis Thomas, 
“director of the china porcelain manufactory, Lawrence Street, 
Chelsea” (1770); Sir Hans Sloane (1753); Thomas Shadwell, 
poet laureate (1692); Woodfall, the printer Junius (1844), 
and many others. 


In the i8th and 19th centuries Chelsea was a literary and 
artistic quarter. Atterbury and Swift lived in Church lane, Steele 
and Smollett in Monmouth house. Later, the names of Turner, 
Rossetti, Whistler, Leigh Hunt, Carlyle (whose house in Cheyne 
row is preserved as a public memorial). Lord Courtney, Count 
D’Orsay and Isambard Brunei, are connected with Chelsea.. At 
Lindsey House Count Zinzendorf established a Moravian Society 
(c. 1750). Sir Robert Walpole’s residence was extant till 1810; 
and till 1824 the bishops of Winchester had a palace in Cheyne 
walk. Queen’s house (Tudor house) was the home of D. G. 
Rossetti. 

Rarielagh (q,v,) in the second half of the i8th century, and 
Cremorne gardens (q.v.) in the middle of the 19th, were famous 
places of entertainment. Don Saltero’s museum contained curi- 
osities from Sir Hans Sloane’s famous collections. Sloane gave 
the Apothecaries’ Company ground for the Physick garden, which 
ceased in 1902 to be maintained by the company. The original 
Chelsea bun-house, claiming royal patronage, stood until 1839, 
and one of its successors until 1888. The porcelain works existed 
for some 25 years before 1769, when they were sold and removed 
to Derby. 

Chelsea Royal hospital for invalid soldiers, initiated by 
Charles II. and opened in 1694 is well known. A system of out- 
pensioning was found necessary from the outset, and it relieves 
large numbers throughout the empire. The pietpresque building 
by Wren stands in extensive grounds, which include the former 
Ranelagh gardens. The duke of York’s school was removed in 
1909 to Dover. There are also the Whitelands and St. Mark’s 
training colleges; the Victoria and the Cheyne hospitals for chil- 
dren, a cancer hospital, the south-western polytechnic, and a pub- 
lic library containing an excellent collection relative to local 
history. 

The metropolitan borough of Chelsea returns one member to 
parliament. 

CHELSEA, a city of Suffolk county, Massachusetts, U.S.A., 
on a peninsula between the Mystic and the Chelsea rivers, oppo- 
site the Charlestown and East Boston districts of the city of Bos- 
ton, and bounded on the north by the city of Everett. It has 3m. 
of water-front on upper Boston bay; and is served by the Boston 
and Maine and the Boston and Albany railways. The population 
in 1920 was 43,184, of whom 17,198 were foreign-born white 
(10,042 from Russia and Poland); and in 1928 was estimated 
locally at over 50,000. The central part of the city has been prac- 
tically rebuilt since 1908, when, on April 12, it was swept by a 
terrible fire. Chelsea is primarily an industrial city, with some 
200 factories making products valued at over $50,000,000 an- 
nually. Its leading industries are lithography, shipbuilding and 
manufactures of shoes, radio sets, car-wheels, rubber products, 
wall-paper, elastic webbing, boxes, marine clocks, creosote prod- 
ucts, lamp black, shingle stains, whiting, structural iron and orna- 
mental ironwork. It is a centre for junk salvage, with 145 dealers 
in many kinds of waste material. A U.S. naval hospital, a Ma- 
rine hospital, local headquarters of the Lighthouse Division of the 
Department of Commerce, the Massachusetts Soldiers’ Home are 
situated here. The assessed valuation of property in 1927 was 
$54»799»6 oo . Chelsea (called Winnisimmet until 1739) was settled 
in 1624 by Samuel Maverick, a prominent loyalist and churchman, 
the first settler on Noddle’s island (East Boston) and one of the 
first slave-holders in the colony. It was set off from Boston as a 
separate town in 1739, and was chartered as a city in 1857. In 
May, 1775, a British schooner in the Mystic river was captured 
by colonial militia under Gen. John Stark and Israel Putnam. 

OHELSEA HOSPITAL* The Royal Hospital, Chelsea, to 
give the institution its full title, was founded by Charles H. 
Tradition has it that Nell Gwynne moved the King to build the 
hospital, but it is probable that the idea originated with Sir 
Stephen Fox, who had been a Paymaster General to the Forces. 
Christopher Wren was the architect, and the building was com- 
pleted in 1692. Many military trophies are preserved at the 
hospital, including the colours captuied at Blenheim and Water- 
loo, and there is a fine collection of medals and pictures in the 
Great Hall. 
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The candidates for a Chelsea In-Pension must be Out-Pension- 
ers, i.e. in receipt of either a service, disability or campaign 
pension. Candidates must be 55 years of age, unless through loss 
of limb or other disability, the result of army service, they are 
considered eligible for admission to In-Pension at an earlier date. 
The establishment of In-Pensioners is 558. The candidates must 
be capable of looking after themselves. In-Pensioners may leave 
the hospital and revert to Out-Pension if they so wish, but 
unless there are some exceptional reasons such men are not again 
admitted to In-Pension. 

In addition to the In-Pension establishment, the Board of 
Commissioners administer long service pensions, special cam- 
paign pensions, and deal with disability pensions other than those 
ari.sing from the World War and earlier wars, which are adminis- 
tered by the Ministry of Pensions. They also approve, after 
investigation, the applications of pensioners who desire to receive 
a commuted sum in lieu of a portion of pension for the purpose 
of house purchase, etc. The number of men on the Army Pension 
List administered by the Commissioners of the Royal Hospital 
was in 1927 approximately 103,000. 

CHELTENHAM, a municipal and parliamentary borough 
and watering-place of Gloucestershire, England, with railway sta- 
tions on the L.M.S. and G.W. railways. Pop. (1921) 48430. 
The town is well situated in the valley of the Chelt, a small trib- 
utary of the Severn, under the high line of the Cotswold hills to 
the east. 

Cheltenham (Celtanhomme, C hilt ham, Chelteham), an early 
settlement, had a church in 803. The manor belonged to the 
crown; it was granted to Henry de Bohun, earl of Hereford, in 
the 12th century, but in 1199 was exchanged for other lands with 
the king. In 1252 the abbey of Fe camp purchased the manor, 
and it afterwards belonged to the priory of Cormeille, but was 
confiscated in 1415 as the possession of an alien priory, and was 
granted in 1461 to the abbey of Lyon, by which it was held until 
once more returning to the Crown at the Dissolution, it went to 
the family of Dutton. The town is first mentioned in 1223, when 
the benefit of the markets, fairs and hundred of Cheltenham was 
leased to the men of the town for three years; Henry III. renewed 
the lease in 1226, and in 1230 granted a Thursday market and 
a fair on the vigil, feast and morrow of St. James. A market 
town in the time of Camden, it was governed by commissioners 
from the 18th century till 1876, when it was incorporated. It 
became a parliamentary borough in 1832. After the discovery of 
mineral springs in 1716, and the erection of a pump-room in 
1 738, Cheltenham rapidly became fashionable, the visit of George 
HI. and the royal princesses in 1788 ensuring its popularity. 

The Montpellier and Pittville Springs supply handsome pump 
rooms in public gardens, and are the property of the corporation. 
The parish church of St. Mary is 14th century, but is almost 
completely modernized. The town, moreover, is wholly modern | 
in appearance. A new town hall, including a central spa and 
assembly rooms, was opened in 1903. The free grammar school 
(1568) is the oldest local school. The public schools for boys 
(Cheltenham college 1842) and for girls (Ladies' college, Chelten- 
ham, 1854) are very well known. A training college for teachers 
was founded 1846. The parliamentary borough, but not the 
municipal borough, includes Charlton Kings (pop. [1921] 4.379)- 

CHELYABINSK, a county and town in the Uralsk area of 
the Russian S.F.S.R. The county has an area of 2 7,68osq.km. 
Pop, (1926) 496,072, entirely rural except for the town of Chel- 
yabinsk. It is dotted with forest, marsh and lake, but 59 2% is 
under cultivation (wheat, oats, rye, millet, peas, etc.). Cattle, 
sheep, horses and pigs are reared and coal is mined, 200,000 tons 
being extracted in 1924-25, a total in excess of the pre-war pro- 
duction. There are flour naills, brandy distilleries, breweries and 
other factories for food products. The town of Chelyabinsk, lat. 
55° 8' N., long. 61® 35' E., pop. (1926) 59^203, is an important 
trading centre for coal and Siberian grain. Manufactures of 
agricultural implements and leather goods are carried on, and the 
town has an elevator and a radio-station. It is connected by ral 
with the north through Sverdlovsk (formerly Ekaterinburg), with 
the east, as the beginning of the trans-Siberian railway, and with 
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the west through Zlatoust and Ufa. It was founded in 1658. Dur- 
ing the Civil War following the 1917 revolution Chelyabinsk was 
for a time the headquarters of the Czechoslovak legion and the 
scene of much internecine warfare. 

CHELYS, the common lyre of the ancient Greeks (Gr. 
tortoise), which had a convex back of tortoise-shell or of wood 
shaped like the shell. According to tradition Hermes was attracted 
by sounds of music while walking on the banks of the Nile, and 
found that they proceeded from the shell of a tortoise across which 
were stretched tendons which the wind had set in vibration {Ho- 
meric Hymn to Hermes, 47-51). The word has been applied arbi- 
trarily since classical times to various stringed instruments. 

CHEMICAL ACTION is said to occur whenever the prop- 
erties of a substance are so completely altered that we are entitled 
to regard the product as a new and distinct substance. In the burn- 
ing of coal, for example, a combustible, black solid is chemically 
changed by union with the oxygen of the air, to produce ash, 
water vapour and gases, all of which differ from the original coal 
in all their important properties. The chemist pictures the prop- 
erties of every substance as being determined by the chemical 
make-up of its molecules, i,e., by the nature of the atoms which 
are contained in each molecule of the given substance, and the 
manner of their arrangement. Thus water is different from 
carbon disulphide because the molecules of water contain atoms 
which are different from those contained in molecules of carbon 
disulphide: on the other hand the molecules of grape sugar 
(glucose) and fruit sugar (fructo.se) contain identical atoms in 
identical proportions but the properties of these substances are 
nevertheless different because the atoms are differently arranged 
in the two kinds of molecules. 

The complete change of properties which is associated with 
chemical action is therefore to be considered as being accom- 
plished by the recombination or rearrangement of atoms to pro- 
duce new sorts of molecules. The science of chemistry {q.v,) 
is mainly concerned with the study of chemical change. The 
details thus far accumulated are commonly presented in chemical 
text-books under headings that correspond with the various indi- 
vidual elements. The general results and such principles as are 
generally applicable to chemical change, form the subject-matter 
of physical chemistry {see Chemistry: Physical) ^ and of these 
the present article deals with a few which are related most inti- 
mately to the factors that determine how quickly a given chemical 
change may be accomplished. 

CHEMICAL REACTION VELOCITY 

The variation in the speed of chemical change and its depend- 
ence on the nature of the reacting substances is illustrated on 
the one hand by the almost instantaneous change (explosive re- 
action) which transforms a stick of dynamite into gaseous prod- 
ucts, and on the other, by the very slow change by which a steel 
girder is converted into a pile of iron rust, a process which may 
require thousands of years. It will only be possible to explain why 
some changes proceed so rapidly and others with such extreme 
slowness when we are able to state the cause of chemical change 
in general. At present, we can merely conclude that this is due 
to the action of electrical forces, the nature of which we are begin- 
ning to understand as the result of recent observations which have 
provided us with information concerning the inner structure of 
the atoms themselves. {See Atom.) It usually happens, as Julius 
Thomsen (1854) and Marcellin P. E. Berthelot (1867) first 
emphasized, that rapid and energetic chemical reactions take place 
with the liberation of greater quantities of heat than sluggish 
reactions although this rule is subject to many exceptions. 

A second factor determining the speed of chemical change is 
the concentration of the reactants. By this we mean the amounts 
of the different reacting substances in unit volume. Thus C. F. 
Wenzel, in 1777, observ'ed that metals dissolve in moderately con- 
centrated acids more rapidly than they do in very dilute acids. 
Indeed it was soon recognized, as a result of the work of Claude 
Louis Berthollet in 1803, that whether a given chemical change or 
its reverse takd^ place sometimes depends only on the concen- 
trations in which the several reacting substances are brought 
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together. In such instances the effect of concentration outweighs 
the effect of the nature of the reacting substances, loosely termed 
“chemical afl 5 nity.*’ The earliest accurate observations of the 
effect of concentration on the velocity of chemical changes were 
made by L. Wilhelmy (1850), who showed that the rate of con- 
version of cane sugar into glucose and fructose in the presence of 
an acid is at every moment very nearly proportional to the concen- 
tration of the cane sugar. These observations constituted the first 
definite proof that the influence of the concentration of a reacting 
substance can be quantitatively stated, but did not lead to any 
generalized statement. 

It is only in the simplest type of chemical change, in which the 
change may be accomplished with a single molecule of a given 
reactant, that the velocity of the change is proportional to the 
first power of the concentration of that reactant. If n molecules 
of a reactant are required to accomplish the chemical change the 
velocity of the change is proportional to the nth power of the 
concentration of that reactant. In many cases n will be indicated 
by the chemical equation for the change. Thus 2H2+02«=2H20, 
indicates that the formation of water from hydrogen and oxygen 
demands two molecules of hydrogen for every molecule of oxygen, 
and thus that the rate at which water is formed at any given 
temperature is proportional to the first power of the concentra- 
tion of oxygen but to the square of the concentration of hydrogen. 
In more complicated reactions, however, the chemical equation 
gives no clue to the power to which the concentration must be 
raised in calculating reaction velocity, for the chemical equation 
often expresses only the total effect and final result of a series 
of simpler consecutive chemical changes, the slowest of which 
determines the speed at which the series of changes as a whole 
may be accomplished. Clianges in pressure are without effect on 
the velocity of chemical change, save in so far as pressure may 
determine concentration, as happens especially with mixtures of 
gases. 

A third factor which affects the velocity of chemical change 
is the temperature. With rare exceptions, which can be readily 
explained, an increase of temperature increases the rate at which 
a chemical change will take place. Milk quickly turns sour on a 
warm day; and a mixture of hydrogen and oxygen, prepared safely 
enough at room temperature, explodes when it is heated by an 
electric spark. Commonly an increase of i® C increases the 
velocity of a chemical change 10% or more, and most reactions 
at the temperature of boiling water proceed with several hundred 
times the velocity observed at room temperature. This striking 
effect of temperature is examined mathematically later. 

A fourth factor is the presence or absence of particular sub- 
stances which may increase or diminish the velocity of the chemi- 
cal change, without being themselves permanently altered. Thus 
the velocity of a reaction between substances dissolved in water 
is different from the velocity of the same reaction, when the 
solvent is alcohol or benzene. Certain chemical reactions, in- 
cluding many of the most important in animals and plants, appear 
only to take place in the presence of these substances, which 
apparently need only be present in relatively small quantities. 
Changes of this sort are grouped under the head of catalytic 
action, or catalysis the substances essential to bring about 

the chemical changes between the reactants are called catalysts, or, 
in the case of the animal and plant ferments, enzymes {q.v.). 
The phenomena of catalysis and adsorption (q.v,) are closely 
connected with reaction velocity. 

Finally, the velocity of a chemical change may be determined by 
the supply of energy to the reacting system from an external 
source. If this is light energy we have the phenomena of photo- 
chemistry iq.v.) ; if electrical energy, the velocity of the reaction 
will dei)end on the principles discussed under electrochemistry 
iq.v.), especially the laws of Faraday. {See Electrolysis.) 
TTie transformations of matter which occur in radioactive changes 
{see Radioactivity) differ from ordinary chemical changes in 
proceeding at rates which are determined entirely by the inner 
structure of the atoms of the radioactive elements, and are thus 
quite independent of the states of combination 01 those elements 
and even of the temperature. 
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Law of Mass Action. — ^We have referred to the observation 
of Berthollet that the concentration of the reactants is often 
sufficient to determine whether a given reaction or its reverse will 
take place. In this way we may explain why it so often happens 
that a chemical change fails to become complete, and comes 
to an apparent halt before the reacting material has been com- 
pletely transformed. Evidently the forward reaction, transform- 
ing reactants A and B into resultants A^ and B^ is accompanied 
by a reaction which transforms A' and B' into A and B. Thus 
each reaction offsets the other, and the chemical change accord- 
ingly remains incomplete. The result is chemical equilibrium, 
commonly formulated with reversed arrows, thus: 

A+E;=tA'H-B' 

The proportions in which the different reactants are present in 
a mixture of substances which have attained a condition of 
chemical equilibrium are determined by a principle discovered by 
C. M. Guldberg and P. Waage in 1867. These investigators 
showed that the state of equilibrium attained in a reversible re- 
action can be interpreted on the assumption that the equilibrium 
state is the result of the equality of the speeds of the two opposed 
reactions, for each of which the velocity v or v^ can be expressed 
in terms of a constant multiplied by the concentrations of the 
reacting substances, expressed by [A], [B], or [A'], [B']. The 
velocities of the two opposed reactions are therefore given by 
vzs^k [A]-fB] and v*=^k' [A'].[B']. At equilibrium these two 
velocities are equal, hence 

V^'=[A 1 [B']/[A][B]=iS: • 

in which K is the so-called equilibrium constant. If the reaction 
corresponds with 

mh + nB^zi w'A' n'B', 


the equilibrium constant may be written 


[A]-»[B] 


The practical importance of a knowledge of equilibrium con- 
stants, calculated as just shown, will be realized when it is re- 
marked that the equilibrium constant for any given reaction at a 
given temperature is independent of the concentrations in which 
the reactants are brought together. Thus when the numerical 
value of the constant has once been determined we may substitute 
this in the preceding equations, and determine the proportions in 
which the reactants and resultants will be intermingled when equi- 
librium is reached, starting from any given initial concentrations. 

Though the mathematical expressions just given (commonly 
called mass-action expressions) may be regarded as empirical 
statements of actual laboratory experience with systems in chem- 
ical equilibrium, nevertheless they may readily be derived from 
the kinetic theory. {See Molecule.) It may be assumed in 
the simplest case that the interaction of two reactants A and B 
is the result of collision between the respective molecules. It fol- 
lows that the rate of change should be proportional to the fre- 
quency with which such collisions occur. The frequency with 
which a given molecule of A collides with molecules of B is pro- 
portional to the number of the latter in unit volume, i,e., the 
molecular concentration of B ; and in the same way the frequency 
of the collisions between a given molecule of B and the molecules 
of A is proportional to the molecular concentration of the latter. 
The total number of collisions between the molecules of A and B 
is therefore proportional to the product of the molar concentra- 
tions. Kinetic considerations thus led to v — ife[A][B] which is 
the expression for the reaction velocity, embodied in mass-action 
expressions above. The coefficient k in this formula is called the 
specific reaction rate, and represents the velocity when the con- 
centrations of the two reacting substances are each equal to unity- 
It depends on the nature of the reacting substances, the tem- 
perature, and the medium (solvent) in which the reaction occurs. 
In the case of gaseous reactions there is no solvent to be con- 
sidered, but it may be noted that many apparently gaseous 
reactions arc in reality surface reactions, i.e., reactions which take 
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place largely, if not entirely, on the surface of the walls of the 
containing vessel. {See Adsorption.) 

Influence of Temperature on Reaction Velocity. — ^The 
principal weakness of the explanation which makes chemical 
change depend solely on collisions between molecules, is that the 
velocity should be approximately the same for all reactions of the 
same type under like conditions of temperature and concentra- 
tion. Actually rate of chemical change is a highly specific quantity, 
which varies widely from one reaction to another. Moreover, if 
we conceive of reaction rate as depending altogether on the fre- 
quency of collisions between molecules, we find it impossible to 
account for the extraordinary influence of temperature on reac- 
tion rate. In the simplest cases, an increase of temperature of 
10® C would speed up the molecules sufficiently to make collisions 
between them several per cent more frequent, whereas reaction 
velocity in t}iat temperature range is actually increased several 
hundred per cent. The simplest way of explaining this involves 
the assumption that molecular collision is not always followed 
by chemical change. Collision between molecules, when reactants 
A and B are transformed into resultants A' and B', is a necessary 
but not sufficient condition for reaction. 

We have then to account for the fact that the proportion of the 
colliding molecules which react grows rapidly larger as the tem- 
perature is increased. We might assume that reaction takes place 
only when molecules collide that happen to have velocities ex- 
ceeding some stated critical velocity. Yet the proportion of such 
molecules, calculated from Maxwell’s law of distribution of velocu 
ties (see Molecule), does not increase with increasing tem- 
perature in a way that fits the experimental facts. Actually, as 
was first pointed out by Svante Arrhenius (1889), the specific 
reaction rate k for many common reactions varies with the tem- 
perature in a way that may be explained by assuming that only 
a very small proportion of the molecules are in a condition to 
react on collision. In other words the vast majority of collisions 
do not result in chemical change but this only takes place when 
the energy content of the colliding molecules is much greater than 
the average. The proportion (a) of the effective collisions in- 
creases rapidly with the temperature and if the extra energy 
(energy of activation) required at the absolute temperature T 
is represented by q, then the empirical relation of Arrhenius for 
the connection between reaction velocity and temperature may be 
put in the form 

dlnafdT^qfRT^ or a = 

At a given temperature, the value of a thus depends on the 
magnitude of q and diminishes as q increases. When the concept 
of active molecules is incorporated in the mass action equation, 
this becomes 

[a]* [b] 

in which q represents the extra energy of the impact which is 
required for the collisions between molecules of A and B to 
be effective. 

This discussion neglects the possibility that even molecules 
possessed of the requisite supply of energy may not react when 
they collide unless they happen to be disposed in favourable posi- 
tions with respect to each other at the moment of collision. A 
collision between molecules of ethyl alcohol and acetic acid, for 
example, would not be expected to produce a molecule of ethyl 
acetate unless the hydroxyl and carboxyl groups are favourably 
placed when collision takes place. Neglecting this difficulty, the 
coefficient ib can be evaluated in terms of specific and general 
constants and the equation for the bimolecular reaction becomes 

» = V[8jrUr(i/OT^+i/««)] • ,r‘ •*+•«'*’’ • [A] • [B] 

in which JV is the Avogadro number (6Xio^), v is the mean 
diameter of the molecules and and mg are the molecular 
wei^ts of A and B. This equatiem, due to W. C. McC. Lewis 
(1918) does actually enable us to calculate certain reaction rates 
with an accuracy which is satisfactory in view of the fact that 
the effective diameter of the coffidbg molecules is known only 
very roughly. 
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Vnimolecular Reactions . — ^The assinnption embodied in the 
preceding discussion, that chemical change occurs when molecules 
collide which happen to be possessed of a morc-than-average 
supply of energy, at once meets the difficulty that many reversible 
reactions are known in which collisions between molecules appear 
to play no part. Thus when phosphorus pentachloride dissociates, 
forming phosphorus trichloride and chlorine, according to the 
equation PCl6?=±PCls+Cl2, each molecule of PCI5 would seem to 
decompose independently of other molecules in accordance with 
the ordinary law of chance. By some chemists it has been 
asserted that such chemical changes (called unimolecular re- 
actions) are not really possible. The fact that they seem to be of 
frequent occurrence is presumed to be explained by the presence 
of traces of foreign substances, which, in acting as catalysts, 
provide the means for interpret!^ the mechanism on the basis 
of molecular collisions. 

Recent work would, however, seem to have definitely estab- 
lished the occurrence of non-catalysed gaseous reactions which 
proceed in accordance with the requirements of the unimolecular 
type of change over a wide range of concentration. An explana- 
tion of these has been sought in the radiation hypothesis, accord- 
ing to which the cause of the reaction is to be found in the 
selective absorption of radiant energy. The mechanism of the 
photochemical change would on this view be extended to all types 
of chemical reaction {see Photochemistry). The wave-length 
of the active radiation can be derived from the heat of activation 
of the molecules by Planck’s relation, q^hv (sec Quantum 
Theory), but in general the reacting substances afford no evi- 
dence of the requisite absorption bands. For this and other reasons 
the radiation hypothesis cannot be said to be acceptable. For a 
fuller discussion sec Trans. Faraday Soc. (1922). 

On the other hand, it seems probable that the apparently uni- 
molecular reactions are primarily due to molecular collisions, 
for it is only necessary to assume that the molecules activated by 
collision are for the most part deactivated by further collisions 
before they have time to reach that particular internal phase which 
is essential for chemical change to occur and the observed facts 
can be readily accounted for. 

Since the molecules of the reaction products are the result of 
collisions between active molecules of the reactants and there- 
fore, in general, distinguished by a high energy content, it follows 
that such “hot” molecules may hand on their excess of energy 
to other molecules of the reactants leading to a so-called chain 
reaction. Such chain reactions con.stitutc a type which is illus- 
trated by the combination of hydrogen and chlorine. 

Chemical Activity. — ^Reference may now be made to the re- 
sults which have followed from the application of thermodynamics 
to the problems of chemical action. Although the time factor is 
alien to the processes with which thermodynamics is concerned, 
the arguments peculiar to this branch of analysis can of course be 
applied to the states of equilibrium which are finally attained in 
reversible reactions. If the reacting substances are ideal gases 
(or solutes) thermodynamic reasoning leads to results which are 
identical with the expression for the law of mass action which 
follows from the kinetic theory. When the substances are not 
ideal, thermodynamics leads to the conclusion that the conefcn- 
tration terms in the mass-law expression should be replaced by 
the corresponding activities. The activity or effective concentra- 
tion a of any substance is defined by the relation AF—RT log 
fl/flo, in which AP is the diminution of free energy associated 
with the reversible transformation of the substance from the con- 
dition defined by a to a standard condition defined by Oo. The 
activity in the standard condition may conveniently be taken as 
unity. 

In practical applications the attempt is made to calculate 
activity or effective concentration by multipl3nng the actual con- 
centration c, for the given substance, by an activity coefficient, 
/, which is itself a function of the concentration. TTien by sub- 
stituting a^fc for c, in the mass-action expressions given above, 
more nearly constant values for the equilibrium constant arc 
found than wouM otherwise be obtained. To be fully satisfactory, 
this method would require that the activity coefficient, /, by 
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means of which actual concentrations are converted into effective 
concentrations, should be independent of the nature of the reac- 
tion in which the given substance takes part. This has been found 
not to be the case. Accordingly J. N. Bronsted has introduced 
the assumption that the interaction of two substances A and B in- 
volves the intermediate formation of a “collision complex” X 
and this leads to where /y is the activity co- 

efficient of the complex. In this connection it may be noted that 
the activity coefficients of ions depend largely on their charges 
and on the ionic strength of their environment. (Ionic strength 
is calculated by taking half the sum of products formed by multi- 
plying the concentration of each cation or anion in the solution 
by the square of its valence.) In accordance with the theory of 
P. Debye and E. Hiickel, the relation may be expressed in the 
form —log where x is the valence of the ion con- 

cerned and n is the ionic strength of the solution in which it is 
present. This relation, when combined with Bronsted's reaction- 
velocity formula, affords results for ionic reactions of varied types 
which are in accord with experimental observations provided that 
the solutions are sufficiently dilute. 

IONIC THEORY 

Relative Strengths of Acids and Bases. — ^Although much 
recent work has been concerned with the precise significance of 
“active mass,” the classical interpretation of this as synonymous 
with molecular concentration has yielded results of the greatest 
importance in the interpretation of the manifold phenomena as- 
sociated with aqueous solutions of acids, bases and salts {see 
Solution). Such substances are, in general, electrolytic con- 
ductors, and in accordance with the theory of Arrhenius are 
ionized to a greater or less extent. The traditional view, that salt 
formation corresponds with the neutralization of opposite quali- | 
ties which characterize the acids and bases respectively, finds 
simple expression in the ionic theory, for, according to this, acids 
are substances which increase the hydrogen-ion concentration of 
water, whilst bases have the opposite effect. In aqueous solutions, 
the concentration of the hydrogen ion is directly connected with 
the hydroxyl-ion concentration, by the mass-action expression 

In.o] • 

In all dilute aqueous solutions however the concentration of the 
un-ionized water [H2O] is nearly constant (55-5 moles per litre). 
Accordingly in all dilute aqueous solutions, whether acid, alkaline 
or neutral, the product of the two ion concentrations has a nearly 
constant value at 25° C). In neutral solutions hydrogen- 

ion (sometimes called hydrion) and hydroxyl-ion are present in 
equal concentrations (lo ^' gram-ions per litre at 25® C). In acid 
solutions the concentration of hydrogen-ion exceeds that of 
hydroxyl-ion; in alkaline solutions the reverse is true. Yet 
hydroxyl-ion is never completely absent from acid solutions, nor 
hydrogen-ion from alkaline solutions, for the concentrations of 
the two ions must always be so related that the ion-product, 
[H^] [OH"] has the constant value at 25° C. At higher 
temperatures the ion-product increases very rapidly, attaining a 
value of about 60X10“^^ at 100® C. 

Equivalent solutions of different acids show very great differ- 
ences in the hydrion concentration. These are exhibited very 
clearly when the electrical conductivities of such solutions are 
compared or when a comparison is made of the velocities with 
which certain reactions take place when these are subjected to 
the catalysing influence of the various acids. The two series of 
numbers show a close parallelism which finds a simple interpreta- 
tion in terms of the view that the differences between the acids 
are primarily due to differences in their respective degrees of 
ionization. Tlie conductivity is indeed proportional to the con- 
centration of the ionized fraction of the acid and the catalytic 
effect is determined for the most part by the hydrion concentra- 
tion. The application of the mass law to the eqqilibrium between 
the un-ionized acid and the corresponding ions, as represented by 


HA? 5 tH+A, gives 

K « [h][A]/[HA] - (cayic(i-a) « caV(i-a) 
for the ionization constant, c being the molar concentration of 
the acid and a the fractional degree of ionization. In spite of the 
charges on the ions, this relation between the concentration of 
the acid and its degree of ionization is in very close agreement 
with the actual behaviour of weak or slightly ionized acids, as 
was clearly demonstrated by Wilhelm Ostwald. The results ob- 
tained in this connection constitute in fact the strongest and most 
comprehensive evidence as yet available in favour of the quan- 
titative application of the law of mass action to states of equi- 
librium. The Ostwald dilution law does not hold for solutions of 
salts or more active (largely ionized) acids or bases. Many 
chemists have indeed arrived at the conclusion that most salts 
are completely ionized, at all concentrations. (See also Electrol- 
ysis; and Hydrogen Ions, Determination of.) 

Neutralization of Acids by Bases. — In the neutralization of 
an acid by the gradual addition of a base, the essential reaction 
consists in the combination of hydrogen ions with hydroxyl ions 
until the concentration of both reaches the value for pure water, 
viz., 10“^ gram-equivalents per litre (25®), which condition is 
shown by suitable indicators (q.v.). The constancy of the heat 
of neutralization of 'the strong acids by the strong bases is ex- 
plained in this way {see Thermochemistry). If one equivalent 
of a base BOH is added to a solution which contains one 
equivalent of each of two different acids HAi and HAo, the rela- 
tive proportions of the two acids which are neutralized afford a 
measure of the so-called relative affinities of the acids for the base. 
Because of such differences stronger acids tend to displace weaker 
acids from the corresponding salts. Such displacement effects, 
however, are not always the result of a difference in the affinities 
I of the acids, for complications may occur in consequence of the 
removal of one of the resultant substances from the sphere of 
action in the form of an insoluble solid or a volatile gas; e.g., 
the displacement of nitric acid by the relatively very weak acid 
hydrogen sulphide in accordance with zAgNOa+H^S— >Ag2S-f 
2HNO3 is directly due to the insolubility of silver sulphide. The 
basic affinities of a pair of acids can in fact only be derived from 
a determination of the relative amounts which are neutralized by 
a base when the system is homogeneous. If x is the fraction of 
the acid HA, which is neutralized by the base, BOH, in the above 
solution, the resulting equilibrium can be represented by 

( I — x) HAi -f ( I — x) B A2 = xB Ai +X-HA2, 

and the evaluation of x, which can be effected by a variety of 
physical methods, gives us the ratio x/(i— x) which expresses the 
affinity of HAi relatively to HA2. When such affinity values, re- 
ferred to an acid chosen as standard, are compared, it is found 
that the acids form a scries which is essentially the same as the 
series given by the relative conductivities and catalytic activities. 
It can be shown that this experimental result is generally consis- 
tent with the hydrion theory of acids for the application of the 
mass law to the equilibria which are involved in the above men- 
tioned competition of two acids for a base shows that the affinity 
ratio x/(i— x) is the ratio of the degrees of ionization of the two 
acids. T^e fact that x/(i — x) is independent of the nature of the 
base is also explained at the same time. Similar considerations 
apply to the relative strengths of bases. At a given concentration 
their characteristic properties can be explained in terms of the 
hydroxyl-ion concentration. Since degrees of ionization vary with 
the concentration, it is convenient to eliminate the latter. This 
can be done by comparing the strengths of acids and bases in 
terms of the respective ionization constants. 

Bibliography. — ^J. H. van’t Hoff, Studies in Chemical Dynamics , 
trans. T. Ewan (1896) ; J. W. Mellor, Statics and Dynamics (1914) J 
G. N. Lewis and M. Randall, Thermodynamics (1923) ; H. S. Taylor, 
A Treatise on Physical Chemistry (1924) ; E. K. Rideal and H. S. 
Taylor, Catalysis in Theory and Practice (1926) ; C. N. Hindielwood, 
The Kinetics of Chemical Change in Gaseous Systems (1926). 

CHEHICAL APPARATUS. Underlying aU types of chem- 
ical work is anal}rsis. Much of the industrial work has to do with 
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Figs. 1-21. — general chemical apparatus (the numbers refer to descriptions in the text> 


determining purity, evaluating raw materials, and certifying manu- method of determining acidity. He uses the burning flame to 
factored products. judge contents by colour or to identify the lines in the spectro- 

Many means are employed. The chemist may work under high scope; electric conductivity becomes the measure of pureness of 
pressures or in almost complete vacua, at temperatures approach- the water employed in analysis ; and the complexity of the com- 
ing absolute zero and those of melting tungsten. It is obvious pounds and mixtures with which the chemist has to deal, fre- 
then, that the apparatus employed by the chemist will vary with quently introduces in the perfection of apparatus problems well 
the work in han(l. He needs porcelain, which will stand sudden nigh as difiicult as the one with which he began. (H. £. H.) 
and extreme changes of temperature; glass that is insoluble in The forces which operate in chemical change are effective only 
the majority of the reagents he uses, which will stand great through extremely short ranges as measured on the everyday scale 
temperatures, and possesses high mechanical strength ; and fash- of length. Accordingly one of the first tasks of the practical chem- 
ioned crucibles, dishes and other devices from platinum, fused istis to subdivide his reagents (see Reagent) so finely that they 
quartz, and special alloys. The balances be employs are of the can be brought into very intimate contact. This intimate mixing 
highest precision. He utilizes the wave length of light in measure- is most effectually promoted by dissolving these reagents in suit- 
ment. The spectrograph, the microscope, the polariscope are .able media. Hence a considerable proportion of laboratory appa- 
familiar instruments. Burettes enable him to measure by the drop, ratus is devoted to the processes of solution, extraction, filtration, 
while sensitive electric instruments have become essential in preci^ntation, e^poration, distillation and desiccation. All of these 
determining the concentration of hydrogen ions, the modem have to do with the treatment of chemicals either in or separating 
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from the dissolved condition. For these purposes reagent bottles, 
filter pumps, water baths, funnels, evaporating basins, filter stands, 
flasks and stills are employed. Representative types of such ap- 
paratus are here illustrated. 

Certain important chemical reagents are gaseous under the 
ordinary laboratory conditions. Special apparatus has been de- 
vised to deal with such highly volatile fluids. Gases are con- 
veniently manipulated in drying towers, aspirators, Kipp’s gas 
generators, wash-bottles and glass tubing connections including 
three-way taps. 

Chemical analysis (see Chemistry: Analytical) is the touch- 
stone by which all chemical theories must ultimately be tested. 
Hypotheses which fail to pass through this ordeal are regarded as 
no longer valid or useful. A considerable proportion of laboratory 
equipment subserves the essential needs of the analyst. The ac- 
curate chemical balance is described elsewhere (see Balance), 
but among the typical requirements of analytical chemistry figured 
below are the following: weighing bottles, crucibles, potash bulbs, 
measuring vessels (burettes, pipettes, graduated flasks and cyl- 
inders), and sp)ecial apparatus, for example, for the quantitative 
evaluation of arsenic and carbon dioxide and for the determination 
of vapour density. 

The following list refers to the accompanying illustrations of 
apparatus commonly used in a chemical laboratory : 

General Apparatus, 

I. Spatulas, for dealing with small quantities of material without 
touching by hand. They may be of metal (a and b) or vul- 
canite, etc. (as c), 

а. Three-way taps: (a) A half turn connects the upper limb with 
the right-hand tube, (h) T.piece and tap (see section). 

3. (a) Spring clip (Mohr’s pattern), (b) Screw clip. 

4. Reagent bottle. 

5. Filter pump, for use with filter flask and either Buchner 
funnel (fig. 7) or Gooch crucible (fig. 31). The stream of 
water is broken up at the jet A, and the resulting drops tend to 
carry air down the tube B. This is capable of reducing the 
pressure as low as the vapour pressure of water. 

б. Water-bath and rings on tripod. The bath is nearly filled with 
water which is heated by a burner underneath. Removal of 
one or more of the rings enables any circular vessel (e.g., an 
evaporating basin) to rest in the hole of appropriate size, and 
its contents are slowly heated or evaporated. A constant-level 
device may be fitted (see fig. 13) to maintain the level of the 
water in the bath and obviate refilling. 

7. Buchner funnel fitted in filter flask, which is attached to a 
suction pump (.see fig. 5). A circle of filter paper is placed on 
the perforated bottom, and the material retained by it can be 
sucked dry, washed, and pressed. 

8. Test-tube stand and test tubes. 

9. Evaporating basin (porcelain). 

10. Filter stand, funnel, and beaker. A filter paper is folded so 
as to fit in the funnel as shown; it retains solids, while liquids 
filter into the beaker. 

11. Bunsen burner, whereby gas is burned with any desired amount 
of air, giving at will a luminous or a non-luminous flame (see 
Flame) . 

12. Retort stand with rings, clamps, and bosses. 

13. Still (with constant-level device) and condenser. 

14. Drying tower. Similar in function to 16, but used where 
gases have to be passed through solids. 

15. Aspirator. If this is filled with water, and the stopper is 
replaced by a cork carrying a tube, on opening the tap water 
will flow out, and this will draw air through the tube, which 
may be attached to any other apparatus. 

16. Wash-bottle for gases (Drechsel pattern). If the gas is bub- 
bled through the liquid it can be freed from one or more 
impurities, e.g., it can be dried by passage through concentrated 
sulphuric acid, or freed from carbon dioxide by a solution of 
caustic potash. 

17. Kipp’s apparatus. Hydrochloric acid (HCl) is allowed to 
run down the central tube and rise so as to act on the iron 
sulphide; if the tap is open, sulphuretted hydrogen (H2S) 
is expelled by the *‘head” of acid; when the tap is shut, the 
gas forces the acid into the top bulb and no more gas is 
produced. If marble is used instead of iron sulphide, carbon 
dioxide (CO2) is obtained. 

18. Desiccator. Strong sulphuric add or granular caldum chloride 
is kept in the bottom ; the material to be dri^ is spread on a 
watch-glass or clock-glass resting on the gauze. If the nozzle 
is attached to a pump, the vacuum produced accelerates drying. 


General Apparatus — continued, 

19. Separating funnels: (a) pear-shaped — also called a dropping 
funnel; and (b) cylindrical. If ether has been used to extract 
an organic substance Ifrom water, two layers are formed and 
the lower (aqueous) layer can be run off. Similarly, if 
chloroform had been us^ instead of ether, the lower layer 
would be the chloroform extract. 

20. Pestle and mortar (of porcelain). 

21. Foot blow-pipe. 



Figs, zz-37.— chemical apparatus used for analysis 


Apparatus used in Analysis. 

22. Crudble and lid; used for igniting precipitates. 

23. U-tube. May be filled with granulated soda-lime to absorb 
carbon dioxide, or with pumice soaked in sulphuric add to 
absorb water vapour. The ground-in taps can be turned to 
shut off connection with the outer air. 

24. Potash bulbs. A 50% aqueous solution of potash is in the bulbs. 
A gas has to bubble through the three in succession and is 
dried in the calcium chloride tube; the increase in weight, if 
any, is due to carbon dioxide absorbed from the gas. 

3$. Weighing bottles, for protecting material from &e air white 
it is being weighed. A portion of the contained substance is 
tipped out and the whole rewdghed, the amoimt of material 
thus taken being the difference in weight. 
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a6. Wash bottle. A fine stream of water (or other liquid) can 
be directed where required. 

37. Dropping-bottles: (a) By slightly pressing the rubber teat 
and releasing the pressure, a few drops are dUeiwn up in the 
teat and can be squeezed out one at a time when the nozzle 
is withdrawn, (b) Liquid flows along the capillary tube at A 
when the bottle is tilted, and a drop falls from B, air entering 
through another channel at C. Used chiefly for indicators (q.v.). 

38. Measuring cylinder. Used for 
rough measurements of vol- 
umes of liquids. 

39. Burette in stand. Used for 
tiirations. The graduated 
scale shows what volume of 
liquid is delivered {see 
Chemistry: Analytical ) . 

30, Drying oven. The hole at the 
top carries a cork through 
which a thermometer is in- 
serted. Material to be dried 
is placed (in a suitable con- 
tainer) on the tray. The 
holes in the tray allow the 
stems of funnels (holding 
filter paper) to be inserted. 

A burner is placed under the 
oven. Similar ovens may be 
heated electrically. A steam 
oven is similar but is sur- 
rounded by a “jacket” in 
which steam circulates. 

31. Gooch crucible with rubber 
cone, glass adapter and filter 
flask. The bottom of the 
crucible is perforated with 
small holes, and a mat of 
asbestos is formed on it by 
pouring in a pulp of asbestos 
and water, sucking it nearly 
dry and completely drying it Figs. 88-40.— special chemical 
in the oven. Used for filter- apparatus (the numbers refer 
ing, washing, drying and to descriptions in the text) 
weighing precipitates. 

33. Carbon dioxide apparatus (Schrotter). The apparatus is 
weighed with all constituents separated; the hydrochloric acid 
(HCl) is then allowed gradually to flow on to the solid; the 
carbon dioxide (CO2) given off carries some aqueous vapour 
which is retained by the concentrated .sulphuric acid (H2SO4), 
and after warming, cooling and passing air through to displace 
all the carbon dioxide, the apparatus is reweighed, the loss of 
weight being due to the carbon dioxide given off. 

33. Apparatus for detection and estimation of traces of arsenic 
(Thorpe). The suspected material is treated so that its arsenic 
is obtained in acid solution, which is electrolysed and thereby 
reduced to arsine, AsHa; this is dried by calcium chloride and 
purified by lead acetate in tube A, and decomposed by heat 
from a micro-burner B; it then deposits arsenic as a “mirror” 
at C, the density and colour (yellows brown or black) depend- 
ing upon the amount of arsenic. 

34. Standard flask. Contains the stipulated volume when filled to 
the mark with a liquid at 15“ C. Used for preparing “standard” 
solutions, i.e., those containing a definite quantity of solid 
dissolved in, e.g., 1,000 cu.cm, of solution. 

35. Mouth blowpipe; used for directing a small flame jet on to 
the substance being analysed (usually supported on a block 
of charcoal). 

36. Crucible tongs; may be tipped with platinum for refined work. 
These should be placed wdth points upwards, so as to avoid 
contamination such as would occur if the points were down- 
wards touching a working-bench. 

37- Pipettes (not to scale), (a) If filled exactly to the mark by 
suction, will then deliver the stipulated volume on draining for 
15 seconds after continuous flow has ceased. (6) Can be used 
for gradual addition of small quantities which are read off on 
the scale. 

Special Apparatus, 

38. Victor Meyer apparatus. A liquid such as aniline is kept 
boiling in the outer bulb. The side arm holds a small stoppered 
tube containing a weighed quantity of a liquid. When the 
apparatus ceases to emit bubbles of air, the small tube is tipped 
into the inner bulb (a little sand or mercury being present to 
break the faU and save fracture), and the vapour of the liquid 
displaces its own volume of air, which ascends the eudiometer, 
di^lacing water or mercury, and is there measured. Vapour 
dei^ties are thus determi^ (see Association; and Stoi- 
crioicetry). 

39* Soxhlet extractor. The material to be extracted (crushed seeds 


or cocoa) is placed in a “thimble” of filter paper. Ether 
is boiled in the flask, passes by the side tube A to the reflux 
condenser C, the liquid drops into the thimble where it accu- 
mulates till it reaches the level of the top of the side arm B, 
and then siphons over to the flask. Several extractions remove 
all the fat, which can then be weighed in the flask if all the 
ether is evaporated from the flask through a non-return con- 
denser. 

40. Beckmann thermometer (top only). For showing small tem- 
perature changes (of 5® or less) with an accuracy of ooot® C. 
By taking mercury from, or returning it to, the reservoir, the 
range can be altered at will. (A. D. M.) 

CHEMICAL ARTICLES. The main article Chemistry 
includes a general survey of the History of Chcfnistry, and also 
deals comprehensively with the various branches of this science; 
viz.. Inorganic, Organic, Physical and Analytical Chemistry, These 
and their practical applications are treated in fuller detail in the 
chemistry articles appearing in this encyclopaedia. 

There are articles elucidating fundamental ideas and definitions, 
and explaining chemical changes; e.g., Acid; Atomic Weights; 
Chemical Action; Combustion; Elements, Chemical; Mole- 
cule, Chemical; Oxidation and Reduction. Atomic Weights 
contains a list of the elements; these are described individually, 
with their chief compounds, in separate articles. There are also 
separate articles on the more important compounds; e.g.. 
Ammonia. The compounds of carbon, apart from the simple ones 
treated under the separate headings (such as Carbonates; Car- 
bonyls, Metallic; etc.), are dealt with in the organic chemistry 
articles. 

Organic Chemistry, a main sub-section of Chemistry, includes 
a historical introduction followed by a general survey of the sub- 
ject under the sub-heads Aliphatic, Homocyclic and Heterocyclic 
Divisions. Chemistry also includes an account of Ultimate Or^ 
ganic Amlysis. There are, besides, articles explaining the struc- 
ture and synthesis of carbon compounds; e.g.. Isomerism and 
Stereochemistry ; and processes and reagent.s are described under 
Hydrogenation, Grignard Reagents, etc. The various types and 
classes of compounds are dealt with in Azo Compounds, Alka- 
loids, Alcohols, Esters, Ketones, Camphors, Purines, etc.; 
separate articles are devoted to the more important sub-groups 
and members of these classes; e.g., Butyl Alcohols, Alcohol 
(ethyl alcohol), Benzene, Chloroform, Pyridine, etc., many 
being of industrial and medical importance. The chief 8ub.stances 
present in living matter are treated under Albumin, Carbohy- 
drates, Chlorophyll, Proteins, Resins (Natural and Syn- 
thetic), etc.; and several organic acids have separate headings; 
e.g., Acetic, Carbolic, Oxalic and Uric Acids. Dyes and pig- 
ments are dealt with in Dyes, Natural and Synthetic, and under 
various headings such as Alizarin, Anthocyanins and Anthox- 
anthins, Glucosides (Natural), Indigo, Ochres, etc. 

The physical chemistry articles include Adsorption, Associa- 
tion, Catalysis, Hydrogen Ion Concentration, Photochemis- 
try, Valency, Thermochemistry, etc. The industrial processes 
are treated in Chemical Engineering, Coal Tar, Distillation, 
Explosives, Sugar, etc., and under the separate headings of the 
various important elements and compounds. There is a large col- 
lection of diagrams of apparatus used in a chemical laboratory 
under Chemical Apparatus, and the methods of chemical analy- 
sis are described in Chemistry: Analytical, which includes In- 
organic (qualitative and quantitative). Ultimate Organic and Gas 
Analysis, and in Blowpipe and Indicators. There are also short 
articles interpreting old-fashioned names and dealing with various 
theories of the alchemists, e.g., Alchemy; Aqua Regia, Brim- 
stone, Elixir, Hartshorn, Spirits op; and Vitriol. 

CHEBIICAL ENGINEERING. The branch of engineer- 
ing which relates to the ^^design, construction, erection and opera- 
tion of industrial plants in which matter undergoes a change of 
state or composition.” This definition, due to the Institution of 
Chemical Engineers, is rather broad but logical. A chemical en- 
gineer should possess a good general knowledge of chemistry 
and physics, a special knowledge of physical chemistry and ther- 
modynamics, a thorough grasp of mechanical and electrical en- 
gineering and*of those branc^s of civil engineering which deal 
with the strength of materials and the theory of design of struc- 
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tures. There is little doubt that the material rewards of scientific 
chemical engineering are greater to-day than in any other branch 
of engineering, while its national importance cannot be over-esti- 
mated. 

Since the ultimate object of the chemical engineer is economic 
production, industrial economics and law, business management 
and factory organization must be given a primary place in his 
training. He must be able to devise simple and effective methods 
of recording operations and determining actual costs, prepare de- 
signs, specifications and estimates free from ambiguity and error, 
report efficiently on any problem investigated, obtain technical 
information readily and compile and index it for future use. 

Practical Basis. — The practice of chemical engineering has 
naturally preceded the scientific analysis of its principles. Typi- 
cal chemical engineering operations have been performed in certain 
industries to such an extent as to evolve special types of plant 
peculiar to those industries. The chemical engineer, however, 
must understand the underlying scientific principles upon which 
such operations or processes depend, so as to be able to design 
an efficient plant for any particular purpose, rather than allow 
it to be evolved by rule-of-thumb guesswork with expensive 
large scale experiments and costly alterations in construction 
before rca.sonable efficiency is obtained. 

Scientific Basis. — The adoption in the factory of one unit of 
weight and volume together with the decimal system is a first 
step and facilitates recording, avoids errors, saves time and makes 
the scientific control of proce.s.scs comparatively easy. 

Chemical Engineering Operations. — Chemical engineering 
operations are of three general types: (o) the conveyance and 
storage of materials; (h) the production, transfer and conserva- 
tion of heat, and (c) the treatment of materials. In these proc- 
esses an exact knowledge is required to secure the greatest indus- 
trial efficiency, and questions relating to rent, capital cost, re- 
pairs, labour and superintendence, output, material efficiency, 
character of the market, etc., must be considered. Unfortunately 
some of these conditions vary from year to year and the chemical 
engineer must be somewhat of a seer to achieve the greatest 
success. 

Transport. — Transport is often the most important item of 
the cost of production; in the factory itself, the cost of carrying 
materials to a machine is often as great as that of the operation 
conducted. Methods of weighing and measuring materials in their 
progress through the factory need careful study, for it is only 
by maintaining the highest rate of output as a uniform thing, that 
the best results can be obtained. 

Flow of Fluids. — In industrial practice fluids may flow in two 
distinct ways, usually referred to as “stream-line'’ and “turbulent” 
flow. The former method offers advantages in certain operations, 
filtration, classification, separation, etc., while the latter is essen- 
tial to secure the greatest heat transfer. The criterion by which 
it can be approximately determined whether stream-line or turbu- 
lent flow is occurring in a tube is given by the value of the 

modulus — where v is the velocity of the fluid, d the diameter 

of the tube, P the density of the fluid and m its viscosity. The 
value of the fraction is the same in any system of units and when 
it exceeds 2,000 the flow is turbulent. The transport of fluids in 
factories is obviously a simple and cheap process, so that a solid 
material which is used in solution will be transported more cheaply 
and conveniently by dissolving it at once and pumping the solu- 
tion to stock tanks, rather than by conveying the solid itself. 

Semi-fluids. — ^The laws governing the flow of semi-fluids such 
as dry sand, wheat, etc., which occupy an intermediate position 
between solids and liquids, must be understood. A peculiarity of 
such materials is that their flow from an orifice is proportional 
to the cube of the area of the orifice and independent of the 
head. 

Transfer of Heat. — ^The production and transfer of heat in- 
volve a knowledge of combustion, the study of fuels, their calo- 
rific value and intensity, while the electrical generation of heat is 
becoming more and more important in the developlnent of indus- 
trial processes. The design of furnaces of different types, often a 


matter af rule-of-thumb evolution, involves questions of beat 
transmission and radiation, the factors of which are very difficult 
to estimate. The great diminution in density of the hot gases and 
the increasing importance of radiation as a factor in heat trans- 
mission, as the temperature rises, are points needing the most 
careful study. The loss of heat from exposed hot surfaces by 
radiation and air contact may be fairly closely estimated, a fac- 
tor often very impK)rtant in the operation of a plant. The trans- 
mission of heat through a metal diaphragm from gas to gas, gas 
to liquid, saturated vapour to liquid, liquid to liquid, gas to solid, 
etc., varies so enormously as to demand the most careful experi- 
mental research. The transmission of heat from a gas to a gas 
through copper imm. thick, is of the order of 5 calories per sq.m, 
of surface per hr. per one degree C. of temperature ffifference 
between the gases; under similar circumstances the transmission 
from gas to non-boiling water is about 20 calories, from liquid to 
liquid about 350 calories, and from steam to water about 1,500 
calories. If the liquid is boiling the heat transfer may be in- 
creased greatly; it is usually at least twice and may be over four 
times that of non-boiling liquid. The importance in steam boilers 
and evaporators of keeping the liquid constantly boiling is obvious. 
Again, an increase of velocity of either fluid will raise the rate of 
heat transmission considerably by an amount which is capable of 
estimation. The effects of corrosion, of deposited scale, the influ- 
ence of salts in solution and of precipitates in suspension on the 
rate of heat transmission are matters of great industrial im- 
portance. When a gas or liquid moves over a solid surface or 
when a gas moves over a liquid surface there exists a film of the 
moving fluid over the stationary substance in which there is prac- 
tically no motion. The thickness of this film is mainly responsible 
for the great differences in heat transmission already mentioned. 
Much chemical engineering research is necessary to elucidate 
these questions adequately, and great wisdom in design is neces- 
sary to secure the highest economic efficiency. 

Solid Materials. — In the treatment of solid materials, size re- 
duction by crushing, grinding and impact' must be well under- 
stood. The relative cost of the different methods and machines 
and the different character of the final products must be known, 
for the size and uniformity of the solid material treated in a 
chemical operation has, in practically every case, a profound in- 
fluence on the cost of production of the final product. The .sepa- 
ration of solid particles from each other and from liquids involved 
in the proces.ses of sifting — electrical, magnetic, hydraulic and air 
separation, classification, flotation, filtration, centrifuging, etc. — 
often determines the profitable treatment of the material. New 
discoveries in flotation and similar methods of separation have in 
recent years proved of the highest value. 

Power. — A study of the power required for different proc- 
esses is of importance and many prevent false conclusions. In 
size reduction for example, the power required is approximately 
proportional to the increased surface produced, so that a simple 
calculation will readily show how costly it is to produce the 
finest powders from solid materials. Many processes, though well 
understood, arc difficult and costly; their avoidance or replace- 
ment by some other method at another stage of the process are 
important points in the economic possibilities of manufacture. 
Again, it is a common experience in technical manufacture, that 
a method by which one process is rendered easy may cause a later 
process to fail and give rise to a faulty product. 

Processes of Separation and Extraction.— Processes of sep- 
aration in which a change of physical state takes place are pecul- 
iar subjects of study to the chemical engineer. L^ching and ex- 
tracting, evaporation, distillation and condensation, drying, crystal- 
lization, absorption and adsorption, etc., are processes requiring 
the highest research. Processes of extraction which formerly took 
1 2 hours are now being carried out more efficiently in one hour as 
a result of chemical engineering study. Evaporation is now being 
done in many works at one-sixth of its former cost, while distilla- 
tion and condensation in certain industries are now carried on with 
a fuel saving of nearly So% in comparison with earlier methods. 

Wet Distillation. — ^The process of 'Svet** distillation, i.e.,* dis- 
tillation by means of direct steam, is used in many industries for 
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separating a particular substance, essential oil, hydrocarbon, etc. 
If such substance does not mix with water, then each develops 
that particular vapour pressure which it would have if heated sep- 
arately to the same temperature, and the sum of the vapour pres- 
sures is the pressure in the still. A study of the vapour pressure 
curves of each substance and the conditions of decomposition of 
the particular one, will give the most prohtable still pressure at 
which to work. By this alone, materials which at ordinary pres- 
sure require 200 parts of steam to distil one part of substance, 
may be treated under suitable pressure by 30 parts of steam. 
Again, by a reduction of pressure before condensation has taken 
place, a separation of the particular substance will take place and 
the steam may be economically ‘"boosted” back into the still. 

Drying Processes, — ^The drying of gases, liquids and solids is 
a common requirement of many industries. The study of drying 
and drying plant may mean a change from comparative failure to 
great success. The dr>ing of gases by chemical reagents such as 
calcium chloride, which after absorbing moisture is itself dried 
by hot air or flue gases, cooled and again used, is well understood, 
but the use of absorption processes for this purpose is a devel- 
opment in industry of the last few years. The “gels" (silica gel, 
alumina gel, etc.) arc treated in a similar way to the calcium 
chloride previously mentioned, but are free from any risk of fail- 
ure through overheating, and have many other advantages. 

Gas Masks. — The efficiency of the gas mask in warfare is par- 
alleled by the importance of the same means in peace to recover 
benzene and other solvents from air and gas effluents, to remove 
sulphur from oil and to perform many other chemical functions 
in a physical way. The absorption of water by “silica gel” is so 
energetic, and the substance can be so readily regenerated that its 
general use for refrigeration may be only a matter of time. The 
chemical engineering problems involved in this process are both 
interesting and profitable. The treatment of the air of factories 
to render it constant in temperature and humidity also offers a 
large field to the chemical engineer. (See Adsorption.) 

Chemical Procetses. — The treatment of materials in chemical 
reactions such as roasting, calcining, destructive distillation, elec- 
trolysis, catalysis, hydrolysis, fermentation, etc., demands care- 
ful consideration of physical, chemical and engineering factors of 
increasing exactitude. An examination of these processes on a 
laboratory scale must precede their study on a manufacturing 
.scale. The chemist does the former and the chemical engineer 
the latter. Additional factors involving time of reaction, strength 
of materials, presence of traces of impurity, cost of materials and 
plant, continuous or discontinuous operation, the handling and dis- 
posal of by-products, etc., arise. Increase in efficiency , can be 
obtained by changing from intermittent to continuou.s working. 

Materials. — The design of plant involves the preparation of 
flow sheets showing the flow and expenditure of material, energy, 
time and labour, the experimental study of the nature and prop- 
erties of the materials involved in plant construction and a con- 
tinuous search for new materials to meet the conditions of service 
better than those at present in use. The name of a material, un- 
fortunately, is no indication that it is suitable for a chemical 
engineering purpose. “Chemical cast iron” is a distinct kind of 
cast iron, characterised by the amount of silicon, sulphur and 
carbon content and its treatment. Other materials, alloys, bricks, 
compositions, cements, etc., must be specified for their work both 
as to composition and history if success is to be made certain. 
In recent years, great advances have been made in the production 
of chemical engineering materials of construction, silica-ware, 
stoneware, glass, alloy steels, alloys, etc., all of which tend to 
cause modification of design. The effect of heat on the strength 
of materials is becoming better known every year and the pro- 
duction of non-scaling steels which are as strong at a white heat 
as ordinary mild steel at the ordinary temperature will make many 
developments possible which have hitherto failed. 

Lay-otit of PlanL — ^The lay-out and construction of factories 
involves a knowledge of several branches of civil engineering and 
cannot be neglected, for the erection of buildings, heavy plant and 
chimneys on marshy soil is a common necessity in industry. The 
construction of foundations, roadways, railways, etc., must also 


be understood. In the provision of power, heat and light, the 
relative value and use of the different methods must be con- 
sidered for a sound view to be taken as to whether steam, elec- 
tricity, gas or water-power shall be used. High-pressure steam 
providing power by means of turbines which exhaust into receivers 
from which evaporating steam may be drawn, presents the most 
efficient power plant in many chemical industries, while electricity 
generally provides the best method of power distribution, and 
occasionally of heating, in process work. The use of producer or 
wafer gas for heating and other purposes must not be neglected 
nor the value of compressed air and hydraulic water for many 
purposes. Finally the chemical engineer must be familiar with 
the Factory Acts, trade union law and all those legal questions 
which factory managers have to face. (J. \V. Hi.) 

CHEMICAX SOCIETIES. For pharmaceutical societies, 
see Medical Societies. British Isles, London, Chanical Soc, 
(1841, inc. 1848), Memoirs (1843, etc.). Quart. Journ, (1849, 
etc.); Inst, of Chem. (1877, inc. 1885), Journ. and Proc. (1877, 
etc.); Soc. of Chem. Industry (i88i, inc. 1907), Journ.; Soc. of 
Public Analysts (1874), The Analyst (1876, etc.); Faraday Soc.^ 
Trans; Cavendish Soc. (i84t)-7J); Biochem Soc. (iqii ), fiio^ 
chem Journ. Mauritius. Port Louis, Soc. des Chemists (1910), 
Revue (every two months). India. Allahabad, Ind. Chem. Soc. 
Calcutta, Ind. Chem. Soc. Quart. Journ. (1924, etc.) South 
Africa, Cape Town, Cape Chem. Soc. (igofi). Johannesburg, 
Chem. Metallurg. and Mining Soc. of S.A. (1904, inc. 1907), 
Journ. (monthly). Canada. Toronto, Canad. Inst, of Chem. 
(1919). Australia. Sydney, /Iw.v/rrt/. Chem. Inst. (1917). 

United States. New York, Anier. Inst, of Chemists; Chemists 
Club (1898), Percolator y Yearbook; Amer. Leather Chemists 
Assoc. (1903), Journ.; Amer. Electrochem. Soc. (1902), Bull. 
(monthly); Ann Arbor, Mich. Amer. Soc. of Biolog. Chem. 
(1906), Journ. of Biol. Chem. Brooklyn, Soc. of Chem. Indust. 
(1894), Chemistry and Industry; Ann. Kept, Kansas City, Ann. 
Assoc, of Cereal Chemists (1915), Cereal Chemistry. Washing- 
ton, Assoc, of Offic. Agric. Chem. (1844), Journ. 

France. Paris, Fed. mit. des de Chem; Cercle de la 

Chimie (1917), Revue; Un Internat. de la Chim. (1919), 
Comptes Rendu. 

Germany. Berlin, Deutsch. Chem. Gescll. (1867), Chem. 
Zentralbl (1897, etc.); Vercin Deutsch. Chem. e. V. (1887), 
Zeiischr. f. angrwandte Chem.y Die Chem. Fabrik and Geschichie 
des Vereins Deutsch. Chem.; Verein Deutsch. NahrungsfnitteL 
chemiker (1902 ), Zeitschr, f. Unfersurh. d. Nahrungs- u. Genuss^ 
mittel; Justus Liclng-Gescll. (1920); Adolf -Baeyer-Ge sell. 
(1920). Frankfort, Emil-Fischer-Gcsell. (1920). Hanover, 
Deutsch. Bufisen-Gcsell. (1894), Abhandlungcny Zeitschr. f. 
Elektrochem. u. angew. physik. Chem. Leipzig, Kolloid-Gesell. 
(1922), KolLZeitschr. 

Belgium. Brussels, Soc. Chem. de Bclg.; Bulgaria. Sofia, 
Chem. Gesell. (1900). Italy. Milan, Soc. di Chim. indust. (1919), 
Giomale d. Chim. Indus, ed. Applic. (monthly); Assoc. Hal. 
Chim. Tessin e Col. (1925;, Bollet. (monthly). Rome, Assoc. 
Hal. di Chim. gen. ed. applic. (1919), Gaz. chim. italy Giomale di 
cltim. industr. ed. appl., Ann. di Chim. appl. Latvia. Riga, 
Latv. Kimi. Biedriba (1920). Norway. Oslo, Norsk Kjem. 
Selskab (1893), Tidskr. f. Kjemi og Bergvesen. Austria. Vienna, 
Chem-phys. Gesell. (1874); Verein Osterreich. Chem. (1898), 
Osterr. Chem.-Zeitung. Poland. Warsaw, Polskie Towarzystwo 
Chem. (1919), Roezniki Chemji. Portugal. Oporto, Soc. Port, 
de Quim, e. Fis., Rev. de Quim. Sweden. Stockholm, Kem. 
SdUskapet (1907), Kemistafundet (1883), Svenska Kem. Tidskr. 
Sw'itzerland. Basle, Bos. Chem. Gesell. (1924). Russia. 
Moscow, Lomonosovskoe fiziko-chem. obsh. (1917), Vestnik 
(1919-21); Shostka, Atomchem. Gesell. Argentina. Buenos 
Aires, Assoc, quim. argen. (1912), Andes. Japan. Tokyo, Chem. 
Soc. of Japany (1878, as Tokyo Chem. Soc.y taking its present 
title in 1911), Journ. (1880, etc.). 

CHEMICAL WAl^ARE. The use of irritant and poison- 
ous substances to diminish the resistance of an opponent is prob- 
ably as old as organized warfare. Thucydides describes two 
instances of ttfe use of burning sulphur and pitch in sieges in the 
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Peloponnesian War^ and throughout classical times and the middle 
ages such methods were frequently employed, Greek fire being a 
device of this kind. As war became more mobile and the range 
of actions increased, the opportunities for using such a weapon 
in its primitive form disappeared, but in 1855 Lord Dundonald 
proposed a scheme for burning sulphur on a large scale under 
favourable wind conditions in order to reduce the Malakoff work 
during the siege of Sebastopol. The suggestion was rejected on 
the ground of inhumanity. 

International Law. — ^The use of toxic substances was fore- 
seen at The Hague Peace Conference of 1899, when the govern- 
ments represented pledged themselves not to use any projectiles 
the sole object of which was the diffusion of asphyxiating or 
harmful gases. At The Hague Convention of 1907 the following 
rule was adopted : “It is expressly forbidden (a) to employ poison 
or poisoned arms, {b) to employ arms, etc., of a nature to cause 
unnecessary suffering.’’ It has been argued that toxic gases were 
not contemplated as coming within the scope of this clause; but 
this was not the interpretation put on it by most of the Powers, 
and the Treaty of Versailles assumed that their use in any form 
was contrary to international law. This view was confirmed by 
the nations represented at the Washington Conference in 1922. 

Gas in the World War. — ^At the outbreak of war none of 
the combatant nations had made any preparation for the use of 
gas or were equipped with any defence against it; but, after the 
failure of the initial German attack and the development of 
trench warfare, means were sought by the Germans to assist the 
artillery preparation for an offensive against entrenched positions, 
in order to get back to a state of open warfare again. Proposals 
to use gas were made at an early date and on Oct. 27, 1914, 
shrapnel containing an irritant substance (dianisidine chlor- 
sulphonate) were used by the Germans at Neuve Chapclle with- 
out, however, any success. They were followed by shell con- 
taining a strong lachrymator (xylyl bromide) in place of part of 
the charge of high explosive, which were used on the Russian 
front in Jan. 1915, when the low temperature made the lachry- 
mator ineffective. 

The introduction of gas as an effective weapon in modem war- 
fare really dates from April 22, 1915, when the Gemians dis- 
charged chlorine from cylinders on a front of about 4 m. at Lange- 
marck opposite a sector held by the French. The effect of the 
discharge, which came as a complete surprise, against unpro- 
tected troops was to eliminate for a depth of several miles all re- 
sistance on the front affected. A similar attack was made on the 
Canadian front near Langemarck on April 24. Owing to various 
reasons the Germans failed to take advantage of the opportunity 
offered by these first attacks for a decisive stroke, and within a 
few days the Allied troops were equipped with a crude form of 
respirator and the immediate danger was over. The Germans soon 
found considerable difficulties in combining an infantry attack 
with a cylinder discharge which was dependent on a favourable 
wind. Consequently they abandoned the cloud gas attack except 
as a means of inflicting casualties on the Allies. From Dec. 1915 
their cloud attacks became more dangerous owing to the admix- 
ture of an increasing amount of phosgene with the chlorine, which 
added greatly to its toxicity, but of course the protection of the 
Allies was improving at the same time. 

The Allies were quick to adopt retaliatory measures : the first 
British gas attack was made at Loos on Sept. 25, 1915, with cylin- 
ders of chlorine, and from then to the end of the war frequent 
cloud discharges were made, as the wind was more often favour- 
able to the Allies than to the Germans. 

As a wea];)on for use in an attack the gas shell offers great ad- 
vantages over the cloud discharge, as it allows the use of a much 
greater variety of toxic substances and its employment is indepen- 
dent of the wind. The Germans scored oue success with lachry- 
matory shell in the Argonne in July X9r5, but the French were 
the first to realize the p>ossibilities of t gii l^l filled with a highly 
toxic gas such as phosgene, with charge just 

sufficient to open the shell. The Frei^ of this type surprised 
the Germans in the spring of 1916 and wts of considerable assist- 
ance in the defence of Verdun. Subsequently the Germans modi- 


fied their j;a8 shell to the same type and made considerable use 
of them both at Verdun and in the Somme battle. 

Gas in 1917.— In this year gas shell first became a serious 
factor in the tactical situation, as both the Allies and the Germans 
had provided themselves with considerable quantities as a result 
of their experience in 1916. The German shell contained mainly 
trichlormetbyl chloroformate and chlorpicrin, toxic substances 
of a semi-persistent nature; the French phosgene, or prussic acid; 
the British chlorpicrin or lachr3mators. Gas shells were used 
mainly during active operations for neutralizing the enemy’s bat- 
teries, for interfering with the movements of troops, and for 
general harassing purposes. By firing gas shells it was always possi- 
ble to compel the wearing of a respirator and, especially at night, 
this resulted in a considerable diminution of efficiency. Also sudden 
bursts of lethal shell were fired at targets known to be occupied 
in order to produce casualties by surprise before respirators had 
been adjusted. In order to achieve this it was necessary to set up 
suddenly a high local concentration of gas, and the most effective 
weapon for this purpose was the Livens Projector, first used at 
Arras in March 1917. This was a crude form of trench mortar, 
firing a bomb weighing 60 lb. and containing 30 lb. of phosgene. 
Large numbers could be installed together and fired simultaneously 
at the same target, producing very high concentrations of gas with- 
out any warning beyond the flash and noise of the discharge and 
the bursting of the bombs. The projector became one of the 
deadliest weapons of those used in trench warfare. 

July 1917 is notable for the introduction of two new gases by 
the Germans, who had seen that, with the improved methods of 
protection, gases such as those mentioned above, which all betray 
their presence at once by their immediate irritant action on the 
eyes and respiratory tract, were losing much of their value. They 
therefore introduced two new substances, dichlorethyl sulphide, 
commonly known as “mustard gas,” from its smell, or as 
“Yperite,” from the place where it was first used and diphenyl- 
chlorarsine. Mustard gas was the most effective agent used in 
chemical warfare and it was responsible for the majority of gas 
casualties. Owing to its slight smell it is less easily detected than 
other gases; and, although it produces no immediate sensations 
of discomfort, exposure to a very low concentration is sufficient 
to put a man out of action, owing to the effects of the gas on the 
eyes and lungs. As the liquid has a low vapour pressure at atmos- 
pheric temperature and reacts very slowly with water, it may 
remain for days or weeks in the soil and continue to produce a 
dangerous concentration of gas wherever the temperature is high 
enough. In addition to its effects on the eyes and lungs, serious 
blisters are produced either by splashes of the liquid or by con- 
tact with ground or any object contaminated by it. 

Diphenylchlorarsine, a solid melting at 46° C, when finely di- 
vided in the air causes sneezing, irritation and intense pain in 
the nose and throat, and nausea. There is a slight delay in the 
onset of the symptoms. Bottles of this substance are embedded 
in high explosive shell, so that on the burst of the shell it is scat- 
tered as a fine dust in the air. Unless respirators are provided with 
a special form of filter they may be penetrated by these small par- 
ticles, and the resulting sneezing may compel the removal of the 
respirator. However, this did not occur in the field gf battle. 

Gas in 1918 . — ^For their offensive in 1918 the Germans made 
great use of gas shell, on which they relied to produce rapid neu- 
tralization of the Allied artillery, thus enabling them to reduce 
the length of their preliminary bombardment to a few hours with- 
Qut previous registration. As much as 80% of gas shell was allotted 
for some tasks. The gas shell available at this date can be divided 
into two classes, from the point of view of tactical employment 
in an attack: — 

(1) Shell containing liquids such as mustard gas, which may 
persist for long periods in the soil and cannot be used on ground 
which it is intended to attack or occupy. 

(2) Shell containing volatile liqunb suA as {Aosgene or diphos- 
gene, or non-volatile solids such as dipbenyichlorarsine, which 
owing to their low persistence may be used immediately before 
an attack. 

The Germans used shell of the first class on the flanks of the 
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attack and in other sections of the front to produce casualties, 
while the preliminary bombardment before each attack wa(s 
mainly with gas shell of the second class, which compelled the 
continuous wearing of the respirator and added greatly to the 
strain and fatigue of the troops and interfered with movement 
and communication. The weather conditions in each offensive 
were suitable for gas shell except on July 15, when the attack 
failed. The Allies also were using large quantities of gas shell in 
1918, including mustard gas after June, and so effective had they 
proved for various tasks that the proportion of gas shell was 
steadily increasing. It is noteworthy that no gas was used in naval 
actions during the World War, or from aircraft. 

Gat At a Weapon.— The use of gas has added many compli- 
cations to war. It compels all troops to carry a respirator, in- 
volving additional weight of equipment and training. The pres- 
ence of gas compels the wearing of the respirator, thereby reduc- 
ing a soldier^s efficiency by the interference with vision, speech, 
etc., and by the added fatigue, and the respirator cannot be worn 
for long periods without arrangements which admit of eating and 
drinking. Also the possibility of a gas attack increases the strain 
on troops both by the constant watchfulness that is necessary 
and the moral effect of gas, which cannot be neglected. 

Gas accounted for a moderate proportion of the casualties in 
the War. During the last year of the war of the British 
and 33% of the American casualties were due to gas, but its 
tactical value cannot be judged by casualties alone; it proved 
invaluable in the neutralization of artillery, interference with 
movement, and hampering communication. Also, by the use of a 
persistent gas like mustard gas, it was possible to make a position 


untenable except at the cost of heavy casualties; this occurred 
at Bourlon Wo^ in Nov. 1917 and at Armenti^res in April 1913. 
In such ways gas proved itself a valuable auxiliary to existing 
weapons. Again, a heavy gas would penetrate into the deepest 
dugout which was immune against high explosive or shrapnel, 
and gas shell might be effective without getting a direct hit, as 
the g^ from each burst to the windward of a target would drift 
over it. And, above all, gas always carries with it the possibility 
of surprise, the importance of which is considerable in any kind of 
warfare. 
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Types of Gat Used— The gases used in war can be classified 
roughly as follows, according to the predominant effect which 
they produce on the body, although many gases may belong to 
more than one class : — 

(1) Acute lung irritants, e.g., chlorine and phosgene, which exert 
an intense irritant action on the respiratory organs leading to 
acute pulmonary oedema. 

(2) Lachrymators, e.g., xylyl bromide, which even in low con- 
centrations make vision impossible by their irritant action on the 
eyes, although the effect may not outlast the exposure to the gas. 

(3) Paralysants, e.g., prussic acid, which in sufficiently high 
concentration cause death almost instantaneously by their effect 
on the nervous system. 

(4) Sensory irritants of the eyes, nose and upper respiratory 
t>assages (also called sternutators as they often cause sneezing), 
e.g., diphenylchlorarsine; these are often effective in very low 
concentrations, causing intense pain in the eyes, nose and throat, 
nausea, and subsequent depression. 

(5) Vesicants, e.g., mustard gas, which cause inflammation and 
blistering of the skin, eyes and respiratory tract, the effect being 
produced as a rule some hours after exposure. 

Broadly speaking, the gases in groups (1) and (3) may be 
regarded as lethal agents, those in groups (2) and (4) as putting 
a man out of action immediately, though temporarily, while the 
vesicants are delayed in action but have a great casualty produc- 
ing power, even when used against troops trained in defensive 
measures. 

The following tables give the principal gases used in the World 
War, with a brief summary of their important characteristics: — 


Method! of Liberating Gaaet. — The method selected for 
liberating gas depends partly on the object to tie attained and 
partly on the physical properties of the gas. 

Gas can be discharged : — 

(x) from cylinders as cloud gas; 

(2) from projectiles, e.g., shell, trench mortar bombs, or pro- 
jectors, either as a true gas or in the form of liquid drops or as 
a fine dust; 

(3) from aeroplane bombs as from other projectiles; 

(4) as a spray from containers carried in aeroplanes or tanks. 
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Cylinder or cloud gas attacks were made by installing a large 
number Df steel cylinders containing compressed gas in the front 
line trenches and discharging these in a suitable wind so that the 
gas was carried over into the enemy’s trenches. The gas used must 
be denser than the air so that it does not rise when discharged, 
and it must be at a sufficient pressure to ensure that the contents 
of the cylinders are discharged rapidly when the valves are 
released. Chlorine and mixtures of chlorine and phosgene were 
employed mainly for this purpose. Gas projectiles contain a 
toxic substance and a bursting charge, and the effect on burst 
depends on the nature of the filling and the size of the burster. 

A volatile substance like phosgene forms a small cloud which 
drifts with the wind, while with a liquid like mustard gas part of 
the filling is dispersed as a cloud, but a considerable proportion 
will be scattered over the ground in or near the shell crater 
and may continue to give off a dangerous concentration of vapour 
for days. A solid such as diphenylchlorarsine is dispersed as a 
cloud of fine du.st which drifts down wind leaving no jHjrsistent 
effect. Similar results are obtained with aeroplane bombs. Liquids 
can be sprayed either from tanks or aeroplanes, but in the latter 
case there may be considerable losses by evaporation if the drops 
have to fall from a great height. 

Protection Against Gas. — Like all other weapons gas has its 
antidote. This takes the form of a respirator which filters out 
toxic materials from the air before it reaches the lungs. The 
early patterns consisted of a pad of cotton waste, dipped in a 
solution of sodium thiosulphate and sodium carbonate, which was 
tied over the mouth. This was replaced by flannel or flannelette 
helmets, dipped in various solutions, which were worn over the 
head and protected the eyes as well as the lungs. The measure of 
protection obtainable by such means is obviously very limited, and 
the use of a general absorbent such as charcoal has many advan- 
tages to offer. All the combatants in the World War finally 
adopted respirators in which the inspired air was filtered by 
passing through activated charcoal in a small container, with 
various admixtures of other substances to increase the protection 
against specific gases. Pads of cellulose or other filtering material 
were added to give protection against the fine particles produced 
by the explosion of shell containing such substances as cliphcnyl- 
chlorarsine. The container was attached directly to an imper- 
meable facepiece held in position by elastic bands over the head 
so as to make an airtight joint round the face, as in the German 
respirator, or it was Cvarried in a haversack and connected to the 
facepiece by a rubber lube carrying a mouthpiece, as in the 
British Box Respirator, in which case it was necessary to prevent 
breathing through the nose by a nose-clip attached to the face- 
piece. In the French respirator, which resembled the German, 
the inspired air passed over the glass eyepieces and prevented the 
depositions of moisture on them, thus securing clear vision. 

The ideal respirator represents a compromise between safety 
and military eflkiency. Its weight must be small, it must admit 
of easy carriage and rapid adjustment, and offer little resistance to 
breathing; also it must be comfortable to wear and interfere as 
little as possible with vision and hearing. At the same time it 
must give a sufficient measure of protection against all gases 
likely to be encountered in the field. 

But the respirator alone is no guarantee of safety; the soldier 
must be able to recognize the presence of gas by its smell or other 
effects, and thus know when he needs protection. Also he must 
be trained to carry out his duties while wearing a respirator for 
long periods so as to suffer the minimum loss of efficiency. 

Apart from these measures of individual protection, there arc 
a number of precautions which may be grouped together under 
the heading of collective protection. These include arrangements 
for giving the alarm in case of a gas attack, the provision of pro- 
tected shelters in which men can remain during a gas attack with- 
out wearing respirators, or to which they am go to eat or drink, 
and the clearing of gas and the decontamination of ground after 
a gas attack of any kind. 

Future of Chemical Warfare.— After the experience of the 
war there is a general feeling that gas may figure^again in some 
future war in spite of international agreements, and all nations 


are taking steps to equip their troops with protection against it. 
Gas proved Itself so effective a weapon, it offers such possibilities 
of surprise, and it can be produced so easily in the peace equip- 
ment of the chemical industry that it would be rash to discount 
the possibility of its use under the conditions of war psychology. 
Moreover it is difficult to maintain that it is less humane than 
other weapons. For example, the total recorded British gas 
casualties were 180,983 with 6,062 deaths, whilst the mortality 
amongst other battle casualties was about 25%, and it was 
striking how small a proportion of the gas casualties who survived 
suffered any permanent disablement. 

Most forecasts of future wars assign to gas an important role 
in its use from aircraft against mobilization and manufacturing 
centres and even against the civilian p)opulation, and under certain 
conditions there can be little doubt as to its effectiveness. As 
regards its use in the field, much depends on whether the type 
of warfare is such as to permit of its employment in sufficient 
quantity and concentration. Position warfare offers exceptional 
opportunities for its use, but the tank and the aeroplane, which 
favour a return to some form of mobile warfare, may themselves 
become the means by which gas may be discharged most 
advantageously. 

Bibliograpiiyj — A. A. Fries and C. J. West, Chemical Warfare 
(iQ2i); “Diseases of the War,“ Official History of the Great War: 
Medical Services, vol ii. (1923) ; Hanslian and Bergendorff, Der 
chemische Krieg (1925) ; Meyer, Per Gaskampf und die chemischen 
Kampfstoffe (Leipzig, 1925); J. B. S. Haldane, Callinicus, a Defence 
of Chemical Warfare; Capt. B. H. Liddell-Hart, Paris or the Future 
of War; The Remaking of Modern Armies; Col. J. F. C. Fuller, The 
Reformation of War. (H. B. Ha.; C. G. Do.) 

AMERICAN DEVELOPMENTS 

Chemical warfare deals with the direct application of chem- 
icals as weapons. It is concerned with the chemical not as an 
explo.sive agent to propel a bullet or fragment of metal, but as 
the active agent itself to cause casualties by irritation, burning 
or a.sphyxiation ; to make ground untenable; to screen operations 
or lessen the enemy’s fire power by creating a smoke screen; and 
to damage enemy material or personnel in incendiary effect or 
otherwise. The adoption of chemicals as weapons was as logical 
as it was inevitable in the World War in which all the principal 
combatants were nations highly developed scientifically. When 
the German advance was halted by the Battle of the Marne, both 
sides firmly entrenched themselves. A stalemate resulted; it 
was found that neither side could advance. The machine gun had 
increased fire power to such an extent that only by an impossible 
superiority in man power could ground be captured. Mobility for 
either the Allies or the Germans had gone. Through the winter 
of 1914 and 1915, with both sides out of artillery ammunition, 
the man in the trench was bound to have a technical superiority 
over the attacker. 

Both sides felt the need of a weapon that would search out the 
defender in his rabbit warren of trenches and holes and rob him 
of the protection of his sandbags and earthworks. The scientist 
provided this weapon in chemicals, a weapon continuous in time 
and space. Thus modern chemical warfare was bom. The first 
definite gas attack against American troops took place on the 
night of Feb. 25, 1918 near Seicheprey. Approximately 175 pro- 
jectiles containing phosgene and chloro-picrin were fired. The 
troops on this sector were warned that just such an attack might 
be expected. In spite of this warning, heavy casualties occurred. 
From that time on, American troops were subjected to numerous 
gas attacks, the results of which are best shown by the final re- 
port of the surgeon general, U.S. Army, on casualties. The ques- 
tion of whether or not chemical warfare is humane is very def- 
initely answered by this report, which shows that while 27% of 
all American casualties were caused by gas, only 2% of these 
casualties resulted in death. Of the other 73% of battle casual- 
ties, more than 24% resulted in death. Furthermore, the report 
of the surgeon general shows conclusively that gas does not in- 
crease susceptibility to tuberculosis in after years and that there 
is seldom any permanent after effect from gassing. It is the opin- 
ion of military men who know the facts that gas is not as inhuman 
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a method as the more familiar methods of warfare and causes 
less suffering than the bullet, bayonet, high ejq>losive or shrapnel 
shells. 

That gas played an important part in the war is shown by the 
fact that it accounted for some 800,000 casualties divided ap- 
proximately as follows: Russia, 275,000; France, 190,000; Eng- 
land, 181,000; Germany, 78,763; United States, 70,552; Italy, 
13,300. Protection against gas started immediately after the first 
gas attack and has kept pace with the offensive since that time. 
The first protective devices were pads of cotton dipped in a chem- 
ical solution and tied over the mouth and nose. Then followed 
helmets saturated with a neutralizing solution worn over the 
head, thus protecting the eyes as well as the lungs of the wearer. 
Increase in the use of chemicals during the war caused the devel- 
opment of the type of mask or respirator which consists in an im- 
j^)ermeable facepiece to which is attached a filter containing ab- 
sorbent charcoal and neutralizing chemicals. 

The American army adopted as their first mask one modelled 
after the British box respirator. This consisted of a facepiece to 
protect the eyes and respiratory tracts, a canister which filtered 
the air breathed and a canvas satchel for carrying. The facepiece 
of rubberized fabric covered the whole face and was equipped 
with a rubber mouthpiece and nose clip. A hose tube joined the 
canister to the facepiece. The air breathed passed through the 
canister where it was purified, up the tube and through the mouth- 
piece to the lungs of the wearer. Breathing through the nose was 
prevented by the nose clip. The American gas service recognized 
the discomfort of the mouthpiece and nose clip, and before the 
end of the war had developed a respirator which combined the ad- 
vantages of the French Tissot mask which had no mouthpiece or 
nose clip, and the British box respirator. The present gas mask 
of the United States army is a further development of the Amer- 
ican Tissot mask. The air is filtered by a highly activated form 
of coconut shell charcoal and neutralized by granules of soda 
lime and permanganate in the canister. It passes through a corru- 
gated hose tube into the facepiece and across the eyepieces, thus 
keeping these clear. The facepiece is made of moulded rubber cov- 
ered with stockinet for protection and is modelled accurately to 
fit all types of faces. The whole apparatus is carried in a satchel 
under the soldier's left arm. I’rotection of the body against bums 
from mustard gas is obtained by treating clothing with certain 
chemicals. 

Chemical warfare presented to the Allies not only a new tacti- 
cal and strategic problem but an industrial problem as well. The 
quantities of chemicals necessary to carry out gas operations on 
a large scale are measured in hundreds of tons. In the manufac- 
ture of practically all chemical agents, the Germans had the in- 
itiative. The sacrifices in men and money which the Allies had 
to make before their chemical plants could compete with Ger- 
man production served as a terrible lcs.son and in the future a 
Slate will regard its chemical industry as one of its greatest 
as.sets for national defence. 

There has been considerable discussion as to the international 
legal status of chemical w'arfare. Several treaties have been pro- 
posed to outlaw the use of chemicals in war. In 1922 the United 
States ratified the Five-Power Treaty at Washington. It sought 
to make illegal the use in war of poison gas and submarines. This 
treaty required ratification by all five powers, before it became 
binding on any one of the contracting parties. As all have not 
ratified the treaty, it is not in effect. An authoritative letter 
published in the Congressional Record of Dec. 13, 1926, brings 
out clearly the point that no proposed treaty, if such treaty shouid 
finally become effective, would prevent the United States from 
doing all work in chemical warfare that it felt necessary to insure 
itself against surprise or disaster in a war. Most military writers 
agree that chemical warfare is an effective and humane weapon 
and that its use on a large scale must be viewed as probable. 
Although stabilized warfare brought about and presents the great- 
est opportunities for the use of gas, the dev^elopment of chemical 
warfare in connection with the aeroplane and the tank must be 
counted upon to make even more advantageous its employment 
in mobile warfare. (J. E. Z.; A. A. F.) 
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CHEWN-DES-SAllES, BATTLE OP THE, 1918. 

This is the name commonly given to the May offensive of the 
Germans in 1918, the third act of their plan to reach a military 
decision before the weight of American numbers could turn the 
scales against them. It is alternatively called the Battle of the 
Aisne, 1918, or, less frequently, the Battle of Soissons-Reims. 
After the relative failure of the German offensives of March and 



Plan of the third phase op the final german offensive in isis 
Th* German attaok, launched May 27 on a 30 mile front, took the Alllee by 
turprite and drove them aorott the Aline to the Marne. Here, German efForti 
to push weitwardi failed 

April it was essential for the Germans, if they wished to prc.scrve 
the initiative, to deliver another powerful blow without delay. 
The choice of the front of attack and the battle-ground fell on 
the oft-contested chain of heights between the Ailctte and the 
Aisne, the Chemin-des-Dames. 

Dispositions for the German Attack. — The German Su- 
preme Command had decided to attack with the VII. and I. 
Armies against the sector between north of Soissons and Reims. 
If this attack proceeded favourably it was to be prolonged on the 
right over the Ailctte to the Oise and on the left a.s far as Reims. 
The German Supreme Command hojjed that the push southward 
would succeed in reaching the neighbourhood of Soissons and 
Fismes, and by this means attract strong forces from Flanders, so 
that it might be possible to continue the attack there according to 
plan. Preparations began about the middle of May. The VII. 
Army under Bbhm was charged with the main attack across the 
Chemin-des-Dames, the I. Army under Below with the neigh- 
bouring attack on the left in the direction of Compi^jgne. The 
right wing of the main attack, the LIV. Corps and the VIII. Res. 
Corps, had the task of pushing forward in a south-westerly direc- 
tion on both sides of Soisson.s. The XXV. Res. Corps was to 
strike on both sides of Cemy-en-Laonnais direct towards Brai.sne, 
and on the east to take as much country as |)o.ssiblc towards the 
south; the IV. Res. Corps was to attack the high ground at the 
eastern end of the Chemin-des-Dames, immediately north of Oa- 
onne; in concert with this on the left the LXV. Corps was to 
occupy with its left wing the river bend north of Berry-au-Bac. 
Of the I. Army only one corps was to be launched at the out.set 
to throw the opposing forces over the Aisne-Marne canal. The 
corps was to provide itself with bridgeheads in order to take the 
heights of Cormicy if the attack of the VII. Army proceeded 
favourably. 

For success there were two essentials; the first, surprise; and 
the second, effective artillery preparation. Most elaborate and 
thorough precautions were taken to secure secrecy. As regards 
artillery preparation the ascent of the steep slopes on the heights 
of the Chemin-des-Dames was only possible if the Germans 
should succeed in silencing the bulk of the opposing guns. All 
registration was to be abandoned in order to surprise the enemy 
as much as possible. The first aim was to be a thorough gassing 
of the Allied position right down into the Aisne valley. Prepara- 
tions were completed by the evening of May 26, 1918. At that 
moment four battle-worn British divisions were resting in this 
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supposedly quiet sector. They had been sent to the French front, 
after strenuous exertions in the battles of the Lys, in return for 
French reinforcements which had gone north to the aid of the Brit- 
ish in the later stages of that ''backs to the wail’’ struggle. On the 
tranquil Aisne they could recuperate, while still serving a useful 
purpose as guardians of the trench-line. It was too quiet to be 
true. But the uneasiness of the local British commanders — 
shared by certain of their French neighbours — ^was slightly dis- 
counted by their Allied superiors. On May 25 they received from 
French headquarters the message that “in our opinion there are 
no indications that the enemy has made preparations which 
would enable him to attack to-morrow.” 

At one A.M. on May 27, 1918, a terrific storm of fire burst on 
the Franco-British front between Reims and north of Soissons, 
along the famous Chemin-des-Dames; at 4:30 a.m. an overwhelm- 
ing torrent of Germans swept over the front trenches; by mid- 
day it was pouring over the many unblown bridges of the Aisne, 
and by May 30 it had reached the Marne — site and symbol of the 
great ebb of 1914. Happily, it proved to be “thus far, and no 
farther.” Like the two great preceding offensives of March 21 
and April 9, that of May 27 achieved astonishing captures of 
ground and prisoners, but it brought the Germans little nearer 
to their strategical object. And, even more than its predeces- 
sors, its very success paved the way for their downfall. To the 
reasons for this we shall come. But why, a month after the last 
onslaught, in the north, had come to an end, why, when there had 
been this long interval for preparation and for examination of the 
situation by a now unified command, should a surprise greater 
than any before have been possible? 

It has long been known, of course, that the French command, 
that directly concerned with the safety of this Aisne sector, did 
not believe in the likelihood of an attack. Nor did the British 
higher command, which, however, was personally concerned with 
the front in the north. But the intelligence of another of the 
Allies, better placed to take a wide survey, did give the warning — 
only to be disregarded until too late. On May 13, a fortnight 
after the fighting in Flanders had died away, the British intelli- 
gence came to the conclusion that “an attack on a broad front 
between Arras and Albert is intended.” Next day this was dis- 
cussed at a conference of the intelligence section of the Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Force, and the head of the battle order (of 
the enemy) section gave a contrary opinion holding that the next 
attack would be against the Chemin-des-Dames sector, and be- 
tween May 25 and 30. 

The warning in detail was conveyed to the French general 
headquarters, but fell on deaf ears. Why should credence be 
given to an opinion coming from such a new army, not yet tested 
in battle, over the verdict of war-tried and highly-developed in- 
telligence services? The warning was reiterated, however, and 
the French intelligence was won over to its acceptance. But now, 
as at Verdun two years before, the operations branch opposed 
until too late the view of its own intelligence. This time, how- 
ever, it was less blameworthy, for it was tugged the other way by 
the comforting assurances of the commander of the VI. French 
Army, in charge of the Chemin-des-Dames sector. This general, 
indeed, had a still heavier responsibility, for he insisted on the 
adoption of the long-exploded and wasteful system of massing the 
infantry of the defence in the forward positions. Besides giving the 
enemy guns a crowded and helpless target, this method ensured 
that, once the German guns had eaten up this luckless cannon- 
fodder, the German infantry would find practically no local re- 
serves to oppose their progress through the rear zones. In similar 
manner all the headquarters, communication centres, ammunition 
depots and railheads were pushed close up, ready to be dislocated 
promptly by the enemy bombardment, 

P^tain’s instructions on a deep and elastic system of defence 
had evidently made no impression on this Army command, so that 
it was still less a matter for wonder that the protests of junior 
British commanders met with a rebuff. It was unfortunate, also if 
perhaps less avoidable, that when the four British divisions form- 
ing the IX. Corps (Hamilton Gordon) arrived from the north at 
the end of April, their depleted ranks filled up with raw drafts 


from home, they were hurried straight into the line, as the best 
place to complete their training. The backbone of the Aisne de- 
fences was formed by the historic Chemin-des-Dames ridge north 
of the river. The eastern half of this “hog’s back” was to be held 
by the British, with the 50th Division (Jackson) on the left, next 
the 8ih Division (Heneker), and, beyond the end of the ridge, in 
the low ground from Berry-au-Bac along the Aisne and Marne 
canal, the 21st Division (Campbell), joining up with the French 
troops covering Reims. The infantry of the 25th Division (Bain- 
bridge) was in reserve. 

Altogether the French VI. Army front was held by four French 
and three British divisions, with three and one respectively in 
reserve. Against these tired or raw troops, in the main attack 
from Berry-au-Bac westwards, fifteen German divisions, all but 
one brought up fresh, were to fall upon five, with two more for 
the subsidiary attack between Berry-au-Bac and Reims, while 
seven German divisions lay close up in support. Even so, the 
German superiority was not so pronounced as in the March and 
April offensives, whereas both the rapidity and the extent of their 
progress were greater. Yet this time the tactical surprise of the 
assault was unaided by the heavy ground mists which had pre- 
viously helped so much by wrapping their initial advance in a 
cloak of invisibility. The conclusion is, therefore, that the ad- 
vantage was due in part to the strategic surprise — ^the greater 
unexpectedness of the time and place — and in part to the folly 
of exposing the defenders so completely to the demoralizing and 
paralyzing effect of the German bombardment — by 3,719 guns 
on a front of under 40 miles. This last, indeed, was a form of 
surprise, for the object of all surprise is the dislocation of the 
enemy’s morale and mind, and the effect is the same whether the 
enemy be caught napping by deception or allows himself to be 
trapped with his eyes open. 

We pass to the events of May 27. For three and a half hours 
the unfortunate troops had to endure a bombardment of excep- 
tional intensity. And the ordeal of those hours of helpless en- 
durance, amid the ever swelling litter of shattered dead and un- 
tended wounded, was made more trying by crouching, semi- 
suffocated in gas-masks. Then the grey waves advanced — ^relief, 
if only of action, at last. Three-quarters of an hour later they 
had reached the crest of the ridge in the centre near Aille.s. This 
uncovered the flank of the left British division, the 50th, forcing 
its survivors to fall back down the other slope. Next to it, the 8th 
Division was being forced to give way, although two of its bri- 
gades held on stubbornly for a time on the north bank of the 
Aisne. On the British right, the attack on the 21st Division de- 
veloped later; this division was awkwardly placed with the 
swampy Aisne and Marne canal running through the centre of its 
battle zone, but most of it was successfully extricated and with- 
drawn west of the canal. By midday the situation was that the 
Germans had reached and crossed the Aisne at most points from 
Berry-au-Bac to Vailly — whelped by the fact that the order to blow 
up the bridges had been given belatedly. Hitherto the German 
progress had been evenly distributed, but in the afternoon a heavy 
sagging occurred in the centre, at the junction of the French and 
British wings, and the Germans pushed through as far as Fismes 
on the Vesle. This was natural, both because the joint is always 
the weakest point, and because the heaviest weight — ^more than 
4 to I — of the assault had fallen on the two French divisions in 
the centre and the left of the 50th Division adjoining them. 

This sagging, together with the renewed German pressure, com- 
pelled a drawing back of the flanks. On the east, or British flanks 
this operation was distinguished by a remarkable manoeuvre of 
the 21st Division, wheeling back during the night through hilly, 
wooded country, while pivoting on and keeping touch with tte 
Algerian division, which formed the right of the Army. After a 
pause in the morning of May 28, the Germans forced the passage 
of the Vesle, and on the 29th they made a vast bound, reaching 
Fire-en-Tardenois in the centre, and capturing Soissons on the 
west, both important nodal pdnts, which yielded them quantities 
of material. The German troops had even outstripped in their 
swift onrush the objectives assigned to them, and this, despite the 
counter-attacks which Pitain was now shrewdly directing against 
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their sensitive right flank. On the 30th the German flood swept 
on the Marne, but it was now flowing in a narrowing central chan- 
nel, for this day little ground was yielded by the Allied right flank, 
where the 19th Division as well as French divisions had come to 
reinforce the remnant of the original four British divisions, which 
next day were relieved. 

From May 31 onwards the Germans, checked on the side of 
Reims and in front by the Marne, turned their efforts to a west- 
ward expansion of the great bulge--down the corridor between the 
Ourcq and the Marne towards Paris. Hitherto the French re- 
serves had been thrown into the battle as they arrived, in an at- 
tempt to stem the flood, which usually resulted in their being 
caught up and carried back by it. On June i, however, Petain 
issued orders for the further reserves coming up to form, instead, 
a ring in rear, digging themselves in and thus having ready before 
the German flood reached them a vast semi-circular dam which 
would stop and confine its now slackening flow. When it beat 
against this in the first days of June its momentum was too dimin- 
ished to make much impression, whereas the appearance and fierce 
counter-attack of the 2nd American Division at the vital joint of 
Chateau-Thierry was not only a material cement, but an inesti- 
mable moral tonic to their weary allies. In those few days of 
“flooding” the Germans had taken some 65,000 prisoners, but 
whereas this human loss was soon to be more than made up by 
American reinforcements, strategically the Germans’ success had 
merely placed themselves in a huge sack which was to prove their 
undoing less than two months later (see Makne, Second Battle 
OP THE). As in each of the two previous offensives, the tactical 
success of the Germans on May 27 proved a strategical reverse, 
because the extent to which they surprised their enemy surprised 
and so dislocated the balance of their own command. 

As the disclosures of Gen. Kuhl have revealed, the offensive of 
May 27 was intended merely as a diversion, to attract the Allied 
reserves thither preparatory to a final and decisive blow at the 
British front covering Hazebrouck. But its astonishing opening 
success tempted the German command to carry it too far and too 
long, the attraction of success drawing thither their own reserves 
as well as the enemy’s. Nevertheless it is a just 5p)Cculation as to 
what might have resulted if the attack had begun on April 17, as 
ordered, instead of being delayed until May 27, before the prep- 
arations were complete. The Germans would have worn out fewer 
of their reserves in ineffectual prolongations of the Somme and 
Lys offensives, while the Allies would have still been waiting for 
the stiffening, moral and physical, of America’s man-power. Time 
and surprise are the two supreme factors in war. The Germans lost 
the first and forfeited the second by allowing their surprise to 
surprise themselves. (B. H. L. H.) 

CHEMIST, one who, for pleasure or profit, concerns himself 
with the acquisition of information relating to the composition 
of bodies and the changes of composition which they undergo. 
The chemist traces his evolution from the Greek philosophers, 
who speculated without experiment as to the constitution of mat- 
ter, through the mediaeval alchemists, who experimented with little 
logic, in the hope of transmuting one element into another. Dur- 
ing the middle ages another sect, the iatro-chemists, also existed, 
who carried out experiments which were to make chemistry more 
useful to medicine. Many types of chemists exist, classed usually 
according to the kind of matter or the kind of change with which 
they are most concerned. When the individual applies his informa- 
tion to the production, manufacture or commercial use of com- 
modities, he is customarily considered a chemical engineer. 

CmMISTRY. The science that is concerned with the com- 
position of bodies and with the changes of composition they 
undergo. Analytical chemistry deals wi^ the methc^ of separa- 
tion of 'purer substances from mixtures, of elements from com- 
pounds, and with their estimation; synthetic chemistry treats of 
the methods by which complex bo^es may be built up from 
simpler substances. In each case it is the changes of composition 
that concern the chemist. 

The combination of atoms, and the arrangement of atoms in 
a molecule, used to be regarded as the special province of the 
chemist; while the physicist dealt with chafes of state and with 
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the motions of the molecules : but today this distinction cannot 
be maintained. 

With the rapid growth of modern chemistry it has become the 
practice to divide the theoretical study of the science into three 
main branches, and this conventional division is adopted in the 
present article, which, in addition, contains sections dealing with 
the history of chemistry and the practice of chemical analysis: — 
History of Chemistos Inorganic Chemistry; Organic Chemistry 
(Aliphatic Division, Heterocyclic Division, Homocyclic Division) : 
Physical Chemistry; Analytical Chemistry (Inorganic Analysis, 
Ultimate Organic Analysis, Gas Analysis). 

HISTORY OF CHEMISTRY 

Chemistry as a science had its origin in Egypt (see Alchemy) 
— the product on the one hand of much practical experience of 
workers in metals, glass and pottery, of users of dyeing and tan- 
ning materials; and on the other of Greek and Eastern specula- 
tion on the nature of the material world. The great school founded 
at Alexandria was the natural meeting place of the two streams, 
and from their union came in time the alchemy of the Arab con- 
querors, the iatrochemistry (q.v.) of the medical chemists and 
finally our modern science. In all the older cosmogonies we 
find the idea that there was some primordial element or principle 
from which the visible universe was derived. Perhaps the oldest 
speculations assigned to water this elementary character; its 
teeming life, its vivifying power, its solid deposits all marked it 
as the origin of things. The doctrine that water was the prime 
clement — associated with the name of Thales — exerted an im- 
mense influence on scientific thought throughout the centuries. 
Van Helmont in the early 1 7th century thought he had proved it 
experimentally; it remained for Lavoisier in the late eighteenth to 
disprove it by more decisive experiment. But water was not the 
only ‘"element” that was regarded as primordial by Greek philo- 
sophers. That air could be condensed into clouds and clouds into 
rain was taught by Anaximenes; water could be evaporated into 
air, leaving solid earth behind. Everything therefore sprang from 
air. That fire was the first principle of things would appeal to 
those who came in contact with the fire-worship of the Chaldeans, 
or with the religion of the Persians and Parsecs, whom Zoroaster 
taught to look on fire as the symbol of goodness in creation. 
Heraclcitus among the Greeks espoused the cause of fire, Phere- 
cidcs that of earth; it was indeed easy to show that from com- 
bustible solids fire, air and water could be derived. That all four 
were primal elements, and that the varieties of matter were made 
from intermixture of these, wag the conception of Empedocles, 
who regarded each element as distinct and unchangeable. But 
the doctrine of tho Four Elements which gave so powerful an 
impulse and direction to chemistry was that taught by Aristotle. 
The importance of his doctrine lay not so much in the nature he 
assigned to matter, or to the modes in which qualities might be 
affixed to it, but in the broad principle that ono kind of matter 
could be changed into another kind — ^in a word, that transmuta- 
tion was possible. Underlying all tangible bodies was an inde- 
terminate matter-stuff (UXi;) on which properties might be im- 
pressed giving matter its particular form (itlbos). 

If such fundamental qualities as hotness and dryness (or their 
opposite qualities, coldness and wetness) are impressed on the 
matter-stuff, we may conceive two qualities combining to give a 
primal form of matter. For instance, the combination of dryness 
with heat gives fire, with cold gives earth: the combination of 
wetness with heat gives air, with cold gives water. Moreover 
these qualities are not unalterable. If the coldness of water is 
overcome by heat, the water changes to steam or air; if its wet- 
ness is overcome by dryness it leaves earth. 

Aristotle’s conception differed therefore not only from the 
unchangeable elements of Empedocles, but from the mechanical 
hypothesis of Democritus, who imagined the world built up by 
the fortuitous meeting of rapidly moving atoms — themselves of 
unalterable nature. 

In Egypt the Aristotelian doctrine of the four elements readily 
took root. Working in metals had been practised for centuries 
not only along the Valley of the Nile, but in the Valleys of the 
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Euphrates and the Indus, between which there had long existed 
intercourse. 

How far the teaching of the Alexandrine school directly affected 
chemical practice among the Egyptians is doubtful. It is clear 
from the chemical writings that have been preserved — especially 
from the famous papyrus at Leyden — that the priests were well 
acquainted with methods for imitating gold and silver, and for 
covering metal vessels superficially with gold alloys so that the 
base metal could be removed and leave a pure gold surface which 
would “pass the test.’’ 

ALCHEMISTS AND lATROCHEMISTS 

When the Arabs conquered Egypt in the 7th century and over- 
ran Syria and Persia, they brought a new spirit of enquiry to 
bear on the old civilizations they subdued. The great name that 
stands out in the alchemic period is that of Jabir — probably the 
same Geber of the Latin books Summa Perfectionis and Liber 
Fornacum of which the existing mss. date from the 13th century. 
Jabir ibn Hayyan accepted the Aristotelian doctrine of the 
four elements, but to these he added the special chemical elements 
mercury and sulphur, by which he meant not so much the two 
elements as met with in nature, but rather the principles giving 
metals their unalterable property, and the earthly impurity that 
it was possible to cleanse them from. Gold, unaltered by fire, 
contained a very pure mercury; lead and copper contained much 
sulphur. That gold could be extracted from copper pyrites, and 
that silver remained when galena was long roasted, were regarded 
as evidence that the lustrous crystals of pyrites and galena, looked 
on as metals, had been transmuted by purification from the sul- 
phur or dross into the nobler metals. 

The two alchemic elements were thus introduced; the third 
element ‘‘salt” — representing the residue that remained fixed after 
calcination — ^was added by the iatrochemists. These three ele- 
ments constituted the tria prima of Paracelsus and his disciples 
of the 1 6th century. Jabir himself seems to have believed in the 
philosopher’s stone, and the term Kiniya may have signified the 
secret powder which had to be projected on the molten metal to 
cause transmutation. 

A century after Jabir came Rhazes, physician and chemist; 
and he was followed by Ibn Sina, better known as Avicenna, who 
knew that metals could be changed in colour, but not really 
altered in substance. 

In the nth century Mansur distinguished between natron 
(sodium carbonate) and qali (potassium carbonate). He describes 
the preparation of a plaster of Paris, for use in surgery, by heat- 
ing gypsum and mixing it with white of egg. 

When the Arabs penetrated into Spain they brought with them 
their chemical knowledge and their love of learning. Through the 
Arab universities founded in Spain, the knowledge not only of 
alchemy, but also of much of Greek thought first illuminated the 
backward States of Europe. We cannot be sure of the origin of 
many of the Latin texts of the 12th and following centuries. It 
is said that the book translated from the Arabic by Robert of 
Chester in 1144 contains passages which occur in the earlier 
alchemist mss. It is even probable that the names which figure 
largely among the early chemists in Europe — ^Albertus Magnus, 
Roger Bacon, Raymond Lully, Vincent de Beauvais — are those 
of writers who made known not so much their own chemical ex- 
perience as that of the Arabian alchemists. Albertus takes the 
same view as Avicenna concerning “chemical gold” — ^it is a super- 
ficial imitation, not real gold. 

Paracelsus, the son of a physician, studied at Basle and at 
Wurzburg, and after wandering through Europe returned to Basle 
in 1526 and was appointed professor of medicine. His first public 
act was to burn the works of Galen and of Avicenna, the great 
handbooks of medicine, and to proclaim that chemistry was not 
concerned with the transmutation of metals but was the hand- 
maid of medicine. His reckless use of inorganic salts — many of 
them poisonous — led to his expulsion from Basle. 

Contemporary with the restless and dbgmatic Paracelsus, Agric- 
ola devoted many years to the study of ores and the preparation 
of pure metals and salts from them. His De Re MetaUka 


records mkny first-hand experiments— on the amalgamation pro- 
cess of extracting gold, on the properties of bismuth, on flame- 
tests for various metals. A little later Libavius, a German phy- 
sician, published his Alchymia, which may be regarded as the 
first European textbook of chemistry. Coming later still, Glauber 
made his reputation as a great practical chemist : he gave a clear 
description of the mineral acids and of aqua regia iq.v.), and he 
left his name attached to sodium sulphate. 

Last of the iatrochemists came van Helmont, regarded by 
many as the link between the alchemists and the modem chemists. 
He rejected the tria prima of Paracelsus and the four elements of 
Aristotle, going back to the older doctrine of Thales that water 
was the origin of all things. His well-known experiment of grow- 
ing a willow-shoot in dried earth, and watering it regularly until 
it had gained many pounds in weight without receiving any ap- 
preciable nutriment except from the water, is recalled now with 
a feeling that Nature had a sense of irony in deceiving the man 
who discovered carbonic acid gas. 

He showed that an air was given off when an acid acted on 
limestone or potashes, and that this air extinguished a flame. The 
same air he found was produced in fermentation and occurred 
naturally in the Grotto del Cane. In his endeavours to prepare 
the air in closed vessels he discovered the enormous force de- 
veloped by it; Ideo, nomims e ge state y he writes, halitum ilium 
Gas vocaviy non longe a Chao veterum secretum {Opera OmnWy 
Frankfurt, 1682, p. 69). The term gas sylvestre, applied to carbon 
dioxide, meant the wild chaotic air that could not be coerced 
into vessels. Van Helmont found he could make an inflammable 
air, gas pinguCy by heating animal matter, but he did not further 
distinguish between his gases. 

BIRTH OF MODERN CHEMISTRY 

Boyle. — A new era began with Robert Boyle. In early life, a 
member of the “Invi.sible College” (the germ from which the 
Royal Society sprang), he was drawn in 1654 to Oxford where 
several of the members were in residence. Here he spent his most 
active years in experimental research. He established by careful 
experiments the law known by his name — that the volume of a 
given mass of air varies inversely as the pressure upon it. He 
determined the density of air and pointed out that bodies 
altered in weight according to the varying buoyancy of the atmos- 
phere; and he compared the lower strata of the air to a number 
of sponges or small springs compressed by the weight of the 
layers above them. It is notable that not only the facts published 
by Boyle on the “Spring of the Air,” but the very images he u.sed 
were repeated by Mariotte 14 years later. 

In 1661 Boyle published the Sceptical Chymist, in which he 
gravely questions the tria prima: “There are some bodies from 
which it has not yet been made to ap|)ear that any degree of fire 
can separate either salt, or sulphur or mercury, much less all 
three. Gold may be heated for months in a furnace without 
losing weight or altering, and yet one of its supposed constituents 
is volatile and another combustible. Neither can solvents sep)arate 
any of the three principles from gold; the metal may be added tOy 
and so brought into solution . . . but the gold particles are 
present all the time : and the metal may be reduced to the same 
weight, of yellow, ponderous malleable substance it was before.” 

Boyle gives many instances in which metals, such as lead or 
copper, may be dissolved in acids and their properties entirely 
disguised in the compound. The corpuscles of which the metal 
is composed, meeting with corpuscles of another kind, may be 
more disposed to unite with them than with the particles forming 
their original metallic cluster. From the coalition of two different 
corpuscles a new body may be formed “as really one as either of 
the corpuscles before they were confounded.” We can trace here 
the modem idea of chemical affinity uniting atoms into compounds. 
Boyle devised a method for extracting the element phosphorus, 
which was long known as Boyle’s phosphorus; he made many 
experiments on air and other gases. He prepared hydrogen by the 
action of acids on steel filings and on iron nails, and showed that 
it would bum with a strong flame though with little light. He 
collected the gas in an inverted glass flask over dilute add, and 
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showed that the imprisoned gas was permanent and ‘'dilated itself' 
like air when the vessel was warmed. 

In his “New Exjxriments touching the Relation betwixt Flame 
and Air” he showed that the flames of hydrogen, of sulphur, and 
of a candle were extinguished in the receiver of his air-pump 
when the air was rarifled. But, finding that gunpowder and 
fulminating gold would bum in his vacuum, he was forced to 
conclude that flame may exist without air: it was left to his 
assistant Hooke to make the next advance. 

By observing that wood-charcoal was immediately dissipated 
into white ashes if the retort was opened in the air while still 
red-hot, Hooke grasped the fact that the air “preyed upon” or 
“dissolved” the charcoal; and he compared the active constituent 
of the air with that which is fixed in saltpetre. The oil rising as 
vapour from a lighted wick is not burnt inside the flame (which 
is dark) but only as it reaches the surrounding atmosphere where 
it meets the “nitre-air.” 

Mayow made careful experiments on the burning of combustible 
bodies in air confined over water. He showed that part of the 
air disappeared both in combustion and respiration, and that the 
residue left would not support flame or life. This residue differed 
then from ordinary air. He did not isolate his nitre-air, nor show 
what became of it. 

THEORY OP PHLOGISTON 

The theory of phlogiston first proposed by Becher and greatly 
advanced by Stahl went back to the old idea of Jabir that com- 
bustible bodies lost something when they burnt. Becher's terra 
pinguis became Stahl’s phlogiston^ which was not fire itself but 
the material of fire. Metals were compo.sed of a calx, different 
for each metal, combined with phlogiston, which was the same in 
all metals and common to all combustibles. When a metal, such 
as lead or tin, was calcined in the air, phlogiston was evolved 
and a calx was left behind. When a candle or charcoal was burnt 
in the air it gave off phlogiston (manifest as heat and light) and 
very little residue was left : wax and charcoal mainly consisted 
of the material of fire. When a calx was healed with charcoal 
out of contact with air the phlogiston of the charcoal recombined 
with the calx and the metal was re-generated. In this way a gen- 
eralization was made which accounted for the two opposite 
processes of oxidation and reduction, and moreover was able to 
predict certain chemical consequences which were verified later 
by experiment. The heat given off by animal bodies and its 
restoration by food were also explained by phlogiston. The fact 
that combustion and life ceased in a confined volume of air was 
due to the swift whirling motion of the phlogiston that filled the 
air, which when saturated could take no more. In considering 
the wide acceptance of Stahl's theory it must be borne in mind 
that it gave expression to the very striking facts that in com- 
bustion .something was emitted by the burning body, viz., heat, 
and in the reduction of a calx by charcoal something — ^potential 
energy, or the p)ower of giving out heat again — was restored to it. 

ANTIPHLOGISTIC EXPERIMENTS 

Black and Cavendish. — The first blow to the phlogistic 
theory was dealt by Black, himself an adherent. It had long been 
known that limestone was turned into quicklime by heating, 
and that quicklime brought into contact with the mild alkalis 
rendered them caustic, returning itself to chalk. This was ex- 
plained by supposing that the fire gave a “burning principle” to 
the limestone, which handed it on in turn to the mild alkali. Black, 
using the balance, found that both chalk and magnesia alba lost 
weight when they were heated, the loss being due to the escape 
of a gas previously fixed in them. The caustic lime and magnesia, 
freed from the gas, no longer effervesced with acids: moreover, 
the chalk and magnesia alba lost the same weight of gas whether 
they were strongly heated or were dissolved in an acid. The 
effervescence was obviously due to the escape of the air. Then j 
an aqueous solution of the caustic lime or magnesia when exposed j 
to the atmosfAere gradually formed a white precipitate and lost its 
causticity as the “Fixed Air” from the atmosphere dissolved in 
the surface layer of the liquid. Caustic lime and magnesia act 
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on the mild alkalis by combining with their fixed air, and not 
by any exchange of phlogiston. Black had proved by quantitative 
experiments the difference between the mild and caustic alkalis, 
and had shown that fixed air (CO.)) was a normal constituent of 
our atmosphere ( 1 756). 

Twenty years later Cavendish published his researches on “Fac- 
titious Air,” in which he described the preparation and properties 
of carbon dioxide and hydrogen. His work on hydrogen is of the 
first imp)ortancc. “Inflammable Air,” he found, could be pro- 
duced readily by the solution of zinc, iron and tin in dilute sul- 
phuric or in hydrochloric acid. He collected and measured the 
gas over water, and found that a given weight of one of the 
metals gave the same measure of gas whichever acid was used as 
the solvent and however diluted the acid. He concluded therefore 
that the gas came from the metal and was either phlogiston or a 
compound of phlogiston with water. 

Informed of Priestley's observations that in the explosion of 
inflammable air with common air a dew was deposited on the 
ve.ssel and a loss of weight ensued, Cavendish carefully rc|X!atcd 
the experiments and showed there was no lo.ss of weight, while 
“almost all the inflammable air, and about one-fifth part of the 
common air, lose their elasticity and are condensed into a dew 
which lines the glass.” He then burnt a quantity of hydrogen in 
air and, collecting the dew, found it had the properties of water; 
the two airs, he said, “are turned into pure water.” Then Caven- 
di.sh fired a mixture of hydrogen and oxygen, and was puzzled for 
some time by finding the condensed water to be acid. He proved 
this acid was due to the presence of adventitious nitrogen (from 
the air) which was acted on in the explosion if the oxygen was in 
excess. Afterwards he passed electric .sparks through a mixture 
of air and oxygen in a bent tube over mercury in presence of 
potash. In this remarkable experiment he not only proved the 
compo.sition of nitre, but proved that the nitrogen of the air 
could be completely removed with the exception of a small inert 
bubble of gas about one y part of the whole. He had isolated 
argon ((/.t;.) from the air — by the .same method used by Rayleigh 
and Ramsay more than 100 years later. In .spite of the accuracy 
and the definite plan of his work, Cavendish was not convinced 
that water was a compound substance; James Watt saw the true 
significance of his work, and so did Lavoisier when he ref)eatcd it. 

Scheele and Priestley, — In contrast to the deliberative work 
of Black and Cavcndi.sh, the raj)id series of cxiH'riments carried 
out by Scheele in Sweden and by Priestley in England were re- 
markable for the brilliant observational powers brought into play 
and for the many discoveries that flowed from them. 

Scheele found that various substances — (*.s{)ecially bodies like 
sulphur and phosphoru.s — diminished the volume of air in which 
they were burnt; and the residual gas he found, again.st his ex- 
[Kjctation, to be lighter than ordinary air, and this lighter portion 
was no longer able to support combustion. The portion of the 
air concerned in the burning — ^his “fire-air” had disapf)cared. He 
burnt a jet of hydrogen in a measured volume of air over water, 
noticed how the flame died out, and then how the water rose 
in the vessel. Finding no evidence of any change in the water, 
he concluded that the missing air being neither condensed in the 
re.sidual “foul air,” nor dissolved in the water, must have escaped 
through the glass. The phlogiston (hydrogen) must have com- 
bined with the fire-air to form “caloric,” and this had passed 
through the glass walls. He set him.self to reverse the process. 
If caloric could be passed into a substance avid for phlogiston, 
the caloric might be broken up, the phlogiston retained and the 
fire-air liberated. Several bodies, he thought, would strongly 
attract phlogiston — such as nitric acid, pyrolu.sitc (which he had 
himself investigated) and the red calx of mercury. When heat was 
applied to nitric acid, red fumes w'ere evolved, and when these 
were absorbed by lime, a colourless gas remained, which sup- 
ported combustion brilliantly. He had liberated the sought-for 
“fire-air.” Similarly the calx of mercury, when heated in a ves.sel 
over a charcoal furnace, combined with the phlogiston of the 
caloric to form metallic quicksilver and the pure fire-air was set 
free. He adde 4 his fire-air to the residual “foul-air” in due pro- 
portion and found the mixture behaved as common air. 
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Scheelc interpreted all his results in terms of the phlogistic 
theory. Thus when he hrst isolated chlorine by heating pyro* 
lusite with hydrochloric acid, he imagined the pyrolusite had 
absorbed phlogiston from the acid, and he named the new gas 
“dephlogisticated marine acid.’' We owe to Scheelc hydrofluoric, 
hydrocyanic, arsenic, tungstic and molybdic acids, and a long list 
of organic substances including glycerine and milk-sugar, with 
oxalic, tartaric, citric, malic and other acids. 

Scheele’s discovery of fire-air, probably made in 1773, was not 
published until 1777. Meanwhile, on Aug. i, 1774, Priestley had 
concentrated the sun’s rays through his new burning-glass on 
the red calx of mercury contained in a glass vessel over mercury, 
and found an air was expelled from it very readily. This air he 
found was not .soluble in water, ‘‘but,” he writes, “what sur- 
prised me more than I can well express was that a candle burned 
in this air with a remarkably vigorous flame.” Now Priestley 
had previously shown that the respiration of animals acted like 
burning bodies on common air, diminishing its volume and render- 
ing it noxious. This new air, he fourtd, differed from common air 
not only in supporting combustion more vividly but in prolonging 
the life of animals breathing it. His explanation was that while 
common air is always partially saturated with phlogiston and 
cannot make room for much more, the new air is uncontaminated 
and phlogiston can rapidly escape into it — as into a vacuum. He 
named the new gas therefore “dephlogisticatcd air,” and the 
residual inert nitrogen he named “phlogisticatcd air.” 

Priestley was the first to prepare and describe the gases nitric 
oxide and nitrous oxide, which he collected over water, and the 
gaseous hydrogen chloride, ammonia, sulphur dioxide and silicon 
fluoride, which he collected over mercury. 

Lavoisier. — The outstanding feature of Lavoisier’s work is the 
clearness with which he interpreted quantitative results, a clear- 
ness founded on his conviction (p)artly gained from Black) that 
no ponderable matter disappears in any chemical change. He 
heated water in a sealed glass vessel for many days, and found the 
weight of the whole unaltered. On pouring out the water he found 
the glass had lost in weight, but on evaporating the water he re- 
covered the lost weight in the alkaline .silicates which had been 
dissolved from the glass. 

In 1772 Lavoisier began his researches on combustion. When 
sulphur and phosphorus were burnt in air a portion of the air was 
fixed. The same thing was observed ^ when lead and tin were 
calcined in air .sealed in glass vessels: there was no change in 
weight until the vessels were opened and the air rushed in. In 
1775, after hearing from PriesUey of his “dephlogisticatcd air,” 
and after repeating the experiment with the red calx of mercury, 
Lavoisier grasped the true explanation of combustion. The “pure” 
or “vital” air was combined with the metal in the calx, and this 
pure air formed that portion of common air which produced 
calcination by combining with the metal. Then followed the 
quantitative demonstration that mercury heated in common air 
slowly combined with the “vital” part and formed the red 
powder — mcrcurms calcimtus: from this powder, more strongly 
heated, the vital air was recovered, and this mixed with the inert 
“azote” (left in the first exi')eriment) exactly reformed the 
original common air. 

Finding that non-metallic elements such as sulphur and phos- 
phorus gave acids when combined with his vital air, and having 
shown that carbon yielded Black's Fixed Air (Bergman’s AereaJ 
Acid), Lavoisier adopted the name oxygen (acid-maker) for the 
substance which, combined with caloric, formed “oxygen gas.” 
While the non-metallic elements gave acids by their combination 
with oxygen, the metals gave calces — the oxides of the metals; 
and the union of the two kinds of oxides gave the various metallic 
salts. But, the phlogistonists could still object, this did not ex- 
plain the formation of inflammable air when metals were dissolved 
in acids. Just the same salt was formed by the union of a calx 
with an acid as by the solution of the metal in the acid; but in 
the latter case the metal gave up its phlogiston as inflammable 
air. Moreover, unless the calx were originally ^present in the 
metal, there was no obvious source from which the metal could 


obtain the oxygen necessary to form the calx. It was a difficulty 
only to be solved by Cavendish’s proof that water was formed 
when inflammable air was burnt. Informed of Cavendish’s work, 
Lavoisier and Laplace repeated the experiment and by their cor- 
rect interpretation supplied the missing data. In the solutiem of 
a metal by an acid, the oxygen of the water combines with the 
metal, liberating the inflammable air — ^now named hydrogen — 
whilst the two oxides (the calx and the acid ) combine to form the 
salt. This was the death-blow to the Phlogistic Theory. 

Founded on Lavoisier’s oxygen theory, a new nomenclature 
was evolved, and this has largely survived to our day. It was 
perhaps natural that the new school should consider oxygen to 
be an essential constituent of all acids, and that the acid from 
sea-salt, muriatic acid, should be regarded as formed by the 
union of an oxide of an unknown non-metallic element Murion 
with water, and that chlorine — Scheele’s “Dephlogisticatcd Marine 
Acid” — should be an oxygenated compound of this, or “Oxy- 
muriatic Acid.” 

CHEMICAL COMBINATION 

BerthoUet, the most distinguished of Lavoisier’s colleagues, 
was one of the group who drew up the new system of chemical 
nomenclature. He considered he had a decisive proof that chlorine 
contained oxygen when he had shown that a solution of the gas 
in water gave off oxygen when exposed to sunlight, and — gradually 
losing its colour — was reduced to muriatic acid. It remained for 
Davy to prove that Scheele’s gas contained no oxygen, and that 
chlorine — the non-committal name suggested by him — ^was one of 
a family of elements having acid-forming hydrides. 

Berthollet’s chief claim to fame rests on his statement of the 
Law of Mass Action (see Chemical Action), that the amount of 
a compound formed by an element A with B or with C depends, 
not only on the relative affinity of A for B and for C, respectively, 
but also on the quantities of B and C which are present and in a 
state to interact with A. This law has been of great importance 
in theoretical chemistry as well as in manufacturing oiierations. 

But Berthollet carried his doctrine further: he considered that 
the constancy of composition shown by most known compounds 
depended on certain conditions prevailing at their preparation. 
When two elements were combining, a particular composition 
might correspond with insolubility or volatility, and so this com- 
pound might be separated out. Under other conditions the two 
elements might unite to form compounds in proportions varying 
between certain limits depending on the active masses of the 
elements. Berthollet instanced the oxides of lead and of other 
metals as showing such varying composition. This conception 
was opposed by Proust, and a long controversy ensued in which 
it was proved that the “varying” oxides were mixtures of two or 
more definite oxides, while it was still maintained that liquids 
such as alcohol and sulphuric acid combined with water in all 
proportions. 

DALTON’S ATOMIC THEORY 

Not only were Black and Cavendish clearly convinced that 
chemical combination took place in definite proportions by weight, 
but all Lavoisier’s work shows his belief in this law. On the 
other hand, Bergman and his followers had worked on the quan- 
tities of acid and base required to form neutral salts, and Richter 
and Fischer had shown that there was a “reciprocal” law govern- 
ing the weights of acids and bases which would just saturate 
each other. The several weights of different bases required to 
neutralize a given acid were also the weights required to neutralize 
a constant but different weight of another acid. This law of 
neutrality, embodied later in the “Law of Reciprocal Proportions,” 
received little recognition at the time: it was revived to give sup- 
port to and be explained by the Atomic Theory. 

Dalton first briefly announced his theory in a memoir on the 
solubility of gases in 1S03. He was led back to the old hypothesis 
of atoms through his study of the physical behaviour of gases, 
for he states that the solubility of a gas depends upon the weight 
and number of the ultimate particles of the gas. Already in 1801 
he had shown experimentally that different gases under the same 
pressure e]^>and^ equally by heat, and had concluded that “all 
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elastic fluids*’ did the same; this fact he attributed to the ex- 
pansion of a gas being entirely due to repulsion between the 
separated particles caused by heat alone, independently of any 
chemical attraction between them such as is shown in liquids 
and solids. His laboratory note-books show that Dalton had the 
idea of atoms in his mind some time before 1803, and the flrst 
table as published (in 1805) differs from the earliest tables found 
in his notes, but the essential facts are the same — if the weight 
of an atom of hydrogen is i a definite relative weight may be 
assigned to each atom of another element and to each compound 
atom formed by the union of these elementary atoms. 


Dalton's table of the relative weights of the ultimate particles of 
gaseous and other bodies 


Hydrogen . 

I 

Nitrous gas 

9.^ 

Carbonic acid . 

153 

Azote . 

4-3 

Ether . 

9-6 

Alcohol 

1.51 

Carbon 

4-3 

Gaseous oxide of 


Sulphureous 


Ammonia . 

S-3 

carbon 

9-8 

acid 

19-9 

Oxygen 

s-s 

Nitrous oxide . 

13-7 

Sulphuric acid . 

2SA 

Water 

6*5 

Sulphur 

14-4 

Carburetted 


Phosphorus 

7‘2 

Nitric acid 

152 

hydrogen 

6*3 

Phosphuretted 


Sulphuretted 


Olefiant gas 

5-3 

hydrogen 

8 a 

hydrogen 

15-4 




The Law of Multiple Proportion is clearly embodied in this table 
(in spite of mistakes in the weights given for nitrous ‘*gas” and 
“oxide”). The two compounds of carbon with ox>^gen, the two 
compounds of sulphur with oxygen, and the two compounds of 
carbon with hydrogen are represented by the sum of their atomic 
weights — CO and CO., SO and SOu, CHy and CH. 

Taking, as Dalton did, a fixed weight of one clement in two or 
more comp)ounds formed by it with another, then the weights of 
the second element which combine with (he fixed weight of the 
first are simple multiples of each other. Dalton seems to have 
sought for instances of this chemical law to support the theory 
he had conceived on other grounds. Dalton published the full 
theory in his New System of Chemistry (1808), representing his 
atoms by circles — O for hydrogen, © for nitrogen, • for carbon, 
O for ox>^gen, etc., and placing these symbols to touch one an- 
other in compounds; c.g., GO for water, O# olefiant gas, 0#0 
marsh gas. 

Dalton laid down certain rules for determining atomic weights, 
remarking that one must always presume where only one com- 
pound is known that it is a binary one, and that such compound 
should always be specifically heavier than the mixture of its two 
ingredients. 

Dalton’s theory was soon adopted, and elaborate researches 
were made — especially by Berzelius — to determine by analysis 
the correct atomic weights. One of the first changes in Dalton’s 
weights was due to Davy’s decomposition of soda and potash by 
the electric current, and the recognition that the alkaline earths 
were also oxides of metals. 

In 1808 Gay Lussac announced his law that gases when they 
combine do so in very simple proportions by volume, and the 
product formed, when gaseous, also occupies a volume simply 
related to those of its ingredients. Hydrogen unites with chlorine 
in equal volumes, and the acid gas formed occupies the same 
volume as the two; similarly two volumes of hydrogen unite with 
one volume of oxygen to form two volumes of steam measured 
under the same conditions. In such facts Gay Lussac saw a 
strong confirmation of Dalton’s theory : assuming that the atoms 
of his gases occupied the same space, the volumes in which the 
gases combined ought to be simply related. But the idea that 
different atoms occupied the same space was repugnant to Dalton, 
who pointed out that steam was lighter than ox^en, and there- 
fore in forming steam, according to Gay Lussac’s idea, the oxygen 
atom must have divided itself. 

The difficulty was overcome by Avogadro*s Hypothesis (1811) 
that the chemical particles occupying the same gaseous volume 
were not single atoms but molecides consisting of 2 atoms, and in 
the formation of steam the oxygen molecule had divided itself 
between two hydrogen molecules. That *"equal volumes of all 
gases, simple or compound, conlam the same number of molecules^* 
was in agreement toth with physical and chemical data. This 
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generalization, however, was long opposed by Berzelius, who could 
not reconcile the diatomic molecule of a simple element with his 
electro-chemical theory: moreover, the vapour densities of ele- 
ments such as sulphur and phosphorus appeared anomalous. 

With regard to the atomic weights of the metals the law of 
Dulong and Petit (1819) that specific heats are inversely 
proportional to the atomic weights,** and the law of Mitschcrlich 
(1820) that ** salts having the same crystalline forms have similar 
chemical constitutions^* were of great assistance: but in spite of 
much detailed progress great confusion existed in the use of dif- 
j ferent “equivalents” and atomic weights. Order was only restored 
by the reform advocated by Cannizzaro (1858), who insisted 
that the atomic weight deduced from the weight of the gaseous 
molecule agreed with that calculated from the specific heat, and 
should be adopted. 

Meanwhile, the elements had been grouped into families some 
of which showed marked resemblances between their members. 
Moreover, it was observed that the members of a family showed 
a regular gradation in their chemical and physical profxirties 
and in their atomic weights. Dumas drew attention to several 
such “triad” groups and showed that the central element was 
nearly the mean, in weight and properties, between the first and 
third; for instance sodium was half-way between lithium and 
ixitassium; bromine half-way between chlorine and iodine; 
selenium half-way between sulphur and tellurium; strontium half- 
way between calcium and barium. Elements seemed to be cast 
in certain moulds. Similarly, the formulae of comrjounds were 
built up on certain simple types. The use of the water-type by 
Williamson and of the ammonia-type and methane-type by Hof- 
mann did much to explain similarities in chemical reactions, and 
led to the recognition of the different valencies of the elements. 
That atoms had valencies or bonds by which they attached them- 
selves to each other, and that one atom differed from another in 
this power, gave a reason for the several types — if it was assumed 
that elements like hydrogen had one valency, others like oxygen 
had two, and so on. Frankland, who introduced this conception, 
accounted for elements having varying valencies by sujjposing 
(hat two of the bonds might be mutually satisfied, so that a i)entad 
atom like (with five bonds) might also act like a triad 

by the self-junction of two bonds, 

CLASSIFICATION OF THE ELEMENTS 

As early as 1815 Prout put forward the view that all the 
elements were compounded of hydrogen, and all the atomic 
weights were simple multiples of that unit. That so many of 
the atomic weights approached whole numbers very closely seemed 
to exclude that this was a mere chance coincidence; but on the 
other hand there were well-established cases, such as chlorine, 
where the weight could not be reconciled with Trout’s hypothesis. 
It was only after Cannizzaro’s reform that a “natural” arrange- 
ment of the elements became possible. A scheme due to de Chan- 
courtois in 1862 was followed by the law of Octaves published by 
Newlands in 1864. The latter placed all the known elements in 
eight vertical columns of seven each in the order of their weights, 
the second column starting with fluorine, the third with chlorine, 
and so on. Neither of these arrangements wa.s acceiHed by 
chemists, although they both embodied the idea that carried 
conviction when put forward, quite independently, by Mendeleyev 
in 1869. 

In the Periodic Classification (q.v.) Mendeleyev showed how 
regularly the elements changed in character as they changed in 
weight until the end of each “period” was reached, when by a 
sudden leap the character of the first was reproduced. In some 
doubtful cases he assigned atomic weights so that the elements 
should fit their places. Moreover he left many blank places to 
be filled, and was able to predict in some cases the atomic weight 
and the chief properties of the undiscovered element. His pre- 
dictions were most startlingly fulfilled in the discovery of gallium, 
scandium and germanium. 

The discovery of the inert gas, argon, by Rayleigh and Ram- 
say in 1894, aifd their proof that its molecule contained a single 
atom only, appeared at flrst at variance with the Periodic System. 
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But when Helium was discovered Ramsay was able to place these 
two gases as transitional elements and to predict another member 
of this family with an atomic weight between those of fluorine 
and sodium. By an exhaustive series of fractional distillations of 
the argon residues from air he and his colleagues separated first 
Neon and finally the two heavier gases Krypton and Xenon. These 
gases, like helium and argon, are chemically inert, and like them 
are monatomic. The chemical inertness of these elements has 
been explained, on the electron theory, by the symmetry of the 
orbits of their valency-electrons. 

The proved success of the Periodic System both in co-ordination 
and prediction of chemical facts naturally led to the conviction 
that either its “weight” or its “place” held the secret of an ele- 
ment's properties. Many attempts were made to show “multiple” 
relations between the atomic weights, but no real advance was 
made until new discoveries in physical chemistry gave fresh views 
as to the ionization of salts in solution, the nature of electric dis- 
charges in gases, and the mechanism of radioactivity {q.v.), 

IONS AND ELECTRONS 

J. H. van’t Hoff first explained osmotic pressure, the molecular 
depression of the freezing-point and raising of the boiling-point 
of solutions by showing that in dilute solution substances behaved 
like a gas. This conception was widened by S. Arrhenius and W. 
Ostwald, who concluded that salts and strong acids in aqueous 
solution were dissociated into charged ions, and the electric con- 
ductivity of the solution measured the number of such- ions. The 
theory of electrolytic dissociation has given a consistent ex- 
planation of a great number of observed facts concerning solu- 
tions, and familiarized the idea of a mobile hydrogen atom bear- 
ing a unit charge of positive electricity. After Crookes’ pioneer- 
ing work on discharges in high vacua — ^his “fourth state of 
matter” — the discovery of the Rdntgcn rays in 1895, and of the 
radioactivity of uranium in 1896 opened a new era. In 1897 
J, J. Thomson showed the independent existence of “gaseous” 
electrons as electrified units with a mass very minute compared 
with the lightest atom known; and since the same electrons were 
produced from different elements, he inferred that all atoms 
might be built up of these minute electrons. The charge carried 
by a gaseous ion was proved to be equal to that borne by the 
hydrogen ion in electrolysis. 

The separation of radium salts from uranium ores by the 
Curies in 1898 revealed that the uranium was undergoing a 
spontaneous transformation through a succession of atomic ex- 
plosions giving out radiations of three kinds — the heavy a-par- 
ticles, the / 3 -electrons and the 7-high-frequency waves. That the 
a-particles shot out from radium were atoms of helium was 
shown in Ramsay’s laboratory in 1903. 

Then followed Rutherford’s achievement in counting the indi- 
vidual helium atoms shot out in unit time from a disintegrating 
element, from which he could deduce the actual number of atoms 
and molecules of any gas in a defined volume. The speed of the 
rejected a-particle showed the intense internal energy of the 
disintegrating atom, and the use of this “projectile” to probe other 
atoms led to the conception of an atom as composed of a heavy 
but very small positive nucleus, round which the inner electrons 
revolved with enormous rapidity, while the orbits of the outer 
electrons, circular or eliptical, were far removed from the positive 
focus {see Atom). 

ATOMIC NUMBERS 

It was from the study of the X-ray spectra of various elements, 
all exhibiting bright lines similar in type, that H. G. J. Moseley 
was led to his Atomic Numbers. The vibration-frequency of these 
lines varied as the squares of whole numbers which advanced by 
one unit as the series of elements was ascended. 

This series of whole numbers when applied in order to the 
elements in the Periodic Table, beginning with H=i, gives the 
number of units of positive electricity in the nucleus and tfle 
number of negative electrons round the nucleus required to 
neutralize them, thus fixing the number of electiflns attached to 
each element — ^a number ranging from one in the hydrogen atom 


to 92 in the uranium atom. The atomic numbers in this system 
are more fundamental than the atomic weights, for the properties 
of the elements depend directly upon them. The Table of Atomic 
Numbers could, like the Periodic Table, claim the power of suc- 
cessful prediction, for the element hafnium (celtium) {q.v.), 
subsequently discovered, filled the vacancy left at No. 72. 

The breaking down of radioactive elements such as uranium 
and thorium by the successive losses of a helium atom to produce 
in many cases substances which appeared to have almost identical 
chemical characters, and the natural occurrence of groups of 
elements of similar character and approximately equal atomic 
weights, led F. Soddy and K. Fajans, quite independently of 
each other to formulate the theory of isotopes {q.v.), i.e., of 
elements having the same number in the atomic order, but hav- 
ing different atomic weights. If, for instance, both uranium 
and thorium lose helium atoms until they reach a stable form in 
lead, it might be conjectured that two forms of lead could be 
found — ^associated with different minerals — differing only in atomic 
weight. Chemical analyses have shown such differences in lead 
from different sources, so that it is permissible to regard ordinary 
lead as a mixture of two isotot)es. This conclusion is much 
strengthened by the actual separation by F. W. Aston of the 
positively charged atoms travelling to the negative pole in the 
case of many of the simpler elements, of which neon formed a 
striking example. Similarly Aston was able to show that ordinary 
chlorine contains at least two isotopes differing by two weight- 
units. In all the cases examined, Aston found the weights of each 
isotope to be close to a whole number. 

Lastly Rutherford, using the newly ejected helium atom as his 
shell, and C. T. R. Wilson’s water-laden gas as marker, has shown 
that certain elements of low uneven -atomic number yield on 
bombardment a swiftly moving atom which is conjectured to be 
hydrogen. Elements of even number arc not so attacked. The 
inference is that elements such as nitrogen may contain hydrogen 
atoms in or close to the nucleus, whilst the even elements are 
built up of helium atoms, in each of which four hydrogen atoms 
are so packed that they have lost a portion of their mass. 

In Bohr’s theory of the genesis of atoms, it is assumed that 
electrons are bound on successively to a nucleus originally naked. 
If such a synthesis begins in the interior of a star by the 
coalescence of four hydrogen atoms into one helium atom weigh- 
ing less than its four components, there must be a definite loss of 
mass (energy ) which might maintain the heat and radiation of 
the star. Again, if the outer electrons failed to join up, or were 
stripped off in the turmoil of the stellar centre, matter far denser 
than any of our elements might be formed. Of such condensation 
of matter there is astronomical evidence in dense stars — such as 
the Companion of Sirius. 
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INORGANIC CHEMISTRY 

Inorganic Chemistry, which is concerned with the prepara- 
tion and properties of the elements and non-carbon compounds, 
was primarily developed through the investigation of minerals, 
and was in consequence termed mineral chemistry, whereas or- 
ganic chemistr>' resulted from the study of plant and animal 
products. Though it was well recognized that organic substances 
were amenable to the same general chemical laws as mineral sub- 
stances, it was not found possible, prior to 1828, to prepare 
organic substances from the elements synthetically, and it was 
supposed that a fundamental difference existed between organic 
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and inorganic substances. In 1828, F. Wohler’s synthesis of urea 
imparted a great impetus to the study of organic substances, and 
within a few years it was found convenient to separate chemical 
science into the domain of the carbon compounds, organic chemis- 
tr>\ and that of the elements and non-carbon compounds, inor- 
ganic chemistry. It is usual and convenient, however, to include 
in inorganic chemistry the oxides and nitride of carbon and their 
simpler derivatives, such as metallic carbonyls, carbonates and 
cyanides. 

Early Discoveries. — ^The earliest discoveries in inorganic chem- 
istry were made in the metallurgical and medical arts and in the 
domestic economy of the ancients. Gold, silver, copper, tin, 
iron and lead, some of the simpler alloys, metallic salts and 
mineral products, and the rudiments of metallurgical, glass-mak- 
ing, enamelling, painting, dyeing, alchemical and medical arts 
were known to the ancient Chaldeans, Hindus, Chinese, Egyptians 
and Greeks, many centuries before the Christian era. By about 
the middle of the 17th century, the alchemists were acquainted 
with most of the common metals, their alloys and salts, a few 
acids, alkalis, medicinal minerals, and non-metallic elements. 
In 1733 G. Brandt of Sweden isolated cobalt, and in 1750 A. F. 
Cronstedt prepared metallic nickel. These discoveries were fol- 
lowed by Henry Cavendish’s recognition of elementary hydrogen 
in 1766, the isolation of nitrogen by Daniel Rutherford in 1772, 
manganese by J. G. Gahn in 1774, oxygen by Joseph Priestley 
and chlorine by K. Scheele in 1774, and molybdenum by P. J. 
Helm in 1782. Cavendish in 17S4 made the far-reaching discovery 
that water is composed of two volumes of hydrogen to one of 
ox>^gen, and in the following year he succeeded in synthesizing 
nitric acid by passing electric sparks through moist air. His ; 
further discovery, that a minute residue of the air would not | 
combine with oxygen, was ignored for over a century, until Lord 
Rayleigh and Sir William Ramsay in 1895 proved that the inert 
residue consists of a mixture of the noble gases, argon, krypton, 
neon and xenon. 

The mineral pitchblende, in which M. H. Klaproth detected 
uranium in 1789, is of great historical importance, for W. F. 
Hillebrand exactly a century later obtained from it a gas which 
he supposed was wholly nitrogen, but which Ram.say in 1894 
proved was a mixture with about 12% of the noble gas, helium, 
first detected spectroscopically in the sun by E. Frankland and 
Sir J. N. Lockycr in 1868. Henri Becquercl’s detection in 1896 
of the emission of radiation by uranium salts from pitchblende, 
led to the epoch-making discovery in 1898 of the radioactive com- 
pounds of polonium and radium by Marie and Pierre Curie, and 
of the heaviest noble gas, radon, by Ernst Dorn in 1900 (see 
Radioactivity). 

Zirconium was detected by Klaproth in 1 788, and titanium by 
McGregor in 1791. Don Fausto d’Elhuyar i.solatcd tungsten in 
1794. though the existence of tungstic acid had been proved by 
Scheele 20 years earlier. In 1794 J. Gadolin discovered the “rare 
earth’’ yttria, the chief constituent of the mineral later called 
gadolinite found in Ytterby in Sweden. The “rare earth” group 
of closely allied elements has been the subject of intensive chemi- 
cal research for over a century. Cerium was detected simul- 
taneously and independently by Klaproth, J. J. Berzelius and W. 
Hisinger in 1803. C. G. Mosander detected lanthanum in 1839, 
‘did>Tnia” in 1841 and terbium and erbium in 1843. “Vtterbia’’ 
was detected by J. C. G. de Marignac in 1878, scandium by Lars j 
F. Nilson in 1879, samarium in the same year by Paul E. Lecoq 
de Boisbaudran and also holmium and thulium by P. T. Cleve. I 
Mosander’s “didymia” was resolved in 18S5 into praseodymia j 
and neodymia by Carl Auer von Welsbach. and G. Urbain | 


periodic classification (q.v.), scandium to period 4, yttrium to 
period 5, the 15 elements from lanthanum to lutecium to period 
6 and actinium to period 7. 

Platinum was probably known to the natives of Mexico and 
South America many centuries before its recognition by Scalinger 
in 1558 and William Brownrigg's description of it to the Royal 
Society in 1750. W. H. Wollaston discovered palladium in 1803 
and rhodium in 1804. In the following year Smithson Tennant 
discovered iridium and osmium. The lightest of the “platinum 
metals” was not discovered till 1826, when Osann claimed to have 
isolated three new elements in native platinum alloys from 
Ruthenia in Russia. C. E. Claus was able to confirm the existence 
of only one of these new elements, which he called ruthenium. 

Beryllium and chromium were detected by L. N. Vauquelin 
in 1797, and in the following year Klaproth isolated tellurium. 
Its congener, selenium, was not di.scovered till 1817, when Ber- 
zelius detected it as a red depo.sit in Swedi.sh sulphuric acid 
chambers. In similar seleniferous deposits in German sulphuric 
acid works. Sir William Crookes in 1861 discovered thallium, the 
heaviest metal of the aluminium family. 

The beginning of the 19th century witnessed the discovery of 
the most powerful method for the analysis of compounds into 
their elements, that of electrolysis. By this means Sir Humphry 
Davy was enabled to decompose the suppo.sed elements, soda and 
potash, and isolated the metals sodium and potassium in 180S. 
Shortly afterwards he obtained magnesium, calcium, strontium 
and barium from magnesia, lime, strontia and baryta respectively. 
The discovery of boron by J. L. Gay Lussac and Davy in 1H09 
led Berzelius to investigate the supposed element, silex or silica, 
which he proved in 1810 to be the oxide of a new non-metallic 
element, silicon. The element was obtained by the reduction of 
fused silica with carbon and iron, and was finally obtained pure 
in 1823 after Berzelius had discovered the general method of 
reduction by heating potassium double fluorides with potassium. 
Using the new method he isolated zirconium in 1824. titanium 
shortly afterwards and thorium in 1828. A similar but more ac- 
ces.sible method was introduced by Wohler in 1H27, beryllium and 
aluminium being isolated by heating their chlorides with potas.sium. 

In 1812 B. Courtois isolated the element iodine from the 
ashes of marine plants. The analogy of iodine to chlorine was 
; quickly recognized, and in 1815 Gay Lussac isolated cyanogen, 
a compound which in combination behaves very similarly to the 
halogen elements, chlorine and iodine. Bromine, intermediate 
in atomic weight and properties between chlorine and iodine, 
was discovered by A. J. Halard in 1826. The lightest of the 
halogen family of elements, fluorine, though well recognized as an 
element, re.sisted numerous attempts to isolate it until 1886, when 
I Henri Moi.ssan obtained the elementary gas by the electrolysis 
I of a solution of potassium hydrogen fluoride in hydrofluoric acid 
I in a platinum vessel. 

The lightest of the alkali metals, lithium, was di.scovered by 
Arfedson in 1817, but the two heaviest, rubidium and caesium, 
were not detected till 1861 and i860, respectively, when Robert 
W. Bunsen and G. R. Kirchhoff applied spectrum analysis to the 
detection of elements, a new method discovered by them in 1859. 
This method has been of immense service in chemistry, and has 
led to the discovery of thallium by Crookes, indium by F. Reich 
and H. T. Richter in 1863, and gallium by Lecoq de Boisbaudran 
in 1875, members of the aluminium family. The spectroscopic 
method has also played an important part in the characterization 
of the “rare earths,” and has proved of fundamental importance 
in ascertaining the composition of the sun and stars. Its ex- 
tension to X-ray spectra has in recent years led to great advances 


resolved Marignac’s “ytterbia” into ytterbia and lutecia in 1907. 
In xS86 ''Lecoq de Boisbaudran detected dysprosium and, with 
Marignac, gadolinium. The radioactive elment actinium, the 
heaviest of the “rare earth” series, was detected by A. Debieme 
in 1899. The gap in atomic number between neod3nnium (60) 
^d samarium (62) was filled in 1926 by the discovery of illim’um 
by X-ray spectroscopy by J. A. Harris, L. F. Yntema and B. S. 
Hopkins, thus completing the series of “rare earth” elements. 
These eighteen elements are all proper to group HI. of the j 


in physical knowledge of the structure of atoms. 

Vanadium was discovered by Del Rio in zSoi, and the allied 
element, niobium (columbium), by C. Hatchett in the same year. 
Tantalum; the next heavier member of this family, was discovered 
by A. G. Ekeberg two years later, but Wollaston in 1809 pro- 
nounced niobium and tantalum to be identical. These elements 
were not separately distinguished until 1844, when H. Rose 
showed that till mineral columbite contained two distinct ele- 
ments, the lighter of which he named niobium and the heavier 
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tantalum. Nevertheless, confusion continued to exist between 
these elements till Marignac proved in 1866 that Rose’s niobium 
was in fact Hatchett’s columbium. The separation of these ele- 
ments is one of the most difficult problems of analytical chemistry, 
most methods being based on slight differences in solubility or 
hydrolizability of their double fluorides. The radioactive element, 
protoactinium, is the heaviest of the vanadium family, and was 
discovered by Otto Hahn and Lise Meitner in 1918. The atomic 
weight of protoactinium is uncertain and its atomic number is 
known only by inference from the radioactive disintegration series. 

CLASSIFICATION AND NOMENCLATURE 

By common agreement, the names of compounds of atoms of 
two elements are formed from the name of the electro-positive 
element followed by the name of the electro-negative element 
inflected by the sufl^ ide, as in sodium chloride (NaCl), calcium 
oxide (CaO), zinc sulphide (ZnS), magnesium chloride (MgCl#), 
silver oxide (Ag« 0 ), aluminium oxide (Al^O,) and thorium bro- 
mide (ThBr4). When two elements form tnorc than one com- 
pound, Greek numerical prefixes are generally used to inflect the 
electro-negative term, as in carbon monoxide (CO), carbon 
dioxide (COa), phosphorus trioxide (PaOs) and phosphorus pent- 
oxide (PaOn). The Latin prefix sesqui is, however, used to indicate 
one and a half, as in the case of chromium sesquioxide (CraOa), in 
order to distinguish it from chromium trioxide (CrO.). Elements, 
which form more than one oxide and give rise to corresponding 
series of salts, have the different series distinguished by an in- 
flecting suffix to the electro-positive term, the numerical prefix 
to the electro-negative term being omitted. The suffix ous is 
used to indicate the lower and the suffix ic to indicate the higher 
condition of oxidation, as in the copper compounds, cuprous 
oxide and chloride (CuaO and CuCl), and cupric oxide and 
chloride (CuO and CuCl*). Some elements, however, give rise to 
more than one oxide but to only one series of salts, corresponding 
to the lower oxide. In these cases the higher oxides are usually 
referred to as peroxides. Such peroxides, on reaction with acids, 
almost invariably yield hydrogen peroxide instead of water. 
Sodium, for example, forms the monoxide and the peroxide (NasO 
and NasOv), but the monoxide gives rise to sodium salts and water 
with acids, whereas the peroxide yields hydrogen peroxide instead 
of water. 

Oxides may be classified as acidic or basic, according to whether 
they neutralize bases or acids. Acidic oxides on solution in water 
give rise to acids, sulphur dioxide (SOi), for example, combining 
with water to form sulphurous acid (HaSOa). The more highly 
oxygenated sulphur trioxide (SOa) yields sulphuric acid (HaSO*). 
The terminations ous and ic are generally used to distinguish the 
acids derived from the lower and higher acidic oxide. Basic 
oxides also usually combine with water, but form bases not acids, 
basic barium oxide (BaO), for example, combining with water to 
form the base, barium hydroxide [Ba(OH)f]. When acids and 
bases neutralize one another water is eliminated and the same 
salt is formed as by the combination of the basic and acidic 
oxide. Barium hydroxide, for example, combines with sulphurous 
acid to form the salt, barium sulphite (BaSO«), the product of 
the combination of barium oxide and .sulphur dioxide. Similarly, 
barium hydroxide and sulphuric acid yield barium sulphate 
(BaSOi), the product of the combination of barium oxide with 
sulphur trioxide. The terminations ite and ate are used to indicate 
the salts derived from acids terminating in ous and ic, whereas 
the termination ide is used for salts and compounds in general 
formed from only two elements, as in the case of oxide, chloride 
and sulphide. If more than two series of acidic oxides, acids 
and salts are derived from an element, the inflecting prefix hypo 
is used for the series lowest in oxidation, and per for the series 
highest in oxidation, as in the case of h3rpochlorou8, chlorous, 
chloric and perchloric acids, and h3^ochlorites, chlorite?, chlorates 
and perchlorates. As acidic oxides are derived from acids by 
abstraction of water, such oxides are alternatively referred to as 
anhydrides, particularly in organic chemistry. 

A few oxides and hydroxides are at once basic %nd acidic, com- 
bining with either acids or bases, and are termed amphoteric. 


AluminHim oxide, for example, is amphoteric in yielding alumin- 
ium salts with acids and aluminates with bases, as in the case 
of aluminium nitrate, Al(NOi)t, and sodium aluminate, NaAlOt. 

Though the prefix per is used to indicate an acid derived from 
an element in its highest condition of oxidation, as in the case of 
perchlorates and permanganates (RCIO4 and KMn04), this termi- 
nation is also used in cases where actual oxidation to a higher 
valency has not occurred. In the case of perboric, p>ercarbonic, 
persulphuric and many other per-acids, the boron, carbon or 
sulphur atom is not strictly oxidized higher than in the boric, 
carbonic or sulphuric stage, and all such acids readily yield 
hydrogen peroxide on suitable decomposition. They may in fact 
be regarded as formed by the combination of an acidic oxide with 
hydrogen peroxide instead of or in addition to water. The per- 
salts derived from such per-acids almost invariably yield hydrogen 
peroxide on treatment with stronger acids. 

The oxygen of acids is replaceable in whole or in part by 
other elements allied to oxygen, for example sulphur. If one 
oxygen atom in a sulphate, for example, be replaced by a sulphur 
atom, the product is a thiosulphate (theion, sulphur), as in the 
case of sodium thiosulphate (Na«SOaS or NasSsOs). Similarly 
the replacement of the oxygen by sulphur in potassium carbonate 
(K9CO1) gives potassium thiocarbonate (KcCSa). 

The capacity of an element for combination is not exhausted 
by simple salt formation by reaction of its oxide or hydroxide 
with acids. Aluminium sulphate, Al:.(S04)s, for example, is the 
salt formed by the reaction of aluminium hydroxide with sul- 
phuric acid, but this salt combines, molecule for molecule, with 
potassium sulphate KuSOi, and water to form a double salt, alum, 
Ala(S 04 )M,K,S 04 , 24 HB 0 , which has many analogues (see Alum). 
Diverse double salts are furnished by other metals in combination 
with acidic radicals other than sulphates. Magnesium chloride, 
for example, combines with potassium chloride and water to form 
the double chloride, carnallite (MgCl9,KCl,6Hv>0). The combina- 
tion between the simple salts in double salts is, however, relatively 
loose, and the salts are split into their components often merely 
by solution in water, and the various metallic and acidic radicals 
are readily detected by the usual analytical tests. In other types 
of similar compounds, however, the union between the component 
simple salts is very much closer, and frequently the compounds 
are not readily decomposed into their components by the usual 
reagents. Such compounds are referred to as complex salts, and 
in these cases two or more of the component radicals, acidic or 
metallic, cannot be detected by the usual analytical processes. 
The compound of sodium chloride and platinum chloride, sodium 
platinichloridc or chloroplatinate (NasPtCh), for example, is 
soluble in water without decomposition and yields none of the 
ordinary analytical reactions of either chlorides or platinum salts. 
The complex salt, potassium ferrocyanide [K4Fe(CN)4 or 
Fc(CN)., 4KCNJ, similarly gives none of the usual analytical 
reactions of cyanides or iron salts. 

A new view-point of the constitution of these and many other 
complex compounds was put forward by Alfred Werner in 1891 
and 1893 by the promulgation of his theory of co-ordination 
(q.v ), in wffich the valency of an atom was regarded as distrib- 
uted in space around the atom and thus partly available for bind- 
ing atoms other than those primarily engaged in Xhe principal 
valency combination (see Amines). 

The simplest inorganic compounds are the hydrides, compounds 
of the elements with hydrogen, but until recent years compara- 
tively few hydrides had been prepared and investigated. The 
hydrides of the halogen elements, such as hydrogen chloride 
(HCl), and the hydrides, water, sulphuretted hydrogen (HtS), 
and methane (CH«), have been known for centuries. The phos- 
phorus, arsenic and antimony hydrides analogous to ammonia 
(NH«) have long been known, but the corresponding bismuth and 
polonium hydrides were discovered by F. Paneth only in 19x8. 
The hydrides of tin and lead were discovered by Paneth two years 
later, and are probably analogous to methane, silane and genna- 
nane, the last of which was discovered by E. Vogelen in 1902, 
though its composition as germanium tetndiydride was not estab- 
lished till 20 years later by Paneth. It is a curious fact that the 
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(O^aseous hydrides of the elements (except boron) are confined 
to groups IVm V., VI. and VII. of the periodic classification 
(g,v.) tte hydrides of the alkali metals, the alkaline earth metals, 
the ‘'rare earth'' metals and of thorium and copper all being solids. 
The hydrides of chromium, cobalt, nickel and iron arc also solids. 
Thou^ hydrides of boron have been known for half a century, 
their composition was uncertain till 1913, when Alfred Stock com- 
menced his extensive researches on the hydroborons. The simplest 
hydroboron is diborane, BtH«, other hydrides having the formulae 
B4H10, BJln, B«Hto and B,oHi«. Owing to the presence of 
an odd number of hydrogen atoms in some of these hydrides, 
their formulation is impossible on the ordinarily accepted theories 
of valency. The existence of these compounds appears to demand 
the abandonment of the usual conception of valency, and the 
substitution of the actual number of electrons participating in 
each chemical bond. It is usual to postulate an invariable valency 
bond of two shared electrons, and it is almost certain that this 
type of bond is common to the majority of organic compounds. 
Evidence is accumulating, however, that this type of bond is not 
general in inorganic chemistry, particularly in the case of the more 
reactive non-ionized compounds, and a bond of a single shared 
electron appears to accord better with the experimental evidence. 

Each element is described, together with its commoner com- 
pounds, under its own heading. 
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ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 

Organic chemistry, in its modern sense, is the chemistry of all 
carbon compounds. Carbon, occupying a position in the periodic 
table between the metals and non-metals, is capable of combining 
with a large number of elements having widely varying chemical 
properties, and. in addition, has the special property of combining 
with itself to an unlimited extent. The result is that the carbon 
compounds arc so numeroas that a special branch of chemistry is 
devoted to their study. Usually, however, the simpler compounds, 
such as the oxides, cyanogen, etc., are dealt with under inorganic 
chemistry, and organic chemistry is reserved for the extensive 
treatment of the more complicated compounds, including those 
existing in li\dng matter. 

HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION 

Whereas inorganic chemistrv’ originally arose from the exami- 
nation of the metals and mineral or earthy materials, the organic 
side was developed by the study of substances of vegetable and 
animal origin. The beginnings of organic chemistry were hindered 
by the alchemists’ quest for the philosopher’s stone, which should 
transmute the base metals into gold, and for the elixir of life, a 
universal medicine to confer immortality, or at least, longevity 
upon those who drank it. The iatrochemists in the i6th century 
confined their attention chiefly to the search for medicinal prod- 
ucts, which included a study of the distillation of such materials 
as herbs and resins. The only general classification of substances, 
based on their physical and superficial properties, led to the cor- 
relation of organic and inorganic compounds without regard to 
their chemical characteristics. All organic substances were 
grouped with the combustibles in the period of the phlogbtic 
theory. 

Development of organic chemistry in the i8th centiny was 
confined to improvements in a few practical applications, espe- 
cially in the arts of medicine and d3reing. It recehr^ some impetus 
irtm the work of Karl Wiihdm Scheele, and later from that of 
Michel Engine Cbevreul, who showed the general occurrence of 
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glycerine and fatty acids in all oils and fats, both of vegetable and 
animal origin. Theoretical speculation was revived by Antoine 
Laurent Lavoisier, who, after explaining the true nature of com- 
bustion, and devising methods of analysis, concluded that vege- 
table substances in general contained carbon, hydrogen and oxy- 
gen, whilst animal substances contained, in addition, nitrogen and 
sometimes phosphorus and sulphur. 

It is well said that the mechanism of chemical combination is 
the ultimate problem of chemisto’. and theories regarding it were 
propounded even prior to the advent of the atomic theory. In 
1787, Guyton de Morveau suggested that all compounds consisted 
of oxygen combined with a base. Lnivoisier went further and con- 
sidered inorganic compounds to be oxides of simple substances, 
and organic compounds, oxides of complexes or radicals. He had 
observed that some elements were capable of forming more than 
one oxide, and concluded that organic radicals act^ similarly. 
He thus regarded sugar as a neutral oxide of a hydrocarbon radi- 
cal (a complex consisting of carbon and hydrogen), and oxalic 
acid as a higher oxide of the same radical, since it was formed 
from sugar by treatment with the powerful oxidizing agent nitric 
acid. Lavoisier considered all radicals as bases, but the latter term 
was later restricted to the oxides of metals. 

There was, at this time, a wide-spread belief, held until much 
later by Jons Jacob Berzelius, Leopold Gmelin and others, that 
the formation of organic com(M)und8 was conditioned by the inter- 
vention of a so-called vital farce, a force which could not be imi- 
tated for the purpose of a laboratory synthesis. Berzelius was of 
the opinion that in the sphere of living nature the elements obeyed 
laws totally different from those ruling in inanimate material. In 
fact, he stated (1811) that the composition of the majority of 
organic compounds appeared to be inconsistent with the require- 
ments of the ordinary laws of simple and multiple proportions. 
Improved appliances and methods of analysis convinced him 
(1813-14) that, although they possessed much more complicated 
compositions than the mineral compounds, they did, in fact, follow 
the simple laws applicable to the inorganic world. The first real 
blow to the vitalist theory was the synthesis, by Friedrich Wohler 
(1828), of urea from ammonium cyanate. Urea, a product of 
animal metabolism, was thus obtained from a compound hitherto 
regarded as truly inorganic. 

Theories of Organic Radicals. — Berzelius adopted Lavoisier’s 
view that organic compounds were oxides of compound radicals, 
and contained, therefore, at least three elements : carbon, hydrogen, 
and oxygen. This view was acceptable to Gmelin, who, in his 
book of 1817, described inorganic comjiounds as being of binary 
composition, and organic compounds as ternary. Consequently, 
marsh gas, ethylene and cyanogen were regarded as inorganic. 
This binary conception received apparent support from the infer- 
ence by Louis Joseph Gay-Lussac (1815) that alcohol and ether 
could be regarded as water coupled with one and two particles of 
ethylene respectively. Gay-Lussac examined the cyanogen com- 
pounds and showed that the cyanogen group was an unvarying 
radical which persisted throughout a series of compounds. As a 
consequence of these observations, numerous attempts were made 
to find other radicals which would function as elements. 

At this stage another problem was introduced into organic 
chemistry, namely, to account for the occurrence of two or more 
substances with similar percentage compositions, but dissimilar 
chemical and physical properties. John Dalton (1820) discovered 
a hydrocarbon in oil-gas having the same percentage composition 
as ethylene (CA), and it was later suggested that it consisted of 
two ethylene particles (the formulae in brackets represent the 
correct modem version). This was confirmed by Michael Faraday 
(1825), who called the gas butylene (C4HO. Justus von Liebig 
(1823) announced that Ms analysis of silver fulminate gave the 
same results as those ascribed to silver cyanate by Wohler in the 
previous year. Berzelius (1826-27) followed up Gay-Lussac’s 
suggestion that the difference m properties of these substances 
with the same percentage composition must be due to differences 
in the arrangements of the same relative numbers of the same 
atoms, a suggesfton which gained ground with Wohler’s urea syn- 
thesis, but it was not until 1832-33 that Berzelius finally accepted 
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this doctrine, which he called isomerism. 

Jean Baptiste Andr6 Dumas and Polydore Boullay (1827) put 
forward the theory that ether and the simple derivatives of ethy- 
lene all contained the ethylene group, C4H8 (CbH 4), for which 
Berzelius proposed the name etherin. Liebig, however, adopted the 
dualistic view and regarded ether as the oxide of the radical 
C4Hio(C2lD, which he called etheryl or ethyl, and alcohol as the 
hydrate of ethyl. He was wrong, since he attributed to alcohol 
twice its true molecular weight, but despite this and similar errors, 
the value of the Ethyl Radical Theory was recognized. In 1832, 
Wohler and Liebig published their outstanding researches on the 
radical of benzoic acid, and showed that the radical containing 
carbon, hydrogen and oxygen (CnHr/CO), which they named ben- 
zoyl, formed the basis of benzaldehyde, benzoic acid, benzoyl 
chloride, benzoyl bromide, and benzoyl sulphide, benzamide and 
benzoic ether. Berzelius recognized the importance of this work, 
although it overthrew his belief that oxygen could play no part in 
a compound radical. In the following year he reverted to his 
earlier views and his electro-chemical theory. He then regarded 
benzoyl as an oxide of the radical Ci4H,o (C«Hr. C), which he named 
picramyl, the peroxide being benzoic acid. Many workers were 
attracted to the task of investigating radicals, and of these, for- 
myl, methyl, amyl and acetyl were soon established. In this con- 
nection should be mentioned the very important work of Robert 
Wilhelm Bunsen (1839) on cacodyl. He proved that the so-called 
fuming liquor of Cadet, the product of distillation of potassium 
acetate with arsenious acid, contained the oxide of an arseniuretted 
group, AsaCiHiv, which he showed to be a true radical. 

In 1837, Dumas admitted the failure of the etherin theory, and, 
in conjunction with Liebig, outlined what is now known as the 
Older Theory of Radicals, and defined organic chemistry as the 
chemistry of compound radicals. In the following year Liebig 
described a compound radical as the unchanging constituent of 
a series of compounds, which should be capable of replacement in 
these by simple substances, and, where it is combined with a single 
element, the latter should be exchangeable for its equivalent of 
another element. The radical was supposed to be constituted of 
atoms held together by forces stronger than those uniting the com- 
plete group to other atoms. These ideas attained a real significance 
for chemists, and, as the dualistic theory and the theory of com- 
pound radicals became more definitely useful, they rendered the 
atomic theory, on which they were founded, essential to chemistry. 

Instances had already been recorded of the substitution of 
electro-positive atoms by electro-negative ones. Gay-Lussac ob- 
tained cyanogen chloride from hydrocyanic acid, and Faraday, 
hexachlorethane from ethylene dichloride, in both cases a replace- 
ment of hydrogen by chlorine. Dumas, especially, studied these 
substitutions, and from his examination of the action of chlorine 
on alcohol, put forward his Substitution Theory, in which he pos- 
tulated that for every hydrogen atom eliminated, an equivalent 
amount of chlorine was taken up, without any material alteration 
in the nature of the resulting product. Dumas’ pupil, Auguste 
Laurent (1836), went further, and compared in detail the original 
compounds with their substitution products. As a result, he pro- 
pounded his Nucleus Theory, which differed from the original 
radical theory in that it recognized that the groups formerly termed I 
radicals were subject to change, such as substitution by the inter- j 
change of equivalent amounts of their constituents. The discovery 
of chloracetic acid afforded Dumas the occasion for attacking the 
radical theory, and for supporting Laurent’s view. There was 
vigorous opposition from Liebig and Berzelius, especially the lat- 
ter, who resorted to fantastic hypotheses to explain the observed 
facts in order to suit his own theories. Finally he abandoned 
experiment for pure speculation, and there arose an embittered 
controversy which lasted for years. 

Charles Fr6d6ric Gerhardt also rejected the theory of unchange- 
able radicals and put forward his Theory of Residues, by which 
the substitution process consisted in the union of two residues to 
form a unitary whole. He considered radicals to be merely the 
residues of molecules which' took no part in a particular chemical 
reaction, but which appeared as independent portions of those 
molecules, only when displaced in a reaction by combination be- 


tween the reacting portions of molecules. Such residues then 
joihed together to form a copulated or conjugated compound. He 
thus represented Liebig and Wohler’s reactions with the benzoyl 
compounds as double decompositions. 

Theories of Chemical Types^The radical theory, essentially 
dualistic, was destined to fall before a unitary conception. Dumas 
(1840) combined his theories of radicals and substitution with 
portions of Laurent’s nucleus theory and Gerhardt ’s theory of resi- 
dues into a comprehensive whole, now known as the Older Theory 
of Types. According to this a chemical type embraced compounds 
containing the same number of equivalents combined in a similar 
manner and exhibiting similar properties ; thus acetic and trichlor- 
acetic acids (CHn-COOH and CCla COOH), acetaldehyde and 
chloral (CHa-CHO and CCI.1CHO), marsh gas and chloroform 
(CH4 and CHCl;,) are pairs of compounds referable to the same 
type. He also postulated, with Henri Victor Regnault, the exist- 
ence of molecular or mechanical types, referring to substances 
which, although having the same number of equivalents, are essen- 
tially different in character; for example, alcohol and acetic acid 
(CHa‘CHa*OH and CH.r CO-OH), in the second of which one atom 
of oxygen replaces two of hydrogen. This unitary conception may 
be summarized as follows : every chemical compound forms a com- 
plete whole and its chemical character dej^ends primarily upon the 
number and arrangement of the atoms, and, in a lesser degree, 
upon their chemical nature. 

Charles Adolphe Wurtz (1849) described the amines or substi- 
tuted ammonias, previously predicted by Liebig. August Wilhelm 
von Hofmann continued the investigation, and established their 
recognition as ammonia in which one or more hydrogen atoms had 
been replaced by alcohol or hydrocarbon radicals, thus formulating 
the ammonia type. Alexander William Williamson (1850) demon- 
strated in a similar manner that the alcohols and ethers could be 
referred to the water type. In 1851, Adolph Wilhelm Hermann 
Kolbe put forward his New Theory of Radicals, but the main theo- 
retical conclusions were better correlated by Gerhardt (1853) in 
his Theory of Simple Types, in which he regarded all compounds 
as derived from hydrogen, hydrogen chloride, water, and ammonia 
types. Thus the hydrogen type included the hydrocarbons, alde- 
hydes and ketones, the hydrogen chloride type, all halogen deriva- 
tives, the water type, alcohols, ethers, monobasic acids, acid anhy- 
drides and analogous sulphur compounds, and the ammonia type, 
amines, acid amides, and the analogous phosphorus and arsenic 
compounds. Gerhardt’s services to chemistry can never be ques- 
tioned. 

The recognition of the polybasidty of some acids, following the 
researches of Thomas Graham, led Williamson to suggest that 
dibasic acids could be referred to a double water type, and the 
multi-basic acids to multiple water types. These views were 
extended by William Odling, and adopted by Gerhardt. A further 
generalization was effected by August Kekule (1857), who rejected 
the hydrogen chloride type as being a variant only of the hydrogen 
type, and introduced instead the methane type. He elaborated 
Gerhardt’s suggestion of mixed types, compounds derived from 
more than one fundamental type, and in so doing, laid the 
foundation of the doctrine of valency. 

The Idea of Valency- — In 1852, Edward Frankland published 
his classical research on the organo-mctallic compounds and repre- 
sented them by formulae which brought out the analogy with the 
inorganic t>T3es. Frankland then developed the idea of saturation 
capacities of the various elements, the germ of which may be 
recognized much earlier in the law of multiple proportions. This 
law states, in effect, that the elements show different, yet definite 
stages in their combination. Frankland was able to predict the 
possibility of compounds then unknown, namely, the secondary 
and tertiary alcohols, and to show relationships between com- 
pounds previously held distinct, for example, lactic acid and 
alanine, glycollic acid and glycine, and salicylic and benzamic acids, 
were shown to be hydroxy- and amino-derivatives of propionic, 
acetic and benzoic acids respectively. 

Kolbe and Frankland had recognized the quadrivalency of car- 
bon, but this was first expressly stated by Kekule (1858). KekuU 
went further, and suggested the manner in which two or more of 
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these quadrivalent carbon atoms could unite with one another, 
mutually satisfying some of their saturation capacities. In the 
same year Archibald Scott Couper, quite independently, developed 
a similar system of atomic linkage. From tUs arose the idea of 
atomic carbon chains, either open, as in the fatty, or closed, as in 
the aromatic and cyclic series. This gave precision to the earlier 
observation of Jacob Heinrich Wilhelm Schiel (1842) that a very 
simple relation existed between the then known alcohols (general 
formula CnH2n^rOH), and to Dumas' demonstration in the same 
year of the existence of a similar relation between the several 
members of the fatty acids (CnHtn4.rCOOH). Gerhardt (1844) 
was the hrst to use this knowledge of related series of chemical 
compounds to predict the possibility of hitherto unknown mem- 
bers. These series of compounds, called homologous series, are 
now known to possess the same characteristic groups at the ends 
of carbon chains of variable length. Thus the first members of 
the simple fatty acid series are: acetic acid, CHa«COOH; propionic 
acid, CH«(CH 0 COOH; butyric acid, CH.(CH 0 rCOOH. etc. 

The doctrine of valency permitted the graphic representation of 
the molecule. These representations were at first written in one 
plane only, but a number of cases were then discovered which did 
not appear to be capable of explanation by such structural 
formulae. Ludwig Carius (1864) suggested the term physical 
isomerism to describe these anomalies, but Johannes Wislicenus 
(1873) introduced the term geometrical isomerism and showed 
that it was possible to account for the phenomenon if such mole- 
cules were represented in three dimensions. This Structure Theory 
of the carbon compounds, founded by Kekule and Couper, was 
further developed by the work of Jacobus Henricus Van’t Hoff and 
Joseph Achille Le Bel on stereochemistry or chemistry in space. 
By its aid the molecule is represented as a collection of atoms 
connected together by chemical bonds or valencies in such a man- 
ner that the part played by each is adequately represented. After 
1870 the determination of the constitution of complex molecules 
became one of the chief aims of chemistry, to be brought to a 
logical conclusion by subsequent synthesis. 
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ALIPHATIC DIVISION 

In this section are outlined the classification, general methods of 
preparation, and characteristics of the very large number of sub- 
stances concerned. There are special articles on most of the 
technically valuable members of this subdivision and on important 
theoretical considerations such as valency, isomerism and stereo- 
chemistry. 

Hydrocarbons. — ^The compounds of carbon and hydrogen 
known as hydrocarbons occur naturally as petroleum, mineral oil, 
and ozokerite, or are formed by the distillation of coal, brown 
coal or shale. The chemical characteristics of those individual 
hydrocarbons isolated from such sources are so well defined that 
it is possible to classify them into three groups: aliphatic, homo- ^ 
cyclic and heterocyclic, this section dealing with the first group. 
T^is group, of which marsh gas found in the coal measures is the 
simplest representative, is further subdivided by the chemical 
properties of its members into four main classes: (i.) paraffins, 
(ii.) olefines or ethylenes, (iii.) acetylenes and (iv.) di-olefines. 
The number of these hydrocarbons, and more particularly of 
their derivatives, is so large that it will only be possible to consider 
a few simple members in each important class; but since the 
members of any one series closely resemble one another, a descrip- 
tion of the simpler gives a general knowledge of the more com- 
plicated. 

(i.) Paraffins, Analysis and molecular-weight determination 
of the simplest possible hydrocarbon, marsh gas or methane, lead 
to the formula CEL. Organic chemistry has been built up on the 


conception that carbon is quadrivalent; i.e., that this element is 
capable of combining with four atoms of hydrogen to form a 
stable compound. Further, it has been shown experimentally that 
the four hydrogen atoms are of equal value, and consequently the 
only method of picturing the arrangements of the atoms in this 
molecule is to regard the carbon a.s situated in the centre of a 
I sphere, with its four valencies directed symmetrically in space. 

I This view of the molecular architecture of marsh gas will be 
referred to later; in the meanwhile, the graphic formula will be 
WTitten as 

H 

H— C— H 

I 

H 

When chlorine acts on marsh gas, the first substance formed is 
methyl chloride, a sweet-smelling gas boiling at —24® C; one 
hydrogen atom in the original substance has been replaced by 
chlorine with the simultaneous formation of hydrogen chloride. 
The further action of chlorine replaces a second and .so on, until 
finally tetrachloromethane or carbon tetrachloride, CCL (b.p. 
76® C), results; this is a valuable commercial solvent {see 
Carbon). This behaviour of marsh gas with chlorine is typical of 
the whole group of the paraffins, and it is for this reason that they 
arc termed saturated, and are alluded to as the limit hydrocarbons. 

Methyl iodide, corresponding closely to the chloride, is a licjuid 
boiling at 43® C. If dis.solved in an inert .solvent and treated with 
metallic sodium, it forms sodium iodide, and the two methyl 
groups join together forming ethane, CHa-CH,„ the next member 
of the series. It is possible similarly to synthesize propane, 
CH„-CH^Ha, boiling at -44° C, butane, CH«-CHr-CH«-CH., 
boiling at I® (^, and so on, with a complete knowledge of the 
molecular structure of the.se substances. Hydrocarbons of this 
type, the molecules of which consist of carbon linked to carbon in 
unbranched chains, are known as normal (written as n-), and the 
term homologous is applied to such a .series in which each member 
differs by -CH* from the next. The general phy.sical properties of 
homologous series vary in much the same way; the lower members 
are gases and as they become more complex, they pass to liquids 
of low, then high, boiling points, and finally to solids of low, then 
high, melting points. 

Paraffins of this type occur in various petroleums. Ethane, a 
gas, is found dis.solved in the oils from certain wells, such as tho.se 
of Pittsburgh. Pentane, boiling at 36® C, hexane at 69® C, and 
heptane at 93® C, etc., have been isolated from Pennsylvanian oils. 
Similar oils also contain in varying amounts the .solid members 
of this series known as paraffin wax, a mixture of «-hydrocarbon.s, 
which is also manufactured by the distillation of shale or brown 
coal. Waxes of Scottish origin, and probably all such materials, 
are composed of about 10 to 12 normal hydrocarbons of which the 
most important arc: docosane CtuH««, tetracosane CsiHm,, penta- 
cosane CmHtuif hexacosane CskHm, octacosane nonacosane 

CaiiHio, and hcntriacontane CbiKm. Many of these solid hydro- 
carbons have also been isolated from the animal or plant world, 
the most complex being hexacontane melting at 102® C. 

There are two hydrocarbons known of the formula CJIio: one, 
n-butane, has been mentioned above; the other boils at —17° C, 
and has exactly the same percentage compo.sition and vapour 
density and hence molecular weight. This phenomenon, termed 
isomerism {q.v.), receives a most satisfactory explanation on the 
conception of valency previously mentioned. With four carbon 
and ten hydrogen atoms, it is po.s.sible to form two and only two 
different structures, viz., 

H 

I 

CH,— CH,— CH,— CH, and CHj-C— CH, 

I 

CHa 

Hydrocarbons containing such a branched chain are designated by 
the prefix iso; hence, in this case, as but two isomerides exist, the 
names n-butailb and isobutane are sufficient to identify these 
substances. 
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Another example of isomerism is seen in the existence of three 
different hydrocarbons for the formula CtiHia. The first, n-pentane, 
has been mentioned ; the second boils at 30® C, and the third at 
9® C, As it is only possible to arrange five quadrivalent carbon 
atoms and 12 hydrogen atoms in three ways, these hydrocarbons 
must be 

(1) 


CaH* 

(2) CHa— C—CHa, 
II 


CII3 

I 

and (a) (' Hr - (^-Clla 

('Ha 


As the hydrocarbons become more complex, the number of 
theoretically possible isomerides increases very rapidly indeed ; in 
fact, it can be calculated that the hydrocarbon tridecane, 
could exist in 802 different forms. The normal hydrocarbon, how- 
ever, is the only one known. After the seventh member of the 
series, the number of known isomerides is very considerably less 
than those theoretically possible, and after the eleventh, with but 
few exceptions, the normal isomerides only have been examined. 

The whole of this group of hydrocarbons is characterized by 
great inertness towards chemical reagents, thus differing very 
markedly from the benzene series. With chlorine (or bromine), 
however, they give substitution products, some of which are of 
industrial value. Partial oxidation (when this operation is effected 
without breaking down the hydrocarbon to carbon dioxide and 
water — the ultimate oxidation products of all organic sub.stances ) 
leads to valuable derivatives. Both formaldehyde (q.v.) and 
methyl alcohol {q.v.) can be prepared by the partial oxidation of 
marsh gas, and since this hydrocarbon can be obtained by the 
reduction of either carbon monoxide or dioxide, the possibility of 
preparing organic substances such as acetic acid and acetone from 
coal or even from limestone becomes realizable {see Mkthyl 
Alcohol). 

(ii.) Olefines. When ethyl iodide, CwHJ, is heated with alco- 
holic soda, a gas called ethylene (or olefine) is evolved which, on 
analysis and density determination, is found to have the molec- 
ular formula C-H*. The same substance can be formed by the de- 
hydration of ethyl alcohol. These reactions may be depicted thus: 

and = 

In ethylene and all its homologues two adjoining carbon atoms 
appear each to be trivalent. Ethylene and its homologues show a 
set of reactions which differentiate them sharply from' the par- 
affins; they readily absorb hydrogen, becoming y)araffins, and 
combine with chlorine or bromine to yield oily di-substitution 
products of saturated hydrocarbons. It is to the formation of 
its oily dichloride that ethylene owes its historic name of olefine 
or olefiant (oil-forming) gas (1795). Owing to these and similar 
“additive^’ reactions, the olefines are termed unsaturated, and the 
conventional method of indicating such characteristics is to regard 
the carbon atoms as linked together by two valencies: c.g., 
CHs»=CHa. This arrangement retains the conception of the 
quadrivalcncy of carbon, but it is not intended to indicate that 
the carbon atoms are more tightly held together than they are in 
the case of ethane CHa-CH., mth a single linkage between each 
other. 

Some of the reactions of ethylene mav be summarized: — 
(i.) CHs=-CH»4-H. = CHh-CH«; (ii.) CH«-CH«+Br« (or 
Ck) = CH 3 r-CHaBr, ethylene dibromide (or CH,C 1 --CH,C 1 , 
ethylene dichloride); (iii.) CH,.-CH« + HI - ethyl 

iodide; (iv.) CH,.=CH2-4-HaS04=CaHnHS04, ethyl hydrogen 
sulphate; (v.) mild oxidation converts ethylene into glycol, 
CHaOH-CHyOH. Generally these reactions are manifested by all 
organic substances containing the double linkage. In the homol- 
ogous series of olefines, the phenomenon of isomerism is first 
noticed in the case of butylene, C^H^, which occurs in the three 
theoretically possible forms: — 

CH^CH.-CH=CH,; CH„-CH=CH-CH,; (CH«),C=CH,. 

(iii.) Acetylenes. When ethylene dibromide is treated ffith 
alcoholic potash or soda, acetylene is formed : ^HtBr-CHtBr 
— zHBr— CH-CH. In this hydrocarbon, and its homologues, 


carbon appears to be bivalent, and for reasons similar to those 
just ascribed in the case of ethylene, a triple linkage is written 
between the carbon atoms; e.g., CHssCH. This gas, which is 
much more easily and inexpensively prepared by the action of 
water on calcium carbide (see Carbides), readily takes up hydro- 
gen, giving ethylene. The homologous hydrocar^ns of this series 
readily undergo a change known as polymerization {q.v.)\ 
thus acetylene passed through a red-hot tube gives benzene: 
3C»Ha = C!gH«. The hydrogen atoms in acetylene can be replaced 
by metals, and the explosive red copper and white silver com- 
pounds are used for the characterization of this substance. Under 
the catalytic influence of mercuric salts, acetylene combines with 
water giving acetaldehyde (see Aldehydes), a substance which 
may be readily oxidized to acetic acid (q.v.), or reduced to ethyl 
alcohol. 

(iv.) Di-Olefines. These hydrocarbons are isomeric with the 
homologues of acetylene, butadiene, CHa=CH-CH=CH», being 
isomeric with ethylacetylene, CHa-CHrf-C=2:CH. Unlike the acety- 
lenes, they do not form copper or silver salts. The most interesting 
members of this series are those which undergo polymerization to 
a substance resembling caoutchouc. This is the ca.se with butadiene 
and with isoprene, CHe~C(CH.,)-CH— CHa. The latter hydro- 
carbon, warmed for 50 hours at 60® C with sodium in a sealed 
tube, gives a nearly quantitative yield of a substance with proper- 
ties very similar to those of rubber. 

Oxidation Products of Hydrocarbons. — The paraffins are 
oxidized only with difficulty; consequently other sources of their 
valuable oxidation products have to be found. It has already been 
mentioned that methane and methyl, alcohol can be obtained by 
the reduction of carbon monoxide or dioxide, and that acetic acid 
and acetone can be prepared indirectly from coal. Methyl alcohol 
(methanol), CH4O, acetic acid, CvHLOa, and acetone, CHaO, also 
arise from the distillation of wood. Ethyl alcohol, CbH« 0 , is manu- 
factured in enormous quantity by vinous fermentation, and butyl 
alcohol is the most important product of the bacterial fermentation 
of maize. Such oxidized products of the hydrocarbons, and not 
the inert hydrocarbons themselves, are the starting materials for 
a large number of aliphatic syntheses. 

The Alcohols, Methyl alcohol, CH4O, when acted upon by 
metallic sodium, evolves hydrogen and gives sodium methoxide, 
CH;,ONa. This and other reactions show that one hydrogen atom 
is different from the other three, indicated graphically by linking 
that hydrogen to oxygen, forming the hydroxyl group (OH), thus 
methyl alcohol is CHa OH, ethyl alcohol CHJcHb OH, and so on. 
It has been observed that when once oxygen has entered into such 
stable substances as the paraffins, further oxidation is easy. Ethyl 
alcohol, for example, is readily oxidized to acetaldehyde: 

CHrCBrOB^ CH3»CH.(OH)b--> H, 0 -f CH^ CHO 

Substances containing two hydroxyl groups attached to one carbon 
atom are very unstable and at once lose water giving the aldehyde. 
It will be noticed that oxygen has attacked the carbon atom which 
is already partly oxidized. This is invariably the case provided 
that such a carbon atom has hydrogen attached to it. 

In the hydrocarbon propane, CHa-CHtf-CHa, the terminal 
hydrogen atoms are symmetrically situated in the molecule, hence 
theoretically but one w-propyl alcohol, CHs-CH;r-CH,.OH, is 
capable of existence, and one only is actually known. This alcohol 
behaves on oxidation in a similar manner to ethyl alcohol, giving 
first propyl aldehyde, CHa-CHt-CHO, and then propionic acid, 
CHoCHbCOOH. 

When the two central hydrogen atoms in propane are considered, 
it will be seen that a second isomeric alcohol, CHrCH(OH) CH», 
is possible, and actually, two isomerides are invariably found when 
a hydrogen atom in propane is replaced by univalent groups or 
such elements as chlorine, bromine, etc. Isopropyl alcohol, 
CHii-CH(OH)-CH*, is oxidized to acetone, a typical member of 
the group of ketones {q,v.) \^ 

CH3-CH(OH)-CHn-> CH^(OU)r-CH,^CH, CO Ca^ 

The Aldehydes, W’hcn acted upon by phosphorus pentacUo- 
ride, the oxygen of the aldehydes is replaced by two atoms of 
chlorine; thus, acetaldehyde, CH^-CHO. gives ethylidene chloride, 
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CHt-CHClf, isomeric with ethylene dichloride, CHtClCH«Q. 
When aldehydes are further oxidised, they pass to adds as 
follows : — 

H H OH OH 

/ / / / 

CHr-C— H — CHr-C— OH — CHr-C— OH CHr-C 

\ \ \ % 

H OH OH O 

the third substance, for reasons already mentioned, being unstable 
and losing a molecule of water. 

The Organic Acids, RCO*H (see Acids), all contain the car- 
boxyl group -COOH. If acetic acid, C.H«Ou, is acted upon by 
phosphorus pentachloride, acetyl chloride, C3H1OCI, results, a 
proof that the acid contained the OH group. The chlorine atom 
in this substance can be replaced by NH« by acting upon it with 
ammonia, and the resulting substance, CaHaONHt, can be dehy- 
drated, giving acetonitrile, CsHrN, which can also l>e synthesized 
from methyl iodide and potassium cyanide, CHJ4*KCN — 
K1+CH*CN. These observations, which show that acetic acid 
contains a methyl group (CH«) linked to carbon, and in addition, 
a hydroxyl group, support the foregoing formula for acetic 
acid. 

The alcohols, ketones, aldehydes and acids constitute the most 
important oxygen-containing materials of organic chemistry. 
Derivatives are known containing two or more of the same charac- 
teristic f^oups; c.g., glycerine, CHa(OH) CH(OH) CHj(OH), 
or malonic acid, CHa(COOH)o, and, on the other hand, organic 
substances have been synthesized, or occur naturally, con- 
taining two or more different groups such as lactic acid, 
CH,tCH(OH) COOH (g.v.) or one of the tartaric acids, 
COOH.CH(OH).CH(OH).COOH (g.v.). 

Alcohols. — ^I'hese substances are classihed in accordance with 
the nature of the hydrocarbon in which hydrogen has been re- 
placed by (OH). If such an atom be replaced in the paraffins, 
the saturated alcohols result, several of which have been previously 
discussed. When the replacement occurs in one of the ethylene 
hydrocarbons, an unsaturated alcohol such as allyl ^cohoi, 
CHj=2=CHCHt.OH, is formed. An alcohol of this type, besides 
showing the characteristics of alcohols, has, in addition, the prop- 
erties of unsaturated hydrocarbons. Allyl alcohol on oxidation 
gives acrolein, CH:,==CH CHO, which in turn gives acrylic acid, 
CH,— CH COOH, and on reduction passes to «-propyl alcohol, 
CaCH..CH,OH. 

Those alcohols containing the groui>— CHaOH, which pass on 
oxidation into aldehydes and acids of the same carbon content, 
are known as primary alcohols. Those containing the CH:OH 
group, termed secondary alcohols, on oxidation give ketones 
having the same number of carbon atoms. A third class called 
tertiary alcohols, for instance, tertiary butyl alcohol, (CHa)»C OH, 
give, when oxidized, substances of smaller carbon content. 

Alcohols can be synthesized from the corresponding halogen 
derivative by the action of hydrated silver oxide or lead oxide 
and water; thus ethyl iodide, C,HJ, gives ethyl alcohol. Such a 
reaction as this may be used for introducing several OH groups. 
Ethylene dibromide, treated in a similar manner, gives glycol, 
CHj,(OH)»CHnOH. Alcohols also result from the reduction of 
ketones and ^dehydes. Ethylene dissolves in strong sulphuric 
acid to give ethyl hydrogen sulphate, C3JiSO«; when this is 
treated with warm water, it generates sulfffiuric add and gives 
ethyl alcohol, which may be separated by distillation. Propylene, 
CHa=CBl-CH,, dissolves in the concentrated acid to give iso- 
propyl hydrogen sulphate, (CH3)sCH*HSO», which passes to 
isopropyl alcohol, (C%)tCH*OH, on treatment with water. Since 
propylene is formed by dehydrating n-propyl alcohol, this process 
effects the conversion of a primary into a secondary alcohol. The 
properties of the more important alodiols are described under 
Alcohols. 

The lower members of the paraffin alcohols are miscible with 
water in all proportions, but as the series is ascended, the solu- 
bility diminishes rapidly. Both methyl and ethyl alcohols are 
extremely valuable solvents for organic substances. 

With sulphuric acid, alcohols give hydrogen sulphates: 


Ca0H+H,S0*=«CHJlS04-fH,0. If this acid sulphate be dis- 
tilled, dimethyl sulphate is formed (CH«)tSO«, a substance largely 
used in industry for the introduction of the methyl (CHa) group. 
The corresponding organic analogues are prepared by heating to- 
gether alcohol and an organic acid, and arc called esters. From 
acetic acid and ethyl alcohol, for instance, ethyl acetate 
CHn COOCA, is formed. 

Ethers. — The group of ethers is closely related to the alcohols, 
and ordinary ether (g.v.) may he taken as a typical representative. 
This substance may be regarded as ethyl alcohol in which the 
hydrogen of the hydroxyl group has been replaced by another ethyl 
group, CtHr.0C35. When sodium acts on ethyl alcohol, the 
resulting derivative is sodium ethoxide, CtiHsONa, and wffien this 
is treated with ethyl iodide, the following reaction takes place: 
C^,ONa+IC3^- NaI+CJH3-O CJin. This synthesis, which is 
of general applicability, leads directly to the constitutional formula 
of the resulting ether. The usual method for the preparation of 
this valuable anaesthetic consists in the interaction of ethyl alcohol 
and ethyl hydrogen sulphate: CiiHiHS04+Ci,H«0H=«(C,H3)i^3 
+H.SO4. 

Ethers, which are isomeric with alcohols, are neutral substances 
only slightly soluble in water, and ethyl ether is largely used as a 
solvent in organic chemistry. The simplest, methyl ether, 
CHa-0*CH;„ isomeric with ethyl alcohol, CiH^OH, is a gas only 
slightly soluble in water and unacted upon by sodium, whereas 
ethyl alcohol is miscible in all proportions with water and evolves 
hydrogen when acted upon by an alkali metal. 

Aldehydes and Ketones. — Both in their mode of formation 
and in their properties the ketones show grciit resemblance to the 
aldehydes (see above), the two series resulting from the oxidation 
of the secondary and primary alcohols respectively, and both can 
be obtained by the distillation of suitable calcium sails of the 
acids or mixtures of the.se. 

The simplest ketone, acetone, CH^CO CHi, (g.v.), is one of the 
products of the bacterial fermentation of maize, and is made tech- 
nically by the distillation of calcium acetate (CHnCOO)iCa 
= CaCO.rfCHvCO'CH«. Ketones neither oxidize as readily as 
aldehydes, nor polymerize; otherwise their reactions arc strikingly 
similar. Like the aldehydes, the ketones combine with sodium 
bisulphite and hydrocyanic acid; both aldehydes and ketones con- 
dense with hydroxylamine to form “aldoximcs,” R»CH:N OH, and 
“ketoximes,” RR'C:N ()H, respectively. 

Acids. — Organic acids containing the carboxyl group, •CCX)H, 
arc classifiable according to the nature of the hydrocarbon the 
hydrogen atom of which is replaced by this group. If replacement 
occurs in the paraffins, the saturated acids result, llius, methane 
gives acetic acid, CH. COOH. If a hydrogen atom in the ethylene 
hydrocarbons is rqilaccd, the unsaturated acids appear; thus 
CHtt~CHa gives acrylic acid, CH*:CH COOH. The possibilities of 
isomerism in the saturated acids are very similar to those pre- 
viou.sly discuh.sed. Thus, there are two isomerides containing four 
carbon atoms, namely, w-butyric acid, CH.rCHa'CH.-COOH, and 
isobutyric acid, CH,rCH(c60H) CH;, (.utc Acids). The sub- 
stances under discussion are termed fatty acids, since the higher 
members, combined with glycerine as esters, form the group of 
natural fats or glycerides (g.v ), which on boiling with alkalis 
give glycerine and the alkali salts of such saturated acids as 
stearic and palmitic acids, together with the unsaturated oleic 
acid. This breakdown of an organic ester is termed saponification, 
although the term is now used in the somewhat broader sense of 
hydrolysis (a loosening by water). 

A valuable synthetic method for the preparation of acids con- 
sists in the formation of nitriles by the interaction of an alkyl 
iodide such as ethyl iodide with potassium cyanide, CaHJ+KCN 
«C»Hr.CN-4-KI, and the subsequent saponiff cation or hydrolysis 
of nitriles with aqueous alkali, the alkali salt of the add being 
formed: CJIe.CN+K0H4-H^=-CJI„ C(» 

The reactions of the acids are described under that heading, 
and the add-amides derived therefrom by replacement of a hy- 
droxyl group by an amino-group arc also described separately. 
The action of phosphorus pentachloride upon acids gives the acid 
eUaride, e.g., CHrCOOH+PCl. = CHrCOCI-f POa-f HCl, and 
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these react with the alkali salts of the acids to give anhydrides: 
CH 8 .C 0 C 14 -CH„.C 00 Na=(Cft,C 0 )« 0 +NaCl. 

The anhydrides react with water, alcohol or ammonia to give 
the acid, ester or amide respectively : — 

(R.C 0 )« 04 -H 80 = 2R.CO.OH; 

(RC 0 ) 80 + 2 R' 0 H == 2 R.C 0 . 0 R'+H. 0 ; 

(R.C 0 )« 0 + 2 NHa = 2R.C0.Na+H,0. 

Palmitic, stearic and oleic acids are of great commercial im- 
portance and are dealt with in the article Fatty Acids. The struc- 
tures of the first two are known from application of methods al- 
ready indicated to be respectively CkHuj COOH and CitHm COOH, 
all the carbon atoms being in a straight chain. Since oleic acid is 
CnHaa-COaH, it is of importance to determine the actual position 
of the double linkage^ and this has been shown by the investigation 
of the ozone addition product. Such compounds result from the 
interaction of the two doubly linked carbon atoms with this 
reagent, and when decomposed break down at this point. The 
oleic acid derivative yields an aldehyde CH.r(CHa)rCHO and an 
aldehyde-acid CHO.(CH,.)7-COOH. Consequently the double link- 
age lies in the centre of the CHa.[CHaj7-CH:CH.[CHa]rCOOH 
molecule. 

Dicarboxylic Acids. — These acids contain two carboxyl 
groups. Glycol, CHa(OH ).CHaOH, on oxidation gives oxalic acid, 
COOH COOH. Ethylene dibromide gives ethylene dicyanide, or 
succinonitrile, CHaCN.CHaCN, when acted upon by aqueous 
potassium cyanide ; this nitrile when saponified gives succinic acid, 
COaH.CHa.CHa.CO...H. 

The properties of these acids depend on the relative position 
in the molecule of the two carboxyl groups. Malonic acid, 
CH2(COOH)a, when heated evolves carbon dioxide and forms 
acetic acid, whereas succinic acid gives an anhydride (CH-rCO laO. 

If succinic acid is chlorinated, the first product is chlorosuccinic 
acid, COaH-CHaCHCl.COtfH. When this is acted upon by 
alcoholic alkalis, fumaric acid is formed, COOH.CH— CH-COOH. 
This unsat urated acid shows the properties both of ethylene and 
of succinic acid. It sublimes at 200° C, and at a higher tempera- 
ture gives an anhydride which on warming with water, does not 
revert to fumaric acid, but gives an isomcride, maleic acid, which 
melts at 130° C, and reverts to fumaric acid when its aqueous 
solution is heated to about 200° C. Both of these acids have the 
same structural formula, viz., COOH-CH— CH-COOH, and con- 
sequently this is the first case considered where the uniplanar 
conception of valency fails to account for the existence of a pair 
of isomerides. An extension of the conception used hitherto is 
therefore necessary, and this is made along the lines of Stereo- 
chemistry (g.v.). Briefly, the explanation of this type of iso- 
merism (or stereoisomerism ) is to be found in the different rela- 
tive positions in space of the groups attached to the carbon atoms, 
thus : — 


aK)II— 

II 

II— C— cool [ 

Fumaric acid. 


n— 1— C(K)H 

II 

H— C— COOH 
Maleic acid. 


H— 0— rOx 

II )o 

H— C— CO 

Maleic anhydride. 


The decision as to which formula should be ascribed to the 
individual acids may be determined by their chemical reactivity. 
Thus, maleic acid very readily loses water and passes into maleic 
anhydride, and for this reason the two carboxyl groups are sup* 
posed to be near together in space. By this and similar arguments, 
it is possible to determine the configuration of such pairs of 
isomerides. 

Substances Containing Two or More of the Functional 
Groups. — ^Alcohols containing one or more hydroxyl groups have 
been mentioned. Similarly aldehydes, ketones and acids have been 
discussed, and in addition a few dicarboxylic acids and their 
derivatives have been alluded to in order to bring out points of 
theoretical importance. A knowledge of the characteristics of 
these function^ groups in these four classes, and 0^ the alteration 
in the properties of the hydrocarbons when such groups are sub- 


stituted for hydrogen atoms, affords very valuable evidence for 
the detefmination of the structure of new organic substances dis- 
covered in the animal or plant world. Large and important groups 
of aliphatic derivatives have been synthesized containing two or 
more different functional groups, and of these a few selections will 
now be discussed. 

Hydroxy-Aldehydes and -Ketones. — ^The hexahydric alcohols 
such as mannitol or mannite, CHaOH.CCHOHjiCHaOH, are 
soluble in water and have a sweet taste, but unlike the sugars they 
do not reduce alkaline copper solutions, are not fermented by 
yeast, and cannot be utilized as a food by the body. When a 
(CHflOH) group is oxidized to the CHO group, or an adjacent 
(CHOH) group is converted into a CO group, the sugars result. 
These important compounds are also tenned carbohydrates and 
are described more fully under that heading. Grape-sugar (d- 
glucose), CH..OH.(CHOH)4 CHO, occurs in many fruits and in 
honey, and in most sweet fruits laevulose (fruit-sugar or d-fruc- 
tose), CH.OH.[CHOH]a.CO.CH/)H, is found. 

Owing to the different arrangements of the valencies of the 
carbon atoms in space, numerous other compounds are capable 
of existence having the same plane formulae; thus there are 16 
possible stereoisomcrides all having the same structure as glucose, 
and 14 of these are known. The carbohydrates are divided for 
convenience into four main groups according to the number of 
carbon atoms in space, numerous other comiX)unds are cap)able 
hydrogen atoms to oxygen atoms is 2:1, as in water — Whence the 
name c^rhohydrate. 

The monosaccharides are grouped about the hexoses, CoHigOn, of 
which glucose and fructose (see above) are the most important; 
pentoses, CftHioOfl, are included in this group. The disaccharides, 
Ci«HxrO,,, may be regarded as derived by the loss of water from 
two similar or dissimilar monosaccharide molecules: — 2CrtH,a08 
— HoO=CivHavO,i. Cane-sugar (sucrose or saccharose) is the most 
important member of this group, which also includes lactose (or 
milk-sugar) and maltose (or malt-sugar); on hydrolysis it yields 
equal parts of glucose and fructose, whereas maltose gives only 
glucose. The trisaccharides, CisHmiiOib ( 2HtfO) are 
rare, but the polysaccharides (CeH,„Or.),, where n is generally a 
large number, are very well known in the form of starch and 
cellulose. 

Hydroxy- Acids. — ^W^hen acetic acid is chlorinated, the first prod- 
uct is monochloroacetic acid, CHvCl COOH, which, on boiling with 
water, yields hydroxy-acetic or glycollic acid, CHsOH COOH, also 
found in unripe grapes. One of the most characteristic reactions 
of aldehydes is the formation of cyanohydrins with hydrocyanic 
acid. Thus, acetaldehyde readily gives acetaldehyde cyanohydrin, 
CH.rCH(OH) CN. W’hen this is satxjnified, imetive lactic acid, 
CH;,-CH(OH)-COOH, is formed. Lactic acid, which contains an 
asymmetric carbon atom (see Stereochemistry), occurs in three 
forms; the optically inert isomeride is formed during the lactic 
acid fermentation of carbohydrates such as lactose and glucose?, 
and is consequently present in sour milk. Sarcolactic acid, 
the dextrorotary modification, occurs in meat juice, and the 
laevoform may be prepared by resolution of the ordinary inert 
acid. Isomeric with lactic acid is )fiJ-hydrox> -propionic acid 
CH8(0H) CH,. C00H, which may be taken as an illustration of 
the nomenclature employed in this group of acids. The next higher 
is termed 7 -hydroxybutyric acid (CHsOH CHa CHs COOH). 

On heating these hydroxy-carboxylic acids, it is found that their 
behaviour depends on the relative position of the two functional 
groups. Lactic acid, where both arc linked to the same carbon 
atom, loses two molecules of water from two of the acid and 
gives lactide. /S-hydroxy-propionic add loses water and gives the 
unsaturated acrylic acid, CHa*=CH-COOH. But the most inter- 
esting anhydride formation takes place with the next homologues 
— the 7- and 5 -hydroxy-adds — ^wUch give rise to stable 7- and 
5-lactones, containing 5- and 6-membcred rings: — 

CHi-CHrCHrCO CHrCaCHrCHrCO 
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Citric acid, CHi(CC)OH)*C(OH)(COOH)‘CHrCOOH, widely I form, CHIa, by the interaction of iodine, alcohol and alkali, are 


disseminated in many varieties of fruit — ^lemons, currants, goose- 
berries, etc. — ^is manufactured from lemon juice which contains 
6-7%, and also by a fermentation process (Citnmycetes) from 
carbohydrates, glycerine and similar substances. It has been syn- 
thesized from dichloroacetone, CHtCl COCHaCl, which absorbs 
hydrocyanic acid, giving CH»Cl-C(OH)(CN) CHtCl, a cyano- 
hydrin, saponifiable to the dichlorohydroxy-acid. The chlorine 
atoms are then replaced by cyanogen (CN ) groups through the 
agency of potassium cyanide, and saponification of the resulting 
dinitrile leads to citric acid. 

Ketonic Adds. — The most interesting member of this group 
is acetoacetic acid, best known as CHa CO-CHa COOCaHa, ethyl 
acetoacetate, which, owing to its peculiar profierties. and great 
chemical reactivity, has been more fully investigated than any 
other aliphatic derivative, and is therefore described separately. 
Its behaviour is often in accord not only with the above formula, 
but also with the constitution CH;, C(OH) iCH COOC-jH.. A sub- 
stance such as this, the constitution of which appears to vary 
according to conditions, giring rise to two types of derivatives, is 
an example of the phenomenon of tantomerism (q.v. ). 

Acetoacetic ester, when treated with sodium, or with alcoholic 
sodium ethoxide, gives a highly reactive sodium derivative which, 
when acted upon by ethyl iodide, yields ethyl ethylacetoacetate, 
CH.vCOCH(C..Hf.) COOCjHft. A repetition of these processes 
gives ethyl diethylacetoacetate,CH:, CO C(CaHr.)a COOCaHri. Acet- 
oacetic ester itself or its mono- or di-ethyl derivative can be 
decomposed by alkalis or acids in suitable concentrations to give 
a preponderating yield of either ketones or acids. The mono-ethyl 
derivative can give either a ketone, CHa CO CH.(CjHf.), or an 
acid, CHa(C:,H..) COOH, and when it is remembered that a variety 
of groups can be introduced into the original ester, it will be 
realized that a large number of derivatives can be synthesized, 
of acetone on the one hand, and acetic acid on the other. 

Moreover, the sodium derivatives of acetoacetic ester and of 
its mono-alkyl homologues, w^hen acted upon by alcoholic iodine, 
furnish a condensation product, 

CErCO CR (COOC\.H:;) CR ( COOC.Hr. ) CO CH., 
with elimination of sodium as sodium iodide. The new derivative 
can then be decomposed to give either di-ketones, 

CH;,CO CHR CHR CO CH3, 

or dicarboxylic acids, COsH-CHR CHR-COaH, where R is a hydro- 
gen atom or an alkyl group. 

Malonic ester, CH,( CC)OCaHr. i.j, is another very reactive ester 
of considerable utility in syntheses. Thus, with either so^um or 
sodium ethoxide, it gives a reactive sodium derivative which 
readily decomposes with ethyl iodide to give ethylmalonic ester, 
CH(C«H.)(C00C,.H.,)2. The acids derived from any of these 
malonoid esters decompose when heated, giving off carbon dioxide, 
and yielding derivatives of acetic acid, 
C02-fCH(CvR*.ti.C00H. Moreover, the sodium derivative of 
the ester may be acted upon by iodine to give a tetracarboxylic 
ester, CH(COOC2H5)2CH(CC)OC2H;/)2, and by repeating these 
processes, acids containing a large number of carboxyl groups have 
been synthesized. 

Halogen Derivatives. — By the limited action of an alcoholic 
solution of an alkali on ethylene dibromide, the monobromo-sub- 
stitution product of ethylene, vinyl bromide, CR^CHBr, can be 
isolated, but such derivatives containing the halogen linked to an 
unsaturated carbon atom do not show the reactivity of the satu- 
rated halogen products. The most important member of the 
unsaturated scries is allyl iodide, CHJ, which is as 

reactive as the paraffinoid iodides. 

Ethyl iodide dissolved in dry ether is rapidly acted upon by 
metallic magnesium to form a solution of magnesium ethyl 
iodide, CtHs-Mgl [or CJHs-Mgl-f (CsH,)^] (see Grignasd Re- 
agent), and when this acts on lead chloride, lead tetraethyl, 
PbCCiHo)* or lead ethide, is formed. This substance is of impor- 
tance as an “anti-knock” in petrol or gasolene, a suitable mixture 
being sold as the proprietary brand “Ethyl.” Chloroform, CHClt, 
prepared by the action of bleaching powder on alcohol, and iodo- 


used in medicine, the former as an anaesthetic, the latter an anti- 
septic. When acetic acid is chlorinated, it gives mono-, then di-, and 
finally tri-chloroacetic acid, CCl#-COOH, and ail of these arc very 
much stronger acids than acetic itself. 

Sulphur Derivatives.— When the oxygen in, for instance, 
ethyl alcohol is replaced by sulphur, the resulting substance is 
called ethyl mercaptan, C.Ha-SH. It is prepared technically by the 
interaction of ethyl chloride and potassium hydrosulphide. KSH, 
and readily condenses with acetone, as follows : — 

(CR)uCO+2C«Hc.SH- (CH,),C(SC2RV, I RO. 

The resulting sulphur derivative, when oxidized by potassium 
permanganate, gives sulphonal, ( CH;J2C(S(),C\.H.. which is u.sed 
as a hypnotic. When carbon disulphide is treated with alcoholic 
potash, potassium xanthate, CROCSSK, is formed, which 
cr>’stallize5 in yellow needles, and derives its name from the 
yellow colour of its cuprous salt. Cellulose xanthate (viscose) is 
of great value for the preparation of artificial silk. 

Derivatives Containing Nitrogen.— W’hen ethyl iodide and 
alcoholic ammonia interact, the following amines are produced in 
the form of their hydriodides: ethylamine, C^Hr.NH,; diethyl- 
amine, )l*NH; and triethylamine together with 

tetraethylammonium iodide, N(C2R)4l. The .salts of all except 
the last arc readily decompo.sed by alkalis, and the separation of 
the 6rganic ba.ses is described under Amine.s. The amines are 
stronger ba.ses than ammonia, but very similar to it in their prop- 
erties (sec Ammonia). The lower members are inflammable gases 
with an ammoniacal odour, soluble in water, giving alkaline solu- 
tions, and all form characteristic salts with acids. 

The Add-Affudes (q.v.), of the general tyjH* RCONR, are 
hydrolyzed by boiling alkalis to ammonia and the .sail of the 
corresponding acid, whereas amines are completely unaffected by 
this treatment. Urea (q.v.), COtNH,).-, the acid-amide of carbonic 
acid, obtained artificially in a memorable synthe.sis from ammo- 
nium cyanatc by Wohler in 1828, may al.so be .synthesized by the 
action of ammonia on phosgene, COCla. It is one of the most im- 
portant of the final products of protein metabolism, and occurs in 
the urine of mammals; a human adult, for in.stance, excretes about 
30 grams per day. The nitriles, R CN, and the hydroxy-nitriles, or 
cyanohydrins, e.^., acetaldehyde-cyanohydrin, CHvCH(()H ) CN, 
have been previously discussed. The former on reduction give 
primary amines such as propylamine, CaHf.CR NH,.. When the 
cyanohydrins are treated with ammonia, they are converted into 
amino-nitriles, e.f;., CRrCTi(NH2) CN, and on saponification, 
the.se yield the amino-acids. 

The Amino- Adds are of great physiological importance since 
it has been .shown that the proteins (q.v.) on hydrolysis yield a 
variety of acids belonging to this group. Glycine, glycoroll or 
amino-acetic acid, NRCRCO-.H, the simplest representative of 
the cla.ss. is a solid melting at 232"" C, .soluble in water, and can 
be obtained by boiling glue with dilute sulphuric acid, or syn- 
thetically by the action of ammonia on mono-rhloroacetic acid. 
By the hydrolysis of different proteins, a large number of amino- 
acids have l)een obtained and their constitution determined by 
synthesis. These acids have been very closely studied as a 
preliminary step in the attempts that have been made to .synthe- 
size the proteins themselves. 

The Proteins are of profound biological importance, for they 
appear to be the essential constituents of the living cell, and are 
I intimately bound up with the processes of life. Their molecular 
1 weight is very large, but no exact estimations have yet been made. 
The simplest proteins include such substances as the albumin.s, the 
plant globulins, and the albuminoids such as gelatin, or silk 
fibroin, caseinogen from cheese, etc. Conjugated proteins arc such 
individuals as haemoglobin, etc. When boiled with concentrated 
hydrochloric add, or with 25% sulphuric acid, they break down, 
giving various amino-acids. From all the proteins investigated 
by this method up to the present, 20 of the.se amino-acids have 
bwn isolated, that found most frequently being leucine, 

I (CR)2CH'CHrCHfNH2) CC)OH. The conclusion that different 
1 proteins are biAt up of varying numbers of amino-acids is obvious, 
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and attempts have been made to reconstruct them, commencing 
with these simpler acids of known molecular structure. The result 
has been the synthesis of a group of substances called the polypep^ 
tides, of which the molecular architecture is therefore known, and 
some of which are of considerable molecular magnitude. They 
show many of the characteristic reactions of the proteins them- 
selves but are not identical with them, so the constitution of this 
important group of substances is still unknown. 

Laboratory Synthesis and Photosynthesis.— Throughout 
this summary of the aliphatic derivatives, many have been men- 
tioned as occurring in the plant kingdom. It is well to point out 
that although a considerable number of these have been synthe- 
sized in the laboratory, and are identical in every respect with the 
natural products, the methods employed in their preparation are 
entirely different from those taking place in the living cell. The 
two sugars, dextrose and laevulose, and palmitic, stearic and malic 
acids, for instance, have been obtained synthetically, although 
starch, cellulose and the proteins have not. All these complex 
substances, however, are manufactured by the living cell from the 
carbonic acid present in the atmosphere, from nitrogenous material 
and various inorganic constituents in the soil, under the influence 
of moisture and with but slight variations of temperature, the 
energy required being obtained directly or indirectly from the 
sun; so that, without the last factor, the whole process would 
cease. Attempts have been made in the laboratory to imitate the 
reactions which are believed to take place in the living cell; 
these are meeting with an increasing measure of success, which 
should give rise to a new organic chemistry of great imix)rtance 
to man. 

See advanced works on organic chemistry, and numerous articles 
in the Journal and Annual Report of the Chemical Society, British 
Chemical Abstracts and sec also list of journals, in which original 
papers appear, in F. A. Mason, Introduction to the Literature of 
Chemistry (1924). (F. Fa.) 

HOMOCYCLIC DIVISION 

Organic compounds may be classified on the basis of molecular 
structure into two main divisions: (1) open-chain, aliphatic or 
acyclic compounds, and (2) closed-chain, or cyclic compounds. 
The latter division presents a great diversity of types: oxygen, 
nitrogen, sulphur and other elements may participate with carbon 
in manifold ways to form cyclic nuclei; the resulting ring-systems 
exhibit characters closely resembling open-chain compounds, in 
so far as they yield substitution derivatives and behave as com- 
pound radicals. In classifying closed-chain compounds, the first 
step consists in dividing them into (i.) carbocyclic, in which the 
closed chain, ring, or nucleus is composed solely of carbon atoms 
— these are known also as homocyclic or isocyclic on account of 
the identity of the members of the ring — and (ii.) heterocyclic, 
in which different elements go to make up the ring, A molecule 
containing two or more ring-systems, c.g., naphthalene or camphor, 
is said to be i>olycycIic. 

Homocyclic compounds may be conveniently subdivided into 


I (a) benzene derivatives, benzenoid compounds or aromatic com- 
pounds proper, and (b) aiicycUc compounds. The homocyclic 
nucleus of benzene, CA, and its derivatives invariably contain 
six carbon atoms associated with fewer hydrogen atoms (or their 
substituents) than sufhee to satisfy the carbon valencies, the 
deficit being in aU instances the equivalent of three double link- 
ages; this peculiarity of structure is associated with the “benzen- 
oid” or “aromatic” character which is shown also by certain 
similarly constituted heterocyclic compounds, such as pyridine, 
CfcHftN. Alicyclic compounds do not exhibit the “aromatic” 
character, but, as indicated by their name, bear a general chemical 
resemblance to the aliphatic compounds. 

The alicyclic subdivision embraces the important class of cyclo- 
para fins or polymethylenes (CH,.)n and their derivatives, in 
which the nucleus contains three or more carbon atoms, all of 
which are fully saturated. In addition, it comprises a similar range 
of cyclo-olcfines and their derivatives, in which the carbon nucleus 
contains one or more olcfinic linkages (double bonds). The most 
important members of these two classes, like the aromatic com- 
pounds, contain a nucleus composed of six carbon atoms: it is 
convenient to classify these six-membered-ring compounds under 
the special heading of hydroaromatic compounds, A particular 
significance thus attaches to all homocyclic compounds containing 
six carbon atoms in the ring; i.e., to the aromatic compounds and 
the hydroaromatic compounds. A summarized scheme of classifi- 
cation is appended : 

Aromatic Compottnds.-->The presence of a closed chain, or 
ring, in an organic molecule was first suggested for benzene by 
Kekule, in 1865. The representation of this hydrocarbon and its 
innumerable derivatives as closed-chain compounds has been 
termed the crowning achievement of the doctrine of the linking 
of carbon atoms (Japp, Chemical Society* $ Memorial Lectures, 
1901). The benzene derivatives, or aromatic compounds, form the 
most important and most numerous class of homocyclic com- 
pounds; it has been stated, indeed, that three-quarters of organic 
chemistry is concerned with benzene and its derivatives, and that 
the benzene ring is the most familiar emblem in scientific litera- 
ture. Most of these substances arc purely synthetic in origin, 
and become known as a result of the enormous volume of research 
upon coal-tar components which followed the synthesis of the 
first coal-tar dye by W. H. Perkin, Sr., in 1856. Organic chemical 
research for more than 50 years after Perkin’s discovery centred 
mainly around the synthetic production of aromatic compounds 
from benzene and related coal-tar components. These derivatives 
are of great scientific and industrial interest; but although the 
benzene nucleus is found in most of the natural organic colouring 
matters and in numerous other plant and animal products, it 
does not possess the biochemical importance of the open-chain 
and other non-benzenoid structures of carbohydrates, fats and 
proteins. 

The treatment of aromatic compounds will be restricted mainly 
to a general consideration of their structure and fundament^ 


Organu' or carlx)n compounds 


I 

Open-chain, aliphatic, 
or ai yclic compounds; 
methane, Cl I*; 
hexane, C«lli4; 
stearic acid, 
CisHaeO^ 


Closed-chain, or 
cyclic compounds. 


llomocyciic, carbocyclic, or 
isocyclic compounds. 


Heterocyclic compounds; 
pyridine, C4H1N 


Aromatic compomds, 
or benzene derivatives 
(benzenoid compounds); e.g,, 
benzene, C^Ha; 
benzoic acid, C7H|C)!i; 
naphthalene, CioIU 


Alicyclic compounds. 


I 


Hydro-aromatic compoufidst e.g., 
di- and tetra-h3^diobenzene, 
CiHg and cyclohexane, 

CiHu; canmhor and pulegone, 
CfioHieO 


Other cycle- par ajfins and 
cydo-eUfimes, and their 
derivatives; e.t., cydo-propane, 
CsHc; cycio-heptanone, 
CrHi^; cydo-octatetrenc 
C,H,. 
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chemical characteristics; specific information concerning impor- 
tant individual compoumls should be sought under their names 
and under such headings as Azo-oompounds and Diazo-coh- 
pounds; Nitro-compounds, Quinones and Dyes, Synthetic. 

Sources of Aromatic Compounds . — ^The origin of the name 
^^aroxnatic” may be traced to the fact that many of the aromatic 
spices and fragrant oils of plants contain benzene derivatives; 
only a limited number of these derivatives, however, are charac- 
terized by an aromatic odour. Benzene and homologous hydro- 
carbons occur also in natural petroleums, particularly in those of 
Borneo and Papua. By far the most important source of aromatic 
compounds is coal-tar, of which coal yields from 4 to 7% when 
destructively distilled in horizontal retorts at 900-1100° C, 
as in the manufacture of coal-gas. Coke-oven tar is very similar 
in composition to gasworks tar, but the carbonization of coal at 
lower temperatures, or in vertical retorts, furnishes tars in which 
the aromatic substances are replaced largely by paraffins and 
naphthenes {vide infra). Gasworks coal-tar contains some 300 
substances, but of these only about ten are isolated for common 
use as “primaries,” in the synthesis of coal-tar dyes, medicinal 
chemicals, perfumes, high explosives and other aromatic com- 
pounds of industrial importance. When submitted to nitration, 
sulphonation, chlorination, oxidation and other chemical processes, 
the “primaries” give rise to “intermediates” (of which several 
hundreds are manufactured) and these by further treatment, 
which often includes an interaction between two intermediates or 
their derivatives, yield the finished synthetic dyestuffs (g.v.) and 
related “coal-tar chemicals.” The most important primaries are 
the four aromatic hydrocarbons, benzene, toluene, naphthalene 
and anthracene, together with phenol (carbolic acid) or hydroxy- 
benzene. These are separated from the tar by repeated fractional 
distillation, supplemented by appropriate chemical treatment. 
Coal yields only about 0 5% of the five chief primaries; i.r., 
about nib. per ton, of which naphthalene forms approximately 
two-thirds, benzene together with toluene one-fifth, and phenol 
and anthracene each one-fifteenth. 

Benzene , — Benzene {q.v.), CoH*, is theoretically the funda- 
mental substance from which all the aromatic compounds are 
derived; it is also the mo.st economical practical source of many 
of them : these two facts combine to render benzene one of the 
most outstanding of all organic compounds. Much study has 
accordingly been devoted to its physical and chemical properties 
and to the satisfactory representation of these properties by means 
of a structural or constitutional formula. Benzene was discovered 
in 1825 by Michael Faraday, in an illuminating gas prepared from 
fish oils, and its presence in coal-tar was established by A. W. 
Hofmann, in 1845; but it was not until 1865 (seven years after 
the publication of the theory of molecular structure) that Kekul^ 
arrived at his conception of the benzene ring, or closed chain, of 
six carbon atoms. This delay was due to the difficulty of giving 
an adequate structural interpretation of the fundamental chemical 
differences which exist between aromatic and aliphatic com- 
pounds; differences which it is essential to include in a general 
review of the chemical behaviour of benzene and its derivatives 
before proceeding to a discussion of its molecular structure. 

Chemical Behaviour of Aromatic Compounds . — In comparison 
with hexane, C«Hi4, the molecule of benzene lacks eight hydrogen 
atoms; but in spite of the high unsaturation indicated by its 
molecular formula, benzene is a particularly stable substance. It 
is affected only very slowly by oxidizing agents, and is indifferent 
towards hot cfilute acids and alkalis, bromine water or the ordi- 
nary reducing agents. In these respects it differs profoundly from 
the isomeric open-chain compound, dipropargyl, 

HC!CCH,CHrClCH, 

which has all the chemical properties of a highly unsaturated 
substance. More striking still, the typical reactions of benzene 
are substitutiem reactions. Benzene derivatives may be regarded 
as formed through the replacement of the hydrogen atoms of 
benzene by other elements, groups or radicals; and in this respea 
they resemble the substitution products of saturated alif^tic | 
bydrocarbons. They are often produced, however, by reactions I 
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peculiar to the aromatic series. Ability to undergo direct nitration 
and sulphonation is especially characteristic of aromatic com- 
pounds. Thus, benzene and its homologues react readily with 
(a) a mixture of concentrated nitric and sulphuric acids (“nitrat- 
ing mixture” or “nitrating acid”) and (6) fuming sulphuric acid, 
to yield nitro-derivatives and sulphonic acids, respectively; the 
nitration and sulphonation of benzene are represented by the 
following equations: 

(c) CJli+H0.N0«-C«Hn.N0«+H«0 

Benzene Nitrobenzene 

{b) C•HrfHO.SO«H-C•HUSOal^ HvO 

Bcnzenc- 

sulplionic 

acid 

The corresponding aliphatic derivatives usually have to be pre- 
pated by indirect processes. In the presence of certain catalytic 
agents (halogen carriers), benzene and its homologues may also 
be chlorinated and brominalcd, the process being again one of 
substitution : 

(c) CJt-f Br,-CJI.Br-+ HBr 

limmo- 

hcnzcnc 

Evidence of a certain type of unsaturation in the aromatic 
molecule is provided by the capacity of benzene and its deriva- 
tives to form substitution products under special conditions. 
When exposed to bright sunlight (in the absence of a halogen 
carrier), benzene combines with a maximum proportion of six 
atoms of chlorine or bromine per molecule, to form benzene hexa- 
chloride and hexabromidc, CnHeCU and CtH<iBr«; it also forms 
a triozonide, ozobenzene, CiiliifO.)^; but it is unable to combine, 
like the olefines, with hydrogen chloride, hypochlorous acid, etc. 
Benzene also undergoes catalytic hydrogenation (q.v.) in presence 
of finely divided nickel, forming cyclohexane, CnHig; but this 
substance reverts to benzene upon oxidation. Thus benzene differs 
profoundly from ethylene and other umsaturated oi>en-chain com- 
pounds in po.s.sessing a greater stability than its reduction product. 

Besides exhibiting distinctive reactions — in particular, ready 
nitration and sulphonation — aromatic comi)ounds differ from ali- 
phatic compounds by virtue of their higher proportion of carbon 
and their greater tendency to solidify. No aromatic compound 
projier contains fewer than six carbon atoms in the molecule, and 
the more complex members tend to break down thus far when 
submitted to oxidation and other disintegrative processes; further 
oxidation of the resulting CVcomplex then usually disrupts the 
molecule at a stride to carbon dioxide and other simple substances. 
Thus, anthranilic acid, CtH OvN, yields aniline, CiiHtN, and carbon 
dioxide when heated; and naphthalene, CuHh, uf)on oxidation gives 
phthalic acid, CJInO,, which when heated with lime is degraded 
further to benzene. Such changes point to the presence in the 
molecules of benzene and its derivatives of a stable nucleus 
containing six carbon atoms. 

Equivalence of the. Six Hydroj^en Atoms in Benzene . — That the 
six hydrogen atoms in the molecule of benzene are similarly situ- 
ated may be inferred from the fact that isomerism does not 
occur among monosubstituted benzenes of the general formula 
CJInX; thus only one bromobenzene, CJHr.Br, one nitrobenzene, 
CJrirNOj, and one benzoic acid, C»H« COOH, are known. This 
equivalence, which was assumed by Kekul6, was first demon- 
strated by Ladenburg in 1874. It is unnecessary to detail the for- 
mal experimental proof, but the underlying principle may be 
illustrated by referring to the isomeric nitrobcnzoic acids, 
NO,*CJiiCC)OH, of which three are known. When the nitro- 
group is replaced experimentally by a hydrogen atom, all three 
isomerides yield one and the same substance, viz., benzoic acid; 
thus in all three cases the carboxyl group, — COOH, may be 
assumed to have taken the position originally occupied by a 
particular hydrogen atom (a) of the molecule of benzene. The 
existence of three distinct nitrohenzoic acids shows that after the 
introduction of the carboxyl group the remaining five hydrogen 
atoms of the original benzene molecule arc not equivalent ; denot- 
ing these atoms by the letters (b) to (/), it may be assumed 
further that hydrogen atoms (h), (c) and (</), respectively, have 
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been replaced by the nitro-group in the three nitrobenzoic acids, 
which may now be represented as follows: 


(6)NO«.Cja4COOH(a) (c)NO,.Cja4COOH((z) 
(d>NOrCJi4COOH(a) 


Each of these acids when distilled with lime yields nitrobenzene, 
CeHb'NOy, and since the product is identical in all three cases it 
follows that three of the hydrogen atoms of the original molecule 
of benzene — namely, (6), {c) and {d) — are equivalent. An 
extension of this principle has shown that the replacement of any 
one of the six hydrogen atoms by the same atom or group leads 
to an identical product. 

Isomerism of Benzene Derivatives. — large volume of experi- 
mental evidence indicates that disubstitution products of benzene, 
whether of the type CnH^Xa or C«H4XY, can exist in three iso- 
meric forms, as indicated above for the nitrobenzoic acids, in 
which X“- NOa and Y=COOH. Trisubstitution products of the 
type C«HaX,, are found to be capable of existence in three isomeric 
forms, as arc also tetra-substituted benzenes, CJIaX*, in which the 
four substituents are identical; only one derivative is known for 
each of the types CHXn and C«X«. 

The Benzene Ring. — “1 was sitting, writing at my text -book; 
but the work did not progress; my thoughts were elsewhere. I 
turned my chair to the fire and dozed. Again the atoms were 
gambolling before my eyes. This time the smaller groups kept 
modestly in the background. My mental eye, rendered more 
acute by repeated visions of the kind, could now distinguish 
larger structures, of manifold conformation: long rows, some- 
times more closely fitted together; all twining and twisting in 
snake-like motion. But look! What was that? One of the snakes 
had seized hold of its own tail, and the form whirled mockingly 
before my eyes. As if by a flash of lightning I awoke; and this 
time also I spent the rest of the night in working out the conse- 
quences of the hypothesis.^’ These are the words in which Kekule 
described the way in which the conception of the benzene ring 
came to him {v. Japp, loc. cit.). The equivalence of the six hydro- 
gen atoms and the isomerism of the substituted benzenes had 
not been established at that time (1865); but both of these 
fundamental characteristics of the benzene structural assemblage 
are at once accounted for when the molecule is represented as 
a closed chain, or ring, of six carbon atoms, each of which is 
associated with one hydrogen atom. The ring may be represented 
by a circle, or, more conveniently, in one of the following ways: 


H H li H n H 

C — C — C — C — C— C 
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The disposal of the fourth valency of each carbon atom, which 
is not indicated in these symbols, will be discussed later; for the 
time being it is sufficient to state that the benzene “ring,” how- 
ever it may be represented, stands as an expression of a com- 
pletely symmetrical structure in which all six hydrogen atoms are 
equivalent. The hexagon is in general use as an abbreviated 
sjmibol for the benzene molecule; it is assumed that at each comer 
there is a CH group; the substitution of a hydrogen atom is shown 
by attaching the replacing atom or group (i.e., the substituent) 
to the corner concerned, as shown below. For purposes of 
systematic nomenclature the six carbon atoms are numbered 
consecutively : 



Benzene, 


Bromobenzene, 

CJiftBr 


i-Bromo-3-nitro- 

benzene, 

CJH«(Br)NOi 


f 


1, 3, 5-Trinitro- 
benzene, 
CrfIi(NOi)t 


From the second of these formulae it is apparent that the in- 
troduction of a substituent in place of any one of the six equiva- 
lent hydrogen atoms at once destroys the equivalence of the 
remaining five, and creates three kinds of positions in the new 
molecule. The two similar positions (2, 6) adjacent to the substit- 
uent are known as ortho-positions, with respect to the substituent ; 
the single position (4) diametrically opposite the substituent 
is called the para-position; and the two remaining positions 
(3» 5), which are similar, are distinguished by the prefix meta-. 
It is obvious, therefore, that disubstituted benzenes should exist 
in three isomeric forms; and this consequence of Kekul6’s theory 
is in accordance with the facts already outlined. The three nitro- 
benzoic acids may thus be represented and named as follows, the 
prefixes 0-^ m-, and p- being the recognized contractions for 
ortho-, meta-, and para-, respectively: 


COOH 



o-Nitrolxjnzoic acid, 
or I, 2 -nitrobenzoic 
acid 


COOH 



w-Nitrobenzoic acid, 
or I, 3 -nitrobenzoic 
acid 


COOH 



/>-Nitrobenzoic acid, 
or I, 4-nit rol>enzoic 
acid 


Di- and poly-substituted benzenes related in this way are known 
as position isomerides. It will be seen that 1 , 2-nitrobenzoic acid 
is identical with 1 , 6-nitrobenzoic acid, and i, 3-nitrobenzoic acid 
with I, 5 -nitrobenzoic acid. It may be added that the closed chain 
of six carbon atoms, known as the benzene nucleus ^ accounts for 
the observed isomeric relationships of all types of substitution 
products of benzene. 

The number of isomerides of various types when all the sub- 
stituent groups are alike has been indicated above. When the 
groups are unlike a greater number is possible, except in the case 
of di-dcrivatives. When two of three substituents are alike, six 
isomerides are possible, as in the case of the diaminobenzoic acids, 
C«Ha(NHa)ji*COOH. When all three are unlike, ten i.somerides 
are possible; thus ten hydroxy toluic acids, CHs C,ii»(OH) COOH, 
are known. In the case of tetra-substituted compounds, 30 iso- 
merides are possible when all the groups are different. Of the tri- 
substitution derivatives, the i, 2, 3-compounds are known as 
“adjacent” or “vicinal” (t>), the i, 2, 4- as “asymmetrical” (aj), 
and the i, 3, 5- as “symmetrical” (j). The same three terms are 
applied to tetra-substituted derivatives having the groups in the 
I, 2, 3, 4-, I, 2, 3, 5- and I, 2, 4, 5-positions, respectively. 

Disposal of the Fourth Valency. — ^Although, very rarely, the 
carbon atom may exhibit tervalency, as in triphenylmethyl {vide 
infra) y there are no grounds for assigning this exceptional valency 
to the carbon atoms of benzene. Kekul6’s original formula (1866) 
showed the six carbon atoms attached to one another by alternate 
single and double bonds, as shown in formula (I.) : 


H 

C 


HC CH 

H(!!: (!h 

\ / 
c 
H 

Full formula 


u u 

Abbreviated symbols 


(I.) Kekule ’s static formula for benzene (1S66) 


It may be said at once that despite much criticism this original 
formula is quite as convenient as any of its modifications, espe- 
cially in the consideration of syntheses and decompositions of the 
benzene nucleus. The physical properties are also in keeping with 
Kekule’s formula, and although benzene is not visibly coloured it 
exerts a strong selective absorption in the ultra-violet region of the 
spectrum. The lack of resemblance between benzene and tri-ole- 
fines may be ascribed to some extent to the fundamental difference 
in structure between a symmetrical ring and an open chain; 
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whilst to meet the further objection that isomeric i, 3 -disubsti« 
tution products corresponding to formulae (A) and (B) do not 
exist, Kekul6 (1S72) suggested a dynamic formula which 
represents a rapid oscillation between two tautomeric forms and 
is curiously reminiscent of his original vision of a structure *'twin- 
ing and twisting in snake-like motion”: 
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(II.) Kekul^’s dynamic formula 
for benzene (1872) 


Meanwhile Dewar (1866) proposed an unsymmetrical formula 
(III.). This has an interest at the present time, since it illustrates 
a relationship of benzene to the important group of quinonoid 
colours; it appears also to have a bearing upon the puckering of 
I he benzene ring which has been indicated by the A’ -ray analysis 
of benzene crystals. Dewar’s formula, moreover, finds support, as 
representing a possible phase of the benzene molecule, in J. F. 
Thorpe and C. K. Ingold's recent work on intra-annular tautomer- 
ism. A “diagonar’ formula was suggested by Claus (1867) and a 
“prism” formula by Ladenburg (1869); but more importance 
attaches to the so-called “centric” formula (IV.) of H. E. Arm- 
strong and A. Bacyer (1887): 



(III.) Dewar’s formula for (IW) Armstrong and Bacyer's 

benzene (18O6) centric formula for 

benzene (1887) 

A strong argument against the ethylene linkages of Kekule's 
formula is provided by the remarkable stability of all benzenoid 
compounds towards oxidizing and reducing agents and towards 
halogens and haloid acids. The widely different behaviour of hydro- 
aromatic compounds, containing either one or two ethylene link- 
ages (which behave towards these reagents exactly as unsaturated 
aliphatic compounds) suggests that in benzenoid compounds the 
fourth valencies are symmetrically distributed in such a manner 
as to induce a peculiar stability in the molecule. The centric 
formula assumes that the fourth valencies are simply directed 
towards the centre of the ring, thereby undergoing a mutual satu- 
ration; the formula is thus less rigid and precise than most of the 
others. 

More recently (1899), Thiele’s theory of partial valencies (see 
Valency) has been applied to the benzene structure with con- 
siderable success. Thiele’s formula (V.) represents the benzene 
molecule as a particular combination of the so-called conjugated 
systems which were first studied in open-chain compounds; the 
centric formula, on the other hand, h^ been criticized as an oJ 
hoc representation calling for a novel system of valencies and a 
unique distribution of affinity. According to Thiele, benzene is to 
be represented as a closed series of conjugated double bonds, 
which, since it possesses no free partial valencies, is devoid of un- 
saturated characteristics. *'As by the neutralization of the partial 
valencies the original three double bonds vanish, no distinction 
can be Thawn between them and the secondary (conjugated) 
double bonds. Benzene contains six inactive double l^nds. Thus, 
the difficulty presented by the two ortho-positions, which Kekul^ 
attempted to meet by the aid of his dynamic h3r{x>thesis, disap- 
pears” (Thiele). Moreover, the appearance of partial valencies 
in di- and tetra-hydrobenzene, and hydroaromatic compounds in 
general, esqdains the resemblance of these compounds to unsatu- 
rated open-chain compounds: 


H, 

H, 

H, 

(V.) Thiele’s formula Thiele’s formula for dihydro- 

for benzene lienzene (C<\11 r) and tetrahydro- 

l)c*nzcne (C«IIio) 

Spatial Cott figuration of Benzene . — According to the space 
theory of Le Bel and van \ Hoff {see Stereochemistry), the 
six hydrogen atoms of benzene must cither be permanently co- 
planar or capable of easy passage through a co-planar phase. If 
this were not the case, substitution derivatives (in which none of 
the substituents contain asymmetric atoms) should erdst in enan- 
tiomorphous forms, differing in their action on polarized light: 
such optical isomerism has not been established, in spite of ex- 
haustive experiments. Most of the formulae given above fulfil 
this condition when interpreted in terms of the theory of the tetra- 
hedral environment of the carbon atom; but Ladenburg’s prism 
configuration, which requires optical isomerism for ortho-disiib- 
stituted benzenes, is thereby ruled out. The modern tendency is 
to regard the molecule of benzene as a vibratory system passing 
through a number of phases, some of which are represented closely 
by the formulae of Kekuh^ Armstrong-Baeyer, and others. This 
view was elaborated by Collie (1897), who suggested a spatial 
configuration consisting of a symmetrical grouping of two triplets 
of CH groups, each placed at the apex of a regular octahedron; 
the successive vibration-phases of the molecule, obtained by simple 
rotation of the space-model, are then represented in plane pro- 
jection as follows: 
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Electronic representations of the benzene molecule, based on the 
modern ideas of atomic structure and valency, have also been 
advanced. For all ordinary purposes the original representation of 
Kekule remains quite as convenient as any of the profKised modi- 
fications; and, aromatic characteristics of homocyclic compounds 
are thus to be associated with cyclic structures of six atoms which 
are capable of assuming a symmetrical arrangement of alternate 
single and double bonds. Cyclo-octatetrcne, ChHh, which conforms 
to the last requirement, but possesses a ring of eight carbon atoms, 
is not aromatic in character (R. Willstatlcr, 1911). Since, apart 
from the consideration of additive reactions, it is usually possible 
to ignore the disposition of the fourth valencies, the .simple 
hexagon provides a convenient symbol for the benzene molecule. 
It may be added that the purely physical researches of Sir W. H. 
Bragg and W. L. Bragg have demonstrated conclusively the pres- 
ence of a six-carbon-atom ring not only in benzenoid molecules but 
also in crystallized carbon (diamond and graphite) itself. ”When 
we consider the diamond construction we cannot but notice the 
striking appearance, in every part of the model, of an arrange- 
ment of the carbon atoms in a ring of hexagonal form. If we 
take one of these rings out from the model, it has the appearance 
of a perfect hexagon when viewed from above, but not a fiat ring. 
There are layers in graphite as in the diamond structure . . . from 
above it presents the same appearance of a hexagonal network. 
Recent experiments seem to show that the layers have been fiat- 
tened out, so that each carbon is now surrounded by three atoms 
in its own plane. . . . Whether the benzene ring is actually puck- 
ered under all circumstances, or is sometimes fiat, we find it diffi- 
cult at presen> to say.” (W. H. Bragg.) 

OrietUation of Substituent Croups in the Benzene Ring . — ^The 
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determination of the relative positions of the substituents in the 
molecule of a benzene derivative constitutes an important factor 
in the general investigation of such compounds; the process is 
known as orientation {orienUf situated). Since, as a rule, if high 
temperatures are avoided, a replacing group enters the nucleus 
in the position formerly occupied by the replaced group, any com- 
pound which can be obtained from or converted into a standard 
substance, for which the relative positions of the substituents are 
known, may be definitely orientated. Benzene derivatives of 
known constitution are now so numerous that this method may be 
readily applied; but originally the number of standard compounds 
was very small. Among the earliest derivatives to be orientated 
in this way were the benzenedicarboxylic acids (phthalic acids), 
C«H4(COOH)a. The ortho-acid was orientated by Graebe (1869), 
owing to its production from naphthalene by oxidation (videinfra). 
The meta-acid was correlated with mesitylene, which by reason 
of its formation from acetone (q.v.) by condensation must be 
regarded as i, 3, 5-trimethylbenzene (Ladenburg, 1875). Upon 
oxidation, mesitylene yields the monobasic mesitylenic acid; this 
when distilled with lime loses carbon dioxide and gives a dimethyl- 
benzene (xylene), which must obviously be the meta-cbmpound; 
and this in turn yields ineta-phthalic acid when oxidized: 

cih CH« CH.1 coon 



Mesitylene Mesitylenic acid #»-Xylene w-Phthalic acid 

The third isomeric phthalic acid is thus, by elimination, the para- 
compound. The orientation of the two remaining xylenes also fol- 
lows from their oxidation to 0- and /)-phthalic acid, respectively. 

Kbrner’s “absolute method” (1874) renders it unnecessary to 
make any assumptions respecting the constitution of standard com- 
pounds, such as o-phthalic acid and mesitylene. Starting with the 
three isomeric dibromobenzcncs, C«H4Brtt, he found that when 
converted into tribromobenzenes, C^HaBrn, the first isomcride gave 
only one tri-derivative; the second gave two; and the third gave 
three: from the following formulae, in which equivalent positions 
for the third bromine atom are denoted by identical numerals, it 
is obvious that the first dibromobenzene was the para-compound, 
the second the ortho-, and the third the meta- : 


Br Br Br 



Br 2 2 


Para (i) Ortho (2) Meta (3) 

The method is generally applicable, but in actual practice it is 
often difficult to isolate all the various isomerides, since some may 
be produced in very small proportions. It will be seen that a 
simultaneous orientation of the tri-derivatives is accomplished; 
thus, the sole tri-derivative yielded by para-dibromobenzene is 
I, 2, 4-tribromobenzene. The same fundamental idea may be 
utilized by eliminating one and the same group from each of a 
complete scries of isomeric tri-derivatives; thus, when the car- 
boxyl group is eliminated from each of the six possible diamino- 
benzoic acids, C«H4 (NHk) 8-COOH, the resulting diamino-ben- 
zene, C«H4(NH8)a, from one only of these acids is the para- 
compound; from two, the ortho-; and from three, the meta- 
(Griess, 1874). The orientation of higher substitution derivatives 
is determined by considering the di- and tri-substitution com- 
pounds into which they may be transformed. 

Orientating Influence of Substituents in the ^Benzene Bing , — 
When a second substituent is attached to the nucleus of a non- 
subs tituted benzene it may enter in one of three positions to form 
the ortho-f para- or tne^-compound. A priori, it might be 
imagined, for example, that upon nitrating toluene (methyl- 
benzene), CHa-CeHK, with one equivalent proportion of nitrating 
mixture, an equi-molecular mixture of 0-, m- and ^nitrotoluene, 
CH«*CJE[4 NOt, would be produced. As a matter of fact, the prod- 


uct consists mainly of o- and ^nitrotoluene, with only about $% 
of f»-nitrotoluene. Thus the substituent originally present in the 
molecule, i,e., the methyl group, has exerted a pronounced direc- 
tive action, or orientating influence, upon the entering substit- 
uent. Again, when nitrobenzene, CJls-NOa, is nitrated further 
it yields w-dinitrobenzene, CJEi4(NOf)t, to the almost entire ex- 
clusion of the 0- and /^-derivatives. Thus while the methyl group 
favours entry to the 0- and /^-positions, the nitro-group dominates 
the w-position; or, in other words, the methyl group exerts the 
ortho-para orientating influence while the nitro-group exerts the 
meta orientating influence. Such observations indicate a close 
relationship between the ortho- and />ara-positions, which are 
clearly differentiated from the f»e/a-position. The result is inde- 
pendent of the nature of the second group introduced. Experience 
has shown that as a general rule the ortho-para influence is exerted 
by hydrocarbon radicals, halogen atoms, and saturated groups such 
as -OH and -NHa; while the meta influence is associated with 
unsaturated groups, such as -NOg, -SOaH, -COOH, -CHO, -CN and 
-CO-CH«. As a rule, the former groups facilitate further substitu- 
tion in the benzene nucleus, while members of the second class 
hinder further action. A working guide to orientating influence is 
also provided by the empirical rule of Crum Brown and Gibson 
(1892): if the hydrogen compound, HX, of the substituent, X, 
already present in the benzene nucleus can be directly oxidized 
to HXO, then wefa-derivatives predominate in further substitu- 
tion; if not, ortho- and />ara-derivatives predominate. For exam- 
ple, since hydrobromic acid cannot be directly oxidized to hypo- 
bromous acid, bromobenzene yields mainly ortho- and ^(ira-disub- 
stituted benzenes. It follows from what has been said that the 
order of introducing substituents into the benzene nucleus is of 
importance; e.g., the bromination of nitrobenzene yields almost 
exclusively w-bromonitrobenzene, whilst the nitration of bromo- 
benzene leads to the formation of the isomeric o- and p-bromo- 
nitrobenzenes, the product consisting of 35% of the former and 
65% of the latter. When a third substituent is introduced into a 
disubstituted nucleus, the orientating influence of the two groups 
already present may either be conjoined or opposed, depending 
upon their nature and relative positions. 

No completely satisfactory mechanism has yet been devised to 
account for the complex phenomena of orientation. Hypotheses 
have been advanced by J. N. Collie, B. Fliirscheim, A. F. Holle- 
man and others; and more recently attempts have been made to 
base explanations upon the electronic theory of valency. The 
phenomena are closely associated with the mutual influence ex- 
erted between substituents in the benzene nucleus. Thus, the re- 
activity of nuclear-substituted halogen is greatly enhanced by the 
presence of a nitro-group in the ortho- or />ara-position to it ; no 
influence of the kind, however, is exerted by a nitro-group in the 
f»e/c*position. An or/Ao-substituent often diminishes the reactiv- 
ity of the neighbouring substituent, but this effect is due largely 
to steric hindrance, contingent upon the spatial proximity of the 
groups: for example, di-ortho-substituted benzoic acids of the 
type C«Hi,X(i)COOH(2)Y(3) cannot usually be esterified with 
alcohol and hydrogen chloride (V. Meyer, 1894). 

Synthesis and Fission of the Benzene Ring. — (i) The char- 
acteristic distinctions which exist between aliphatic and benzenoid 
compounds make the transformations of one class into the other 
particularly interesting. In the first place, many aliphatic com- 
pounds, including simple substances like methane and tetra- 
chloromethane, show a tendency to yield aromatic compounds 
when subjected to a high temperature, in so-called pyrogenetic 
reactions; the predominance of aromatic compounds in ordinary 
coal-tar is probably to be associated with the occurrence of simils^ 
pyro-condensations. The termolecular polymerization of 

numerous acetylene compounds to form derivatives of benzene is 
of considerable interest. M. P. E. Berthelot (1870) first synthe- 
sized benzene by passing acetylene through tubes heated to dull 
redness; at higher temperatures the action becomes reversible, the 
benzene yielding diphenyl, diphenylbenzene and acetylene. The 
condensation of acetylene to tenzene is also possible at ordinary 
temperatures in the presence of pyroidioric iron, finely divided 
nickel, spongy platinum and other catalysts (P. Sabatier and J. B. 
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Senderens). The homologues of acetylene condense more readily; 
thus allylene yields trimethylbenzene merely under the influence 
of sulphuric acid: 


3 HC ! CH ► CA; 3 HC I C CH, ► Ci»H,(CHi),. 

. Acetylene Benzene Allylene Trimethylbenzene 

The ‘‘potassium carbon monoxide” obtained by Liebig (1S34) 
through the action of carbon monoxide on heated potassium was 
later (1885) found to yield hexahydroxybenzene, Ce(OH)*, when 
treated with dilute acid; further investigation of this compound 
brought to light a number of highly interesting derivatives (see 
Quinones). Mcllitic acid, or benzene-hexacarbox>dic acid, 
C«(COOH)fl, first obtained from the mineral honeystone (alumin- 
ium mellitate) by Klaproth, in 1799, was afterwards (1883) pre- 
pared by the oxidation of graphite or charcoal with alkaline per- 
manganate; this result is of particular interest when correlated 
with recent work on the crystalline structure of graphite (vide 
supra), A large and important series of condensations may be 
effected by eliminating the elements of water between carbonyl 
(CO) and methylene (CH«) groups. A fundamental and historic 
example is that of the condensation of three molecules of acetone, 
in the presence of sulphuric acid, to one molecule of mesitylene 
(.y-trimethylbenzene) and three molecules of water; this reaction, 
which was first observed by Kane, in 1837, is represented below: 
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The condensation of geranial (citral) to cymene (p~isopropyI 
melhylbenzene ) is noteworthy : CkHi/) =* CHrC4ii CH (CH»)3 
-f-HaO. The foregoing syntheses lead directly to a true benzene 
ring; but there are many reactions by which aliphatic compounds 
yield cyclic compounds with reduced benzene rings, from which 
true benzenoid compounds may then be preparal. An important 
example is the condensation, upon heating, of sodiomalonic ester, 
CHNa(COOC-HB)3, to phloroglucinoltricarboxylic ester, a sub- 
stance which gives phloroglucinol (j-trihydroxybenzene) when 
fused with alkalis. 

(2) The relative stability of the benzene nucleus invests the 
question of its fission, or disruption, with a peculiar interest. 
Kekule’s formula indicates the possibility of a successive fission 
of the three double linkages, with the production of open-chain 
compounds. Fission usually occurs at more than one point ; so that 
the six carbon atoms of the nucleus arc rarely preserved as an 
unbroken open chain. 

Certain aromatic compounds withstand ring decomposition more 
.strongly than others; thus, benzene and its homologues. and also 
carboxylic acids and nitro-compounds, are much more stable 
towards oxidizing agents than amino- and hydroxy-benzenes, 
aminophenols, quinones and hydroxycarboxylic acids. 

Decompositions by strong oxidation to carbon dioxide, formic 
acid, oxalic acid, etc., are of little interest. More important is the 
hydrolysis of benzene triozonide (ozobenzene), CACOa)*, to 
glyoxal, CHO CHO, since this disruption, suggestive of three 
double bonds in the ring, has been advanced as evidence in favour 
of Kekule’s formula: CJEL(Oa),+3H^)*3CHO.CHO-f3H=Oa. 
Tartaric add, containing a chain of four carbon atoms in its mole- 
cule, has been obtained by oxidizing 1, z-dibydroxybenzene 
(catechol) and hydroxybenzene (phenol) with nitrous add and 
dilute potassium permanganate, rcspectiv^y. i, 3-dihydroxybcn- 
zene (resorcinol) when successively reduced and oxidized yiel^ 
glutaric add, H(X)C*(Ciit)rCOO^ with five carbon atoms in 
the chain. An open-chain conqMund with six carbon atoms 


may be had, for example, from i, 4-dihydroxybenzene (hydro- 
quinone); whilst salicylic add, or i, 2-hydroxybenzoic acid, 
CJL(OH).COOH, when reduced by sodium in amyl alcohol 
yields n-pimelic acid, H(X)C•(CH9)^•COOH, an aliphatic com- 
pound whose molecule contains, in the form of a seven-membered 
open chain, the one substituent and six nuclear carbon atoms of 
the original aromatic molecule. 

Chemical Characteristics of Nucleus and Side-chain in Aro- 
matic Compounds . — ^Aliphatic chains, and also single groups con- 
taining carbon, when attached to a nuclear atom of a ring com- 
pound, are knowm as side-chains. Thus the molecules of toluene 
(methylbenzene) and cumene (isopropylbenztme ) each contain 
one side-chain, while that of mesitylene (x-trimethylbenzenc) con- 
tains three. The substituent radical, -NH CO-CH.,. of acetanilide, 
CJL-NHCO-CHa, also is called a side-chain; hut the term does 
not asually comprise simple groups which do not contain carbon, 
such as -NO3, -SOaH, -OH and -NH#. Side-chains attached 
to the nucleus by carbon atoms may be oxidized to carboxyl, 
-COOH: thus o-xylcne.CaH«(CHn)», upon oxidation yields suc- 
cessively o-toluic acid, C«H4(CH,,)-C(K)H, and o-phthalic acid, 
CJH4(COOH)a; while the isomeric ethylbenzene, C«Hr.-CHB-CHa, 
yields only benzoic acid, CJL-COOH. The basicity of the final 
aromatic acid obtained upon oxidation thus indicates the number 
of carbon-linked side-chains in the original molecule. Moreover, 
halogen atoms present in the side-chains are removed in the oxida- 
tion, while nuclear halogen atoms remain; for example, benzyl 
chloride, CaHaCHbCI, oxidizes to benzoic acid, while the iso- 
meric o-chlorotoluenc, Cl CJH[4 CHi,, yields o-chlorobenzoic acid, 
CICILCOOH. 

In mixed aliphatic-aromatic compoufuls, like toluene, 
CHa CnHf., the aliphatic side-chains retain the characters of their 
class, while the benzenoid nuclei retain their aromatic protx?rties. 
Thus toluene is readily oxidized to benzoic acid, as stated above, 
the aromatic residue remaining unattacked. Nitric and .sulphuric 
acids, on the other hand, affect only the nucleus, producing 0- and 
^-nitrotoluenes, CHB C«H*.NOa, and 0- and ^-tolucne-sulphonic 
acids, CHa*CnH4SO;,H, by the u.sual processes of substitution. 
Chlorination may result in the formation of derivatives substi- 
tuted either in the aromatic nucleus or in the aliphatic side-chain. 
The former substitution occurs more readily, o- and ^-chloru- 
toluencs, CHs-CuHi'Cl, being produced; while the latter substitu- 
tion, which needs an elevation in temperature or other auxiliary, 
yields benzyl chloride, CJd,rC‘Ht,Cl, bcnzal chloride, CnUB-CHCla, 
and benzotrichloride, CflHf. CClfl. 

Halogen atoms in the side-chain are very reactive, resembling 
in this respect the halogen atoms of alkyl halides ; nuclear halogen 
atoms, on the contrary, arc normally unreactivc. Thus, btmzyl 
chloride, CJHrCHvCl is readily hydrolyzed by acjueous alkali, 
forming benzyl alcohol, ClJi^ CHaOH ; but the isomeric rhloro- 
loluenes, CH.rCflH4CI, are unaffected by this treatment. Further 
differences become apparent when various other typical aliphatic 
and aromatic derivatives are compared. The introduction of hy- 
droxyl groups into the benzene nucleus gives rise to compounds 
gcncrically named phenols, which, although resembling the ali- 
phatic alcohols in their origin, differ from these substances in their 
increased chemical activity and their acid nat ure. Structurally, the 
phenols resemble the tertiary alcohols, since the hydroxyl group is 
linked to a carbon atom which is united to other carbon atoms by 
its three remaining valencies; hence on oxidation, instead of yield- 
ing corresponding aldehydes, ketones or acid.s, they undergo nu- 
clear fission, as indicated above. 

The amines, or amino-compounds, also exhibit striking differ- 
ences. In the aliphatic series these compounds may be formed 
directly from the alkyl halides and ammonia, but in the benzene 
series this reaction is impossible unless the nuclear halogen atom 
be weakened by the presence of other substituents; e.g.^ nitro- 
groups. Thus, primary aromatic amines are usually prepared by 
reducing nitro-compounds, nitrobenzene, for example, yielding ani- 
line, CA'NHt, in this way; intermediate reduction products, 
known as azox>^- and azo-compounds (q v.), may also be prepared 
from aromatif nitro-compounds. Primary aromatic amines differ 
fundamentally from primary aliphatic amines in giving the impor- 
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tant diazo-reaction with nitrous acid {see Diazo-compounds). I of carbdn dioxide, M. Gomberg (1900) obtained a substance 


Moreover, whilst methylamine, dimiethylamine and trimethylamine 
increase in basicity with the introduction of successive methyl 
groups, the opposite effect is observed upon introducing succes- 
sive aromatic groups, such as the phenyl group, C«Hr.— . For in- 
stance, aniline (phenylamine), diphenylamine, (C6H8)aNH, and 
triphenylamine, (CoH6)aN, are in decreasing order of basicity, the 
last-named substance being insoluble even in strong mineral acids. 
Mixed aromatic-aliphatic amines, both secondary and tertiary, arc 
more strongly basic than the pure aromatic amines, and less basic 
than the true aliphatic compounds; e.g., aniline, C«Hn-NHs, mono- 
methylaniline CJHR-NH-CHa, and di-methylaniline, CeHr.-N(CHa)8, 
are in increasing order of basicity. These pbservations may be 
summarized by saying that the benzene nucleus is more negative 
in character than the alkyl or other aliphatic radicals. In agree- 
ment with this conclusion, benzoic acid, CaHo^COOH, is a much 
stronger acid than acetic acid, CH.rCOOH. 

As a general rule, homologues and mono-derivatives of benzene 
react more readily than the parent hydrocarbon with substituting 
agents; for example, phenol is converted into tribromophenol by 
the action of bromine water, and into nitrophenols by dilute nitric 
acid. Similar activity characterizes aniline. As already pointed 
out, not only does the substituent group modify the readiness 
with which the derivative is attacked, but it exerts also an orien- 
tating influence which determines the position of the further 
substitution. 

Homolofnucs of Benzene . — The following homologous formulae 
are obtained by the progressive addition of the usual increment, 
CHa, to the molecular formula for benzene. The isomerism here 
indicated may readily be deduced from the foregoing discussion: 

CoH« Benzene (b.p. 80 4® C). 

CtHs Toluene or methylbenzene (b.p. 110°). 

ChHiu Xylenes or dimethylbenzenes (3); ethylbenzene. 

Ci*H, 2 Trimethylbenzenes (3); methylethylbenzenes (3); pro- 
pylbcnzene; isopropylbenzene (cymene). 

C,.Hj 4 Tetramethylbenzenes (3); />-methylisopropylbcnzene 
(cymene); etc. 

All four isomeridcs of the formula CMw occur, like benzene and 
toluene, in coal-tar; 0-, fw- and />-xylene boil at 142®, 139® and 
138°, respectively, and ethylbenzene at 136®. Mesitylene or 
.r-trimethylbenzene (b.p, 165®), also occurs in coal-tar. Cymene 
(b.p. 175°) is found in the essential oils of various species of 
eucalyptus and other plants; hexahydrocymenc (menthane or ter- 
pane), is the parent compound of the majority of the 

terpenes (q.v.) and camphors (q.v.), and thus cymene is formed 
when ordinary camphor is dehydrated with phosphorus pentoxidc 
and when pinene is heated with iodine. All these homologous 
hydrocarbons resemble benzene and toluene in their general 
character, and readily undergo nitration, sulphonation and halo- 
genation. 

Aromatic Radicals . — Among the aromatic radicals which occur 
commonly in the molecules of mononuclear aromatic compounds 
are the following: Phenyl, CnHs-, often abbreviated to Ph: ben- 
zoyl (Bz), C«Hr. CO-; benzyl, CttHr.-CHd-; benzylidene or benzal, 
C0H5 CH* ; phcnylene, — CrtHi — . Generically, aromatic radicals, 
or aryl radicals, are denoted by the s>Tnbol Ar, and aliphatic 
radicals by R. Mixed aromatic-aliphatic radicals, like benzyl, are 
sometimes called dphyl radicals. 

Polycyclic Benzene Derivatives. — The ring-systems of poly- 
cyclic or multinuclear compounds may be either distinct or con- 
densed; nuclei of the latter type possess one or more of the 
ring-atoms in common. 

Distinct Nuclei.’-^Tht simplest compound of the first type is 
diphenyl, CeHs-CeHc, a crystalline hydrocarbon (m.p. 71® C) which 
may be prepared from sodium and iodobenzene in ether (Fittig^s 
reaction). Diphenylmethane (m.p. 26®), (CeH^^CHs, and tru 
phenylmethane (m.p. 92®), (C^n^sCH., are formed when benzene 
interacts with methylene cUoride and chloroform, respectively, 
in presence of aluminium chloride (Friedel and Crafts’ reaction); 
tetraphenylmethane, (C«H6)4C, also is known. 

In attempting to prepmre hexaphenylcthane by treating tri- 
pbenylbromomethane with finely divided silver in an atmosphere 


which differed markedly from the hydrocarbons just mentioned 
and from hexamethylethane, (CHa)aC-C(CH 8 ) 8 . It combined with 
iodine, forming triphenyliodomethane (CJSrOsCI, and behaved 
generally as an unsaturated substance. It was eventually ac- 
cepted as triphenylmethyl, C(C 6 H 6 )a, in which the non-cyclic car- 
bon atom is tervalent. The existence of this exceptional deriva- 
tive has been ascribed to a “steric dissociation” of hexaphenyl- 
ethane, the fourth valencies of the ‘^ethane” carbon atoms under- 
going a mechanical disengagement owing to the spatial require- 
ments of their three bulky phenyl groups. A dynamic equilibrium 
of the following nature appears to be set up when the sub- 
stance is dissolved in fused naphthalene: 2(CeHo)aC?=±(C«Ha)aC- 
C(CeHf.)a. Tridiphenylmethyl, C(C8H4*C«Hr.)a, and several similar 
compounds have also been prepared. 

Condensed Nuclei . — The three important coal-tar hydrocar- 
bons, naphthalene, anthracene and phenanthrene, have been as- 
signed molecular structures which result from the fusion of ben- 
zene rings; although they are not homologues of benzene, they 
show the general aromatic behaviour characteristic of the ben- 
zene nucleus. The molecule of naphthalene, Ci„Hr, is usually 
represented as consisting of two benzene rings having a pair of 
adjacent carbon atoms in common ; while the molecular structures 
of the pair of isomeric hydrocarbons, anthracene and phenan- 
threnc, CuHi», are formed from three benzene nuclei. The discus- 
sion will be confined in this place mainly to the structure of these 
compounds; further information concerning their properties, reac- 
tions and derivatives will be found under the individual headings. 

Naphthalene occurs in coal-tar to the extent of about 5%, and 
is the most abundant of the important primaries. It is the parent 
compound of a large number of purely synthetic dyes, and also 
of synthetic indigotin. It was isolated from coal-tar by Kidd, in 
1820, and its composition was established by Faraday, in 1826. 
In 1866, the year following the publication of Kekule’s theory 
of the benzene ring, E. Erlenmeyer, Sr., proposed for naphthalene 
a structure (I.) consisting of two “ortho-condensed” benzene 
nuclei, with two common carbon atoms. Since naphthalene yields 
o-phthalic acid upon oxidation, its molecule must contain at least 
one benzene ring; and according to Erlenmeyer’s formula, either 
of the benzene rings (a) or {b), may undergo oxidative fission 
to yield this product : 

HOOc['y ' yCOOH 

<?-Phthalic (I.) Erlenmeyer's t>-Phthalic 

acid formula for acid 

naphthalene 

Shortly after Erlenmeyer s suggestion had been made, Gracbe 
established the symmetry of the naphthalene nucleus, and showed 
that whichever half of the molecule be oxidized o-phthalic acid 
results. Similarly, a-nitronaphthalene, CioHt-NOs, formed by the 
action of strong nitric acid on the hydrocarbon, yields nitro-o- 
phthalic acid upon oxidation. The nitro-group, entering either of 
the rings (a) or (6), serves to distinguish that ring from the 
other; assuming the group to enter (a), it is obviously (6) which 
then undergoes disruptive oxidation. If, however, the nitro-group 
be reduced to the amino-group prior to this oxidation, the result- 
ing a-naphthylamine, C10H7 NH2, yields o-phthalic acid when 
oxidized; in this instance it is the second nucleus (6), distin- 
guished by its non-substitution, which survives in the product. 
Thus the naphthalene molecule contains two potential benzene 
nuclei, having two adjacent carbon atoms in common: 


NOj NO3 NH, 



Nitro-o-phthalic a-Nitronaph- a-Naphthyl- o-Phthalic 
aad. thalene amine add 


The fundamental character of the naphthalene nucleus has been 
confirmed by a number of syntheses. Thus, the vapour of 
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phenylbutylene dibromide yields naphthalene when passed over 
lime at a faint red beat (Aronheim, 1873): 


from the centric hypothesis were advanced by Bamberger (III.) 
and Armstrong (IV.); 


CH, 




yCHBr 
CH,Br 
Phenylbutylene 
dibromidc 


CH 

Naphthalene 


2HBr + H,. 


For all ordinary purposes it is sufficient to represent the naph- 
thalene molecule by the double hexagon (II.); in order to facili- 
tate nomenclature, the carbon atoms carrying hydrogen atoms are 
then numbered and lettered as shown below: 






(II.) Abbreviated formula 
for naphthalene 




Mono-substitution derivatives of naphthalene can thus exist in 
two isomeric modifications, depending upon whether or not sub- 
stitution occurs on an atom adjacent to one of the two carbon 
atoms common to both rings: a-derivatives are produced by 
substitution in one of the equivalent positions, i, 4, 5 or 8; 
/^-derivatives by substitution in one of the second set of equiva- 
lent positions, 2, 3, 6 or 7. Orientation of such derivatives can 
often be accomplished by oxidation to the corresponding sub- 
stituted (?-phthaiic acid. Substituted naphthalenes of the types 
CH»HflX2 and CioHoXY may exist in 10 and 14 isomeric modifica- 
tions, respectively. If the two substituents are attached to adja- 
cent carbon atoms in the same ring, the derivative bears a general 
chemical resemblance to ortho-disubstituted benzenes. Some of 
the characteristics of the latter compounds, particularly the 
ability to participate in further ring-closures, are shown also by 
the so-called ^en*-derivatives, which contain substituents in the 
I, 8- or 4, 5 -positions. 

Since, as already indicated, Kekule’s formula affords an inade- 
quate interpretation of the benzene molecule, it is not surprising 
that Erlenmeyer's derived formula fails to express the complete 
chemical behaviour of naphthalene. Indeed, the naphthalene 
molecule, like that of benzene, is probably capable of passing 
through a series of closely related structural phases. Erlenrpcyer’s 
fonnula explains the decompositions and syntheses of naphthalene 
derivatives, and accounts satisfactorily for the observed isomer- 
ism; but although naphthalene is more reactive than benzene, 
its chemical character is not in keeping with the presence of five 
double linkings in the molecule. According to Bamberger, the 
molecule is aromatic but not benzenoid; however, by the reduc- 
tion of one ring, the other assumes a true benzenoid character. 
Thus, / 3 -naphthol yields alicyclic tetrahydro-/ 3 -naphthol upon re- 
duction; and this substance, in which the hydroxyl group is at- 
tached to the reduced ring, closely resembles the alcoholic i-/ 3 -hy- 
droxyethyl-2-ethylbenzene. Upon reducing a-naphthol, the hy- 
drogen atoms enter the non-substituted ring, and the resulting 
aromatic tetrahydro-a-naphthol resembles the phenolic j -hy- 
droxy-2, 3 -diethylbenzene : 


CH* 


CHOH 


CH, 


CH, 

|/\|/^CH,OH 

CH, 


<»c-Tctrahvdro- i-/ 3 -Hydroxyethyl- 
/ 3 -naphthol 2-ethylbenzcne 


H,C OH H,C OH 



ar-Tctrahydro- i-Hydroxy-2, 
a-naphthol 3-diethylbcn- 
zene 


Analogous relationships hold for the corresponding amino-com- 
pounds. 

In order to account for these peculiarities, formulae derived 



(III.) Bam- (IV.) Arm- 

bcrger’s centric strong’s centric 
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Tetrahydronaphthaleiie and 
<ir-letrahyclro-a-naphthol 
(after Bamberger) 


Bamberger’s formula represents the molecule as containing a 
monocyclic nucleus of ten carbon atoms, which, however, is 
capable of facile transition into the t)r///o-condensed bicyclic 
system. When, as in the formation of naphthalene tetrachloride 
or 2, 3, 4-tetrahydronaphthalene (tetralin), for example, the 
one ring becomes saturated, the other might be expected to assume 
the normal centric form and become truly benzenoid in character. 
This is so; thus, tetrahydronaphthalene has the character of an 
alkyl benzene, and ur-tetrahydro- a-naphthol that of a phenol, as is 
shown in the diagram above. Bamberger's observations on re- 
duced quinoline derivatives likewi.se point this out, that condensed 
nuclei of this type are not benzenoid, but pos.sess an individual 
character; this disappears, however, when the molecule is reduced. 
Armstrong’s formula (IV.) obviates the necessity of postulating 
the existence of a ten-membered ring, by assuming that one of the 
affinities of each of the two central carbon atoms common to the 
two rings acts into both rings. This assumption represents a 
deviation from the ordinary views of valency and affinity, but 
the symbol harmonizes with the fact that the two rings are in 
complete sympathy, the one responding to every change made in 
the other. 

Other structural repre.scntations have been based upon Dewar's 
formula for benzene. Thiele's theory of partial valencies applies 
to the naphthalene molecule with a considerable degree of suc- 
cess. According to this theory, the molecule of naphthalene, un- 
like that of benzene, does not neces.sarily present a closed con- 
jugated system. Thiele’s formula (Vo) indicates open partial 
valencies in two of the four pm'-positions. The formula thus gives 
expression to the fact that naphthalene differs notably from ben- 
zene in the ease with which it forms additive compounds; more- 
over, the additive process sets in at the a-positions. Another 
phase of the molecule is possibly represented by an alternative 
formula (V^), al.so ba.sed upon Thiele’s theory: 


I) II (I 


: 1 (I 


(Va) (V6) 

Formulae for naphthalene, based 
upon Thiele’s theory 


When naphthalene is reduced with sodium in boiling alcoholic 
solution it yields 1, 4-dihydronaphthalene, a substance which pos- 
se.sses all the unsaturated characteristics of ethylene. This re- 
sult is completely in accord with formula Va. The constitution 
of the dihydronaphthalene is shown by its oxidation to 
o-phenylenediacetic acid : 


I) ( (I 


^^/CH.COOH 

!,! i 1 . ^ I I 

''x/^CHrCOOH 


Naphthalene, 1, 4-Dihydronapb 
CioH, thalene, CioIIio 


/)-Phenylenediacetic 

acid 


Further reduction yields i, 2, 3, 4-tetrahydronaphthalene, and 
finally dccahydronaphthalene (decalin, q.v.)^ CioHm, a fully satu- 
rated hydrocarbon, whose molecule contains two ortho-condensed 
cyclohexane rings. 
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As a rule, naphthalene 3deld6 mainly a-derivatives in substitu- 
tion reactions; e,g,f when it is chlorinated or nitrated; when it 
is sulphonated, however, the a-derivative predominates at 8o° C 
and the ^-derivative at 160° C. Substitution in the aromatic 
nucleus of i, 2, 3, 4-tetrahydronaphthalene, on the contrary, fur- 
nishes a mixture of the a- and jS-dcrivatives in which the latter 
often predominate. The derivatives of naphthalene resemble 
broadly those of benzene in their general beliaviour. Thus, the 
naphthols exhibit the acidic character of phenols; the naphthyl- 
amines may be diazotized like aniline, etc.; and the naphtha- 
quinones are very similar to the benzoquinones. Moreover, halo- 
gen atoms attached directly to the nucleus, although more reactive 
than in the benzene series, are stable towards hot aqueous alkalis. 

Anthracene, CiJiwf forms from about o- 2 S-o- 4 S% of coal-tar. 
It is the basis of many artificial dyes and also of synthetic ali- 
zarin. According to Graebe and Liebermann’s formula (L), the 
anthracene molecule is composed of three ortho-condensed . six- 
membered nuclei, the medial ring (which contains a para-linkage) 
being fatty in character, while the lateral rings are benzenoid. 
This formula represents adequately the syntheses, decompositions 
and general chemical behaviour of anthracene, but it should 
probably be regarded as one phase of a dynamic system which 
embraces formulae (II.) and (HI.)* The last of these is some- 
times called the “ortho-quinonoid” formula. A centric formula 
also has been advanced by Bamberger. 


/\/\/% 


(I.) Graebe and Lieber- 
mann’s formula for 
anthracene 


/\/\/\ 

■\AA/ 

(ii.) 


/\/%/\ 



(III.) 


According to Armstrong, one lateral ring is centric, while the 
remaining lateral ring and the medial ring are ethenoid. The 
fundamental nature of the anthracene nucleus is evident from the 
synthesis of dihydroanlhracene ; this compound, which results 
when O'bromobenzyl bromide is condensed in presence of sodium, 
may be oxidized to anthracene : 



/ CH2iBr zNa Hr k 


br zNa BriHiC/ 


o-Bromobcnzyl bromide 
(2 niols.) 


CHj 

/\/^ 



CHj 

Dihydroanthra- 


Anthracene 



The abbreviated representation of anthracene, with the accepted 
numbering and lettering of the carbon atoms, is indicated below. 
These representations show that three isomeric monosubstitution 
compounds are possible, together with a considerable variety of 
disubstitution products: 
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Anthraquinone 


When anthracene is reduced with sodium and alcohol, the medial 
ring is attacked with the formation of dihydroanthracene, men- 
tioned above. Nitric acid attacks the molecule at the same points, 
yielding anthraquinone, the parent compound of alizarin and 
many other dyes. 

Phenanthrene, CuH,o, is an isomeride of anthracene. It is not 
oxidized so readily as anthracene, but with chromic acid it yields 
phenanthraquinone and then diphenic acid: 


OC CO HOOC COOH 



Phenanthrene Phenanthraquinone Diphenic acid 


Both hydrogen (in presence of catalysts) and bromine yield addi- 
tive compounds, namely, 9, xo-dihydrophenanthrene, Ci4Hit, and 
phenanthrene 9, lo-dibromide, Ci^ioBry; the 9, io-'‘bridge” is 
thus the most reactive grouping in the molecule. Phenanthrene 
has found no important technical application, but interest is lent 
to the substance through the occurrence of the phenanthrene 
nucleus in the molecules of certain opium alkaloids, (9.V.), includ- 
ing morphine. 

The fraction of coal-tar boiling above 360® contains a number 
of still more complex hydrocarbons, including pyrene, C,«Hio, 
chrysene, CisHia, and picene, C22HU, the molecules of which are 
obtained structurally through the fusion of four, four and five 
benzene nuclei, respectively. Retene, or methylisopropylphenan- 
threne, C,hH, 8, occurs in certain fossil resins. Condensed hydro- 
carbon nuclei which are partly aromatic in character result from 
the union of benzene rings with rings derived from cycloparaffins 
or cyclo-olefines; instances of such nuclei are provided by indene, 
hydrindene and fluorene (vide infra). From the large variety of 
hydrocarbons possessing nuclei which are wholly or partly aro- 
matic in character, an immense number of derivatives may be 
obtained, since the hydrogen atoms may be substituted in the 
many ways which have been outlined. 

Alicyclic Compounds* Monocyclic Derivatives . — ^As already 
pointed out, alicyclic compounds may be subdivided into cyclo- 
paraffins and cyclo-olefines and their derivatives. Substances of 
these types containing six carbon atoms in the nucleus are particu- 
larly important, and are sometimes classified under the sep>arate 
heading of hydroaromatic compounds. In general, the cyclo- 
paraffins closely resemble the open-chain paraffins, while the 
cyclo-olefines are similar to the open-chain olefinic compounds. 

The cycloparaffins, polymethylenes or cyclanes, are saturated 
cyclic hydrocarbons of the general formula Cm H#m, or (CHg)n, in 
which n may be any integer from 3 to about i8. Theoretically, 
the first member of the series is ethylene, HjC—CHa, in which the 
double bond may be regarded as a two-membered ring. Cyclo- 
paraffins containing five or six atoms in the nucleus are sometimes 
called naphthenes. The simple cycloparafiins and their derivatives 
have no marked technical importance, although naphthenes are 
found in natural petroleum, particularly in the Caucasian variety. 
The terpenes and camphors, however, most of which are derived 
from ^-methylisopropylcyclohexane (menthane or terpane), form 
a special group of outstanding importance, by reason of their 
abundant occurrence in essential oils and other natural products 
(See Terpenes; Camphors). The formulae of some typical 
cycloparaffins are appended, the last three being naphthenes: 
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CH 
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Cyclohexane 


The unsaturated members of the series, or cyclo-olefines, are 
named on the Genevan system, in which the suffix, -ane, is replaced 
by -ene, -diene, -triene, etc., according to the number of double 
linkages, the position of the latter being indicated by the numerals 
following Baeyer’s symbol, A. The compounds represented be- 
low may thus be termed, respectively, i -methyl- A*-® cyclohexa- 
diene and A‘=^ cyclooctadiene: 


CH • 6h 

CH,-C/ ^CH 

CHfCH, 

6 S 


1234 

CH:CHCH,CHj 

8765 


An alicyclic ring is often denoted by the prefix ac-. 

It was long supposed that the simplest ring obtainable contained 
six atoms of cart>on; so that the discovery by Freund, in 1882, of 
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cyclopropane aroused an interest which was enhanced by the novel 
chemical properties of the new hydrocarbon. With bromine, it 
combines less readily than the isomeric propylene, CHa CHiCHa, 
but it is easily converted by hydrogen bromide into n-propyl 
bromide, CHs-CHs-CHaBr. The separation in this manner of car- 
bon atoms united by single affinities was unprecedented at that 
time, but a similar behaviour has since been noticed in derivatives 
of cyclopropane, the ring being very susceptible to fission. Cyclo- 
butane and its derivatives are rather more stable, and the nuclei 
containing five and six carbon atoms are very stable, showing 
little tendency to form open-chain compounds under ordinary 
conditions. 

Baeyer has explained these variations in stability with consider- 
able success by a purely mechanical hypothesis known as the 
“strain’’ or ^ Spannungs'* theory (1885). Assuming the four 
valencies of the carbon atom to be directed from the centre of a 
regular tetrahedron towards its four corners, the angle between any 
two valencies is 109° 28'. According to the strain theory, the 
valencies undergo deflection in the formation of carbon rings, and 
the tension thus introduced may be deduced from a comparison of 
the tetrahedral angle with the new angle. The amount of the 
deflection is regarded as a measure of the reactivity, or instability, 
of the ring. Thus, the extraordinary reactivity of ethylene is 
attributed to the circumstance that the distortion is here a 
maximum, since, if deflected into parallelism, each valency will be 
drawn out of its original position through 54® 44'. The values in 
other cases are calculable from the formula -iCa— 109® 28'), 
where a is the internal angle of the regular polygon contained by 
.sides equal in number to the number of carbon atoms in the ring. 
The displacements for various polymethylenes are given below: 

Tri- Tetra- ]*enta- Hexa- Hepta- Octa- 
-24“ 44' -9“ 44' -o® 44' 16' +9® 33' +1^" 46' 

The general behaviour of the several types of saturated homo- 
cyclic systems is certainly in accordance with this conception. 
It is found, for example, that the most stable of the above ring- 
systems are those containing five or six carbon atoms; a slight 
inward displacement is indicated for the fivc-membered ring and 
a somewhat larger outward displacement for the six-membered 
ring. It is, therefore, noteworthy that when benzene is reduced 
with hydriodic acid it is converted into a mixture of cyclohexane 
and methylcyclopentane ; many other conversions of six-carbon 
rings into five-carbon rings have also been recorded. Similar con- 
siderations apply to heterocyclic rings; thus the 7 -lactones, con- 
taining four carbon atoms and one oxygen atom in the ripg, are 
more stable than the 5 -lactones, which contain an additional 
carbon atom in the ring. 

The strain hypothesis has been modified by J. F. Thorpie and 
C. K. Ingold. ‘Tt has, for instance, been calculated that whilst 
the natural inclination of two (carbon to carbon) valencies of a 
carbon atom carrying two hydrogen atoms is 115-3®, this inclina- 
tion becomes depressed to 109-5® when the hydrogen atoms are 
replaced by groups such as methyl, which require a larger share of 
the space surrounding the carbon nucleus. This attachment of 
two methyl groups to carbon atoms involved in a 3-, 4-, or 
5-membered ring considerably augments the stability of the struc- 
ture, whilst if the ring contained six or seven carbon atoms a 
diminution in stability would result.” (Thorpe, Chemistry in the 
Twentieth Century, London, 1924, p. 96.) 

The limiting number of atoms which can be associated in a 
carbocyclic system by single valencies has not yet been deter- 
mined. Large rings, containing up to about 30 carbon atoms, are 
difficult of access; but once formed they are just as stable as 
the Cg- and C«-8ystems. This striking fact finds an explanation in 
the Sachse-Mohr theory of strainless rings, according to which the 
strain in large polymethylene rings may be relieved by a twisting 
into a multiplanar configuration. Thus, according to Mohr (i9i&)> 
an indication of the existence of two strainless forms of the cyclo- 
hexane ring is to be found in the occurrence of two stable isomeric 
modifications of decahydronaphthal^, formed by the fusion of 
two such lings ^Annual Reports on the Progress of Chemistry, 
^926). 


No isomerism occurs in the monosubstitution derivatives, but 
ordinary position isomerism exists in the di- and poly-substitution 
compounds. Stereoisomerism (see Stereochemistry) also may 
occur, since the two atoms or groups attached to each saturated 
nuclear carbon atom are disposed, respectively, above and below 
the plane of the ring. The simplest examples are the dibasic acids : 
these yield a efr- (malenoid) form and a tratis- (fumaroid) form. 
Such stereoisomerides may be depicted (Aschan) by representing 
the plane of the carbon atoms of the ring as a straight line. Thus, 
for the dicarboxylic acids (X = COOH ) the possibilities are repre- 
sented as follows: 

Cis: X X Trans: X and X 

X X 


The trans-compound, being usually asymmetric, is in such in- 
stances capable of existing in enantiomorphous forms, as indicated 
in the diagram. For example, /ra/w-hexahydrophthalic acid, 
C6 Hio(COOH) 2, has been resolved into dextro- and laevo-rotatory 
modifications; the rw-acid is symmetrical and unrcsolvable. 

Hydrocarbons may be obtained from the dihalogen paraffins by 
the action of sodium or zinc dust, provided that the halogen atoms 
are not attached to the same or to adjacent carbon atoms (Freund, 
1882; W. H. Perkin, Jr., 1888): 


CHaCHaBr 

I + 

CHa-CHaBr 

Tetramethylcne dibromide. 


2 Na 


CII2CII2 

I I + 

CIIiC'Hi 


2 NaBr 


Cyclobutane 


They may be prepared also by the action of hydriodic acid on 
benzene hydrocarbons {vide supra ) ; by passing the vapour of 
benzene hydrocarbons over finely divided nickel at 180-250® C 
(Sabatier and Sendcrens); from hydrazines of the type 
CoHsiv-i-NH-NHz, by oxidation with alkaline potassium ferricya- 
nide (Kijner); and from semicarbazoncs of the corresi>onding 
cyclic ketones, by reduction. Unsaturated hydrocarbons of the 
series may be prepared by the elimination of water or halogen 
acid from the corresponding alcohols or halogen derivatives. Pure 
cyclobutene has been made by distilling the quaternary ammonium 
hydroxide of aminocyclobutane. 

The boiling points of successive cycloparaffins, from cyclopro- 
pane to cyclononane, are —35®, 11°, 49°, 81®, 117®, 146® and 
171® C. The boiling points and specific gravities of these hydro- 
carbons are higher than the constants for the corresponding open- 
chain olefines or paraffins. Cyclohexane, C^Hia, is an important 
constituent of Caucasian petroleum; it may be prepared by the 
catalytic hydrogenation of pure benzene. It is oxidized by nitric 
acid to adipic acid, and is converted by chlorine to monochloro- 
cyclohexane ; the latter derivative yields tetrahydrobenzene 
(b.p. 84®) when treated with alkalis. Aminocyclohexane is funda- 
mentally similar to the primary hexylamines. Cyclopentadecane, 
CirHao, and cycloheptadecane, CuH,*, prepared by reducing the 
semicarbazoncs of the corresponding cyclic ketones, melt at 61® 
and 65®, respectively. 

Of the cyclo-olefines, cyclopen tadiene, CgH, (b.p. 41®), occurs 
in crude coal-tar benzene. Owing to the peculiar reactivity of its 
methylene group, this substance condenses readily with aldehydes 
and ketones, acetone, for example, yielding the intensely coloured 
hydrocarbon, dimethylfulvene: — 


CH==CH CII=CII Cl la 

I ^CH, + OC(CH,), HjO + j yc 

CH=CH cn=-c;n cn, 

Cyclopentadiene Acetone Dimethylfulvene 

Cyclohexene or tetrahydrobenzene, CeHio, boils at 84® (vide 
supra), while and A*'^-cyclohexaffiene (the isomeric dihy- 
drobenzenes, CeHtf), boil at 81-82® C. 

Cycloheptatriene (tropilidene), CtHh, may be prepared from 
cycloheptanone; it is also a degradation product of cocaine and 
atropine (see Aekaloids). A* =^-Cyclo-octadiene, CJHia, has been 
prepared from the alkaloid, ^-pelleticrine, by exhaustive methyla- 
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tion. Cyclo-octatetrene, CJH», is interesting by reason of the fact 
that it displays no aromatic characteristics, although the nucleus 
possesses a system of alternating single and double bonds; this 
evidence was adduced by Willstatter (1911) in favour of the 
centric constitution for benzene. Mention may also be made of 
C. Harries’ unsubstantiated suggestion of a cyclo-octadiene ring 
as the possible structural basis of the molecule of caoutchouc, the 
hydrocarbon of rubber, whose properties show that its molecular 
structure is more complex than its empirical formula indicates. 

Alcohols are obtained from the corresponding halogen com- 
pounds by the action of moist silver oxide or silver acetate and 
acetic acid; by the reduction of cyclic ketones with metallic 
sodium ; by passing the vapours of monohydric phenols, in admix- 
ture with hydrogen, over finely divided nickel; by the reduction of 
cyclic esters with sodium and alcohol ; and by the addition of the 
elements of water to unsaturated cyclic hydrocarbons, on boiling 
with dilute acids. 

Cyclohexanol or hexahydrophenol, CHuOH (b.p. 160 5® C), 
is readily prepared by the catalytic hydrogenation of phenol in 
presence of finely divided nickel at 1 50° C. It reacts with hydrogen 
bromide to yield monobromocyclohexane (b.p. 162®), and under- 
goes dehydration to tetrahydrobenzene when heated with oxalic 
acid. Quinitol ( cyclohexane- 1 :4-diol or hexahydroquinone) 
C«Hi„(OH )a, results when cyclohexane- 1 :4-dione (/>-diketohexa- 
methylene) is reduced with sodium amalgam; it exists in cis- and 
trans- forms (m.p. 102® and 139°). Quercitol, or cyclohexanei^en- 
tol, C«H7(OH)r., occurs in acorns; it is optically active, forms 
colourless prisms (m.p. 234®), and has a sweet taste. Inositol, or 
cyclohexanehexol, C«H«(OH)o, is widely distributed in plants and 
animals. Like the structurally isomeric hexoscs, it has a sweet 
taste. Although it possesses no carbon atom which is asymmetric 
in the ordinary sense, it is capable of displaying optical activity in 
the amorphous condition. Anhydrous d (or /) -inositol melts at 
246®, d/-inositol at 253®, and an internally compensated form at 
225 ^ 

The aldehydes, of which comparatively few have been studied 
in this series, are prepared in the usual manner from primary 
alcohols and acids: hexahydrobenzaldehyde, C«Hii‘CHO, and hexa- 
hydro-w-toluic aldehyde, CH.-CHio-CHO, boil at 159® and 176®, 
respectively. 

The ketones are obtained by the dry distillation of the calcium 
salts of dibasic saturated aliphatic acids (Wislicenus, 1893), and 
by synthetic methods from malonic ester, acctoacetic ester, etc. 
{see Aliphatic section). The first method affords satisfactory 
yields of the saturated members up to cycloheptanone ; and cyclo- 
octanone can be obtained in a similar way from thorium azelate in 
a yield of 25%. Owing to their accessibility, the.se ketones have 
been utilized largely in the preparation of other derivatives in this 
group. Cyclobutanone, (CH2 )mCO, boils at 100®, and cyclopen- 
tanone, (CH2)4CO, at 129®. Cyclohexanone, or ketohexamethylene, 
(CH2)r.CO, is prepared by distilling calcium pimelate or by oxidiz- 
ing cyclohexanol, to which it is readily reduced. It oxidizes to 
adipic acid, and may be acetylated, owing to its tautomeric rela- 
tionship to A'-tetrahydrophenol. Cyclohexanone boils at 155®, 
and cycloheptanone (suberone) (CH2)oCO, at 180® C. 

Apart from their existence in a few naturally occurring sub- 
stances {v, inf,), alicyclic rings with from 10 to about 30 carbon 
atoms are accessible only by vacuum distillation of the thorium 
salts of the above-mentioned acids (Ruzicka, 1926). The resulting 
ketones, from cyclododecanone, (CH2),,CO, to cyclo-octadeca- 
none (CHo)nCO, are solids, the melting-points of the successive 
members being 59®, 32®, p®, 63®, 56®, 63® and 71® C. These 
ketones possess characteristic odours, and cyclopentadecanone 
(“exaltone”), (CftOuCO, is used as a synthetic substitute for 
musk. Muscone, CioHaoO, the main odoriferous constituent of 
natural musk, is a 2-methylcyclopentadecanone, and civetone of 
the civet cat is A *-cycloheptadecanone, CitH»oO (Ruzicka). 

A great impietus was given the study of polymethylene deriva- 
tives by the important and unexpected observation made by W. H. 
Peridn, Jr., in 1883, that ethylene and trimethylene bromides are 
able to react with sodio-acetoacetic ester to fornf tri- and tetra- 
methylene rings: 


CH,Br 

I + Na*C(COO-CiH.)* 
CHsBr 

Ethylene Sodio-malonic 

dlbromide ester 


H,Cv 

aNaBr + | X(C(X) CiH,), 

HjC/ 

Cyclopropane- 1, i-dicarb- 
oxylic ester 


H2C COOH 

hydrolysis ^ | heat 

H2C COOH 


Cyclopropane- 1 , i -dicarb- 
oxylic acid 


H2C 

I^CHCOOH + CO, 
H,C 

Cyclopropanecarboxylic 

acid 


Cyclopropanecarboxylic acid is a colourless oil. The truxillic 
acids, C,hH, 604, are polymerides of cinnamic acid, and they result 
in the hydrolysis of truxilline. Structurally, they are phenyl 
derivatives of cyclobutane. Derivatives of the cyclopentane group 
occur commonly as break-down products of the terpenes and 
camphors (g.v .) ; for example, campholic acid, obtained from ordi- 
nary camphor by hydrolysis, is 1,2,2,3-tetramethylcyclopcntane- 
3-carboxylic acid. Hexahydrobenzoic acid, or cyclohexanecarb- 
oxylic acid, GeHjrCOOH (m.p. 30° C), may be prepared by the 
vigorous reduction of benzoic acid, or by the action of carbon 
dioxide on cyclohexyl magnesium iodide (see Grignard Reagent). 
The naphthenic acids of Caucasian petroleum are probably homo- 
logues of this substance. /-Quinic acid, or hexahydrotetrahydroxy- 
benzoic acid, CnH7(OH)4-COOH, m.p. 162®, is an important sub- 
stance occurring in cinchona bark, coffee beans, sugar beet and 
many other plants. Discovered by Hofmann in cinchona bark, in 
1790, it is a by-product in the manufacture of quinine, and is used 
in pharmacy. At 250® C, it yields the lactone, quinide, which on 
warming with baryta water furnishes optically inactive quinic 
acid. Three hexahydrophthalic acids, or. cyclohexanedi carboxylic 
acids, C0Hio(COOH)a, are known, containing the carboxyl groups 
in the i, 2-, i, 3-, and i, 4-positions, and each exists in cis‘ and 
/rflW5-stereoisomeric forms. The reduced phthalic acids were sub- 
mitted to a detailed examination by Baeyer in his prolonged 
researches (1887-92) on the constitution of benzene, and numer- 
ous acids of the kind are known. Thus, from o-phthalic acid 
(benzene-i, 2-dicarboxylic acid) alone, it has been possible to 
prepare two hexahydrophthalic acids, four tetrahydrophthalic 
acids and eleven dihydrophthalic acids. 

Polycyclic Derivatives. — Alicyclic rings may enter into the 
formation of any of the general polycyclic types which have been 
indicated in discussing polycyclic benzene derivatives. Such rings 
may therefore be associated in various ways with other homocyclic 
rings, which may belong either to the alicyclic or the aromatic 
division; thus, in decahydronaphthalene and tetrahydronaphtha- 
lene (vide supra) an alicyclic ring has undergone ortho-condensa- 
tion with a second alicylic ring and an aromatic ring, resp)ectively. 
Wholly alicyclic derivatives containing two or three condensed 
rings are very numerous in the series of terpenes and camphors 
and their derivatives (q.v.). It will suffice, therefore, in this place 
to consider a few typical polycyclic compounds of mixed aromatic- 
aliphatic type. Among the most important members of this group 
are indene, hydrindene and fluorene (g.v.) : 



Indene, C^Hs Hydrindene, C9H10 Fluorene, Ci#Hio 


Indene (b.p. 178® C) occurs in the “heavy oil” fraction of coal-tar, 
and has also been obtained synthetically. The molecule contains 
a benzene ring ortho-condensed with a cyclopentadiene ring. The 
methylene group, like that of cyclopentadiene itself (vide supra), 
is unusually reactive. Upon reduction, indene passes into hydrin- 
dene (b.p. 176®), the cyclopentadiene ring being thereby converted 
into a cyclopentene ring. Fluorene (m.p. 113®), also in coal-tar, 
has been synthesized by passing diphenybnethane through a red- 
hot tube. The molecule contains two benzene rings condensed with 
a cyclopentadiene ring. The methylene group, owing to its position 
between two unsaturated carbon atoms, possesses an enhanced 
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reactivity: thus, fluorene, like indene, furnishes a potassium deriv- 
ative and undergoes condensation with aldehydes. 

Spirocyclanes and their derivatives possess two alicyclic rings 
having only one carbon atom in common. Such compounds, 
although not of natural occurrence, are interesting stereochemi- 
cally, since the two rings occupy two planes intersecting at right 
angles through the common carbon atom. A single example is 
afforded by spiroheptanedicarboxylic acid (Fecht, 1907) : 

.CH2. yCllf. 

HOOCHC< >C< >CH*COOII 

Bibliography. — J. Read, Text Book of Organic Chemistry (1926), 
pives a general account of the whole subject; B. T. Brooks, The Non- 
Benzenoid Hydrocarbons (1922) alicyclic compounds. (J. Rd.) 

HETEROCYCLIC DIVISION 

The subject of heterocyclic compounds, comprising as it does 
a large group of substances occurring in nature (alkaloids, antho* 
cyans, uric acid, etc.), is one of fundamental importance not only 
from the chemist’s point of view in particular, but from the more 
general aspect having as its object the correlation of phy.sics and 
chemistry with animal and plant metabolism. The synthesis of 
an enormous number of heterocyclic compounds has been accom- 
plished, and these are of importance: (a) because of their identity 
with or relation to natural products, (b) because of some theoreti- 
cal significance as, for example, in showing the mechanism of a 
chemical reaction, and (c) because of some properties that make 
them valuable to humanity, such as drugs, dyes, etc. 

Heterocyclic compounds are distinguished from homocyclic 
compounds in that they contain at least one atom other than 
carbon in the ring. Such atoms may be of a variety of elements, 
but in most cases are nitrogen, oxygen, sulphur or selenium. 

Heterocyclic compounds, like the homocyclic, may also exist 
in the form of fused ring systems, either with homocyclic or with 
other heterocyclic nuclei. Moreover while the fusion of two ben- 
zene nuclei results in naphthalene, the fusion of a benzene and a 
pyridine nucleus may result in either quinoline (g.v,) or isoquino- 
line, and the fusion of two pyridine nuclei may result in several 
isomeric naphthyridines of which the 1 : 8-derivative has recently 
been synthesized. 



Naphthalene Quinoline Isoquinoline 1 :8-Naph- 

thyridine 


The heterocyclic compounds are conveniently classified in two 
distinctive groups: (i) Unsaturated systems which often display 
a high degree of stability and constitute a well characterized class 
exhibiting a close relationship to benzenoid types — generally re- 
ferred to as aromatic in character. (2) Systems resulting from 
ring closure of aliphatic (straight-chain) compounds to which in 
their deportment they display a close analogy and into which 
they are in general convertible by comparatively mild treatment, 
c.g., by hydrolysis. 

Umaturated Heterocyclic Compotindi. — ^Unsaturated het- 
erocyclic compounds often exhibit the characteristics of aro- 
matic types, i.e., they usually possess a high degree of stability 
toward heat, some of them readily withstanding a dull red heat; 
they are difficult to oxidize, and when oxidation does take place it 
is generally attended by complete destruction of the ring; further- 
more, the action of the halogens seldom results in addition com- 
pounds as final products (although these may be formed as in- 
termediates), substitution of hydrogen occurring when reaction 
takes place at all; the action of nitric and sulphuric acids is 
characteristic and results in the production of nitro-compounds 
and sulphonic acids respectively; the action of anhydrous alu- 
minium chloride and an acid-chloride (reaction of Friedel and 
Crafts) frequently results in the formation of ketones; finally, 
such compounds are as a rule not easy to reduce, and when re- 
duction occurs the products behave like aliphatic compounds. 


Aromatic properties have not been observed in three-, four-, 
seven-, or eight-membered rings but are restricted to five- and 
six-membered nuclei. Until the discovery of cyclo-octatetrene by 
Richard Willstatter, it was generally assumed that the presence 
of a series of alternate single and double bonds in a ring resulted 
in mutual saturation, with the consequent appearance of the 
aromatic properties. On this theory various formulae were ascribed 
to the benzene ring which were equally applicable to hetero- 
cyclic nuclei. Among the more recent developments the theory 
of the aromatic sextet of electrons has gained considerable favour. 
This theory does not attempt to account for the double bonds, but 
assumes that the union of two members of the ring requires only 
one pair of electrons, so that there is a pair of electrons unac- 
counted for by each conventional double bond, making in all 
three pairs or a sextet. It is admitted that the reasons for the 
stability of this system are not clearly understood, but neverthe- 
less the view is a convenient one and generally applicable to the 
entire class of compounds which exhibit the aromatic charac- 
teristics. In cyclo-octatetrene the four double bonds contribute 
more than the required sextet of electrons and the substance 
behaves like an unsaturated aliphatic compound. The same is 
true of cyclobutadiene (except that there is a deficit of two 
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electrons here), whereas in pyridine the conditions for the 
aromatic sextet are fulfilled. The extension of this hypothesis 
to the 7-py rones, furanes and thiophens follows, since the oxygen 
atom in the former is no longer neutral but acquires basic prop- 
erties, with consequent ability to form stable salts and hence to 
supply the needed two electrons for the aromatic sextet. 
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The application of the above-mentioned hypothesis to the pyr- 
roles, isoxazoles, oxazoles, pyrazoles, glyoxalincs, etc., follows 
readily when certain empirical rules are observed. It is only neces- 
sary (i) to attribute an electron pair to each double bond whether 
that be a C-C or a C-N union, and (2) to attribute an electron 
pair to any divalent element or group in the ring such as oxygen, 
sulphur, selenium, imino- (NH=), etc. 
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To the six-membered nuclei the same rules are applicable. Six- 
membered heterocyclic compounds containing nitrogen may be 
considered as derived from benzene by substituting a nitrogen 
atom for a methine (seCH) group. No chemical reactions are 
known, however, whereby a nitrogen atom can be introduced into 


benzene ring in 

this way. 
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Properties of Unsaturated Heterocyclic Compounds, — The ex- 
tent to which unsaturated heterocyclic compounds exhibit the 
properties of benzene and its derivatives varies considerably; thus 
naphthalene has lost, to some extent at least, the chemical prop- 
erties of benzene, for example in being much easier to oxidize than 
the latter. Just as the introduction of substituents into benzene 
may so modify the chemical properties that the nucleus no longer 
responds to well-known reactions, so it is hardly to be expected 
that pyridine should nitrate in exactly the same way that benzene 
nitrates. 

Five-membered Aromatic Nuclei (1). — Fivc-membered 
rings containing one hetcro-atom naturally fall into two distinct 
groups: (i.) those containing nitrogen in the ring, and (ii.) those 
containing oxygen, sulphur or selenium. The members of the 
second group resemble each other very closely in the methods of 
their synthesis and in their chemical and physical properties. 

Pyrrole and Its Derivatives, — Pyrrole does not occur as such in 
nature. It is a constituent of bone-oil and is obtained in large 
quantity, particularly in America, from the products of the 
destructive distillation of waste leather. Synthetically, it is ob- 
tainable (and this is true of its alkyl and aryl derivatives) by dis- 
tilling succinimide (or substituted succinimides) with zinc dust, 
the latter acting as a reducing agent. 


CHz— COv 

I )nH + 4[H] 
CHo— CO/ 


CH=CHs^ 

ch=ch/ 


Nil + 2II2O 


A rather remarkable reaction is the easy conversion of pyrrole 
into succindialdoxime by the action of hydroxylamine : 


(the bet^ne of iV-trimethyltryptophane) occurs in Erythrina 
hypaphorus. 

Of the more complex pyrrole derivatives, carbazolc, which oc- 
curs in crude anthracene, deserves special mention, because it is 
the parent substance of a large number of closely related com- 
pounds (e.g., dinaphthopyrrole) some of which have found applica- 
tion in the manufacture of dyes. An interesting variant of the 
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Carba/-olc I'etrahydrocarbazole Dinaphthapyrrole 


Fischer indole synthesis has been achieved by the use of cyclo- 
hexanone phenylhydrazone which yields tetrahydrocarbazole. 
The latter on mild oxidation with mercuric acetate forms car- 
bazole. The natural alkaloids, rutaecarpine, harmine and harmaline 
belong to this class. 
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CH = CH. CH 2 • CH = N • OH 

1 ;NH -f 2 NHo • OH I -f- NII3 

CH = CH/ CHa • CH - N • OH 

The imino-group is acidic, in that the hydrogen is readily replace- 
able by potassium with the formation of crystalline potassium 
pyrrole. 

The compounds formed by the fusion of pyrrole with other 
nuclei occur to some extent in nature. Indole, together with 
skatole (jS-mcthylindole), is found in the products of pancreatic 
fermentation of albumins and the two products are generally 
present in human faeces. Indole, though it possesses a very offen- 
sive odour, is found in jasmine and other llowers, and when 
judiciously blended frequently becomes an important constituent 
of synthetic perfumes. 



NH NH NH NH 

Indole ^-Methylindolc Indigotin 


Indole was first obtained by distilling indigotin (the chief con- 
stituent of natural indigo) with zinc dust. Among other syn- 
theses of indole derivatives, that due to Emil Fischer (1886) is 
of wide application. In this method the phenylhydrazones of 
ketones, aldehydes or kctonic acids are heated with an acid 
(hydrochloric) or zinc chloride, when ammonia is eliminated. 
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Ftirane and Its Derivatives, — Furane, the parent substance of 
this group, w^as first obtained in 1870 by distilling the barium salt 
of pyromucic acid. This reaction is analogous to the formation of 
benzene from benzojc acid. Pyromucic acid, like benzoic acid, 
may be brominated and nitrated. 
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Furfural, an important furane derivative both theoretically and 
commercially (being used in the manufacture of synthetic resins), 
is produced quantitatively when pentoses, like arabinose, are dis- 
tilled with dilute acids. In its commercial manufacture, corn 
cobs, after the removal of grain, are distilled with dilute acid, and 
the aldehyde is found in the distillate. The methyl-pentoses 
(rhamnose, fucose, etc.) under similar treatment yield methyl 
furfural. P^urfural manifests all the reactions of aromatio alde- 
hydes (e.g., benzaldchyde), and this behaviour follows necessarily 
from the aromatic nature of the furane ring. On treatment with 
caustic potash it yields pyromucic acid and furfuryl alcohol (Can- 
nizzaro reaction) and on treatment in alcoholic solution with 
potassium cyanide it yields furoin (benzoin transformation). 
Coumarone and diphenylene oxide are representatives of con- 
densed nuclei containing the furane ring. 
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The occurrence of tryptophane as a hydrolytic product of proteins 
deserves mention, whilst the closely related alkaloid, hypaphotrine 
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Thiophen and Its Derivatives. — ^Thiophen, a close analogue of 
furane, exhibits the greatest similarity to benzene. The four 
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hydrogen atoms are replaceable by other groups, thus yielding 
innumerable derivatives, all of whi^ give an intense blue colora- 
tion — the indq>henin reaction — when mixed with a little isatin 
and concentrated sulphuric acid. This reaction is given by all 
commercial samples of benzene, toluene, xylene, etc., and is due 
to small amounts of thiophen or the methyithiophens which are 
invariably present. Just as succinic acid (or its imide) may be 
transformed into pyrrole, so the distillation of a mixture of sodium 
succinate and phosphorus trisulphide yields considerable quan- 
tities of thiophen. Of the fused nuclei, thiophthen, benzothiophen 
and diphenylene sulphide may be mentioned. Selenophen, the 
selenium analogue of thiophen, is less well known, but has been 
definitely characterized by H. V. A. Briscoe and J. B. Peel (1928). 
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Five-membered Aromatic Nuclei (2). — There is a second 
series of five-membered heterocyclic compounds containing at 
least two hetero-atoms, which exhibit very marked aromatic 
properties. These compounds may be viewed as being derived 
from the foregoing five-membered heterocyclic compounds by the 
substitution of nitrogen atoms for methine (^^CH) groups, and 
are collectively known as the azoles. Their names are derived 
from that of the parent monoheterocyclic nucleus and from the 
number of nitrogen atoms introduced. Thus furane and pyrrole 
each yield two isomeric azoles which are called furazoles and 
pyrazoles respectively. Substitution of two methine groups results 
in furo-diazoles and pyrro-diazoles. Similarly there are thiazoles, 
thio-diazoles, thio-triazoles, etc. In general, the azoles are some- 
what resistant to oxidation, and when they are fused with the 
benzene ring it is often the latter which undergoes oxidation first. 
Thus, oxidation of benziminazole with potassium permanganate 
gives in part glyoxalinedicarboxylic acid. Further the ( 7 -alkyl 
derivatives (derivatives formed by replacing a hydrogen atom 
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joined to carbon by an alkyl group) are frequently oxidized to 
carboxylic acids (3-methylpyrazole gives pyrazole-3-carboxylic 
acid). It frequently happens that the azoles are only known in 
the form of fused systems (generally with benzene) or in the 
form of reduced derivatives. 

Pyrazoles. — The most convincing evidence of the aromatic 
nature of the pyrazole nucleus is the behaviour toward sulphuric 
and nitric adds, sulphonic acids and nitro-pyrazoles being formed 
respectively. The nitro-compounds are easily reduced to amino- 
p>Tazoles which on treatment with nitrous acid yield remarkably 
stable diazonium salts. The latter resemble the benzenediazonium 
salts in their transformations, and may, for instance, be converted 
into azo dyes by treating them with anilines, phenols, etc. The 
fusion of a pyrazole and a benzene nucleus results in the so-called 
indazole. There is no single expression which serves to account 
for the various transformations of indazole, and at least three 
different formulae have been suggested at various times. It is 
convenient to assume that the different forms are mutually con- 
vertible into one another and that the environment or the mode 
of synthesis determines the type. The elusive character of 



Indazole Amino-indazoie 


the double bond makes it ail the more explicable that indazole 
is strongly aromatic in properties, and on the basis of the electron 
sextet theory there is every reason to believe that the hydrogen 
atoms arc in a state of dynamic equilibrium, and the system only 
becomes fixed when the hydrogen atoms are replaced. The fact 
that amino-indazoie forms a comparatively stable diazonium salt 
is in complete agreement with the aromatic nature of the nucleus. 

Glyoxdines. --^lyoxsiiine was discovered by Debus in 1856 as 
a reaction product of ammonia and glyoxal. Since then a large 
number of derivatives has been prepared and the chemistry of 
the entire class has been exhaustively studied by F. L. Pyman 
and his collaborators. The derivatives of glyoxaline which have 
been found in nature are perhaps limited to histidine, a product 
of the hydrolytic fission of many proteins; ergothioneine, found in 
ergot and blood; and a series of alkaloids (e.g., pilocarpine) 
which occur in various species of Pilocarpus. The alkaloids are 
closely related to one another and differ only as regards the nature 
of the second ring. 
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Six-membered Heterocyclic Compounds (1). — The mem- 
bers of thi.s class which contain only one hetero-atom are by far 
the most important, and of these the nitrogen derivatives deserve 
special mention. The latter arc, for the sake of convenience, 
divided into (i) derivatives of pyridine, and (2) fused systems 
containing the pyridine nucleus. 

The Pyridine s. — Pyridine was discovered in 1851, and together 
with its homologucs it occurs in bone-oil and coal-tar. Its 
properties and those of its derivatives are described in a special 
article {see Pyridine). The occurrence of pyridine derivatives, 
which do not contain other systems fused with the pyridine 
nucleus, is restricted to a relatively small number. Ricinine, 
occurring in the seeds of the castor-oil plant (Ricinus communis) 
is a derivative of a-pyridone; its constitution has been ascer- 
tained by its synthesis by Spath and Koller (1923). Another 
important pyridine derivative is nicotine {see Alkaloids). 

The Pyrones. — ^The pyrones are six-membered cyclic comiKiunds 
containing an oxygen atom in the ring, together with a carbonyl 
( — CO) group. There are two forms theoretically possible, the 
a-pyrones and the 7 -pyrones. 
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In general, the pyrones have lost their aromatic characteristics 
to some extent, but are conveniently classified in this section. They 
are weak bases and the salts are readily hydrolysed by water. 
Though the pyrones contain a ketonic group, they do not react 
with the reagents (hydroxylamine, phenylhydrazine, etc.) which 
are used to characterize ketones and aldehydes. The halogens 
do not add themselves to the double bond but form substitution 
products. The action of ammonia, especially on pyronecarboxylic 
acids is noteworthy, for the oxygen atom is in many cases easily 
substituted with the formation of pyridones. In this way phenyl- 
coumalin (present in coto bark) even with ammonium acetate 
gives a-phenylpyridone. This reaction throws some light on to 
the mechanism by which plants may arrive at a synthesis of 
cyclic nitrogen compounds. The pyrones are easily formed from 
certain aliphatic compounds which might occur in nature as 
intermediates, and the subsequent transformation of the pyrones 
into pyridine and fused pyridine derivatives is entirely within the 
bounds of possibility. 

Malic acid is converted into coumalic acid by treatment with 
strong sulphuric acid and the former occurs very abundantly in 
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nature. Malic acid has furthermore been found associated with 
chelidonic acid in a large variety of plants and in particular in 
Chelidonium majus (Stransky, Arch, Pharm,, 1920, 258, 56). 
Finally, the easy conversion of HOsC CO CHs CO CHa CO-COsH, 
acelone-dioxalic acid, into chelidonic by loss of water, makes 
it not improbable that a similar reaction takes place in plants. 

A series of alkaloids accompanies chelidonic acid in many 
plants and the presence of meconic acid in company with the 
opium alkaloids (see Alkaloids) is particularly significant. 
Ammonia and perhaps other bases are admittedly present in all 
plants at some stages of growth, and this, together with the 
pyrones, which arc particularly abundant in some plants that 
elaborate alkaloids, may supply the needed starting products for 
the vital synthesis of pyridine bases. a-methyl-/3-hydroxy-7- 
pyrone (or maltol) occurs in the needles of pines and the bark of 
larches, and is also formed on roasting malt. 

Six-membered Heterocyclic Compounds (2): Fused 
Nuclei. — The fused ring systems containing a heterocyclic nucleus 
are particularly abundant in nature. They are in many cases more 
readily accessible by synthetic means than those containing only 
one ring. This is accounted for by the fact that they are largely 
derived from ortho-disubstituted benzenes. The latter are avail- 
able by a great di\-ersity of methods. In many instances, too, it 
is possible to bring about a ring closure (in the ortho-position) 
of a benzene derivative having a suitable side chain. For example, 
aniline reacts with ethyl acetoacetate, CHa CO-CHg CO-CaHR, form- 
ing first ethyl ^anilino-crotonate (i) which on treatment with 
sulphuric acid gives a -methyl-7 -hydroxyquinoline (2) and al- 
cohol, thus: 
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Quinoline and Its Derivatives . — Quinoline occurs in bone*oil and 
coal-tar and results when any of a large number of alkaloids is 
distilled alone or with zinc dust. Its synthesis and properties, 
together with those of its simple derivatives, are described in the 
article Quinoline. In their synthesis of cusparine, Spath and 
Brunner (1924) condensed 7-methoxyquinaldine with piperonal, 
and the resulting piperonylidene derivative (i) was reduced 
catalytically with hydrogen in the presence of palladium 3delding 
a product identical with cusparine (2), obtained from the natural 
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source (the bark of Galipea cusparia). The alkalcad galipine (3), 
which accompanies cusparine in Galipea cusparia, was synthesized 
by a similar series of reactions, except that veratraldehyde was 
substituted for piperonal in the condensation. 

An interesting synthesis of / 9 -chloroquinaldine is achieved by 
treating a mixture of a-methylindole with chloroform and sodium 
ethylate. 
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This reaction is applicable to pyrroles and indoles in general and 
results in pyridines and quinolines respectively. When methylene 
iodide is used instead of chloroform in this reaction the products 
are pyridines and quinolines free from halogen. Kynurenic acid 
is of importance because of its occurrence in the urine of dogs 
after the ingestion of meat. It is also formed in the transposition 
of tryptophane and has been prepared synthetically. When it is 
heated, it loses carbon dioxide and is converted into kynurine or 
7-hydroxy-quinoline. Cinchoninic and quininic acids are men- 
tioned because of their relation to cinchonine and quinine 
respectively. 
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Among the S3mthetic quinoline derivatives, a«phenyl-cincho- 
ninic acid deserves mention on account of its general use as an 
antineuralgic and as a remedy for gout. It is known in commerce 
under the name of atophane, and has been specially recommended 
in the form of its hydriodide. A large number of derivatives of 
atophane have been prepared with a view to improving its value 
as a drug. The chemistry of the alkaloids of Cinchona forms one 
of the most inspiring chapters of historical chemistry. It was in 
1792 that Fourcroy first isolated quinine in an impure condition. 
In 1810, Dr. Gomes, a Spanish physician, obtained a crystalline 
substance which he called “Cinchonino*’ from cinchona bark. The 
basic properties of this material were brought to the notice of 
Pelletier and Caventou, who, inspired by the recent observation 
of Sertiirner on the existence of “organic alkalies*’ in nature, un- 
dertook an investigation of “cinchonino” and succeeded in isolat- 
ing two substances which they named quinine and cinchonine. 
Later, they isolated strychnine and brucine from the seeds of 
nux vomica. The chemistry of strychnine has formed the subject 
of almost incessant research since its discovery. Over 100 years 
have elapsed and although it contains only 21 carbon atoms in 
the molecule, its constitution is still in doubt, although some 
evidence points to the exi.stence of a partly reduced quinoline 
nucleus. 

More than 20 alkaloids have been isolated from the various 
species of cinchona and Remijia (natural order, Ruhiaceae) but 
only cinchonine and especially quinine have found an extensive 
application in medicine. The antipyretic properties of cinchona 
bark have been suspected in Europe since 1639, but the drug 
did not come into general use until nearly thirty years later. 
Although neither cinchonine nor quinine has been s)mthesized, 
the painstaking work of Hesse, of Rabe, of Konigs and their 
collaborators has left no room for doubt regarding the constitution 
of cither base, together with that of a large number of associated 
alkaloids. 


separated from the benzene nucleus by a methine group: the 
difference is shown by their formulae: 

Isoquinoline occurs to some extent in coal-tar, and is produced 
in the destructive distillation of certain alkaloids. Its properties 
are described in the article Quinoline. The occurrence of iso- 
quinoline derivatives in nature is restricted (except in one well- 
defined case — that of papaverine) to systems containing the pyri- 
dine ring partly or wholly reduced. The alkaloids of Anhalonium, 
Hydrastis y Berberis^ CorydaliSf Chelidonium, opium, etc., belong 
in this group. They exist in a wide variety of types and special 
works must be consulted for details (see Alkaloids). 



Quinoline Papaverine Isoquinoline 


T/ie Benzopyrones , — ^Threc benzopy rones are known: a-benzo- 
pyrone or coumarin, iso- a -benzopy rone or isocoumarin, and 7- 
benzopyrone or chromone. They may he considered as represent- 
ing the simplest fused systems derived from a benzene nucleus 
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Large numbers of more complex quinolines have also been pre- 
pared. These are of the nature of fused systems containing 
quinoline condensed with benzene and pyridine nuclei. Acridine, 
phenanthridine and anthrapyridine represent quinolines fused with 
a benzene nucleus. 



Acridine Phenanthridine Anthrapyridine 


The melting-points of the condensed systems gradually rise as 
more nuclei are added. There appears to be no upper limit to 
the number of nuclei that can be condensed into one system. The 
products, however, become more difficult to work with on account 
of their sparing solubility and high melting-points. 

Isoquinoline and Its Derivatives . — ^Structurally, isoquinoline 
differs from quinoline in the position that the nitrogen atom takes 
up in the hetero-ring. In the former the nitrogen member is 
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and an a- or a 7-pyrone nucleus. Like the simple pyrones, they 
react readily with ammonia (especially the isocoumarins). The 
remarks relative to the synthesis of cyclic bases from pyrones, 
made when considering the latter, apply with equal consequences 
here. It is not at all uncommon to find benzopyrones and alkaloids 
in the same plant. The delphiniums contain alkaloids in abund- 
ance, and kaempferol and related flavonols have been isolated 
from a number of them. Many flavonols are dealt with in the 
article Anthocyanins. 
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The two glucosides, aesculin and daphnin, on mild hydrolysis 
yield glucose together with aesculetin and daphnetin respectively. 



Aesculetin Daphnetin Umbelliferone 



Umbelliferone occurs in the bark of Daphne mezereum and is ob- 
tained by distilling different resins, such as galbanum and asafoet- 
ida. No derivative of isocoumarin has been isolated from natural 
products. 

The Dibenzo-y -pyrones . — ^The simplest dibenzo-7-pyrone, xan- 
thone, is obtained synthetically by a number of methods. The 
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majority of naturally occurring yellow colouring matters are de- 
rived from the latter or from flavone, although xanthone has not 


O 



Xanthone 





been found in plants. Only two members of the xanthone group 
have been isolated from natural products. 

Euxanthic acid is the chief organic constituent of Indian yellow 
or purree. The latter used to be made in Bengal from the urine 
of cows which had been fed on mango leaves, but the crude prod- 
uct had a disagreeable odour and is now replaced almost entirely 
by synthetic dyestuffs. When heated with dilute acids, euxanthic 
acid is decomposed into glycuronic acid, G,H,«07, and euxanthone. 
It is interesting to note that when euxanthone is administered to 
dogs and to rabbits it is eliminated in the urine in the form of its 
combination with glucuronic acid, that is as euxanthic acid. 
Gentisin, the colouring matter of gentian root, is a methoxy- 
euxanthone. 

Reduction of xanthone converts it by stages into xanthydrol and 
xanthene. The former contains the nucleus of a number of syn- 


O 



Xanthydrol. 



thetic dyes and indicators. Conspicuous amongst these is fluor- 
escein, the substance obtained by heating a mixture of phthalic 
anhydride, resorcinol and zinc chloride. Fluorescein and allied 
products are characterized by the fact that on treatment with 



Fluorescein. 
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alkalis they yield coloured salts, displaying an intense fluorescence, 
which is attributed to the formation of the quinonoid form, stable 
only in alkaline media. Phthalic anhydride may be replaced by 
other anhydrides, and resorcinol by other phenols. The product 
from succinic anhydride and resorcinol is termed succincin. The 
latter, and particularly the phenyl-succineins, also display a series 
of colour changes, together with a fluorescence, dependent on the 
alkalinity of the medium. 

Dihydro-pyran Group . — Though the dihydro-pyrans do not be- 
long to the aromatic heterocyclic compounds, they are con- 
veniently mentioned because of their close relation to the pyrans. 

A history which treats of natural dyes would undoubtedly de- 
vote considerable space to those chapters dealing with logwood 
(q.v.), Brazilwood (g.v.), Pernambuco and Sappanwood {see 
Brazilwood). The Brazilwood is the product of Caesalpinia 
brazUiensis. The use of logwood dyes, the product of Caesalpinia 
echinaia, was prohibited in England by act of parliament in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, because it was said to produce fugitive 
colours. The names of W. H. Perkin, Jr., and R. Robinson are in- 
timately associated with the chemistry of Brazilwood and logwood, 
which contain respectively brazilin (CieH^Oa) apd haematoxylin 
(C,aHuO«). 


Six-membered Polyhetero*atomic Nuclei (i)— The six- 
membered nuclei containing two or more hetero-atoms may be 
regarded as derived from the six-membered nuclei containing one 
hetero-atom by substituting one or more methine (=CH) groups 
by nitrogen atoms. No strictly aromatic nuclei containing other 
atoms than nitrogen are known to occur, although theoretically 
ring systems containing quadrivalent oxygen are possible. These 
would be analogous to the pyrans, but are only known in the re- 
duced form corresponding to the dihydro- and tetrahydro-pyrans. 
The entire group is known as azines and the members are termed 
diazines, oxazines and thiazines, according to whether they are de- 
rived from pyridine, by the replacement of a methine group by ni- 
trogen, by oxygen or by sulphur, respectively. Only those members 
which contain nitrogen atoms in the ring are of much importance. 
A few of these occur in nature and some are used as dyes. It may 
be mentioned, however, that some complex and valuable dyes are 
derived from systems containing sulphur in the ring. Morpholine 
(so called because it was at one time thought that a similar ring 
was present in morjiiine), phenoxazin, thiodiphenylamine, and 
dioxane may be mentioned as examples of a class of substances 
which contain six-membered rings with only one or no nitrogen 
atom. 
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Reference has already been made to the diazines in connection 
with the general characteristics of aromatic nuclei. They have 
been synthesized in some abundance, but the systems containing 
only one nucleus are not known to occur naturally. 

Six-membered Polyhetero-atomic Nuclei (2). Fused Sys- 
tems. — ^The fusion of pyridazine with benzene may result in either 
cinnoline or phthalazine, depending upon the position of attach- 
ment of the benzene nucleus. 

HO,C-j^Nj 

HO,C— 

PyridaziQe-4 .‘S-dicar- 
boxylic acid. 

The hetero-rings in these systems are very stable to oxidation. 
Phthalazine on treatment with alkaline potassium permanganate 
yields pyridazine-4:5-dicarboxylic acid. Phthalylhydrazine is prob- 
ably dihydroxy-phthalazine, the keto-form passing into the more 
stable enol-form (hydroxy-form) : 
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Among the halogeno-cinnoUnes and phthalasines those containing 
the halogen attached to the hetero-nucleus display the same reac- 
tions that are characteristic of a-and 7-chloro-quinolines. The 
halogens are readily replaceable by hydroxyl, amino- and similar 
groups. The methyl groups in the methyl derivatives are char- 
acterized by the same reactivity that they show in quinaldine and 
lepidine. 

In the p3Timidine series there is only one benzo-derivativc possi- 
ble. namely, quinazoline. Oxidation converts it into pyrimidine- 
4:5-dicarboxylic acid by rupture of the benzene nucleus. The 
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extended labours of Marston T. Bogert have placed on record a 
truly formidable number of quinazolines. It is remarkable, how- 
ever, that this list does not include cither 2-«-propyl- or 2- 
isopropyI-4-hydroxyquinazoline, one of which is considered as rep- 
resenting the constitution of vasicine, an alkaloid, obtained by 
Ghose (1927), from Adhatoda vasica. This is the only quinazoline 
derivative so far isolated from natural products. 

Attention may be directed to the natural occurrence of a group 
of reduced purine derivatives of which caffeine, which occurs in 
coffee and tea, represents a member. Purine {q.v,) is the name 
applied to the system formed by the fusion of a pyridazine and 
glyoxaline nucleus, and is of special interest because it is related 
to uric acid. 
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Quinoxaline is the only possible compound obtainable by fusion 
of a pyrazine and a benzene nucleus. Oxidation ruptures the ben- 
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zenc nucleus and yields pyrazine-a:jS-dicarboxylic acid. Quinoxa- 
lines are particularly easy to synthesize from ortho-phenylene- 
diamines on the one hand and i :2-diketonic compounds on the 
other. In many cases the reactions are complete even at low 
temperatures. The synthesis of quinoxaline from o-phenylene- 
diamine (i) and glyoxal (2) is represented as follows: 



N 

+ 2H/) 

Quinoxaline 



The more complex derivatives of pyrazine and particularly of 
phenazine form an extensive class of dyestuffs which are of some 
importance from -the technical standpmnt. These include, among 


others, the eurhodines, toluylene-rcd, the indulines, safranines, 
indazines, etc. {see Dyes, Synthetic). The indulines are among 
the longest known aniline dyestuffs, having been described in 1865 
by»Caro and Dale. Derivatives of the three theoretically possible 
triazines are known. Cyanuric chloride is probably trichloro- 
cyandine, while cyanuric acid is the corresponding hydroxy-deriva- 
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tive. Many cyanides polymerize {see Polymerization) to deriva- 
tives of cyanidines spontaneously or on treatment with sulphuric 
acid. etc. Some derivatives of a-triozine are known, but j8-triazine 
is only known in the form of reduced benzo-derivatives, e,g., 
benzazimide. Three tetrazines are theoretically possible, but only 


symmetrical tetrazine, CTI CH, is known. It is of interest 

on account of its high content of nitrogen and because of its 
purple colour. It is quite stable and may be readily sublimed. Het- 
erocyclic systems containing more than four nitrogen alums are 
unknown. 

Aliphatic Heterocyclic Compounds.— The aliphatic hetero- 
cyclic compounds are so closely related to the corresponding 
straight-chain members that they are conveniently divided into 
a number of classes, each class being derived from a corresponding 
type of aliphatic compound by the elimination of a molecule of 
water, ammonia, etc. On this basis the heterocyclic compounds 
arc conveniently divided into the following groups: (i) cyclic 
ethers and thio-ethers of glycols and thio-glycols; (2) cyclic alky- 
Icne-amines resulting from diamino-parafhns by loss of ammonia 
or from chloro-amino-paraffins by loss of hydrogen chloride; (3) 
the lactones and lactides — internal ethers of hydroxy-acids {see 
Acids); (4) lactams and betaines {q.v .) — internal anhydrides of 
amino-acids; (5) cyclic derivatives of dicarboxylic acids (anhy- 
drides, imides, hydrazides, alkylcne-esters) ; (6) dihydro-pyrroles 
and tetrahydro-pyridines derived from amino-aldehydes and 
amino-ketones by loss of water. In many cases hydrolysis by 
means of acids and alkalis converts such cyclic compounds into the 
substances from which they are derived, but there arc important 
exceptions. 

The ease with which heterocyclic compounds are formed 
varies largely with the number of atoms in the ring. In general 
three- and four-membered rings arc difficult to prepare, and once 
prepared are easily ruptured. They often behave as unsaturated 
compounds with which they are isomeric. Compounds containing 
up to 16 atoms in the ring, including several hetero-atoms, have 
been reported, but in many cases considerable doubt exists as 
to the validity of the assigned formulae. It has been frequently 
observed that three, four, seven, eight and higher carbon rings 
are usually much more difficult to form than five- and six- 
membered rings. In order to offer an explanation for this fact A. 
von Baeyer was led to announce his celebrated ‘‘Strain Theory,” 
which has been discussed in the homocyclic section, and which 
applies almost equally to heterocyclic compounds. Thus, in gen- 
eral, hve-membered rings are the most stable, six-membered rings 
are nearly as stable, whilst seven- and four-membered rings are 
less so, and three-membered still less. 

The Cyclic Ethers , — The ethylene oxides are the most impor- 
tant members of this class. Two methods of preparation, both 
depending uponplefines for their starting materials, are important. 
In one case hypocblorous acid is added to the double bond and 
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the resulting chlorohydrin is treated with alkali which removes 
hydrogen chloride: 

CHj CHaOH CHav 

11 + HOCl ^ I ^ I ;0 + HCl 

CHa CHaCl CH,/ 


In the second method the olefine is treated with benzoyl peroxide, 
the function of which is to supply one oxygen atom: 


CHa 

A,. ^ 


[0] 


CH: 




During the World War large quantities of ethylene chlorohydrin 
were used in the manufacture of mustard gas. It was then made 
by the combined action of moist chlorine on ethylene, the water 
and chlorine reacting potentially to give hypochlorous acid. On 
the cessation of hostilities, peace-time uses were sought for this 
product, and it was converted into ethylene oxide, which has found 
a number of technical applications, e.g., as a solvent. 

The ether linkage is easily ruptured by a great diversity of rea- 
gents. The hydrogen halides open the ring and the products are 
the halogenohydrins. Amines act similarly and the products are 
amino-ethanols, e.g., with ammonia, Q:-aminocthanol, HoN-CHo- 
CH2*0H, is formed. Some amino-ethanols find extensive applica- 
tion in the synthesis of local anaesthetics. 

The action of Grignard reagents on ethylene oxide is a particu- 
larly useful means of adding two carbon atoms to a chain. When 
»-butyl magnesium bromide, C4H,,MgBr, is treated with ethylene 
oxide, an addition compound is first formed, which on gentle heat- 
ing changes to a product which yields w-hexyl alcohol on de- 
composition with water. This reaction is applied commercially 
in the synthesis of | 0 -phcnylethyl alcohol, CnHr.CH«CHaOH, 
which finds some application in perfumery. Trimethylene oxide. 


CHa— CHr-CHa 
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, displays to some extent the behaviour of ethylene 


oxide, but the higher ring honiologues behave like the straight- 
chain ethers. Cineol, a constituent of eucalyptus oil, is a complex 
cyclic ether (see Terpenes). 

Cyclic I mines , — The methods available for the synthesis of 
cyclic imines arc, in general, the same as those for preparing sec- 
ondary aliphatic amines. Those members of this group containing 
three and four atoms in the ring are difficult to prepare and not 
well known, A threc-membered ring consisting of two nitrogen 
atoms and one carbon atom is present in diazomethane (i) and 
diazoacetic ester (2). Diazomethane is extremely poisonous but 
is of considerable use as a methylating agent in neutral media. 
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Diazomethane and its derivatives have the remarkable property of 
adding themselves to olefine-carboxylic acids; with ethyl fumarate 
it yields ethyl pyrazolidine-4:5-dicarboxylate (3). The latter when 
heated loses nitrogen and passes into ethyl cyc/opropane-i :2- 
dicarboxylate (4). 

Closely related to the pyrazolines, which arc dihydro-pyrazoles, 
are the pyrazolones, which comprise a group of drugs possessing 
antipyretic properties. The representative of this group which 
has found the greatest favour is antipyrine (q.v,). Many reduced 
systems corresponding to and derived from the aromatic nuclei al- 
ready discussed are known. Except for the five- and six-membered 
rings containing only one nitrogen atom they are relatively unim- 
portant. 

The Pyrrolidines . — ^The importance of the sysjpms represented 
by a ring of one nitrogen and four carbon atoms can scarcely 


be appreciated. This system is present in haemoglobin, chlorophyll 
(q,v,) and haemocyanin, and all evidence points to the existence 
of a close relationship between these natural products. The 
chemist has, as it were, supplied proof of the kinship of plant 
and animal life. The present chemical evidence goes to show that 
the rings are present in their unsaturated state and therefore these 
vital products must be classified with the pyrroles. The existence 
of pyrrolidine derivatives in nature is not confined to a few repre- 
sentatives. It is possible that some proteins may contain a pyrroli- 
done system, because the glutamic acid formed in their hydrolysis 
easily passes into pyrrolidonecarboxylic acid. 
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Proline and 4-hydroxyproline arc products of the hydrolysis o. 
proteins. Stachydrine (found in Stachys tuberifera) and betoni- 
cine (found in Betonica officinalis) are the betaines of the dime- 
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thylammonium derivatives of prolinc and 4-hydroxyproline respec- 
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lively. Hygrine, together with a group of related alkaloids, occurs 
in some varieties of coca leaves, and it is isomeric with tropine, as 
may be seen from the formulae. Physostigmine, the principal al- 
kaloid of the Calabar bean (from Physostigma venenosum) is the 
only representative, either synthetic or natural, of a compound 
containing two pyrrolidine rings and a benzene nucleus. 
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Piperic acid 

The Piperidines. — Nature appears to have a special predis- 
position for the elaboration of piperidines, which are to be re- 
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garded as reduced pyridines. Piperine the chief constit- 

uent of pepper, yields piperidine and piperic acid on heating 
with alkalis. Conversely, piperic acid chloride on treatment with 
piperidine yields piperine, showing that the latter is the piperidide 
of piperic acid. Considerable interest attaches to the chemistry 
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of coniine, a constituent of common hemlock (Comum macula- 
turn) and the first alkaloid to be synthesized. The toxic proper- 
ties of hemlock juice were recognized by the ancient Greeks, for 
it is recorded that Socrates was comp>elled to take an extract of 
hemlock in order to pay the supreme penalty exacted by the 
State. 

The root bark of pomegranate, Punka gramtumy contains a 
mixture of alkaloids from which five individuals have been iso- 
lated. Pelletierine and three others are closely related to coniine. 
The fifth alkaloid, pseudo-pelletierine, is the best known of the 
group, and is closely related to the tropine alkaloids, 
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which include cocaine, tropococaine, benzoyl-ecgonine, etc. This 
group of alkaloids is characterized by the fact that hydrolysis by 
alkali resolves them into two parts, one an acid and the other a 
hydroxyamino-compound. Atropic acid, CaH6‘CH(CH8-OH)-COjiH 
(from hyoscyamine), benzoic acid and cinnamic acid are among 
the acid constituents. The basic groups are somewhat restricted 
to tropine and eegonine, but others of less frequent occurrence 
are known. The alkaloids can be regenerated from their hydro- 
lytic products and are therefore to be regarded as esters of the 
acid in combination with the secondary hydroxyl group. Fre- 


quently the carboxyl group is esterified; 

thus cocaine is methyl 

benzoyl-ecgonine. 
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Closely related to piperidine is quinuclidine, which represents 
an unusual type of organic architecture present in the cinchona 
alkaloids. The synthesis of quinuclidine, which involved a con- 
siderable number of stages, must be regarded as a noteworthy 
achievement. The alkaloid, sparteine, occurring in Cytisus scopa- 
riusy is generally regarded as containing either one or two 
quinuclidine groups (see Alkaloids). 

Lactams , — ^The lactams are cyclic amides of amino-acids, and 
are present in abundance in protein molecules. The synthesis of 
lactams from the oximes of cyclic ketones is interesting, and is 
a special case of the Beckmann transformation. Cyclopentanone- 
oxime on treatment with strong sulphuric acid gives a-piperidone. 
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Anhydrides and Imides , — Anhydrides of dibasic acids are 
readily formed when they contain either five or six atoms in the 
ring. A few seven-membered cyclic anhydrides are known and 
among these that of diphenic acid may be mentioned. 



Diphcnic Phthalimide Benzylphthalimidc 

anhydride 

The most important member of the cyclic imides is phthalimide, 
obtained by heating phthalic anhydride and ammonia. It forms 
a potassium derivative, which when heated with alkyl halides 
forms potassium halide and an alkyl-phthalimide, which on hydrol- 
ysis with acids yields phthalic acid and the corresponding alkyl- 
amine. This reaction is applicable to an infinite variety of alkyl 
halides and is due to the extended researches of Gabriel and his 
co-workers. The hydrolysis with acids is, however, difficult in 
some cases, and a recent communication has overcome this 
obstacle by the ingenious use of hydrazine hydrate, which, with 
an alkylphthalimide, yields the free amine and phthalylhydrazide. 
For example, benzylamine, CrtHr. CHtj NH.r, is readily formed by 
treating benzylphthalimide with hydrazine hydrate. Benzyl- 
phthalimide is obtained by heating potassium phthalimide with 
benzyl chloride, CnKr/CHoCl. 

A number of heterocyclic compounds containing phosphorus, 
arsenic, antimony, bismuth, silicon, lead, mercury and tellurium in 
the ring have been prepared. They are frequently derived from 
the Grignard compounds of i :4-dibromobutane or i:5-dibromo- 
pentane. The latter on treatment with silicon tetrachloride or 
with the compound, PbCla(CJl.)a, yields the two products (1) 


and (2) respectively. 
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PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY 

Physical chemistry is concerned with the dependence of phys- 
ical prop)erties on the chemical nature of the different forms of 
matter and the changes which these undergo. In the description 
of these relations, a convenient basis of subdivision is afforded by 
the three states of aggregation — gaseous, liquid and solid. 

THE GASEOUS STATE 

General Characteristics. — Matter in the gaseous state is dis- 
tinguished by its tendency to occupy all the space at its dispiosal. 
This tendency may be counteracted by external forces, and the 
fact that the earth's gaseous atmosphere is confined within definite 
limits is to be attributed to the circumstance that the gaseous 
molecules are under the influence of gravitational force. Gases 
are particularly susceptible to changes of pressure and of tem- 
perature. 

In 1662 Robert Boyle showed that the volume occupied by a 
gas varies inversely as the pressure when the temperature is 
constant. When kept at constant pressure, a gas expands when 
heated and the expansion or relative change in volume was found 
by Joseph Louis Gay-Lussac and John Dalton (1802) to be 
proportional to the rise in temperature. If v and Vo are the vol- 
umes occupied nt C and o* C, the relation between the volumes 
is given by (v--Vo)/Vo==al in which a, the coefl 5 cient of expan- 
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sion, represents the expansion which takes place when the temj)er- 
ature is raised from o® C to 1® C. The value of a is about 1/273, 
and we may therefore write the previous equation in the form 
(2734-0/273* At 373° C the volume of the gas 
will become zero provided that the relation is valid over this 
range. It is also apparent that if this singular temperature, which 
is indicated by the volume relations, is made the basis of a new 
temperature scale, such that (/ +273)® C»=r® and o® €=273® 
the above equation may be written v/i^o— r/273 according to 
which the volume is proportional to the absolute temperature. 
When this is combined with pv=poVo (Boyle’s law) we obtain 
pv/poVo^T/i^^ or pv/T=puVo/2T3^*R, where .R is a constant. 
This relation is independent of the nature of the gas, and if the 
volume V refers to the molecular quantity, i.e., the quantity repre- 
sented by the molecular weight, the value of R is found to be the 
same for all gases. It is known as the gas constant. 

Experiments made by Gay-Lussac (1808) showed further that 
the volumes of reacting gases and of their gaseous products can 
be expressed by simple numerical ratios. The interpretation of 
these simple volume ratios and of the identical behaviour of 
gases towards pressure and temperature is greatly facilitated by 
the hypothesis of Amedeo Avogadro (1811), according to which 
equal volumes of different gases at the same temperature and 
pressure contain the same number of elementary particles or mole- 
cules. The inability of chemists to distinguish between atoms and 
molecules was mainly responsible for the lukewarm reception 
which was accorded to this hypothesis, and its fundamental im- 
portance was not recognized until a clear distinction between these 
entities was made by S. Cannizzaro in 1858. 

Kinetic Theory. — The behaviour of gases, which is sum- 
marized in the equation pv^RT, finds a simple interpretation in 
terms of the kinetic theory {q.v,). According to this, a gas is 
supposed to consist of a very large number of small particles 
which are moving about in all directions with high speeds. The 
paths of these particles arc rectilinear until their direction of 
motion is changed by collision cither with other particles or with 
the walls of the containing vessel. Collision involves no loss of 
energy since the particles are perfectly clastic. At any instant, 
the velocities of individual molecules vary between wide limits 
and the directions of moticn are distributed in random fashion. 
At a given temperature and pressure, the average speed and the 
mean distance traversed between successive collisions varies with 
the nature of the gas. For oxygen, the mean free path at o® and 
760mm. is i*oXio“^cm. and the average velocity is 461 metres 
per second. 

Denoting the mass of the molecule by m and the mean value of 
the square of the velocity by the average kinetic energy of the 
molecules is which is a measure of the temperature. On the 
assumption that the pressure of a gas is measured by the impact 
of the molecules on the walls of the containing vessel, it may be 
shown that the pressure is given by p«=m«MV3v, where n is the 
number of molecules in volume v. Since the temperature is 
measured by the kinetic energy, it follows at once that the prod- 
uct pv is directly proportional to the absolute temperature as 
expressed by the equation pv^RT and has a constant value when 
the temperature is fixed, as required by Boyle’s law. If for two 
different gases, the pressures, volumes and temperatures are the 
same, and the numbers, masses and mean square velocities are 
represented wi, mi, ui^ and W2, m2, W2* respectively, then 
pv = J^wim 1 wi* « Jn2m2W2* 
and 

from which as required by the Avogadro hypothesis. Since 
the mean square velocity is given by u^/ ^zpv/mn, and the density 
of the gas by drszmn/v, we may write u^y/^p/d, according to 
which the average molecular velocities for different gases at the 
same temperature and pressure are inversely proportional to the 
square roots of the respective densities. For molecules of the 
same size the rates of diffusion should be prop>ortional to the 
velocities, and the above result is accordingly in agreement with 
the results obtained by Thomas Graham (1833]^ in bis exp)eri- 
ments on gaseous diffusion. Ocular evidence of the molecular 


movement postulated in the kinetic theory is afforded by the 
Brownian movement of microscopic particles suspended in a fluid 
medium. Such particles must have the same kinetic energy as the 
surrounding molecules and their visible motion is attributable to 
the unbalanced effects of molecular bombardment. 

Gases at Higher Pressures.^ — ^Although the simple or ideal 
gas laws afford a moderately accurate description of the behav- 
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product p.v., whtrt psprouuro and vs^volumt, of any on diminiihoi first as 
p inoroasai, paisoi through a nfiinimum value, and increases at a constant rate 

iour of gases at low pressures, there are large discrepancies at 
higher pressures. The classical experiments of Amagat show that 
the product pv diminishes at first as the pressure increases, passes 
through a minimum value and then increases at a constant rate. 
The general behaviour is shown by the isothermal pv^p curves 
for ethylene in fig i. The nature of these curves suggests the 
incidence of two disturbing factors, one of which tends to increase 
the compressibility of the gas and the other to reduce it. If the 
actually compressible space is represented by the intermolecular 
space, then pv becomes p{v—b) where b is the space occupied by 
the molecules, Furthermore, if there are attractive forces between 
the molecules, it may be expected that such forces will tend to 
reduce the velocity of the molecules which impinge on the boun- 
dary walls of the gaseous molecules, for the latter in their ap- 
proach to the boundary will be subjected to a restraining force. 
The measured pressure, which is the equivalent of the actual im- 
pacts, should therefore be smaller than the intrinsic pressure, 
that is to say, the pressure which corresponds with the average 
velocity of the whole of the molecules in the gaseous system. To 
obtain the intrinsic pressure, the manometric pressure must there- 
fore be increased by a term which takes account of the attrac- 
tive force. According to Johannes Diderik van der Waals, this 
correction is proportional to the square of the pressure, or 
more precisely, inversely proportional to the square of the vol- 
ume, and when the two correction factors are introduced, the 
equation pv^RT becomes which is the 

van der Waals’ equation. This affords an account of the actual 
behaviour of gases, as illustrated by the diagram. The constants 
a and b depend on the nature of the gas. Many alternative forms 
of such equations of condition have been suggested. The equation 
of Daniel Bertbelot, which takes account of the variation of the 
attractive force with that of the temperature, is of the type 
ip^a/v^T) (v^^b)^RT and is of special value in the investi- 
gation of problems connected with gases at low pressures. By 
its use, it is possible to determine with great accuracy the 
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molecular volume and the coefficient of expansion of an ideal gas 
and from these to derive the values of the gas constant R and of 
the absolute zero of temperature on the gas thermometric scale. 

If a perfect gas were allowed to expand without performing ex- 
ternal work, there would be neither loss nor gain of heat and the 
temperature would remain constant. In other words, the internal 
energy of a perfect gas is independent of the volume which it 
occupies. When, however, the molecules attract one another, the 
expansion entails the performance of work against these forces; 
the internal energy of the gas diminishes and its temperature falls. 
In the absence of attractive forces, the hnite volume occupied 
by the actual molecules will still have a small influence and it 
may be shown that this factor will produce a rise of temperature. 
The combined action of these two factors produces what is known 
as the Joule-Thomson effect. At ordinary temperatures, most 
gases are cooled, but hydrogen is heated. From this it may be 
inferred that the attractive forces between the hydrogen mole- 
cules are very small. At lower temperatures the attractive forces 
increase, and the cooling effect is also obtained with hydrogen 
when the temperature falls below —80'’ C. Other gases show a 
similar inversion, but the inversion temperatures are well above 
the ordinary temperatures. The Joule-Thomson effect finds 
practical application in the liquefaction of gases (q.v.) by the 
Hampson and Linde methods. 

Heat Capacity of Gases. — ^The heat required to raise the tem- 
perature of a gas varies with the conditions. The molecular heat 
at constant pressure, Cp, is greater than that at constant volume, 
Cr, the difference being represented by the external work which 
has to be done when the volume increases. For a gas defined by 
pv^RTf the expansion per degree is v/T, and the work pv/T^R. 
In heat units, this is approximately 2 cals., and therefore 
Cp— Cv»2. Per gram-molecule the kinetic energy of the gas is 
where N is the Avogadro number, and the incre- 
ment of kinetic energy for one degree rise in temperature is 
E/T^Nmu^/2T^lPv/zT^2>R/^^yo cals. This value should 
be independent of the temperature and of the nature of the gas. 
It represents the smallest possible value of C« and corresponds 
with C|,«5 o and Y«*C/>/Ci,* 5/3. Actual measurements made 
with monatomic gases are in good agreement with these theoret- 
ical deductions. Within the limits of error the va.ue of C« 
for helium is 3-0 over the range —250® C to 2,350® C, and 
measurements of the velocity of sound indicate that the value of 
7 for the monatomic inert gases, mercury vapour and the alkali 
metal vapours is 5/3. 

For gases which contain more than one atom in the molecule, 
the observed values of Cv and Cp are not only much larger, but 
they increase with the temperature. For water vapour the value 
of Cp is given by C,=8‘8i4-O‘0oi9^+0’0oooo222r^. The molec- 
ular heat ratio for polyatomic gases is less than 5/3 and in gen- 
eral it diminishes with increase in the number of atoms in the 
molecule, as is indicated by the values for oxygen x*40, ammonia 
1*33, chloroform 1-15, ethyl alcohol i*ii and ethyl ether X'03. 
The ratio depends on other factors, however, as may be seen from 
the numbers for CH4 i-3i, CHtCl 1-28, jCHiCL i<22, CHCU x*i5, 
CCI4 1*13, all of which contain five atoms in the molecule. It 
would seem that the kinetic energy of a monatomic molecule, the 
mass of which is concentrated in a tiny nucleus, cannot have any 
other form than that which is associated with its translatory 
movements. This kinetic energy corresponds, therefore, with three 
independent modes of motion or degrees of freedom in three direc- 
tions at right angles to one another. In accordance with the Max- 
well-Boltzmann principle of equipartition (see Kinetic Theory 
OF Matter) the energy quantity should be equally divided 

between these, and it follows that each degree of freedom is asso- 
ciated with a heat capacity approximately equal to one calorie. 

In diatomic molecules, there are two mass centres relatively 
widely separated and such systems suggest the possibility of other 
degrees of freedom associated with intra-molecular movements, 
vibratory in type, of the atoms within the molecule, and with 
rotation^ or precessional motion of the molecule as a whole. At 
very low temperatures, the comparatively feeble impacts between 
the slowly moving molecules may not be sufficient to give rise to I 
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such movements, and in this connection it may be noted that the 
value of Cv for hydrogen at low temperatures is three calories 
per degree. At these temperatures diatomic hydrogen would 
therefore seem to behave as a monatomic molecule. In general, 
the observed variation of the heat capacities of polyatomic gases 
with the temperature is, however, difficult to reconcile with the 
equipartition theory if all the molecules are supposed to have the 
same number of degrees of freedom. It would seem necessary to 
assume that those collisions for which the imimet exceeds a certain 
critical value give rise to additional degrees of freedom. The total 
energy of the gas will then be the sum of the energies of that 
fraction for which the impacts are less than the critical value and 
of the fraction for which the impacts are greater than this. 

An alternative basis of e.Tplanation is afforded by the quantum 
theory According to this, the exchange of energy between 

matter and space is a discontinuous process, radiant energy being 
absorbed by material systems in the form of discrete units or 
quanta, the magnitude of which is determined by the frequency p 
as expressed by the equation where A is a universal constant. 
The frequency of the absorbable radiation depends on the elastic 
censtants of the molecules, and by the application of statistical 
considerations, the total energy absorbed by a material system 
at a given temperature and its dependence on the temperature 
may be calculated. The quanta associated with the translational 
movements of the molecules are very small, and for these the 
process of energy exchange is practically continuous and there- 
fore in accord with the cquip)artition theory. As the temperature 
increases, larger quanta become available, and in the form of en- 
ergy of the appropriate frequency such quanta are absorbed by 
the gaseous molecules in accordance with the statistical formula. 
In this way it appears to be possible to account for the observed 
facts. 

Viscosity and Conductivity. — ^There are certain properties 
of gases, e.g,, the viscosity and thermal conductivity, which de- 
pend on the mean free path which is inversely proportional to 
the chance of collision. The viscosity or internal friction is a 
measure of the inherent tendency towards the equalization of the 
velocities of portions of gas which are moving relatively to one 
another. It may be shown that the viscosity rj is given by 
where d is the density, I the mean free path, and u 
the average velocity of the molecules. If, at constant temperature, 
the density is doubled, the mean free path will be halved, and it 
follows that the viscosity is independent of the pressure. If the 
temperature is raised at constant volume, it would appear that 
the viscosity should increase in proportion to the square root of 
the absolute temperature. The actual increase is greater and the 
discrepancy is in part attributable to the circumstance that at 
lower temperatures and smaller velocities the molecules are more 
likely to be deviated from their rectilinear paths by the action of 
the attractive forces between the molecules. Since the viscosity 
depends on the chance of collision, f.e., on the total effective cross- 
sectional area of the molecules, it is obvious that viscosity data 
for different gases afford a means for the comparison of the 
respective molecular diameters. 

At the ordinary pressure, gases are normally very good elec- 
trical insulators, although well-marked conducting qualities are 
acquired at very low pressures. Conducting properties may be 
induced by the action of X-rays, cathode rays, a> or /S-partides, 
light of very short wave-length, or by certain chemical reactions 
in all of which processes the molecules are converted into ions by 
the loss or gain of electrons. As a result of the neutralization of 
the oppositely charged entities, the conducting properties tend to 
disappear when the ionizing agency is removed. If a difference 
of potential is created between two parallel plates in an atmos- 
phere of ionized gas, the ions are directed to the plates. If the 
potential gradient is small, some of the ions may have their 
charges neutralized before they reach the electrodes, but the num- 
ber of these diminishes with increase in the potential differcn<^e 
and ultimately all the charged particles reach the electrodes and 
the current reaches a maximum value. Further increase in the 
potential diffefence is without effect on this saturation current 
until the gradient becomes very much larger, when the current 
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begins to increase once more, at first slowly, and then more rap- 
idly, until finally spark discharge occurs. Under these conditions, 
the movement of the electrons under the influence of the applied 
field is so rapid that ions may be produced by collision with the 
molecules of the gas. The minimum potential gradient required 
for this is termed the ionizing potential. The value of this for 
a particular gas depends on the precise nature of the electron- 
expelling process. Even when the velocity of the electron is 
insufficient to ionize the molecules of a gas, it may be able to 
displace an electron from one orbit to another. The character- 
istic potential in this case is known as the resonance potential. 
Such electron displacements are accompanied by the emission of 
light of characteristic wave-length and the effects in general can 
be interpreted in terms of the electron theory of atomic structure. 

THE LIQUID STATE 

If the temperature of a gas is below a certain limiting value 
and the pressure is gradually increased, the gas condenses to a 
liquid. This process involves a discontinuity in the relation be- 
tween the pressure and the volume. On a p^v diagram, the con- 
densation is represented by a horizontal line for which the pres- 
sure value corresponds with the vapour pressure of the liquid. 
The length of the condensation line diminishes with rise of tem- 
perature until the end-points coincide. This temperature is the 
highest at which a gas can be converted into a liquid and is called 
the critical temperature. The liquid state is non-existent above 
this limit. The recognition of the critical temperature is due to 
Thomas Andrews, who showed that this permits of the transition 
from the gaseous to the liquid state being carried out in a con- 
tinuous manner. From the theoretical standpoint this is very 
significant, for it may be inferred that the essential features of 
the kinetic theory of the gaseous state may be directly applied 
to liquids. Since the van der Waals and other similar equations, 
which express generally the behaviour of gases, are derived on the 
implicit assumption of homogeneity of the system, it is obvious 
that they cannot be applicable to the ordinary condensation 
process. The theoretical isothermal curves must necessarily be 
continuous, and for temperatures at which condensation occurs 
in practice, the van der Waals equation yields a continuous curve 
with a maximum and a minimum pressure value (fig. 2). These 
become less pronounced as the temperature rises, and ultimately 
vanish. The temperature at which this occurs corresponds with 
that at which the three roots of the van der Waals equation, which 
may be shown to be a cubic in Vj become equal to one another. 
This temperature corresponds, in other words, with the critical 
temperature, and in various ways it may be shown that the 
critical data are directly connected with the attraction and volume 
constants in the equation of condition. The relations in question 
are given by pc^a/2^b^ and Tc^Sa/2'jbR. If a and b 

are known, these equations may 
be used to derive the critical 
constants; conversely, if the lat- 
ter are known the constants a and 
b may be calculated. In terms of 
the equation of conditions, the 
characteristic feature of the liquid 
state is to be found in the very 
large magnitude of the pressure 
(internal pressure) which corre- 
sponds with the attractive force 
term a/v^ and also in the very 
small difference between v and b. 

The kinetic condition of the 
molecules is nevertheless of the same kind, and the mean kinetic 
energy of the molecules has the same value as that of a gas at the 
same temperature. Properties which depend on the close associa- 
tion of the molecules attain to greater significance, however, in 
the liquid state. 

In view of the large magnitude and the specific character of the 
attractive forces in liquids and the absence of any relation which 
might be supposed to be analogous to the Avogatfro hypothesis, 
it will be readily understood that the comparison of the {rfiysical 


properties of different liquids is attended by particular difficulties. 
The correlation of the jAysical properties of liquids with their 
composition and chemical constitution represented, nevertheless, 
one of the most important branches of physical chemistry in its 
earlier stages of development. It was suspected that the relations 
in question might possibly be made the basis of methods which 
could be used to supplement the information provided by the more 
specifically chemical methods followed in the attempts to deter- 
mine the structure of chemical compounds. The work done in this 
connection has been largely empirical and fundamental questions 
incidental to the problem have not received that amount of con- 
sideration to which they are justly entitled. 

Comparison of Physical Properties. — ^The study of a partic- 
ular phy.sical property for such purposes involves two primary 
considerations. The first relates to the method of measuring the 
property and the second is concerned with the conditions under 
which the comparison is made. These points may be illustrated 
by reference to the property which is commonly measured by the 
density or mass of unit volume. The same property may be meas- 
ured in terms of the specific volume, or volume of unit mass. Both 
density and specific volume are indeed measures of what may be 
termed the space-filling capacity of matter. They are reciprocally 
connected with one another, and it is obvious that the relations 
shown by a comparison of densities will be very different from 
those which are indicated by a comparison of specific volumes. 
Since d=^fn/v and <f>=v/m and the mass (m) is independent of 
temperature and pressure, whilst the volume (v) is a function of 
both, there are Obvious reasons for the choice of specific volume 
rather than density as a measure of space-filling capacity. Since, 
further, chemically comparable quantities are not those repre- 
sented by equal masses, but by masses which are in the ratio of 
the molecular weights, the volumes which should be compared 
are not the specific volumes, but the molecular volumes defined 
as = If molecular volume is accepted as a suitable meas- 
ure of space-filling capacity, there still remains the question of 
comparable conditions. In view of the slight compressibility of 
liquids, the influence of temperature only need be considered. In 
his classical researches Hermann Kopp decided this matter em- 
pirically by comparing the molecular volumes of liquids (i) at the 
same temperature; (2) at the respective boiling-points of the 
liquids. The result was to show that simple relations are more 
clearly evident when the boiling-point data are compared, Kopp’s 
choice was subsequently justified by theoretical developments 
which culminated in the theory of corresp)onding states. 

Considerations such as have been illustrated by reference to 
space-filling capacity constitute a preliminary step in the com- 
parative study of all physical properties. For instance, internal 
friction may be measured in terms of viscosity or fluidity, elec- 
trical conducting power in terms of conductivity or resistivity and 
the discovery of the connection between such properties and the 
chemical nature of substances is obviously dependent on the 
choice of the basis of comparison. Not infrequently, the selection 
involves the consideration of alternative measures which are not 
merely reciprocal, but bear a much more complex relation to one 
another. Ideal measures would in fact be those which are entirely 
independent of external circumstances, temperature, pressure, 
and even state of aggregation, but apart from mass, the physical 
properties of matter are not of this ideal nature and the prob- 
lem of correlation is attended by many difficulties. In so far 
as the attainment of comparable temperatures is concerned, a 
finger-post would seem to be provided by the theory of corre- 
sponding states. The origin of this is to be found in the circum- 
stance that the ordinary equations of condition with specific con- 
stants may be reduced to a general form from which the specific 
constants have been eliminated. The conversion is effected by 
measuring for each substance the pressure, volume and tempera- 
ture in terms of the corresponding critical values, such that 
TT^p/pCi fP^v/ve and B^T/Te* In these circumstances the van 
der Waals equation reduces to (ir+ 3/^*) J)“8^/3 which 

contains no specific constants and represents, therefore, and 
is an equation which should be applicable to all substances, 
independently of their chemical nature. The reduced form of the 
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equation is the same in type as the original and it may be shown 
that other equations of condition may be generalized in the same 
way, provided that these afford an account of the critical state 
and contain three constants; i,e., the same number of constants 
as variables. Substances for which the values of ir, 0 and S are 
identical are said to be in corresponding states, and the general 
reduced equation is the analytical expression of the theory of 
corresponding states, according to which comparable temperatures 
are provided by equal values of A Although the experimental 
data of Sydney Young show that the above reduced equation is 
by no means an exact expression of the relation between corre- 
sponding states, yet the deviations are such as to suggest that the 
fundamental idea involved in the theory is substantially correct. 
From this, however, it does not follow that correspondence in re- 
spect of pressure, volume and temperature provides the conditions 
for correspK)ndence in other properties; any such assumption is 
necessarily of a tentative character. 

In actual practice, the comparison of physical properties has 
been for the most part made at a fixed temperature. In such cir- 
cumstances the actual conditions are frequently far removed from 
those indicated by the theory of correspKinding states. The results 
obtained show that many properties when referred to molecular 
quantities of the different substances can be represented as the sum 
of a series of terms which depend on the nature of the constitu- 
ent atoms and also on the manner in which the atoms are linked 
together within the molecule. In other words, there is evidence 
of additivity modified by the incidence of structural factors. At 
one time the principle of additivity was sought to be maintained 
by the assumption that the values assigned to certain atoms vary 
with their mode of combination. More recently the constitutive 
influence has been taken into account by the hypothesis that the 
structural peculiarities make a direct contribution to the observed 
value of the property in the same way as the atoms themselves. 
In accordance mth this view the molecular value of a property 
of a compound C^HyO. can be expressed by the relation 

i*' which Pn and are the atomic 
values of the property for carbon, hydrogen and oxygen, and 
is the sum of corresponding terms for the constitutional factors. 

Volume Relations. — Kopp’s measurements of the molecular 
volume V„,=^fn/d of substances at their respective boiling-points 
showed that a given change in molecular composition is accom- 
panied by a fairly constant change in the molecular volume. In 
ascending homologous series (see Chemistry: Organic: Aliphatic 
Division) the change produced by the substitution of the methyl 
group for the hydrogen atom is on the average about 22 cu.cm., 
which is taken to represent the volume of the group CH3. The 
volume increments for CH3 vary from 20 5 in the amine series to 
24 4 in the ester series. In spite of this variability and of many 
similar inconsistencies, Kopp came to the conclusion that the 
molecular volume is essentially additive in nature and can be rep- 
resented as the sum of the atomic volumes of the constituent 
atoms provided that the values allocated to certain atoms are 
assumed to depend on their mode of combination. The values 
assigned to the different elements are illustrated by the series: 
C=ii, H=s-5, C1=22‘8, Br=27*8, 1=37 5 ) S=22-6, O (singly 
linked) == 7*8, 0 (doubly linked) = 12-2. In the case of nitrogen, the 
value appeared to vary so largely with its mode of combination 
that many chemists hesitated to apply Kopp’s system to com- 
pounds containing nitrogen. Subsequent investigations, in which 
particular attention was given to isomeric compounds, showed 
clearly that the idea of constant atomic volumes is not in har- 
mony with the facts. Constitutive effects are clearly shown 
when isomeric compounds are compared, and in general the 
largest differences are found when the isomerides compared be- 
long to different chemical groups, whilst the smallest are associ- 
ated with isomerism of the position type. 

Kopp’s derivation of the atomic volumes of carbon and hy- 
drogen is based on the comparison of the molecular volumes of 
aliphatic compounds, e.g., with those of benzene com- 

p)ounds, e.g., C^H*, in which an increase of two in the number of 
carbon atoms is offset by a diminution of four in the number of 
hydrogen atoms. Such pairs of compounds have very nearly the 
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same molecular volume, and from this observation it was inferred 
that the volume of the carbon atom is twice as great as the volume 
of the hydrogen atom. Since CHa=22, it follows that C=ii and 
H=5 *s. The derivation of these values obviously ignores the in- 
fluence of ring formation on the molecular volume. More recently, 
a system of atomic volumes has been evolved by G. Le Bas, 
which is based on a comparison of aliphatic compounds with the 
corresponding olefines. In this, which yields €==14-7, H=3-7, no 
account is taken of the influence of the double bond. The relations 
are nevertheless very similar to those which are exhibited by the 
older system. 

Although the use of the boiling-points for the comparison of 
the molecular volumes of liquids provides a temperature basis 
which is theoretically justified in so far as the boiling-points are 
approximately equally reduced temperatures, it should be rec- 
ognized that the internal pressures resulting from the attractive 
forces between the molecules are not generally comparable under 
these conditions. In this connection, attention may be directed 
to a new method proposed by S. Sugden, in which the influences 
of temperature and of pressure are eliminated. In this it is as- 
sumed that a measure of the magnitude of the internal pressure 
is afforded by the surface tension. The development of the actual 
procedure is based on the observation that the connection between 
the surface tension (7) of a liquid, the density (/)), and the 
density {d) of its saturated vapour can be expressed very 
exactly by the relation 7 — C(Z)— rf)'*, in which C is independent 
of the temperature. If C‘^<is multiplied by the molecular weight, 
a quantity P is obtained, the value of which may be derived from 
P~M^^I^/{D‘—d). This is termed the “parachor,” and since 
M/{D--d) at low temperatures, where d is very small in com- 
parison with Dy represents the molecular volume of the liquid, it 
is obvious that the parachor affords a comparison of molecular 
volumes under conditions in which the surface tensions and there- 
fore the internal pressures of the different liquids have the same 
value. In support of the view that the parachor really affords a 
measure of the volumes occupied by the actual molecules, it is 
found that this quantity bears a nearly constant ratio to the 
critical volume as expressed by /^ = o-78 Vc. 

For saturated substances the parachor can be expressed addi- 
tively in terms of atomic constants. These appear to be inde- 
pendent of the mode of combination of the atom and position 
isomerism is without effect. Unsaturation and ring formation 
produce notable changes and the.se vary but slightly from com- 
pound to compound. A double bond between two carbon atoms 
produces the same effect as the double bond between carbon and 
oxygen, or between nitrogen and oxygen in the nitroxyl group. 
The same structural constant can be u.sed for the six-membered 
rings of benzene, cyclo-hexane, pyridine, piperidine and quinoline. 
The two oxygen atoms in the carboxyl group would, however, 
seem to require a special constant. The accompanying table 
shows the values of various atomic and .structural parachors: 


Atomic and Structural Parachors 


C 4*8 

F 

25*7 


46-6 

H 171 

Cl 

.U-.'i 

3'ring 

2 2*5 

0 200 

Br 

68-0 

4 - )) 

12-0 

O2 (ester) 6o*o 

I 

gi'O 

•S- „ 

8*5 

N 12-5 

= 

23.2 

6- „ 

61 


The results obtained in the study of the parachor are such as to 
suggest that this may be of real value in the elucidation of many, 
of the structural problems which are presented by organic 
chemistry. 

In the belief that many of the irregularities associated with 
molecular volumes are due to pol3anerization (q.v,) or the 
formation of molecular aggregates, J. Traube instituted a com- 
parison of the volumes occupied iDy substances w'hen dissolved 
in water or other solvent to form dilute solutions. The derivation 
of the molecular solution volumes at 25® C involves the assump- 
tion that the volume occupied by the solvent is not affected by 
the presence of the dissolved substance. This is certainly not 
justified, but it is nevertheless noteworthy that the volume re- 
lations exhibited by this system are very similar to those which 
arc found by* the comparison of substances in pure liquid con- 
dition at the respective boiling-points. The fact that the sum- 
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mation of the atomic and structural constants leads to values 
of the molecular volume which are less than the actually measured 
volume by a constant quantity (12 6 cu.cm, in water at 25* C) 
suggests that this may be connected with the contraction of the 
solvent. 

Volatility of Liquids. — ^The term volatility refers to the 
tendency of a substance to pass into the state of vapour. At a 
given temperature this may be measured by the vapour pressure, 
and at a given pressure by the corresponding boiling-point. Many 
empirical formulae have been put forward to express the con- 
nection between vapour pressure and temperature, and some of 
these find useful application in engineering practice. For many 
reasons formulae which have a theoretical basis must, however, 
be considered the more important, and it may be shown that if 
the vapour be assumed to conform to the requirements of the 
ideal gas equation, thermodynamic considerations lead to the 
relation d log p/dT^\/RV in which X is the heat of vaporisation 
ptr gram-molecule at the absolute temperature F. If X is inde- 
pendent of the temperature, this differential formula may be 
shown to be equivalent to the vapour pressure formula 
log p^C-\-k/T, in which C and k are constants. If X varies with 
the temperature in accordance with X^Xo-f-aF+fiF^+cF* . . ., 
the integration of the differential expression leads to the some- 
what more complicated formula: 

log p—C(r\-ki/T’-\-ks log T-^kzT . . . 
in which the coefficients ft,, fta, fta . . . arc related to a, b, c . 
respectively. Thi.s thermodynamic vapour-pressure formula is in 
accord with the observed variation of the vapour pressure over 
a very wide range of temperature, as may be seen by reference to 
the data for mercury. The calculated vapour-pressures in this 
case are derived from : 

log p==i0 S724-“3342-26/r-~0‘847 log F 
Vapour Pressure of Mercury 

F® (abs.) 280-1® 32,15® 427-2® 495*15° 6v30*S® 923® 1151® 

/>ob8. 0-08367 0-0JI3 3*49 34*4 7(>7*S ( 34 ) (i6j) 

p calc. Q-oa369 0-0126 3-32 34-7 794 (36) (157) 

At the two highest temperatures the pressures are expressed in 
atmospheres; for the other temperatures the numbers refer to 
mm. of mercury. It may be noted that the differential vapour- 
pressure formula which has been considered here represents a 
quantitative statement of the influence of temp)crature on the 
equilibrium between the liquid and its vapour. In accordance 
with this, the vapour-pressure formula may be regarded as a 
particular case of a more general expression which is applicable 
to states of equilibrium in both homogeneous and heterogeneous 
systems. In the general case, the equilibrium at a given tem- 
perature is determined by a constant Ky the variation of which 
with the temperature is given by: 

d\o^K/dT^Q/RT^ 

in which Q is the heat change associated with the chemical or 
physical transformation concerned. This general form of the 
equation is the quantitative expression of the ‘‘law of mobile 
equilibrium/’ according to which the alteration of one of the 
factors determining the state of equilibrium in a systwn, which 
is capable of internal adjustment, is accompanied by a change 
which tends to annul the effect of the original alteration. If the 
.temp)erature of such a system is raised, the resulting internal 
adjustment must be accompanied by the absorption of beat, and 
the fact that the vapour pressure of a liquid always rises with the 
temperature is directly connected with the fact that vaporization 
involves the absorption of heat. The recognition of the law of 
mobile equilibrium, which applies equally to changes produced by 
pressure and temperature variations, is mainly due to H. Le 
Chatelier and Jacobus Henricus van’t Hoff. 

OPTICAL PROPERTIES 

Refractivity. — The change in the direction of a homogeneous 
ray of light when it passes from air into a denser medium is 
termed refraction. This property of the medium is suitably 
measured by the index of refraction n=:sin f/sin r, lb that the in- 
fluence of ^e angle of incidence is thereby eliminated. The re- 


fractive index is determined by the relative velocities of light in 
air and in the medium, and this depends on the wave-length. The 
choice of wave-length in actual experiment b largely deteimined 
by the ease with which homogeneous beams of certain wave- 
lengths can be obtained. Apart from the arbitrariness which is 
involved in the selection of a particular wave-length for the com- 
parative study of the refractivity of different substances, it is 
to be noted that the refractive index (say for the sodium D 
line) depends on the temperature, pressure and other factors. 
Thb variability of the refractive index is responsible for the 
fact that other quantities have been suggested as a more suitable 
measure of refractivity. The expression rx^{n-^i)/d was sug- 
gested by J. H. Gladstone and T. P. Dale, and the relation 
i)/(ff*+ 2 )< 2 i by H. A. Lorent* and by L. Lorenz. The 
former is purely empirical, but the latter has some theoretical 
justification. Both these r quantities are insensitive to changes 
of temp)erature, and the second has the very important additional 
qualification that its magnitude for a given substance is nearly 
the same whether the substance is in the liquid or gaseous state. 
This is shown by H. H. Landolt’s data for the specific refraction 
(fa) of water, alcohol and chloroform. 


Specific Refractiviiics fg- i)/ (w^+2)d 



Water 

Ethyl alcohol 

Chloroform 

Liquid state 

Gaseous state . 

0‘206 i 

0‘2 o 68 

0-2807 

0*2805 

0-1791 

0-1796 


In order to provide an appropriate comparative basis for these 
measures of refractivity, it has been customary to multiply them 
by the molecular weights of the compounds concerned, whereby 
the so-called molecular refractivity is obtained. The sig- 

nificance to be attributed to the quantity R is i matter which 
does not appear to have received much consideration. It may, 
however, be pointed out that (n*— i)/(n*-f'2)d, which was derived 
from a consideration of the dielectric action of insulating sub- 
stances in terms of the Clausius-Mossotti theory, would seem to 
be a measure of the specific volume if n refers to infinitely long 
waves. It would therefore seem that the corresponding value of 
R may be regarded as providing an approximate measure of the 
molecular volume. In support of this view it may be noted further 
that the variations of (n*— i)/(n*-{-2) from compound to com- 
pound are relatively small and that the differences in the R values 
are mainly determined by the changes in m or m/d. The use of 
molecular refraction in the comparison of the refractive powers 
of substances would therefore seem to have less justification than 
is usually assumed and the procedure followed in investigations 
which make use of this quantity may be regarded as largely 
empirical. 

The relations disclosed by the results show that the molecular 
refractivity is additive in character and that its value for a given 
compound can be calculated from the molecular formula by the 
summation of constants (atomic refractions) which are peculiar to 
the constituent elements. As in the case of other physical proper- 
ties, structural factors are dearly evident, and the correlation 
of the data for different groups of substances has made it neces- 
sary to attribute refraction effects to many different kinds of 
structural peculiarities such as double bonds, treble bonds, ring 
formation, conjugation, etc. When two double bonds are present 
in a molecule, the refractivity would seem to be dependent on 
their relative positions. When the double bonds are associated 
with a common carbon atom (C^C^C) or when they are 
separated by more than two carbon atoms, their influence is 
normal, but when they are in juxtaposition (C»CH— CH«=C) or 
^'conjugated,” their influence is abnormally large. This effect is 
termed optical anomaly or exaltation. The constants assigned to 
certain atoms and structural elments from observations on the 
sodium D line are as follows :-~-C 2 42, H z oo, 0 (doubly linked) 
2*21, O(hydroxyl) 1*52, O(esters) 1*64, Cl 5-96, Br 8-86 , 1 13-90, 
double bond i*73« treble bond 2*40. 

Dispersivity^Dispersivity is the name ^ven to the difference 
between the specific refractivities for light of different wave- 
lengths. The wave 4 ength 8 usually chosen are the a- and T- 
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hydrogen lines or the sodium and lithium lines. For comparative 
purposes, the specific dispersivity is given a molecular basis by 
multiplication by the molecular weight, but the justification for 
this procedure has been questioned by R. F. Auwers and F. 
Eisenlohr, who have attempted to correlate dispersive powers in 
terms of the specific dispersivities. Both methods of comparison 
show the existence of relations which resemble those shown by 
molecular refractivity. According to J. W. Briihl, dispersivity is 
pre-eminently a constitutive property and in consequence lends 
itself readily to the study of structural differences. It has been 
said that the presence of impurities in the compounds examined 
has a smaller disturbing influence on dispersivity than on re- 
fractivity. 

Rotatory Power. — When a beam of plane polarized light Is 
passed through certain substances, the plane of polarization is 
changed in direction; it is said to be rotated. Whilst for solid 
substances this may be due to an asymmetric disposition of the 
molecules in the crystalline aggregate, it can only be due to 
asymmetry within the molecules when this natural rotatory 
power is shown by isotropic fluids. The relations concerned are 
dealt with in the article on Stereochemistry, and attention will 
be here confined to similar rotation effects which are shown quite 
generally by liquids when these are placed between the poles of 
an electromagnet and the beam of light is allowed to pass along 
the lines of force of the magnetic field. Our knowledge of mag- 
netic rotatory power is based very largely on the work of W. H. 
Perkin, Sr., who measured the rotation produced by a column 
of liquid of fixed length and derived therefrom the specific 
rotatory power r=a/d. Comparable values were sought by the 
introduction of the molecular weight in the usual way leading to 
the molecular magnetic rotatory power defined by R=^ma/d. 
The comparison of such R values (expressed in relative measure, 
with water as the standard substance) has shown the existence of 
relations which are on all fours with those which have been de- 
scribed under refractivity. 

Viscosity and Fluidity are reciprocal measures of internal 
friction. The precise definition of the coefficient of viscosity need 
not be considered here, for actual measurements are almost exclu- 
sively confined to the determination of relative viscosities. Such 
values are readily obtained from the times which are required for a 
given volume of liquid to flow through a capillary tube under pre- 
cisely similar conditions. At one and the same temperature the vis- 
cosities for different liquids vary between very wide limits. The 
coefficients for ethyl ether, water and glycerol at o® C are, for 
instance, 0-00286, 0-01793 and 46-0, respectively. With, rise of 
temperature, the viscosity diminishes rapidly and in any com- 
parative study of viscosities the question of temperature is very 
important. The temperatures selected by T. E. Thorpe and J. W. 
Rodger are those at which the temperature-viscosity curves have 
the same slope. At such temperatures the rate at which the vis- 
cosity changes with the temperature is the same for all sub- 
stances, and consequently the influence of temperature may be 
said to be eliminated. On the supposition that the internal 
friction of liquids depends on the magnitude of the molecular 
surface, the product of the coefficient of viscosity (t;) and the 
molecular surface has been used in the comparison of liquids with 
one another. Such molecular viscosities exhibit additive and con- 
stitutive relations of the usual kind. 

Relations of a very different type are shown by certain other 
quantities which have been systematically examined in the liquid 
state. Notable examples are afforded by the Trouton ratio, i,e,, 
the ratio of the molecular heat of vaporization (X) to the ab- 
solute boiling temperature (T), and by the Ramsay-Shields co- 
efficient, which expresses the rate of change with the temperature 
of the molecular surface energy 7 (f» ^ when 7 is the surface 
tension, m the molecular weight and 0 the specific volume). These 
coefficients have very nearly a constant value for large numbers 
of chemically different substances, and it has been supposed that 
deviations from the normal values afford evidence of the com- 
bination of the simple molecules to form more complex molecules 
(polymerization, q.v.\ association, g.v.). The nwmal vidue of 
Trouton’s function X/r is at, whQit for water the value is only 
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X4-7. If water is a mixture of double and simple molecules in 
equilibrium with one another, as represented by 2H«0:;:±(Ha0)«, 
there can be no doubt that the boiling-point will be appreciably 
higher than it would be if the liquid consisted entirely of simple 
molecules. Since the vapour consists almost entirely of simple 
molecules, it is also clear that the observed heat of vaporization 
is a complex quantity which represents the sum of the heat quan- 
tities involved in the depolymerization of the liquid molecules 
and in the volatilization of the simple molecules. The assumption 
of polymerization thus affords a possible interpretation of the 
abnormality of the Trouton ratio. In the case of the Ramsay- 
Shields coefficient, abnormally small values can be readily ex- 
plained in terms of polymerization, but values greater than the 
normal present difficulties. Recent observations moreover on 
the properties of surface layers lead to the conclusion that the 
molecular condition in the surface is very different from that 
in the interior of a liquid. This fact would appear to have an 
important bearing on the interpretation which can legitimately 
be given to the observed value of the coefficient in question. 
(.See Surface Tension.) 

TH£ SOLID STATE 

General Characteristics. — Over a long period it was cus- 
tomary to speak of crystalline and amorphous solids, but the 
grounds on which this distinction was made are now regarded as 
unsatisfactory. Newer methods of analysis have in fact shown 
that many apparently amorphous substances are definitely micro- 
crystalline, while others appear to represent supercooled liquids 
of very high viscosity. The solid state is now generally identified 
with the crystalline condition, and matter in this form is char- 
acterized by its resistance to shearing stresses and by the fact 
that its physical properties vary with direction. This “anisotropy” 
of solids presents therefore a very definite contrast to the 
isotropy of liquids and gases. When crystals are formed under 
the usual conditions by the cooling of a liquid, they show a regular 
polyhedral structure and their physical properties are in general 
related to the external form (.see Crystallography). The normal 
development of such crystals involves a time factor, and when 
the conditions are such that separation of the solid takes place 
rapidly, there is a tendency towards the formation of granular 
aggregates in which the recognition of crystalline character may 
be a matter of some difficulty. In the matter of rigidity, the 
crystalline and liquid states may be said to overlap. The highly 
viscous, isotropic substances exemplified by the glasses, pass into 
the condition of fluid liquids in a gradual and continuous manner 
when the temperature is raised; there is no sudden transition in 
the properties such as is observed with crystalline solids at the 
melting-point. On the other hand, although most crystals are 
rigid and fracture when subjected to pressure, there are others in 
which the forces associated with the crystal structure are so weak 
that the crystals can be easily distorted and made to flow. Their 
behaviour in this respect simulates that of liquids, but they have 
the optical properties of crystals and possess a deflnite melting- 
point. 

The directional properties and geometrical forms of crystalline 
solids are directly connected with regularities in the arrangement 
of the atoms or molecules within the crystal. These are no longer 
free to move from point to point, but occupy definite mean 
positions in the space lattice of the crystal. Their kinetic energy 
is represented by small vibratory or oscillatory movements about 
these mean positions. When, by a sufficient rise of temperature, 
the amplitude of the oscillatory motion becomes sufficiently great 
for the molecules to escape from the action of the force which 
tends to restore them to their mean positions, the solid melts and 
the vibratory motion is replaced by the random translaiory motion 
characteristic of the liquid state. The determination of the ar- 
rangement of the mean positions has been made possible by the 
fact that the regularly disposed rows and planes of atoms (mole- 
cules) give rise to interference effects when the crystals are sub- 
mitted to a beam of X-rays, that is to say, to radiation of a wave- 
length which (s of the same order of magnitude as the distances 
which separate the atomic centres. The X-ray spectra obtained 
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in this way by M. Laue, W. H. and W. L. Bragg and others afford 
precise information relative to the architecture of the crystals. 
For strongly polar substances, such as sodium chloride, it is 
found that the points of the crystal lattice are occupied by 
positively charged sodium atoms and negatively charged chlorine 
atoms. Each sodium ion bears exactly the same relation to six 
chlorine ions which may be supposed to occupy the central points 
of the faces of a cube which has the sodium ion at its centre. 
Each chlorine ion is similarly disposed with respect to six sodium 
ions. The material structural elements, in other words, are the 
sodium and chlorine ions, and molecules of sodium chloride in the 
ordinary sense are non-existent. Substances of non-polar char- 
acter give X-ray spectra, on the other hand, which clearly show 
that the lattice points are associated with molecular units which 
are, however, oriented in a perfectly definite manner. The pat- 
terns presented by such structures can always be described in 
terms of a unit or elementary lattice which may contain one, two 
or more molecules. 

Polymorphism. — The one-time supposition that every sub- 
stance was unique in its crystalline form has been definitely dis- 
proved by the discovery of isomorphism, according to which differ- 
ent substances may crystallize in the same form, and of polymor- 
phism, according to which the same chemical substance may have 
different crystalline forms. In some cases, e.g., the rhombic and 
monoclinic forms of sulphur (g.v.)^ the two crystalline forms are 
interconvertible. The change takes place at a definite temperature 
known as the transition temperature. Below 96® C rhombic sul- 
phur is the stable form; above 96® the stable form is monoclinic 
and melts at 119®. Superheating readily occurs, however, and 
rhombic sulphur may be readily heated to its melting-point 
(113®). The transition temperature is the only temperature at 
which the two solid forms can coexist in equilibrium at atmos- 
pheric pressure and at which their vapour pressures are therefore 
the same. The relations between the two solid forms at the 
transition point are clearly very similar to those between a solid 
and the corresponding liquid at the freezing-point of the latter. 
In some cases, e,g., benzophenone, the two crystalline forms are 
not interconvertible. One of them is unstable at all temperatures 
and the transition point (i.e,, the point of intersection of the 
vapour pressure curves) is higher than either of the melting- 
points. When a substance can exist in several crystalline forms 
the equilibrium relations may be of rather complex character, but 
the correlation of these is greatly facilitated by the use of the 
phase rule. According to this, the number of phases, i.e,, the 
physically distinct parts of a system, which can coexist in equi- 
librium is determined by the number of the components. This 
represents the smallest number of chemical constituents in terms 
of which the composition of the several phases can be expressed. 
If P is the number of phases and C the number of the components, 
the maximum value of P is C-\-2. When this relation obtains, the 
equilibrium is completely defined by the nature of the system 
and the variable factors repre.sentcd by temperature, pressure 
and concentration can have only perfectly definite values. If 
one of these factors must have a value assigned to it 
before the equilibrium is determined. If F=C, two such factors 
must have determined values. The number of the variables to 
which arbitrary values must be given to specify the precise nature 
of the equilibrium is termed the number of degrees of freedom 
(F) and in accordance with the “phase rule,” F=C-l-2— F. In 
the simplest possible case where C=i, the number of degrees of 
freedom is 2, i or o according as F=i, 2 or 3. The whole of the 
relations involved can be conveniently represented by a diagram 
on which the pressure and temperature are taken as the co- 
ordinates. Such a diagram, showing the relations between rhombic, 
monoclinic, liquid and sulphur vapour is presented in fig. 3. In- 
variant systems (F=o) are represented by the points at which 
three curves intersect. The point A corresponds with the system 
rhombic-monoclinic-vapour, B with monoclinic- 4 iquid-vapour 
and C with rhombic-monoclinic-liquid. Univariant systems 
(F=i) are represented by points on the curves. The curves r, m 
and / define the respective conditions under whiclf rhombic and 
vapour, monoclinic and vapour, liquid and vapour can coexist in 


equilibrium. In the same way the curves rm and ml give the con- 
ditions for equilibrium between rhombic and monoclinic and 
between monoclinic and liquid. Bi variant systems (F=2) are 
those represented by all other points and the regions of stability of 
the single phase systems — ^rhombic, monoclinic, liquid and vapx)ur, 
arc shown by R, M, L and V. 

Heat Capacity* — ^According to the empirical relation dis- 
covered by P. L. Dulong and A. T. Petit (1819), the product of 



Fig. S. — PHASE RULE DIAGRAM (NOT TO SCALE) FOR SULPHUR. SHOW- 
ING DEPENDENCE OF VAPOUR. LIQUID. MONOCLINIC AND RHOMBIC 
FORMS ON PRESSURE AND ON TEMPERATURE 

the specific heats of the elements and their atomic weights is 
approximately constant =6-4. This relation was confirmed by 
Regnault, but it was found necessary to recognize that the non- 
metallic elements of low atomic weight are exceptions to the rule 
in that their atomic heats are abnormally small, e.g., carbon i-8, 
boron 3-7, beryllium 3 7, silicon 3 8, phosphorus 5.4. According to 
F. E. Neumann and H. Kopp the molecular heats of compounds 
can be expressed approximately as the sum of the atomic heats 
of the constituent elements, from which it may be inferred that 
the heat capacity is within narrow limits the same whether the 
elements are free or chemically combined. The expierimental 
results summarized in the rule of Dulong and Petit are in agree- 
ment with the deductions from the classical kinetic theory. Ac- 
cording to this the atoms in the solid element have three inde- 
pendent modes of movement associated with the-^three directions 
of space, and since each degree of freedom corresponds with a 
heat capacity of R/2 calories, and kinetic energy of the oscillatory 
type is necessarily associated with an equivalent amount of po- 
tential energy, it follows that the atomic heat capacity is 
6XF/2«6 -o calories. This value should, however, be independent 
of the temperature, which is contrary to experiment, for measure- 
ments of the specific heats of the elements and of their compounds 
at very low temperatures have shown that the heat capacity be- 
gins to fall rapidly when the temperature is sufficiently low and 
tends towards a zero value. The explanation of this behaviour 
represents one of the most important achievements of the quantum 
theory. Albert Einstein has indeed shown that the observed de- 
pendence of the heat capacity on the temperature is in general 
agreement with the requirements of the quantum theory of heat 
exchange. The formula given by Einstein, which assumes that the 
energy absorbed is associated with a particular frequency, has 
since been modified by Peter Debye and others. According to 
these later views the characteristic frequency of Einstein re- 
presents the upper limiting value of the complete series of 
frequencies which can actually be absorbed by the atoms. The 
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observed atomic heats of copper and those calculated on the basis 
of the quantum theory are compared below: 


Temperature (A) 

. 23*5® 

33*4® 

88-o“ 

137 

290 ® 

450® 

Cp (obs.) 

0*22 

0‘S4 

3-38 

4-57 

5-79 

6-oq 

Cp (calc.) 

ois 

0-59 

3-39 

4-65 

5-75 

6»03 


At relatively high temperatures there is no difference between 
the requirements of the classical and quantum theories. The 
fact that the value of Cy becomes considerably greater than 6 o 
at very high temperatures — for tungsten at 2,000® C, Ct — 7*35 — 
is said to be due to the thermal agitation of the electrons. 

Electrical Conductance. — Electrical conducting power similar 
to that possessed by metals and alloys is shown by certain non* 
metals, e.g., by car^n in the form of graphite, by compounds of 
some of the less electro-positive metals with elements of the 
oxygen group, e.g., pyrites, oxides of lead and iron, and also by 
compounds of the type represented by CHaHg. At very low tem- 
peratures this metallic conducting power increases very greatly. 
The resistance of tin becomes vanishingly small at 3*8® A, and 
that of thallium at 2-3® A. In other cases, e.g., platinum and 
calcium, the resistance falls to a low limiting value which is 
independent of the temperature. The supposition that metallic 
conduction of electricity and heat is due to the movement of 
free electrons is difficult to reconcile with the very small heat 
capacity of the electrons, and the suggestion has been made that 
a metal represents a structure with interleaved ionic and electron 
lattices, electrical conductance being associated with the move- 
ment of the electron lattice through the ionic lattice. Electrolytic 
conductance of the type exhibited by fused salts and salt solu- 
tions is also met with in the case of certain solid salts. Whereas 
the conductance in liquids is associated with the movement of 
both positive and negative ions, the passage of the current through 
these solid compounds is due either to the positive or to the 
negative ion. In silver chloride and cuprous sulphide the carrier 
is the metallic ion, whereas the chlorine ion is the migratory con- 
stituent in lead chloride. Both metallic and electrolytic conduc- 
tion are shown by other solid salts. 


PROPERTIES OF MIXTURES 

The term mixture is applied to a system in which the con- 
stituent particles are directly or indirectly distinguishable from 
one another. When the difference can be 
recognized directly or by the use of some 
optical magnifying device, it is customary 
to speak of mechanical mixtures, whilst the 
term solution is reserved for mixtures in 
which the constituent particles are of 
molecular dimensions. There is no funda- 
mental difference between the two classes 
of mixtures for they can all be resolved 
by the application of mechanical forces, for 
example, by a process of centrifuging. 

Gases are all completely miscible with one 
another, but miscibility in the liquid and 
solid states is much less general. Some 
pairs of liquids are miscible in all propor- 
tions and complete series of mixed crystals 
are formed by certain pairs of crystalline 
solids. Other pairs of liquids and solid sub- 
stances are practicaUy immiscible. A third ^ diagram show^ 

group is formed by pwurs which are miscible ing that water and 
in limited proportions. Miscibility de- nicotine are complete. 
pends upon the temperature and in gen- ly miscirue lELOWtr c 
eral is favoured by the chemical simi- ^ 

larity of the substances concerned. Water does not mix with 
hydrocarbons, is completely miscible with methyl and ethyl 
alcohols, partially miscible with butyl and amyl alcohols, but 
practically immiscible with higher members of the alcohol scries. 

When two partially miscible liquid substances A and B are 
brought together, then, in general, two layers are formed which 
contain different proportions of A and B. The composition of 
these layers (so-called conjugate pairs) depends on the tem- 
perature. As a rule, the difference between the conjugates 



diminishes with rise of temperature and in some cases may ulti- 
mately disappear. The temperature at which this occurs is the 
‘^critical solution temperature” and above this the two substances 
are miscible in all proportions. Increased miscibility is sometimes 
produced by a fall of temperature and a few pairs of substances 
are known for which both upper and lower critical temperatures 
can be observed. Nicotine and water, for example, are completely 
miscible below 61® C and above 210® C; between these limits 
they are only partially miscible. Fig. 4 shows these relations: 
conjugate pairs are connected by horizontal lines. 

In gaseous mixtures at the ordinary pressure, the molecules 
are so widely separated that the effects of intermolccular forces 
can be almost entirely ignored. In the absence of chemical inter- 
action between them, the independence of the molecules would 
lead us to expect that the properties peculiar to the molecules of 
a substance A will not be affected by admixture with the molecules 
of B. In these circumstances, the properties of a gaseous mixture 
which contains A and B in the molecular ratio (1— x): x should 
be given by the simple mixture rule, which may be written 
Px—(i‘—x)Pji‘\-xPB, where Pa, Pn and Px represent the values 
of the property for A, B and the mixture respectively. Dalton’s 
law of partial pressures affords an example of this relation. 

Property-composition Curves. — Since the properties of pure 
liquids are largely dependent on the attractive forces between the 
molecules, it is extremely unlikely that the relations connecting 
the properties of liquid mixtures with those of their components 
can be of the same simple nature as those which characterize the 
corresponding gaseous systems. In some cases the mixing of two 
liquids is accompanied by very pronounced changes in volume, by 
a rise or fall of temperature and by other effects. For other 
liquid pairs, such effects are so small as to be scarcely measurable. 
The relations between the properties of liquid mixtures and those 
of their components may be conveniently shown by plotting the 
measured property against the comi>osition of the mixture. The 
property-composition curves obtained in this way sometimes 
deviate but little from the straight line which corresponds with 
the simple mixture rule, but for other mixtures large deviations 
are found, and not infrequently the curves show a maximum or a 
minimum. 

In the interpretation of such curves, two different points of 
view have been adopted. On the one hand, the changes in 
physical properties have beim attributed to variations in the 
molecular attractive forces. If the attractive forces between the 
unlike molecules and between the two sets of like molecules are 
denoted respectively by Cabj and Cn* fhen if aab is much 
greater than jA^nd ^b, it may be anticipated that the substances 
in question will mix readily, whilst if a /mis much smaller than 
a A and Ob, there are reasonable grounds for the anticipation that 
most will be only partially miscible. In the former case, pro- 
nounced changes in the physical properties may be expected to 
accompany the mixing of the two substances, whereas if the 
attractive forces between the unlike molecules are of the same 
order of magnitude as the forces between the two sets of like 
molecules, it may be supposed that admixture will not be accom- 
panied by any pronounced change in the gcmeral physical proper- 
ties. 

In contrast with the above view, some authors maintain that 
well-marked changes in physical properties afford evidence that 
the mixing of the two substances in question has resulted in 
chemical interaction. It may be that these two views are not so 
widely different as would be suggested by the arguments of the 
respective protagonists, for the action of molecular forces of 
sufficient magnitude between the molecules of A and B may lead 
to a form of physical association which is by no means easy to 
distinguish from what would be described as the chemical com- 
bination of molecules of A and B. In any case it is probable that 
deviations from the simple mixture rule may be due in part to 
differences in the acting molecular forces, whilst the formation 
of definite chemical compounds may sometimes be the chief cause 
of the departure. 

Theoretical* considerations based on the law of mass action 
(see Chemical Action) indicate that if the two components of 
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a liquid mixture combine together to form a compound, the pro- 
portion of this in the mixture will be greatest when the com- 
position of the mixture, as a whole, is the same as that of the 
compound. If such compound formation is the cause of the 
deviation in the physical properties from what would be expected 
according to the simple mixture rule, the determination of the 
€omp)Osition of that liquid mixture for which the deviation has a 



OF A LIQUID MIXTURB AND ITS SOILING POINT. LIGHT CURVES INDICATE 

COMPOSITION OF VAPOUR; E.G.. A LIQUID OF COMPOSITION Y GIVES OFF 

A VAPOUR Z 

maximum value should give the composition of the compound. 
In support of this and of the chemical theory, it is frequently 
found that maximum deviation occurs at a point which corre- 
sponds with a simple molecular ratio of the components. For 
example, the volume and viscosity curves indicate the existence 
of the compound CtHBOH,3HflO in ethyl alcohol-water mixtures 
and the formation of C(»HBN,2HaO in mixtures of pyridine and 
water. The viscosity curve for methyl alcohol-water mixtures 
suggests the formation of the compound 2CHnOH,3HtiO, and the 
maximum deviation is independent of the temperature between 
10® and 6o° C. 

If the curves for different prop)erties show a maximum deviation 
at the same composition and if this composition is not affected 
appreciably by change of temperature, there would seem to be 
strong evidence for the formation of a compound represented by 
the corresponding formula. When a single stable compound is 
formed, its presence should be clearly indicated, but if the com- 
pound is relatively unstable and therefore present in small quan- 
tity the evidence may be much less conclusive. Furthermore, 
when more than one compound is formed, the property-composi- 
tion curves may easily lead to erroneous conclusions, for if the 
compounds A«B and ABa are actually present, the maximum 
deviation of the experimental curve from the simple mixture 
line will probably occur at a point which falls between AsB and 
ABa and may indeed suggest the formation of the compound AB. 

The properties of binary liquid mixtures which have been sys- 
tematically examined include volume, viscosity, vapour pressure, 
dielectric capacity, heat capadty, heat of mixing, etc. In the 
graphic representation of the results it is necessary to correlate 
the units in terms of which the property is measured with those 
which are used to represent the composition of the mixture. If 
the composition is expressed in molecular percentages, in which 
case the abscissa corresponds directly with the relative numbers 
of molecules of A and B in the various mixtures; the property 
should also be evaluated on a molecular basis. The plot of the 
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specific value of a property against the molecular composition 
would obviously have much less justification. In actual practice, 
the importance of such matters has not received adequate atten* 
tion and to this fact must be attributed some of the difficulties 
which have been met with in the interpretation of property- 
composition curves. 

Boilinf'pt^t nnd Freezing.point Cunret.-Of the many 
properties which have been examined, special consideration may 
be given to boiling-point and 
freezing-point curves, both of 
which are of practical importance 
in their bearing on the processes 
of fractional distillation and crys- 
tallization (see Distillation). 

Boiling-point curves may be di- 
vided into two main groups. In 
the first the boiling-points of all 
mixtures fall between those of the 
components (fig. s; curve I), 
whilst the second is character- 
ized by the occurrence of maxi- 

mum or minimum boiling-point Fia. e. — diagram showing for- 
mixtures (curve II). Since the mation of mixed crystals of 
vapour given ofi by a liquid mix- and of platinum 
ccuto, ti. in»e 

volatile component in greater ttnt of tho liquid and the oryitei in- 
proportion than the liquid phase oontinuouny during loiidifi- 

(c/. dotted curve I) mixtures of 

the first type may be completely separated from one another by 
an efficient form of fractional distillation apparatus. This, how- 
ever, is not possible for mixtures of the second type. Fractional 
distillation of these leads to separation into two fractions, repre- 
sented respectively by pure A or pure B and a liquid X, which 
has the composition of the maximum (minimum) boiling-point 
mixture. The maximum or minimum boiling-point mixtures are 
indeed sharply distinguished from all other mixtures by the fact 
that the liquid and vapour phases are identical in composition. In 
this behaviour they resemble pure substances and are termed 

azeotropes. It was at one time 
supposed that azeotropes corre- 
sponded with definite compounds 
but the fact that the composition 
of the azeotrope varies with the 
pressure indicates that this view 
is untenable. 

Freezing-point curves and boil- 
ing-point curves are somewhat 
different from other property- 
composition curves in that they 
correspond with conditions which 
I^rmit of the coexistence of the 
liquid with a solid or a vapour 
phase. In accordance with the 
fact that vapours are completely 
miscible, the boiling-point curves 
are nevertheless continuous, 
whereas the freezing-point curves 
are generally discontinuous. This 
is due to the circumstance that 
"."ny .ry.t.l. niiscibaity of substimees in the 

•tpArtie 10 thtt liquid tpproaohti solid state IS very limited and that 
oonduion M. wh*r« It frMiit at a the fieezing-point depends on the 
woe aatnge oompoun nature of the solid substance 

which separates out. Many cases axe known in which the same 
liquid mixture has two or more freedng-points, the temperature 
varying with the product of crystallization. 

When the components of a binary liquid mixture are completely 
misdble in the solid state, the two types of freezing-point curves 
which axe obtained are closely similar to the boiling-point curves 
already described. For mixtures of the first type the freezing 
points lie between those of the pure components. In general, the 
composition of the mixed crystals which separate out differs from 



Fig. 7. — DIAGRAM SHOWING FREEZ- 
ING POINT FOR MIXED MOLTEN 
MERCURIC BROMIDE. HOSr,. AND 
MERCURIC IODIDE. HQl, 
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that of tbe mother-liquor, and the relation between the two can 
be represented on the freesiiig-point diagram by two curves — 
the so-called liquidus and solidus (see hg. 6). Corresponding 
points L and 5 on these curves, i.e., points on the same horiaontal 
line, are conjugate in the sense in which this term is applied to 
two coexisting liquid phases. Binary mixtures of the second type 
show either a maximum or a minimum freesing-point, at which 
the liquidus and solidus meet (cf, fig. 7). If the proportions 
of the components in the mixture 
correspond with this point, the 
liquid freezes at a constant tem- 
perature and then behaves like 
a pure substance. A vertical line 
drawn through the maximum 
(or minimum) point divides the 
complete series of mixtures into 
two subgroups, the behaviour of 
which is exactly similar to that 
of mixtures of the first type. 

If the components of a binary 
liquid mixture are immiscible 
in the solid state, the freezing- 
point curve is discontinuous. In 
the simplest case, it consists of 
two descending branches which 
intersect at the eutectic point 
(cf. fig. 8; curve I). The eu- 
tectic mixture is that mixture , , 

which has the lowest freezing- liquid freexet 

‘ * M • whole «t futing point, E, after 

depositing exeees of A or B 
2. When A and B form a compound 
there art almost two ourves of type 1, 
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point, and is further distinguished 
by the circumstance that the two 
components crystallize out simul- 
taneously in the proportions in Es 

which they are present in the eu- 

tectic liquid. The freezing temperature therefore remains con- 
stant. Mixtures which contain an excess of A (or B) in com- 
parison with the eutectic mixture deposit A (or B) on freezing. 
This alters the composition of the residual liquid and the freezing- 
point falls continuously until the eutectic point is reached. The 
solidification is then completed at constant temperature. 

If one or more compxiunds separate out on freezing, the dia- 
gram is of a more complicated 
type. Fig. 8, curve II, illustrates 
the relations when a compound of 
the type AB crystallizes out. 

There are now four freezing- 
point curves and two eutectic 
ix)ints. Tbe two intermediate 
curves intersect in a point which 
corresponds with the freezing- 
point of the compound AB. In 
spite of the increased complexity 
of the diagram, the relations are 
very similar to those which char- 
acterize the simpler form, and 
complex diagrams of this kind 
can be resolved into a series of 
simple diagrams by drawing verti- 
cal lines through the points which 
correspond with the several com- 
pounds formed. If three such 
compounds AgB, AB and ABa are 
formed, this process leads to four 
separate freezing-point diagrams, 
for whicli the components are 



Fie. t.— OlAiBAM SHOWINO FOB- 
MATION OF FIVE COMPOUNDS BE- 
TWEEN WATER. AND SULPHUR 
TRIOXIDE. OF MELTING POINTS 
-Z5*C. H3f*C. -♦-••C. -f*IO*C. AND 
-f 3«*C. WITH CORRESPONDING FUS- 
ING POINTS 

A and AaB, AsB and AB, AB and ABa, and ABt and B respectively. 
Fig. 9 shows the relations for water and sulphur trioxide where 
five compounds are formed. It frequently Imppens that a solid 
compound decomposes into its components Mow its melting- 
point. This is the case iot Glauber’s salt, NatS04,ioHA wUch 
decomposes at 32*38® C. When such chants occur, the freezing- 
point Vagram shows one curve only for the compound. 


Changes, very similar to those which characterize the equilibria 
between solid and liquid phases, also occur in systems which are 
entirely solid, and these are largely responsible for the variations 
which are found in the properties of solid mixtures such a% the 
alloys (9.V.). An exact imowledge of the equilibrium relations is 
of the greatest importance, for the properties of such solids depend 
not only on the composition but on tbe constitution as represented 
by the phase equilibria. The changes produced in the physical 
properties of alloys by thermal and mechanical treatment are 
often directly due to changes in the phase equilibria. 
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ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY 

The specific purpose of analytical chemistry is the resolution of 
a compound or mixture into its constituent parts or elements by 
methods which are qualitative when the nature only of these con- 
stituents is determined, or quantitative when their actual quantity 
or proportion is ascertained. The methods of chemical analysis 
may be classified as dry, consisting of the examination of the 
substance in the dry state, and wet, in which a solution of the sub- 
stance is treated with other substances of known character, termed 
reagents, to promote a chemical change or reaction whereby a new 
compound of distinctive properties is produced. In quantitative 
work the methods of analysis may be subdivided into {a) gravi- 
metric, in which the constituent to be determined is cither isolated 
as such, as in the case of electrolysis, or as a compound of defi- 
nite chemical composition; (b) volumetric, in which the volume of 
a reagent solution of known strength required to produce a cer- 
tain definite reaction is measured. Colorimetric and gasometric 
methods are, strictly speaking, branches of volumetric analysis, as 
indeed is gas analysis (see below). Microchemical methods, which, 
however, involve a special technique, have been developed both 
on the qualitative and quantitative sides. 

INORGANIC ANALYSIS 

Analytical chemistry, upon which all other branches of the sci- 
ence are ultimately dependent, has its source in the writings of the 
chemist -pharmacists of the iatrochemical period. Tachenius rec- 
ognized many metals in solution together by their reactions in the 
wet way, but it was not until the phlogistic period that any sys- 
tematic progress was made, more particularly ,by Boyle, to whom 
we owe the term analysis. Many of the reactions still utilized in 
qualitative work were known to Boyle, who also introduced cer- 
tain plant extracts, notably litmus, for the recognition of acids and 
bases. Other workers of this period were Hofmann, Marggraf 
(who introduced the microscope into chemistry), Scheele, and 
especially Bergman, who devised methods by which the metals 
might be separated into groups according to their behaviour with 
certain reagents. The blowpipe (q.v.) was introduced into dry 
qualitative analysis by the mineralogist, Cronstedt, who applied it 
to the examination of ores, although it was left to Berzelius and 
Hausmann to bring about its general application. The colorations 
which sodium and potassium salts impart to tbe flame were known 
to Marggraf, but it is to Bunsen, who, with Kirchhoff, devised 
spectrum anal3^i8, that the full value of tbe flame test is due. 

While the work of the phlogistic period in this field was mainly 
of a qualitative character, some attempts of a quantitative nature 
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were made by Marggraf and Black, while Bergman realized that 
elements need not be separated as such but might be isolated in 
the form of some suitable insoluble compounds. Klaproth, who 
with Vauquelin developed the quantitative analysis of minerals, 
proposed the ignition of precipitates before weighing them, if they 
were not decomposed thereby. Lavoisier, with his grasp of the 
importance of the composition by weight of chemical compounds, 
and because of his systematic use of the balance, must be con- 
sidered as the first great exponent of quantitative analysis. The 
substantiation by Richter, and, independently by Proust, of the 
law of constant proportions and the formulation of the atomic 
theory by Dalton combined to give a fresh impetus to the devel- 
opment of quantitative analysis, subsequently placed on a firm 
basis by Berzelius. The later researches of Rose, Wohler and 
Fresenius standardized various methods of analytical chemistry. 

The quantitative precipitation of metals by the electric current, 
although known to Faraday, was not applied to analytical chem- 
istry until Gibbs, in 1865, worked out the electrolytic separation 
of copper. Since then the subject has been extensively studied, 
more particularly by Classen. 

Volumetric analysis, possessing as it does many advantages over 
the gravimetric method, especially in technical work, was founded 
by Gay-Lussac, although rough application had been previously 
made; the advantages of his carefully worked out methods of 
chlorimetry (1824), of alkalimetry (1828), and of the chloride- 
silver titration (1832) were but slowly recognized. It was not until 
the application of potassium permanganate to the estimation of 
iron by Margueritte (1846) and of iodine and sulphurous acid to 
the estimation of copper and many other substances by Bunsen, 
that volumetric methods took their proper place alongside the 
gravimetric. Since that time, these methods have been rapidly 
developed, particularly by Mohr and Volhard. 

The technique of quantitative micro-analysis has been devel- 
oped mainly by Pregl, although Emich had previously indicated 
the pos.sibility of working with small amounts of inorganic mate- 
rials. The same basic principles and methods hold as for macro- 
analysis, but apparatus and manipulation are necessarily modified 
when quantities of the order of a few milligrams only are being 
handled. The same period has seen the advance of the method 
of potentiometric titration, although this was first put forward in 
the case of acids and alkalis by Bottger as early as 1897. 

Qualitative Inorganic Analysis, — Any inference drawn 
from the results of the qualitative examination of a substance, 
whether by dry or wet methods, must always be confirmed by 
further tests; moreover, it should not be overlooked that the 
normal course of a particular reaction may be completely pre- 
vented by the presence of interfering substances. 

Dry Methods. — (1 ) Effect of Heat . — The substance when heated 
in a hard glass tube may evolve water, condensing on the cooler 
parts of the tube, derived from substances containing water of 
crystallization or of constitution and from certain ammonium 
salts. Its reaction to litmus paper should be observed ; alkalinity 
is probably due to ammonia, acidity to readily decomposable salts. 

Oxygen results from the decomposition of peroxides, chlorates, 
nitrates, iodates and similar oxygenated compounds, and also from 
oxides of the noble metals; carbon dioxide from carbonates and 
organic substances, usually accompanied in the latter case by 
charring; sulphur dioxide from many sulphides and thiosulphates. 
Chlorine, bromine and iodine are evolved from certain halide 
salts, particularly in the presence of oxidizing agents; oxides of 
nitrogen from nitrates. Some cyanides evolve cyanogen or hydro- 
cyanic acid and possibly ammonia in the presence of water. All 
fluosilicates (silicofiuorides) are decomposed on heating, evolving 
silicon fiuonde. i 

A white sublimate is given by ammonium halide salts, mer- 
curous chloride and bromide, oxides of arsenic; a yellow sub- 
limate may consist of sulphur (reddish brown when molten), 
arsenic sulphide and mercuric iodide (turning red on rubbing). A 
blackish deposit results from the condensation of violet iodine 
vapour or of mercuric sulphide, while most mercury compounds 
other than those mentioned give a grey deposit. Metallic mercury 
and arsenic appear as minute globules and a grey mirror. 


Colour changes on heating and cooling afford useful informa- 
tion; zinc oxide, titanium dioxide and stannic oxide are of yellow 
tone when hot, becoming white or whitish on cooling. Lead and 
bismuth oxides are, short of fusion temperature, brownish red 
when hot and yellow when cold, The oxides of manganese, cad- 
mium, copper and iron also supply information by this test. All 
salts of organic acids are decomposed on ignition, usually with 
charring; the base will be left as carbonate, as oxide, or even 
reduced to the metallic state, according to the particular metal 
present. 

(2) . Blowpipe Tests . — The substance is heated in a hollow on a 
charcoal block in the reducing flame of a blowpipe. Oxygenated 
salts such as chlorates and nitrates cause deflagration ; salts of the 
alkali metals tend to fuse into the charcoal. The oxides or stable 
salts of the alkaline-earth metals and of magnesium, zinc, and 
aluminium give an infusible residue, white when cold, which in the 
case of strontia, lime, magnesia or zinc oxide glows brightly in the 
blowpipe flame. The infusible mass is then moistened with cobalt 
nitrate solution and again heated ; a pink coloration indicates mag- 
nesia (with a tendency to violet if present as phosphate or ar- 
senate), a green colour is afforded by zinc oxide, while a blue sug- 
gests aluminium, possibly silica, or alkaline-earth phosphates. If 
any other reaction occurs on this direct heating, it is better to 
carry out a further more decisive test on a mixture of the sub- 
stance with sodium carbonate. Metallic globules are obtained with 
copper, gold, silver, lead, tin, bismuth and antimony, together with 
formation of incrustations in the case of silver, lead, tin, bismuth 
and antimony ; arsenic and cadmium also give analogous incrusta- 
tions. 

(3) . Bead Tests . — ^The colourless fluxes obtained by fusing 
borax (for coloured salts) or microco.smic salt (for silica, or if 
the substance is white) on a loop of platinum wire are capable of 
dissolving many metallic salts, often with production of charac- 
teristic coloured glasses or enamels; the colour may differ accord- 
ing as the bead is heated in the oxidizing or the reducing flame. 
Chromium gives a green, cobalt a blue bead; copper in the oxidiz- 
ing flame a bead, green when hot, blue on cooling, and with a 
tendency to red in the reducing flame. Iron gives yellow and green- 
ish; nickel, brownish and yellow-grey; uranium and vanadium, 
yellow and green; manganese, violet and colourless, in the oxidiz- 
ing and reducing flames respectively. Silica with microcosmic salt 
usually, but not invariably, gives a semi-transparent bead. 

(4.) Flame Colorations . — When volatilized in a non-luminous 
flame, the salts of certain metals display characteristic colorations. 
This test is carried out by introducing into the flame by means of 
a platinum wire a portion of the substance, preferably moistened 
with hydrochloric acid, since the chlorides are comparatively vola- 
tile salts. Sodium gives an intense yellow coloration, potassium 
violet, rubidium and caesium bluish- violet (the latter blue when 
really pure), calcium red, strontium and lithium crimson, barium 
yellowish-grcen and copper bright green; while lead, arsenic and 
antimony (which should not be tested on platinum) give a 
greyish-blue. 

The utility of this test is not confined to direct observation, 
since the coloration due to one metal may completely mask that 
of others, and for such cases the use of light filters is of assistance. 
Cobalt glass completely absorbs the sodium yellow and thus per- 
mits the detection of potassium. The lithium and strontium col- 
ours are not cut out by this blue glass; a saturated solution of 
chrome alum effectively cuts out colorations due to sodium, cal- 
cium, barium, lithium and strontium and transmits only those due 
to potassium, caesium and rubidium; solutions of permanganate 
and indigo-carmine also cut out the sodium colour. 

More definite, however, is the information afforded by observa- 
tion of the flame through the spectroscope, which is of particular 
value for ascertaining the purity of precipitates obtained in quan- 
titative work. Of the rarer metals which give flame coloraticms, 
indium (blue) and thallium (green) were discovered by means of 
the spectroscope, as indeed were also rubidium and caesium. The 
instrument is applicable to the detection of many other metals by 
examination of their spark spectra. 

Wet Methods.^ln qualitative analysis of a substance by wet 
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methods it is necessary to obtain it in solution. Portions should be 
successively tested with water, dilute acids, strong acids and aqua 
regia first in the cold and then with warming. For sub- 

stances insoluble in all these reagents, fusion with sodium car- 
bonate alone or in admixture with potassium nitrate, followed by 
acidification, must be employed. In certain cases sodium peroxide 
or potassium bisulphate (pyrosulphate) may be used, while for the 
investigation of some refractory silicates treatment with hydro- 
fluoric acid in the presence of sulphuric acid is useful. 

The procedure for the detection of metals in solution consists 
of separating them first into groups by means of volatile reagents ; 
the group precipitates are then examined separately. From the 
cold solution, not too concentrated, hydrochloric acid (if this has 
not already been used in effecting solution) precipitates lead (in 
part), silver and mercurous salts. The filtrate is rendered nearly 
neutral and sulphuretted hydrogen passed in to saturation; this 
causes mercury (-ic), lead (incompletely removed in the fore- 
going operation), copper, bismuth, cadmium, arsenic, antimony 
and tin to be precipitated as sulphides; the filtrate from these is 
boiled until free from sulphuretted hydrogen, finally with addition 
of enough oxidizing agent such as nitric acid to convert iron from 
the ferrous to the ferric state. Ammonium chloride and ammonia 
are now added to precipitate aluminium, chromium, iron and 
titanium as hydroxides; if phosphoric acid is present, however, 
these metals arc precipitated in part or wholly as phosphates, pos- 
sibly together with some of the metals of later groups. In this 
case the precipitate is dissolved in a minimum of hydrochloric 
acid, a portion of the solution being specially tested for iron, and 
the remainder boiled with ammonium acetate and a slight excess 
of ferric chloride, whereby the phosphates are completely elimi- 
nated as ferric phosphate, together with the excess of iron as 
basic acetate; the filtrate is combined with that from the ammonia 
precipitation. It may be noted that some other acid radicals, e.g., 
liuorides, borates and silicates, also interfere by precipitation at 
this stage, while in the presence of certain organic compounds, 
such as tartaric acid, precipitation in this group rnay be completely 
inhibited. From the filtrate from the iron group, ammonium sul- 
phide precipitates nickel, cobalt, zinc and manganese, to the fil- 
trate from which ammonium carbonate is added. A precipitate is 
obtained in the presence of calcium, barium and strontium, leav- 
ing sodium, potassium and magnesium in solution, the last of these 
metals not being precipitated by ammonium carbonate in the pres- 
ence of ammonium salts. This completes the separation into 
groups. 

Group I. — The white precipitate formed by cold hydrochloric 
acid is boiled with a considerable quantity of water, and the solu- 
tion filtered immediately; lead chloride dissolves and may be 
identified by the yellow precipitate, insoluble in acetic acid but 
soluble in caustic soda, formed with potassium chromate. The 
residue on the filter paper is digested with ammonia, whereby 
silver chloride passes into solution, leaving a black residue of in- 
definite composition which retains the mercury. Silver chloride is 
reprecipitated from the ammoniacal solution by nitric acid. 

Group II. — The precipitate formed by sulphuretted hydro- 
gen may contain the black mercuric, lead and copper sulphides, 
dark brown bismuth and stannous sulphides, yellow cadmium and 
arsenic sulphides, orange-red antimony sulphide, dirty yellow stan- 
nic sulphide and whitish sulphur, this last resulting from the action 
on sulphuretted hydrogen of oxidizing agents such as ferric salts, 
chromates, nitrates, etc. Warming with yellow ammonium sul- 
phide dissolves out the arsenic, antimony and tin sulphides, which 
are reprecipitated from the solution of sulpho-salts, after filtra- 
tion, by ad^tion of hydrochloric acid; tin is always reprecipitated 
as yellowish stannic sdphide. If traces of copper are being looked 
for, sodium sulphide should be used for this extraction; polysul- 
phides are necessary to dissolve stannous sulphide. The mixture 
of the three sulphides is digested with warm ammonium carbonate 
solution, which dissolves the arsenic; this is reprecipitated on 
aci^fying, after filtration, and confirmed by due tests. The 
residual sulphides of antimony and tin are dissolved in strong 
hydrochloric acid and these two elements tested for individually. 
When arsenates are present it is preferable to add' sufficient sul- 
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phurous acid solution to reduce them to arsenites before passing 
in sulphuretted hydrogen. 

The residue from the ammonium or sodium sulphide digestion 
is warmed with moderately dilute nitric acid, which dissolves the 
remaining sulphides, other than that of mercury, with separation 
of sulphur. A little sulphuric acid is added to the solution, to- 
gether with an equal volume of alcohol ; any white precipitate is 
lead sulphate. As the alcohol must now be boiled off, it is advis- 
able to test separately for lead; if this metal is absent alcohol 
need not be used. Ammonia in excess added to the filtrate from 
the lead precipitates white bismuth hydroxide; in the event of 
the filtrate being colourless, direct passage of sulphuretted hydro- 
gen precipitates yellow cadmium sulphide. A blue filtrate from 
bismuth indicates copper, and in this case sufiicient potassium 
cyanide must be added to destroy the blue colour before testing 
for cadmium. 

Group Ilia. — In the ab.sencc of phosphates (the presence of 
which is readily ascertained by warming with ammonium molyb- 
date in nitric acid solution) this group consists of the gelatinous 
hydroxides of titanium and aluminium (white), iron (red-brown) 
and chromium (greenish), usually accompanied by a little zinc 
(especially when chromium is present) and manganese, and pos- 
sibly traces of the group IV. metals precipitated by carbonate 
present in the ammonia. (To avoid this last contamination in 
quantitative work hexamethylenetetramine has been suggested in 
place of ammonia.) Th5 precipitate is dissolved in a little hydro- 
chloric acid; titanium is readily detected in a portion of the solu- 
tion by the yellow colour it affords with hydrogen peroxide in acid 
solution. Another portion of the solution is tested for iron with 
potassium ferrocyanide (blue precipitate) or thiocyanate (deep 
red coloration), while the third portion is boiled with sodium 
peroxide until the excess of reagent is decomposed; this di.s.solve.s 
aluminium and chromium hydroxides, the latter being converted 
to the yellow chromate. By boiling the filtered solution with an 
excess of ammonium chloride, aluminium hydroxide is again 
precipitated. 

Group Illb includes the sulphides of cobalt and nickel (black), 
of zinc (white) and of manganese (usually buff coloured). The 
precipitate is digested with cold dilute hydrochloric acid and the 
solution filtered; the filtrate, which contains zinc and manganese, 
is boiled to expel sulphuretted hydrogen, and then hydrogen per- 
oxide is added, followed by ammonium chloride and ammonia to 
precipitate manganese as a dark brown hydroxide. Zinc is de- 
tected in the filtrate by reprecipitation as sulphide, after decom- 
position of the peroxide by boiling. The presence of cobalt is 
readily ascertained in the black residue from the hydrochloric acid 
digestion by the borax bead test; the remainder of the sulphides 
is then dis.solvcd in a little aqua regia, the solution diluted and 
rendered ammoniacal and an alcoholic solution of dimethylgly- 
oxime added. Nickel is indicated by a yellow coloration, followed 
almost immediately by a red flocculent precipitate; in the pres- 
ence of cobalt the filtrate is brown, turning deeper and redder on 
addition of ammonium sulphide. 

Group IV. — The precipitated carbonates are dissolved in a little 
dilute hydrochloric acid and the flame test applied. To a portion 
of the solution, calcium sulphate solution is added; if precipita- 
tion is immediate, barium is indicated, but if delayed, strontium. 
In the absence of any precipitation, the remainder of the original 
solution is tested for calcium by addition of ammonia and am- 
monium oxalate. If, however, barium is present, ammonium 
acetate is added, followed by potassium chromate to precipitate 
barium chromate; strontium and calcium are again precipitated 
as carbonates and then dissolved in the minimum quantity of 
hydrochloric acid. Ammonium sulphate now serves to precipitate 
strontium, the filtrate from which is tested for calcium by means 
of ammonium oxalate as noted above. 

Group V. — ^Thc basic radicals not precipitated by group re- 
agents comprise magnesium, sodium, potassium and ammonium. 
The solution is evaporated to dryness and the residue heated to 
dull redness until cessation of fumes indicates that all ammonium 
salts have been expelled. The residue is dissolved in water and a 
portion tested for magnesium by the addition of ammonium chlo- 
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ride, ammonia and sodium phosphate. The presence of sodium 
and potassium is indicated by a flame test, but the introduction 
of sodium through the medium of the reagents must not be over- 
looked; potassium may be confirmed by precipitation as platini« 
chloride or cobaltinitrite, while ammonia is tested for by boiling a 
portion of the original substance with caustic soda solution. 

Alternative schemes of separation exist, and there are also nu- 
merous confirmatory tests for individual metals. It should be 
emphasized that any inference drawn from the result of the appli- 
cation of a particular group reagent presupposes the absence of 
all metals belonging to previous groups. The system outlined 
above includes only the commoner bases, but each of the rarer 
metals falls into one or other of the groups and for the sake of 
completion, these are now given without further comment than 
that the presence of these metals of necessity complicates the 
identification scheme described above. 

Group I. — ^Thallium (-ous). 

Group II. — Gold, the platinum metals, germanium, vanadium, 
tungsten, molybdenum, selenium, tellurium. 

Group Ilia. — Uranium, beryllium, zirconium, hafnium, gallium, 
indium, thorium, columbium, tantalum, scandium, cerium and the 
other “rare-earth” metals. 

Group Illb.— Thallium (-ic). 

Group IV. — Radium. 

Group V. — Caesium, rubidium, lithium. 

Add Radicals , — The detection of add radicals does not lend 
itself to such a systematic serial procedure as that available for 
the bases. Rose noted the nature and colour of the precipitates 
obtained in neutral and acid solutions with harium chloride, silver 
nitrate, mercurous nitrate and calcium chloride on separate por- 
tions of the solution. The method mostly in use, however, is that 
due to Bunsen, who divided the acid radicals into groups accord- 
ing to the solubility of the silver and barium salts. It is generally 
desirable to carry out these tests after removal of the heavy 
metals by suitable treatment with sodium carbonate; moreover, 
the solution should not be too strong. 

Group I.-*Silver salts insoluble in water and in nitric acid; 
barium salts soluble in water;— Chloride, bromide, iodide, ferro- 
and fcrri-cyanide, thiocyanate, hypochlorite. 

Group II. — Silver salts insoluble in water but soluble in nitric 
acid; barium salts soluble in water: — Sulphide, selenide, telluridc, 
nitrite, acetate, cyanate, hypophosphite. 

Group III. — Silver salts (a) white, (ft) coloured, and soluble in 
nitric acid; barium salts insoluble in water but soluble in nitric 
acid: — (a) Sulphite, selenite, tellurite, phosphite, carbonate, 
iodate, borate, molybdate, selenate, tellurate, meta- and pyro- 
phosphate; {b) phosphate, arsenate, arsenite, vanadate, thiosul- 
phate, chromate, periodate. 

Group IV. — Silver salts soluble, barium salts insoluble in nitric 
acid: — Sulphate, fluoride, fluosilicate (silicofluoride). 

Group V.— Both silver and barium salts soluble : — Nitrate, chlo- 
rate, perchlorate, manganate, permanganate. 

Group VI. — ^Non-volatile acids forming soluble alkali salts 
only:— Silicate, tungstate, titanate, columbate, tantalate, zircon- 
ate. 

The acid radicals having been placed in their appropriate groups, 
special tests for the individuals are applied which cannot be de- 
tailed here. It is interesting to note that certain pairs of salts or 
free acids are incompatible in solution, thus iodic and hydriodic 
acids react to form iodine, hypochlorite and sulphite give chloride 
and sulphate, hydrosulphuric and sulphurous acids liberate sul- 
phur. 

Quantitative Inorganic Analsrtia— While, broadly speak- 
ing, the methods of quantitative inorganic analysis by chemical 
means follow the lines outlined above in the qualitative scheme by 
wet methods, the many devices which are resorted to for the 
purpose of procuring clean and sharp separations and of ensuring j 
that precipitates are obtained in a form most suitable for manipu- 
lation are learned by experience. In general, volumetric processes 
are quicker, especially where many samples of sln^r nature are 
being dealt with, but it is, at the least, unwise to apply such 
methods to a substance of unknown composition. For small 


quantities, colorimetric or gravimetric methods are preferable, 
while for large amounts and for predsi(m work gravimetric proc- 
esses have the advantage that the product isolated and weii^ied 
may be examined as to purity. 

OravlmetsriCt — In the ordinary course of events, gravimetric 
analysis by chemical methods is made up of the following opera- 
tions: a solution of the weighed substance is treated with a par- 
ticular reagent which precipitates the constituent to be deter- 
mined in a suitable form, this is then filtered, washed and finally 
weighed after requisite treatment. Certain precipitations are best 
effected from hot solutions, others from cold; in some cases filtra- 
tion may be carried out almost at once, whilst in others the pre- 
cipitate should remain in contact with the liquor for several hours. 

Filtration is effected by means (x) of folded paper discs of 
various texture specially prepared for the purpose; (2) of a pad 
of asbestos supported in a special form of crucible such as that 
designed by Gooch; or (3) of a porous “sintered” glass diaphragm 
fused into glass tubing. Whichever means is adopted, it is essen- 
tial that the filtering medium should be subjected to the same 
beat treatment before the preliminary weighing as it will be sub- 
sequently (except when paper is to be incinerated). 

Washing is generally necessary for the purpose of removing 
substances which are to be determined subsequently or which will 
interfere with the treatment of the precipitate, but at the same 
time it must not be carried too far. No substance is completely 
insoluble, and many of the compounds utilized in analytical work 
are appreciably soluble, even in the wash-liquors specially devised 
for use with them; it may even be necessary to apply correction 
for this solubility. In the case of heavy cr3rstalline precipitates 
which settle readily, most of the washing can be carried out by 
decantation; precipitates which are light or bulky and gelatinous 
are transferred to the filter, the last traces being removed by me- 
chanical means if necessary, and there washed by repeated treat- 
ment with water or other liquor. The filter should be allowed to 
drain as completely as possible between washings. 

The precipitate is prepared for weighing by drying in an oven 
maintained at a definite temperature or by more drastic heat treat- 
ment. In the case of a precipitate on paper, ignition in a crucible 
may sometimes be carried out without any preliminary drying, 
sometimes after drying in a hot air-oven, while occasionally it is 
necessary to bum the paper apart from the precipitate before 
completing the ignition. Ail vessels after heating must be allowed 
to cool thoroughly in a desiccator before weighing; platinum may 
be weighed after about 10 minutes’ cooling, porcelain after .20 min- 
utes’. In all cases, the appropriate heat treatment should be re- 
peated until no change in successive weighings is recorded. From 
the amount of weighed product, which is of known definite chem- 
ical composition, the quantity of the constituent sought may be 
calculated. Blank tests should be made on the reagents, as these 
may introduce small quantities of the particular constituent which 
it is desired to determine. 

Slectrolytic^Under the influence of the electric current, the 
ions of a metallic salt in solution are set into motion; those of 
the metal are impelled in the direction of the current and flow 
towards the cathode where, given favou»ble conditions, they may 
finally be completely deposited as a coherent film of metal in a 
form suitable for weighing. Factors such as current denrity, time, 
temperature, hydrogen-ion concentration, nature of the electrodes 
and of the electrolyte must, however, all be taken into account. 

Where readily applicable, electrolytic methods have much in 
their favour, especially their simjdicity and cleanUness. Perhaps 
the most generally applied determination is that of copper, espe- 
cially in its various alloys with zinc and tin; the solutions elec- 
trolyzed should be add, ^ough not too strongly so, with sulphuric 
or, more commonly, with nitric acid, this latter being used for the 
preliminary remov^ of tin. A rotating cathode of platinum 
gauze is the most convenient; the presence of a little hydrogen 
peroxide promotes the formation of a bright deposit, parricularly 
from sulphuric acid solution. It is necessary to allow for bismuth 
which accompanies the copper. In solutions of the acidity re- 
quired for deposition of copper, lead is completely deposit^ on 
the anode. If the quantity of lead is small, no great error is made 
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in considering the deposit as the dioxide; but diould more than 
2Cg. of lead present, the dioxide obtained may contain as little 
as 84% of lead, instead of the theoretical 86.6%. In such cases, 
or in any event if manganese also be present, the deposit should 
be dissolved from the anode, and converted into lead sulphate for 
weighing. Deposition of lead, however, from solutions containing 
a higher proportion of nitric acid than is permissible for copper, 
affords practically the correct dioxide. 

Another useful electrolytic determination is that of zinc, espe- 
cially in aluminium alloys of high zinc (12-14%) content. This 
is effected, after removal of copper, by electrolysis of the zincate 
solution, the aluminium being retained in solution by means of 
tartaric acid when the alkali is added. A gold rotating cathode is 
most convenient for this process; allowance must be made for 
traces of iron and manganese simultaneously deposited. The pres- 
ence of chlorides, nitrates and ammonium salts is not permissible. 
In most other cases where electrolytic methods can be applied, 
preliminary separations by chemical means are necessary. 

Volumetric Analysis, — ^Thc metric standard of volume, the 
litre, is the volume of ikg. of pure water at the temperature of 
its maximum density, viz., 4® C., under standard barometric pres- 
sure; the one-thousandth part of this volume, the millilitre (ml.) 
is a convenient subsidiary standard which, it should be pointed 
out, is not identical with the cubic centimetre (cu.cm.). Actually 
I litre equals 1000-027 cu.cm., and although this difference is too 
small to be of practical importance, it is desirable from the point 
of view of strict accuracy that the term millilitre be generally 
adopted. Vessels marked “grm.” or “gramme” are based upon the 
Mohr litre, which was taken as the volume of ikg. of water as 
weighed directly in air at 15® C; the continuation of this system 
is not desirable, but in any case, such vessels may not be used in 
conjunction with those based on the true litre, i Mohr litre at 
15® C=iooi-95mL 

Calibrated glassware for volumetric work should not be ac- 
cepted as correct unless checked or supplied with a reliable cer- 
tificate of calibration; otherwise an accumulation of errors may 
result in a difference of several units per cent. The usual vessels 
are the flask, pipette and burette; the first of these when filled 
at 15® C to the graduation on the neck contains a specified vol- 
ume, from which aliquot parts may be withdrawn by means of 
pipettes. Finally, the standard solution is, in general, run out 
from the burette, usually graduated in millilitres and tenths, until 
by appropriate signs visible to the eye or by electrical means, to 
which reference is made below, the reaction is found to be com- 
plete. This procedure is termed “titration.” 

The usual volumetric processes may be broadly divided into 
three classes: (a) acidimetric and alkahmetric ; (d) oxidation and 
reduction; (c) precipitation methods. The strength of standard 
solutions is commonly expressed in terms of normality; a normal 
solution is one which contains in one litre that weight of the re- 
agent which corresponds to i-oo8g. of hydrogen or its equivalent, 
having regard to the particular reaction involved. This weight is 
either the molecular weight, expressed in grams, or some simple 
fraction thereof. 

According to Arrhenius’s Ionic Theory, salts do not exist in 
aqueous solution entirely as such but are split up more or less 
completely into their constituents or “ions”; thus a solution of 
hydrochloric acid is regarded as containing hydrogen and chlorine 
ions H- and CF, while sodium hydroxide exists in solution as 
Na- and OH^ The chemical reaction between these two bodies, 
HCl-t-NaOH-^NaCl+HdO, is expressed ionically at H +Cl'+ 
Na*+OH'— ►Na-f-Cl'+HdO or, by removing the terms common to 
both sides The hydrogen ion and the hydrovyl ion 

are characteristic of acids and alkalis respectively and, so long as 
one or otfier of these predominates, the solution is said to be acid 
or alkaline in reaction. Indicators are very weak acids or weak 
bases whose colours in the ioniied and in the non-ionized state dif- 
fer; constitutional alterations may also come into account. These 
colour changes occur within limited ranges of hydrogen-ion con- 
centration, varying with the particular in^cator, and it is up^ this 
principle that the use of indicators in acidimetry and alkalimetry 
depend. Of those in common use, it may be ssdd in general that 
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phenolphthalein should be used for the titration of weak acids with 
strong bases, and methyl-orange for weak bases with strong acids. 
Litmus and methyl-red are both sensitive to carbon dioxide; if 
these indicators are used when carbonates are present, it is neces- 
sary to expel the carbon dioxide by boiling. Bicarbonates react 
neutral to phenolphthalein; no indicator is suitable for the titra- 
tion of weak bases with weak acids (see Indicators). 

The numerous volumetric methods based on oxidation and re- 
duction are often of considerable accuracy and ready application. 
Thus many metals form two (or more) series of salts differing in 
their degree of oxidation and which may be converted one to the 
other by means of appropriate oxidizing or reducing solutions of 
known strength. The oxidizing agents in most general use are 
potassium permanganate, iodine and potassium dichromate ; others 
employed for more special purposes are potassium bromate, iodate 
and ferricyanide. 

Solutions for oxidations with potassium permanganate and di- 
chromate must be sufficiently acid; with the former the presence 
of sulphuric acid is preferable to that of hydrochloric acid, al- 
though the reducing effect of this on the permanganate is prac- 
tically negligible in very dilute cold solutions, especially in the 
presence of manganous sulphate. With permanganate, the end 
point of the titration is readily observed by the lasting pink 
colour imparted to the solution; in the case of dichromate the 
end point may be noted by the use of an external indicator solu- 
tion or preferably by using diphenylamine as an internal indicator. 
Iodine forms with starch a deep blue compound, which serves to 
indicate the presence of a very small quantity of the oxidizing 
agent; this reagent is used in conjunction with sodium thiosul- 
phate, less frequently with sodium arsenite. 

Solutions of reducing agents do not maintain their strength so 
well as oxidizing agents, but they may be preserved fairly well in 
a suitable apparatus in which air is replaced by an inert gas such as 
carbon dioxide. Stannous and chromous chlorides are used and 
more especially titanium trichloride or sulphate. These last arc 
very powerful reagents of extensive application. In the precipita- 
tion methods of volumetric analysis, the standard reagent may be 
added until no further precipitation occurs, until a precipitate just 
appears, or until the end point is shown by means of an indicator, 
internal or external, with which a small excess of the reagent pro- 
duces a characteristic change. The majority of the determinations 
in this category belong to the third type; thus chloride is titrated 
with silver using potassium chromate or fluorescein as indicator, 
silver with thiocyanate in nitric acid solution using a ferric salt 
as indicator. 

The end point in volumetric work may also be found in many 
cases by potentiometric methods. These depend upon the fact 
that when a metal or hydrogen is brought into contact with solu- 
tions containing these same substances in the ionized state, a dif- 
ference of potential is set up, the magnitude of which varies with 
the nature of the substances in contact and with the concentration 
of the ions in solution. As titration proceeds it generally happens 
that the potential difference, measured by suitable electrical means, 
undergoes a marked change at the end point, which may thus be 
determined. The method can be applied to acidimetric, reducing 
and oxidizing reactions, but in general holds little advantage over 
the older processes, the basic principle being the same in each case. 
The potentiometric method is, however, of especial value for the 
determination of hydrogen-ion concentration (q.v,), the impor- 
tance of which in analytical as well as other work is becoming in- 
creasingly recognized. 

Colorimetric Methods* — Colorimetric methods are of extreme 
value for the accurate determination of traces of certain sub- 
stances, although interference may be caused by the presence of 
other compounds which develop colours with the reagent or which 
inhibit the required reaction. A comparison is made between 
tints developed from the test solution and those from a definite 
volume of a standard solution, the amount of which is adjusted 
until the colours are identical. By this method traces of bismuth 
may be estimated by reaction with potassium iodide; titanium 
with hydrogen»peroxide; lead as su4>bide; copper with ammonia 
or with ferrocyanide; iron with thiocyanate or with ferrocyanide; 
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Fig. 1.— 'APPARATUS FOR QUANTITATIVE ESTIMATION OF CARBON AND HYDROGEN IN AN ORGANIC COMPOUND 
The principle dependi on oxidizing e weighed quantity of the compound and then weighing the resultant dioxide and water 


manganese as permanganate; ammonia with Nessler’s reagent. 

The most suitable methods for the estimation of any element 
will be found in the article devoted to that element. 
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ULTIMATE ORGANIC ANALYSIS 

The limited number of elements (carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, 
nitrogen, sulphur, halogens and occasionally phosphorus and 
some metals) employed by nature in building up her vast store 
of organic compounds would suggest that the analyses of such 
substances are simple operations, and this is true in so far as the 
determination of the elements present, their relative proportions, 
and the molecular complexity of the compound are concerned. 
Naturally such information tells us nothing of the structure of 
the compound and, indeed, leaves us much in the same position 
as we should be in if we were interested in some building and were 
supplied with the builder’s estimate for material while denied ac- 
cess to the architect’s drawings and plans. The problem of deter- 
mining the manner in which the elements present in organic com- 
pounds are arranged, important as it is, lies outside the scope of 
the present article, which is limited to the description of the 
ultimate analysis. With the exception of oxygen, all the elements 
present in organic compounds can be estimated readily; oxygen 
is nearly always determined by difference, and in view of this fact 
it is of great importance that a careful qualitative examination be 
made of a substance, otherwise the results of the quantitative 
analysis may be interpreted erroneously. 

Qualitative Tests for the Elements. — Carbon and Hydro- 
gen. — The organic nature of a compound is generally indicated by 
its behaviour on being heated in air; solids usually melt, then 
bum with a more or less smoky dame, leaving a black residue of 
carbon. To test xlirectly for carbon and hydrogen, a small quan- 
tity of the material intimately mixed with about 20 times its bulk 
of dry copper oxide powder is heated in a dry test-tube closed by 
a cork carrying a delivery tube which dips into a solution of lime- 
water. The copper oxide is reduced, the hydrogen being oxidized 


to water which bedews the cool part of the tube, and the carbon 
oxidized to carbon dioxide which forms a precipitate of chalk in 
the lime-water. 

Nitrogens, Halogens, Sulphur. — ^When organic compounds con- 
taining any or all of these elements are heated strongly with me- 
tallic sodium they are decomposed with the formation of sodium 
cyanide, halide and sulphide, respectively (Lassaigne’s test). To 
test for these elements, therefore, img. of the substance and a 
small pellet of sodium (or potassium) are heated in a narrow 
lest-tube, gently at first and afterwards more strongly, until the 
glass softens; the hot tube is shattered by plunging it into water, 
which converts any residual sodium into sodium hydroxide, yield- 
ing an alkaline solution of the sodium salts, which is boiled and 
filtered, and the filtrate is used in the following tests : — 

{a) Nitrogen . — \ portion of the filtrate is mixed with a solu- 
tion of ferrous sulphate containing a small quantity of the ferric 
salt and boiled, thereby converting any sodium cyanide present to 
ferrocyanide, which gives a bluish-green solution and a precipi- 
tate of Prussian blue on adding hydrochloric acid. 

(6) Halogens . — \ second portion of the alkaline filtrate is 
acidified with nitric acid and silver nitrate added, any precipitate 
of chloride, bromide or iodide, or a mixture of these, is examined 
in the usual manner. If the original substance contain also nitro- 
gen or sulphur, the acid solution must be boiled to expel the 
hydrogen cyanide or hydrogen sulphide before adding the silver 
nitrate. 

(c) Sulphur. — third portion of the alkaline filtrate is tested 
for sodium sulphide (i.) by the formation of a deep violet colour 
when treated with a few drops of a freshly prepared solution of 
sodium nitroprusside ; (ii.) by the evolution of sulphuretted 
hydrogen when acidified — this is readily detected by the odour and 
also by lead acetate test paper. 

Phosphorus. — \ small portion of the organic compound is in- 
timately mixed with about ten times its bulk of a mixture of 
sodium carbonate and peroxide (2:3) and heated to fusion in a 
nickel crucible. The cold water extract of the melt is filtered, 
acidified with nitric acid, and tested for phosphoric acid with 
ammonium molybdate. 

Metals. — (i.) Volatile metals, (a) Arsenic. — ^The presence of 
arsenic in an organic compound is usually revealed by the forma- 
tion of a dull grey mirror of the metal on the walls of the test- 
tube when the compound is fused with sodium as in Lassaigne’s 
test. (6) Arsenic and Antimony. — ^A small quantity of the ewn- 
pound is fused with a mixture of sodium carbonate and pieroxide as 
in the test for phosphorus. The fused melt is extracted with water, 
acidified and tested with sulphuretted hydrogen, (c) Mercury.*^ 
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Fig. 2. — APPARATUS FOR ABSOLUTE METHOD (DUMAS) OF ESTIMATION OF NITROGEN IN AN ORGANIC COMPOUND 
A known weight of the compound it heeted with copper oxide in « current of oerbon dioxide; the nitrogen evolved ii oolleoted over a itrong 
solution of potassium hydroxide and then measured in a eudiometer tube 


When an organic compound containing mercury is mixed with 
soda lime and heated in a long test-tube, a mirror of metallic 
mercury is formed. 

(ii.) Non-volatile Metals. — Any of these metals that may occur 
in organic compounds are found as such or in the form of their 
carbonate or oxide in the ash left after the compound has been 
ignited on porcelain or silica. The ash is dissolved in dilute hydro- 
chloric acid and the solution examined for metals in the usual 
manner (see section on “Inorganic Analysis”). 

Quantitative Analysis of Organic Compounds.— 
tion of Carbon and Hydrogen. — The carbon and hydrogen in an 
organic compound are estimated by completely oxidizing a 
weighed quantity of the substance and weighing the carbon diox- 
ide and water thus formed. The simple method devised by Liebig 
in 1831 for carrying out this operation is in all essential principles 
the one still employed. A weighed quantity of the substance is 
heated in a tube filled with dry copper oxide, and the water and 
carbon dioxide are absorbed in weighed tubes filled with dried 
calcium chloride and potassium hydroxide solution or soda lime 
respectively. A current of dry air or oxygen is passed through the 
tube to sweep the products of combustion into the absorption ap- 
paratus. Fig. I shows the essential details of the apparatus re- 
quired for these estimations; a and h are closely fitting, short 
spirals of copper gauze which serve to hold the copper oxide in 
position; the copper oxide is prepared by oxidizing copper wire; 
c and d are longer copper oxide spirals; / is the platinum or porce- 
lain boat containing the weighed quantity of the compound. 

In the absorption apparatus, the water is collected in the glass 
stopi3ered U-tube g, filled with calcium chloride (carefully freed 
from lime). The carbon dioxide is absorbed by the soda-lime con- 
tained in the U-tubes h and A*, the second limb of each tube con- 
taining a short filMng of calcium chloride. The two soda-lime 
tubes may be replaced by the apparatus A, of which the bulbs are 
charged with concentrated potassium hydroxide solution and the 
side tube filled with soda-lime and calcium chloride. The appara- 
tus for purif5ang the current of air or oxygen is connected with 
the anterior end of the tube and consists of a series of washing 
cylinders charged with potassium hydroxide or sulphuric acid, and 
U-tubes filled with soda-lime or calcium chloride to remove 
moisture and carbon dioxide from the incoming gas. This ap- 
paratus is arranged in duplicate, one for the air and one for the 
oxygen supply. Any simple form of gas-heated furnace may be 
employed (fig. 2), or the tube may be heated electrically. 

The combustion tube and its copper oxide charge arc dried by 
heating the tube to a dull red heat for about an hour while a cur- 


rent of dry air is passed, the posterior end of the tube being pro- 
tected by a calcium chloride tube. At the end of that time the 
fore part of the tube containing the oxidized spiral, the trough, 
and the first six inches of copper oxide is cooled. While this 
process is in operation, the weighings are made. About o-2gr. of 
the pure dry compound to be analysed is weighed into the plati- 
num or porcelain boat If the compound is a solid or a non-volatile 
liquid. Volatile liquids are weighed in small thin glass bulbs 
drawn out to a capillary opening. The tubes for collecting the 
water and carbon dioxide are also weighed, and attached to the 
posterior end of the combustion tube. The boat and its contents 
are then introduced into the cooled anterior end of the combustion 
tube. 

A slow current of air is passed through the tube, and the burn- 
ers under the oxidized spiral in the rear of the boat are lighted. 
The heating is gradually extended towards the boat by moving 
forward the heated screen over the tube, or increa.sing the flame 
surface under the tube, the object being to distil the contents of 
the boat, or the volatile products of decomposition, on to the cold 
copper oxide where the combustion is completed. This most criti- 
cal part of the operation must be carried out very .slowly, and is 
finally completed in a current of oxygen which burns any residue 
of carbon left in the boat, and re-oxidizes the reduced copper 
oxide. After displacing by air the oxygen in the apparatus, the 
absorption tubes are removed, closed, cleaned and allowed to cool 
in the balance room before being re-weighed. From the weight of 
carbon dioxide and water yielded by the definite weight of the 
compound, the percentages of carbon and hydrogen in the com- 
pound are readily calculated. 

The simple method described above applies to compounds con- 
taining carbon, hydrogen and oxygen only; if elements other than 
these are present the filling of the tube must be modified as 
follows: (a) Nitrogen present. The copper oxide spiral (c) is re- 
placed by a similar spiral of freshly reduced copper to reduce any 
oxides of nitrogen that may be formed during the combustion. It 
is introduced into the end of the tube that has been previously 
cooled, before attaching the absorption apparatus, (b) Halogens, 
sulphur or arsenic present. The first six inches of copper oxide 
after the boat are replaced by a lead chromate cartridge, made by 
filling a hollow cylinder of copper gauze with freshly ignited fused 
lead chromate. The copper container becomes oxidized in the 
preliminary heating of the tube, non-volatile lead compounds 
being formed with the sulphur or arsenic in the compound, and 
sparingly volatilb compounds with the halogens. A short spiral of 
silver gauze should, therefore, be introduced at the posterior end 
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of the tube when the compound contains halogens. 

Estimation of Nitrogen. — The two methods in use for the esti- 
mation of nitrogen are (a) the absolute method (Dumas), in 
which the nitrogen in a known weight of the compound is elimi- 
nated in the gaseous form and estimated by direct measurement; 
(6) the Kjeldahl method, in which the nitrogen in a known weight 
of the material is reduced to ammonia and estimated volumetri- 
cally by titration, (o) The absolute method consists in the com- 
plete oxidation of a known weight of the compound by beating it 
with copper oxide in a tube in a current of carbon dioxide, pass- 
ing the gaseous products of combustion over a heated copper 
spiral and collecting the nitrogen in a gas burette over strong po- 
tassium hydroxide solution. The gas is afterwards transferred to 
a calibrated eudiometer tube and measured over water. The 
method of filling the tube is indicated in fig. 2. The three grades 
of coarseness in the copper oxide used are obtained by crushing 
the ordinary copper oxide made from wire, and passing it through 
two copper gauze sieves, 20 strands and seven strands to the 
centimetre respectively; the first retains the coarse and medium 
grades, and the second the coarse. The amount of the substance 
used in an analysis should be sufficient to give about 20 cu.cm, of 
nitrogen. The charged tube is placed in the furnace and connected 
with an apparatus for generating carbon dioxide, and with a 
Schiff's nitrometer filled with a concentrated solution of potas- 
sium hydroxide. While the air in the apparatus is being displaced 
by carbon dioxide, the part of the tube containing the coarse cop- 
per oxide and reduced spiral is heated to dull redness. When no 
insoluble gas collects in the charged nitrometer, the current of 
carbon dioxide is stopped, and the nitrometer is filled with the po- 
tassium hydroxide solution which is allowed to overflow into the 
thistle funnel seal attached to the end of the capillary transfer- 
ring tube. The burners under the copper oxide spiral are then 
lighted, and when this part of the tube is at a dull red heat the 
heating is extended towards the mixture of the substance with 
copper oxide,, and so regulated that not more 'than three bubbles 
of gas are ascending the nitrometer tube at the same time. Finally, 
when all the burners are lighted, the tube has attained a uniform 
dull red heat, and there is> no further evolution of gas, a slow cur- 
rent of carbon dioxide is again passed through the tube to sweep 
out all the nitrogen. The nitrometer is then removed, the gas re- 
duced to atmospheric pressure, by bringing the liquid in the open 
arm of the nitrometer to the same level as that in the closed arm, 
and after about 15 minutes transferred to a eudiometer tube over 
boiled-out water, which is then completely immersed in a tall glass 
cylinder of water containing also a thermometer. After about ten 
minutes the volume of the nitrogen (v) the temperature (/) and 
the barometer (p) are read. If is the tension of aqueous va- 
pour under these conditions and w denotes the weight of sub- 
stance taken, the percentage of nitrogen in the compound is given 
by the expression 

AT - ~ V ^73 X ip^P') X oa 2507 
^ (273 + /) X 760 

(b) The Kjeldahl method is a modification of Will and Varren- 
trapp’s method and is used for the estimation of nitrogen in such 
materials as foodstuffs, therapeutic substances, fertilizers, etc., in 
which the amount of nitrogen is small and many determinations 
have to be carried out simultaneously and rapicUy. The method 
consists in decomposing the organic material by heating it with 
concentrated sulphuric acid; the carbon is oxidized and the nitro- 
gen converted to ammonia which is retained as the sulphate, and 
afterwards estimated in the usual manner by distillation (see 
Ammonu). a weighed quantity of the material (0-5 to s^ogr.) 
is placed in a long-necked, pear-shaped flask of 500 cu.cm, capac- 
ity, 20 cu.cm, of concentrated sulphuric acid are added, the flask 
is clamped in an inclined position and the contents heated gradu- 
ally to avoid frothing. After the acid has been boiling for about 
15 minutes, logr. of potassium sulphate are added, and the heat- 
ing is continued until the contents of the flask are clear and a 
faint straw colour. In cases of not easily ozidizable materials, 
small quantities of certain metallic salts such as copper or mer- 
curic sulphate or mercurous iodide may be added. Finally the 
cold acid liquid is transferred, with the washings of the flask, into 


the distilling flask of an ammonia distillation apparatus; after the 
contents of the flask have been made alkaline, the ammonia is dis- 
tilled into a measured volume of standard suljAuric acid and 
estimated by titrating the excess of acid. 

The Kjeldahl method can also be applied to the analysis of 
pure organic compounds, provided that those compounds which 
contain nitrogen combined directly with oxygen or with nitrogen 
as in nitro-, nitroso-, azo- or diazo-compounds or hydrazines, 
undergo a preliminary reducing operation. 

Estimation of Halogens. — The estimation of halogens involves 
the complete decomposition of the compound, with the conver- 
sion of the halogen element into the hydradd or one of its salts, 
which is subsequently precipitated and estimated as the silver 
salt, (a) Liebig's is the oldest method and the one applicable to 
the largest number of organic compounds. It consists in decom- 
posing a weighed quantity of the compound by heating it to red- 
ness with a large excess of pure lime in a glass tube sealed at one 
end, plunging the hot tube into cold water, dissolving the lime and 
calcium halide in cold dilute nitric acid, filtering, and estimating 
the halogen add in the filtrate in the usual manner. Piria and 
Schiff modified the method in the direction of shortening the time 
of the operation, by replacing the lime by a mixture of lime and 
sodium carbonate, and the glass tube by two nickel crucibles, the 
smaller one containing the mixture of the substance being inverted 
in the larger, and the annular space between the two filled with 
the lime and sodium carbonate mixture. (6) Stepanoff's method, 
as modified by Bacon, is applicable to compounds in which the 
halogen is readily eliminated as hydracid by hydrolysis or by re- 
duction. It consists in heating a weighed quantity of the com- 
pound with sodium and alcohol, and estimating the sodium halide 
in the resulting solution, (c) The method of Carius, as modified by 
Kuster, is the one most generally employed; it consists in the de- 
structive oxidation of a weighed quantity of the compound (about 
I o*2gr.) by means of fuming nitric acid (2 cu.cm.) in the presence 
of silver nitrate in a sealed tube at a temperature of 2So®-270® 
C. The halogen is converted into the silver salt and weighed as 
such. 

Estimation of Sulphur. — ^The estimation of sulphur in organic 
compounds involves the destructive oxidation of the substance 
whereby the sulphur is converted to sulphuric acid and weighed 
as the barium salt. The two methods in general use are: — (a) 
The method of Carius, in which the operation is carried out ex- 
actly as in the preceding case. As the oxidation is facilitated by 
the presence of a small quantity of bromine, a crystal of potas- 
sium bromide is placed in the tube containing the compound. The 
contents of the tube are diluted with water, the nitric acid re- 
moved by evaporation and the sulphuric acid precipitated and 
weighed as the barium salt, (b) The method of Asboth, in which 
the oxidizing agent employed is a mixture of sodium peroxide 
(three parts) and sodium carbonate (two parts). A weighed quan- 
tity of the substance (0*2 to o»sgr.) is mixed with about 
i5gr. of the oxidizing mixture in a nickel crucible which is then 
carefully heated until the contents become liquid. When cold, 
the melt is extracted with water, and the sodium sulphate esti- 
mated in the usual manner. 

Estimation of Organic compounds containing 

phosphorus are oxidized by fuming nitric acid, by concentrated 
nitric acid and potassium permanganate, or by chromic and sul- 
phuric acids. The resulting phosphoric acid is precipitated as am- 
monium phosphomolybdate, and subsequently weighed as mag- 
nesium pyrophosphate. 

Estimation of Metals in the Saks of Organic Acids and Bases. 
Gold, silver and platinum in organic salts are weighed as the me- 
tallic residue left after the organic material has been destroyed by 
igniting a weighed quantity of the dry salt in a platinum or silver 
crucible. Sodium, potassium, barium and calcium salts are de- 
composed by igniting a weighed quantity of the dry salt in the 
presence of pure sulphuric acid and weighing the suliAate of the 
metal. 

Modem Modiflcatioiia.F^The methods described for the ultn 
mate analysis of organic compounds leave nothing to be desired 
on the score of simplicity and accuracy, but many of them ere 
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very tedious in operttion, and the modifications that have been 
introduced aim at reducing the time required for the analysis. The 
earlier attempts were directed towards the employment of more 
vigorous ozidiaing agents than copper oxide, and of these the use 
of oxygen in the presence of a contact substance (Kopfer, 1876) 
has been employed with singular success by Dennstedt. He uses a 
platinum contact material, heated to bright redness, and passes 
the vapour of the substance over it in a rapid stream of oxygen. 
The carbon dioxide and water are collected and weighed in the 
usual manner. If the compound contains nitrogen, chlorine, bro- 
mine or sulphur, a boat containing lead peroxide heated to 320^ C 
is placed in the rear part of the combustion tube ; this serves to 
break up any oxides of nitrogen that may be formed, and at the 
same time to absorb quantitatively the chlorine, bromine or sul> 
phur, which can be estimated subsequently by the usual gravi- 
metric methods. If iodine be present this can be retained by 
molecular silver contained in a second boat placed in the rear 
of the first. 

Later modifications have aimed at reducing the time required 
for a combustion by a corresponding reduction in the amount of 
material analysed and the magnitude of the apparatus employed, 
and the micro-analytical methods devised by Pregl, Dubsky, Funk 
and others arc now fairly extensively employed in schools of or- 
ganic research. Using 5-1 smg. of the substance, a carbon and 
hydrogen estimation can be completed within an hour. 

H. ter Meulcn and his school have recently described new 
methods for the ultimate analyses of organic compounds which 
include the direct estimation of oxygen. The analyses arc carried 
out by the combustion (oxidation), or the destructive hydrogen- 
ation method, usually with the help of catalysts. The operations 
can be conducted with great rapidity, as about 5omg. of the com- 
pound are employed in each estimation, and many of the final 
operations are volumetric instead of gravimetric. Thus nitrogen 
is reduced quantitatively to ammonia and estimated by titration ; 
the halogens are reduced by hydrogen containing ammonia to the 
ammonium halide and estimated volumctrically by the Volhard 
method. 

fiiBUooRAPiiY. — H. T. Clarke, A Handbook of Ortamc Analyns, 
Qualitative and Quantitative (3rd ed., 1920) : G. Lunge, Technical 
Methods 0] Chemical Analysis, 6 vols. (2nd ed., 1924) ; J- F. Thorpe 
and M. A. Whiteley, A Student's Manual of Organic Chemical 
Analysis (1926). Fuller treatises are H. Meyer, Analyse und KonsH- 
tuthnsermittlung Organische Verbindungen (3rd ed., 191O) ; J. 
Houben, Die Meihoden der Organischen Chemie (3rd ed., Leipzig, 
1925). (M. A, V/.) 

GAS ANALYSIS 

The general principles involved in the various processes of 
gas analysis arc best exemplified by a consideration of the quanti- 
tative estimation of the constituents of fuel gases, such analytical 
tests being the chief task of gas examiners. 

The composition of a gas is usually expressed in percentages 
by volume, as it is easier to measure a gas than to weigh it. As, 
however, the volume of a gas depends upon its temperature, 
pressure and moisture content, all volumes must be compired at 
the same temperature and pressure and further must be either j 
dry or fully saturated with moisture; if the conditions under which | 
they are compared are not the same, the volumes in each case must 
l)e referred to a standard condition. The standard usually em- 
ployed is the International Standard, in which all volumes are i 
referred to the dry volume which the gases would occupy at 
0° C and 76onim. of mercury pressure. If F is the volume of 
^ gas saturated with moisture measured at C and kmm. of 
mercury, and a is the vapour pressure of water at C (obtained 
from tables), then the volume Fo at the standard conations is 
given by the equation F#«pF(A— 0)273/760(2734-/). In Great 
Britain the^gas industry is bound by statute to use a different 
standard, namely the volume saturated with moisture at 60^ F 
and 3oin. of mercury pressure. Thus if F is the volume at F 
and /rin., the vapour pressure of water at F being a, then the 
volume under standard conditimis is Fa«F(A— o)i7*64/(46o 4'/). 
Tables to facilitate these calculations are given in text-books of 
gas analysis. 

The volumetric anal3r8is of a gas is usually carried out on a 
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small quantity, ranging from 5 to xoo cu.cm., and if this small 
sample is to be representative of a large bulk of gas, special pre- 
cautions must be taken to ensure that the sample is properly 
taken. Whenever the analysis of a sample of gas cannot be 
made at the place where it is collected, it must be stored in a 
sample tube with well-fitting glass taps. If the sample is to be 
kept for some time, it is preferably preserved in a glass tube with 
sealed ends. 

The methods employed in the volumetric analysis of gases are 
based on: (i) Successive absorption of the constituents by suit- 
able reagents each of which absorbs one only; (2) burning the 
gas with air or oxygen and measuring the change in volume and 
the amount of carbon dioxide produced; (3) selective oxida- 
tion by passing the gas over suitable reagents ; c.g., heated copper 
oxide. 

The following are typical analyses of fuel gases: 
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I Of these constituents carbon dioxide (C0|), unsaturated hydro- 
carbons (which include ethylene, propylene and benzene), oxygen 
(Oa) and carbon monoxide (CO) are estimated by absorption 
methods; and hydrogen (Ha), methane (CH 4 ) and sometimes 
carbon monoxide by combustion methods. The nitrogen is usually 
obtained by difference. 

The absorbents used arc (i) 25% aqueous solution of caustic 
potash for carbon dioxide; (2) bromine water or fuming sulphuric 
acid for unsaturated hydrocarbons. In either case these reagents 
must be followed by an absorption with potash to remove vapours 
evolved by bromine and sulphuric acid; (3) stick phosphorus or 
a solution of potassium pyrogallate (log. of pyrogaliic acid dis- 
solved in 100 cu.cm, of saturated caustic potash) for oxygen; 
(4) acidic or ammoniacal cuprous chloride solution for carbon 
monoxide — the latter is preferable and is made by mixing ivol. 
of ammonia (sp.gr. 0.905) with 3vol. of a solution containing 
cuprous chloride 200g., ammonium chloride asog., water 750g. 
Two absorptions must be made with the cuprous chloride solu- 
tion, the last one being with a fresh solution. Alkaline pyrogallate 
and cuprous chloride solutions, which become oxidized and lose 
their absorbing capacity when exposed to the air, must be stored 
in the double type of pipette if the Hempel apparatus is being 
used, the two exterior bulbs being filled with water to prevent 
access of air. 

Certain reagents will remove more than one constituent from 
the gas so that the order in which the absorptions are made is 
very important. If the unsaturated hydrocarbons are to be re- 
moved by bromine water, the sequence is as follows: carbon 
dioxide by potash, unsaturated compounds by bromine, oxygen 
by phosphorus or pyrogallate, carbon monoxide by cuprous chlo- 
ride. On the other band, if fuming sulphuric acid is used in place 
of bromine the order must be: caustic potash, pyrogallate (not 
phosi^iorus), fuming sulphuric acid, cuprous chloride. Phosphorus 
will not remove oxygen from the gas if unsaturated compounds 
are still present; it is also very slow in action if the temperature 
of the gas falls below x8® C. 

The contraction observed and the carbon dioxide produced when 
hydrogen and methane are burned together with a known excess 
of oxygen or air, give a means by which these two gases may 
be determined, whereas the residual nitrogen is estimated by 
difference. 

When burned with an excess of air or oxygen, ivoL of hydrogen 
combines with ^vol. of oxygen to form water, which is condensed. 
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SO that there is a contraction of livoL: Hj4“i08=H20. With 
methane the reaction is CH4+20a=C03+2H20, i.e., i voL of 
methane combines with 2 vol. of oxygen, forming i vol. of water 
vapour (which is condensed) and i vol. of carbon dioxide; the 
contraction is therefore 2 vol. and the carbon dioxide produced is 
equal in volume to the methane present. When a mixture of the 
two gases is burned, the methane is A and the hydrogen 
i{C—2A), where C is the contraction on burning or exploding 
and A is the volume of carbon dioxide 
formed. 

Of the many forms of gas apparatus 
recommended for these analyses three 
will now be described in detail — the Hem- 
pel apparatus as a type in which the 
volume of the gas is measured at con- 
stant pressure, the Bone and Wheeler ap- 
paratus as an example of those in which 
the pressure of the gas is measured at 
constant volume and the Haldane ap- 
paratus, employed when some of the im- 
portant constituents are present in very 
small amounts. 

The Hempel Apparatus (hg. i) con- 
sists of a cylindrical glass measuring 
burette which holds 100 cu.cm, and is 
graduated in icu.cm. This tube is sur- 
rounded by a water-jacket so that a uni- 
form temperature is maintained during 
analysis; the pressure is kept constant by 
always taking the measurements under at- 
mospheric pressure which is assumed not 
to vary while the analysis is being made. 

The measuring vessel is connected by rub- 
ber tubing to a levelling tube or bottle. 

Slightly acidified water is poured into the 
levelling tube and the burette is completely 
filled by opening the tap at the top and 
raising the levelling tube, the tap being 

then closed. The gas to be analysed is | hempel b u r- 

drawn into the burette by connecting the e t t e and levelling 
top to the sampling tube, opening the top tube 
tap and lowering the levelling tube. When sufficient gas has been 
drawn into the burette, the tap is closed and the volume read, 
care being taken that the levels of the water in the burette and 
levelling tube are the same. This ensures that the volume of 
gas has been measured under atmospheric pressure. The pipette 
(fig. 2) containing the appropriate absorb- 
ing liquid is then connected to the top of 
the burette by a glass capillary tube bent 
twice at right angles. The liquid in the 
pipette must have been previously brought 
to the lop of the capillary portion of the 
pipette and the bent tube must be full of 
water so that air does not enter the burette 
in the subsequent operations. The gas is 
driven into the pipette by opening the tap 
and raising the levelling tube, and is gently 
shaken whilst in contact with the liquid; 
when the absorption is complete, the gas 
is drawn back into the burette and meas- fic. 2 .— hempel 
ured with the water at the same level in ette for absorption of 
the burette and levelling tube. The loss in gas in appropriate 
volume is the amount of the particular I-*guid 
constituent absorbed by the reagent. The operations are then 
repeated in a similar manner with the other absorbents. The 
absorptions are usually complete after two or three minutes. 

Hydrogen and methane are estimated in the residual gas by 
diluting 15 or 20 cu.cm, to 100 cu.cm, wdth excess of air or oxygen 
and exploding the mixture under reduced pressure over mercury 
in the explosion pipette. This pipette (fig. 3) is provided with a 
pair of platinum sparking points which are connected to a small 
induction coil, and the reduction of pressure is effected by lower- 




pip- 


ing ih€ mercury reservoir which is connected by thick-walled 
rubber tubing to the pipette. The gas is then returned to the 
burette and the contraction measured. The carbon dioxide formed 
is absorbed in the potash pipette and this second contraction 
measured. The hydrogen and methane present in the small amount 
of residual gas taken for the explosion can be calculated from the 
formulae given above, and hence the percentages in the original 
gas are calculated. 

The combination of hydrogen, methane and oxygen can be ef- 
fected without explosion by passing them at a suitable dilution 



into a pipette filled with mercury provided with a short length 
of platinum wire which can be heated by passing an electric 
current from dry cells or an accumulator. 

Hydrogen can be determined in the presence of methane by 
passing a mixture of the gas and air through a capillary tube 
containing palladium wire or palladium-asbestos. The gas is 
passed several times backwards and forwards from the burette 
through the gently heated tube into a pipette containing water. 

The nitrogen remaining is often determined by difference, but 
it is advisable to check it by a more direct method. For this pur- 
pose a fresh sample of the gas is circulated through a silica tube 
filled with copper oxide heated to bright redness, and is passed into 
a pipette filled with caustic potash solution. The whole of the 



Fig. 4. — the orsat apparatus for analysis of flue gases 


Thit ipparttut, beino movable, oan be traniportod to a boiler house or 
similar place and the analysis of waste pet made there without the delay 
of taking samples to a laboratory 

gases present with the exception of the nitrogen are burned to 
carbon dioxide and water, both of which are absorbed in the 
potash. The operations are continued until the volume of the 
residual gas is constant, and a correction is applied for the air 
originally contained in the silica tube. 

The Hempel apparatus is not portable, but a modification known 
as the Orsat apparatus (fig. 4) is portable. This resembles the 
Hempel in principle and use except that the pipettes are perma- 
nently attached to the burette by a glass capillary tube and taps. 
When the apparatus is intended for the analysis of flue gases only, 
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three pipettes are provided fiOed with caustic potash, alkaline pyro* 
gallate and cuprous chloride, resi)ectively. A bromine pipette and 
a palladium-asbestos tube are sometimes added. The carbon 
monoxide found will always be too low as only one pipette is 
employed for the cuprous chloride. 

It has been assumed up to the present that the gases analysed 
are completely insoluble in water; and with the exception of car- 
bon dioxide, which is appreciably soluble, the assumption is cor- 
rect enough for ordinary purposes. To avoid loss of carbon 
dioxide, the water is often saturated with the gas to be analysed; 
or for more accurate work the water is replaced by mercury. 
The Sodeau apparatus is based on the same principle as the 
Hempel arrangement but employs mercury. 

In the methods so far described the volume of the gas has been 
measured at a constant pressure and temperature. The alternative 
principle of measuring the gas at a constant volume and tempera- 
ture can be equally well employed. This method has the advantage 
that 5 or 10 cu.cm, of gas can be expanded to give a pressure of 
loomm. and that all the measurements are independent of the 
barometric pressure. 

The Bone and Wheeler Apparatus. — ^This is the principle of 
the well-known Bone and Wheeler instrument which, as shown in 
fig. 5 , consists of a glass U*tube AB connected at the bottom by 



CONSTANT VOLUME AND TEMPERATURE 

thick-walled rubber tubing to the mercury reservoir D, the latter 
being raised and lowered by the winch. The U-tube is surrounded 
by a waterjacket through which water at a constant temperature 
is circulated. The limb B is graduated in mm., the limb A is 
marked by a series of constant-volume marks, each coinciding 
with a xoomm. mark on the pressure limb B with o, lOO, 
2oomm., etc.). B is closed at the top with a glass cock, attached 
with rubber tubing and wired on. A is connect^ by capillary tub- 
ing through various glass taps to the ex|;dosion tube E and ^e 
bdioratory vessel F, which is open at the bottom and sealed with 
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mercury in the trough G. The tap L also affords a passage to the 
waste bottle, which in turn is connected to a water-pump so that 
the contents of F can be removed from the apparatus. The explo- 
sion tube £ is fitted with platinum sparking points at the top end 
and is provided with a separate mercury reservoir. The whole 
apparatus is first fiUed with mercury and all the taps closed; both 
tubes A and B are moistened with dilute sulphuric acid to ensure 



Thii tnabtei the Amount of ohoke-damp or fire-damp in the mine air to be 
determined very eocurately. If the proportion of oxypen In the air ii alto 
required, a third pipette, fiiied with aikaiine pyropailate, it used 


both being saturated with moisture and to avoid fouling with alka- 
line solutions. Reservoir D is lowered and the lower tap opened so 
that a vacuum is produced in A and B. The lower tap is closed 
and the apparatus tested for tightness by seeing that the levels 
of the mercury in A and B remain the same, even when all the 
taps are opened back to the one closing the exit to the laboratory 
vessel F. Gas is then admitted either through M or under the 
mercury in F ; by raising or lowering D the level of the mercury 
is adjusted to one of the constant volume marks. The level of 
the mercury in B is then read and the difference between the 
levels of A and B will give the pressure of the gas in mm. of 
mercury. A few cu.cm, of the absorbent is placed in F, using 
a pipette with a curved tip for the purpose. The gas is then 
driven into F, gently agitated in contact with the absorbent until 
the removal of the constituent is complete, drawn back into A 
and the level of the mercury adjusted to the same constant level 
mark as at the start. The difference in the mercury levels now 
observed subtracted from the previous difference represents the 
amount of the gas absorbed, and the ratio of the two differences 
is the proportion of the constituent. The liquid in F is then drawn 
off to the waste bottle. All the operations are performed by rais- 
ing or lowering D with the necessary manipulations of the taps. 
When necessary the absorbents are completely washed from F 
by 5% sulphuric acid. The hydrogen and methane are determined 
by explosion under reduced pressure with an excess of oxygen, 
llie mixture in the tube A is passed into the explosion tube and 
fired by a spark. The subsequent operations are much the same 
as described in the Hempel method. 

The Haldane Apparatus. — The portable form (fig. 6) is com- 
monly employed for the analysis of mine air. This air in addition 
to oxygen and nitrogen may contain more carbon dioxide than is 
present in clean air, and may be contaminated with small amounts 
of carbon monoxide, hydrogen and methane. The determination 
of these constituents is of the utmost importance in connection 
with the safety pf mines. Mercury is used as the confining liquid 
in a burette so constructed that small differences of volume can 
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be accurately measured. This is attained by making the lower 
portion of the burette of much smaller diameter than the upper. 
The temperature and pressure of the gas are made to balance that 
of a constant mass of gas contained in a compensating tube. This 
tube is similar in shape and capacity to the burette and is placed 
at its side in the same water-jacket. Pipettes are provided for 
removing carbon dioxide and oxygen by potash and pyrogallate 
respectively. The mine air is first passed into the potash pipette 
to remove the carbon dioxide, the combustible constituents are 
burned by passing the residue into the slow combustion pipette 
and burning them by the agency of a white hot platinum wire. 
The contraction, carbon dioxide formed, and oxygen remaining 
are determined. The oxygen present in the original gas is de- 
termined separately. From these figures the amounts of carbon 
monoxide, hydrogen and methane can be calculated. 

Bibliography. — Dennis, Gas Analysis (1013) ; Treadwell-Hall, 
Analytical Chemistry (1919) j J. S. Haldane, Methods of Air Analysis 
(1920); A. H. White, Technical Gas and Fuel Analysis (1920); 
F. Sutton, Volumetric Analysis (1924) ; G. Lunge, Technical Gas 
Analysis (1925). (E. W. Y.) 

CHEMISTRY, APPLIED. Applied chemistry refers to the 
use made in other sciences and arts of data which have been 
established through chemical research. An absolutely sharp 
distinction between pure and applied chemistry, so-called, is 
well nigh impossible. The difficulties encountered in each class 
of work are comparable, and the ability demanded for success 
is equal in the two cases. The methods differ, but the principal 
difference is in the scale of operations and in the immediate 
objective. Not only do larger masses as encountered in industry 
involve changes in the prescribed temperature, time and concen- 
trations, but the equipment can seldom be made of the same 
materials. For pure research we may draw upon platinum, quarts, 
alloys as may be required and laboratory glassware. In industry 
there must be substituted wood, iron, steel, concrete, ceramic 
products, alloys and other well-known and important materials 
of great size and strength. Often the greatest difficulty is en- 
countered in selecting suitable apparatus for the plant, bearing 
in mind length of life and commercial economy. A striking 
example is the recently perfected method for the manufacture 
of nitric acid by the oxidation of ammonia, thereby displacing 
Chilean nitrate as a raw material for this important acid. The 
perfection of chrome steel and chrome iron has made possible 
the economic operation of this process. Application of the re- 
search in this case awaited the production of these alloys. 

C. F. Kettering has said that pure science involves getting 
facts when they are not needed, while applied science is obtaining 
these facts when they are wanted, sometimes most urgently. R. 
A. Millikan believes that all research, to be justified, must ulti- 
mately be useful. The attitude of a generation or two ago, when 
researchers expressed the hope that their work might never be- 
come useful and that science might always remain pure, has 
materially changed, due in some degree to the recognition on the 
part of industrialists of the vital importance of pure or funda- 
mental research. 

It is in applied chemistry that the public has the greatest interest, 
for it measures the value of scientific work by commercial 
products which it may enjoy and by other results which appeal 
to the aesthetic sense and make for creature comforts. The con- 
tributions of chemistry are seldom recognized by the ultimate 
consumer, for their identity has become lost. The achievements 
of most sciences are more readily comprehended by the non- 
technical public and it is only within a decade that efforts have 
been made to remedy the situation. To-day a larger proportion of 
the public recognizes the relations of chemistry to all activities of 
modern life, and without claiming for that science too large a 
share of credit, it may be conservatively said that with physics 
and mathematics chemistry occupies a fundamental place in the 
scheme of things. 

In industry uniform results are obtained only with raw mate- 
rials of constant quality within established limits. The simplest 
ai^cation of chemistry has to do with the analysis of these raw . 
materials to ascertain whether they can be used to advantage, and 


particularly to guard against certain impurities or interfering sub- 
stances which if present might result in the production of un- 
profitable seconds or in unsalable merchandise. Analytical chem- 
istry is the basis of plant control and at many stages in manu- 
facture must be relied upon for the guidance of operations. This 
is true in the manufacture of sugar and in the production of steel, 
where the molten metal is often held awaiting the report of the 
chemist before pouring. Obviously the analyst must work at top 
speed. In other cases samples of ores are rushed to the labora- 
tory, that analysis may be made while the cars are in transit, 
so that proper proportions may be chosen upon arrival. Another 
familiar application of analytical chemistry in industry is the 
check upon finished work which forms the basis of guarantees, 
particularly where goods are bought on specification or which, 
though finished, are semi-manufactured products for some other 
purpose. 

Not forgetting that analytical chemistry, which tells how much 
of various materials are present, underlies ail chemical work, 
attention may be directed to more difficult industrial applications. 
Success in the utilization of by-products and the elimination of 
waste in industry are two classical examples of applied chem- 
istry. The employment of by-products has led many a manu- 
facturer into an entirely new line. Thus, a New England lumber- 
ing firm took up the manufacture of pulp. The installation of a 
plant to manufacture their own bleach gave hydrogen as a by- 
product, and this latter was used for the hydrogenation of 
oil to produce hard fat for cooking purposes. Further balancing 
of plant operations has led this firm into a dozen chemical fields, 
in all of which it has become a factor of recognized importance. 

Organic Synthesis. — Of particular significance is organic syn- 
thesis in industry, for this is a field from which have come the 
most familiar chemical products of the day. These include dye- 
stuffs, the medicinals, flavours, perfumes, photographic chem- 
icals, disinfectants, cosmetics, etc., from coal-tar products, and 
an amazing list of synthetic organic materials of non-coal-tar 
origin. When it is remembered that in all this work the chemist 
is dealing with molecules and atoms that no one has ever seen 
and that from them millions of pounds of identical compounds 
are made annually, some appreciation will be had of the accom- 
plishment. As knowledge has increased concerning the structure 
of molecules, ways have been devised for attaching atoms in 
various places, substituting whole groups of atoms for those 
already present and otherwise changing the molecule to give 
a product of desired characteristics. Many things desired remain 
to be accomplished and indeed the scientist almost despairs when 
he realizes the profundity of his ignorance. But this is due to the 
appreciation of what is possible, and there is every reason to 
believe that greater progress will be made in future. 

The reduction of costs, elimination of waste, utilization of 
by-products, improvement of processes and development of en- 
tirely new products, indicate something of applied chemistry in 
industry. Difficult as these applications frequently are, it is 
when we consider chemistry as an ally of medicine and surgery 
that our admiration is most excited. The extremely delicate bal- 
ance which characterizes the human body, the multiplicity of 
chemical reactions constantly in progress in the cells of the body, 
and the lack of positive knowledge concerning these body pro- 
cesses enormously complicate the situation which confronts chem- 
istry applied to medicine. Beginning in many cases with natural 
remedies long used for various cases of illness, the chemist’s first 
contribution has been the purification and standardization of 
these naturally occurring active principles. This in itself has 
been a noteworthy accomplishment and in several cases has been 
followed by the synthesis of the active principle, yielding a com- 
pound of far greater usefulness. Some specifics like chaulmoogra 
oil could be used only with the greatest difficulty but a soluble 
salt made in the laboratory from the acids contained in the oil 
provided a remedy of the greatest promise in combating leprosy. 
The physician now has at his disposal a long list of synthetic 
compounds nowhere found in nature, which not only permit a 
varied attack upon some diseases but offer for the first time in 
history specifics for certain ailments. 
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Medicine to-day» while not discarding the alliance with biology, 
generally recognises that the greatest hope of the future lies in a 
chemical approach to a study of the human body and its diseases. 
Applied chemistry has shown, for example, the importance of 
knowing not only the type of food used Imt the products of this 
food in the alimentary tract Perfected methods of determining 
sugar in the blood were the forerunner of insulin, itself separated 
from the p)ancreas, purified, and standardized for the rdief of 
thousands of diabetics by methods based on chemistry. Indeed 
some regard the chemistry of the ductless glands and a chemical 
knowledge of the hormones as the next important step in the 
development of medical science. Surgery has also had its contri- 
butions. Anaesthetics, both old and new, are chemical compounds, 
the preparation of which involves the utmost care to insure pu- 
rity. The methods upon which asepsis is based rest solidly ui>on a 
foundation of applied chemistry and the great decrease in the 
number of deaths following operations is in no small degree due to 
the availability of chemical compounds used as antiseptics and 
germicides. 

Chemistry also has a share in the perfection of special steels 
and aUoys (g.v.) for surgical instruments and the various equip- 
ment of the operating room. The ceramic chemist provides the 
enamelled metalware, the glass and the tiles. The chlorine ef- 
fective in the Carrel-Dakin solution is the same as that used 
by the textile chemist for the bleaching of the textiles — and so 
one might run through the whole list of equipment and appur- 
tenances. 

Chemistry in Agriculture^Applicd chemistry has not over- 
looked agriculture. Intensive crop production depends upon fer- 
tilizers, which may still be considered in a formative period of 
development, notwithstanding their long use in enormous quan- 
tities. While potassium, phosphorus and nitrogen are still rec- 
ognized as the principal plant foods, knowledge is being acquired 
as to the importance of traces of many other chemical elements 
in plant and animal metabolism. But for the insecticides and 
fungicides, all of them chemical compounds, we should face the 
problem of greatly diminished food supplies, if indeed we were 
able to avoid the threat of famine from time to time. Not only 
may yields be increased and the harvest preserved through applied 
chemistry, but recent work has shown that the dormant period of 
some tubers can be shortened by chemical means. Potatoes, which 
ordinarily require several weeks’ rest between harvest and seed 
time, may be used within a few days after simple treatment with 
chemical reagents. Varieties of oranges and lemons which are 
ready for use before they have acquired a desirable colour are 
treated with ethylene, which quickens the respiration of the' fruit 
and causes it to acquire the desired hue. 

Modern methods of food preservation (g,v,) rest on bacteri- 
ology, physics and chemistry; and the transportation of food-stuffs 
would be impossible but for scientific contributions. In modem 
building construction further examples of applied chemistry can 
be found. Cement is produced and used under chemical control, 
as is the steel of our modem buildings. The multiplicity of col- 
ours, shapes and textures in building units gives mute testimony 
to applied chemistry and her sister sciences. The strength of 
materials, whether used in a skyscraper, in an automobile or a pair 
of shears, is due to the chemical composition and the physied 
state of these component elements. A great field of applied sci- 
ence has been in heat treatment, particularly of metals, to impart 
given characteristics due to a rearrangement of the crystalline 
structure. 

Supplementiog Raw Materials* — ^Tbus far such success has 
met the efforts of those seeking to supplement natural raw ma- 
terials that some are inclined to waste such products, confident 
that when necessary the chemist will provide what is needed. 
There is nothing to justify such a policy, though a great deal 
may be said of the success in find i ng equivalents for the products 
of nature. The extent to which ammonia synthesised from atmos- 
pheric nitrogen has displaced Chilean saltpetre in the world’s 
markets is an Methanol (wood alcohol) synthesised 

from carbon monoxide apd hydrogen derived from coal gas, or 
from carbon dioxide hydrogen, a product in the fermentatiim 
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of com and now made in a volume somewhat embarrassing to the 
distillers of hard wood, the natural source of the material, is an- 
other. Synthetic camf^or has displaced the natural product for 
many purposes. Hard fats produced by the hydrogenation of 
peanut oil, cottonseed oil, and the like have become a disturbing 
factor as a competitor of lard. The paint and varnish industry 
has to adjust itself to the advent of nitro-cellulose lacquers pro- 
duced by chemistry in answer to a demand for a quick-drying 
durable finish, particularly for metal as in automobiles, and 
utilizing cellulose from linters or wood pulp as a basic material. 
Rayon is a familiar instance and is one of the forerunners of an 
age of cellulose, utilized for a diversity of products, perhaps even 
greater than those now made from coal tar. Phenol or carbolic 
acid, formerly derived from coal distillation, is now produced on 
a large scale by synthetic means, while resins valued for their 
own characteristics and suitable as equivalents of naturally 
occurring gums, are seen on every hand. 

A striking example of ap)plied chemistry and chemical engi- 
neering is to be found in the great petroleum (g,v.) industry, for 
there would already be an embarrassing shortage of motor fuels 
and lubricants but for applied chemistry. To-day vast quantities 
of fuel are removed by activated carbons and absorptive proc- 
esses from natural gas and ^^casinghead” gas, while the pro- 
portion of gasolene prepared by ^^cracking” continually mounts 
in comparison with that prepared by the older stripping methods 
of simple distillation. A forecast of what applied chemistry may 
do for the automobile and other places where the internal com- 
bustion motor serves is seen in work abroad, where motor fuels 
are now prepared commercially by the hydrogenation or lique- 
faction of coal and by the synthesis of a motor fuel, for which 
carbon monoxide and hydrogen derived from coal are the raw 
materials. 

Applied chemistry has not neglected the household, for every 
room shows its presence. Under the U.S. pure food laws, chem- 
istry guards the food-supply and with bacteriology guards the 
water-supply and safely disposes of the household wastes. In 
the house the wall and floor coverings bespeak applied chemistry, 
as do the colour and finish of the furniture, the dyes of tapestries 
and rugs, the waxes of the floors, the cleansing powders and soaps, 
and the brilliance of the illumination, which is due to the pres- 
ence of inert gases in the incandescent bulb (see Lighting) 
and the ductile tungsten of the glowing filament. The glass- 
ware is made by machines under chemical control, whereas for- 
merly it had to be hand blown. The ceramic chemist points with 
pride to the perfection of china. The metallurgical chemist offers 
evidences of his contribution not only in the metalware through- 
out the house, but in the kitchen, where his stainless steel owes to 
chromium this prized characteristic, and where stainless non- 
tamlshing iron or monel metal may compete with aluminium 
and steel in kitchen utensils. Chemistry has had a part in pro- 
ducing the several motors which now perform the drudgery of 
the household. It is a chemical compound which circulates in 
the mechanical refrigerator, expanding to cool the food and being 
compressed by the motor for expansion again. The record of the 
phonograph is a molded chemical compound with certain fillers, 
and chemistry is present throughout the radio set. 

Chemiftry in Warfare* — ^Above has been given a mere indica- 
tion of chemistry applied in various directions. It is preferably a 
science of construction. When it tears down, it does so only for 
the sake of building again, using these units of construction in 
different ways to meet every-day requirements. When called 
upon, it may be destructive, for our highest explosives are made 
from the same raw materials which give us our medicinals of 
great healing power. Fortunately these explosives enter more 
into peace-time pursuits than into war-time activities. Being so 
intimately related to all industry, chemistry must go to war 
when called upon and has always done so. There is much evidence 
to support the belief that chemical warfare will be extensively 
used should war come again, and that it is as feasible to do 
without war itself as it is to eliminate chemical warfare. No 
war is bumane^but of the various forms so far practised, statis- 
tics Aow chemical warfare to do less permanent damage than 
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other types. The World War saw used chlorine, phosgene, mus- 
tard gas, and other types of toxic and vesicant compounds. The 
chemistry of these and similar materials has been studied in all 
countries since the war, with special reference to defense meas- 
ures, and it would appear that chemical warfare, while effective, 
nevertheless gives the intelligent man a real opportunity for self- 
preservation. A more extensive use of smoke screens for pro- 
tective and defensive measures will doubtless be seen. These 
smoke screens may be nontoxic and highly efficient. 

Well-meaning efforts to outlaw chemical warfare fail to take 
into consideration the inseparable relation between the chemicals 
demanded for all types of lawful peace-time industry and those 
needed in chemical warfare. The most effective chemical war- 
fare agents are composed of such simple materials as sulphur, 
chlorine, alcohol and the like. It should also be borne in mind 
that the by-products of chemical research which are come upon 
sometimes unexpectedly may also prove to be useful materials 
in warfare (sec Chemical Warfare). 

The natural sciences from astronomy to zoology contribute, 
often in unexpected ways, to industrial development. It is im- 
proper and unbecoming for any single science to claim an undue 
share for what has been accomplished, but it seems fair to point 
out that, whatever may be contributed by the other sciences, 
chemistry in its application to all forms of human activity may 
properly be credited certainly with no less than any of her sister 
sciences. (See various related subjects under other headings.) 

Bibliograi'Hv. — H. E. Howe, ed. Chemistry in Industry, vol. i. 
and ii., Chemical Foundation, Inc. (New York) ; J. Sticglitz, ed. 
Chemistry in Medicine (New York) ; H. E. Howe, Chemistry in the 
World^s Work (New York) ; F. L. Darrow, The Story of Chemistry 
(Indianapolis) ; E. E. Slosson, Creative Chemistry; R. K. Duncan, 
Chemistry of Commerce; H. E. How^e and F. M. Turner, Jr., 
Chemistry and the Home (New York). (H. E. H.) 

CHEMNITZ or KEMNITZ, MARTIN (1522-1586), Ger- 
man Lutheran theologian, was born at Treucnibrietzcn, Branden- 
burg, on Nov. 9, 1522, and died in Brunswick on April 8, 1586. 
Educated at Magdeburg ( 1 539-42 ) and at the universities of Frank- 
furt-on-Oder (1543) and Wittenberg (1545), Chemnitz became 
interested in mathematics and astrology, and in 1547 Melanchthon 
gave him an introduction to Georg Sabinus at Konigsberg, where 
he was made rector of the Jwneiphof school in 1548. In 1550 Duke 
Albert of Prussia made him his librarian and he turned his atten- 
tion to biblical studies. In a controversy with Osiander, on justifi- 
cation by faith, Chemnitz defended the Lutheran doctrine of impu- 
tation. In 1553 he returned to Wittenberg and gave lectures on | 
Melanchthon’s Loci Communes, which formed the basis of his 
own Loci Theologici (published posthumously in 1591), an expo- j 
sition of Lutheran theology as modified by Mclanchthon. Chemnitz 
also wrote Repetitio sanae doctrinae de Vera Praesentia (1560; 
in German, 1561) in support of the Lutheran view of the Euchar- 
ist, against the Crypto-Calvinists; Theologiae Jesuitarum prae- 
cipua capita (1562); and Examen concilii Tridcntini (4 parts, 
1565-73)- In 1554 he moved to Brunswick, as coadjutor to the 
superintendent, Joachim Morlin, and in conjunction with him 
drew up his Corpus doctrinae Prutenicum (1567). In conjunction 
with Andrea and Selnecker he induced the Lutherans of Saxony 
and Swabia to unite in adopting the Formula Concordiae, 

Bibuographv. — ^Lives of Chemnitz are numerous, e.g., by J. Gas- 
merus (1588), T. Prcssel (1862), C. G. H. Lentz (1866) and H. Hach- 
field (1867). See also Herzog’s Reakncyklopddte, and Goschler’s Diet, 
Yncyclopidique de la thiol, cath, (1858). 

CHEMNITZ, a town of Germany, in the republic of Saxony, 
the capital of a governmental district, 50 m. W.S.W. of Dresden 
and SI S.S.E. of Leipzig. Pop. (1925) 331,655. 

Chemnitz (Kaminizi) was originally a settlement of the Serbian 
Wends and became a market town in 1143. Its municipal consti- 
tution dates from the 14th century, and it soon became the most 
important industrial centre in the mark of Meissen. A monopoly 
of bleaching was granted to the town, and thus a considerable 
trade in woollen and linen yarns was attracted; paper was made 
here, and in the i6th century the manufacture of cloth was very 
flourishing. In 1546 the Benedictine monastery, founded about 
1136 about 2 m. north of the town, was dissolv^id. During the 
Thirty Years’ War Chemnitz was plundered by all parties and its 


trade i^as completely ruined, but at the beginning of the i8th 
century it had begun to recover. Further progress was made dur- 
ing the 19th century, especially after 1834 when Saxony joined 
the German Zollverein. 

The town lies 950 ft. above sea, in a fertile plain at the foot 
of the Erzgebirge, watered by the river Chemnitz, an affluent of 
the Mulde. It is the chief manufacturing centre in the kingdom 
and ranks next to Dresden and Leipzig in point of population. 
It is well provided with railway communication, being directly 
connected with Berlin and with the towns of the Erzgebirge and 
Vogtland. The centre of the town is occupied by the market 
square, with the mediaeval Rathaus, now superseded by a modem 
building in the Post-strasse. The old inner town is within the old 
fortifications, and beyond lies industrial Chemnitz. There is an 
ancient Gothic church dedicated to St. James. To the north- 
west of the town is the Gothic church of a former Benedictine 
monastery, dating from 1514-1525, with a tower of 1897. The in- 
dustry of Chemnitz has gained for the town the name of '‘Saxon 
Manchester.” First in importance are its locomotive and engineer- 
ing works. Next come its cotton-spinning, hosiery, textile and 
glove manufactures. It also has considerable dyeworks, bleach- 
works, chemical and woollen factories. The local communications 
are maintained by an electric tramway system. Chemnitz is a 
favourite tourist centre for excursions into the Erzgebirge. 

CHENAB, one of the “Five rivers” of the Punjab, India (the 
Greek Acesines). It rises in the snowy Himalayan ranges of Kash- 
mir, enters British territory in the Sialkot district, and flows 
through the plains of the Punjab, forming the boundary between 
the Rechna and the Jech Doabs. Finally it joins the Jhelum at 
Trimmu. 

The Chenab colony, resulting from the success of the Lower 
Chenab canal in irrigating the desert of the Bar, was formed out 
of the three adjacent districts of Gujranwala, Jhang and Mont- 
gomery in 1892. It lies in the Rechna Doab between the Chenab 
and Ravi rivers in the north-east of the Jhang district, and includes 
an irrigated area of over 2^ million acres. The principal town is 
Lyallpur (pop. 1921, 28,136) called after Sir J. Broadwood Lyall, 
lieutenant-governor of the Punjab. It is now an important trade 
centre, and gives its name to a district with an area of 3,250 sq.m, 
and a population (1921) of 979,463. The Lower Chenab canal 
is now supplied with water from the Jhelum through the Upper 
Jhelum Canal, and the Chenab water is utilised for the upper 
Chenab canal. This canal, opened in 1912, which has 173 m. of 
main canals and distributaries, and irrigates over half a million 
acres, forms part of the great Triple canals project. 

CH£N£D0LL£, CHARLES JULIEN LIOULT DE 

(1769-1833), French poet, was bom at Vire (Calvados). Emi- 
grating in 1791, he fought two campaigns in the army of Conde. 
On his return to Paris in 1799 he met Chateaubriand and his 
sister Lucile (Mme. de Caud), to whom he became deeply at- 
tached. After her death in 1804, Chenedolle returned to Nor- 
mandy, where he married and became eventually inspector of 
the academy of Caen (1812-32). 

The works of Chenedoll6, which include Le Genie de PHomnu 
(1807) <^ivd Etudes poitiques (1820), were edited in 1864 by Sainte- 
Bcuve, who drew portraits of him in his Chateaubriand et son groupe 
and in an article contributed t^the Revue des deux mondes (June 
1849). See also E. Helland, Etude biographique et Uttiraire sur 
ChenedoUi (1857) ; L. de Sarnie, ChinedoUi (1922). 

CHENERY, THOMAS (1826-1884), English scholar and 
editor of The Times, was bom at Barbados and educated at Eton 
and Caius college, Cambridge. Having been called to the bar, he 
went out to Constantinople as The Times correspondent just 
before the Crimean War, and it was under the influence there of 
Algernon Smythe (afterwards Lord Strangford) that he first 
turned to those philological studies in which he became eminent. 
After the war he returned to London and wrote regularly for 
The Times for many years, eventually succeeding Delane as editor 
in 1877. He was then an experienced publicist, particularly well 
versed in oriental affairs, an indefatigable worker, with a rapid 
and comprehensive judgment, though he lacked Delane’s intuition 
for public opinion. In 1868 he was appointed Lord Almoner’s 
professor of Arabic at Oxford, and retained his piosition until be 
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became editor of The Times, He was one of the company of 
revisers of the Old Testament. He was secretary for some time 
to the Royal Asiatic Society, and edited the Arabic classic The 
Assemblies of Al-Hariri and the Machberoth IthieU He died in 
London on Feb. ii, 1884. 

CHENG, Tscheng or Tschiang (Ger. Scheng), an ancient 
Chinese wind instrument in the nature of a primitive portable 
organ, containing the principle of 
the free reed which found appli- 
cation in Europe in the accor- 
dion, concertina, and harmonium. 

In shape the cheng resembles a 
closed teapot to the top of which 
are fitted bamboo pipes of gradu- 
ated lengths and furnished in the 
side with an insufflation tube 
curved like a swan’s neck or the 
spout of a teapot. 

CHENGTU, the administra- 
tive centre of the province of 
Szechwan and the regional capi- 
tal of West China, situated 30® 

40' N., 104° 12' E. In the north- 
west corner of the Red Basin of 
Szechwan there lies a smooth 
plain some 70 miles by 40, whose 
even surface contrasts strongly 
with the rest of the highly dis- 
sected Basin. Chengtu is the cen- 
tre of this plain which forms the 
deltaic fan of the Min-Ho below 
its debouchure at Kwan-hien 
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An ancient CHINESE wind instru- 
ment. ANTICIPATING THE PRIN- 
CIPLES OF THE HARMONIUM, 

from the high mountain country played by blowing through the 
of north-west Szechwan. By teapot-like spout 
means of a marvellous irrigation system, initially planned by Li 
Ping in the 3rd century b.c. and further elaborated at several sub- 
sequent periods, the river waters are now led off at Kwan-hien 
along innumerable irrigation channels to fertilize the whole plain 
instead of littering it with gravel as in its natural state. At the 
lower end of the plain the channels are drawn together and issue 
as two rivers, the Min-Ho, and the Chung-kiang, which join the 
Yangtze at Suifu and Luchow respectively. Although on the 
average 2,000 ft. above sea-level, the Chengtu plain lies in a very 
sheltered position and yields exceptionally heavy crops of all the 
varied products typical of Middle China {see China). 

Chengtu also serves as the commercial outlet of the mountain 
country of north-west Szechwan, the pastoral products of which 
are utilized in the industries of the city. Because of its position at 
the contact of plain and mountain Chengtu focuses the life of 
the sheltered agricultural Red Basin and the rugged pastoral 
mountain country of the west Szechwan border. The Red Basin 
of Szechwan lies in the far west of China and Chengtu is placed 
on the western border of the Red Basin. It epitomizes therefore 
the distinctive and isolated Szechwanese culture, and clearly con- 
stitutes the capital of interior West China. Chengtu is the seat of 
the West China Union University, one of the five Union Univer- 
sities of China, each of which has a definite regional significance. 
The region served by the West China University includes Yunnan 
and Kweichow as well as Szechwan. The population of Chengtu 
is estimated at over 400,000. 

CH&NIER, ANDRi D£ (1762-1794), French poet, was 
bom at Constantinople of a French father and a Greek mother. 
His parents returned to France in 1765, and though the father 
afterwards served as consul general in Morocco, the children 
(Marie-Joseph is noticed below) remained in France. Andr^ was 
educated at the college de Navarre in Paris, and after some months 
in the army at Strasbourg, returned to Paris, where he met the 
poets and artists of the day in his mother’s salon. A visit to Italy 
in 1784 made a deep impression on his mind, and strengthened his 
passion for the antique. The next three years were spent in experi- 
menting in eclogues and idylls in the classical manner. Of the 
works of thb period the most famous is La jeune Tarentine, classi- 


cal in form, but characterized by the grace and charm which in- 
formed all Chenier’s work. He proposed to write and actually 
composed fragments of a poem modelled on Lucretius, Hermes, 
which was to cover the contents of the Encyclopedic, In 1787 he 
went to London as secretary to his relative, M. de la Luzerne, at 
that time French ambassador. London displeased him, and in 1790 
he returned to France, and plunged into political writing. His 
prose Avis au peuple fran^ais (Aug. 24, 1790) was followed by 
the Jen de Paume, a moral ode addressed to the painter Louis 
David. Chteier was a member of the Feuillant club, and contrib- 
uted to the Journal de Paris the lambes addressed to Collot 
d’Herbois Stdr les Suisses revoUes. He escaped the massacres of 
September because his family got him away to Normandy, and 
after the execution of Louis XVI. he hid in an obscure refuge 
near Versailles. To this period belong his Ode d Charlotte Cor day 
and his Ode h Versailles, His lines on the art of writing poetry 
are still quoted in French university circles. 

But on Mar. 7, 1794, he was arrested in the house of Madame 
Piscatory at Passy. He was lodged first in the Luxembourg and 
then in Saint-Lazare. His imprisonment lasted 141 days. His 
brother, Marie-Joseph, a member of the Convention, could not 
.save him, and he was guillotined on July 25, 1794, three days 
before Robespierre, whose death would have saved him. To this 
four months’ imprisonment belong Andre Chenier’s greatest 
poems, the Jeune Captive ^ the lambes (in alternate lines of 12 
and 8 syllables) attacking the Convention and conveyed sheet by 
sheet to his friends by a venal gaoler. 

These circumstances explain how it was that the greatest 
French lyricist of the i8th century had to wait 20 years for the 
merest recognition of his genius. For only fragments of his work 
were known, and he only reached the full measure of his powers 
in the months before his tragic end. Only the Jeu de Paume and 
the Hymne sur les Suisses were known in hi.s life time. The Jeune 
Captive and the La Jeune Tarentine were published in periodicals 
in 1795 and 1801. The first imperfect attempt to collect the body 
of his work was made in 1819. Since that date there has been 
unanimous acknowledgment of his geniu.s, but the critics have 
been divided as to whether he should be classed, as Sainte-Beuve 
classed him, as the forerunner of Victor Hugo and the romanticists, 
or, as Anatole France would have it, as the last exponent of the art 
of the 1 8th century. Perhaps his influence was greatest on the 
classicists who led the reaction again.st the romanticists at the end 
of the 19th century, on Leconte de Lisle and Heredia. 

Bibliography. — The Chenier literature is enormous. His fate has 
been commemorated in numerous plays, pictures and poems, notably 
in the fine epilogue of Sully Prudhomme, the Sldlo of A. de Vigny, 
the delicate statue by Pucch in the Luxembourg, and the well-known 
portrait in the centre of the “Last Days of the Terror.” The best 
editions are .still those of Becq dc Fouqui^tres (1862, 1872 and 1881), 
.supplemented by those of L. Moland (2 vols. 1889) and R. Guillard 
(2 vols. 1800). 

See also Saintc-Bcuve, Tableau de la LHt. fr. (1828); Anatole 
France, La Vie UiUraire vol. ii.; E. Faguet, Andri Chinier (1902). 

CHENIER, MARIE-JOSEPH BLAISE DE (1764- 
1811), French poet, dramatist and politician, younger brother of 
Andre de Chenier, was born at Constantinople on Feb. ii, 1764. 
He was brought up at Carcassonne, and educated in Paris at the 
College de Navarre. After two years spent in the army he began 
to write plays on the Voltairian model. The notoriety attained 
by the later plays was due to political considerations rather than 
to any intrinsic literary merit. His Charles IX. was kept back for 
nearly two years by the censor; its production (Nov. 4, 1789) was 
an immense success, due in part to Talma’s magnificent imper- 
sonation of Charles IX. Camille Desmouliqs said that the piece 
had done more for the Revolution that the days of October, 
and a contemporary memoir-writer, the marquis de Ferriire, says 
that the audience came away **ivre de vengeance ct tourment6 
d’une soif de sang.” The performance occasioned a split among 
the actors of the Com6die Fran^aise, and the new theatre in the 
Palais Royal, established by the dissidents, was inaugurated with 
Henri VIII, (iigi), generally recognized as Chenier’s master- 
piece; Jean Colas ^ ou Vicole des juges followed in the same year. 
In 1792 he produced his Coins Gracchus^ which was proscribed 
in 1793 at the instance of the Moiltagnard deputy, Albitte, for 
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an anti-anarchical hemistich (Dej lots et non du sang !) ; FSnelon 
(1793) was suspended after a few representations; and in 1794 
his TimoUon, set to £tienne M^hul’s music, was also proscribed. 
This piece was played after the fall of the Terror, but the fratri- 
cide of Timol6on became the text for unfounded insinuations 
that, by his silence, Joseph de Chtoier had connived at the judi- 
cial murder of Andri. In fact Joseph knew that Andr6*s only 
chance of safety lay in being forgotten by the authorities, and 
that intervention would only hasten the end. Joseph Chenier had 
been a member of the Convention and of the Council of Five 
Hundred, and had voted for the death of Louis XVI.; he had 
a seat in the tribunate; he belonged to the committees of public 
instruction, of general security and of public safety. Neverthe- 
less, before the end of the Terror he had become a marked man. 
His purely political career ended in 1802, but from 1803 to 1806 
he was insp)ector-general of public instruction. Cyrus (1804) was 
written in honour of Napoleon, but Chinier was temporarily dis- 
graced in 1806 for his £pUre’ d Voltaire, He died on Jan. 10, 
i8ri. The list of his works includes hymns and national songs — 
among others, the famous Chant du dipart; odes, Sur la mort de 
Mirabeau, Sur Voligarchie de Robespierre^ etc.; tragedies which 
never reached the stage, Brutus et Cassius, Philippe deux, Tibhre; 
a Tableau historique (1808) of contemporary French literature; 
translations from Sophocles and Lessing, from Gray and Horace, 
from Tacitus and Aristotle; with elegies, dithyrambics and Ossi- 
anic rhapsodies. 

See (Euvres computes de Joseph Chinicr (8 vols., 1823-26), con- 
taining notices of the poet by Arnault and Daunou; Charles Labitte, 
Btudes littiraires (1846) ; Henri Welschinger, Le Thidtre rivolution- 
noire, 1780-17^9 (1881) ; and A. Lleby, Ptude sur le thidtre de Marie^ 
Joseph Chinier (1902). 

CHENILLE, a twisted velvet cord, woven so that the short 
outer threads stand out at right angles to the central cord, thus 
giving a resemblance to a caterpillar. Chenille is used as a trim- 
ming for dress and furniture. The word is French and means a 
hairy caterpillar. 

CHENONCEAUX, a village of central France, in the de- 
partment of Indre-et-Loire, on the right bank of the Cher, 20 
m. E. by S. of Tours on the Orleans railway. Pop. (1926) 196. 
Chenonccaux owes its interest to its chateau, a building in the 
Renaissance style on the river Cher. Founded in 1515 by Thomas 
Bohier (d. 1523), financial minister in Normandy, the chiteau 
was confiscated by Francis I. in 1535. An isolated tower flanking 
a drawbridge is part of an earlier building of the 15th century. 
Henry II. presented it to Diane de Poitiers, who on his death was 
forced to exchange it for Chaumont-sur-Loire by Catherine 
de’ Medici. The latter built the gallery which leads to the left 
bank of the Cher. Chenonccaux passed successively into the 
hands of Louise de Vaudimont, wife of Henry III., the house of 
Vendfime, and the family of Bourbon-Cond6. It came into the 
possession of Claude Dupin (16S4-1769) and in 1864 it was sold 
to the chemist Th6ophile Pfliouze, whose wife executed extensive 
restorations. 

CHENOPODIUM or Goose-foot, a genus of erect or some- 
times prostrate herbs of the family Chenopodiaceae, comprising 
some 60 species, natives of temperate regions, some of which 
have cosmopolitan distribution as weeds. Of the nine species 
found in Great Britain practically all are naturalized in the United 
States and Canada. Inclusive of those introduced from the Old 
World, some 25 species occur in North America. A well known 
representative is the common goose-foot (C. album), called also 
lamb's quarters and pigweed. It is native to Europe and Asia, is 
found in Great Britain, and is widely prevalent in North America 
as a naturalized weed. The green angular stem is often striped 
with white or red, and, like the leaves, often more or less covered 
with mealy hairs. The leaves are entire, lobed or toothed and 
often more or less triangular in shape. The minute flowers are 
borne in dense axillary or terminal clusters. The fruit, usually 
enclosed by the p>ersistent calyx, is a membranous utricle cover- 
ing a small, black, shining seed. Amot^ other goose-foots found 
in Great Britain and also naturalized in North America are the 
maple-leaved goose-foot (C. hybridutn), the nettis-leaved goose- 
foot or sow-bare (C. murak), the oak-leaved goose-foot (C. glau- 


cum), the many-seeded goose-foot (C. polyspermum), the dty 
goose-foot (C. urbicum), and good King Henry (C. Bonus^Henru 
cus). Other Old-World species naturalized in North America are 
the Jerusalem oak (C. Botrys), the Mexican tea (C. ambroskndes) 
and the wormseed (C. anthelminticum) . 

Among native North American species are the red goose-foot 
(C. rubrum), growing on saline soils on sea coasts and in the in- 
terior, and found also in Europe; the strawberry blite (C. capita^ 
turn), with a fleshy red fruit somewhat resembling strawberries, 
native to dry soil from Nova Scotia to Alaska southward to New 
Jersey and California, and also in Europe; and the California 
goose-foot or soap-plant (C. calif omicum) , found in the foot- 
hills of the Sierra Nevada and Coast ranges, the grated roots of 
which are used as soap by the Indians. 

Quinoa (C. Quinoa), native to the Andean region, is cultivated 
in South America for its seeds, used as food. The wormseed (g.v.) 
yields a drug used as a vermifuge. (See Good King Henry; 
Jerusalem Oak.) 

CHEOPS, in Herodotus, the name of the king who built the 
Great Pyramid in Egypt. Following on a period of good rule and 
prosperity under Rhampsinitus, Cheops closed the temples, abol- 
ished the sacrifices and made all the Egyptians labour for his 
monument, working in relays of 100,000 men every three months 
(see Pyramid). He even sacrificed the honour of his daughter in 
order to obtain the money to complete his pyramid; and the 
princess built herself besides a small pyramid of the stones given 
to her by her lovers. Cheops reigned 50 years and was succeeded 
by his brother, Chephren, who reigned 56 years and built the 
second pyramid. During these two reigns the Egyptians suffered 
every kind of misery and the temples remained closed. Herodotus 
continues that in his own day the Egyptians were unwilling to 
name these oppressors and preferred to call the pyramids after 
a shepherd named Philition, who pastured his flocks in their 
neighbourhood. At length Myccrinus, son of Cheops and suc- 
cessor of Chephren, reopened the temples and, although he built 
the Third Pyramid, allowed the oppressed people to return to their 
proper occupations. 

Cheops, Chephren and Mycerinus are historical personages of 
the fourth Egyptian dynasty, in correct order, and they built the 
three pyramids attributed to them here. But they are wholly 
misplaced by Herodotus. Rhampsinitus, the predecessor of Che- 
ops, appears to represent Rameses III. of the twentieth dynasty, 
and Mycerinus in Herodotus is but a few generations before 
Psammetichus, the founder of the twenty-sixth dynasty. Manetho 
correctly places the great Pyramid kings in Dynasty IV. In Egyp- 
tian the name of Cheops (Chemmisor Chembis in Diodorus 
Siculus, Suphis in Manetho) is spelt Hwfw (Khufu), but the pro- 
nunciation, in late times perhaps Khoouf, is uncertain. How far 
wc may accept Herodotus’ view of the distress caused by the build- 
ing of the pyramid is doubtful. Petrie thinks that he can trace 
a violent religious revolution with confiscation of endowments at 
this time in the temple remains at Abydos; but none the less the 
deities were then served by priests selected from the royal family 
and the highest in the land. Khufu’s work in the temple of Bubas- 
tis is proved by a surviving fragment, and he is figured slaying 
his enemy at Sinai before the god Thoth. In late times the priests 
of Denderah claimed Khufu as a benefactor; he was reputed to 
have built temples to the gods near the Great Pyramids and 
Sphinx (where also a pyramid of his daughter Hentsen is spoken 
of), and there are incidental notices of him in the medical and 
religious literature. The funerary cult of Khufu and Khafre was 
practised under the twenty-sixth dynasty, when so much that 
had fallen into disuse and been forgotten was revived. Khufu is 
a leading figure in an ancient Egyptian story (Papyrus Westcar), 
but it is unfortunately incomplete. He was the founder of the 
fourth dynasty, and was probably bom in Middle Eg3rpt near 
Beni Hasan, in a town afterwards known as ‘^Khufu’s Nurse,” but 
was connected with the Memphite third dynasty. Two tablets 
at the mines of Wadi Mai^ara in the peninsula of Sinai, a granite 
block from Bubastis, and a beautiful ivory statuette foi^ by 
Petrie in the temfde at Abydos, are almost all that can be definitely 
assigned to Khufu outside the pyramid at Giza and its ruined 
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accompanimenta. His date, according to Petrie, is 3969>39o8 a.c., 
but io the ritorter diro&ology of Meyer, Breasted and others he 
reigned (33 years) about a thousand years later, e. 2900 b.c. 

See Hwodotus ii. 134: Diodonu Siculus i. 64; Sethevln Pauly* 
Wissowa’s Realmcyktopi)^, s.v.; W. M. F. Petrie, History of Egypt, 
vol. i., and Abydos, part iL p. 48; J. H. Breasted, History. 

CHEPSTOW, market town and river-port of Monmouth^ 
shire, England, <m the Wye, am. above its junction with the 
Severn, and on the G.W.R. Pop. of urban district (1921) 5,143. 

As the key to the passage of the Wye, Chepstow {Estrigharelo 
StriguU) was the site successively of British, Roman and Saxon 
fortifications. Domesday Book records that the Norman castle 
was built by William Fits-Osbem to defend the Roman road into 
South Wales. The castle occupies a hill site on the western bank 
of the river. It was founded in the nth and rebuilt in the 13th 
century. It was subsequently granted to the earls of Pembroke, 
and after its reversion to the crown, Edward II. granted it to 
Thomas de Brotherton. It passed, through Margaret, Lady Se- 
grave, to the dukes of Norfolk, from whom, after again reverting 
to the Crown, it passed to the earls of Worcester. It was con- 
fiscated by parliament but restored to the carls in 1660. The 
church of St. Mary, originally the conventual chapel of a Bene- 
dictine priory, has some old features. The borough must have 
grown up between 1310, when the castle and vill were granted 
to Thomas de Brotherton, and 1432, when John duke of Norfolk 
died seised of the castle, manor and borough of Striguil. In 
1524 the carl of Worcester granted a new charter to the bailiffs 
and burgesses of the town, which had fallen into decay. This was 
sustained until the reign of Charles II., when, some dispute aris- 
ing, the charter lapsed and the town was afterwards governed 
by a board of twelve. A port since early times, when the lord 
took dues of ships going up to the forest of Dean, Chepstow had 
no ancient market and no manufactures but that of glass, which 
was carried on for a short time within the ruins of the castle. 
A local trade during the 19th century was handicapped by the 
narrowness and depth of the channel and the consequent tidal 
bore. There is a race-course lim. N.W. of the town. 

CHEQUE or CHECK. A cheque, in the simple definition of 
the English law, ‘ 4 s a bill of exchange drawn on a banker payable 
on demand.’^ It has proved in practice to be a credit instrument 
of astonishing usefulness. No one could have foreseen that the 
cheque would become the chief currency of domestic commerce 
in Great Britain and the United States. What is perhaps equally 
surprising is that the British and American example has not 
been more largely followed in other countries. Over 90 per 
cent of the internal financial and wholesale trading transactions 
of Great Britain and the United States are settled by cheque. On 
the continent of Europe the cheque system is comparatively un- 
developed, but it is everywhere maldng headway, especially in 
France and Germany. That the cheque will eventually come into 
universal use cannot be doubted. 

The word “cheque,” of which “check” is a variant, originally 
signified the counterfoil or indent of an exchequer bill, or any 
draft form of payment, on which was registered the details of the 
principal part, as a “check” to alteration or forgery. The check 
or counterfoil parts remained in the hands of the banker, the 
portion given to the customer being termed a “drawn note” or 
“draft.” From the beginning of the nineteenth century the word 
“cheque” gradually became synonymous with “draft” as meaning 
a written order on a banker by a person having money in the 
banker’s hands, to pay some amount to bearer or to a person 
named. Ultimately, the word “cheque” entirely superseded the 
word “draft.” 

The law relating to cheques, which is generally one with that 
of bills of exchange, but has some different and supplemental 
points, is dealt with elsewhere {see Bills Of Exchange). Here 
we note some of the chief precautions which shoidd be used in 
drawing cheques. 

Cheque Formiif— 4x>ndon banks use a form printed “or order”; 
the payees cannot obtain the money without “endorsing” the 
cheque. Therefore no other person could obtain the money without 
committing forgery. Further, the form may be printed “crossed”; j 
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two lines being printed across it. A cheque so crossed can only be 
cashed through a banker, so that, if we imagine the endorsement 
to be forged, the forger could not cash the cheque without the 
aid of a person with a banking account to put the cheque through 
for him. Further, the drawers of the cheque often take the 
precaution of adding the words ”a/c Payees only” to the crossing. 
That means that no person other than the payees could obtain 
payment, even though a forger had signed the payee’s name on 
the back. 

In drawing cheque for eight pounds, for example, the word.s 
should be carefully written close to the printed words “the sum 
of,” and also close to each other, to prevent the insertion of forged 
figures, while the space not needed for words is filled in with a 
thick waty line. The “t” of “eight” and the “p” of pounds, are 
written closely together to prevent the insertion of a “y” to 
turn “eight” into “eighty.” For the some reason, the figures are 
carefully written and the spaces between them filled with lines. 
As a further precaution, the words “under nine pounds” are writ- 
ten in the top left hand corner. A cheque thus drawn with care 
and intelligence can hardly be misused, but business firms often 
take the further precaution of using a machine which perforates 
the figures as it prints them. A cheque may legally be drawn upon 
a plain piece of paper, but this, fortunately for the bankers, is 
rarely done ; it is only too likely to lead to mistake and loss. The 
adoption of an inimitable form of signature by those who draw 
many cheques should be carefully considered. It is a curious fact 
that wholly or partly illegible signatures arc much safer than those 
carefully or very legibly written, for a well or beautifully written 
name is easily imitated by the forger. 

Bankers issue to their customers on request cheque-forms either 
to “bearer” or to “order,” and printed either crossed or left un- 
crossed. It is far the best way to use cheque forms printed “or 
order” and crossed. If it is desired to make the cheque payable 
to “bearer” this can be done by crossing out the word order and 
signing the alteration. Again, if it is desired to cancel the printed 
cross lines this can be done by writing across them “Pay cash” 
and signing the alteration. 

The usual form of an American cheque carries at the top the 
date of issuance, the name of the bank on which it is drawn and 
a number for convenient identification. This is followed by the 
printed words “Pay to the order of” and a space in which is 
written the name of the payee. On the next line the amount in 
dollars is written out and the cents usually shown in figures. 
There is also provided a place for writing the whole amount of 
the cheque in figures. At the bottom appears the signature of the 
maker. To collect the cheque the payee must endorse it exactly 
as his name is written. When so endorsed the cheque is good in 
the hands of anyone, as is the case with a cheque made payable 
to cash. The signature of the person cashing it is usually required. 
The precautions stated above should be used in drawing the 
cheque. 

The Cheque ai Receipt. — The cheque form has come into 
common sense use as a means of giving a receipt conveniently 
and expeditiously. It is not surprising that it occurred to business 
men that as a cheque has to be endorsed on the back by the payee, 
it would make short work of detail by turning that endorsement 
into a definite receipt for the money paid. Accordingly, in an 
increasing number of cases, business firms print on the back of 
the cheques they use a form of a receipt for the payee to sign. 
As cheques are always sent back to the drawers when cleared 
by their bankers, the drawers have only to paste the returned 
cheques in their cheque book to have a complete and combined 
record of payments and receipts. A further development of the 
cheque form has naturally followed. The custom of endorsing a 
cheque on the back is a strange one. To find such an endorsement 
one has to turn the cheque over, and it is never well in matters 
of record to write or print on both sides of the paper. The endorse- 
ment on the back of a cheque, useful as it is, is thus seen as a 
combination of usefulness and inconvenience. Realising this, 
some business houses have boldly brought the endorsement on to 
the front of tlsK cheque and at the same time made it a receipt 
form. This somewhat enlarges the sise of the cheque form, but 
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the complete record can be contrived within a space of 7 or 8 in. 
by 5 or 6 in. It is probable that so simple and convenient a 
method of combining payment, endorsement and receipt will come 
into wide use (see Bill or Exchange; Banking and Credit; 
Money Market: Bank). 

CHEQUERS. Chequers Court, near Princes Risboroi^h, 
Buckinghamshire, became an official residence of British prime 
ministers in 1921 through the generosity of its owners, Lord and 
Lady Lee of Fareham. The estate is about i,50oac. in extent. 

Here Caractacus had a stronghold, of which the earthworks are 
still visible. “Radulphus,’* clerk to the Exchequer, was owner 
under Henry II., and the place appears to have taken its name 
from his office. In 1565, his descendant, William Hawtrey, remod- 
elled the house and gave it much of its present character and ap- 
piearance. In the i8th century, a unique collection (which still re- 
mains) of Cromwell portraits and other relics was brought by the 
Russells, who were descended from one of the Protector's daugh- 
ters. The Russells maintained the Elizabethan house with little 
alteration, but Robert Greenhill, who inherited from them early in 
the 19th century, plastered the whole of the outside and redeco- 
rated the interior in Strawberry Hill Gothic fashion. 

When the Lees entered on a long tenancy in 1 909 they sought to 
reveal all the remaining ancient features, and to introduce others 
characteristic of the days of the Hawtreys and the Russells. 
In 1917 Lord and Lady Lee changed their tenancy into a freehold, 
and created a trust, which, on their deaths should make the house 
an adequate seat where the prime ministers could entertain guests. 
The original draft for the Chequers Trust declared that: — “The 
main features of the scheme are, therefore, designed not merely 
to make Chequers available as the official country residence of 
the prime minister of the day, but to tempt him to visit it regu- 
larly, and to make it possible for him to live there, even if his 
income should be limited to his salary. With this object a suffi- 
cient endowment is provided to cover the cost of a permanent 
nucleus staff of servants, of keeping up the gardens and grounds, 
of maintenance and repairs, and other necessary outgoings. There 
is also a residential allowance for the official occupant calculated in 
a fashion deliberately designed to encourage regular week-end 
visits.” The draft, however, insisted upon the unaltered preserva- 
tion of both house and contents. 

In 1920 Lord and Lady Lee resolved that this generous scheme 
should not await their death but should take immediate effect. 
All the preparations for establishing and working the trust having 
been completed, Lloyd George, then prime minister, held his 
house-warming on Jan. 8, 1921. His successors, Bonar Law, Stan- 
ley Baldwin, Ramsay Macdonald, and Baldwin again, have spent 
part of their time here during their respective terms of office. 

CHER, a department of central France, embracing the eastern 
part of the ancient province of Berry, and parts of Bourbonnais, 
Nivernais and Orleanais, bounded north by the department of 
Loiret, west by Loir-et-Cher and Indre, south by Allier and Creuse, 
and east by Nievre. Pop. (1926) 298,398. Area 2,819 square m.. 
Oolitic rocks occupy much of the department but are covered by 
Cretaceous and Tertiary deposits in the north. The higher well- 
drained land of the south and east is suitable both for cultivation 
and for pasturage. The valley of the Loire is especially fertile and 
the eastern, sunny slopes are noted for their vines, particularly 
in the neighbourhood of Sancerre. Wheat and oats are largely 
cultivated, whilst hemp, vegetables and fruits arc also produced. 
The central districts are fertile but are low-lying and marshy, being 
often flooded by the Cher. The department contains much pas- 
turage whence considerable trade in horses, cattle, sheep and wool 
for the northern markets. Many parts, also, are well-wooded. The 
chief rivers, besides the Cher and its tributaries, are the Grande 
Sauldre and the Petite Sauldre on the north, but the Loire, which 
forms the eastern boundary, and the Allier, though not falling 
within the department, drain the eastern districts, and are navi- 
gable. The Cher itself becomes navigable when it receives the 
Arnon and Yevre, and communication is greatly facilitated by the 
Canal du Berry, the lateral canal of the Loire, which follows the 
left bank of that river, and the canal of the Saifldre. Mines of 
iron are worked and stone is quarried. There are orick, porcelain 


and glassworks, flour-mills, distilleries, oil-works, saw-mills and 
tanneries. Bourges and Vierzon are metallurgical and engineering 
centres. The department is served by the Orleans railway. It is 
divided into the two arrondissements (29 cantons, 2,913 com- 
munes) of Bourges and Saint-Amand-Mont-Rond, of which the 
former is the capital and the seat of an archbishop and of a court 
of appeal. The department belongs to the acaditnie (educational 
division) of Paris, Bourges, Saint-Amand-Mont-Rond, Vierzon and 
Sancerre (q.v.) are the principal towns. M^hun-sur- Yevre (pop. 
4 ) 55 1 )> ^ town with porcelain manufactures, has a Romanesque 
church and a chateau of the 14th century. The church at St. Satur 
has a fine choir of the 14th and 15th centuries; those of Dun-sur- 
Auron, Plaimpied, Aix d’Angillon and Jeanvrin are Romanesque 
in style, while that at Aubigny-Ville is of the 12th, 13th and 15th 
centuries. Drevant, on the site of a Roman town, preserves ruins 
of a theatre. The Pierre-de-la-Roche, at Villeneuve-sur-Cher, is 
the most notable megalithic monument. 

I CHERAT, a hill cantonment and sanatorium in the Peshawar 
district of the North-West Frontier province, India, 34m. S.E. 
of Peshawar. It is situated at an elevation of 4,500 feet. It was 
first used in 1S61, and since then has been employed during the 
hot weather as a health station for the British troops quartered 
in the vale of Peshawar. 

CHERBOURG, a naval station, fortified town and seaport 
of north-western France, capital of an arrondissement in the de- 
partment of Manche, on the English Channel, 232 m. W.N.W. of 
Paris on the Ouest-£tat railway. Pop. (1926) 32,030. Cherbourg 
is situated at the mouth of the Divette, on a small bay at the 
apex of the indentation formed by the northern shore of the 
Cotentin peninsula, backed by the steep Montagne du Roule. 

History. — Cherbourg is supposed to occupy the site of the 
Roman station of Coriallum, but nothing definite is known about 
its origin. The peninsula, stretching far towards the Isle of Wight, 
seems to have been used by prehistoric traders of the bronze age 
as a starting place for the British Isles. William the Conqueror, 
under whom the settlement appears as Carmbufj provided it with 
a hospital and a church; and Henry II. of England on several 
occasions chose it as his residence. Under Philip Augustus it be- 
came of military importance; in 1295 it was pillaged by an English 
fleet from Yarmouth, and in the 14th century it frequently suf- 
fered during the wars against the English. Captured by the 
English in 1418 after a four months’ siege, it was recovered by 
Charles VH. of France in 1450. An attempt was made under 
Louis XIV. to construct a military port. Fortifications constructed 
by Vauban in 1686 were dismantled in 1689. Harbour-works were 
begun under Louis XVI. and continued by Napoleon I. It was 
left, however, to Louis Philippe, and Napoleon III., to complete 
them. By 1858, £8,ocx),ooo had been expended on the works; in 
1889 the harbour was farther extended. 

Harbours. — The naval and commercial harbours are distant 
from each other about half a mile. The former consists of three 
main basins cut out of the rock, and has an area of 55 acres. The 
minimum depth of water is 30 ft. Connected with the harbour 
are dry docks, ship-building yards, magazines, rope walks, etc. 
There is a large naval hospital close to the harbour. The com- 
mercial harbour at the mouth of the Divette communicates with 
the sea by a channel 650 yd. long. It consists of two parts, an 
outer and tidal harbour i7i acres in extent, and an inner basin 
15 acres in extent, with a depth on sill at ordinary spring tide of 25 
ft. Outside these harbours is the triangular bay, which forms the 
roadstead of Cherbourg. The bay is naturally sheltered on every 
side but the north, where lies the huge breakwater 2\ m. in 
length (begun by Louis XVI.), wdth a width of 650 ft. at its base 
and 30 ft. at its summit, which is protected by forts, and leaves 
passages for vessels to the east and west. The trans-atlantic liners 
lie to within this digue. 

Near the roadstead is the church of La Trinity, a good ex- 
ample of the Flamboyant style (1423-1504), and one of the few 
historic buildings of Cherbourg. A rich collection of paintings is 
housed in the hdtel de ville. A statue of the painter J. F. Millet, 
born near Cherbourg, stands in the public garden. Cherbourg is 
a fortified place of the first class, headquarters of one of the five 
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naval arrondissements of France, and the seat of a sub-prefect. It 
has tribunals of first instance and of commerce, a chamber of 
commerce, and a naval school. The chief industries of the town 
proper are fishing, saw-milling, tanning, ship-building, iron- and 
copper-founding and rope-maldng. The bathing b^ch is fre- 
quented by local holiday-makers. Cherbourg is a port of call for 
trans-atlantic steamers. The chief exports are stone for road- 
making, butter, eggs and vegetables; the chief imports are coal, 
timber, superphosphates and wine from Algeria. Great Britain is 
the principal customer. 

CHERBULIEZ, CHARLES VICTOR (1829-1899). 

French novelist and miscellaneous writer, was bom at Geneva, 
where his father, Andr6 Cherbuliez (1795-1874), was a classical 
professor at the university. He resumed French citizenship and 
was elected a member of the Academy (i88i). Cherbuliez wrote 
many novels, showing the influence of George Sand, of which the 
following are the best known; Le Comte K ostia (1863), Le Prince 
Vitale (1864), Le Roman d*une honnete femme (1866), UAven- 
Hire de Ladislas Bolski (1869), La Vocation du Comte Ghislain 
(1888), Le Secret du pr^cepteur (1893), Jacquine Vanesse 
(1898). He also contributed literary and historical studies to the 
Revue des deux Mondes and Le Temps, many of which were 
collected in book form in UAllemagne politique (1870), Rtudes 
de HtUrature et d*art (1873), Pro fils grangers (1889), etc. 

See E. Ritter, Victor Cherbuliez (1900). 

CHERCHEL, a seaport of Algeria, in the arrondissement and 
department of Algiers, 55 m. VV. of the capital. Pop. 7,486. It is 
the centre of an agricultural and vine-growing district, but is com- 
mercially of no great importance. The town is chiefly noteworthy 
for the extensive ruins of former cities on the same site. 

Cherchel was a city of the Carthaginians, who named it Jol. 
Juba II. (25 B.c.) made it the capital of the Mauretanian king- 
dom under the name of Caesarea. Destroyed by the Vandals, 
Caesarea regained some of its importance under the Byzantines. 
Taken by the Arabs it was renamed by them Cherchel Khair-ed- 
Din Barbarossa captured the city in 1520 and annexed it to his 
Algerian pashalik. In 1840 the town was occupied by the French. 
The ruins suffered greatly from vandalism during the early period 
of French rule, many portable objects being removed to museums 
in Paris or Algiers, and most of the monuments destroyed for 
the sake of their stone. The museum contains some of the finest 
statues discovered in Africa. 

See V. F. Godell, Les monuments antiques de VAlgirie (1901). 

CHEREPOVETZ, a town and province in the Leningrad area 
iq.v,) of the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic. The area 
of the province is 47,623sq.km., and the population (1926) 
mainly rural. The soil is mainly of the podzolized bog 
type favourable to tree growth {see Russia, Soils) and 76% of 
the province is forested. The climate is dry and cold, and the 
waterways are frozen six months in the year; of the average rain- 
fall of 20 to 2 sin., most falls in July and August. The summer 
temperature averages 65® F. Much timber is exported in a raw 
state to Leningrad and Moscow or to foreign countries: there is 
little manufacture of furniture or other wooden goods. The timber 
is floated down the waterways on rafts when the spring thaws 
begin. During the World War and the Intervention (i 914-21), 
saw-milling and timber works fell off, partly through the block- 
ade of foreign markets and partly through the cessation of build- 
ing operations. By 1924 it had reached only 50% of the 1913 
level. Koustar (peasant) industries in charcoal burning and the 
production of pitch and tar are carried on in all the forest areas. 
Hunting is a profitable occupation, mainly for export. Squirrel, 
fox, marten and pole-cat fur have the widest sale; other animals 
hunted are otter and marsh otter, white hare, ermine, lynx, wolf 
and brown T)ear. During the war and civil war 1914-21, hunting 
practically ceased, and wolves and bears became so numerous 
that they attacked the villagers, and it has been necessary to offer 
rewards for their heads. In 1925 the export of furs from the area 
reached two-thirds of the pre-war level. In the sown area, the 
chief crops are rye, oats, barley, wheat and buckwheat, which 
together form 83-5% of the crops. Potatoes, flax and hay are 
also produced. In the famine year 1921-22,* Cherepovetz ^d a 
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good harvest, since it is largely under the influence of the western 
cyclonic system and was unaffected by the eastern drought condi- 
tions. Ottle, horses, sheep and pigs are reared and a co-operative 
system of dairy artels is developed for the supply of Moscow and 
Leningrad. Of industries other than timber working, only the 
production of matches and leather goods reached pre-war level. 
Printing, the making of small metal goods and work on electric 
stations are slightly developed, the respective percentages being 
1*6, 2*1 and -9. Roads are poor and in many areas do not exist at 
all, the only railway is the east to west line which links Leningrad 
with Vologda, and freightage is mainly by the waterways, 
especially that linking with the famous Marii network to Lenin- 
grad. 

The town of Cherepovetz, lat. 59® 8' N., long. 37® 55' E., pop. 
(1926) 18,640, is the administrative centre. It is situated at the 
junction of the Yagorba and Sheksna rivers, which drain into the 
Volga, and during the spring thaws the banks of these streams 
are submerged. The Voskresensk monastery, of ancient founda- 
tion, certainly prior to the 15th century, led to a settlement of 
peasants near it, and this settlement was raised to town rank in 
1 780 and given the name of Cherepovetz. Its situation on the rail- 
way and waterways makes it a centre for the products of the 
province. Agricultural implements and boots and shoes are made 
in the town, and there are a brandy distillery and a timber mill. 

CHERIBON (Tjerebon), a residency of the island of Java, 
Dutch East Indies, bounded south by East Preanger and Ban- 
yumas residencies, north-west and west by Indramnyu residency, 
north by the Java Sea, and east by the residency of Pekalongan; 
it is included in the government of West Java. Pop. (1926) 1,005,- 
913, including 1,895 Europeans and Eurasians, and 21,138 foreign 
Asiatics, Chinese included. Although some Javane.se live in the 
north, Cheribon is Sundanese country, its eastern boundary divides 
the Sundanese from the Javanese territory of Central Java. 
Cheribon has been for many centuries the centre of Mohamme- 
danism in West Java, for it is here that the Mohammedan power 
was strongly established as early as 1526, under Gunung Jati and 
much of the opposition to Dutch rule at a later date came from 
this district. The native population is now, on the whole, orderly 
and prosperous. The northern half of the residency is flat and 
marshy in places, while the southern half is mountainous. In the 
south stands the huge volcano Cherimaj, clad with virgin forest 
and plantations, and surrounded at its foot by rice fields. Sulphur 
and salt springs occur on the slopes of Cherimaj, and near Pali- 
manan there is a cavernous hole called Guwagalang (or Payaga- 
lang), which exhales carbonic acid gas, and which is considered 
holy by the natives, and is guarded by priests. The principal 
products of cultivation are tea, rice, essential oils, sugar, cinchona, 
cassava and ground nuts and pulses, the tea and other plantations 
for the most part being owned by Europeans. The chief towns are 
Cheribon (pop. 33,051 with 971 Europeans and Eurasians and 
5,451 Chinese), a seaport and the capital, Palimanan, Chiledug and 
Kuningan. Cheribon has a good open roadstead, and quay and 
warehouse-accommodation for the lighters into which cargo is dis- 
charged. The town is very old and irregularly built, and its climate 
is not healthy; nevertheless it has a large export trade in sugar, and 
is a regular port of call. Cheribon was the residence of the power- 
ful sultans of Tjerebon, and their descendants live there still, on 
pension, the head of the house being styled the Sultan Sepoeh. 
Kuningan, famous for a breed of horses, is a hill resort (2,200 ft.) 
much resorted to by Europeans. Imports and exports respectively, 
in 1927, were, for Cheribon, 42,135,609 and 22,178,534 guilders. 

CHERIMOYA or CHERIMOYER {Anona Cherimola), a 
sub-tropical fruit of the custard-apple family (Anonaceae), 
sometimes called Peruvian custard-apple. It is probably native to 
the mountains of Ecuador and Peru whence several centuries 
ago it spread by cultivation to Mexico, Central America and the 
West Indies; later to the Hawaiian islands, Mediterranean coun- 
tries, Africa, India and Polynesia, and recently to the southern 
United States. It succeeds best in a comparatively cool and dry 
summer climate, and in the tropics must be grown at considerable 
elevation. It do^ well in protected foot-hill regions of California 
and also in southern Florida where there is little frost. The fruits 
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are roundish to oblong conical, greyish-brown or nearly black, tliree 
to five pounds or more in weight, with the skin either smooth or 
with warty tubercles on the surface. The flesh is soft, sweet, rich 
and deliciously flavoured. Propagating is done by shield budding 
or cleft grafting on seedling stocks two years old, and stocks of 
other species of Anona are sometimes used. Mature trees arc 
from 15 to 20 ft. high. 

CHERKASY, a town in the Shcvchen (Cherkassk) area of 
the Ukrainian S.S.R., 49*" 25' N., 32° 3' E. Pop, (1926) 38,563. 
It is situated near the right bank of the Dnieper, at the south- 
eastern termination of a patch of forest. It has a radio-station 
and is on the north to south railway which links Chernigov with 
Odessa. The inhabitants (Little Russians) are employed in ag- 
riculture and gardening. Sugar and tobacco are manufactured, 
and there are timber mills and veneering works and factories for 
nail and brick making. Cherkasy was an important town of the 
Ukraine in the 15th century, and remained so, under Polish rule, 
until the revolt of the Cossack hetman^ Chmielnicki (1648). It 
was annexed by Russia in 1795. 

CHERNIGOV, a town and county in the Ukrainian S.S.R. 
The county has an area of 10,685 sq.km., and is much smaller 
than the former Chernigov government. The Dnieper river forms 
its western boundary; its eastern boundary reaches long. 32® E. 
in the north, but towards the south is further west and runs 
parallel with the left bank of the Desna river. Its northern 
boundary coincides with that of the Ukraine, and the county of 
Kiev lies to the south. The north-west between the Dnieper and 
the Desna is forested, with marshes near the rivers, but the area 
on the left bank of the Desna lies in the transitional forest- 
steppe zone. In the north-west lumbering and the production of 
wooden wares, tar, pfleh and leather goods are the main peasant 
occupations, beekeeping forming a useful supplement. The sowm 
area is small, the marshy and sandy soil being unfavourable to 
agriculture. The chief crops are rye and oats. Hemp is also 
cultivated. The Desna river and its tributaries are navigable in 
summer and form outlets for timber. The climate is severe, the 
rivers being frozen for about 130 days. The town of Chernigov 
lat. 51° 31' N., long. 31° 20' E. has an average Jan. temperature 
of 23® F and July 68 5® F. The population increased from 
27,716 in 1897 to 34,359 in 1926; the chief occupations are the 
making of spirits, leather goods, especially footwear and flour- 
milling. The town is a river port, with an elevator and a radio- 
station; it is the tenninus of a branch railway. It has had a long 
and eventful history and was mentioned in the treaty of Oleg, 
907, as next in importance to Kiev. In the nth century it be- 
came the capital of the principality of Syeversk, and its cathedral 
dates from that time. The Mongol invasion 1239 destroyed its 
prosperity. In the J4th century it was annexed by Lithuania, but 
the Poles captured and retained it until its occupation by the 
Russians in 1686. 

CHERNYSHEVSKY, NIKOLAY GAVRILOVICH 

(1823-1889), Russian writer and political leader, was born at 
Saratov. His first works dealt with literary criticism {The Aes- 
thetic Relations of Art to Reality, 1855, and Studies of the Age of 
Gogol), In the great reform movement which set in after the 
Crimean War, Chernyshevsky took a most active part. His jour- 
nal, The Contemporary, urged a programme of education, more 
railways and a '‘rational distribution of economic forces” — ^in 
other words, the emancipation of the serfs. On this last point he 
laid particular stress, and when the tsar Alexander put forward his 
first reform programme (Jan. 1858), Chernyshevsky in The Con^ 
temporary ranked him higher than Peter the Great. The incom- 
pleteness of the agrarian reform, when promulgated, and the de- 
lays in its execution, ended, however, in turning Chernyshevsky 
against the Government, and he, with his colleague Dobrolyubov, 
became the leaders of the radical party which demanded immedi- 
ate and wholesale reform. A visit to Hertzen in London convinced 
Chernyshevsky of the futility of the liberal movement, and re- 
sulted in a definite rupture between the Liberals and Radicals. 
Chernyshevsky, now supported by the Nihilists, increased his agi- 
tation till his sudden arrest in 1862. He ww tried in 1864 and sent 
for 24 years to Siberia. During his imprisonment in the fortress 


of St. Petersburg he had written bis famous novel Shto Ddat 
(“What is to be done?”, 1863, Eng. trans. under the title The Vital 
Question, 1866) — a classic of the revolutionary movement which 
earned him his severe sentence. In 1883 he was transferred from 
north Siberia to Astrakhan, where he began to translate Weber’s 
Universal History. In 1889 he was allowed to return to Saratov, 
where he died, broken in health, a few months after. 

See G. Plekhanov, N. G. Tschemyschewsky (Stuttgart, 1894). 

CHEROKEE (cher^o-ke). This tribe, of Iroquoian lineage, 
is one of the largest in the United States. They inhabited the 
southern Alleghanies, where the Carolinas, Georgia, Alabama, and 
Tennessee adjoin. Their name seems to be of Muskogi origin 
and to mean “cave people.” Encountered by De Soto in 1540, 
they first came into contact with the British in the latter half of 
the 17th century. They fought on the British side in the Ameri- 
can Revolution, refusing to make peace until ten years after its 
termination. White settlement pressing in upon them, part of the 
tribe withdrew beyond the Mississippi, but the remainder, in 
1820, formed a government modelled on that of the United States 
and soon after adopted the alphabet, or rather syllabary, invent- 
ed by one of their half-bloods, Sequoyah. In 1838 the nation was 
reunited in Indian Territory, now Oklahoma, where they were 
recognized as one of the “five civilized tribes” and set up their 
capital at Tahlequah, their government remaining effective until 
1906, when all (Therokees became United States citizens. Their 
original numbers were about 15,000, making them one of the larg- 
est tribes in North America. Admixture of white and negro 
blood, and adoption of aliens of all three races, as well as vigour 
of the Cherokee stock, have doubled this number. 

The Cherokee were divided into seven matrilineal clans. Their 
general culture was similar to that of the tribes of Muskogi 
(q.v.) stock to the south. See Royce, Bur. Am. Ethn. Rep. V. 
(1887); Mooney, ibid. xix. (1902). 

Cl^ROKEE, a city of north-western Iowa, U.S.A., on the 
west bank of the Little Sioux river, 60m. E.N.E. of Sioux city; 
the county seat of Cherokee county. It is a division point on 
the Illinois Central railroad. The population in 1920 was 5,824. 
Cherokee is the trade centre for a rich farming, dairying, and 
stock-raising country. A State hospital for the insane, accom- 
modating 1,250 patients, is located here. 

The first log house in the county was built in 1866, 4m. S. of 
the city, by Robert Perry, who soon thereafter met a colony of 
emigrants from Milford (Mass.), and persuaded them to settle 
near by. Two black walnut logs from their first stockade are 
preserved as a historic relic ; and the mill-stones from the first mill 
have been set up as a monument. When the railway reached the 
county (1871) the present town-site was located, about a mile 
from the old town. Just south of the city is Pilot Rock, a huge 
glacial boulder, 40 x 60ft., which was a well-known landmark in 
the days of migration westward. 

CHEROOT, a cigar made from tobacco grown in Southern 
India and the Philippine islands. The quality of cheroots varies 
a great deal, but a good example is esteemed for its delicate 
flavour. A cheroot differs from other cigars in having both ends 
cut square, instead of one being pointed, and one end considerably 
larger than the other. Cheroot, which is also sometimes spelled 
sheroot, is from the Tamil shuruttu, meaning a roll. 

CHERRAPUNJI, a village in the Khasi Hills district of 
Assam. It is notable as having the heaviest known rainfall in 
the world. Its annual average is 429in., but the fall varies 
greatly; 905in. were registered in 1861 (366in. falling in July), 
and only 283in. in 1873. This excessive rainfall is caused by the 
fact that Cherrapunji stands on the edge of the plateau overlook- 
ing the plains, where it catches the full force of the monsoon from 
the Bay of Bengal. 

CHERRY. As a cultivated fruit-tree the cherry is generally 
supposed to be of Asiatic origin, whence, according to Pliny, it 
was brought to Italy by LucuUus after his defeat of Mithridates, 
king of Pontus, 68 b.c. As with most plants which have been 
long and extensively cultivated, it is a matter of difl&culty, if not 
an impossibility, to identify the parent stock of the numerous 
cultivated varieties of cherry; but they are generally referred to 
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two species: Prumts Cerasus, Hie wild or dwarf Cherry, the origin 
of morello, duke and Kentish cherries, and P, Avium, the gean, 
the origin of the geans, hearts, mazzards and bigarreaus. Both 
species grow wild through Europe and western Asia to the Hima- 
layas, but the dwarf cherry has the more restricted range of the 
two in Britain, as it does not occur in Scotland and is rare in 
Ireland. The cherries form a section Cerasus of the genus Prunus; 
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The dwarf cherry (prunus cerasus). a cultivated tree famous 

FOR ITS FRUIT. PROBABLY INTRODUCED INTO EUROPE FROM ASIA ABOUT 
THE BEGINNING OF THE CHRISTIAN ERA 


and they have sometimes been separated as a distinct genus from 
the plums proper; both have a stone-fruit or drupe, but the drupe 
of the cherry differs from that of the plum in not having a waxy 
bloom; further, the leaves of the plum are rolled (convolute) in 
the bud, while those of the cherry are folded (conduplicate). 

The cherries are trees of moderate size and shrubs, having 
smooth, serrate leaves and white flowers. They are natives of the 
temperate regions of both hemispheres; and the cultivated vari- 
eties ripen their fruit in Norway as far as 63® N. The geans* are 
generally distinguished from the common cherry by the greater 
size of the trees, and the deeper colour and comparative insipidity 
of the flesh in the ripe fruit, which adheres firmly to the “nut’' or 
stone; but among the very numerous cultivated varieties specific 
distinctions shade away so that the fruit cannot be ranged under 
these two heads. The leading varieties are recognized as bigar- 
reaus, dukes, morellos and geans. Several varieties are cultivated 
as ornamental trees and on account of their flowers. 

In North America both species of cultivated cherries are widely 
grown. The varieties of Prunus cerasus are grouped as sour 
cherries; those of P. avium as sweet cherries. The sour cherry 
in North America is very cosmopolitan and is grown from New- 
foundland to Vancouver island, on the North and to Texas and 
Florida on the south, yielding fruit in a score or more varieties 
in a greater diversity of soils and climates than any other tree 
fruit. On the other hand, the sweet cherry in the New World is 
fastidious as to soils, lacking in hardiness to both heat and cold, 
and is prey to many insects and fungous diseases; therefore it is 
grown at its best in comparatively few and limited areas. Taken 
together, varieties of sweet and sour cherries are the most com- 
monly cultivated of all tree fruits in North America. 

The cherry is a well-flavoured sub-acid fruit, and is much es- 
teemed for dessert. Some of the varieties are particularly selected 
^or pics, tarts, etc., and others for the preparation of preserves, 
and for making cherry brandy. The fruit is also very extensively 
employed in the preparation of the liqueurs known as kirsch- 
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wasser, ratafia and maraschino. Kirschwasser is made chiefly on 
the upper Rhine from the wild black gean, and in the manu- 
facture the entire fruit-flesh and kernels are pulped up and allowed 
to ferment. By distillation of the fermented pulp the liqueur is 
obtained in a pure, colourless condition. Ratafia is similarly manu- 
factured, also by preference from a gean. Maraschino, a highly 
valued liqueur, the best of which is produced at Zara in Dalmatia, 
differs from these in being distilled from a cherry called marusca, 
the pulp of which is mixed with honey, honey or sugar being added 
to the distillate for sweetening. It is also said that the flavour is 
heightened by the use of the leaves of the jxjrfumed cherry, Prunus 
Mahaleb, a native of central and southern Europe. 

The wood of the cherry tree is valued by cabinetmakers, and 
that of the gean tree is largely used in the manufacture of tobacco 
pipes. The American wild cherry, Prunus serotina, is much sought 
after, its wood being compact, fine-grained, not liable to w^ari), and 
capable of receiving a brilliant polish. The kernels of the per- 
fumed cherry, P. Mahaleb, are used in confectionery and for scent. 
A gum exudes from the stem of cherry trees similar in its proper- 
ties to gum arabic. 

CHERRYVALE, a city of Montgomery county, in south- 
eastern Kansas, U.S.A., served by the Frisco, the Santa Fe and 
the Union Traction (electric) railways. The population in 1925 
(State census) was 4,216. It is surrounded by rich farmland, lying 
over deposits of gas and oil. Its industries include a zinc smelter, 
a large flour-mill, an oil refinery and two large brick plants. The 
city was laid out in 1871 by a railway company later absorbed in 
the Santa Fe system. Natural gas was discovered in 1889, and oil 
a few years later. 

CHERRY VALLEY, a village of Otsego county, New York, 
U.S.A., in a township of the same name, 68 m. N.W. of Albany. 
Pop. (1920) 728; (1925) 764, of the township (1920) 1,400; 
(1925) 1,419. It is served by the Delaware & Hudson railway. 
Cherry Valley is in the centre of a rich farming and dairying 
region, has a chair factory, and is a summer resort with sulphur 
and lithia springs. It was the scene of a terrible massacre during 
the War of Independence. The village was attacked on Nov. ii, 
1778, by Walter Butler (d. 1781) and Joseph Brant with a force 
of 800 Indians and Tories, who killed about 50 men, women and 
children, sacked and burned most of the houses, and carried off 
more than 70 prisoners, who were subjected to the greatest cruel- 
ties, many dying or being tomahawked before the Canadian set- 
tlements were reached. Cherry Valley was incorporated in 1812. 

CHERSIPHRON, a Cretan architect, the traditional builder 
(with his son Metagenes) of the great Ionic temple of Artemis at 
Ephesus in the 6th century b.c. Remains of this temple were 
found by J. T. Wood and brought to the British Museum. 
A fragmentary inscription supports the statement of Herodotus 
that the pillars were presented by King Croesus. 

CHERSO, one of the three major islands of the Quamcro 
group, which lies off the east coast of the peninsula of Istria. With 
the adjacent island of Lussin it was transferred to Italy in the 
.settlement after the World War and is included in Venezia Giulia, 
while Veglia, the third member of the group, is attached to Yugo- 
slavia. Cherso, 3sm. long and 8m. wide has a total area of 154 
square miles. It is separated from Lussin by a navigable channel, 
crossed by a swing bridge, the channel being believed to be arti- 
ficial and the result of Roman work. The Roman town of Ossero, 
now a village but formerly the capital of Cherso, stands where 
the two islands approach most closely. Lussin, though having an 
area of only 28 sq.m., has a larger population than Cherso and 
contains in Lussin Piccolo a harbour of some importance, while 
Cherso harbour has no great value. Both islands are structurally 
a part of the karst plateau of Istria, and show similar features, 
with numerous swallow-holes and patches of fertile red earth. 
Cherso contains the interesting karstic L. Vrana. Wine, olive oil 
and fruits are produced in both, but Cherso, which is mountainous, 
rising to over 2,000ft., is devoted largely to sheep-rearing. Under 
the Austrians the population of Cherso, about 8,000, was regis- 
tered as predominantly Serbo-Croat, the Italians forming a mi- 
nority. But CheBso and Lussin formed together one district, and 
Italians so largely predominated in the latter island as to make the 
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total figures for the two stocks practically equal. Since the Ital- 
ians regarded the Austrian figures as favouring the Serbo-Croat 
element at their expense the frontier was drawn to include both 
islands within Italy. 

See *The Austrian Littoral/* Foreign Office Peace Handbook, xo. 

CHERSONESE, CHERSONESUS or CHERRONESUS, 

a word equivalent to “peninsula” (Gr. dry, and v^aos, 

island). In ancient geography the Chersonesus Thracica, Cher- 
sonesus Taurica or Scythica, and Chersonesus Cimbrica correspond 
to the peninsulas of the Dardanelles, the Crimea and Jutland; 
and the Golden Chersonese is usually identified with the peninsula 
of Malacca. The Tauric Chersonese was further distinguished as 
the Great, in contrast to the Heracleotic or Little Chersonese at 
its south-west corner, where Sevastopol now stands. 

History. — The Tauric Chersonese (from the 2nd century a.d. 
called Cherson) was a Dorian colony of Heraclca in Bithynia, 
founded in the 5th century b.c. in the Crimea about 2 m. S. of the 
modern Sevastopol. After defending itself against the kingdom 
of Bosporus iq.v,), and the native Scythians and Tauri, and even 
extending its power over the west coast of the peninsula, it was 
compelled to call in the aid of Mithradates VI. and his general 
Diophantus, c. no b.c., and submitted to the Pontic dynasty. On 
regaining a nominal independence, it came more or less under 
the Roman suzerainty. In the latter part of the ist century a.d., 
and again in the second, it received a Roman garrison and suf- 
fered much interference in its internal affairs. In the time of 
Constantine, in return for assistance against the Bosporans and 
the native tribes, it regained its autonomy and received special 
privileges. It must, however, have been subject to the Byzantine 
authorities, as inscriptions testify to restorations of its walls by 
Byzantine officials. Under Theophilus the central government 
sent out a governor to take the place of the elected magistrate. 
Even so it seems to have preserved a measure of self-government 
and may be said to have been the last of the Greek city states. It 
had been the main emporium of Byzantine commerce upon the 
north coast of the Euxine. Through it went the communications of 
the empire with the Petchenegs and other native tribes, and more 
especially with the Russians. The commerce of Cherson is guaran- 
teed in the early treaties between the Greeks and Russians, and it 
was in Cherson, according to Pseudo-Nestor’s chronicle {see 
Nestor), that Vladimir was baptized in 988 after he had captured 
the city. Its ruin was brought about by the commercial rivalry 
of the Genoese, who forbade the Greeks to trade there and diverted 
its commerce to Caffa and Sudak. The constitution of the city 
was at first democratic under damiorgi, a senate and' a general 
assembly. Latterly it appears to have become aristocratic, and 
most of the power was concentrated in the hands of the first 
archon or protcuon, who in time was superseded by the strategus 
sent out from Byzantium. Its most interesting political document 
is the form of oath sworn by all citizens in the 3rd century b.c. 

Remains. — ^The remains of the city occupy a space about two- 
thirds of a mile long by half a mile broad, enclosed by a Byzantine 
wall. Remains of a Greek wall going back to the 4th century b.c. 
have been found beneath this in the eastern or original part of 
the site. Many Byzantine churches, both cruciform and basilican, 
have been excavated. The latter survived here into the 13th 
century when they had long been extinct in other Greek-speaking 
lands. The churches were adorned with frescoes, wall and floor 
mosaics, and marble carvings similar to work found at Ravenna. 
The fact that the site has not been inhabited since the 14th 
century makes it important for our knowledge of Byzantine life. 
The city was used by the Romans as a place of banishment: St. 
Clement of Rome was exiled hither and first preached the Gospel; 
another exile was Justinian II., who is said to have destroyed the 
city in revenge. Its coins range from the 3rd century b.c. to about 
A.D. 200, and there are Byzantine issues. 

See B. Koehne, Beitrdge zur Geschkhte von Cherronesus in Taurien 
(St. Petersburg, 1848) ; art. “Chersonesos** (20) by C. G. Brandis in 
Pauly-Wissowa, Realencyklopddie, vol. iii. 221 ; A. A. Bobrinskoj, Cher- 
sonesus Taurica (St. Petersburg, 1905) (Russian) ; V. V. Latyshev, 
inserr. Orae Sepientr, Ponti Euxini, vols. i. and iv. Reports of excava-* 
tions appear in the Compte rendu of the Imperial Archaeological Com- 
mission of St. Petersburg from 1888 and in its BuUeiin. See also £. H. 


Minns, Scythians and Greeks (Cambridge, 1907). Rostovtseff. M., 
Iranians and Greeks in South Russia (Oxford, 1922). 

CHERT, in geology, a rock consisting mainly of silica in a 
finely granular or chalcedonic fonn, closely allied to flint (q.v,). 
Cherts are probably formed in several different ways; for example, 
by solution and re-deposition of the silica contained in the spicules 
of sponges and other siliceous organisms in sedimentary rocks, 
such as the Carboniferous limestone and Upper Greensand of 
England; by accumulation on the floor of the sea in ancient times 
of radiolaria and diatoms, like some of the modem deep-sea de- 
posits; by precipitation of silica from magmatic solutions belong- 
ing to the later stages of submarine volcanic eruptions. In some 
instances it is uncertain which of these causes was concerned in 
their formation. Cherts rich in compounds of iron, of volcanic 
origin, were the primary source of the iron ore of the Lake Su- 
perior region of the United States. The Rhynie cherts of Devonian 
age, in Scotland, are noteworthy for the remarkable preservation 
of the minute details of the structure of fossils embedded in them. 

(R. H. Ra.) 

CHERTSEY, urban district of Surrey, England, 22 m. S.W. 
of London by the S.R. Pop. (1921) 15,127. It is pleasantly situ- 
ated on the right bank of the Thames, which is crossed by a bridge 
of seven arches, built of Purbeck stone in 1785. 

The first religious settlement in Surrey, a Benedictine abbey, 
was founded in 666 at Chertscy (Cerotesei, Certesey), the manor 
of which belonged to the abbot until 1539, since when it has been 
a possession of the crown. In the reign of Edward the Confessor 
Chertsey was a large village and was made the head of Godley 
hundred. Chertsey owed its importance primarily to the abbey, 
but partly to its geographical position. Ferries over the Redewynd 
were subjects of royal grant in 1340 and 1399; riie abbot built a 
new bridge over the Bourne in 1333, and wholly maintained the 
bridge over the Thames when it replaced the 14th century ferry. 
In 1410 the king gave permission to build a bridge over the 
Redewynd. As the centre of an agricultural district the markets of 
Chertsey were important and are still held. 

Three days’ fairs were granted to the abbots in 1129 for the 
feast of St. Peter ad Vincula by Henry III. for Holy Rood day; 
in 1282 for Ascension day; and a market on Mondays was 
obtained in 1282. 

Little remains of the abbey buildings, which fell into decay in 
the 17th century. The ground-plan, however, can be traced and 
the fish-ponds are complete. Among the abbots the most famous 
was John de Rutherwyk, who was appointed in 1307, and con- 
tinued, till his death in 1346, to carry on a great system of altera- 
tion and extension. The house in which the poet Cowley spent the 
last years of his life remains. The town is the centre of a large 
residential district. Its principal trade is in produce for the Lon- 
don markets. 

See Lucy Wheeler, Chertsey Abbey (London, 1905) ; Victoria 
County History, Surrey* 

CHERUBIM are winged creatures associated in the Old 
Testament with the deity. The name, plural of the Hebrew 
kerub, has no Hebrew etymology, and was taken over, with the 
conception, from older sources. Similar creatures are found in 
other oriental religions. The cherubim who guard Paradise (Gen. 
iii. 24) are introduced, without description, as well-known figures. 
The cherub appears also in Ezek. xxviii. 13-16, behind which pas- 
sage lies another version of the Paradise story, but the text is too 
obscure to throw much light on his character. More illuminating is 
the vision of Ezekiel, ch. i., where the four “living creatures” at- 
tendant upon the divine chariot are undoubtedly cherubim, for 
they are expressly so named in Ezek. x. These have each four 
wings, and four faces — those of a man, a lion, an ox, an eagle. 
The two seraphim of Isa. vi. belong to the same category, though 
these have six wings and, presumably, human faces. In Ezekiel 
and Isaiah these beings are connected with the divine throne. It is 
thus natural that we should find two gold cherubim covering the 
“mercy-seat” (Exod. xxxvii. 6-9, xxv. 18-22). Representations 
of cherubim are found also in the hangings of the shrine (Exod. 
xxvi. I, 31), and figures of two cherubim, overlaid with gold, in 
Solomon’s temple (i Ki. vi. 23-28, viii. 6 seq,), others carved on 
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the walk (vi. 39-33), and about the bases of the **molten sea” 
(vii. 39). So the temple of Ezekiel has carved decorations of 
cherubim, these with two faces, a man’s and a lion’s (xl. 18 seq,). 
The description of Yahweh riding “upon a cherub,” Ps. xviii. 10, 
has for its parallel “upon the wings of the wind”; this, although 
in Babylonian myth the south wind has wings that can be broken, 
suggests that a mythological conception is used merely for poeti- 
cal effect, a conclusion confirmed by the similar passage Ps. civ. 
3, in which the cherub is replaced by clouds. 

To sum up, the cherubim are hybrid creatures, with wings of 
birds, human or animal faces, regarded as attendants upon the 
divine throne, or guardians of specially sacred places. The four 
“living creatures” of Rev. iv. 6 are lineal descendants of those in 
Ezekiel’s vision. In Jewish literature the cherubim appear as a 
class of angels. Representations of figures similar to the Old 
Testament cherubim have been discovered in many places, a pair 
from Dendera showing striking resemblance to those described 
in Exodus. 

See the illustrations in Gressmann’s Altorfentalische Texfe und 
Bilder zum Alien Testamente, nos. 378 seq.; Vincent, Revue Biblique, 
p. 487 seq. (1926). (W. L. W.) 

CHERUBINI, MARIA LUIGI CARLO ZENOBIA 
SALVATORE (1760-1842), Italian musical composer, was 
born at Florence on Sept. 14, 1760, and died on March 15, 1842 in 
Paris. His father was Maestro al Cembalo at the Pergola theatre, 
and began to teach him music when he was six. By the time he 
was 16 he had composed a great deal of Church music, and in 
1777 he went to Bologna, where for four years he studied under 
Sarti. This famous master well earned the gratitude which after- 
wards impelled Cherubini to place one of his double choruses by 
the side of his own Et Viiam Venturi as the crown of his Treatise 
on Counterpoint and Fufiue, though the juxtaposition does Sarti’s 
music no good. Cherubini also worked at operatic composition, 
and Sarti sometimes, like the great masters of painting, entrusted 
his pupil with minor parts of his own works. Cherubini’s first 
complete opera, Quinto Fabio was produced in 1780 and was 
followed in 1782 by Armida, Adriano in Sma, and other works. 
In 1784 he was invited to London to produce two works for the 
Italian opera there, one of which. La Finta Principessa, was 
favourably received while the other, Giulio Sabino, was, accord- 
ing to a contemporary witness, “murdered” by the critics. 

In 1786 he left London for Paris, which became his home 
after a visit to Turin in 1787-88 on the occasion of the produc- 
tion there of his Ifigcnia in Aulide. His first French opera, 
Demophon (1788), which was not a popular success, already 
marks a departure from the Italian style, which Cherubini still 
cultivated in the pieces he introduced into the works of Anfossi, 
Paisiello and Cimarosa, produced by him as director of the Ital- 
ian opera in Paris (established in 1789). In Paris Cherubini be- 
came a great composer. If his melodic invention had been as 
warm as Gluck’s, his masterly technique would have made him 
one of the greatest composers that ever lived. But his personal 
character shows in its Johnsonian “anfractuosities” an “un- 
Johnsonian” “unclubability,” which extends to the centre of his 
art and deprives even his finest music of the glow of inspiration 
that fears nothing. 

With Lodoiska (1791) the series of Cherubini’s master-pieces 
begins, and Medee (1797) shows his full powers. Cherubini’s 
creative genius was never more brilliant than at this period, as 
the wonderful two-act ballet, Anacreon^ shows; but his temper 
and spirits were not improved by a series of disappointments 
which culminated in the collapse of . his prospects of congenial 
success at Vienna, where he went in 1805 in compliance with an 
invitation to compose an opera for the Imperial theatre. Here 
he produced, under the title of Der Wassertrdger^ the great work 
which, on its first production on January 7, 1801 (26 Nivose, 
An 8) as Les Deux Joumies, had thrilled Paris with the accents 
of a humanity restored to health and peace. It was by this time 
an established favourite in Austria. On February 35 Cherubini 
produced Fatdska, but the war between Austria and France had 
broken out immediately after his arrival, and the run of Fatdska 
was stopped by the l^mbardment and capitulation of Vienna. 
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His stay at Vienna is memorable for his intercourse with 
Beethoven, the most whole-hearted admirer he and his works 
have ever met in a century and a quarter. The mighty genius 
of Beethoven, which broke through all rules in vindication of the 
principles underlying them, was incomprehensible to Cherubini, 
in whose mind the creative faculties were finely developed, but 
whose critical faculty was supplanted by a mere disciplinary code 
inadequate even as a basis for the analysis of his own works. 
On the other hand, it would be impossible to exaggerate the in- 
fluence Les Deux Journies had on the lighter parts of Beethoven’s 
Fidclio. Cherubini’s librettist was also the author of the libretto 
from which Fidelio was adapted, and Cherubini’s score was a 
constant object of Beethoven’s study, not only before the pro- 
duction of the first version of Fidelio (as Lconore) but also 
throughout Beethoven’s life. Cherubini’s record of Beethoven’s 
character is contained in the single phrase, “II 6tait toujours 
brusque,” a fine example of the pot’s opinion of the kettle. The 
overture to Lconore merely puzzled Cherubini as to what key it 
might be in. Beethoven’s brusqueness did not prevent him from 
assuring Cherubini that he considered him the greatest composer 
of the age and that he loved and honoured him. Cherubini’s 
incapacity to understand Beethoven did not prevent him from 
working on the grand scale which Beethoven had by that time 
established as a permanent standard for musical art. The colos- 
sal breadth of the duet Perfidcs ennemis in MSdde is almost in- 
conceivable without the example of Beethoven’s C minor trio, 
op. I, No. 3, published two years before it. On the other hand 
the cavatina Eterno iddio in Faniska is of a tersenes.s and depth 
not only worthy of Beethoven but surprisingly like him in style. 

After Cherubini’s disappointing visit to Vienna he did little 
until 1809 when his friends with nwch difficulty persuaded him 
to write a mass for the consecration of a church at the country 
seat of the prince de Chimay, where he was staying. With this 
mass (in F, for three-part chorus and orchestra), the period of 
his great Church music begins; although it was by no means 
the end of his career as an opera writer, which lasted as late as 
his 73rd year (1832). This third period is also marked by sev- 
eral instrumental compositions. An early event in the annals 
of the Philharmonic Society was the invitation of Cherubini to 
London in 1815 to produce a symphony, an overture and a vocal 
piece. The symphony (in D) was afterwards arranged, with a 
new slow movement, as the string quartet in C (1829), a curious 
illustration of Cherubini’s notions of symphonic as well as of 
chamber-music style, for the quartet-writing is just like that of 
his other quartets; oil-painting restricted to black and white. 
Nevertheless the first three of the six string quartets written 
between 1814 and 1837 are interesting works performed with 
success at the present day and the last three, discovered in 1889 
are not without fine passages. 

At the eleventh hour Cherubini received recognition from 
Napoleon, who, during the Hundred Days, made him chevalier 
of the Legion of Honour. Then, with the restoration of the 
Bourbons, Cherubini’s position improved. He was appointed, 
jointly with Lesucur, as composer and conductor to the Chapel 
Royal, and in 1822 he obtained the permanent directorship of 
the conservatoire. 

In 1833 Cherubini produced his last work for the stage, Alt 
Baba, adapted (with new and noisy features which excited Men- 
delssohn’s astonished disgust) from a manuscript opera, Kou- 
kourgi, written 40 years earlier. It is therefore not one of the 
brighter rockets from what Mendelssohn called “the extinct 
volcano.” But the requiem in D minor (for male voices), writ- 
ten in 1836, is one of Cherubini’s greatest works, and, though 
not actually his last composition, is a worthy close to the long 
career of an artist of high ideals who, while neither by birth 
nor temperament a Frenchman, must yet be counted with a still 
greater foreigner, Gluck, as among the glories of French classical 
music. Cherubini’s Treatise on Counterpoint and Fugue embodies 
his views as a theorist. Concerning one i6th century idiom, as 
natural in pure polyphony as “attraction of the relative” is in 
classical Gree|^ Cherubini remarks, “No tradition gives us any 
reason why the classics thus faultily deviated from the rule.” On 
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another point where there is a fine opportunity for stimulating 
a sense of harmonic values, he inculcates a mechanical pseudo- 
logic with the remark that *The opinion of the classics appears 
to me erroneous, notwithstanding that custom has sanctioned it, 
for on the principle that the discord is a mere suspension of 
the chord, it should not affect the nature of the chord. But since 
the classics have pronounced judgment we must of course sub- 
mit/’ On the whole Cherubini’s career as a teacher did more 
harm than good in his lifetime, and his Treatise on Counterpoint 
and Fugue continues at the present day to invest disastrous mis- 
interpretations of classical art forms with the authority of a 
great composer. 

And yet as a composer Cherubini was no psuedo-classic but 
a really great artist. His purity of style rarely joined itself to 
matter that could express the ideals he kept always in view. In 
his love, of those ideals there was too much fear: but Beethoven’s 
estimate of him is more just than the contemptuous neglect with 
which his art is treated now. 

His principal works are summarized by Fetis as 32 operas, 
29 Church compositions, four cantatas and several instrumental 
pieces, besides the treatise on counterpoint and fugue. 

Good modern full scores of the two Requiems and of Les 
Deux JournSes (the latter unfortunately without the dialogue, 
which, however, is accessible in a careful German translation in 
the Re clam Bibliothek), and also of ten opera overtures, are cur- 
rent in the Peters edition. Vocal scores of some of the other 
operas are not difficult to get. The great Credo is in the Peters 
edition, but is becoming scarce. The string quartets are in Payne’s 
Miniature Scores. It is very desirable that the operas, from 
Dimophon onwards, should be republished in full score. 

(D. F. T.) 

Bibliograpuy. — D. Denne-Baron, Cherubini (1862) ; £. Bellasis, 
Cherubini (1874 and 1912) ; Crowest, Cherubini, 1890; R. Hohcnemscr, 
Luigi Cherubini, sein Leben und Seine Wcrke (Leipzig, 1913) ; M. 
Quatrcllcs TEpine, Cherubini iy6o-‘i842; Notes ct Documents inidits 
(Lille, 1913). 

CHERUEL, PIERRE ADOLPHE (1S09-1891), French 
historian, was born at Rouen. His most important work was done 
on the history of France in the 17th century. Among his books 
are Histoire de I* admifiist ration monarchique en France depuis 
Vavinement de Philippe- Auguste jusqu*i la mart de Louis XIV. 
(1855); Dictionnaire historiquc des institutions , moeurs et 
coutumes de la France (1855); Journal d*Olivier Lejhvre d*Or~ 
messon (1860-62); editions of the Lettres du cardinal Mazarin 
pendant son minisUre (6 vols., 1870-91), continued by the vi- 
comte G. d’Avenel; of the MHioircs du due de Saint-Simon 
(1856-58 and 1878-81); Notice sur la vie et sur les mimoires 
du due de Saint-Simon (1876); Histoire de la France pendant la 
minority de Louis XIV. (4 vols., 1880) and Histoire de la France 
soils le minisUre de Mazarin (3 vols., 1882-83). 

CHERUSCI, an ancient German tribe occupying the basin of 
the Weser to the north of the Chatti (q.v.). Together with the 
other tribes of western Germany they submitted to the Romans 
in 11-9 B.C., but in a.d. 9 Arminius, one of their princes, rose in 
revolt, and defeated and slew the Roman General Quintilius Varus, 
annihilating his army. Germanicus Caesar (q.v.) made several 
unsuccessful attempts to bring them into subjection again. By the 
end of the ist century a.d. their prestige had declined, and their 
territory was eventually occupied by the Saxons. 

Bibliography.— Tacitus, Annals, i. 2, ii, 12, 13; Germania, 36. 
CHERVONETZ, the new Russian monetary unit, instituted 
in 1922 as part of the New Economic Policy. The old pre-World 
War rouble had, owing to heavy war expenditure, the military- 
Communist era of 1917-22 and to post-war heavy budget deficits 
(balanced deliberately by fresh note emissions), depreciated to 
vanishing point. When the Soviet Government realized the need 
of a stable currency they instituted the chervonetz. 

The chervonetz equals 10 pre-war roubles or 2s. i^d. Cher- 
vonetz notes were issued by the new State bank, having a back- 
ing of 25% in gold, platinum or stable foreign exchange, the re- 
maining 75% cover to consist of marketable goods, short-tenn 
securities or approved bills of exchange. These ndtes were from 
their inception restricted in their issue, so as to maintain the above 


provisions, knd in particular steps were taken to discourage them 
from entering into internal circulation. They were used as the 
basis of the nation’s currency system and foreign exchange rates 
were quoted in chervontsi. 

Side by side with the chervonetz a new series of rouble notes 
was issued intended for internal use. These had no fixed conver- 
sion ratio against the chervonetz, and for the two years imme- 
diately succeeding their first appearance they were issued freely 
to balance successive budget deficits. Hence they in turn rapidly 
depreciated until the conversion ratio reached the astronomical 
figure of 200,000,000,000 roubles to one chervonetz. 

In 1924 it proved possible to balance the budget and so to 
reorganize the internal currency. New currency rouble notes were 
issued, their volume being limited to half that of the chervontsi 
in circulation. Simultaneously the old Soviet or 1923 roubles 
were gradually withdrawn. Since 1924 the internal currency has 
consisted of stable rouble, currency notes and subsidiary coins. 
(See also Currency, Rouble.) 

CHESAPEAKE AND DELAWARE CANAL, in the 

United States, connects Chesapeake City, Md., and Delaware 
City, Del., and provides a water route directly across Delaware 
and Maryland from Delaware bay to Chesapeake bay. It is 14 m. 
long, 90 ft. wide and 12 ft. in depth. The cost of construction 
was approximately $10,000,000. 

CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO CANAL, in the United 
States, connects Cumberland, Md., with Washington, D.C., and 
is used largely for the transportation of coal from the Cumber- 
land region to the Potomac river. It has 73 locks, gaining an 
elevation of 609 feet. The cost of construction with improvements 
was about $14,000,000. It is 184 m. long, 68 ft. wide and 6 ft. 
in depth with capacity for canal boats of 180 tons. 

CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY COMPANY. 

The Chesapeake and Ohio was incorporated in 1868, a consoli- 
dation of two local lines, the Virginia Central and the Covington 
and Ohio, originally started to give the State of Virginia a western 
outlet for its products. Since that time the company twice has 
been in receivership and has undergone several important shifts 
of control, dominated by different powerful financial groups of 
interests. Its control is now in the hands of O. P. and M. J. 
Van Sweringen. It is one of the great trunk lines and coal-carrying 
railroads, piercing the heart of the rich non-union bituminous 
fields of West Virginia and Kentucky. Over four-fifths of the com- 
pany’s traffic originates on its own lines. The Chesapeake and 
Ohio operates 2,705m. of railroad, extending in a north-western 
direction from Newport News, on Hampton Roads, Va., to Louis- 
ville, Ky., and through Cincinnati to Chicago, on Lake Michigan. 
Over its subsidiary, the Hocking Valley, it reaches Toledo on Lake 
Erie. Thus the company has two outlets, East and West. East- 
bound traffic is for reshipment by water to European markets and 
North Atlantic ports; the west-bound traffic goes through the 
Great Lakes to the North-western States. Cost of road and equip- 
ment on Dec. 31, 1927 was $371,957,251.64. In 1927 the operating 
revenues were $133,042,174; operating expenses, $89,733,037; 
operating ratio, 67-7%; net railway operating income, $36,320,- 
830; other income, $2,092,324; total income, $38,413,154; fixed 
charges, $9,805,839; surplus after charges $28,607,315. 

(W. J. Ha.) 

CHESELDEN, WILLIAM (1688-1752), English surgeon, 
was bom at Somerby, Leicestershire, on Oct. 19, 1688. He studied 
anatomy in London under William Cowper (1666-1709), and in 
1713 published his Anatomy of the Human Body. He became 
surgeon at St. Thomas’s and St. George’s hospitals, London. 
Cheselden is famous for his “lateral operation for the stone,” 
which he first performed in 1727. He also effected a great ad- 
vance in ophthalmic surgery by his operation of iridectomy, de- 
scribed in 1728, for the treatment of certain forms of blindness 
by the production of an “artificial pupil.” He attended Sir Isaac 
Newton in his last illness, and was a friend of Alexander Pope and 
of Sir Hans Sloane. He died at Bath on April 10, 1752. 

CHESBAM) an urban district and market town of Bucking- 
hamshire, Enghmd, 26m. W.N.W. of London by the Met. and 
G.C.R. Pop. (1921) 8,584. It is pleasantly situated in the narrow 
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valley of the river Chess, flanked by low wooded chalk hills. The 
church of St. Mary, which has some ancient frescoes, is cruciform 
and mainly Perpendicular in style. Dairy utensils, chairs, malt- 
shovels, etc., are made of beech. Shoemaking is also carried on. 
Waterside, adjoining the town, has duck farms and extensive 
watercres s bed is, for which the Chess is noted. 

CHESHIRE, a north-western county of England, bounded 
north by Lancashire, north-east by Yorkshire and Derbyshire, 
south-east by Staffordshire, south by Shropshire, west by Denbigh- 
shire and Flint, and north-west by the Irish Sea. Area, 1027-8 sq. 
m. The coast-line is formed by the estuaries of the Dec and the 
Mersey, which are separated by the low rectangular peninsula of 
Wirral. The Dee forms a great part of the county boundary with 
Denbighshire and Flint, and the Mersey the boundary along the 
whole of the northern side. The principal river within the county 
is the Weaver, which crosses it on a north-westerly course, and 
receiving the Dane at Northwich, discharges into the estuary of 
the Mersey south of Runcorn. The surface of Cheshire is mostly 
low and gently undulating or flat: the broken line of the Peck- 
forton hills, seldom exceeding 600 ft. in height, is conspicuous. 
The northern part of the hills coincides approximately with the 
district called Delamere Forest, formerly a chase of the earls 
of Chester, and finally disforested in 1812. Southwards, command- 
ing the narrow gap of the Gowy river on the west stands the 
Norman castle of Beeston. Distributed over the county, but prin- 
cipally in the eastern half, are many small lakes or meres, such 
as Combermere, Tatton, Rostherne, Tabley, Doddington, Mar- 
bury and Mere. 

With the exception of some Carboniferous rocks on the eastern 
border, and a small patch of Lower Lias near Audlem, the whole 
county is occupied by Triassic strata. The great central plain is 
covered by Keuper Marls, rich grassland loams with many beds 
of rock-salt, mostly thin, though two are from 75 ft. to^ over 
100 ft. thick. Thin beds and veins of gypsum are common in the 
marls. The striking features of the Peckforton Hills, which run 
north and south, bordering the valley of the Weaver on the west, 
are due to the repeated faulting of the Lower. Keuper Sandstone, 
which lies upon beds of Bunter Sandstone. Besides forming this 
well-marked ridge, the Lower Keuper Sandstone, which is quar- 
ried in several places, forms several ridges north-west of Maccles- 
field and appears along the northern border and in the neighbour- 
hood of New Brighton and Birkenhead, It is a good building stone 
and an important water-bearing stratum. At Alderley Edge ores 
of copper, lead and cobalt are found. West of the Peckforton 
ridge, Bunter Sandstones and pebble beds extend to the border. 
They also form low foothills between Cheadle and Macclesfield. 
They fringe the northern boundary and appear on the south- 
eastern boundary as a narrow strip of hilly ground near Woore. 
From Macclesfield northward through Stockport is a narrow 
tongue of coal-measures — an extension of the Lancashire coalfield. 
Coal is mined at Neston in the Wirral peninsula from beneath 
the Trias; it is a connecting link between the Lancashire and 
Flintshire coalfields. Glacial drift with northern erratics is thickly 
spread over all the lower ground; at Crewe the drift is over 400 ft. 
thick. Patches of drift sand, with marine shells, occur on the high 
ground east of Macclesfield at an elevation of 1,250 ft. The 
Cheshire lowland filled with prehistoric swamp and forest has 
not yielded large finds of ancient objects. A list of perforated 
stone axes is given in Trans. Lancs, and Ches. Ant. Soc., vol. v., 
p. 327 (see also vol. xi., p. 171). Tranmere has yielded a stone- 
celt retaining part of its wooden handle. Copper was mined at 
some early period at Alderley Edge and stone hammers with a 
groove for attachment occur here. The iypt occurs in Shetland, 
Wales, South-West Ireland, Brittany, the Iberian Peninsula, 
Savoy, Austria and Egypt; it is well-known in the New World and 
the Cambridge Museum has specimens from Australia. A flat celt 
of copper or bronze is known from Grappenhall. Broxton has 
yielded one of the few trunnion celts of Britain (see Hemp, W. J. 
Antiq, Jottm., vol. v. 1925, p. 51) together with two palstaves and 
^ spearhead. A dagger blade and a pommel have been found at 
Wilmslow and the surface of the upper Forest bed at Meok has 
yielded antiquities apparently of the Early Iron Age. i 
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History^ — ^Thc earliest recorded historical fact is the capture 
of Chester by the Northumbrian king Aethelfrith about 614. 
After a period of incessant strife between Britons and Saxons the 
district was subjugated in 830 and incorporated in the kingdom 
of Mercia. During the gth century Aethelwulf held his parliament 
at Chester, and received the homage of his tributary kings from 
Berwick to Kent, and in the loLh century Aethelflaed rebuilt 
the city, and erected fortresses at Eddisbury and Runcorn. 
Edward the Elder garrisoned Thelwall and strengthened the 
passages of the Mersey and Irwell. On the splitting up of Mercia 
in the loth century the dependent districts along the* Dee were 
made a shire for the fortress of Chester. The shire is first men- 
tioned in the Abingdon Chronicle, which relates that in 980 
Cheshire was plundered by a fleet of Northmen. At the time of 
the Domesday survey the county was divided into twelve hun- 
dreds, exclusive of the six hundreds between the Ribblc and the 
Mersey, now included in Lancashire, but then a part of Chesh- 
ire. Of the seven modern hundreds Bucklow alone retains its 
Domesday name. The hundreds of Atiscross and Exestan have been 
transferred to the counties of Flint and Denbigh, with the excep- 
tion of a few townships now in the hundred of Broxton. Cheshire 
put up a determined resistance to the Conqueror and no English- 
man retained estates of importance after the Conquest. It was 
constituted a county palatine, with an independent parliament 
consisting of the barons and clergy, and courts and all lands 
except those of the bishop were held of the earl. During the 12th 
and 13th centuries the county was impoverished by the constant 
inroads of the Welsh. In 1264 the castle and city of Chester 
were granted to Simon de Mont fort. Richard II., in return for 
support made the county a principality, but the act was revoked 
in the next reign. In 1403 Cheshire was the headquarters of Hot- 
spur. At the beginning of the Wars of the Roses Margaret col- 
lected a body of supporters from among the Cheshire gentry, and 
Lancastrian risings occurred as late as 1464. In 1643, Chester 
was made the headquarters of the royalist forces, while Nantwich 
was garrisoned for the parliament, and the county became the 
scene of constant skirmishes until the surrender of Chester in 
1646. 

In the reign of Henry VIII. the distinctive privileges of 
Cheshire as a county palatine were abridged. The right of sanc- 
tuary attached to the city of Chester was abolished and justices 
of peace were appointed as in other parts of the kingdom. An 
impression of the wealth of the rich agricultural county is to 
be seen in the numerous half-timbered houses and ancient manor- 
houses such as Bramhall Hall, near Macclesfield and Moreton 
Old Hall, near Congleton. The former dates from the 13th and 
14th centuries, and contains a hand.some panelled hall. Moreton 
Hall and several others, such as Brereton and Dorfold Halls, are 
Elizabethan. Vale Hall iicar Winsford incorporates fragments 
of a Cistercian monastery founded in 1277. Ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture is not well represented outside Chester (q.v.), but Lower 
Peover, near Knutsford has a notable half-timbered church of 
13th century date, restored in 1852. There is also a fine late 
Perpendicular church (with earlier portions) at Astbury near 
Congleton, and the churches of Banbury and Malpas are Per- 
pendicular and Decorated. St. Michael’s church and the Rivers 
chapel at Macclesfield are noteworthy. In the market-place at 
Sandbach are two remarkable sculptured Saxon cros.ses. 

Agriculture and Industries^From earliest times the staple 
products of Cheshire have been salt and cheese. The salt-pits of 
Nantwich, Middlewich and Northwich were in active o|x;ration 
at the time of Edward the Confessor, and at that date the mills 
and fisheries on the Dee also furnished a valuable source of 
revenue. Twelfth century writers refer to the excellence of 
Cheshire cheese. The trades of tanners, skinners and glove- 
makers existed at the time of the Conquest, and the export trade 
in wool in the i3tb and 14th centuries was considerable. The 
soil of the county is varied and irregular; a large proportion is 
clay. Nearly 80% of the total area is under cultivation. Oats 
are by far the most important cereal, and nearly 50% of the 
cultivated land is in permanent pasture. The vicinity of such 
p^^Hilous centres as Liverpool and Manchester stimulates dairy- 
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ing. The name of the county is given to a particular brand of 
cheese {see Dairy). Potatoes are by far the most important root- 
crop. The damson is common among fruit-trees, while the straw- 
berry beds near Farndon and Holt are celebrated. Market- 
gardening is pursued in the neighbourhoods of Chester, Wallasey 
and Altrincham. In the first half of the 19th century the condi- 
tion of agriculture in Cheshire was notoriously backward. In 
1865-1866 the county suffered from cattle plague, and^at various 
times since diseases introduced from overseas through Liverpool 
have ravaged the county. The manufacture of textiles extends 
from its scat in Lancashire into Cheshire; and the whole north- 
eastern tongue of the county is engaged in branches of the in- 
dustry, particularly cotton-spinning. Metal working is important, 
and embraces ship-building (Birkenhead) and galvanized iron 
products (Ellesmere Port). At Crewe are situated the great work- 
shops of the London, Midland and Scottish railway company, to 
which the town owes its origin and rise. Chemical industries are 
of special importance, and are found along the Mersey; they are 
closely related to the salt industry. The Mersey shore also has 
machinery and iron works, flour-mills, tobacco and soap-works 
(Port Sunlight). Much sandstone is quarried, but the mineral 
wealth of the county lies in coal (around Congleton and Maccles- 
field) and especially salt. Some rock-salt is obtained at North- 
wich and Winsford, but most of the salt is extracted from brine 
both here and at Lawton, Wheelock and Middlewich. Subsidences 
frequently occur after the brine is pumped out; walls crack and 
collapse, and houses are seen leaning far out of the perpendicular. 

Communications. — The county is well served with railways. 
The main line of the L.M.S.R. runs north from Crewe to War- 
rington with branches from Crewe diverging fanwise to Man- 
chester, Chester, North Wales and Shrewsbury. The G.W.R. 
passes northward from Wrexham to Liverpool and Manchester. 
The heart of the county is traversed by the Cheshire Lines, serv- 
ing the salt district, and reaching Chester from Manchester by 
way of Delamere Forest. In the west, between Chester, Connah's 
Quay and Liverpool, the L.N.E.R. operates. The county pos- 
sesses numerous first class roads, and many experiments in road 
building have been made in the Wirral. The river Weaver is 
locked as far up as Winsford, and the transport of salt is thus 
expedited. The profits of the navigation, which was originally 
undertaken in 1720 by a few Cheshire squires, belong to the 
county, and are paid annually to the relief of the county rates. 
In the salt district of the Weaver, subsidence has resulted in 
the formation of lakes of considerable extent, which act as 
reservoirs to supply the navigation. Inland navigation is also 
provided by the Grand Trunk, Shropshire Union and other canals, 
and many small steamers are in use. The Manchester Ship Canal 
passes through a section of north Cheshire, entering from the 
Mersey estuary by locks near Eastham, and following its southern 
shore up to Runcorn, after which it takes a course more direct 
than the river, and finally enters Lancashire at the junction of 
the Irwell with the Mersey, near Irlam. 

Population and Administration. — ^The area of the ad- 
ministrative county (with county boroughs) is 657,950 acres; 
pop. (1921) 1,025,724. Cheshire has been described as a suburb 
of Liverpool, Manchester and the Potteries, and has been freely 
colonized from these populous industrial centres. On the short sea 
coast of the Wirral are found the popular resorts of New Brighton 
and Hoylake. The movement of population and the importance 
of the industries of the county have brought about a vast in- 
crease of population in modem times. The county contains 7 
hundreds. The municipal boroughs are Birkenhead (pop. 145,- 
577), Chester (40,802), Congleton (11,762), Crewe (46,497), 
Dukinfield (19,509), Hyde (33424)* Macclesfield (33,846), 
Stalybridge (25,216), Wallasey (90,809) and Stockport (123,309). 
Chester, the county town, is a city and county borough, and 
Birkenhead, Wallasey and Stockport are county boroughs. 

The county is in the North Wales and Chester circuit, and 
assizes are held at Chester. It has one court of quarter sessions, 
and is divided into fourteen petty sessional divisions. There are 
464 civil parishes. Cheshire is almost wholly in the diocese of 
Chester, but small parts arc in those of Manchester, St. Asaph 


or Lichfield. There are 268 ecclesiastical parishes or districts 
wholly or in part within the county. There arc nine parliamentary 
divisions, namely Macclesfield, Crewe, Eddisbury, Wirral, Knuts- 
ford, Altrincham, Northwich, City of Chester, Stalybridge and 
Hyde; the county also includes the parliamentary borough of 
Birkenhead, returning two members, the borough of Wallasey, 
and parts of the borough of Stockport, which returns two mem- 
bers, and of Ashton-under-Lyne, and Warrington, which return 
one member each. 

Bibliography. — Sir John Doddridge, History of the Ancient and 
Modern State of the Principality of Wales, Duchy of Cornwall, and 
Earldom of Chester (London, 1630; 2nd ed. 1714); D. King, The 
Vale-Royall of England, or the County Palatine of Cheshire Illustrated, 
4 parts (London, 1656) ; J. H. Hanshall, History of the County Pala- 
tine of Chester (Chester, 1817-1823) ; J. O. Halil well, Palatine An- 
thology (London, 1850) ; G. Ormerod, History of the County Palatine 
and City of Chester (London, 1819; new ed. London, 1875-1882) ; J. 
P. Earwaker, East Cheshire (2 vols. London, 1877) ; J. Croston, His- 
toric Sites of Cheshire (Manchester, 1883) ; and County Families of 
Cheshire (Manchester, 1887) ; W. E. A. Axon, Cheshire Gleanings 
(Manchester, 1884) ; Holland, Glossary of Words used in the County 
of Cheshire (London, 1884-1886) ; N. G. Philips, Views of Old Halls 
of Cheshire (London, 1893) ; Victoria County History, Cheshire. 
See also various volumes of the Chetham Society and of the Record 
Society of Manchester, as well as the Proceedings of the Cheshire 
Antiquarian Society, and Cheshire Notes and Queries. 

CHESHUNT, an urban district of Hertfordshire, England, on 
the Lea, i6m. N. of London by the L.N.E.R. Pop. (1921) 13,628. 
Finds indicate the presence of a Romano-British settlement. There 
was a Benedictine nunnery here in the 13th century. A mansion 
in the vicinity, the Great House, belonged to Cardinal Wolsey, 
and a former Pengelly House was the residence of Richard Crom- 
well the Protector after his resignation. Theobalds Park was built 
in the i8th century. James I. died here in the original mansion 
in 1625, and Charles I. set out from here for Nottingham in 1642 
at the outset of the Civil War. One of the entrances to Theobalds 
Park is old Temple Bar, moved from Fleet street, London, 1878. 
The church of St. Mary is Perpendicular, with modern additions. 
Cheshunt college (1792), reorganized and removed to Cambridge 
in 1905, was the successor of a college founded by the countess of 
Huntingdon in 1768 at Trevecca in Brecknockshire for the educa- 
tion of ministers of the Methodist Connexion. Cheshunt is an 
important centre of market gardening. 

CHESIL BANK (A S., ceosol, pebble bank), a remarkable 
beach of shingle on the coast of Dorsetshire, England. It is sep- 
arated from the mainland for 8m. by an inlet called the Fleet, 
famous for its swannery, and continues in all for i8m. south- 
eastward from near Abbotsbury, terminating at the so-called 
isle of Portland. At the Portland end it is 35ft. above spring- 
tide level, and 200yd. wide; while at the landward end the width 
is 170yd. and the pebbles decrease in size. This accords with 
the general movement of shingle along this coast from west to 
east. 

CHESNELONG, PIERRE CHARLES (1820-1899)* 
French politician, was born at Orthez, Basses Pyrenees. A mem- 
ber of the chamber of deputies from 1865-76, with a short inter- 
val in 1870-72, he was an uncompromising clericalist and, after 
1870, a Legitimist. He was the soul of the reactionary opposition 
that led to the fall of Thiers; and in 1873 it was he who, with 
Lucien Brun, carried to the comte de Chambord the proposals 
of the chambers. Through some misunderstanding, he reported on 
his return that the count had accepted all the terms offered, includ- 
ing the retention of the tricolour flag; and the count published 
a formal denial. Chesnelong now devoted himself to the estab- 
lishment of Catholic universities and to the formation of Catho- 
lic working-men’s clubs. He continued his vigorous.polemic against 
the secularization of the educational system of France from his 
place in the senate, to which he was elected in Nov. 1876. 

See M. de Marcey, Charles Chesnelong, etc. 3 vols. (1908) ; Mgr. 
Laveille, Chesnelong, sa vie, son action cathoUque et parlementcdre 

(1913). 

CHESNEY, CHARLES CORNWALLIS (1826-1876), 

British soldier and military writer, the third son of Charles Corn- 
wallis Chesney, Bengal Artillery, and nephew of Gen. F. R. Ches- 
ney, was bom in Co. Down, Ireland, on Sept. 29, 1826. Educated 
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at Blundell’s school, Tiverton, and afterwards at the Royal Mili- 
tary academy, Woolwich, he passed out of the academy in 1845 
at the head of his term. In 1858 Capt. Chesney was appointed 
professor of military history at Sandhurst. In 1864 he succeeded 
Col. (afterwards Sir Edward) Hamley in the corresponding chair 
at the Staff college. Chesney ’s first published work (1863) was 
an account of the civil war in Virginia, which went through several 
editions. But the work which attained the greatest reputation 
was his Waterloo Lectures (1868). Chesney ’s account illustrates 
both the strategy and tactics which culminated in the final catas- 
trophe and the mistakes committed by Napoleon, and for the first 
time an English writer is found to point out that the dispositions 
of Wellington were far from faultless. In the Waterloo Lectures 
the Prussians are for the first time credited by an English pen 
with their proper share in the victory. In 1868 Chesney was ap- 
pointed a member of the royal commission on military education, 
to whose recommendations were due the improved organization 
of the military colleges, and the development of military educa- 
tion in the principal military stations of the British army. In 
1871 he was sent on a special mission to France and Germany, 
and wrote a series of valuable reports on the different siege oper- 
ations during the war, esp)ecially the two sieges of Paris. He 
was consulted by officers of all grades on professional matters, and 
few have done more to raise the intellectual standard of the Brit- 
ish officer. He died on March rg, 1876. 

CHESNEY, FRANCIS RAWDON (1789-1872), British 
general and explorer, the son of Capt. Alexander Chesney, was 
born at Annalong, Co. Down, Ireland, on March 16, 1789. He 
received a cadetship at Woolwich, and was gazetted to the Royal 
Artillery in 1805. But though he rose to be colonel-commandant 
of the 14th brigade Royal Artillery (1864), and general in 1868, 
Chesney is chiefly remembered for his connection with the Suez 
canal, and with the exploration of the Euphrates valley. His re- 
port in 1830 on the feasibility of making the Suez canal was the 
basis of Lesseps’ great undertaking. In 1831 he introduced to 
the home Government the idea of opening a new overland route 
to India by a daring journey along the Euphrates from Anah to 
the Persian gulf. In 1835 he was in command of a small ex- 
pedition for which parliament voted £20,000 to test the navigabil- 
ity of the Euphrates. After encountering difficulties from the 
opposition of the Egyptian pasha, and from the need of trans- 
porting two steamers (one of which was lost) in sections from 
the Mediterranean over the hilly country to the river, they ar- 
rived by water at Bushire in the summer of 1836, and proved 
Chesney ’s view to be practicable. In 1S47 his period of service 
was completed, and he went home to Ireland, but in 1856 and 
again in 1862 he went out to the East to take a part in further 
surveys and negotiations for the Euphrates valley railway scheme. 
He died on Jan. 30, 1872. 

The chief works of Chesney are: The Expedition for the Survey of 
the Rivers Euphrates and Tigris (1850); Observations on,.. 
Fire-arms (1852) ; The Russo-Turkish Campaigns of 1828 and 182Q 
(1854) ; Narrative of the Euphrates Expedition (1854). See The Life 
of Gen. F. R. Chesney by bis wife and daughter, ed. S. Lanc-Poole 
(188s). 

CHESNEY, SIR GEORGE TOMKYNS (1830-1895), 

English general, brother of Col. C. C. Chesney, was bom at Tiver- 
ton (Devon), on April 30, 1830. Educated at Blundell’s school, 
Tiverton, and at Addiscombe, he entered the Bengal Engineers 
as second lieutenant in 1848. After some years in the public 
works department he earned distinction in the Indian Mutiny 
and was severely wounded in the assault of Delhi. The originator 
of the Royal Indian civil engineering college at Cooper’s hill, 
Staines, he was also its first president (1871-80). In 1871 he con- 
tributed to Blackwood*s Magazine “The Battle of Dorking,” a 
vivid account of a supposed invasion of England by the Germans 
after their victory over France. This was repubUshed in many 
editions and translations, and produced a profound impression. 
He was promoted major-general in 1886, and general in 1892. 
From 1886 to 1892, as military member of the governor-general’s 
council, he carried out many much-needed military reforms. In 
that year he became Conservative M.P, for Oxford, and was chair- 
man of the committee of service members of the House of Com- 


mons until his death on March 31, 1895. He wrote some novels, 
The Dilemma, The Private Secretary, The Lesters, etc., and a 
valuable book on Indian Polity (1S68). 

CHESS, once known as “checkers,” a game played with certain 
“pieces” on a special “board” described below. It takes its name 
from the Persian word shah, a king, the name of one of the 
pieces or men used in the game. Chess is the most cosmopolitan 
of all games, invented in the East (see History, below), intro- 
duced into the West and now domiciled in every part of the 
world. As a mere pastime chess is easily learnt, and a very 
moderate amount of study enables a man to become a fair player, 
but the higher ranges of chess-skill are attained only by persistent 
labour. The real proficient or “master” not merely must know the 
subtle variations in which the game abounds, but must be able to 
apply his knowledge in the face of the enemy and to call to his 
aid, as occasion demands, all that he has of foresight, brilliancy 
and resource, both in attack and in defence. Two chess players 
fighting over the board may fitly be compared to two famous 
generals encountering each other on the battlefield, the strategy 
and the tactics being not dissimilar in spirit. 

The Board, Pieces and Moves. — ^The chess-board is divided 
{see accompanying diagrams) into 64 chequered squares. In dia- 
gram I the pieces, or chessmen, are arranged for the beginning 
of a game, while diagram 2 shows the denomination of the squares 
according to the English and German systems of notation. Under 
diagram 1 are the names of the various “pieces” — each side. White 
or Black, having a King, a Queen, two Rooks (or Castles), two 
Knights, and two Bishops. The eight men in front are called 
Pawns. At the beginning of the game the queen always stands 
upon a square of her own colour. The board is so .set that each 
player has a white square at the right-hand end of the row near- 
est to him. The rook, knight and bishop nearer to the king are 
known as King’s rook, King’s knight, and King’s bishop; the 
other three as Queen's rook, Queen’s knight and Queen’s bishop. 

Briefly described, the powers of 
the various pieces and of the 
pawns arc as follow: 

The king may move in any di- 
rection, only one square at a time, 
except in castling. Two kings can 
never be on adjacent squares. 
The queen moves in any direc- 
tion either diagonally or parallel 
to the sides of the board, whether 
forward or backward. There is 
no limit to her range over vacant 
squares; an opponent she may 
take; a piece of her own colour 
stops her. She is the most power- 
ful piece on the board, for she 



Fia. 1. — DIAGRAM SHOWING POSI- 
TION OF CHESSMEN AT BEGINNING 
OF GAME 


Queen’s Rook (QR); Queen’s Knight can move either as a rook or a 


(QKt); Queen’s Bishop (QB); Queen 
(Q): King (K); King’s Bishop (KB); 
King's Knight (KKt); King’s Rook 


bishop. 

The rooks (from the Indian 


(KR). The pieces In front of the rukh and Persian rokh, meaning 
prinoipei pieces ere the pawns (P) ^ soldier or warrior) move paral- 


lel to the sides of the board — forward or backward — ^but they 


cannot move diagonally. Their range is like the queen’s, unlimited, 
with the same exceptions. 

The bishops move diagonally in any direction whether back- 
ward or forward. They have an unlimited range, with the same 


exceptions. 

The knights’ moves are of an absolutely different kind. They 
move from one comer of any rectangle of three squares by two 
to the opposite comer; thus, in diagram 3, the white knight can 
move to any square occupied by a black one, and vice versa. 
The move may be made in any direction, e.g., a knight at the 
square in diagram 2 can move to any one of the eight squares 
/6, d6, C 5 , C 3 , d2, fz, gs, iS- It is no obstacle to the knight’s move 
if intervening squares are occupied. It will be perceived that the 
knight always moves to a square of a different colour. 

The king, queen, rooks and bishops may capture any foeman 
which stands anywhere within their respective ranges; and the 
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knights can capture the adverse men which stand upon the squares 
to which they can leap. The piece which takes occupies the square 
of the piece which is taken, the latter being removed from the 
board. The king cannot capture any man which is protected by 
another man. 

The moves and capturing powers of the pawns are as follow: 
E^ch pawn for its first move may advance either one or two 



Frc. 2.—SHOWING ENGLISH AND GERMAN SYSTEMS OF NOTATION 
Th* square C.6 Is White's Queen's bishop's 6th (QB6) and Black's Queen's 
bishop's 3rd (QB3). In diasrams It It the oonvenUon to show white at the 
bottom of the boar^ 

squares straight forward, but afterwards one square only, and 
this whether upon starting it exercised its privilege of moving two 
squares or not. A pawn can never move backwards. It can cap- 
ture only diagonally — one square to its right or left front. A pawn 
moves like a rook, captures like a bishop, but only one square at 
a time. When a pawn arrives at an eighth square, viz., at the 
extreme limit of the board, it must be exchanged for another 
piece of the same colour, so that a player may, e.g., have two or 
more queens on the board at once. 

“Check” and “Checkmate.” The king can never be captured, 
but when any piece or pawn attacks him, he is said to be “in 
check,” and the fact of his being so attacked should be announced 
by the adverse player saying “check,” whereupon the king must 
move from the square he occupies, or be screened from check 
by the interposition of one of his own men, or the attacking piece 
must be captured. If, however, when the king is in check, none 
of these things can be done, it is “checkmate” (Persian, shah mat, 
the king is dead), known generally as “mate,” whereupon the 
game terminates, the player whose king has been thus che^mated 
being the loser. When the adversary has only his king left it is 
very easy to checkmate him with only a queen and king, or 
only a rook and king. The problem is less easy with king and two 
bishops, and still less easy with king, knight and bishop, in which 
case the opposing king has to be driven into a corner square 
whose colour corresponds with the bishop^s, mate bc^ given 
with the bishop. A king and two knights cannot mate, if the op- 
ponent play correctly. To mate with king and rook the opposing 
king must be driven on to one of the four side lines and kept 
there with the rook on the next line, till it is held by the other 
king, when the rook mates. 

The pawn gives check in the same way as it captures, viz., di- 
agonally. One king cannot give check to another, nor may a king 
be moved into check. 

“Check by discovery” is given when a player, by moving one 
of his pieces, checks with another of them. “Double check” means 


attacking the king at once with two pieces--one of the pieces in 
this case giving check by discovery. 

“Perpetual check” occurs when one player, seeing that he can- 
not win the game, finds the men so placed that he can give check 
ad infinitum, while his adversary cannot possibly avoid it. The 
game is then drawn. A game is also drawn “if, before touching 
a man, the player whose turn it is to play, claim that the game 
be treated as drawn, and prove that the existing position existed, 
in the game and at the commencement of his turn of play, twice 
at least before the present turn.” 

“Stalemate.” When a king is not in check, but his owner has 
no move left save such as would place the king in check, it is 
“stalemate,” and the game is drawn. 

“Castling.” This is a special move permitted to the king once 
only in the game. It is performed in combination with either 
rook, the king being moved two squares laterally, while the rook 
towards which he is moved (which must not have previously 
moved from its square) is placed next him on the other side; 
the king must be touched first. The king cannot castle after hav- 
ing been once moved, nor when any piece stands between him 
and the rook, nor if he is in check, nor when he has to cross a 
square commanded by an adverse piece or pawn, nor into check. 
It will be perceived that after castling with the king’s rook the 
latter will occupy the KB square, while the king stands on the 
KKt square, and if with the queen’s rook, the latter will occupy 
the queen’s square while the king stands on the QB square. 

“Taking en passant** This is a privilege possess^ by any 
of the pawns under the following circumstances: If a pawn, say 
of the white colour, stands upon a fifth square, say upon K5 
counting from the white side, and a black pawn moves from Q2 
or KB2 to Q4 or KB4 counting from the black side, the white 
pawn can take the black pawn en passant. For the purposes of 
such capture the latter is dealt with as though it had only moved 
to Q3 or KB3, and the white pawn taking it diagonally then oc- 
cupies the square the captured pawn would have reached had it 
moved but one square. The capture can be made only on the 
move immediately succeeding that of the pawn to be captured. 

“Drawn Game.” This arises from a stalemate (noticed above), 
or from either player not having sufficient force wherewith to ef- 
fect checkmate, as when there are only two kings left on the 
board, or king and bishop against king, or king with one knight, 
or two knights against king, or from perpetual check. One of the 
players can call upon the other to give checkmate in 50 moves, 

^ the result of failure being that 

It 11 ftitej fi| the game is drawn. But, if a pawn 

is moved, or a piece is captured, 
^ the counting must begin again. 

^ “minor piece” means either 
a knight or a bishop. “Winning 

jOa Ml ^ the exchange” signifies capturing 

LJISIS ^ ^eok in exchange for a minor 
^ ^‘passed pawn” is one 
that has no adverse pawn either 
( . ™ ; S in front or on either of the ad- 

^ ^ IP joining files. A “file” is simply a 

tL t d kia ri 1 1 line of squares extending verti- 

Fig. s.— diagram SHOWING THE cally from one end of the board 
MOVE OF A KNIGHT. THE WHITE to the Other. An “open file” is 

KNIGHT MAY HOVE ON TO ANY OF qUC 00 which DO pieCC OF paWH 

""" either colour is standing. A 
pawn or piece IS en when one 

of the enemy’s men can capture it. “Gambit” is a word derived 
from the Ital. gambeUo, a tripping up of the heels; it is a term 
used to signify an opening in which a pawn or piece is sacrificed 
at the opening of a game to obtain an attack. An “opening,” or 
<Ubut, is a certain set method of cmmnencing the game. When 
a pbyer can imly make one legal move, that move is called a 
“forced move.” 

Valm of the rtcces.— The relative worth of the chessmen 
cannot be definitely stated on account of the increase or decrease 
of thdr powers according to the position of the game and the 
pieces, but taking the pawn as the unit the following wiQ be an 
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estimate near enough for practical purposes: pawn i, bishop 3*35, 
knight 3*25, rook 5, queen 9*50. Three minor pieces may more 
often than not be advantageously exchanged for the queen. Two 
bishops are usually stronger than two knights, more especially in 
open positions. 

Laws, — ^The laws of chess differ, although not very materially, 
in different countries. In competitions among English players 
the laws adopted are those laid down by the British Chess Federa- 
tion in 1924. 

First Move and Odds. — ^To decide who moves first, one player 
conceals a white pawn in one hand and a black pawn in the other, 
his adversary not seeing in which hand the different pawns are 
put. The other holds out his hands with the pawns concealed, 
and his adversary touches one. If that contains the white pawn, 
he takes the white men and moves first. If he draws the black 
pawn his adversary has the first move, since white, by convention, 
always plays first. Subsequently the moves are taken alter- 
nately. If one player, by way of odds, “gives” his adversary a 
pawn or piece, that piece is removed before play begins. If the 
odds are “pawn and move,” or “pawn and two,” a black pawn, 
usually the king’s bishop’s pawn, is removed and white plays one 
move, or any two moves in succession but must not pass beyond 
his fourth rank till his opponent has moved. “Pawn and two’' is 
generally considered to be slightly less in point of odds than to 
give a knight or a bishop; to give a knight and a bishop is to 
give rather more than a rook; a rook and bishop less than a 
queen; two rooks rather more than a queen. The odds of “the 
marked pawn” can only be given to a much weaker player. A 
pawn, generally KKt’s pawn, is marked with a cap of paper. If 
the pawn is captured its owner loses the game; he can also lose 
by being checkmated in the usual way, but he cannot give mate 
to his adversary with any man except the marked pawn, which 
may not be moved to an eighth square and exchanged for a piece. 

Rules. — If a player touch one of his men he must move it, un- 
less he says fadoube (I adjust), or words of a similar meaning, 
to the effect that he was only setting it straight on its square. If 
he cannot legally move a touched piece there is no penalty. He 
must say fadoube before touching his piece. If a player touch an 
opponent's piece, he must take it, if he can; if not, make a legal 
move with the piece by which he made the illegal capture. If he 
can do neither, no penalty. A move is completed and cannot be 
taken back as soon as a player, having moved a piece, has taken 
his hand off it. If a player is called upon to mate under the 50- 
move rule, “50 moves” means 50 moves and the 49 replies to them. 
A pawn that reaches an eighth square must be exchanged for some 
other piece of the same colour, the move not being complete until 
this is done; a second king cannot be selected. 

Modes of Notation. — The English and German methods of de- 
scribing the moves made in a game are different. According to 
the English method each player counts from his own side of the 
board, and the moves are denoted by the names of the files and 
the numbers of the squares. Thus when a player for his first 
move advances the king’s pawn two squares, it is described as 
follows: “i. P-K4.” T^e following moves, with the aid of dia- 
gram 2, will enable the reader to understand the principles of the 
British notation. The s3rmbol X is used to express “takes”; a 
dash - to express “to.” 


White. 

1. P-K4 

2. KKt-KB3 

{t.e.f.Kmg*s Knight to ^ the 
third square of the King’s 
Bish^’s file) 

3* KB-QB4 

(King’s Bishop to the fourth 
square of the Queen’s Bishop’s 
file) 

4. P-QB3 

5. IMJ4 


6. P takes P (or PXP) " 

(Queen’s Bishop’s pawn takes 
pawn: no other pawn can, at 
the nioinieiit, captuxe spawn) 


Black. 

1. P-K4 

2. QKt-QB3 

(i.e.f Queen’s Knkht to the 
third square of toe (Queen’s 
Bishop’s file) 

3. KB-Q^ 


4. KKt-KBj 

5. P takes P (or PXP) 

(King’s pawn takes White’! 
(Queen’s pawn) 

6* K^Kts (ch., i.€., check) 


It is now usual to txpms the notation as concisely as possible; 
thus, the third moves of White and Black would be given as 3 
B-B4, because only the king^s bishop and only the Queen*s bishop’s 
fourth square can be intended. 

The French names for the pieces are King, Roi; Queen, Dame; 
Rook, Tour; Knight, CavaUer; Pawn, Pion; for Bishop the French 
substitute Fou, a jester. Chess is Les £:chfcs. 

The German notation employs the alphabetical characters a, 
6, c, d, e, /, g and /i, proceeding from left to right, and the nu- 
merals I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8, running u{)wards, these being 
always calculated from the white side of the board (see diagram 
2). Thus the White Queen’s Rook’s square is ai, the White Queen’s 
square is di; the Black Queen’s square, d8; the White King's 
square, ei; the Black King’s square, c8, and so with the other 
pieces and squares. The German names of the pieces are ns fol- 
low: King, Kbnig; Queen, Dame; Rook, Turm; Bishop, Ldufer; 
Knight, Springer; Pawn, Bauer, C!hess is Schach. 

The initials only of the pieces are given, the pawns (Bauern) 
being understood. The Germans use the following signs in their 
notation, viz.: for “check” (t); “checkmate” (t); “takes” (:); 
“castles on king’s side” (0-0) ; “castles on queen’s side” (0-0-0) ; 
for “best move” a note of admiration (!); for “weak move” a 
note of interrogation (?). The opening moves just given in the 
English will now be given in the German notation : 


White. 

1. 02—04 

2. Sgi-f3 

3. L fi — C4 

4. C2-C3 

5. d2— d4 

6. C 3 -d 4 : 


Black. 

1. C7-0S 

2. S bS— c6 

3. Lf«-c5 

4. S g8“f^)! 

5. e5-d4: 

6. L t'S — b4t 


In both notations the moves are often given in a tabular form, 
thus: 

I. - I. , the moves above the line being 

P-'K4 C7“es 

White’s and below the line Black’s. 

In the German notation the moves are sometimes still further 
abbreviated, c.^., the moves given above could also be given thus: 


White. 


Black. 


1. 04 

2. Sf3 

3. Lc4 


4- C3 

5 - d 4 
6. cd: 


1. es 

2. Sc6 
3 - i -^‘5 
4 . Sf61 
S- wJ: 

6 . Lb 4 t 


THE OPENINGS 

In a short article it is impossible to give even an attempt at an 
adequate description of the various openings, for on almost every 
one of them a book might be written. We give below a necessarily 
very brief rhumS of the most important openings. For further 
details the student is recommended to refer to a text -book. 

White usually opens with i. P-K4 or i. P-Q4. To i. P-K4, 
Black has a choice of .several rephes, those most in favour at the 
present moment being P-QB4 (the Sicilian Defence), P-K3 (the 
French Defence) or P-K4. The student, as Black, is recom- 
mended to play I . . . P-K4 and stand up to whatever attack 
his opponent may have prepared for him. Fighting on ground 
chosen by his opponent he will lose games — ^but gain in experience. 
After I. P-K4, P-K4, White has a choice of continuations, viz., 
2. P-Q4, 2. P-KB4, 2. Kt-QB3 or 2. Kt-KB3, the last being the 
most popular. To this move (2. Kt-KB3) Black has several re- 
plies, viz., 2 . . . P-Q3 (Philidor’s Defence), 2 . . . Kt-KB3 
(Petroff’s Defence) or 2 . . . Kt-QB3. Philidor’s Defence gives 
Black a cramped game, for his pawn at Q3 obstructs the action 
of his King’s Bishop. Petroff’s Defence is quite playable but we 
reconunend the student to play 2 . . . Kt-^B3 — and face the 
music! To that move White has several replies and by defending 
the various attacks that White can institute Black will learn more 
by pla^ng a pet defence with which he is familiar. After 
a . . . Kt*-QB3, White can play cither 3. P-Q4 (the Scotch 
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Game), 3. P-B3 (Ponziani’s Opening — ^not to be recommended), 
3. B-B4 (the Giuoco Piano — ^recommended to the student) or 
3. B-Kt5 (the Ruy Lopez). To 3. B-B4 Black has two good re- 
plies — 3 . . . B-B4 or 3 . . . Kt-B3. 3. B-Kts is undoubtedly 
the strongest move for White. The beginner is not, however, 
recommended to adopt it. The resulting play is full of delicate 
finesse, having for its object the accumulation of minute advan- 
tages, and is not in the bold, attacking, open style that the young 
player should adopt in order to develop his imagination. The 
usual defences are 3 . . . P-QR3, 3 . . . Kt-B3 or 3 . . . P-Q3. 

I. P-Q4, although very possibly the strongest opening move 
for White, is emphatically not to be recommended to the young 
player — ^in fact, we strongly advise him to play chess for several 
years before experimenting with that opening. The play arising 
from it is extremely difficult, delicate manoeuvring for slight ad- 
vantages being the chief theme. It has been described as ‘‘clas- 
sical music.” The student adopting this opening at the beginning 
of his chess career will never go far. The profound character of 
the play will be entirely beyond his comprehension. He must 
learn to walk before he can run. After i. P-Q4, the opening 
divides into several branches, according to Black’s reply. If 

1 . . . P-Q4, then 2. P-QB4 to which Black may reply either 

2 . . . PXP» 2 . . . P-QB3 or 2 . . . P-K3 (probably best). 
If I . . . Kt-KB3 (much in favour at the moment) then 2. 
P-QB4 and again Black has a choice of replies. 2 . . . P-K4 is 
not to be recommended for, after 3. PXP» Kt~Kts; 4. P-K4, 
KtXKP; 5. P-B4, White commands more of the board than his 
opponent. 2 . . . P-KKt3 is quite playable and leads to a very 
interesting game. Very popular a few years ago, it is now out 
of favour, the continuation preferred being 2 . . . P-K3 fol- 
lowed, if 3. Kt--QB3, by 3 . . . B-Kt5 (pinning the Knight and 
preventing White from obtaining an imposing position in the 
centre by 4. P-K4), or, if 3. Kt-KB3, by either 3 . . . P-^Kt3 
or 3 . . . B-Kt5 ch. 

Openings less frequently adopted are i. P-QB4 (the English 
Opening), i. Kt-KB3 followed by 2. P-<3B4 and later on P-KKt3 
(R^ti’s Opening) and 1. P-KB4 (Bird’s Opening). The first two 
frequently turn by transposition of moves into variations arising 
from I. P-Q4. Bird’s Opening is not to be recommended for the 
move I. P-KB4 weakens the position of White’s King. Black 
has a solid reply in i . . . P-Q4 or an attacking one in i . . . 
P«K4, followed, if 2. PXP, by 2 . . . P-Q3; 3. PXP, BXP, giv- 
ing up the pawn for an advantage in development. 

ILLUSTRATIVE GAMES 

The following is a selection of noteworthy games played by 
great masters: 

Ruy Lopez 



Black. 



Black. 

White. 

Dus- 


White. 

Dus- 

Capablanca. 

Chotimirski. 

Capablanca. 

Chotimirski. 

I. P-K4 

P-K4 

24. 

RXR 

RXR 

2. Kt-KBs 

Kt-QB 3 

25. 

P-Ks (d) 

P-Kt 3 

3. B~Kts 

P-QR3 

26. 

P-K6 

R— B sq (e) 

4. B— R4 

Kt-B 3 

27 - 

Kt-Kt3 

Q-Kta(/) 

5. Castles 

B-K2 

28. 

Kt-Bs 

PXP (g) 

6. R— K sq 

P-QKt4 

29. 

PXP 

Q-Ba (A) 

7. B-Kt 3 

P-Q 3 

30 - 

Q-B6 

Q-Q sq (») 

8. P-B3 

Kt-QR 4 

31. 

KtXB ch 

QXKt 

9. B— B2 

P-B4 

32. 

BXQKt P 

Kt-B6 

10. P— Q4 

11. QKt— Q2 

12. Kt— B sq 

Kt-B 3 

33 ‘ 

34 - 

Q-Q? 

BXQ 


BPXP 

35 . 

P-K7 

K-Ba 

13. PXP 

B-Kts 

3 fi. 

R— K sq 

R— K sq 

14. P-Qs 

Kt-Qs 

37 « 

BXRch 

KXB 

IS. B-Q 3 

Cattles 

38. 

R-K6 

P-Q 4 

(KR) (a) 

30 . 

K— B sq 

Kt-Kt 4 

16. B-K3 

OR— B sq 

4 C 

K-Ka 

Kt-Ba 

17. BXKt 

PXB 

41. 

R-Ks 

Kt-R 3 

18. P-QR4 

Q-Kt 3 

42. 

P-Kts 

Kt-Ktj 

19. PXP 

PXP 

43 * 

P-Kt6 

P— Q6 cn 

20. P— R3 

BXKt (6) 

44. 

K-Qa 

K-Qa 

21. QXB 

Kt-Qj 

45 . 

P queens ch 

K-Q 3 

22, KR— B sq 

Kt-B 4 

46. Q-K7 ch 

K-B3 

23 * P~QKt4 

Kt-Rs(c) 

47. 

QXKt 

Resigns (j) 


(a) Up to this point Black has played very well but now he should 
have played Kt-R4 in order, if po^ki, to obtain conunand of his 


opponent’s ^B4, e.g., 15 . . . Kt-R4; 16. B-K3, BxKt; 17. PxB, 
Kt-Bs; 18* R-B sq, Q-<J sq; 19. Bx(^t, PxB; 20. Kt-Kt3, P-Kt3, 
followed by playing his Bishop via B3 to K4. (b) This exchange 
leaves Black with a weak square at his RB4. (c) If 23 . . . KtxB, 
then 24. QxKt, followed, if 24 . . . R-B6, by 25. RxR, PxR; 
26. R-R3 and the weakness of Black’s pawns would have cost him 
the game, (d) Threatening Q-B5. (e) If 26 . . . PxP, then 27. 
Q-Kt4. (/) Again, if PxP, then Q-K4 with a strong attack, (g) If 
28 . . . PxKt, then 29. QxP and mate in two more moves. Black’s 
best move was K-R sq, though White, after 29. Q-K4, would have 
had a great advantage, (h) If 29 . . . QxQ, then 30. KtxB ch, 
winning a piece. (1) Still the Queen cannot be taken. (;) Black might 
have resigned much earlier. This game was played at St. Petersburg 
(Leningrad) in 1913. 


(Jueen’s Pawn Opening 



White. 

Black. 

White. 

Black. 

Dr. Lasker. 

Alekhin. 

Dr. Lasker. 

Alekhin. 

1. 



10. QR— B sq 

KR-Qsq 

2. 

P-QB4 

P-K4 (0) 

20. R— Ba 

P-Bs 

3. 

QPXP 

P-Qs 

21. PXP 

BXP 

4. 

Kt-KB 3 

Kt-QB 3 

22. R — 0 sq 

Kt-B 4 

5. 


B-Kts 

23. B-QB sq 

Kt-K6 (g) 

6. 

QKt-Oa 

Q-Ka 

24. R-Bs 

Q-B3 (h) 

7. 

P-R3 

BXKt 

as. Q-K4 (»•) 

KtXR (i) 

8. KtXB 

Castles 

26. BXB 

Kt-B6 ik) 

0 . 

Q-Q 3 

P-KR3 (i) 

27. BXR 

QXB (/) 

10. 

P-KKt 3 

P-KKt3 

28. Q-Ks 

Q-Kt 3 

11. 

B-Kt2 

B-Kta 

29. Q-K7 

Q-Q 3 

12. 

Castles 

KtXP 

30. R-Ks 

P-Q6 

13. 

KtXKt 

BXKt (c) 

31. PXP 

QXQP 

14. 

P-QK4 

P-KB4 

3a. R-K3 

Q-Q8 ch (m) 

15. 

P-Bs 

Q-Kj (d) 

33. K-Ra 

Kt-Kt4 

16. 

P-B6 

Kt-lta (e) 

34. R-K6 

KtXP 

17. 

18. 

PXPeh 
B-Kt2 (/) 

K-Kt sq 
R-Q 3 

3S. R-KB6 

Resigns (n) 


(a) A risky move but giving Black chaiil!es of counter-attack. 
Either P-K3 or P--QB3 is safer, (b) If 9 . . . KtXP, then 10. 
Q-Bs ch, Kt-Q2 ; ii. KtXP, remaining a pawn ahead, (r) Black has 
certainly regained the pawn sacrificed on his second move but he has 
the inferior game. White’s King’s Bishop is very strongly posted, 
both for attack and defence, (d) If, to stop the further advance of 
the hostile (Jueen’s Bishop’s pawn. Black play P-B3, then P-Kts, 
opening up lines of attack on the King, (e) If 16 . . . PxP, then 
17. (J-R6 ch. (/) Preferable would have been B-Q2, to guard against 
the possibility of the further advance of Black’s King’s Bishop’s pawn. 
(g) Very clever for, if 24. PxKt, then 24 ... PxP and Black wins. 
(k) If 24 . . . KtxR, then 25. BxB and Black has two pieces en 
prise, (i) Having removed his Queen from the line of action of the 
hostile Rooks, White now threatens PxKt. (;) It would have been 
better to play KtxB. (k) Better would have been R (Q3)-Q2 but 
White’s pieces were so well posted that heVould still have had the 
better game. (/) White’s last move was extraordinarily fine. If now 
27 . . . KtXQ, then 28. BxP ch, KxP; 29. BxKt ch, K~B sq 
(if 29 . . . K-R3, then 30. R-Rs mate) ; 30. B-K5 ch. regaining the 
Queen and winning easily. If (instead of 27 . . . KtxQ) Black play 
27 . . . PxB, then 28. R-B8 ch, RxR; 29. PXR=Q ch, KxQ; 
30. Q-R8 ch, followed by 31. QxP, and White has a winning 
advantage, (m) If 32 . . . Q-Qs or Q7, then 33. RxKt. (n) For 
he has no reply to the threatened R-B8. This game was played in 
the great St. Petersburg tournament of 1914. Dr. Lasker was at that 
time champion of the world. 


Queen’s Pawn Opening 


White. 

Black. 


White. 

Black. 

Alekhin. 

Kussmann. 


Alekhin. 

Kussmann. 

I. P-Q4 

P-Q 4 

II. 

BXBch 

KtXB 

2. Kt-KB3 

Kt-KB 3 

12 . 

Castles 

PXP (b) 

3. P-B4 

P-K3 

13. 

KtXP 

R-Q sq (c) 

4. Kt-B3 

P-B4 

14. 

Kt-KBs 

Kt-K 4 

5 . BPXP 

KPXP 

15. 

Q-K2 

P-Kt 3 

6. B-Kts 

B-K3(a) 

16. 

Q— Kts ch 
KR-Ksq(e) 

Kt-Qa (<0 

7. BXKt 

QXB 

17. 

B-Kts (/) 

8. P-K4 

QPXP 

18. 

Kt-B6 ch 

K-Bsq 

9. B— Kts ch 

B-Qa 

19. 

KtXKt ch 

RXKt 

10. KtXP 

Q-QKt 3 

20. 

Q-Ks (g) 

Resigns 


(a) A mistake. B-K2, unpinning the Knight, should have been 
played. Now White obtains an advantage in development, (b) This 
again furthers White’s development. B-Ks should have been played, 
preparatory to Castles (KR). (c) If now 13 . . . B-K2, then 14* 
Kt-KBs. (d) If 16 . . . QxQ, then 17. Kt-B6 mate, (e) Threaten- 
ing Kt(K4)-Q6 or B6 mate. (/) If 17 . . . PxKt, then 18. Kt-Q6 
mate, or, if 17 . . . B-K2, then 18. Kt (K4)-^ ch, K-B sq; xg. 
RXB, QxQ; 20. RxP ch, K-Kt sq; 2x. Kt-R6 or K7 mate« (f) 
Threatening either QxR mate, Q~K8 mate or Q-Kt; mate. No 
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wonder that Black resignedl This game was one of ei^teen played 
simultaneously by Alekhin in the Newspaper Club at New York in 
Z924. 

FanNCH Detemcs: 



White. 

Black. 

White. 

Black. 


Bogoijubow. 

R^tl 

Bogoljubow. 

R£ti. 

I. 

P-K4 

P-K3 

23. R-Ba (/) 

Kt-K6 

2. 

P-Q4 

P-Q4 

24. R-K sq 

P-Bs 

3- 

Kt-QB3 

Kt-^B3 

25. P-QKt4 

B-R? 

4. 

P-Ks 

KKt-Qa 

26. R(K8q)-K2 

Kt-Q8 

5 . 

Q-Kt4 

Kt-Kts 

P-QB4 

27. R— B sq 

Kt-B6 

6 . 

PXP 

28. R(K2)-Ba 

Kt-Kt8 

7. 

Kt-KBs («) 

Kt-QB3 

29. B— Kta 

P-B6 

8 . 

Kt-Q6 ch (b) BXKt 

30. Kt-Kt3 (g) 

BXKt 

9. 

QXKtP 

BXP 

31. RPXB 

Kt-Q7 

10. 

KtXB 


32. R— K sq 

KR-Q sq 

11. 

QXQ 

KtXQ 

33. B-B 80 

P-Q6 

12. 


B-Qa 

Kt-^S 

34. PXP w 

RXP 

13- 

35* BXKt 

RXB 

14. 

Castles 

P-Bs (e) 

36. R— Rsq 

K-Ks 

15. 

BXKt 

PXB 

37. K-B sq 

RXRch 

16. 

KtXP 

P-QB4 (d) 

38. KXR 

P-B7 

17. 

Kt-Ka 

K-Ba 

39. R-QB sq 

K-Q4 

18. 

P-KB3 

Kt-Qa 

40. K-K3 

R-B6 ch 

19. 

20. 

P~QKt3 

B-R3 

P-K4 

QR— QB sq 

41. K— Qa 

42. P-:^ 

K-Qs 
R-Q6 ch (i) 

21. 

QR— Q sq 

P-Qs _ 

Resigns 


22. 

Kt-Bsq 

Kt-B4 (e) 




(a) Not 7. Kt-Q6 ch, BxKt; 8. QxKt P because of 8 . . . BxP 
and Black wins, (b) A premature attack which leaves White at a 
f^rcat disadvants^e. (c) Threatening to maintain his extra pawn by 
P-K4. (d) White has recovered his pawn but Black has an over- 
whelming advantage in position on account of his tremendously strong 
centre of pawns. It will be seen that White, although he struggles on 
for another thirty moves, is all the time fighting a losing battle, (e) 
The Knight now starts on a remarkable tour. (/) Slightly better 
would have been K R-K sq, as then the Knight could not immediately 
go to K6 because of the reply RxKt. (g) If 30. B-R sq, then 30 
. . . Kt-Q7 followed by BxP. (A) If 31. BxKt, then 31 • • • 
PXB; 32. RXQP, PXP; 33- BXR, RXR (threatening R-Q8) and 
White is helpless, (i) The simplest way — for, if 43 KxP, then 43 
. . . R-B6 ch; 44. K-^2, RxR; 45* KxR> K-K6 and Black's King 
cats up the King's side pawns. If 43 K-K2, then 43 . . . K-B6, 
threatening K-Kt7. This very instructive game was played in the 
Mahrisch-Ostrau tournament (1923). 

Queen's Pawn Opening 
Black. 

White. Dr. 

Dr. Tarraschu Tartakower. 

1. P-Q4 P-Q4 

2. P-QB4 P-K4 

3. QPXP P-Qs 

4. Kt-KB3 P-QB4 

5. P-K3 Kt-QB3 

6. PXP PXP 

7. B-Q3 (a) KKt-Ka 

8. QKt-Qa B-Kts 

9. (5— Kt3 Q— B2 

10. Castles Castles 

11. R-K sq Kt-Kt3 

12. P-KR3 B-K3 

13. B-K4 KKtXP 

14. KtXKt QXKt 

15. Kt*-B3 Q-QB4 

16. B-B4(W B-Q3 

17. BXKt PXB 

18. BXB RXB 

19. Kt— Ks KR— Qsq 

20. Q-R4 P-(J6 

21. P-QKt 4 Q~QS 


(e) Setting a trap. If now 7 • • • KtxPi then 8. Q-K2 (not 8. 
KtxKt because of 8 , , . Q-R4 ch), P-B3; 9. KtxKt, ch; 

10. K-Q aq, PxKt; zx. R-K sq, winning the King's pawn for, if zi 
• . . B-<}3 then X2. P-B4. (6) A very beautiful move for, if now 
x6 . . . BXBP, then 17. QxB, QxQ; x8. B-Bs ch, R-Q2; Z9. 
R~K8 ch, Kt-Q sq; 20. Kt-Ks and White wins. If (instead of z8 . . . 

Black play 18 . . . (>-K3, then 19. RxQ, PxR; 20. BxP 
ch, R-^2; 21. Kt-Ks, KtxKt; 22. BxKt followed by BxR ch 
and the capture of the (Queen’s pawn, (c) If 28 . . . K-B aq, then 
2Q. P-B6, threatening mate and so winning the Bishop, or, if 28 . . . 
K-R sq, then 29. P-B6, B-B sq; 30. P-B7 and White wins, (d) 
White’s final attack is well worth very careful study, (e) If 31 . . . 


White. 

Dr. Tarrasch. 

2. KtXQBP 

3. QXRch 

4. Q-Kts ch 

5. Q— B6ch 

6. P-Bs 

7. KR— Q sq 

8. Q— Kts ch 

9. Q—Rs ch 

0. P-Kts 

1. P-Kt6 

2. PXP ch 

3. P-B6 

4. P-B7 

5. P queens ch 

6. Q-B7 

7. QXB ch 

8. P-QR4 

9. Q-Kt4 

0. RXQ 

1. Q-Q sq 


Black. 

Dr. 

Tartakower. 

RXKt 

K— Kt sq 

K-Rsq 

K— Kt ^ 

P-Q7 

B-B4 

K-B2 (c) 

K-Kt sq (d) 

B-B7 

R~Q2 (e) 

K-Rsq(/) 

R-Q4 

B-B4 (i) 

BXQ 

R-QKt4 

KXP 

R-QB4 

QXR 

R-B8 ch 

Resigns (A) 
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PXP, then 3a. QXP ch, K-B sq (32 . . . K-R sq; 33. Q-R6 ch 
gives the same result) ; 33. (^B6 ch, K-Kt sq; 34 either R-Kt sq ch 
and mate in a few moves. If (instead of 31 . . . PxP) Black play 
31 . . . (J-Qa, then 32 RxP and wins. (/) If 32 . . . RxP, then 
33. QXP and wins, (g) If 34 . . . RxQ, then 35. P queens ch, 
KxP; 36. QxB. (A) This game, from the Berlin tournament (1920), 
is one of the prettiest ever played. 

Queen's Pawn Opening 

White. Black. White. Black. 

Gilg. Niemzowitsch. Gilg. Niemzowitsch. 

1. P-Q4 P-KB4 (a) 14. PXP Q-R4 

2. P-KKt3 P-(33 is. Kt-Bsq B-.QB4 (e) 

3. B-Kt2 Kt-^B3 16. B-K3 BXB 

4. P-QB3 (b) Kt-B3 17. KtXB B-Q2 

5. Kt-KR3 P-K4 Q-Q4 QR-K8q(/) 

6. CasUcs P-KR3 (c) IQ. Kt-B sq (g) P-KKt4 

7. P— B3 P—Q4 20. Kt— Ktsn Kt— Ks (A) 

8. K-R sq B-Q3 21. Kt-R3 (i) Kt (Kts)-B3 

9. PXP KtXP 22. BXKtO) KtXB 

10. Kt— Q2 (d) Castles 23. Kt— Kt sq (A) Kt— B7 ch 

11. P-K4 BPXP 24. K-Kt 2 B-R6ch 

12. PXP QKt-Kts Resigns (/) 

13. R— K sq (J— K sq 


(a) The Dutch defence. It is risky but gives chances of counter- 
attack. (6) Unnecessary, as the Queen's pawn was not attacked. 
Better would have been Kt-QB3 in order to play P-K4. (c) Leaving 
the hostile King's Knight without a move, (d) If 10. P~KB4, then 
10 . . . Kt-B2; II. BxP, KtxB; 12. QxKt, Castles, and White, 
although a Pawn ahead, has a bad game as his King's position is 
weak and he has no good posts at which to place his pieces, (e) 
Threatening QxKt, eg., 16 . . . QxKt; 17. BxQ, Kt-By ch; 18. 
K-Kt sq (if 18. K-Kt2, then 18 . . . BxB ch), KtxQ ch, and 
wins. (/) 18 ... KtxKt looks tempting as White's Knight at R3 
is then twice attacked. White, however, before recapturing at K3, 
plays Kt-B4, attacking the Queen, (g) A mistake. White should 
have endeavoured to break the hostile attack by exchanging pieces. 
The correct continuation was 19. KtxKt, KtxKt; 20. K-ltt sq. 
(A) Very neat, threatening 21 . . . either Kt-B7 di; 22. QxKt, 
KtxQ mate. (1) If, instead, 21. R-K2, Black wins by a pretty 
sacrifice of his Queen, e.g., 21 . . . QXP ch; 22. KtxQ, fCtXP 
mate. (;) If, instead. White, to save his Knight at R3 (which is 
attacked) play 22. Kt-Kt sq, then 22 . . . Kt-B7 ch; 23. QxKt, 
Kt-Kts; 24. (J-Q4, Kt-B7 ch, winning the Queen. (A) If 23. RxKt, 
then 23 . . . (J-B6 ch. (/) For, if 25 KtxB, then 25 . . . (}-B6 
ch; 26. K-Kt sq, (^R8 mate. Played in the Semmering tourna- 
ment (1926). 

Falkbeee Countee-Gambit 

White. Black. White. Black. 

Spielmann. Dr. Tarrasch. Spielmann. Dr. Tarrasch. 

1. P-K4 P-K4 IS. KtXB KtxKt 

2. P-KB4 P-Q4 (a) 16. PXP Q-R5 ch 

3. KPXP P-Ks 17. K-B sq (g) R-KU sq 

4. P-Q3 Kt-KB3 18. K-Kt sq Q-Qs ch 

5. PXP KtXKP 19. B-K3 (A) QXKP 

6. Kt-KB3 B-QB4 20. R-K sq Kt-Q2 

7. Q-K2 B-B4 W 21. Q-B4 K-R sq 

8. P-KKt4 (c) Castles (d) 22. g-K4 QR-K sq 

9. PXB R-Ksq 23. B-Q4 Q-B5 

10. B— Kt2 (e) Kt— B7 24. R— K2 Kt— B3 

11. Kt-Ks KtXR 25. BXKt PXB 

12. BXKt Kt-()2 (/) 26. P-KR3 R-Kt sq ch 

13. Kt— QB3 P— KB3 Resigns (i) 

14. Kt-K4 PXKt 


(a) White's last move has slightly weakened his King's side and 
Black immediately attacks, (b) B-B7 ch is disadvantageous to Black, 
e.g., 7 . • • B-B7 ch; 8. K-Q sq, QxP ch; 9. KKt-Q2, P-KB4; 10. 
Kt-B3. Q-Qs; II. KtxKt, PxKt; 12. P-B3, ^K6; 13. Q-RS ch, 
and Whit^ has the attack, (c) This move was for many years con- 
sidered to refute Black's last move until Dr. Tarrasch succeeded 
in this game in upsetting that opinion, (d) This is Dr. Tarrasch 's 
ingenious innovation. He gives up a piece for an overwhelm- 
ing attack, (e) If 10. Ktr-K5, then 10 . . . Q-R5 ch, or, if 10. (>-Kt2, 
then 10 . . . QxP; ii. B-K2, KtrQBs; 12. Kt-B3, QxBP and 
Black has a fine game. (/) Not P-KB3 at once, e.g,, la . . . P-KB3; 
13. P-Q6» PxP (if 13 . . . PxKt, then 14. (^B4 ch, followed by 
<JXB); 14. B-Qs ch, K-B sq; 15. Q-RS* (g) II i7. K-Q sq, 
then 17 . • . Q-Qs ch, followed by QxKP. (A) If 29. Q-K3, then 
19 . . . Q-Q8 ch. (i) For, if 27. IC-R sq, then 27 . . . <^KB8 ch; 
if 27. B-Kta, then 27 . . . RxR; or, if 27. R-Kta, then 27 . . . 
RxR ch; 28. KxR, QxB ch. For this game, played in the Mkhrisch- 
Ostnu tournament (1923), Dr. Tarrasch was awarded a brilliancy 
prise. Apert from its brilUancy, it is of great value theoretically. 
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End Games.— k game of chess consists of three branches — ^the 
opening, the middle and the end game. The openings have been 
analysed and are to be acquired by the study of the books on the 
subject. The middle game can only be acquired practically. The 
combinations being inexhaustible in their variety, individual in- 
genuity has its full scope. Those endowed with a fertile imagina- 
tion will evolve plans and combinations leading to favourable 
issues. The less endowed player, however, is not left quite de- 
fenceless; he has necessarily to adopt a different system, namely, 
to try to find a weak point in the arrangement of his opponent’s 
forces and concentrate his attack on that weak spot. As a mat- 
ter of fact, in a contest between players of equal strength, find- 
ing the weak point in the opponent’s armour is the only possible 
plan, and this may be said to be the fundamental principle of the 
modem school. In the good old days the battles were mostly 
fought in the neighbourhood of the king, each side striving for a 
checkmate. Nowadays the battle may be fought anywhere. It 
is quite immaterial where the advantage is gained, be it ever so 
slight. Correct continuation will necessarily increase it, and the 
opponent may be compelled to surrender in the end game without 
being checkmated, or a position may be reached when the enemies, 
in consequence of the prolonged fight, are so reduced that the 
kings themselves have to take the field — ^the end game. The end 
game, therefore, requires a special study. It has its sp)ecial laws 
and the value of the pieces undergoes a considerable change. 
The kings leave their passive role and become attacking forces. 
The pawns increase in value, whilst that of the pieces may di- 
minish in certain cases. Two knights, for instance, without 
pawns, become valueless, as no checkmate can be effected with 
them, if the opponent play correctly. In the majority of cases the 
players must be guided by general principles, as the standard ex- 
amples do not meet all cases. 

HISTORY OF CHESS 

The origin of chess is lost in obscurity. Its invention has been 
variously ascribed to the Greeks, Romans, Babylonians, Scythians, 
Egyptians, Jews, Persians, Chinese, Hindus, Arabians, Arauca- 
nians, Castilians, Irish and Welsh. Some have endeavoured to fix 
upon particular individuals as the originators of the game; 
amongst others upon Japheth, Shem, King Solomon, the wife of 
Ravan, king of Ceylon, the philosopher Xerxes, the Greek chief- 
tain Palamedes, Hermes, Aristotle, the brothers Lydo and Ty- 
rrhene, Semiramis, Zenobia, Attains (d. c. 200 b . c .), the man- 
darin Hansing, the Brahman Sissa and Shatrenscha, stated to be 
a celebrated Persian astronomer. Many of these ascriptions are 
fabulous, others rest upon little authority, and some of them pro- 
ceed from easily traceable errors, as where the Roman games of 
Ludns Latrunculorum and Ludus Calculorum, the Welsh recrea- 
tion of Tawlbwrdd (throw-board) and the ancient Irish pastime 
of Fithcheall are assumed to be identical with chess; so far as 
the Romans and Welsh are concerned, the contrary can be proved, 
while from what little is known of the Irish game it appears not 
to have been a sedentary game at all. Mr. N. Bland, M.R.A.S., 
in his Persian Chess (London, 1850), endeavoured to prove that 
the Persians were the inventors of chess, and maintained that the 
game, born in Persia, found a home in India, whence after a series 
of ages it was brought back to its birthplace. The view, how- 
ever, which has obtained the most credence, is that which at- 
tributes the origin of chess to the Hindus. Dr. Thomas Hyde of 
Oxford, writing in 1694 {De Ludis Orientalibus) , seems to have 
been the first to propound this theory, but he appears to have 
been ignorant of the game itself, and the Sanskrit records were 
not accessible in his time. About 1783-89 Sir William Jones, in 
an essay published in the 2nd vol. of Asiatic Researches^ argued 
that Hindustan was the cradle of chess, the game having been 
known there from time immemorial by the name of chaturanga, 
that is, the four angaSy or members of an army, which are said 
in the Amarakosha to be elephants, horses, chariots and foot- 
soldiers. As applicable to real armies, the term chaturanga is 
frequently used by the epic poets of India. Sir William Jones’s 
essay is substantially a translation of the Bhawishya Purana, in 
which is given a description of a four-handed game of chess 


played with dice. A pundit named Rhadhakant informed him that 
this was mentioned in the oldest law books, and also that it was 
invented by the wife of Ravan, king of Lanka (Ceylon), in the 
second age of the world in order to amuse that monarch while 
Rama was besieging his metropolis. This account claims for chess 
an existence of 4,000 or 5,000 years. Sir William, however, 
grounds his opinions as to the Hindu origin of chess upon the testi- 
mony of the Persians and not upon the above manuscript, while 
he considers the game described therein to be more modem than 
the Persian game. Though sure that the latter came from India 
and was invented there, he admits that he could not find any 
account of it in the classical writings of the Brahmans. He lays 
it down that chess, under the Sanskrit name chaturangOy was ex- 
ported from India into Persia in the 6th century of our era; that 
by a natural corruption the old Persians changed the name into 
chatrangy but when their country was soon afterwards taken pos- 
session of by the Arabs, who had neither the initial nor final let- 
ter of the word in their alphabet, they altered it further into 
shatranjy which name found its way presently into modern Per- 
sian and ultimately into the dialects of India. 

Van der Linde, in his exhaustive work, Geschichte und Litter- 
atur des Schachspiels (1874), has much to say of the origin- 
theories, nearly all of which he treats as so many myths. He 
agrees with those who consider that the Persians received the 
game from the Hindus. The outcome of his studies appears to 
be that chess certainly existed in Hindustan in the 8th century, 
and that probably that country is the land of its birth. He in- 
clines to the idea that the game originated among the Buddhists, 
whose religion was prevalent in India from the 3rd to the 9th 
century. According to their ideas, war and the slaying of one’s 
fellow-men, for any purposes whatever, is criminal, and the pun- 
ishment of the warrior in the next world will be much worse than 
that of the simple murderer; hence chess was invented as a sub- 
stitute for war. Van der Linde is in agreement with Sir William 
Jones in taking the view that the four-handed game of the orig- 
inal manuscript is a comparatively modern adaptation of the 
Hindu chess, and he altogether denies that there is any proof that 
any form of the game has the antiquity attributed to it. 

H. J. R. Murray, in his monumental work A History of Chess 
(see bibliography), comes to the conclusion that chess is a 
descendant of an Indian game played in the 7th century. 

Altogether, therefore, we find the best authorities agreeing that 
chess existed in India before it is known to have been played any- 
where else. In this supposition they are strengthened by the names 
of the game and of some of the pieces. Shatranjy as Forbes has 
pointed out, is a foreign word among the Persians and Arabians, 
whereas its natural derivation from the term chaturanga is ob- 
vious. Again al~fil, the Arabic name of the bishop, means the 
elephant, otherwise alephhind, the Indian ox. Our earliest au- 
thority on chess is Masudi, an Arabic author who wrote about 
A.D. 950. According to him, shatranj had existed long before his 
time; and though he may speak not only for his own generation 
but for a couple of centuries before, that will give to chess an 
existence of over 1,000 years. 

Early and Mediaeval Times.— The dimness which shrouds 
the origin of chess naturally obscures also its early history. We 
have seen that chess crossed over from India into Persia, and 
became known in the latter country by the name of shatranj. 
Some have understood that word to mean “the play of the king”; 
but undoubtedly Sir William Jones’s derivation carries with it the 
most plausibility. How and when the game was introduced into 
Persia we have no means of knowing. The Persian poet Firdusi, 
in his historical poem, the Shahnama, gives an account of the in- 
troduction of shatranj into Persia in the reign of Chosroes I. 
Anushirwan, to whom came ambassadors from the sovereign of 
Hind (India), with a chess-board and men asking him to solve 
the secrets of the game, if he could, or pay tribute. The king 
asked for seven days’ grace, during which time the wise men 
vainly tried to discover the secret. Finally, the king’s minister 
took the pieces home and discovered the secret in a day and a 
night. He then journeyed to India with a game of his own in- 
vention, nard, which the Indians were unable to reconstmet 
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Other Persian and Arabian writers state that shatranj came into 
Persia from India and there appears to be a consensus of opinion 
that may be considered to settle the question. Thus we have the 
game passing from the Hindus to the Persians and thence to the 
Arabians, after the capture of Persia by the caliphs in the 7th 
century, and from them, directly or indirectly, to various parts 
of £urop)e, at a time which cannot be definitely fixed, but either 
in or before the loth century. That the source of the European 
game is Arabic is clear enough, not merely from the words “check” 
and “mate,” which are evidently from Shah mat (“the king is 
dead”), but also from the names of some of the pieces. There 
are various chess legends having reference to the 7th and 8th 
centuries, but these may be neglected as historically useless; and 
equally useless appear the many oriental and occidental romances 
which revolve around those two great central figures, Harun al- 
Rashid and Charlemagne. There is no proof that either of them 
knew anything of chess or, so far as the latter is concerned, that 
it had been introduced into Europe in his time. True, there is an 
account given in Gustavus Selenus, taken from various old chron- 
icles, as to the son of Prince Okar or Otkar of Bavaria having 
been killed by a blow on the temple, struck by a son of Pippin 
after a game of chess; and there is another well-known tradition 
as to the magnificent chess-board and set of men said to have 
been sent over as a present by the empress Irene to Charlemagne. 
But both tales are not less mythical than the romance which re- 
lates how the great Frankish monarch lost his kingdom over a 
game of chess to Guerin de Montglave; for van der Linde shows 
that there was no Bavarian prince of the name of Okar or Otkar 
at the period alluded to, and as ruthlessly shatters the tradition 
about Irene’s chess-men. With respect to Harun al-Rashid, among 
the various stories told which connect him with chess there is one 
that at first sight may seem entitled to some degree of credit. In 
the annals of the Moslems by Abulfeda (Abu’l Fida) there is 
given a copy of a letter stated to be “From Nicephorus, emperor 
of the Romans, to Harun, sovereign of the Arabs,” which (using 
Professor Forbes’s translation), after the usual compliments, runs 
thus: “The empress (Irene) into whose place I have succeeded, 
looked upon you as a Rukh and herself as a mere Pawn; therefore 
she submitted to pay you a tribute more than the double of which 
she ought to have exacted from you. All this has been owing to 
female weakness and timidity. Now, however, I insist that you, 
immediately on reading this letter, repay to me all the sums of 
money you ever received from her. If you hesitate, the sword 
shall settle our accounts.” Harun’s reply, written on the back of 
the Byzantine emperor’s letter, was terse and to the point. “In 
the name of God the merciful and gracious. From Harun, the 
commander of the faithful, to the Roman dog Nicephorus. I have 
read thine epistle, thou son of an infidel mother; my answer to 
it thou shalt see, not hear.” Harun was as good as his word, for 
he marched immediately as far as Heraclea, devastating the Ro- 
man territories with fire and sword, and soon comj)elled Niceph- 
orus to sue for peace. Now the points which give authority to 
this narrative and the alleged correspondence are that the rela- 
tions which they assume between Irene and Nicephorus on the 
one hand and the warlike caliph on the other are confirmed by 
the history of those times, while, also, the straightforward brevity 
of Harun’s reply commends itself as what one might expect from 
his soldier-like character. Still, the fact must be remembered that 
.\bulfeda lived about five centuries after the time to which he 
refers. Perhaps we may assume that it is not improbable that 
the correspondence is genuine ; but that the words rukh and pawn 
may have been substituted for other terms of comparison orig- 
inally used. 

As to how chess was introduced into western and central Eu- 
rope nothing is really known. The Spaniards very likely received 
it from their Moslem conquerors, the Italians not improbably 
from the Byzantines, and in either case it would pass northwards 
to France, going on thence to Scandinavia and England. Some 
say that chess was introduced into Europe at the time of the 
Crusades, the theory being that the Christian warriors learned to 
play it at Constantinople. This is negatived by a curious epistle 
of St. Peter Damian, cardinal bishop of Osda, to Pope Alexander 
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II. written about a.d. 1061, which, assuming its authenticity, 
shows that chess was known in Italy before the date of the first 
crusade. The cardinal, as it seems, had imp)osed a penance upon 
a bishop whom he had found diverting himself at chess; and in 
his letter to the pope he repeats the language he had held to the 
erring prelate, viz., “Was it right, I say, and consistent with thy 
duty, to sport away thy evenings amidst the vanity of chess, and 
defile the hand which offers up the body of the Lord, and the 
tongue that mediates between God and man, with the pollution 
of a sacrilegious game?” Among those who took an unfavour- 
able view of the game may be mentioned John Huss, who, when 
in prison, deplored his having played at chess, whereby he had lost 
time and run the risk of being subject to violent passions. Among 
authentic records of the game may be quoted the Akxiad of the 
princess Anna Comnena, in which she relates how her father, the 
emperor Alexius, used to divert his mind from the cares of State 
by playing at chess with his relatives. This emperor died in ii 18. 

Concerning chess in England there is the usual confusion be- 
tween legend and truth. Snorre Slurleson relates that as Canute 
was playing at chess with Earl Ulf, a quarrel arose, which re- 
sulted in the upsetting of the board by the latter, with the further 
consequence of his being murdered in church a few days after- 
wards by Canute s orders. Carlyle, in The Early Kings b/ Nor- 
way y repeats this tale, but van der Linde treats it as a myth. The 
Ramsey Chronicle relates how Bishop Utheric, coming to Canute 
at night upon urgent business, found the monarch and his cour- 
tiers amusing themselves at dice and chess. There is nothing in- 
trinsically improbable in this last narrative; but Canute died about 
1035, and the date, therefore, is suspiciously early. Moreover, 
allowance must be made for the ease with which chroniclers 
described other games as chess. 

As regards the individual pieces, the king seems to have had the 
same move as at present; but it is said he could formerly be cap- 
tured. His “castling” privilege is a European invention; but he 
formerly leaped two and even three squares, and also to his 
Kt2. Castling dates no farther back than the first half of the 
1 6th century. The queen has suffered curious changes in name, 
sex and power. In shatranj the piece was called jarz or firz (also 
farzan, jarzin and farzi), signifying a “counsellor,” “minister” or 
“general.” This was latinized into jarzia or jercia. The French 
slightly altered the latter form into fiercey fiergCy and, as some 
say, viergCy which, if true, might explain its becoming a female. 
Another and much more probable account has it that whereas 
formerly a pawn on reaching an eighth square became a /arzm, 
and not any other piece, which promotion was of the same kind 
as at draughts (in French, dames) y so she became a dame or 
queen as in the latter game, and thence dama, donnoy etc. There 
are old Latin manuscripts in which the terms ferzia and regina 
are used indifferently. The queen formerly moved only one 
square diagonally and was consequently the weakest piece on 
the board. The immense power she now possesses seems to have 
been conferred upon her so late as about the middle of the 15th 
century. It will ^ noticed that under the old system the queens 
could never meet each other, for they operated on diagonals of 
different colours. The bishop’s scope of action was also very 
limited formerly; he could only move two squares diagonally, 
and had no power over the intermediate square, which he could 
leap over whether it was occupied or not. TTiis limitation of their 
powers prevailed in Europe until the 15th century. This piece, 
according to Forbes, was called among the Persians pily an ele- 
phant, but the Arabs, not having the letter p in their alphabet, 
wrote it )f/, or with their definite article whence alphilus, 
alfinus, alifiere, the latter being the word used by the Italians; 
while the French perhaps get their fol and fou from the same 
source. The pawns formerly could move only one square at start- 
ing; their powers in this respect were increased about the early 
part of the i6th century. It was customary for them on arriving 
at an eighth square to be exchanged only for a farzin (queen), and 
not any other piece; the rooks (so called from the Indian rukh 
and Persian rokh, meaning “a soldier”) and the knights appear to 
have always had the same powers as at present. As to the chess- 
boards, they were formerly uncoloured, and it is not until the 
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13th century that wc hear of chequered boards being used in 
Europe. 

Development in Play. — ^The change of shatranj into modem 
chess took place most probably first in France, and thence made 
its way into Spain early in the i sth century, where the new game 
was called Axedrez de la dama, being also adopted by the Italians 
under the name of scacci alia rabiosa. The time of the first impor- 
tant writer on modem chess, the Spaniard Ruy Lopez de Segura 
(1561), is also the period when the latest improvement, castling, 
was introduced, for his book (Libro de la invencion liberal y arte 
del juego del Axedrez), though treating of it as already in use, 
also gives the old mode of play, which allowed the king a leap 
of two or three squares. Shortly afterwards the old shatranj dis- 
appears altogether. Lopez was the first who merits the name of 
chess analyst. At this time flourished the flower of the Spanish 
and Italian schools of chess — the former represented by Lopez, 
Ccron, Santa Maria, Busnardo and Avalos; the latter by Gio- 
vanni Leonardo da Cutri (il Puttino) and Paolo Boi (il Syracu- 
sano). In the years 1562-75 both Italian masters visited Spain 
and defeated their Spanish antagonists. During the whole 17th 
century we find but one worthy to be mentioned, Giacchino Greco 
(il Calabrese). The middle of the 18th century inaugurates a new 
era in chess. The leading man of this time was Francois Andr6 
Danican Philidor. He was bom in 1726 and was trained by M. 
de Kermar, Sire de Ldgal, the star of the Caj 6 de la Rdgence in 
Paris, which was the centre of French chess until early in the 
20th century. In 1747 Philidor visited England, and defeated the 
Arabian player, Phillip Stamma, by eight games to one and one 
draw. In 1 749 he published his Analyse des dchecs, a book which 
went through more editions and was more translated than any 
other work upon the game. During more than half a century 
Philidor travelled much, but never went to Italy, the only coun- 
try where he could have found opponents of first-rate skill. Italy 
was represented in Philidor’s time by Ercole del Rio, Lolli and 
Ponziani. Their style was less sound than that of Philidor, but 
certainly a much finer and in principle a better one. As an analyst 
the Frenchman was in many points refuted by Ercole del Rio 
(“the anonymous Modenese”). Blindfold chess-play, already 
exhibited in the nth century by Arabian and Persian experts, 
was taken up afresh by Philidor, who played on many occasions 
three games simultaneously without sight of board or men. These 
exhibitions were given in London, at the Chess club in St. James’s 
street, and Philidor died in that city in 1795. As eminent players 
of this period must be mentioned Count Ph. J. van Zuylen van 
Nyevelt (1743-1826), and the German player J. Allgaier (1763- 
1823), after whom a well-known brilliant variation of the King’s 
Gambit is named. Philidor was succeeded by Alexandre Louis 
Honor6 Lebreton Deschapelles (1780-1847), who was also a 
famous whist player. The only player who is known to have 
fought Deschapelles not unsuccessfully on even terms is John 
Cochrane. He also lost a match (1821) to W. Lewis, to whom 
he conceded the odds of “pawn and move,” the Englishman win- 
ning one and drawing the two others. Deschapelles’ greatest 
pupil, and the strongest player France ever possessed, was Louis 
Charles Mahe de la Bourdonnais, who was born in 1797 and died 
in 1840. His most memorable achievement was his contest with 
the English champion, Alexander Macdonnell, the French player 
winning in the proportion of three to two. 

The. English school of chess began about the beginning of the 
19th century, and Sarratt was its first leader. He flourished from 
1808 to 1821, and was followed by his great pupil, W. Lewis, who 
will be principally remembered for his writings. His literary career 
belongs to the period from 1818 to 1848 and be died in 1869. A. 
Macdonnell (1798-1835) has been already mentioned. To the 
same period belong also Captain Evans, the inventor of the cele- 
brated “Evans Gambit” (1828), who died at a very advanced 
age in 1873; Perigal, who participated in the correspondence 
matches against Edinburgh and Paris; George Walker, for 30 
years chess editor of BeWs Life in London; and John Cochrane, 
who met every strong player from Deac^pelles downwards. In 
the same period Germany possessed but one good player, J. Mend- 
heim of Berlin. The fifth decade of the xgth century is marked 


by the fact that the leadership passed from the French school 
to the English. After the death of la Bourdonnais, Foumii de 
Saint- Amant became the leading player in France; he visited 
England in the early part of 1843, and successfully met the best 
English players, including Howard Staunton (g.i^.); but the lat- 
ter soon took his revenge, for in Nov. and Dec. 1843 a great 
match between Staunton and Saint-Amant took place in Paris, 
the English champion winning by ii games to six with four draws. 
During the succeeding eight years Staunton maintained his rep- 
utation by defeating Popert, Horwitz and Harrwitz. Staunton 
was defeated by Anderssen at the London tournament in 1851, 
and this concluded his match-playing career. 

In the ten years 1830-40 a new school arose in Berlin, the seven 
leaders of which have been called “The Pleiades.” These were 
Bledow (1795-1846), Bilguer (1815-1840), Hanstein (1810- 
1850), Mayet (1810-1868), Schorn (1802-1850), B. Horwitz (b. 
1809) and von Heydebrand und der Lasa, once German ambassa- 
dor at Copenhagen. As belonging to the same period must be 
mentioned the three Hungarian players, Grimm, Szen and J. 
Lowenthal. 

Among the great masters since the middle of the 19th century 
Paul Morphy (1837-1884), an American, has seldom been sur- 
passed as a chess player. His career was short but brilliant. Bom 
in New Orleans in 1837, he was taught chess by his father when 
only ten years of age, and in two years’ time became a strong 
player. When not quite 13 he played three games with Lowenthal 
and won two of them, the other being drawn. He was 20 years 
of age when he competed in the New York congress of 1857, 
where he won the first prize. In 1858 he visited England, and 
there defeated Boden, Medley, Mongredien, Owen, Bird and 
others. He also beat Lowenthal by nine games to three and two 
draws. In the same year he played a match at Paris with Harr- 
witz, winning by five to two and one drawn ; and later on he ob- 
tained a victory over Anderssen. On two or three occasions he 
played blindfold against eight strong players simultaneously, each 
time with great success. He returned to America in 1859 and con- 
tinued to play, but with decreasing interest in the game, until 
1866. He died in 1884. 

Wilhelm Steinitz (b. 1836) took the sixth prize at the London 
congress of 1862. He defeated Blackburne in a match by seven 
to one and two draws. In 1866 he beat Anderssen in a match 
by eight games to six. In 1868 he carried off the first prize in 
the British Chess Association handicap, and in 1872 in the Lon- 
don grand tourney, also defeating Zukertort in a match by seven 
games to one and four draws. In 1873 he carried off the first 
prize at the Vienna congress; and in 1876 he defeated Black- 
bume, winning seven games right off. In 1872-74, in conjunction 
with W. N. Potter, he conducted and won a telegraphic cor- 
respondence match for London against Vienna. In Philidor’s age 
it was considered almost incredible that he should be able to play 
three simultaneous games without seeing board or men, but Paul- 
sen, Blackburne and Zukertort often played ten or 12 such games, 
while as many as 28 and 29 were so played by Alekhin and R6ti, 
respectively, in 1925. 

In 1876 England was in the van of the world’s chess army. 
English-born players then were Boden, Bum, Macdonnell, Bird, 
Blackburne and Potter; while among naturalized English players 
were Lowenthal, Steinitz, Zukertort, who died in 1888, and Hor- 
witz. This illustrious contingent was reinforced in 1878 by Mason, 
an Irish- American, who came over for the Paris tournament; by 
Gunsberg, a Hungarian; and later by Teichmann, who also made 
England his home. English chess flourished under the leadership 
of these masters, the chief prizes in tournaments being consis- 
tently carried off by the English representatives. 

To gauge the progress made by the game since about 1875 it 
will suffice to give the following statistics. In London Simpson’s 
Divan was formerly the chief resort of chess players; the St, 
George’s Chess club was the principal chess club in the West 
End, and the City of London Chess club in the east. About 100 
or more clubs are now scattered all over the city. Formerly only 
the British Chess Association existed; after its dissolution the now 
defunct Counties’ Chess Association took its place, and this was 
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superseded by the re-establishment by Mr. Hoffer of the British 
Chess Association, which again fell into abeyance after having 
organized three international tournaments — ^London, 1886; Brad- 
ford, 1888; and Manchester, 1890— and four national tourna- 
ments. There were various reasons why the British Chess Asso- 
ciation ceased to exercise its functions, one being that minor as- 
sociations did not feel inclined to merge their identity in a central 
association. The London League was established, besides the 
Northern Counties' Chess Union, the Southern Counties' Chess 
Union, the Midland Counties' Union, and associations in most 
of the counties. All these associations are supported by the affil- 
iated chess clubs of the respective counties. Scotland (which has 
its own association), Wales and Ireland have also numerous clubs. 
These are now all affiliated to the British Chess Federation (9.V.). 

Tournaments 

The first modem International Chess Tournament held in Lon- 
don in 1851 was the forerunner of various similar contests, the 
most important from 1910 being given below: 

1910. Hamburg, i. Schlechter, .2. Duras, 3. Niemzowitsch. 
lOii, San Sebastian, i. Capablanca, 2. Rubinstein and Vidmar. 

1911. Carlsbad, i. Teichmann, 2. Rubinstein and Schlechter. 

1912. San Sebastian, i. Rubinstein, 2. Spielmann and Niemzowitsch. 
1912. Pistyan. i. Rubinstein, 2. Spielmann, 3. Marshall. 

1912. Breslau, i. Duras and Rubinstein, 3. Teichmann. 

1914. St. Petersburg. 1. Lasker, 2. Capablanca, 3. Alekhin. 

1914. Mannheim, i. Alekhin, 2. Vidmar, 3. Spielmann. This tourna- 
ment was broken off, owing to the outbreak of war. 

1916. New York. i. Capablanca, 2. Janowsky, 3. KosticK. 

J018. Berlin. 1. Vidmar, 2. Schlechter, 3. Mieses. 

1918. Berlin, i. Lasker, 2. Rubinstein, 3. Schlechter. 

1918. Kaschau. i. R^ti, 2. Vidmar, 3. Breyer and Schlechter. 

1018. New York. i. Capablanca, 2. Kostich, 3. Marshall. 

IQ20. Gothenburg, i. R^ti, 2. Rubinstein, 3. Bogoljubow. 

1920. Berlin, i. Breyer, 2. Bogoljubow and Tartakower. 

1921. Triberg. 1. Alekhin, 2. Bogoljubow, 3. Samisch and Selesniew. 

1921. Vienna, i. Samisch, 2. Euwe, 3. Breyer. 

1921. Budapest, i. Alekhin, 2. Griinfeld, 3. Kostich and Tartakower. 

1921. The Hague. 1. Alekhin, 2. Tartakower, 3. Rubinstein. 

1022. Pistyan. i. Bogoljubow, 2. Alekhin and Spielmann. 

IQ22. London, x. Capablanca, 2. Alekhin, 3. Vidmar. 

1922. Hastings, i. Alekhin, 2. Rubinstein, 3. Bogoljubow and Sir 
G. A. Thomas, Bt. 

1922. Teplitz-Schonau. i. R6ti and Spielmann, 3. Griinfeld and Tar- 
takower. 

1922. Vienna, i. Rubinstein, 2. Tartakower, 3. Wolf. 

1923. Carlsbad, i. Alekhin, Bogoljubow and Mar6czy. 

1923. M^risch- 0 .strau. i. Lasker, 2. R6ti, 3. Griinfeld. 

1Q24. New York. i. Lasker, 2. Capablanca, 3. Alekhin. 

1024. Meran. i. Griinfeld, 2. Spielmann, 3. Rubinstein. 

1925. Baden-Baden, i. Alekhin, 2. Rubinstein, 3. Samisch. 

1925. Marienbad. i. Rubinstein and Niemzowitsch, 3. Torre and 
Mar^all. 

1925. Breslau, i. Bogoljubow, 2. Niemzowitsch, 3. Wagner and 
Rubinstein. 

1925. Moscow. I. Bogoljubow, 2. Lasker, 3. Capablanca. 

1926. Semmering. i. Spielmann, 2. Alekhin, 3. Vidmar. 

1926. Dresden, i. Niemzowitsch, 2. Alekhin, 3. Rubinstein. 

1926. Budapest. 1. Griinfeld and Monticelli, 3. Kmoch, Rubinstein 
and Takics. 

1926. Hanover, i. Niemzowitsch, 2. Rubinstein, 3. Von Holzhausen. 
1926. Lake Hopatcong. i. Capablanca, 2. Kupchik, 3. Mardezy. 

1926. Berlin, i. Bogoljubow, 2. Rubinstein, 3. Ahues, Griinfeld and 
Spielmann. 

1926. Meran. x. Colic, 2. Spielmann, Canal and Pjraepi6rka. 

1927. New York. i. Capablanca, 2. Alekhin, 3. Niemzowitsch. 

1927. Berlin, i. Brinckxnann, 2. Bogoljubow, Niemzowitsch and Sam- 
isch. 

1927. Kecskemet, i. Alekhin, 2. L. Steiner and Niemzowitsch. 

1927. London, x. Niemzowitsch and Tartakower, 3. Marshall. 

1928. Berlin, i. Niemzowitsch, 2. Bogoljubow, 3. Tartakower. 

1928. Risaingen. x. Bogoljubow, 2. Capablanca, 3. Euwe and Rubin- 
stein. 

SCHOOLS OF PLAT 

Chess has developed various schools of play from time to time. 
The theory of the game, however, did ixot advance in proportion 
to the enormous strides in its popularity. Formerly the theory 
of play had been enriched by such enthusiasts as Dr. Max Laxige, 
Louis Paulsen, Professor Anderssen, Neumann, Dr. Suhle, Falk- 
beer, Klieseritzki, Howard Staunton, Dr. Zukertort, W. N. Potter 
and Steinitx. The most permanent influence on chess theory was 
exercised by SteiniU. In the days of Morphy and Anderssen 


players invariably strove for an attack on the king’s position at 
any cost. Steinitz, however, realized that such attacks were, gen- 
erally speaking, successful only against inferior opposition and 
came to the conclusion that the correct strategy was to strive to 
create weaknesses, however slight, in the hostile position, and by 
the accumulation of these weaknesses to obtain an opportunity 
for a decisive combination. This new method he not only preached 
but practised, and thus was founded the modern school. If to 
Steinitz credit must be given for founding this school, to other 
players credit must be given for combining the theory of minute 
advantages with the old method of rapid development adopted 
by Morphy and Anderssen. Steinitz preferred a slow development 
and the building-up of an unassailable (if cramped) position. 
Dr. Tarrasch, however, had no liking for cramped positions and 
so strove for rapid development (as Morphy), not to essay a 
violent and hazardous attack (as Morphy) but to use his rapid 
development and greater control of space to force his opponent 
to create those weaknesses which Steinitz had shown how to ex- 
ploit. This may be said to be the method of the modern school. 

In 1913, however, a young Russian master, A. Niemzowitsch, 
published .some articles assailing some of the cardinal points of 
the Tarrasch creed. Their importance was not sufficiently esti- 
mated at the time, for Niemzowitsch had already a reputation for 
a bizarre style of play, and the outbreak of war next year put 
an end to discussion of chess theories. But to Niemzowitsch must 
be given the credit (if credit it be) of founding what is now 
known as the hypermodern school. The teachings of this school, 
which has come into prominence since the World War, may be 
roughly summari.scd as follows: (i.) “The Golden Rule is that 
there is no Golden Rule" — ^in other words, the hypermoderns 
view generalizations with suspicion. As Richard Rcti, one of the 
most ardent advocates of this school, says in his Modern Ideas 
in Chess (sec Literature of the Game, below), “The hypermod- 
ems are the greatest opponents of routine play." (ii.) Tarrasch 
had laid down the importance of being strong in the centre, hold- 
ing that a player who has control of the four squares in the centre 
(e4, eSt d4y ds) has an advantage in that he can prevent the de- 
ployment of his opponent’s pieces from one wing to the other 
via those squares — the most natural and effective route. The 
hypermodems do not, however, immediately hasten to seize con- 
trol of those squares, preferring to delay that occupation until it 
can be done (as they consider) more effectively. To that purpose 
they hold back the centre pawns in the beginning of a game and 
develop their bishops in posts where they will be likely to aid the 
subsequent investment of the centre {e.g., at KKtz and QKtz or 
KKt2 and K3). The views of the hypermoderns have not, how- 
ever, been accepted in their entirety by all the masters, many of 
whom still follow the teachings of the modern school. 

The World*! Chaxnpion^ip.— In the absence of any author- 
ity to confer the title of world’s champion, it was assumed by 
Steinitz — and rightly, for he was undoubtedly the strongest player 
of his day. In his old age, however — in 1894 — he was beaten in 
a match for the champion.ship by a young German player. Dr. 
Emanuel Lasker. Lasker held the title for 26 years, during which 
time he defeated redoubtable opponents in Steinitz (a return 
match), Marshall, Janowsky (twice) and Dr. Tarrasch, and drew 
with Schlechter. In 1921 a match was arranged at Havana be- 
tween Lasker and J. R. Capablanca — a Cuban who was on all 
sides admitted to be Lasker’s most dangerous antagonist. Capa- 
blanca won by four games to none, with ten draws, Lasker 
resigning after the 14th game on the grounds that the climate 
at Havana was highly dangerous to his health. Capablanca, how- 
ever, did not hold the title for long. In the autumn of 1927, after 
a struggle lasting nearly three months, he was defeated at Buenos 
Aires by the Russian master. Dr. Alekhin, who won six games 
to three, no fewer than 25 beixig drawn. 

Fed^ation Internationale dea l^heci. — ^This body is the 
central authority for chess matters. Most of the European coun- 
tries and the U.S.A. are members. A tournament under the aus- 
pices of the Federation was held at Budapest in 1926, and the 
following year a tournament was held at London between teams, 
each of four players, representing 16 nations attached to the Fed- 
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eration. The tournament was won by Hungary with a score of 
40 points out of a possible 60. Close behind came Denmark (sec- 
ond) and the British empire (third). Hungary also won a similar 
tournament held at The Hague in 1928. 

Modern British Chcss^The British Chess Federation was in- 
stituted in 1904, its first congress being held at Hastings in that 
year, when a British championship, a ladies’ championship and a 
first-class amateur tournament were played. These competitions 
have been continued annually at the congresses of the Federa- 
tion, with the exception of the War period and the years 1922 
and 1927, when international tournaments were held in England. 
The holders of the British championship have been W. E. Napier, 
H. E. Atkins, R. C. Grifl&th, F. D. Yates, R. H. V. Scott and Sir 
G. A. Thomas. 

In 1896 and following years matches between representative 
players of Great Britain and the United States respectively were 
played by cable, with the following results: 

1896. America won by 4I games to 3i 

1897. Great Britain “ “ 5I “ “ 4I 

1898. Great Britain “ “ .si “ “ 4i 

1899. America “ “ 6 “ “ 4 

1900. America “ “ 6 “ “ 4 

1901. Drawn. 5 games each. 

1902. America won by 5i games to 4^ 

1903. America “ “ Si “ “ 4i 

1907. Great Britain “ “ si “ “ 4i 

1908. America “ “ 6i “ “3] 

1909. Great Britain “ “ 6 “ “ 4 

1910. Great Britain “ 6j “ 3J 

1911. Great Britain “ “ 6 “ 4 

By winning three consecutive matches Great Britain obtained 
permanent possession of the trophy. In England chess matches 
have been played annually since 1873 between the universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, seven players on each side. Up to 1928 
Oxford won 23 matches, Cambridge 25, and four were drawn. 

Literature of the Game*— The most ambitious of early Euro- 
pean writings on chess was the work of a Lombard, Jacobus de 
Cessolis (Jacopo Dacciesole), whose main object, however, though 
he gives the moves, etc., was to teach morals rather than chess. 
He was a Dominican friar and his treatise, Liber de Moribus 
Hominum et Officiis Nobilium, was written before the year 1300. 
It was afterwards translated into several European languages, and 
in the year 1474 Caxton, under the title of The Came and Playe 
of Chesse, printed an English translation of the French version. 

About 1 500 we have the Gbttinger Handschrift, a work contain- 
ing 12 different openings and 30 problems. The author of this 
manuscript is not known. Of Lucena, a Spanish author who wrote 
in or about 1497, we are better informed. His treatise, Repeticion 
des Amores e Arte de Axedres, comprises various practical chess 
matters, including 150 positions, illustrated by 160 well-executed 
wbodcuts. Various of these positions are identical with those in the 
Gottinger Handschrift, In the i6th century works upon the game 
were written by Damiano, Ruy Lopez and Horatio Gianutio della 
Mantia; in the 17th century by Salvio, Polerio, Gustavus Selenus, 
Carrera, Greco, Fr. Antonio and the authors of the Traiti de 
Lausanne; in the i8th century by Bcrtin, Stamma, Ercole del Rio, 
Lolli, Cozio, Philidor, Ponziani, Stein, van Nyevelt, Allgaicr and 
Peter Pratt; in the 19th century by J. F. W. Koch and C. F. Koch, 
Sarratt, John Cochrane, Wm. Lewis, Silbcrschmidt, Ghulam Kas- 
sim and James Cochrane, George Walker, A. Macdonnell, Jaenisch, 
Petroff, von Bilguer, von der Lasa, Staunton, Kling and Horwitz, 
Bledow, Dubois, Kieseritzki, Max Lange, Ldwenthal, Dufresne, 
Neumann, Suhle, Zukertort, Preti, Steinitz and others. 

English chess owes much to W. Lewis and George Walker. But 
to Howard Staunton must be ascribed the most important share 
in creating the later popularity which the game achieved in Eng- 
land. Staunton’s first work The Chess Player^s Handbook, was 
publiiAed in 1847, and again (revised) in 1848. For want of 
further adequate revision many of its variations are now out of 
date; but taking the handbook as it was when issued, very high 
praise must be bestowed upon the author. His other works are: 
The Chess Player* s Text-Book and The Chess Player*s Companion 
(1849) (the latter being a collection of his own games) ; the Chess 
Praxis (x86o, republished in 1903); his posthumous work, Chess 


Theory and Practice, edited by R. B. Wormald (1876), and va- 
rious smsdler treatises. The laws of the game as laid down in the 
Praxis formed the basis of the rules adopted by the British Chess 
Association in 1862. Besides editing the Chess Player* 5 Chron- 
icle and the Chess World, he was the chess editor of the Illustrated 
London News from 1844 till his death in 1874. 

Bibliography. — Elements of the Game — ^Rev. E. E. Cunnington, 
The Modern Chess Primer (1920) gives a very good grounding in the 
elements of the game and the student should master its contents. 
General Treatises — {a) Elementary: Lawrence H. Dawson, A Short 
Guide to Chess (1923) ; E. A. Greig, Pitfalls of the Chess-Board 
(revised by W. A. Fairhurst, 1927). (6) Fairly advanced: J. Mason, 
The Art of Chess (1913) and The Principles of Chess (1923) ; Dr. 
Emanuel Lasker, Common Sense in Chess (1896) ; E. Lasker, Chess 
Strategy (1922). (c) More advanced: Capablanca, Chess Fundamen- 
tals (1921); Znosko-Borowsky, The Middle Game in Chess (1922); 
R6ti, Modern Ideas in Chess (1923) ; Niemzowitsch, Die Blockade and 
Mein System (1925) ; Kmoch, Die Kunst der Verteidigung (The Art 
of Defence) (1927) ; Ur. Emanuel Lasker, Lasker* s Manual of Chess 
(1927). End Games — ^The elements of the endings are dealt with in 
both The Modern Chess Primer and The Art of Chess, Other works 
which may be recommended to the more advanced student are: Mieses, 
Chess Endings from Modern Master-Play ; Tattcrsall, A Thousand 
End-Games; Rinck, yoo Fins de Partie (1926), and Berger’s monu- 
mental work Theorie und Praxis der Endspiele (2nd ed. 1921). Open- 
ings — ^The best work in English is undoubtedly Griffith and White’s 
Modern Chess Openings (1925), which gives concisely the state of the 
theory of the openings. The Handbuch des Schachspiels (8th ed. 1916, 
by Schlechtcr, with supplement, 1921, by Mieses) and Ldrobok i 
Schack (1921) are decidedly more voluminous but less up-to-date. A 
mine of information is Tartakower’s Die Hypermoderne Schachpartie 
(1924). Of 'works dealing with only one opening the following are 
very useful: J. du Mont, The Centre Counter and The Centre Came; 
Mar6c2y, Die Franzosische Partie (The French Defence) (1924) ; Tar- 
rasch, Die Verteidigung des Damengambits (The Defence of tie Queen’s 
Gambit) (Gouda, 1924) and Tartakower, Die Zukunftseroffnung (The 
Opening of the Future, i.e,, R^ti’s Opening) (1924). Tarrasch’s little 
pamphlet Der Gegenwdrtige Stand der Wichtigsten Eroffnungen (Pres- 
ent Position of Important Openings) (1919) contains much useful in- 
formation on the Ruy Lopez, the Queen’s Gambit and the Four 
Knights’ Game. 

Collections of Games — ^A very valuable — and, perhaps, the most en- 
joyable — form of chess study is the careful playing over of well- 
annotated master games. The following books are recommended: 
Mr, Blackburne*s Games at Chess (1899) ; P. W. Sergeant, Morphy* s 
Games of Chess (1916), and Charousek*s Games of Chess (1919); 
P. W- Sergeant and W. H. Watts, Pillsbury*s Chess Career (1923) ; 
Maroezy, Hundert Schachpartien (1921) ; Capablanca, My Chess 
Career (1920); Tarrasch, Dreihundert Schachpartien (1916) and Die 
Moderne Schachpartie (1916) ; Dr. Alekhin, My Hundred Best Games 
of Chess (1927), This last is one of the finest chess-books ever written. 

History — The best book on the history of the game is H. J. R. 
Murray, A History of Chess (1913). (L. Van V.; G. E. S.) 

PROBLEMS 

Chess problems are artificial positions, permitting mate in a 
specified number of moves, with play involving elements of 
strategy or beauty. In No. i, by C, S. Kipping (1891- ), 

player and problemist alike would see the need of advancing the 
white king to Kt6. The player would be satisfied to win easily 
in four moves, by i. K-Kt5, avoiding black’s promotion check; 
whereas the problemist would play 1.K-R5, welcoming check, as 



NO. 1. — MATE IN THREE NO. 2. — MATE IN THREE NO. 3.— MATE IN THREE 


spice incidental to forcing mate in three. For him, i.K-Kts would 
be only a “try,” defeated by i. — , R-Kti. 

As far back as chess manuscripts survive, there is recorded the 
ebb and flow of the problem. Fine works occur among the 
Arabian compositions in the 9th century, and among Italian 
sources as early as the 13th. The modem period, however, dates 
only from 1840, when the problems of an Englishman, Rev. H. 
Bolton (x793--i 873), a Belgian, A. d’Orville (1813- ) and the 

German master player, A. Anderssen (1818-79), heralded a 
great revival of interest A collection published in Paris, 1846, 
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by A. Alexandre (lyb&^iSso), contained 2,000 problems and 
seemed to leave little for the future to attempt. Yet at this very 
time the establishment of many chess magazines and columns 
proved a sufficient stimulus to encourage the study of problems 
on unprecedented lines. 

The years 1845-61 marked the discovery of many important 
themes. Rev. H. A. Loveday (1815-48), English chaplain at Delhi, 



No. 4.— MATE IN THREE NO. S.— MATE IN THREE NO. 6 .— MATE IN THREE 


published the famous Indian Problem (No. 2) in 1845. The am- 
bush, i.B-Bi, 2.R-Q2, by which stalemate is avoided and mate 
attained, trite as it appears to-day, took the problem world by 
storm. (Originally published as a four-mover, this had black 
Pawn at Kt4 instead of Kts, with very inaccurate play.) W. 
Grimshaw (1832-90) of England, A. Novotny (1829-71) of 
Austria and J. Plachutta (1883) of Germany experimented 
with the interference themes which to-day bear their names, while 
F. Healey (1828-1906), England, published his Bristol Prob- 
lem, No. 3, in 1861, with its surprising clearance key, i.R-KRi, 
preparing for 2.Q-Kti and 3.Q-KKti mate. 

In America, Sam Loyd (1841-1911) composed a great number 
of celebrated problems, such as No. 4: i.B-R7,2.KtKt6. Here the 
ambush resembles Loveday’s, but its purpose is not to prepare 
for a discovered mate, as in the Indian theme, but to remove 
once for all the bishop’s guard. This way of preventing stalemate 
has been aptly called a Passive Sacrifice. 

The themes of these early problems were little appreciated 
during the next quarter century, a time of solid but dull growth, 
when intricacy was being cultivated to the exclusion of strategy. 
Striking figures were Ph. Klett (1833-1910) in Germany and C. 
Bayer (1828-97) in Austria. Presently, however, appeared sev- 
eral important problem collections, expounding varied technical 
views and opening the way to a new era: The Chess Strategy, 
1881, by Loyd (c/. the later: Sam Loyd and his Chess Problems, 
Leeds, 1913); Das Schachproblem, 1884, by J. Berger (1845- 
); The Chess Problem Text-Book, 1886, by B. G, Laws 
(1861- ) and C. Planck (1856- ); and Ceske Ulohy 

Sachove, 1888, by J. Pospisil (1861-1916). 

Stimulated by Pospisil’s book and the influence of J. Dobrusky 
(1853-1907), the Bohemians increasingly emphasized purity of 
mate, economy of force and the echo or repeated mate. The list 
of Bohemian composers is a splendid one, including G. Chocho- 
lous (1856- ) and L. Vetesnik (1857- ). More recently 

Z. Mach (i 877-< ), F. Dedrle (1878- ) and others have 

carried these elements to further refinement, culminating in M. 



No. 7. — MATE IN FOUR NO. MATE IN TWO NO. MATE IN THREE 

Havel (1881- ). In No. 5, 1.R-K1, Kt-Kt 2; 2.Q-Kt4+. K-B6; 

^•Q-B5+ and P-Q7; 2.R-B3, all lead to “model,” or pure and eco- 
nomical, mates, while the two first form a beautiful echo. 

Following the teachings of Berger, a kindred interest in matmg 
pictures was cultivated in (Jcrmany, but with greater complexity 
of structure and ^^y. From this developed the “grand manner” 
of the Old German school and of the related Austrian school, 
still represented by the veterans K. Erlin (1856- ) and M. 


Feigl (1871- ). 

In England the standards of purity, exemplified by Laws and 
Planck in their individual styles, developed into the magnificent 
works of the blind Jamaican composer, A. F. Mackenzie (i86x- 
1905), and so into the problems of G. Heathcote (1B70- ) 

and P. F. Blake (1873- ). No 6 is a splendid example of 

Heathcote’s four-movers. The key is i.R-KKt3, and white con- 
tinues 2.Q-Q2, Kt-B6-|-, Q-K3-I-, Kt-R6-f- or Q-B3 according to 
black’s play. Again an Echo. 

In America, Loyd had a worthy successor in W. A. Shinkman 
(1847- ), while other admirable American composers have 

been H. W. Bettmann (1868- ) and 0 . Wurzburg (1875- 

). Loyd’s style has influenced composers in many other 
countries, including notably the celebrated Roumanian, W. Pauly 
(1876- ) and several of the Scandinavians. 

A recent school has sprung up in Germany, since the publication 
in 1903 of Das Indische Problem, by J. Kohtz (1843-1918). He 
drew attention to the thematic problems of 1845-61 and en- 
couraged fresh study of all the interference themes. This Ger- 
man problem renaissance has had many distinguished members: 
W. von Holzhausen (1876- ), F. Kohnlein (1879-1916), F. 

Sackmann (1888-1926) and more recently A. Kraemer (1898- 
; F. Palatz (1896- ) and others. No. 7 is an example of 

Kohtz’s work. The sacrifice key, i.Kt-Q6, decoys the black bishop, 
so it can no longer play to Kt4. When it now defends against 2.Q- 
K2 by 2. ---, B-B5, white is enabled to capture it. This decoy to 
a vulnerable point on a line Kohtz called the Roman Theme. 

While of less depth than longer problems, two-movers have en- 
joyed increasing popularity since the admirable productions of 
T. Taverner (1856-1928) appeared in England in the ’80s and 
’90s. Mackenzie gave two-movers fresh vitality at the end of 
the century, drawing attention to the cross-check theme, where 
black checks, such as those of the knight in No. 8 (Key: 1.B-K4) 
are countered without recapture of the checking piece. More 
recently, interferences and pinnings and unpinnings, and then the 
changed mate, have provided the two-mover with original ma- 
terial. The establishment, 1913-24, by J. F. Magee Jr. (1867- 
) of the Good Companion club of Philadelphia, encouraged 
these new two-move forms widely, calling into action many 
younger men, such as G. Guidelli (1897-1924) and A. Mari (1892- 
) of Italy, A. Ellerman (1893- ) of Argentine Republic, 

and C. Mansfield (1896- ) of England. The changed mate, 

brought into vogue in England by P. H. Williams (1873-1922), 
has had an interesting growth, extending more recently to the do- 
main of three-movers. S. Hume’s No. 9 is an example of changed 
promotions, the apparent i. - - -,RxR; 2PxR(B) of the set position 
being replaced by i.Kt-R8,RxR; 2.PxR(R) in the real solution. 

In general, modern interest in composition and solving no 
longer centres only on the difficulty, strategy or beauty of in- 
dividual problems, but embraces the study of whole groups of 
problems and the classification of their themes. There exist large 
classified collections, such as that in the custody of G. Hume 
(1862- ), Nottingham, England, with its 150,000 problems 

and 8,000 thematic subdivisions, and there are many noteworthy 
books on themes, such as Simple Two-Move Themes, Stroud, 
1924, by F. B. Feast (1872- ) of England, and The Chess 

Problem, Stroud, 1926, by H. Weenink (1892- ) of Holland. 

Note: This article has not attempted to trace the story of 
problems other than direct-mates. But the existence should not 
be overlooked of such important forms as the self-mate (in which 
the loser wins) or the many original “fairy” types invented and 
popularized by T. R. Dawson and others. (A. C. W.> 

CHEST, a large box of wood or metal with a hinged lid. 
The term is used for many diflerent kinds of receptacles; and in 
anatomy is transferred to the portion of the body covered by the 
ribs and breastbone {see Respiratory System). Chests as articles 
of furniture are of the greatest antiquity. The chest was the com- 
mon receptacle for clothes and valuables, and was the direct an- 
cestor of the “chest of drawers,” which was formed by enlarging 
the chest and cutting up the front. It was also frequently used as 
a seat. Indeed, in its origin it took in great measure the place of 
the chair, which, although familiar enough to the ancients, was 
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a luxury in the days when the chest was already an almost uni- 
versal possession. In the early middle ages the rich possessed 
them in profusion, used them as portmanteaux, and carried them 
about from castle to castle. These portable receptacles were often 
covered with leather and emblazoned with heraldic designs. As 
houses gradually became more amply furnished, chests and beds 
and other movables were allowed to remain stationary; and the 
chest finally took the shape in which we best know it — that of an 
oblong box standing upon raised feet. As a rule it was made of 
oak, but sometimes of chestnut or other hard wood. 

Types. — There are, properly speaking, three types of chest — 
the domestic, the ecclesiastical and the strong box or coffer. Old 
domestic chests still exist in great number and some variety, 
but the proportion of those earlier than the latter part of the 
Tudor period is very small; most of them are Jacobean in date. 
Very frequently they were made to contain the store of house- 
linen which a bride took to her husband upon her marriage. In 
the 17th century Boulle and his imitators glorified the marriage- 
coffer until it became a gorgeous casket, almost indeed a sarcoph- 
agus, inlaid with ivory and ebony and precious woods, and en- 
riched with ormolu, supported upon a stand of equal magnificence. 
The Italian marriage-chests {cassone, g,v.) were also of a rich- 
ness which was never attempted in England. The main character- 
istics of English domestic chests (which not infrequently are 
carved with names and dates) are panelled fronts and ends, the 
feet being formed from prolongations of the ‘"stiles’* or side posts. 
A certain number of 17th-century chests, however, have separate 
feet, either circular or shaped after the indications of a some- 
what later style. 

There is usually a strong architectural feeling about the chest, 

the front being divided into 

panels, which are plain in the 
more ordinary examples, and 

richly carved in the choicer ones. Hi 

The plinth and frieze are often j ^ - 

of well-defined guilloche work, or V 

are carved with arabesques or ^ 
conventionalized flowers. Archi- ■ r; ;r v.cT.,.A 

tectural detail, especially the de- MuifuM 

tail of wainscoting, has indeed A Spanish treasure chest of 
been followed with considerable century 

fidelity, many of the earlier chests being carved in the linenfold 
pattern, while the Jacobean examples are often mere reproductions 
of the pilastered and recessed oaken mantlepieces of the period. 

Occasionally a chest is seen which is inlaid with coloured woods, 
or with geometrical parquetry. Perhaps the most elaborate type 
of English parquetry chest is that named after the vanished Palace 
of Nonesuch. Such pieces are, however, rarely met with. The 
entire front of this type is covered with a representation of the 
palace in coloured woods. Another class of chest is incised, 
sometimes rather roughly, but often with considerable geometrical 
skill. 

The more ordinary variety has been of great value to the forger 
of antique furniture, who has used its carved panels for con- 
version into cupboards and other pieces, the history of which is 
not easily unravelled by the amateur who collects old oak. 
Towards the end of the 1 7th century chests were often made of 
walnut, or even of exotic woods such as cedar and cypress, and 
were sometimes clamped with large and ornamental brass bands 
and hinges. The chests of the i8th century were much larger than 
those of the preceding period, and as often as not were furnished 
with two drawers at the bottom — an arrangement but rarely seen 
in those of the 17th century — ^while they were often fitted with a 
small internal box fixed across one end for ready access to small 
articles. The chest was not infrequently unpanelled and unoma- 
mented, and in the latter period of its history this became the 
ruling type. 

Ecclesiastical Chests. — ^These appear to have been used al- 
most entirely as receptacles for vestments and church plate, and 
those which survive are still often employed for the preservation 
of parish documents. A considerable variety of these interesting 
and often exceedingly elaborate chests are still left in English 


churches. They are usually of considerable size, and of a length 
disproportionate to their depth. This no doubt was to facilitate 
the storage of vestments. Most of them are of great antiquity. 
Many go back to the 14th century, and here and there they are 
even earlier, as in the case of the coffer in Stoke d’Abemon church, 
Surrey, which is unquestionably 13th-century work. One of the 
most remarkable of these early examples is in Newport church, 

Essex. It is one of the extremely 

rare painted coffers of the 13th ~~ « 1 

century, the front carved with 

an upper row of shields, from 

which the heraldic painting has 

disappeared, and a lower row of 

roundels. Between is a belt of Scg 

open tracery, probably of pewter, y aWot 

and the inside of the lid is dec- 1 ^ — 

orated with oil paintings repre- - 

senting the Crucifixion, the Virgin 5 B ^ \ J' 

Mary, St. Peter, St. John and St. • eJiv I 

Paul. The well-known “jewel 3 
chest” in St. Mary’s, Oxford, is 
one of the earliest examples of k 

14th century work. Many of ‘ Jf fe 

these ecclesiastical chests are SfEp 

carved with architectural motives ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

— traceried windows most fre- sXfflp® 

quently, but occasionally with the ^ ^ 

linenfold pattern. There is a 

whole class of chests known as 

“tilting coffers,” carved with rep- Type of chest used in the days 
resentations of tournaments or stage coach for trans. 

feats of arms, and sometimes 
With a grotesque admixture of 

chivalric figures and mythical monsters. Only five or six exam- 
ples of this type are known still to exist in England, and two of 
them are now in the Victoria and Albert museum, London. It 
is not certain that even these few are of English origin — ^indeed, 
very many of the chests and coffers of the i6th and 17th centuries 
are of foreign make. They were imported into England chiefly 
from Flanders, and were subsequently carved by native artisans, 
as was the case with other common pieces of furniture of those 
periods. The huche or “hutch” was a rough type of household 
chest. 

Coffer is the word properly applied to a chest which was in- 
tended for the safe keeping of valuables. As a rule the coffer 
is much more massive in construction than the domestic chest; 



Venetian chest of the isth century, in the museo nazionale 

OF FLORENCEr ITALY 

it is clamped by iron bands, sometimes contains secret receptacles 
opening with a concealed spring, and is often furnished with an 
elaborate and complex lock, which occupies the whole of the 
underside of the lid. Pieces of this t3q>e are sometimes described 
as Spanish chests, from the belief that they were taken from 
ships belonging to the Armada. However, these strong boxes 
are frequently of English origin, although the mechanism of the 
locks may have been due to the subtle skill of foreign lock- 
smiths. A typical example of the treasure chest is th^ which 
belonged to Sir Thomas Bodley, and is preserved in the Bodleian 
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library at Oxford. The locks of this description of chest are of 
steel, and are sometimes richly damascened. 

Another kind of chest in use in earlier days was that signified 
in the expression a ^^chest of viols.” This took the form of a sol- 
idly-constructed, baize-lined press or cupboard, designed to ac- 
commodate stringed musical instruments---in the case of a **chest 
of viols,” six viols of varying sizes. 

CHESTER, EARLS OF. The important palatine earldom 
of Chester was first held by a Fleming named Gherbod (fl. 1070), 
and then from 1071 by Hugh of Avranches (d. iioi), a son of 
Richard, viscount of Avranches. As the friend of St. Anselm, 
Hugh showed the customary liberality to religious houses. His 
life was spent in fighting in Wales and Normandy, and he died on 
July 27, IIOI. Hugh's only son Richard, who was childless, was 
drowned in the White Ship, in Nov., 1120. Among subsequent 
holders were Ralph, or Randulph, de Gemon (d. 1153), promi- 
nent in the civil wars under Stephen, fighting first on one side 
and then on the other; and his son Hugh de Kevelioc (1147-81), 
who shared in the rising against Henry II. in 1173. The most cele- 
brated of the carls was Ralph Ranulf, or Randulph, de Blundevill 
{c, 1172-1232), who succeeded his father Hugh de Kevelioc in 
1181, and was created earl of Lincoln in 1217. He married Con- 
stance, widow of Henry II. 's son, Geoffrey, of Brittany, and is 
sometimes called duke of Brittany and earl of Richmond. He 
fought in Wales, sided with John against the barons, and fought 
for Henry III. against the French invaders and their allies. In 
1218 he went on crusade to the Holy Land and took part in the 
:apture of Damietta. He died at Wallingford, in Oct. 1232. 
Stubbs calls him “almost the last relic of the great feudal aris- 
ocracy of the Conquest.” In the Vision of Piers Plowman Ran- 
jlf’s name is linked with that of Robin Hood. Ranulf being 
:hildless, in Nov. 1232 the earldom was granted to his nephew 
John the Scot, earl of Huntingdon (c. 1207-1237). In 1246 it 
was annexed to the English crown. 

In 1254 Prince Edward, afterwards Edward I., was created earl 
3f Chester, and since then the earldom has always been held by 
:he heirs apparent to the English crown. Since 1399 the earls of 
Chester have been also princes of Wales, although the act of 
Richard II. (1398), which created Chester into a principality to 
oe held by the king’s eldest son, was revoked by Henry IV. 

CHESTER, county borough, city, and the county town of 
Cheshire, England, 16 m. S. of Liveq^ool. Pop. (1921) 40,802. 
It lies in a low plain on the Dee, principally on the north (right) 
:^ank, 6 m. above the point at which the river opens out into its 
wide shallow estuary. It is an important railway centre, the prin- 
:ipal lines serving it being the L.M.S.R., G.W.R., L.N.E.R. and 
Cheshire Lines. 

History. — ^The Roman station of Deva was founded about 
V.D. 48 by Ostorius Scapula, and from its key position in relation 
30 th to the North Wales coastal route and to the northward 
ivenue past the Mersey, it became an important military and 
:ommercial centre. In a.d. 78-79 it was the winter-quarters of 
\gricola, and later became the permanent headquarters of Legio 
^X. Valeria Victrix. Many inscriptions and remains of the Roman 
nilitary occupation have been found, and the north and east walls 
itand in great part on Roman foundations. The Saxon form of the 
lame was Leganceaster. About 614 the city was destroyed by 
\ethelfrith, and lay in ruins until 907, when Aethelflaed rebuilt 
he walls and restored the monastery of St. Werburgh. In the 
'eign of Aethelstan a mint was set up at Chester, and in 973 
t was the scene of Edgar’s triumph when, it is said, he was rowed 
)n the Dee by six subject kings. It resisted the Conqueror, and did 
lot finally surrender until 1070. On the erection of Cheshire into 
I county palatine after the Conquest, Chester became the seat of 
government of the palatine earls. The Domesday account of the 
:ity includes a description of the Saxon laws under which it had 
leen governed in the time of Edward the Confessor. All the land, 
except the bishop’s borough, was held of the earl, and assessed at 
ifty hides. 

The earliest extant charter, granted by Henry II. in 1160, em- 
powered the burgesses to trade with Durham as freely as they 
lad done in the reign of Henry I. From this date a large collection 
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of charters enumerates privileges granted by successive carls and 
later sovereigns. Three from John protected the trade with Ire- 
land. Edward I. granted the citizens the fee-farm of the city at 
a yearly rent of iioo. In the 14th century Chester began to lose 
its standing as a port through the gradual silting up of the Dee 
estuary, and the city was further impoverished by the inroads of 
the Welsh. Continued misfortunes led to reductions of fee-farm 
by Richard II. and by Henry VI., who also made a grant for the 
completion of a new Dee bridge, the old one having been swept 
away by an unusually high tide. Henry VII. reduced the fee-farm 
to £20, and in 1506 granted “the Great Charter,” which constituted 
I the city a county by itself, and incorporated the governing body 
under the style of a mayor, twenty-four aldermen and forty com- 
mon councilmen. This charter was confirmed by James I. and 
Charles II. The charter of Hugh Lupus to the abbey of St. 
Werburgh includes a grant of the tolls of the fair at the feast of St. 
Werburgh for three days, and a subsequent charter from Ranulf 
de Blundevill (i2lh century) licensed the abbot and monks to hold 
their fairs and markets before the abbey gates. Friction between 
the abbot and civic authorities lasted until, in the reign of Henry 
VIII., it was decreed that the right of holding fairs was vested 
exclusively in the citizens. Charles II. in 1685 granted a cattle- 
fair to be held on the first Thursday in February. The city is 
divided into four principal blocks by the four principal streets — 
Northgate Street, Eastgate Street, Bridge Street and Watergate 
Street, which radiate at right angles from the Cross, and terminate 
in the four gates. These four streets exhibit in what are called “the 
Rows” a characteristic feature of the city. In Eastgate Street, 
Bridge Street and Watergate Street, the Rows exist on each side 
of the street and form continuous galleries open to the street, from 
which they are approached by flights of steps. The Rows are 
flagged or boarded under foot and ceiled above, thus forming a 
covered way, standing in the same relation to the shops, which 
are at their back, as the foot pavefnent does in other towns. On 
the west side of Northgate Street, on the other hand, the Row is 
formed out of the ground floor of the houses, having cellars 
beneath. The Rows and the old half-timbered houses combine to 
give the city a picturesque and individual character. Among the 
ancient houses are Derby House, bearing the date 1591, Bishop 
Lloyd’s house, and God’s Providence House in Watergate Street, 
and the Bear and Billet in Lower Bridge Street; the three last date 
from the 17th century. A mortuary chai>el of the early part of 
the 13th century exists in the basement of a house in Bridge Street. 

Chester is the only city in England that still possesses its walls 
perfect in their entire circuit of 2 m. The gateways have all 
been rebuilt at various dates: the north and east gates on the site 
of the Roman gates. The Grosvenor bridge, a single span of stone 
200 ft. in length, one of the largest in Europe, carries the road to 
Wrexham and Shrewsbury over the Dee on the south-west; while 
there is also an old bridge of seven arches. The castle, with the 
exception of “Caesar’s Tower,” and a round tower with adjacent 
buildings, was taken down in the i8th century, and replaced by a 
barracks, county hall, gaol and assize courts. 

The cathedral church of Christ and the Virgin Mary stands 
towards the north of the city within the walls on an ancient site. 
In 1093 Hugh Lupus, earl of Chester, richly endowed the original 
foundation as a Benedictine monastery. The bishops of Mercia 
had apparently a seat at Chester, but the city had ceased to be 
episcopal, until in 1075 Feter, bishop of Lichfield, removed his 
seat thence to Chester, having for his cathedral the collegiate 
church of St. John (see later). The see, however, was moved 
again to Coventry (1102), but Cheshire continued subject to 
Lichfield until in 1541 Chester was erected into a bishopric by 
Henry VIII., the church of the dissolved abbey of St. Werburgh 
becoming the cathedral. The diocese covers nearly the whole of 
Cheshire, with small portions of Lancashire and Staffordshire. 
The cathedral, while not in the first rank architecturally, gains in 
beauty from the tones of its red sandstone walls and from its 
picturesque close. It is cruciform with a central tower 127 ft. 
high. The nave is short (145 ft.), being of six bays; the southern 
arcade is Decorated; while the northern differs in detail The 
basement of the north-western tower is Norman and formed part 
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of Hugh Lupus’ church. The north transept also retains Norman 
work, and its size shows the original plan, limited by the existence 
of the conventual buildings to the north. The south transept has 
aisles, with Decorated and Perpendicular windows. The fine organ 
stands on a screen across the north transept. The choir is a fine 
example of transitional Early English Decorated enhanced by the 
ancient carved wooden stalls unsurpassed in England. The Lady 
Chapel, east of the choir, is of rich Early English workmanship. Of 
the conventual buildings the cloisters are Perpendicular. The 
chapter-house, entered by a beautiful vestibule from the east 
cloister, is Early English (c. 1240). The refectory, adjoining the 
north cloister, is of the same period, with Perpendicular insertions; 
it has been curtailed in size, but retains its beautiful Early English 
lector’s pulpit. An early Norman chamber, with massive pillars 
and vaulting, adjoins the west cloister, and may be the substruc- 
ture of the abbot’s house. The abbey gateway is of the 14th 
century. Within the walls there are several churches of ancient 
foundation: St. Peter’s is said to occupy the site of a church 
erected by Aethelflaed, queen of Mercia, and St. Mary’s dates 
from the 12th century. The church of St. John, outside the walls, 
which became the cathedral in 1075, is a massive early Norman 
structure, with later additions and restorations. It was a collegiate 
church until 1547. The Grosvenor Museum and School of Art, the 
foundation of which was suggested by Charles Kingsley the novel- 
ist, when canon of Chester cathedral, contains local antiquities and 
a fine collection of the fauna of Cheshire. The King’s school, 
founded by Henry VIII. (1541), was reorganized on the lines of 
a public school in 1873. Other educational institutions include the 
diocesan training college. Roodee, a level tract by the river at the 
base of the city wall, is appropriated as a race-course. An annual 
race-meeting is held in May. The town gains in prosperity from 
its large number of tourists. Other industries, metal-working, 
tobacco and food production are carried on without the walls. 
There is some shipping on the Dee but the river is principally 
used for pleasure vessels and rowing. The city of Chester parlia- 
mentary division, returning one member, includes the rural district 
of Chester and the urban district of Hoole. The area of the county 
borough is 2,862 acres. In 1553 Chester first returned two mem- 
bers to parliament. By the Redistribution Act of 1885 the repre- 
sentation was reduced to one member. The trades of tanners, 
skinners and glove-makers existed at the time of the Conquest, 
and the importation of marten skins is mentioned in Domesday, 
In the 14th century the woollen trade was considerable, and in 
1674 weavers and wool-combers were introduced into Chester from 
Norwich. The restoration of the channel of the Dee opened up 
a flourishing trade in Irish linen, which in 1786 was at its height, 
but from that date gradually diminished. 

See Victoria County History, Cheshire; R. H. Morris, Chester in 
the Plantagcnet and Tudor Reigns (Chester, 1894) ; Joseph Heming- 
way, History of the City of Chester (2 vols., Chester, 1831). 

CHESTER, a city of Delaware county, Pennsylvania, U.S.A., 
on the Delaware river, 13m. S.W. of Philadelphia. It is on Fed- 
eral highway 13, and is served by the Baltimore and Ohio, the 
Pennsylvania and the Reading railways. The population in 1920 
was 58,030, of whom 11,292 were foreign-born white and 7,125 
were negroes; and was estimated in 1927 at 72,300. Chester has 
a good harbour, with considerable commerce. It has one of the 
largest shipbuilding yards in the United States, a Ford assembly 
and shipping plant and eight large steel-casting plants. Other 
manufactures of importance are cotton, silk and woollen goods, 
paper, plaster, iron, cutlery, lace, hosiery and steel tubing. The 
total factory output in 1925 was valued at $70,557,135. The 
assessed valuation of property in 1927 was $67,903,696. On the 
edge of the city is Crozer Theological seminary (Baptist), founded 
in 1867 by the family of John P. Crozer (1793-1866). Settled 
about 164s by the Swedes, who called it Upland, Chester is the 
oldest town in Pennsylvania. It was the seat of the Swedish 
courts until 16S2, when William Penn arrived. The spot where 
he landed is marked by a memorial stone, and the house he occu- 
pied for a time (built in 1683) still stands. The old' city hall 
(1724) is one of the oldest public buildings in the country. After 
thfe battle of Brandywine Washington retreated to Chester, and 


here wrqte his account of the battle. Soon after that it was occu- 
pied by the British. It was incorporated as a borough in 1701, 
and. received a city charter in 1866. Its period of rapid growth 
began with the introduction of large manufacturing interests 
about 1850. In 1850 the population was 1,667; in 1880, 14,997; 
in 1900, 33»988. Between 1910 and 1920 it increased 50-6%. 
Annexations of territory have brought the area to 4-7sq.m. 

CHESTE]^ a city of South Carolina, U.S.A., in the foot-hills 
of the Blue Ridge mountains, 65m. N.W. of Columbia; the county 
seat of Chester county. It is on Federal highway 21, and is served 
by the Carolina and North-western, the Lancaster and Chester, the 
Seaboard Air Line, and the Southern railways. The population in 
1920 was 5,557, of whom 2,153 were negroes, and was estimated 
locally at 9,000 in 1928. Chester is advantageously situated be- 
tween the hydro-electric developments of the Broad and the 
Catawba rivers. It manufactures cotton yam and cloth, cotton oil, 
overalls, machinery, implements, and various other articles, and 
has granite monument works. It was settled about 1732, was in- 
corporated as a town in 1849 and as a city in 1893. 

CHESTERFIELD, PHILIP DORMER STANHOPE, 
4th Earl of (1694-1773), son of Philip Stanhope, 3rd earl (1673- 
1726), and Elizabeth Savile, daughter of George Savile, marquess 
of Halifax, was born in London on Sept. 22, 1694. The care of 
the boy devolved upon his grandmother, the marchioness of 
Halifax. His education, began under a private tutor, was contin- 
ued (1712) at Trinity Hall, Cambridge; here he remained little 
more than a year, but seems to have acquired a considerable 
knowledge of ancient and modern languages. His university train- 
ing was supplemented (1714) by a continental tour, untrammelled 
by a governor; at The Hague his ambition for the applause 
awarded to adventure made a gamester of him, and at Paris he 
began, from the same motive, that worship of the conventional 
Venus, the serious inculcation of which has earned for him the 
largest and most unenviable part of his reputation. 

The accession of George I. brought him back to England. His 
relative, James Stanhope (afterwards ist Earl Stanhope), the 
king’s favourite minister, procured for him the place of gentle- 
man of the bedchamber to the prince of Wales. In 1715 he en- 
tered the House of Commons as Lord Stanhope of Shelf ord and 
member for St. Germans. In 1726 his father died, and Lord 
Stanhope became earl of Chesterfield. He took his seat in the 
Upper House, and his oratory, never effective in the Commons 
by reason of its vrant of force and excess of finish, at once be- 
came a power. In 1728 Chesterfield was sent to The Hague as 
ambassador. In this place his tact and temper, his dexterity and 
discrimination, enabled him to do good service, and he was re- 
warded with Walpole’s friendship, a Garter and the place of lord 
high steward. In 1732 there was bom to him, by a certain Mile, 
du Bouchet, the son, Philip Stanhope, for whose advice and in- 
struction were afterwards written the famous Letters. He ne- 
gotiated the second treaty of Vienna in 1731 and in the next year, 
being somewhat broken in health and fortune, he resigned his 
embassy and returned to England. A few months’ rest enabled 
him to resume his seat in the Lords, of which he was one of the 
acknowledged leaders. He supported the ministry, but his alle- 
giance was not the blind fealty Walpole exacted of his followers. 
The Excise bill, the great premier’s favourite measure, was ve- 
hemently opposed by him in the Lords and by his three brothers 
in the Commons. Walpole bent before the storm and abandoned 
the measure; but Chesterfield was summarily dismissed from his 
stewardship. For the next two years he led the opposition in the 
Upper House, leaving no stone unturned to effect Walpole’s 
downfall. In 1741 he signed the protest for Walpole’s dismissal 
and went abroad on account of bis health. He visited Voltaire at 
Brussels and spent some time in Paris, where he associated with 
the younger Cr 6 billon, Fontenelle and Montesquieu. In 1742 
Walpole fell, and Carteret was his real, though not his nominal, 
successor. Although Walpole’s administration had been over- 
thrown largely by Chesterfield’s efforts the new ministry did not 
count Chesterfield either in its ranks or among its supporters. 
He remained in opposition, distinguishing himself by the courtly 
bitterness of his attacks on George 11 ., who learned to hate him 
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violently. In 1743 a new journal, Old England; or, the ConstUu- 
tional Journal, appeared. For this paper Chesterfield wrote under 
the name of “Jefir^r Broadbottom.” A number of pamphlets, in 
some of which Chesterfield had the help of Edmund W^ler, fol- 
lowed. His energetic campaign against George II. and his gov- 
ernment won the gratitude of the dowager duchess of Marl- 
borough, who left him £20,000 as a mark of her appreciation. In 
1 744 the king was compelled to abandon Carteret, and the coali- 
tion or ^‘Broad Bottom” party, led by Chesterfield and Pitt, 
came into office. In the troublous state of European polidcs the 
earl’s conduct and experience were more useful abroad than at 
home, and he was sent to The Hague as ambassador a second 
time. The object of his mission was to persuade the Dutch to 
join in the War of the Austrian Succession and to arrange the 
details of their assistance. The success of his mission was com- 
f)lete; and on his return a few weeks afterwards he received the 
lord-lieutenancy of Ireland — a place he had long coveted. 

Short as it was, Chesterfield's Irish administration was of 
preat service to his country, and is unquestionably that part of 
his political life which does him most honour. To have conceived 
and carried out a policy, which, with certain reservations, Burke 
himself might have originated and owned, is no small title to 
regard. The earl showed himself finely capable in practice as in 
theory, vigorous and tolerant, a man to he feared and a leader to 
be followed; he look the government entirely into his own hands, 
repressed the jobbery traditional to the office, established schools 
and manufactures, and at once conciliated and kept in check 
the Orange and Roman Catholic factions. In 1746, however, he 
had to exchange the lord-lieutenancy for the place of Secretary 
of State. With a curious respect for those theories which his 
familiarity with the secret social history of France had caused 
him to entertain, he hoped and attempted to retain a hold over 
the king through the influence of Lady Yarmouth. The influence 
of Newcastle and Sandwich, however, was too strong for him; 
he was thwarted and over-reached; and in 1748 he resigned the 
seals. He declined any knowledge of the Apology for a late Resig- 
nation, in a Letter from an English Gentleman to his Friend at 
The Hague, which ran through four editions in 1748, but there 
is little doubt that he was, at least in part, the author. 

The dukedom offered him by George II., whose ill-will his fine 
tact had overcome, was refu.sed. He continued for some years to 
allend the Upper House and to take part in its proceedings. In 
1751, seconded by Lord Macclesfield, president of the Royal 
Society, and Bradley, the eminent mathematician, he distinguished 
himself greatly in the debates on the calendar, and succeeded in 
making the new style a fact. Deafness, however, was gradually 
a fleeting him and be withdrew little by little from society and the 
practice of politics. In 1755 occurred the famous dispute with 
Johnson over the dedication to the English Dictionary. In 1747 
Johnson sent Chesterfield, who was then Secretary of State, a 
prospectus of his Dictionary, which was acknowledged by a sub- 
scription of £10. Chesterfield apparently took no further interest 
in the enterprise, and the book was about to appear when be wrote 
two papers in the World in praise of it. It was said that Johnson 
was kept waiting in the anteroom when he called while Cibber 
was admitted. In any case the doctor had expected more help 
from a professed patron of literature, and wrote the carl the 
famous letter in defence of men of letters. Chesterfield’s “re- 
spectable Hottentot,” now identified vrith George, lord Lyttelton, 
was long supposed, though on slender grounds, to be a portrait of 
Johnson. During the 20 years of life that followed this epis^c, 
Chesterfield wrote and read a great deal, but went little into 1 
society. 

In 1768 died Philip Stanhope, the child of so many hopes, ^ 
death was an overwhelming grief to Chesterfield, and the dis- 
covery that he bad long been married to a lady of humble origm 
ii^ust have been galling in the extreme to his father after bis 
careful instruction in worldly wisdom. Chesterfield, who had no 
<^hildren by his wife, Melusma von Schulemberg, illegitimate 
daughter cA George I., vAiom be married in X733, adopted bis 
godson, a distant cousin, named Philip Stanhope (i 755 '"i^* 5 )i 

heir to the title and estates. His famous jest (which even 
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Johnson allowed to have merit) “Tyrawlcy and I have been dead 
these two years, but we don’t choose to have it known” — is the 
best description possible of his humour and condition during the 
latter part of this period of decline. To the deafness was added 
blindness, but his memory and his fine manners only left him with 
life; his last words, “Give Dayrolles a chair,” prove that he had 
neither forgotten his friend nor the way to receive him. He died 
on March 24, 1773. 

As a politician and statesman. Chesterfield's fame rests on his 
short but brilliant administration of Ireland. As an author he was 
a clever essayist and epigrammatist. But he stands or falls by 
the Letters to his Son, first published by Stanhope's widow in 
1774, and the Letters to his Godson (1890). The Letters are 
brilliantly written — full of elegant wisdom, of keen wit, of ad- 
mirable portrait-painting, of e.xquisitc observation and deduction. 
Against the charge of an undue insistence on the external graces 
of manner Chesterfield has been adequately defended by Lord 
Stanhope {History, iii. 34). Against the often iterated accuscUion 
of immorality, it should be remembered that the Letters reflected 
the morality of the age, and that their author only systematized 
and reduced to writing the principles of conduct by which, de- 
liberately or unconsciously, the best and the worst of his con- 
temporaries were governed. 

See Chesterfield’s Miscellaneous Works (2 vols. 1777); Letters to 
his Son, etc. ed. by Lord Mahon (5 vols. 1845-53, re-issued by the 
Navarre Society in 1926) ; and Letters to his Godson (1890) (ed. by 
the earl of Carnarvon). There arc also cds. of the first .scries of 
letters by J. Bradshaw (3 vols. 1892) and Mr. C. Strachey (2 vols. 
1901). In 1893 a biography, including numerous letters first pub. 
from the Newcastle Papers, was bsued by Mr. VV. Ernst; and in 
1907 appeared an elaborate Life by W. H. Craig. See also The Letters 
of Lord Chesterfield to Lord Huntingdon, with intro, by A. F. 
Steuart (1923) ; R* Coxon, Chesterfield and His Critics, with selected 
essays and unpublished letters by Chesterfield (1925). 

CHESTERFIELD, a market town and municipal liorough 
in the Chesterfield parliamentary division of Derbyshire, England, 
24 m. N. by E. of Derby by rail. Pop. (1921) 61,232. It is 
doubtful whether it was a Roman station. Chesterfield (Cestre- 
feld) owes its present name to the Saxon.s. It Is mentioned in 
Domesday only as a bailiwick of Newbold. In 1204 John granted 
to the town all the privileges of a free borough enjoyed by Not- 
tingham and Derby; but btdore this it .seems to have had pre- 
scriptive borough rights. In 159H it was incorporated by Elizalieth 
under the style of a mayor, six brethren and 1 2 capital liurgesses, 
and was so governed till the Municipal Act, 1835. In 1204 John 
granted two weekly markets, on Tuesday and Saturday, and an 
annual fair of eight days at the feast of the Exaltation of the 
Holy Cross (Sept. 14). This fair, which is still held, and another 
on Palm Tuesday are mentioned in the quo warranto roll of 1330. 
The Tuesday market has long been discontinued. In 1266 the 
town was the scene of a battle between the royal forces and the 
barons. In 1586 it suffered from the plague, and the parliamentary 
forces were overthrown here during the Civil War. 

Chesterfield lies at the junction of the Rother and Hipper, in 
an industrial district. The church of St. Mary and All Saints 
belongs principally to the Decorated period. It has a wooden spire, 
covered with lead, 230 ft. high, and possesses also an apsldal 
Decorated chapel. The Stephenson Memorial Hall (1879) 
memorates George Stephenson, the engineer. The Grammar school 
was founded in 1574* The industries of the town include manu- 
factures of cotton, silk, earthenware, machinery and tobacco, with 
brass and iron founding; slate and stone are quarried and there are 
coal, iron and lead mines in the neighbourhood. 

CHESTER-LE^STREET, urban district in the county of 
Durham, England, near the river Wear, where the latter changes 
its northward course and turns eastward to the sea. The town is 
6m. north of the dty of Durham on the L.N.E.R. Pop. (1921) 

15,590* 

Cbester-le-Street was a station on a branch of the Roman north 
road. Under the name of Cunecastre it was made the seat of a 
bishop in 882, and continued to be the head of the diocese till the 
Dani^ invasion of 995. During that time the church was the 
repository of the shrine of St. Cuthbert, which was then removed 
to Durham. The parish church of St. Mary and St. CuthViert is 
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an interesting building formerly collegiate, with a remarkable 
series of monumental tombs. The proximity of the Durham coal- 
held and iron works gives employment to a large section of the 
population. 

CHESTERTON, GILBERT KEITH (1874- ). Eng- 

lish journalist and author, was born in London on May 29, 1874. 
He was educated at St. Paul’s school, where, at an unusually early 
age, he gained the “Milton” prize for English verse. He left 
school in 1891 with the idea of studying art. But though he early 
developed, and indeed retained, a talent for draftsmanship of a 
very distinctive kind, his natural bent was literary, and he went 
through the usual apprenticeship of free-lance journalism, occa- 
sional reviewing and work in a publisher’s ofhee. 

In 1901 he married Frances Blogg. In 1900 after having pro- 
duced a volume of poems, The Wild Knight (1900), which led 
good critics to expect great things of him as a poet, he became a 
regular contributor of signed articles to The Speaker and the 
Daily News. From the first he stood out as the protagonist of 
revolt against the fin-de-sibcle egotism and the weary omniscience 
of the previous generation, expressing for it the virile contempt 
of normal platitudinous man in a style unconventional, swash- 
buckling and dogmatic. As Addison turned the weapons of fash- 
ionable folly against itself by making vice ridiculous, so Chester- 
ton laughed loud and long at the blasd self-sufficiency and the 
dingy little failings of the late Victorian wits. Never was con- 
ventionality defended in a manner so unconventional. Hence the 
legend of Chesterton as a “master of paradox,” which originated 
among older Victorian contemporaries and persisted far longer 
than it was reasonable to exj^ect, partly perhaps because the sub- 
ject of the legend was more tickled by it than he need have been. 
Chesterton’s early studies in this vein were reprinted in a series 
of volumes, The Defendant (1901), Twelve Types (1902), and 
Heretics (1905). Meanwhile he had laid the foundations of a 
more enduring reputation as a literary critic by his brilliant study 
of Browning in the “English Men of Letters” series {Robert 
Browtdngy 1903). This was followed (igo6) by Charles Dickens y 
which has been described as “one of the best critical studies in 
the language.” Orthodoxy (1908) and WhaVs Wrong with the 
World (1910) succeeded Here tics as essays in religious thought 
and contemporary politics. To his hatred of the Victorian pessi- 
mists there had by now been added a hatred of Victorian econom- 
ics. He had begun life as an orthodox Liberal but was seized 
with a growing distrust of the reality of modern party politics, 
coupled with a fierce dislike of the industrial capitalism which he 
found dominant in the two old parties. He reacted, however, 
ultimately as fiercely from Socialism, and, in company with Hilaire 
Belloc and others, propagated the Distributist theories with which 
his name is associated. 

In fiction his fancy found free play, and the medium was well 
suited to the expression of his ideas. He produced The Napoleon 
of Netting Hill (1904), a fantastic dream-history of civil wars 
between the suburbs of London, in which the shattering sanity of 
romantic man is once more vindicated; The Club of Queer Trades 
(1905), wherein the germs of his later success in detective fic- 
tion may be noticed; The Man Who was Thursday (1908), and 
The Ball and the Cross (1909). In these works the tendency to 
commingle his philosophy with his fiction became even greater. 
An earlier generation than Chesterton’s would have called the 
books allegories, probably with the enthusiastic assent of the 
author. During the same period Chesterton produced a quantity 
of verse, some good, some bad — none of it indifferent. At its best 
it is very good indeed. A well-known English critic once observed 
of his light verse that, whereas there had been many in all ages 
who could write comic verse, Chesterton was one of the very few 
who could write comic poetry. The compliment was deserved. 
His more serious verse has been held to give him rank as the last 
of the great rhetorical poets. Like all rhetorical poets he is some- 
times tinselly, but his best poems show what rhetoric can be at 
its best. Of these are “Lepanto” (1911) and "'A Song of the 
Wheels,” written during the railway strike of igii. The Ballad 
of the Whit^Eorse (1911) is uneven, but contains some of his 
finest work. 


The year before the World War saw the issue of his Victorian 
Age in Literature (1913), in which he showed that he could write 
a hand-book without loss of those qualities of penetrating analy- 
sis and generous appreciation which he had already brought to 
the work of literary criticism. An excellent example is the way in 
which he put the case for Swinburne, a poet with whom funda- 
mentally he had little in common. In the same year he produced 
Magic, a fanciful play in three acts, which was deservedly suc- 
cessful. It is a matter for surprise and regret that he never, until 
1927, followed up this initial attempt at play-writing. Detective 
fiction claimed him for her own, and his “Father Brown” series 
(1911, 1914, 1926 and 1927) and The Man Who Knew Too Much 
(1922) showed that he could couple even the writing of sensa- 
tional mystery stuff with an expression of the views which he had 
made peculiarly his own. The Flying Inn (1914) is yet an- 
other of his socio-political “allegories,” interspersed with what 
are perhaps the most charming of his light verses, afterwards 
republished in Wincy Water and Song (1915). Another work of 
the same kind is Manalive (1915). 

In 1922 an event happened which was of the utmost moment in 
Chesterton’s life. He was received into the Roman Catholic 
Church. It was the natural result of a spiritual and intellectual 
development such as his had been; and it cannot be said pro- 
foundly to have modified this development, of which it was the 
outcome. For the student of his works in the future it will not 
be necessary sharply to divide, as has to be done in some cases, 
his “Catholic” from his “pre-Catholic” writings. The general 
doctrines which he was preaching in 1927 he was preaching in 
1906. Charles Dickens might have been written by a Catholic, 
and St. Francis of Assisi (1923) by the “pre-Catholic” Chesterton. 

During the War Chesterton published little of permanent value. 
His volume of suggestive and brilliant historical essays, called by 
some strange oversight A Short History of England (1917), is 
most worthy of note. Of his later works. The Superstition of Di- 
vorce (1920), The New Jerusalem (1920), What I saw in Ameri- 
ca (1922), St. Francis of Assisi (1923), William Cobbett (1925), 
The Everlasting Man (1925) and The Judgment of Dr. Johnson 
(1927), a belated return to the stage, are the chief. A volume of 
New and Collected Poems was published in 1927. 

It is difficult in the limits of such an article to appraise Chester- 
ton’s work adequately; but it is not difficult to see how his early 
reaction against the ideals (or lack of ideals) of the materialist 
civilization of the 19th century led him inevitably to champion 
the causes, lost or other, which he has championed (and here, be 
it said, that it is difficult to imagine that any cause is lost when 
Chesterton is defending it). He objected not so much to the 
civilization (for him, too, “Romance brought up the 9.15”) as to 
the complacency of those who thought it the only, or the highest, 
form of civilization. And yet he could appreciate the great Vic- 
torians as could few of his contemporaries. The generation after 
the War returned to Trollope and Wilkie Collins. But it was Ches- 
terton who was showing them the way 15 years earlier. Indeed, 
it is this quality of appreciating his opponent, which he himself 
so praises in Pope, which makes the literary Chesterton at once 
so lovable a personality and so deadly an antagonist. 

If a prediction may be ventured, Chesterton will be remem- 
bered longest by his poems and his work in literary criticism. 
Many will regret that he tried his hand so little at play-writing, 
and spent so much time on polemical journalism. Nearly all will 
deplore the volume of his output. None will question the reality 
of his achievement at its highest, or the strength and purity of his 
influence upon the literature and thought of his time. 

See G, K. Chesterton: a Criticism (published anonymously, 1908) ; 
“A Canterbury Pilgrim” in John Freeman, English Portraits and 
Essays (1924). (E.I.J.) 

CHESTERTON9 a parish and suburb in the north-east of 
Cambridge borough, Cambridgeshire, England, on the river Cam. 
Pop. (1921) 11,611. The church of St. Andrew it Decorated and 
Perpendiicular, with remains of frescoes. The Cambridge univer- 
sity boat club and the various college boat clubs have boat-houses 
along the river. Market gardening is carried on in the neighbour- 
hood. 
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CHESTNUT. This word is used for the common name of 
trees of the genus Castanea (family Fagaceae) or the edible nuts 
of these trees. The term ''sweet chestnut” is used to distinguish 
it from "horse chestnut,” an entirely unrelated plant but hav- 
ing fruit that resembles the edible chestnut. 

There are three main species of chestnut as follows: (i) Cas- 
tanea sativa (vulgaris), known as European, French, Spanish or 
Italian chestnut, which inhabits forests in temperate regions of 
Asia and Europe; (2) Castanea dentata, the American chestnut, 
which occurs in North America from Maine to southern Michigan 
and southward to North Carolina and central Mississippi; (3) 
Castanea crenata, the Japanese chestnut, native to Japan and 
China. 

Chestnuts are deciduous trees with large-toothed, lanceolate 
leaves and with the staminate and pistillate flowers borne on sepa- 
rate trees, the staminate occurring in long catkins and the pis- 
tillate as a prickly involucre. The latter are borne three together 
invested by green bracts which, as the fruit matures, grow to 
form the tough prickly envelope surrounding the group of nuts. 
The nuts have long been an important article of food, eaten 
roasted, boiled, mashed or otherwise as a vegetable. In the raw 



Flowering branch of the Spanish or sweet chestnut, a tree 

NATIVE to mediterranean COUNTRIES. ITS FRUIT (CHESTNUT) IS 

WIDELY EXPORTED AND EATEN BOTH COOKED AND RAW 

A. Mile flowert (anitroed) C. Fruit (enlaroad) 

B. Female flowers (enlaroed) D. Single nut (enlarged) 

state they have a sweet taste but are difficult of digestion. The 
timl^r bears a striking resemblance to that of oak but may be 
distinguished by the numerous fine medullary rays. It is very 
coinmonly used as finishing lumber because it has prominent 
grain and takes a high i^lish. 

A very serious bark disease caused by a fungus, Endothia para^ 
sitica, is sweepng the chestnut forests of the United States. It 
started in New York among material imported from Asia and in 
J928 had gone as far west as Ohio. European species arc appar- 
ently more resistant than American and it is hoped that through 
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selection or hybridization entirely resistant strains may be found. 
Chestnut trees are being planted to form commercial orchards in 
the central States but since susceptible strains have been used 
they will most likely be killed eventually by the blight disease. 
About 10 important American strains have been selected and 
propagated to use in the commercial orchards. About 20 strains 
of the European species and an equal number of the Japanese 



Flowering branch of the horse-chestnut (aesculus hippo- 

CASTANUM) 


A. Saed taken out of fruit 

B. Fruit out open to ihow teed iniide 

species are named and grown throughout the world. The Japanese 
types have been affected with the blight fungus for centuries, but 
they arc sufficiently resistant to prevent the organism from killing 
the trees. (P. W. Z.) 

CHETTLE, HENRY (c. 1560-1607), English dramatist 
and miscellaneous writer, was the son of Robert ^Chettle, a Lon- 
don dyer. He was apprenticed in 1577 to a prinfer, and in 1589 
became a partner with William Hoskins and John Danter. In 
1592 he published Robert Greene’s Groatsworth oj Wit. In the 
preface to his Kind Herts Dreame (end of 1592) he admits his 
editorship of that pamphlet, and incidentally he apologized to 
three persons (one of them commonly identified with Shake- 
speare) who had been abused in it. As early as 1598 Francis 
Meres includes him in his Palladis Tamia as one of the "best 
for comedy,” and between that year and 1603 he wrote or col- 
laborated in some forty-eight pieces. He seems to have been gen- 
erally in debt, judging from numerous entries in Henslowe’s diary 
of advances for various purposes, on one occasion (Jan. 17, 1599) 
to pay his expenses in the Marshalsea prison, on another (March 
7, 1603) to get his play out of pawn. Of the plays usually 
attributed to Chcttle’s sole authorship only one was printed. 
This was The Tragedy oj Hoffmann: or a Revenge for a Father 
(played 1602; printed 1631), a share in which Mr. Fleay assigns 
to Thomas Heywood. It has been suggested that this piece was 
put forward as a rival to Shakespeare’s Hamlet. The Pleasant 
Comedie of Patient Grissill (1599), in which he collaborated with 
Thomas Dekker and William Haughton, was reprinted by the 
Shakespeare Society in 1841. In Nov. 1599 Chettle receives ten 
shillings for mending the first part of "Robin Hood,” i.e. The 
Downfall of Robert, Earl of Huntingdon, by Anthony Munday; 
and in the second part, which followed soon after and was printed 
in i6oi, The Death of Robert, Earle of Huntingdon, he col- 
laborated with Munday. Both plays are printed in Dodsley’s 
Select Collection of Old English Plays (ed. W. C. Hazlitt, vol. 
viii.). Chettle died before the appearance of Dekker*s KnighPs 
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Conjuring in 1607, for he is there mentioned as a recent arrival 
in limbo. 

Hoffmann was edited by H. B(arrctt) L(ennard) (1852)) by Richard 
Ackermann (Bamberg, 18Q4), and J. S. Farmer in Old English Plays, 
Students* Facsimile Edition (1913). 

CHETWODE, SIR PHILIP WALHOUSE (1869- ), 

British soldier, was bom on Sept. 21, 1869, and in Nov. 1889 was 
commissioned to the 19th Hussars from the militia. He saw ac- 
tive service in Burma and South Africa, and later became assist- 
ant military secretary to Sir John French at Aldershot. Promoted 
to the command of the 5th Cavalry Brigade in May 1914, his 
brigade accompanied the Expeditionary Force to France and 
helped to cover the retreat from Mons, bringing off at Cerizy one 
of the rare cavalry charges of the World War. He went to Egypt 
to command the Desert column in 1916, and won distinction 
by the decisive surprise attack at Rafah, which finally freed Sinai 
from the Turks. After the second battle of Gaza in April 1917 
he succeeded Gen. Dobell in command of the whole eastern force. 
When Gen. Allenby came out to take over the supreme command 
he based his plan on Chetwode’s plans, and the latter, command- 
ing the XX. Army Corps after the reorganization of the forces, 
played a distinguished part in the advance to Jerusalem and in 
the crowning victory in Sept. 1918. Shortly after the war, Chet- 
wode was appointed military secretary at the War Office, then in 
Sept. 1920 succeeded Gen. Harington as deputy chief of the im- 
perial staff, and two years later became adjutant-general to the 
forces. This post he gave up in April 1923, taking the Aldershot 
command, which he retained until 1927. Sir Philip Chetwode 
holds many English and foreign decorations. 

CHEVALIER, ALBERT (1861-1923), English music-hall 
artist, began his connection with the variety .stage while still a 
child. In 1869 he appeared at a *‘penny-reading'’ at Cornwall Hall, 
Netting Hill. After a brief experience as a clerk in a newspaper 
office, and as a pupil teacher, he appeared for a short time in 1877 
with the Kendals and the Bancrofts. For some time he played 
“legitimate” parts with Hare (9.V.), Willie Edouin and others, 
and during his association with Edouin (1888-89) at the Strand 
theatre he introduced in burlesque his first cockney song, “Our 
’armonic Club.” The year 1891 was the turning point of his 
career, when he deserted the “legitimate” stage and appeared at 
the London Pavilion as a music-hall entertainer. Thereafter he 
speedily won the place to which his genius entitled him, among 
the first artistes of his generation. He toured throughout Great 
Britain and the United States, and in addition gave over i.ooo 
special recitals at the small Queen s Hall. As singer, composer or 
part composer, his name is associated with between 70 and 80 
songs. In addition he wrote some 14 plays and sketches. In 1906 
he appeared with Yvette Guilbert at the Duke of York's theatre, 
and in the name part of Sir James Barrie's Pantaloon. His last 
appearance was in Nov. 1922, in a play. My Old Dutch, written by 
himself and Arthur Shirley on the basis of his own famous song. 
He died on July 10, 1923. Chevalier's best known songs are: 
“Mrs. 'Enery ’Awkins,” “Knocked 'em in the Old Kent Road,” 
“My Old Dutch,” “A Fallen Star,” “Our Little Nipper,” “Fair 
Flo.” He wrote two records of his own experiences, Before I 
Forget (1901), and Uninitiated (1906). 

In his own special line Chevalier is generally recognized as being 
an artist of the first rank. While not possessing the vast range of 
a Marie Lloyd, he yet developed his owm specialty as it had never 
before been developed, and presented real character sketches of 
the life of the people, emphasizing the grave as well as the gay 
and bringing tears as readily as laughter. Subsequent cockney 
comedians have imitated his humour. None has even endeav- 
oured to* compete with him in the delineation of the pathetic. 
Another striking feature of his songs was the tuneful and haunt- 
ing melodies to which they were set. This was a real feature of 
the music-hall stage in an era when the comedian tended to sing 
his patter to the baldest of extemporizations. (E. I. J.) 

CHEVALIER, MICHEL (1806-1879), French economist, 
was bom at Limoges. In his early manhood, while employed as 
an engineer, he became a convert to the theories of Saint-Simon; 
these he ardently advocated in the Globe, the organ of the Saint 


Simonigns, which he edited until his arrest in 1832 on a charge 
of outraging public morality by its publication. He was sentenced 
to a year's imprisonment, but was released in six months through 
the intervention of Thiers, who sent him on a special mission to 
the United States to study the question of land and water trans- 
port. In 1836 he published the letters he wrote from America to 
the Journal des DSbats, as Lettres sur VAmerique du Nord, and in 
1838 published Des inUrets matiriels de la France. In 1850 he 
became a member of the Institute, and in 1851 published his 
Examen du systhme commercial cotmu sous le nom de systbme 
protecteur. He played an important part in bringing about the 
conclusion of the Cobden commercial treaty between France and 
Great Britain in i860. He became a member of the Senate in 
i860. 

Among his other works are: Cours d* 6 conomie politique (1842- 
50) ; Essais de politique industrielle ( 1843) ; De la baisse probable 
d'or (1859, translated into English by Cobden, On the Probable 
Fall of the Value of Gold, Manchester, 1859); U Expedition du 
Mexique (1862) ; Introduction aux rapports du jury international 
(1868). 

CHEVALIER, ULYSSE (1841- ), French bibliog- 

rapher, was born at Rambouillet on Feb. 24, 1841. He published 
a great number of documents relating to the history of Dauphin^, 
e.g., the cartularies of the church and the town of Die (1868), 
of the abbey of St. Andre-le-Bas at Vienne (1869), of the abbey 
of Notre Dame at Bonne vaux in the diocese of Vienne (1889), 
of the abbey of St. Chaffre at Le Monestier (1884), the in- 
ventories and several collections of archives of the dauphins of 
Viennais, and a Dibliothkque litwgique in six volumes (1893-97), 
the third and fourth volumes of which constitute the Repertorium 
I hymnologicum, containing more than 20,000 articles. But his 
principal work is the Repertoire des sources historiques du 
moyen &ge. 

The first part of the Repertoire Bio-bibliographic (1877-86; 2nd 
ed., 1905), contains the names of all the historical personages 
alive between the years i and 1500 who are mentioned in printed 
books, t ogether with the precise indication of all the places where 
they are mentioned. The second part, Topo-biblio graphic (1894- 
1903), contains not only the names of places mentioned in books 
on the history of the middle ages, but, in a general way, everything 
not included in the Bio-biblio graphic. The Repertoire is one of 
the most important bibliographical monuments ever devoted to 
the study of mediaeval history. 

CHEVALIER, literally, a horseman. In feudal times the 
term was equivalent to knight {see Knighthood and Chivalry), 
and later it was also employed in France for the cadets of noble 
families, where it is still used for the lowest rank of certain orders, 
as Chevalier of the Legion of Hanover. The appellation of Cheva- 
Her of St. George was given to James Stuart, son of James II., the 
Old Pretender, and that of The Young Chevalier to Prince Charles 
Edward Stuart, the Young Pretender. The Seigneur de Bayard 
{q.v.) was known as the Chevalier sans peur et sans reproche. 

CHEVAUX-DE-PRISE, a military obstacle, originating 
apparently in the Dutch War of Independence, and used to close 
the breach of a fortress, streets (French for “Friesland horses”; 
the Dutch Vriessc ruyters, “Frisian horsemen,” and German 
Spanische Reiter, “Spanish horsemen”), etc. It was formerly 
ohen used in field operations as a defence against cavalry; hence 
the name, as the Dutch w^ere weak in the mounted arm and had 
therefore to check the enemy's cavalry by an artificial obstacle. 
Chevaux-de-frise form an obstacle about 4 feet high, made of 
beams in which are fixed a number of spears, sword-blades, etc., 
with the points projecting outwards on all sides. 

CHEVERUS, JEAN LEFEBVRE DE (1768-1836). 
French ecclesiastic, was bom on Jan. 28, 1768, in Mayenne, 
France. He was made canon of the cathedral of Le Mans and 
began to act as vicar to his uncle in Mayenne, but owing to the 
Revolution he emigrated in 1792 to England, and thence in 
1796 to Boston (Mass.). He spent several months in the Penob- 
scot and Passamaquoddy missions and visited scattered Catholics. 
During the epidemic of yellow fever in 1798 he won great praise 
for bis courage and charity; and his preaching attracted many 
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Protestants. In 1808 the pope made Boston a bishopric, suffragan 
to Baltimore, and Cheverus its bishop. Ill-health caused him to 
resign his bishopric, and in 1823, Louis XVIII. having insisted on 
bis return to France, Cheverus became bishop of Montauban. 
He was made archbishop of Bordeaux in 1826; and in Feb. 1836, 
in accordance with the wish of Louis Philippe, he was made a 
cardinal, only hve months before his death, which took place in 
Bordeaux on July 19, 1836. 

See J. Hucn-Dubourg, Vie du cardinal de Cheverus (Bordeaux, 
1838) ; Eng. version by £. Stewart (Boston, 1839). 

CHEVE SYSTEM. A method of teaching music to children 
in wide use in France. It is somewhat akin to the Tonic Sol-fa 
system, being based, like that, on the principle of a movable 
tonic, as opposed to the older “fixed Do” method, but employs 
numerals for the written signs of the different notes instead of the 
sol-fa syllables, although the latter are retained for vocal pur- 
poses. The system was invented by a French mathematical pro- 
fessor, Pierre Galin (1786-1821); developed and advocated by 
one of his followers, Aime Paris (1798-1866), and perfected and 
popularized, after much controversy and opposition, by the latter's 
brother-in-law, Emile Joseph Maurice Cheve (1804-64). 

CHEVET, in architecture, the entire eastern termination of 
a church choir a term used especially for churches with 

apses {q.v.)\ also an ambulatory {q.v.) from which a series of 
radiating chapels open. It is a distinctly French development, 
appearing in a highly organized form in many 12th century 
Romanesque churches; e.g., Notre Dame du Port, Clermont- 
Ferrand and St. Paul, Issoire. It resulted from attempts to place 
as many subsidiary altars in chapels as possible, in close associa- 
tion with the high altar and the procession path around it. The 
development of the chevet produced many spaces of unusual 
shape whose vaulting was one of the great incentives toward the 
evolution of the ribbed and pointed vault; the chevet, therefore, 
plays an important part in the transition from Romanesque to 



Exterior view of le mans cathedral showing its magnificent 

FRENCH GOTHIC CHEVET OF THE 13TH CENTURY 


Gothic. The radiating chapels are usually uneven in number, and 
the central one is frequently much larger than the others, dedi- 
cated to the Virgin Mary and known as the Lady-Chapel. 

CHEVIOT, an incorporated village of Hamilton county, Ohio> 
U.S.A., 6m. W. by N. of Cincinnati, on the Chesapeake and Ohio 
railway. In 1910 the population was 1,930; in 1920, 4,108 (92% 
native white) ; and in 1928 it was estimated locally at 6,500. It 
is primarily a residential suburb. The village was incorporated in 
190Z. It was named after the Cheviot hills by a Scotchman, who 
was the first settler, about 1800. 
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CHEVIOT CLOTH. A woollen fabric made originally from 
the wool of the well-known breed of Cheviot sheep, and now made 
from other t3rpes of wool. Cheviot wool possesses good spinning 
qualities, owing to the staple being of a fine, soft and pliable 
character. The true Cheviot type of fabric has a crispness of 
texture similar to serge cloth {q.v.) except that it is of a slightly 
rougher and heavier type. Cheviot fabric may be produced either 
from woollen or worsted yarns according to the character and 
texture or feel desired in the finished fabric. Some qualities are 
produced from cross-bred worsted yarns which arc adapted for 
furnishing the crispness of texture which is one of the distinguish- 
ing characteristics of the true Cheviot type of fabric. 

Cheviot suitings for sports wear are made from the harder 
spun worsted yarns, while some qualities are also made from Bot- 
any worsted. So-called Cheviot suitings of inferior quality con- 
tain an admixture of cotton, whilst other low-grade Cheviots 
are weighted with flocks. A stout, twilled, cotton fabric made 
from cotton warp and weft of coarse counts of yarn and woven 
with small dobby patterns or with fancy warp stripes, of brown or 
blue, with bleached weft, is also described as “Cheviot shirting.” 

(H. N.) 

CHEVIOT HILLS, a range forming about 35 m. of the 
border between England and Scotland. The boundary generally 
follows the line of greatest elevation, but as the slope is more. 
gradual southward and northward the larger part of the range is 
in Northumberland, England, and the lesser in Roxburghshire, 
Scotland. The axis runs from north-east to south-west, with a 
northward tendency at the eastern end, where the ridge culminates 
in the Cheviot, 2,676 ft. Its chief elevations from this point south- 
westward fall abruptly to 2,034 ft. in Windygate hill, and then 
more gradually to about 1,600 ft. above the pass, followed by a 
high road from Redesdale. Beyond this arc Carter Fell (1,815 ft.) 
and Peel Fell (1,964 ft.), after which two lines of lesser elevation 
branch westward and southward to enclose Liddesdalc. The rocks 
belong to the Silurian, Old Red Sandstone and Carboniferous 
systems, and the hills are finely grouped, of conical and high- 
arched forms, and generally grass-covered. Their flanks arc 
scored with deep narrow glens in every direction, carrying the 
headwaters of the Till, Coquet and North Tyne on the south, 
and tributaries of the Tweed on the north. The range is famous 
for a valuable breed of sheep. It was the .scene of many episodes 
of border warfare, and its name is associated with the ballad of 
Chevy Chase. The main route into Scotland from England lies 
along the low coa.stal belt east of the Till; the Till itself pro- 
vided another, and Redesdale a third. There are numerous ruins 
of castles and “peel towers” or forts on the English side in this 
district. 

CHEVREUL, MICHEL EUGENE (1786-1889), French 
chemist, was born, on Aug. 31, 1786, in Angers, where his father 
was a physician. At about the age of 17 he went to Paris and 
entered L. N. Vauquelin’s chemical laboratory, afterwards becom- 
ing his assistant at the natural history museum in the Jardin dcs 
Plantes. In 1813 he was appointed professor of chemistry at the 
Lycee Charlemagne, and subsequently undertook the director- 
ship of the Gobelins tapestry works, where he carried out his 
researches on colour contrasts {De la loi du contras te simultanS 
des couleurs, 1839). In 1826 he became a member of the Academy 
of Sciences, and in the same year was elected a foreign member 
of the Royal Society of London, whose Copley medal he was 
awarded in 1857. He succeeded his master, Vauquelin, as pro- 
fessor of organic chemistry at the natural history museum in 1830, 
and was its director (1860-79). He died in Paris on April 9, 1889, 
at the age of 103. ChevreuFs name is best remembered for the 
classical researches he carried out on animal fats, published in 
1823 (Recherches sur les corps gras d*origine animale). He deter- 
mined the composition of stearin and olein, and isolated stearic 
and oleic acids. This work led to important improvements in the 
processes of soap and candle manufacture. 

CHEVRON, any ornament formed of two slanting lines 
meeting at an angle. In heraldry it is a bent bar. It is also one 
of the most common distinguishing marks for military and naval 
uniforms, where it is placed on the sleeves and serves either as a 
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CHEVROTAIN— CHHATTISGARH 



• Y COURTESY OF THE LONDON 20OL00iCAL 
SOCIETY 

Chevrotain. or mouse deer, a 

TINY ANIMAL ABOUT THE SIZE OF 
A RABBIT 


mark of honour or to indicate a special function. In architecture^ 
the term is sometimes applied to the angle formed by the meet- 
ing rafters of a roof, but it is more commonly used for the purely 
decorative form. Chevrons joined together zigzag are one of the 
commonest of Romanesque geometric ornaments, especially in 
areas under Norman influence. It is a frequent decoration for 
arch mouldings and column shafts. The chevron appears early in 
primitive work and is found on pottery all over the world. It also 
occurs frequently in textiles, on Egyptian walls and ceilings, and 
in Aegean art as a column decoration (e.g., Tholos of Atreus at 
Mycenae, c. 1200 b.c.). (For military use see Stripe.) 

CHEVROTAIN or Mouse-deer, the representatives of the 
family Tragulidae. These tiny animals are not true deer, but 
constitute a special section of artiodactyles known as Tragulina 
(see Artiodactyla). The typical genus Tragulus, which is Asiatic, 
contains the smallest representa- 
tives of the family, the animals 
having more of the general as- 
pects and habits of rodents than 
of ruminants. A number of spe- 
cies are known, inhabiting the 
Malay Peninsula, the Indo-Malay 
Archipelago, Ceylon, and India. 

The second genus, Dorcathcrium, 
is African, and distinguished by 
the feet being stouter and shorter, 
the outer toes better developed, 
and the two middle metacarpals 
not welded together. The only 
existing species, D. aquaticum, 
is rather larger than any of the 
Asiatic chevrotains, which it 
otherwise much resembles, but is said to frequent the banks of 
streams, and have much the habits of pigs. It is of a rich brown 
colour, spotted and striped with white. Remains of a species only 
differing in size (D. crassum) have been found in the Miocene 
deposits of France. 

CHEYENNE, This Algonkin tribe of the Plains, in Minne- 
sota in the 17th century, drifted gradually westward through 
South Dakota to Wyoming and Colorado, and is now on reserva- 
tions in Montana and Oklahoma. Their speech is much closer 
than either Blackfoot or Arapaho to the central Algonkin dialects, 
so that their divergence from the main body of the family is evi- 
dently relatively late. Since about 1850 the Sutaio, speaking a 
Cheyenne dialect, have been part of the tribe, though in 1804 they 
were still separate. The Cheyenne took a leading part in the 
Custer massacre of 1876. They were a typical Plains tribe — 
brave, warlike, non-agri cultural, roving after the buffalo or for 
adventure; and they show the physical type at its best, being 
perhaps the tallest tribe in the area. The tribal fetish was a set 
of four sacred arrows. In 1922 the population was 3,200. 

See Mooney, Am, Antkr, Ass, Mem. vol. i. (1907) ; G. B. Grinnell, 
The Cheyenne Indians (1923)* 

CHEYENNE (shi'en), the capital of Wyoming, U.S.A., and 
county seat of Laramie county; near the south-eastern corner of 
the State, on rolling plains east of the Laramie range, at an alti- 
tude of 6,058ft. It is on Federal highways 30 (the Lincoln), 85 
and 185; is ser\Td by the Burlington, the Colorado and Southern 
and the Union Pacific railways ; and is an important point on the 
trans-continental air-mail route, with one of the best equipped 
air-ports in the country. The population in 192$ (State census) 
was 13,202, and in 1927 was estimated at 20,000. The Union 
Pacific has extensive shops here, and there are meat-packing 
plants, brick-yards and various other industries. The city is a 
supply point for an extensive grazing and dry-farming area, and 
ships large quantities of cattle. The Frontier Days Celebration, 
held for five days each summer, is a picturesque festival at which 
Indians, cowboys and plainsmen from Canada to Texas gather to 
give exWbitions of bronco-busting, steer-tying, Indian dances and 
other characteristic features of life in the old “wild west.” Just 
north-west is Ft. Russell and its military manoeuvre reserve of 
52,000 acres. Cheyenne was founded in 1867, when the Union 


Pacific reached the spot. It was made the capital of the State and 
was inc'brporated in 1869. 

CHEYNE, SIR WILLIAM WATSON, ist Bart. (1852- 
), British surgeon, was bom in the Shetland islands on Dec. 
14, 1852, and was educated at Edinburgh, where he took his de- 
grees in surgery and medicine in 1875. He also studied at Vienna, 
Paris and Strasbourg. In 1880 he was appointed to the chair of 
surgery at King’s college, London, and from 1888 to 1890 was 
Hunterian professor of surgery at the royal college of surgeons. 
From 1900 to 1901 he was consulting surgeon to the South African 
forces. In 1914 he became consulting surgeon to the royal navy ; 
he accompanied the British forces to Gallipoli, subsequently be- 
coming surgeon-rear-admiral. He was created a baronet in 1908, 
and in 1916 received the K.C.M.G. In 1919 he was appointed 
lord lieutenant of Orkney and Shetland. 

His pubLshed works include Antiseptic Surgery (1882) ; The Anti^ 
septic Treatment of Wounds (1885) ; Lectures on Suppuration and 
Septic Disease (1889) ; Objects and Limits of Operations for Cancer 
(1896); Manual of Surgical Treatment (7 vols. 1899-1903); besides 
various papers on the treatment of wounds in war. 

CHEYNE, THOMAS KELLY (1841-1915), English. bib- 
lical scholar, was born in London on Sept. 18, 1841. Educated at 
Merchant Taylor’s school and Worcester college, Oxford, he spent 
some time at Gottingen, where he heard Ewald lecture, and ac- 
quired an outlook on questions of biblical criticism then quite 
new in England. He made English readers familiar with the re- 
sults of German biblical research, and laid the foundation of a 
new school of criticism in England. This was accomplished partly 
by his lectures, partly by a series of articles contributed to the 
9th edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, and to the Academy, 
where he was in charge of the biblical department, and by a series 
of independent works. After taking orders in 1864 he became 
vice-principal of St. Edmund hall, fellow of Balliol (1868-82), 
rector of Tendring, Essex (1880-85), Oriel professor of the inter- 
pretation of scripture at Oxford and canon of Rochester (1885- 
1908). He was appointed one of the board on the revision of the 
Old Testament (1884), and in that capacity acted with A. H. 
Sayce, William RobertwSon Smith and others. In his later years 
he adopted an extreme attitude, and alienated many scholars who 
had hitherto been in sympathy with him. He died at Oxford on 
Feb. 16, 1915. Among his more important works may be men- 
tioned: The Prophecies of Isaiah (1880-81); The Origin and 
Contents of the Psalter (1891); Jewish Life After the Exile 
(1898) ; The Reconciliation of Races and Religions (1914). 

CHfeZY, ANTOINE LEONARD DE (1773-183.), 
French orientalist, was born at Neuilly on Jan. 15, 1773. He was 
the first occupant of the chair of Sanskrit in the College de 
France (1815), at that time the only chair of Sanskrit in Europe. 
Among his works were Medjouin et Leila (1S07), from the 
Persian; Yadjanadatta Badha (1814) and La Reconnaissance de 
Sacountala (1830), from the Sanskrit; UAnthologie 6 rotique d* 
Amrou (1831), published under the pseudonym d’Apudy. 

See the Mimoires of the Acad6mie des Inscriptions (new series, 
vol. xii.), where there is a notice of Chezy by Silvestre de Sacy. 

CHHATARPUR, an Indian state in the Bundclkhand 
agency of Central India. Area 1,130 sq.m.; pop. (1921) 166,549. 
The chief, whose hereditary title is raja, is a Rajput of the Pon- 
war clan, whose ancestor dispossessed the descendant of Chhatar 
Sal, the founder of Bundelkhand independence, towards the end 
of the 1 8th century. The state was guaranteed to Kunwar Sone 
Sah Ponwar in 1806. In 1854 it would have lapsed to the British 
Government for want of direct heirs, but was conferred on 
Jagat Raj as a special act of grace. The present chief has the 
title of Maharaja, and a salute of 1 1 guns. The town of Chhatar- 
pur, which is named after Chhatar Sal, and contains his cenotaph, 
is 70 m. by road south-west of Banda. Pop. (1921) 10,142- 
There are manufactures of paper and coarse cutlery. The state 
also contains the British cantonment of Nowgong. 

CHHATTISGARH^ a division of the Central Provinces of 
India. Fifty years ago it was .the most remote and isolated 
quarter of the Provinces, being shut off by the Maikal range from 
the Nagpur division on the west and by miles of hills and forests 
in the wilder States bordering it on ^e north, east and south- 
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It is a huge, undulating laterite plain, treeless except for the mango 
groves planted by generations of villagers round the village sites. 
It includes the three British districts of Raipur, Bilaspur and 
Drug, the last mentioned formed in 1906, after the Uriya district 
of Sambalpur and the five Uriya States which adjoin it had been 
presented to Bengal. 

Outside the central plain are several feudatory States as well 
as large Zamindari properties. The five States received in ex- 
change from Cbota Nagpur, i.e., Sirguja, Jashpur, Udapur, Korea 
and Chang Bakhar, were added to the general political supervision 
of the commissioner of Chhattisgarh. Besides these States there 
are the true Chhattisgarh States of Raigarh, Sarangarh and Sakti 
on the east; Kawardha, Khairagarh, Nandgaon and Chhuikhadan 
on the west, and Ranker and Bastar on the south. The Mahanadi 
is the “Great River^^ which traverses Chhattisgarh on its way to 
the Bay of Bengal. 

The formation of the country and the soil arc distinct from all 
other parts of the Central Provinces. On the crests of the undu- 
lations the red laterite, locally known as “bhata,” emerges to the 
surface. In the depressions between these crests is black soil, 
gradually turning into brown and then into yellow as the ground 
rises. The laterite ridges are either barren or produce nothing 
but catch-crops of coarse rice when the rains are favourable. The 
depressions between are more fertile and often rich. The rich 
soils also are mainly under rice, but produce a second crop of 
pulses and oil seeds if the late rains are propitious. The western 
portion of the plain produces a fair amount of wheat and cold 
weather field crops. 

Sir Richard Temple described Chhattisgarh as “the last strong- 
hold of cheapness.” Indeed, before i860 rice was selling at 120 
seers (240 lb.) to the rupee, and a labourer could feed himself 
on a shilling a month. In bad years there was scarcity, in good 
seasons a glut of grain, which rotted away for want of export 
facilities. This old-time isolation permitted a very ancient dynasty, 
the Hai Hai Bansis of Raipur and Ratanpur, to remain undis- 
turbed for some seven centuries, but in 1 743 Mahratta forces took 
the country without a blow. Aboriginals occupied the hilly and 
jungly surroundings of the great plain. The open country is popu- 
lated by Hindu castes and outcasts, of whom the Chamars, 
originally leatherworkers but now cultivators, in the 19th century 
under reforming leaders revolted against the oppression of the 
Brahmins and high caste Hindus. 

The “Satnami” Chamars, as they are called, worshippers of the 
“true Name” (Satnam) are monotheists and total abstainers 
from liquor, some sections also prohibiting tobacco. They freely 
slaughter cattle and have other customs repugnant to Hindus, 
between whom and them there is hereditary hostility. There are 
also in Chhattisgarh many disciples of the saint Kabir (Kabir- 
panthis), but this sect is not peculiar to the division. 

The great rice crop of Chhattisgarh was almost at the mercy 
of a droughty season, being broadcasted and unirrigated. It is a 
country with thousands of shallow village tanks unsuited for 
irrigation, wells are comparatively few and tank water is used 
indiscriminately for men and cattle, both for drinking and wash- 
ing purposes. Wells are sparingly used, even when constructed 
at the expense of public funds, as the water is pronounced “taste- 
less.” As a consequence, cholera is apt to be rife in the hot season 
and at its worst in times of drought and famine. The Bengal 
Nagpur Railway and Government Irrigation Works have worked 
wonders in improving the country, and education has made con- 
siderable though slow progress. The Chhattisgarh pwsant (ryot) 
speaks a corrupt dialect of Hindi, akin to the dialect of Ba- 
ghalkund. 

Chhattisgarh has often been described as one of the granaries 
of India, but lack of irrigation, rough cultivation and excessive 
fragmentation of holdings, whereby one man bolds numbers of 
tiny scattered rice plots instead of compact holding, has resulted 
in precarious and most uneconomical agriculture. Many storage 
tanks have been constructed by Government in the Raipur and 
Drug districts and a few in Bilaspur, and during the last fifteen 
years two major works, the Mahanadi and Tendula canals, have 
enabled very large areas to receive protection. Large works are 
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also under construction at Bilaspur, but the people are very slow 
in learning how to utilize irrigation to the best purpose. In time 
the agriculture should so improve that the “granary” of Chhattis- 
garh will justify that designation. 

The division covers an area of 22,050 square miles and has a 
population of 3,381,687. In the decade of the great famine (1891- 
1901) it decreased by 9%, but by 1911 the lost ground had been 
recovered and the 1921 figures show a further small increase in 
spite of the great influenza epidemic of 1918. Satnami Chamars 
number nearly half a million. Hindus proper and Animists pre- 
ponderate. Mohammedans arc insignificant in numbers, being less 
than one and a half p)cr cent of the whole population. (See Rai- 
pur, Bilaspur.) (R. H. C.) 

CHHINDWARA, a town and district in British India, in 
the Nerbudda division of the Central Provinces. The town is 
situated on the Satpura plateau about 2,000 feet high. There are 
low hills in the neighbourhood and it is a pleasant station with a 
fairly temperate climate. The extension of the Satpura narrow 
gauge system of the Bengal Nagpur Railway from Seoni to Chhind- 
wara was opened in 1905. Some years later the town was 
connected with Nagpur, and some small coal branches extended to 
the Pench valley coalfield. The town had a population of 8,626 
in 1872, which had slightly increased to 9,736 in 1901; since the 
railways were constructed the population has grown, the figure 
in 1921 being 13,383. 

It is just a market town with small local industries, and a 
trading centre for the open plateau lying mid-way between Nagpur 
on the south and Piparia on the G.I.P. Railway on the north. 
The town has the ordinary institutions of a district headquarters, 
and the Swedish Lutheran mission also has a station there. 

District of Chhindwara. — The district has an area of 4,578 
square miles and consists of three distinct types of country. On 
the north, bordering the Hoshungabad and Nar.singhpur districts, 
are high hills, and rugged country constituting the Jaf'irs or feudal 
estates, held by old Gond chiefs, who were at one time marauders 
levying blackmail on travellers and raiding the open country on 
their borders. South of the Jarirs is the more level Satpura 
plateau extending from Betul on the west to Seoni on the east, 
and drained by the Pench and Kanhan rivers. The southern and 
eastern portions of the plateau are level, and include the fertile 
wheat plain of Chaurai. On the south again the country drops into 
the Nagpur plain, to which it geographically belongs. This is a 
rich cotton and juar (big millet) growing area, where the lan- 
guage is Marathi, and is the richest and most populous part of the 
district. On the south-east the plateau, here called the Lahmarpani, 
projects into the plain country, and this portion is noted for its 
breed of cattle. There are fairly extensive coalfields to the north 
of Chhindwara, connected by narrow gauge railway with Chhind- 
wara town and by broad gauge line with Betul. In the south of 
the district, near the Nagpur border, arc some valuable deposits 
of manganese. 

The lowlands of the district are hot and the uplands have a 
temperate climate. The Jagir hills bordering the Mahadeo range 
just outside the district, rise to about 3,000 feet. These hills con- 
tain some sal forest. The Government forests on the southern 
slopes cf the plateau and in the west of the district contain 
teak and other timber, but they are not very valuable. 

The population of the district is 491,835. It suffered decline 
in the influenza decade, but shows a large increase on the 1872 
figure of 316,000. About 75% are Hindus and most of the rest 
Gonds and other aboriginal tribes. Mohammedans are under 
16,000. The literate population is small in the district as a whole, 
but the portion adjacent to Nagpur is the most advanced. 

(R. H. C.) 

CHIABRERA, GABRIELLO (1552-1638), Italian poet, 
was bom at Savona on June 8, 1552. He studied philosophy at 
the Jesuits’ college in Rome, and entered the household of a 
cardinal. He mixed in the literary society of his day, but presently 
was drawn into a quarrel which compelled him to leave Rome. 
He retired to Savona, where he read Pindar and Anacreon, and, 
no doubt, Ronsard. ^ determined to enrich Italian poetry with 
new forms, and bis imitations from the classics include some 
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successful innovations in Italian verse, which were adopted by 
the lyrists of the next century. The mass of Chiabrera’s work is 
very great, epics, pastorals, odes, lyrics, satires. But his best 
poetry is not to be found in his more ambitious works, but in 
the canzonette and scherzi, written to be set to music. 

His autobiographical sketch is also extremely interesting. The 
simple old poet, with his adoration of Greek (when a thing 
pleased him greatly he was wont to talk of it as ‘‘Greek Verse’'), 
his delight in journeys and sight-seeing, his dislike for literary 
talk save with intimates and equals, his vanities and vengeances, 
his pride in the memory of favours bestowed on him by popes 
and princes, his infinita maraviglia over Virgil’s versification 
and metaphor, his fondness for masculine rhymes and blank 
verse, his quiet Christianity, is a figure deserving perhaps of 
more study than is likely to be bestowed on that “new world” 
of art which it was his glory to fancy his own, by discovery and 
by conquest. 

Bibliographv. — Editions of Chiabrera’s works are those of Rome 
(3 vols., 1718); Venice (4 vols., 1730); Leghorn (5 vols., 1781); 
Milan (3 vols., 1807); selection by F. Polydori ^1865). See also G. 
Taccetta, Gahriello Chiabrera e la sua produzione epica (Catania, 
1921) ; F. Neri, II Chiabrera e la Pliiade fran^aise (Turin, 1920). 

CHIANA (anc. Clanis), a river which rises in the Apennines 
south of Arezzo, runs through the valley of Chiusi, and after re- 
ceiving the Paglia just below Orvieto, falls into the Tiber after 
a course of 60 miles. In Roman times it often caused floods in 
the valley of Clusium. In the middle ages the whole of its valley 
from Arezzo to Chiusi was an uninhabitable swamp; but at the 
end of the i8th century the engineer. Count Fossombroni, moved 
the watershed some 25m. farther south, so its waters now flow 
partly into the Arno and partly into the Tiber. 

CHIANG KAI-SHEK, otherwise Chiang Chung-Cheng 
(1886- ), Chinese General, a native of Ningpo, Province of 

Chekiang. At an early age he joined the Kuomintang, and in 
1920 became Head of the Whampoa Military Academy, then 
lately founded under the advice of Michael Borodin unofficial 
agent of the Soviet Government. Under Borodin’s ascendancy 
Sun Yat-sen and the Kuomintang leaders obtained control of the 
government of Canton and, with Soviet training and assistance, 
the Whampoa cadets developed into the mainstay of Sun’s Army. 
At Sun’s death in March, 1925, Canton City and neighbourhood 
were completely under the control of the Kuomintang Army, and 
in Septiember Chiang secured the appointment of Commander-in- 
chief, with the Soviet General Galen as his unofficial Chief of 
Staff. By the end of the year, having defeated Chen Chiung-ming, 
he had brought Kwangtung and Kwangsi Provinces under the 
control of the Kuomintang “Executive Committee.” This body, 
a development due to Borodin’s remodelling of the party on 
Soviet lines, converted Sun’s former semblance of government 
into the eventually successful Nationalist Government of China. 

In 1926 Chiang made his amazing advance through Hunan to 
the Yangtsze and established an administration at Wuchang. 
Thereafter a break with the extremists of the party caused the 
transfer of the seat of government to Nanking. Early in 1927 
Chiang Kai-shek, restive under growing Soviet domination, em- 
barked upon an anti-communist campaign throughout central and 
southern China. The result was the complete withdrawal of Boro- 
din, Galen and the other Russian advisers. In August, 1927, he 
announced his retirement and later in the year visited Japan. In 
December he married Miss Mayling Soong, the sister-in-law of 
Sun Yat-sen, thus identifying himself with the constitutional 
element in the Kuomintang. Early in 1928 he resumed his post at 
the head of the Nanking Army, which bore its part in the northern 
advance, and final occupation of Peking. On Oct. 10, 19^8, the 
17th anniversary of the outbreak of the revolution, Chiang Kai- 
shek was inaugurated president of the Chinese National Govern- 
ment. The new constitution provided for a cabinet of ten min- 
isters. (W. E. L.) 

CHIAPAS, a Pacific coast State of southern Mexico on the 
Guatemalan frontier, bounded by jLhe States of Tabasco on the 
north and Vera Cruz and Oaxaca on the west. Pop. (1895) 318,- 
730; (1900) 36 o> 799I (1921) 456,371, a large proportion of which 
are Indians; area, 27,222sq.m., largely forested. The Sierra 


Madre crosses the southern part of the State parallel with the 
coast, seiiarating the low, humid, forested districts on the frontier 
of Tabasco from the hot, drier, coastal plain on the Pacific. The 
mountain region includes a plateau of great fertility and tem- 
perate climate, which is one of the best parts of Mexico and con- 
tains the larger part of the population of the State; but isolation 
and lack of transportation facilities have retarded its develop- 
ment. The extension of the Pan-American railway across the 
State, from San Geronimo, on the Tehuantepec National line, to 
the Guatemalan frontier, is calculated -to improve the industrial 
and social conditions of the people. The principal industries are 
agriculture, which is very backward, stock-raising, timber-cutting, 
fruit-farming and salt-making. Coffee-planting is a new industry 
on the Pacific slope of the Sierra Madre at elevations of 2,000 to 
4,000ft., and has met with considerable success. Rubber planta- 
tions have also been laid out, principally by American companies. 
The exports include mahogany, dye-woods, cattle, hides, coffee, 
rubber, fruit and salt. The mineral resources include gold, silver, 
copper and petroleum, but no mines were in operation in 1926. 
The capital, Tuxtla Gutierrez (pop. 9,395 in 1900; 22,120 in 
1920), is on the plateau, 3im. from the Rio Sabinas, and 138m. 
N.E. of the Pacific port of Tonala. The former capital, San 
Cristobal (pop. about 5,000 in 1895 and 13,562 in 1921), about 
40m. E. of Tuxtla, is an interesting old town and the seat of the 
bishopric of Chiapas, founded in 1525 and made famous through 
its associations with Las Casas. Tapachula (pop. in 1895, 6,775, 
and i2,j8o in 1921), the capital of the department of Soconusco, 
18m. from the Guatemalan frontier, is a rising commercial town 
of the new coffee district. It is 24m. inland from the small port 
of San Benito, is 559ft. above sea-level, and has a healthful cli- 
mate. Other prominent towns are Comitan, or Comitlan, on the 
Rio Grijalva about 40m. S.E. of San Cristobal, Pichucalco, Tene- 
japa, Cintalape, La Concordia, San Carlos and Ococingo. 

CHIAROSCURO, the disposition of light and shade in a 
painting (Ital. chiaro, light, oscuro shade) ; the term is applied to 
an early method of printing wood -engravings from several blocks, 
and also to a picture in black and white, or brown and white only. 
It has also come to mean the atmospheric effect produced by the 
handling of high lights and shadows. 

CHIAVARI, a town near the mouth of the Entella, Liguria, 
Italy, province of Genoa, 24 m. S.E. by rail from Genoa. Pop. 
(1921) 12,501, 14,739 (commune). It is in a fertile plain sur- 
rounded by mountains except on the south-west where it comes 
down to the sea. It trades in farm products, and makes lace, 
light wicker-seated bentwood chairs and silk. 

CHIAVENNA (anc. Clavenna), a town of Lombardy, Italy, 
in the pro\ince of Sondrio, 17m. by rail north of Colico, which 
lies at the north end of the Lake of Como. Pop. (1921) 3,201 
(town); 4,699 (commune). It is on the right bank of the Mcra, 
at the mouth of the Val Bregaglia, through which the road to the 
Maloja pass and the Engadine runs to the east. This line was 
followed by a Roman road, which took the Julier route to Coire 
(anc. Curia), The Spliigen route, also used by the Romans, runs 
north from Chiavenna to Coire: the modem road was constructed 
by the Austrians in 1819-21. Chiavenna’s ruined castle was the 
seat of the counts who ruled the valley from the time of the Goths 
till 1194, when the district was handed over to the bishops of 
Coire. In the 14th century the Visconti, as masters of the Valtel- 
lina, bought the “county” of Chiavenna from the bishop of 
Coire; but it was taken by the canton of the Grisons in 1525, 
and the castle dismantled. In 1797 Chiavenna became part of 
the Cisalpine republic, and thenceforward followed the fortunes 
of Lombardy. Chiavenna has cotton factories and breweries, and 
is a depot for the wine of the district owing to the coolness of the 
caves which are used as cellars. 

CHIBCHAN, an important linguistic stock of South Amer- 
ican and Central American Indians. The tribes to be included 
within this stock and its precise geographic limits are still open to 
discussion. Beginning with the Ulvan tribes along the Hon- 
duras-Nicaragua border southward and eastward through Nica- 
ragua, Costa Rica and Panama, the larger proportion of all the 
tribes belonged to Chibchan stock. In Colombia they probably 
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held most of the drainage basins •of the Magdalena and Cauca 
rivers. The region of the Cordillera Central between these 
streams, was, however, held by tribes classed as Paniquitan (g.v.), 
who are regarded by some as constituting a distinct stock. Rivet 
would include as Chibchan also the Barbacoan (g.ti.) and Coconu- 
can (g.v.) tribes farther south, extending as far as the equator in 
western Ecuador. There has been considerable difference of opin- 
ion as to whether the direction of movement of the stock has 
been southward into South America or from the southern conti- 
nent into North America. The more recent opinion seems to favor 
the former view, but the question cannot by any means be re- 
garded as settled. The stock has received its name from the Chib- 
chas {q.v.)y the most important tribe of the stock at the time of 
the Spanish conquest. 

See H. Beuchat and P. Rivet, Affinitis des Icngues du sud de la 
Colombie ft du nord de VEquaieur (Museon, 1910, vol. xi.) ; W. 
Lehmann, Zentral Amerika (Berlin, 1920). 

CHIBCHAS, a small group of tribes of South American In- 
dians, occup^ng at the time of the Spanish conquest the high val- 
leys in the vidnity of Bogota and Tunja in Colombia. In their cul- 
ture the Chibchas and other related tribes in the vicinity ranked 
next to that developed by the Inca and their predecessors in Peru 
and Bolivia. They were, however, on a distinctly lower level, for 
although a sedentary, agricultural folk, skilful weavers and arti- 
ficers in gold, they had little copper and no bronze. They were 
also much inferior in pottery making, had no knowledge of stone 
or sun-dried brick construction, and had no means of record, 
such as the Peruvian quipu. Just prior to the advent of the Span- 
ish, the Zipa or chief of the Chibchas at Bogota had been success- 
ful in extending his political control over several of the tribes 
further north, and seems to have initiated a movement which, 
but for the Spanish conquest, might have paralleled the military 
expansion of the Aztecs in Mexico. Like the latter, the Chibchas 
employed human sacrifice in their religious ceremonials. In one 
of these, the chief or '‘king” was smeared with a sticky substance 
and then powdered with gold dust, which was subsequently washed 
off by bathing in a sacred lake. It was this practice which, at 
least in part, gave rise to the legend of "El Dorado.” The dead 
were buried in well-graves which sometimes attained a depth of 
30 or 40 ft. 

See L. F. de Piedrahita, Historia General de las Conquisias del 
Nuevo Reyno de Granada (Verdussun, 1688) ; P. Simon, Notkias 
Historiales, etc. (Bogota, 1882); P. de Aguado, Historia de Santa 
Marta y Nuevo Reino de Granada (new edition, Madrid, 1916). 

CHIBOUQUE or CHIBOUK, a long Turkish pipe (Fr. 
form of the Turk, chibuk, a stick), often ornamented with pre- 
cious stones. 

CHIC, in French artistic slang, the quality of facile but super- 
ficial brilliance in a work of art, or an effect produced by imagina- 
tion without reference to a model; in its general sense, it connotes 
smartness in dress. The use of the word in France dates from 
Louis XIV. ’s reign when it denoted a lawyer who was master of 
“chicane” or legal trickery. 

CHICA, a fermented liquor resembling beet made by the 
natives of South America from Indian com; also an orange-red 
pigment or dye stuff obtained from the leaves of Bignonia chica 
by the Orinoco Indians. 

CHICACOLE, a town of British India in the Ganjam district 
of Madras, situated on the right bank of the river Languliya, 
here crossed by a bridge, 4 m. from the sea. Pop. (1921) 16,298. 
Under Mohammedan rule it was the capital of one of the Northern 
Circars, and afterwards of a British district. Several old mosques 
remain. The town was formerly famous for its muslins. The 
roadstead and lighthouse of Calingapatam are about 16 m. to the 
north, and the Bengal-Nagpur east coast railway has a station 
8 m. inland. 

CHICAGO, a city, a port of entry and the county seat of 
Cook county, Illinois, the second city of the United States in 
population, commerce and manufacture; pop. (1900) 1,698,575; 
(1910) 2,185,283; (1920) 2,701,705; (official estimate of bureau 
of the census, Jan. i, 1928) 3,102,200. This estimate, based on 
the rate of growth in the previous decade, is slightly less than 
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that of 3,185,000 made by the statistical agencies of the public 
utility corpomtions serving the city. The population of the metro- 
politan district of Chicago, embracing suburbs ^of the city both 
in Illinois and Indiana, but excluding adjacent communities in 
Wisconsin, was estimated by the bureau of the census at 3,986,331 
on Jan. 1, 1925. 

As is the case with most American cities, the growth of the 
population of Chicago has decreased relatively to the growth 


Looking south on Michigan boulevard from the link bridge. 

TO THE left, the NEW SS3 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE BUILDING: ACROSS 
FROM IT. THE LONDON GUARANTEE BUILDING 

of the outlying communities of its metropolitan area. The rate 
of regional growth about the city seems to be increasing as the 
rate of strictly urban growth declines, largely because of the 
extension of motor traffic and hard-surfaced highways. The 
percentage of increase in the period 1910-20 was less ^han that 
of any other decade, and the estimates of growth indicate a still 
smaller rate of increase for the 1920-30 decade. Chicago is 
situated at the south-west comer of Lake Michigan (lat. 41® 50' 
N., long. 87® 38' W.), about 913m. distant by railway from New 
York, 912m. from New Orleans, 2,265m. from Los Angeles and 
2,330m. from Seattle. The climate is very changeable and is 
much affected by the lake; changes of more than 30® in tem- 
perature within 24 hours are not rare, and changes of 20® are 
common. 

The city is the greatest railway centre of the United States; 
and was for several decades practically the only commercial 
outlet of the great agricultural region of the northern Mississippi 
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valley. Trunk-lines reach east to Montreal, Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore (the nearest point on the Atlantic coast, 
854m.); south to Charleston, Savannah, Florida, Mobile, New 
Orleans, Port Arthur and Galveston; west to the Pacific at Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle and Vancouver, and to most of 
these by a variety of routes. Thirty-two trunk-lines operated by 
22 railway companies enter the Chicago terminal district. In this 
terminal system about 4^% of the total freight tonnage of the 
United States is loaded and 6|% unloaded annually. Chicago is 
also the greatest Canadian railway centre from a traffic stand- 
point. The Canadian National lines and the Canadian Pacific 
enter it through subsidiaries. Chicago's passenger terminal situa- 
tion, like her intramural rail transit problem, is being altered to 
fit the great city, which grew up around the original railheads 
and then passed miles beyond them. In 1911 the passenger 
station of the Chicago and Northwestern railway, a dignified 
structure costing $20,000,000, was opened for service. The rail- 
ways using the union station directly south of this terminal — ^the 
Pennsylvania, the Burlington, the Chicago and Alton and the St. 
Paul — completed in 1925 their terminal at a cost of $75,000,000. 
With the construction of a great postal terminal building near by, 
this completed the rearrangement of the terminals of the six 
railroads on the west side of the Chicago river. But the far more 
numerous railways entering four passenger terminals on the south 
side, have spent years working out a plan for consolidation and 
rearrangement among themselves. Strong sentiment exists for 
the consolidation of all these terminals in the new Illinois Central 
station to be erected at 12th street, but any plan adopted is to 
be worked out in connection with the straightening of the south 
branch of the Chicago river, the opening of more north and south 
streets, electrification and the building of streets and business 
structures over the electrified yards and terminal tracks lying 
south of the business district. The first railway electrification 
was completed July 21, 1926, when the Illinois Central railway 
opened its electrified suburban passenger service over the 30m. 
from Matteson, 111 ., to Randolph street at a total cost of $40,000,- 
000. 

With its suburbs within the area of the Chicago railway terminal 
district, Chicago occupies a crescent-shaped area, the concave side 
of which is the shore of Lake Michigan. This district is ap- 
proJiimately 1,700 sq.m, in extent, about the size of the State of 
lUibde Island, and lies along the lake shore for about 5sm. (the 
incorporated city proper for 2 6- 5m.). The city proper had an 
area of 208-61 sq.m, in 1927. It spreads loosely and irregularly 
backward from the lake over a shallow alluvial basin, which is 
rimmed to the west by a low moraine water-parting that separates 
the drainage of the lake from that of the Mississippi valley. 
The city site has been built up out of the Lake Chicago of glacial 
times, which exceeded in size Lake Michigan. Three lakes — Calu- 
met, 3,i22ac.; Hyde; and part of Wolf — ^with a water-surface of 
some 4,iooac., lie within the municipal limits. The original eleva- 
tion of what is now the business heart of the city was only about 
7ft. above the lake, but the level was greatly raised — ^in some places 
more than loft. — over a large area, between 1855 and i860. The 
west side, especially the north-west near Humboldt park, is much 
higher (highest point, 75ft.). A narrow inlet from the lake, the 
Chicago river, runs west from its shore about a mile, dividing 
then into a north and south branch, which run respectively to the 
north-west and the south-west, thus cutting the city into three 
divisions known as the north, the west and the south *'sides,” 
which a?e united by three car-tunnels beneath the river as well 
as by the bridges across it. The river no longer empties into Lake 
Michigan since the completion of the drainage canal. Its com- 
mercial importance is yet very great, but with the change in the 
character of lake traffic it is diminishing, and this stream and 
harbour upon which Chicago's history and greatness were based 
are now looked upon primarily as an obstruction to urban street 
traffic. Agitation for the abolition of the river as a shipway and 
for the substitution of fixed bridges for the draw, lift and bascule 
types which now span it, is active. Ship traffic on the lake has 
become principally a matter of the transport of bulk cargoes of 
iron ore, coal, coke and limestone direct from mine rail terminals 


to the ^at iron, steel and cement plants with their own docks 
on the south shore of Lake Michigan. Traffic has shifted to the 
ports on the southern extremities of the city. Calumet, Indiana 
Harbour, etc.; and steamers formerly docking in the river call 
at the municipal pier or dock in the outer harbour. Some lake 
cargo destined for Chicago is landed at Milwaukee and comes in 
by rail. 

Upon the completion of the Illinois waterway, connecting Chi- 
cago, through the Illinois and Mississippi rivers, with New Orleans 
by a barge route of 9ft. draft, the Chicago river would become an 
Important link for through water traffic, but it is proposed to 
obviate this by cutting a direct canal to connect the south lake har- 
bour with the drainage canal, which will constitute a link of the 
waterway. The improvement of the outer harbour by the Federal 
Government was begun in 1833. Great breakwaters protect the 
river mouth from the silting shore currents of the lake and afford 
secure shelter in an outer roadstead from its storms, and there is 
a smaller inner basin (about 45oac., i6ft. depth) as well. The river 
itself has about 15m. of navigable channel, in part lined with 
docks. Its channel has been repeatedly deepened and, especially 
since 1896, after its control as a navigable stream passed (1890) 
to the Federal Government, widened and straightened by the 
removal of jutting building constructions along its shores. Grain 
elevators of enormous size, coal-yards and grimy warehouses 
crowd close upon it. In 1927 the south bank of the river from the 
Michigan avenue bridge to Lake street, which is the northern 
boundary of the Loop business district, was completely denuded of 
abutting buildings by the opening of the two-level Wacker drive, 
a broad boulevard upon a gigantic concrete structure occupying 
I the space of former blocks of buildings and streets. This construc- 
tion, which cost about $28,000,000, and which connects with the 
new Michigan avenue bridge and the two-level boulevards ap- 
proaching it, is the first item of a programme designed to con- 
vert the entire south and east banks of the river into broad traffic 
arteries. Farther south, according to an agreement of the railways, 
property owners and the city, the south branch of the river which 
curves to the east for about a mile of its length is to be moved 
westward for a maximum distance of a quarter of a mile, to allow 
of the construction of four wide streets leading from the south 
into the Loop district. This plan, which is also an aid to the recon- 
struction and electrification of the south side railways, is estimated 
to cost $8,000,000, with an ultimate expenditure of $162,000,000 
by the railroads affected, in the reconstruction of the south side 
railway terminals. 

The plan of the city was originally regular, i.e., rigidly rec- 
tangular, and the original streets were wide according to the stand- 
ards of the days of horse-drawn traffic. The original plan has been 
altered by the construction of a great number of boulevards in the 
outer areas, which in connection with the growth of the park sys- 
tem and the construction of driveways in the parks have provided 
numbers of diagonal traffic arteries. The recovery of land from the 
lake and the construction of a great parkway system along the lake 
front have also led to the belting of the down town areas on the 
east with a number of north and south boulevards not in keeping 
with the original plan of the city. The initiation and completion of 
these projects have been so rapid and the number of new plans in 
various stages of execution is so great that the older parts of Chi- 
cago have been profoundly altered, especially since the beginning 
of the great building boom in 1922. 

Rapid transit by rail has not kept pace with these improvements 
in streets. One result of this is that a number of outlying business, 
hotel and apartment centres have grown up, which are beginning 
in the aggregate to rival the Loop, the former business, financial, 
theatrical and hotel centre. Chicago has begun to develop into a 
series of urban centres rather than a centralized city on the usual 
^nerican model. Notwithstanding the growth of these outlying 
centres, however, the construction of great buildings within the 
Loop from 1922 to 1928 proceeded at a pace never approached 
before, while the opening of Wacker drive and the Michigan 
avenue bricige enabled the business district to break out of the 
narrow conges of the former Loop district— the 1*5 sq.m. lying 
between the lake, the main Chiciago river and the south branch of 
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THE CENTRAL BUSINESS SECTION OF CHICAGO 

1. A section of the central builness district. At the left is the tower of 2. Aerial view of the **loop" and part of the near north side from the lake 
the new Morrison hotel, 635 feet high. The fiat-roofed buildings in shore. Grant park. Chicago's 'front yard," is in the left background, 

the extreme right foreground, are large department stores at the bounded on the right by Michigan avenue, beyond which rise the 

intersection of Madison and State streets, a shopping district locally towers of the city. The main channel of the Chicago river, which 

known as the "world's busiest corner" divides the city into a north and south side, is seen near its point of 
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the river. This aorthward advance of the business district was 
accompanied by the construction of numbers of the tower type of 
office building. This forest of bold and graceful towers has re- 
lieved the former drab monotony of down town Chicago. The 
construction of so many great office buildings and hotels in the 
down town district has made the problem of street congestion in- 
creasingly acute despite the enormous expenditures upon new 
boulevards. Hope for any material relief from the construction of 
the freight tunnels vanished with the advent of the popular priced 
automobile, and the capacity of these underground freight ar- 
teries is such that they can handle only a trifling percentage of 
the movement of goods in the district. A belt of ^*bad lands’* — 
deteriorated residence, shop and factory property, surrounds the 
business district except on the north-east. Here a great section 
crowded with expensive family and apartment hotels has grown 
up on the lands reclaimed from the lake in the section called 
“Streeterville” — ^named from a belligerent old squatter, who long 
claimed title to these accretions, because his schooner had stranded 
on that shore. Chicago’s architectural achievements are yet 
blighted by the use of soft coal which after a time smears a drab 
colour on the finest structures. Vigorous efforts to combat this 
nuisance have had small results. Yet the skyline, the immensity of 
the traffic movement and the massiveness of its central district 
give the city a distinct tone, found nowhere else. 

The unstable soil of sand, clay and boulders that underlies the 
city is unfavourable to tall constructions, and necessitates ex- 
traordinary attention to foundations. The bed-rock lies, on an 
average, 50ft. below the level of the lake (in places more than 
100). The foundations are often sunk to the rock in caissons, the 
buildings resting on monster columns of concrete and steel. In 
other cases great '^pads” of the same materials, resting or *'iloat- 
ing” upon the clay, sustain and distribute the weight of the build- 
ing. Buildings notable for their architectural boldness and the 
beauty which has resulted from the conversion of the economics of 
the tall structure to aesthetic purposes are the Chicago temple, a 
spire above an office pile, 214ft. in height, cost $5,000,000; the 
Tribune tower, distinguished for its flying buttresses, 462ft., $7,- 
000,000; the Pure Oil building, 543ft., cost $11,704,000; the Wrig- 
ley building, 398ft. to the top of its campanile tower, cost $6,500,- 
000; the Straus building, 475ft., cost $18,000,000; the Mather 
tower, 519ft., cost $2,100,000. Distinguished more for massive- 
ness than architectural appeal are the new Palmer house, 260ft., 
cost $17,000,000; the Stevens Hotel, 340ft., cost $30,000,000; the 
Federal Reserve, 260ft., cost $7,000,000; the Illinois Merchants 
Trust, 260ft., cost $18,000,000; the Furniture mart, 474ft., cost 
$14,000,000; the Morrison hotel, 635ft., cost $16,000,000. These 
buildings were among the number of huge structures erected during 
the great revival of building activities which followed the World 
War. Older buildings associated with the city’s history or notable 
architectural triumphs of their day are the Auditorium containing 
a hotel and a theatre which seats 5,000, long the home of Grand 
opera, the Masonic temple, the Monadnock, the People’s Gas 
building, the La Salle, Blackstone and Sherman hotels and the 
Marquette building. There are a number of enormous retail 
stores. The largest, and one of the finest in the world, is that of 
Marshall Field and Co. The wholesale building of the same firm is 
the work of H. H. Richardson, and is considered one of his best, 
and one of the most admirable examples of American commercial 
buildings. The city hall and county court house (cost $4,500,000) 
is an enormous double building in a free French Renaissance style, 
with columned facades. The Federal building (finished in 1905; 
cost, $4,750,000) is a massive edifice (a low rectangle surmounted 
by a higher inner cross and crowned with a dome). The public 
library (1S93-97, $2,125,000), constructed of dark granite and 
limestone^ with rich interior decorations of varied frescoes, mo- 
saics, ornamental bronze and iron work, and mottoes, is one of the 
handsomest libraries of the country. The Chicago Art Institute 
(1892-93; Italian Renaissance), the Chicago Orchestra building 
(1904), and the Commercia} National bank, are also noteworthy. 
The Fidd museum complete in 1920 at a cost of $6,000,000 is a 
white marble structure in Ionic style, 350ft. wide and 700ft. hmg. 

The municipal pier, completed in 1915, projects 3,000ft. into 
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Lake Michigan, north of the mouth of the Chicago river and com- 
bines the functions of an enormous dock and a playground; the 
outer portion, 660ft. long, is a three-decked structure devoted to 
amusement and recreation purposes. The movement of wealthier 
residents to surrounding communities has left the city proper with- 
out any notable street of private homes, although many of the 
older boulevards are fringed by dignified houses. The physical 
growth of Chicago in the 18-year period prior to July, 1927, was 
guided by a definite plan laid down by the Chicago plan commis- 
sion, created by the city council during the administration of 
Mayor Fred A. Busse. The plan had its genesis in a report of 
Daniel H. Burnham and was submitted by the Commercial club 
to the city and adopted as an enduring policy. It took cognizance 
of the natural features of Chicago’s site and environs and proposed 
the gradual adaptation of the city then existing, and the city as it 
pew, to the best uses of its natural setting — from a commercial, 
industrial, social and cultural standpoint. Eighteen of the major 
projects of the Chicago plan have already been realized. In its 
original entirety the plan will probably be completed in 1950, but 
it has been constantly modified and expanded to keep pace with 
new conditions and problems. Railroads, public utility com- 
panies and industrialists have co-operated to carry out its designs. 
The Chicago plan has demonstrated that the most intensive mod- 
em industrialism and commercial activity can be profitably har- 
monized with beauty, social welfare and ample recreational and 
cultural centres for the people of a metropolitan city. 

Public Works and Communications. — Local transit is pro- 
vided for by the suburban service of the railways, elevated elec- 
tric roads, and a system of electric surface cars. Two great public 
works demand notice: the water system and the drainage canal. 
Water is pumped from Lake Michigan through several tunnels 
connecting with cribs located from 2 to 5m. from shore. The cribs 
are heavy structures of timber and iron loaded with stone and 
enclosing the in-take cylinders, which join with the tunnels well 
below the bottom of the lake. The first tunnel was completed in 
1867. They now form a labyrinth 72m. in extent under the lake 
and city. The average amount of water pumped per day is 877,- 
811,400 gallons. Because of pollution of lake water from the 
wastes of Indiana cities, not participating in the drainage system 
of the Chicago sanitary district, this water has been chlorinated at 
the in-takes. The wastes of the city — street wa.shings, building 
sewage, the offal of slaughter-houses, and wastes of distilleries and 
rendering houses — ^were originally turned into the lake, but before 
1870 it was discovered that the range of impurity extended a mile 
into the lake, half-way to the water crib, and it became evident 
that the lake could not be indefinitely contaminated. The Illinois 
and Michigan canal was once thought to have solved the diffi- 
culty. It is connected with the main (southern) branch of the 
Chicago river, 5m. from its mouth and with the Illinois river at 
La Salle, and is the natural successor in the evolution of trans- 
portation of the old Chicago portage, ^m. in length, between the 
Chicago river and the headwaters of the Kankakee. It was so 
deepened as to draw water out from the lake, whose waters thus 
flowed toward the Gulf of Mexico, but it proved inadequate for 
the disposal of sewage. A solution of the problem was imperative 
by 1876, but almost all the wastes of the city continued neverthe- 
less to be poured into the lake. In 1890 a sanitary district, includ- 
ing part of the city and certain suburban areas to be affected, was 
organized, and preparations made for building a greater canal 
that should do effectively the work it was once thought the old 
canal could do. The new drainage canal, one of the greatest sani- 
tary works of the world, constructed between 1892 and 1900 under 
the control of the trustees of the sanitary district of Chicago, joins 
the south branch of the Chicago with the Des Plaines river, and so 
with the Illinois and Mississippi. The canal, or sewer, is flushed 
with water from Lake Michigan, and its waters are pure within a 
flow of 150 miles. Its capacity, which was not at first fully utilized, 
is 600,000 <u.ft. per minute, sufficient to renew entirely the water 
of the Chicago river daily. A system of intercepting sewers to 
withdraw drainage from the lake was begun in 1898; and the con- 
struction of a canal to drain the Calumet region was begun in 
1910. The drainage canal is the backbone of a great system of 
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feed water lateral canals and underground sewers. The drainage 
canal became the nucleus of the lakes to the Gulf waterway, under 
construction by the State of Illinois to connect the drainage canal 
with the Illinois river, the Federal Government undertaking the 
improvement of the rivers to the gulf. The canal also made possi- 
ble the development of hydro-electric power at Lockport, which is 
used by the sanitary district and for street lighting in Chicago. 
The total cost of construction of the works of the sanitary district 
up to 1924 was $94,371,038. However, this great investment by 
Chicago appears to have been only a beginning. The lowering of 
lake levels which resulted brought protests and litigation from 
other lake cities. Shipping interests blamed the drainage canal for 
the lowering of lake levels and the shoaling of port and dock 
channels. The sanitary district denied responsibility for more than 
6in. of the fall in the levels of Lakes Michigan, Huron and Erie, 
and offered to construct compensating weirs to retain levels in the 
St. Clair river, connecting Lakes Huron and Erie, and in the 
Niagara river. Litigation against the sanitary district by the other 
lake States was defended in the United States Supreme Court by 
the State of Illinois, assisted by other States of the Mississippi 
valley interested in maintaining the diversion of lake water into the 
Mississippi drainage system in aid of navigation. On Jan. 5, 1925, 
the United States Supreme Court held that jurisdiction over the 
amount of water which the sanitary district might divert rested 
with the secretary of war. On March 3, 1925, that official granted 
the district a five year permit to withdraw 8,500 cu.ft. per second. 
This permit however was conditioned upon performance by the 
sanitary district of tasks, which may eventually cost hundreds of 
millions of dollars. Already vast sums have been expended upon 
plants for the chemical treatment of sewage rather than its dilu- 
tion — and in this work Chicago is far ahead of other American 
cities. Total appropriations for administration, maintenance and 
further construction by the sanitary district for 1926 were 
$34,180,824. 

Chicago was one of the earliest centres of aerial transport in 
the United States, the original night air-mail service over an 
illuminated route joining Chicago and New York. In 1927 the 
city was the centre of approximately 7,000m. of regularly operated 
mail, express and passenger air lines, and a municipal air-port cov- 
ering 32oac. was opened that year at Cicero avenue and 63rd 
street. 

Atrophy of the city’s internal traction and elevated systems 
during the period 1907-27 was partially compensated for by the 
establishment of numerous motor bus lines on the boulevards and 
parkways, and by the extension and modernization of electric rail- 
ways in the outlying regions. Numerous bus lines connecting 
Chicago with other town.s and cities have come into competition 
with the railways. Another great improvement was begun in 1901 
by a private telephone company. This is an elaborate system of 
freight subways, more than 65m. of which, underlying the entire 
business district, had been constructed before 1909. It is the only 
subway system in the world that seeks to clear the streets by the 
lessening of trucking, in place of devoting itself to the transporta- 
tion of passengers. Direct connection is made with the freight sta- 
tions of all railways and the basements of important business 
buildings, and coal, building materials, ashes and garbage, railway 
luggage, heavy mail and other kinds of heavy freight are ex- 
peditiously removed and delivered. Telegraph and telephone wires 
are carried through the tunnel, and can be readily repaired. The 
subway was opened for partial operation in 1905. However, street 
traffic growth has been so great and the capacity of the tunnels so 
small, that the 120 locomotives and 3,000 cars operated in the 
tunnels handle less than 10% of railway freight loaded or un- 
loaded in the business district. 

Parks. — ^The park system may be said to have been begun in 
1869, and in 187.0 aggregated 1,887 acres. Chicago then acquired 
the name of the ‘‘Garden City,” still emblazoned on the municipal 
coat of arms. But other cities later passed her, and in 1904 she 
ranked only 3 and among American cities of over 100,000 popula- 
tion in per capita holdings of park acreage. In 1927 the area 
of the city’s parks was 5,91 sac. but this is being rapidly extended 
all along the lake front by the Reclamation of land from the lake 


for parks, bathing beaches and another municipal air-port adja- 
cent to the business district. Eventually the entire lake front, 
except for the relatively small areas devoted to port purposes, will 
be a line of parks available for recreational purposes, in ad^tion 
to the islands to be created as a site for the 1933 Centennial 
exposition. In addition to the city park system, the Cook county 
forest preserves, a broad belt of wooded lands, 3o,85oac. in 
extent, acquired at a cost of $14,000,000, form a belt north, south 
and west of the city. The recreational value of this great play- 
ground is attested by a census of visitors in 1927 which totall^ 
5,500,000. In the same year 4,582,000 persons bathed at the city’s 
supervised bathing beaches and 3,700,000 children were counted 
at the city’s playgrounds. The large and small parks in 1928 
numbered 21 1. There were 71 bathing beaches and public pools, 
25 free public golf courses and 73 public playgrounds. The park 
in each ^strict, usually located near a school, is almost all-inclusive 
in its provision for all comers, from babyhood to maturity, and is 
open all day. There are sand gardens and wading ponds and 
swings and day nurseries, gymnasiums, athletic fields, swimming 
pools and baths, reading-rooms — generally with branches of the 
city library — ^lunch counters, civic club rooms, frequent music, 
assembly halls for theatricals, lectures, concerts or meetings, penny 
savings banks, and in the winter skating ponds. 

The older parks include several of great size and beauty. Lincob 
park, on the lake shore of the north side, has been much enlarged 
by an addition reclaimed from the lake. It has fine monuments, 
conservatories, a zoological garden and the collections of the 
Academy of Sciences. Jackson park, on the lake shore of the south 
side, was the main site of the World’s Columbian Exposition of 
1893. It is joined with Washington park by the Midway Plaisance, 
a wide boulevard. Along the Midway are the greystone buildings 
of the University of Chicago, and of its (Blaine) School of Educa- 
tion. On the west side are three large parks — Douglas, G|irfield 
(with a fine conservatory) and Humboldt, which has a remark- 
able rose garden, and in the extreme south side several others, in- 
cluding Calumet, by the lake side, and Marquette. Jackson boule- 
vard, Western avenue boulevard and Marshall boulevard join the 
south and the west park systems. The shore of the north side 
is quite free, and beginning a short distance above the river is 
skirted for almost 30m. by Lake Shore drive, Lincoln park 
and Sheridan Road. In Grant park is the building of the Art 
Institute, the Shedd aquarium, the Field Museum of Natural 
History and Soldier field, a great stadium devoted to sports and 
pageants, with a seating capacity of 145,000. About two-thirds of 
the city’s frontage on the lake was composed of parks or boule- 
vards in 1927. The inner boulevards and the drives through the 
lake front parks are parked ways ranging from 150 to 300ft. in 
width. 

Art.^ — ^A city art commission approves all works of art before 
they become the property of the city, and at the request of the 
mayor acts in various ways for the city’s aesthetic betterment. 
The Architectural club labours for the same end. A municipal art 
league (organized in 1890) has done good work in arousing civic 
pride; it has undertaken, among other things, campaigns against 
bill-board advertisements and against the smoke nuisance. The 
Art Institute of Chicago contains valuable collections of paint- 
ings, reproductions of bronzes and sculpture, architectural casts 
and other objects of art. Connected with it is the largest and most 
comprehensive art school of the country— including classes in 
newspaper illustration and a normal school for the training of 
teachers of drawing in the public schools. The courses in archi- 
tecture are given with the co-operation of the Armour Institute 
of Technology. The Kenneth Sawyer Goodman memorial theatre, 
associated with the institute, op)ened its first season of endowed 
repertory in 1925. A school of the drama is conducted in con- 
nection with the theatre. The trustees of the Art Institute adniin- 
ister the Ferguson monument fimd, left by the will of Benjamin 
Franklin Ferguson, to be used for the erection of statuary and 
monuments in Chicago. Among others, two notable pieces by 
Lorado Taft have been purchased; “The Fountain of the Great 
Lakes” stands just to the south of the Art Institute; “The Foun- 
tain of Time,” at the head of the Midway, between Washington 
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and Jackson porks. The Field museum of natui;^ history, estab- 
lished (1894) largely by Marshall Fidd, is mmly devoted to 
anthropology and natural history. The nucleus Its great col- 
lection was formed by various exhibits of the Columbian Exposi- 
tion which were presented to it. Its collections of Atftfitean eth- 
nology, of exceptional richness and value, are constShtly aug- 
mented by research expeditions. 

The Chicago Civic Opera company was organised in 1910 under 
the name of the Chicago Grand Opera comixmy, re-organised in 
1915 as the Chicago Opera association, and again in 1921 under 
its present title. Operating under a heavy deficit, it is supported 
by subscription. The Chicago Symphony orchestra was founded 
in 1891 by Theodore Thomas, who conducted it until his death 
on Jan. 4, 1905. He was succeeded by Frederick A. Stock. Late 
in 1904 Orchestra hall was built from money raised by popu- 
lar subscription, and this building has made the orchestra 
self-supporting. The orchestra playa^jfom 110 to 120 concerts 
each season. In addition Chicago hiU dozens of lesser orchestras, 
choral organizations, and many musical schools of large member- 
ship. The oldest choral organization is the Apollo Musical club 
which dates back before the great fire of 1871- Harrison M. Wild 
has been its conductor for oVer half a century. 

Libraries. — ^At the head of the libraries of the city stands the 
public library established in 1872, the nucleus of which was a 
collection of books from England made by Thomas Hughes, author 
of Tom Brownes School Days, after the great Chicago fire of 1871, 
a collection to which Queen Victoria and other contemporary 
British notables made contributions. The library was opened 
in 1874. At the close of 1926 the main library had 1,593,620 
volumes, in addition to independent collections ranging from 
5,000 to 50,000 in 41 general branches, ten senior high school 
branches and eight junior high school branches. The circulation 
of books in 1926, in addition to those used on the main shelves of 
the central library, was 11,611,107. The John Crerar library, en- 
dowed in 1889 by John Crerar, wealthy manufacturer of railway 
supplies, had in 1927 520,000 volumes and 300,000 pamphlets on 
social, physical, natural and medical sciences and their applica- 
tions. It occupies a large building across the street from the 
main building of the public library at Randolph street and Michi- 
gan avenue. The Newberry library, endowed by a bequest of 
Walter L, Newberry, in 1927 contained 449,099 volumes, chiefly 
in the field of the humanities, history and literature. These three 
libraries co-operate to avoid useless duplication and each has 
certain special fields. Other important collections are the library 
of the University of Chicago, the Ryerson library in the Art 
Institute, devoted to fine arts and travel, the library of -North- 
western University, the Burnham library of architecture, the 
Field Museum, the Virginia, the Lewis Institute, the Elbert H. 
Gary law library, the Loyola university, the Garret Biblical in- 
stitute and the municipal reference library containing a great 
collection of documents and data on municipal government in 
Chicago and elsewhere. Many trade, engineering and professional 
organizations maintain special libraries at their national or sec- 
tional headquarters in Chicago. 

Universities and Colleges. — The leading university is the 
University of Chicago {see Chicago, University ot). The pro- 
fessional departments of Northwestern University are mostly 
located in Chicago while the academic and theological depart- 
ments are in the suburb of Evanst^m. Northwestern University 
was organized in 1851 by the Methodist Episcopal Church and 
still sustains nominal relations with the denomination. In 1927 
it had a student enrolment of 11,888 with 690 instructors. Roman 
Catholic institutions of importance in Chicago include Loyola 
University, chartered in 1870, with a department of law called 
I^coln college, and a medical deportment; and De Paul Univer- 
sity. The College of Physicians and Surgeons is the medical depart- 
ment of the University of Illinois, at Champaign-Urbana. Ideo- 
logical schools independent of the universities include the McCor- 
mick Illogical seminap^ (Presbyterian) ; the Chicago Theologi- 
cal seminary (Congregational, opei^ 1858, and including German, 
Danish-Norwe^an and Swedish institutes) ; the Western Epis- j 
copal Theological semmaiy; a German Lutheran Theological { 
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seminary, and an Evangelical Lutheran Theological seminary. 
There are a number of independent medical schools and schools 
(rf dentistry and veterinary surgery. The Lewis Institute (be- 
quest 1877, opened 1896), designed to give a practical education 
to boys and girls at a nominal cost, and the Armour Institute of 
Technology, one of the best technical schools of the country, 
provide technical education and are well endowed. The Armour 
Institute was founded in 1892 by Philip D. Armour, and was 
opened in 1893. 

Newspapers. — The daily newspapers (morning) published in 
the English language are the Chicago Daily Tribune (which also 
publishes a European edition in Paris) and the Herald- Examiner. 
The afternoon papers are the Daily News, the Chicago Evening 
American, the Chicago Evening Post and the Chicago Journal, 
The Tribune, News and the Post are nominally Republican; the 
Herald-Examiner and the American nominally Democratic, and 
the Journal is Democratic. In the number of publications, 
though not in circulation, the foreign language press outstrips 
the English publications — foreign language dailies including pub- 
lications in Polish, Yiddish, German, Swedish, Czech, Greek 
and Italian. The city is the largest American printing centre 
in point of volume of output, and many trade, labour, scientific 
and religious publications are included in its total of approximately 
800 periodicals. In 1 920 the city^s first financial daily, the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce, was established. The Joseph Medill School 
of Journalism named after the founder of the Chicago Tribune 
was opened as a part of Northwestern University in 1921, the 
Tribune underwriting any deficits for a period of years. 

Industry and Commerce. — Chicago’s situation at the head of 
the most south-western of the Great Lakes has given it great 
importance in trade and industry. The growth of its trade has 
been marvellous. Since the beginning of the 20th century, how- 
ever, Chicago has undergone an industrial and commercial trans- 
formation roughly parallel to that of the United States as a whole. 
The city's paramount position as a great market in the 19th cen- 
tury was associated with the extractive industry of the American 
economy of that day, and Chicago's trade consisted principally in 
.the assembly and distribution of the raw crops and resources of 
fields and forests— her industries were mainly processing raw 
products, such as meat-packing, wood-working, flour-milling, tan- 
ning, etc. While these great industries remain important, Chicago’s 
leading position in regard to them, except in meat-packing, has 
disappeared, but this has been made up many times by the 
growth of an intensive industrialism. The city has made great 
strides as a centre of the iron and steel industry, including many 
other products such as cement. The Calumet steel and iron region 
south of the city has made tremendous progress since the found- 
ing of the steel city of Gary in 1906 just across the Indiana State 
boundary, and in manufacturing plants for heavy iron and steel 
products the Chicago region now stands to the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict— America's leading steel region— in the ratio of 10 to 13, 
while the operations are more continuous in the Chicago district. 

The last years of the 19th century showed, however, an in- 
evitable loss to Chicago in the growth of Duluth, Kansas city and 
other rivals in strategic situations. In particular the struggle of 
the north and south railway lines in the Mississippi valley to 
divert grain and other freight to ports on the Gulf of Mexico 
caused great losses to Chicago. An enormous increase in the cereal 
trade of Philadelphia, Baltimore, Newport News and Norfolk was 
partly due to the traffic eastward over lines south of Chicago. The 
traffic of the routes through Duluth and Canada docs not, indeed, 
represent actual losses, for the traffic is largely a new growth; 
but there has been nevertheless a considerable drain to these 
routes from American territory which was once tributary to Chi- 
cago. Altogether the competition of the Gulf roads and the 
lines running south-west from Duluth had largely excluded Chi- 
cago by 1899 (according to its Board of Trade) from the grain 
trade west of the Missouri river; its facilities for receiving and 
distributing remain nevertheless unequalled, and it still practically 
monopoh'zes the traffic between the northern Atlantic seaboard and 
the Central West. Ibe city’s position as a gateway for passing 
trade is indicated by the fact that one-eighth of the traffic of its 
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railway terminals is (1928) through traffic. 

With the completion of the lakes to the gulf waterway, and the 
conversion of Chicago into a virtual seaport by the construction 
of a shipway through the lakes and the St. Lawrence river to the 
Atlantic, Chicago may again become relatively as important as 
it was in the 19th century, as an outlet for the midwest and the 
mountain States. New York alone among American cities has a 
greater trade. Chicago is the greatest railway centre, the greatest 
grain market, the greatest livestock market and meat-packing 
centre in the world and holds world primacy in a large number of 
smaller manufacturing industries. 

While Chicago has not entered the field of international finance 
to any great extent its domestic financial power is growing very 
rapidly and as a distributor of investment securities it is likely to 
challenge the supremacy of New York at no distant day. The an- 
nual clearings of its associated banks amounted to $35,958,200,000 
in 1927. At the close of that year the banks of Chicago had 
combined Joans and discounts of $1,938,268,000, deposits of 
$2,830,239,000, cash resources of $620,043,000 and savings de- 
posits of $694,572,000. The wholesale trade was estimated in 1875 
at $293,900,000 and in 1905 at $1,781,000,000. A census of dis- 
tribution by the United States department of commerce covering 
the year 1926 showed wholesale trade of the city of Chicago proper 
to be $4,844,761,000. The retail trade of the city in 1926 totalled 
$1,981,140,000. Persons employed in wholesale trade numbered 
122,181; those employed in retail trade numbered 183,217. Al- 
though the Chicago board of trade remains the greatest speculative 
grain market in the world, governmental regulations of increasing 
stringency have restricted trading upon the board. However, mem- 
berships on the board are more valuable than ever and the body has 
voted the erection of a gigantic building to cost $10,000,000 on 
the site of the old building in which the price of the world’s bread 
has been determined on so many momentous occasions. The grain 
elevators are yet among the sights of Chicago. They are enormous 
storehouses into which the grain is elevated from ships and cars, 
sorted into grades and reloaded for shipment, all the work being 
done by machinery. America has almost ceased to be an exporter 
of beef, but shipment of pork products — ^mostly hams, shoulders, 
bacon and lard — is yet an important item in Chicago’s foreign 
trade. Chicago’s direct foreign trade is mostly by rail through 
other ports, although vessels of less than 14ft. draft come in from 
the Atlantic on special trade voyages. Imports for the fiscal year 
1927 (mostly in bond by rail) amounted to $51,350,274. Direct 
exports for the fiscal year 1927 were valued at $19,917,212. 

The value of manufactures in the Chicago metropolitan district, 
comprising the counties of Cook, Du Page, Kane, Will and Lake in 
Illinois and Lake in Indiana — all within the periphery of the Chi- 
cago railway terminal system, was in 1925 according to the bureau 
of the census $4,688,696,674 or 7*47% of the value of all manu- 
factures in the United States. The population of the metropolitan 
district is 347% of the population of the United States. The num- 
ber of establishments in 1925 was 10,540, of wage-earners 499,823, 
amount of wages $765,847,023, cost of materials $2,624,004,772, 
value added by manufacture $2,064,691,902. 

Products of leading industries of Chicago proper were valued 
as follows: slaughtering, $571,051,743; electrical machinery, 
$156,409,829; railway cars, $124,882,262; men’s clothing, $122,- 
162,013; women’s clothing, $51,369,733; bread and bakery prod- 
ucts, $85,446,640; foundry products, $142,594,145; iron and 
steel works,$i 1 5,698,216; motor vehicles, bodies of motor vehicles, 
motorcycles and bicycles, $92,940,238; paints and varnishes, $66,- 
747,748; printing, book, job and newspaper, $268,205,989; furni- 
ture, $68,137,437; leather, tanned and curried, $23,736,563; and 
soap, $27,904,053. The International Harvester company, succes- 
sor to the McCormick Harvester company, is the largest manufac- 
turer of agricultural machinery in the world and the Western Elec- 
tric company holds the same position in the manufacture of tele- 
phone equipment. The Pullman company not only manufactures 
railway freight and passenger cars but operates sleefMng and draw- 
ing-room cars on practically all the railways of the country. 
Meat-packing, for which Chicago is best known, is the greatest 
local industry. In the enormous stock-yards (about sooac. in 


area) frugn two-thirds to four-fifths of the cattle and hogs re- 
ceived are killed, and sent out in various forms of prepared meats 
and by-products (lard, fertilisers, glue, butterine, soap, candles, 
etc.). 

Public Utilities^ — ^The development of manufacturing in Chi- 
cago has gone hand in hand with an equally remarkable develop- 
ment of public utility services, without which Chicago’s industrid- 
ism would be impossible, for much of its factory industry is due to 
an abundance of cheap electric power, supplied by a highly effi- 
cient system of interconnected generating stations. The electrical 
output of the three associated and interconnected electrical com- 
panies in the Chicago industrial area in 1927 was 4,476,000,000 
kw.hrs.; the generating capacities totalled 2,756,000 h.p. There 
were over 900,000 consumers of electric light and power in 
Chicago. The company serving the incorporated city consumed 

3.360.000 tons of coal in 1927 and for condensing purposes 
alone pumped an average of 1,220,000,000 gallons of water per 
day; more than the daily pumpage of the city water works by 
about 400,000,000 gallons. In 1927 the local gas industry served 

830.000 consumers within the incorporated city and was inter- 
connected by pipe lines with producing plants and consumers 
within a wide radius of the city. It is beginning the use of surplus 
by-product gases generated in the steel and iron industry. Tele- 
phonic communication is in almost universal use by householders 
and in 1927 the work of converting the telephone system to the 
automatic switching type was far advanced. 

Administration«-^hicago is governed under a general city 
charter law of Illinois of 1872, accepted by the city in 1876, but 
the charter has been amended in some minor particular at every 
biennial session of the Illinois State legislature since that date. 
The essential framework of government, however, remains as it 
was originally adopted, and the efforts of municipal reformers 
to institute a complete new system of local government have been 
defeated, even when submitted to a referendum of the voters. 
Although the government remains apparently archaic and highly 
complicated, it really works about as well as that of the average 
American municipality, and the faults of municipal government 
and politics in Chicago relate rather to the polyglot character of 
the population, than to the forms of government. Chicago re- 
mains a good example of the ‘‘councilmanic” form of municipal 
government, once almost universal in America, but the legal and 
de facto powers and influence of the mayor have grown, even 
as the power of the presidential office has grown at the expense of 
congressional prestige and effectiveness in the Federal Govern- 
ment. A common council consisting of one alderman from each 
of the 50 wards is elected biennially. It controls the budget, police, 
excise (diminished in importance since the outlawry of the liquor 
traffic by national legislation), city contracts and franchises. The 
latter are subject to popular referendum however. The council 
confirms appointments by the mayor and may pass legislation in 
spite of his veto, by a two-thirds vote. The mayor, selected every 
four years, is the executive head of the city. He appoints a cabinet, 
consisting of the heads of city departments, but most city em- 
ployees are under a civil service law and are removable only under 
processes and tribunals provided by that law. There are several 
commissions in charge of city functions — such as the school board, 
the public library commission, the commission in charge of elec- 
tions, and that in charge of the municipal tuberculosis sanitorium. 
Administration of several pension funds for city employees is 
also committed to a number of commissions. 

Like other American cities with the exception of Denver, Balti- 
more and St. Louis, Chicago has a dual city and county govern- 
ment. The county of Cook, which contains Chicago, retains prac- 
tically all of the extensive government functions of rural counties 
of the type which arose in Virginia and the southern colonies, and 
in which the county was the real unit of local government. This 
complication of dual government in Cook county extends to the 
suburbs of Chicago, which have separate municipal organizations, 
while the county itself was laid out after 1848 in town^ps, some- 
what on the New England town model. It was not until 1900 
that the town orguiizations within the territory gradually annem 
to the original village of Chicago were depriv^ of tl^ pbliti* 
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GRANT PARK AND A VIEW OF THE ‘‘LOOP’’ 

I. Buckinghftm fountain in Grant park, a memorial to Clarence Bucking- 2. Aerial view of the *Moop'* from the south-weat tide, showing Lake Mich- 
ham, the largest fountain of Its type in the world, it is modelled igan and part of the north tide. The passage of the Chicago river can 

to a certain extent after the Latona fountains at Versailles, and is be traced from its mouth southward through the city. In the right 

•specially effective at night when coloured lights play upon It background is Navy pier, formerly known as the Municipal pier 
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cal structure and divested of governmental functions within the 
city, and as late as 1903 ten townships exercised taxing power 
within the municipal area. This comf^cated system of govern- 
ment is growing, despite efforts to simplify it. A plan for the 
consolidation of local government was rejected by the people in 
1920. In addition to the original duplications of government, new 
quasi-govemmental bodies have been set up for special purposes 
and in some cases granted police and tax powers. There are three 
great park commissions within the city — the members of the 
Lincoln and West Side park boards are appointed by the governor 
of Illinois; the members of the South park board, the most impor- 
tant of all, are elected by the judges of the circuit court of Cook 
county. The three great park boards have powers of taxation, 
debt incurment and police. There are also 15 small park dis- 
tricts, some of them with governing boards elected by the people 
of the areas served. Chicago citizens in 1927 were under some 
sort of jurisdiction or in contact with about 25 kinds of govern- 
ment, more or less dissociated from the others. On the other 
hand in 1906 the archaic system of administering petty justice 
through the justices of the peace was abolished and a co-ordinated 
municipal court with numerous judges and a chief justice was 
established. The juridical system is complicated by the fact that 
the circuit court is a constitutionally established court of the 
State of Illinois. The superior, municipal and other special courts 
are created by statute. The sanitary district, practically an inde- 
pendent government in itself, with powers of tax levy and debt 
making, is superimposed over the territory of Chicago and Cook 
county. Both the State of Illinois and the Federal Government 
have also extended the legislative and administrative regulation 
of industry and commerce, and maintain large staffs of officials 
and inquisitors in Chicago. The school board has been nominally 
separate from and almost independent of the city government in 
its powers since 1857. The forest preserves adjacent to the city's 
boundaries are also quasi-governmental bodies exercising some 
sovereign powers. 

The initiative and referendum in local matters have been made 
possible by the State, and this power has been frequently exer- 
cised. Increases of the public debt arc subject to popular vote, 
but financial arrangements under such a complex system of gov- 
ernment are naturally loose and inefficient— co-ordinated budgeting 
being virtually impossible. The grant of independent taxing power 
to so many governmental bodies, in the Chicago area, as elsewhere 
in America, is one result of State constitutional limitations upon 
the public debt. Chicago, as a municipal corporation, is prohibited 
from incurring debt in excess of 5% of the value of the property 
within the city. The inevitable result of such a restriction, when 
a great public necessity has arisen, is the creation of another 
taxing body not limited by pre-existing debt limits covering a 
given territory, within the juri^ction of an existing governmental 
body. 

Finances^The budget for the city of Chicago proper for 
1928 called for the expenditure of $225,208,442, of which $90,- 
600,000 was to be expended by the school board, $19,000,000 by 
the water department, $2,805,970 by the municipal tuberculosb 
sanatorium, $1,200,000 on Calumet Harbour, $2,788,000 by the 
public library board, $1,090,000 by the board in charge of fire- 
men's penstons, $3,597,000 by the board administering police 
pensions, and $2,180,000 by the board in charge of pensions for 
other municipal employees. Other funds in the budget out of 
which a great variety of expenses are met, such as police, fire 
department and street and bridge maintenance, are the corpora- 
tion fund of $59,170,000, the vehicle tax fund of $4,510,000 and 
the various bond funds amounting to $38477472. Chicago reve- 
nue for 1926, not including the proceeds of tends issued, was 
$226,813,000 or $74.41 per capita; in 1925, $6845; in 1917, 
$35-20. These figures cover the government of the city pr<^r, 
the independent school districts, sanitary district, park districts, 
and oth^ independent districts practically co-extensive with the 
city, not excepting county departments and expenses for the 
county area within the incorpcMia^ dty. The revenue was derived 
as fc^ws: special and poll taxes, $149,926,000; licences $8,784,- 
000; ^>edal assessments and charges, $16^99,000; stdiventions, 
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* donations and pension assessments, $6,040,000; earnings of gen- 
eral departments, $7,490,000; earnings of public service enter- 
prises, $12,363,000; and all other revenues $13,750,000. Chicago's 
net debt per capita in 1926 was $67.07, lower than that of any 
of the 14 American cities of over 500,000 population, except 
St. Louis, which had a per capita net debt of $30.29. 

Transit Problems* — Chicago's conspicuous failure as a city 
has been in the lack of providing adequate rapid transit facili- 
ties. In 1928 the traction question remained unsettled and was 
still a ^Tootball of politics," although the popular temper as 
manifested at the referendum election of 1925, when a compro- 
mise plan for instituting municipal ownership was defeated by a 
large majority, indicates that an eventual solution will be found on 
lines of ownership and control by a strictly regulated private cor- 
poration. At the mayor’s election in 1905 the successful party 
stood for immediate municipal acquisition of all roads. Mean- 
while, under the State Referendum Act, the city in 1902 voted 
overwhelmingly for municipal ownership and operation (142,826 
to 27,990); the legislature in 1903 by the Meullcr law gave the 
city the requisite powers; the people accepted the law, again 
declared for municipal ownership, and for tem{>orary compulsion 
of adequate service, and against granting any franchise to any 
company, by four additional votes similarly conclusive. At last, 
after tedious negotiations, a definite agreement was reached in 1906 
assuring an early acquisition of all roads by the city. The issue 
of bonds for municipal railways was, however, declared unconsti- 
tutional that year. At the municipal elections of 1907 there was 
a complete reversal of policy; a large majority voted this time 
against municipal ownership in favour of leaving the working of 
the street railways in private hands and strengthening the powers 
of municipal control. For 20 years after 1907 the surface car 
lines of Chicago were operated under unified management and 
rendered excellent service. The system was completely rebuilt, 
and that work led to the repaving of the city, so that the coming 
of the automobile age found Chicago comparatively well equipped 
for motor transport. But with the growth of the city and the 
congestion of the streets by motor traffic, transportation by sur- 
face electric railways became too slow to meet the demands of 
the population. In the meantime the construction of elevated 
railway lines practically ceased, except for extensions outside the 
incorporated city limits where the political factor did not enter 
into calculations. Proposals for the consolidation of the elevated 
and surface lines and the construction of subways, either inde- 
pendent systems or to be operated in connection with the elevated 
or surface lines or both, were made without number and thp 
city spent great sums upon engineering investigations and reports. 
With the rise in the general price level during the World War 
the five cent fare became impossible and increases were obtained 
either through the Illinois commerce commission or by court 
action. This aroused more popular resentment and revived trac- 
tion as a political issue. 

Under the franchise arrangement of 1907 the city received for 
20 years 55% of the divisible net receipts of the surface lines — 
after payment of 5% on agreed capital — a total of $39,398,357.90, 
which with interest earned on the fund over the 20 years was 
available in 1927 for construction of modem transit facilities. 
The city also has power to subject adjacent property to special 
assessments in aid of subway construction. When the 1907 fran- 
chise expired in 1927 no agreement was reached. The lines are 
operated under temporary agreements i>ending an adjustment of 
tte conflicting claims and proposals and the enactment of legisla- 
tion by the State of Illinois to empower the city to take the 
necessary steps toward a re-organization of the entire transit 
system. The surface lines, consisting of 1,079m. carried 880,326,- 
000 revenue passengers in 1927 — a total of 1,580,000,000 rides in- 
cluding transfer passengers. elevated system operates 217m. 
of track, in double, triple and four track sections, and carried 
226,000,000 passengers in 1927. 

E d u cation and Charity* — ^Tbe school board is appointed by 
the mayor. Since 1904 a merit system has been applied in the 
advancement of teachers; civil service rules cover the rest of the 
emjrioyees. Free evening schools, very practical in their courses, 
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are utilized mainly by foreigners. Vacation schools were begun 
in 1896. As far as possible the school buildings are kept open for 
school lectures and entertainments, serving as social centres; 
thus a more adequate use is made of the large investment which 
they represent. In all the public schools manual training, house- 
hold arts and economy, and commercial studies are a regular part 
of the curriculum. A department of scientific pedagogy and child 
study (1900) seeks to secure a development of the school system 
in harmony with the results of scientific study of children (the 
combination of hand and brain training, the use of audito-visual 
methods, an elastic curriculum during the adolescent period, etc.). 
Enrolment in the schools in 1927 totalled 521,786. The teaching 
staff numbered 12,536. In the year ending on June 30, 1927, new 
school buildings were erected at a cost of $16,100,606.64, and 
$2,636,088.60 was spent for new school sites. There were 24 high 
schools, 14 junior high schools and 306 grade schools in 1927. 

Hospitals, infirmaries, dispensaries, asylums, shelters and homes 
for the defective, destitute, orphaned, aged, erring, friendless and 
incurably diseased; various relief societies, and associations that 
sift the good from the bad among the mendicant, the economically 
inefficient and the viciously pauper, represent the charity work 
of the city. The most important charitable societies of the city 
are the United Charities of Chicago (1909), the United Hebrew 
Charities (1857), and the Associated Jewish Charities (1900). A 
famous institution is Hull House, a social settlement of women, 
which aims at being a social, charitable and educational district 
centre. It was established in 1889 by Jane Addams, who 
became the head-worker, and Miss Ellen Gates Starr. It includes 
an art building, a free kindergarten, a fine gymnasium, a creche 
and a diet kitchen; and supports classes, lectures and concerts. 
It has had a very great influence throughout the United States. 
The major portion of social work in Chicago is performed by 38 
general welfare agencies, 24 general health agencies, no hospitals 
and 73 dispensaries, 55 infant welfare centres, 34 agencies for 
family relief and rehabilitation, 148 child-caring institutions, 70 
boarding clubs and hotels for men and women, 29 employment and 
vocational guidance organizations, 60 homes and emergency shel- 
ters for adults, 40 summer camps, 60 institutions for civic, legal 
and protective work. There are also institutions for the shelter 
of abandoned and stray dogs, cats and other animals. The total 
financial outlay, public and private for such work has been esti- 
mated by the Chicago Council of Social Agencies at $50,000,000 
per year, and it is increasing much faster than the rate of popula- 
tion growth. One of the most important municipal undertakings 
is the municipal tuberculosis sanatorium, erected after 1909, in 
which year a site of i64ac. was acquired in the north-western part 
of the city. 

Population. — Of the total population of Chicago as counted in 
the census of 1920, 805,482 out of a total of 2,701,705 were 
foreign-born immigrants, 888,496 were children of immigrants, 
and 252,320 were of mixed parentage, 642,871 native white of 
native parentage, 109,594 negro, 94 American Indians, 2,353 
Chinese and 233 Japanese. The effect of the restrictive immigra- 
tion laws enacted aftler the World War is already notable in the 
population of Chicago. A heavy inffux of native-born white popu- 
lation from the farms and smaller cities, the growth of the negro 
population and an increased influx of Mexicans, not subject to the 
quota restrictions imposed upon Europe and the Eastern hemi- 
sphere, have already had discernible effects, but the business and 
political life of the city is still largely coloured by the influence 
of national and racial blocs. There are over 42 natidhalistic and 
racial organizations of one kind or another, which maintain secre- 
tariats in the business district, and many others with headquarters 
in outlying parts of the city. The largest, most completely organ- 
ized and politically influential nationalistic groups are the Ger- 
mans and Irish — ^very much “Americanized*’ and losing cohesion 
— Poles, Swedes, Czechs, Italians, Yiddish speaking Jews. There 
are still some 40 or more languages spoken in Chicago, and many 
sections of the city are to all intents and purposes foreign quarters, 
but the process of assimilation has made the city mud more 
homogeneous than it was at the beginning of the 20th century. In 
1920 the negro population was 109,594, an increase of 148*5% 


over the pieoeding census. The influx of negroes was due to the 
demand for unskilled labour, especially in the packing industry, 
during the period of the World War, when European immigration 
was slight. A shortage of housing facilities for these negro labour- 
ers was one of the underlying causes of the race riots of 1919. 
The negro influx slackened during the industrial depression of 
1920-21, to be resumed in 1923. In the following year it again 
declined, and with the rapid development of conveyor and con- 
struction machinery to displace manual labour the movement has 
probably passed its crest. 

Partly because of the high percentage of youthful adults in 
the population of Chicago, drawn to the city from other lands 
and from the rural districts and smaller cities of the United States, 
the death rate of the city is among the lowest urban rates in 
America. In 1925 the death rate was 11*5 per 1,000 of popula- 
tion. Births maintain a lead over deaths, so that the city has a 
substantial, natural rate of increase of population, irrespective 
of immigration. The growth of Chicago has been remarkable even 
for American cities. Any resident of four-score years living in 
1900 had seen it grow from a frontier military post among the 
Indians, to a great metropolis, fifth in size among the cities of 
the world. In 1828 what is now the business centre was fenced in 
as a pasture; in 1831 the Chicago mail was deposited in a dry- 
goods box; the tax levy of 1834 was $48.90, and a well which 
constituted the city water-works was "sunk at a cost of $95.50; 
in 1843 pigs were barred from the town streets. Such facts 
impress upon one, as nothing else can, the marvellously rapid 
growth of the city. 

Hiitory^The river Chicago (an Indian name of uncertain 
meaning, but possibly from Ojibwa she-kag-ong, “wild onion 
place”) was visited by Joliet and Marquette in 1673, and later 
by La Salle and others. It became a portage route of some impor- 
tance, used by the French in their passage to the lower Illinois 
country. In 1804 the United States established here Ft. Dearborn. 
In 1812, during the Indian War of Tecumseh, the garrison and 
settlers, who had abandoned the fort and were retreating toward 
safety, were attacked and overpowered by the savages at a point 
now well within the city. The fort was re-established and fit- 
fully occupied until its final abandonment in 1837. 

When Cook county was organized in 1831, Chicago, then a tiny 
village, became the seat of justice. It became a town in 1833 and 
a city in 1837. By that time Chicago was confident of its future. 
The Federal Government had begun the improvement of the 
harbour, and the State had started the Illinois and Michigan canal. 
There was a Federal land-office also, and the land speculator and 
town promoter had opened a chapter of history more picturesque, 
albeit sordid, than in any of the old French days. The giant 
growth of the lake trade had drawn attention before railway 
connection was secured with the east in 1852. making progress 
even more rapid thereafter. During the Civil War a large prison- 
camp for Confederate prisoners, Camp Douglas, was maintained 
at Chicago. In 1870 the city had 306,605 inhabitants and was 
already a commercial centre of immense importance. In 1871 
it suffered a terrible calamity. On Oct. 8, a fire broke out near 
the lumber district on the west side. Two-thirds of the city's 
buildings were wood, and the summer had been excessively dry, 
while to make conditions worse a high and veering wind fanned 
the flames. The conflagration leaped the river to the south and 
finally to the north side, burned over an area of 3^m., destroyed 
17,450 buildings and property valued at $196,000,000 and ren- 
dered almost 100,000 people homeless; 250 lost their lives. The 
flames actually travelled z^m. in an air-line within 6^ hours. 
Thousands of persons, fleeing before the flames and fire-brands, 
sought refuge on the shore and even in the waters of the lake. 
Robbery, pillage, extortion, orgies and crime added to the general 
horror. In the south side the fire was checked on the 9th by the 
use of gunpowder; in the north (where the water-works were 
early destroyed) it had extended almost to the prairie when rain- 
fall finally ended its ravages, after about 27 hours of destruction. 
With the exception of the San Francisco fire of 1906 this was the 
greatest fire of modem times. A vast system of relief wax organ- 
ized and received generous aid from all parts of the world. 
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The money contribiations from the United States and abroad 
were $4,996,782; of this foreign countries contributed nearly 
$1,000,000 (England half of this). These funds, which were over 
and above gifts of food, clothing and supplies, were made to last 
till the close of 1876. Out of them temporary homes were pro- 
vided for nearly 40,000 people; barracks and better houses were 
erected, workmen were supplied with tools, and women with 
sewing-machines; the sick were cared for and the dead buried; 
and the poorer classes of Chicago were probably never so com- 
fortable as during the first two or three years after the fire. The 
rebuilding of the city was accomplished with wonderful rapidity. 
The business district was largely rebuilt within a year, and within 
three there were few scars of the calamity. Wood was barred 
from a large area (and subsequently from the entire city), and a 
new Chicago of brick and stone, larger, finer and wealthier, had 
taken the place of the old. Business and population showed no 
set-back in their progress. The solidity and permanence of this 
prosperity were confirmed during the financial panic of 1873, 
when Chicago banks alone, among those of the large cities of the 
country, continued steadily to pay out current funds. 

In its later history Chicago has been a storm centre of labour 
troubles, some of them of specially spectacular character. There 
were great strikes in the packing industry in 1886, 1894 and 1904. 
But more noteworthy are the railway strike of 1894 and the unsuc- 
cessful teamsters’ strike of 1905. The former began in the works 
of the Pullman Car Company, and its leader was Eugene Victor 
Debs. When the contentions of the Pullman employees were 
taken up by the American Railway union the strike immediately 
extended to tremendous proportions. Chicago, as the greatest 
railway centre of the country and the home of the strike, was 
naturally the seat of the most serious complications. There was 
much rioting and destruction of property, and the railway service 
was completely disorganized. President Cleveland, on the ground 
of preventing obstruction of the mail service, and of protecting 
other Federal interests, ordered a small number of Federal troops 
to Chicago. Governor Altgeld denied the inability of the State 
to deal with the difficulty, and entered a strong protest against 
Federal interference; but he did nothing to put down the disorder. 
Federal troops entered the State, and almost immediately the 
strike collapsed. The high officials of the Railway union, for 
ignoring a court injunction restraining them from interfering with 
the movement of the mails, were imprisoned for long terms for 
contempt of court. 

Out of the strike in the McCormick works in 1886 there sprang 
another famous incident in Chicago’s history. The international 
anarchists of Chicago had been organized in groups about two 
years earlier, and were very active. They were advocating a “gen- 
eral strike” for an eight hour day, and the tense excitement among 
the labourers of the city, owing to the McCormick strike, induced 
unusually extreme utterances. There was a riot at the McCormick 
works on May 3, in which several men were killed by the police. 
An anarchist meeting was called for the next day at the Hay- 
market, a square in Randolph street, and when the authorities 
judged that the speeches were too revolutionary to be allowed to 
continue, the police undertook to disperse the meeting. A bomb 
was thrown, and many policemen were injured, seven fatally. 
No person could be proved to have thrown the b<mb, or to have 
t>een directly implicated in its throwing; but on the ground that 
they ^ere morally conspirators and accomplices in the killing, 
because they had repeatedly and publicly advocated such acts 
against the servants of government, seven anarchists were con- 
denmed to death. An application to the United States Supreme 
Court for a writ of error was unanimously refused. 

Four were hanged, one committed suicide, two had their death 
sentence commuted to life imprisonment, the eighth was sen- 
tenced to imprisonment for 1$ years. CJovcmor J. P. Altgeld 
in 1893 pardoned the three in prison on the ground that the 
jury was “packed” and consequently incompetent, that no 
evidence connected the prisoners with the crime, and that the 
presiding judge was prejudiced (see an article Judge J. E. 
Gary, who presided at the trial, in ttie Century Magazme/kpril, 
1 ^ 93 ). 
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Chicago is still what is known as a union town, but interest in 
trade-unionism among the city’s workers apparently reached its 
climax in about 1912. After the World War the effect of the 
greater mechanization of industry, the increased productivity of 
labour, the immigration restrictions and the maintenance of high 
I wage rates without strikes, was evidenced in greater industrial 
tranquillity. In the building trades, however, labour unionism 
remained a powerful factor, despite a great deal of faction and 
many charges of corruption and of collusion between labour 
leaders and gangsters pursuing unlawful avocations. A later phase 
of trade-union organization has been the extension of unionism 
among small merchants and shop-owners, for purposes of price 
maintenance and limitation of competition. The extension of this 
form of organization has been linked with bombing, terrorism and 
extortion, but the greater part of the trade-uniop movement in 
Chicago has not been affected by such methods. 

The 400th anniversary of the discovery of America was com- 
memorated by a World’s Columbian Exposition held at Chicago. 
The site was in Jackson park and the adjoining Midway, and in- 
cluded 686ac., of which 188 were covered by buildings. On Oct. 
21, 1892 — corresponding to Oct. 12, 1492, O.S. — the grounds 
were formally dedicated, and on the following May i, opened to 
the public, continuing open for six months. The number of paid 
admissions was 21,500,000; of total admissions 27,539,521. The 
buildings, planned by a commission of architects — of whom John 
W. Root and Daniel H. Burnham of Chicago were responsible for 
the general scheme — formed a collection of remarkable beauty, to 
which the grounds, planned by F. L. Olmstead, intersected by 
lagoons and bordered by the lake, lent an appropriate setting. The 
entire cost of the fair is variously estimated at from $33,000,000 
to $43,000,000, according to the inclusiveness of the estimate; the 
local cost may be put at $28,151,169. Of this Chicago gave 
about $10,500,000, in addition to a preparatory house-cleaning 
that cost $3,500,000; and finally n very small dividend was paid 
to stockholders. The whole undertaking, carried through with re- 
markable enterprise, was an artistic and educational triumph of 
the first order. 

In the late ’90s the city began a great civic awakening. A 
civil service system was inaugurated in 1895. The salaries of the 
councilmen were raised with good results. Numerous reform asso- 
ciations were started to rouse public opinion, such as the Citizens’ 
Association of Chicago, organized in 1874, the Civic Federation 
(1894), the Municipal Voters’ League (1896), the Legislative 
Voters’ League (1901), the Municipal Lectures Association 
(1902), the Referendum League of Illinois (1901), the Civil Serv- 
ice Reform Association of Chicago, the Civil Service Reform 
Association of Illinois (1902), the Merchants’ Club, the City 
Club (1903), and Law and Order League (1904), Society of 
Social Hygiene (1906); and many of the women’s clubs took an 
active part. They stood for effective enforcement of the laws, 
sanitation, pure food, public health, the improvement of the 
schools and the widening of their social inffuence, and (here espe- 
cially the women’s clubs) aesthetic, social and moral progress. 
The Merchants’ Club reformed the city’s book-keeping, and se- 
cured the establishment (1899) of the first State pawnbrokers’ 
society. The Civic Federation demonstrated (1896) that it could 
clean the central streets for slightly over half what the city was 
paying (the city has since saved the difference) ; it originated the 
movement for vacation schools and other educational advances, 
and started the Committee of One Hundred (1897), from which 
sprang various other reform clubs. The Municipal Voters’ League 
investigated and published the records of candidates for the city 
council, and recommended their election or defeat Moreover, a 
municipal museum was organized in 1905, mainly supported by 
private aid, but in part by the bdard of education, in order to 
collect and make educational use of materials illustrating munic- 
ipal administration and conditions, physical and social. 

The reform movement in its various phases came to its full 
tide under the administration of Carter H. Harrison, Jr., who was 
elected in his fifth term in 1911, thereby equalling his father’s 
record of elections to the highest office within the gift of the 
people of the city. In 1912 District Attorney Waymon closed the 
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city^s tolerated vice district, and it has never been allowed to 
operate openly since. 

With the adoption of the prohibition amendment to the Federal 
Constitution in Jan. 1919, and the flocking to the city of many 
adventurous characters attracted by the building boom and the 
prosperity following the war, there was a growth of violent crime 
in Chicago. The huge profits of the illicit liquor trade led to the 
organization of powerful criminal gangs to exploit the traffic, and 
competition between these organizations led to murder and ban- 
ditry, which attracted world-wide attention. This was an inter- 
necine warfare among the criminal elements, little affecting the 
great majority of inhabitants. William E. Dever, democrat, was 
elected mayor in 1923, and to the surprise of the liberal element, 
which had relied upon the fact that the Democratic party had 
been historically hostile to prohibition, he announced after his 
election that th*e police would be required to act in sympathy and 
co-operation with the governmental agencies trying to enforce 
the liquor laws. Mayor Dever was defeated for re-election in 1927 
by William Hale Thompson, republican. Thompson promised a 
liberal administration and charged the school board with per- 
mitting propaganda in favour of the British empire and the be- 
littlement of American revolutionary heroes in the histories chosen 
for school use. In the elections of April and November, 1928, the 
Thompson machine received a severe setback. The Chicago crime 
commission began in June an active war against the crime ele- 
ment, and in August a new police commissioner was inducted. 

Because of its central location, Chicago has been America’s 
most famous convention city and the scene of much national 
political history. Lincoln (i860). Grant (1868), Garfield (1880), 
Cleveland (1884 and 1892), Harrison (1888), Roosevelt (1904), 
Taft (1908) and Harding (1920) were all nominated for presi- 
dent in Chicago in addition to a number of unsuccessful candi- 
dates nominated in stirring conventions. The 28th Eucharistic 
Congress of the Roman Catholic Church, held in Chicago, June 
20--24, 1926, attended by the Papal Legate Cardinal Bonzano and 
seven other European cardinals, in addition to the American cardi- 
nals, brought approximately 1,000,000 pilgrims to the city. 

Biblioqkaphy. — Annual reports of city departments, school board, 
park commissioners, etc. Reports of the bureau of the census. Files of 
the Chicago press. Report of the Committee on Co-ordination of Chi- 
cago railway terminals, Engineers’ reports on Chicago traction situa- 
tion. Corporation statements of public utility companies. Reports of 
the Chicago board of trade. Documents in the Municipal Reference 
Library of Chicago. A. T, Andreas, History of Chicago (1884-86) ; R. 
Blanchard, Discovery and Conquest of the North-west with the His- 
tory of Chicago (1S98-1903) ; J. Kirkland, Story of Chicago (1892) ; 
issues of the Fergus Historical Series (1876, ff.) ; S. E. Sparling, 
Municipal History and Present Organization of the City of Chicago 
(University of Wisconsin, doctoral dissertation, Madison 1898); T. J. 
Riley, A Study of the Higher Life of Chicago ((Chicago university, doc- 
toral dissertation, 1905). Periodical literature contains a vast amount 
of information on Chicago’s progress and conditions that is elsewhere 
unobtainable; exact references may be obtained in Poole’s Index to 
Periodical Literature and Readers Guide to Periodical Literature. 

(L. H. L.) 

CHICAGO, BURLINGTON AND QUINCY RAIL- 
ROAD COMrANY, incorporated on Feb. 12, 1849, under the 
laws of Illinois as the Aurora Branch Railroad, changed its title in 
1852 to Chicago and Aurora Railroad, and adopted its present cor- 
porate name on Feb. 14, 1855. The company, since then, has ac- 
quired numerous other roads, until to-day it owns and operates a 
system aggregating about 9,400 m., and extending from Chicago to 
Minneapolis, St. Louis, Kansas City, Omaha and Denver, and 
thence into Wyoming and Montana, where there are connections 
with the Northern Pacific and the Great Northern. It owns an 
interest in theXhicago Union Station Company and various other 
union depot, terminal and bridge properties, and owns 68% of the 
stock of the Colorado and Southern Railway Company, which, with 
its subsidiary lines, the Fort Worth and Denver City and Wichita 
Valley Railway companies, operates from Wendover, Wyo., to 
Dallas, Texas, with various branches, and in turn owns one-half 
interest in the Trinity and Brazos Valley Railway, extending from 
Fort Worth to Houston, Texas. The parent company itself is 
controlled jointly by the Northern Pacific and Great Northern 
railways which own in equal parts over 97% of the capital stock. 


The present company, excluding its interest in subsidiary com- 
panies, has an investment in railway operating property of about 
600 million dollars, and has 220 million dollars of bonds and 171 
million dollars par value capital stock outstanding. The railroad 
handles upwards of 42 million tons of commercial freight each 
year, of which approximately 40% is mine products, 20% agri- 
cultural products, 7% live stock and animal products, 6% lumber 
and forest products and 27% manufactures and miscellaneous 
freight. It carried during the year 1927, 6,614,000 passengers, not 
including a heavy commutation traffic in Chicago suburban 
territory. (H. Ho.) 

CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, ST. PAUL AND PACIFIC 
RAILROAD COMPANY, successor (Jan. 14, 1928) through 
reorganization to the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Rail- 
way Company (in receivership after March 18, 1925); owns 
and operates one of the oldest and largest railroads north and west 
of Chicago, 111 . The predecessor company was organized and in- 
corporated in 1863 as the Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway Co. — 
“Chicago” being prefixed in 1874. The oldest part of the present 
system is the first railroad built west from Milwaukee, Wis. 
(1851), then the Milwaukee and Mississippi Railroad. The “Mil- 
waukee” entered Chicago, 111 ., over its own rails in 1873. It had 
reached and was the first direct railroad to St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis, Minn. (1867). Omaha, Neb., was reached in 1882 and 
Kansas City, Mo., in 1887 and by this latter date the north-west 
line had been extended to the Missouri river near Mobridge, S.D. 
Further extension westward was begun in 1906 and in 1909 the 
road was opened for operation to Seattle and Tacoma, Wash., on 
Puget Sound; 660 m. of this extension across the mountains were 
subsequently electrified. In 1921 the Chicago, Terre Haute and 
South-eastern railway tapping the southern Indiana coal fields was 
acquired under a 999 year lease. In 1922 the stock of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee and Gary railway was acquired and this road (100 m.) 
has since been separately operated by the “Milwaukee.” Gross 
revenue from all sources in 1927 was $163,000,000. 

The C.M.St.P. and P.R.R. in 1928 served 1 2 States from Indiana 
on the east to Washington on the North Pacific coast with 11,253 
roadway miles. The company’s investment in railroad property 
and equipment amounts to over $700,000,000. Its capital structure 
consists in round numbers of $263,000,000 of fixed interest bear- 
ing funded debt; $183,000,000 of contingent interest bearing debt 
(income bonds), $120,000,000 of preferred stock and 1,174.000 
shares of no par common stock. $22,000,000 C.T.H. and S.E. rail- 
way and $3,000,000 C.M. and G. railway bonds are guaranteed as 
to principal and interest. (H. A. Sca.) 

CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND AND PACIFIC RAIL- 
WAY, an American railroad extending from Chicago westward 
and southward. It dates from a special Act of the Illinois State 
legislature, approved Feb. 27, 1847, and amended Jan. 27, 1851. 
Construction began in Chicago Oct. i, 1851, and the first train ran 
from Chicago to Joliet, 111 ., a distance of 40 m., on Oct. 10, 1852. 
The road reached the Mississippi river on Feb. 22, 1854, and there 
was constructed the first bridge over that river between Rock 
Island, 111 . and Davenport, la., which was opened on Sept, i, 1854. 
Since that date the growth of the Rock Island was rapid until 
(in 1928) it comprised over 8,084 m. through 14 Middle Western 
States, traversing a greater number of commonwealths than any 
other railroad in the United States, and extending from Chicago 
to Denver and Colorado Springs, Colo., and Santa Rosa, N.M., 
and from St. Paul, Minn., to Fort Worth and Dallas, Texas, with 
lines into St. Louis, Memphis, Kansas City, Omaha, Des Moines, 
Oklahoma City, Topeka, Alexandria, La,, and the principal Mis- 
sissippi valley centres. The total capitalization of the Rock 
Island lines in June, 1928, was approximately $467,000,000, in- 
cluding $129,000,000 of capital stock. The charter of the Rock 
Island railway includes the Chicago Rock Island and Pacific 
and the Chicago Rock Island and Gulf railways. It was in 1928 
engaged in the further extension of its lines in the Texas plains 
territory. The railroad is particularly noted for its very large 

agricultural and oil traffi c. (J. E. G.) 

CHICAGO, UNIVERSITY OF, an American university, 
in Chicago, founded in 1892, privately endowed, co-educational, 
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non-sectarian, although three-fifths of its 30 trustees must be 
Baptists. Its presidents have been William Rainey Harper (Sept. 
16, 1890-Jan. 10, 1906), Harry Pratt Judson (Feb. 20, 1907-Jan. 
9, 1923), Ernest DeWitt Burton (July 12, 1923-May 26, 1925), 
and since Aug. 21, 2925, Max Mason (resigned 1928). The aims 
of the university have been research and graduate education. 
These ideals were set by its first president and expressed in its 
earliest organization. It has continuously had on its staff men 
eminent in American letters and science. On its first faculty were 
nine former presidents of other institutions of higher learning. 
Nearly 10% of the degrees granted have been doctorates of philos- 
ophy. The university is composed of an undergraduate college, 
of graduate schools of art, literature and science, and a group of 
professional schools including law, medicine, commerce and ad- 
ministration, education, divinity, library and social service admin- 
istration. These professional schools have not accumulated as 
separate units attached to the college as a centre, but are inte- 
grated into one educational organization and teach the techniques 
which rise out of their respective basic sciences. The under- 
graduate college is closely related to the graduate purposes of the 
university and numbers little more than one-half of the total stu- 
dent body; the other half are candidates for higher degrees. The 
astronomical department, the Yerkes observatory, is located on 
Williams bay, Lake Geneva, Wis., about 65m. from Chicago. 
The University college and a home study department give courses 
for the convenience of those who cannot enrol on the quadrangles. 

Guided in its early development by the genius of William 
Rainey Harper and supported by the generosity of John D. Rocke- 
feller, its founder, and the citizens of Chicago, the university has 
show’n a remarkable growth and has continued through its history 
to expand and intensify its efforts. The list of donors of buildings 
atjd endowment includes a large group of the public-spirited citi- 
zens of Chicago. During the 35-year hi.story of the university, 
buildings have been given for student dormitories, commons, 
assembly and gymnasium, for the university press, for the depart- 
ments of chemistry, physics, biology, natural history, geology and 
geography, law, library, oriental studies, theology, classics, com- 
merce and administration, education, modern language, physiology 
and medicine. From the founder and others have come endow- 
ments for the work of these departments. 

The grounds of the university include about i6oac., and the uni- 
versity’s holdings front on both sides of the Midway Plaisance 
(w'hich joins Washington and Jackson parks) for almost three- 
quarters of a mile. On these grounds the main part of the uni- 
versity stands. The buildings are of grey limestone, of Gothic 
style, and are grouped in quadrangles. In the year ending July 
1Q27 the enrolment was 14.500. This enrolment, which includes 
that of University college and of the home study department, is 
distributed over the four quarters of the normal academic year, 
between 5,000 and 6,000 students being in residence at the quad- 
rangles at any one time. The University of Chicago was the first 
American university to adopt the summer quarter as a regular 
part of the academic programme, thereby increasing opportunities 
for teachers in other schools to do scholarly work in their summer 
vacations and increasing by one-third the usefulness of the aca- 
demic plant. The University of Chicago Press, the first university 
liress to be organized in the United States, publishes the results of 
research at this and other universities. The existence of this 
press encourages research by making possible the publication of 
its results and by presenting to the general public in attractive 
form the products of scholarly effort. The press publishes from 
50 to 60 books annually besides 13 journals, most of which are 
edited at the university. These joumak are: American Journal 
of Semitic Languages and Literature^ American Journal of Sociol- 
ogy, Journal of Political Economy^ Modern Philology, Classical 
Philology, Journal of Geology, Astro-Physical Journal, Botanical 
Gazette, Journal of Religion, Physiological Zoology, International 
Journal of Ethics, Social Service Review and the Journal of 
Business of the University of Cidcago. 

The years 1916-27 were a period of significant growth in medi- 
cal science at the university. Rush Medical coUe^ was abated 
with the university in 1898, integrated into the university in 1924 


and until 1927 did the clinical teaching of the university's medical 
school. In 1916 a programme was formulated by President Judson 
to build a hospital on the quadrangles in close proximity to the 
basic and clinical sciences. Funds were raised for this purpose. 
The construction of the new university clinics building, which 
houses the clinical departments and hospital, was begun in 1925 
and completed in 1927. Medical teaching and research are in 
progress on the quadrangles, although Rush Medical college con- 
tinues to teach a part of the medical students during their clinical 
years. Assured additions to the buildings and endowment of the 
medical group will greatly expand its scope. The whole enterprise 
is a closely correlated attack on problems of disease through basic 
and clinical sciences and a project for training medical students 
in scientific methods of thought and practice. The major body of 
medical teachers and investigators are full-time members of the 
university staff. 

The financial history of the univTrsity is in large part that of 
the liberality of the founder,* John 1 ). Rockefeller. He made the 
initial contribution of $600,000 on which the university . was 
founded. His aggregate gifts over a period of 20 years total more 
than $34,700,000; the final gift of $10,000,000 was made in iqro 
($1,500,000 to be used for a university chapel, the balance for 
endowment, erection of buildings and purcha.se of real estate). 
Gifts to the university other than those of Rockefeller aggregate 
$47,800,000 since its founding. A development effort, initiated in 
1923-24 under President Burton, secured over $9,250,000 for 
general endowment and buildings. The annual budget for the year 
1927-28 totalled over $5,700,000. On Jan. i, 1928, the total of 
gifts received by the university, including un|xiid instalments on 
gifts, was $82,500,000. 

The years 1924-27 saw a remarkable expansion of physical 
plant, increase of endowment and intensification of effort through 
all departments. On July i, 1927, the university libraries con- 
tained 775,660 volumes, exclusive of pamphlets. On the same date 
~3»959 degrees had been granted by the university, of which num- 
ber 2,055 were doctorates of philosophy. The number of doctor 
of philosophy degrees granted in 1926-27 was 164. The faculty 
numbers 636, of whom 166 are full profes.sors, 64 associate profes- 
sors and 108 assistant professors. The work of the university has 
been greatly assisted by the general education board and the Laura 
S|2elman Rockefeller memorial. Among their principal subven- 
tions were those promoting research in medicine, social sciences, 
physical sciences and the humanities. (J. Do.) 

CHICAGO ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, THE, an insti- 
tution organized at Chicago, 111 ., on Jan. 13, 1857, “to promote 
and diffuse scientific knowledge,” and one of the oldest scholarly 
bodies existing in Illinois. The collections of the academy, con- 
sidered at the time among the most valuable in America, were in 
the Chicago fire of 1871. With the erection of the new building 
in Lincoln park in 1893 by Mathew Laflin, a new impetus was 
given to the establishment of a fine scientific museum. All efforts 
are hieing concentrated on exhibits, which are open daily to the 
public, featuring the wild life, flora and physical characteri.stics of 
the Chicago region. When more space becomes available, it is 
planned to expand the scope of the museum to include all of 
North America. The academy possesses the Atwood Celestial 
Sphere and the Chanute aeroplane models. The academy also 
maintains a library for children, and conducts researches and 
issues publications directed especially toward a natural history 
survey of Chicago and vicinity. Lecture courses are carried on 
throughout the year, and the academy serves as a meeting place 
for various societies of Chicago, interested in science and conser- 
vation. The academy is financed through memberships and endow- 
ment funds, plus a regular contribution from the Lincoln park 
commissioners. 

CHICAGO AND NORTH WESTERN RAILWAY 
COMPANY, a railroad which comprises 8,465*15 m. of rail- 
way located in Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska, Wyoming, Wisconsin, 
Michigan (Northern Peninsula), Minnesota, South and North 
Dakota. It owned (1928) 1,952 locomotives, 2,214 passenger cars 
and 72,271 freight train cars. The balance sheet shows fixed 
property of $530,000,000, piermanent assets of $30,000,000 more, 
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total assets $649^000,000. Its capitalization consists of $i8or 
840,045.25 of capital stock of which $22,395,120 is preferred. 
Its funded debt held by the public is $277,977,200. The appraisal 
of the railroad property by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
adjusted to Dec. 31, 1927, equals $626,379,174. It is one of the 
leading railroads of the North-west, serving the agricultural ter- 
ritory tributary to the north and west of Chicago as well as 
large manufacturing districts and markets. Gross revenue for 
1927 was $150,132,959-69 and net railway operating income of 
the same year was $20,257,693.52. It was the first railroad to 
operate into the present city of Chicago, commencing in Oct. 
1848 and expanding from that date to its present proportions. 

(F. W. Sa.) 

CHICAGO HEIGHTS, a city of Cook county, Illinois, 
U.S.A., on Federal highway 30, 28m. S. of Chicago. It is served 
by the Chicago and Eastern Illinois, the Chicago, Milwaukee and 
St. Paul, the Elgin, Joliet and Eastern, the Michigan Central, the 
Baltimore and Ohio Chicago Terminal, and the Chicago Heights 
Terminal Transfer railways. In 1900 the population was 5,100; 
in 1920, 19,653 (31.3% foreign-bom white); and in 1928 it was 
estimated locally at over 28,000. Chicago Heights is an important 
industrial centre, manufacturing locomotives, cars, steel rails, steel 
houses, steel castings, terra cotta, bottles, tile, brick, textiles, and 
various other commodities. The aggregate factory product in 1925 
was valued at $40,659,846. The city was incorporated in 1892. 

CHICAGO SANITARY AND SHIP CANAL, in the 
United States, is an engineering development of special importance 
to the city of Chicago and surrounding districts. It was first 
opened in 1900 and the cost of construction with improvements 
has been about $70,000,000. Before the construction of the canal 
Chicago discharged sewerage into Lake Michigan, which was also 
the source of the water-supply. Such serious contamination re- 
sulted that ultimately the extension of water intake pipes for a 
distance of 8 m. out into Lake Michigan failed to avoid dangerous 
pollution. 

A few miles west of the city, a low limestone ridge marks the 
division of the watersheds leading to the Des Plaines and Chicago 
rivers. The Des Plaines, to the west of the ridge, flows south- 
west to the Illinois river and thence to the Mississippi river. The 
Chicago river, to the east of the ridge, normally drains into Lake 
Michigan. A canal channel was dug through the ridge by which 
the Chicago was connected with the Des Plaines river and at the 
same time the flow in the Chicago river was reversed from east 
to west. The refuse of the city is collected in great central city 
mains and turned into the canal and carried down to the Gulf of 
Mexico. The canal is 34 m. long, 260 ft. wide and 22 ft. in depth. 
In 1920 more than 9,000 cu.ft. per second was being drawn from 
Lake Michigan to carry away the sewerage of Chicago and be- 
cause of the tremendous growth of the city still greater require- 
ments were anticipated. Another phase of the project, in 1928 
undeveloped, was the creation of an all-water route between the 
Great Lakes and the Gulf of Mexico. 

CHICANE, the pettifogging subterfuge and delay of sharp 
law-practitioners, also any attempt to gain unfair advantage by 
petty tricks. A more common English form of the word is “chi- 
canery.” Chicane was also used until recent years as a term in 
the game of bridge for the points a player might score if his hand 
contained no trumps. Chicane is no longer scored, but the term 
is still used. The word is French, derived cither from chattgdn, 
Persian for the stick used in the game of polo, still played on 
foot and called chicane in Languedoc (c/. the military* use of 
chicaner, to take advantage of slight variations in ground), or 
from chic, meaning little or petty, from the Spanish chico, small. 

CHICHELEY, HENRY (1364-1443), English archbishop, 
founder of All Souls college, Oxford, was born, the son of a yeo- 
man, at Higham Ferrers, Northamptonshire. Re seems to ^ve 
passed from Winchester college to New college, Oxford, where he 
took his B.A. in 1392. He was then ordained sub-deacon, but he 
already held the living of Llanvarchell, in the diocese of St. Asaph. 
About 1394 he went up to London to praaise as an advocate in 
the principal ecclesiastical court, the court of arches, and from that 
time an extraordinary number of posts fell to him. In 1396 he 


was presented to the rectory of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, and, being 
ordained deacon and priest later on in the year, he was made arch- 
deacon of Dorset in 1397, and in 1399, canon of the collegiate 
church of Abergwili, North Wales. In Feb. 1402, he was allowed to 
use a bull of the pope “providing” him to the chancellorship of 
Salisbury cathedral and canonries in the nuns’ churches of Shaftes- 
bury and Wilton, and in Jan. 1402-3 he became archdeacon of 
Salisbury. In May 1404, Boniface IX. provided him to a prebend 
at Lincoln, notwithstanding that he already held prebends at Salis- 
bury, Lichfield, St. Martin’s-le-Grand and Abergwili, and the living 
of Brington. 

In July 1405, Chicheley began his diplomatic career by a mission 
to the new Roman pope. Innocent VII., who was professing his 
desire to end the pap)al schism by resignation, if his French rival 
at Avignon would do likewise. In 1406 he was appointed to treat 
for peace with the French king, and in the following year he was 
sent to the new pope, Gregory XII., to end the schism. The pope 
provided him to the bishopric of St. David’s and gave him a bull 
granting him the right to bold all his benefices with the bishopric. 

In Jan. 1409, (ihicheley was chosen by the convocation of 
Canterbury to attend the Council of Pisa, which withdrew obedi- 
ence from both existing popes and in June elected a new pope. 
Chicheley now became the subject of a leading case, the court of 
king’s bench deciding, after three successive terms, that he could 
not hold his previous benefices with the bishopric, and that a papal 
bull could not supersede the law of the land {Year-book ii. H. 
iv. 37» 59 f 79)- Accordingly he had to resign livings and canon- 
ries wholesale (April 28, 1410), and was enthroned at St. David’s 
I in May, 1411. He was with the English force under the earl of 
I Arundel which accompanied the duke of Burgundy to Paris in Oct. 

I 1411, and there defeated the Armagnacs; and in July 1413 was 
sent by Henry V., with the earl of Warwick, to France to conclude 
peace. On the death of Archbishop Arundel he was nominated to 
the archbishopric. 

These dates are important as they save Chicheley from the 
charge, versified by Shakespeare {Henry V, act i. sc. 2) from Hall’s 
Chronicle, ol having tempted Henry V. into the conquest of France 
for the sake of diverting parliament from the disendowment of 
the Church. As a matter of fact, the parliament at Leicester, in 
which the speeches were supposed to have been made, began on 
April 30, 1414 before Chicheley was archbishop, and the rolls of 
parliament show that be was not present in parliament. Moreover, 
parliament was so far from pressing disendowment that on the 
petition of the Commons it passed a savage act against the heresies 
“commonly called Lollardry” which “aimed at the destruction of 
the king and all temporal estates,” making Lollards felons and 
ordering every justice of the peace to hunt them down. 

Chicheley was present at the siege of Rouen, and the king com- 
mitted to him the negotiations for the surrender of the city in 
Jan. 14 IQ and for the marriage of Katherine. He crowned Kath- 
erine at Westminster (Feb. 20, 1421), and in Dec. baptized her 
child. Henry VI. 

Chicheley is renowned chiefly for his educational founda- 
tions. He endowed a chest or loan fund for poor scholars at New 
college, and another for the university at large. He founded at 
least three colleges, one at Higham Ferrers and two at Oxford. 
The licence for the first was given by Henry V. in May 1422. It 
was closely modelled on Winchester college, and to it was attached 
an almshouse for 12 poor men. His first Oxford college, St. 
Bernard’s, was founded under licence in mortmain in 1437 for 
Cistercians. It was suppressed with the Cistercian abbeys in 1539 
and granted in 1546 to Christ Church, Oxford, who sold it to Sir 
Thomas Pope in 1553 for the present St. John’s college. The 
patent for All Souls college, dated May 20, 1438, is for a warden 
and 20 scholars, to be called “the Warden and College of the souls 
of all the faithful departed,” to study and pray for the souls of 
Henry V. and Henry VI. and all Englishmen who had died in the 
wars with France. A papal bull for the college was obtained on 
June 21, 1439; and further patents for endowments from May ri, 
1441, to Jan. 28, 1443, when a general confirmation charter was 
obtained, for which £1,000 (£30,000 at least of our money) was 
paid Only about a quarter of the whole endowment was drived 
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from alien priories bought by Qucbeley from the crown. The rest, 
particularly the manor of Edgware, which made the fortune of 
the college, was bought from private owners. Early in 1443 the 
college was opened by Chicheley with four bishops in state. The 
statutes, not drawn up until April 2, 1443, raised the number of the 
college to 40, 16 of whom were to be “jurists” and 24 students of 
arts and philosophy or theology. 

Chicheley died on April 12, 1443, and was buried in Canterbury^ 
cathedral. 

chichen-itzA or CHICHEN, the ruins of an ancient 
Mayan city of that name, in the south-central part of the State 
of Yucatin, Mexico, near the boundary of Quintana Roo, about 
20° 30' N. lat. and 88® 30' W. longitude. The dry, waterless region 
round about Chichen-Itzi is of limestone formation, with only an 
underground water supply, available in but a few places called 
ccnotes by the Mayans, where the limestone cap has fallen into 
the caves through which the water flows. Two large cenotes de- 
termined the location of the city and gave it its distinctive name, 
Chi, which in Mayan means mouths, chen, wells, and Itzd the 
name of the particular Mayan tribe or group which first settled 
there, the whole meaning the “Mouths of the Wells of the Itzd.” 

Founded not later than a.d. 530, the settlement for about the 
first century constituted but a frontier post of a Mayan civilization. 
“The Old Empire,” which at that time was flourishing in the much 
greater centres to the southward — Copan, Tikal, Quiriqua, Palen- 
que and a dozen other equally important cities. When about a 
century later these great flourishing southern cities were finally 
abandoned, Chichen-ltzd was also temporarily abandoned, A.D. 668, 
and the Itza trekked westward across Yucatin to a new capital, 
Chakanputun, south of the modem Campeche. Chakanputun was 
burned in a.d. 944 and the “Holy Men of the Itzd” led their people 
back to the “Mouths of the Wells of the Itzd” where, in a.d. 964 
they re-established their lares and penates and rebuilt their shrines 
and altars. 

It was the period of the founding of “The New Empire” with 
Uxmal, Mayapan, and a group of satellite cities, sharing with 
Chichen-ltzd a superb renaissance of Mayan culture and power. 
In a.d. 1004 the three greater cities formed an alliance, the League 
of Mayapan, and the calm and order and prosperity that followed 
gave rise to a golden age of Mayan religion, science and art, with 
majestic temples and superb sculptures scattered about the land. 
At Chichen most of the middle section of the city lying south and 
west of the Thousand Columns, was built at this time, graced by 
the Akab'tzib (House of the Dark Writing), the Chichanchob 
(Red House), the House of the Deer, and parts of the* Monjas 
(Monastery). 

In 1201 the League of Mayapan was disrupted by an attack of 
the Mayapan people upon the Chichen-ltzd because of conspiracies 
against the League by Chac Xib Chac (The Very Red Man), the 
Itzan ruler. With the aid of Toitec and Aztec allies from Central 
Mexico the Mayapan people conquered the Itzans. Henceforth 
the city was held in thrall by the Toltec-Aztec allies of the Maya- 
pan group. These Toltec-Aztec conquerors brought with them the 
worship of the fair, golden-haired god, Quetzalcoatl, the “Feath- 
ered Serpent,” who became “Kukulcan,” the Itzan equiva- 
lent. During this period Chichen-ltzd rose to heights of pros- 
perity, prominence and architectural development surpassing 
anything in its earUer history, and highly adorned temples, sanc- 
tuaries and shrines rose as if by magic; the principal temple, the 
so-called Castillo, covering an acre of ground and rising 100 ft. 
above the plain; the Thousand Columns enclosing a central plaza 
of more than 5 ac. with pyramid temples, colonnaded halls, sunken 
courts, terraces and theatres; the Tlachtli-ground or Ball Court; 
the Ten^jle of the Jaguars; the Temple of the Tables; the Astro- 
nomicaT Observatory; the High Priest’s grave; and a host of 
others. 

The two cenotes, or wells, upon which the city depended for its 
very life, constituted the religious, as well as the economic, centre 
of the city and its culture. Young Itzan maidens were sacrificed 
to the gods of the wells, as were all kinds of valuables, in grue- 
some spectacles that &tem thousands to share in the ceremonies 
and the rites, arid gave to the dty its “holy” character. The 
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natural setting of the wells, the grandeur of the temples built 
beside them, the austerity and dignity of the rites, all contributed 
to the lure, and made Chichen-ltzd the Mecca of the Mayan world 
for almost two and one-half centuries until in 1884 when it was 
rather suddenly and finally abandoned, only a few stragglers 
making their homes there and doing homage to the old gods. 

See S. Griswold Morley, ** Chichen-ltzd, An Ancient American 
Mecca,” National Geographic Magazine, vol. xlvii., No. i, pp. 63-^5 
(Jan. 192s). (W.E. E.) 

CHICHERIN, GE0R6HY VASILIEVITCH (1872- 

), Russian statesman, the son of nn official in the ministry 
for foreign affairs, was born in the province of Karaul Tambov. 
He was educated at a Russian Higher school, and at St. Peters- 
burg (Leningrad) university, and entered the diplomatic service 
in the archives department of the foreign office. From 1897 on- 
ward he was gradually drawn into the revolutionary movement. 
He resigned from the diplomatic service in 1904, renouncing his 
estates, and went to Berlin, where he followed closely the Ger- 
man Social-Democratic movement. . He was at first attached to 
the Russian socialist-revolutionary party, but later joined the 
social-democratic party. He was prevented by illness from tak- 
ing part in the revolution in 1905. He spent 12 years in revolu- 
tionary activities in London, Paris and Berlin, being elected sec- 
retary of the foreign central bureau of the Russian Social-Demo- 
cratic party in 1907. In the same year he was arrested in Berlin 
for the possession of a false passport, and banished from Prussia. 
During the World War he assisted the anti-war Labour elements 
in Great Britain, and organized the relief of Russian political 
refugees, a philanthropic work which had a revolutionary aspect 
in maintaining contact with Russian revolutionaries. After the 
Bolshevik revolution in November, when Russia was no longer 
considered an ally, but an enemy, Chicherin was imprisoned in 
Brixton gaol on the ground of “enemy associations.” On Jan. 3, 
1918 he was exchanged for Sir George Buchanan by the Soviet 
Government, and banished from England. He returned to Rus- 
.sia, and was appointed People’s Commissary for foreign affairs 
in March 1918. In 1922 he headed the Soviet delegation to the 
conference at Genoa (April 10-May 19) ((/.v.), of which the 
unexpected result was a separate treaty between Soviet Russia 
and Germany. Chicherin conducted Russian policy continuously, 
from 1918 onwards, having a longer tenure of office than any 
contemporary European foreign minister. (For the policy for 
which be was resjoonsibie during this period, see Russia.) 

CHICHESTER) a city and municipal borough in the Chich- 
ester parliamentary division of Sussex, England, 69m. S.W. of 
London by the S.R. Pop. (1921), 12,413. It lies in the coastal 
plain at the foot of a spur of the South Downs, a mile from the 
head of Chichester har^ur, an inlet of the English channel. The 
Romano-British town on this site was perhaps Regnum or Regni. 
Situated on one Roman road in direct connection with London and 
another leading from cast to west, Chichester (Cissaceaster, Ci- 
cestre) remained of considerable importance under the South 
Saxon kings. In 967 King Edgar established a mint here. Though 
Domesday Book speaks of 142 burgages in Chichester and a 
charter of Henry I. mentions the borough, the earliest extant char- 
ter is that granted by Stephen, confirming to the burgesses their 
customs and rights of the borough and gild merchant. This was 
confirmed by Henry II. By a charter of Edward II., the customs 
of wool, hides and skins were reserved to the king. Edward 111. 
directed that the Sussex county court should be held at Chich- 
ester. Confirmations of the previous charters were granted by 
Eklward III., Richard II., Henry VI., Edward IV., Henry VII., 
Henry VIII., Edward VI., PhiUp and Mary, and Elizabeth. A 
court leet, court of record and bailiffs’ court of liberties still exist. 
In 1604 the city was incorporated under a mayor and aldermen. 
Since 1295, when it first returned a member, Chichester has been 
regularly represented in Parliament. Throughout the middle ages 
Chichester was a place of great commercial importance, Edward 
III. establishing a wool staple here in 1348. Fairs were granted by 
Henry 1 . and Henry VII. Fuller mentions the Wednesday market 
as being famous for com, while Camden speaks of that on Satur- 
day as the greatest for fiA in the county. 
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The cathedral church of the Holy Trinity was founded towards 
the close of the nth century, after the see had been removed 
to Chichester from Selsey in 1075. It was consecrated in 1108; 
Bishop Ralph Luffa (1091-1123) was the first great builder, fol- 
lowed by Seffrid II. (1180-1204), but disastrous fires led to fur- 
ther building throughout the 13th century. Norman work app>ears 
in the nave (arcade and triforium), choir (arcade) and elsewhere; 
but there is much very beautiful Early English work, as in the 
choir above the arcade. The nave is remarkable in having double 
aisles on each side, the outer pair being of the 13th century. The 
church is also unique among English cathedrals for its detached 
campanile, a massive and beautiful Perpendicular structure with 
the top storey octagonal. Modern restorations, which include the 
fine central tower and spire (originally 14th century), the Deco- 
rated Lady Chapel and the Perpendicular cloisters, have been 
effected with great care. The library is a fine late Norman vaulted 
room; and the bishop’s palace retains an Early English chapel. 
The cathedral is 393ft. long within, 131ft. across the transepts, 
and 90ft. across the nave with its double aisles. The height of the 
spire is 277 feet. 

At the junction of the four main streets of the town, which pre- 
serves its Roman plan, stands the market cross, an octagonal 
structure in ornate Perpendicular style, built by Bishop Story, c. 
1500, perhaps the finest of its kind in the United Kingdom. The 
hospital of St. Mary was founded in the 12th century, but the ex- 
isting buildings are transitional from Early English to Decorated. 
Its use as an almshouse is maintained. Other ancient buildings are 
the churches of St. Olave, in the construction of which Roman 
materials were used; the Guildhall, formerly a Grey Friars* chapel, 
of the 13th century; the Canon Gate leading into the cathedral 
close ; and the Vicars college. The city retains a great p>art of its 
ancient walls, which have a circuit of about a mile and a half, and 
at least in part, follow the line of Roman fortifications. The gram- 
mar school was founded in 1497 by Bishop Story. There is a 
large cattle market, and the town has considerable agricultural 
trade, but no outstanding industry. A canal connects with Chich- 
ester harbour. The diocese includes the whole county of Sussex 
except a few parishes, with very small portions of Kent and 
Surrey. 

See Victoria County History, “Sussex*^; Alexander Hay, History of 
Chichester (Chichester, 1804)* 

CHICHESTER OF BELFAST, ARTHUR CHICH- 
ESTER, Baron (1563-1625), lord-deputy of Ireland, sec- 
ond son of Sir John Chichester of Raleigh, Devonshire, was edu- 
cated at Exeter college, Oxford. He commanded a ship against the 
Spanish Armada in 1588, and is said to have served under Drake 
in his expedition of 1595. Having seen further service abroad, he 
was sent to Ireland at the end of 1598 and was appointed by the 
earl of Essex to the governorship of Carrickfergus. When Essex 
returned to England Chichester served under Mount joy in the war 
against the rebellious earl of Tyrone, and in 1601 Mount joy rec- 
ommended him to Cecil as the fittest person to be entrusted with 
the government of Ulster. On Oct. 15, 1604, Chichester was ap- 
pointed lord-deputy of Ireland. He announced his policy in a 
proclamation wherein he abolished the semi-feudal rights of the 
native Irish chieftains, substituting for them fixed dues, while their 
tenants were to become dependent “wholly and immediately upon 
his majesty.” Tyrone and other Irish clan chieftains resented this 
summary interference with their ancient social organization, and 
their resistance was strengthened by the ill-advised measures 
against the Roman Catholics which Chichester was compelled 
to take by the orders of the English ministers. He himself was 
moderate and enlightened in his views on this matter, and it was 
through his infiuence that the harshness of the anti-Catholic policy 
was relaxed in 1607. Meantime his difficulties with the Irish 
tribal leaders remained unsolved. But in 1607, by “the flight of 
the Earls,” he was relieved of the presence of the two formidable 
Ulster chieftains, the earls of Tyrone and Tyrconnell. Chichester’s 
policy for dealing with the situation thus created was to divide 
the lands of the fugitive earls among Irishmen of standing and 
character; but the plantation of Ulster as actually carried out was 
much less favourable and just to the native population than the 


lord-deputy desired. In 1613 Chichester was raised to the peerage 
as Baron Chichester of Belfast, and in the following year he went 
to England to give an account of the state of Ireland. On his re- 
turn to Ireland he again attempted to moderate the persecuting 
policy against the Irish Catholics which he was instructed to en- 
force; and although he was to some extent successful, it was prob- 
ably owing to his opposition to this policy that he was recalled in 
Nov. 1614. The king, however, told him, “You may rest assured 
that you do leave that place with our very good grace and accepta- 
tion of your services”; and he was given the post of lord-treas- 
urer of Ireland. After living in retirement for some years, 
Chichester was employed abroad in 1622; in the following year he 
became a member of the Privy Council. He died on Feb. 19, 
1625, and was buried at Carrickfergus. 

See Fynes Moryson, History of Ireland, 1599-1603 (Dublin, 1735) ; 
S. R. Gardiner in Die, Nat, Biog, and History of England, 1603-1642 
(1883). 

CHICHIBIL PRINCE: see Hirohito. 

CHICKADEE, common American name (derived from the 
call-note) for the black-capped titmouse {Parus, or Penthestes, 
atricapillus) , of the north-eastern States. The brown-capped 
chickadee (p. hudsotdeus) is resident in Canada. The Carolina 
chickadee breeds in the south-eastern states. The mountain chick- 
adee (P. gambeli) is resident in the Rocky Mountains and west- 
ward, and there are several other western forms, one of which, the 
Alaska chickadee (P. cinctus alascensis) is also found in eastern 
I Siberia. All are closely allied with the Old World titmice. See 
I Titmouse. 

CHICKAMAUGA. The battle of Chickamauga was fought 
(Sept. 19-20, 1863) in northern Georgia between the Federal 
army of the Cumberland under Rosecrans and Bragg's Confeder- 
ate army. It was the one great Confederate victory in the West, 
rendered indecisive by subsequent events. Braggs afraid of being 
surrounded in Chattanooga, evacuated the town, which Rosecrans 
occupied (Sept. 9), and withdrew to Lafayette, where he awaited 
reinforcements from Virginia under Longstreet before fighting a 
pitched battle. Rosecrans, when Bragg was found not to be re- 
treating on Rome, hastily concentrated his three corps (Sept. 17), 
his left (Crittenden) on West Chickamauga creek at Lee and 
Gordon’s mills, 12 m. S. of Chattanooga, and his right (McCook) 
at Stevens’ gap in Lookout mountain. Hood with three brigades 
joined Bragg (Sept. 18), who that day had begun to move down 
the east bank of the creek to outflank Crittenden at the mills. His 
right column crossed 4 m. below, and the movement was to be 
taken up by the other columns in succession from right to left. 
Bragg expected to envelop Crittenden and drive Rosecrans back 
upon Lookout mountain, cutting him off from Chattanooga. Only 
two Confederate columns crossed that day; three more divisions 
followed early next morning. But during the night Rosecrans, who 
had been shifting his army all day to the left, moved Thomas’s 
corps from the centre to the extreme left, to secure his line of 
retreat to Chattanooga. Thomas’s night march defeated Bragg's 
plan. He was now forced to deliver battle north of the mills, to 
prevent his own right from being turned. Thick woods concealed 
the movements of both armies, and the fighting consisted of a 
series of independent engagements, in which each side alternately 
outflanked and was outflanked by the other. The battle began 
(Sept. 19) with Thomas sending a division on a reconnaissance 
towards the creek. It encountered dismounted cavalry. Both 
sides hurried up reinforcements and the fighting spread south- 
ward, until the whole of Rosecrans’ and the greater part of 
Bragg's forces had been drawn in. The general result was favour- 
able to Rosecrans. He had strengthened his hold on the roads in 
his rear, but he had put in all his forces, except three brigades 
of Granger’s reserve corps, which were holding Rossville gap, 
whereas Bragg had still three divisions in hand and during the 
night was joined by three fresh brigades. 

For the morrow’s battle Bragg reorganized his army in two 
wings, the right under Polk, the left under Longstreet, who arrived 
at II P.M., and decided to persevere with his progressive order of 
attack. Polk was ordered to advance at sunrise (Sept, ao), but 
the battle only began some hours later. Thomas had strengUiened 
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his line during the night with breastworks. PolVs right overlapped 
Thomas’s left, and two brigades worked round t^ breastworks 
into his rear, but were driven out by his reserves. Polk*s frontal 
attacks were repulsed, but Thomas urgently called for reinforce- 
ments to secure his left. Rosecrans, believing that Bragg was 
massing all his troops against Thomas, ordered the best part of 
three divisions to the left. The withdrawal of a fourth (Wood’s), 
due to a misunderstanding, opened a gap in the Federal line, 
into which Longstreet stepped. He had organized a heavy colunm 
of attack with eight brigades in three lines and another division 
forming a flankguard on his left. The Federal right wing, now 
numbering less than 7,000 men, was swept^ off the field, but not 
being pursued, rallied in McFarland’s gap.' Rosecrans, McCook 
and Crittenden were all caught in the rout and went to Chat- 
tanooga. The break in the Federal line occurred about noon. 
Thomas was left with five divisions (including one from each of 
the other two corps) and two or three brigades to withstand 
Bragg's whole army. Longstreet, swinging to the right, endeav- 
oured to reach Thomas’s rear. Four of Thomas’s divisions con- 
tinued to hold the breastworks in Polk's front, but Brannan's 
division and part of Wood’s formed a fresh line nearly at right 
angles with lliomas’s main position along Horseshoe ridge, a spur 
projecting from Missionary ridge. Longstreet had almost en- 
veloped Brannan’s right, when two of Granger’s brigades under 
Steedman came to the rescue, and after a desperate struggle dis- 
lodged the attacking force, and the Federals held the ridge against 
renewed assaults, until Longstreet, having vainly called for rein- 
forcements from Polk's wing, put in his reserve division. The Fed- 
erals were then driven back from the ridge, with the loss of 
three regiments captured, to the Snodgrass hill, an elevation 50 ft. 
lower and over 200 yd. to the rear. Thomas, on receiving an order 
about 4.30 P.M., had already ordered his left wing to withdraw. 
Polk, who had remained inactive since his repulse in the morning, 
about 4 p.M. had recommenced his attacks, but the four Federal 
divisions succeeded in extricating themselves. The right, on Snod- 
grass hill, was then withdrawn, before Longstreet could renew 
the attack. The Confederate pursuit was halted at 6 p.m., at 
which hour the whole field was in their possession. Thomas took 
up a position for the night covering Rossville, and Bragg's army 
being too exhausted to attack next day, after dark (Sept. 21) the 
Federals withdrew unmolested to Chattanooga. The two armies 
were probably of about equal strength, from 60,000 to 65,000 
each. The percentage of losses was heavier than in any other 
battle of the Civil War, the casualties on either side exceeding 
16,000. 

See Grade, Truth about Chickamauga (1911) ; Geer, Campaigns of 
the Civil War (1926). For a very different version, claiming a Federal 
victory’, see Massachusetts Military Historical Society, vol. vii. 

(W. B. Wo.) 

CHICKASAW, an American Indian people of Muskogi stock 
for long resident in northern Mississippi, and later forming one 
of the “five civilized tribes” of Oklahoma. They were foes of 
the French, friends of the British, and fierce fighters. They never 
numbered more than about 5,000, which is also their present 
population, although this comprises many individuals of mixed 
blood. (See Muskogian Indians.) 

See Adair, History of the American Indians (1775). 

CHICKASHA, a city of Oklahoma, U.S.A., on the Washita 
river, 45m. S.S.W. of Oklahoma city; the county ^seat of Grady 
county. It is on Federal highway 81, and is served by the Rock 
Island, the Frisco, and the Santa Fe Railways. The population in 
1920 was 10,179, of whom 1,183 negroes, and was estimated 
locally at 15,000 in 1927. Chickasha is the trade centre of a cotton, 
com, and wheat-growing region. The city has cotton gins and 
compresses, cottonseed-oil mills, and other factories, with an 
aggregate output valued at $4,395,679 in 1925. Natural gas is 
used. The Oli^oma college for women, a State institution, was 
opened here in 1911. Chickasha was founded in 1892 and in- 
corporated in 1899. 

CHICKEN-POX or varicella, a specific contagious disease 
characterized by an eruption of vesicles in the skin. The disease 
usually occurs in epidi^cs, and the patients are generally be- 


tween two and six years old. The incubation period is from ten 
to 15 days; there are practically no prodromal symptoms, though 
slight fever for some 24 hours may precede the eruption. A 
number of raised red papules appear on the back or chest; in 
from 12 to 24 hours these develop into tense vesicles filled with 
a clear fluid, which in another 36 hours or so becomes opalescent. 
During the fourth day these vesicles shrivel up, and the scabs fall 
off, leaving as a rule no scar. Fresh spots appear during the first 
three days, so that at the end of that time they can be seen in ail 
stages of growth and decay. The eruption is most marked on the 
chest, but it also occurs on the face and limbs, and on the 
mucous membrane of the mouth and palate. The temjierature 
begins to fall after the appearance of the rash, but may some- 
times persist slightly after the disapp)carance of all symp- 
toms. It rarely rises above 102® F. The disease runs a very 
favourable course in most cases, and after-effects are rare. One 
attack does not give immunity. The diet should be light, and the pa- 
tient should be prevented from scratching the spots, which would 
lead to ulceration and scarring. After the first few days there 
is no necessity to confine the patient to bed. In the large ma- 
jority of cases, it is easy to distinguish the disease from small- 
pox, but . sometimes it is very difficult. The chief points in 
the differential diagnosis are as follows: (i) In chickenpox the 
rash is chiefly on the trunk, and less on the limbs and face; 
(2) some of the vesicles are oval, whereas in smallpox they 
are always hemispherical. They have not at the outset the 
hard shotty feeling of the more virulent disease; (3) the vesicles 
attain their full growth within 12 to 24 hours; U) the rash 
appears “in crops”; (5) there is no prodromal period. No doubt 
the disease is caused by a micro-organism, but so far this has not 
been determined with certainty. The tendency is to ascribe it 
to a filter-passing virus (q.v,). 

CHICKWEED (Stellaria media or Alsine media), an annual 
herb of the pink family (Caryophyllaceae), called also satin- 
flower, tongue-grass and winter weed. It is native to Europe and 

Asia and widely naturalized 
throughout North America and 
other regions. The plant has 
weak, reclining, much-branched 
stems, oval or ovate leaves about 
2 in. long and small white flow- 
ers. In mild climates it is found 
blooming throughout the year ; in 
colder regions, as in the north- 
eastern United States, it with- 
stands severe frosts and may be 
discovered blossoming under light 
snow in midwinter. Various other 
species of Stellaria and also of 
Arenaria and Veronica arc known 
as chickweeds. Closely allied are 
the mouse-ear chickweeds (Cer- 
astium sp.), various species of 
which are found in Great Britain, 
North America and other tem- 
perate regions. Most plants 
called duckweed, though abundant as weeds, are usually not perni- 
cious and are readily eradicated by cultivation. 

CHICLANA, DE LA FRONTERA, a town of southern 
Spain, in the province of Cadiz, 12m. S.E. of Cadiz. Pop. (1920) 
12,009. Owing to its position in the fertile, sheltered valley of 
the Irio, facing the Gulf of Cadiz, 3m. W., Chiclana is the centre 
of a great fruit and vine growing district, and is the favourite 
summer residence of wealthy Cadiz merchants. Its hot mineral 
springs also attract many visitors. About 5m. S. is Barrosa, where 
the British under Sir Thomas Graham (Lord Lynedoch) defeated 
the French under Marshal Victor, on March 5, 1811. 

CHICLE or CHICLE-GUM, the coagulated milky juice 
(latex) of the sapodilla (Sapota Achras), a tropical American 
tree of the family Sapotaceae (q.v ). It was first brought to the 
United States as a substitute for rubber or balata, but since 18^ 
has been imported in increasing quantities, being the basic 
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ingredient of modem commercial chewing-gum. The latex is 
collected by tapping the trunk after the manner followed for 
gathering balata and gutta-percha (gq,v,); zigzag deep cuts are 
made to a height of 30 ft. or more up the trunk. The very viscous 
“milk'' oozes out and runs slowly down to a receptacle placed 
at the base of the tree, the flow lasting about two hours and 
amounting at times to many quarts. The chiclero collects the 
chicle from his “walk" of trees once a day, gathering about a ton 
per season from 200 to 300 or more trees, which are rested from 
four to seven years between tappings, about 15% being lost by 
this treatment. The coagulated raw gum is boiled in large kettles 
until a water content of about 33% is attained; the semi-solid 
mass is then poured out on greased canvas and moulded into 
marquettas or blocks of about 25 lb. weight, which are packed 
for transportation in bales of four blocks each. For manufacture 
into chewing-gum the greyish-brown blocks are re-melted, for- 
eign matter is removed, sugar and flavouring substances are 
added, and the finished product moulded and wrapped in pack- 
ages. The importations of chicle from Mexico and Central 
America into North America in 1928 amounted to about 12,000,- 
000 lb. and the commercial products made from it were valued 
at more than $50,000,000. 

CHICO, a city of Butte county (Calif.), U.S.A., 96m. N. of 
Sacramento, on the Southern Pacific railway. The population in 
1920 was 9,339. Almonds, prunes and other fruits, alfalfa, rice 
and other small grains are produced in the region. The city has 
flour and rice mills, a dried fruit packing-house, and a creamery, 
and manufactures numerous articles, including electric railroad 
cars, packing cases, sash, doors, concrete pipe, beet-sugar, 
matches, brooms, soap and sheet metal. A State teachers* college 
and a Federal plant-introduction station are situated there. In 
Bidwell park is the Hooker oak, which has a diameter of 9ft. and 
a spread of 150ft. Lassen peak (10,465ft.), the only active vol- 
cano in the country, which had 220 eruptions between May ^14 
and Jan. 1916, is 65m. N.E., in a national park of i248q.m. (jold 
and silver are mined in the county, especially around Oroville, 
the county seat. 

CHICOPEE, a city of Hampden county. Mass., U.S.A., just 
north of Springfield, on the east bank of the Connecticut river at 
the mouth of the Chicopee, and served by the Boston and Maine 
Railroad. It has an area of 22.9sq.m., and includes five villages: 
Chicopee Center, Chicopee Falls, Willimansett, Fairview and 
Aldenville. The population in 1920 was 36,214, of whom 12,182 
were foreign-born white (4,669 from Poland); in 1925 (State 
census) 41,882. The Chicopee falls 70ft. here in less than 3m., 
furnishing power for numerous factories, which in 1925 had an 
output valued at $87,057,326. There are two large cotton-mills 
(7,000 employees). Among the other leading manufactures are 
firearms, swords, automobiles and tyres, agricultural implements, 
gymnasium apparatus, and lodge regalia. The assessed valuation 
of property in 1927 was $52,000,000. 

Chicopee was settled about 1638; was set off from Springfield 
as an independent town in 1848; and was chartered as a city in 
1890. The name is an Indian word meaning “cedar tree" or 
“birchbark place." Chicopee Falls was the home of Edward 
Bellamy. The bronze-casting industry (not now carried on) was 
founded there by Nathan Peabody Ames (1803-47), a sword- 
maker, who in 1836 began the manufacture of cannon-balls and 
church bells. Some of the finest bronze work in the country has 
been done here including the doors of the National Capitol. 

CHICORY, Cichorium Intyhus (family Compositac), in its 
wild state is a native of Great Britain, occurring most frequently 
in dry chalky soils and by road-sides. It has a long fleshy tap- 
root, a rigid branching hairy stem rising to a height of 2 or 3ft. — 
the leaves around the base being lobed and toothed, not unlike 
those of the dandelion. The flower heads are of a bright blue 
colour, few in number, and measure nearly an inch and a half 
across. Chicory is cultivated extensively on the continent of 
Europe — Holland, Belgium, France, Germany. Its roots roasted 
and ground are used as a substitute for, adulterant of, or addition 
to coffee; both roots and leaves are employed as salads; and the 
plant is grown as a fodder or herbage crop for cattle. In Great 


Britain it is chiefly in connection with coffee that chicory is em- 
ployed. A large proportion of the chicory root used for this 
purpose is obtained from neighbouring continental countries; but 
a considerable quantity is cultivated in England, chiefly in York- 
shire. It gives the coffee additional colour, bitterness and body. 

The blanched leaves are much esteemed by the French as a 
winter salad, Barbe de capucin. In Belgium a variety of chicory 
called Witloef is preferred. There, also, the fresh roots are boiled 
and eaten with butter, and throughout the Continent the roots 
are stored for use as salads during winter. 

In North America chicory is an introduced weed which has 
become widely distributed. It is abundant in pastures and along 
roadsides in the eastern United States and Canada, and is usually 
considered a pest. As a cultivated crop chicory is grown to some 
extent for its root. Chicory (French endive) is grown to some ex- 
tent as a forcing crop. The roots are grown in the open during the 
summer and are taken up in the fall to be forced during the 
I winter. It may be forced under greenhouse benches, in cellars 
or out of doors. {See also Endive.) 

CHICOUTIMI, industrial town and capital of Chicoutimi 
county, Quebec, Canada, on the Saguenay river {q.v ), 227m. 
N. by E. from Quebec, on the Canadian National, and Roberval 
and Saguenay railways; it is also connected with Quebec by 
regular steamship lines. Pop. (1921) 8,937. It is the centre for 
one of the greatest hydro developments on the North American 
continent: some 13 hydro power plants are either completed or 
under construction, with a capacity of 1,500,000 horse power. New 
pulp and paper developments are being carried out throughout 
the district. 

CHIDAMBARAM, a town of British India, in the South 
Arcot district of Madras, 7 m. from the coast and 151 m. S. of 
Madras by rail. Pop. (1921) 22,501. The fine pagodas at Chidam- 
baram are the oldest in the south of India. Here is supposed to 
have been the northern frontier of the ancient Chola kingdom. 
The principal temple is sacred to Siva, and is visited by huge 
numbers of pilgrims. It contains a “hall of a thousand pillars," 
one of numerous such halls in India, the exact number of pillars 
in this case being 984; each is a block of solid granite, and 
the roof of the principal temple is of copper-gilt. Silk cloth is 
manufactured in the town. 

CHIEF, the head or upper part of anything, and so, in her- 
aldry, the upper part of the escutcheon, occupying one-third of 
the whole (Fr. chef, head, Lat. caput). The phrase “in chief" 
(Med. Lat. in capite) is used in feudal law of the tenant who holds 
his fief direct from the lord paramount {see Feudalism). 

CHIEF JUSTICE. In the various States of the United States 
there is uniformly some constitutional provision for a court of 
last resort, but the organization of that court varies materially. 
In the older States, notably those in existence at the time of the 
adoption of the Federal constitution, the provisions of the Consti- 
tution are very sparse in detail, though ample in scope, leaving 
all elaboration and the establishment of inferior courts to legis- 
lative action. In the newer States, the Constitutions frequently 
outline the judicial system at some length from the highest to the 
lowest court, leaving little to statutory enactment. 

The highest court in any State is almost universally presided 
over by a chief justice, vested with authority over the ordering of 
the business of the court. His selection mky follow one of several 
modes: — (1) In States where judges are appointed, as in Massa- 
chusetts, the chief justice is himself chosen by the appointing 
authority, usually the governor, who acts sometimes with the 
consent of the governor’s council and sometimes with the 
advice and consent of the upper house of the legislature, as in 
the case of the Maryland court of appeals. (2) In a large number 
of States the judges are elected by the people for terms var3ring 
from 6 to 12 years, and there are regular elections of new judges 
at inter\»als shorter than the term of office, usually every two 
years. The chief justice in such instances is the judge whose 
term is most nearly at an end, providing he has not been specially 
appointed or elected to fill a vacancy. Thus the judge who has 
been longest on the court is its leader. This principle, applied 
sometimes in slightly different ways, is followed, for example, in 
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Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Iowa, Nevada, Missouri, Pennaylvaiiia 
and other States. (3) In Illinois the Supreme Court judges, after 
election, select one of their own number as chief justice. (4) 
In Florida the chief justice is selected by lot from the judges 
elected to the highest court. 

The chief justice in the highest State courts is not only the 
presiding judge when the court is sitting in banc. He likewise has 
charge of the distribution of the work of the court among its 
several judges. In some States, such as California, where the 
State is divided into departments and the work of the judges of 
the court of last resort consists both in hearing cases in the various 
judicial departments and also in hearing cases appealed to the 
court sitting as a whole, the chief justice frequently has authority 
to apportion business among the departments, may order any 
cause to be heard and decided by the court in banc, and may 
convene the full court at any time. 

In Delaware a somewhat specialized system is in operation. 
There a chancellor, chief justice and four associate judges are 
appointed by the governor with the consent of a majority of the 
senate. The chancellor, as the name implies, exercises a final 
authority over equity matters in all equity cases except those 
which are appealed to the court of last resort. In that event the 
chief justice sits with associate judges to hear the appeal, the 
chancellor always being absent. V^ere, however, law, as opposed 
to equity matters come before the final court, the chief justice 
yields his place to the chancellor, who in turn sits with the asso- 
ciate judges as the court of last resort. A somewhat similar dif- 
ferentiation between law and equity exists in New Jersey. 

Through the promulgation of rules the courts of last resort in 
the various States frequently exercise an important regulatory 
power over the inferior courts, in that way marking the course of 
procedure in the handling of judicial business. But this regulation 
is normally only of the more general type and the inferior courts 
themselves, being more intimately acquainted with their own 
problems, are usually given considerable freedom in the ordering 
of their affairs through the establishment of their own rules. 

(R. P. B.) 

CHIEF RENT, the annual rent paid by the freeholders of 
an English manor to its lord. It is a payment which clears the 
freeholder from all obligations and dues to the lord of the manor. 
{See Quit Rent.) 

CHIEFS. Chieftainship occurs among many but not all 
primitive peoples at all levels of culture. Its essential feature is 
the fact that there is always some individual person who is re- 
garded as the official head of the community, and who acts as its 
leader, ruler and representative. Almost everywhere he bears 
some distinctive title; and by virtue of his office he frequently 
enjoys special rights and privileges, and is held in a high degree 
of honour and appreciation by the other members of the com- 
munity. 

Forms of Chieftainship.^ — ^The institution varies according 
to the size and structure of the community. Among the lower 
hunting peoples, where the political unit is a small local group, 
there is generally only a single chief; and this is also the case 
even among such relatively advanced peoples as the Bantu tribes 
of South Africa. Elsewhere there may be found a dual chieftain- 
ship, as, e.g., under the dual organization (g.v.)y where each 
moiety often has a chief of its own. Or, as among many North 
American and Melanesian tribes, there may be a division of func- 
tions resulting in the occurrence of two chiefs, one of whom is 
generally associated with the economic and religious side of 
tribal life, while the other is associated with the military and pro- 
fane aspects. Thus, among the Mekeo peoples of New Guinea, 
each clan possesses two chiefs, the high chief and the war chief, 
while among the neighbouring Roro peoples, the high chief is 
associated with another, whose business it is to see that the 
orders of the high chief are carried out. In both cases the func- 
tions of the high chief are mainly of a sacred kind. Again, as in 
Pol>iiesia and parts of Africa, where the community is divided 
ioto a number of distinct social classes, there may be severd 
chiefs or grades of chiefs. In general, with the advance in i^ti- 
cal organization, poittkai powers and functions are multiplied | 


I and diversified, and this increasing complexity of duties and func- 
tions requires the existence of different grades of officers. Thus, 
the highly organized Iroquois and Creek of North America have 
civil chiefs and sub-chieh, chosen for personal merit, and per- 
manent and temporary war chiefs. These several grades of chiefs 
bear distinctive titles, indicative of their diverse jurisdiction. 

In most communities the office of chief is hereditary within a 
certain family or group of families, so that only members of this 
family or group of families can become chiefs. Where inherit- 
ance is thus recognized it is almost always reckoned in the male 
line. The chieftainship goes only exceptionally to a woman, and 
then usually only in default of a suitable male successor. Female 
chiefs occur sporadically, especially in parts of Africa, but there 
is hardly a single people among whom the chiefs are regularly 
women. The rule of descent generally follows that of the com- 
munity. Where it is patrilineal, the chief is usually succeeded by 
one of his sons, most frequently the eldest, but primogeniture is 
by no means universal. In matrilineal societies, the successor is 
normally a brother of the chief, or one of his sister's sons. Even 
where the office is thus inherited, however, the succession is often 
dependent upon the fulfilment of certain conditions. If the 
rightful heir is regarded as incomi)etent, or is physically unsound, 
or suffers from some other disability, he may be passed over. 
Sometimes he is required to pass through certain tests before he 
is allowed to take up office. 

In other communities the chief is elected. Where thi.s is the 
case, the choice is often determined by personal qualities or 
attributes, such as bravery in war, skill in hunting, fishing or some 
other occupation, ability in council or debate, knowledge of tribal 
lore and tradition, wealth, generosity, character and so on. Some- 
times the chief is elected for a certain period only, as among 
certain North American tribes, where special war chiefs are 
chosen to hold office only as long as the war lasts. 

Powers and Functions.— These vary considerably; in many 
parts of the world the office is unaccompanied by the exercise 
of authority or political functions; at any rate, as far as the 
administration of justice is concerned. This is the case es- 
pecially in Oceania and America; in Africa, on the other hand, 
the chief is often not only the chief judge of his people, but also 
the law-giver. But his other activities extend over a very wide 
range. He is often a prominent figure in the economic life of 
the tribe, and directs hunting, fishing, planting, harvesting, pas- 
toral migrations and trading, according to the mode of life of the 
people. In many tribes he is regarded as the owner of tlic tribal 
land, and regulates its distribution and tenure. He is generally 
the wealthiest man in the tribe, and often has a very definite 
function as a sort of tribal banker, providing his people with 
feasts and, if need be, with the necessities of life, in return for 
the tribute which they pay him. In war, he is often the actual 
leader, fighting at the head of the tribe, and where he is too old 
or too sacred to do that, he plans campaigns and creates morale 
by incantations and medicines. In a number of cases he as.signs 
wives, manages marriages, confirms inheritances, and otherwise 
makes his influence felt at many junctures of family life. 

The chief plays an extremely important part in the religious life 
of the conununity. He acts as prie.st in public rites, prayers and 
sacrifices; he is frequently the chief magician of his people, and 
is often held responsible for the weather and the crops, for the 
health of bis subjects and the fertility of their herds. So that, 
especially among the more highly organized peoples, he is often 
regarded as sacred or even divine, both during bis lifetime and 
after his death. There are almost always special prohibitions and 
obligations regulating the relations between him and his subjects, 
and some form of etiquette and ceremonial to be observed in 
approaching him. His own health and soundness are in some 
cases of vital importance to the community. For their sake he 
must observe many irksome rules of conduct and diet, neglect 
of which is regard^ as harmful not only to himself but also to 
his people; and bodily weakness may render him liable to deposi- 
tion and even death. 

Origin. — Of the various theories put forward to explain the 
ttdstence of chiefs, one of the most famous is that in which Sir 
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James Frazer argues that the chief developed out of the medicine 
man, and was primarily a magician, his juridical and other func- 
tions being a subsequent development. By Davy's theory the 
chieftainship arose through the concentration of wealth in the 
hands of one man, whosfe superior economic position gave him 
authority over the rest. Rivers, again, stresses the fact that chiefs 
usually have customs peculiar to themselves, frequently with a 
similarity between the functions of chiefs in different societies 
widely separated; and he therefore thinks that the strong basis 
of “group sentiment" in the government of early societies changes 
to that of individual authority by the advent of a race of rulers, 
“enterprising strangers," imposing their ideas upon a community, 
and becoming chiefs. 

There is something to be said for each of these theories, but 
while each of them lays stress upon a factor of great importance, 
none of them is exclusive. There is no single factor which can be 
regarded as having produced chieftainship, which is probably the 
resultant of a whole scries of different factors acting in different 
combinations in different parts of the world. The essential fact 
about chieftainship, wherever it occurs, is that it serves as a means 
of concentrating the activities of the community under the direc- 
tion of one person. The chief is not merely the representative and 
leader of the community; he is also frequently the symbol of its 
corporate unity. 

See J. G. Frazer, “The Magic Art and the Evolution of the King- 
ship” (The Golden Bough, vols. i. and ii., 1911) ; R. H. Lowie, Primi- 
tive Society (1920) ; G. Davy, La Foi Jurie (1922) ; W. H. R. Rivers, 
Social Organisation (1924). (I. S.) 

CHIEMSEE, also called Bayrisches Meer, the largest lake in 
Bavaria, lies i, 600ft. above the sea, between the rivers Inn (to 
which it drains through the Alz) and Salzach. With a length of 
6 and a breadth of 9m., it has an area of about i3sq.m., and con- 
tains three islands, Herrenwbrth, Frauenworth atid Krautinsel. 
The first is beautifully wooded; it was the seat of a bishop from 
1215 to 1805, until 1803 it contained a Benedictine monastery, 
and to-day it is remarkable for its castle. The shores of the lake 
are flat on the north and south sides, but its other banks arc 
flanked by undulating hills. The waters are clear and well stocked 
with trout and carp; but the fishing is strictly preserved, and 
steamers ply on the lake. 

CHIEN6 MAI is the capital of the Lao State of the same 
name and of the provincial division of Siam called Bayap. The 
town, enclosed by massive but decaying walls, lies on the right 
bank of the Me Ping, one of the branches of the Me Nam, in 
a plain 800ft. above sea-level, surrounded by high, wooded 
mountains. It has streets intersected at right angles and an 
enceinte within which is the palace of the Chao, or hereditary 
chief. The east and west banks of the river are connected by two 
bridges. The American Presbyterian mission, established here in 
1867, has done much good educational work. Chieng Mai, which 
the Burmese have corrupted into Zimme, has long been an impor- 
tant trade centre, resorted to by Chinese, Burmese, Shan and 
Siamese merchants. It is the centre of the teak trade of Siam, 
in which many Burmese and several Chinese and European firms 
are engaged. The total value of the import and export trade of 
the Bayap division amounts to about £2,500.000 a year. It is 
the headquarters of the viceroy of the north and though the 
hereditary chief continues as the nominal ruler, as is also the 
case in the other Lao States of Nan, Pri, Lampun, Napawn 
Lampang and Tern, which make up the division, the government 
is entirely in the hands of Siamese officials. The Government 
forest department has done good work in the division, and the 
conservator of forests has his headquarters in Chieng Mai. The 
headquarters of an army division are also situated here. French 
and British consuls reside at Chieng Mai, where, in addition to 
the ordinary law courts, there is an international court having 
jurisdiction in all cases in which British subjects are parties. The 
population, about 30,000, consists mainly of Laos, with many 
Shans, a few Burmese, Chinese and Siamese and some fifty Euro- 
peans. Hill Tribes (Ka) inhabit the neighbouring mountains in 
large numbers. 

Chieng Mai was formerly the capital of a united independent 


Lao kingdom which became subject to Burma and then to Siam. 
Later it was broken up into a number of states and has finally 
become a provincial division of Siam. 

CHIERI, a town and episcopal see of Piedmont, Italy, prov- 
ince of Turin, 13m. S.E. by rail and 8m. by road from the town 
of Turin. Pop. (1921) 9,385 (town); 13,667 (commune). Its 
Gothic cathedral (1037, rebuilt 1405), is the largest in Piedmont, 
and has a 13th century octagonal baptistery. Subject to the 
bishop of Turin in the 9th and loth centuries, it became inde- 
pendent in the nth century. In 1347 it submitted voluntarily to 
Count Amedeus VI. of Savoy and finally came under Savoy in 
the 1 6th century. In 1785 it was made into a principality of the 
duke of Aosta. It was an early centre of trade and manufacture ; 
and in the middle of the 15th century produced about 100,000 
pieces of cotton goods per annum. 

CHIET][, a city of the Abruzzi, Italy, the capital of the prov- 
ince of Chieti, and the seat of an archbishop, 140 m. E.N.E. of 
Rome by rail, and 9 m. W. of Castellammare Adriatico. Pop. 
(1921) 17,933 (town), 29,219 (commune). It is situated at a 
height of 1,083 ^t. above sea-level, 3 m. from the railway station, 
from which it is reached by an electric railway. It commands a 
splendid view of the Apennines on every side except the east, 
where the Adriatic is seen. It is an active modem town, upon 
the site of the ancient Tcate Marrucinorum, the chief town of the 
Marrucini. Some scanty remains of the theatre, of a temple (?) 
and some large reservoirs exist. The Gothic campanile of the 
cathedral is fine. Close by is the town hall, which contains a 
small picture gallery. The de Laurentiis family possesses a private 
collection of some importance. To the north of Chieti is the oc- 
tagonal church of S. Maria del Tricaglio, erected in 1317. The 
order of the Theatines, founded in 1524, takes its name from the 
city. Under the Lombards Chieti formed part of the duchy of 
Benevento; it was destroyed by Pippin in 801, but was soon 
rebuilt and became the seat of a count. The Normans made it 
the capital of the Abruzzi. 

CHIFFON. In dress fabrics, one of the most delicate, gauze- 
like and transparent of all silk tissues. Chiffon consists of a 
plain woven texture produced from very fine and hard-twisted 
warp and weft of corresponding denier (counts), with a corre- 
sponding number of warp threads and picks per inch, and a soft 
dull finish. So very delicate and flimsy is the chiffon texture, that 
it is easily distorted and pulled out of shape. 

The term chiffon has different meanings in different countries. 
Thus, in France, it signifies a rag; in Rumania, a bleached cotton 
shirting; in Germany and Austria, a stout, fine, plain woven linen 
fabric with a smooth finish, and used for shirtings and other gar- 
ments for underwear; in England, chiffon net (also nun’s veiling) 
signifies a very fine and delicate quality of silk net used as lace and 
for veils. Chiffon twist signifies a hard-twisted silk thread spun 
with about 50 or more twists per inch, and used in the production 
of chiffon tissues. 

CHIFFONIER, a piece of furniture differentiated from the 
sideboard by its smaller size and by the enclosure of the whole 
of the front by doors. Its name (which comes from the French for 
a rag-gatherer) suggests that it was originally intended as a recep- 
tacle for odds and ends which had no place elsewhere, but it now 
usually serves the purpose of a sideboard. It is a remote and 
illegitimate descendant of the cabinet; it has rarely been elegant 
and never beautiful. It was one of the many curious developments 
of the mixed taste, at once cumbrous and bizarre, which prevailed 
in furniture during the Empire period in England. The earliest 
chiffoniers date from that time; they are usually of rosewood; 
their “fusniture" (the technical name for knobs, handles and 
escutcheons) was most commonly of brass, and there was very 
often a raised slielf with a pierced brass gallery at the back. The 
doors were well panelled and often edged with brass-beading, while 
the feet were pads or claws, or, in the choicer examples, sphinxes 
in gilded bronze. 

CmGI-ALBANl, a Roman princely family of Sienese ex- 
traction descended from the counts of Ardengbesca. The earliest 
authentic mention of them is in the i3tb century, and they first 
became famous in the person of Agostino Qiigi (d. 1530), a 
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banker who built the palace and gardens afterwards known as the 
FameSina, decorated by Raphael. Pope Julius II. made him prac- 
tically his finance minister. Fabio Chigi, on being made pope 
(Alexander VII.) in 1655, conferred the Roman patriciate on 
his family, and created his nephew Agostino prince of Famese 
and duke of Ariccia, and the emperor Leopold I. created the 
latter Reichsfursr (prince of the Holy Roman Empire) in 1659. 
In 1712 the family received the dignity of hereditary marshals of 
the Church and guardians of the conclaves, which gave them a 
very great importance on the death of every pope. 

See A. von Reumont, Geschichie der Stadt Rom, vol. iii. (1868) ; 
Almanack de Gotha; V. Frittelli, Albero genealogia della nobile famigUa 
Chigi (1922). 

CHIGWELL, parish and residential district of Essex, Eng- 
land, with stations (Chigwell Lane and Chigwell) on the L.N.E.R., 
13m. N-E. of London. Pop. (1921) 2,943. The village, which fig- 
ures in the Domesday survey, lies in a branch of the Roding valley, 
fragments of Hainault Forest lying to the south and east, border- 
ing the village of Chigwell Row. The pleasant scenery of the neigh- 
bourhood, which attracts large numbers of visitors and residents 
from London, is described in Dickens's novel, Bamaby Rudge, 
and the King’s Head Inn, Dickens’s ‘"Maypole,” still stands. The 
old grammar school was founded by Samuel Harsnett, archbishop 
of York (d. 1631), whose fine memorial brass is in St. Mary’s 
church, a Perpendicular structure with a Norman south door. 

CHIHLI, the most north-easterly of the historic eighteen 
provinces of China. The name means “under direct rule,” for it 
contains Peking which, except for a short period at the beginning 
of the Ming Dynasty, has been continuously the capital of China 
from the establishment of Mongol rule in 1280. 

In 1914, however, the actual neighbourhood of Peking to a 
radius of about 50 miles was formed into a special administra- 
tive district and in addition, that part of Chihli, mostly mountain 
country, which lay beyond the Great Wall, was transferred to 
Inner Mongolia. These changes have reduced the area of the 
province of Chihli from 115,830 to 60,000 square miles. The 
I)opulation of the present province is estimated at approximately 
30 millions. The greater part of Chihli as now constituted con- 
sists of low-lying plain shelving almost imperceptibly toward the 
shallow Gulf of Pe-Chihli. The surface of the plain consists of 
alluvium, river sands and loess, but these form only a compara- 
tively thin cover to a sub-surface made up of infertile marine 
gravels. Most of the plain is, however, cultivatable and densely 
peopled. The winters are too cold to permit of agricultural ac- 
tivity and the staple foodstuffs are wheat and millet rather than 
rice. Only a sector of the mountain and valley country (the Si- 
shan or Western Hills) lying between the North China Plain 
and the Mongolian Plateau now remains within the province of 
Chihli. 

The province has great strategic importance, holding the 
crucial passes into Mongolia and containing the vital gate of Shan- 
haikwan which gives access to the Manchurian plains. This has 
inevitably given the maritime section of Chihli great prominence 
in China’s international relations, but except on the Kaiping 
coalfield (^see Tangskan) it has been as yet little affected by the 
industrial developments which are transforming the life of the 
Van g-tze D elta. 

CHIHUAHUA, a northern frontier State of Mexico, bounded 
N. and N.E. by the United States (New Mexico and Texas), E. 
by Coahuila, S. by Durango, and W. by Sinaloa and Sonora. 
The population in 1921 was 401,622, and the area, 94,831 sq.m. 
The smface of the State is in great part an elevated plain, sloping 
gently toward the Rio Grande. The western side, however, is 
much broken by the Sierra Madre and its spurs, which form ele- 
vated valleys of great fertility. An arid sandy plain extending 
from the lUo Grande inland for 300 to 350m. is quite destitute 
of vegetation where irrigation is not used. The more elevated 
plateaux and vgJkys have the heavier rainfall, but over most of 
the State it is less than 2oin.; an impermeable clay substratmn 
prevents its absorption the soil, a^ the bare surface carries 
it off in torrents. The great Bolsfin de Mapimi, an enclosed de- 
pression, in the south-eastern part of the State, was once con- 


sidered to be an unreclaimable desert, but experiments with 
irrigation have shown its soil to be highly fertile. The only river 
of consequence is the Conchos, which flows north and north-east 
into the Rio Grande across the whole length of the State. In the 
north there are several small streams flowing northward into lakes. 
Agriculture has made little progress in Chihuahua, and the scarcity 
of water will always be a serious obstacle to its development out- 
side the districts where irrigation is practicable. Stock-raising is 
an important industry in the mountainous districts of the west, 
where there is excellent pasturage for the greater part of the 
year. The principal industry of the State, however, is mining — ^its 
mineral resources including gold, silver, copper, mercury, lead, 
zinc and coal. The silver mines of Chihuahua are among the rich- 
est in Mexico, and include the famous mining districts of Bato- 
pilas, Chihuahuilla, Cosihuiriachic, Jesus Maria, Parral and Santa 
Eulalia or Chihuahua el Viejo. There are more than 100 of these 
mines, and the total annual yield at the end of the 19th century 
was estimated at $4,500,000. In 1922 Chihuahua stood first among 
the States in the production of lead, and second in the production 
of silver. The State is well served by three trunk-line railways and 
by several short branches to the mining districts. 

Chihuahua originally formed part of the province of Nueva 
Viscaya, with Durango as the capital. In 1777 the northern prov- 
inces, known as the Provincias Internas, were separated from the 
viceroyalty, and in 1786 the provinces were reorganized as intend- 
encias, but Chihuahua was not separated from Durango until 
1823. An effort was made to overthrow Spanish authority in 
j 1810, but its leader Hidalgo and two of his lieutenants were cap- 
tured and executed, after which the province remained passive 
until the end of the struggle. The people of the State have been 
active partizans in most of the revolutionary outbreaks in Mexico, 
and in the war of 1862-66 Chihuahua was loyal to Juarez. The 
principal towns are the capital Chihuahua, pop. (1921), 37,078; El 
Parral, 120m. S.S.E. of the State capital, in a rich mining district, 
with a population (1921) of 15,181; Ciudad Juarez across the 
Rio Grande from El Paso, pop. (1921) 19,457; Camargo, pop. 
(192J) 8,545; Santa Barbara, 6,847, and Jimenez, 120m. S.E. of 
Chihuahua, pop. (1921) 6,675. 

CHIHUAHUA, a city of Mexico, capital of Chihuahua State, 
about 1, 000m. N.W. of Mexico City and 225m. S. by E. of El 
Paso. Pop. (1910) 39>7 o 6; (1921) 37,078. The city stands in 
a beautiful valley opening northward and hemmed in on all other 
sides by spurs of the Sierra Madre. It is 4,635ft. above sca-level, 
and its climate is mild and healthy. The city is laid out regularly, 
with broad streets, and a handsome plaza with a monument to 
Hidalgo and his companions of the revolution of 1810, who were 
executed here. The most noteworthy of its public buildings is the 
fine old parish church of San Francisco, begun in 1717 and com- 
pleted in 1789, one of the be.st specimens of i8th century archi- 
tecture in Mexico. It was built, it is said, with the proceeds of a 
small tax on the output of the Santa Eulalia mine. Other promi- 
nent buildings are the Government palace, the Porfirio Diaz 
hospital, the old Jesuit college (now occupied by a modern insti- 
tution of the .same character), the mint, and an aqueduct built in 
the 1 8th century. Chihuahua is served by the Mexican Central, 
the Kansas City, Mexico and Orient and the Mexico North- 
western railways. Mining is the principal occupation of the 
surrounding district, the famous Santa Eulalia or Chihuahua el 
Viejo mines being about 12m. from the city. Manufacturing is 
making good progress, especially the weaving of cotton fabrics 
by mc^em methods. The manufacture of gunpowder for mining 
operations is another old industry. 

Chihuahua was founded between 1703 and 1705 as a mining 
town, and was made a villa in 1715 with the title San Felipe el 
Real de Chihuahua. Because of the rich mines in its vicinity it 
soon became one of the most prosperous towns in northern Mex- 
ico, although the State was constantly raided by hostile Indians. 
In 1763 it had a population of nearly 5.000. The war of independ- 
ence was followed by a period of decline, owing to political 
disorder and revolution, which lasted until the presidency of 
Gen. Porfirio Diaz. In the war between Mexico and the United 
States, Chihuahua was captured on March i, 1847, by Col. A. W. 
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Donii^an, and again on March 7, by Gen. Price. In 1864 Presi* 
dent Ju&rez made the city his provisional capital for a short time. 

CHILAGHAP, a port in Java, Dutch East Indies, on the 
south coast, in the residency of Banjumas, to the left of Schild- 
padden bay. Its harbour, the most favoured by nature in the 
whole of Java, is formed by the island of Nusa Kambangan, 
which is long and narrow, and lies close to the shore opposite 
Chilachap, beyond which it projects for a considerable diusiance 
and thus protects it from the heavy monsoon seas and swell of 
the Indian ocean. With the exception of Segoro Wedi bay, Chila- 
chap is the only harbour on the south coast of Java which affords 
protection during the south-east monsoon, and it is the most 
important. The town of Chilachap, which has a population of 
31,532, including 553 Europeans and Eurasians, and 1,299 
foreign Asiatics, stands on a tongue of land flanked on the east 
by Schilpadden bay, and on the west by the estuary of the river 
Donan. The entrance to the harbour, which is fortified, is be- 
tween a projecting headland of Nusa Kambangan and South 
Point, on the tongue of land opposite, and is one and a half miles 
wide, but owing to a sandbank, the navigable channel, which 
varies in depth from 29ft. to 48ft., is narrow. At present the port 
has two concrete wharves, 1,350ft. and 400ft. in length, respec- 
tively, affording mooring-places for vessels drawing up to 33ft. of 
water at low tide, and a dredging scheme is in hand which will 
increase the draught to 30ft. Chilachap is connected by rail with 
Batavia, Surabaya, Surakarta, and Samarang by a junction with 
the main Batavia-Surabaya line at Maos. In 1933 the total ton- 
nage of vessels clearing from the port was 317,765. Imports and 
exports, respectively, were, for Chilachap in 1927, 5,460,951 and 
38,776,514 guilders. 

CHILAS, a hill village far up the Indus gorges in the North- j 
West Frontier Province of India. It is dominated by a fort on 
the left bank of the Indus, about 50 m. below Bunji, 4,100 ft. 
above sea-level. It was occupied by a British force early in 1893, 
and was the scene of sharp fighting with local tribes. Its im- 
portance lies in its position with reference to the Kashmir-Gilgit 
route via Astor. It is now connected with Bunji by a metalled 
road. Chilas is also important from its position on a shorter 
route to Gilgit from the Punjab frontier than that of Kashmir 
and the Burzil pass. By the Kashmir route Gilgit is 400 m. from 
the rail-head at Rawalpindi. The Kagan route via Chilas would 
bring it 100 m. nearer, but the unsettled condition of the country 
through which the road passes has been a bar to its general use. 

CHILBLAINS (or Kibe; Erythema pernio), a mild form of 
frostbite, affecting the fingers or toes and other parts, and causing 
a painful inflammatory swelling, with redness and itching of the 
affected part. The chief points in its aetiology are (i) the lesions 
occur in the extremities of the circulation, and (2) they are 
usually started by rapid changes from heat to cold or vice versa. 
The treatment is both general and local. In the general treat- 
ment, if a history of blanching fingers (fingers or hands going 
'‘dead'’) can be obtained, the chilblains may be regarded as mild 
cases of Raynaud’s disease, and these improve markedly under 
a course of nitrites. Cardiac tonics are often helpful. Most 
cases improve under treatment with calcium lactate or chloride, 
15 grains three times a day. Locally, ichthyol and formalin are 
of great value in the early congestive stage. Ichthyol, 10 to 20% 
in lanoline spread on linen and worn at night, often dispels an 
attack at the beginning. Formalin is equally efficacious, but 
requires more skill in its use. It can be used as an ointment, 
10 to 50%, weaker for delicate skins, stronger for coarser skins. 
It should be replaced occasionally by lanoline. For broken 
chilblains a paste made from the following prescription, spread 
thickly on linen and frequently changed, soon cures:— Hy^arg. 
ammoniat. gr. v., ichthyol Mx, pulveris zinci oxidi 5 iv. vaseline 3S8. 
Recently repeated very small doses of ultra-violet radiation have 
been given locally with beneficial results, but great care must be 
taken as the affected part reacts very readily to the rays. 

CHILD, SIR FRANCIS (1643-1713), English banker, was 
a Wiltshire man who became a London goldsmith in 1664. In 
1671 he married Elizabeth Wheeler and with his wife’s step- 
father, Robert Blanchard (d. 1681), took over about the same 


time the ^business of goldsmiths hitherto carried on by the 
Wheelers. This was the beginning of Child’s Bank. Child soon 
gave the business of a goldsmith and confined himself to that 
of a banker. He was jeweller to the king, and lent considerable 
sums of money to the Government. He served as sheriff of Lon- 
don in 1691 and as lord mayor in 1699. In 1698 he was elected 
M.P. for Devizes and in 1702 for the City of London, and was 
again returned for Devizes in 1705 and 1710. He died on Oct. 4, 
2713, and was buried in Fulham churchyard. Child had twelve 
sons. One, Sir Robert, an alderman, died in 1721. Another, Sir 
Francis (c. i684-i74o)t was lord mayor of London in 1732, and 
a director of the East India Company. He was elected M.P. for 
the City of London in 1722, and was member for Middlesex from 
1727 until his death. After the death of the younger Sir Francis 
at Fulham on April 20, 1740, the banking business passed to 
his brother Samuel, and the bank passed to bis descendants, re- 
taining its identity until May 2924, when it was absorbed by 
Glyn Mills and Co. 

CHILD, FRANCIS JAMES (2825-1896), American 
scholar and educator, was born in Boston (Mass.), Feb. i, 2825. 
He graduated at Harvard in 1846, taking the highest rank in his 
class; was a tutor in various subjects, and after two years of 
study in Europe succeeded Edward T. Channing in 1851 as Boyl- 
ston profe.ssor of rhetoric, oratory and elocution, and in 2876 
became professor of English. Child studied the English drama 
and Germanic philology, the latter at Berlin and Gottingen during 
a leave of absence, 2849-53; and he took general editorial super- 
vision of a large collection of the British poets. He edited 
Spenser (5 vols., 1855), published an important treatise in 
the Memoirs of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences for 
2863, entitled “Observations on the Language of Chaucer s Can- 
terbury Tales.” His largest undertaking, however, grew out of 
an original collection of English and Scottish Ballads (8 vols., 
2857-58). He accumulated, in the university library, one of the 
largest folk-lore collections in existence, studied manuscript rather 
than printed sources, and carried his investigations into the 
ballads of all other tongues, meanwhile giving a sedulous but 
conservative hearing to popular versions still surviving. His 
final collection was published as The English and Scottish Pop^ 
ular Ballads, first in ten parts (2882-98), and then in five quarto 
volumes, which remain the authoritative treasury of their subject. 
Professor Child worked — and overworked — to the last, dying in 
Boston Sept. 11, 2896, having completed his task save for a 
general introduction and bibliography. A sympathetic biograph- 
ical sketch was prefixed to the work by his pupil and successor 
George L. Kittredge. {See also F. P. Stearns, Cambridge Sketches, 
1905.) 

CHILD, SIR JOHN (d. 1690), governor of Bombay, and in 
fact if not in name the first governor-general of the British settle- 
ments in India, was bom in London. He was sent as a little boy 
to his uncle, the chief of the factory at Rajapur, and in 1682 
was appointed chief of the East India Company’s aiSairs at Surat 
and Bombay, while at the same time his brother, Sir Josiah Child, 
was governor of the company at home. The two brothers showed 
themselves strong men and guided the affairs of the company 
through the peri^ of struggle between the Moguls and Mahrat- 
tas. They have been credited by history with the change from 
Unarmed to armed trade on the part of the co2npany, but as a 
matter of fact both of them were loth to quarrel with the Mogul. 
War broke out with Aurangzeb in 2689, but in the following year 
Child bad to sue for peace, one of the conditions being that he 
should be expelled from Inffia. He escaped this expulsion by his 
death in 1690. 

CHILD, SIR JOSIAH (2630-2699), English merdumt, 
economist and governor of the East India Company, was bom in 
London in 1630, the second son of Richard Child, a London mer- 
chant of old family. After serving his apprenticeship in the busi- 
ness to which he succeeded, he started cm his own account at 
Portsmouth, as victualler to the vsLvy under the Co22xmonwealth, 
when about 35. He amassed a comfortable fortune and became 
a considerable stockhedder m Hie East India Company, his inter- 
est in India being accentuated by the fact that his brother jedin 
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(q.v.) WHS making hit career there. He was returned to parlia- 
ment in 1659 for Petersfield; and in later years tat for Dartmouth 
(1673-78) and for Ludlow (1685-87). He was made a baronet in 
1678. His advocacy, both 1 ^ speech and by pen, under the pseu- 
donym of Philopatris, of the East India Company’s claims to polit- 
ical power, as well as to the right of restricting competition with 
its trade, brought him to the notice of the shareholders, and he 
became a director in 1677, and, subsequently, deputy-governor 
and governor. He was for a considerable time virtually the sole 
ruler of the company, and directed its policy as if it were his own 
private business. He and his brother have been credited with the 
change from unarmed to armed traffic; but the actual renuncia- 
tion of the Roe doctrine of unarmed traffic by the company was 
resolved upon in Jan. 1686, under Gov. Sir Joseph Ash, when 
Child was temporarily out of office. He died on June as, 1699. 
Child made several important contributions to the literature of 
economics; especially Brief Observations concerning Trade and 
the Interest of Money (1668), and A New Discourse of Trade 
(1668 and 1690). He made various proposals for improving Brit- 
ish trade by following Dutch example, and advocated a low rate 
of interest as the **causa causans of all the other causes of the 
riches of the Dutch people.” This low rate of interest he thought 
should be created and maintained by public authority. Child, 
whilst adhering to the doctrine of the balance of trade, observed 
that a people cannot always sell to foreigners without ever buy- 
ing from them, and denied that the export of the precious metals 
was necessarily detrimental. He had the mercantilist partiality 
for a ntimerous population, and propounded a new scheme for 
the relief and employment of the poor; he advocated the reserva- 
tion by the mother country of the sole right of trade with her 
colonies. 

See Macaulay, History of England, vol. iv.; D. Maepherson, Annals 
of Commerce (1805) ; R. Grant, Sketch of the History of the East 
India Company (1813) » B- Willson, Ledger and Sword (1903). 

CHILD, LYDIA MARIA (1802-1880), American author 
and reformer, was bom at Medford, Mass., Feb. ii, 1802, and 
died at Wayland, Mass., Oct. 20, 1880. One of the most promi- 
nent women of her day, Mrs. Child's present claims to remem- 
brance are the contemporaneous popularity of her stories Hobo- 
mok (1824), The Rebels (1825) and PhUothea (1836); her edi- 
torship of the Juvenile Miscellany, the first children’s monthly 
periodical in the United States; and her efforts in behalf of the 
slaves, freedmen and Indians, including her stirring Appeal for 
That Class of Americans Called Africans (1833) and her editing 
of the Anti-Slavery Standard (1840-^4) in association with her 
husband. In spite of the 35 editions of her Frugal Housewife 
(1829) and the German, the eight American and the 12 English 
editions of her M other* s Booh (1831), these and her many other 
stories and books on feminism, religion, biography and history 
have been superseded by later works. 

Bibliography: See the Letters of Lydia Maria Child (1882), with a 
biographical introduction J. G. Whittier; appendix by Wendell 
Phillips; also, a chapter in T. W. Higginson’s Contemporaries (1899). 

CHILDEBEHT, the name of three Frankish kings. 

Childebert I. (d. 558) was one of the four sons of Clovis. 
In the partition of his father’s realm in 51 1 he received as his 
share the town of Paris, and the country to the north as far as 
the river Somme, and to the west as far as the English channel, 
with the Armorican peninsula. In 524, after the murder of Chlo* 
domer’s children, Childebert annexed the cities of Chartres and 
Orleans. He took part in the various eipeditions against the king- 
dom of Burgundy, and in 534 received as his share of the spoils 
of that kingdom the towns of M&con, Geneva and Lyons. I^^n 
V'itiges, the king of the Ostrogoths, ceded Provence to the Franks 
in 535, the possession of Arles and Marseilles was guaranteed to 
CMdebert by his brothers. Childebert also made a series of eq)e> 
ditions against the Visigoths of Spain. In 542 be took possession 
of Pampeluna with the he^) of lus brother Clotaire I., and be- 
sieged Saragossa, but was forced to retreat. From this expedition 
he brought back to Paris a predobs reUc, the tunic of St. AHncent, 
in honour of which he bi& at the gates at Paris the famous 
nionastery of St Mncent, known later as St. Gennain-des-Pris. 


He died without issue in 558, and was buried in the abbey he 
had founded, where his tomb has been discovered. 

See **NouveAUX documents sur le tombeau de Childebert k Saint- 
Gennain-de-Prds,” in the Bulletin de la SocUii des Antiquaires (1887). 

Childebert II. (570-595), king of Austrasia, was a son of 
Sigebert. When his father was assassinated in 575, Childebert 
was taken from Paris by Gundobald, one of his faithful Icudes, 
to Metz, where he was recognized as sovereign. He was then only 
five years old, and during his long minority the power was dis- 
puted between his mother Brunhilda and the nobles. Chilperic, 
king at Paris, and King Gontran of Burgundy, sought alliance 
with Childebert, who was adopted by both in turn. Bui after 
the assassination of Chilperic in 584, and the dangers occasioned 
to the Frankish monarchy by the expedition of Gundobald in 
585, Childebert threw himself unreservedly into the arms of 
Gontran. By the pact of Andelot in 587 Childebert was recog- 
nized as Gontran’s heir, and with his uncle’s help he quelled the 
revolts of the nobles and succeeded in seizing the castle of 
Woewre. Many attempts were made on his life by Fredegond, 
who was anxious to secure Gontran’s inheritance for her son 
Clotaire II. On the death of Gontran in 592, Childebert annexed 
the kingdom of Burgundy, and even contemplated seizing Clo- 
taire’s estates and becoming sole king of the Franks. He died, 
however, in 595. Childebert II. had had relations with the Byzan- 
tine empire, and fought in 585 in the name of the emperor 
Maurice against the Lombards in Italy. 

Childebert III. was one of the last and feeblest of the 
Merovingians. A son of King Tbeuderich III., he succeeded his 
brother Clovis III. in 695, and reigned until 71 1. 

See B. Krusch, “Zur Chronologic der merowlngischen Konige,” 
in Forschungen sur deutschen Ceschichte, xxii. 451-490. (C. Pe.) 

CHILDERIC the name of three Frankish kings. 

Childeric I. (c. 437-481), king of the Salian Franks, suc- 
ceeded his father Merwich (Merovcch) as king about 457. With 
his tribe he was established around the town of Tournai, on lands 
which he had received as a foederatus of the Romans, and for 
some time he kept the peace with his allies. About 463, in con- 
junction with the Roman general Egidius, he fought against the 
Visigoths, who hoped to extend their dominion to the banks of 
the Loire; after the death of Egidius he assisted Count Paul In 
attempting to check an invasion of the Saxons. Paul having 
perished in the struggle, Childeric defended Angers again.st the 
Saxons, recovered from them the island.s they had seized at the 
mouth of the Loire, and destroyed their forces. The Saxon chief, 
Odoacer, now agreed to serve the Romans and the two chieftains, 
now reconciled, intercepted a band of the Alamanni. These are 
all the facts known about him. The stories of his early life by 
the Franks, of his stay of eight years in Thuringia with King 
Basin and his wife (or sister) Basine, of his return when a faith- 
ful servant advised him that he could safely do so by sending to 
him half of a piece of gold which he had broken with him, and of 
the arrival at Tournai of Queen Basine, whom he married, are 
preserved by Gregory of Tours, and have found a place in French 
epic poetry. After the fall of the Western empire in 476 there is 
no doubt that Childeric regarded himself as freed from his en- 
gagements towards Rome. He died in 481 and was buried at 
Tournai, leaving a son Clovis (q.v.), afterwards king of the 
Franks. His tomb was discovered in 1653, when numerous pre- 
cious objects, arms, jewels, coins and a ring with his name and 
the image of a long-haired warrior, were found. 

Childeric II. (c. 653-675), king of Austrasia, was a son of the 
Frankish king Clovis II., and in 660, although a child, was pro- 
claimed king of Austrasia, while his brother, Clotaire III., ruled 
over the rest of the dominions of Clovis. After the death of 
•Clotaire in 670 he became ruler of the three Frankish kingdoms, 
Austrasia, Ncustria and Burgundy. He was murdered in 675 
whUst hunting. He was buried at St. Germain near Paris. 

Childeric HI. (d.c. 751), king of the Franks, was the last of 
the famiant Mercndngian kings. The throne had been vacant for 
seven years when the mayors of the palace, Carloman and Pippin 
the Short, decided in 743 to recognize Childeric as king. We can- 
not say whose son he was, or what bonds bound him to the Mero- 
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vingian family. He took no part in public business, which was 
directed, as before, by the mayors of the palace. When in 747 
Carloman retired into a monastery. Pippin resolved to' take the 
royal crown for himself. Childeric was dethroned in 751 and 
placed in the monastery of St. Omer. (C. Pf.) 

See J. J. Chiflct, Anaslasis Childeric /. Francorum regis (1655) ; W. 
Junghans Kritische Uniersuchungen zur Geschichte der frdnkischen 
Konige Childerich und Clodovech (1857) ; J. B. D. Cochct, Le Tom- 
beau de Childeric /., roi des Francs (1859); G. Kurth, Hisioire 
Poiiique des Merovingiens (1893) ; and £. Lavisse, Histoire de France ^ 
tome 6. (Paris, 1903) and authorities quoted under Gregory of Tours. 

CHILDERMAS: see Innocents’ Day. 

CHILDERS, HUGH CULLING EARDLEY (1827- 
1896), British statesman, was bom on June 25, 1827. On leaving 
Cambridge he went out to Australia in 1850. In 1852 he was 
appointed auditor-general in Melbourne, and in 1853 collector of 
the customs; he carried through a bill for the establishment of the 
University of Melbourne, and was its first vice-chancellor. In 1856 
he represented Portland in the new parliament of Victoria, and was 
commissioner of trades and customs in its first Cabinet. In 1857 
Childers returned to England as agent-general of the colony, and 
in i860 entered parliament as liberal member for Pontefract. In 
1865 he became financial secretary to the Treasury. He occupied 
various posts in the Gladstone ministries. As secretary for war 
from 1880 to 1882 he was responsible for the administration of 
the Transvaal War in 1881 and the Egyptian War in 1882. Dur- 
ing his term of office the territorial system was introduced, with 
other administrative reforms of the army. From 1882 to 1885 he 
was chancellor of the Exchequer, and the beer and spirit duty in his 
budget of 1885 was the occasion of the Government’s fall. In 1886 
he was returned as a Home Ruler (one of the few Liberals who 
adopted this policy before Gladstone’s conversion) for South 
Edinburgh, and was home secretary in Gladstone’s ministry of 
1886. The withdrawal of the financial clauses of the first Home 
Rule bill was largely due to his threat of resignation. He retired 
from parliament in 1892, and died on Jan. 29, 1896. 

See the Lije of Childers, by his son (1901). 

CHILDERS, ROBERT CAESAR (1838-1876), English 
oriental scholar, son of the Rev. Charles Childers, English chap- 
lain at Nice, studied Pali during his residence (1860-64) as a 
civil servant in Ceylon. In 1869 he published the first Pali text 
ever printed in England, and began to prepare a Pali dictionary 
(2 vols., 1872-75), which was awarded the Volney prize by the 
Institute of France. In the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
he published the Mahd-parinibbdna Sulla, the Pali text giving the 
account of the last days of Buddha’s life. In 1872 he was ap- 
pointed sub-librarian at the India Office, and in 1873 fii'st pro- 
fessor of Pali and Buddhist literature at University college, Lon- 
don. He died in London on July 25, 1876. 

CHILDERS, ROBERT ERSKINE (1870-1922), Irish 
politician, the son of Prof. Robert C. Childers of London, was 
educated at Haileybury and Trinity college, Cambridge. From 
1895 to 1910 he was a clerk in the British House of Commons. 
He served as a trooper in the South African War in 1900 and 
from 1910 to 1914 was engaged in political work and writing for 
Irish Home Rule. During the World War he served in the Royal 
Naval Air Service and in the Royal Air Force, in which he attained 
the rank of major and won the D.S.C. From 1917 to 1918 he 
served on the secretariat of the Irish Convention. On his de- 
mobilization he returned to Ireland and was elected to Dail Eireann 
as deputy for Wicklow in May 1921. He was principal secretary 
to the Irish delegation of plenipotentiaries to Westminster, Oct.- 
Dec. 1921. He afterwards opposed the Anglo-Irish Treaty of 1922, 
supported De Valera in the Dail and joined the Republicans when 
they again took up arms. He was captured in Wicklow Nov. 10, 
1922, and tried by military court martial on Nov.' 17, on the tech- 
nical charge of having possession of an automatic pistol without 
proper authority. He was found guilty of treason, and executed 
on Nov. 24, 1922. 

Among his publications arc: vol. v. of The Times History of the i 
South African War, dealing with the guerilla campaigns; a brilliant 
story. The Riddle of the Sands (1903); The Frameworh of Home 
Rule (zQii) ; Military Rule in Ireland (1920). 


CEDLD PSYCHOLOGY. General i^ychology is concerned 
chiefly with the mental life of human bdngs. Child psychology 
considers the complicated course of mental development which 
precedes maturity, and embraces newborn infancy as well as 
childhood and youth. Adolescence, the complex period of transi- 
tion which begins with puberty in the early teens and extends into 
the middle twenties, presents important psychological problems 
relating to the attainment of maturity, but the term, child psychol- 
ogy, is ordinarily restricted largely to the pre-adolescent period. 

The Problems of Child Psychology*— The central scientific 
problem of child psychology is the delineation and interpretation 
of the growth of the mind, or, in other words, of the ontogenesis 
of human behaviour. It is impossible to describe the child mind 
as though it were a fixed entity, for the gamut of growth is too 
wide. From the mewling infant to the whining schoolboy, *^with 
satchel and shining morning face,” the mental life of the child is 
changing constantly. Psychologically, it is necessary to reckon 
even with the behaviour differences between the four-months and 
the six-months old infant. Function in relation to age, the nature 
of individual differences in children of precisely the same age, the 
relations between age and maturity, are basic problems in a sys- 
tematic psychology of child development. 

Methods of Investigation* — ^The growth of the mind can be 
traced only by observation of the child’s characteristic behaviour. 
There is no possibility of observing his consciousness in any im- 
mediate way, and there is meagre possibility of enlisting the child’s 
introspection. It remains, therefore, to note scientifically the 
growth of behaviour itself by any or all of the following methods; 
(a) Naturalistic observation takes account of the child as he is in 
his ordinary surroundings. It reports episodes and phases of his 
life; or it records in a biographical manner, as in Shinn’s classical 
notes, (b) Experimental observation limits and controls its data 
by devices and instrumental technique, (c) Psycho-metric and 
normative studies aim to define behaviour in quantitative and 
orientational terms so that children of varying ages, capacities 
and conditions may be compared through standardized tests and 
statistically derived norms, (d) Clinical investigation combines 
two or more of the above methods, and focuses intensively on 
selected individuals, correlating data from a variety of angles. 
Psycho-analysis is a special type of clinical method, which serves 
in some instances to reveal the psycho-genetic importance of in- 
fantile behaviour events in determining deviations in adult con- 
duct. (e) Co-operative child research, in recent years, has de- 
veloped so extensively as to deserve special mention. It is 
exemplified in university research centres like those at Iowa, Chi- 
cago, Minnesota, California, Yale, Berlin, Vienna and Geneva, 
where investigations in genetic psychology, biometrics, anthropo- 
metry and pediatrics, as well as clinical, educational and child guid- 
ance activities, are co-ordinated. There is an increasing tendency to 
widen the scope of child psychology so as to include all the phases 
of child development, and to incorporate the outlook of the medi- 
cal and biological sciences, including biochemistry, developmental 
physiology and animal psychology. In this sense the study of child 
development becomes a subdivision of psycho-biology {see Child 
Study). 

The Beginnings of Child Behayiour* — From the standpoint 
of developmental psychology, the whole life cycle is a continuum, 
and the growth of the mind begins with the growth of individual 
behaviour. Minkowski, and others, have found evidences of such 
behaviour throughout most of the prenatal period. Two months 
after conception, rudimentary body reflexes appear; the elements 
of the s];nnal reflex arc are already found in the foetus (ri that 
age. In the third month, mouth movements are evident. In the 
fourth, fifth and sixth months, deep cervical reflexes and labyrinth 
reflexes, involving head, arms and legs occur. By the seventh 
month most of the vital reflexes necessary for extra-uterine exist- 
ence are well advanced, so that the prematurely bom child has a 
chance of survival. There is good reason to believe that the infant 
of six to nine months, whether within or without the womb, is 
already a habit-forming creature, able to learn through processes 
of conditioning. Prematurity of birth does not, however, hasten 
the general course of the infant’s behaviour growth. 
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teomMA-motm DeTelo^efit>--Sensitiyity to light, sound, 
pressure and temperature, to change of position and internal bodily 
conditions is present to some degree before birth. The earliest 
sensory responses are on a spinal and sub-cortical level, whereas 
well-defined sense-perceptions, with appreciation of form, ^ce 
and localization, depend upon the maturation of the whole sensory 
apparatus, particularly the cortex, and upon the organization of 
habits of response through conditioning. Hearing undergoes rapid 
organization in the first two months, but the acquisition of visual 
and oculo-motor control is a long process in which horizontally 
moving objects are followed before vertically moving objects. 
There is selective regard for the human face by the fourth week. 
A small quarter-inch pellet is regarded as early as 20 to 24 weeks. 
The early sensory life of the child is probably not a “big blooming, 
buzzing confusion^; but the stimuli are more or less distinctly 
sensed as arising out of a neutral or contrasting background 
(Gestalt). ^ 

Although there are individual variations, sensori-motor develop- 
ment tends to follow orderly sequences suggested by the approiri- 
mate dates which are assigned to the following items: Closing in 
with two hands upon a dangling object (18 weeks) ; picking up an 
object on contact (20 weeks); reaching for object on sight (24 
weeks); plucking pellet with pincer prehension (40 weelw); right 
or left handedness partially established (40 weeks) ; sitting alone 
(9 months); walking alone (15 months); running (2 years); 
scribbling imitatively (i year); scribbling spontaneously (i^ 
years); copying a circle (3 years), a square (5 years), a diamond 
(7 years). The rate of tapping (with a stylus or pencil) steadily 
rises from about 100 per minute at 4 years to about 250 at 12 
years. 

Language. — ^Language constitutes perhaps the most compli- 
cated of all the mental achievements of childhood. The infant 
begins his post-natal career with a cry, which in the first few 
weeks becomes differentiated for hunger, cold, discomfort. At three 
months, pleasure is vocalized. At four months, laughter occurs. 
At five months eagerness is voiced; sound play, at first solitary, 
later imitative and socialized, becomes increasingly channelized. 
Interjections and syllables like “dada” and “mama“ become well 
defined at nine months. Heedful responsiveness to words, and 
adjustment to simple verbal commands or signals, follow soon 
after. At one year the child may have a vocabulary of three 
words; at two years it is nearer 300; at six years it is nearly 3,000; 
at twelve years it may be reckoned (Stanford-Binet scale) at over 
14,000. There are large individual differences which become enor- 
mous when retarded and precocious children are compared. About 
60% of two-year old children use sentences from two to eight 
words in length. Verbs are relatively much more frequent in the 
young child than the adult. Conjunctions show a slow and steady 
increase from two to eight years, and subordinate clauses appear 
before the fourth year. Piaget has shown that during the first 
seven years the child’s speech is highly ego-centric, even his con- 
versation having a monologue aspect. At about eight years true 
communication of thought becomes more characteristic and in- 
fantile notions of causality give way to more conceptual types of 
judgment and reasoning. Childish lying due to inunaturity of the 
language function also tends to disappear. 

Intelligence^ — ^In a psycho-genetic sense the growth of intel- 
ligence begins early. Even the new-born child is a habit-forming 
creature. Conjointly through experience and maturation of his 
abilities, he “kams” to adapt himself to his surroundings. He 
learns to act to cues, si^ts, sounds, and to relations between 
Uiings. This adaptability is the essence of that which is later called 
intelligence. Even before his first birthday he shows insight and 
can use a string as a tool to pull an attached object toward him; 
at two years he distinguisbes between m and under; at three years 
he bual^ from a model a bridge of three blocks; at five years he 
defines words in terms of use; at seven years he makes a verbal 
distinction between a stone and an egg; and at twelve years he 
can define abstract words such as envy and His memory span, 
^ measured by the nundber of digits Im can recall, increases 
steadQy daring these years. He gradual^ acquires notions of 
similarity/ analogy, truth, error, causation, but his intellectual 


interests are rooted in the concrete rather than the abstract. Much 
of his concealed thinking is more naive and primitive than we 
suspect. 

While the doctrine of psychological recapitulation in an extreme 
form is to be discredited, it has some applicability to the child’s 
intellectual development. The child tends to follow primitive 
modes of thought in the early stages of his logic, and does not 
think merely like an undeveloped adult. Jacnsch and others have 
demonstrated that many children have the gift of eidetic imagery, 
which is a capacity to reproduce vividly an object once seen and 
not as a transient pallid image. This natural and valuable child- 
like mental trait is in danger of disappearing under the influence 
of rationalistic culture. 

Personality.— Mental growth results in a steady intensification 
of individuality. The new-born infant seems relatively inchoate, 
vegetative and unorganized; but the process of integration begins 
promptly and issues in a changing complex of attitudes, predis- 
positions and habits, which constitutes his personality. The struc- 
ture of this personality is the result of both Intrinsic and extrinsic 
factors, the intrinsic ones being the organic cravings and propensi- 
ties such as hunger, thirst, fear, rage and aggression, affection, imi- 
tative activity, playful, exploitive and experimental activity. Out 
of such general tendencies arise all sorts of emotional or instinc- 
tive seeking and avoiding responses, such as curiosity, modesty, 
self-display, jealousy, emulation and co-operation. Temperamental 
qualities, constitutional type, and endocrine characteristics, must 
be counted among the intrinsic factors. The actual patterns of 
behaviour, however, are decisively shaped by extrinsic condition- 
ing factors through social impress, and by the action of the con- 
ditioned reflex. Psycho-analysis places stress on nutritional, sexual 
and presexual factors as moulding both the conscious and uncon- 
scious trends of conduct. 

jProm the standpoint of personality, the development of the 
child’s mind consists in the progressive attainment of emotional 
Independence, or morale. This is a process of increasing detach- 
ment from the parental care upon which the infant is so completely 
dependent; hence the parent-child relationship is a key to the 
progress of the psychological maturity of the child. The child’s 
mind is not a faded replica of the adult mind, but has unique 
characteristics which are inadequately understood. Schiller com- 
bined truth and imagination when he remarked that the adult 
would be a genius if he but lived up to the promise of childhood. 
Sincerity, directness, originality, naive freedom from inhibition, 
vitality and happiness are characteristic of childhood at its best, 
and the mental health of the race depends upon an increasing pro- 
jection of these qualities into maturity. 

Bibliography.— A. Binct, The Development of Intelligence (Paris, 
1905) ; K. Buehler, Die gehtif^e Entwickelung des Kindes (3r(i ed., 
Jena, 1922) ; A. Gescll, The Mental Growth of the Pre-School Child 
{i92s)f and Infancy and Human Growth (1928) ; G. S. Hall, 
Adolescence (1903) ; M. Shinn, Notes on the Development of a Child 
(1893); L. W. Stem, Psychology of Early Childhood (1924); L. 
Terman, The Measurement of Intelligence (1916). (A. Gks.) 

CHILDREN, CARE OF: see Infancy. 

CHILDREN, DISEASES OF. The study of this subject, 
known also as Pediatrics, is comparatively modem. There was no 
recopition of the need for special instruction in it as part of the 
curriculum at the medical schools, until, in 1899, King’s College 
Hospital (London) appointed a physician to treat children only 
and to teach the students this subject. Gradually the recognition 
of this need has spread to other medical schools, or been forced 
upon them by examining bodies. 

li et li o df of Feeding, — ^Infant feeding has passed through 
various phases. In the j 7th century, when the mother was unable 
to suckle, wet nursing was the recognized alternative. In the i8th 
century hand-feeding began to replace suckling and brought with 
it the ills of faulty feeding; in the latter half of the 19th century 
the importance of infant feeding as one of the largest factors in 
infant mortality and diseases be^ to be recognized. 

An attempt to replace the haphazard methods of the time was 
made by the introduction of percentage feeding in America. This 
secesaitkted an exact knowle^ of the percent:^ composition of 
mUkf cream, etc. Directions for feeding were given as a prescrip- 
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tion ordering the percentage of proteid, fat, and sugar, and labora* 
tories were established in which such foods could be prepared. 
This method involved fallacies of theory and practice, but it en- 
couraged more accurate and intelligent understanding of infant 
feeding. 

A new departure is the so-called calorie feeding. The jenergy- 
producing value of a food, calculated in units of heat which the 
food woidd produce on combustion (i calorie^heat required to 
heat I kilo of water i® C.), determines its adequacy for the in- 
fant. At certain ages a certain number of calories per lb. weight 
is found to be requisite, so that food requirements can be de- 
termined by mathematical calculations. The fallacies of this 
method are considerable, but it is occasionally useful. 

Whilst the physicians and laboratory workers were investigat- 
ing the subject from the scientific standpoint, a great step forward 
was made by the establishment of Consultations de Nourrissons 
(i 8 q 2 ) in France, and a little later of Infant Consultation Centres 
or Infant Welfare Centres (1Q06) in Great Britain and in other 
parts of the world. Mothers take their healthy infants to these 
and are instructed as to their feeding and care. 

Biochemical research has shown that, besides the gross chemi- 
cal composition of foods, there are subtler constituents, viz., 
“accessory factors** or “vitamins,** which are essential to health, 
and, indeed, to life. (See Biochemistry.) Related to lack of 
these vitamins are two diseases, infantile scurvy and rickets, the 
former definitely due to lack of vitamin C, the latter to deficiency 
of some anti-rachitic factor of which little is known. 

In connection with the latter, the value of ultra-violet rays has 
recently been recognized; whether from sunlight, arc lamp, or 
mercury vapour lamp, these rays improve the general health and 
vigour and are beneficial in certain diseases, particularly rickets, 
in which they effect a rapid cure of the bone affection. To a less 
degree they are useful in some forms of tuberculosis. Amongst 
diseases affecting nutrition in infancy, congenital hypertrophy of 
the pylorus was formerly one of the most fatal; but now has been 
so successfully treated by surgery that the majority recover. 

The rise of bacteriology has revolutionized our views of many 
diseases of children, but some still await fuller knowledge. Infan- 
tile paralysis is one of these. Flexner and his co-workers in New 
York, by a series of experiments on monkeys, have shown that, 
as had already been suspected, this disease which wrecks the lives 
of so many children is due to some infection, and they have in- 
vestigated the conditions and ways in which it can be communi- 
cated (see Spinal Meningitis). The exact nature of the virus 
is uncertain, but experiments have shown that infection may enter 
by the naso-pharynx and may probably be spread by carriers. 
Isolated cases occur every summer and occasionally epidemics, as 
in England in 191 1 and in America in iqio. 

The specific fevers (see Infectious Fevers) to which children 
are most liable, scarlet fever, measles, chicken-pox and mumps, 
are still a mystery as to their exciting cause. Whooping cough, 
however, has been traced to a specific bacillus and a vaccine of 
this organism has been used extensively, but with doubtful bene- 
fit. The discovery of an antitoxin for dphtheria in 1803 to ^ 
large reduction in the mortality from that disease; the deaths 
from laryngeal diphtheria fell within two years from 62% to 
28%, and a few years later to 11-7%. 

Tests for Diphtheria* — ^Various efforts have been made to 
immunize children against measles by serological methods and 
successes in this connection have been reported. The most notable 
advance touching specific fevers has been the Schick test for 
diphtheria (1913). Susceptibility to this disease can be detected 
by intracutaneous injection of a minute dose of the toxin of diph- 
theria; a slight redness or swelling at the site of infection within 
24-48 hours indicates that the person showing it is susceptible. 
Such a means of distinguishing between children liable to infec- 
tion and those who are not liable is clearly of great value when 
diphtheria occurs in a school or institution. As a sequel to this 
a new method has been introduced of conferring immunity by 
subcutaneous injections of a toxin-antitoxin. In^his way a child 
found by the Schick test to be susceptible can be immunized for 
several months, whereas an ordinary antitoxin protects only for 


I a few weeks. A similar test, the Dick test, has been used to detect 
susceptibility to scarlet fever by the intracutaneous injection of 
a very dilute toxin prepared from streptococci. 

There has been a striking decrease in the mortality of the 
specific fevers of childhood during recent years. The annual 
mortality in England and Wales per million persons living was in 
1883: scarlet fever 1,270, measles 962, whooping cough z,o86; in 
1923, scarlet fever 83, measles 508, whooping cough 399. 

The effects of congenital syphilis (see Venereal Disease), 
first studied in detail by Diday of Lyons in 1854, have been more 
fully realized since the introduction of the Wassermann test 
(1906), in which the examination of the blood indicates the pres- 
ence or absence of this disease. It may be present when no char- 
acteristic symptoms occur, indeed without symptoms of any sort. 

Applied indiscriminately to children attending hospitals, this 
test has shown a positive result in proportions varying from 
0*59% in London to 10 4% in Glasgow, but for the general child 
population these figures are probably too high. Syphilis causes a 
large waste of potential lives by miscarriages and still-births, of 
which there were 40% in a series of 187 pregnancies in syphilitic 
families, whilst of 112 live-born children in these families 33% 
died in infancy or early childhood. Nor does this represent the 
full extent of its mischief, for mental deficiency, various forms 
of paralysis, impaired sight, deafness, and various deformities in 
the child are in some instances direct or indirect results of 
syphilitic parentage. Of late, a wider knowledge of the effects of 
syphilis and its prevention and treatment in adults has reduced 
the frequency and severity of the inherited disease in children. 
The latest treatment is by subcutaneous or intravenous injections 
of arsenical or bismuth preparations. 

Tuberculosis* — ^Amongst the diseases which not only account 
for a considerable mortality in childhood, but also add to the 
number of the unfit when the child grows up, are tuberculosis and 
rheumatism (see Tuberculosis). Of children dying in hospitals 
about one-third have tubercle, although in some of these it is 
not the cause of death. Tuberculous disease of bones or joints in 
children is responsible for much lifelong crippling, and tubercu- 
losis of the lungs or other organs often means at a later age years 
of delicacy and unfitness for the battle of life. Tuberculosis takes 
its heaviest toll during the first five years of life, especially in 
the second year, to which belong 26% of the deaths from tuber- 
culosis in children under 1 2 years of age. The danger of tubercu- 
lous cow’s milk has become recognized. In 1913 9 3% of samples 
of London milk showed tubercle bacilli. The education of the 
public to the danger of unboiled milk is tending to safeguard 
children from this infection. 

Rheumatism* — ^Rheumatism, unlike tuberculosis, hardly ever 
occurs under three years of age. It affects chiefly children from 5 
to 12 years of age of the hospital class, and perhaps more amongst 
the poorer middle class than amongst the very poor. Of children 
from 6 to 12 years old admitted to the medical wards of a hos- 
pital, nearly 25% were suffering from some rheumatic affection 
and in an out-patient department of children 5 to 12 years old 
13% were attending for rheumatic troubles. Rheumatism in 
children affects the joints much less than in adults. Often, 
especially in girls, it takes the form of chorea; often the only 
indication is vague pain mistaken for growing pains, or perhaps 
a stiff neck, but however slight such manifestaUons the rheuma- 
tism which they indicate is specially liable in children to attack 
the heart. Heart disease in childhood is mostly rheumatic; some- 
times it is rapidly fatal, more often after some years of invalid 
existence the heart gradually fails and the child dies. The dura- 
tion of life in these children with rheumatic heart disease depends 
chiefly on the possibility of prolonged rest and careful restriction 
of exertion, perhaps for two or three years. Complete recovery 
is not impossible in some cases, and in others life may be pro- 
longed many years in usefulness and comfort. 

Bibuocraphy.— L. Emmett Holt, Diseases of Infancy and 
hood (3rd ed., zqi 6) and The Care and Feeding of Children (3rd ed., 
igiS) ; Henry A^by and G. Wright, The Diseases of CkUdren (z 9 S^) * 
Hu^ T. Ashl^. Infant Mortality (1922) ; J. H. Hess, Prematnra and 
Congenitally Diseased Infants (1923) ; G. F. Still, Common Disorders 
and Diseases of Childhood (1924) ; £. M. S. CheMer, BadUk and 
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Psyckoloty of the CkUd (xga^) ; R. Manning Clark, CkUdren^s 
Diseases: Prevention and Cure CxQas) ; Emil Feer^The Diagnosis of 
Ckildren*s Diseases, trans. C. A. Sparer (1925) ; K. Hutchison, Lec- 
tures on Diseases of ChUdren (X925). (G. F. S.) 

CHILDREN—PROTECTiyE LAWS. English law has 
always in theory given to children the same remedies as to adults 
for ill-usage, whether by their parents or by others, and has never 
recognized the patria potestas of earlier Roman law. The only 
points in which infancy created a defect in civil status were that 
infants were subject to the restraints on complete freedom of 
action involved in their being in the legal custody of the father, 
and that it was and is lawful for parents, guardians, employers 
and teachers to inflict corporal punishment proportional in amount 
and severity to the nature of the fault committed and to the 
age and mental capacity of the child punished. But the court of 
chancery, in delegated exercise of the authority of the sovereign 
as parens patriae, always asserted the right to take from parents, 
and if necessary itself to assume the wardship of children where 
parental rights were abused or serious cruelty was inflicted, the 
power being vested in the High Court of Justice. Abuse of the 
power of correction was regarded as giving a cause of action or 
prosecution for assault ; and if attended by fatal results rendered 
the parent liable to indictment for murder or manslaughter. 

The conception of what constitutes cruelty to children un- 
doubtedly changed considerably with the relaxation of the ac- 
cepted standard of severity in domestic or scholastic discipline and 
with the growth of new ideas as to the duties of parents to 
children. 

Starting from the earlier conception, which limited ill-treatment 
legally punishable to actual threats or blows, the common law 
came to recognize criminal liability in cases where persons, bound 
under duty or contract to supply necessaries to a child, unable 
by reason of its tender years to provide for itself, wilfully neg- 
lected to supply them, and thereby caused the death of the child 
or injury to its health, although no actual assault had been com- 
mitted. Questions have from time to time arisen as to what could 
be regarded as necessary within this rule; and quite apart from 
legislation, p>opular opinion has influenced courts of justice in re- 
quiring more from parents and employers than used to be re- 
quired. But parliament has also intervened to punish abandon- 
ment or exposure of infants of under two years, whereby their 
lives are endangered, or their health has been or is likely to be 
permanently injured (Offences against the Person Act, 1861, 
sec. 27), and the neglect or ill-treatment of apprentices or ser- 
vants (same act, sec. 26, and Conspiracy and Protection of 
Property Act, 1875, sec. 6). By the Poor Law Amendment Act, 
1868, parents were rendered summarily punishable who wilfully 
neglected to provide adequate food, clothing, medical aid or lodg- 
ing for their children under 14 years of age in their custody. 

The Acts of 1889 , etc, — ^Thc chief progress in the direction of 
adequate protection for children prior to 1889 lay less in positive 
legal enactment on the subject than in the institution of an effec- 
tive method of discovering and repressing cruelty punishable 
under the ordinary law. In the absence of any proper system of 
public prosecution, it is undeniable that numberless cases of 
neglect and ill-treatment went unpunished. The foundation of the 
National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children by 
the late Benjamin Waugh met this need, and through its efforts a 
statute was passed in xSSg with the special object of preventing 
cruelty to c^dren. This act was superseded in 1894 by a more 
stringent act, which was repealed by the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children Act, 1904, in its turn superseded for the most part by 
the Chil^n Act, 19^, which introduced many new provisions 
in the law relating to children and specifically dealt with the 
offence of "‘"cruelty” to them. This offence can only be committed 
by a person over 16 in respect of a child under 16 of adiom he 
has “custody,” “charge” or “care.” The act presumes that a child 

in the custody of its parents, step-parents, or a p^son cohab- 
iting with its parent, or of its guardisms or persons liable by law 
to maintain it; that it is in the charge of a person to whom the 
pareiit has committed such charge (e.g., schoolmaster), and that 
it is ih the care of a person who has actual possession or control 
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of it. Cruelty is defined as consisting in assault, ill-treatment, 
neglect, abandonment or exposure of the child in a manner likely 
to cause unnecessary suffering or injury to health, including in- 
jury to or loss of sight, hearing or limb, or any organ of the body, 
or any mental derangement; and the act or omission must bt 
wilful, i.e., deliberate and intentional, and not merely accidental 
or inadvertent. The offence may be punished either summarily 
or on indictment, and the offender may be sent to penal servitude 
if it is shown that he was directly or indirectly interested in any 
sum of money payable on the death of the child, e.g., by having 
taken out a policy permitted under the Friendly Societies Acts. 
A parent or other person legally liable to maintain a child or 
young person will be deemed to have “neglected” him by failure 
to provide adequate food, clothing, medical aid or lodging, or if 
in the event of inability to provide such food, etc., by failure to 
take steps to procure the same under acts relating to the relief 
of the poor. 

These statutes overlap the common law and the statutes al- 
ready mentioned. Part -of their efficacy lies in the provisions 
which facilitate the taking of evidence of young children, in per- 
mitting poor law authorities to prosecute at the expense of the 
rates, and in permitting a constable on arresting the offender to 
take the child away from the accused, and the court of trial on 
conviction to transfer the custody of the child from the offender 
to some fit and willing p)erson, including any society or body 
corporate established for the reception of poor children or for 
the prevention of cruelty to children. The provisions of the acts 
as to procedure and custody extend not only to the offence of 
cruelty but also to all offences involving bodily injury to a child 
under 16, such as abandonment, assault, kidnapping and illegally 
engaging a child in a dangerous public performance. 

Baby-farming. — The act of 1908 enacted more stringent pro- 
visions against baby-farming (q.v.). The Infant Life Protection 
Act of 1897 did not apply where only one child was taken, but 
now by the Act of 1908, where a person undertakes for reward 
the nursing and maintenance of one or more infants under the 
age of seven years apart from their parents or having no parents, 
he must give notice in writing to the local authority within 48 
hours from the reception of the child. If an infant is already in 
the care of a person without reward and he undertakes to continue 
the nursing for reward, such undertaking is a reception of the 
child. The notice to the local authority must state the name, sex, 
date and place of birth of the infant, the name and address of the 
person receiving the infant and of the person from whom the 
infant was received. Notice must also be given of any change of 
address of the person having the care of the infant, or of the death 
of the infant, or of its removal to the care of some other person, 
whose name and address must also be given. It is the duty of 
local authorities to provide for the carrying out in their districts 
of that portion of the act which refers to nursing and maintenance 
of infants, to appoint infants’ protection visitors, to fix the num- 
ber of infants which any person may retain for nursing, to remove 
infants improperly kept, etc. Relatives or legal guardians of an 
infant who undertake its nursing and maintenance, hospitals, 
convalescent homes or institutions, established for the protection 
and care of infants, and conducted in good faith for religious and 
charitable purposes, as well as boarding schools at which efficient 
elementary education is given, are exempt from the provisions of 
the act. 

The Acts of 1904 and 1908 deal with many other offences in 
relation to children and young persons. The Act of 1904 intro- 
duced restrictions on the employment of children which lie on 
the border land between cruelty and the regulation of child labour. 
It prohibits custodians of children from taking them, or letting 
them be, in the street or in public-houses to sing, play, perform 
or sell between 9 p.m. and 6 a.m. These provisions apply to boys 
uxKkr 14 and girls under z6. There are further prohibitions (x) 
on allowing children under ii to sing, play, perform or be ex- 
hibited for profit, or offer anything for sale in public-houses or 
places of public amusement at any hour without a licence from a 
justice, which is granted only as to children over ten and under 
stringent conditions; (2) on allowing children under x6 to be 
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trained as acrobats, contortionists or circus performers, or for 
any dangerous performance; and the Children’s Dangerous Per- 
formances Act, 1879, as amended in 1897, makes it an offence to 
employ a male young person under 16 and a female under 18 in a 
dangerous public performance. 

The Act of 1908 renders liable to a fine not exceeding £25, or 
alternatively, or in addition thereto, imprisonment with or without 
hard labour for any term not exceeding three months, any custo- 
dian, etc., of any child or young person who allows him to be in any 
street, premises or place for the purpose of begging or receiving 
alms, or of inducing the giving of aims, whether or not there is 
a pretence of singing, playing, performing or offering anything 
for sale. An important departure in the Act of 1908 was the 
attempt to prevent the exposure of children to the risk of burn- 
ing. Any custodian, etc., of a child under seven who allows that 
child to be in a room containing an ojien grate not sufficiently 
protected to guard against the risk of burning or scalding is liable 
on summary conviction to a fine not exceeding £10. Provision is 
made against allowing children between the ages of four and 16 
to be in brothels; it is also made a misdemeanour if any cus- 
todian, etc., of a girl under 16 causes or encourages her seduction 
or prostitution, and any person having the custody of a young girl 
may be bound over to exercise proper care if it is shown to the 
satisfaction of a court of summary jurisdiction, on the complaint 
of any person, that she is exposed to such risk. 

Tobacco and Intoxicants. — ^The Act of 1908, following in 
this particular legislation in many parts of the United States and 
in some of the British colonies, places a penalty on selling tobacco 
to any person apparently under the age of 16, whether for his own 
use or not. It empowers constables and park keepers to seize 
tobacco in the possession of any person apparently under 16 
found smoking in any street or public place, as well as to search 
them; it also empowers a court of summary jurisdiction to pre- 
vent automatic machines for the sale of tobacco being used by 
young persons. The act also contains useful provisions empower- 
ing the clearing of a court whilst a child or young person is giving 
evidence in certain cases (^.g., of decency or morality), and the 
forbidding children (other than infants in arms) being present in 
court during the trial of other persons; it places a penalty on 
pawnbrokers taking an article in pawn from children under 14; 
and on vagrants for preventing children above the age of five 
receiving education. It puts a penalty on giving intoxicating 
liquor to any child under the age of five, except upon the orders 
of a duly qualified medical practitioner, or in case of sickness, or 
other urgent cause; also upon any holder of the licence of any 
licensed premises who allows a child to be at any time in the bar 
of the licensed premises, or upon any person who causes or at- 
tempts to cause a child to be in the bar of licensed premises other 
than railway refreshment rooms or premises used for any purpose 
to which the holding of a licence is merely auxiliary, or where the 
child is there simply for the purpose of pas.sing through to some 
other part of the premises. It makes provision for the safety of 
children at entertainments, and consolidates the law relating to 
reformatory and industrial schools, and to juvenile offenders. 
(See Juvenile Offenders.) 

Very important provisions for the protection of children are 
contained in sec. 58 of the Act of 1908. This section provides that 
flwy person may bring before a juvenile court any child under 14 
years of age who is found to be {a) begging in the street; (6) 
wandering and having no proper guardian; (r) destitute with 
parents, or surviving parent, in prison; {d) in the care of drunken 
or criminal parents; (c) the daughter of a father convicted of 
the carnal knowledge of any daughter under 16; (/) frequenting 
the company of a reported thief or prostitute; (g) living in a 
house frequented by prostitutes or living in circumstances likely 
to lead to the seduction or prostitution of the child. The duty is 
laid upon the police to bring such children before the court in all 
cases where it is in the interests of the child, unless the matter is 
in the hands of the education authority, or proceedings are being 
taken by some other person. It will be noted that the right of 
“any person” to invoke the aid of the juvenile court on behalf of 
such children is carefully preserved, but foe some reason this 


right is, in practice, rarely, if ever, exercised. The court before 
which such a child is brought may commit him either (1) to an 
industrial school, or (2) to the care of a relative or other fit 
person. 

The juvenile offenders committee app)ointed by the home secre- 
tary has now reported (1927, p. 128) with regard to this section 
that the age should be raised to 17 years, that the services of 
probation officers should be made available and that the two 
following sub-sections should be added: (i.) Children and young 
persons under 1 7 who have no parents dr guardians, or parents or 
guardians who are unfit to take care of them, or who do not exer- 
cise proper guardianship, where the court is satisfied that the 
children or young persons are falling into bad associations, or are 
exposed to moral danger or are beyond control; (ii.) children or 
young persons under 17 in respect of whom specified offences 
(such as cruelty or sexual offences) have been committed, or 
who are living in homes where such offences have been committed 
in respect of other children or young persons, and the court is 
satisfied that they require special protection. If this recommen- 
dation becomes law, as is probable, the two new sub-sections will 
practically cover all the cases set out in the existing sub-sections. 

In the Act of 1908 “child” is defined as a person under the age 
of 14 years, and “young person” as a person who is 14 years and 
upwards and under the age of 16 years. The act applies to Scot- 
land and Ireland. Legislation much on the lines of the Acts of 
1889-1908 has been passed in nearly all the British dominions. 

Sec also Children’s Courts, Education and Labour Legis- 
lation. (W. F. C. ; T. A. I. ; W. C. Ha.) 

UNITED STATES 

The tendency of American law has been to enlarge the rights 
of the child and the measure of protection afforded to him against 
ill-usage, exploitation and conditions affecting his health, morals 
and general well-being. While the laws of the various States and 
the judicial decisions interpreting them differ in details, certain 
general principles are now quite widely accepted. 

The first duty of the parents of children is to provide them with 
support. This obligation rests principally upon the father but 
the mother is required to do so upon the death of the father. In 
recognition of the difficulty in which a widow finds herself in caring 
for her children and at the same time working to provide support, 
39 States have passed so-called mothers’ pension laws. Under these 
laws the mother, upon a proper showing of her own good character 
and the suitability of her home, may receive regular grants of 
money from public authority. She is thus enabled to remain in the 
home and care for her family. The father of step-children is not 
obligated to provide for them unless he voluntarily undertakes to 
do so. In the case of an illegitimate child, the mother is liable 
for its support, and she usually does not have the benefit of 
mothers’ pensions. The father may be required to provide sup- 
port if his paternity has been legally adjudged or if he voluntarily 
acknowledges it and assumes the duty of support. The precise 
extent of the duty of support is determined by the law of the 
particular jurisdiction. Generally it includes food, shelter, cloth- 
ing, medical care and education. Compulsory education laws 
require the attendance of children at school and impose a penalty 
upon the parents for non-compliance. At the same time, child 
labour laws prohibit the employment of the child during the time 
when he is required to be in school or in dangerous occupations. 

Generally speaking, the father has the control and custody of 
the child and be may determine where it shall live although the 
modern tendency is to recognize a larger right in the mother as 
to these matters. Either or both parents may be deprived of 
custody by conduct harmful to the child. In case of the father’s> 
death, the mother assumes full custody and control. An illegiti- 
mate child becomes legitimate upon the subsequent marriage of 
its parents. In a few States, legitimation can be effected through 
a judicial proceeding instituted for the purp>ose or through the 
process of legal adoption. A legitimated child assumes the same 
relation to the parent or parents as if bom in lawful wedlock. 
Where a child becomes an orphan or where his parents prove to 
be wholly unfit to care for him properly, he may be committed in 
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a legal proceeding, usually through the juvenile court, to the 
guardianship of a suitable person, a public agency or a private 
philanthropic society. Guardians may be appointed either to con- 
serve the property of the child or to provide care and maintenance, 
or both. 

A guardian does not assume the full status of a parent. This 
relationship is established only through the process of legal adop- 
tion by which the child becomes the lawful child of his adoptive 
parents. The tendency of modern legislation is to safeguard 
adoption proceedings by requiring that the child shall remain in 
the prospective foster home for a trial period, usually six months, 
before the proceeding is completed. Georgia, Minnesota, New 
York, New Mexico, North Dakota, Ohio and Virginia have such 
laws. In addition, Minnesota, North Dakota, Oregon and Vir- 
ginia require that some investigation of the foster home must be 
made by public authority and reports presented to the court 
having jurisdiction of the proceeding as to whether the foster 
parents are proper persons to adopt the child and their home a 
suitable one for the purpose. 

Because of the abuses arising out of the casual transfer of chil- 
dren from parents to irresponsible people, several States have 
passed laws prohibiting any transfer of parental control except 
upon a court order; i.e., through guardianship or adoption pro- 
ceedings or upon order of a juvenile court. This is the law in 
Minnesota, North Dakota, Michigan, Alabama, Indiana, Nebraska 
and New Jersey. The law in many jurisdictions prohibits the 
bringing of children into one State from another for purposes of 
permanent care until after investigation and approval by the 
authorities of the State to which the child is brought. 

In addition to the duty of support the parent must shield the 
child from evil surroundings and may not impose injury or cruelty 
upon him. The parent may use physical force to protect the child 
from danger and, under proper circumstances, to impose reasonable 
parental correction. The conduct of any adult which tends to 
deprave the morals of a child or endanger his health or well- 
being is punishable as a criminal offence. 

The Wiite House Conference on the Care of Dependent Chil- 
dren called by President Roosevelt in 1909 incorporated among its 
conclusions the following: “To engage in the work of caring for 
needy children is to assume a most serious responsibility, and 
should, therefore, be permitted only to those who arc definitely 
organized for the purpose, who are of suitable character, and who 
possess, or have reasonable assurance of securing, the funds needed 
for their support. The only practicable way of securing this end 
is to require approval, by a State board of charities, or other 
body exercising similar powers, of the incorporation of all child 
caring agencies . . . ; and by forbidding other than duly incorpo- 
rated agencies to engage in the care of needy children.” 

Ten years later the International Conference of Child Welfare 
Experts called by the Federal Children’s Bureau declared in favour 
of regular inspection and licensing by public authority of pri- 
vately organized and supported child caring agencies. 

These pronouncements are in recognition of the duty resting 
upon the State to provide proper care for dependent children or to 
insure that only adequately equipped private organizations under- 
take the responsibility. Moreover, it is now clear that mere ap- 
proval by the State of articles of incorporation is not sufficient. 
There must be regular and continuous public supervision of the 
work of these societies in the light of changing standards and con- 
ditions. Generally speaking, recent legislation has provided for 
the annual licensing and regular inspection of three types of or- 
ganizations — those placing children to board or for permanent 
care in foster homes; institutions for dependent children, and 
maternity hospitals, particularly those caring for the mothers of 
children Bom out of wedlock. It is the latter type of hospital 
which has frequently carried on a traffic in illegitimate babies 
often referred to as baby farming, by which is meant the disposal 
of such babies to any person willing to take them and to pay the 
amount asked. Alabaxi^, California, Minnesota, Missouri, North 
Carolina, North Dakota and Virginia have comprehensive legis- 
lation on this subject. Connecticut, Georgia, Kansas, Nebraska, 
New York, Ohio, South Cardma, Utah and Wisconsin deal with 
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the question in a variety of ways. 

Child Welfare Bureaus. — ^The State is the ultimate guardian 
of all children who need what they cannot provide for themselves 
and what natural or legal guardians are not providing for them. 
To assist in the proper discharge of this obligation, laws have 
been enacted in several States providing for the establishment of 
State child welfare bureaus. The work of these bureaus varies 
widely and is not subject to ready classification. One of the pri- 
mary objectives is to centralize and co-ordinate the child welfare 
work carried on by public authority. Among other activities the 
following are typical: securing enforcement of laws for the pro- 
tection of children, child placing, special care for the feeble- 
minded and for children born out of wedlock, supervision of pri- 
vate institutions and child caring institutions, co-operation with 
juvenile courts and probation departments, assistance to local 
authorities in the administration of mothers' pensions and, finally, 
the promotion of good standards of child care by all organizations 
doing that work. Among some of the States having child welfare 
bureaus or departments are Alabama, California, Connecticut, 
Georgia, Illinois, Ma.ssachusetts, Minnesota, Missouri, New Jersey, 
New York, New Mexico, North Carolina. North Dakota, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, West Virginia, Wisconsin and others. 

The growth of legislation for State departments has been paral- 
leled by the creation of local county units of child welfare admin- 
istration. The.se county boards of public or child welfare deal 
directly with the delinquent, dependent or neglected child in the 
city and surrounding rural country and usually work in close 
harmony with the State office. California, Minnesota, North Caro- 
lina, New Jersey and New York arc the leading States which have 
developed this type of local organization. 

Since 1911 protective legislation for children has been mark- 
edly accelerated by the work of State commi.ssions for the study 
and revision of child welfare laws. This movement was no doubt 
stimulated in part by the British Children Act of 1908, sometimes 
referred to as the “Children’s Magna Charta.” While this Act 
was mainly a codification of existing law on the subject, in the 
process of compilation and revision distinct advance in protective 
measures was made. The White House Conference on the Care of 
Dependent Children recommended periodic review and revision of 
child welfare legislation. In 1911 the first State commission was 
api>ointed for this purpo.se. By Dec. 1923, 29 States and the 
District of Columbia had followed the precedent .set by Ohio. In 
the meantime, the conferences on child welfare called by the U.S. 
Children’s Bureau in 1919 again endorsed the principle of careful 
reconsideration of child welfare legislation at reasonable intervals 
to secure the proper co-ordination of existing law and new pro- 
vi.sions where experience proved them to be nece.s.sary. In 1913 
New Hampshire and Oregon appointed commissions; Missouri 
in 1915; Minnesota in 1916; Michigan and Montana in 1917; 
Delaware, Kansas and WLsconsin in 1918; Connecticut, Indiana, 
Nebraska, Oklahoma, South Dakota, South Carolina and Texas 
in 1919. In 1920 New York, Kentucky, Tennessee and the District 
of Columbia made similar provision; North Dakota, Utah and 
Virginia in 1921; Georgia and Maryland in 1922. In 1923 new 
commissions were created in Florida, Iowa and Pennsylvania. 
These commissions were created by legislative act or appointed by 
governors without specific legal authority. In all cases the gov- 
ernors named the members, except where ex-officio membership 
was specially provided for. The recommendations of the various 
commissions have been fairly widely adopted in several States. 
This is notably true in the State of Minnesota. Iowa, North Da- 
kota and Pennsylvania may also be mentioned as among the States 
making progress in this field. 

Bibliography.— -L. A. Atherley Jones and H. H. L. Ballot, Law 
of Children and Young Persons (1909) ; Minnesota Child Welfare 
Commission, Report (1917); “Laws Relating to Mothers’ Pensions 
in the United States, Canada, Denmark and New Zealand/’ U^. Dept. 
Labor, Children’s Bur., bull. 63 (1919) ; E. Freund, ’Tllegitimacy 
Laws of the United States and Certain Foreign Countries,” U.S. Dept. 
Labor, Children’s Bur., bull. 42 (1919); “Minimum Standards for 
Giiid Welfare,” UB. Dept. Labor, Children’s Bur., bull. 62 (1920); 
“Child Welfare,” Annals of the Ame. Academy of Political and ^cial 
Science (Philadelphia, 1921); “County Organization for Child Care 
and Protection,” UB. Dept. Labor, Children’s Bur., bull. 107 (1922) ; 
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CHILDRENITE, a rare mineral species; a hydrous basic alu- 
minium iron phosphate, orthorhombic in crystallization, found as 
small brilliant crystals of a yellowish-brown colour during the cut- 
ting of a canal near Tavistock in Devonshire in 1823. 

CHILDRENS AID SOCIETY, THE, an American char- 
itable organization located in New York city. The first Children’s 
Aid Society in America was founded in 1853 by Charles Loring 
Brace, “to improve the condition of poor and destitute children 
in the City of New York and in the State of New York.” Follow- 
ing this children’s aid societies have sprung up all over the 
country. As early as 2853, the society organized an industrial 
school for girls; free noon lunches for poor school children; the 
now famous newsboys* lodging house; and began placing homeless 
children in private family homes in the country. Penny savings 
banks followed in 1855; free reading rooms for boys in ’59; a 
girls’ lodging house, and mothers’ meetings in ’63 ; social centres 
in *68; the sick children’s mission in co-operation with the New 
York Times in *72; a summer home for poor city children in *73; 
free kindergartens and circulating school libraries in ’76. The 
first seaside sanitarium for mothers and sick infants was opened 
at Coney island in ’84; and a fresh air cottage for crippled children 
was opened at Bath beach three years later. School gardens came 
in *94; special classes for truant and wayward boys in ’97 and a 
free day school for crippled children in ’98. What was probably 
the first free school dental clinic in America was established in 
1906; roof playgrounds in 1909; and an open air class for anaemic 
children in 1911. More recent activities include an exhaustive 
programme of neighbourhood health development in congested 
slum sections. In 1923, the society undertook to place in private 
family homes, children whose own homes are temporarily sus- 
pended because of some family crisis, such as illness, death, 
divorce and desertion. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS. Children’s “books” in England, 
like other books, were in use before the invention of printing. 
Such works as Gesta Romanorum, the riddles and scholastic exer- 
cises of Aelfric and Alcuin, versions of Aesop’s Fables, etc., were 
all used by elder children. They are, however, a piece of social 
history rather than of specialized literature. The early printed 
(and ms.) “books of courtesy” — ^meant to make a boy either a 
“litel clergeon, seven year of age,” or a squire “curteys, lowly, and 
servisable” — are also social documents, and may be set apart with 
abecedaria, horn-books, battledores and pure school-books. They 
lived a changed life later in works like Francis Osborne’s Advice to 
a So 7 i (1656), Halifax “the Trimmer’s” Lady's Gift (1688), and 
above all in Chesterfield’s Letters, to which the Blue-stockings 
provided many antidotes. The later Puritans wrote fierce moral 
text-books for children as children, not as nascent knights, or 
monks, or men of fashion. But the greatest of all Puritans was 
one of the first to see that something less stark was needed. John 
Bunyan’s Book for Boys and Girls; or, Cowitry Rhimes for 
Children (1686; later renamed Divine Emblems), popular for 
more than a century, contained rough but kindly “natural history” 
verses and vigorous “morals.” 

The Fairy Tale. — Meanwhile, oral tradition was preserving 
vernacular folk-lore, destined to be the bed-rock of children’s 
literature. The lore of “rewards and fairies,” in the phrase of 
Bishop Richard Corbet (1582-1635), is plam in Chaucer and 
Shakespeare, as also in the interminable mediaeval romances 
like Guy of Warwick, There was no printed version, however, 
before the vilely-printed chapbooks which spread over England 
in the late 17th and early i8th centuries— the library of Steele’s 
little godson {Jailer, No. 95). But the fairy-tale invaded Eng- 
land from Court— Louis XIV.’s— when Perrault’s Histoires ou 
Contes du Temps Passi (1696 in Prench, probably 1729 in Eng- 


lish; better known as Moth^ Goose's Fairy Tales), and the 
Comtess^ D’Aulnoy’s tales (1707) were translated. 

But this was not enough to make a literature. Other develop- 
ments were needed. Isaac Watts created one with his moral but 
technically excellent verses. But the real beginning lay in four 
volumes and in the personality of one man. A few well-known 
rhymes had appeared incongruously in severer treatises; but 
the nursery-rhyme was first thoroughly collected in Tommy 
Thumb's Pretty Song Book (1744), The Top Book of All, Mother 
Goose's Melody, and Gammer Gurton's Garland (all ascribed to 
1760). 

The man was John Newbery, who in 1744 published his first 
children’s book, The Little Pretty Pocket Book. Before his death 
in 1767, this friend of Goldsmith had built up a business which 
itself lasted into the 20th century, and had founded a new branch 
of the book trade. There is no space here to enumerate even the 
chief of his “pretty gilt toys for girls and boys” (so called from 
their gay Dutch-paper bindings). In form (strongly bound, not 
ill-printed, before long quite tolerably illustrated) as well as in 
substance, they decided the nature of children’s books for three 
or four generations, even though fashion in expression changed. 

The Moral Tale. — ^Their contents were soon influenced by 
wider issues than the kindly bookseller probably foresaw. Philoso- 
phy and even politics intervened. Maria Edgeworth (1767-1849), 
the best of all story-tellers (as such) for children, and her friend. 
Thomas Day {Sandford and Merton, 1783-89) deliberately put 
into nursery tales the doctrines of Rousseau. Amaud Berquin 
(“I’ami des enfans”) translated Day into French, and was him- 
self translated copiously, with other French writers. The active 
Quakers (like Priscilla Wakefield) wrote many moral tales. Mrs. 
Trimmer, whose Robins (1786; originally called Fabulous His- 
tories) remains in print on its merits as a really good story, at 
once combated Jacobinism, on behalf of the Church, and desired 
fairy-tales to be suppressed as immoral. Mrs. Sherwood, at one 
period almost Calvinistic in her faith in damnation, also wished 
to depose Titania; but her Fairchild Family (1818, etc.) survives 
— a remarkable piece of English. Ann and Jane Taylor (1804, 
etc.) of a notable Nonconformist family, put the “cautionary 
tale” into nimble verses, of which “Twinkle, twinkle, little star” 
will never die; with them should be associated Elizabeth Turner 
(1807, etc.). The Lambs, despite the glamour of their name to- 
day, were, in a sense, of the same school, and did not, if one is 
honest, do much better. Blake is splendidly apart from all 
tendencies. 

The Return of Fantasy. — Fantasy returned in 1806, when 
40,000 copies of Roscoe’s Butterfly's Ball and Mrs. Dorset’s Pea- 
cock at Home were sold. The tide of reaction against “amusement 
with instruction” came to a head in 1824, when the German Popu- 
lar Stories of the brothers Grimm began to appear in English, with 
Cruikshank’s illustrations. Hans Andersen was translated in 1841, 
levity (even naughtiness) condoned by Catherine Sinclair in 
Holiday House (1839), absurdity made sublime by Edward 
Lear’s Book of Nonsense (1840). 

This new freedom infected even the infant South Kensington, 
and “Felix Summerly” (Sir Henry Cole, an adviser of the Prince 
Consort) was fain to introduce the Seven Champions and other 
fabulous monsters into his chaste and well-produced Home Treas- 
ury; an irony similar to that which had made Mary Howitt (with 
her industrious brother, an able purveyor of matter-of-fact) the 
translator of Andersen. There followed what may be called the 
Parley epoch, in which a number of Peter Parleys — the chief an 
American, S. G. Goodrich — ^vied in amassing instruction in easy- 
going form. Their output, at its best, was common-sense rea- 
/sonably expressed; at its worst, the merest unctuous Gradgrindery. 

Facts are known to be stubborn, and they persist for girls and 
boys to-day in many admirable works of popular science, often 
tinged by humanity, as in nature study and talcs of discovery 
and invention. But as the substance of true children’s books they 
were killed for ever by the two Atice volumes (1865 or 1866, 
and 1872) of Lewis CmoU (C. L. Dodgson), with whom is for 
ever indissolubly associated John Tenniel. Those inspired 
passed at once not only into the affections of the whole English- 
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speaking world, but also into its arsenal of quotations. They made 
possible the success of the good modem fairy-tale (the poor one 
is a perpetual trap for inexperienced writers), like those of Kings- 
ley, George Macdonald and Mrs. Molesworth; of such books as 
Mrs. Ewing’s Lob-Ue*by-the-Fire; of the better grotesques, like 
the GolUwog books of Miss Upton ; even of the magical Peter Pan, 
and of such delicate modem art as A. A. Milne’s and Kenneth 
Grahame’s. 

Nothing can be said here of the illustrators, so numerous and 
gifted, from Bewick onwards. Nor can methods of book pro- 
duction be treated here, beyond the bare mention of the movable 
heads in books of i8io or so, of '‘cut-out” (odd-shaped) books, 
panoramas, “rag” books, and so on ; few of them are really novel 
to-day. Neither has it been possible to pursue into detail a most 
important point — ^the sub-division of young readers into boys, 
girls (i.e,, adolescents, each for 40 years past provided with 
specialist writers like Henty and Charlotte Yonge), and “children” 
(which includes “babies”). Lastly, the nursery has “annexed” 
scores of grown-up books, from The Pilgrim's Progress onwards. 
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Stories from Old Fashioned Children* s Books (1899); E. Godfrey, 
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UNITED STATES 

The development of children’s books in the United States fol- 
lows two distinct trends: — 

( 1 ) In colonial times, England supplied her American Colonies 
not only with her current books for children, but with the religious, 
ethical and didactic ideas that entered into the first juvenile books 
printed in her Colonies. Since that period, the leading English 
books for children have continued to form the nucleus of chil- 
dren’s libraries in the United States. Changes in British literary 
taste have influenced the production of the best American 
“juveniles.” The preceding English section of this article covers 
this ground for the United States as well. 

(2) American life and environment, the influx of foreigners 
from all lands, the spread of the democratic idea, the emphasis on 
things material and active, are developing a composite indigenous 
literature for American children, modified by Anglo-Saxon stand- 
ards of life, language and liberty. This admixture is still in the 
crucible, but its component parts may easily be separated. It is 
chiefly this evolving “American spirit” that is discussed here. 

Colonial Period to 1800. — The Puritan conception of sin and 
preparedness for death found expression in John Cotton’s Spiritual 
Milk Drawn out of the Breasts of Both Testaments, chiefly for the 
Spiritual Nourishment of Boston Babes in either England (1646). 
TTus little catechism is thought to have been the first book for 
children printed in British colonial America. The famous New 
England Primer, “The Little Bible of New England” (c. 1690), 
combining lay instruction with religion, was issued in many edi- 
tions. From time to time it changed its text, softening its re- 
ligious teachings and, in revolutionary days, expressing patriotic 
sentiments purely American. Here we have the beginnings of the 
American spirit in children’s books. A glance backward, before 
the close of the i8th century, shows us an output of small story 
books grim and sombre in their Puritan emi^sis. About the 
middle of the century, Newbery’s gilt toy books {see preceding 
article) were imported, and even pirated, by American book- 
sellers, lending a lighter touch to the reading of American children. 
Little chap-books, probably versions of Cinderella, Tom Thumb, 
and other fairy tales, gave delight. In 1751, Mrs. Benjamin 
Franklin was ordering from London for Sally Franklin, “One 
good Quarto Bibel,” “a Dos. Select Tales and Fables” and other 
books. In 1741, little George Washington was revelling in a 
“pretty i»cture book.” In 1759, Washingtoii was ordering from 
his ^ndon agent, for his stepchildren, “6 little books for children 
beginning to read and a fashionable dressed baby to cost xo j 
shillings,” and, later, two small Bibki bound in turkey and two I 
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small prayer books. At the close of the i8th century there was a 
drawing away from the dismal narrative towards the tale with a 
stately moderated spirit of child happiness. But the new century 
was to bring oddly assorted groupings of American books for chil- 
dren, embodying changes in the American spirit. 

1808-1900. — ^This was the American children’s century. The 
Puritan argument that a child is a small-sizcd adult more prone 
to sin, possibly, than his parents, and that his mind should be 
stuffed with facts and his imagination suppressed, gradually lost 
its hold on education in the United States. Towards the end of 
the 19th century, the kindergarten movement and the impetus 
given child study rediscovered the play life of little children and 
the unfolding of their faculties, thus affecting the writing of 
children’s books. The changes, however, were progressive. The 
19th century was marked by three distinct attitudes toward child 
life — the religious, the didactic and the sympathetic. 

The moral and religious tale of England (sec preceding article) 
crossing the Atlantic, developed into a class of pious books inter- 
preting American religious experiences. These books became an 
aid in the wide-spread Sunday school movement, having their out- 
let through the Sunday school library. Again American children 
were subjected to the religious controversies of their elders, and 
fed on a diet of reading more or less emotional and stern. A 
legion of inferior Sunday school books were written by authors 
now forgotten. There were, however, high lights in this intro- 
spective gloom. Two leading writers of the Sunday school library 
period were Catharine Maria Sedgwick (1789-1867) and Susan 
Warner (1819-1885), author of The Wide, Wide World (1850). 
Mrs. S. J. Hale (1790-1879) is remembered for her popular 
American nursery rhyme, “Mary had a little lamb.” Towards the 
end of the century, the U.S. public libraries began to organize 
children’s departments for the free distribution of juvenile books. 
The Sunday school libraries, unable to compete with these, died 
out. The advent of the children’s free libraries, su{)p()rtcd like 
the public schools by taxation, created a demand for books with- 
out religious teachings, books that met the changing requirements 
of democratic life in the United States. 

At the beginning of the 19th century the instructional book was 
in full force, but C. C. Moore’s jolly Christmas ballad, “A Visit 
from St. Nicholas” (1823), was followed by many happy-hearted 
tales. Toward the close of the century an important influence was 
the kindergarten movement for “children’s rights,” with stress on 
ethical instruction. Leading kindergarten writers of story-books 
for children were A. E. Poulsson (In the Child's World, 1893), 
Elizabeth Harrison (In Storyland, 1899) and K. D, Wiggin (Birds' 
Christmas Carol, 1888). Mrs. Wiggin’s Polly Oliver's Problem 
(1893) had a remarkable effect. It suggested the starting of 
library story hours at the Carnegie library of IMttsburgh (1899), 
a movement which has since spread over the United States, and 
which has resulted in the publication of many collections of 
stories appropriate for telling. 

This whole period produced a group of American authors whose 
works stand side by side with the best English books for children. 
In the field of verse were Alice Cary (1820-71), Phoebe Cary 
(1824-71), Lucy Larcom (1826-93), Eugene Field (1850-95), 
Celia Thaxter (1836-94), John B. Tabb (1845-1909) and J. W. 
Riley (1853-1916). In the field of narrative among the leaders 
were Nathaniel Hawthorne, Grandfather's Chair (1841 and 1842), 
The Wonder Book (1851), Tanglewood Tales (1853); Mary 
Mapes Dodge, Hans Brinker; or, The Silver Skates (1865) ; T. B. 
Aldrich, Story of a Bad Boy (1870) ; Howard Pyle, Story of Jack 
BallistePs For times (1895); Brooder Matthews, Tom Paidding 
(1892); F. C. Baylor, Juan and Juanita (1897); John Bennett, 
Master Skylark (1897). There were besides such favourite names 
as Prank R. Stockton (1834-1902), J. T. Trowbridge (1827- 
1916) and, of course, Charles Edward Carryl, who modelled his 
Davy and the Goblin (1884) after Alice's Adventures in Wonder- 
land, and Joel Chandler Harris (1848-1908), who collected the 
Uncle Remus tales of the American negro. Little Women (1868; 
second part, 1869) by Louisa M. Alcott (1832-88) is animated by 
a high type of the American ^rit. Miss Alcott, in her numerous 
volumes, added a refreshing note of human nature to children’s 
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books. She has had many imitators. Boys’ books by W. T. Adams 
(known as Oliver Optic, 1822-97), Horatio Alger (1832-99) and 
Edward S. Ellis (1840-1916), have passed under the ban of 
juvenile book critics, in some cases rightly, in others questionably. 

Children's magazines of the 19th century stimulated the writers 
of American juvenile fiction. The Juvenile Miscellany founded 
by Lydia Maria Child (1826) and The Youlh^s Companion (1827) 
were followed by Our Young Folks (c, 1865), Wide Awake 
(1875), Harper^ s Young People (1879), which later became 
Harper's Round Table (1895) and St, Nicholas^ founded in 1873 
by Mary Mapes Dodge. 

Brain and Brawn. — Before quitting the 19th century, one 
must take into account the sturdiest of American books. Their 
themes were drawn from pioneer and frontier days, struggles for 
liberty, Indian and border warfare, adventures of scouts, trappers, 
whalers and explorers of the vast reaches of North America. The 
best of these tales are rough-hewn, honest, courageous, patriotic 
and often reverent. James Fenimore Cooper’s The Spy (1821) 
and his “Leatherstocking Series,” as well as Richard Henry Dana’s 
Two Years Before the Mast (1840) have been appropriated by 
youth. Green Mountain Boys by D. P. Thompson (1840) is the 
“classic of Vermont.” C. C. Coffin’s My Days and Nights on the 
Battlefield (1865), is a fine sample of numerous Civil War narra- 
tives. Among the titles reminiscent of covered wagons and other 
dramatic American experiences are: T. M. Reid, The Scalp 
Hunters (1851); C. C. Coffin, Boys of *76 (1879); Noah Brooks, 
Boy Emigrants (1876) and Boy Settlers (1891); E. Eggleston, 
The Hoosier School-Boy (1883); H. H. Jackson, Nelly's Silver 
Mine (1878). The igth century books of brain and brawn have 
many followers in the 20th, some forceful and accurate, others 
false and sensational. The dime and nickel novels of the 19th cen- 
tury have passed out of the market, largely because of high cost of 
book production. Their successors are equally “yellow,” but more 
costly. 

Didactic. — It is a far cry from The New England Primer {c. 
1690) with its instruction for Protestant young America, to the 
modern American school reader which must satisfy Jew and 
gentile, Roman Catholic and Protestant, and also atheist, and 
which must offend no nationality that has contributed citizens to 
the United States. These are the demands of the modern Ameri- 
can school book; in it the name of God is rarely mentioned, and 
the name of Jesus Christ is usually suppressed. The current 
school readers are ethically and pedagogically planned to reach 
the minds of mixed racial groups of children attending the public 
schools. The children’s pleasure as well as material profit is 
considered in selecting the reading matter. The trend is away 
from the literary, as exemplified by the “Eclectic Series” of 
readers by W. H. McGuffcy (1800-73). A vast number of in- 
structional books are issued yearly, more pedagogically correct 
than their predecessors, the horn-books {see preceding article), 
Noah Webster's Spelling Book (1783), the informational books 
of S. G. Goodrich, known as the original Peter Parley (1793- 
1860), the Lucy, Rollo, Jonas and Franc ottia stories of Jacob 
Abbott (1803-79) and the biographies written by his brother, 
John Abbott (1805-77). The 20th century instructional books 
for boys and girls cover every known subject of interest to modem 
youth. Some of them present their subjects as projects for the 
young folk to work out; many of them have a sugar coating of 
fiction; but they steadily increase in clearness, attractiveness and 
informative value. 

1900 and the International Mind.— The first decades of 
1900 in the United States may well be called the “Reign of 
Youth.” At the opening of the century, educators recognized the 
child as an individual with rights, and leaned towards the substitu- 
tion of moral suasion and ethical instruction for discipline. These 
impulses are entering more and more into modem educational 
systems which encourage boys and girls to eject their own studies 
and to work out their problems in the school laboratories. The 
reaction on American story books for youth is evident. The an- 
nual output is increased. The themes of stories stress personal 
liberty, independent action, self-support, the benefits of education, 
clean athletics and outdoor life, equal rights for boys and girls; 


also competition under leadership, the individual counting in the 
success of the group. The outstanding books of this class are well 
written, brisk and full of action. Some of them are noble-minded; 
others reflect the weaknesses of their authors. Most of them ig- 
nore things of the spirit. On the whole they are hearty and pa- 
triotic, although materialistic, and represent the best in American 
school life. Ilicy are offset by long series of books for both boys 
and girls, trashy, stereotyped or sensational, and under the ban of 
educators. 

The American spirit is taking a vital turn, which is modifying 
juvenile fiction. The tides of immigration which threaten to sub- 
merge the cherished Anglo-Saxon foundation civilization of the 
United States are being stemmed by the public schools. In marvel- 
lous ways the schools are moulding the children of foreign-bom 
into American citizens. There is, of course, some shift of point 
of view. The racially mixed people turn reminiscent eyes toward 
the old home. This creates an international sympathy which is 
welcoming translations of the best children’s books of other 
lands. Many of these foreign tales have depth, reverence for 
things Christian, and simple domestic settings — ^wholesome In- 
gredients in the reading of American children. Excellent examples 
of translations, are Hans Aanrud’s Lisbeth Longfrock (Nor- 
wegian); Laura Fitinghoff’s Children of the Moor (Swedish); 
Eugenie Foa’s (pen-name of Eugenie Rebecca Rodrigues-Gradis) 
Little Robinson Crusoe of Paris, and Mystery of Castle Pierre- 
fine (French); Hector Malot’s Nobody's Boy, and Nobody's 
Girl (Sans Famille, and En Famille. French) ; Johanna Spyri’s 
Cornelli, Heidi, Vinzi, and many stories of child-life (Swiss); 
Zacharias Topelius’s Canute Whistlewinks (Swedi.sh-Finnish) ; 
Dikken Zwilgmeyer’s Johnny Blossom, and What Happened to 
Inger Johanne (Norwegian). 

As said before, the American spirit in children's books is ele- 
mental and is still in the crucible. Its elements, rich and active, 
have been assembled from the best in the world. They promise 
astonishing results when once fused into a whole. But we wonder 
what will be the character of this national compound which is 
to produce a 20th century American juvenile literature of living 
worth. 
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(1918), which is brief and comprehensive and characterizes many 
American authors for children. See also A. M. Earle, Child Life in 
Colonial Days (1899) J W. W. Ellsworth, A Golden Age of Authors 
(1919); W. T. Field, Guide to Literature for Children (1928), with 
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CHILDREN’S COURTS or JUVENILE COURTS, a 

special system of tribunals for dealing with juvenile offenders, 
which has found its widest development in the United States. The 
earliest trace of such institutions is however contained in a Swiss 
ordinance of the year 1862. In 1869 Massachusetts adopted the 
same principle when a plan was introduced of hearing charges 
against children separately and apart from the ordinary business of 
the lesser tribunals. The system of “probation,” by which children 
were handed over to the kindly care and guardianship of an 
appointed officer and thus escaped legal repression, was created 
about the same time in Boston (Mass.) and produced excellent 
results. The probation officer is present at the judge’s side when 
he decides a case, and is given charge of the offender, whom he 
takes by the hand either at his parent’s residence or at school, and 
continually supervises, having power if necessary to bring liim 
again before the judge. The example of Massachusetts in due 
course influenced other countries, and especially the British colony 
of South Australia, where a State children’s department was cre- 
ated at Adelaide in 1895, and three years later a juvenile court 
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was opened there for the trial of persons under iS and was con- 
ducted with great success, though the system of probation officers 
was not introduced. 

The movement when once fuUy appreciated went ahead very 
rapidly and most civilized countries throughout the world have 
now adopted it. France, Germany, Spain, Holland, Belgium, Aus- 
tria, Hungary, Sweden and Switzerland have all established these 
courts. In Paris the splendid work of M. Henri Rollet secured 
the foundation of such a court in 1913, while the Berlin children's 
court, established in 1923, is a {particularly well worked and effi- 
cient one. Italy, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Poland, Bulgaria and 
Esthonia are making arrangements not yet completed. Norway, 
Denmark and Finland deal with children's cases under a special 
code, while the Soviet Government of Russia entrusts the whole 
matter to the education authorities. In India, Madras secured 
a Children Act under which the powers conferred were to be exer- 
cised “only by a juvenile court.” Bengal followed in 1922, and 
the Indian Government are now striving zealously to establish the 
principle throughout India. Australia, Canada, South Africa and 
New Zealand all have children’s courts in good working order, 
and in Melbourne, Sydney, Cape Town and Johannesburg they 
are particularly flourishing. Japan introduced a very interesting 
system for dealing with offenders under the age of 18 in juvenile 
courts in the year 1922, Brazil in 1923 and the Argentine in 1924. 
Amsterdam has tried the new experiment of instituting a police 
service especially for children, many of its members being women. 
The republic of Colombia insists that all juvenile offenders shall 
be examined by a medical man who is present in court as an 
assessor. 

In England the Home Office recommended London police mag- 
istrates to keep children’s cases separate from those of adults; 
the same practice or something analogous obtained in many county 
boroughs, such as Bath, Birmingham, Bristol, Bolton, Bradford, 
Hull, Manchester, Walsall, Halifax and others, and the Children 
Act, 1908, definitely established children’s courts. This act enacted 
that courts of summary jurisdiction when hearing charges, etc., 
against children or young persons should, unless the child or 
young person is charged jointly with an adult, sit in a different 1 
building or room from that in which the ordinary sittings of the 
court are held, or on different days or at different times. Further- 
more, provision must be made for preventing persons apparently 
under the age of 16 years whilst being conveyed to or from court, 
or whilst waiting before or after their attendance in court, from as- 
sociating with adults, unless such adults are charged jointly with 
them. The act prohibits any {persons other than members and 
officers of the court, the parties to the case, their solicitors, 
counsel and other persons directly concerned in the case, from 
being present in a juvenile court, except by leave of the court. 
Bona-fide press representatives are also excepted. The main 
object of the whole system is to keep the child, the embryonic 
offender who has prol^bly erred from ignorance or the pressure 
of circumstances or misfortune, altogether free from the taint 
or contagion that attaches to criminal proceedings. The moral 
atmosphere of a legal tribunal is injurious to the youthful mind, 
and children who appear before a bench, whether as accused or 
as witness, gain a contemptuous familiarity with legal processes. 

The most beneficial action of the children’s court comes from 
its association with the system of personal guardianship and close 
supervision exercised by the probation officers, official and volun- 
tary. Where the intervention of the newly constituted tribunal 
can not only save the child from evil association when first 
arrested, but can rescue him without condemnation and com- 
mittal to prison, its functions may be relied upon to diminish 
crime by cutting it off at the source. Much depends upon the 
quality and temperament of the presiding authority. Where a 
judge with speciid aptitude can be appointed, firm, sympathetic, 
tactful and able to gain the confidence of those brought before 
him, he may do great good by dealing with each individual and 
not merely with his offence, realizing that the court does not 
exist to condemn but to strengthen and give a fresh chance. 
Where the children’s court is only a branch of the existing juris- 
diction worked by the regular magistrate or judge fulfilling his 
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ordinary functions and not specially chosen, the beneficial results 
are not so noticeable. The Juvenile Courts (Metropolis) Act, 
1920, has given legislative authority to this principle by enacting 
that the home secretary in selecting as presidents of such courts 
certain metropolitan magistrates “shall have regard to their pre- 
vious experience and their special qualifications for dealing with 
cases of juvenile offenders.” 

In view of the fact that about 50% of regular criminals begin 
a life of crime when under 21 years of age, the importance of the 
juvenile courts can hardly be exaggerated. Rightly, sympatheti- 
cally and firmly dealt with whilst still young, the vast majority 
of these potential criminals would become good citizens of the 
State. Bad surroundings, evil companions, undesirable parents, 
mental and physical deficiencies and various psychological causes 
are responsible for most juvenile delinquency. The responsibility 
for discovering, removing or eliminating these causes rests with 
the children’s courts, and too much care, time and effort cannot 
be expended in the carrying out of this work. The younger the 
offender, the greater is the need for efficient diagnosis of the under- 
lying causes of his wrongdoing. That the Home Office is fully 
alive to this necessity is shown by the very careful report of the 
juvenile offenders committee published in 1927. Valuable as pro- 
bation has proved itself to be in the adult courts, it is of even 
greater value in the children’s courts. The legislature, recogniz- 
ing this importance in all courts, has greatly strengthened the 
system by the passing of the Criminal Justice Act, 1925, the first 
ten sections of which deal exclusively with the question of pro- 
bation. It enacts that “one or more probation officers shall be 
appointed for every probation area,” but in country districts 
combined areas may be created. The secretary of State is cm- 
f)owered to make rules (which have now been promulgated and 
are in force) governing the appointment, qualifications and sal- 
aries of probation officers and the constitution, procedure, powers 
and duties of the probation committees. See also Children, 
Protective Laws; Infant; Juvenile Offenders. 

(W. C. Ha.) 

UNITED STATES 

Legal and Historical Background. — The juvenile court as 
a distinct organization originated in America but takes its root in 
legal and philosophical assumptions current in the 19th century. 
Its immediate aim was to preserve children from the abuses of 
criminal procedure. Its principles involve a revolutionary change 
of attitude. The 17th and i8th centuries record great severities. 
A child of ten who confessed to killing his bed-fellow was pun- 
ished with the death penalty, because “sparing of this boy simply 
on account of his tender years might be of dangerous consequences 
to the public by propagating a notion that children might commit 
such atrocious crimes with impunity,” “In 1828 in New Jersey, a 
boy of 13 was hanged for murder committed when he was 12. A 
survey in Illinois revealed that in 1898 575 children between 10 
and 16, were confined in the Chicago jail, and 1,983 boys were 
committed to city prison.” Similar conditions existed in every 
part of the United States. 

At first there was no thought of modifying court procedure. The 
idea was stressed that after conviction the confinement should be 
apart from adult criminals. Rise of children’s reformatories made 
this possible in New York (1825), Pennsylvania (1828), and 
Massachusetts (1847). There was also some provision for separate 
hearings for children, and for probation in Massachusetts between 
1870 and 1880, and in New York in 1892. In 1899 the first juvenile 
court was organized (Cook county, Chicago, 111 .). It brought un- 
der one jurisdiction children who violated laws and dependent 
children, provided identical procedure for both, established pro- 
bation, decreed that adjudication be deemed not a conviction of 
crime, but the placing of the child in the relation of ward to the 
State. The care for the delinquent child was to “approximate as 
nearly as may be that which should have been given by the par- 
ents.” Instead of warrant of arrest, examination by a police judge, 
bail, indictment, jury trial and sentence, there was substituted 
complaint, investigation by probation officer, petition, informal 
bearing and commitment. Fines, imprisonment and penal treat- 
ment were abolished. The movement spread with rapidity. By 
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1904 ten States had juvenile courts; after the first ten years, 20 
States and the District of Columbia; by 1914, 30 States; and in 
1928 only two States (Wyoming and Maine) were without juvenile 
courts. 

This rapid expansion, without trained personnel, led to a period 
of critical inquiry. The State supreme courts, however, have up- 
held the constitutionality of the original statutes. Juvenile court 
ideals have not been applied throughout the rural districts and 
small towns. In 1918 the Children’s Bureau, Washington, D.C., 
estimated that of 175,000 cases of children in the U.S. courts, 
approximately only 50,000 went before courts adapted to handle 
them. 

The juvenile court principle is, first, that the child is not an 
ungrown adult, but a distinct being, physically, mentally, emo- 
tionally and socially; the child’s response to life is different; sec- 
ondly, that the State should not proceed against the child as prose- 
cutor, but exercise the chancery power of parens patriae to 
protect the child. 

Age-limits. — ^The legal meaning of the term “child” is defined 
by statute, which limits the age of criminal responsibility. Under 
the English common law, no child under seven was held respons- 
ible for crime. Belgium in recent years has raised this to 16, the 
period sans discernment. In the United States the tendency is to 
increase it to 18 and even 21 (excepting offences punishable by 
death or life-imprisonment). In approximately one-third of the 
States jurisdiction of the juvenile court extends to children under 
16, in one-third to children under 17, and in the remaining third 
to children under 18 and above. 

It is argued that the older child is entitled to trial by jury, and 
will not be injured by penal treatment. There is however scientific 
evidence that the child is not capable of complete integration, or 
maturation, until 21 or beyond, a belief crystallized in the practice 
of civilized countries to keep him under legal disabilities as regards 
contract, voting and marriage until age of majority is reached. In 
the opinion of many experts it is only a question of time until 
the juvenile court age-limit will be the same as the recognized age 
of majority. 

Treatment. — ^The psychological importance of the first offence 
cannot be overstated. Police methods of apprehension and in- 
vestigation should be eliminated. The child’s court hearing in the 
better sort of American courts is informal. A well trained juve- 
nile court judge does not proceed to disposal unaided. He seeks 
the wisdom of the clinic and the social worker. If the child has 
constructive possibilities he may safely be placed on probation. 

Foster homes are used in some parts of America for the place- 
ment of delinquent children from unfit homes. Maintenance is 
supplied by public or private agencies. Correctional institutions 
are used for cases where an extended period of training is indi- i 
cated, or where the child is under physical or mental handicaps. 
Some correctional institutions have supplied individual education, 
notably for girls, in Sauk Center, Minn., Sleighton Farms, Penn., 
Samarcand, N.C., Gainsville, Texas, and for boys, in New Jersey, 
California and elsewhere. In these training schools self-govern- 
ment and expert scientific guidance have met with success. Other 
social resources are clubs for boys and girls in industry, habit 
clinics, child guidance clinics, religious agencies. Big Brothers or 
Big Sisters, and Juvenile Protective agencies. These work most 
effectively under a co-ordinated philosophy of child care. To 
achieve this a conference is often held for social diagnosis. 

Thus the old sentiments of revenge and deterrence give way to 
a concerted effort to understand, and to remove underlying 
causes. In this way sponsors of children’s courts have becoipe 
leaders in the scientific and humanitarian movement to prevent 
delinquency and to increase human happiness. 

Bibliography. — ^U.S. Children’s Bureau publications, especially Juve- 
nile Court Standards; Jane Addams, Spirit of Youth and the 
City Streets (1909); J. W. Mack, The Juvenile Court (1909); W. 
Healy, The Individual Delinquent (1Q17) ; Judge Baker Foundation, 
Case Studies (Boston, 1922-33) ; the Commonwealth Fund Program, 
Pamphlets (1923-24-25); B. B. Lindsey, Twenty-five Years of the 
Juvenile and Family Court of Denver (1925) ; C. Burt, The Young 
Delinquent (1925) ; E- J. Cooley, Probation and Delinquency (tgsf) ; 
H. H. Lou, Juvenile Courts in the US, (1927) ; H. C. Parsons, Report 


of Mass. State Probation Commissioii ; Report of the Deputmenttl 
Committee ^on the Treatment of Young Offenders, 2927; T. W. 
Trought, Probation in Europe,. 1927. (M. V. W.) 

CHILDItEN’S DIET. At the end of the first year the in- 
fant has passed from an entirely, or almost entirely, liquid diet to 
one which includes solid food, and yet not to the same degree 
nor of the same sort as is given to older children. During the 
second year, and often during part of the third year, an impor- 
tant factor in determining diet is the progress of dentition ; foods 
which require thorough mastication are clearly unsuitable before 
the molars are present. On the other hand, it is good that the 
child should be trained to masticate as early as possible, so that 
even before the molars are present, solids which crumble easily, 
e,g., rusks, biscuits and stale bread are good. At the end of the 
first year the child should have reached a regime of three m^ls 
daily, with a drink of milk in the middle of the morning. 

Up to the age of three years milk continues to be the most 
important item in the diet: li pints, exclusive of puddings, should 
be taken daily. Eggs are also of great value, but must be intro- 
duced cautiously into the menu, as some children show an idio- 
syncracy to eggs, which produce in them various untoward symp- 
toms. Milk and eggs are rich in the bone-forming lime salts; they 
are also rich in the growth-promoting and antirachitic vitamins. 
Another food which is of importance and is, fortunately, a favour- 
ite with most children, is potato, which, cooked though it is, 
supplies very richly the antiscorbutic vitamin ; potatoes should be 
baked in their skins and given thoroughly mashed. 

Bread. — At a year old, bread may also form part of the diet, 
whether as milksop, or bread with butter. For children from 
one to three years of age it is better to use white bread; older 
children may have brown occasionally; the amount of indigestible 
residue from brown bread acts as an intestinal irritant, and 
young children are specially susceptible to the irritation of un- 
digested material in the bowel, very easily contracting therefrom 
a mild mucous catarrh of the bowel, which interferes with absorp- 
tion. Children are almost always fond of biscuits, and these 
supply carbohydrate (starch and sugar) in a very easily assimi- 
lable form, especially if the biscuit is of a variety which crumbles 
easily and finely under pressure. Hard biscuits have been recom- 
mended as encouraging mastication ; the finely crumbling biscuits 
have been thought harmful, as they cling about the teeth; a, 
tooth-brush, however, can remove this objection. 

Sugar. — Sugar is needed by children. The starch which is 
taken in bread, potatoes, and many other foods has to be converted 
into sugar in the body, and sugar, given as such, is a ready source 
of energy; childhood, with its ceaseless activity, needs a large 
supply of energy. On the other hand, excess of sugar results in 
unhealthy fermentative processes. Nature has included sugar in 
milk, so that very little should be added to foods made with 
milk. There is also natural sugar in ripe fruits, but cooked fruit, 
which is usually not fully ripe, should have sugar added to it. 
There is no objection to the addition of a little sugar to bread- 
and-milk, or to porridge, or sprinkled on bread-and-butter. Treacle 
also, and jam or honey are valuable. The eating of sweets be- 
tween meals is bad : it tends to destroy the appetite for meals. The 
best time to give them, if at all, is just after a meal, and those 
made with plain sugar are less upsetting to the digestion than 
chocolate. 

Fruit.-— The juice of raw fruit is a pleasant addition to the 
diet, and is necessary if the child is not having potato; but for 
any child who is having an ordinary allowance of potato daily, 
fruit juice is unnecessary so far as vitamins are concerned. Fruit 
has, however, other values, in its fruit-sugar and salts, and, more- 
over, is sometimes useful for its laxative effect. The solid part 
of raw fruit is not suitable until the child begins to masticate 
well; fruit such as an apjde requires very thorough mastication. 
Bananas are often given to children at x8 months, or even earlier, 
but even mashed they are not easy of digestion. Most children 
are fond of them, and if the digestion will stand it, a mashed ba- 
nana may be allowed occasionally at 18 months. The real value 
of apples and pears and many other fruits lies in the mineral 
salts which are combined with citric, tartaric and matic acids and, 
being converted into alkaline salts in the body, furnish alkali to 
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the blood. Grapes are often fiven in the second year. They supply 
sugar and mineral salts and, like oranges, provide antiscorbutic 
vitamin. The skin and pips should be removed; even the sub- 
stance of the grape itself sometimes causes trouble and can be 
seen almost unaltered in the stool. 

Meat. — ^The age when meat may be given depends largely 
upon the stage reached in dentition; finely minced meat is often 
given to children at 15 months, but the finest mincing is not a 
substitute for chewing, and it is wiser to wait until all the teeth 
are present. Red gravy from lightly cooked meat, especially 
beef, will supply all that the child needs from the meat, and two 
or three tablespoonfuls of red gravy with potato will make a 
suitable first course for dinner. Steamed fish, such as sole or 
plaice, which breaks up into shreds with slight pressure, or chicken 
pounded into a cream, or brains mashed, may be given when the 
child has at least 1 2 teeth. 

Soups or broths are often given in the second year as part of 
the midday meal. For occasional use this is not objectionable, 
but the nutritive value of any soup or beef-tea is extremely small; 
if potatoes, peas or barley are included, the value of the broth is 
chiefly the value of these. Some have advised that in the prepa- 
ration of broths, broken up bones should be added, perhaps with 
a small amount of vinegar to help in dissolving out the lime- 
salts. These salts, however, are much better supplied in milk and 
eggs, and in general, broths or soups give very little nutrition in 
proportion to their bulk, which distends the stomach and often 
prevents the taking of more valuable food. 

Vegetables. — Green vegetables are valuable chiefly as supply- 
ing mineral salts, especially of potash; they also tend to prevent 
constipation. Much of their value is lost by the ordinary method 
of boiling; steaming is preferable, as less of the salts are lost 
thereby. Spinach has the further value that it contains some 
iron, which may be of use in blood-making. Carrot is highly in- 
digestible, and has no special virtue apart from being rich in 
sugar, and is best avoided. Turnips are much less indigestible if 
well mashed, but of very little nutritive value. Watercress and 
raw lettuce have very small value as food, and as purveyors of 
vitamin they are superfluous in any ordinary diet. 

All the farinaceous milk puddings, junket and custard, are 
valuable at any age from a year onwards. For children of two 
years and more, light suet or bread-and-butter puddings are 
excellent. 

From Three to Five Tears. — Much of what has been already 
said applies equally to children of three to five years. From the 
completion of dentition to the age of five, the dietary may in- 
clude, in addition, bacon — fried or cold boiled — ^bread fried in 
bacon fat, any fish except salmon and mackerel. 

For breakfast, dry cereal preparations, already cooked, are now 
much in use; they require an amount of mastication which few 
children will give, and should not be allowed to replace the 
much more valuable egg, bacon or fish; porridge or bread-and- 
milk are much better than these dried cereals. Meat and chicken 
can be given without mincing or pounding: indeed, the child 
should learn to masticate them. There is no objection to cakes, 
if not too rich — sultanas are better than currants, and a plain 
madeira or a ginger cake is best. Milk is the best drink, and the 
total amount daily should be i-i^ pints, exclusive of any used in 
making puddings, etc. At dinner, water should be given, and the 
child should be allowed water between meals. Cocoa, ovaltine, 
or very weak China tea may also be allowed. 

The diet of a child should be as varied as possible, and this 
for two reasons: First, that a proper balance of the essential con- 
stituents of food may be maintained, and secondly, to prevent 
monotony, which is tmd both for appetite and digestion. A diet 
well-balanced in the proportions of the various constituents is 
essential to good health. (G. F. S.) 

Bxbuografhy. — ^United Stated Chfldren’t Bureau, ‘'Nutrition work 
for pre-school children,’’ Bwrtau Publication No. 138. (iQU ) ; L- £• 
Hogan, Bow to Feed Children (11th ed., 1926) ; L. E. HoH, Care and 
Feeding of CkUdran (Sth ed., 1916), and Food, Health and Growth 
(1933) ; United States Department of Agriculture, “Food for Young 
Children,” Farmer f Bulletin No. 7/7 (1920) ; L. H. Peters, Diet for 
ChMren (10*4) : E. Pritdhtard, The PhydoloHcal Feeding of Infants 
(» 9 i 9 ) ; P. H. Maccarthy, The Healthy CIM from Two to Seven 
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(1923) ; D. N. Paton, Poverty, Nutrition and Growth: studies of child 
life in cities and rural districts of Scotland (1936) ; L. H. Gillett, Adapt- 
ing Nutrition Worh to a Community (1924), “Diet for the School 
Child,” Iowa University Extension Bulletin No. 37 (1919), and “A sur- 
vey of evidence regarding food allowances for healthy children,” New 
York Assoc, for Improving the Condition of the Poor, Pub. No. jis 
(1917) ; H. R. Baldwin, Nutrition and Health (1924) ; B. W. Bourjaily, 
The Mothers Cook Book (1926) ; T. Clark, Indices of Nutrition 
(1923), a reprint from the U.S. Public Health Service Reports, Vol. 38, 
No. 23; K. McHale, Comparative Psychology and Hygiene of the 
overweight Child (Teachers College, Columbia University, Contribu- 
tions to Education, No. aai, 1926); L. J. Roberts, Nutrition Work 
with Children (1927}. 

CHILDREN’S GAMES* The study of traditional games has 
in recent years become an important branch of folklore research, 
and has contributed not a little towards elucidating many unre- 
corded facts in early history. These games may be broadly divided 
into two kinds-Hlramatic games, and games of skill and chance. 
These differ materially in their object. Games of skill and chance 
are played for the purpose of winning property from a less for- 
tunate player. The dramatic games consist of non-singing and 
singing games; they are divided between boys’ games and girls’ 
games. Boys’ games are mostly of a contest character, girls' of a 
more domestic type. The boys’ dramatic games have preserved 
some interesting beliefs and customs, but the tendency in these 
games, such as “prisoner’s base,’’ has been to drop the words and 
tune and to preserve only that part (action) which tends best for 
exercise and use in school playgrounds. The girls’ singing-games 
have not developed on these lines, and have therefore not lost so 
much of their early characteristics. The singing games consist of 
words, tune and action. The words, in verse, express ideas con- 
tained in customs not now in vogue, and they may be traced back 
to events taking place between men and women and between 
people of different villages. The tunes are simple, and the same 
tune is frequently used for different games. The actions are illus- 
trative of the ideas to be expressed. The players represent various 
objects — animals, villages and people. The singing game is there- 
fore not a game in the usual sense of the word. There is no ele- 
ment of “gambling” or playing “to win” in it — ^no one is richer or 
poorer for it; it also requires a number of children to play to- 
gether. It is really a “play,” and has survived because it has 
handed down some instances of custom and belief which were 
deeply rooted and which made a strong appeal to the imagination 
of our ancestors. The singing games represent in dramatic form 
the survival of those ceremonial dances common to people in 
early stages of development. These dances celebrated events 
which served to bind the people together and to give them a com- 
mon interest in matters affecting their welfare. They were dra- 
matic in character, singing, dancing and action forming a part of 
them, and their performers were connected by ties of place or 
kindred. They are probably survivals of what we might call folk 
drama. In those times it was held imperative to perform religious 
ceremonies pcriodJcaJly; at sowing and harvesting to ensure good 
crops; in the care of cattle and on occasions of marriage, birth and 
death. These were matters affecting the welfare of the whole 
community. Events were celebrated with dance, song and feast- 
ing, and no event was too trivial to be unconnected with some 
belief which rendered ceremony necessary. 

At first these ceremonial dances had deep religious feeling for 
their basis, but in process of time they became purely secular and 
were performed at certain seasons only, because it was the custom 
to do so. They then became recognized as beautiful or pleasing 
things in the life of the people, and so continued, altering some- 
what in ideas but retaining their old dramatic forms. They were 
danced by old and young at festivals and holidays, these being 
held about the same time of year as that at which the previous 
religious ceremonies had been held. 

Singing games arc danced principally in one of two methods, 
“Knc” and “circle.” These represent two of the early forms of 
dramatic action. The “line” form (two lines of players standing 
opposite each other having a space of ground between them, ad- 
vancing and retiring in turn) represents two different and opposing 
parties engaged in a struggle or contest. This method is used in 
ail cases whwc contest is involved. The “circle” form, on the 
other hand, where all players join hands, represents those occa- 
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sions when all the people of one place were engaged in celebrating 
events in which all were interested. Thus games celebrating sow- 
ing and harvest, and those associated with love and marriage, are 
played in this form. Both these methods allow of development. 
The circle varies from examples where all perform the same 
actions and say the same words to that where two or more players 
have principal parts, the others only singing or acting in dumb 
show, to examples where the singing has disappeared. The form 
or method of play and the actions constitute the oldest remaining 
parts of the game (the words being subject to alterations and 
loss through ignorance of their meaning), and it is to this form 
or method, the actions and the accompaniment of song and 
dance, that they owe their survival, appealing as they do to the 
strong dramatic instinct of children and of uncultured folk. 

It will be convenient to give a few instances of the best -known 
singing games. In “line” form, a fighting game is “We are the 
Rovers.” The words tell us of two opposing parties fighting for 
their land ; both sides alternately deride one another and end by 
fighting until one side is victorious. Two other “line” games, 
“Nuts in May” and “Here come three dukes a-riding,” are also 
games of contest, but not for territory. These show an early 
custom of obtaining wives. They represent marriage by capture, 
and are played in “line” form because of the element of contest 
contained in the custom. Another form, the “arch,” is also u.sed 
to indicate contest. 

Circle games, on the contrary, show such customs as harvest 
and marriage, with love and courting, and a ceremony and sanc- 
tion by assembled friends. “Oats and beans and barley” and 
“Sally Water” are typical of this form. The large majority of 
circle games deal with love or marriage and domestic life. The 
customs surviving in these games deal with tribal life and take us 
back to “foundation sacrifice,” “well worship,” “sacredness of 
fire,” besides marriage and funeral customs. 

Bibltographv. — W. W. Newell, Games and Songs of American 
Children (1884); A. B. Gomme, Children* s Singing Games (18Q4), 
Traditional Games of Great Bri/am, 2 vol. (1894-98), and Old 
English Singing Games (igoo) ; P. B. Green, History of Nursery 
Rhymes (1899); R- C. Maclagen, The Games and Diversions of 
Argyllshire, Folklore Soc. Publ. (1901); L. Eckenstein, Comparative 
Studies in Nursery Rhymes (1906, 2nd ed., 1911); Emmett Dunn 
Angell, Play — A Book of Games (1910) and Real Games for Real 
Kids (1923). See also C. J. Sharp, A Book of British Song for Home 
and School (1902), English Folk Songs (1921) » and English Folk- 
carols (igri); C. J. Sharp and C. L. Marson, Folk Songs from 
Somerset (1904-19), and publications of the English Folk Dance 
Society. See further Folk Song. (A. B. Go.) 

AMERICAN GAMES 

Games played by American children fall into two classes, the 
formal and the informal game. The formal game is given to the 
children “ready-made,” and they play it as someone else has 
planned it with certain definite form, rules, regulations or words 
and music. The traditional games discussed above fall into the 
class of formal games and are used to some extent in American 
schools and playgrounds, or wherever large groups of children are 
playing games under direction. The United States is cosmopolitan 
and the traditional games played are therefore not from any one 
country. Educators and physical training directors have selected 
the best of these games and we find in use games from England 
such as “London Bridge” as well as games from many other 
countries. These games, however, have lost their traditional sig- 
nificance and the American children play them merely for pleas- 
ure in the activity. While there are some formal games such as 
baseball which are typically American there are no traditional 
games which reflect the customs and history of the country as do 
the games of England, France and Germany. 

This does not mean that the play life of American children is 
limited or that there is no play which reflects the national spirit. 
A study of the spontaneous play of American children has shown 
that in their unsupervised play they show less interest in formal, 
traditional games than they do in their own informally organized 
games. An informally organized game is one in which the organ- 
ization is developed by the players themselves as the need for it 
arises. The rules are made by the children and changed to fit the 


situation. An illustration of a game of this t3rpe may clarify this 
definition! Several children are playing with a ball, throwing it 
to each other, running after it, bouncing it. A low wall near by 
suggests a game. One child says, “Now all stand on the wall and 
ril throw the ball to you.” As the game progresses the organiza- 
tion grows. One child suggests bouncing the ball, which they do 
for a time, but it does not seem to work. So they return to the 
original plan of throwing it. A child happens to miss the ball 
and there must be a decision as to what is to be done in this 
situation. The children decide that anyone who misses the ball 
must get off the wall. 

There are endless possibilities in a game of this kind and the 
children will add to it and vary it according to their age, in- 
terests, experience and organizing ability. In this way they learn 
to direct themselves and others, to keep self-made rules and to 
meet and think through situations as they arise. Educators and 
those who have made a study of children's games realize that this 
development of a game is more valuable than always following 
the directions and organization of an adult or being bound by 
rules and regulations made by someone else in another situation. 
The games children play in America are being influenced by the 
careful studies that have been made of unsupervised play, and 
more and more in schools and playgrounds children are being 
given opportunity to play their own informal games. 

Games, whether formal or informal, grow out of certain definite 
interests and may be classified accordingly; — 

Games of Physical Activity. — ^An interest in games involv- 
ing physical activity persists through life and there is a different 
form of game for each stage of development. Very little children 
make a game of climbing up steps and down again, jumping from 
a wall, running from one tree to another and so forth. Interest 
in this simple form of activity persists until the age of five or six 
years. A little later on this activity may be organized into a 
simple game of tag, or a race game with definite rules. As the 
children grow older and develop more skill the element of com- 
petition enters in, and with older children most of the games of 
physical activity involve competition and have quite a high de- 
gree of organization. They tend to use the more formal games that 
have been worked out by adults or other groups of children. We 
find them playing “prisoner’s base,” football, basketball and base- 
ball. The older children, however, still show great ingenuity in 
making their own games and adaptations of games. 

Some of the most popular of the traditional singing games are 
“Ring-around-a-ro.sy,” “Looby Loo,” “London Bridge,” “Gats, 
Peas, Beans and Barley Grow,” “Farmer in the Dell” and “Drop 
the Handkerchief.” 

Hiding and Finding Games. — Interest in this type of game 
also persists through life with a different form for each stage of 
development from the “peek-a-boo” interest of the baby to the 
adult interest in cross-word puzzles (an intellectual form of hiding 
and finding). The hiding and finding game of the very young 
child is purely a guessing game, “Which hand is it in?” “But- 
ton, button who has the button?” Later children begin to use 
their senses to help in the finding and we have games in which a 
child uses his eyes or ears to help him find a hidden object or 
child. There are many ways of working out this kind of game. 
“Hide the Thimble,” “I Spy” and “Hide and Seek” are typical 
forms. Here again we find that while older children tend to use 
an established form they make their own adaptations. For exam- 
ple, the signals in the game “Run Sheep Run” (Games for the 
Playground^ Home, School and Gymnasium, by J. H. Bancroft) 
varied according to locality and were determined by the environ- 
ment and experience of the children. In a Minnesota town the 
signals were colours, in the city environment of New York the 
signals had become pickles, tomatoes and other articles strongly 
suggestive of a delicatessen store. • 

There is another way in which this hiding and finding interest 
manifests itself. This is in the playing of a more intellectual type 
of game such as “I am thinking of something red,” “I am think- 
ing of something that grows on a farm” and so forth. The chil- 
dren show great ingenuity in developing these games and in 
making them more and more difficult. Finiffiy we find them evolv* 
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ing games which require a knowledge of history, as guessing a 
historical character by the initials of the character's name; or 
a knowledge of science, geography and other studies. 

Dramadc Gaines^ — ^Here again the interest persists through 
life. It begins when the little child plays he is a train or a bear, 
and later becomes an interest in charades or amateur theatricals. 
The varied American life particularly lends itself to reflection in 
dramatic play and in this play are mirrored all the country's local 
interests, customs, institutions and industries. This type of play 
is even portrayed in American literature. Louisa Alcott has 
recorded much typical dramatic play in her stories and other 
descriptions are found in books by Mary Wells, Eliza Ome White 
and others. 

Little children the world over have certain experiences in com- 
mon such as eating, sleeping, doctors and sick children. These 
interests are reflected in the dramatic play of all young children. 
As their experience is widened their play becomes more varied and 
we find them playing circus, train and so forth. Literature adds 
to this experience, and fairies, dragons, kings and queens enter 
into the play. As the children grow older their dramatic play 
takes more definite form and has a beginning, a climax, an end. 
Finally we have a play, made by the children, which calls for 
costumes, a stage and an audience. 

Bibliography. — ^J. H. Bancroft, Games for the Playground^ Home, 
School and Gymnasium (1909); A. C. Sies, Spontaneous and Super- 
vised Play in Childhood (1922) ; M. Hofer, Children's Singing Games 
(1914)- (A. Bur.) 

CHILDRESS, a city in the “panhandle” of Texas, U.S.A., near 
the Red river and the Oklahoma border; the county scat of 
Childress county. It is on Federal highway 370, is served by the 
Colorado and Southern railway, and has an airport. In 1900 the 
population was 692; in 1920, 5,003 (98% native white); and in 
1928 it was estimated locally at 9,000. Cattle, hogs, and cotton 
are raised in the vicinity, and petroleum, natural gas, gypsum, 
and gypsites are found. The city has cotton compresses and gins 
and a cottonseed-oil mill, railroad repair shops and an icing station 
for fruit cars. It was settled about 1888, and incorporated in 1892. 

CHILDS, GEORGE WILLIAM (1829-1894), American 
publisher, was born in Baltimore (Md.), on May 12, 1829. In 
1847 he established a book-shop in Philadelphia, and two years 
later organized the publishing house of Childs and Peterson. In 
1864, with Anthony J. Drexcl, he purchased the Public Ledger, 
He died at Philadelphia, Feb. 3, 1894. Childs was known for his 
public spirit and philanthropy. He erected memorial windows 
to William Cowper and George Herbert in Westminster Abbey 
(1877), and to Milton in St. Margaret’s, Westminster (18.88), a 
monument to Leigh Hunt at Kensal Green, to Shakespeare a 
memorial fountain at Stratford-on-Avon (1887), and monuments 
to Edgar Allan Poe and to Richard A. Proctor. He gave Wood- 
land Cemetery to the Typographical Society of Philadelphia for 
a printers* burial-ground, and with Anthony J. Drexel founded 
in 1892 a home for union printers at Colorado Springs, Colorado. 

His Recollections were published in Philadelphia in 1890. 
CHILD STUDY ASSOCIATIONS are of two types, 
those whose programmes are devoted to child study in general 
and those who have incorporated in their programmes a depart- 
ment of special work. In the United States the associations 
either organize or encourage the organization of study groups, 
and undertake research, lectures, conferences, consultation serv- 
ice, training of leaders for study groups, service to schools and 
colleges and the publication of books and pamphlets. 

In England, the Britbh Child Study Association (founded 
1894), the Childhood Society and the Parents’ Nationd Educa- 
tional Union are the most outstanding associations. In the United 
States, The Child Study Association, National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, American Association of University 
Women, American Home Economics Association, Progressive Ed- 
ucation Association and the Parents’ Publishing Association which 
publishes Children^ the Magass^ for Parents^ are ail doing sig- 
^cant work. The New Education Fellowship in several countries 
in Europe has a programme similar to that of the Progressive 
Education Assodatioo. 


CHILD WELFARE AND CHILD LABOUR. Syste- 
matic child welfare work, the object of which is to promote the 
mental, moral and physical well-being of children, is a compara- 
tively modern development and it received little official recognition 
in any country before the middle of the 19th century. At first, 
the work was developed on local national lines. Later, under 
progressive influences, the work became of common interest to 
different countries and a subject of mutual co-operation. Finally, 
child welfare has been definitely accepted as a subject of inter- 
national concern and interest, and this aspect has been further 
emphasized by the inclusion of international child welfare work 
among the social and humanitarian activities of the League of 
Nations. 

L CHILD WELFARE 

In all civilized countries there will be found legislation directed 
towards securing care and protection for children. Side by side 
with these official provisions, there will be found work carried on 
by voluntary and charitable organizations which supplements, 
and has even in many cases initiated, official child welfare meas- 
ures. An outline of the English system gives the chief features of 
the work and a general indication of the lines on which, subject 
to local differences of outlook and of organization, each country 
covers the field of child welfare. 

Welfare of Children of School Age. — Under various British 
Education Acts, and notably the Act of 1918, provision is made 
for the primary, secondary, technical and higher education of 
school children. The Board of Education administers the Acts 
through the Local Education Authorities. Special provisions arc 
made for the education and care of physically and mentally defec- 
tive children, for the feeding of necessitous cases, and for school 
medical inspection and treatment. The Board of Education has 
power to give grants to voluntary societies organizing supplement- 
ary work, such as play centres, continuation classes and educa- 
tional club work. 

Neglected or Necessitous Children. — Under the Poor Law 
Act 1889, as amended by the Act of 1899, Boards of Guardians 
have powers enabling them to adopt neglected children. Such 
children may also be dealt with by Juvenile Courts under the 
Children Act 1908. The reorganization of the Poor Law, under 
consideration in 1926, contemplates the transfer of the powers 
of boards of guardians to the local authorities. 

Progressive movements in child welfare work tend to spread 
beyond the country of their origin. The main reasons for this 
extended influence are that child welfare is an interest common to 
every country, that much of the work is carried on by organiza- 
tions which are international, and, lastly, that the co-operation 
of one country with another is necessary for solving certain child 
welfare problems. 

The Influence of National Schemei. — New experiments in 
other countries often lead directly to the local development of 
national schemes. Thus, the Consultation des Nourrissons, started 
in Nancy in 1890, and the Gouttes de Lait, instituted a few years 
later in France, attracted widespread attention, and were largely 
instrumental in inspiring other countries, including England, to 
develop infant welfare work. Codifying and consolidation of 
national child welfare legislation, as exemplified in the English 
Children Act 1908 the Belgian Loi sur la Protection dc L’Enfance 
1912, and in the Children’s Codes of the United States of America, 
have also influenced the legislation in other countries. The Federal 
Children’s Bureau, established in Washington in 1912, is another 
interesting national scheme, consisting of a special department of 
State established to deal with child welfare. 

Influence of Voluntary Societies^-— Voluntary societies, en- 
gaged either on general or on some specialized child welfare work, 
are often international, and so form another channel through which 
progressive ideas pass from country to country. These associa- 
tions, from their central office, guide and develop the policy of 
their many branches throughout the world, and can thus introduce 
enlighten^ methods from one country into their institutions in 
another. Official international child welfare work will be shown 
later to derive its source from the formation of international 
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child welfare organixations and from their congresses. Even where 
international associations are not primarily concerned with chil* 
dren^ it is common to find at their congresses, whether on penology, 
on industry, on hygiene, or whatever the subject may be, reso* 
lutions which encourage international co-operation in some branch 
of child welfare. 

Agreements Between Different Countries. — ^Lastly, where 
there are problems affecting the mutual interests of two or more 
countries a national solution is insufficient, and must be replaced 
by agreements for reciprocal action. As regards child welfare such 
problems arise chiefly in questions of relief, of repatriation, and of 
emigration. Reciprocal agreements for relief often contain clauses 
to include the relief of children. P'rance has recently concluded a 
series of “assistance** agreements with other countries, i.e., with 
Italy (iQio), Poland (1Q20), Belgium (tq2i), and with Luxem- 
bourg (1923). Belgium and Luxembourg exchanged a “Declara- 
tion” on similar lines in 1923. General repatriation agreements 
concluded between States cover also cases in which children are 
to be repatriated. There are two agreements which relate only to 
minors, f.e., between Belgium and Holland in 1913, and between 
Belgium and France in 1925. Where these two agreements apply, 
a minor can be repatriated to his home country, but it must he 
judicially proved that this is done in his own interests. 

A few agreements on emigration and kindred subjects contain 
clauses relative to young people. There is, for instance, an 
arrangement between France and Italy, dated June 15, 1910, regu- 
lating the formalities which govern young workers of the one 
country emigrating to work in the territory of the other. Child 
migration from Great Britain to her colonies is subject to regula- 
tions made on either side, but not usually to joint agreements. 
An exception to this arrangement is the agreement of April ti, 
1923, between Canada and Great Britain concerning a grant 
towards the cost of emigrating children. The First Hague Con- 
vention 1902^ relates to the guardianship and protection of the 
person and of the interests of minors in a foreign country. This 
Convention has been ratified by Germany, Belgium, Spain, Hun- 
gary, Italy, Luxembourg, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Ru- 
mania, Sweden and Switzerland. 

INTERKATIOlf AL CHILD WELFARE 

It is convenient to consider international child welfare work 
under three divisions. Firstly, there is the history of its develop- 
ment, which includes Children’s Charters; secondly, there is the 
organization and scope of the work under the League of Nations; 
and, thirdly, there is the specialiased subject of the regulation of 
child labour, which falls within the province of the international 
Labour Office. 

Development of International Child Welfare. — ^Several 
international congresses were held in Belgium between 1890 and 
191X, which were known as Congrts des Patronages. These 
“Patronages” were semi-official asao^tioni which dealt primarily 
with the after-care of prisoners; but, so far as child welfare was 
concerned, they early began to interest themselves in the particu- 
lar type of child who was in moral danger or who was delinquent. 
Switaeriand, in 1911, was the first countiy to plan the institution 
of a central office to deal with all branches of child welfare on 
an international basis. The Belgian Government also interested 
itself in the matter and organized the First International Congress 
for the Promotion of Child Welfare at Brussels in 1913. The 
Congress resolved to found an international child welfare associa- 
tion, but the outbreak of war in 1914 prevented any inunediate 
real^tion of this project 

The second Intemationtl Congress for the Promotion of Child 
Welfare was held in Brusseb in 1921, and resulting from this 
Congress the Internatsonal Association for the Promotka of 
Child Welfare was founded in Bnieoeb. It was established to 
facilitate study by oentraiiEing mli infonnation on diiid welfare 
work, to assist oo-operation between one oountry and another, 
and generally to further and encourage mteenataoittl interest and 
progress. The new office did not, h ow ev er , obtain the full meas- 
ure of support that had been antidpited, amce some countries 
dfesired, as a matter of principle, to see its work carried on by the 


League of Nations. This principle was finally accepted, and the 
Council was asked to recommend to the Assembly that the League 
of Nations should undertake international child welfare work. 
The recommendation was made, and was agreed to by the Assem- 
bly in 1924. The Association continues its activities as a private 
organization serving as a hnk between voluntary child welfare 
work in different countries. 

The famine and privation in many lands after the World War 
told especially heavily upon the children. Relief was organized 
by the Save the Children Fund, and branches of the society were 
established in many countries. Starting at first as a relief organi- 
zation the Save the Ciiildren Fund gradually enlarged its scope 
to include general child welfare work. The headquarters of the 
Save the Children Fund (International Union) was cstablidied in 
Geneva in 1920, and under its auspices the First General Child 
Welfare Congress took place in Geneva in 1925. In America, 
also, a general Child Welfare Association was set up in Montevideo 
in 1924, as a result of Pan-American Congresses for Child Welfare. 
It is known as The American International Institute for the Pro- 
tection of Children. 

Children’s Charters. — National measures for the protection 
of children are generally found embodied in a special child welfare 
law, and this legislation is often popularly described as a Children’s 
Charter. The term has, however, been applied specifically to a 
new development in the field of child welfare. It seems to have 
been felt that though in theory child welfare had been accepted 
as an international responsibility, yet practical results would not 
follow unless a clear statement was drawn up as to what that 
responsibility represented. To meet this requirement a Children’s 
Charter was enunciated by the International Council of Women 
in 1922. This Charter sets forth under headings, and in some 
detail, the minimum rights which should be accorded to childhood. 
The form of the Charter is general, but it is intended that each 
nation shall remodel the Charter for its own use, and make it an 
exposition of practical child welfare aims capable of being worked 
out locally. The National Council of Women of Great Britain, 
in conjunction with the Save the Children Fund, have followed this 
lead, and issued in 1924 a Children’s Charter for Great Britain. 

Akin to these Children’s Charters is a shorter and more general- 
ized expression of the duty of humanity to diildhood known as 
the Declaration of Geneva. This Declaration, publtriied in May 
1923, was drawn up by the Save the Children Fund (International 
Union) and has been translated into many languages. The League 
of Nations has recommended the Dedaratkia as a guide to the 
principles which should inspire child welfare work. 

Child Welfare under the League of Nations. — By resolu- 
tions of the Fifth Assembly on Sept. 26, 1924, the League of 
Nations undertook the promotion of intematioDai child w^are, 
and the work of organization was entrusted to the Advisory 
Commission on Traffic in Women and Children, which is served 
by the Social Section of the Secretariat. The Advisory Coxxunis- 
sion reconstituted itself into two Committees, one to deal with 
traffic in women, and the other to be known as the Child Welfare 
Committee. The Child Welfare Committee consists of the dde- 
gates of certain governments named by the Council, and d 
special assessors, representing international organizations dealing 
either with general child welfare, or else with speciai branches of 
the work. In additioii, a representative from the Health Section 
of the League, and one from the International Labour Office, 
serve as iirison officers. The scope of the work falls into diree 
categories :---<locumentatioii, or the collection and analysis of 
national child welfare bws, which includes the administration 
of these laws; research, or the local hivestigatxm of child welfare 
schemes or problems; and disawskin or the consideration by the 
Child Welfaxe Committee of the results of the work of documenta- 
tion and xesearch. A subject of special international importance 
may be referred for consideration to international conferences, 
and may form the tosterial for an mtemational convention. The 
Child Welfare Commitlee, as reconstituted, held its first annual 
meeting in March 1906. The subjects snbn^ed included infant 
welfare, child labour, the fegal of marriage and the age of 
consent, the repatriation of foreign children, family allowances 
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and the eSecta of the dncma. Since that date further lubjocts 
such as the study of the protective laws for the iUegitimate chiel» 
the education for useful dtisenship of the bUnd child and the 
study of the delinquent child have been added to the progiaiaaie. 

BntiOGaAPirY.— Children’s Bureau, Dept, of Labour, A Tabtdm^ 

Summary of Slate Laws ReUUmg to Public Aid to Children in Their 
Own Homes, Chart. No. 3 (1Q25) ; £. O. Lundberg, Unemployment 
and ChUd Welfare: A Study Made in a Middle^Wesiem and an 
Eastern City During the Industrial Depression of ipsi and xpaat, 
Pub. No. las (1923) ; State Commissions for the Simdj and Renkim 
of ChUd-Welfare Laws, Pub. No. 131 (1924); Habit Climes for the 
ChM of Pre-school Aee, Pub. No. 135 (1924): Juvenile Courts at 
Work, Pub. No. 141 (192s). See also G. B. Mangold, Problems of 
Child Welfare, rev. ed. (1924) ; W. J. SchuUs, The H n me m 
ment in the United States (1924). (R. £. CJ 

IL CHILD LABOUR 

The movement for the legal prohibition or restriedon of child 
labour developed during the industrial revohitian when the evil 
effects of industrial employment on the (Ayscal, mental and m<Bsal 
development of childien first attracted public attention. 

The first legislative measure restricting cbOd bbout was adc^ed 
in England in 1802. Since that date nearly all the induetsud 
countries of the world have progressively restricted child lobonr, 
and in recent years the minimum age below which industiial em- 
ployment is prohibited has been rapidly raised on an international 
basis. When in 1890 an international conference met at Berfin it 
was found imjKwsible to agree on the proWbition of the emptey- 
ment of children under 1 2 in the countries of southern Etnope, but 
when the first International Labour Conference of the I.L.O. met 
in Washington in 1919 agreement was reached on a Draft Convene 
tfon which raised the minimum age of employment in iwdastry 
to 14. By the beginning of 1928 this Convention had been ratified 
by IS countries: Belgium, Bulgaria, Chile, Csecboslovalria, Den^ 
mark, Estonia, Great Britain, Greece, Irish Free State, Japaur, 
Latvia, Pobnd, Rumanfa, Switjcriand and Yugoslarvia. As a 
consequence of the adoption of this Drarft Convcfrtron a gtmend 
tendency has developed to incorporate the age of 14 in the pro- 
risioRS of national child labour legislation. 

In Great Britain the em{do3nncnt of children is rcgtrfttted by 
the Women, Young Piersons and Children (Employment) Act erf 
rgeo, which proNddes that no child (i.e., person under the age 
of 14 years) shall be employed (a) in any industrial undertaking, 
or (b) on board ship, with certain eaceptioTrs. Detailed measures 
with regard to the employment of children are also embodied m 
the Education Act igiS and the Education (Scotland) Act 1918. 

In the Dommions the minimum age is also in genera! 14. In 
Australia and Canada, where the conditions of empfoyment in 
mdustiy are go\Tmed by State and provincisd legislaCion, whfib 
the min imum age is genera^ fewd at 14 both for boys and girfs, 
in certain Canatfian p ro v inces and in Vretoria the mmimura age 
for girls is raised to 15. In New Zealand, South Africa and the 
Irish Free State the general murimum age is 14. 

In India the minmum age was raised in 1922 from 9 to 12. 
The Act of 1922, by which this reform was made, also prohfbits 
night work of persons under 15 and stipnlatcs that no person under 
1 5 shalf be emjdoyed in any factory for more than 6 hours per 
day. By an Act of 1923 it is further provided that no cbHd under 
13 shall be employed in a mine or be allowed to he present in any 
part of a mine which b belowground. 

In Britbh colonies the mmmiam age varies in accordance with 
focal condltfons of industrmt dbvddpment, efimate and other 
dccumstances. Thus^ while in Cieyfan it has been found possible 
by an Ordinance of X9P22 to providb that no child under 14 slM 
be employed in any fiidtistriar undertaking or on board ship, in 
Horq^mg the OtdWiee of 1902 fixes the age at 10 for factory 
eniptoyment and at rs for carrying^ coal, building material, or 
debris. 

In Eui:ope the legal minmum age for athnission to industrid 
employment varies from 15 to 10. It is rs in Pbtand' and 14 in 
Austrfa, BeljBduxn, QsechosbvaMa, Dtenmark, Estonia, Finland; 
Greece, Latvia, Netherlands, Norway, Kingdom of the Sc^s, 
Croats, and Sfovenes, Sweden (gfadir)^ and Switwrfemd. The mini- 
mum is 13 in Fiance and Gtarmany and Swedtn (boys), riin Italy 


aoA so'keS^pijnt 

la tkssff extrot'Eunpna eounOria* in* aiiirir ehilth htboun 
ktifD fen beea adopt^ tin' rainimumr ^ fallk* witUn. thr Iknite 
h td rr ned' foe Earapa. loimuijp oountricSi Howevar. in whiab' little 
ec ■» ■ufeattM devetopimat ha* tnfaen. place, no li^ nsdnotsone 
•asliikilbbour east. 

It shsold W aotetb that tllr apeS' indicaOrd' ahavs are in' lOaity 
cases a general minimum and provisiaa is fiequendy made in the 
fans oemeimed fov excepdena. In Cxechosloviakia, for inalante, 
nhilltr tber Act ef' ipaS adpuletea that in iadustniai undeetahinge 
asd'also'iniagidBnltiMre-aadifarestey ohildveni shall not be' employed 
before dn eoncIliiBioni o£ their compulsory schooli attendance and* 
beiose diey are 14. the Atct oi 141 9> peimatSi with> oentnin proviBar, 
the empleyamt of oUldirnt over sa and* the' amploymcat of chil> 
«fren an-li|^ woriainagtiicukun: and domestic oecupaioons os soon 
ae th^ attain the age o£ loi. 

The minimum ages which' hawe been indkatodi above arc io 
general- those fined fion industmai emplojiment. Im certain cases 
the sEnne age limits ave aik> Ihid* down for cmplbyment on boM<di 
ship- and in commerce. The scope of tihe iqjplicatibn of minimum 
age legislation^ to iaduetnial undartaliiags varies, vdddy, a» the 
definition' of “faetooy” or “workshop*’ ia by no' means uni&nra. 
Mhmwmn* age IhgfsiMien* ummHy does iwt apply to* worfi-places 
or ships in* which, only members' of the same farafly are emplbyed, 
nor to work dbne By children in technical schools provided that 
suefe woak is- aptiroved and supervised by public anthority. In 
the ease- of dai^raas* or mhealthy work, and- night wertc employ* 
ment is afrenfbr&iddbn under r8. For work in mines the mhnirram 
age is often, fixed at 16. Enforcement usually depends oa the 
factory inspectors and in order to facilitate their work k is oftaa 
provided that every employer of young persons shall keep a 
register of soefe Workers np tt> id or rF years showing- their date 
ai bittlk 

The r egMl a t kni ai clM taiMur in agsicultun is in general muefe 
atom ehwtio than in infkistry. While* it is not open to doubt thsC 
H ie in-jiBtoas to dfikhen toemploy tlnm in industry, in agrktil' 
tuM- the need! of safegaurdinf the child ie lese ol>viou.H. The dtfltt 
engaged in agrkukure is leading a life in the open air and in kr 
genmf employed by his- own parents. Under there eonditSons the 
dvdefs mental and physical develbpmefit is less llteeiy U> be 
adverse^ affected by agricalhmd work then by employment hk 
mduslty. At the same ^me it is easy to see that in agrkuRuiis 
also abuses may occur, and many States have regulated the eito 
pieyment of children in* agriculture as well as in indostry. In 
general, however, the mhnmwn age fixed for agriettlhira!l employ* 
ment » cenwderably fewer than for industtiai enifdoyment. ft' 
Denmark, for ktstanee, where the minimum age for industry is 
14, a child » permitted to work in agrieullure wkU machinety 
four years eaifer. Even where fegitdiitien covering agricultural 
employment exists, it is- always dfAeult to enforce it directly. 
Most European States seek* to safeguard c Wl dh o ed in rural’ di^ 
tricts through the indirect operation of education lews, which fix 
a statutory age-Hmit beiow which school attendance is compofeory. 

The pro v isions of mitmttum age legisfathm are reinforced in 
aetoal practice by a variety of other measures. Under the family 
xHowance system, for instance, now widWy applied in Prance, 
feelgianr, and other countries, by which wage*earners in certain 
mdostties receive, in addhfem to the basic wage, allowances for 
dependent children, an age limit is fixed beyond which children 
are not consideted- to* Be de p e n de n t. As this age limit is usually 
t4, the system has some influente ht htdudng parents not to put 
the children to rqgntar emplbymenr before this age. The same 
sort of itifinence is ezerefred' by social insurance systems. While 
natfonai s5rstems of workmen’s compensation, health insurance, 
ane n q dbyme nt Jnstnance and other forms of social insurance differ 
greatty from country to countr y , the existence of dependent cfail- 
dien- is genenifly taken into account in assessing beimfits. These 
provfifens tfierrfore Vead to protect the cfaHdren from being sent 
to work at too early an age. 

An increasing tendemy^ir develbphig nrternatfomd^to protect 
ch i Mt e n - hr lei^rd' to empfeyineiit not only negatively but also 
positively. It nr being- moro and more clearly realized that it is 
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not enough merely to prohibit the employment of children under 
14 and the night work of young persons under 18. It is necessary 
to prepare the child constructively for the occupation which he 
will eventually enter. Thus increasing attention is being devoted 
in many countries to vocational education, technical training and 
vocational guidance, with a view to equipping the child as com- 
pletely as possible for the moment when he will launch out on the 
adventure of industrial employment. 

In general it may be added that most labour legislation has 
some sort of repercussion, however remote, on the welfare of the 
children. Legislation providing for the establishment of minimum 
wages, for instance, by preventing the payment of sweated wages, 
results normally in safeguarding the standard of life of the family 
as a whole. Similarly, legislation fixing an eight-hour day may be 
considered to have a real influence on child welfare inasmuch as it 
permits the normal man to devote more of his time to family life 
and to the well-being of his children. (G. A. J.) 

Bibliography. — International Record of Child Welfare Work, with 
supplements (Brussels, 1Q21), issued by the International Association 
for the Promotion of Child Welfare; An International Year Book of 
Child Care and Protection (1924), issued by the Save the Children 
Fund; 0 . B. King, The Employment and Welfare of Juveniles, etc. 
(1925) ; Reports of the Children's Branch of the Home Office (1923. 
1924, 1925) ; League of Nations’ publications, Report of the Advisory 
Committee on the Traffic in Women and Protection of Children, 
Official Jour. (July, 1925) ; Report of the Child Welfare Committee 
(1Q26). 

Texts of Child Labour Laws are in the Bulletin of the International 
Labour Office (Basle, 1906 and 1919), and in the Legislative Series 
(International Labour Office, Geneva). Information on the applica- 
tion of legislation is contained in the Factory Inspectors* Reports 
and in official reports issued by Government departments in the 
various countries. 

m. CHILD WELFARE IN THE UNITED STATES 

Within recent years, there have developed in the United States 
a number of institutes of child welfare for the purposes of con- 
ducting fundamental and practical research on the development of 
the child, training future workers in the field and carrying on pro- 
grammes of educating parents in child care and training. These 
institutes are usually established as separate divisions in universi- 
ties, with provision for the co-ordination of the work of a number 
of departments interested in children, such as anatomy, pediatrics, 
psychology, home economics, education, etc., so that research, in- 
struction and parental education may be more effectively con- 
ducted. 

In function, such organizations are to be differentiated from 
clinics and children s hospitals in that they are concerned much 
more with the development of typical or normal children than with 
the treatment of ill, handicapped or diseased children. They dif- 
fer, also, from child guidance clinics in that they emphasize the 
research and educational function rather than the consultation 
and clinical function. Nor are the institutes to be looked upon as 
charitable or philanthropic organizations, since they are not con- 
cerned so much with alleviation as with prevention. Emphasis 
throughout is placed upon the scientific approach and a long time- 
view of the child problems. The institutes as organized emphasize 
what has come to be called the '^whole child,’’ that is, the physical, 
mental, educational and social welfare of the child as a unit, 
rather than one aspect of the child’s life. This is accomplished by 
providing opportunities for co-operation between specialists from 
different scientific fields. 

Historically, the institutes made their first approach in the pre- 
school field by virtue of the fact that study of early development 
is fundamental to studies of later development, that knowledge 
of the young child is less complete in many respects than knowl- 
edge of the school child and adolescent, and because the best 
period for training parents with respect to the care and training 
of children seems to be the period when there are young children 
at home. There is, however, no necessary identification between 
the work of the institutes and the pre-school field, since the or- 
ganizations developed are carrying on studies at all ages. Some of 
them are emphasizing the so-called longitudinal studies, that is, 
itudies beginning ^ith the young child and following the develop- 
ment of these children in detail through subsequent years. 


Various devices have been developed for securing children for 
study. Of these, the most common is the nursery school for 
children between the ages of two and five. Institute nursery 
schools are experimental schools rather than schools for the chil- 
dren of working mothers or play schools. In some instances, an 
attempt is made to secure a cross-section of the children in the 
community rather than a selection from a particular social or 
economic class. In order to study younger children, some insti- 
tutes have developed facilities for the 24-hour-a-day care of 
infants, others have set up investigations of infants in private 
homes. Through co-operation with experimental schools and with 
public schools, data are obtained on older children. 

The leading institutes are: the Iowa child welfare research 
station at Iowa City, la., founded in 1917; the Institute of child 
welfare research at Teachers college, Columbia University, New 
York City, founded in 1924; the Institute of child welfare at the 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn., founded in 1925, 
and the Institute of child welfare at the University of California, 
Berkele)^, Calif., founded in 1927. Organizations doing similar 
work are: the Merrill-Palmer school of home-making at Detroit, 
Mich., and the St. George’s school for child study at Toronto, 
Canada. (J. E. A.) 

IV. CHILD LABOUR IN THE UNITED STATES 

The U.S. Census of 1920 reports over one million (1,060,858) 
children 10 to 15 years of age, inclusive, as ^’engaged in gainful 
occupations” in the United States. This number was approxi- 
mately one-twelfth of the total number (12,502,582) of children 
of that age in the entire country. The number of child workers 
10 to 13 years of age, inclusive, was 378,063. The census does not 
report the number of working children under ten years of age, but 
it is known that such children are employed in large numbers in 
agriculture and in smaller numbers in other occupations. 

Of the child workers 10 to 15 years of age, inclusive, in 1920 
647,309 or 61%, were reported to be employed in agricultural pur- 
suits, the majority (88%) as labourers on the home farm. There 
were 185,337 children, or i7*5%, employed in manufacturing and 
mechanical industries. Over 80,000 children were engaged in 
some type of clerical occupation; approximately 63,000 were in 
trade; 54,000, the majority of them girls, were working at occu- 
pations classified under ''domestic and personal service”; and 
7,191 — almost all of them boys — ^were employed in the extraction 
oif minerals. 

During and since the World War the number of working chil- 
dren fluctuated greatly. The serious industrial depression which 
followed the outbreak of the war brought a sharp decrease. By 
the latter part of 1915 the effect of foreign orders for war goods 
was beginning to make itself felt, and an unprecedented rise in 
the number of employed children followed. After the United 
States entered the war, the rising cost of living, the absence of 
older members of the family on military duty, high wages be- 
cause of labour shortage, and a restlessness on the part of the 
children themselves, led many under 16 to leave school for work. 
Available statistics show that in most places the peak in the em- 
ployment of children was reached in 1918. The shutting-down of 
war industries and the return of soldiers resulted in a temporary 
decline in 1919. 

The census of 1920 records a considerable decrease since 1910 
in the number of children reported at work. Although the total 
child population 10 to 15 years of age, inclusive, increased 15*5% 
the number of working children reported decreased almost half 
(46-7%). A corresponding decrease took place in the proportion 
of all children of these ages who were employed in gainful occu- 
pations, from 18-4% in 1910 to 8*5% in 1920. The decline is most 
striking in connection with agricultural pursuits, in which the 
number of children employed decreased 54*8%. In this connection 
the Census Bureau points out that the census of 1920 was taken 
in January while the census of 1910 was taken in April, so that 
the reduction in agricultural employment is explained in part at 
least by that fact. 

The most important legislation between 1910 and 1920 was 
the enactment of the first Federal child labour law, which came 
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into operation in Sept. 19x7. This Act prohibited the shipment 
in interstate or foreign commerce of the product of any mine or 
quarry in which children under 16 were employed, and the prod- 
ucts of any mill, cannery, factory, workshop or manufacturing 
establishment in which c^dren under 14 were employed or chil- 
dren between 14 and 16 were employed more than ei^t hours a 
day, or six days a week, or before 6 a.m. or after 7 p.m. It was 
attacked as unconstitutional and on June 3, 19x8, the U.S. Su- 
preme Court held, by a vote of 5 to 4, that it did not constitute a 
valid exercise of Congress’ constitutional authority to regulate 
foreign and interstate commerce. A child labour tax clause was 
Chen inserted in the Revenue Act of 1918. It placed a 10% tax on 
the net incomes of establishments employing children of the ages 
and for the hours specified in the previous Federal law. This was 
held an unconstitutional exercise of Congress’s authority by the 
Supreme Court in 1922. A proposal for an amendment to the 
United States Constitution specifically giving to Congress the 
right to regulate or prohibit the labour of persons under 18 years 
of age received the requisite two-thirds vote in Congress and was 
submitted to the States in June 1924. Up to May i, 1927, five 
States had ratified the amendment and it had been rejected by 
both Houses of the Legislatures of 24 States. 

In the child-labour legislation enacted by the various states 
there are many differences. It is usually required : — 

(1) That a child must reach a specified age and an educational and 
physical standard before he can be industrially employed; 

(2) That an official work permit must certify his ability to meet 
the standards established by the statute ; 

(3) That the age at which children may be employed at night or in 
hazardous or unhealthful occupations must be higher than the age 
at which they may be employed in general occupations. 

Of these standards the minimum age was the first to be gen- 
erally adopted. With some exceptions, every State except two 
(Utah and Wyoming) has prohibited the employment in industry 
of children under 14 years of age. That the present tendency is 
toward the establishment of a higher age is indicated by the fact 
that seven States (California, Maine, Michigan, Montana, Ohio, 
Rhode Island and Texas), representing all parts of the country, 
have raised the age above 14 years. 

In 44 States child-labour laws prohibit the employment at 
night of children at least up to 16 years of age in an enumerated 
list of occupations. The hours vary. For example, New York 
prohibits the employment of children under 16 years after 5 p.m. 
or before 8 a.m.; California after 10 p.m. or before 5 a.m. 
In 31 States, including those of most importance industrially, 
laws prohibit the employment in certain unhealthful processes of 
children, usually under 16 years of age, sometimes 18 years of age. 

(G. Ab.) 

Bibliography. — Fourteenth Census of the United States: Popu- 
lation, 1920, Occupations of Children, Reports of the Children’s 
Bureau of the U.S. Department of Labor. 

CHILE (possibly from the Quichua TcAili, snow) is a South 
American, west coast republic, occupying the limited western 
slopes of the continent south of Peru. It is a narrow ribbon-like 
country, varying from 46 to 250 m. wide, with a meridional length 
of 2,661 m., and extending approximately between 17^ 25^ S. and 
55° 59' S. It thus has a greater inhabited latitudinal range than 
any other country in the world. No thorough survey of the entire 
country has ever been made, but the area is estimated officially 

75i»5i5 Km* (290,085 sq.m.). The country is bounded on the 
north by Peru, on the east by Bolivia and Argentina, and on the 
south and west by the Pacific ocean. Topographically, the country 
is divided into three fairly (fistinct belts: the Andean on the east, 
the coast range on the west, and the central or longitudinal valley 
in the middle. Climatically it is also divided into three zones: 
the desert region, north of about 30^, where rain rarely falls; the 
southern rainy belt, south of about 40^, with a precipitation of 
100 in. or more, and in places more than twice that amount; and 
the central zone, between the two in latitude and with a much 
more favourable rainfall. The country may also be divided geo- 
graphically into three (fivisions, roughly corresponding to the 
climatic zones: the northern mineralized region with its life 
centered about mining; the central, made up of the justly famed 


Vale of Chile, the agricultural centre with its allied industries; 
and the southern forested part, sparsely populated, with most 
of the land given over to the Indian. 

Phirsical Features, — ^The northern coast of Chile conveys the 
impression of a great land barrier, with a remarkably even sky- 
line, that rises almost vertically out of the sea to a height of 600 
to 1,500 feet and rarely up to 6,000 feet. There is no true coastal 
plain and only at the more sheltered places or where a stream 
cuts through to the ocean is there sufficient level land for town 
sites. This coastal bluff materially lengthens the routes into the 
interior and thus seriously handicaps movement. South of Val- 
paraiso the coastal escarpment is more broken and the elevations 
assume the characteristics of a mountain chain. From Chiloe south 
the region subsides leaving only the higher parts of the coastal 
range above the water as islands. The coast range therefore is not 
continuous but is an elevated plateau area, presenting a steep 
escarpment toward the west and gradual slopes to the eastward. 

The great barrier ranges of the Andes, which make up fully a 
third of the country, may be divided roughly into two groups at 
about 30® south. The southern forms a rather narrow complex 
chain comiX)sed of two parallel ranges of fairly equal altitude and 
so close together as to permit little development of intermediate 
valleys and plateaus. In general the chain increases in width 
toward the north until it reaches a maximum of 100 m. or more. 
It also increases in height from an altitude of 6,000 to 7,000 ft. 
at the southern end, until it culminates at about 32® 30' S. in 
Aconcagua, which is over 23,000 ft. above sea level. This section 
of the Ancles is a less serious barrier than others because the 
mountain belt is relatively narrow and the passes comparatively 
low. The highest part of the tunnel on the trans-continental 
railway from Valparaiso to Buenos Aires is 10,469 ft., and of the 
nearby Uspallata pass, 12,795 feet. Southward occur still lower 
passes until at about 40® 30' S. the Nahucl Huapi i.s only 4,920 
feet. From this point onward the passes are low enough to permit 
trade to alternate between Chilean and Argentine centres. This 
entire southern section offers little to man and con.sequently is 
very sparsely settled. The lack of water in the north makes the 
working of mines difficult, while the cold and excessive precipita- 
tion of the south, coupled with the general ruggedness of the 
section, renders much of the south unfavourable even to grazing. 
Yet from Aconcagua to the strait snow domes and glaciers give 
unexcelled dignity and beauty to the range. 

North of 30® the Andes arc divided into several chains of which 
the western forms the major eastern boundary of northern Chile. 
No important stream cuts this western range, which is higher 
than the others and has higher passes. Two railways cross it, the 
one from Arica at 13,956 ft. and the one from Antofagasta at 
12,972 feet. The former utilizes 22 m. of cog-rails in its entire 
length of 281 miles. The extreme ruggedness, the aridity, and the 
cold of this section limit crop raising and grazing, but it is highly 
mineralized, although handicapped by the lack of water. 

Between the coast range and the Andes lies the so-called longi- 
tudinal valley. This is not a true valley but an irregular depres- 
sion, in places 25 to 50 m. wide and at times reaching an altitude 
of 3,000 to 4,000 feet. In some sections it is broken by isolated 
groups of mountains or by spurs from the main range, which divide 
the portion above 30® S. into a series of basins, locally known as 
pampas. The most northern of these is the Tamarugal extending 
north from the river Loa. This differs from the others in that 
the ground water in places lies within four or five feet of the 
surface. Although on the whole this pampa is very barren of 
vegetation there are remnants of what once must have been ex- 
tensive thomwood areas. The desert of Tarapaca lies in the 
western part of the Tamarugal pampa and furnishes nearly half of 
Chile’s nitrate. Practically all the rest of the nitrate is produced 
in the neighbouring province of Antofagasta although a very small 
amount comes from Atacama still farther south. In this province 
the desert pampas end with an irregular mass of low mountains 
which occupy ^e whole belt between the ranges, until approxi- 
mately the latitude of Valparaiso. Here begins the Vale of Chile, 
one of the finest agricultural valleys in the world, which is con- 
tinued south until approximately 40®. The longitudinal valley 
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then gives away to a series of lakes, and then to a complex series 
of beautiful islands sparsely inhabited by Indians. (W. H. Hs.) 

Geology. — Along the coast of Chile lies a belt of rocks formed 
mainly of old granite and schist and overlying Cretaceous and 
Tertiary deposits; farther inland is the Western Cordillera of the 
Andes, which is composed chiefly of intrusive masses, volcanic 
rocks and folded Mesozoic beds. The deposit in the great longi- 
tudinal valley of Chile, which lies between these two zones, is 
formed of debris that is in places more than 300 ft. thick. In 
northern Chile the rocks of the coastal zone, which disappear 
northward beneath the Paciflc, consist mainly of isolated masses 
that stand close to the shore or that project into the sea. South 
of Antofagasta these old rocks, which there begin to rise to higher 
levels, form a nearly continuous belt along the coast, extending 
southward to Cape Horn and occupying the greater part of the 
islands of southern Chile. They are greatly folded and arc doubt- 
less Palaeozoic. In northern Chile the Cretaceous and Tertiary beds 
of the coastal zone are of small extent, but in southern Chile the 
Mesozoic beds, which are at least in part Cretaceous, form a rather 
wide band. The Tertiary coastal beds include both marine and 
terrestrial deposits, and most of them B.ppesLr to be of Miocene 
or Pliocene age. The whole of the northern part of Tierra del 
Fuego consists of plateaus formed of horizontal Tertiary beds. 
The northern part of the Chilean Andes, which is the Western 
Cordillera of Bolivia, consists almost entirely of Jurassic and j 
Cretaceous sediments and Tertiary eruptive rocks. The Mesozoic 
beds are thrown into a series of parallel folds, which run in the 
direction of the mountain chain. Into these folded beds are 
intruded granitic and other igneous rocks of Tertiary age, and 
upon this foundation rise the cones of Tertiary and later vol- 
canoes. Triassic rocks are found only at La Ternana, near Copiapo, 
where coal seams containing upper Triassic (Rhaetic) plants have 
been found, but the entire Mesozoic series appear to be repre- 
sented at different places. The Mesozoic rocks are chiefly marine 
sandstone and limestone, but they include also tuff and con- 
glomerate of porphyry and p)orphyrltc. These porphyritic rocks, 
which form a characteristic element of the Southeni Andes, arc 
volcanic, and as they contain marine fossils they must have been 
laid down beneath the sea. They are not confined to any one 
geologic horizon but occur at different levels in the Jurassic beds 
and at some places in the Cretaceous. Here and there they may be 
traced laterally into the more normal marine deposits of the same 
age. A large part of the Andes is covered by the products of the 
great volcanoes that still form the highest summits. The volcanic 
rocks are liparite, dadte, hornblende andesite and pyroxene 
andesite. The recent lavas of the volcanoes in southern Chile are 
olivine-bearing hypersthene andesite and basalt. 

(G. McL. Wo.) 

Ports* — As outlets for her products Chile is unusually rich 
in ports, but singularly unfortunate in harbours. These, for the 
most part, are little more than open roadsteads, and the transfer 
of goods in practically all cases is done by means of lighters. 
Moreover the heavy swells along the major part of the coast fre- 
quently cause the transfer of goods to be abandoned temporarily 
for hours, or even days. Of the 57 ports listed relatively few are 
very important in international trade, and due to the abrupt slope 
of the ocean bottom artificial protection is both costly and difficult. 
Many breakwaters have been constructed of recent years, how- 
ever, particularly at Antofagasta and Valparaiso, but without 
securing thoroughly safe anchorage at those ports. Valparaiso 
also illustrates the case of an older port which is favoured by the 
government in its fight for continued supremacy. In colonial 
times it was selected as the outlet for central Chile because the 
traffic of that day could p)ass from the capital to the coast with- 
out encountering any considerable ford. Better natural harbours 
are to be found in the vicinity, both to the north and south of it 
and Valparaiso today is meeting serious competition from San 
Antonio, 50 m. below, which ships the large copper output from 
the Rancagua district and is gaining in general commerce. Val- 
paraiso is also handicapped by the unwise selection of the route 
for the railroad leading to the interior. Antofagasta, which of late 
has surpassed Iquique as the chief port for the shii»nent of nitrates, 


now finds itself contending with Tocopilla to retain the exports 
and impofts passing throu^ it to and from the copper centre at 
Chuquicamata. Arica, the northernmost port, gains its economic 
importance as an outlet of the Bolivian plateau but plays a more 
conspicuous part as a prospective diplomatic pawn. This port 
and its fellows in the nor^, like Valparaiso, are hampered by rail- 
way conditions. Talcahuano in the south is the chief naval station 
of the country as well as the commercial outlet of an extensive 
section. Near by, Coronel is one of the three ports serving the 
coal producing district as Cruz Grande, north of Valparaiso with 
its direct docking facilities, serves the iron mines of Tofo. Valdivia, 
through its port, Corral, and Constitucidn are able to make some 
commercial use of the rivers on which they are located. Magal- 
lanes (Punta Arenas) on the Straits of Magellan gives Chile 
the distinction of having the most southerly port in the world. 

(W. H. Hs.; I. J. C.) 

Riyers* — ^Duc to the general outline and topography of the 
country, the rivers are short and unimportant except for the 
life giving waters they may bring, and have little or no significance 
in directing the settlement or trade of the country. In the north 
they are few, and for a distance of approximately 600 m., the 
waters of only one, the Loa, reach the sea throughout the year. 
This stream, the longest in Chile (440 km.), has made p>ossible 
certain settlements. The Copiapd, 300 km. long, marking approx- 
imately the southern limit of the northern desert, once discharged 
its waters into the sea, but rarely does so now, as the needs for 
irrigation are greater than the supply. The rivers to the south are 
better fed at their heads and flow through much less arid regions. 
Some of them become raging torrents at certain times of the year; 
a few have recently been harnessed for the production of elec- 
tricity. The electrification of the road in the Chilean section 
of the Trans-Continental has already been completed together 
with the main line to the capital and other minor developments. 
With the increased demand for electric current has come also the 
storage of waters for irrigation. 

Laices.^ — ^The lakes of Chile have little significance in the 
life of the people. In the north occur occasional salt playas, which 
are dry the greater part of the year. In central CUle, south of 
the Bio-Bio river, there is a series of very picturesque lakes in 
the provinces of Cautin and Llanquihue. The largest of these 
lakes are Ranco and Llanquihue, the former with an estimated 
area of 200 sq.m, the latter 300 square miles. Due to its natural 
beauty, the lake region gives promise of becoming the resort place 
for Chileans during the dry season. 

Climate. — Not many countries have the climatic extremes 
of Chile. The north is an absolute desert, but there is a gradual 
increase in precipitation through central Chile until it reaches a 
rainfall in south Chile not surpassed by any extra-tropical region. 
The strong permanent high pressure area formed over the Pacific 
at about 30^ dominates the climatic conditions of northern Chile, 
accounting for its northward flowing winds and consequently for 
the great aridity of the region. South of this high pressure area 
are the prevailing westerlies or better, northwesterlies, which cor- 
respond to the southwesterlies of the northern hemisphere, but 
are much stronger. In this belt are the terrific winds that sweep the 
mountain passes between Chile and Argentina. This belt, migrat- 
ing with the seasons, may occasionally make its influence felt as 
far north as the region of Coquimbo, where it produces winter 
rains. At Santiago, this migration is shown in a winter rainfall 
(3-4 in. in July, o in. in January, annual 14*4 in.). In certain 
years or series of years this migration does not take place or goes 
on beyond the normal and the result is either great droughts or 
heavy rains. South of the southern tip of Chile is a belt made up 
of numerous low pressure areas, with unusually high barometric 
gradients, which produce very strong winds averaging over 30 m. 
per hour, and reaching velocities three or even four times as high. 
These moving low pressure areas give a constant succession of 
storms for which the passage around the Horn has been renowned 
ever since its discovery, and farther northward give the lower 
part of Chile its westerly winds and immense rainfall. 

North Chile is quite the driest region of which there is any 
record. During a ai-year period Iquique had an average rainfall 
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of 1*5 mm. (06 inches) and Arica for a 19-year period had less 
than one-half as much. These averages do not represent normal 
conditions but show that North Chile is not entirely rainless. On 
the Andean slopes of this region, periodic summer rains fall as low 
as 8,000 ft. with occasion^ heavy snows. These may produce 
stream floods, which spread mud and gravel over the valley and 
give rise to tempora^^ salt lakes. Needless to say such rains are 
calamitous; nitrates are destroyed, the work of the saliteras 
paralyzed, and the homes of the people, because of the poor mud 
roofs, practically ruined. This absolute desert condition does not 
change until in the latitude (27®) of Caldera or Copiap6, where 
a mean rainfall of about 15 mm. prevails. The rainfall increases 
rapidly to the south, being 141 mm. (5 6 inches) at La Serena 
500 mm. at Valparaiso (33®). The increase southward is 
still fairly regular reaching 2,707 mm. (107 inches) at Valdivia 
(39® 50')- From here south, the rainfall is more or less uniform 
except for local modifications with the striking maximum of 5,379 
mm. (216 inches) for south Chile at Balua Felu (53®). 

The Chilean rains definitely come from the west. The western 
Andean slopes are wetter than the valley areas in all latitudes, and 
this is very noticeable even on the Andean slope of the northern 
desert region, where a rainfall map, however, shows all of Chile 
north of 31® with less than 10 inches. This dry area thrusts 
n finger down the central valley nearly as far south as Santiago. 
The 10 to 20 in. rainfall area, whose southern coastal limit is 
at Valparaiso, sends a strong arm down the valley nearly as far 
as Concepcidn, with a rain belt on either side of 20-40 in. and 
with a belt along the western slope of the Andes, overlooking 
the beautiful agricultural valley, of 40 to 80 inches. This belted 
arrangement is still more marked in the southern rainy section. 
The various islands and embayments show a rainfall of 80-200 in., 
the mountainous area directly to the east has a precipitation of 
over 200 in., while over in Argentina the rainfall gradually de- 
creases again to less than 20 inches. 

Irrigation is needed throughout the central valley, not only 
because of the low rainfall but more especially because the greater 
part occurs in the winter. This discrepancy becomes less marked 
from north to south. At La Serena over 98% of the rain comes 
in the six winter months and 82% in the three colder months. 
The percentages at Santiago for the same periods are respectively 
90 and 73; for Concepcion 83 and 61. Even at Magallanes 61% 
of the precipitation is during the six winter months. This sea- 
sonal distribution has given Chile an irrigated agriculture with 
an intensive rather than an extensive use of the land and with 
the climatic life of the Mediterranean. 

In general, for its latitude, the temperature is low. The* cold 
Humboldt Current, which strikes Chile at about 40® S., sends a 
branch northward along the entire coast, and keeps the tempera- 
tures down and very uniform. The average summer temperature, | 
even at Arica, docs not rise above 75® F. Similarly the mean at 
Iquique is only 66® F, and at Antofagasta 65® F, although 
southward the temperature is somewhat lower as at Valparaiso, 
where it is only 58® F. At the latter place, the mean monthly 
temperature varies from 63 5® F in summer to 52® F in winter, 
ind the thermometer seldom rises to 85® or falls below 38®. 
Santiago at an altitude of 1,740 feet has recorded extremes of 
96® F and 25® F, and on rare occasions snow falls in the city. 
At Valdivia in the southern end of the central valley, January 
is the warmest month with 61-5® F and July the coldest with 45® F. 
Due to the winter rainfall and the attendant cloudiness, the 
sensible winter temperature is much lower than the records 
indicate; and the general consensus of opinion is that, in spite of 
its excessive humidity, the climate of the inhabited parts of the 
country is conducive to health. 

Vegetation* — Chile’s isolation by desert and high mountain 
ranges has given it a number of distinct species of plants not 
found elsewhere. The indigenous flora of Chile, however, does 
not show the great variety that the wide range in latitude would 
seem to indicate. Although a goodfy part of the country may be 
classified as lying well within the tropes, yet because of the arid 
tastes in the north, no part of the Chilean vegetation is to be 
considered tropical. The north is absolute^^ barren along the 


coast from the extreme north to the region of the Loa, but in the 
oases and along the stream courses there thrives the Algarroba 
tree (Prosopis) with its tiny yellow flowers in the spring and its 
nutritious seedpods later, also the Chanar {Gourliea) one of the 
leguminaceae. One of the more striking is the Tamarugos 
(Prosopis tamarugo) which gives its name to that stretch of 
desert. The western slopes of the northern Andes produce certain 
nutritious grasses besides the tola brush and icku grass. Farther 
south the Cacti become common. In Coquimbo, from the sea to 
the Andes, the guiscaks form an effective covering but in addition 
a variety of vegetable forms thrive and afford some pasturage. 
In this section also arc to be found large numbers of bulbous 
plants with their showy colourful blooms. 

To some degree Central Chile presents a transitional flora 
between the north and the south, but it also has a number of dis- 
tinct s(iecies of its own. Among the most familiar of these are 
the Espino (Acacia) with its twisted limbs especially prized for 
the excellent charcoal made from its wood; the Colihuai (Colli- 
guaya) with its milky sap; and the thorny Trevu (Trevoa) one of 
the rhamnaccae. Mixed clumps of these give a safe asylum from 
grazing livestock to a host of tender flowering plants. The ever- 
green largely predominates here, and the dense dark foliage of the 
Peumo (Cryptocarya) is commonly conspicuous together with the 
Quillai (QuUlaja) another characteristic evergreen. The Coquito 
palm (Jubaca) was once very abundant but has been almost com- 
pletely destroyed by collectors of its sweetened sap. One of the 
most striking* trees is the Pinott, Chilean pine (Araucaria imbri- 
cata)y which often grows to a height of 100 ft., and is highly prized 
by the natives for its nuts, which are small but have a very 
attractive flavour. 

When the Spaniards first visited Chile, the southern forests 
exten^ded northward to the region of Santiago; from here on north 
was the semi-arid hush land. The good lands now have been 
cleared. The true forests of Chile may be said to be south of the 
Bio-Bio; rough estimates of the timbered areas vary from 40,- 
000.000 to 50,000.000 acres. South of Valdivia is a vast forested 
region of which little information is available. Among the domi- 
nant types of commercial woods are the various species of conifers 
(Podocarpus, Araucaria, Fitzroya, Libocedros); the laurels 
(Billota, Cryptocarpa, Persea) ; the magnolias (Drimys); and the 
beech-like group (Nothofagus) of many local kinds and names. 
Trees become smaller and more stunted to the south, until at the 
Straits of Magellan only shrubs prevail and the altitude of the 
tree line is below 2,000 feet. 

Fauna* — The animal life of Chile is limited to relatively few 
forms. Both the north arid region and the south humid region 
are unfavourable to the development of many species or numbers. 
The largest of the mammals, the pangi or puma (Pelts concolor), 
extends its range down to the Straits of Magellan. Of the three 
species of wildcats the Guina and the Colo are the most common; 
of the foxes, the Chilla (C. Azerae) is small and considered stupid, 
the Culpeo (C. Magellanicus) is much the larger of the two; and 
of the other smaller forms the coypu, or nutria, sometimes called 
the South American l>eaver, and the Chinchilla (Chinchilla 
naniger) are the most important because of their excellent furs. 
The last named with its much prized skins is fast disappearing. Of 
the ruminants, the Guanaco, one of the camels closely related to 
the llama, although a plains animal, is now found only in the moun- 
tainous areas. The deer are small and nearly extinct. The huemul 
(C, Chilensis), appears on the Chilean escutcheon, and the Pudu, 
a small animal with branching horns is found only in the south, 
especially on the island of Chilo6. The bird life is much more 
abundant. The hawks and owls seem especially numerous. Un- 
usually rich is the southern part of the country in wading and 
swimming birds, especially geese, ducks, swans, cormorants, 
ibises, bitterns, rails, red-beaks, curlew, snipe, plover and moor- 
hens. The smaller singing birds are found also in great numbers. 

(W. H. Hs.) 

Poimlation* — Quite commonly Chile is spoken of as a 'VMte 
man’s country.” This is true when compared with the plateau 
countries to the north, but the qualification is more a matter of 
class than of blood. There was abimdant opportunity for mi- 
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The 6AUCH0 (COWBOY), a famil- 
iar FIGURE IN THE AGRICULTURAL 
PROVINCES OF CENTRAL CHILE 


scegenation during the colonial period as the fierce Araucanian 
remained unconquered for three centuries and the conflict with 
him called for an endless succession of Spanish soldiers, who in 
turn left in their wake a large number of half breed children. 
From such unions came the foundation of the Chilean race. The 
mixture occurred so long ago that its results are now expressed 
in racial unity and common characteristics and are quite un- 
noticed in the country itself. 

The Chilean population is definitely divided into two classes, 
those who do, and those who do 
not possess material and cultural 
wealth. To some degree the dis- 
tinction is the result of racial 
admixture but more definitely it 
arises from differences in inherit- 
ance, in opportunity and in out- 
look. Nominally independent and 
working for wages the roto, or 
agricultural labourer, lacks vision 
or initiative. The patron, or land- 
lord, who profits from his labours 
may, as landed proprietor, be a 
gentleman of culture, and of suf- 
ficient wealth to supply his own 
requirements and to educate his 
children abroad. He rarely seems 
to care how wretched his in- 
guilinos (tenants) may be, al- 
though nearly always ready to 
help in times of special adversity. 

In the south are the Araucanian Indians who proved such 
valiant and unconquerable foes during both the Inca and Spanish 
regimes. Their definite overthrow as an independent people tame 
only in 1882 when seasoned troops from the battle fields of the 
north pushed through the frontera and put an end to their re- 
sistance. The Araucanian strain in Chilean blood is considerable 
although not as noticea)}le as the blood of other tribes for it has 
not resulted in deterioration. Pride in the Araucanian heritage is 
reflected even in the national anthem. About 80% of the Inciians 
(105,000 in 1920) live in the provinces of Malleco and Cautin. 
Beyond lies Valdivia and Llanquihue. It is in this region that 
German colonists of the mid-century encountered extraordinary 
hardships. But they introduced much-needed handicrafts, iron 
and wood working, tanning, shoe making and tlie like, and soon 
drew large numbers of Chileans to their settlements. The Ger- 
manization of south Chile has not been a matter of sheer numbers 
but is due to a far reaching cultural influence that if more wide- 
spread might prove a great blessing. In the extreme south one 
still encounters some remnants of the Fuegians, an indigenous 
people of extremely low culture. 

In other parts of the country a plentiful sprinkling of English, 
Irish and Scottish names denotes an infusion of North European 
blood that is still going on, while recently arrived Spaniards, 
Italians and Slavs bespeak a continued connection with South 
Europe. Chile has never attracted a large immigration. Only 
2,851 naturalization papers were granted from 1890 to 1926, 
although this low average — ^about 77 per year— does not represent 
the total number of new comers. Of those nationalized the Ger- 
mans were first, with 722, the Spaniards second, with 382, and the 
Peruvians third, with 365. 

In the north the “Changes” may represent survivors of an 
earlier native stock. The nitrate plants have attracted some 
immigrants from Bolivia, who are not regarded, however, as 
particularly welcome or efficient labourers. Chile is now making 
an effort to bring back to its soil those expatriated citizens, esti- 
mated, but probably inaccurately, to number 120,000, who are 
largely located in southern Argentina. They are offered free lands 
and other inducements to settle in the newly created territory of 
Aysen. The slow increase in population is a cause for concern to 
the authorities. The surplus of births over deaths in 1921 was 
23,598 and for 1925, 47,438. For the latter year the illegitimate 
births were reported as 360 out of each 1,000 bom. 


Provinces* and Population 


(Census of 1920 and official estimate as of Jan. i, 1926) 


Prbvinces 

Area in 
sq. kilo- 
metres 

Population 

Popula- 
tion per 
square 
kilo- 
metre 

Census of 
1920 

Esti- 

mated 

1-1-26 

Tacna .... 

24,000 

38,912 

42,817 

1*8 

Tarapaci .... 

42,441 

100,553 

96,968 

2-3 

Antofagasta 

120,963 

172,330 

194,981 

1*6 

Atacama .... 

79.531 

48,413 

42,422 

0-5 

Coquimbo 

36,509 

160,256 

154,373 

4*2 

Aconcagua 

14,000 

116,914 

112,538 

8-0 

Valparaiso 

4,598 

320,398 

335,493 

73-0 

Santiago .... 

15,260 

685,358 

750,374 

49*2 

O’Higgins 

5,617 

118,591 

128,241 

22-8 

Colchagua 

9,973 

166,342 

169,094 

17*0 

Curic6 .... 

7 , 88 s 

108,148 

io8,S7i 

13*7 

Talca .... 

10,006 

133.957 

134,712 

13-5 

MaOle .... 

7,281 

113.231 

114,373 

15-7 

Linares .... 

10,279 

119,284 

123,02s 

12*0 

Nuble .... 

9.059 

170,425 

172,00s 

19*0 

Concepci6n 

8,579 

246,670 

257,980 

30*1 

Arauco .... 

5,668 

60.233 

59,702 

10-5 

Bio-Bio .... 

13,863 

107,072 

110,622 

8-0 

Malleco .... 

8,555 

121,429 

125,885 

14-7 

CauUn .... 

16,524 

193,628 

214,331 

13-0 

Valdivia .... 

23,28s 

175. 141 

196,991 

»-5 

Llanquihue 

90,066 

137,206 

149,557 

1-7 

Chilo6 .... 

18,074 

110,348 

118,697 

6-6 

T. Magallanes 

168,800 

28,960 

33,422 

0*2 

Wliole Republic 

750,816 

3 , 753.799 

3 , 947,374 

5*2 


♦Early in 1928 the province of Valparaiso was combined with 
Aconcagua and Llanquihue with Chilo6, while the territory included 
in O Higgins, Curico, Linares, Arauco, and Malleco was divided among 
neighbouring provinces, thus reducing the total number to sixteen. 
At thia time the new territory of Aysen was created from the lower 
part of Llanquihue and upp>er Magallanes. 

Goyernment. — ^After experimenting for more than 30 years 
with a pseudo-parliamentary government, Chile in 1925 reverted 
to the “presidential” type. The constitution adopted in that year 
provides for direct elections, for suffrage and citizenship without 
class distinction, for the separation of Church and State, and for 
an independent president. It is evident from recent events that 
its success will depend more on direct action by this official than 
on strict constitutional procedure. 

Technically Chile is a unitary republic with responsibility cen- 
tralized in the president. He is elected for six years and is not re- 
eligible. Colonel Carlos Ib&nez was unopposed when elected as 
president of the republic in May, 1927, after having served 
as acting vice-president for a few months and after having for 
some time before that virtually directed government policy. A 
series of defalcations in the revenue districts, the growing deficits 
in the State railways and the increasing costs of the civil service 
gave point to his policy of retrenchment, reform, and increased 
productivity and led to a general acquiescence in the more 
arbitrary features of his rule. 

The validity of a president’s election is finally determined by a 
special tribunal made up of former presiding officers of the senate 
and chamber of deputies and members of the supreme and appel- 
late courts. The president selects the members of the supreme 
court from a list of five proposed by the court itself, designates 
members of the courts of appeals, of which there are eight, from 
lists submitted by the supreme court, and appoints judges of first 
instance from lists submitted by the court of appeals in the juris- 
diction concerned. He cannot remove judges but he is empowered 
to transfer them, when necessary, within the jurisdictions to winch 
they belong. Judges are remov^le by a two-thirds vote of the 
supreme court. 

The president names the intendentes of the provinces, the gov- 
ernors of departments, and alcaldes in munigipiffitles or comioigies 
of more than 10,000 inhabitants. He also has the power to remove 
these officials and indirectly controls their subordinates. A new 
code is under consideration, which is designed to decentnd^ 
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system still further and to give greater power in local affairs to 
the intendentes and governors. TTic taxpayers arc empjowered to 
name communal committees {juntas de vecinos), non«-p>olitical in 
character, who advise in local administrative and economic mat- 
ters. 

Congress consists of a senate and chamber of deputies. The 
former is composed of 45 members, five from each of the nine 
groups of provinces into which the republic is divided. Each 
.senator holds office for eight years, and half the seats are renew- 
able at the end of four years. The chamber of deputies numbers 
132 members, one for each 30,000 inhabitants or major fraction. 
Electors are registered citizens over 21 years who are able to read 
and write. The ordinary session of congress lasts from May 21 to 
Sept. 18. It passes on the budget but the president may increase or 
decrease items within the limits therein prescribed, but congress 
may by a two-thirds vote pass a bill over his veto. Members of 
the cabinet are ineligible for seats in congress, but may speak 
in its sessions. They are subject to impeachment by congress and 
to removal from office for cause. 

Credit and Finance. — Chile’s financial record has in general 
been creditable. The relatively large expenditures have been main- 
tained by the nitrate revenues and the recent decrease of income 
from that source^ was little short of disastrous. Moreover for 
30 years past the government has struggled with the problem of 
stabilizing its currency. The disturbances of 1924 and 1925 made 
further delay impossible. Acting upon advice of the Kemmerer 
commission {see below, History) the government adopted legis- 
lation which established the paper peso at a gold valuation of 6 d. 
(in place of the fanciful 18 d.), established a Banco Central de 
Chile with the exclusive right to issue paper money and with the 
power to regulate general credit, and placed the general banking 
interests under the supervision of a Superintendent and central 
commission. This central bank received from the government the 
conversion fund of 409 million pesos that it had been accumulating 
for 30 years and with the aid of this sum established its own 
credit, replaced a large portion of the outworn paper money, and 
met the ffifficulties caused by the business and political slump of 
1926. The bank follows the Federal Reserve system of the United 
States and in its two years of operation has reduced by a third 
the discount rate for banks and for the public, has acted as fiscal 
agent for the government and as a general clearing house, and has 
kept within narrow range the fluctuations in exchange, besides 
showing a substantial profit. 

The government has definitely bettered its own fiscal affairs. 
At the end of 1926 it faced a prospective deficit of 161,500,000 
pesos. By cutting salaries and pensions, and reorganizing the 
system of internal revenues, in which extensive defalcations 
were discovered, and of the customs; by rigorously applying the 
tax laws and adhering to a fixed budget, the situation was greatly 
improved and with some recovery in general business and a foreign 
loan the year 1927 ended with a slight balance. The income for 
1928 was estimated at 959,119,617 pesos. 

The treasury-general in the Ministry of Finance now controls 
all receipts and expenditures throughout the country. A new 
officer, ^e controller general, audits all accounts. A new depart- 
ment of the ministry maintains close relations with the producers 
of nitrate and with mining. This is in keeping wRh the new policy 
to encourage bi^iness by tar^, by shifting the burden of tax- 
atkm and by undertakiag public works. In accord with the last 
named tnUcy^ the g ov er nme n t proposes for the next six years an 
cntx|c»^iaiy bndgat^^^^^ be raised by loans 

and UtfbwayS) p(^ and^irrigation 
boSdings. In addition 
of industrial 

impulse 

!^>thieeio^ 

s nddad the laws of 
aq^rea ein ied i oem*- 
andjile cities. WUhin 



provements in the existing system, especially in the direction of 
practical training. The State has accomplished something in the 
matter of technical and commercial training and during recent 
years the Catholic University at Santiago and the Laical Univer- 
sity of Concepcidn have substantially broadened higher instruc- 
tion. Since 1920 the demands for reform have occasionally ex- 
pressed themselves in extended student strikes, which likewise re- 
flected the prevailing unrest. In response to this agitation, which 
was supported by a few substantial leaders and by an increasing 
number of educators who had been trained abroad, a commission 
was appointed in 1925 to draft a comprehensive programme. This 
plan, somewhat simplified in the ministry, was issued by decree in 
May, 1927. It aims to decentralize the administration of primary 
schools by placing moire responsibility on the provinces, to sepa- 
rate the administration of secondary schools from that of the uni- 
versity, and to give the latter more freedom; and at the same 
time to integrate the system through councillors from its five 
(originally eight) branches, who represent the president, the ad- 
ministration and teachers, and related activities. The minister of 
education is to superintend the entire system. Originally it was 
planned to have this function performed by a separate, non- 
political appointee. The departments of the ministry are as fol- 
lows: (i) the sub-secretaryship; (2) primary education; (3) sec- 
ondary, humanistic and technical education; (4) university educa- 
tion; (5) artistic education and extension work. The councillors 
of these divisions exercise legislative and regulatory powers, while 
the directors of each, who confer with the minister, execute de- 
tails and select personnel. 

In 1920, out of a total population of 3.753,799, 50 3% were re- 
ported as able to read. This may be a liberal estimate, but it is 
about four times larger than in 1854. In 1924 67*2% of the esti- 
mated scholastic population (6 to 14 years) of 888,683 were re- 
ceiving instruction. This marked an increase of about 13% .since 
1918. Under State auspices, 510,145 were receiving instruction 
distributed as follows: 449,697 in primary schools, 55,760 in sec- 
ondary schools, and 4.688 in higher institutions. Marked increases 
in all grades of instruction, public and private, characterize the 
past few years, except in normal and special schools. The new 
magnificently equipped Institute Santa Maria of Valparaiso, a 
private college of engineering, made possible by a legacy from the 
late Federico Santa Maria, is a hopeful sign of awakened interest 
in Chile’s educational needs. So is the recently completed na- 
tional library, which reports a commendable list of general activi- 
ties, in addition to the collections maintained for consultation, 
and the Club de Senoras of Santiago, which stimulates a healthy 
activity among women of the upper class. There were reported 
in 1924 627 periodicals of various types, of which loi were of 
daily issue. Among these were an encouraging number devoted 
to professional and scientific interests and to social and labour 
propaganda. 

Social Conditions.^ — ^Labour organizations before the 20th 
century were of the beneficiary type. The pioneer was the Typo- 
graphical Union organized in 
1853 and unions of this type, rep- 
resenting commercial and bank 
employees numbered 240 in 1900; 
in 1925, 600 with 90,000 mem- 
bers. After 1900, the workmen 
began to group themselves more 
definitely for defence and in 1909 
organized the ^'Labour Federation 
of Chile^ with provincial, de- 
partmental and federal councils, 
which took definite part in strikes 
in the coal region and in the nitrate fields. Its programme em- 
biaced mutual aid, propaganda against alcohol and in behalf of 
adocatkm and an ei^t hour law, for arbitration of disputes, and 
for amicable relations with the public authorities. At its annual 
nleatliig in igty moasures were taken to include in its member- 
aQ daMet of labouren without distinction of sex. The Fed- 
oMRiaa jo 1919 adopted a programme that was frankly Com- 
luilltt. In sgii it adhored to the Third International and 
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reorganized on the basis of six industrial councils (foods, manu- 
factures, transportation, construction, public service, mines). 
Much of its programme was embodied in the social legislation of 
1924-26. 

Among other organizations represented in the country is the 
I.W.W. (Industrial Workers of the World, q,v.) especially strong 
among port labourers, the various unions of trainmen, a federa- 
tion of printers, and a Catholic Federation of Labourers. These 
organizations, with exception of the first, are usually dubbed 
''yellow’’ by their more radical fellows, because of a tendency to 
cooperate with the government, while those that simply empha- 
size beneficiary measures are dubbed "white.” Since 1920 all 
types of these unions have abandoned the policy of abstention 
from politics. In 1926 the anti-capitalist grbups formed the Union 
Social RepubUcana de los Asalariados de Chile (U.S.R.A.Ch.) 
with the purpose to work for the "spiritual, social, political, and 
economic emancipation” of the employed class and for the or- 
ganization of "a new society, based on jukice, cooperation, and 
solidarity.” This organization displayed increasing activity in 
political affairs until curbed by measures of the present president. 

Up to 1924 employees were protected by general principles of 
law under the Code of 1857 and the commercial Code of 1867. 
Occasionally some organization was given definite juridical status. 
The I.W.W. lost this through resort to violence. About 1922 the 
Radical Party, representing the middle classes, began to favour 
legislation to put relations between capital and labour on a legal 
basis. The result was the law of Sept. 8, 1924, which created a 
series of general unions on a syndicalist base — the Union de Em- 
pleados de Chile (U.E.Ch.). This followed the tendency toward 
collective action shown during the preceding 15 years in the capi- 
tal and the chief industrial centres. Its social tendencies appear 
in the formation of a Credit Bank, of a Cooperative Association, 
and of a Mutual Building Association. Its programme, since 
elaborated, is that labourers should work for their own emancipa- 
tion, which means a living wage, an eight hour day, equal pay 
for men and women, and the nationalization of industry. 

The primary and secondary teachers each have their separate 
professional organizations, and the former has occasionally shown 
a tendency to ally itself with elements opposed to the existing 
regime. The members of the medical profession, the engineers, 
and the architects have societies that occasionally assume a syn- 
dicalist attitude, although the Medical Society of Chile is strictly 
scientific and proiessional in its attitude. In 1921 the employers 
formed the Associacidn del Trabajo de Chile, for which they im- 
mediately obtained government recognition. Their object is to 
co-ordinate and give solidarity to all measures "in questions which 
relate to labour or affect the natural evolution of industry, agri- 
culture, and commerce.” Both individuals and corporations may 
belong to this association. 

Since igoo there has been a growing interest in the labouring 
classes. A few leaders have directed their efforts to amelioration 
rather than prevention of sf^ecific evils, as is shown in "League 
against Alcoholism” and various agencies to care for destitute 
children. Of similar character were government measurc.s against 
disease — measures which though largely unobserved dale back 
to 1892. In 1906 the government passed a law for working class 
housing, which marks the first intervention by the government in 
a strictly social question. Later laws in favour of rest on Sunday 
(1907), the creation of the Ofiice of Labour Statistics (1907), of 
laws for National Savings Banks (1912), for the care of aban- 
doned infants (191:1), for the regulation of conditions of labour 
including the labour of women and children, and providing for 
insurance against accidents (1912-16), on the railroads and in the 
nitrate establishments, and the law for obligatory primary educa- 
tion (1920), and for a fiscal pawnshop and for regulating mari- 
time and other tasks, all point in the same direction. These cul- 
minated in the Decree Law of Sept. 8, 1924 which initiated a 
veritable era of social legislation. This regulated labour contracts, 
the day’s work, salaries, hygienic conditions, conditions for women 
and children, security, arbitration, syndical organization, and 
methods of cooperation. Later laws created a special ministry 
for carrying out the.se enactments, which, however, has not always 


been accozded a separate cabinet position. Much of this legislation 
has provoked bitter criticism, as being ill-advised and not adapted 
to those for whom it was intended nor to prevailing conditions in 
business. 

The government also undertook an extensive programme for 
sanitary betterment. The inroads of alcoholism, of tuberculosis, 
and of venereal diseases; the extremely high death rate among 
infants, the lack of and poor quality of water supply and of sewer- 
age systems gave Chile a death rate of about 40 per 1,000 that 
was hardly surpassed anywhere. Dr. J. D. Long of the United 
States Health Service in 1925 revised and put in force a sanitary 
code that put Chile far ahead of its neighbors. Among conspicu- 
ous features of his campaign was a widespread attempt to stamp 
out the pest of flies, to prevent commercialized prostitution, and 
to purify the water supply of the larger cities and give them bet- 
ter markets, a supply of pure milk and improved drainage. With 
the assistance of a group of local helpers much was done to im- 
prove conditions, despite the ever present financial shortage. This 
betterment has shown itself in a lowered death rate and in a 
marked appreciation of the dangers that menace the country 
through inadequate sanitation. As in the case of labour legisla- 
tion, however, much of this legislation has proved too advanced 
for the people. (I. J. C.) 

Mining. — ^In few countries are the activities of the people so 
restricted to certain regions as in Chile. Of these divisions none 
has its characteristics more sharply defined than the northern 
desert area with its unusual mineral riches, especially nitrates, 
which came into the possession of Chile as a result of the "War 
of the Pacific” (1879^3). 

The nitrate beds lie between 19® and 26® S. and are found 
on the upland or "pampa” lying behind the coastal range at 
altitudes varying from 4.000 to 9,000 ft., but practically all the 
oficinas or nitrate works are below 7,500 feet. The workable beds, 
with a concentration of from 12 to 40% sodium nitrate, are 
non-continuous and vary in thickness from about 8 in. to 14 feet. 
The ordinary workings are by the open pit method and use only 
the richest caliche, or ore, so that unit areas (M-oduce variable 
amounts. 

Of caliche mined only 55 to 75% of the sodium nitrate is 
recovered. A new method — the so-called "Guggenheim process” — 
promises a more complete recovery of nitrate, together with a 
considerable reduction of costs. The latter is effected by mining 
both high and low grade ores on a large scale and by reducing 
the product at a lower temperature. Running tests have shown a 
94% recovery in caliche of 10% grade. 

The origin of these immense deposits is more or less conjec- 
tural. The theories roughly fall into two groups, the organic and 
the inorganic. The origin through organic means are (i) from sea 
weed, (2) from guano and (3) from fixation of atmospheric 
nitrogen by bacteria. However, none of these theories is taken 
very seriously at the present time. The inorganic origin has been 
attributed to (i) the electric fixation of atmospheric nitrogen, 
and (2 ) to the concentration of the nitrates coming directly from 
tuffs and lava flows. The latter postulates, probably the more 
scientific, present fewer difficulties. Of this group, two theories 
stand out most prominently. The one (J. T. Singewald, Jr., and 
B. L. Miller: "The Genesis of the Chilean Nitrate I^posits.” 
Econ, Geoi, XII., 19x7) "is that the nitrate deposits have resulted 
from the accumulation, by means of evaporation of the minute 
nitrate content of the underground waters of the region. In other 
words, they represent a sort of efflorescence of soluble salts out of 
the ground water.” The other (W. L. Whitehead: "The Chilean 
Nitrate Deposits,” Econ. CeoL, IX., 1920) and later suggestion 
is that the source of the salts is from the Mesozdc rocks of the 
region which in extent correspond remarkably with the nitrate 
fidds. Ammonium salts were probably sufficiently common in 
the volcanic rocks of the region to account for the present deposits. 
The process of reconcentration, through oxidation with aUmline 
earth, has been going on since early JHiocene time. Under desert 
conditions the salts derived from sources on steep slopes and hill- 
tops were carried down by dews, fogs, or infrequent rains to be 
deposited during evaporation in the gravels below. Here in pmods 
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of high humidity, sodhrni nitrate, a deliquescent substance, was 
separated from the accompanying sodium diloride and sc^um 
sulphate, to be precipitate during dry weather lower in the 
gravel. 

The im{mrtance of these deposits to Chile can be gauged with 
little certainty. It has been estimated that between 1880 and 19x0 
Chile derived from the export tax on nitrate alone an average 
annual income of $10,000,000 gold and since then one of twice 
that amount. For many years this nitrate trade has constituted 
more than half the total value of her exports, and the tax thereon 
of $10.60 U.S. gold per ton collected by the government has con- 
stituted not only the largest item of its revenue, but also for 
many years has exceeded all other revenues combined. The 
prosperity of the whole country and the financial condition of the 
national treasury are to a very large measure determined by the 
condition of the nitrate industry. The nitrate fields, which in 
ordinary times give employment to over 40,000 workmen, offer 
one of the chief markets for Chilean produce. The annual output 
is upward of 2,000,000 tons valued at nearly $100,000,000 U.S. 
gold. The effect of this easily acquired wealth, especially during 
the earlier years of the industry, is believed by many to have been 
actually harmful to Chile's sound development. The tendency to 
use this money for other than wealth producing investments has 
hindered the development of agriculture. Both capital and labour 
have naturally sought the more remunerative rewards of the 
nitrate regions. Since the World War, however, Chilean producers 
have been experiencing the reaction from the boom days of that 
I>eriod and have encountered keen competition from the manu- 
facturers of synthetic nitrates. Some slight improvement in 
production after 1922 was followed by another decline that cul- 
minated in the disastrous year of 1926. Since then there has been 
a slight recovery, but Chile has failed to profit greatly from the 
increase in the general consumption of nitrate. In 1926 the 
country produced only about 25% of the world’s nitrogen require- 
ments, as contrasted with 64% in 1910, although from its nitrate 
reserves it could supply the world for several centuries. With 
free competition in selling, with a reduction in the export tax, 
and with the advantages offered by the '‘Guggenheim Process” in 
the working of low grade deposits, Chile, it is confidently believed, 
can compete with synthetic nitrate for many years to come. 

In addition to nitrate, Chile is also rich in low grade copper 
deposits. Some of the richer ores were worked by the Spaniards 
as early as 1601 and by the Indians long before. In the latter half 
of the nineteenth century, Chile was a leading copper centre of 
the world, in 1876 producing 38% of the total supply. With the 
development of the copper deposits in the United States, Chilean 
production fell off to only 4% of the world total in 1906. Its 
rise in more recent years has been rapid and it now holds third 
rank with abundant prospects that it will at least retain this 
position. About 90% of Chilean copper is produced by two large 
American companies, operating at three centres: one in the north 
at Chuquicamata, another near Rancagua at El Teniente, and the 
third at Potrerillos near Chanaral. The Chuquicamata is one of 
the large scale mining operations in the world, working a low 
two per cent grade ore at an expense of seven or eight cents per 
l>ound. The copper reserve, the largest known, is conservatively 
estimated at 134 billion pounds. Although Chile’s high grade iron 
rwerves are estimated at over 900,000,000 tons, production of 
pig iron is ahnost nil due in large part to a lack of coking coal. 
Only one of the deposits, that at Crux Grande, in the province of 
Coquimbo is being exploited and shipped to the United States 
under the control of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation. The mining 
and loading on steamers of this ore, on an unusually large scale, 
is conside^ a model of efficiency. Because of high ^ade and 
cheapness in its hamffing, these ores enter into competition with 
the great deposits in the United States. 

'Hie coals of Chile are noted for thdr quantity rathw than 
their quality. They occur on flic coast south of Concepcion and 
are of TertlaTy age. They vafy conriderabb^ in quantity, improv- 
ing with depth. The product has been described as second class 
steamer coal, on the average 25% inferior to the Welsh product 
There are four principal coaT fields In the vicinity of the Bio-Bio, 


of which the most important, Coronel and Lota, are worked under 
the sea by means of inclined drifts (chifiones) on the long wail 
system. In addition there is a small lignite deposit near Ma- 
gallanes mined only for local use. Four-fifths of all the coal mined 
is used by the State railways and production in recent years, some- 
what over a million tons annually, has been adversely affected by 
the increasing use of petroleum. 

Agricttlture.— The agriculture of Chile is confined almost 
vdiolly to the central valley. The available productive land is 
extremely limited, the amount devoted to cereals and other food 
crops being estimated at not more than four per cent of the total 
area of the country; orchards, vines, planted woodlands, grasses, 
and alfalfa (lucerne) occupy a somewhat smaller area; and the 
natural pasturage occupies a smaller area still. This 10 or 12% 
of the area, together with the 20 to 22% in natural forests and 
woodland, mostly in southern Chile, makes up the productive 
land— about ^ of the total area of the country. The leading crops 
with their average acreage for 1921-1925 were wheat, 1,457,000 
ac.; barley, 148,000 ac.; oats, 95,000 ac.; com, 62,000 ac.; fiax, 
675 ac.; making a total of only slightly more than one per cent of 
the total area. Even with the acreage (about 275,000 ac.) devoted 
to grapes and orchards, these crops make up less than two per 
cent of the total. 

By far the major part of the crop land is made possible only 
by irrigation, which was practised in limited areas of northern 
Chile, even during prehistoric times. The chief areas now under 
irrigation lie along the river terraces within the Cordillera, upon 
the piedmont to the west, or within the central valley. The avail- 
able streams from the Loa to the Bio-bio are the chief sources of 
water. Some of the irrigation projects are of long standing and on 
a large scale, and carry water in canals over 100 m., besides 
furnishing extensive electric power. Many of the undertakings are 
privately owned, others belong to associations, and in recent years 
some very large projects have been financed by the government. 
The area served by the three largest canals aggregates 300,000 
acres. 

Although agriculture in the central valley lays the foundation 
for the social and political structure of the country and affords 
a large share of the products for local consumption, it has little 
influence on trade balances. Socially the bulk of the people are 
organized around the large feudal estates and suffer little change 
in condition whether crops are good or bad. The owner may be 
more or less affluent from year to year, but this adds little to his 
comforts or discomforts, and he always remains on the social 
and political register of the country. In the northern valleys 
maize is the chief food crop and besides there is a great variety 
of sub-tropical fruits. The best developed type of feudal estate 
may include some 250 ac. of irrigated fields and 2,000 ac. or more 
of hillside land, which offers excellent range for live stock during 

the rainy season. These proprie- 
dades agricolas are mixed farms 
producing a large variety of 
grains and fruits, and alfalfa, 
some horses and a larger number 
of cattle and sheep, but never 
many hogs. The growing of live 
stock on irrigated land, however, 
is not profitable. As a result 
Chile has less than half the cattle 
of Cuba and must depend upon 
Argentina for part of its meat 
supply. This source, owing to 
recent tariff changes, is being still further restricted. The rela- 
tively large number of sheep is accoimted for by the big develop- 
ment in Magallanes where more than one-half of the sheep of the 
country arc found. The central valley, so similar \o that of Cali- 
fornia, favours the growing of fruits, but lacks a good market. A 
number of attempts have been made to develop one in the United 
States but shipments there, with a few exceptions, have not been 
successful. The chief gain of the Chilean farmer has come from 
Us vineyards. The wine of the country is vridcly known through- 
out South America. The grape acreage ranks next to wheat and 
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is larger than that devoted to any other cereal, or to beans or 
alfalfa. Whether this is the cause or not, Chile is considered as 
more afflicted by alcoholism than any other South American 
country. 

Although south Chile is the great forest section of the country, 
yet because of transportation problems relatively little of the 
output enters into its internal or external commerce. On the 
whole it has been found more economical to import timber 
products from the United States. Chilean forests were once very 
much more extensive than now but have been destroyed as an 
incumbrance, even in late years. Of the forested area, estimated 
at about 35,000,000 ac., at least two-thirds of it must be dis- 
counted because of the character of the woods or the type of 
country in which it is found. Only the province of Cautin can lay 
claim to hrst class forests. 

Manufacturing. — ^Like other South American countries, Chile 
has not yet reached the industrial stage, although the Government 
has done much to stimulate local activity. Most of the manu- 
facturing establishments are little more than workshops, for in 
the 3,196 factories listed in 1923, there were employed only 
82,118 people — ^an average of 25 or 26 each. By far the most 
numerous group of factories and the one employing the greatest 
number of workmen was engaged in the preparation of foods. 
About one-third of these factories, with nearly one-half the people 
employed, are in the province of Santiago. Great strides have been 
made in the preparation of leather and in the use of ui>-to-date 
machinery for the manufacture of shoes, so that Chile is now 
largely supplied from the local output. The high tariffs of recent 
years have also done much to stimulate local production, espe- 
cially of textiles. Much may be expected from the development of 
electrical power. 

Commerce. — ^Although Chile ranks seventh in size among 
South American republics, it stands third in the value of its foreign 
commerce, being exceeded by Brazil and Argentina only. Its per 
capita trade, about $100, is equal to that of Argentina and double 
that of Brazil, although only one-tenth the total of the latter. This 
is a striking result, for fully one-half of the population is made 
up of agricultural rotos, who are modest consumers. 

By 1850 England, France and Germany had largely crowded 
Spain out of Chilean trade, and Valparaiso had become the leading 
port of the west coast. Lines of communication were developed 
with California and Australia, and the trade of Chile became a 
vital factor in its development. Gradually copper and silver 
became more important as exports. The nitrate deposits were 
opened up, but this trade was of slow growth until after the 
“War of the Pacific.” In 1880 nitrate accounted for 30% of the 
Chilean exports, and in five years this increased to 60%. From 
then on up to the World War, the exportation of nitrate grew 
rapidly and made Chile rich. The years just preceding the war 
were banner years, due largely to the cumulative effect of mount- 
ing revenues, to which seemingly there was to be no end. This 
naturally encouraged a lavish expenditure of money. 

The outbreak of the war and the blocking of the trade channels 
brought on a national crisis of unusual severity. Then as the war 
progressed unprecedented demands for nitrate and copper in the 
United States, together with the opening of the Panama canal 
(1914), brought to Chile a prosperity never before equalled. In 
three years the trade more than doubled and the export figure 
reached the high mark of $278,000,000. With the close of the 
war, the market collapsed and the exports fell to the pre-war 
figure. Then with the short post-war boom the export trade 
reached the new height of $284,000,000 for 1920. But hard times 
followed, the country passed through one financial crisis after 
another, the government changed hands, and in 1927 the people 
submitted, in an earnest hope for a return to former prosperity, 
to the control of an army dictator. The abandonment in April, 
1927, of price-fixing by the Association of Nitrate Producers has 
brought about some renewal of activity in that trade. 

The situation with respect to nitrate is unique. Although 
agricultural activities are vitally important to the bulk of the 
population, the economic position of Chile in world markets 
depends upon its mineral resources, which account for the major 


part of ita exports, and indirectly furnish the funds ior most of the 
imports. The prosperity of the people, therefore, depends on an 
export trade, in wffleh they take little part and over which they 
have little control. The dominance of the mineral products (more 
than 90% of the total) in export trade in 1921-23 is shown when 
nitrate accounts for 58% of the total, copper 21%, borax 3%, 
and other minor items of two per cent or less make up the rest. 

The fluctuations of copper, the second largest item of export, 
have relatively little influence on the general prosperity of the 
country, as that commodity pays a local impost rather than a 
direct export tax. Practically all the export of iron, about 1,000,- 
000 tons, comes from the Tofo mines, under the control of the 
Bethlehem-Chile Iron Mines Company. 

After various minerals, mutton and wool rank first as exports. 
Their combined value in the total trade is exceeded only by 
nitrate and copper. Fully four-fifths of the sheep output comes 
from the hinterland of Magallanes and hence figures slightly 
in the trade of Central Chile. Of the other exports, wheat and 
flour fluctuate greatly from year to year, but average about 4% 
of the total export. The margin above the home demand comes 
only with a crop that is above normal. In certain years there is 
a slight exportation of barley, oats, peas, lentils, fruits, nuts and 
the like. The analysis of the trade clearly shows that a nation 
depending on minerals for 90% of its exports is one whose pros- 
perity is not built on a firm foundation. 

The import trade is largely made up of manufactured goods 
and may be grouped into three dominant classes: (i) iron and 
steel products, about 30%; (2) textiles, 25%; and (3) a host of 
miscellaneous products. In the import trade, nearly one-half 
(48% for 1922-24) of all products come from two countries, 
the United States and Great Britain. As with almost all South 
American countries, there h little interchange with neighbouring 
countries. One of the strong features of the trade has been its 
regular balance in favour of Chile, but on the whole the outlook 
is not particularly alluring. The remedy seems to lie in the estab- 
lishing of a new class of small farm holdings under the control 
of enlightened rotos. With such a change in social order, there 
may arise a new industrial and commercial Chile. 

Transports— Railway construction started in the north under 
private auspices in 1850. The government road from Valparaiso 
to Santiago was first opened in 1863 and thereafter gradually 
extended southward to Puerto Montt. Chile’s narrow width called 
for a strategic longitudinal “system” and the barren character 
of the country to the northward seemed to place the burden of 
construction on the government. In 1910 it definitely undertook 
the building of a line in that direction and the completion of the 
railroad to connect Arica with La Paz. 

In spite of this activity, by which 61%, or 3,772 m. out of a 
total of 6,209, are State owned, the major portion of the northern 
railways are operated under private ownership or lease, and serve 
the mineral interests of that region. The Chilean railways are 
government owned primarily for strategic reasons. In accordance 
with the treaty with Bolivia, measures were under way in 1928 to 
tom over to the latter country that portion of the railway within 
its limits. 

Those roads that are under private control are on the whole 
efficiently administered. The State owned roads, which up to 1926 
uniformly showed a deficit and thereby contributed to the finan- 
cial crisis of that year, have been criticised for faulty location, 
poor equipment, and high operating costs. Political pressure will 
account for many of these defects, which the present administra- 
tion earnestly seeks to rectify, and to improve equipment on the 
lines already electrified between Valparaiso and the capital and 
to Los Andes and the Chilean portion of the Transandine, and to 
eliminate “graft,” favouritism and unnecessary employees. Among 
the proposals for extraordinary expenditures during the next five 
years is one for 183,000,000 pesos W railroads. 

Little was done for highways before the law of 1920, which 
embodies some of the best foreign stipulations. In 1923, 21,959 m. 
of public road were reported, of which some 3,030 m. were fit 
for automobiles. Such roads, of course, were near the large cities. 
Among other extraordinary expenditures the government suggests 
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some 150,000,000 pesos for roads. 

The telegraph dates from 1851 and this enterprise, like the rail- 
road and steamship service, owed its inception to William Wheel- 
wright. For some time the telegraph was united with the postal 
service, then administered separately for about 40 years, and 
later amalgamated in 1920. It was disorganized during the revolt 
of 1891 and by the earthquakes of 1906 and of recent years. 
16,183 m. of telegraph line were reported for 1924, of which 
5,976 were under private control. A series of wireless stations 
from Arica to Magallanes (Punta Arenas) is in operation or under 
construction. In the same year 979 post offices handled 117,495,- 
832 pieces of mail. 

The sea still constitutes Chile’s best highway. Much, therefore, 
has been done since 1910 in constructing docks, erecting break- 
waters, and in other ways making ports more serviceable, and in 
directing roads and railways thither. Continuation work of this 
sort and new undertakings call for an extraordinary expenditure 
of 287,572,000 pesos during the next five years. A new depart- 
ment of harbour works has been added to the Naval Ministry. 
Subsidies have been provided for national vessels using the Pan- 
ama canal and the Straits of Magellan and other measures adopted 
tc^stimulate a commercial marine. In this branch 13 vessels were 
reported in 1927 with a tonnage of 19,624. (I. J. C.) 

Army. — Compulsory military service prevails in Chile. Every 
able-bodied man over 20 years of age is due to receive 1 2 months’ 
training, and is, as a matter of fact, very rapidly made into good 
fighting material. Following the year’s active service they belong 
to the first reserve for 12 years and to the second reserve till the 
completion of their 50th year. The active army in 1925 consisted 
of 14,735 enlisted men and 1,513 officers. The first-line reserve 
numbered about 225,000 men and the second-class reserve about 
200,000. The active forces were grouped into four military dis- 
tricts each capable of furnishing a complete division. The amy 
consisted of the following corps : sixteen regiments and three in- 
fantry battalions, eight cavalry regiments, five regiments and six 
artillery groups, one engineering regiment and five engineering 
battalions, five battalions of railway troops and two aviation 
groups. The army has been trained and organized largely on the 
German system. The spirit of the vast majority of the recruits 
facilitates the task of able officers. Discipline is good, the uniforms 
neat and weapons are of modem pattern and well kept. The 
cavalry, in particular, is conspicuous for its first class condition. 
The infantry are armed with a modified Mauser rifle, the cavalry 
with a carbine (of similar make) and lance and the field artillery 
with Krupp guns. The air service, introduced in igi8 under Brit- 
ish instruction, is being steadily developed. Cadet, artillery, 
cavalry, engineering and infantry schools are maintained by the 
State; in 1924 a school for non-commissioned officers was formed. 

(X.) 

Navy. — ^The birth of the Chilean navy may be said to have 
taken place when, in 1817, a Scotsman, Captain William Mackay, 
set out from Valparaiso in a launch ‘‘La Fortuna” and, aided by 
thick mist and growing darkness, captured a Spanish frigate and a 
brigantine at anchor in Arica bay. The leader of the patriot 
forces, Bernardo O’Higgins, followed up this success, and by tfie 
autumn of 1818 he bad formed quite a useful little squadron. 

Two ships, the “Lautaro” and “East Indiaman” (the latter con- 
verted into a 50-gun frigate) and the brigantine “Pueyrredon” 
had a fierce encounter with the Spanish frigate “Esmeralda” and 
the “Pezuela,” which were blockading the coast. Captain George 
O’Brien, who came to Chile as mate of a British merchant ship, 
commanded the “Lautaro,” which he ran alongside the “Esmer- 
alda.” Shouting “Viva Chile,” he placed himself at the head of 
a boarding party of 25 men and attempted to take the Spanish 
ship. Unfortunately he was killed, and those that remained of the 
bonding party were forced into the sea but were rescued by the 
“Lautaro’s” boats. Nevertheless, the enemy suffered severely and 
fled from Valparaiso. 

Not long afterwards, a Chilean squadron, under Admiral Blanco 
Encalada, attacked and captured a number of Spanish ships in 
Talcahuano bay. In this enterprise three of the ships of the patriot 
fleet were commanded by Englishmen. 
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In Nov. 1818 Admiral Lord Cochrane arrived on the scene and, 
at the invitation of the Chil^ government, took over command 
of all the naval forces. He had a brilliant record as a fighter and 
his p)ersonal charm and whole-hearted enthusiasm for the cause 
which he had espoused soon won him the loyal support of the 
officers and men of his fleet. 

Cochrane led his command into a number of daring and success- 
ful adventures, including the assault and capture of Corral. But his 
crowning achievement was the capture of the ‘‘Esmeralda.” This 
Spanish frigate had long been a source of danger and annoyance, 
and at the time was ensconced behind the batteries and other 
defences of Callao. Cochrane personally headed the attack, and, 
in spite of fierce opposition and being badly wounded, he suc- 
ceeded in cutting out the “Esmeralda,” taking her to sea, and 
anchoring her alongside his flagship, the “O'Higgins.” 

By the end of his four years* service in Chile, her fleet had 
destroyed or captured every Spanish ship on the coast and re- 
duced their base, thus giving the country its independence. His 
name was perpetuated in a “Cochrane” which, in 1879, under 
Capt. Latorre, won a famous fight with the Peruvian ironclad 
“Huascar.” 

The principal units of the Chilean fleet of the present day are: — 
Battleships i modern, i old. 

Armoured Cruisers 2 old. 

Cruisers 3 old. 

Destroyers 6 building (1928). 

Considerable interest is taken by the Chilean people in their 
navy, and the assistance of British naval ofikers is sought con- 
stantly to keep it efficient. 

Bibliography. — Brasscy’s Naval Annual; F. T. Jane, Fifihtini: Ships; 
H. W. Wilson, Battleships in Action. (E. A.) 

HISTORY 


In the 15th century the Peruvian Indians invaded the country — 
even then known as Chile — and dominated it as far south as the 
Rapel river (34® 10' S.). Their control may have furthered the 
later conquest by the Spaniards. The latter made their first at- 
tempt to occupy the region under Diego de Almagro, a.ssociate and 
subsequent rival of Pizarro. After Almagro ’s death the conqueror 
of Peru granted Chile to his favourite aide, Pedro de Valdivia. 
That invader founded Santiago (Feb. 12, 1541), and after estab- 
lishing other fortified towns north and south of that centre and 
east of the Andes, lost his life in a general uprising of the Arau- 
canian Indians, under their celebrated toque, or war-chief; Cau- 
polican. The greater part of his settlements were destroyed, 
although La Serena and Concepci6n remained as the outposts of 
the future colony to the north and the south, while Cuyo held the 
same position cast of the Andes. 

The Colonial Period.— With this inauspicious beginning Chile 
entered upon its three centuries of colonial history. In such phases 
of its development as were affected by the administrative and 
commercial control of the homeland it differed in no wise from 
its neighbours. Its population took no part in political affairs, 
aside from membership in the town councils. It accepted ecclesi- 
astical control in its scant educational facilities as well as in 
spiritual matters. It endured all the vagaries of Spain’s trade 
restrictions, varied by the piratical and contraband practices of its 
enemies. Chile differed from other Spanish colonies in that its 
remote position forced upon the people a more thorough i.solation, 
while continued conflicts with the Araucanians tended to harden 
the settlers, and the scarcity of precious metals turned them 
toward farming. 

By the end of the 17th century this population numbered 100,- 
000. A centup^ later it approached a half million. This included 
300,000 mestizos (mixed bloods), half as many Criollos (“Cre- 
oles,” i.e., natives of European descent), some 20,000 Pefdnsu- 
lares (recently arrived Spaniards, among whom Basque immi- 
grants from northern Spain formed an energetic commercial ele- 
ment), and a smattering of negroes and recently emancipated 
Indians. This hardy population bad progressed far towards racial 
unity but the mayorazgos, a system of transmitting estates by 
entail, gave enhanced importance to a few leading families. The 
people, set down in the midst of resources that were barely 
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.Uatchfiif), iStimwiAted ;iti0 iMtivity <J»y m imtck^s clhmte, Ibut 
’.were piUtuily iModiiiXfiHMdrbQ^ ignorance, .-isok^^ and Abe Jack 
I of ; pobtical experionee. 

iftukeeftileMie OMi dS<ft()fPWfaBteitL->-Noae of ■the adsove 
-conations ihat hampeced QiUeuin c(inuaon.witb;it6 fellow xolanies 
provoked the movement for indepcndoree. Nor was this act due 
to tbe ^nee of the United .-States morito die French Asvelution. 
It .was the inteevention of .Mep^ 
leon in -Spain-^n .-act ^that in 
.1806 threw eaGh:part;ofiUie Span- 
ish monarchy on its own ;fe- 
sources>r-that .Jed -.Qule to itake 
the fost haJtiogiitep toward -aelf- 
^goverameot. This occurred :on 
Sept. 18, 181P, .when an open 
. or genetal - town nMetang 
in Santiago accepted the ireiig- 
^tion of the president-sfnwmor 
and in Jiis stead <eJected ,a iswto tbeord,) of seven members. 

This^act divided tbe people .’(notinciudiog, of course, 4 he igno- 
rant masses) into two general groups. The first, which -was com- 
-posed exclusively.of .Creoles was [beaded bytheifioWlda, (Ortown 
council of Santiago. ^J*e fludiencia heackd the «cond, which 
largely represopted peninsular interests. The former group wished 
to organize fpr local protection during the intervention and pos- 
sibly for more complete laelf^government thereafter. The penin- 
aulars , followed reluctantly, for they preferred to heap intaxt the 
.ejpsting system .which insured them special .privileges. 

The creole leaders gained their immediate point— ra recognized 
position in the .^n&w -junta, took measures .for .the .defence of the 
province, opened its ports to general .trade, abolished .tbe ■au(ii~ 
encia, when that body cncowagad a reactionary uprising, and 
summoned a national congress. By this time Concepcidn, under 
the leadership of Juan "Martinez dc 'Rozas, .broke away from the 
conservative -leaders of the Santiago cabildo. This split enabled an 
ainhitious pqpular leader, Jos6 Miguel Carrera, to dissolve con- 
gress, some two months after it finatly organized, banish Rozas, 
and assume dictatorial powers, but this did not .occur before 
congress had assumed .administrative control of the colony, broken 
relations with Reru, abolished slavery, established a press, en- 
couraged education and suggested further intportant steps towards 
seH -government — all in the name of the captive king. Affairs 
in Chile now assumed the aspect of dvfl war between those of 
its ^ojple who favoured the former autocracy, as represented by 
the viceroy erf Peru, and those Who .espoused self-government 
nnder a more liberal monarchy. -Owing to (^Visions among tbe 
autonomists, vdio called themselves partisans of Carrera or of 
Bernardo O’Higgins, who had sv\pcrseded him, tbe royalists gained 
the upper hand atRancagua, Oct. 7, 1814, andbrop^t to an end 
that first phase of the f^lean M'ar for independence known as 
la pq.tria vieja (.tije Old Country). 

Two and a half yea.rs of repression under the restored govern- 
meijit effcctyaliy cured the CTulfian people of further loyalty to 
Spain. During this period Josjf de San Martin patiently gathered 
an army at Meodpza .and led it early in 1.817, across the ^des. 
yyitb .this fpree, in which O’Higgins commanded a contingent, 
he defeateid .the r-pyalists at Chacabuco, on Feb. 12, and made his 
associate supreme dh.ec.tor of Chile, Their first task was to meet 
the mevit^le counter attack under Osorio, tbe victor of 1S14, 
who surprised and routed the patriot forces at Caneba Rayada. 
But with a reorganized force San Martin met and crushed the 
rpyalists at .hfoip.u, April s, t8j8. This victory made good the 
decW.ation of iodependence which had been formally proclaimed 
on the first anniversary of Chacabuco. 

D«rii}|g U)P next JS years CbUe passed through a period of 
political uncertainty that fortunately was less prolonged and less 
anarchic than her neighbours e;i^rienced. For five years O’Hig- 
gins maintained a fairly efficient personal rule, slightly modified 
hy cgn^tutional offerings of his own devising. After his abdica- 
tion in iS2| there fodowed a more unsteady dictatorship under 
Rtundn Freire, which was modified in 18)6 by an ill advised 
attempt at fe^raUim and two years later by tbe liberal but 


unworkable constitution of 1828. Duriag tbit period the Spanards 
wete kna^ eapdled fram Qalofi and that island and the coa- 
■tigmu ana incorpoiated with tbe country. Aided by a naval 
(OoettingeBt sader Cocfacane (earl of Dundonald) the Chilesna 
amitad srith other potriodc forces in freeing Peru and thus assur- 
ing their own secaiity. Tlien followed recognition by Brasil, 
Mexico, the United States and Great Britain. Through the last 
auuned ooustty Chile was enabled to float its first external loan. 

In domestic affairs the country was less fortunate. A few social 
refonas, imtiated fay O’Higgins and Frdre, did little to remove the 
-drsoontent engende^ by years of warfare, to counteract tbe hos- 
tility of the Church, or to straighten out financial tangles. Politics 
were almost wholly personal and merely served to reveal political 
-incapacity. Matters reached a crisis in 1829 with the outbreak of 
dvil strife between Fieire, who seemed the only hope of liberal- 
ism, and joaeprin Prieto, a successful military chief whom the 
reaotioBaries accepted. The conflict was decided at Lircay, April 
17, 1850, with the utter defeat of the Liberal forces. 

This vioUxy made Prieto president of Chile, but his chief min- 
ister, Diego Poitailes, became its controlling spirit. This conserva- 
ibive leader, the Alexander Hamilton of Chile, aimed at something 
mooe rabetanlial than mere military control. He wished to 
estaUisb the credit of tbe country and assure its orderly pirogress. 
He proposed to continue in power those aristocratic elements that 
had softened the rigours of colonial control and had kept the strug- 
gle for independence dear of unproductive radicalism. With the 
aid of the Pelnames (“Bigwigs”), he centred administration in 
a Preodent of almost dictatorial powers, whose acts were subject 
to Cmited revision by Congress. It was this combination of 
aristooraric supervision with autocratic administration that con- 
stituted the main feature of the Constitution of 1833. 

The Atttoezntic Republic ( 1831 - 61 ). — Tbe government 
under the new constitution soon faced a series of intrigues that 
in 1835 called Portaies from retirement, and forced the re-election 
irf PcietOL In furthering his efforts to preserve the constitution 
and to develop tbe resources of the country Portaies now sys- 
ten ua ed the revenues, reorganized tbe treasury and refunded the 
puhlic debt But the benefits of this policy were measurably 
aeutxalized by his severity. Further dissatisfaction was aroused 
by a conflict with tbe Peru-Bolivian confederation, in the midst 
of which a regiment stationed near Valparaiso revolted and seized 
and asaassmated the dictatorial minister, June 6, 1837. His 
death, regarded as a national calamity, served to fix his policy 
upoa the country more firmly than ever. The war that he had 
brought about ended with the overthrow of the confederation at 
Yungay (Jan. 20, 1839). This victory assured the predominance 
of Chile on the west coast and made its successful general, Manuel 
Baines, the next president. 

The first half of Bulnes’s double term (1841-51) was an era 
of ooDciliation, of material progress, and of cultural awakening. 
The public debt was liquidated and the customs better regulated. 
Steamship lines were established, coal mines were opened, and 
the output of copper and silver was greatly increased. Colonies 
of Gennans were located in the south and in 1849 the straits of 
Ms yJlaw occupied. This last move provoked a series of boundary 
disputes with Argentina which were further complicated by similar 
controversies with Bolivia. Per contra Spain now recognized the 
independence of Chile, and Peru settled tbe debt — a legacy of 
the period of independence — that had helped provoke war between 
them. 

Intellectual expression kept pace with material progress. The 
National Institute improved its course of instruction. In 1843 
the University of Chile opened its doors under the direction of 
Andr6s Bello, a naturalized Venezuelan who later codified the dvil 
law of Chile and attempted to nationalize its language. Tbe 
Argentine refugee, Domingo F. Sarmiento, headed the first Normal 
School (1842) and for several years serwd on the editorial staff 
of El Mercurio. Literary expression manifested itself espedally 
in the press, where Josf Victorino Lastairia reiNWsented reviving 
liberalism, and Francisco Bilbao, more definitely the revolution- 
ary philosophy of 1848. Growing demands for religious toleration 
led the State to legalize the marriage of dissenters and to exmrdse 
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some control over clerical appoptments. 

After two decadtt of effective rule the Conservative Party 
found its supremacy threatened when in 1850 it brought Manuel 
Montt ftHTward as the successor of Bulnes. But the administration 
ruthlessly suppressed opposition, which culminated in an unsuc- 
cessful revolt, and ushered in the decennium (1851-61) which 
closes the ''autocratic republic/' Montt was a fit executive for 
the period. A pedantic devotion to law and order motivated his 
policy but once assured of these essentials he devoted himself to 
developing his country's resources. He introduced the telegraph, 
began the construction of railways, started the hall of congress 
and various public buildings, and encouraged the founding of 
savings banks, the Mortgage Loan Bank, and other hnancial insti- 
tutions. Agriculture was aided by the suppression of tithes and 
of the mayorazgos, by the subdivision of rural properties, and by 
modifying the alcabalas. He provided for better primary instruc- 
tion, for more normal schools, and for public libraries. The dis- 
covery of gold in California created for a few years a better 
market for Chilean dour, but later led to a disastrous financial 
reaction. 

Montt's insistence upon the authority of the State provoked a 
controversy over the appointment of the archbishop of Santiago 
and split his party. In a quarrel over the budget the malcontents 
were joined by a new party — the Radical — ^and the combined 
opposition forced the president to reconstruct his cabinet. This 
incident was later interpreted as a step toward fixing its responsi- 
bility to Congress. When opposition in 1859 became open revolt, 
Montt with the aid of his efl&cient co-labourer, Antonio Varas, 
rigorously suppressed iL It was felt inadvisable, however, to force 
the election of the latter as his successor. 

The Liberal Republic ( 1861 - 91 ). — ^Joaquin P6rez was a 
compromise president. He began his administration in a spirit 
of conciliation and supported by a fusion of Liberals and (Con- 
servatives carried it on for ten years without recourse to the 
‘extraordinary faculties," which preceding presidents occasionally 
used. The opposition maintained by the "Montt-Varistas" 
(Nationalists) and by the Radicals, mollified by religious and 
civil concessions, finally secured a constitutional amendment 
against the re-election of the president. The Radicals also spon- 
sored closer relations with their west coast neighbours, when in 
1866 Chile was drawn into the war between Peru and Spain, of 
which the outstanding event was the wanton bombardment of 
Valparaiso by the Spanish fleet. The growth in public revenues, 
which were doubltng each decade, permitted this administration 
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to complete the railway between Valparaiso and the Capital and 
to increase expenditures for such public services as the police, 
the postoffice and highways. A new commercial code went into 
effect in 1867 and two years later was held the first National 
Exposition of Agricolture-- 4 x>th marks of a healthy expansion in 
production. Cohmisatioo was extended into the south at the 
expense of the Ataocaniana. 

Federico ERiairis Zafiartu (X871-76) continued the record 
of P6reB for efficient public service. He pushed forward the con- 
struction of railways, improved the water front at Valparaiso 
and finished the edifices for congress, for the Univerrity, and for 


the Agricultural Exposition. At the same time his colleague, 
Benjamin Vicuna Makenns transformed and beautified Santiago. 
The opening of new silver mines and the exploitation of guano 
deposits and of nitrate greatly stimulated business activity. But 
still more significant were the political changes of )the period. 
Such issues as the secularisation of cemeteries, civil marriage, the 
separation of Church and State brought the Conservatives for* 
ward as champions of ecclesiastical privilege, with the Radicals, 
aided by a press that was practically free, as their chief op- 
ponents. Fundamental changes in t^ penal code and in the 
organic Law of Tribunals subjected clerics to civil procedure, 
restricted the "extraordinary faculties" of the president, and 
rendered those holding judicial appointments ineligible for other 
political ofl&ces. Amendments to the constitution enlarged the 
powers of the chamber of deputies, provided for the election of 
its members by cumulative voting, and made the ministry more 
thoroughly subject to congress. 

His successor, Anibal Pinto (1876-81) suspended specie pay- 
ments to meet the economic crisis caused by the extiortation of 
gold and silver, and in 1881 finally settled the long-standing 
dispute with Argentina over the straits of Magellan. The quarrel 
with Bolivia over the guano deposits at Atacama proved insoluble. 
An attempt had been made in 1866 to settle it by dividing the 
revenues of the disputed territory. The discovery of silver mines 
at Claracoles and of nitrate deposits near Antofagasta increased 
the tension and ultimately led to the War of the Pacific. 

Hostilities began in 1879 with the occupation of Antofagasta 
by Chilean troops. Bolivia immediately declared war and appeal^ 
to Peru for aid under the terms of an alliance made in 1873* Chile 
rejected Peru's offer of mediation and declared war against both 
republics. The first stages of the conflict were marked by naval 
engagements at Iquique and at Angamos, Oct. 8. 1879. The latter 
victory gave Chile command of the sea. After brilliant campaigns 
the Chileans speedily occupied the province of Taraf)ac 4 and 
followed this with the capture of Arica. Here in Oct. 1880, the 
contestants met in conference under the auspices of the United 
States but failed to come to terms. Chile, determined to force 
a territorial indemnity, then transferred her arms to the vidnity 
of Lima and in Jan. 1881, after desperate fighting occupied the 
city. Then followed two years of desultory guerrilla warfare, 
after which the Peruvians brought together a government that in 
1883 accepted the Treaty of Ancdn. Under this pact Peru uncon- 
ditionally ceded Tarapaca to Chile and gave that country' control 
for ten years over Tacna and Arica. At the end of that period, 
according to the third article of the treaty, a plebiscite sbouki 
determine whether the provinces were to continue under Chile or 
return to Peru, the country winning the plebiscite being then 
obligated to pay the other io,cx)0,ooo pesos. In 1884 Cfaife and 
Bolivia agreed to a truce by which the latter yielded to Chile for 
ED indefinite period the province of Antofagasta — its only outlet 
to the sea. 

In the midst of hostilities Domingo Santa Maria succeeded to 
the presidency. While bringing the war to a close he also subdued 
the Araucanian Indians. Tbei>e successes in the north and south 
increased the territory of the republic fjy a third Within the 
five years of Santa Maria’s adnunistration (1881-86) the public 
revenues more than doii>led and continued to increase. The 
government, therefore, was able to meet all existing obltgatioos, 
to encourage inunigration and aid agriculture and imntog — in 
short, to do everytUng except redeem its paper money. The peso 
depreciated to about ball iU value ; prices rose accor^ngly. Tims 
in a period of apparent national prosperity the ma-sset of the 
people suffered greatly. 

More significant than fiscal issues was the election of an arch- 
Udiop in Santiago— an act whicli revived the fervid discussicui 
of '^theological refonns." The authorities secularized the ceme- 
teries and recognized civil marriage by law, but failed to bring 
about the sepniation of Church and State. At the same time 
congress extended indivyusl guacantees. awaned the power to 
override the preadeat’s veto by a two-thirds vote, curUiled the 
powers of lo^ offiriais, and estafaUshed manhood suffrage. Yet 
the president, as before, intervened in the followiiig electimi and 
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despite prolonged opposition, secured the choice of his designated 
successor, Jose de Balmaceda (1886--91). 

The new president was a reformer who showed a tendency to 
use autocratic methods. Yet at the outset he attempted to recon- 
cile his enemies and even permitted them to name the archbishop. 
Substantial increases in the revenue, especially from the export 
tax on nitrates, enabled him to initiate a veritable ''dissipation of 
progress,” including commendable attention to educational af- 
fairs. The system of secondary and higher education had been 
revised under the law of 1879. Medical instruction was now im- 
proved and a pedagogical institute founded for the training of 
secondary teachers. In fiscal affairs a more just system of taxation 
was introduced, a tribunal of accounts created, and part of the 
public debt paid. But the government made no attempt to aban- 
don the system of paper money. It supplied the army and navy 
with better equipment and made efforts to encourage immigration. 

These improvements were accompanied by complaints of waste- 
fulness and of unnecessary increases in the civil service. At this 
period also occurred extensive strikes among the labourers, due 
in part to the depreciation of the currency and to the introduc- 
tion of workmen from abroad. These conditions gave rise to a 
new party — the Democrats. The old parties were thoroughly dis- 
organized and at outs with the executive, despite his conciliatory 
attitude. Cabinets were formed and dissolved mechanically. The 
president used his influence to elect new members to congress, 
only to have them join the opposition. The real issue at stake was 
the election of 1891, which Balmaceda, as usual, planned to domi- 
nate in favour of a friend. Congress attempted to checkmate the 
scheme by adjourning in 1890, without voting supplies. Balma- 
ceda thereuppn selected a group of advisers headed by his fa- 
voured candidate and announced that he would collect taxes for 
1891 under the budget of the preceding year. This step was 
clearly illegal, but the president’s worst offence was his open chal- 
lenge to the aristocratic and clerical influences that had hitherto 
dominated the country. 

His opponents, who comprised a majority of both houses of 
congress, did not hesitate to declare themselves in revolt. Led by 
the vice president of the senate and the president of the chamber 
of deputies and supported by the navy under Capt. Jorge Montt, 
they fled northward and established themselves at Iquique. Utiliz- 
ing the revenues of the nitrate fields, they recruited an army from 
the labourers and prepared to fight the dictatorial president. He 
in turn declared Montt and his levies traitors and raised a force 
of 40,000 men to combat them. He filled up Congress with his 
supporters and directed an election in June, when his friend 
Claudio Vicuna was chosen to succeed him. He aroused further 
vindictive feeling by the execution in August of several youths 
belonging to leading families of the country. 

Meanwhile his enemies in the north sought to purchase a supply 
of arms in the United States. Their vessel, the “Itata,” evaded 
the American authorities, but after reaching Chile was forced to 
return without landing its cargo. The revolutionists finally ob- 
tained arms from Europe with which they met and defeated the 
Balmaccdists at Concon and then utterly overwhelmed them at 
Placilla. Their victory was largely due to the scattering of the 
president’s forces, to treachery in his ranks, and especially to the 
resentment inspired by his recent arbitrary course. Balmaceda 
abdicated on the evening of his defeat, took refuge in the Argen- 
tine legation and there, on the evening of Sept, 18, the last day 
of his administration, committed suicide. The contest had cost 
10,000 lives and had added materially to the public debt, but it 
apparently decided that Congress and not the president should 
control the country. 

The Democratic Republic ( 1891 - 1924 ). — ^The triumphant 
Congressionalists speedily restored order and in November elected 
their leader. Admiral Jorge Montt as president. The new presi- 
dent proved a straight-forward, conciliatory official. He and his 
associates extended amnesty to the greater part of their oppo- 
nents and assumed the debts contracted by both factions in ’the 
late contest. Then they proceeded to consolidate the pretentious 
parliamentary regime for which they had contended. The Muni- 
cipal Law of 1892 by which the victors hoped to provide more 


definitely.^for local participation in affairs and to forestall further 
executive interference in elections, was accompanied by a new law 
of parliamentary incompatibility, which prevented any one draw- 
ing a salary from the State from holding a legislative office and 
definitely shifted the control of elections from the executive to 
Congress. Political campaigns were henceforth carried on by 
party groups, seven or more in number, whose leaders resided in 
the capital and directed the activities of their representatives in 
each of the communes into which the country was divided. 

These party groups, now became mere personal followings, 
which could determine action only through precarious combina- 
tions. In presidential elections, however, the parties generally 
formed themselves into two general groups — the Alliance and the 
Coalition — of which the former embraced the more liberal ele- 
ments. Yet there was nothing fixed in these combinations. In 
1896 the Coalition carried the election' of Federico Err&zuriz, son 
of the former president, by a very narrow majority; in 1901 the 
vote went the other way in favour of German Riesco and swimg 
back again five years later. 

At this election in 1906 certain groups that were disgusted with 
sterile political combinations united to form a "National Union.” 
They proposed to bring about "administrative regeneration” in 
the government and fittingly chose as their candidate, Pedro 
Montt, son of the man whose earlier administration still suggested 
law and stability. Although Montt had been defeated in 1901 the 
"National Union” now put him into office by an overwhelming 
majority. But the new executive was unable to bring about the 
redemption of the currency and only after the greatest efforts was 
he authorized to start construction on the Longitudinal railway. 
On the completion of the Trans-Andine railway in 1910 President 
Montt, accompanied by a brilliant entourage, journeyed to Buenos 
Aires, where the presidents of Argentina and Chile celebrated to- 
gether the common struggle for independence. In the midst of 
preparations for the return celebration in Santiago, the president 
fell ill and in August died while on his way to Europe. Montt ’s 
successor also died in September, and Emiliano Figueroa, head of 
the cabinet, presided over the centennial festivities, and directed 
the election for president, which took place a few days later. 
After a prolonged contest within their party the Liberals placed 
in nomination Ramon Barros Luco, a veteran publicist, whom 
the Conservatives accepted and who was elected without opposi- 
tion; but this result did not insure administrative stability nor 
repress the growing influence of money. Cabinet changes occurred 
as frequently as before. Bribery, despite severe laws against it, 
replaced executive intervention as the controlling factor in all 
elections, and made procedure therein a matter of purchase and 
of fraud. 

In respect to international affairs the quarter century that fol- 
lowed the Civil War presents a more flattering record. The resent- 
ment aroused against the United States over the "Itata Affair” led 
to the still more irritating "Baltimore incident,” which was finally 
settled by Chile’s offer of compensation. The Alsop claim, grow- 
ing out of the war with Bolivia, was finally arbitrated in 1911 by 
King George V. With the turn of the century there was a re- 
currence of border quarrels with Argentina, in two regions — ^the 
Puna de Atacama in the north and the Patagonian area in the 
south. The former was settled in 1899 by arbitration of the 
American minister ki Buenos Aires, but without appeasing popular 
agitation in either country. In May, 1902, the two countries signed 
treaties which provided for the arbitration of disputes between 
them, for naval equality during five years and for limitation of 
armaments. The last two points made this treaty a pioneer. Mo^- 
over each country was to remain neutral with respect to affairs 
upon the other’s coast. Some months later the British king, who 
had been asked to arbitrate the dispute in Patagonia, announced 
his award, which proved to be a virtual division of the contested 
area. Thus was ended a controversy that had lasted more than a 
half century (1847-1902). In commemoration of this settlement 
the two nations later joined in erecting on their common boundary 
above the tunnel of the Trans-Andine railway the famous statue 
known as the "Christ of the Andes.” 

In 1904 Chile signed with Bolivia the pact of Santiago by which 
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the fonner gained full sovereignty in the Atacama region. A 
secret article of the treaty assured Bolivia an outlet through 
Tacna-Arica. As a temporary substitute for this corridor Chile 
agreed to construct a railway from Arica to La Paz (which was 
completed in 1915) and in 1928 to turn over to Bolivia the portion 
in the latter’s territory. Meanwhile Bolivian goods were given 
free entry and shipment in bond at Arica. These arrangements 
created a better sentiment between the two peoples. Chile and 
Peru, however, could not agree 
upon terms for holding the plebis- 
cite under the Treaty of Anc6n. 

All attempts to arbitrate the 
question failed. Chile began, af- 
ter 1908, to interpret the disputed 
clause as a disguised cession and 
in 1913 the two countries agreed 
to postpone for 20 years any fur- Chilean desert conveyance on 

ther attempts to carry out its 

provisions. Through Chile’s understanding with Brazil and Argen- 
tina and through the participation of the three in the controversies 
between the United States and Mexico, the country gained marked 
prestige in Pan American affairs. 

The irredeemable paper money affected adver.sely the volume 
of trade, and caused a moratorium during the war scare of 1898. 
Industry which was checked by the Civil War showed a favour- 
able turn before the end of the century. This process was hastened 
by the protective policy of the government and by its measures 
to encourage the colonization of the Magellan area and to develop 
its wool interests and gold washings. The financial crisis of 1907 
gave a set back to industry, already suffering from the great earth- 
quake of 1906. These successive disasters, however, affected the 
country less than had at first been feared. 

The rise in the cost of living led to demands for increased sal- 
aries and wages — demands that in the case of workmen were not 
granted without frequent resort to strikes. A series of these in 
1905 terrorized Santiago and led to bloodshed. Serious disturb- 
ances also marked outbreaks at Iquique in 1907 and later in the 
coal fields of Lota. A few publicists now began to call attention 
to the misery and squalor that afflicted the Chilean masses and to 
the general lack of public sanitation. Agricultural labourers in 
times of scarcity showed a tendency to migrate, especially to 
Argentina. Because of this continued public neglect the popula- 
tion of Chile failed to keep pace with its growth in wealth and 
productivity. 

A better situation obtained in cultural activities. A freer press 
supplied both books and periodicals to wider circles of readers. 
Primary instruction, both public and private, received fresh im- 
petus from new normal schools, while the Pedagogic Institute 
(founded in 1889) exerted a marked effect on secondary educa- 
tion. Progress was shown in the establishment of trade schools 
and in the betterment of professional instruction. A General 
Congress of Instruction, held in 1902, and a General Congress of 
Secondary Instruction held ten years later, greatly stimulated the 
production of didactic treatises and the development of a profes- 
sional spirit. A reputable group of scientific writers and of his- 
torians, of literateurs and of artists registered the intellectual and 
social advance of the country and with these cultured and zealous 
Church officials kept pace. 

In the presidential election of 1915 Chile was hampered both 
by disturbances caused by the World War and by local political 
strife. In spite of the unanimity that marked the choice of Barros 
Luco in 1910 and of his general conciliatory policy, partisan spirit 
showed itself in the intervening elections and forced numerous 
cabinet changes. Accordingly the Alliance and the Coalition now 
put forward separate candidates and thus precipitated an exciting 
campaign in which neither received an actual majority. Congress, 
with whom final decision rested, chose Juan Luis Sanfiwntes, the 
candidate of the Coalition, who succeeded in reorganizing public 
administration, in improving the army and navy, in extending 
railroads, encouraging the commercial marine, constructing port 
Works and public buildings, and beginning the National Library. 
These improvements were effected despite the grave financial and 
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industrial depression that rested upon the country during the early 
months of the war, and despite cabinet changes and the later 
renewal of difficulties with Peru. 

Chile had already experienced some trouble in maintaining 
neutrality when Sanfuentes became president. The country was 
terribly affected by the loss of European markets. Prussian meth- 
ods in the army and German scholars among her educators, not to 
mention a thrifty German population in southern Chile and ex- 
tensive German business connections, inclined large sections of' 
the people to favour the Central Powers. In 1915 the German 
cruiser “Dresden” was sunk by a British squadron while sup- 
posedly interned in Chilean waters. England apologized for the 
affront and owing to the clever management of Agustin Edwards, 
the Chilean minister in London, suffered no further trouble from 
the incident. Gradually as the war continued public opinion in 
Chile veered toward the Allies, but the government maintained 
its neutrality and continued therein after the United States entered 
the struggle. Nor did the country fail to reap material rewards 
from the increase in its trade which in 1916 surpassed that of any 
previous year and two years later had still further doubled in 
amount. 

The difficulties of the war period were surpassed by those that 
followed the Armistice. Anti-Peruvian riots at Iquique and Anto- 
fagasta in 1918 caused the withdrawal of consular agents from 
both countries. In the following year Bolivia and Peru, encouraged 
by the attitude of President Wilson talked of carrying their griev- 
ances to Versailles or to (Geneva. By 1920 Peru and Chile were 
on the verge of hostilities. A coup d*dtat in Bolivia, where Chile 
was supposed to be exercising too much influence, relieved the 
situation, and left affairs in train for a more definite rapproche* 
ment the following year. In the first assembly of the League of 
Nations Chile gained an important chairmanship and in 1922, its 
delegate, Agustin Edwards, presided over the assembly. 

Post-war recovery was retarded by the slump in nitrate and the 
ensuing labour disturbances. In the midst of these difficulties 
occurred the memorable election of 1920. Arturo Alessandri, the 
candidate of the Liberal Alliance, had served with distinction in 
Congress and cabinet. He launched his candidacy in 1918 and 
based his platform on an extensive social programme. This pre- 
cipitate act, typical of the man, increased his prestige as a candi- 
date. As representative of the middle classes and the labour 
groups, he covered the country in a veritable whirlwind cam- 
paign. At the election on June 25, 1920, it was announced that 
he had received 179 electoral votes to 175 for his opponent. 
Numerous charges of fraud, however, cast doubt upon the result. 
The canvass of the voters rested with congress, where each cham- 
ber favoured a different candidate. There was a demand for a 
special court of honour to determine the dispute. In the face of 
popular clamour, which culminated in a general strike, congress 
appointed the court and on the basis of its decision gave Alessandri 
177 valid votes against 176. The settling of the election by this 
method, probably saved the country from a revolutionary 
outbreak. 

In his message of June i, 1921, President Alessandri outlined 
a programme of political and social reform, He wished to improve 
the conditions of labour and the status of women ; to decentralize 
administration, separate Church and State, change the parlia- 
mentary system, establish executive responsibility, and elect the 
president and vice president by popular vote. A split in the ranks 
of the Alliance (following a general election to the chamber of 
deputies) added to the strength of the Conservative groups. In 
despair at his failure to overcome political opposition and faced 
with adverse economic conditions Alessandri tendered his resig- 
nation Nov. 17, 1921, but was persuaded to continue in office. 
Some slight betterment in the nitrate industry eased labour con- 
ditions, while the adoption of a protocol for the arbitration of the 
Tacna-Arica dispute diverted attention from domestic difficulties. 
The Fifth Pan American Congress, which was held at Santiago 
in April and May, 1923, served momentarily to distract attention 
from pressing local problems; but fiscal and business affairs 
showed an alarming uncertainty that was further increased by 
continued manifestations of unrest among students and labourers. 
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Parliamentary government in Chile seemed hopeless. 

Reform and Readjustment^At the beginning of 1924 af- 
fairs in Chile were in an alarming state of uncertainty. Unsuccess- 
ful attempts were made to modify by general party agreement the 
ineffective parliamentary system, to hold a fair election for mem- 
bers of congress, and to carry out the presidential programme 
of reform. With the failure of these efforts, Alessandri determined 
at all cost to secure control of the reactionary senate. He per- 
•sonally took part in the campaign that preceded the March 
election and as a result of his intervention, coupled with an ex- 
tensive but as it proved unnecessary use of military pressure, he 
carried both houses of congress and for the first time seemed in 
a position to control public policy. 

Congress, however, failed to follow his urgings. The opponents 
of the administration plotted its overthrow. Unmindful of its in- 
creasing unpopularity congress, late in August, intensified the 
general unrest by proposing to pay its members. Thus it brought 
upon itself charges of gross selfishness as well as of general in- 
capacity. Army officers attended the sessions of the senate in 
token of disapproval and in reply to a demand for their punish- 
ment forced, on Sept. 5, the installation of a military junta to 
direct affairs. The president at first agreed to accept its super- 
vision in return for support of his programme but soon resigned 
and left the country. The presided over by General Luis 

Altamirano, dissolved congress with evident public approval, pro- 
posed some fiscal measures, and issued a few ''decree-laws'* in the 
way of reform. Then its members seemed to fall under reactionary 
influences. In Feb. 1925, a second coup d*Hat, directed by the 
younger army officers, dismissed Gen. Altamirano and his col- 
leagues and recalled Alessandri. A young cavalry officer, Major 
Carlos Ibdnez, took a conspicuous part in this overturn. 

The recalled president received a delirious ovation. He had 
come back on condition that he be permitted to carry out his 
programme for political and social reform. His way was smoothed 
by an agreement between the Conservative and Radical parties 
for the separation of Church and State. The decision in the 
Tacna-Arica controversy, shortly handed down by President Cool- 
idge, also promised to strengthen his cause. His first care was to 
prepare a new constitution. This task, after some consideration of 
a convention, was turned over to a general committee — ^hand 
picked, indeed, but fairly representing all shades of public opinion. 
A smaller committee, of which Alessandri was chairman, actually 
prepared the document, which was then submitted to popular 
vote along with an alternative proposal for a modified "parlia- 
mentary” system. The new pact, based on what may be termed 
"presidential” principles was overwhelmingly successful, although 
some political groups abstained from voting. 

The selection of the new executive caused further difficulty. 
An attempt to present a single candidate failed. Then Colonel 
Ibanez, who had been promoted and was then serving as minister 
of war, announced his candidacy, thereby disrupting the cabinet 
and forcing the president’s resignation. In alarm at the prospect 
of military domination most of the political factions came to a 
l>elated agreement upon Senor Emiliano Figueroa as a joint 
candidate. He triumphed at the polls although the leader put 
forward at the last moment by the more radical elements re- 
ceived a large vote in the capital and industrial centres. In Santi- 
ago a general strike followed the election but the acting president, 
Senor Barros Borgono, handled the Lituation firmly, and in Dec. 
1925, turned the administration over to ]>resident-ciect Figueroa. 

Each shifting authority of this tumultuous year furthered meas- 
ures to rehabilitate finances. Unable to secure domestic agreement 
as to methods, the government finally invited Professor E. W. 
Kemmerer, of Princeton university, and a group of associates, to 
study the situation. A decree-law of Sept. 1925, finally embodied 
the results of their investigation. This act thoroughly revised the 
fiscal system and created a national bank for the triple purpose 
of administering the finances of the government, of reducing 
general rates of interest, and of regulating the other banks of the 
country. Other decree-laws provided for extensive social legis- 
lation, including the regulation of labour conditions and of public 
health. With the promise of greater stability under the new con- 


stitution, Xhile seemed destined to experience an important social 
and industrial advance. 

The new administration failed to meet expectations. For some 
months, indeed. President Figueroa held together a meritorious 
cabinet, but the legislative factions could not keep from tinkering 
with executive affairs. The Tacna-Arica plebiscite did not ma- 
terialize and this failure rested heavily on the administration. 
Many features of the social programme were premature and still 
others proved unpopular. No serious friction occurred over the 
separation of Church and State, because under agreement, the 
government was to continue its ecclesiastical subsidies for five 
years longer. The ifational revenues failed to respond to the 
strain resting upon them. 

Changes in 1926 in the ministry of foreign affairs and in that 
of finance failed to restore public confidence. The one point of 
stability in the midst of general uncertainty was the ministry of 
war, still directed by Colonel ibinez. A general disruption in the 
cabinet, late in the year, made the colonel its head, without de- 
priving him, however, of his military control This new position 
enabled him to establish a veritable dictatorship, under which 
Conservatives, Communists, Radicals, Liberals and Democrats 
were alike proscribed. By such measures he dominated congress 
and essayed to reform the judiciary, even proceeding to arrest, 
and finally to banish, the presiding judge of the supreme court, 
who was President Figueroa’s brother. 

Before this extreme measure was carried out the president 
himself quitted office. The executive duties thereby devolved upon 
Colonel Ibanez, who continued more openly but not less effectively 
his policy of administrative reform. Extensive defalcations in the 
public revenues were then brought to light, givi^ point to his 
programme and leading to general acquiescence in its severity. All 
branches of the public service, including the railroads, were sub- 
jected to a thorough overhauling in the interests of economy and 
efficiency, and those responsible for abuses therein were removed 
from office and fined, banished or imprisoned. Useless public em- 
ployees were dropped and thoroughgoing measures taken to balance 
the budget, to increase production, and to assure general pros- 
perity. This combination of government initiative with private 
industry seemed necessary to rescue the country from its eco- 
nomic and admimstrative debacle. I'he virtual dictator, Colonel 
Ibanez, then stood for the presidency, was elected by an over- 
whelming majority, and in July 1927, entered office for a term 
of six years. 

Bibliography. — The most complete general work is that of Diego 
Barros Arana, Historia general de Chile (x6 vols., Santiago, 1884- 
ic>o2), which covers the period up to 2830 and is virtually continued in 
his Vn decenio de la historia de Chile, 1841-^,51 • The best brief account 
is the Esludio de la Historia de Chile by Luis Galdames (6th ed. Santi- 
ago, 1925). A. U. Hancock's History of Chile is still the only available 
English text but H. C. Evans Jr., in Chile and its Relation with the 
United States (Durham, N.C., 19^7)) summarizes clearly the major 
phases of the country’s development. 

M. L. Amundtegui contributes for the colonial period the Descuhri- 
mienlo y conquista de Chile (Santiago 1885) and Los Precursores de la 
mdependencia de Chile (1870) and numerous other studies. Abbe 
Eyzaguirre’s Histohre du Chile (Lille, 1855) deals with the Church dur- 
ing this period while Horacio Lara’s Cronica de la Araucania is devoted 
to the Indians. Crescentc Errazuriz, Historia de Chile (Santiago 1911- 
12) treats of the conquest by Valdivia and the period immediately 
following. The monumental editorial works of Josd Toribio Medina, 
Coleccidn de documentos ineditos para la hisioHa de Chile (Santiago 
1888-1902), his Cosas de la colonia (Santiago, 1889) and his Coiecdon 
de historiadores i de documentos relatives a la in^pendenda de Chile 
(Santiago, 2900-14) form a veritable mine for res^ch on the colonial 
and revolutionary periods. His Biblioteca hispano^americana, 1493- 
1810 (Santiago, 1898-1907) is a detailed bibliography in seven volumes. 
Ram6n BriMno, Memoria hisioriceh^riiica del derecho publico 
chileno (Santiago, 1849) is still the standard work on the early consti- 
tutions of Chile. 

A. Chisholm. The Independence of Chile, reviews the struggle 
against Spain. A. Edwards. Bosquefo historico de los partidas poUUcos 
ehilenos (Santiago, 1903) and his La fronda aristocratica (Santiago, 
1928) review the struggle and sul^uent national events. L. Gaklunes 
presents a detailed study of certain phases of the period In La evoluddn 
constUudonal de Chile, voL i. (Santiago, 1026). The Historia general 
de la refuhUca de Chile (Santiago 2866-82) by B. Vicufia Mackenna 
and colmborators still has an important |^ce for the revohjtionazy 
period. The same author’s Vkla de (PHig^ns (Santiago 1882) and hfc 
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Diige PoHoks (Santiaeo?) are meiul supplemental works. 
Tbomas Cochrane, £aii of Dundonald, Nanaiive of Services, etc, 
(London» 1859) treats of events from the viewport of the outsider. 

R. Sotomayor Vald^, Historia de CkUe, 1831^71 (Santiago, 1870 
covers less than a decade of the period indicated. P. B. Figueroa, Hss^ 
torh de la revoluckm camtituyemU, i857^5P (Santiago?); F. Fonch, 
Ckde m dor Ctiemoerri (Berlin, 1870) ; Sir Thomas Holdich, Connirkr 
of ihe King’s Award (London, 1904) ; L Errizuriz. Historia de la 
administracioH Errdzuriz (Santiago, 188?); Joaquin Nabuco, Bo/mo- 
reda (Santiago, 1914) ; B. Arana, La Guerra del Pacifico (Santiago, 
188?), F. Velam, Memarias sabre la revolmcion de tSqs (Santiago, 
1926), C. Walker Martinez, La AdmMsiradan de Santa Maria 
(Santiago, 1888-89), are works devoted to individuals and men of 
importance in the national period. Ricardo Salas Edwards, Balmaceda 
V el parlamentarismo en Chile (Santiago, 1925) is the latest review of 
that epoch. A. Rolddn, El desaroUo constiiudanal de ChQe (Santiago, 
1925) is the best text for the legsd background. G. F. Scott Elhot, Chile 
(London, 1907) and L. £. Elliot (New York, 1922) are suggestive 
descriptive works. Occasional article in Revista Chilena de Historia 
(Santiago, 191$- ) and in Chile (New York, 1926- ) have historical 
notes or treat of recent topics. The publications of the United States 
Department of Commerce and of the British Department of Overseas 
Trade are helpful for matters of trade and industry, ai^ also Tlu 
South American Handbook (London, annual). The 5 mo> 5 tr estadistica 
de la RepubUca de Chile presents a summary of all public activities. 
Convenient reviews of current events are given in Revue de L*Amir- 
ique Latine (Paris, 192a- ) and in the Bulletin of the Pan-American 
Union (Washington, 19- )• (W. H. Hs.; I. J. C.) 

CHILEAN CIVIL WAR (1891). The Chilean civil war 
grew out of political dissensions between the president of Chile, 
J. M. Balmaceda, and his congress {see Chile: History), and 
t)egan in Jan. 1891. On the 6th, at Valparaiso, the political leaders 
of the Congressional Party went on board the ironclad ''Blanco 
Encalada,” and Capt. Jorge Montt of that vessel hoisted a broad 
{iennant as commodore of the Congressional fleet. Preparations 
had long been made for the naval pronnneiamento, and in the end 
but few vessels of the Chilean navy adhered to the cause of the 
•‘dictator*’ Balmaceda. But amongst these were two new and fast 
torpedo gunboats, "Almirante Condell” and “Almirante Lynch,” 
and in European dockyards (incomplete) lay the most powerful 
vessel of the navy, the “Arturo Prat” and two fast cruisers. If 
these were secured by the Balmacedists the naval supremacy of 
the congress would be seriously challenged. The rank and file of 
the army remained faithful to the executive, and thus in the early 
part of the war the “Gobemistas,** speaking broadly, possessed an 
army without a fleet, the congress a fleet without an army. Bal- 
maceda hoped to create a navy; the congress took steps to recruit 
an army by taking its sympathizers on board the fleet. The first 
shot was fired, on Jan. 16, by the “Blanco’* at the Valparaiso 
batteries, and landing parties from the warships engaged small 
t>arties of Government troops at various places during January 
and February. The dictator’s principal forces were stationed in 
and about Iquique, Coquimbo, Valparaiso, Santiago and Con- 
cepcion. The troops at Iquique and Coquimbo were necessarily 
isolated from the rest and from each other, and military opera- 
tions began, as in the campaign of 1879 quarter, with a 

naval descent upon Pisagua followed by an advance inland to 
Dolores. The Congressional forces failed at first to make good 
their footing (Jan. 16-23), but, though defeated in two or three 
actions, they brought off many recruits and a quantity of muni- 
tions of war. On the 26th they retook Pisagua, and on Feb. 15, 
the Balmacedist commander, Eulogio Robles, who offered battle in 
the expectation of receiving reinforcements from Tacna, was 
completely defeated on the old battle-field of San Francisco. 
Robles fell back along the railway, called up troops from Iquique, 
and beat the invaders at Haura on the 17th, but Iquique in the 
meanwhile fell to the Congressional fleet on the i6th. The Pisagua 
line of operations was at once abandoned, and the military forces 
of the congress were moved sea to Iquique, whence, under 
the command of Col. Estanislao Del Canto, they started inland. 
The battle of Pozo Almonte, fought on March 7, was desperately 
contested, but Del Canto was superior in number, and Robles was 
himself killed and his army dispersed. After this the other Balma- 
cedist troops in the north gave up the struggle. Some were driven 
into Peru, others into Bolivia, and one colmnn made a laborious 
retreat frenn CAlfliwa to Santiago, in the course of which it twice 
crossed the main chain of the Andes. 


The Congressional Junta de Cobiemo now established in Iquique 
prosecuted the war vigorously, and by the end of April the whole 
country, from the Peruvian border to the outposts of the Balma- 
cedists at Coquimbo and La Serena, was in the hands of the 
“rebels.” The Junto now began the formation of a properly 
organized army for the next campaign, which, it was believed 
univeTsally on both sides, would be directed against Coquimbo. 
But in a few months the arrival of the new ships from Europe 
would reopen the struggle for command of the sea. The Con- 
gressional Party could no longer aim at a methodical conquest 
of successive provinces, but was compelled to attempt to crush 
the dictator at a blow. Where this blow was to fall was not 
decided up to the last moment, but the instrument which was to 
deliver it was prepared with all the care possible under the circum- 
stances. Del Canto was made coramander-in-chief, and an ex- 
Prussian officer, Emil Komer, chief of staff. Balmaceda could only 
wait upon events, but he prepared his forces as best he was able, 
and his torpederas constantly harried the Congressional navy. By 
the end of July Del Canto and Korner had done their work as well 
as time permitted, and early in August the troops prepared to 
embark, not for Coquimbo, but for Valparaiso itself. 

The expedition by sea was admirably managed, and Quinteros, 
north of Valparaiso and not many miles out of range of its 
batteries was occupied on Aug. 20. 1891. Balmaceda was sur- 
prised, but acted promptly. The first battle was fought on the 
Aconcagua at Concon on the 21st. The eager infantry of the 
Congressional army forced the passage of the river and stormed 
the heights held by the Gobemistas. The killed and wounded of 
the Balmacedists numbered 1,600, and nearly all the prisoners, 
about 1,500 men, enrolled themselves in the rebel army, which thus 
more than made good its loss of 1,000 killed and wounded. The 
victors pressed on towards Valparaiso, but were soon brought up 
by the strong fortified position of the Balmacedist Gen. Barbosa at 
Vina del Mar, whither Balmaceda hurried up all available troops 
from Valparaiso and Santiago, and even from Concepcion. Del 
Canto and Komer now resolved on a daring step. Supplies of all 
kinds were brought up from Quinteros to the front, and on Aug. 24, 
the army abandoned its line of communications and marched in- 
land. The flank march was conducted with great skill, little opposi- 
tion wa.s encountered, and the rebels finally appeared to the south- 
east of Valparaiso. Here, on the 28th, look place the decisive 
battle of La Placilla. The splendid fighting qualities of the Con- 
gressional troops and the superior generalship of their leaders 
prevailed in the end over every obstacle. The Government army 
was practically annihilated. Valparaiso was occupied the same 
evening and Santiago soon afterwards. There was no further 
fighting, for so great was the effect of the battles of Concon and 
La Placilla that even the Coquimbo troops surrendered without 
firing a shot. 

Bibliography.— Lieut. Scars and Ensign Wells, U.S.N., The Chilean 
Revolution of 189s (Office of Naval Intelligence, Washington, 1893) ; 
The Capture of Valparaiio, 180 j (Intellkence Department, War Office, 
London, 1892) ; H. Kunz, Taktische Beispiele aus den Kriegen der 
neuesten Zeit; der Biirrerkrieg in Chile (1901); Revista Afnitar de 
Chile (Feb.-March 1892) ; Sir W. Laird Clowes, Four Modem Naval 
Campaigns (1902) ; M, H. Hervey, Dark Days in Chile; an Account of 
the Revolution of 1891 (1892) ; F. Velasco, La Revoluddn de 1891 
(1914) ; and C. Mondiola Gana, Pdginas de la Guerra Civil de 1891 
(X915). 

CHELE-PERUVIAN WAR (1879-82). The proximate 
cause of this war was the seizure, by the authorities of Bolivia, 
of the effects of the Chilean Nitrate Company at Antofagasta, 
then part of the Bolivian Province of Atacama. The first act of 
hostility was the despatch of 500 soldiers to protect Chilean in- 
terests at Antofagasta. This force, under Col. Sotomayor, landed 
and marched inland; the only resistance encountered was at 
Calama on the river Loa, where a handful of newly raised militia 
was routed (March 23, 1879). About the same time Chilean war- 
ships occupied Cobija and Tocapilla, and Sotomayor, after his 
victory at Calama, marched to the latter port. Bolivia had de- 
clared war on March i, but Peru not till April 5: this delay gave 
the Chileans time to occupy every port on the Boliidan coast. 
Thus the Chilean admiral was able to proceed at once to the 
blockade of the soutbem pmts of Peru, and in particular Iquique, 
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where there took place the first naval action of the war. On 
April 21, the Chilean sloop *^Esmeralda'’ and the gunboat '*Cova- 
donga” — ^both small and weak ships — engaged the Peruvian heavy 
ironclads '^Huascar” and *'lndependencia.” After a hot fight the 
''Huascar” sank the ''Esmeralda/* but Carlos Condell in the 
"Covadonga** manoeuvred the "Indepcndencia” aground and 
shelled her into a complete wreck. The Chileans now gave up the 
blockade and concentrated all their efforts on the destruction of 
the "Huascar,” while the allies organized a field army in the neigh- 
bourhood of Tacna and a large Chilean force assembled at Anto- 
fagasta. 

On Oct. 8, 1879, the "Huascar” was brought to action off An- 
gamos by the "Blanco Encalada,” and the "Almirante Cochrane.” 
Although hopelessly outmatched the "Huascar** made a brave 
fight. When she finally surrendered she had but one gun left in 
action^ her fourth commander and three-quarters of her crew were 
killed and wounded, and the steering-gear had been shot away. 
The Peruvian navy had now ceased to exist. The Chileans resumed 
the blockade, and more active operations were soon undertaken. 
The whole force of the allies was about 20,000 men, scattered 
along the seaboard of Peru. The Chileans on the other hand had 
a striking force of 16,000 men in the neighbourhood of An- 
tofagasta, and of this nearly half was embarked for Pisagua on 
Oct. 26. The expeditionary force landed, in the face of con- 
siderable opposition, on Nov. 2, and captured Pisagua. From 
Pisagua the Peruvians and Bolivians fell back along the railway 
to their reinforcements, and when some 10,000 men had been 
collected they moved forward to attack the Chilean position of 
San Francisco near Dolores station (Nov. 19). In the end the 
Chileans were victorious, but their only material gain was the 
possession of Iquique and the retreat of the allie;s, who fell back 
inland towards TarapacA. The tardy pursuit of the Chileans 
ended in the battle of Tarapaci on the 27th, in which more men 
were killed than were wounded, the Chileans suffering a complete 
defeat. For some inexplicable reason the allies made no use of 
their victory, continued to retreat and left the Chileans in com- 
plete possession of the Tarapaci region. With this the campaign 
of 1879 ended. Chile had taken possession of the Bolivian sea- 
board and of the Peruvian province of Tarapacd, and had 
destroyed the hostile navy. 

The objective of the Chileans in the second campaign was the 
Province of Tacna and the field force of the allies at Tacna and 
Arica. ^The invasion was again carried out by sea, and 12,000 
ChileansVere landed at Pacocha (Ylo), far to the north of Arica. 
Careful pileparations were made for a desert march, and on March 
12, 1880, thev advanced corps started inland for Moquegua, which 
was occupied W the 20th. Near Moquegua the Peruvians, some 
2,000 strong, took up an unusually strong position in the defile 
of Cuesta de los Angeles. But the great numerical superiority of 
the assailants enabled them to turn the fianks and press the front 
of the Peruvian position, and after a severe struggle the defence 
collapsed (Mar<fh 22). In April the army began its advance south- 
ward from Moqiijegua to Tacna. Arica was also watched, and the 
blockade was extended north of Lima. The land campaign had 
in the meanwhile) culminated in the battle of Tacna (May 26), 
in which the Chileans attacked at first in several disconnected 
bodies, and suffered severely until all their forces came on the 
field. Then a combined advance carried all before it. The allies 
engaged under Gen. Narciso Campero, the new president of Bo- 
livia, lost nearly 3,000 men, and the Chileans, commanded by 
Manuel Baquedano, lost 2,000 out of 8,500 on the field. The de- 
feated army was completely dissolved, and it only remained for 
the Chileans to march on Arica from the land side. The navy 
co-operated with its long-range guns, on June 7 a general assault 
was made, and before nightfall the whole of the defences were 
in the hands of the Chileans. Their second campaign had given 
them entire possession of another strip of Peru (from Pisagua to 
Ylo), and they had shown themselves greatly superior, both in 
courage and leadership, to their opponents. 

The Chilean army was reorganized during the summer, and pre- 
pared for its next operation, this time against Lima itself. Gen. 
Baquedano was in command. The leading troops disembarked at 


Pisco on JCov. 18, 1880, and the whole army was ready to move 
against the defences of Lima six weeks later. These defences 
consisted of two distinct positions, Chorrillos and Miraflores, the 
latter being about 4,000 yd. outside Lima. The first line of de- 
fence was attacked by Baquedano on Jan. 13, 1881. The de- 
fenders had 22,000 men in the lines, the Chileans engaged about 

24.000. The battle of Chorrillos ended in the complete defeat of 
the Peruvians, less than a quarter of whose army rallied behind 
the Miraflores defences. Two days later took place the battle 
of Miraflores. Here the defences were very strong and the action 
began with a daring counter-attack by some Peruvians. Neither 
party had intended to fight a battle, for negotiations were in 
progress, but the action quickly became general. Its result was, 
as before, the complete dissolution of the defending army. Lima, 
incapable of defence, was occupied by the invaders on the 17th, 
and on the i8th Callao surrendered. The resistance of the Peru- 
vians was so far broken that Chile left only a small army of occu- 
pation to deal with the remnants of their army. The last engage- 

I ment took place at Caxacamara in Sept. 1882, when the Peruvians 
won an unimportant success. 

Bibliography.— T. B. M. Mason, The War on the Pacific Coast, 
1870-1881 (U.S. Office of Naval Intelligence, 1883) ; Capt. Ch&teau- 
minois (trans.), Mimoire du Ministre de la Guerre du Chili sur la 
Ruerre Chilo-Peruviinne (1882) ; Barros Arana, Hist, de la guerre du 
Pacifique (1884) ; Sir W. Laird Clowes, Four Modem Naval Cam- 
paigns (1902) ; R. Markham, The War between Peru and Chile (1883) ; 
Pascual Ahumada y Moreno, Guerra del Pacifico, Recofilacidn Com- 
pleta de Todos los Documentos Oficiales, Correspondenda, etc, (1884- 
89) ; I. Santa Maria, Guerra del Pacifico (1919) ; C. V. C. Varigny, La 
Guerra del Pacifico (1922); Gonzalo Bulnes, Chile and Peru; the 
Causes of the War of 1870 (1920). 

CHILI or CHILES, the pods of several kinds of peppers, 
notably the capsicum, used as a condiment. In Mexico a dish 
of meat and beans, called chili con came, is highly flavoured with 
chili. Chiles are generally considered too "hot** for northern 
dishes, but in tropical countries they are used in many ways to 
flavour native dishes. 

CHILIA, a town of Bessarabia, Rumania, in the Department 
of Ismail, and on the Chilia branch of the Danube. Pop. (1924), 

20.000. Chilia is a small fishing centre and port of some his- 
torical interest. Anciently known as Chilia, Cbele or Lycostom- 
ium, it was a place of banishment for Byzantine political digni- 
taries in the I2th-i3th centuries, a Genoese trading settlement 
1381-1403, then Wallachian, Moldavian and Hungarian, and taken 
by Turkey in 1484. Under the Turks it was a strong fortress, 
wit h a la rgely Tatar population. It was taken by Russia in 1812. 

CHILIASM, the bdief that Christ will return to reign for a 
thousand years (from Gr. a thousand), the 

doctrine of the Millennium 

chillXn, a city and the capital of the province of Nuble, 
in the southern part of central Chile, 246 m. by rail south-south- 
west of Santiago and about 56 m. direct (108 by rail) north-east 
of Concepcidn. Pop. (1920) 30,881. Chilldn is one of the most 
active commercial cities of central Chile, and is surrounded by a 
rich agricultural and grazing country. Chill&n was founded by 
Ruiz de Gamboa in 1594. Its present site was chosen in 1836. 
The original site, known as Chilian Viejo, forms a suburb of the 
new city. The hot sulphur springs of Chilldn, which were discov- 
ered in 1795, are about 45 m. east-south-east. They issue from 
the flanks of the “Volcin Viejo,** about 7,000 ft. above sea-levcL 
The highest temperature of the water issuing from these springs is 
a little over 135'*. The principal volcanoes of the Chilhb group 
are the Nevado (9,528 ft.) and the Viejo. After a repose of about 
two centuries the Nevado de Chill&n broke out in eruption early 
in i86z and caused great destruction. The eruption ceased in 
186 3, bu t broke out again in 1864. 

CHILL HARDENING, the process of hardening the surface 
of a metal by rapidly coolmg it while it is molten or at a very 
high temperature. Usually the chilling is done by plunging tte 
object in a bath of water or oil. In the case of railway and other 
wagon and car wheels, a "chill mould** is used, consisting of a 
sand mould with the outer part (which forms the rim) made of 
cast iron. When the wheel is cast, the rim cools very rapidly 
cause the iron part of the mould absorbs and conducts away the 
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heat from it, and the cmisequent chilling hardens the rim. Chill 
hardening is sometimes combined with case hardening. {See 
Fop nmn c; Case Haukninc; Iron and Steel.) 

CmLIANWALLA, a village of British India in the Pun- 
jab, situated on the left bank of the river Jhelum, about 85m. 
N.W. of Lahore. It is memorable as the scene of a battle on 
Jan. zj) 1849, between a British force commanded by Lord 
Gough and the Sikh army under Sher Singh. The loss of the 
Sikhs was estimated at 4,000, while that of the British in killed 
and wounded amounted to 2,800, of whom nearly 1,000 were 
Europeans and 89 were British and 43 native officers. An obelisk 
erected at Chillianwalla by the British Government preserves 
the names of those who fell. {See Sikh Wars.) 

CHILLICOTHE9 a city of northern Missouri, U.S.A., on the 
Grand river, 80m. N.E. of Kansas City; the county seat of Liv- 
ingston county. It is on Federal highways 36 and 65 and 23 other 
roads, and is served by the Burlington, the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul and Pacific, and the Wabash railways. Pop. 6,772 in 
1920, and was estimated locally at 8,000 in 1927. Coal and lime- 
stone abound in the vicinity, and much live stock is raised. The 
city has various manufacturing industries, and is one of the 
principal assembling points for dairy products in the State. The 
State industrial school for girls is here. 

Chillicothe was settled about 1830. The town was laid out in 
1837 on land granted by the Federal Government, and the city 
was incorporated in 1855. A famous tavern of the ’50s, kept by 
“Uncle Johnny” Graves, is now a beautiful private residence. A 
tablet on the county Court-house commemorates the death, in 
1868, of Nelson Kneass, composer of the music for “Ben Bolt,” 
who drifted here with a travelling theatrical troupe. 

CHILLICOTHE, a city of Ohio, U.S.A., on the Scioto river, 
50m. S. of Columbus; the county seat of Ross county. It is on 
Federal highways 23 and 50, and is served by the Baltimore and 
Ohio and the Norfolk and Western railways. The population in 
1920 (91*5% native white) was 15,831, and was estimated locally 
at 20,000 in 1927. Chillicothe is the trade centre of a rich agri- 
cultural region and coal and iron are mined nearby. The city has 
railway construction and repair shops, large paper-mills and other 
manufacturing industries, with a total factory product in 1925 
valued at $10,307,059. There are ancient mounds in a State park 
4m. north. Chillicothe was founded in 1796, near the site of a 
village of the Chillicothe Indians which had been destroyed in 
17S7 by Kentuckians. It was the capital of the North-west Terri- 
tory in 1800-03, and the capital of Ohio in 1803-10 and 1812-16. 

CHILLINGWORTH, WILLIAM (1602-1644), English 
divine and controversialist, was bom at Oxford in Oct. 1602. In 
June 1618 he became a scholar of Trinity college, Oxford, and 
w^as made a fellow of his college in June 1628. He was persuaded 
by a Jesuit propagandist to embrace Catholicism and went to 
study at the Jesuit college at Douai. But his godfather. Laud, then 
bishop of London, recommended him to make an impartial en- 
quiry into the claims of the two Churches. After a short stay 
he left Douai in 1631 and returned to Oxford. On grounds of 
Scripture and reason he at length declared for Protestantism 
but declined a preferment offered to him in 1635 by Sir Thomas 
Coventry, lord keeper of the great seal. He was in difficulty about 
subscribing the Thirty-nine Articles. In a letter to Gilbert Shel- 
don, then warden of All Souls, he declared that he was fully re- 
solved on two points — that to say that the Fourth Commandment 
is a law of God appertaining to Christians is false and unlawful, 
and that the damnatory clauses in the Athanasian Creed are false 
and schismaticaL His principal work, The Relig^n of Protestants 
a Safe Way to Salvation; or, An Answer to a Book entitled 
** Mercy and Truth” etc., pubUsbed in 1637, was undertaken in 
defence of Dr. Christopher Potter, provost of Queen’s college, 
Oxford. I 

The main argument of the Rdigjum of Protestants is a vindica- 
tion of the sole authority of the Bible in spiritual matters and of 
the free right of the individual conscience to interpret it. In 1638 
Chillingworth was promoted to the chancellorship of the church 
of Sarum, with the prebend of Brixworth in Northamptonshire 
^uuiexed to it. In the Civil War he served in the king’s army at 
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the siege of Gloucester, inventing a siege engine. Shortly after- 
wards he accompanied Lord Hopton, general of the king’s troops 
in the west, in his march, and he was taken prisoner at Arundel 
Castle by the parliamentary forces under Sir William W’aller. He 
died at Chichester. 

Besides his principal work Chillingworth wrote a number of 
smaller anti-Jesuit papers, published in the posthumous Ad- 
ditional Discourses (1687), and nine of his sermons have been 
preserved. In politics he was a zealous Royalist, asserting that 
even the unjust and tyrannous violence of princes may not be 
resisted, although it might be avoided in terms of the instruc- 
tion, “when they persecute you in one city, flee into another.” 
Chillingworth advocated toleration in an intolerant age. 

Bibliography. — ^The Works of Chillingworth were published in 
three volumes (Oxford, 1838) ; The Lambeth mss. Codd. Miacell. 
No. 943, contain 18 papers by him. See a Life by Rev. T. Birch, pre- 
fixed to the 1742 edition of Chillingworth’s Works; and P. des 
Maizeaux, The Life and Writings of W. Chillingworth (1725). 

CHILLIWACK, a town of British Columbia, Canada, on 
Fraser river, 70 m. E. of Vancouver. Pop. (1921) 1,767. It is 
the terminus of the British Columbia electric railway from Van- 
couver, is served also by the Canadian National railways, and is 
connected by ferry with Harrison Mills on the Canadian Pacific 
line. Saw-milling and timber manufactures, canning, mineral water 
and dairy-produce works are of growing importance. The fertile 
district surrounding the town, growing small fruit, etc., has about 
8,000 inhabitants, and has been extended by the drainage of 
Sumas Lake (30,000 acres). 

CHILOt, a province of southern Chile, and also the name of 
a large island off the Chilean coast forming part of the province. 
The province, area about 37,000 sq.m., pop. (1920) about 247,500 
(including Llanquihue), is composed of three groups of islands, 
Chilo^, Guaitecas and Chonos, and a large body of the mainland, 
including since 1928 part of the former province of Llanquihue. 
The population is composed mainly of Indians. The capital of the 
province is Puerto Montt, the former capital of the province of 
Llanquihue, pop. (1920) 9,751. Other towns are Ancud or San 
Carlos, at the northern end of the island of Chilo6, on the sheltered 
bay of San Carlos, once frequented by whalers, pop. (1920) 4,295. 
Castro, on the eastern shore of Chiloe, is the oldc.st town of the 
island. 

The island of Chilo6 is a continuation of the western Chilean 
formation, the coast range appearing in the mountainous range of 
western Chilo6 and the islands extending south along the coast. 
Between this coast range and the Andes, the gulfs of Chacao, or 
Ancud and Corcovado (average width, 30m.) separate the island 
from the mainland. Chiloe has an extreme length north to south 
of about it8m., and an average width of 35 to 40m., with an area 
of about 4,700 sq.m. There are several lakes on the island — 
Cucao, i2ra. long, being the largest — and one small river, the 
Pudeto, in the northern part of the island, is celebrated as the 
scene of the last engagement in the war for independence, the 
Spanish retaining possession of Chilo6 until 1826. 

CHILON, of Sparta, son of Damagetus, one of the Seven 
Sages of Greece, flourished about the beginning of the 6th century 
B.c. In 560 (or 556) he acted as ephor, an office which he is even 
said to have founded. According to Chilon, the great virtue of 
man was prudence, or well-grounded judgment as to future events. 

A collection of the sayings attributed to Jiim will be found in F. W. 
Mullach, Fragmenia Philosophorum Graecorum, i.; see Herodotus, i. 
69; Diogenes Laertius i. 68; Pausanias iii. 16, x. 24. 

CHILPERIC, the name of two Frankish kings. 

Chilperic I. (d. 584) was one of the sons of Clotaire I. Im- 
mediately after the death of his father in 561 he endeavoured to 
take possession of the whole kingdom, seized the treasure amassed 
in the royal town of Bemy and entered Paris. His brothers, 
however, compelled him to divide the kingdom with them, and 
Soissons, together with Amiens, Arras, Cambrai, Th6rouanne, 
Toumai, and Boulogne, fell to Chilperic’s share, but on the death 
of Charibert in 567 his estates were augmented. When his brother 
Sigebert married Bninhikla, Chilperic also wished to make a 
brilliant marriage. He bad already repudiated bis first wife, 
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Audovera, and had taken as his concubine a serving-woman called 
Fredegond. He accordingly dismissed Fredegond, and married 
Brunhilda’s sister, Galswintha. But he soon tired of his new 
partner, and one morning Galswintha was found strangled in her 
bed. A few days afterwards Chilperic married Fredegond. This 
murder was the cause of long and bloody wars, interspersed with 
truces, between Chilperic and Sigebert. In 575 Sigebert was as- 
sassinated by Fredegond at the very moment when he had Chil- 
peric at his mercy. Chilperic retrieved his position, took from 
Austrasia Tours and Poitiers and some places in Aquitaine, and 
fostered discord in the kingdom of the east during the minority 
of Chilperic II. One day, however, while returning from the 
chase to the town of Chelles, Chilperic was stabbed to death. 

Chilperic may be regarded as the t3rpe of Merovingian sover- 
eigns. He was exceedingly anxious to extend the royal authority. 
He levied numerous imposts, and his fiscal measures provoked a 
great sedition at Limoges in 579. He wished to bring about the 
subjection of the church, and to this end sold bishoprics to the 
highest bidder, annulled the wills made in favour of the bishoprics 
and abbeys, and sought to impose upon his subjects a rationalistic 
conception of the Trinity. He pretended to some literary culture, 
and was the author of some halting verse. He even added letters 
to the Latin alphabet, and wished to have the mss. rewritten with 
the new characters. The wresting of Tours from Austrasia and 
the seizure of ecclesiastical property provoked the bitter hatred 
of Gregory of Tours, by whom Chilperic was stigmatized as the 
Nero and the Herod of his time. 

See S6r6sia, V 6 glise et V&iat sous les rois francs au VI^ sihcle 
(1888). 

Chilperic II. (d. 720) was the son of Childeric II. He became 
king of Neustria in 715, on which occasion he changed his name 
from Daniel to Chilperic. At first he was a tool in the hands of 
Ragenfrid, the mayor of the palace. Charles Martel, however, 
overthrew Ragenfrid, accepted Chilperic as king of Neustria, and, 
on the death of Clotaire IV. set him over the whole kingdom. 
The young king died soon afterwards. (C. Pf.) 

CHILTERN HILLS or THE CHILTERNS, a range of 
chalk hills in England, extending from south-west to north-east 
through part of Oxfordshire, Buckinghamshire and Bedfordshire. 
They form a well-marked escarpment, facing north-westwards, 
with a long south-eastern slope, and run from the Thames in the 
neighbourhood of Goring to the headwaters of its tributary the 
Lea between Dunstable and Hitchin, the crest line between these 
points being about 55 miles. But these hills are part of a larger 
chalk system, continuing the line of the White Horse hills from 
Berkshire, and themselves continued eastward by the East Anglian 
ridge, a series which represents the edge of the chalk rising from 
beneath the Eocene deposits of the London basin. The greatest 
elevation of the Chilterns is found in the centre from Watlington 
to Tring, where heights from 800 to 8soft. are frequent. West- 
ward towards the Thames gap the elevation falls away but little, 
but eastward the East Anglian ridge does not often exceed 500ft. 
There are several passes through the Chilterns, followed by main 
roads and railways converging on London. The hills were for- 
merly covered with beech, and there is still a local supply of this 
wood for the manufacture of chairs and other articles in the 
neighbourhood of Wycombe. 

CHILTERN HUNDREDS. An old principle of English 
parliamentary law declare,d that a member of the House of Com- 
mons, once duly chosen, could not resign his seat. This rule was 
a relic of the days when the local gentry had to be compelled to 
serve in parliament. The only method, therefore, of avoiding the 
rule came to be by accepting an office of profit from the crown, 
a statute of 1707 enacting that every member accepting an office 
of profit from the crown should thereby vacate bis seat, but 
should be capable of re-election, unless the office in question had 
been created since 1705, or had been otherwise declared to dis- 
qualify for a seat in parliament. Before this time the only course 
open to a member desiring to resign was to petition the House 
for its leave, but except in cases of incurable ill-health, the House 
always refused it. Atnong the posts of profit held by members of 
the House of Commons in the first half of the xSth century are 


to be found the names of several crown stewardships, which ap- 
parently were not regarded as places of profit under the crown 
within the meaning of the act of 1707, for no seats were vacated 
by appointment to them. The first instance of the accepttuxce of 
such a stewardship vacating a seat was in 1740, when the house 
decided that Sir W. W. Wynn, on inheriting from his father, in 
virtue of a royal grant, the stewardship of the lordship and manor 
of Bromfield and Yale, and ipso facto vacated his seat. On the 
passing of the Place act of 1742, the idea of utilizing the appoint- 
I ment to certain crown stewarfshipis (possibly suggested by Sir 
I W. W. Wynn’s case) as a pretext for enabling a member to resign 
his seat was carried into practice. These nominal stewardships 
were eight in number, but only two survived to be used in this 
way in contemporary practice — 'those of the Chikems and North- 
stead; and when a member wishes to vacate his seat, he is accord- 
ingly spoken of as taking the Chiltem Hundreds. 

Tlic Chiltern Hundreds formed a bailiwick of the ordinary type. 
They are situated on the Chiltern hills, Buckinghamshire. The 
appointment of steward was first used for parliamentary purposes 
in 1750, the appointment being made by the chancellor of the 
exchequer (and at his discretion to grant or not), and the warrant 
bestowing on the holder “all wages, fees, allowances and other 
privileges and pre-eminences.” Up to the 19th century there was 
a nominal salary of 20s. attached to the post. It was laid down in 
1846 by the chancellor of the exchequer that the Chilterns could 
not be granted to more than one person in the same day, but this 
rule has not been strictly adhered to, for on four occasions sub- 
sequent to 1850 the Chilterns were granted twice on the same day. 
The Chilterns might be granted to members whether they had 
taken the oath or not, or during a recess, though in this case a 
new writ could not be issued until the House met again. Each 
new warrant expressly revoked the grant to the last holder, the 
new steward retaining it in his turn imtil another should be 
appointed. 

See parliamentary paper-— from the Select Committee on 
House of Commons (Vacating of Seats) (1894). 

CHILWA (incorrectly Shirwa), 15® 15' S., 35® 40' E.; a 
shallow lake of brackish water in the Nyasaland Protectorate 
abutting on Portuguese East Africa. Its area varies with the 
rainfall, but never exceeds 100 sq. miles. Formerly, at a period 
of higher level, the lake appears to have drained northward to 
the Lujenda branch of the Rovuma. There are four islands, one 
rising 500 ft. above the water level. The lake was discovered by 
Livingstone in 1859. 

CHIMAERA. This term is used in botany to apply to cer- 
tain types of plants formerly known as “graft-hybrids.” The 
term graft-hybrid suggests a idant which is a true hybrid pro- 
duced by grafting, i.e., a plant produced by the fusion of cells de- 
rived respectively from the two plants grafted together. Such a 
union of cells would be of the nature of fertilization (see Cy- 
tology) and the offspring, having the characteristics of the two 
plants grafted, f.e., the stock and scion, would be of composite 
origin and so might properly be called a graft-hybrid. The de- 
velopment of a hybrid plant in such a way is, however, entirely 
unknown. It is true that plants composite in nature and having 
some of the characteristics of the two plants employed may de- 
velop from the graft, but they arise in an entirely different way 
without fusion of cells. The term graft-hybrid which used to be 
aj^lied to them has therefore been dropped and they are now 
called “plant-chimaeras” or simply “chimacras.” A chimaera was 
a mythological monster of composite nature, having the head of 
a lion, the body of a goat and the tail of a dragon. The {dant 
chimaeras are truly of composite nature and origin. 

These chimaeras, though not under this name, have been 
known in gardens for some time, but it is only comparatively re- 
cently that their nature has been understood. In 1825 a French 
horticulturist grafted a shoot of Cytisus purpuneus (the ordinary 
English broom, Cytisus scoparius, is an allied species) on the trunk 
of the ordinary laburnum. Laburnum vulgare, M. Adam was very 
surprised to find that a shoot developing at the graft was interme- 
diate in character between the two parents or, rather, showed 
sonG^ characters of C. purpureus and others of L. vulgare. 
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The orif^l composite plant has been propagated vegetatively 
and is fairly common in gardens, being usually called Cytisus 
Adami or Laburnum Adami after its producer. It was supposed 
to be a ''graft hybrid” as were al^ the so-called Crataego- 
mespUus forms which arose at Bronveaux in Lorraii^e as a result 
of a graft between two different genera Crataegus monogyna and 
MespUus germamca. In both cases it was observed that certain 
shoots on the composite plant would revert 
or throw back to the original forms, i.e., to 
L, vulgare or C. purpureus in the one case 
or to C. monogyna or A/, germanica in the 
other. Another supposed case of a graft 
hybrid was that of the Biazaria orange 
which it was presumed had arisen from a 
graft between Citrus aurantium (the ordi- 
nary orange) and C. media. 

Nature of chimaeras. plants of 
“Graft Hybrids. —In 1907 our knowl- composite nature and 
edge of this subject pas^ into a new oricin 
phase. In that year H. Winkler published a. Croit ••otion of ortftod 
in Germany some exi>erimental work on fhrouah point of 
grafting Solatium nigrum (a common Brit- b. Porioiinoi ohimaera 
ish plant with black berries sometimes C. and o. sootoriai chim- 
known as black nightshade) as scion on J," .^'“1; 

Solanum Lycoperstcum (the tomato) as toion and tho umHadod pof- 
stock. After the graft had taken, a trans- tiuua of tho ttook 

verse cut was made through it at the junction of the stems. 
From the surface of contact of the stock and scion a num- 
ber of buds developed which grew out into new shoots. Most 
of these were just shoots of tomato or of nightshade, but one of 
them was composite in nature, having the characters of tomato 
on one side and of nightshade on the other. Some of the leaves 
which arose at the junction of the two halves had partly the char- 
acters of one species and partly of the other. Winkler very appro- 
priately termed this shoot a chimaera since it was half of one 
species and half of another. In 1908 Winkler published the re- 
sults of an examination of 268 grafts, between the same two spe- 
cies, which bore more than 3,000 shoots when cut across in the 
way described. Of these, five were chimaeras of the kind de- 
scribed the year before, but one was intermediate between the 
stock and scion, being rather nearer to the nightshade than the 
tomato. This shoot Winkler believed to be a real “graft-hybrid” 
to which he gave the name Solanum tuhingense since it was pro- 
duced at Tubingen. Next year he claimed to have produced sev- 
eral more graft-hybrids to which he gave special names, 5 . Darwin- 
ianim, S. Gaertnerianum, S. proteus and 5 , KOelreuter. It was 
found, however, that seedling plants (arising of course sexually 
from these forms) always reverted to the nearer parent, never 
producing hybrid seedlings. Again if the new forms were crossed 
with the nearer parent-form the product was always pure tomato 
or pure nightshade. This is not the behaviour which one would 
expect from a true hybrid. 

Work on Variegated Plants^In 1909 E. Baur published ob- 
servations on variegated plants which shed a new light on the 
nature of the so-called graft-hybrids. It is well known that the 
garden geranium (really Pelargonium zonale) often shows leaves 
with a white margin. When examined microscopically it is 
found that there are two or three layers of colourless cells cover- 
ing the internal green tissue, and these tissues are separated right 
up to the growing point so that the variegated Pelargonium plant 
body conrists of a green core surrounded with a white sheath. To 
such a plant Baur gave the name periclinal chimaera, i.e., a 
chimaera in which one component invests the other. He further 
suggested that Winkler’s so-called graft-hybrids between tomato 
and nightshade were also periclinal chimaeras, it., plants with a 
tomato sheath over a core of nightshade tissue or a sheath of 
nightshade over a core of tomato tissue. This would explain why 
these forms produce seedlings of either tomato or nightshade, since 
the sexual cells arise solely from the central tissue, the outer cells 
not being concerned. Baur also examined Cytisus Adami and the 
Crotaego-mespihis “hybrids” and found that they also were peri- 
clinal chnnaeras. Cytisus Adami has a core or body of Labumim 


vulgare with a skin (epidermis) of Cytisus purpureus. In the 
other case the chimaeras have either a Crataegus core with a 
MespUus skin (epidermis) or vice versa. Winkler on examining 
his so-called Solanum “hybrids” in the light of Baur’s suggestion 
found that Baur was correct in his surmise. Solanum tubingense 
has a nightshade core and a tomato skin one layer thick (,vee 
Plate). S. proteus has also a nightshade core and a tomato skin 
but the skin is thicker, having two layers (see Plate). 5 . Koel- 
reuterianum has a tomato core and a nightshade skin one layer 
thick (see Plate). 

Classes of Chimaeras* — ^U’inkler produced his chimaeras ex- 
perimentally by “cleft grafting” of main shoots, a tongue of the 
scion being inserted in a cleft in the stock. When the two shoots 
had united the graft was cut across transversely. The relation of 
parts would then be as shown in tig. i a where the black area 
represents the scion and the light area the stock. The cut surface 
of the graft produces “callus” (sec Graft) and from this buds 
develop. Most of these are “pure” in origin since they arise 
from callus tissue which has devclot)ed from either stock or scion; 
but some may arise from callus, which is partly of stock and partly 
of scion origin, and these may give chimaeras. The tissues in the 
shoots arising from the buds of mixed origin may be arranged 
as in fig. lb, which is a periclinal chimaera, or as in fig. ic, which 
is a sectorial chimaera, only a section of the tissue in cross-section 
(the black portion) being of scion nature. The first chimaera 
Winkler produced was of this type, though in that case the chi- 
maera was a “half and half” one. The third type shown in fig. 
id was formerly considered as sectorial, but it is really an in- 
complete periclinal for which the term mericlinal has been sug- 
gested (sec bibliography under Jorgensen and Crane). True sec- 
torial chimaeras are very rare, the plant first obtained by Winkler 
being of this type, as are also a few Pelargoniums. The periclinal 
type is quite common, e.g., Cytisus Adami, the forms of Crataego- 
mespUus, PelargotUum, Bouvardia. The chimaera may be a whole 
plant or a shoot only or only a smaller portion such as a flower 
or fruit. In plants .such as Bouvardia, which is of the complete 
periclinal type, we have the interesting result that .shoot cuttings 
and root cuttings produce plants of different types; in one case 
the new pkint arises from one set of tissues, in the other case 
from the other set. It has recently been shown that chimaeras 
are more common than was suspected. The tubers of certain 
varieties of the common potato are shown to be chimaeras. If the 
shoots developing from the normal eyes are rubbed off, the new 
one developing arises from deeper tissues and so from the other 
component of the chimaera, thus giving shoots of a different type. 

Bibliographv. — The literature of this subject is largely in German. 
H. Winkler, “Ueber Propfbastardc und pflanzliche Chimkren,” Berichte 
der deutseke botanischc GeseUxrhaft (1907) ; ibid. (1908) ; “Ueber das 
Wesen der Propfbastardc, PerikJinalchimkren, und Hy perch imaren,” 
ibid, (jgio). There is a good review of the literature up to iQU in 
the Botanical Gazette (1911), For later papers in English, see 
W. Bateson, “Root Cuttings and Chimaeras,” Journal oj Genetics 
(Cambridge, 1916 and 192O; C. A. Jorgensen and M. B. Crane, 
“Formation and Morphology of Solanum Chimaeras,” ibid. (1927). 

* (V. H. B.) 

CHIMAERA. In Greek mythology a chimaera was a fire- 
breathing female monster resembling a lion in the fore part, a 
goat in the middle, and a dragon behind (Iliad, vi. 179). She 
devastated Caria and Lycia until finally she was slain by Bellero- 
|:du>n (q.v.). In art the Chimaera is usually represented as a lion, 
with a goat’s bead in the middle of the back, as in the bronze 
Chimaera of Arezzo (5th century). The word is now used gen- 
erally to denote a fantastic idea or fiction of the imagination. 

Chimaera or chimhre, in architecture, is a term loosely used for 
any grotesque, fantastic or imaginary beast employed in decora- 
tion. 

CHIMAY. a town in the extreme south-east of the province of 
Hainaut, Belgium, dating from the seventh century. Pop. (1925), 
3,366. Owing to its proximity to the French frontier it has under- 
gone many sieges, the last of which was in 1640, when Turenne 
reduced it to ruins. The town is chiefly famous for the castle and 
park that bear its name. Originally a stronghold of the Croy 
family, it has passed through the D’Arenbergs to its p^sent 
owners, I he princes of Caraman-rhimay. The castle, which in 
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1640 possessed seven towers, has now only one, which is in ruins; 
a chateau was built in the Tudor style in the 18th century. This 
domain carried with it the right to one of the twelve peerages of 
Hainaut. The church contains a fine monument of Phillippe de 
Croy, chamberlain and comrade in arms of the emperor Charles 
V. John Froissart, the chronicler, died and was buried here, and 
has a statue in the square. 

CHIME, (i) Probably derived from a mistaken separation 
into two words, chimbe belly of chymbal or chymbely the old form 
of “cymbal/^ Lat. cymbalutn. A mechanical arrangement by which 
a set of bells in a church or other tower, or in a clock, are struck 
so as to produce a sequence of musical sounds or a tune. (For the 
mechanism of such an arrangement in a clock and in a set of bells, 
see the articles Clock and Bell.) (2) From Mid. Eng. chimby 
a word meaning “edge,” common in varied forms to Teutonic 
languages, cf. Ger. Kimme, the bevelled rim formed by the pro- 
jecting staves at the ends of a cask. 

CHIME-BELLS, a medi&eval instrument consisting of a set 
of small bells of varying pitch which were arranged in a frame and 
struck with a hammer aher the manner of a glockenspiel. They 
ranged in number from four or five up to as many as 14 or 15. 
The chime-bells were known also under the Latin name of 
cymbalutn. 

CHIMERE, in modern English use the name of a garment 
worn as part of the ceremonial dress of Anglican bishops. It is 
a long sleeveless gown of silk or satin, open down the front, gath- 
ered in at the back between the shoulders, and with slits for the 
arms. It is worn over the rochet (g.v.)y and its colour is either 
black or scarlet (convocation robes). The origin of the chimere 
has been the subject of much debate ; but it is practically proved 
to be derived from the mediaeval tabard, an upper garment worn 
in civil life by all classes of people both in England and abroad. It 
has therefore a common origin with certain academic robes (see 
Robes, Academic dress. The word “chimere,” which first appears 
in England in the 14th century, is of uncertain origin. It occurs in 
different forms in various languages (Lat. chimera, Fr. sitnarre, 
Ital. zimarra) and may possibly be derived from the Greek 
xitiuiptos, “wintry”. This derivation is made plausible by the 
original character of the chimere; for the word properly applies 
to the sleeveless tabard which tended to supersede, from the 15th 
century onwards, the inconvenient cappa clausa (a long closed 
cloak with a slit in front for the arms) as the out-of-doors upper 
garment of bishops. The chimere was, moreover, a cold weather 
garment. In summer its place was taken by the tippet. In the 
Anglican form for the consecration of bishops the newly conse- 
crated prelate, hitherto vested in rochet, is directed to put on “the 
rest of the episcopal habit,” i.e. the chimere. The robe has thus be- 
come in the Church of England symbolical of the episcopal office, 
and is in effect a liturgical vestment. The civil quality of the 
garment still survives; the full dress of an Anglican prelate 
at civil functions of importance (e.g, in parliament, or at 
court) is still rochet and chimere. The continental equivalent of 
the chimere is the zimarra or simarre, which is defined by foreign 
ecclesiologists as a kind of soutane (cassock), from which it is 
distinguished by having a small cape and short, open arms 
(manches-fausses) reaching to the middle of the upper arm and 
decorated with buttons. In France and Germany it is fitted more 
or less to the figure ; in Italy it is wider and falls down straight 
in front. Like the soutane y the zimarra is not proper to any par- 
ticular rank of clergy, but for bishops and prelates it is orna- 
mented with red buttons and bindings. It is worn by university 
professors. A black zimarra lined with white, and sometimes 
ornamented with a white binding and gold tassels, is worn by the 
pope. 

Bibliography. — See the Report of the sub-committee of Convoca- 
tion on the ornaments of the church and its ministers, p. 31 (London, 
1Q08) ; the Rev. N. F. Robinson, *The black chimere of Anglican 
Prelates: a plea for its retention and proper use,” in Transactions of 
the St. PauVs Ecclesiological Soc. vol. iv. pp. 181-220 (London, 1898) ; 
Herbert Druitt, Costume on Brasses (London. 1906) ; G. Moroni, 
Dizionario dell* erudizione storko-ecclesiastica (Venice, x86z), vol. 103, 
s.v. “Zimarra”; X. Barbier de Montault, Traiti pratique de la con- 
struction, etc,, des igUses, ii. 538 (Paris, 1878). 


CHIMKENT, a town in the Syr Daria province of the Kaa^k 
(Kirghiz) A.S.S.R. of the R.S.F.S.R., Lat. 42® 20' N., Long. 69® 
40^ £. Pop. (1926) 21,708, mostly Sarts. It lies in a fertile valley 
between the Alexander range and the Ala-tau, and is the centre 
of a grain, fruit growing and cattle rearing district, watered by 
streams from the Ala-tau. Above the town are the ruins of its 
citadel, stormed by the Russians in 1864. Its clear, dry air makes 
it a health resort for tubercular patients taking the kumiss (fer- 
mented mare's milk) cure. Its industries include the preparation 
of santonin, cotton, tobacco, oil and flour. 

The construction of a branch line from the Orenburg-Tashkent 
Railway through Chimkent to link up with the Trans-Siberian 
Railway at Semipalatinak has already (1928) proceeded as far as 
Aulie-Alta, and should restore to Chimkent much of its former 
trading importance. 

CHIMNEY, that portion of a building by means of which 
smoke is conveyed from fires inside to the outside air. The 
necessity of a chimney appears only when braziers are abandoned 
in favour of large fireplaces. Thus in northern Europe in the 1 2th 
century^ the primitive hole in the roof yielded to a hollow flue 
leading from a fireplace by the wall to the outside; but a specific 
architectural form of flue was not developed until the isth century. 
The 13th and 14th century type was a simple, round, vertical 
conduit of stone, with a conical cap and openings at the sides 
under the cone. A remarkable example occurs in the monastic 
kitchen of the Abbey of Fontevrault, France, dating from the end 
of the 1 2th century. In the early 15th century the re-duplication 
of fireplaces led to the grouping of several flues inside a vertical, 
and generally rectangular, mass of masonry, which was carried well 
above the roof, and occasionally decorated. In France, in the 
latter half of the century, this decoration was of great richness, 
consisting of late Gothic pinnacles and niches, and in the chateaux 
of the Francis I. period, chimneys vied with dormers in their 
lavish detail. Heraldic ornaments, pilasters and entablatures 
abound. In England, decorative effect was obtained by grouping 
the flue tops as independent features, usually in brick, above a 
stone base; each flue was then treated as a separate ^shaft with 
base and cap, polygonal or twisted; e.g., Compton Wynyates and 
Hampton Court palace. In the early Renaissance, the flues were 
sometimes treated like little classic columns, as at Burleigh House. 
With the development of classicism, the chimney became simple 



A. FRENCH RENAISSANCE CHIMNEY (FRANCIS 1. PERIOD), CHATEAU OF 
BLOI8: B. ENGLISH TUDOR. FROM COVENTRY: C. AMERICAN COLONIAL. 
WARRIER HOUSE. PORTSMOUTH. N.H. (EARLY 18TH CENTURY) 

again, a mere rectangular mass of masonry. In colonial work in 
America, the chimney is either a large square mass in the centre 
of the roof or else developed as an important feature of the end 
gable walls. In the Italian Renaissance the chimney is merely 
utilitarian and, whenever possible, is hidden. (T. F. H.) 

CHIMNEY AND FIREPLACE CONSTRUCTION 

Correct chimney construction is ablSblutely essential to economi* 
cal home heating. The ideal and most efficient chimney is vertical, 
with round flue and smooth interior surfaces (fig. x). All chim- 
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neys should be built with “fire-clay” flue linings (not “fluc-tilc,” 
“terra-cotta” or “clay” flue lining). Faulty chimney construction 
practicaUy always shows its shortcomings by its effect upon some 
other feature of the plant. A lighted paper thrust in the bottom 
and sucked up and consumed with a roar is often erroneously 
taken to indicate a good draught. Chimney draught can be known 
definitely only by measurement with the proper instrument, a 
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FlO. EXAMPLES OF CHIMNEY CONSTRUCTION. A. ROUND FLUE. 

B. SQUARE FLUE: C. OBLONG FLUE; ELONGATED OBLONG FLUE. TYPE A 
IS THE BEST, TYPE B. SECOND BEST. TYPE C. NEXT PREFERABLE. TYPE D. 
POOR CONSTRUCTION 

drauj^ht gage. Chimney height and temperature inside and out- 
side the chimney determine intensity of draught in a correctly 
built chimney. 

Factors that contribute to faulty chimneys are: (i) Insufficient 
height to assure proper draught and avoid interfering air currents 
(fig. 2)\ the top of a chimney should extend at least 3ft. above 
Hat roofs and at least 2ft. above the ridge of peaked roofs; exten- 
sions, if used, should be fitted with air-tight joints; (2) omission 
of Hue-lining to ensure continued tightness, so that heat and 
weathering cause mortar gradually to disintegrate and result in a 
leaky chimney (fig. 2); (3) offsets and bends are likely to reduce 
the chimney free area and present difficulties in construction that 
militate against tightness and inside smoothness; loose bricks and 
mortar may fall and lodge in such a way as to cause objectionable 
restricted areas and provide lodgement for dangerous soot accu- 
mulations (fig. 2); (4) careless and improper installation of the 
smoke pipe into the chimney (fig. 3); (5) openings into a chim- 
ney for other than the smoke pipe of the boiler ; such should never 
be permitted, they are apt to check and interfere with the draught ; 
(6) lack of a tightly-fitting cover for the clean-out door; (7) fail- 
ure to support the chimney properly; it should never be based on 
timber construction and when resting upon the ground sufficient 
masonry foundation should be provided to prevent settling; (8) 
improper laying of brick; it should never be laid on edge, should 
be properly bonded and sufficient mortar used between the bricks 
to fill all voids. Size and height of chimneys depend upon the total 
heat demands of the structure to be served, the type and number 
of boilers and the fuel to be used. ReputaUe manufacturers spe- 
cify draught requirements for their respective equipment and 
state the required flue areas, sizes and heights of chimneys; these 
should be observed. Irrespective of fuel used, the minimum effec- 
tive area^ inside the flue lining for any installation should be not 
less than yo sq.in. and the short cross-sectional dimension should 
be never less than six-tenths of the greater dimension. The mini- 
mum chimney height above the grate should be 35ft. if erratic 
draughts are to be avoided. 

A chimney that is not tight will fail to draw properly. Force 

^Effective area of a flue, broadly speaking, is the theoretical cross- 
se^onal area occupied by the column of smoke and gases rising with 
spiral motion up the flue. 


or direction of wind, the amount of moisture in the air or the qual- 
ity of the fuel may aggravate the trouble. A smoke test will 
prove leaks and every flue should be tested before a boiler is con- 
nected thereto, by building a paper, straw, wood or tar-pxiper fire at 
the base of the flue. When the smoke is passing in dense volume 
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Fig. Z. — EXAMPLES OF CHIMNEY CONSTRUCTION. A. TOP TOO LOW. 
EDDY CURRENTS CAUSE DOWN DRAFT; B. TOP CARRIED PROPER HEIGHT; 
C. UNLINED FLUE BEFORE USE: D. UNLINED FLUE, LEAKS CAUSED BY 
HOT GASES AND WEATHERING: E. LINED FLUE. A PREVENTION AGAINST 
LEAKS: F. OFFSETS TO BE AVOIDED 


if the stack be tightly blocked by laying a wet blanket over it, 
the leakage will be immediately evident by the appearance of 
smoke at the opening, or from an adjoining flue indicating leakage 
between the flue joints. 

If a leakage is not obviously evident, further inspection 
by means of a mirror held at the proper angle at the base of 
a straight flue should be made for minor obstructions such as 
broken tile, mortar accumulations, birds’ nests, partly burned 
paper, soot or tarry deposits; or removal may be accomplished 
by passing up and down the flue a weighted bag of hay or straw 
attached to the end of two ropes. 
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CHIMNEY-PIECE 


Fireplacet« — satisfactory open fireplace requires: (i) a flue 
of proper area, (2) fireplace throat correctly proportioned and 
located, (3) a correctly built smoke shelf and chamber, (4) suf- 
ficient chimney height, (5) a shape for radiating maximum heat 
into the room. The area of a lined flue should equal one-tenth or 
more of that of the fireplace opening. For unlined flues, the pro- 
portion should be increased due to greater friction. For lined flue, 
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Fig. 3.-— examples of smoke-pipe connections, a. incorrect. 

LEAKY JOINT; B. INCORRECT. PIPE PROJECTS TOO FAR INTO CHIMNEY; 
C. CORRECT, PIPE MEETS EDGE OF FLUE AND JOINT PROPERLY SEALED 


allow 13 sq.in. of clear flue area to each square foot of fireplace 
opening. The cross-sectional area should be the same throughout 
the entire length of the chimney. 

Correct throat construction is essential, to avoid a smoky fire- 
place and to provide for proper velocity of the outgoing gases. 
The area of the throat should be not less than that of the flue, 
its length always equal to the width of the fireplace opening (fig. 
4) ; the sides of the fireplace should be vertical until the throat 
is passed (fig. 4) ; and above the throat, the sides should be drawn 
in until the desired flue area is obtained; the throat should be 
not more than 4 or sin. in width and set Sin. above the lintel 
of the opening (fig. 4). The use of a throat damper is advisable; 
if omitted, the throat opening should be 4in. and the smoke shelf 
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Fig. 4. — FAULTY AND CORRECT FIREPLACE CONSTRUCTION. A. TOP OF 
THROAT DAMPER 18 AT DD. SMOKE SHELF AT CC. SIDE WALL SHOULD 
NOT BE DRAWN IN UNTIL THE HEIGHT DD IS PASSED. IF DRAWN IN AS 
INDICATED BY EF AND EG, THE WIDTH OF THROAT BECOMES LESS THAN 
THE WIDTH OF THE OPENING AND CAUSES THE AIR CURRENTS TO PILE 
UP RESULTING IN A SMOKY FIREPLACE. B, CORRECT FIREPLACE CON- 
STRUCTION 


always included. A smoke shelf and chamber are absolutely essen- 
tial. The shelf is formed by setting back the brick work at the 
top of the throat to the line of the flue wall, making the shelf 
equal in length to that of the throat. No shelf should be less than 
4in. and may vary from this to i2in. or more, depending on depth 
of fireplace; the level of the shelf should be Sin. above the fire- 
place opening (fig. 4). The smoke chamber acts as a reservoir 
to hold accumulated smoke temporarily when a gust of wind 
across the chimney top momentarily dampers the chimney, as 
well as to lessen the down draft and prevent smoke being forced 


into the coom. All smoke chamber walls should be smooth inside. 
The back of a fireplace should pitch forward from a point a 
little less than half-way from the hearth to the top of the open- 
ing and the sides should be beveled, as straight back and ^es 
do not radiate heat as well 

The use of a throat damper affords means for regulating a fire. 
The type with lid hinged at rear, rather than in the centre, directs 
better the outgoing smoke into the flue. Full opening is required 
for fast-burning pine; slow-burning hardwood logs require only 
I or 2in. openings. Fireplace openings should be kept low, 3oin. 
minimum and 42in. maximum height. The higher the opening, 
the greater the possibility of a smoky fireplace; the width of 
opening should slightly greater than the height; a minimum 
depth of i8in. is advisable although X2in., in smc^ fireplaces, will 
provide a good draft with properly constructed throat. Fire-brick 
should be used for the back and sides of fireplaces. 

Efficiency of fireplace heating can be improved materially by 
the use of a fireplace heater which heats all incoming air before 
it enters the room. These devices are suited to existing as well 
as contemplated construction. They consist of an intake air mani- 
fold, into which air from the outside is drawn and delivered into 
heat pipes lining the rear wall of the fireplace, from which it passes 
into a heated air manifold and is then delivered into the room 
directly above the fireplace openings at temperatures varying 
from 135® to 195° F. Tests have shown that the use of a proper 
fireplace heater is the means of increasing measurably the effec- 
tiveness of fireplace heating, through, (i) raising the room tem- 
perature si times as quickly as can be done with the bare fire- 
place, (2) maintaining a far more even temperature throughout 
the entire room, (3) avoiding cold air leakage through window and 
door cracks and (4) by producing a greater heating effect with 
smaller expenditure of fuel than when no heater is used. 

(A. M. D.) 

CHIMNEY-PIECE, in architecture, originally a hood, pro- 
jecting from the wall over a grate, built to catch the smoke and 
lead it up to the chimney flue; later, any decorative development 
of the same type or for the same purpose; a mantel or mantel- 
piece. Like the chimney {q.v.), the chimney-piece is essentially 
a northern mediaeval development. Its earliest form, a simple 
hood, sometimes with shafts below, at the wall, is shown in the 
king's house at Southampton and at Rochester castle, England 
(12th century). Later, the spaces under the ends of the hood 
were made solid, so that the fireplace became a rectangular open- 
ing, and in some cases the fireplace was recessed into the wall. 
Late mediaeval fireplaces are of great size and richness, e.g. 
the triple fireplace in the great hall of the Palais des Comtes at 
Poitiers, and the earlier fireplaces in the ch&teau of Blois. 

During the Renaissance fireplace openings were decorated with 
columns, pilasters and entablatures, and occasionally the front of 
the wall or hood above the overmantel was enriched. North Italian 
palaces are full of examples of great delicacy. In France the fire- 
places at Blois and Chambord are famous. In England, the same 
formula appears in naive and complex types, with the usual Eliza- 
bethan and Jacobean milange of misunderstood classic and Flemish 
motives— strap work, gaines, etc. In France, after a brief classidsm 
under Henry II. and Henry IV., the chimney-piece became a 
centre of fantastic design. Although the opening was usually 
small, the decoration was rich, and commonly characterized by 
the UM of a great mirror as an overmantel. The detail assumed 
the classic extravagance of the Louis XIV. style, the swelling 
curves and bulbous shells of the Louis XV. and the distinguisbed 
restraint of the Louis XVI. styles, but almost always retained the 
same general proportions and the mirror. German design largely 
followed that of France; chimney-pieces are' less mnnerous there, 
however, owing to the use of porcelain stoves. 

In England the Renaissance chimney-piece was at first treated, 
with simple architraves, frieze and comice, in such a way as to 
serve as mantel shelf, occasionally with rich 'panelling above, 
and much breaking or keying of the mouldings. Later, coi^les, 
caryatides and colunms were used, although occasionally a simple 
moulding of sweeping profile replaced the architrave, and the 
shelf was omitted. In the last half of the iSth century the diar- 





CHIMNEY-PIECE 



French Gothic 15th Century 

(IN CLUNY MUSEUM. PARIS) 



ENGLISH JACOBEAN. 17TH CENTURY 

Stokesay Castle, England 



American colonial 1762 
Powell House. Philadelphia 


I 



MODERN ENGLISH 
(STUDIO OF F. R. WALKER) 


■OMBII BIIGUBH CHIttSBY PlBCg IT COttlTBSY OT •TNI AMBIICAN AtCNITlCr* 

CMIMNCY.FIECKI from THC t9TH TO THI tOTM CENTURIIS 

The early Rreplaeet of ihetOelfilc period were enormeut in order to permit the burnino of large logs, but the manner In which they tmohed led to o 
oontliiuod doeraaio In tiso, whieh reaehod a ollmox In modem Englleh ohimnay-pleoes designed for burning oooL The projeotion of the chimney 
breaet has always been realised as a decorative opportunity and was developed in nearly all the Renaissance styles 
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So8 CHIMPANZEE— CHINA 


actcristic English chimney-pieces, in the style of Robert Adam, 
owed much to Louis XVI. influence. In American colonial work, 
there is an almost exact following of English precedent, and occa- 
sional examples can be traced to definite plates in English 
architectural books. 

CHIMPANZEE, the popular name (of native African origin) 
of the more widely distributed of the two genera of anthropoid 
apes of the African equatorial forests; the o^r being the closely 
related but larger gorilla The paramount interest of the 

chimpanzee lies in its resemblance to man. Though it walks on all 
fours, is covered with abundant hair and has a grasping hand-like 
foot, its zoological affinities are with man rather than with the 
tailed monkeys as abundantly attested by comparative anatomy, 
physiology and bio-chemistry. The chimpanzee is a forest dweller, 
associating in small bands, spending a large part of the time in 
trees where it constructs rude sleeping nests and feeds on fruits 
and other vegetable matter. It is easily distinguished from the 
other great apes by its flesh-coloured skin which, however, grows 
darker with age and by its large outstanding ears. The prevailing 
colour of the hair is black. An adult male may weigh 160 lb. 
and standing erect may be 4j[ft. in height. 

The popular reputation of this ape for superior intelligence 
has been amply confirmed by elaborate experimental studies of 
its mentality by the psychologists W. Koehler and R. M. Yerkes. 
The results obtained indicate that the chimpanzee mind is more 
man-like than monkey-like in the mode of its operations, though 
in content or range it stands closer to the monkeys. The lack of 
capacity for speech seems absolutely to preclude the attainment 
of any culture or social inheritance. 

The nomenclature of the chimpanzee is in a very unsettled 
state, chiefly owing to confusion with the orang-utan by earlier 
writers. The generic names which have had the widest currency 
are Anthropopithecus and Troglodytes^ but the rules of nomen- 
clature seem to indicate that the Linnaean name Simla satyrus 
(generally applied to the orang-utan) belongs rightfully to the 
chimpanzee. Several local variants have been described as species, 
but it seems probable that most of them are mere local varieties 
of one or, at most, two or three valid species (see Primates). 

(J. H. McG.) 

See R. M. Yerkes, Almost Human (1925); W. Koehler, The 
Mentality oj Apes (1925). 

CHIN, a Burmese term for a hill-man applied in particular to 
branches of the Kuki (q,v.) race, inhabiting the hills along the 
west bank of the Chindwin river south of Manipur. 

CHINA, a vast country of Eastern Asia, the scene of the old- 
est contemporary civilizations and the largest cultural unit on the 
face of the planet. The official name is Chung-Hua Min-Kuo, Le,, 
Republic of China. The territory of China now comprises : 

(a) China Proper with 21 provinces. Of these the three Man- 
churian provinces (Shengking, Kirin and Heilungkiang), admin- 
istered as a single viceroyalty (the viceroyalty of the three Eastern 
provinces) were only incorporated in China Proper in 1907, and 
even under the Republic have distinct organization and develop- 
ment. 

(b) Mongolia^ — The term Mongolia, as used to denote a 
political or even a cultural entity, is now very misleading. There 
is a vital distinction between Outer and Inner Mongolia. Outer 
Mongolia, still essentially Mongol in race and character, is auton- 
omous, with its own centre of government at Urga, and has 
asserted its independence. Its orientation is to the Trans-Siberian 
railway and the Union of Soviet Republics. China, however, has 
not relinquished its claims, and the Sino-Soviet Treaty of 1924 
recognized that ‘‘Outer Mongolia is an integral part of the Repub- 
lic of China and respects China’s sovereignty therein.” Its pre- 
cise international status must be regarded as still uncertain. Inner 
Mongolia, on the other hand, is becoming more and more linked 
with China. The area comprised within it, together with portions 
of the adjacent provinces of Chihli and Shansi, has been divided 
into three provisional provinces (Jehol, Chahar and Suiyuan) 
increasingly Chinese in character, and a special administrative 
district (Sitao), attached to Kansu province. 

(c) Sinkiang, or the New Dominion, consisting of Chinese or 


eastern Turkestan, Kulja and Kashgaria, i.e,, virtually the area 
between duter Mongolia on the north and Tibet and Kashmir on 
the south. It is mainly inhabited by non-Chmese peoples but 
administered by Chinese officials. Connected with Sinkiang is the 
Altai administrative area, controlling the passes through the Altai 
mountains into Turkestan from Outer Mongolia. 

(d) Tibet. — No more than Mongolia can Tibet be considered as 
a single political or administrative unit The term in a political 



A SMALL WAYSIDE SHRINE BUILT ON THE CHINA-TIBET FRONTIER 


sense is now strictly applicable only to the south-western portion 
of the country under the Lhasa Government, whose relationship 
to China is like that of Outer Mongolia. Great Britain and Russia 
(1907) agreed to negotiate with Tibet only through China, and 
Chinese sovereignty is technically maintained. But the Lhasa 
Government is virtually independent and has closer relations with 
British India than with China. On the other , hand China has 
actively asserted her interests in those peripheral portions of Tibet 
which can menace either China PrOfier or the vital corridor lead- 
ing by way of Kansu province to Sinkiang and the Pamir passes. 
To protect China’s interests on the Tibetan border two important 
administrative divisions under direct Chinese rule have recently 
been formed, i. Sikang (Szechwan Marches) or Chwanpien, with 
Baanfu (Batang) as its capital, formed by uniting eastern Tibet 
with the western mountainous part of Szechwan. This acts as a 
buffer between Tibet Prop)er and the Red basin of Szechwan. 
2. Tsinghai or Kokonor embracing the Kokonor depression and 
the Nanshan mountains, the north-eastern ramparts of the Tibetan 
plateau, similarly protects the Kansu-Tarim corridor and presses 
back the Chinese frontier into what, physically and racially is 
Tibet. 

Stated in physical terms, the essential China consists of the 
middle and lower basins of the Hw^ang-ho, Yangtze Kiang and 
Si-kiang to the east of the high buttresses of the Tibetan and 
Mongolian plateaux. The Manchurian plain marks the continua- 
tion of the monsoon-watered lowlands beyond the sea-ward end of 
the Great Wall which delimited the original Chinese culture area. 
The three districts of Inner Mongolia denote the more fertile 
southern and eastern margins of the Desert of Gobi, open to colo- 
nization from China and Manchuria. The distant Sinkiang occupies 
the deep Tarim depression between the Kuen-Lun, the lofty 
northern buttress of the Tibetan plateau, and the Tien Shan. 
Where these great chains converge in the mountain-knot of Kash- 
garia and the Pamirs occur the famous passes, which through all 
history have connected China with the West by routes following 
the northern and southern margins of the depression to Kashgar 
and Yarkand. The Tien Shan mountains and the grasslands of the 
Jungarian gate between them and the Altai, are also included 
within Sinkiang province which derives its main significance in re- 
lation to the land communications of China. The oasis-studded 
margins of the Tarim depression and the rich grasslands of Jun- 
garia give it also agricultural importance. 

Thus the outlying “dependencies” still held by China are very 
closely related geographically to the main scene of Chinese dviUsa- 
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tion and are vital factors in her future, for colonisation and com- 
munications. In contrast, Tibet, in the more restricted sense, and 
Outer Mongolia, now virtually lost, are geographically remote. 
The isolation and inaccessibility of Tibet are notorious. Outer 
Mongolia occupies the steppe zone and the forest border to the 
north of the broad Desert of Gobi and so turns its back on China. 

The Chinese dominion in the widest acceptance of the term, 
including those parts of Mongolia and Tibet which are only tech- 
nically subject to Chinese sovereignty, occupies an area estimated 
at 4,277,260 square miles. (Compare Europe — ^within its widest 
boundaries — ^4,093,000.) It is made up as follows: — 


China Proper (excluding Manchuria) 1,532,420 

Manchuria 3^>3,70o 

Mongolia 1,367,600 

Sinkiang 5.‘;o»340 

ribet 463,000 

Provinces of Hwang-ho Basin 522,260 

Provinces of Yang-tze Basin (including Chekiang) . 572,830 

Provinces of Sikiang Basin (including Fukien) 437*33® 


1. THE COUNTRY 

The immense terrain indicated in the preceding section is infi- 
nitely diverse. The most fundamental contrast is between the 
monsoonal river-basins of China Proper, with their teeming popu- 
lation of peasants, artificers and merchants and the lofty moun- 
tain ranges, arid depressions and high intermontane plateaux of 
the outer dependencies, supporting, for the most part, only widely 
scattered groups of nomadic or semi-nomadic herdsmen on their 
scanty grasslands. But within China Proper there is great variety 
of structure, climate and vegetation. 

THE GROUND PLAN 

It is to middle and south-eastern China that the description of 
China as a land of river-valleys is most applicable. There the 
Yangtze Kiang and Si-kiang occupy well-defined valleys, each 
of which is the focus of the population and of the activity of the 
basin and still serves as the principal artery of commerce within 
it. In contrast the Hwang-ho, the great river of the north, has no 
such well-defined valley. In its upper course it hurries through 
deep trenches and in its lower course it wanders over the wide 
open plain in a channel liable to shift bodily for hundreds of 
miles. Thus the Hwang-ho is clearly not the arterial line of north 
China as the Yang-tze is of middle China, and, in the absence 
of any such unifying influence, the natural division of the north 
is into the great plains of its eastern and the loess-covered plateaux 
of its western sections. Thus the initial distinction to be made 
is between the plains and loess-covered uplands which make up 
north China and the mountain and valley country of middle and 
south China. Between the two interpose, in the west, the high 
ranges of the Tsin-ling-shan, an eastern extension of the Kuen-lun 
and the sharpest climatic and vegetational divide in the whole of 
China. Eastwards the Tsin-ling ranges sink into the Fu-niu-shan 
and then the Hwai-yang-shan. 

The loess-covered uplands of north-west China form a broad 
belt from Jehol to Kansu keeping north of the Tsin-ling divide. 
Loess, it is true, extends down from the uplands into the western 
margins of the north China plain, but it here lies too low to affect 
the topography in the same distinctive way as in the uplands, the 
loess-lands proper. These take the form of a girdle around Mon- 
golia, a high rolling tableland, in places swept clean of any rock 
detritus, but in others piled high with sand-dunes, the most prob- 
able source of the wind-borne loess of north-west China. The loess 
mantle, leaving only the ridges exposed, yet with a thickness of 
rarely more than 200 ft., weathers ^cause of a strongly developed 
vertical cleavage into a topography of cliff-edges and steepnsided 
terraces. The same vertical cleavage is responsible for the porosity 
of the loess which, while accentuating the dryness of the plateau 
surface, gives rise to a relative abundance of water in the numerous 
basins within it. The loess is, however, no more than a mantle cast 
over a pattern of relief independent of it. 

The northern part of the belt consists of a parallel series of 
high broad-backed ridges separated by equally broad loess-filled 
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troughs, the whole trending from north-cast to south-west athwart 
the routes between the north China plain and the Mongolian pla- 
teau. The route between Peking and Kalgan, the gateway into Mon- 
golia, utilizes, however, the transverse valley of the Hun-ho and 
the easy Nankou pass. Southwards the ridges gradually sink be- 
neath the plateau of south Shansi whose south-eastern part consti- 
tutes a coalfield of the size of Wales. Let down beneath the gen- 
eral surface of this plateau is a chain of exceedingly fertile loess 
basins stretching from Tai-yiian in the north by way of the Fen- 
ho to the Wei-ho valley in Shensi. Leading from the plain -into 
west China, this chain of basins was followed by the Imperial 
Courier road from Peking to the western province of Szechwan 
and from the establishment of Peking as capital until the advent 
of the railway, it was this rather than the Hwang-ho which formed 
the main artery of commerce in the southern loess-lands. The 
loess belt as a whole constitutes one of the most distinctive re- 
gions in all China and was the cradle-land of Chinese civilization. 

Second Major Division. — ^The second major division of north 
China is the great plain which in the north communicates by a 
narrow lowland corridor with the plains of Manchuria and in 
the south-east merges imperceptibly with the delta of the Yangtze. 
Rising partly out of the plain and partly out of the Yellow sea, on 
which the plain is steadily encroaching, are the broken uplands of 
Shantung. The Hwang-ho has passed at certain periods to the 
south and at others to the north of them. The drainage of the 
plain is, however, to a large extent independent of the Hwang-ho, 
the streams of the northern portion finding their outlet by the 
Hai-ho at Tientsin and of the southern by the Hwai-ho, much of 
whose basin was for long a vast swamp. Shifting of channels has 
spread river sand and gravel, and the plain is not so continuously 
fertile as the deltaic alluvium of the Lower Yang-tze. 

The Shantung uplands are divided into two masses by a broad 
lowland now followed by the Shantung railway from Kiaochow 
bay. The eastern peninsular half faces the very similar peninsula 
of Liaotung. Both lie athwart the seaward approaches to the plains 
of Chihli and of Manchuria and their well-articulated coasts offer 
the best harbours in north China. 

Thus in north China the loess and the plain give considerable 
uniformity of surface conditions and have always been in close re- 
lationship. In south and middle China mountain ridge and valley 
succeed each other apparently without end. The only large table- 
land is that of Yunnan in the south-west. The largest plains are 
simply expanded valley-basins and nowhere approach the bulk of 
the north China plain. Again, there is nothing to parallel the super- 
ficial uniformity bestowed on north-west China by the loess man- 
tle. If the key-note of the surface of north China be uniformity, 
that of middle and south China is variety. 

South China Highlands. — ^To the rugged dissected massif 
south of the Yang-tze the term South China Highlands is often 
applied. In the cast high axial ranges overlook the broken country 
of the coastal provinces (Chekiang, Fukien and Kwangtung). In 
the west and south-west the characteristic form is that of massive 
and lofty plateaux. The intermediate country of south-central 
China is in the nature of a saddle between the eastern scarps and 
the western tableland, and across it the main routes from the Yang- 
tze valley pass to that of the Si-kiang. The approach from the 
Yang-tze is by way of the Siang and Kan valleys leading up to the 
Che-ling and Mei-ling passes respectively, the routes from both of 
which converge to pass down the Pei-kiang valley to the delta 
of the Si-kiang. 

The Central Asian background of middle and south China 
is not the Mongolian plateau but high mountain ranges trending 
from north to south, the eastern border of the Tibetan highlands 
and the ^^march-lands” of Szechwan. These ranges confine the 
drainage in parallel longitudinal channels and of the great rivers 
which flow southwards from Tibet only the Yang-tze, by means of 
a complex series of gorges, escapes to the east. After this torren- 
tial descent from the Tibetan highlands the Yang-tze enters on 
the Red basin of Szechwan, the first of the chain of basins char- 
acterizing its later course. But, unlike those farther downstream, 
the Red basin is an upland basin so vigorously dissected into hilly 
country that the only plain of any extent, that of Chengtu at the 
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foot of the high ranges of Szechwan Marches, is due to quite spe- 
cial causes. The basin, almost completely ringed round by high 
mountain country, is a region apart, communicating with the rest 
of China mainly by way of the dfficult route of the Yang-tze 
gorges cut through the mountain rim. Below the gorges the 
Yang-tze begins its true valley course. It is aligned alternately 
to the north-east when it is broad and open and to the south-east 
when it is confined and almost gorge-like, as it cuts through the 
north-east-south-west ridges of the eastern part of the south China 
highlands. In this valley course the Yang-tze first flows through 
the lowland alluvium-covered basin of Hupeh, on which converge 
the important river valleys of the Han from the north-west, the 
Yang-tze from the west, the Yuen and Siang from the south-west 
and south. The routes from north to south China, soon to be 
crystallized in the Peking-Hankow-Canton railway, here cross the 
west-to-east arterial route of the Yang-tze valley. This is pre- 
eminently the central basin of China. Below it the Yang-tze, 
though passing through several small basins as that of Wuhu and 
skirting the margin of the larger Po-yang basin of Kiangsi, does 
not itself flow through a basin of comparable size until its delta 
begins at Nanking. The delta is in the nature of an incompletely 
filled basin (the Chusan archipelago marks part of its eastern rim), 
but it is advancing seawards at the rate of one mile in every 
60 years. As the Yang-tze has at this stage deposited all its coarser 
detritus, the delta consists much more uniformly of fertile silt 
than the central basin farther upstream. 

Si-Kiang. — ^The Si-kiang of south China has a r6gime very dif- 
ferent from that of the Yang-tze. It has a normal valley course, 
without basins, through the south China highlands until it finally 
broadens out to form its delta. Its upper valley is entrenched in 
the south-easterly prolongations of the Yunnan-Kweichow plateau 
but its lower cuts through the scarped country of south-east China. 
The routes linking the Si-kiang with the rest of China, whether 
by land over the saddle between the south-eastern ranges and the 
south-western jriateau, or by sea, all lead from Canton, the unmis- 
takable focus of south China. The orientation of Canton, separated 
from the central Yang-tze basin by the whole breadth of the south 
China highlands and looking out over the sea towards the Indies, 
strongly contrasts with that of the north, encompassed by steppes 
and deserts. (See Canton.) 

The maritime provinces of south-east China, between the 
Canton and Yang-tze deltas, form a very distinct region dominated 
by the south-west-north-east ridges which culminate westwards 
in the high axial range of the Ta-sha-ling on the Fukien-Kiangsi 
border, the watershed between the Yang-tze drainage and the 
basins of several relatively small coastal streams. 

This highly diversified region communicates with the rest of 
China more naturally by sea than by the difficult interior mountain 
passes. It is a little world apart, with a distinctive set of space- 
relations. (See Fukien.) 

The deeply dissected plateau of south-west China stands apart 
from the scheme of river-basins here outlined, and lying on the 
watershed, forms another distinct entity. In Kweichow the plateau | 
is lowest and most dissected by winding river courses, but it rises 
towards the west and in eastern Yunnan the rolling surface of the | 
tableland is broken only by deeply trenched valleys and sunken | 
lake basins. Farther west the trenches become deeper and the 
tableland between them narrower until, in western Yunnan the 
plateau disappears and there is left a succession of high, narrow 
north-south ranges and very deep river troughs, belonging to the 
system of parallel chains and troughs of west Indo-China. The 
approaches to the south-west plateau from the heart of China are 
tortuous enough, but these north-south ranges and troughs of 
West YUnnan make it almost inaccessible from the west. Hence 
its orientation is towards China with which it has been gradually 
incorporated, but it was the latest part of the country to be 
colonized. 

Mineral Resources.^— Coal measures of workable bulk 
occur at two geological horizons — ^the Permo-Carboniferous and 
the Rhaetic-Lias; the coals of the latter are commonly more 
friable and of generally poorer quality than those of the Permo- 
Carboniferous. There is an important difference, too, in their 


distribution. The Permo-Carboniferous occur mamly in north, 
the Rhaetic-Uas mainly in south China. In both north and south 
China the larger fields lie towards the west, so that even the 
smaller fields near the sea have considerable significance. 

The Permo-Carboniferous plateau of south-east Shansi forms 
by far the greatest Chinese coalfield; continued, in more broken 
form, on either side in the troughs of south-west Shansi and in 
the faulted blocks at the foot of the Tai-niang-shan. Coastal 
position gives significance to the small fields of Fushun in south 
Manchuria, Kaiping in Chihli, and, though less important, Poshan 
and Ihsien in Shantung. In south China the most accessible and 
most valuable fields lie in the Siang valley along the corridor route 
from the central basin to the Canton delta. These are of Permian 
and, at Pinghsiang, of Rhaetic age. In the west the Rhaetic coal 
measures cover immense areas in the plateau of Kweichow and 
west Kwangsi and underlie most of the Red basin of Szechwan. 
Their coals are, however, very friable, especially those of Szech- 
wan. Many synclinal troughs of south-east China contain Permo- 
Carboniferous coal measures which owe their significance to their 
proximity to the coast. 

In the distribution of metallic ores there are again real differ- 
ences between north and south. In north China and in the lower 
Yang-tze valley iron is almost the only metallic ore of importance, 
but in south China there is a great variety of ores including tin, 

I copper, lead, zinc, antimony, tungsten, manganese and mercury 
I as well as iron. Of the iron ores four main iypts occur. Inter- 
bedded with both Permo-Carboniferous and Rhaetic-Lias coal 
measures are nodules and lenses of carbonate ores which must 
comprise an enormous reserve but occur under conditions unsuited 
to modern mining. The Archaean ores in the Liaotung massif of 
south Manchuria are similar in nature to, though of lower grade 
than those of the Lake Superior ranges. Scattered over north 
China but especially abundant along the line of the Lower Yang- 
tze, just outside the Sinian m 61 e, there have been developed 
numerous magnetite-haematite iron ore bodies wherever grano- 
diorite is intrusive into limestone. Although limited, they are 
important in the iron industry of the Far East owing to accessibil- 
ity from the Yang-tze. About equal in bulk to these contact de- 
posits along the Yang-tze are the oolitic haematites bedded in the 
pre-Cambrian of the “grill of Peking.’* Most of the larger de- 
posits of other ores are concentrated into two areas: the first 
around the Nan-ling mountains on the border of Hunan with 
Kwangsi and Kwangtung and in upper Hunan; the second, in 
eastern Yunnan and adjoining parts of Szechwan and Kwekbow. 
The Nan-ling is the centre of a number of tin-fields as yet largely 
unworked. Northwards the tin is replaced by the lead-zinc ores 
of Shui-kou-shan in the upper Siang valley, wUch in turn give way 
to the antimony of central Hunan. In Yunnan the tin also lies 
in the south, near Mragtze, and the lead-zinc farther north in 
north-east Yunnan with Tungebwan as the centre. Ev^ more 
important, however, in this region is copper. Yunnan indeed with 
its tin, lead-zinc and copper is the most important mineral region 
in China for ores other than iron. 

CLIHAXE 

China has the essential monsoontl characteristic of a seasonal 
reversal of wind and a corresponding sharply marked seasonal 
differentiation of rainfall. The northerly outfbwing winds of 
winter give its dry season, the southerly inflowing winds of sum- 
mer its season of rains. Unlike India, hemmed in by the 
Himala3ras, China is open to Central Asia by way of Mongolia 
from which strong and very cold winds sweep down in winter. 
So, too, in summer, China, unlike India, is not the single ob- 
jective of the air drculatimi of a whole ocean and its monsoon 
consequently yields a less heavy and kss concentrated rainfall 
spread much more equally over the interior. Chiiia, moreover, is 
a warm temperate rather than a tropical land, onl^ its extreme 
southern fringes lying to the south of Cancer. 

The winter monsoon sweeps over China from the north-west, 
but southwards it becomes first northerly in the Yang-tze delta 
and then, combining with winds blowing off the sea, north-easterly 
along the south Cluna coast. North China experiences the north- 
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westerly and the south China coast the north-easterly r^ime 
during the whole winter monsoon (September to March). The 
intermediate Yang-tae delta is affected by the land-winds only 
from October to February; in September and again in March the 
prevailing winds are nor^-easterly from off the China seas. Be- 
tween the winter and the summer monsoon comes a transitional 
period of calms (April and May) with light southerly breezes. 
The true south-east monsoon, never as strong as the north-west 
monsoon of winter, blows from June until August and, sweeping 
in from the sea, gives all China the bulk of its rainfall and also a 
striking uniformity of temperature, in strong contrast to the great 
regional variation in winter. Only locally, as in the Formosa 
channel, does the wind drift become south-west. 

Exposed to the full blast of the north-westerlies from Northern 
Asia, north China experiences exceptionally severe winters, the 
coldest in the world for its latitude (on the basis of temperatures 
reduced to sea-level). On latitude 40^ N., Peking has an average 
January temperature of 23*5° F, St. Louis of 31*0 F and Naples 
of 46*8® F. The whole of China north of the Hwai river has at 
least one month whose mean temperature is below freezing-point. 
The Yang-tze valley is warmer, with temperatures in the depth 
of winter more like those of Britain, although the winter itself is 
much shorter. Yet the lake expanses of Tung-ting and Po-yang 
in the Yang-tze valley, in flood after the summer rains, are at 
times frozen over. South China has definitely warm winters, 
those of Hongkong being as warm as an English midsummer, 
although snow has been known in Canton. The winter, even in 
north China, is comparatively short and spring is nowhere long 
delayed. Summer uniformity is such that the midsummer tem- 
i^erature of Peking approaches to within 3^ F of that of Hongkong 
(July 8i-7°). The high temperatures are, however, much less 
prolonged in the north. It is agriculturally important that south 
China has temperatures of over 60° F practically throughout the 
year, the Yang-tze for six to seven months, and north China for 
live months. The Yang-tze valley has a “temperate” climate with 
neither the extremes of north CUna nor the uniformly high tem- 
[)eratures of the south, and this feature is most pronounced in 
the sheltered Red basin of Szechwan which, althou^ far in the 
interior, has milder winters and cooler summers than the valley 
below the Gorges. (See Szechwan.) South-east China, ridged 
more or less at right angles to the monsoonal current, receives as 
a whole (the Fukien coast is an exception) a hi^er rainfall — 
about 60 in. — ^than the plateaux of south-west China and the basin 
of Szechwan far in the interior, with about 40 inches. The average 
rainfall for the basins of the lower Yang-tze is slightly higher. 
The summer rainfall o^ southern China seems to be evenly dis- 
tributed, save for exceptional precipitation on the southern 
coastal strip. Hig^ relief in south-west China counter-balances 
its interior situation, and so promotes this relative uniformity. 
North China, on the other hand, has a comparatively low relief 
and is a greater distance from the source of moisture. Hence 
while the Yang-tze delta has about 45 in., the plain to the north 
of the Hwai river receives from 20 to 30 and the loess plateau 
of north-west China less than 20; the rains die away altogether 
as the Gobi desert is approached. 

Taking China as a wtmle, the rainfall is heaviest in the season 
of the south-east monsoon and least at the height of the north- 
west monsoon in mid-winter. Peking, as typical of north China, 
receives 75% of its precipitation during the summer months. 
But only 41% of the total fall of Shanghai occurs in that season. 
The Yang-tze Valley in winter receives occasional cyclones which 
draw in air from the south and from the sea on Aeir southern 
flanks. These southerly winds temporarily replace the winter 
monsoon and bring rain. On the hilly coastlands of Chekiang and 
Fukien further predpitadon occurs from condensation of moisture 
brought by the north-east monsoon. Thus the Yang-tze valley 
and the ooaatal provinces of the south-east have a more evenly 
distributed rainfidl than any other part of China. (For climatic 
regions see below, Natural Divisions of China.) 

YS6STATI0K 

It is very difficult to reconstruct the primitive vegetation for 
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the face of nature has been greatly changed by long and intensive 
cultivation, and woods particularly have been destroyed. From 
the evidence of what remains, the natural vegetation of by far 
the greater part of China must have been woodland of peculiar 
richness and variety. The climate favours profusion of growth 
and the complex topography, especially of the south China high- 
lands, where temperate and sub-tropical forms “dovetail” into 
each other, induces great variety of species. China has some 9,000 
flowering plants, about half endemic, mainly in the valleys of the 
south-WTst. The Chinese flora, in fact, represents the overlap of 
the Indo-Malayan, the Palaearctic of the north European and 
Siberian plains and the Himalayan. The flora so compounded 
cscap)ed any extensive impoveriiiment during the Ice age. In 
both North America and China plant-forms could migrate south- 
wards more freely before the ice-sheets than in Europe, where 
they were crushed between the Scandinavian and Alpine ice and 
destroyed. The genera Magnolia, Liriodendron, Menispermum 
and Nyssa survive in both China and North America, though 
represented by different species, but they have been exterminated 
altogether in Europe. 

The marked climatic rhythm of north China, which induces 
luxuriance of growth in summer but eliminates all but the hardier 
plants in winter, produces the supreme expression of the cool 
temperate, broad-leaved deciduous forest. The dominant trees, 
however, are not oaks and beeches, but more southern forms as 
the paulownia, catalpa and broussonetia, the paper-tree. But in 
north China the woodland covering must always have been 
scantier and less continuous than in any other region: in the loess- 
lands only the better-watered ranges can have been forested and 
the north China plain probably consisted as much of heath and 
marsh as of forest. In the Vang-tze valley the milder and rainier 
winter imposes no such check on plant-life and broad-leaved ever- 
greens replace deciduous trees. But deciduous and coniferous 
woods, though of a southern type, persist on the higher ranges 
and 8 ub- 4 ropical trees like camphor-wood, the tea-tree and the 
bamboo creep up the river valleys. The bamboo, which 8erve.s 
an enormous number of purposes, is, unlike any other, a culti- 
vated tree, grown in groves throughout China south of the Tsin- 
ling. The variety of plant-life, typical of China as a whole, 
reaches its highest development in the Yang-tze valley and the 
south. Certain tropical forms, e.g., the tall palm and banana, are 
typical only of the lowlands of Kwangtung and Hainan, while 
others, e.g., the banyan tree, do not penetrate beyond the northern 
waterparting of the Si-kiang. The tropical forest of the valleys 
gives way on the lofty plateau of south-west China to grasses 
and shrubs, including many rhododendrons and trees and herbs 
of common European genera. 

Even in the south China highlands de-forcstation, though not 
so complete as in north China, has restricted the forests to the 
less accessible mountain slopes, long the refuge of pre-Chinese 
tribes; the more extensive are along the eastern edges of the 
Kweichow plateau and the axial ranges of the Fukien-Kiangsi 
border. They are made up of both deciduous (oak and chestnut ) 
and coniferous trees (cunnunghamia flr and sub-tropical pines). 
These woods supply timber to south China and the Yang-tze 
valley, while north China is dependent on the forests of the cast 
Manchurian highlands. Throughout China there is urgent need 
for re-afforestation. 

AHnUAL LIFE 

Profusion of vegetation and variety of relief have fostered 
the development of a fauna of great diversity and have permitted 
the survival of animals elsewhere extinct. The diversity of 
the animal life is greatest in the ranges and valleys of remote 
western China and here mainly occur the forms peculiar to 
the country. Among these are the panda or cat-bear of the 
Tibetan border, the takin or goat-antelope of the Tsin-ling 
country, numerous species of pheasants and laughing thrushes, the 
little Yang-tze alligator (the only surviving alligator of the Old 
World), the giant salam^er of central and south China, and 
several members of the carp family for which China seems to 
have been one of the chief centres of dispersal. The faunistic 
provinces are much less clearly deflned than the botanical. While 
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in north China the steppe animals have Central Asian and the 
forest animals Siberian affinities, and into south China, Indian 
and Malayan forms have penetrated, in the Yang-tae valley a 
Palaearctic fauna persists on the mountain ranges, but the valleys 
between harbour the tropical oriental fauna. Although Palaearctic, 
the animal life of these ranges is Himalayan in its affinities whereas 
that of north China is Mongolian and Siberian. The Tsin-ling 
form a sharp divide between the forms inhabiting cool temperate 
and warm temperate latitudes in fauna as well as in flora. Owing 
to this overlap, increased by interpenetration of ranges and valleys, 
the Yang-tze valley has a varied fauna as well as a rich vegeta- 
tion. 

Summary* — From the data discussed under the previous head- 
ings it is possible to summarize the essential characteristics of 
each of the great natural divisions into which China falls from 
the standpoint of physical geography. Such a synthetic view is 
extremely helpful to the understanding of the human and eco- 
nomic conditions discussed in later sections : Manchuria and Inner 
Mongolia which lie beyond the Great Wall, the historic frontier 
of China Proper, are excluded from this summary. 

I. North China. — ^A very distinctive major division. Natural 
linuts: On the north-west and north the belt of scarps separating 
the northern apex of the plain from the rolling but relatively level 
Mongolian plateau. The outermost scarps, followed by the Great 
Wall, constitute a marked boundary. On the south-west and 
south the Tsin-ling-shan continued by the Funiu-shan and Hwai- 
yang-shan, forming the most decisive climatic, vegetational and 
economic divide in all China. To the south-east no clear de- 
limitation, but historically the Hwai marshes were a great barrier. 

Provinces included within this natural division: Chih-li, Shan- 
tung, Shansi, most of Shensi and Honan, northern An-hwei, 
northern Kiangsu. 

Essential characteristics: Light and mainly fertile soils, chiefly 
loess and alluvium : Cold, severe and dry winters with strong | 
winds, often bringing dust storms from the north-west. Summers 
hot with a somewhat short rainy season; rainfall normally suffi- 
cient for agriculture but liable to fail. Rivers of little use for 
navigation (hence transport mainly by mule- or horse-drawn 
vehicles on sandy roads) and peculiarly liable to flood. Agriculture 
largely suspended in winter and precarious because of drought and 
flood. Famines common. Natural vegetation and cultivated 
products mainly “temperate.” Essentially treeless. 

Orientation of Region: Open historically to the mass move- 
ments of nomadic hordes from both Mongolia and Manchuria. 

Chief sub-regions within the major division: loess plateau and 
associated basins, alluvial plain. Shantung highlands. 

II. The Basin of the Lower YB.ng^tze,— Natural Limits: On 
the north the Tsin-ling-shan and its easterly continuations; on 
the south the Nan-shan (or Nan-ling), the divide between the 
Yang-tze and the Sikiang, and on the south-east the series of 
ranges known collectively as the Tayu-shan, the divide between 
the Yang-tze and the independent coast streams. On the west 
the Yang-tze gorges above Ichang. 

Provinces included within this natural division: Hupeh and 
adjacent portions of south Shensi and south-west Honan, southern 
An-Hwei, southern Kiang-su with the northern fringe of Che- 
kiang, Kiang-si and Hunan. 

Essential characteristics: Rich alluvial basins and valleys, sepa- 
rated by broken, hilly country, still in part forested. Winters 
mild to cool, with some cyclonic rains. Summers hot and wet. 
Meeting-ground of temperate and sub-tropical species, pines, 
chestnuts, maples on the one hand and some palms, camphor- 
woods, etc., on the other. Basis for a very wide range of culti- 
vated products, northern cereals in winter, rice, cotton and tea 
in summer. Agricultural activity continuous throughout the year. 
A magnificent system of natural waterways. 

Orientation of Region: The heart of China and the region most 
in touch with all other parts of the country. 

Sub-regions within the major division: Numerous, the two 
most important being the Yang-tze delta and the Central (Hupeh) 
basin. 

in. The Red Basin of Sztdxwsin^Natural Limits: Clearly 


defined^on all sides by lofty mountain diains. (Tspa-dian on 
north and north-east, Szechwanese Alps on north-west, west and 
south-west) or high (dateau edge (Kweichow plateau on south) 
and steep scarps (south-east Szechwan). 

Provinces included within this natural division: The whole of 
Szechwan save its high mountainous margins. 

Essential characteristics: A large upland basin of red sand- 
stone, dissected by river action into uplands and broad valleys 
whose sides lend themselves to extensive terracing. Climate con- 
ditions similar to those of the lower Yang-tze, but with marked 
tendency to fog and cloudiness and very equable temperature 
r^ime. Rainfall assured. Famines due to drought or flood rare. 
Vegetation shows admixture of Himalayan forms. Range and 
character of cultivated products similar to those of Lower 
Yang-tze. 

Orientation of Region: Isolated and self-contained. Slight and 
difficult contact with the rest of China by the Yang-tze gorges. 
The chief supply-base for eastern Tibet. 

IV. South-east Chinn^Nattiral limits: The southern water- 
shed of the Yang-tze, as defined above, on the north, the high 
edge of the Kweichow plateau on the west and the south China 
sea on the south and 'south-east. 

Provinces included within this natural division: The maritime 
provinces of Che-kiang (except northern fringe), Fukien and 
Kwangtung together with Lower Kwangsi. 

Essential characteristics: A core of very ancient rocks, crumpled 
into prominent ridges trending south-west-north-east; a sea of 
mountains, valleys and small basins. A long, faulted coastline, 
highly articulated, with many independent rivers, mostly un- 
navigable save in their lower courses. Topography fosters exist- 
ence of many separate economic nuclei and great variety of 
dialects. Rainfall high and dry season short. Climate sub-tropical 
to tropical in the basins and lower valleys, permitting of two 
or more rice-crops, but winters in the highlands relatively cool. 

Orientation of Region: Essentially maritime; close connections 
with Indo-China and Malaya; communications with rest of China 
on landward side very difficult. 

Sub-regions: Numerous, including Canton delta and lower 
Sikiang valley, Swatow, Amoy and Foochow valley basins. 

V. South-west China. — Natural limits: On the north the Red 
basin, on north-west and west the lofty north-south ranges con- 
tinuing the Szechwanese Alps through western Yunnan. On the 
north-east the basin of the lower Yang-tze; on the south-east the 
upper basin of the Sikiang. The natural limits to south and 
south-west are beyond the political frontier of China, thus in- 
cluding within this natural region much of the Shan plateau of 
upper Burma and the Laos country of northern Siam. 

Provinces included within this natural division: Kweichow, cen- 
tral and eastern Yunnan and western borders of Kwang-si. 

Essential characteristics: A high tableland of sedimentary rocks, 
trenched by deeply incised valleys with torrential streams. Great 
climatic contrast between temperate character of high plateaux 
and sub-tropical to tropical conditions of valleys with jungle 
vegetation. Very distinctive plant species. 

Orientation of Region: Very isolated and unlike the Red basin 
not in itself a focus. Essentially a borderland, difficult of access 
from any direction. Easiest maritime connection with Gulf of 
Tongking (French Indo-China) but on landward side the best 
approaches, although very tortuous, are from lower Yang-tze and 
Szechwan. 

n. thb people and their civilization 

China at the present time is passing through the most momen- 
tous transformation in her history; affecting every aspect of 
life: economic, cultural and political. The essential features of 
her traditional civilization were developed and established three 
to four thousand years ago in the basins of the Hwang-ho and the 
Yang-tze. The great isolation of this area of characterization— 
separated from the West by arid H^^ Asia and frmn India by 
the lofty mountain chains and valley-jungles of Indo-China— ac- 
centuate and stereotyped social c<mceptions already strongly 
marked. It has been said of China that ^0 odier natfam with 
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which the world is acquainted has preserved its type so unaltered 
... has developed a civilization so completely independent of 
any extraneous influences . . . has elaborated its own ideals in 
such absolute segregation from alien thought.** This generalization 
underestimates the debt of early Chinese civilization to external 
sources, but in substance it is true, and enables us to appreciate 
the strength of the initial resistance to change when at long last 
this ancient culture was brought into active contact with the 
entirely different civilizations of Europe. Throughout the 19th 
century the European conception of the Chinese was of a people 
immobile, uniform, unchanging and virtually unchangeable. But 
the impact of Europe on China is relatively very recent. During 
the 19th century it affected little more than the fringes of the 
country and its external political framework. Now its influences 
have begun to penetrate to the foundations of Chinese civiliza- 
tion, foreshadowing changes in the social and economic fabric, 
and in the traditional philosophy and ethical outlook of the people 
of greater significance than the more dramatic changes in the 
l)olitical sphere. The ultimate effects on the structure of Chinese 
society of the changes in the material environment and on the 
Chinese mind and character of the flood of new ideas, at once 
disintegrating and liberating, are beyond prophecy, but no generali- 
zations can be valid which do not allow for the great vitality 
and adaptability of the racial stock. In the coasideration of the 
various aspects of Chinese life it seems better to stress those 
elements inherited from the past which count for most in the 
present and the future, and to indicate the character of the new 
forces than to attempt an adequate description of the traditional 
civilization. 

Population. — It has been said with some force that estimates 
of the total population of China have “a.ssumed the importance 
of an indoor sport, unencumbered by any definitely established 
rules.** The highest reasonable estimate of recent years, the Post 
Office census of 1920, returned a total of over 427 millions for 
China Proper (including Manchuria). Allowing 11,000,000 for 
Mongolia, Tibet and Sinkiang we have a round total of 438,000,- 
000. At the other end of the scale the census of the Board of 
the Interior in 1910, the year before the fall of the Manchus, 
put the figure for China Proper with Manchuria as low as 331 
millions. Rockhill, admittedly one of the greatest authorities, is 
inclined to support this figure. The total population of China 
may be put at about 400 millions, but probably less rather than 
more. It is approximately one-fifth of the total population of 
ihc world. Particularly important is the extraordinarily uneven 
distribution and almost unparalleled density in certain large areas. 
The great bulk of the population of China is contained in the 
following regions: 

(a) The central portion of the northern plain round the con- 
vergence of Chihli, Shantung and Honan on the alluvium mixed 
with loess of the lower Hwang-ho basin. 

(b) The triangular tract of the Yang-tze delta with its apex 
at Nanking. 

(c) A relatively narrow coastal belt extending southwards from 
the Yang-tze mouth through Chekiang, Fukien and Kwangtung 
to the Sikiang or Canton delta, where it widens considerably. 

(d) The Central (Hup)eh) basin with the triple city of Hankow- 
Hanyang- Wuchang as its node and extending up the radial valleys 
converging on it (Han, Siang, Kan, etc.). 

(e) The Red basin of Szechwan, isolated far in the west beyond 
the Yang-tze gorges. 

In the first three of these regions the density of population 
can hardly be less than 1,000 to the square mile and in many 
districts it is very much more. The Famine commission esti- 
mates nearly 7,000 to the square mile in parts of the rice-growing 
provinces^ of Kiangsu and Chekiang (Yang-tze delta) and to 

3.000 in parts of Shantung. The northern belt of maximum 
population is essentially oi^e of peasant farmers, depending upon 
the land; large cities are rare and industries relatively few. In 
the Yang-tze delta, the coastal zone and the Canton delta, agri- 
culture greatly predominates, but in addition there are industries 
old and new and active river or maritime commerce. The merchant 
classes form a bigger element and great cities are numerous. That 
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these great regions as a whole, but particularly the northern 
(Shantung) are supersaturated with human beings relative to 
the present means of subsistence there can be no question. It is 
attested by the appalling frequency of famines in the north 
(about one in every fi\T or six years) and to a less extent in the 
Lower Yang-tze, and by a ver>' low standard of comfort which 
yet allows of no margin. In some districts 50% of the families 
have incomes below “the poverty line.** 

Outside these limited regions which do not form more than 
about 15% of the total area of China, population is dense only 
in isolated valleys or small basins. In the provinces of the loess 
plateau (Shensi and Shansi) the density is moderate and the 
IX)pulation fairly evenly distributed. The same may be said of 
the south China plateau as a whole. In both well-ix^opled valleys 
contrast with sparsely-occupied highlands. The south-western 
provinces (Kweichow, Yunnan and Kwangsi), Kansu and the 
three provisional provinces formed out of Inner Mongolia in the 
north-west and the three Manchurian provinces in the north-east 
have all at present distinctly low densities, and, although in 
different degrees and affected by different factors, present great 
opportunities for future colonization. 

About 80% of the people of China are cither farmers or closely 
dependent on the land. Recent estimates indicate that only about 
6% live in cities of 50.000 or over, another ()% in towns of from 

10.000 to 50,000 and the remaining 88% in places of less than 
10.000. It is calculated that there must be in China at least 

100.000 farm villages with a population of say 100,000 and at 
least 1,000,000 hamlets with a jxipulation of say 200,000,000. 

The Chinese have been throughout their history a colonizing 
race, but the mobility of movement from conge.stcd and over- 
l>eopled regions to spar.sely-occupicd areas has been constantly 
held in check by the great reluctance, for reasons connected with 
their social philosophy (^ce below) to leave their ancestral 
homes. This is least true of south-east China. There has long 
been an increasing stream from Fukien and Kwangtung with their 
densely-peopled coasts to the rich peninsulas and islands to the 
south, where they have helped to develop the Far Ea.stcrn tropics. 
In Japanese Formosa they form thrcc-fourth.s and in British 
Malaya nearly one-half of the total population. In the Philippines, 
in Java and Siam and many other parts of the East Indies and 
Indo-China their vigour, frugality and tenacity make them a 
prosperous and progressive element, and almost invariably that 
with the greatest natural increase. These .same qualities often 
constitute a menace to the economic pro.sfx?cts of the less 
energetic native peoples. These imjwrtant and thriving Chinese 
communities of the Far Eastern tropics, although generally, as 
in Malaya, contented citizens of an alien power, retain close 
contact with their ancestral provinces which receive large re- 
mittances from them and are influenced by them in many ways. 

The peoples of the congested districts of the north in Shantung, 
Chihli and Honan have until recently been much less adventurous. 
The rich grasslands of Manchuria beyond the Great Wall only 
became available for agricultural settlement under the Manchu 
dynasty, and economic development was very slow until after 
the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-05. With the rapid development 
of railways, new cultures and industries Manchuria has now be- 
come a very attractive field. North China on the other hand has 
been devastated by famines and during the first 25 years of the 
20th century by civil war. The almost intolerable conditions of 
life in many districts have so weakened old prejudices that a 
tremendous mass movement is in progress. It is no longer a 
mainly seasonal migration of males, but a wholesale exodus of 
families. The increase of population in Manchuria in the four 
years 1923-27 is estimated at two millions and the exodus from 
north China during the summer of 1928 at 40,000 a week. The 
density of population in Manchuria according to the Post Office 
estimate of 1923 was only 61 per sq.m., and large areas of fertile 
land are still available, particularly in the north. Whatever the 
political status of Manchuria may be, its population will inevitably 
be overwhelmingly Chinese, a population, too, of the “selected** 
type associated with pioneers in a new country with a stimulating 
climate. To this great field of colonization in the north must be 
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added the adjacent districts or provisional provinces of loner 
Mongolia on the Chinese side of the Gobi dcwrt, with very con- 
siderable pastoral possibilities which the new Peking-Kalgao- 
Suiyuan railway is making accessible. Northern China has thus 
a real '*land of promise’' along her whole northern border and a 
much needed redistribution of population is in sight. The tendency 
to overpopulation, however, which is the root cause of the grind- 
ing mass poverty of so many districts, and which underlies so 
many of her problems, is due essentially to social causes and a 
modification in the traditional social philosophy of the people is 
alone capable of removing it. 

Chinese Society « — In preceding paragraphs the diversity of 
China has been emphasized. But more significant than the di- 
versity is the cultural unity which has held Chinese civilization 
intact for more than four millennia. M. Hovelaque has expressed 
it in a very striking passage which, if somewhat exaggerated and, 
as descriikive of the modern position, somewhat misleading, 
rivets attention on the most salient feature of the historic China. 
“Everywhere,” he says, “under the blazing skies of the far south 
as in the icy north, one feels the same weight of abstract and 
all-powerful influence which, stronger than any differences of 
climate, race, circumstance or destiny, inexorably mould mankind, 
imposing everywhere an identical civilization, an absolute moral 
unity in the diversity of a country which is in itself a continent. 
All China is thus present in every corner of its vast exprmse and at 
every moment of its history: the mysterious force, which through 
thousands of years, has fashioned these myriads and immobilized 
them in their immutable habits is the supreme reality of this 
land; and this force is a social one” (Emile Hovelaque, Chinas 
translated by Mrs. Lawrence Binyon). The basis of this funda- 
mental unity is admittedly the family system which has dominated 
society and permeated almost every aspect of economic and 
political life. The sanctity of the family corporation finds ex- 
pression in ancestor worship, the oldest and most tenacious form 
of religious expression. It is the cornerstone of the Confucian 
teaching, accepted by 70 generations of Chinese, a teaching which 
gives first place to the virtue of filial piety and discourages 
children from going far away from their ageing parents. It is 
the raison d*Hre of most of the ceremonial prescribed by the 
“etiquette” to which Confucius and all his interpreters attached 
immense importance, and which, under the Imperial regime, a 
special Government department (the Board of Rites) existed to 
maintain: the elaborate and expensive rites connected with 
marriage and death, the maintenance of ancestral halls, the 
family reunions at fixed seasons, the erection of memorial arches 
to virtuous widows who refuse to rc-marry and countless other 
symbolic acts. In comparison with the family the individual 
counts for little. To it he owes implicit loyalty. Marri;jgc, for 
example, is a contract between two family corporations arranged 
without reference to the individuals concerned, usually when they 
are both young children and often without their having seen 
each other. The family in its extended form as a clan has 
served the function of insurance and benevolent societies in 
Europe and the provision of clan funds for education has enabled 
many a promising boy, by passing the classical examinations, to 
qualify for public office. The association of families in a com- 
munity provided a system of local government enabling village 
and district life to maintain an effective organization even during 
periods of political anarchy. The group of elders, selected from 
the wisest and most experienced heads of families, combines many 
of the duties of an English parish council, board of guardians and 
bench of justices of the peace, and deals with the higher State 
officials. Their meeting place, the village temple, is the centre 
of social life. So, too, the offices connected with the affairs of 
the village are held in succession by the principal family heads. 
Thus the basis of the system of government is or has been 
patriarchal. The old China was in a sense a social democracy of 
myriad family corporations, whose relations were determined by 
an elaborate social code requiring obedience to an emperor who 
was himself regarded as at once the supreme patriarch and the 
“Son of Heaven.” with power equalled only by his responsibility. 
If by bis actions be incurred the wrath of the Spiritual Father on 


the iingpeDse family whkli he represented, he had plainly “ex- 
hausted the Mandate of Heaven” and revolt against him was 
justified. The bureaucracy through which he wockfxl was im- 
mensely complex, and intended to counter-weight local and 
provincial interests, but the same patriardial conception is seen 
in the functions of and the attitude towards tht district magistrate, 
the head of the ksien, the one State offidal with whom the masses 
in the countryside and smaller towns come into close contact 
Popularly known as the “father and mother” official, the ksien 
magistrate, who survives all the recent changes, is entrusted 
with a great variety of duties, atxl under the old regime essentially 
represented to the people the paternal function of the emperor. 
In the city of Peking the Temple of Confucius, with a large hall 
preserving the ance.slral tablet of the sage enshrined in an alcove, 
adjoins the Hall of Classics, where the emperor came on State 
! occasions and whose courtyard contains 300 stone steles on which 
the complete texts of the “nine classics” arc inscribed. The 
juxtaposition of two of the most famous buildings in the country 
symbolizes the intimate relatitmship between the masrive social 
fabric based upon the family and the traditional scholarship of 
China. This scholarship of high antiquity and unique continuity 
furnished alike the sanction of the social system, its support and 
its cultural background. Ethical teaching about social obligations, 
summarized in tbc five relationships (sovereign and subject, 
parent and child, husband ami wife, senior and junior, friend and 
friend) lay at the heart of a moral code already hallowed by 
antiquity when Confucius gave it coherence. It was largely 
through schools provided by the family or clan for its own 
members that the rudiments of its teaching were given to the 
rising generation. By a graded system of public examinations, 
proficiency in this Jeaming in its more advanced aspects was 
tested as the qualification for public office on the principle that 
only those were fit to be entrusted with affairs of State who 
understood the foundations on which society rested. Thus the 
scholars were the governing class and formed the only aristocracy 
recognized in China since the abolition of the so-called feudal 
system in the 3rd century before Christ. They enjoyed immense 
prestige and ranked first in the four recogniz^ groups (scholars, 
farmers, artisans, traders). They could not transmit their offices 
to their children, but in practice retired officials had exceptional 
means for giving them the necessary education, so that many 
families had at once wealth, usually invested in country estates, 
and literary traditions, and constituted the literati or gentry, the 
notables of the countryside and small towns. Yet they were 
never a caste apart, and their ranks were open to any peasant’s 
or craftsman’s son who could qualify. The recognition of an 
aristocracy of learning, the recruitment of the civil service by 
comiietitivc public examinations (from the time of the Han 
dynasty) and the absence of caste distinctions were three out- 
standing features of the old Chinese civilization complementary 
to the patriarchal system and adapting it to a coniplex State 
organization. They are among the finest elements of the inherit- 
ance which has to be adapted to meet the changed requirements 
of modem China. 

But the most important aspect of adaptation concerns the 
family system itself. To it China undoubtedly owes the remark- 
able social stability which has enabled her to survive the many 
shocks which the political fabric has received and to outlive 
many far more fa^hly organized communities. Many of the 
most attractive aspects and some of the most fundamental virtues 
of the Chinese character are almost indissolubly bound up with 
it. Yet the cult of the family is the primary cause of the int^se 
pressure of population in the land. In the long formative period 
of Chinese history, when cultivation in the midst of undrained 
swamps and forest jungles called for the maximum of co-opera- 
tive effort, there was a strong economic justification for the 
propagation of large family groups to which ancestor worship* 
and later the Confucian teaching, gave a sanction and force of 
religious intensity. But this sanction has long outlived that pAase 
of economic development and there is left what J. O. P. Bland 
has called “the procreative recklessness of the race, that blind 
frenzy of man-making, bom of ancestor worship and Confudan* 
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ism, which despite plague, pestilence, famine . . . persistently 
swells the numbers of the population up to and beyond the visible 
means of subsistence. By means of polygamy, early marriage and 
the interdependence of clans, the Chinese people struggle to fulhl 
at all costs the inexorable demands of their patriarchal system.” 
The first result of this chronic tendency to over-population, in 
a country so largely composed of peasant proprietors and where 
no law of primogeniture exists, is naturally the excessive sub- 
division of land. According to the Famine commission’s investiga- 
tions in certain districts of north China and the Yang-tze delta, 
33% of the family holdings were of less than one acre and 55% 
of not more than one and a half acres in extent, and the sig- 
nificant comment is added: ''the average size of the families 
who have as much as one and a half acres is 5 7 and the number 
in the families increases with the size of the holdings.” The 
abnormally low standard of living and the absence of a reserve 
explain in their turn the existence of a “submerged tenth” of 
desperate men, ready to adopt brigandage. Hence the contrast 
between the singularly peaceful and law-abiding character of the 
Chinese as a whole and the frequent disorder and terrorism in 
country districts when authority is relaxed. Hence, too, the ease 
with which armies can be raised in a country essentially unwarlike 
and the extreme difficulty of disbanding them once (hey have 
come into existence. Excessive emphasis on the family is also 
a potent cause of China’s political weakness, since family-interests 
have been constantly preferred to those of the State. Nepotism in 
fact has been described as a religious duty in China, an obligation 
to use public office for the benefit of the family group as the 
supreme object of loyalty. Many individuals have attained to 
a larger vision but usually there has been a marked contrast 
between the admirable honesty and trustworthiness of the Chinese 
in their individual and trade relations and the corruption which 
has tended to characterize their public life and to ruin large-scale 
undertakings lying outside the traditional group organizations. 
The State, as such, has until recently meant very little to the 
vast majority of the Chinese people. The vast size of the country, 
the relative uniformity of her culture, the absence until modem 
times of rival political organizations in close contact with it, all 
militated against the development of a sense of nationality as 
understood in the West. China has been a civilization rather 
than a national entity in the European sense. The loose associa- 
tion of family and other groups permeated by this civilization 
are only now becoming conscious of a larger unity as the result 
of the poignant experiences of the last century of their long 
history. China, as the sub-title of a recent study aptly .suggests, 
is “A nation in evolution.” That is perhaps the best description 
of the slow, painful and fateful transition now in progress. 

Many influences are at work in modem China to reduce the 
importance of the joint-family and to disintegrate the traditional 
structure of Chinese society. The most important effects of in- 
dustrialism are at present localised in the cities of the Yang-tze 
and Canton deltas, the central basin, at nodal points along the 
main railways and at several of the sea-ports, but its indirect 
influences spread much farther afield. In these cities there is now 
a large and increasing class of industrial workers of a type quite 
new to China. They are losing touch with the corporate life of 
the countryside and are increasingly detached from the traditional 
social heritage. A large proportion of them are women, and the 
entrance of women into large-scale factory industry implies at once 
their growing economic independence and the break-down of 
the clan system. Nor is that all. Industry and commerce in 
China were formerly almost entirely controlled by the guild 
system. The guilds are group organizations of various types but 
like the family organization all make the well-being of the 
individual ^pendent on his obedience to the code governing 
the interests of his craft or trade or, in the case of provincial 
and city guilds, of his locality. In the main they have been 
essentially democratic and have emphasized not the separate 
interests of employers and employed but the solidarity of the 
trade. Loyalty to them, as for example in the matter of sub- 
mitting bmks for inspection by guQd cAcials, has been as con- 
spicuous as loyalty to the family. Large-scale industries of 
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Western type emi^oying the new class of artisans are for the 
most part outside the guild system, and the workers, often living 
under conditions similar to those of the factory towns of Eng- 
land in the early days of the Industrial Revolution, are open to 
the appeal of new influences such as the Western trade union 
movement and Communism. That the old capacity for combina- 
tion is capable of taking new forms is shown by the many ex- 
amples in recent years of relatively successful strikes and boy- 
cotts. 

China may in time work out a new form of industrial democracy 
consonant with the spirit of her ancient institutions. The segrega- 
tion of classes is wholly alien to her traditions and the idea of 
the class war was expressly repudiated by Sun Yat-sen, the 
founder of the Kuo-min-tang or people’s party, regarded by most 
reformers as the father of the new China. The guilds have not 
yet lost their vitality, and some experiments have been made in 
combining separate trade-guilds into larger industrial unions 
adapted to the modem business world. Much will depend upon 
the relationship of the guilds to the chambers of commerce, a 
new and significant feature of commercial organization in China. 
These chambers are primarily associations of business men and 
form one of many evidences of a growing solidarity and steadying 
power of merchant opinion. They herald the emergence of a 
middle class, whose links, however, with the mass of the workers 
are at present much closer than in most Western countries, and 
which has by no means lost the conception of social solidarity. 
Promotion of good relations between employers and workmen is 
an avowed object of the chaml)er5 and in some cases they repre- 
sent the guilds. 

Of the new cultural forces the most outstanding arc the modem 
educational system, the student movement and the penetration of 
new ideas from Europe, America and modernized Japan. The 
sudden abolition of the old cla.ssical system of examinations in 
the last years of the Manchu dynasty marked a dramatic break 
probably more fundamental in effect than the abolition of the 
Imperial Office .six years later. In the final section on Administra- 
tion an outline is given of the new national scheme of education 
which, though still in an early and experimental stage, has been 
launched in the face of infinite difficulties during troubled years. 
The most revolutionary of its social influences are (i) the grant- 
ing of educational facilities to women and the introduction of co- 
education in pmrtiary .schools. In conjunction with the economic 
forces already noticed this is producing a remarkable change in 
the status of women, a most significant fact. (2) Western science, 
at present very impjerfectly organized in China, but implying a 
mental discipline of a kind quite foreign to the old literary train- 
ing. (3) The ideal of ma.ss education. In respect for learning 
no country has excelled China, but in the past it has always been 
associated with a relatively small group of scholars. A long time 
mu.st elapse before there is a sufficiently large number of ade- 
quately staffed primary schools ; but there are few more prom- 
ising features in modern China than the almost passionate enthu- 
siasm with which the students and teachers of Government schools 
and colleges have organized the popular educational movement, 
devoting evenings and F)arts of vacations to the conduct of free 
schools, for poor children and adults. The popular vernacular 
{Pai hua) of the Mandarin dialect is being made the accepted 
medium for new literature, in place of the old classical and 
“dead” language, which presents far greater difficulties. The 
change, virtually accomplished, is comparable in character and 
importance to the adoption of the vernacular as the medium of 
literary expression in place of Latin in Chaucer’s England and 
Dante’s Italy. Further, out of the vast number of Chinese char- 
acters, 1,000 (or even 600) of the most essential have been 
selected for use in the people’s schools — Whence often called “foun- 
dation character schools” — and arc exclusively used in the writ- 
ing of appropriate popular books. The alternative method of a 
phonetic alphabet, in which extensive experiments have been 
made, seems likely to be discarded in its favour. 

These important finguistic reforms, especially the development 
of the new national language (Pai-hua) are to a large extent the 
outcome of the remarkable movement known as “the new tide” 
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or Chinese renaissance. This movement, associated with the new 
‘intelligentsia'’ in the chief centres of thought, such as the Na- 
tional university at Peking, owes its origin to returned Chinese 
graduates of foreign universities (especially Paris and certain 
American universities), and in particular, on its literary side, to 
Dr. Hu Shih, often called “the father of the Chinese renaissance.” 
It witnesses to an intellectual ferment similar in many ways to 
that of the renaissance and reformation period in Europe. On 
the literary and linguistic side it has been essentially constructive. 
In most other respects it is at present mainly destructive and 
critical. Especially notable is its vigourous and unsparing attack 
on the inferior status of women, child betrothals and costly ex- 
penditure on funeral rites. On its more speculative side it is con- 
cerned with what its ex|X)nents describe as a “revaluation” of 
Chinese thought and philosophy in the light of Western science 
and knowledge. In the sphere of religion it is for the most part 
sceptical and rationalistic and, in conjunction with the political 
agitation of recent years, has helfKid to give birth to a wide.spread 
but probably rather transient anti-Christian movement in the 
ranks of “Young China.” At the same time the movement in many 
of its aspects includes some of the most distinguished of the 
leaders of Chinese Christianity. 

This movement has had great influence on the large student 
class. The counter-attraction of political agitation has no doubt 
recently absorbed an excessive proportion of student time and 
energy, much of it misdirected. With the development of more 
stable political conditions and better international relations, this 
may turn out to be but a passing phase and “the student move- 
ment” may be re-orientated to its real task of social, cultural and 
economic reconstruction. For, in the absence of a class of heredi- 
tary leaders, such as carried through the transformation of Japan, 
the pioneers of reconstruction in China must inevitably be drawn 
from the student class, and it is almost impossible to exaggerate 
the part which they can play. Their leaders inherit the prestige 
which was always enjoyed by the old-time literati and the absence 
of caste distinctions brings them into far closer and more intimate 
contact with the peasantry than in most oriental countries. In 
the last analysis the wise direction of education underlies all spe- 
cific reforms. The disintegrating aspects of the new influences 
inevitably invade the religious sphere, but in certain respects the 
break with the past is less complete and revolutionary than in 
other aspects of life. This is due to two main causes: (i) The 
fact that religious beliefs in China have never been held with the 
same tenacity, certainty and fanaticism as in India or Moham- 
medan Asia. China has been strikingly free from religious bigotry 
and from wars of religion. Anti-Christian movements and occa- 
sional persecutions have been inspired rather by fear or misunder- 
standing of foreign influence. (2) The nature of the prevailing 
religious systems. Of the three historic religions of China {see 
under History), Taoism in its later phases has been little more 
than a congeries of suiX‘rstitions which must gradually lose their 
vitality. The same may be said of the cruder side of popular 
Buddhism, especially in its northern form (Lamaism), but in its 
more philosophical aspects Buddhism has a definite adaptability 
and is by no means a negligible factor. Confucianism, although it 
has a religious aspect, denotes a social code and an attitude 
towards life, rather than a religion. Although obviously no longer 
adequate to the changed conditions it retains great \dtality; it 
forms the mental background and in part orientates the lives of 
many educated Chinese who hold no religious beliefs at all defi- 
nitely. There is little in Confucianism which is incompatible with 
either Buddhism or Christianity. The China of the future is 
likely to provide a relatively free field for religious propaganda 
of many Wnds. The average attitude of the majority of educated 
Chinese may probably be described as agnosticism, coloured and 
softened by Confucian and Buddhist tendencies. The influence 
of Christianity is considerably greater than the relatively very 
small number of its adherents would indicate, and the marked 
tendency to adapt it to Chinese modes of thought and organiza- 
tion will almost certainly increase it. The Christian community 
has already played a part in the public life of China out of all 
proportion to its numbers; nor is the influence of the missionary | 


schools and colleges to be measured by the sum total of professed 
converts. Against stark materialism, which in a China unre- 
strained by the ancient loyalties but fortified by modem science 
would be the greatest menace to the world, Christianity can join 
forces with all that is noblest in Buddhism and Confucianism alike. 

Thus in modem China “the old order,” stable for four millennia, 
“changeth, yielding place to new” and the time-honoured social 
grouping of scholars, farmers, artificers and merchants must grade 
into a much more complex society. Yet many-sided as is the revo- 
lution through which the country is passing, prolonged as must 
be the social turmoil and difficult the new integration, there are 
many valuable elements in the heritage of the past still vital and 
making for stability. If these can be preserved and reorientated 
to serve the purposes of a new national life, inspired by a widened 
scale of social values, China may yet eclipse her greatest achieve- 
ments under the most famous of her dynasties. 

IIL PRODUCTION, COMMERCE AND COMMUNICATIONS 

Even on the most generous estimate of industrial prospects, 
China will remain a preponderantly agricultural country. The fu- 
ture relationship, however, of agriculture and manufacturing in- 
dustry is a matter of great interest. Development of electric 
power and improvement of transport would render possible diffu- 
sion of small-scale industries better suited to Chine.se traditions 
and genius than the large-scale factory system, and, if accompanied 
by the growth of co-operative agencies, may greatly improve the 
conditions of the countryside. 

AGRICULTURE 

A. Characteristics of Chinese Agriculture.^ — Chinese agri- 
culture is primarily distinguished by its intensity. It supports the 
greatest number of people per unit of land in the world, estimated 
at five persons for every two acres as compared with one per. son 
per two acres in western Europe. This is only made possible by 
the unremitting labour which the struggle for existence demands 
and the traditional skill born of 40 centuries of transmitted ex- 
perience. The maintenance of soil fertility under constant inten- 
sive cultivation for such an immense period is in part secured 
by replenishment with canal mud, as in the Yang-tze delta, or 
by the silt deposited by river-floods (otherwise disastrous), but 
in the main by the use of “night soil” and every possible kind of 
manure, applied to the land in primitive but effective fashion. Soil 
is composted with organic matter and ashes and then dried and 
pulverized to form a plant-food. De-forestation has taken place 
not .simply to make room for more arable land but as the result 
of a constant quest for green manure. In hilly districts, such as the 
loess plateau and the Red basin, the fields on the valley slopes 
are terraced and rimmed so that the run-off may be retained until 
the suspended matter has settled. Again, in crop rotations legumes 
have always been grown for fertilizing the soil. So the growing 
season is lengthened and a system has been evolved whereby two, 
three or even four crops are grown in the same ground-space each 
year, while as many as three crops, each in a different stage of 
development, grow simultaneously in one field. In few countries 
has the practice of multiple cropping been so perfected. The 
great traditional skill of the Chinese has raised their agriculture 
to the level of an art; they show, moreover, remarkable inge- 
nuity in adapting means to ends, as in the many uses to which they 
can put bamboo or millet. Their implements, too, are effective, if 
primitive. On the other hand, the typical Chinese farmer knows 
nothing of science as applied to proper seed selection, experiments 
in better crop rotations or animal breeding. His methods are essen- 
tially conservative and traditional and, except in Manchuria, little 
use is made of chemical fertilizers. Notwithstanding great indus- 
try at certain seasons, there is much unutilized idle time in winter, 
especially in the north, which the development of small rural 
industries on a co-operative basis would employ to great advan- 
tage in the farming community. As yet there is little combination 
for the purchase of seeds or implements or for the marketing of 
produce. Some important experiments to remedy these defects 
are definitely connected with provincial effort, as notably in Shansi 
and Kiangsu; others are associated with agricultural colleges or 
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departments, such as those maintained by the University of Nan- 
king (an American union missionary college) for the development 
of scientific sericulture and cotton cultivation. In parts of north 
China co-operative village banks have made a very promising 
beginning and the mass education movement is becoming an im- 
portant factor. Development on the lines associated with the 
Danish folk school movement, so closely linked with the success 
of the co-op>erative societies, is the ideal of many workers in 
China. 

Agricultural Regions^The salient characteristics of the 
major agricultural regions can most easily be summarized in rela- 
tion to the scheme of the natural divisions of China already dis- 
cussed, except that the essential features of crop production and 
farming methods in the Red basin closely resemble those of the 
low'cr Yang-tze valley. 

(1) . The Tsin-ling mountain complex delimits the agricultural 
“province” of north China. Here severe winters and the short and 
rather uncertain rainy season preclude winter crops. It lies 
beyond the limit of the cultivation of wet rice, which as a staple 
crop is replaced by millets and wheat. Rice, it is true, is a subor- 
dinate crop in favoured districts of north China; it is known, 
however, as small rice and is really a glutinous millet. Most 
people live on wheat and millet, while meat (other than pork) and 
potatoes play a part. There are differences between the loess 
plateau and the alluvial plain. 

(a) The soils of the loesslands are of unusual fertility owing 
to their fine texture, their porous and friable nature and the 
presence in them of soluble mineral matter for plant nourishment. 
On the other hand, the region is the driest in China, and, except 
in the basins, is incapable of manual irrigation. Arable cultivation 
is therefore often precarious and there is greater reliance on sheep 
and cattle. In the extreme north-west animal tallow and some 
associated manufactures of coarse woollens and cloths are the 
principal products. Here occurs the greatest concentration of 
sheep, raised primarily for wool. Cattle, elsewhere in China almost 
exejusively draught animals, are rai.sed in the north-west for graz- 
ing and dairying; there are distinct prospects for the dairy in- 
dustry in Inner Mongolia and for extensive developments of 
leather and W'oollen manufactures in many parts of the loess belt. 
In the loess basins such as Taiyiian-fu and Tatung-fu, where well- 
irrigation and terrace cultivation reduce the risk of crop failure, 
the hardier cereals are often accompanied by fruit culture (apples, 
pears, plums, walnuts, apricots, strawberries and the jujube) and 
al.so by cotton. Recently a large proportion of the land in Shensi 
and Kansu has been under the opium poppy. (For agriculture in 
the north-west Inner Mongolia, Shansi and Kansu.) 

(/^) The plain of north China east of the Tai-hang-shan, which 
forms the edge of the loess plateau, has a slightly higher rainfall 
but risk of flood is much higher and the great problem is the con- 
trol of the Hwang-ho, Hwai and the northern rivers. The main 
reliance is on wheat, barley, millet, buckwheat and maize, together 
with vegetable crops, especially beans and peas. Rice is grown 
in southern Shantung and northern Kiangsu, f.c., on the borders of 
the Yang-tze “province,” and cotton in Shantung and Chihli, but 
there is little room for any but subsistence crops. In Shantung 
there are three crops in tw'o years, the usual rotation being wheat 
in spring, beans in autumn and finally millet, which is gathered 
in the following September. Or as an alternative, wheat or barley 
in winter and spring may be followed by large or small millet, 
sweet potatoes, soy beans or peanuts in summer. Animals are less 
important than in the north-west, but in the parts of Chihli adja - 1 
cent to Mongolia there is the largest concentration of horses, 
mules and draught animals to be found in China proper. 

(2) . The Yang-tze “province” with rich alluvial basins, relatively 
high, well-distributed rainfall, seasonal rhythm of moist sub- 
tropical summers and mild winters and magnificent natural water- 
ways, is one of the most favoured agricultural regions in the world 
and the premier granary of China, supporting nearly half of her 
total population. The combination of summer *‘wet” crops and 
winter “dry” (temperate) crops give it a marvellous range of pro- 
duction, and most of the staple products of China, whether subsis- 
tence or commercial crops, find here their optimum conditions. 
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It is easily first in the production of rice, the chief food of all cen- 
tral and south China, the order of the leading provinces being 
Kiang-su, Hunan, Hupeh, Anhwei, Kiang-si, Szechwan, Che-kiang, 
Kwangtung. If Chekiang be included, it produces over 68% of 
the total output of silk, the oldest and most famous of Chinese 
commercial products, and about 60^;. of that of cotton, one of 
the chief factors in the new industrial development. It is also the 
largest centre of tea production. In some districts, as in parts of 
the Yang-tze delta and the central basin, the rotation is determined 
by the needs of a sj>ecial crop. In the normal agriculture year 
I barley, wheat, beans and peas are sown early in winter and 
harvested in May (wheat in June), followed by sesamum, sown 
after the wheat harvest and ripe early in September, while rice 
may be either an early crop, planted early in April and ready for 
harvesting 90 days later, or a late crop planted in early June 
and harvested after no days. If rice is grown for commercial 
purposes it receives special attention and the fields are ploughed 
and prepared in early w'inter. Cotton lands also require special 
prepiiration. While tliis is the regime of the lowland basins, the 
uplands of central China, especially between the Tung-ting and 
Po-yang lakes, are associated with the cultivation of the tea plant 
and the tallow tree. 

(3) The south-east China highlands are not unlike those of 
central China and the ranges of Fukien form the second great tea- 
district, but the valleys and basins, with more abundant rainfall 
and warm winters, can grow sub-tropical crops all the year round. 
In the most favoured regions such as the Canton delta there arc 
two or even three rice crops in the year and the sugar-cane finds 
its optimum conditions. Almost confined to this section of China 
arc the pine-apple, spice-yielding plants as cinnamon and cassia, 
ginger and aniseed. The southern coast of Kwangtung and the 
island of Hainan, with an exceptionally high rainfall and uni- 
formly hot conditions, are particularly associated with these tropi- 
cal cultures. On the other hand the climate of south-east China 
is too moist for cotton and for the “dry” cereals which form the 
winter crops of the Yang-tze valley. 

(4) . The south-west is the least developed of all the major 
regions of China. The high plateaux arc scenes of pastoralism and 
sporadic cereal and poppy cultivation, but the deeply-cut and 
generally narrow valleys, with a damp, unhealthy climate, and 
often still choked with luxuriant jungle vegetation, have not been 
intensively developed as have the more open and accessible basins 
of the south-east. 

Special Products and Associated Manufactures. — Of neces- 
sity subsistence crops arc of far greater importance in China 
than commercial products, and this is strikingly shown by the 
fact that the three greatest food-crops — rice, wheat and millets — 
occupy 69% of the cultivated area. 

Rice, the .staple food in central and .south China, takes up no 
less than 28% and has first choice of the land. More than half 
the land under cultivation in Kiangsu, the richest province, is 
devoted to it. Yet only four provinces, Hunan, Anhwei, Kwangsi 
and Kiangsi have a surplus over local needs, and although the 
average annual production in China reaches the enormous total 
of 400,000,000 piculs (of i33.\lb.), large imports have to be 
made each year from French Indo-China, Siam and Korea. 

W'heat comes second to rice in importance, and replaces it as 
a food crop in north China owing to climatic conditions. In 
some northern districts it occupies 40% of the cultivated land. 
The normal annual crop is e.stimated at 600,000,000 bushels (of 
6oIb.) but there must be considerable imports of wheat and flour. 
The number of wheat-eaters is steadily increasing in northern 
China, especially in the towns. The annual output, however, can 
be much increased through both extension of the wheat area by 
“dry” farming in the marginal lands of Inner Mongolia and 
Manchuria and an increase of the rate of yield, at present low. 
Flour-milling has made notable advances, especially in Manchuria, 
and in 1925 there were about 160 modern mills. 

Millets and sorghum, whose distribution is rather wider than 
that of wheat, occupy 20% of the cultivated land area of China. 
The greatest concentration is in Chihli, Shantung and Honan 
where they take up one-third of the agricultural surface. Apart 
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from the grain, their by-products are of great value, and in 
north China the stalks and fibre of the kao 4 iang replace, for 
many purposes, bamboo which reaches its northerly limit in the 
Wei-ho valley. 

Tea has long been ^the chief beverage in China, and since at 
least the 8th century a.d. the cultivation of the tea plant has 
been a great agricultural industry, localized mainly on the uplands 
of central China and on the ranges of the maritime provinces, but 
important also in Szechwan. Black, green and “brick” teas result 
from different processes of manufacture. The tea plant in China 
in mainly grown in patches round the homestead, and the methods 
both of cultivation and preliminary preparation after the picking 
of the leaves (usually in April, mid-May and August) are tra- 
ditional and not based on scientific knowledge. Mainly for this 
reason the chief European markets for black tea were largely lost 
by China in the later 19th century, when the plantation system, 
with its associated scientific processes of manufacture, was de- 
veloped in India and Ceylon. Of the 400,000 piculs of black tea 
exported from China in 1924 Great Britain took 164,000. Brick 
tea, made by pressing damp leaves into a brick-like mould, finds 
its chief market in Tibet and interior Asia. The chief ports for 
tea-export are Hankow (black and brick tea), Kiukiang and 
Foochow (black tea), Hangchow, Ningpo and Kiukiang (green 
tea). Experimental stations and investigation bureaux for more 
scientific cultivation and preparation of tea have been opened in 
the Yang-tze valley and at Foochow, and a small beginning has 
been made with the plantation system. 

For sericulture, the most far-famed and ancient of her indus- 
tries, China has many natural advantages, including the two or 
more leafings of the mulberry, as compared with one in the 
Mediterranean countries, and abundant cheap and traditionally 
skilled labour in the manipulation of the cocoon and in weaving. 
In the production of raw silk there are many regional specializa- 
tions in accordance with the variation of soil and climatic con- 
ditions. The silk of the north (Shantung and Manchuria) is 
chiefly “wild,” the product of silk-worms fed on oak leaves and 
manufactured into coarse-textured tussahs and pongees; the 
Canton delta, where there are as many as six or seven leafings 
of the mulberry, produces soft Canton silk and Szechwan a 
special yellow variety. But the most renowned silk region is the 
lower Yang-tze valley, the finest white silk in the world (tsatlee) 
coming from around the Tai-hu Lake. The aggregate output of 
raw silk in China is estimated at 25% of the world’s supply, but 
the exports to European and particularly American markets, al- 
though considerable, have in recent years been surpassed by those 
of Japan, which has added scientific technique to the natural 
advantages for silk production which she shares with China, 
where the industry is carried on by the peasants on traditional 
lines. Serious efforts arc now being made by special departments 
of several colleges and by the International Committee for the 
Improvement of Sericulture in China to improve the mulberry 
plantations and to eradicate silk-worm diseases, which greatly 
impair the prosperity of the industry. A more revolutionary 
change is indicated by the development of large steam filatures 
and weaving mills at Canton, Shanghai, Soochow, Hangchow, 
Hankow, Chefoo and Chinkiang and other towns. There arc 
indications that, wdth improved methods, China may be able to 
challenge the dominant position of Japan in the American silk 
market. Even under present conditions, raw silk and cocoons 
form over 18% of the total value of Chinese exports and come 
second only to that of beans and bean products. In contrast, tea, 
which in 1820 constituted 75% and in 1867 60% of all Chinese 
exports, accounted for little more than 3% in 1936. 

The most remarkable agricultural development in China during 
recent times has been the rapid growth of the bean industry. 
Beans have long been grown as an article of food, but the de- 
velopment of the culture on a commercial basis is quite modern 
and is due to the realization of the many valuable qualities of the 
soya variety, which is admirably adapted to north China, and 
particularly Manchuria. On the one hand, it has a higher food 
value than any other seed which, in conjunction with its cheap- 
ness, makes it an effective substitute for milk, meat or the staple 


grain foods of north China; on the other its by-products — bean- 
oil as a cooking sauce, as a base in soap-manufacture and as a 
lubricant for various purposes, and bean-cake as a fertilizer and 
cattle food — are of great commercial value. Beans and bean 
products now amount to one-fifth of the total exports of China 
and are one of the principal factors in the rapid economic develop- 
ment of Manchuria. (See Manchuria.) 

Of the purely industrial crops of China, cotton is the most 
important, and its future development will be followed with great 
interest. China is now the third largest producer of raw cotton 
in the world and the soil and climatic conditions of many districts 
of the Yang-tze valley and the adjacent parts of the plain of 
north China approximate to those of the cotton belt of the 
United States. But the industry at present suffers from many 
disadvantages: the short staple of the native varieties, primitive 
methods of seed selection and cultivation, lack of transport and 
of banking and credit facilities to deal with the movement of 
crops, and the existence of provincial and inter-provincial likin 
taxes, which greatly raise its price. Much important work is now 
being done both by provincial associations and college depart- 
ments (notably the University of Nanking) to improve native 
varieties and to acclimatize and then distribute seeds of American 
cottons. It would now seem to be established by experiments that 
late-maturing American cottons will not succeed in the Yang-tze 
delta, with its humid early autumn climate, but can be accli- 
matized in the central basin and parts of north China where 
September and October are normally dry, sunny months. The 
endeavour is being made to produce longer-stapled Chinese cot- 
tons for the deltaic area. 

The great development of cotton mills in China in the last 
20 years is the most important aspect of the new industrialism. 
They are, however, very strictly localized. Of 118 cotton mills 
in China in 1927, 58 were in Shanghai, the great textile centre, 
and half the remainder in the Yang-tze delta and the central 
basin. Of the grand total 72 were Chinese-owned, with 2,218,588 
spindles and 12.409 looms, 42 Japanese-owned with 1,302,678 
spindles and 9,625 looms and 4 British-owned with 205,320 
spindles and 2,348 looms. Over three-fourths of the raw cotton 
consumed in these mills is of Chinese origin, and practically all 
the rest comes from India and the United States. The piece- 
goods produced compete in the huge Chinese market with tho.se 
of Japan, India and Great Britain. As yet, labour in the mills 
is very cheap and regulations as to hours of labour, employment 
of women and children and safeguarding of machinery are almost 
non-existent. But a movement to improve the conditions of fac- 
tory labour is gathering force and the workers themselves are 
beginning to organize. (It is estimated that the total number 
of workers engaged in large-scale industries of all kinds through- 
out China is about four millions.) 

The opium poppy is still (1928) one of the chief and most 
widely-distributed products of China’s fields, and the area devoted 
to it, reduced to a minimum by the prohibition orders of 1906 
and subsequent years, greatly increased during the period of 
civil war, with its military exactions of illicit revenues. 

Other important Chinese products, which cannot be separately 
described, include fibre crops, especially ramie in the Yang-tze 
valley, tobacco (very widely distributed), ground-nuts, many 
kinds of vegetable-oil, cane sugar and a great variety of medicinal 
plants and spices. 

So great is the need for subsistence crops in China that graz- 
ing grounds for sheep and cattle are virtually confined to the 
dry north-west and to mountain pastures. In the rest of China 
there is no dairy industry and cattle are used primarily as draft 
animals. On the other hand, animals such as swine, goats and 
poultry, which can subsist on by-products of the farm, are 
kept in large numbers. Of scientific animal breeding there is at 
present very little. Reference has already been made to the 
meagre resources of modem China in timber. Schemes for re- 
afforestation have been promoted in certain provinces, notably 
Shansi and Kiangu. 

China has an important source of wealth in her sea and river 
fisheries, which are rich and varied and supplemented by arti- 
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ticial breeding in tanks. The coastal fisheries of Shantung, Che> 
kiang and Kwangtung are especially valuable, and Ningpo is 
one of the world's greatest fishing centres. The annual yield 
of Chinese fisheries is estimated at $200,000,000, and fish, both 
fresh and salted, is a staple article of diet in many districts. 

Mineral Wealth and Mining. — ^The distribution and char- 
acter of the varied mineral wealth of China in relation to the 
structure of the country have already been discussed. It remains 
to examine briefly the economic aspect. Coal is by far the most 
important item but there is as yet no certainty regarding even 
the approximate amount of China's coal reserves. . The revised 
estimate (1926) of the Chinese geological survey of 217,058 mil- 
lion tons (M.T.) while much higher than its first estimate, admit- 
tedly very conservative, is still far short df the 994,987 M.T. sub- 
mitted to the International Geological Congress in 1913. Yet 
they indicate a bulk which is: (i) infinitely the greatest in 
the Far East; (2) undoubtedly sufficient to form the fuel 
basis of industrial development in China, however extensive it 
may be. Of the total amount of the revised Survey estimate 
Shansi alone is responsible for more than one-half. 

While every coalfield has outcrop or adit workings to supply 
local consumption, about 75% of the total production of 25 7 M.T. 
is now furnished by large-scale concerns. These are all intimately 
related to the existing railway systems mainly concentrated in 
north China, and are therefore chiefly located on the small fields 
scattered around the edges of the north China and south Man- 
churian plains. The only really important mine in south China 
is that of Pinghsiang among the hills of the Hunan-Kiangsi 
border, and this too is linked with the railway sj’slem. Much 
the largest concerns are the Japane.se Fushun and the Sino-British 
Kailan, whose fields, though small, have each an important 
strategic position, being in close contact with the railway foci 
of south Manchuria and of north China respectively. The pro- 
duction of Fushun, now exceeding 5 M.T., is the larger of the two. 
From these and from other mines in Shantung and along the 
eastern fringes of the Shansi coalfield, coal is exported along the 
railways and by coasting steamer to the commercial and industrial 
centres, of which the Yang-tze delta is the chief. Chinwangtao, 
the property of the Kailan concern, has a larger coal -shipping 
trade than any other port east of Suez. There is also a con- 
siderable trade, in which exports exceed imports, with Japan. 

China’s resources of iron are more meagre than those of coal. 
Tegengren, for the Chinese Geological Survey, estimates the 


reserve of ores suited to modem large-scale methods (and ex- 
clusive therefore of coal-measure ores) at only 952 M.T, and 
holds out little hope of the discovery of new deposits. The.se 
may be insufficient to form the permanent ba.sis of an iron 
industry of the magnitude of that of America, but, on the other 
hand, the Chinese industry has as yet a capacity of only one 
million tons of pig iron and an actual output of but one-third 
of that amount. Thus there is room for ver>^ considerable 
expansion. Mining is most active along the lower Yang-tze 
valley whose mines (Tayeh in particular) account for two-thirds 
of a total ore production of 15 M.T. Next to it in production 
as an iron-field is .south Manchuria, and these two regions arc 
also the chief centres of iron smelting. To both coke has to 
be carried some distance, but China has no luck of coking coal. 
It is a noteworthy fact that by various meiins Japan has acquired 
virtual control of QO% of the utilizable iron resources of China, 
and imports fiflly half of both the latter’s iron ore and pig iron 
production. 

Of fuels other than coal, such as petroleum and oil shale, 
China possesses only limited amounts. This is also true, among 
the metals, of lead-zinc and of silver, but the resources of copper 
and tin are by no means insignificant. Small deposits of all 
these metals have long ht‘en worked in many parts of the country. 
The most important copt)er and tin mines all lie in Yunnan and 
adjacent south-west Szechwan. Of some rarer metals, particularly 
antimony and tungsten, China is the leading producer of the 
world. In conclusion it may be said that, while the impressions, 
so widely prevalent in the 19th century, of China as a country 
of almost unparalleled mineral resources are clearly without foun- 
dation, she yet has an ample margin for assured industrial 
development, and with improved transport facilities and more 
favourable economic conditions will develop great mining activ- 
ities. (See Shansi, Chihli and Manchuria.) 

FOREIGN TRADE 

The origin and characteristics of the system by which the 
foreign trade of China has been organized from the middle 
of the r9th century down to the present time (1928) are explained 
in the section on History. Some imi)ending changes of great im- 
portance are indicated below. The following tables showing the 
total foreign trade for 1926 according to the returns of the 
Chinese Maritime Customs may be taken as fairly typical of the 


TAHLii I. Fordf>n Trade of China, T026 


Principal articles imported (net) from foreign countries. Percentage 

Principal articles exporteti to foreign countries. Percentage of total 

of total value of imports indicated in brackets 

value of exports indicated in brackets 


In thousands of 


In thousands of 


Hk. taels 


Hk. taels 

Cotton goods (excluding cotton yarn and 


Beans and bean products 

175,778 f 2 o- 34 %) 

raw cotton) 

177 . 2«7 (15-7^'%) 

Raw silk, cocoons, etc 

159,025 (18-40%) 

Raw cotton 

93,751 ( 8 - 34 '/X) 

Eggs and egg products 

38,174 (4-42%) 

Rice 

89,844 (7*99%) 

Silk piece goods 

30,858 (3-57%) 

Sugar 

82.753 ( 7 - 3 <>‘/r) 

Groundnuts and products .... 

29,821 (3-45%) 

Kerosene oil 

56,595 (S- 03 %) 

Raw cotton 

29,399 (340%) 

MeUils and minerals 

52,347 

Skins, hides, leather 

28.848 (3-34%) 

Tobacco and cigarettes 

46,578 ( 4 - 159 J) 

Cereals 

28,722 (3-32%) 

W’oollen goods 

29 »f^S 3 

Seeds and .seed-cake 

26,583 (3-08%) 

Cotton jram 

*8,250 (2-Si%) 

Coal 

26,189 (3«03%) 

F'ishery and sea products .... 

27,824 (f477fj 

Tea 

26,165 (3-03%) 

Paper 

27,669 (2-46%) 

Cigarettes 

15,416 (1-78%) 

Coal 

26,933 ( 2 - 40 %) 

W’ood oil 

14,962 (1-73%) 

Gums, oils, soap, candles, etc. 

25,854 12 - 30 %) 

Hair, feathers and wool 

14,895 

Flour 

24,820 (2-21%) 

Cotton yam 

10,812 

Cereals, seeds, etc 

23,623 (2-10%;) 

Bristles 

10,469 

Chemiails 

21,039 Ji-87%) 

Wood and timber 

10,314 

Hemp, flax and jute goods .... 

19,936 •[ 1 - 77 %) 

Tin in slabs ....... 

8,738 

Wheat 

17,965 (i'^%) 

Other merchandise 

165,829 

Machinery 

16,738 (l-49%) 



Timber 

16,144 (i-44%) 



Other merchandise 

218,688 



Total net imports 

1,124,221,253 Hk. Taels 

Total expiorts 

864,294,771 Hk. Taels 


The Haikwan tael, an uncoined weight of silver used in the collectioni and statistics ol the Chinese Maritime Customs, was equivalent to 3/1! d« 
in English money in 1926. 
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position during recent years, in spite of the disturbed political 
conditions. 


Tablk II. China's Foreign Trade with Principal Countries^ 1^26 



Direct 
imports 
(gross) (in 
thousands 
of Hk. 
taels) 

Per- 
centage 
of total 
imports 

Direct 
exports 
(in thou- 
sands 
of Hk. 
taels) 

Per- 
centage 
of total 
exports 

Excess of 

Country 

Im- 

ports 

Ex- 

ports 

Japan 
United 
States of 

33f>.909 

29*43 

211,741 

24-50 

125,168 


America 

187,647 

i6-3() 

150.113 

17*37 

37,534 


Hongkong 

Great 

124,473 

10-88 

93,802 

10-85 

30,671 


Britain . 
Russia and 

1 16,269 

io-i6 

5S,«3(> 

6-46 

(>0,433 

•• 

Siberia . 

I' r e n c h 

I n d 0 - 

22,712 

1-98 

64,130 

7-42 


41,408 

^ China . 

Sii7o6 

4*53 

18,434 

2-13 

33,362 

, , 

Germany. 

0 t h e r 

45 

3*60 

17,760 

2-05 

27,918 


countries 

256,1 f>,^ 

22-64 

252,486 

29-22 

6,738 


Total . 

1,144,(147 


864,295 


280,352 



1. In certain respects the returns for IQ26 were exceptional owing to 
the Cantonese boycott of Hongkong during the greater part of the 
year which tended to swell the returns of direct Chinese imports from 
other sources. In 1024 ))oth imports from and exports to Hongkong 
were nearly double those of ig26. It should be realized that while 
Hongkong is a “foreign country” from the standpoint of the Chinese 
Maritime Customs it is essentially a transhipment centre. {Sec Hono 

KONG.) 

2. The balance of trade is considerably in China’s favour in the case of 
Singapore, France, Russia, Korea, Persia, Turkey and ICgypt. 


Table III. Tonnage of Vessels Engaged in Carrying Trade from and 
to Foreign Countries atid between the Open Ports of Chi nay 1^26 



Tons 

V/ 

/V 

British 

47,645,090 

3S\38 

Japanese 

38,948,844 

28-92 

Chinese 

393, 631 

21-09 

American 

6,496,351 

4-83 

Other Flags 

13,175,690 

9-78 


1’able IV. Percentage Contributed by Principal Ports to Maritime 
Customs Revenue y uj26 
(1\)tal collection Hk. taels, 80,435,06^) 



C' 

/V 

Shanghai 

41-81 

Tientsin 

10- 1 s 

Dairen 

8-72 

Hankow 

6- 60 

Canton 

5*74 

Kaiochow (Tsingtao) 

4*27 


Of the total shipping engaged 117^.^19 were steamers with an 
aggregate tonnage of 132,249,000 and 41,677 were sailing ves- 
sels (almost entirely Chinese junks) with an aggregate tonnage 
of 2,410,000. An important feature shown by the first two of 
these tables is the considerable excess of imports over exports 
and, with the exception of certain years in the eighties, this has 
been a constant characteristic of Chinese foreign trade since i86g. 
The interpretation of this excess is by no means easy. It cannot 
be explained as in the case, for example, of Great Britain, by 
so-called “invisible” exports in the form of shipping services paid 
for by imports or by interest on capital invested abroad, which 
again swells the import list. China has, however, an important 
asset, which is in some respects comparable to the latter, in the 
extensive remittances made to their ancestral homes by emigrants 
to Malaya, the Philippines, the Dutch East Indies, Indo-China, 
the Americas and Europe. On a calculation recently made by 
the Bureau of Economic Information from an estimate of the 
Yokohama Specie Bank for 1925 the aggregate total reaching 
China from this source in various forms amounts to about 


$i6o,oop,ooo. This certainly more than counterbalances the 
swelling of the export figures by the net profits of foreign resi- 
dents in China and of foreign shipping and insurance companies. 
But, important as this factor is, it does not seem sufficient to 
cover what the official returns describe as an “unfavourable 
balance,” reflecting the present economic position of China. To 
quote the Maritime Customs’ report on the foreign trade of 
China (1926): “one must conclude that the Chinese people are 
dependent on foreign countries for a very great quantity of 
goods which they cannot produce as yet, while their own products 
meet with a, very strong competition by similar products from 
other countries in foreign markets.” The heavy import of food- 
stuffs in a country so predominantly agricultural is particularly 
significant, for it is precisely by the export of these and of raw 
materials that most agricultural countries pay interest on the 
loans made by foreign capitalists to assist their industrial develop- 
ment. In the case of China many of these loans have been se- 
cured on railways and other national assets, with resulting political 
complications, and under the most favourable circumstances a 
long time must elapse before China can completely free herself 
from the entanglements which this indebtedness involves. 

The organization of Chinese foreign trade is now entering 
on a new and momentous phase. By the Treaty of Versailles 
Germany surrendered her concessions at Hankow and Tientsin, 
and Russia, too, as a result of the World War, lost and later 
renounced her treaty privileges. At the Washington Conference 
(1921-22) the Nine Power Treaty on the Chinese customs tariff 
decreed inter alia “a general revision of the tariff, to make it 
a more effective instrument of revenue, with the authority to 
increase it in return for the abolition of likinf* Under Resolution 
IV. of the Washington Conference, the Commission on Extra- 
territoriality met in Peking in Jan. 1926 and in September of 
that year the representatives of 13 Powers signed the report 
recommending that, when certain conditions were satisfied, the 
Powers concerned should relinquish extraterritorial privileges, 
on the understanding that their nationals would then have the 
right to reside, trade and enjoy civil rights in all parts of China. 
The British memorandum on China of Dec. 1926, the British 
communication to the League of Nations with regard to China 
of Jan. 1927, and the important speech on China by the British 
foreign secretary on Jan. 29, 1927, re-affirmed the intentions 
of Great Britain regarding the relinquishment of extra-territorial 
rights and the concession of tariff autonomy; a similar declara- 
tion on the policy of the United States was made by the secretary 
of State in the same month. With the establishment of the 
Nationalist Government at Nanking, claiming authority through- 
out China, the fulfilment of these pledges is now under dis- 
cussion. (Autumn, 1928.) China is negotiating separate trade 
treaties with the various powers concerned and a new tariff, 
freed from the old restrictions, is being prepared. Many diffi- 
culties remain and not least those concerned with the special 
interests of Japan, but it may with some confidence be anticipated 
that in the near future China will recover her tariff autonomy in 
exchange for the abolition of the hampering likin duties, and that, 
subject to certain guarantees, the privileges of extraterritoriality 
and the system of treaty ports will be abandoned. 

Transport Conditions and Communications.— For the 
most part freight is still moved in China, as it has always been, 
by human labour, with animals as supplementary carriers. The 
wheelbarrow and carrying-pole are the commonest means of trans- 
port for small merchandise. In north China wheeled vehicles, 
mostly the springless Pekingese cart, are used to a considerable 
extent on the sandy tracks, while in the centre and south the 
sedan-chair is still in evidence, and rickshas are in general use 
in and Ground the larger cities. The Tsin-ling mountain belt 
roiighly defines the northern limit of the general use of water- 
transport, which in north China becomes subordinate to the cum- 
brous cart, drawn by horse, mule, bullock or mixed team. In the 
utilization of inland waterways no people have excelled the 
Chinese. The natural routes provided by the Yang-tze and its great 
tributaries and to a less extent by the Si-kiang and other rivers of 
south-east China bear an enormous amount of junk traffic^ while 
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steam boats, large and small, are increasing, especially in the 
Lower Yang-tze. From an early stage of Chinese histor>’ the 
rivers have been supplemented by canals, the beginnings of the 
famous Grand canal, now largely derelict owing to the migration 
of the Yellow river, going back to the 6th century b.c. In central 
and south China the great bulk of inland trade is carried on by 
water-ways, and many millions of Chinese spend their lives in 
boats. At various periods of Chinese history, notably under the 
^'uan (Mongol) dynasty, extensive systems of “imperiar’ high- 
ways have been constructed, radiating from the capital, but these 
have seldom been kept in repair for long and now are mostly 
mere tracks. In recent years, however, the “good roads move- 
ment,” launched at Shanghai in 1921 and strongly supported by 
the merchant class, has made considerable progress, and round 
many of the more progressive cities broad macadamized thorough- 
fares, capable of carrying heavy traffic, are being constructed. 
Motor services are coming into existence, the longest being that 
from Kalgan to Urga (700 miles). The gradual displacement of 
human by motor transport in the neighbourhood of great cities 
like Shanghai and Hankow can hardly be long delayed and must 
involve important social consequences. 

The programme of railway construction, which in the early 
years of the century was making fair progress, has been almost 
entirely held up during the period of civil war. The outstanding 
feature of the railway system, so far as it has been completed, is 
the concentration in north China and the lower Yang-tze valley 
with Peking-Tientsin as the base line. Thence diverge: (1) 
The Peking-Kalgan-Suiyuan-Paotowchen line (597 miles) which 
ascends the scarps leading to the high Mongolian plateau and is 
intended to develop the pastoral and potential agricultural re- 
sources of Inper Mongolia and north-west China. This line is 
notable as having been constructed and maintained by the Chinese 
without external assistance. (2) The two great trunk railways 
traversing the plain of north China from north to south, (a) The 
JVking-Hankow railway, whose route lies along the western 
border of the plain, will become, when completed to Canton, the 
north-south artery par excelletuc. From Wuchang opposite Han- 
kow it has already been finished as far as Chuchow south of 
Changsha in Hunan, and work on the Canton side has been com- 
pleted to Shiu-chow in the Pei-kiang valley, leaving for future 
construction the intermediate section through the Che-ling pa.ss. 
{b) The Tientsin-Pukow railway running through the eastern 
part of the plain links Peking with the Shanghai-Nanking line 
and the lower Yang-tze valley. (3) The Peking-Tientsin-Mukden 
railway, traversing the coastal side between the edge of the Mon- 
golian plateau and the sea, joins the two great northern centres 
with the metropolis of south Manchuria and makes contact with 
the complex and rapidly expanding railway system of Manchuria. 
[See Manchuria.) In a few years there will be direct railway 
communication between Canton and Harbin and so via the Trans- 
Siberian with Europe. 

The most important transverse line is the east-west Lung-hai 
railway w^hich from the new port of Haichow in northern Kiangsu 
crosses both the north-south trunk lines and runs through Suchow 
and Kai-feng to Honan-fu and Ling-pao in western Honan, its 
Iiresent terminus. Apart from small branch lines, mainly tapping 
coal-fields, there are two important railways connecting with the 
main systems: the Shantung railway joining Tsinan-fu with Tsing- 
lao (Kiao-chow) and the Shansi railway linking the Peking-Han- 
kow line with Tai-yiian-fu. 

Shanghai is the focus of a distinct system: — (i) Shanghai- 
Nanking (5ce above) (2) Shanghai-Hangchow-Ningpo (3) Shang- 
hai-Woosung (the first railway opened in China, 1876). 

In the south. Canton has a similar role. Apart from the Canton- 
Shiu-chow line, already mentioned, short railways connect the 
southern metropolis with Kowloon, opposite Hongkong, and with 
Samshui. The only other important railway in China is the trunk- 
line, completed by the French in 1909, which runs from Haiphong 
in Tpng-king to Yiinnan-fu in south-west China, 200 m. of its 
course being in Chinese territory. There are short local lines 
running inland from Amoy, Swatow and Macao respectively, and 
one connecting Kiukiang and Nancbang. 
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Five provinces (Kansu, Shensi, Szechwan, Kweichow and 
Kwangsi) have no railway mileage, and several others very little. 
In all China (excluding Manchuria) there are about 7,500 m. of 
railway, or i m. of railw'ay to 204 sq.m, of territory, as compared 
with 40 in India, 16 in Japan and 12 in the United States. Of 
the grand total about 73Vr is subject to the control of the Min- 
istry of Communications and 27% is represented by concessioned 
railways. Among projected railw^ays likely, if conditions are 
favourable, to be undertaken in the near future the most important 
are: (1) The completion of the trunk line to Canton on which the 
present Nationalist Government lays great stress; (2) the exten- 
sion of the Lung-hai line westwards towards Sian-fu and Lanchow 
and, perhaps, ultimately into Sinkiang; (3 ) the construction of the 
long contemplated Szechwan railway, linking the great and remote 
western province with Hankow. It remains to be seen whether, 
now that the capital has been moved to Nanking, an attempt will 
be made to counterbalance the present railway centrality of 
Peking. 

The postal service of China has been greatly improved in recent 
years and there are now about 12,000 post ofikes open and nearly 
1,000 telegraph offices. As a result of the Washington Conference 
and in acknowledgment of the efficiency of the Chinese postal 
service, all the foreign Powers concerned agreed to withdraw their 
postal agencies from China on Jan. i, 1923. Wireless is already 
fairly widely distributed, even as far afield as Urga (Inner Mon- 
golia) and Kashgar (Sinkiang). 

ADMINISTRATION 

Since the revolution of 1911, which abolished the Imperial 
Office and the time-honoured machinery of administration, China 
has pa.ssed through a bewildering series of political changes and 
civil wars {see under History). A quieter pha.se has now super- 
vened and constructive forces arc obviously at work, but the 
factors in the political situation are still extremely complex and 
the legacy of militarism, which the civil wars have bequeathed, 
increases the difficulty of admini.strative reconstruction. A Con- 
stitution has recently been promulgated (autumn, 1928) embody- 
ing certain principles to which, in theory at any rate, all Chine.se 
Nationalists adhere and the outlines of a new system seem to be 
appearing. It would be rash to as.sume that its foundations arc 
stable or that there is any finality in the pre.sent arrangements. 
None the less they exhibit certain tendencies which will probably 
have a greater degree of permanence since they reflect the mental 
attitude of a large section of the educated class. The new Consti- 
tution and the administrative arrangements which it contemplates 
are the work of the Kuomintang or Peoples’ Party, which is not 
only supreme in China but is the only party whose existence is 
recognized. Dr. Sun Yat-Sen, the founder of the Kuomintang, 
has since his death been regarded in some sense as its patron saint 
and his will or statement of three es.sential principles is regarded 
as a kind of instrument of government. It is far too long to be 
quoted in extenso or even summarized here, but certain features 
of it, especially those which have a direct bearing on the new 
Nanking Constitution, may be briefly noticed. I'he “three prin- 
ciples of the people” have been translated as :— 

(1) Nationalism (“National emancipation and racial equality”). 

(2) Democracy (“Political rights for the people”). 

(3) Socialism (“Economic rights for the peasants and 
workers”). 

Under the first principle (“Nationalism”) Dr. Sun states what 
is neces5ar>' for the development of a strong national conscious- 
ness so that China can escape from the position of being “a colony 
of every Great Power.” One of the steps on which he insists is 
that “we must organize our people into one strong organic group. 
This can be accomplished only by utilizing such strong units as 
clans and local organizations.” Many old characteristics must be 
revived, including “our old learning as found in the Great Leam^ 
ing"' and “we must revive our creative power, the power which 
w^e once had in inventing new things.” He adds “we must do all 
these things, but, aside from that, we must also go out to learn 
what is best in the West.” Under the second principle (“Democ- 
racy”) Dr. Sun first states the ca.se for democracy and maintains 
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that China in this respect has little to learn from the West, since 
“the West has, in the last century, progressed much more rapidly 
in material things than in those that concern man and his welfare. 
In politics, very little advance has been made.’’ He makes the 
interesting point that whereas the Western peoples had formerly 
too little personal freedom and had to hght hard for liberty, in 
China “our people have had too much personal freedom” and, as 
a result, “have become a plate of sand . . . helpless in the face 
of foreign imperialism and its economic conquest.” “So what we 
need now is not to fight for more personal freedom, but to sacrifice 
some of our personal > freedom, in order to gain our national free- 
dom.” China has to face two problems, in the solution of which, 
he maintains, she is helped neither by her own nor by Western 
experience: how to have a strong central government and at the 
same time to remove the fear of the people of such a government. 
To build up a powerful Government machinery and to enable the 
people fully to exercise their power and control of the machinery 
two things are essential: (a) The organizing of government “on 
the five principles— legislative, judicial, executive, entrance to 
public office by examination, and censorship”; (If) safeguarding 
the people with “the power of election, power of recall, power of 
initiation of new laws, and power of revision or abolition of old 
laws.” 

Under the third main principle (“Socialism”) Dr. Sun insists 
that “we must centre all our problems around the welfare of the 
people” and avoid the Western mistake of taking “material prob- 
lems as the central point in human history.” “None of the forms 
of Socialism developed in the west are for our own country.” 
China has to avoid the dangers of industrialism. “Our great and 
immediate problem is not economic inequality but economic 
poverty, not a fight against capitalists, but the prevention of the 
rise of capitalists in the future. Our method of solving this prob- 
lem is to develop State industry.” He enumerates a series of 
measures for increasing production and concludes: “on the one 
hand there is an urgent need of improving our old methods of rais- 
ing raw materials. On the other hand, we have to develop our own 
textile industry as rapidly as possible. This is at present hindered 
by the treaties which forbid us to have tariff autonomy. So our 
first step in solving the problem (of clothing) is to remove ail 
unequal treaties so that we may carry out a policy of protection.” 

The official programme of the Kuomintang, j>assed at a plenary 
session of the central executive committee, with delegates from 
all provincial committees, in Oct. 1926, at Canton, is essentially 
an elaboration of the main points and an application of the ab- 
stract “principles” contained in the famous will (the quotations 
cited are from the translation of Dr. Sun Yat-Sen s will given in an 
appendix to Sir Frederick Whyte s C/tim and Foreign Powers. The 
same appendix contains the programme of the Kuomintang). 

The actual framing of the Constitution, in accordance with the 
theoretical tiims which have been briefly surveyed, has been con- 
ditioned both by: (i) divergence of view as to the interpretation 
of the doctrines, since within the Kuomintang are both conserva- 
tive and extremist groups, the latter leaning to a communistic 
interpretation; (2) The i>ower of the great military chiefs and 
groups who, in greater or less degree, have assisted in the triumph 
of the Nationalist party. For the time being, at any rate, equili- 
brium is maintained by the division of China into four distinct 
spheres of military administration: 

(A.) The northern zone, consisting of Chihli, Shansi and the three 
provisional provinces of Inner Mongolia, under Yen Hsi- 
Shan, the Governor of Shansi. 

(B.) A north-central Zone, consisting of Shantung, Honan, Shensi 
and Kansu, under General Feng Yu-Hsiang. 

(C.) The lower Yang-tze basin (Anhwei, Kiangsu, Kiangsi and 
Chel^ang) under General Gftiang Kai-Shek, who is also 
president of the council (see below). 

(D.) South China and Hupeh under the “Kwangsi Parly,” with 
two chief military leaders. Szechwan is within the latter 
sphere. 

The adhesion of the leaders of the last-named group to the 
Nationalist Government at Nanking, under whose auspices the 
Constitution has lieen promulgated, is considered doubtful, al- 


though as yet there is no open break. The Constitution, as framed, 
represents in the main the views of the moderate or conservative 
side of the Kuomintang to which the “Kwangsi party” is opposed. 
The following arc the chief features of “the organic law of the 
National Government,” as ordained by the Kuomintang: — 

1. A government council consisting of not more than 15 mem- 
bers, vested with supreme power. It is to control the army, navy 
and air force and is alone competent to declare war, conclude 
peace and negotiate treaties with foreign States. Its chairman is 
the official head of the State, representing the nation in inter- 
national affairs, and at the same time is commander-in-chief of 
all the forces. 

2. Five yuan (or councils) for the following functions: — 
executive, legislative, judicial, examination and control (i.e., cen- 
sorship or supervision). Of these the executive yuan is the highest 
organ of the national government “and shall establish Ministries 
to which will be entrusted various executive duties.” The presi- 
dents and vice-presidents of the five yuan are to be appointed 
from the government or state council, which shall also settle dis- 
putes arising between the yuan themselves. It will be observed 
that the five yuan or councils are in accordance with Dr. Sun’s 
proposals under his second essential “principle.” The control 
or supervisory yuan revives the functions of the censorate under 
the Imperial regime. So too is revived the system of public 
examinations as the test of admission to public office, and a special 
yuan comes into existence to supervise it, but whereas in the old 
days the State was concerned only with the conduct of examina- 
tions, it is now responsible for a national system of education. 
This, indeed, has been in existence for several years, and notwith- 
standing the dislocations caused by the civil wars, has made 
considerable progress. The system, first established during the 
last years of the Manchu dynasty, has been twice re-organized 
under the Republic, first on the Japanese and later on the Ameri- 
can model. It now consists (subject to re\dsion by the Nanking 
Government) of: — 

1. A six-year primary school course (covering approximately 
the ages six to twelve ) divided into two grades : lower and higher 
primary, each of three years duration. In theory this is obligatory, 
but only in one or two provinces has the ideal as yet even 
approached realisation. 

2. A six-year middle or secondary school course (12-18), sim- 
ilarly divided into lower and higher grades, the higher tending to 
be vocational in character. 

3. A four-year university course. In some cases there are in- 
dustrial higher primary and middle schools, which are parallel and 
alternative to those mentioned above. There are also normal 
schools both lower and higher for the training of primary and 
middle school teachers respectively, and also higher professional 
or technical colleges of various types. 

The educational programme of the Nanking Government con- 
templates a revision and extension of this scheme and the devotion 
of a high proportion of public revenue to the schools and colleges. 
Two new features are the introduction of military training and the 
compulsory registration under Chinese law of all missionary 
schools and other schools established by foreigners. 

While the machinery of the Government has thus been “or- 
dained,” that part of Dr. Sun's programme which indicates popu- 
lar control through “power of election” and “power of recall” has 
yet to be worked out, and it is precisely on this subject that the 
differences between the moderates and extremists are most acute. 
Presumably the local branches of the Kuomintang will choose 
representatives for provincial assemblies and from these the dele- 
gates to a national “parliament” will be selected. The extent to 
which the Kuomintang local branches can be related to the existing 
village and clan organizations may be a question of great impor- 
tance. The system of village government by the council of eiders, 
with the Hsiang-chang (village headman) as its elected represent- 
ative, still survives and is perhaps the most important legacy of 
the dd China. Revolutionary as he was. Dr. Sun had certaiply a 
real respect for the ancient institutions of his country and desired, 
as some of the quotations which have been given from his will 
suggest, that the new organization should spring from the old 
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foundations. It is indeed difficult to imagine that any political 
superstructure can be stable or command for long the confidence 
of the p^ple unless it rests on the system of local self-govern- 
ment which has been from time immemorial the bedrock of 
Chinese society. 
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ETHNOLOGY 

Although man probably existed in China before or at the be- 
ginning of the deposition of the loess (.see Central Asia : Racial 
History) there is at present no certain evidence of palaeolithic 
man in China. Two specimens have been found which have been 
considered to point to early man. A sacrum, undoubtedly human, 
was foun 9 in Honan, and described by Matsumoto, who failed to 
realize that its characters were rather akin to those of the mod- 
em Chinese. In 1921 Dr. Andersson discovered in a rich 
fossiliferous deposit at Chou Kou Tien, south-west of Peking, a 
number of specimens including a premolar and a molar tooth. 
Black considers these to fesemble in general form a fossil molar 
or ^'dragon’s tooth” bought in Peking by a German palaeontolo- 
gist called SchloBser. Fossil bones ground to powder are much 


used as medicine by Chinese and no data appear to be forth- 
coming as to the origin of Schlosser s specimen. While Black is 
convinced that the teeth represent ’’archaic hominid fossil ma- 
terial,” other palaeontologists are less certain and the matter still 
awaits definite confirmation. 

Apart from these doubtful s|)ecimens nothing of remote an- 
tiquity has been found in China. The earliest discoveries by the 
people themselves of whom there is definite knowledge are asso- 
ciated with the chalcolithic culture, and although differing in some 
respects from modern Chinese, are of essentially the same racial 
stock. Traditionally the Chinese are said to have come from the 
Tarim basin and to have spread down the valley of the Wei Ho 
into the great plain. Their extension into southern China is a 
matter of recent history and is still proceeding. While the cul- 
tural evidence for this extension seems to be satisfactory, the 
racial characters of the chalcolithic skeletons make it possible 
that the Chinese claim to have come from outside China and to 
have driven out the barbarians, some of whom still lingered even 
in Honan until recent times, may not be so true racially as it is 
culturally. In any case the oldest culture known in China, and it 
probably is not of a very early date, shows affinities with the 
West, while the i)eople living in China at that time were like the 
Chinese to-day; on the other hand the Mongols, whose culture is 
entirely alien to the Chinese, are physically akin to the peoples 
of the West. 

The true home of the Chinese, whatever their original centre 
of dispersion, seems to be the ba.sin of the lower Hwang Ho; but 
they have dominated, racially and culturally, both the original 
18 provinces, and Manchuria, Korea, and to some degree Japan. 
There seem to he two physical types, a northern and a southern, 
though the differences between them are not very great, the north- 
erners being generally somewliat taller. 

These northerners themselves probably consist of a blend of 
two minor types, one akin to the Khams Tibetan — tall, long- 
headed, big-boned, mainly proto-Nordic in origin. The second 
stock is similar if not identical with the southern Chinese, who 
are smaller and more roundheaded. They represent that branch 
of Yellow Man designated ‘’Pareoean,” meaning the i>cople from 
beside the dawn. It is probable that there is in China a mixture 
of many stocks; not only have the Chinese invaded aboriginal 
territory and absorl^ed the inhabitants, but China it.self has been 



A CHINESE WEDDING. WITH THE BRIDE WEARING A SEMI-OCCIDENTAL 
DRESS 


continuously invaded especially from the north. The skin colour 
is generally light yellow, the hair is dark and straight. The Mon- 
golian eyefold is conspicuous. The stature is medium and the 
head-form ranges from long to round; the nose is of medium 
width. Here and there are fair, light-eyed, wavy-haired groups, 
evidence of the alien stocks which have penetrated into this area. 

Social Organization. — ^The basis of Chinese social organi- 
zation is a closely knit and highly organized family. The house 
father is directly responsible for all who live under his roof, 
including his wife and unmarried children, his married sons and 
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their wives and children, his servants and probably other depend- 
ents. He is personally responsible for the economic and moral 
welfare of this miscellaneous group, which includes on an average 
between five and ten persons, and is liable legally for their mis- 
demeanours. This system spreads upwards. The official was held 
to be the “father and mother’^ of his people, and the emperor 
was himself directly the head of a patriarchal family, the Chinese 
nation, for whose welfare and the success of the crops he was 
directly responsible to heaven. Much of the cohesion of China is 
due to this amazing social system, though 
it tends to exalt the family at the expense 
of the State. Owing to the necessities of 
ancestor worship the raising of male prog- 
eny is a sacred duty of every Chinese, a 
fact which may account for the early mar- 
riage and the large number of children. 

Polygamy is permissible, but it is naturally 
a luxury of the wealthy rather than a gen- 
eral practice among the poor. Marriages 
are arranged by the parents of the prospec- 
tive couple, but secondary marriages are 
usually “love matches.’’ Where no sons arc 
born the practice of adoption is used, both 
among rich and poor. By the rule of ex- 
ogamy marriages were forbidden between 
persons bearing the same family name. 

With the exception of a few families, 
notably the descendants of Confucius, 

China has no aristocracy. Position dc- a mandarin in official 
pended entirely on success in the great robes 
examinations for literary degrees, from the successful candidates 
of which officials were chosen. Side by side with the official class 
there has always been a merchant class enjoying the advantages 
of wealth. The levelling effects of dependents have probably con- 
tributed much to these democratic conditions. The higher a man 
pushed himself up the more numerous became his hou.sehold, and 
it was a necessity under the old Chinese system that a magistrate 
should never hold office in his own province, otherwise his duties 
to his family would have outweighed his official duties. 

Religion. — The three great religions of China are Confucian- 
ism, Taoism and Buddhism (q.v.). The special feature of local 
religion is ancestor worship, though Taoism incorporates much 
that belongs to primitive religions. In China the dead form an 
important part of every household. A third son is always a third 
son, even if his elder brothers are dead. The head of the house, 
living or dead, is always the head of the house. To his tomb his 
descendants come, and they have mortgaged much of their scanty 
acres in erecting grave mounds which must never be ploughed 
till the family is forgotten. Against such a calamity every pre- 
caution is taken by adopting children when sons fail. 

In addition to the worship of ancestors, which overshadows 
even the food quest in China, geomancy and other forms of magic 
play an important part. It is necessary for every enterprise, old 
or new, that it should possess the necessary jeng shut — literally 
“wind and water” — roughly “luck.” Considerable opposition has 
often been raised to the building of railways and other foreign 
inventions because j)erhaps a certain cutting might disturb the 
spirits and so spoil the luck of a city. Fortunately, spirits par- 
ticularly like a valley girt about with hills, and to this we owe 
the preservation of such lovely pieces of scenery as the tombs of 
the Ming emperors near Nankow. 

The Chinese are much addicted to the sortes and will cast lots 
before undertaking any enterprise, throwing down two pieces of 
bamboo root till they turn up in a favourable manner. 

Bibliography. — S. Wells Williams, The Middle Kingdom; A. Little, 
The Far East (1905) ; J. Andersson and D. Black, Various papers, 
series D, Palaeontologica Sinica, vol. i. (1923-25) ; L. H. D. Buxton, 
The Peoples of Asia (1925) ; J. Mallory, China the land of Famine 
(1926) ; S. King, Farmers of Forty Centuries (New ed.,' 1927). 

Aboriginal Tribes. — Chinese men of letters have classified 
the aborigines of China in a four-fold artificial manner, calling 
them by names which are more or les.s the equivalent of the | 
Greek barbaros. It is probably more correct, however, to divide | 


them inio three groups, the Miao, the Lolo, and the Chung 
Chia. Their distribution is approximately as follows: there are 
Black Miao and Chung Chia in Hunan, and the city of Chung- 
teh, near Tungting lake records the presence of aborigines in its 
neighbourhood. The Chung Chia extend across the border into 
Burma, where they are known as T’ai iq.v.). The Black Miao 
live north of these peoples. The two classes of Flowered Miao 
live in west-central Kweichow, and north-eastern Yunnan. Origi- 
nally their distribution was probably much wider. Physically all 
these peoples seem to represent an intermediate type between the 
long-headed peoples of the Near and Middle East and the Nesiot 
of south-eastern Asia. They are all mixed to a greater or lesser 
degree with Pareoeans. Culturally they are mostly agricultural- 
ists, but everywhere they have been much affected by the sur- 
rounding Chinese. 

Bibmograpiiv. — L. H. D. Buxton, The Peoples of Asia, 1925 (Bib- 
lio.) ; A. Matsumara, Cephalic Index of the Japanese, Imperial Univer- 
sity of Tokyo, Faculty of Science (Anthropology), Tokyo, 1925. 

ARCHAEOLOGY 

The study of prehistory in China is particularly difficult owing 
very largely to the geographical structure of the country. Three 
areas may be enumerated, the great prairie region, which in- 
cludes much of Mongolia and part of western Manchuria, northern 
China, including the great plain and the lowlands of Manchuria, 
and thirdly, southern China. This latter region, which is in the 
main extremely mountainous has at present been little studied 
archaeologically, and its prehistory is almost unknown. 

Thus there are many gaps in our knowledge, but none the less 
great credit is due to those explorers who have contributed the 
knowledge which we already possess. In the northern region the 
country is sparsely inhabited mostly by w^andering nomad tribes. 
Distances are great and, except on the borders of China proper, 
few discoveries can be made without the aid of elaborate ex- 
peditions such as that of the American Museum of Natural 
History, which discovered the Dinosaur’s eggs in Gobi, and has 
already found abundant traces of Neolithic man in surface de- 
posits. The southern part of this region and nearly all northern 
China is covered with fine wind-deposited loess. The discoveries 
of Pires Licent and Ticlhard make it probable that the remains 
of early man are hidden beneath this yellow covering, which is 
so thick in some places that exploration is impossible except 
where the loess has been cut through by the action of water 
in river valleys, and the older strata have thus been exposed. 
Such canyons in the loess have proved in a few cases to be most 
fruitful. In the plain itself, however, these deep river valleys are 
non-existent for the streams run at a level which is dually higher 
than the plain. All along the fringe of the plain there are found 
the natural conditions necessary for the formation of deep val- 
leys. The mountains of northern China also possess caves, so 
fruitful a source of finds for the prehistorian, which though so 
far only productive of a somewhat recent culture, offer promise 
of important discoveries. 

Sites. — ^The Palaeolithic sites so far discovered fall into three 
groups, all of them in the north. The first site is situated in the 
south-west corner of the Ordos bend of the Hwang Ho (Yellow 
river), and is called from a central spot Shuitungkou. The 
ancient floor of the principal site is about i8in. thick, and be- 
tween 3 and 6ft. above the conglomerate at the base of the 
loess. The inhabited site is about 60ft. long. No human bones 
have been found but the ground was literally strewn with imple- 
ments and there were a very large number of animal bones, xin- 
doubtedly kitchen refuse. The bones belonged principally to 
the wild ass and possibly a horse, the woolly rhinoceros {Rhinoc- 
eros tichorhinus). Bos prindgenius, gazelle, hyena and a type of 
ostrich (Struthiolithus) whose egg-shells are abundant in the 
loess. The implements, most of which are worked on one face 
only, are usually of considerable size. They show little refinement 
of technique and are mostly rather crudely made. Their abun- 
dance and form can be explained by the nature of the material 
at hand. There are plentiful supplies cf flinty stone, of a rather 
coarse grain, which does not allow caret ul or exact workmanship. 
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This crude character and large siae of the implements found are 
of considerable importance in making comparisons with other 
sites. The implements are diflScult to place typologically. The 
majority suggest an Aurignacian industry, others are more remi- 
niscent of the Magdalenian. The comparison between the finds 
made at the type site and on other hearths in the neighbourhood, 
at different levels, suggests that the area was inhabited by palaeo- 
lithic man for the greater part of the time during which the loess 
was in the process of formation. 

The second series of sites in the Ordos country is different from 
Shuitungkou, Finds have been made along the course of the 
Sara-osso-gol. This river, which is a tributary of the Hwang Ho, 
flows from the loess-covered mountains of the province of 
Shensi and traverses the south-eastern angle of the Ordos coun- 
try. It has cut a ravine which is sometimes over 200ft. deep. 
The sides of this ravine show clearly the succession of strata 
which have filled up the basin which formerly existed in this 
region at the beginning of quaternary times. Man lived on an 
old floor and since Palaeolithic times there has been the following 
succession of strata. First, dunes accumulated over the old floor, 
then a lake, then new dunes, then there wms a new lake, 
until finally the level of the modem steppe was reached. Neo- 
lithic finds have been made in the black soil at the top. In the 
levels associated with the presence of man the fauna is extremely 
rich, but implements are small and infrequent. The fauna in 
many ways resembles that from Shuitungkou. The woolly rhinoc- 
eros is very abundant, remains of elephant were found, probably 
Elephas nomadicus, not the mammoth (Elephas primigeniusY 
The wild ass and Bos primigenius also occur, while gazelles 
abound. Numerous antlers of deer were found, apparently used 
as some form of weapon or tool. A very large camel also ap- 
peared. The big and small animals found in this deposit are in 
gr(?at contrast. The small mammals are without exception the 
same as those found to-day in the same regions. Among the big 
animals many types are represented which have either become 
totally extinct or are no longer found in the same area. These 
large animals show remarkable affinities with the fauna of Europe 
in Middle Quaternary times, and appear to have had a wide 
extension over northern and central Asia at the time of the 
formation of the loess. The implements are extremely small and 
present unusual forms. The largest implement is under 3in. long. 
This implement presents a close parallel to some of the scrapers 
from Shuitungkou. Similarly some of the smaller implements 
from that place suggest the Sara-osso-gol specimens. It seems 
probable that we are not dealing with different cultures. The 
Sara-osso’gol neighbourhood is singularly deficient in any form of 
pebbles and it is probably due to this geological condition and not 
a difference in culture that the explorers of the site were only 
able to collect a mere handful of implements, whereas on the 
other site their finds ran into many pounds weight. The Sara- 
osso-gol culture appears to have had a wide extension in space. 
At present no implements have been found in the strata above 
the Palaeolithic. There is therefore a complete absence of any 
form of transitional period between the Palaeolithic age and the 
.surface Neoliths. 

The Palaeolithic industry has also been studied by the same 
authors in the loess of northern China. Owing to the rapid erosion 
to which this soil is subjected this has been possible, and two 
principal sites have been examined, Kingyan in Kansu and Kk- 
fengtou in Shensi. All these sites probably belong to the same 
p)eriod, that is the base of the loess. 

The distribution of the finds so far made is restricted to the 
southern part of the Ordos country, the north of eastern Kansp, 
and the north of Shensi. Nothing Palaeolithic has been discov- 
ered either in eastern Gobi or beyond the north-western border 
of the Ordos country, possibly due to the fact that the correct 
strata have been eroded, but it is curious that animal bones have 
been found in deposited strata. In the more southerly regions 
no thorough search has as yet been made in those places where 
the base of the loess is exposed. 

The chronology is as yet uncertain, a comparison of the fauna 
and of the types of the implements suggests that probably this 
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early culture was approximately contemporary with the Mouster- 
ian and the earlier part of the Aurignacian period. The im- 
portance of the finds depends on several factors. First they show 
that the Palaeolithic industries spread right across the Eurasiatic 
continent, indeed some of the implements show analogies with 
implements found by Buxton in the north Arabian desert. 
Secondly, the finds at the base of the loess suggest that man was 
inhabiting China at a period before the deposition of that great 
yellow covering which is to-day the most characteristic feature 
of that country. The finds also help to throw light on the date 
of the loess. 

The remarkable character of this culture is its apparently 
abrupt ending. The old floors are clearly defined. There are 
other strata superimposed upon them, but no traces of human 
handiwork between the Palaeolithic and the Neolithic have so far 
been discovered in situ. Up to the present the Mesolithic, i.e., 
the age between the Palaeolithic and the Neolithic is entirely 
absent with the exception of certain finds in Gobi. Nelson, a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Third Asiatic Expedition of the American 
Mu.scum of Natural History claims to have discovered certain 
implements on the surface of the desert which are Azilian in 
form, but as they are unrelated to any definite stratigraphy it is 
not possible at present to express any definite views on them. 

Implements from other parts of China have also been claimed 
as being either Palaeolithic or Mesolithic but a closer examination 
has failed to substantiate the claims put forward, although at 
first sight some of them do bear a close re.semblance to Palaeo- 
lithic implements. 

Neolithic Remains. — ^The remains of the Neolithic period are 
widely scattered over the whole of China and Mongolia. Surface 
finds have been made in many provinces. In the extreme south, 
in the province of Kwangsi, which lies to the west of Canton, 
stone axes are said to be very commonly found. Associated with 
them is the folk tale, so widely spread over the world, attributing 
their origin to thunderbolts, and indeed in one region they are 
said to be particularly abundant near the temple of the Thunder 
God. A similar .story, associated with finds of numerous Neo- 
lithic axes, also comes from Yunnan, the mo.st south-wc.sterly 
province of China. Grooved stones for polishing axes have also 
been reported from Kwangsi. Few reports have been made of 
finds from the central provinces of China, but specimens, un- 
doubtedly Neolithic, exist in private and public collections in 
Shanghai. 

Far the richest finds have been made in the north. The Gobi 
region and much of north-eastern China and Manchuria have 
proved to be extremely rich in Neolithic remains. Surface finds 
are extremely abundant over most of the whole region. In some 
ca.ses, especially in regard to arrow heads of stone there may well 
be some doubt as to their age, as the Chinese were well aware of 
the use of these implements, which may have continued to .serve 
barbarous tribes until well within the historic period. In certain 
parts of Mongolia, however, implements have been found in situ, 
not as surface finds, and can therefore be definitely dated. 

The Neolithic implements nearly always occur in a bed of 
black sands, from 3-1 2ft. deep su|)erimposed on the Quaternary 
sands, which in Mongolia replace the Chinese loess. The Neo- 
lithic here appears to succeed the Palaeolithic without any transi- 
tional period and is very widely spread. One of the most remark- 
able sites so far explored is at Linsi (approximately 116^ E. 
44® N.). Here most of the implements are extremely rude, not 
unlike those of Palaeolithic date, but some fine and very delicately 
worked implements were also discovered. A few grindstones were 
found but no green polished celts. The pottery is very rude and 
was not made on a wheel. No painted pottery has been found 
on these Neolithic sites. Among the finds at Linsi certain flattened 
pear-shaped implements were found, and a similar instrument 
was obtained by Andersson at Kalgan. These stone implements 
are very important. Not dissimilar implements occur in other 
parts of Asia, but the closest parallel is North America. There 
can be little doubt that they were rude ploughshares and it is pos- 
sible that they form another link between north-eastern Asia 
and North America. In any case there is every reason to believe 
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that this Neolithic culture was extremely widely spread over a 
wide region in the Far East. 

Some of the finds suggest that climatic changes have taken 
place since the Neolithic Age. If the implements are, as sug- 
gested above, really ploughshares some at least come from regions 
which to-day are devoted to pastoral nomadism, and the presence 
of agricultural implements suggests that in Neolithic times the 
climate was somewhat different. Further, quite a large number 
of Neolithic implements have been found in regions which to-day 
are extremely poor steppe. They may be the remains of a merely 
temporary occupation, but the evidence is at least suggestive of 
a considerable change in climate. 

Chalcolithic Remains. — These finds, Palaeolithic and Neo- 
lithic, represent but the beginning of discovery. The most revolu- 
tionary discoveries in prehistoric China are those made by Dr. 
Andersson of a culture which, though it may be termed Neolithic, 
because on most sites there is an entire absence of metal, more 
properly belongs to the transitional period between stone and 
bronze which is termed by archaeologists “Chalcolithic.’* 

Dr. Andersson’s finds cover a wide area, extending from the 
extreme east to the extreme west of China. The most easterly 
site is a cave at Sha Kuo T’un, in the province of Fengtien, of 
which Mukden is the capital, in Manchuria. No Chalcolithic 
remains have as yet been found in the metropolitan province of 
Chihli, of which Peking is the principal city, but to the west a 
site has been discovered at Paote in Shansi, at Fuku in Shensi, 
and finally abundant remains of a Chalcolithic culture have been 
found in Kansu, the province which lies in the extreme north- 
west of China. Thus sites have been found all along the northern 
border. To the south at present only one province, Honan, which 
lies in the very heart of China, has yielded any results. Here 
four sites have been explored, Yang Shao Tsun and Pu Chao 
Chai, in the district- of Mien Chih, Ching Wang Chai and Chih 
Kou Chai in the district of Ho Yin. 

The site at Yang Shao Tsun in Honan occupied a very big 
area, being over 600yd. long and about sooyd. broad. The de- 
posits which are nearly loft. thick are slightly covered by arable 
soil. The stratum on which the remains rest has been in places 
excavated into large pits, often as much as 6ft. deep and of the 
same width. The deposits consist mainly of a mixture of soil 
and ashes, and apart from a few graves contains mostly the 
debris of an inhabited site. The fauna of the site has not yet 
been published in detail, but apart from the porcupine it does 
not appear to include any interesting wild animal. As in modern 
China the domestic pig appears to have been abundant. 

The finds in Fengtien province in Manchuria were made in a 
small cave close to the railway between Tientsin and Mukden, 
about half way between those two towns. The cave was only 
about 20ft. long and loft. broad. It contained, however, over 
6ft. of deposits, which consisted of a filling of clay alternating 
with three bands of charcoal which were extremely rich in ancient 
remains. In a layer, about half up, of broken and calcined human 
bones Black recognized the remains of about 45 individuals. 
Apart from differences in the implements due to the available 
raw material there is no reason to doubt that the Honan and 
the Fengtien sites belong to the same culture. 

In Kansu, Andersson has explored certain parts especially 
in the west of the province round the city of Lanchow. He has 
found numerous sites, both inhabited and burying places. On the 
basis of the pottery he has grouped the sites into different sub- 
periods of which the three lowest correspond to the sites from 
other parts of China, whereas the upper ones appear to belong 
to the Copper or early Bronze Age. Tlie pottery from Kansu is 
both abundant and of very fine workmanship, whereas the im- 
plements are both poor in workmanship and relatively infrequent. 
The best pottery has been found in the graves. Most of the 
bodies were found extended, the head being turned towards the 
north, but in two graves the skeletons had been placed on the 
left side in a contracted position. A large number of the bones 
were covered with red ochre. 

At present no exact information appears to have been published 
on the associated fauna, but the domestic pig appears, as in the 


other sites, to have been extremely abundant. 

Except for the sites in Kansu no metal has as yet been found 
on any of these sites. Either the people were unacquainted with 
the use of metal, or alternately, and less likely, metal objects 
have so far escaped the eyes of the excavators. The artifacts may 
be divided into three classes, stone objects, bone objects and 
pottery. 

Stone Implements^ — ^The implements noade of stone show 
a considerable variety. First there arc rough implements made 
of chert or chalcedony. Many of these implements are very rude 
in form. Secondly there are a large number of stone celts and 
other axes and chisels. Some of the celts are very flat in section, 
recalling in many ways some celts from America, but this resem- 
blance is possibly due rather to the material out of which they 
are made than to any real relation. The arrowheads which have 
been found present certain features of interest. Torii in reports 
on early sites in Manchuria thought that he was able to distin- 
guish between two types of arrowheads, which he called Manchu 
and Mongol respectively. The Manchu type is made of slate or 
some similar material and is polished. The Mongol type, on the 
other hand, is of chalcedony and is flaked. The two types both 
occur in the Chalcolithic deposits, the flaked arrowheads occur 
in Manchuria, while the so-called Manchu type is found on the 
ancient sites in Honan on which only one flaked implement was 
found, an extremely important obsidian knife. Andersson regards 
the difference between the two types as probably due not to any 
ethnological differences but to the different varieties of material 
which could be obtained. In any case the arrowheads are of little 
value for archaeological purposes because as late as the Tang 
dynasty which ruled China from a.d. 618-906 there are records 
that arrowheads of chalcedony were given by some of the tribes 
of Manchuria to the emperor of China. 

Rings of stone and of mussel shell were also found. Their mean- 
ing is somewhat obscure. They may have had a magico-religious 
purpose. Parallels to such stone rings can be found in various 
parts of the world, but at present they have not been sufficiently 
studied to throw any light on this intricate problem. Bone needles 
and awls have been found by Andersson in some abundance. One 
he believes to be almost identical with a specimen from the Danish 
kitchen-middens. The resemblance was probably due rather to 
the limitations imposed by the material than to any actual cul- 
tural connection. 

Pottery, — The pottery forms the most important element in 
the finds from the scientific point of view, is of great beauty 
and from the technique employed shows clearly that the makers 
must have been the inventors of, or the heirs to, a comparatively 
advanced civilization. Some of the pots are somewhat crude and 
undecorated, and may be paralleled by Torii's finds in Manchuria. 
This crude pottery may be local ware, possibly surviving from the 
true Neolithic period and widely spread over the Far East. Such 
survivals of old wares for domestic purposes are by no means 
uncommon, just as other tools, or the use of stone for implements, 
may survive long after the culture with which they were originally 
associated has been superseded by a more advanced civilization. 

The most characteristic pottery, however, from the Chinese 
sites consists of a very fine ware decorated with painted designs. 
In some cases the surface of the pot has been treated with a fine 
washing of clay, technically known as a slip, before the paint has 
been applied; in other cases the paint has been put direct on to 
the finished surface of the pot. The colour of the paint is usually 
either red or black and red. An examination of the fabric of 
the pots has shown that they are the product of a relatively 
advanced industry. They are made of a loess clay, the most 
readily obtainable material in northern China, which is not avail- 
able south of the Yangtze Kiang; so that future finds south of ^s 
river, even if of the same culture, are likely to differ in technical 
details. The clay has been very well washed and freed from plant 
remains and other impurities, and probably worked into a paste. 
To this mixture some quartzite or other flinty material was added 
to give strength to the pot and to prevent it collapsing during 
the process of manufacture. Some of the wares are of different 
colours. These differences are due to the amount of iron oxide 
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and to varioiK degrees ol Imrniiig. It is probable that the addition 
of iroa was made in oi der to aiect the colouring, and possibly also 
the potters were able to control the firing, bat on the whole these 
differences, strikaag as they are, most be considered largely as 
the result of semi-accidental factors. The classification by 
colours is therefore not an essential feature. The nature ol the 
ornament is quite otherwise. 

Ott M u nc m tatiotu — Two main types of ornaments may he dis- 
tinguisiied. In the Kansu ware ibm are various more or less 
realistic paintings of animal form, or, more technically, zod- 
morphic. The sherds and pots from the more easterly and south- 
erly sites, on the other hand, are conventioQal or geometric. These 
ornaments consist of spiral bands and lines, of triangles, often 
fantastically exaggerated, of circles, sometinies single, sometimes 
concentric, and of discs, ao., circles whose interior has been filled 
in to form a solid. A kind of lattice pattern is extremely common, 
and is used either as a band all round the pot or as the filling of a 
triangle. This lattice cwnameiit and the spirals are the most char- 
acteristic. In the Kansu finds an interrupted and a continuous 
Meander pattern is also found. 

Most pottery was made on the wheel and the firing was carried 
out with considerable skilL The forms can seldom be recon- 
structed owing to the fragmentary condition in which they were 
found, but at least three classes appear to be represented. The 
painted pottery includes, first, bowls, whicii :ire either betnis] 3 heri- 
cal or rather fiat and bosin-like. Secondly, there is a group of tall 
pear-shaped pats. These have a comparatively narrow l^se and 
gradually increase in size for about two-thirds of their height, 
after which they again decrease in diameter, but are provided 
usually with a projecting rim. The unpointed ware inchndcs a 
scries of tripod jars oi considerable interest. A vessel ^ich prob- 
ably had a narrow neck hke so many water pots used in the East 
to-day was also found, but the exact shape of this vessel is uncer- 
tain as it was much broken. Pots with potnted bottoms have also 
been found. 

Tripod vessels are not unconxmon in south-eastern Europe and 
occur as early as the first city of Troy. The pear-shaped vessels 
show an undoubted analogy with similar pots, sometimes painted, 
sometinies pdam, which been found in the Danubc-Dnieper 
region, although there are certain differences in the form of the 
rim. On the other band the small bowls show affinities with others 
found at Anau and Susa, in the earliest strata on those two sites 
(Anas I. and Susa I.). The pots with pointed bottoms have a 
wide distribution, and parallels could l^e cited from Troy, Egypt, 
and even India, and th^efore provide little evidence for the solu- 
tion of the read connection of the culture. A further parallel with 
Troy is, however, found in a pot with a |ierforated bottom, a iypt 
of pot also found in Persia and Egypt. At present, parallels with 
other regions of the Far East are lacldng, but some of the objects 
from Manchuria, described by Torii as pottery handles, may turn 
out to be the legs of tripod pots. 

The decoratioD on the pottery throws further fight on the prob- 
lem. At a date which pro^bty coioddes with the 3rd millennium 
n.c. (though there are divergent opinions on this question; the 
use ol painted pottery was widely spread over south-eastern 
Europe and western Asia. The technique is similar, but certain 
differenoef in design have led some writers to question the assoda- 
tioo of all the CMiiese finds with those of the West. There can be 
no doubt on general grounds that all the p^tery belongs to the 
same fami^ and that it has a very wide distribotion in Eurasia, at 
the period covering the transition from the Stone to the Copper 
and Bronze ages. Althooi^ the cfistance is very great there are 
BO marhed geogxaphkal boundaries except deserts in the region 
which stietches from the Aral-Caspian badn to the Pacific Ocean. 
There hffve been trade routes across this region from time 
iimnenwiui and there k reason to beBeve that in former times 
the deserts did not cunstkiite the barriers which they do at 
present owing to different donatic conditions. 

In the eatreme West, painted pottery has been found on various 
sites in south-eastern Enrope, namely at Tripolje (in south-west 
MasaiaXat Petreny (m Beuasafaia),. at Sdnpenitz (in Bokoviaa), 
and OR various other sites m Transylvania, Galicia and MoMavra. 
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The painted pottery penetrates as far south as Thessaly and bad 
a wi^ distribution over the whole of the area mentioned. Both 
m form and in the types of decoration the Chinese ware is very 
suggestive of this Danube-Dnieper culture. The pottery of Asia 
Minor on the whole is less reminiscent of the Chinese ware, but 
elsewhere in western Asia close parallels can l)e found. 

Main Parallrls.~Two areas are important, a northern and 
a southern. In the north Pumpelly conducted excavations at 
Anau near Askahad in Turkisian in 1904. He found four different 
cultures colled respectively Anau I., II., III., IV. The last cul- 
ture was of Iron Age date. In the earliest period copper was rela- 
tively rare, but pottery was abundant, and the pots were hand 
made, painted, often polished and decorated with geometrical 
designs. In Anau II. copper is abundant, but most of the ware 
is monochrome. It is therefore mostly with Anau I. that parallels 
with the Chinese pottery must be found. There arc certain agree- 
ments; lattice work designs are common to both and in the 
straight-line patterns there appears to be a dose parallelism. At 
Anau, however, corves are very rare and circles do not occur. 
There k therefore a disagreement in what appears to be one of 
the most marked characteristics of the eastern Chinese ware. Pots 
which resemble the Anau I. have been found near Naebitzevan 
in Transcaucasia, a site which can be dated at probably the last 
half of the jrd millennium b.c., and represented a highly devel- 
oped Copj)er Age. 

In the southern area parallels can be found with the Chinese 
pottery in Mesopotamia, Persia and Baluchistan. The Persian 
sites include' Susa, the capital of ancient Elam, and the mounds of 
Pusht-i-Kuh, about room, west of Susa, the most important 
site being Tepe Mussoin. The earliest pottery from Susa may be 
divided into two classes, of which the first and most ancient shows 
certain resemblances with the eastern Chinese pottery, but it 
should be- noted that copper implements are found in all strata 
at Susa. A closer parallel is found, however, at Tepe Mussain, 
which in date probably coincides with the transition from Susa 
I. to Susa 11 . In the pottery from this site all the motives are 
found which occur in the eastern Chinese pottery, except the 
meander, which is limited to the finds from Kansu. 

The finds of painted pottery from Mesopotamia, notably at 
Kkh and Jemdet-Nazr by Langdon, in the north and by Campbell, 
Thomson and Woolley in the south provide the necessary link 
between Anau and thMC Persian sites. 

The pottery from Baluchistan, published by Noetling, resem- 
bles very closely the Honan lottery, and indeed is closer to it 
than any other of the western material except possibly some of 
the Mesopotamian wares. 

LinJks Between East and West^These parallels, however, 
striking as they are, are by no means conclusive. At present the 
links between China and the West have not been fully established. 
There is a unity between the Persian and the Caucasus region, 
but between this area and China there is a long gap. Some sug- 
gest that the Honan finds should be considered as an early purely 
Stone Age culture and that China is the original hoine of copt)cr 
working, which .spread thence westward.s. Thi.s seems unlikely. 
Second^, others think — and Ame seems inclhied on the whole to 
support this hypothesis — that there have been two great waves of 
immigratkni. The first was so early that either it did not bring 
copper with k or it became so quickly isolated from the West that 
the metal did not come through by means of trade. Ame also sug- 
gests that the presence of copper objects in the graves at Sining 
a&d Chenfan in Kansu may nnean t^t this culture is somewhat 
younger. Frankfurt, on the other hand, believes that the painted 
pottery with a spiral design k a local growth, but suggests an 
analogy between the Persian ware and some of the finds from 
Kansu. He states that ''some sherds recently found in China 
might suggest that the knowledge of copiwr-working perhaps also 
.spread to the East from the Persian Caucasian region.'’ He admits 
"signific unt indkaiioris” but considexs the material too scanty for 
a definite pronouncement The different views then appear to be : 
the origin of copper working in China, a series of hnmigratkmB 
from the West, and the possbility of copper-worl^ spreading 
from the West, but a local growth for the Chiaese painted pottery. 
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First, the mass of evidence is against the suggestion that cop- 
per-working took its origin in China and it seems more probable 
that it began in the Near East, although the exact location is un- 
known at present. Secondly, the evidence of graves makes it un- 
likely that the spread of painted pottery was due to any large 
migration (see China, Racial History), as such skeletons as have 
been examined belong to a type which is not very different from 
the modern Chinese, whereas the users of painted pottery in the 
Near East belong to an entirely different racial type. In what- 
ever way the use of painted pottery spread, whether by trade or 
by the introduction of a superior culture by conquest or other 
method, the people who introduced it were able only to spread the 
culture but not to alter the physical type of the Far East. Thirdly, 
a definite distinction must be made between the prehistoric pot- 
tery from Kansu and from the rest of China, as hitherto dis- 
covered; they can hardly be in the same line of evolution. It 
seems unlikely that there should be two indejicndent sources of 
invention of such characteristic pottery and it seems reasonable 
to suggest that both represent succes.sive waves of migrations of 
culture from elsewhere. The more eastern pottery has characters 
of its own in addition to those features which it shares with the 
Near East. It may, therefore, represent a local development, due 
possibly to isolation, of a technique originally acquired from out- 
side. Such an hypothesis might serve to explain the absence of 
metal objects in the sites examined. 

Chronology. — The dating assigned to these finds in China 
necessarily depends to a large extent on the view taken as to its 
origin. First we have two separate strata, some of the Kansu 
finds which may well prove, as has been suggested by Andersson, 
to be later, and the finds from other parts of China which appear 
to be earlier. If we accept their association with the painted pot- 
tery from the Near East the dating in China will depend to a 
large extent on the chronology accepted for the Near East. 
Gordon Childe suggests that in Elam and Egypt vases were being 
painted as early as 5000 b.c., while in Thessaly and in the Ukraine 
it is unnecessary to go back much beyond 3000 b.c. In Meso- 
potamia on the whole the consensus of opinion suggests the middle 
of the 4th millennium b.c. Some authorities suggest a very much 
earlier date. Gordon Childe on this basis considers that the ear- 
liest Chinese finds are really undatable. Arne believes that they 
belong to the first half of the 3rd millennium b.c., ‘‘perhaps very 
near 3000 b.c.” He bases this dating on the assumption that the 
Chinese finds arc more or less synchronous with Susa I. We 
have, however, no warranty that this assumption is justified. 
Indeed, the special character of the Chinese pottery suggests that 
it had time to develop on its own lines. Further he admits that 
Chinese prehistory has at present an incomplete sequence. The 
gulf between the Palaeolithic and the Neolithic has not yet been 
bridged, nor has it been possible to fill in the gap between the true 
earlier Neolithic and the painted pottery culture. The earliest 
date of this latter must therefore at present be considered en- 
tirely undefined, if we base our chronology on earlier cultures, and 
on this basis Arne’s suggestion of 3000 b.c. is perhaps as probable 
as any. 

Recent evidence, produced by Teilhard, may serve as a latest 
possible date, i.e,, the painted pottery may be dated by what came 
after it, not by what came before. In Honan itself inscriptions 
written on shell and ivory have been found which appear to belong 
(0 the Shang or Yin dynasty. These finds may probably be dated 
about the middle of the i8th century b.c. (c. 1760 b.c.). If this 
date is correct then in the earlier half of the 2nd millennium b.c. 
the inhabitants of mid-China not only possessed a system of writ- 
ing in hieroglyphic characters, but also used ivories and richly 
decorated bronzes. Neither of these features appears in the 
painted pottery culture. Therefore the latest possible date for 
this period is the end of the 3rd millennium b.c. Even this date, 
however, must be received with a good deal of caution; with our 
present evidence, however, it seems the most reasonable. Thus the 
latest finds from Kansu would belong to the end of the 3rd millen- 
nium b.c. and the other painted pottery would be earlier; the 
culture probably existing in China during most of the 3rd millen- 
nium b.c. (3000-2000 B.C.), though in view of the marked differ- 


ences between the Chinese painted pottery and that from else- 
where it may have had its beginning at an even earlier date. No 
absolute chronology can be formulated until further evidence has 
been provided, especially in China and in Sinkiang (Chinese 
Turkistan). 

The evidence so far discussed provides abundant evidence of 
relations between prehistoric China and the West but throws no 
light on relations between that country and the Far East. Recent 
work by the Geological Survey of Indo-China has revealed the 
existence of a well developed Neolithic culture in that area, which 
extends to the south, probably over most of south-eastern Asia, 
but whose northerly extension, as far as it is known at present, 
appears to lie on the borderland of China. This Indo-Chinese pre- 
historic culture appears to be entirely separate from any Chinese 
culture so far known and to constitute an entirely separate archae- 
ological province. That there should have been no form of cul- 
ture contact is unlikely, but at present it is quite impossible to 
suggest any definite analogies between this culture and the cul- 
tures which have been discussed above. Possibly the geographical 
conditions and the dense vegetation of tropical south-eastern Asia 
provided an insuperable barrier, possibly the apparent lack of con- 
nection is due entirely to our lack of suitable explored sites. 

To the north, however, we have more exact information. Japan 
has always been closely connected geographically with China and 
there is every reason to believe that the painted pottery culture 
of China was not without its influence on Japan. Most of the 
Japanese Neolithic pottery depends for its ornament cither on in- 
cised patterns or on relief. It is also characterized at least in one 
stage by the presence of figurines of quite a different type from 
anything so far found in China. The development of this early 
Japanese ware can be traced throughout the Stone Age in Japan 
and appears to represent a culture which is entirely independent 
of China, although it shows certain resemblances to some of the 
early ware from Manchuria and Korea. Painted pottery, how- 
ever, docs occur, although rarely. It seems not unlikely that such 
specimens represent either imported wares or possibly a local imi- 
tation of Chinese ware. It is probable therefore that there was a 
certain amount of relation between Japan and China in Chalco- 
lithic times. On the other hand fairly extensive excavations have 
been made in Japan so that it is probable that if the painted ware 
culture ever existed in Japan it would have been discovered. But 
there are indications that there was a close connection between 
Neolithic Japan, at a certain stage and part of the mainland oppo- 
site. North-eastern China may, therefore, possibly represent a 
different cultural province from the rest of northern China, but 
here again we must wait for further excavations before any defi- 
nite light can be thrown on the question. There are indications 
that at least part of this region remained in the Neolithic stage 
of culture when China itself, or at least the plain of China had 
developed a high civilization. 

Relations Between Chalcolithic Culture and Chinese 
Civilization. — ^Andersson, to whom the discovery of this chap- 
ter in Chinese prehistory is due, suggests that many features of 
Chinese civilization are directly descended from the Chalcolithic 
culture. First, he has suggested that the Li character is directly 
descended from a pic t ©graphic representation of a tripod pot. 
Arne, however, seems inclined to think that although the develop- 
ment is striking the tripod pot may have been introduced into 
China once more with true Chinese civilization, from the West. 
Secondly, the knife at present used by knife-sharpeners in Peking 
is alleged to be directly descended from a knife found in the Neo- 
lithic sites. A type of knife, akin to this form is used to-day to 
reap Kaoliang (a type of millet). Thirdly, the adze used to-day in 
Peking appears to be descended from the stone celt by way of the 
bronze celt. The question of the origin of wheat in China is too 
controversial and not sufficiently supported by evidence to be 
included here, but it is at least suggestive that its earliest recorded 
use is in conjunction with painted pottery in the Near East, so 
that wheat -growing may be part of the same culture complex of 
which painted pottery is such, a conspicuous element. 

We thus have evidence of a Palaeolithic phase, represented by 
implements and hearths of the middle and upper Palaeolithic 
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periods. This is followed by a widely spread Neolithic. Presum- 
ably at a later date, from anal^ies elsewhere, there was in China 
a widely spread culture associated especially with painted pot- 
tery, a period which can probably be divided into two parts. 
But little in this culture can be considered to be definitely Chi- 
nese. Certain elements of it seem to have survived in the Chinese 
culture of the historic period, and as far as we know at present 
the possessors of this culture did not differ essentially in their 
physique from the inhabitants of modern north China. Side by 
side with this culture there seems to have persisted in the north- 
eastern part of the Chinese dominions a type of Neolithic culture, 
which probably i)ersistcd among barbarous tribes well into the 
historic period. 
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DEFENCE 

Historical. — ^Up to the date of the reforms of 1905-06 the 
Chinese constitution provided for two sorts of military organiza- 
tion, the Manchu army and several armies in the provinces. When 
the dynasty of 1644 was originally established the victorious 
troops, mostly composed of Manchus, but including a few of other 
races, remained in Peking as a hereditary national army. Every 
adult male was entitled by birth to be enrolled as a soldier under 
one of the eight banners and, after enrolment, to draw an allow- 
ance of tribute rice, whether employed on active service or not. 
Some were sent to garrison such places as Canton, Foochow, Hang- 
chow, etc., but the bulk of them, both in Peking and elsewhere, 
lost all military value. The other military organization, the pro- 
vincial forces, was styled the army of the Green Standard, and 
resembled a local constabulary rather than an army. They were 
poorly paid, practically untrained, and badly armed. So matters 



The great wall of china 


Erected 0 . 214 B.C. to keep out the northern berbarient, this well winds 
for 1500m. over mountain, valley and river. It ooniitts of a facing of 
briok. or granite, filled in with earth and, reaching an average height of 
over 20ft., forms a roadway on the top 15ft. wide. Every hundred yards 
it is fortified with a tower 

went on, with the soldier and his art held in low repute, until the 
war with Japan in 1894-95 brought a rude awakening. In Korea, 
at Port Arthur, and before another fortress, also supposed to be 
impregnable, at Wei-Hai-Wei, the Chinese troops formed an easy 
prey for the better led, better organized, and more formidably 
armed Japanese forces, with their modern equipment and years of 
training under German expert advice. After the war, some of the 
corps of “braves*’ or irregulars were quartered near Peking and 
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Tientsin and became spoken of generally as the Army of the 
North. By 1900 this was the only real tighting force which China 
possessed. After the Boxer rising of 1901 an Imperial decree or- 
dered the reorganization of the military forces of the Empire and 
something was accomplished on provincial lines, especially in 
Chihli, but little was done towards establishing an army on Euro- 
pean lines until after the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-05, when 
various military schools and training organizations were estab- 
lished (or provided for on paper). By 1910 some progress had 
been made towards evolving an efficient body of ollicers. An army 
board was organized, and progress made with a general staff. 
Service, mostly voluntary, was for three years with the colours, 
three in the reserve, and four in the territorial army. Reservists 
were called up annually for training, and territorials once in two 
years. The Japanese system of training was followed. Nine divi- 
sions and seven mixed brigades were formed with a total strength 
of about 60,000 with 350 guns, one-third stationed in Manchuria, 
the remainder elsewhere. The above-mentioned Green Standard 
army had been brought under the Minister of War, given a bat- 
talion organization, and so on, by an Imperial edict of Sept. 1907, 
but its duties had remained much as before. 

China, although a belligerent on the side of the Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers, took no effective part in the victory which they 
achieved over the Central Powers group in the World War of 
1914-18. The country was in the throes of internecine strife. In 
the spring of 1919 the Governments of Great Britain, St)ain, Por- 
tugal, the United States, Russia, Brazil, France and Japan agreed 
“effectively to restrain their subjects and citizens from exporting 
to or importing into China arms and munitions of war and material 
destined exclusively for their manufacture until the establishment 
of a Government whose authority is recognized through the whole 
country.” The Governments of the Netherlands, Denmark, Bel- 
gium and Italy adhered to the agreement subsequently and the 
diplomatic body appealed to the Chinese Government to prohibit 
imports. No effective action has been taken, and the Russian 
Soviet Government has added its activities to those of the nation- 
als of some of the Signatory Powers in carrying on this traffic, with 
deplorable results. The import of war material, of which a large 
surplus remained for disposal in belligerent countries at the time 
of the Armistice, has been largely supplemented from the resources 
of the numerous arsenals and factories in Chinese territory, such 
as those at Mukden, Peiyang, Paotingfu, Tehchow, Tsinanfu, Tai- 
yuanfu, Kaifengfu, Kunghsien, Sianfu, Hanyang, Nanking, Kiang- 
nan, Changsha, Chengfu, Foochow, Canton, Swatow, Kiungchow, 
Yunnanfu and Kalgan. 

Present Army. — It can at the present time be said with some 
truth that no one, even in China, can give a complete and authori- 
tative account of the present-day armies in China. Probably about 

2.000. 000 Chinese are under arms. An estimate of the military 
strength (for the moment) of the various forces in the field in Oct. 
1927 showed Manchurian forces with Honan allies as numbering 

240.000. Chihli-Shantung and Sun Chuan-fang’s forces at 150,000; 
total of the Ankuo-chun group, 390,000; the “National” army (a 
title which all seem anxious to assume) in various groups, 107,000 
under Tang Sheng-chi, 149,000 under Li Tsung-jen, 20,000 under 
Chang Fa-Kuei, 40,000 under Li Chi-shen; making a total for 
Kuomintang of 356,500. To these totals must be added 100,000 
for Kuominchun and Honan allies, 100,000 Shansi troops, 20,000 
(estimated) for Chin Yun-ao and allies, and about 515,000 not at 
the time taking active part in conflict, including 305,000 Szechwan 
(nominally Kuomintang) troops. 

To write definitely, under such conditions as these about the 
higher command, the recruitment and service, peace distribution 
(where there is no peace), military education, and other such mat- 
ters affecting the Chinese army would be as difficult as it has been 
to obtain reliable statistics about its exact strength. The higher 
command, as affecting the Chinese army as a whohf, can briefly be 
described as nil. As affecting the organization of armies in the 
field, it is probable that there are more men serving in “mixed 
brigades” than there are in “divisions,” The term “army corps” is 
misleading, the term “army” with some descriptive prefix being 
substituted in China, and such armies beipg grouped together for 
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a time under such names as “Thief-Suppression Army,” and so 
forth. A normal mixed brigade may be taken to mean two regi- 
ments of infantry, one regiment of cavalry, one battalion of engi- 
neers, one or more machinc-gun companies, with the necessary 
transport and auxiliary units. A smaller unit, the “mixed regi- 
ment"' organized on similar lines for detached service may also be 
encountered. A division may still, perhaps, be taken as being made 
up of two infantry brigades, each of two regiments, one cavalry 
regiment, one artillery regiment, one company of engineers, one of 
transjwrt, two or more companies of machine-guns, military po- 
lice, sanitary detachment, field ambulance and band. Say, 748 
officers, 10,436 rank and file, and 1,328 followers, but there is no 
stability in such matters. Some leaders, to avoid raising new units, 
overfill their ranks. With others, the effectives are far short of the 
establishments. In theory, Chinese divisions were calculated not 
long ago as numbering 12^512 of all ranks. Rifles of numerous 
types of home and foreign make arc in the country, and home- 
made and other machine-guns arc popular weapons. Trench mor- 
tars are in use and pieces up to 6-in. calibre are said to have been 
made at Mukden. 

Air Forces. — Air forces have been established in various areas 
on a small scale, machines of various types being in use. The 
Chinese pilots have been well reported on by foreigners, but the 
mechanics not so well Neither are considered satisfactory from 
the disciplinary point of view. A few aeroplanes are in foreign 
ownership. 140 aeroplanes in flying condition can be accounted 
for in the North, about 30 in the South, and a few sea-planes. A 
fair estimate for the whole number in China has been put at a few 
more than 1,000. 

Foreign Troops. — ^Though not strictly germane to the subject 
of Chinese armies, it is important, in connection therewith, to take 
note of the presence of foreign troops in various parts of China. 
In the North, Peking and Tientsin, they have the right, by Proto- 
col of igoi, to put the legation quarter in a state of defence, and 
to occupy selected points between Peking and the sea. Japan keeps 
troops in the Southern Manchurian railway zone under a treaty of 
Dec. 1905 with the former Chinese Government. Foreign garri- 
sons in the North, distributed between Peking, Tientsin, Tangku, 
Tongshan, Chinwanglao and Shanhaikwan, were strongly rein- 
forced in 1927, during the conflict between North and South. The 
total number at the end of 1927 was 11,880, compared with 4,740 
in 1926, The nationalities, in order of numbers, were American, 
Fiench, British, Japanese and Italian. The Shanghai Defence 
Force, amounting to a mixed division with armoured cars and 
attached troops, was in 1927-28 gradually reduced in strength to 
about a brigade. The Shanglmi VolunU^cr Corps, founded in 1854, 
is highly efficient, li consists of infantry, machine-gimners, field 
and light aartillery. The total strength is about 1400, or 1,600 with 
its reserves. The nationality of the members is British, American, 
Italian, Japanese, Portuguese and Chinese. 

BiBiLioGEAFHY. — S«c The China Year Book for 1928. (G, G. A.) 

Nary. — The bcghnimg of a navy in China diUes from about 
the year 1S81, ajipn^xhnately the same period as that which saw 
the mtroductior oi the telegraph into the country. An arsenal at 
Foochow turned out a few small composite gunboats and a train- 
ing ship was bought and placed under the command of a British 
officer. Sev'cral armoured cruisers were ordered from Elngland, 
while navad bases were fortified at Port Arthur and Wei Hai Wd. 
Forts were also built aiKl guns mounted at Foochow, Shanghai, 
Canton and other points which appeared vulnerable from the 
sea. Money for these purposes was forthcoming from the customs 
duties on foreign trade. 

The Chinese fleet had not, however, developed into a formidable 
force when, in 1884, France bad occasion to take reprisals against 
that nation for attacks by irregular troops in Tonking. A wretched 
collectioo of craft, the chief of which was the “Yang-Woo,” a 
composite cruiser, was practically wiped out by a French squadron 
in seven minutes in the river Min, where it had taken cover, 
near Foochow. 

In 1898, when China found herself at war with Japan, the 
former country bad an appreciable fleet, in fact one which on 
paper was str^mger (ban her adversary, but owing to the dis- 


organized state of administration, only one out of the four squad- 
rons into which it was organized took part in the hostilities. This 
squadron consisted of two small battleships, the “Chen Yuen” 
and “Ting Yuen,” built in Germany, five other small armoured 
vessels and six sloops. It bad attained a good standard of disci- 
pline and efficiency under Captain W. M. Lang of the British 
Navy, but after his departure and by the time war broke out, the 
ships had deteriorated and the personnel had relapsed into their 
normal state of inefficiency. The squadron was defeated by the 
Japanese fleet at the battle of Yalu. 

In 1909 an effort was made to re-establish a fleet and a naval 
commission under Tsai Hsiin, a brother of the Emperor Kwang-su, 
was sent to Europe to obtain the necessary information and 
advice. Various societies had already started in several provinces 
to collect funds for naval purposes. At this time the fleet consisted 
of four armoured cruisers, some modern gunboats built in Japan, 
a few miscellaneous vessels and some old torpedo boats, but the 
efforts of China to create and maintain a navy have never been 
crowned with much success, chiefly owing to the corruption of 
the Government and the irresponsibility of the officers. 

In 1928 the Chinese navy was composed of two small armoured 
cruisers, the “Ying Jui” and “Chao Ho” (two 6 in. and four 4 in.), 
completed in 19T1, four old protected cruisers completed in 
1897-98, three old destroyers, a few torpedo boats, a number of 
river gunboats and auxiliary vessels. Its state of efficiency was 
decidedly poor, while the internal disruption of the country pre- 
cluded any prospect of it developing into a force to be regarded 
seriously in the near future. During the internal struggles of 
1926-28, warships changed sides with much impartiality, accord- 
ing to the monetary inducements held out by the various tem- 
porary leaders. (E. A.) 

HISTORY 

Introduction. The Influence of Physical Environment* — 

Throughout its course the history of China has been profoundly 
affected by physical environment. In the first place, what is 
known as China Proper is singularly fitted for a large and civil- 
ized population. Fertile valleys, the loess soil, great alluvial 
plains, a fairly large supply of minerals, a favourable climate 
and a rainfall which is usually adequate, combine to make the re- 
gion a natural seat for powerful and highly cultured peoples. In 
the second place, the mountains and rivers within China Proper 
offer no insuperable obstacles to the union of the region under 
one rule. This is especially true of the part of China embracing 
the Yangtze valley east of the Gorges and the valleys of the 
Yellow, the Huai and the North rivers. China is fairly easily 
welded into an empire. On the other hand, these internal bar- 
riers, especially those in the west and south-west, are sufficiently 
marked to stimulate a strong provincial fecUng and dialectical 
differences. Not infrequently — often for centuries — they have 
permitted political division. In the third place, the great plateaux, 
deserts and mountains by which China Proper is surrounded have 
iietn sources of periodic invasions. The sturdy dwellers in these 
relatively inhospitable wastes naturally looked with covetous eyes 
upon the fertile and wealthy [dains to the south and east. The 
necessity of defence against them was constantly with every gov- 
ernment of China. Hence the Great Wall. Hence, too, the attempt 
to control them by the conquest of their homes — ^Tfbct, Shikiang, 
Mongolia and Manchuria. Hence, too, the periodic infusion of 
new blood and the highly mixed character of the present Chinese 
race. In the fourth place, these land barriers, together with the 
ocean, until the last hundred years or so prevented many mtimate 
contacts with other seats of culture — India, Persia, Mesopotamia, 
the Mediterranean and Europe. Some contributions have come 
from without, notably Buddhism, but on the whole Chinese civ- 
ifization has been indigenous and until recent times the source of 
the cultures of all peoples whom the Chinese knew well. This 
may account in part for the intense pride and conservatism of the 
Chinese, The breaking of these barriers by the West is responsible 
for the stupendous revolution of the last few years. In the fifth 
place, the Chinese have not been a seafaring people. TTic hek 
of suitable harbours in the north, the absence of near-by large 
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nations with whom profitable commerce could be maintained, and 
especially the great expanse of desirable land in China itself— 
enough to engross the energies of the Chinese— discouraged mari- 
time enterprise. Not yet have the Chinese occupied all the soil 
within their natural boundaries, and only within the past 200 years 
or less have they begun to migrate in numbers across the seas. 
By their geographic environment, then, the Chinese were encour- 
aged to become a numerous, highly civilized, fairly well unified 
but mixed race, isolated and self-contained. 

Origins. — ^The origins of the Chinese people and civilization 
are still undetermined. Many conjectures, some of them very 
engaging, have been advanced, often with great positiveness. The 
hypothesis of an Egyptian source no longer finds support. Within 
the last generation, however, we have had scholars who have 
maintained that the first Chinese came from the Tigris-Euphrates 
valley, bringing with them Sumerian culture. Others have held 
that the Chinese and the earliest civilized inhabitants of Mesopo- 
tamia originated in Central Asia, the ancestors of the Chinese 
moving east in successive waves into the valley of the Hoang Ho, 
and the Sumerians west and south. Others, basing their arguments 
chiefly upon the analysis of primitive Chinese written characters, 
have urged that the first Chinese culture came from the south 
and south-east. Still, others are inclined to insist that primitive 
Chinese culture was autochthonous. 

The sources of information at present available do not enable 
us to determine with certainty which, if any, of these conjectures 
will finaUy prove to be true. Our oldest Chinese historical litera- 
ture, that in the Sku Cking (Cofton of History ) — parts of it the 
so-called (‘‘ancient text’’) — a late forgery, and the earliest extant 
collection of ancient songs and poems, the Shih Ching {Canon 
of Odes), cannot be depended upon for information earlier than 
the second millennium b.c., and much of that is by no means 
uncontested. The earliest documents in even these books show 
a civilization which is already far removed from primitive 
conditions and contain no certain proof of either a native or a 
foreign origin of the Chinese. Archaeology has only begun to help 
us. Researches in Central Asia have disclosed extremely ancient 
seats of culture east of the Caspian and have suggested the 
strong probability of migrations from what is now Sinkiang and 
Mongolia and possibly from farther west, and also the likeli- 
hood of very early transmission of some art forms from western 
Asia and south-eastern Europe. Recently members of the Geo- 
logical Survey and others have brought to light remains of a 
neolithic culture in Honan and elsewhere with vessels and imple- 
ments resembling those in use by the Chinese in historic times. 
Whether these neolithic peoples were the ancestors of the. Chi- 
nese and the founders of Chinese culture is at present undeter- 
mined. Palaeolithic remains have also been discovered, but their 
full significance is not yet known. The analysis of early Chinese 
written characters— even with the aid of the “oracle bones” of 
Honan, bearing early forms of the characters — ^is as yet a quite 
unreliable guide to geographic origins. All that we can say with 
certainty is that Chinese culture, when we first know it, had its 
centres in the present Honan and Shensi, that it was already fairly 
old, and that it and the people who possessed it were probably 
the result of several strains from different parts of Asia. 

Mythical and Legendary Period. — ^The Chinese, like other 
peoples, have accounts which attempt to trace their history to its 
beginnings. Chinese myths speak of gods and demi-gods in what 
is now Kansu and Shensi, of a first man P’an Ku, who was en- 
dowed with supernatural powers and was the first ruler of the 
world, and of several series of emperors who were followed by 
Sui Jen, the “Fire Producer,” who learned how to kindle fire 
by watching a bird produce sparks by pecking at a tree. 

The Chinese believe that they are on more nearly certmn ground 
when they come to Fu Hsi. They regard him as having introduced 
matrimony, substituting the patriarchate for the matriarchate, 
as the inventor of the ^ Jbtia, or trigrams, much used in divina- 
tion, as having taught his people hunting, fishing and the care of 
flocks, as the originator of musical instruments, as having substi- 
tuted a kind of hieroglyprilis for a system of knot-writing pre- 
viously used, and as having arranged a calendar. Fu Hsi is sup- 
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posed to have been followed by Shfen Nung, to whom is ascribed 
the introduction of agricultural implements and the tilling of the 
fields, and the discovery of the medicinal properties of plants. 
Shen Nung in turn was succeeded by Huang Ti, or the Yellow 
Emp)eror, who is held to have extended the boundaries of the 
Empire, to have regulated the calendar, to have been the first 
builder of houses and cities, to have organized a board of histori- 
ographers and to have improved commerce. His consort is said 
to have invented the manufacture of silk. Various dates are as- 
signed to these last three rulers, but most chronologies agree in 
placing them somewhere in the third millennium b.c. Whether 
these emperors ever existed is uncertain. At best they are but 
legendary figures. 

Huang Ti is supposed to have been followed by four other 
rulers, and these in turn by the famous rulers, Vao, Shun and Yii. 
These three are the first monarchs mentioned in the Shu Ching 
and were regarded by Confucius as models. Dates and details 
are still extremely uncertain, for most of those usually given are 
of late origin. Even the historicity of the three is to be viewed 
with some doubt, but they are usually regarded as authentic- 
even if vague — figures and as belonging to the latter part of the 
third millennium b.c. Yii is held to have dealt successfully with 
the problem of draining away the waters of a great flood and to 
have founded the first dynasty, the Hsia. 

Hsia and Shang. — The Hsia dynasty (to which arc ascribed 
the doubtful dates of 2205-1766 b.c.) is said to have come to a 
close with the reign of an intolerable tyrant, Chieh Kuei, and to 
have been overthrown by T’ang, who in turn founded another 
dynasty, the Shang or Yin. The Shang dynasty is said to have 
lasted from 1766 to 1122 b.c., but again the dates are debatable. 
Its rulers are reported to have fought, as did the monarchs of so 
many later dynasties, against the barbarians on the north and 
west. The Shang dynasty, like its predecessor, is said to have been 
brought to its end by the misdeeds of its last ruler, Chou Hsin, 
who was dominated by an infamous concubine, Ta Chi. 

The Chou Dynasty.— Condign punishment was inflicted on 
Chou Hsin by the rulers of the principality of Chou. Chou was 
on the western frontier, a buffer against the constant pressure of 
invaders who would seize the fertile plains. It may itself have 
been founded by a fresh wave of immigrants from the north-west 
closely related to those controlled by Shang and Hsia. One of 
the rulers of Chou, Wen Wang, who had, so the records claim, 
devoted himself to governing well his little state, protested 
against the cruelties of Chou H.sin and was incarcerated for his 
pains. While in prison he is said to have produced the I Ching, or 
Canon of Changes, a volume based upon the trigrams, and later 
viewed with great veneration and incorporated into the Confucian 
Canon. The book is, however, undoubtedly of much later origin. 
Wen Wang’s son, Wu Wang, eventually obtained his father’s re- 
lease and then, after his father’s death, with the aid of a coali- 
tion of princes, overthrew Chou Hsin and established himself 
as the first monarch of the Chou dynasty. Wu Wang was greatly 
aided by his distinguished brother, Chou Kung, or the Duke of 
Chou, whose regency during the minority of the second emperor 
of the dynasty is held by orthodox historians to have been ideal. 
The Chou dynasty was to last until 249 b.c. and so was to have a 
longer life than any other which has held the throne of China. 

The nearly nine centuries of the Chou dynasty witnessed many 
important developments. First of all, the area of the empire was 
greatly extended. Expansion carried the Chinese and their culture 
to the sea on the east, to the Yangtze river on the south, and to 
the eastern borders of Szechwan. The “barbarians” in these re- 
gions appear to have adopted Chinese culture and to have been 
assimilated by the conquerors. This expansion was for the most 
part not due to any leadership provided by the imperial house. 
After the death of its founders, the dynasty produced few mon- 
archs of outstanding ability. One, Mu Wang, is reported to have 
been a great traveller and to have extended his journeys to the 
mysterious “Royal Lady of the West” (Hsi Wang Mu). Most of 
the emperors, however, were distinctly mediocre and some are 
remembered chiefly for their folly. Yii Wang, for example, to 
amuse his mistress, had the beacon fires kindled, which were set 
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to give notice of forays by the barbarians. When at last the bar- 
barians came and the fires were set in earnest, the chieftains, dis- 
gruntled, refused to respond and Yii Wang was slain. Such rulers 
could not lead in foreign conquests. The spread of Chinese power 
was due chiefly to the energies of adventurers and to heads of sub- 


ordinate principalities. 

In the second place, the empire, as it expanded and as the 
quality of the Chou declined, tended to break up into semi- 
independent states. These made 
war on each other, concluded 
peace and developed the rudi- 
ments of international law, with 
scant attention to the authority 
of the imperial house. The power 
of the central administration 
more and more fell into abey- 
ance, until, finally, the result 
was a condition which in many 
respects resembled European 
feudalism. 

In the third place, the Chou 
dynasty is memorable for a 
marked development in culture, 
and especially in thought. Because 
of the uncertain dates of many of 
the older documents, we are not 
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sure in our descriptions of the thiy.w.c.a. 

culture of the Hsia and the Shang Chinese girls of the wealthy 



dynasties. Bronze vessels attrib- 
uted to Shang and inscribed with 
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archaic characters have come down to us, a few poems in the 
Shih Chtng are assigned to the Shang era, and the Shu Ching con- 
tains passages which are said to go back before the Hsia. We can- 
not locate these with enough certainty, however, to dogmatize 
from them. Before the middle of the Chou dynasty we begin to 
be on firm ground. Civilization was already well advanced. Agri- 
culture was highly developed with irrigation and the regular divi- 
sion of lands, several of the metals were in use, writing had long 


been devised by the system of characters which the Chinese still 
use, literature had come into existence, including poetry, history 
and state archives, schools were to be found, and industry and 
commerce had sprung up. Religion was highly developed, with 
divination, the worship of ancestors and of spirits of hills, rivers, 
stars and other natural objects, and adoration of a Supreme Being 
variously called Shang Ti and T’ien. Much emphasis was placed 
on ceremonies and ritual, both in religion and in official inter- 
course, and a keen sense of ethical values had developed, rein- 
forced by the belief that the Supreme Being was on the side of 
righteousness and hated iniquity. Then, as now, the family was 
the dominant social unit. Our knowledge of the period is not 
sufficiently complete to enable us to trace all the growth in cul- 
ture which occurred, nor do we know how much this was due to 
influences from peoples outside the expanding frontier. 

Some developments, however, we do know, chief among them 
the expansion of thought and the rise of schools of philosophy. 
Most of the thinkers seem to have been associated with the govern- 
ment. Certainly the problem which chiefly engaged their attention 
was the welfare of society. Cosmogony did not greatly concern 
them. To their minds, however, the disorder which attended the 
breakdown of the central government and the division of the coun- 
try into warring states dominated by autocratic rulers was of great 
moment, and they sought to build a new order which would bring 
happiness to all. More is said elsewhere of the teachings of the 
Chou philosophers. It is sufficient to state here that Confucius 
(551-479 B.c.) sought to save society by a return to the way of 
the ancients. This he believed to involve an emphasis upon 
ethics — especially upon moral education — and upon ceremonies. 
By the leadership and example of the educated, and by the care- 
ful regulation of society by the ceremonies which had come down 
from the past he would bring in a golden age. In his train and to 
greater or less extent approving his solution came others, chief 
among them Mencius (Co. 372-319 b.c.), who stressed the initial 


goodness^ of human nature and the right of subjects to revolt 
against a persistently unjust ruler. Another school, Taoism, had 
as its foundation classic the Tao TS Ching and attributed this to 
one Lao Tzu, who is said to have been an older contemporary 
of Confucius. The solution for the woes of mankind offered by 
the Tao Te Ching was conformity to the way of the universe. 
The way of the universe was believed to be the absence of all 
man-made restraints and freedom from elaborate regulations and 
from what passed for civilization. This solution was, obviously, 
quite different from that advocated by Confucius, and members 
of the two schools engaged in frequent controversy. Belonging 
to the school of the Tao Te Ching — ^Taoism — ^were many other 
thinkers, notably Lieh Tzu, probably of the 5th and 4th cen- 
turies B.C., and Chuang Tzu, a contemporary of Mencius. In the 
writings attributed to Lieh Tzu begins to appear a cosmogony, and 
in Chuang Tzu are accounts of men with miraculous powers. 
These paved the way for the superstitions of the later Taoists— 
the use of magic and attempts to achieve immortality by an elixir 
of life and other pseudo-scientific means. Mo Ti, who lived be- 
tween the times of Confucius and Mencius and who was the pre- 
cursor of two schools which for several centuries were to have 
great vogue but were eventually to disappear, taught that institu- 
tions should be submitted to the pragmatic test — ^were they of 
benefit to society? He was deeply religious, believed that T'ien 
(Heaven) loved men, and that all men should love each other. 
It was his doctrine of universal love as the basis of ethics which 
brought against him the vigour of Mencius’ dialectic. Yang Chu, 
a contemporary of Mencius, declined to trouble himself about 
society, maintained that death ended all, and held that each man 
should live for himself and for his own pleasure. Hsiin Tzu, bom 
in 340, denied immortality and the existence of spirits, and held 
that man, although bad by nature, could be improved by regula- 
tions and ceremonies. These and others show how diverse and 
vigorous was the thought of the age. Never again was Chinese 
philosophy to be as creative and as little untrammelled by the 
past. Systems then begun were to persist, dominant, until our 
own day. 

The Ch’in Dynasty ^ — ^The philosophers, for all their theories, 
were unable to prevent the progressive disintegration of the em- 
pire. In the 7th century the real leadership went in turn to five 
states. Hence the name of the period, “The Five Leaders.” Under 
the last Chou emperors internal strife so increased that the final 
250 years of the dynasty are dubbed Chan Kuo, “the Contending 
States.” Individualism was the order of the day. In the generd 
anarchy the Chou dynasty at last disappeared. The end of the 
Chou and the union into one empire of the large territory over 
which the Chinese p)eople and culture had now spread were 
achieved by the rulers of the State of Ch’in. Ch’in, on the north- 
western frontier, had a strong infusion of non-Chinese blood and, 
like the State of Chou before Wu Wang, had been a buffer against 
the barbarians. It had grown strong in the process and its princes 
at last conquered their rivals and took the emblems of imperial 
power from the weaklings of the Chou line. The last of the 
Chous was deposed in 249 B.c. The welding of the vast new do- 
mains of the Ch’in into a unified State was the work of one of the 
greatest political geniuses of Chinese history, the Ch’in ruler who 
ascended the throne in 246 b.c., and who styled himself Shih Huang 
Ti, the “First Emperor.” Ch’in Shih Huang Ti abolished the iwlit- 
ical system of the Chou with its many petty states and hereditary 
princes, and divided the country into 36 provinces, over each of 
which he set officials appointed by and directly responsible to 
himself. As an emblem and centre of his power he built a capital 
on the site of the present Hsianfu. He introduced a uniform sys- 
tem of laws, weights and measures, thus aiding both unity and 
commerce. He greatly extended the boundaries of the empire, 
carrying his arms into what is now Fukien, Kwangtung and 
Kwangsi, and against the barbarians — ^the Hsiung Nu— on the 
northern and western frontiers. To defend his borders on the side 
from which they were most frequently attacked, he constructed 
the Great Wall. This had probably already existed in part, but he 
completed and strengthen^ it. I^ter orthodox scholars held his 
name in reproach for one of the signal acts of his reign, the 
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'burning of the Books.” What motives lay behind this deed 
we do not certainly know: he may have believed that the scholars 
who were forever harping on the past and the literature which 
made sacred the institutions of the old regime were an enemy to 
the new order which he was trying to establish. Whatever his 
motives, he had the existing literature collected and burned, ex- 
empting only books dealing with divination, pharmacy, medicine, 
agriculture and arboriculture. He commanded scholars to desist 
from discussing the past. The old order did not expire without a 
struggle. Chin Shih Huang Ti died in 210 b.c. and almost as soon 
as his strong hand was removed the structure he had erected col- 
lapsed. Insurrection broke out, the feeble “Second Emperor” 
was murdered (207 B.c.), and military chieftains set to fighting 
for the throne. 

The Han Dynasty.— Out of the renewed civil strife one of the 
contestants, Liu Pang, shortly emerged victorious and founded the 
Han dynasty (202 b.c. — ^Liu Pang counted his reign as having 
begun in 206 B.c.). The effort of Chin Shih Huang Ti had not 
been in vain. The “feudalism” of the last years of the Chou had 
been so badly shattered that Liu Pang found it possible quickly 
to unite the country. At the beginning the Han attempted to 
rule the empire by a system which was a combination of that in- 
.stituted by the Chin and of “feudalism.” Members of the em- 
peror’s family were placed over the main divisions of the realm. 
This compromise carried with it the seeds of the old pernicious 
particularism, however, and after about a century the principle of 
hereditary local power w^as curtailed, and the practice was adopted 
of governing through a civil service recruited on the basis of 
worth. Worth was to be discovered in part by means of examina- 
tions and these were based on the classics of the Confucian school. 
This practice of recruiting officials by means of examinations 
probably had its roots in the Chou dynasty, but it was now devel- 
oped and was for the first time employed as a means of governing 
the entire empire. It was to be greatly enlarged by later dynasties 
and was to be a means of holding the country together. It was one 
of the most successful political devices ever invented by man. 

With the consolidation of China went foreign conquests. The 
major ones date from the long and brilliant reign of W’u Ti (140- 
86 B.C.). The Han arms were directed chiefly against the bar- 
barians on the north-west, especially the Hsiurtg Nu. Alliances 
against this common foe were made with other Central Asiatic 
pc'oples. Generals and ambassadors were despatched to effect the 
conquest, notably Chang Ch’icn, who went as far west as Bactria. 
The power of the Hsiung Nu was broken and the Han rule was 
extended into what is now Sinkiang. In the dry air of the far 
north-west fortresses and walls built by the Han to guard the 
1 rentier have survived to our own day. The Han also carried 
their arms south of the Yangtze as far as Tongking, and to the 
north-east into Korea. 

With unity, increased prosperity and conquests came foreign 
trade. The caravan routes to the West had been made safe by the 
defeat of the Hsiung Nu, and products from Central Asia and 
even from the outposts of the Hellenistic world reached China, 
and Chinese goods were sent in exchange. 

Literature and art revived. The first emperor of the Han de- 
clined to remove the prohibition of Cb’in Shih Huang Ti against 
the ancient books. The ban was lifted by his successor, however; 
documents which had escaped the holocaust were brought out 
from their hiding places, and scholars devoted themselves to re- 
storing the texts and writing commentaries on them. Hie Han 
cannot boast of as much original philosophical thought as can 
the Chou: it may be that the emphasis placed by the State upon 
the study of the classics of the Confucian school discouraged 
heterodoxy. Taoism was espoused by many in high position, but 
it degenerated more and more into magic and the search for the 
elixir of life and for means of transmuting the baser metals into 
gold. Historiography was greatly developed, however, the out- 
standing work being the monumental Historical Records (Shih 
Chi) of Ssu-ma Ch’ien. Poetry, too, revived. In art the Han 
period showed many new forms, some of them influenced pro- 
foundly by contacts with Central Asia and the West. 

The Han rule suffered a temporary interruption when, in the ist 
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century of the Christian era, a usurper, Wang Mang, poisoned one 
emperor, set aside an infant successor (a.d. 9), and for a few years 
ruled as the “New Emperor.” Princes of the Han, however, de- 
feated and killed him, and in a.d. 25 restored the dynasty. The 
capital was now moved from Ch’ang-an in the present Shensi to 
Lo-yang in the present Honan. The dynasty after this interrup- 
tion is known as the Later or — ^because of the change of capital — 
Eastern Han as distinguished from the Earlier or Western Han. 
The Later Han renewed the conquests in the West and under 
Gen. Pan Ch’ao the Chinese became masters of parts of Central 
Asia and received tribute even from peoples on the Oxus. A Chi- 
nese embassy reached the Persian Gulf. Because of the control by 
the Han of the caravan routes to Central Asia, and partly because 
of the possession of Tongking and the south, commerce was 
maintained with the Roman Orient — known to the Chinese as 
Ta Ts'in — both by land and by sea. Chinese silks and iron were 
carried to the Mediterranean world, and products from Central 
Asia and the Hellenistic world were brought to China. 

Through these contacts with the W’est came Buddhism. The 
story, which attributes its introduction to a dream of the Em- 
peror Ming Ti, is a pious fabrication of a later age, but that it 
entered China under the Han is certain. The Later Han continued 
the patronage to letters, and especially to the Confucian school, 
which had been accorded by the Earlier Han. Literature flour- 
ished and was furthered by the invention of paper (c. a.d. 150). 

The annals of the Han dyna.sty, like those both of its ])re(le- 
cessors and successors, are punctuated by rebellions and in- 
trigues. As the imperial line became weak, the.se succeeded in 
bringing it to an end, and a period of disunion followed which 
was to last for nearly four centuries. So thoroughly had the Han 
emperors welded China together, however, that cultural unity and 
the vision of a single empire were never lost, and to this day the 
Chinese call themselves the “Sons of Han.” Under the Ch’in and 
the Han China had for the first time become a great State. 

Three-and-a-Half Centuries of Disunion (the “Three 
Kingdoms”). — ^The Later Han technically came to an end in the 
year 220. It was succeeded by three states — the “Three King- 
doms” — Wei in the north, ruled by the succes.sors of Ts’ao Ts’ao, 
minister and betrayer of the last of the Han, Wu in the central 
and lower part of the Yangtze valley, with its capital at Nan- 
king, and Shu, in Szechwan, whose monarchs, of the hou.se of 
Han, claimed title to the entire empire and, for its Han connec- 
tion, known as the Minor or Shu Han. The period was one of al- 
most constant war and is famed for the exploits of its chief fig- 
ures, popularized for later ages by the stage and the great his- 
torical novel, San Kuo. Liu Pei, the first prince of the Minor 
Han, was aided by Chang Fei and Kuan Yii, the latter of whom 
was later deified as the God of War, Kuan Ti. He. was also as- 
sisted by Chu-ko Liang, who was noted as a strategist and as the 
inventor of war machines. The fortunes of war varied, but not 
one of the three kingdoms was able long to conquer the other two. 
For a brief time the Minor Han was in the ascendant, but the 
folly of its second ruler soon brought it to an end and its terri- 
tories were annexed by Wei. Wei fell under the control of the 
Ssu-ma family and in a.d. 265 Ssu-ma Yen deposed his sovereign 
and proclaimed a new dynasty, the Western Chin (a.d. 265-317). 
For a brief time nearly all of China was under the rule of this 
bouse, but the union was short-lived. 

To domestic dissension was being added foreign invasion. Peo- 
ples from the north and west — Tatars, Hsiung Nu and Tibetans — 
took advantage of the internal weakness of the fertile lands to the 
east and south, and seized much of the territory north of the 
Yangtze. Many ephemeral states and dynasties followed, the in- 
vaders striving to establish themselves in the north, and the Chi- 
nese, from the south, endeavouring to beat them back. The period 
is accordingly known as the epoch of the northern and southern 
d3ma8ties. The most prominent among many dynasties of the 
period were the Eastern Chin (a.d. 317-420), with its capital at 
Nanking, the Sung (a.d. 420-479, called Liu Sung to distinguish 
it from the later and more famous Sung dynasty), also with its 
capital at Nanking, the Northern or Yuan Wei (a.d. 386-636) of 
the Toba Tatars, with its capital at the present Ta-t’ung in Shansi, 
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and at its end dividing into the western and the eastern Wei, the 
Ch’i (a.d. 479-502), the Liang (a.d. 502-557) and the Ch’en (a.d. 

557 ~ 5 « 9 ). 

The period was one of transition in civilization. The invaders 
adopted Chinese culture, but they could not but modify it. 
Buddhism now achieved piopularity, perhaps in part because with 
the breakdown of central authority the Confucian school could 
not offer the resistance that it could under the Han. Many of the 
monarchs espoused the foreign cult, missionaries came in num- 
bers, and Chinese, the best known of whom was Fa Hsien, went 
on pilgrimages to the sacred sites in India and returned with 
Buddhist scriptures. By the time that the empire was once more 
united. Buddhism had become an integral part of its life and was 
having profound effects upon other religions, popular thought, 
literature and art. The Buddhist sculptures of the period are note- 
worthy. During the last years of disunion and during the first 
century or two of the union which followed. Buddhism was more 
prosi>erous than it was ever again to be in China. The many new 
sects which arose within it testified to its vigour. 

The Sui and the T’ang. — After a long period of division, union 
was once more achieved, first under the Sui dynasty (a.d. 589- 
618) and then under the T’ang (a.d. 618-907). Under the second 
emperor of the T’ang, T’ai Tsung (a.d. 627-650), China became 
more powerful than she had been since the Han and was for a time 
the strongest and largest empire on earth. Under the T’ang Chinese 
arms were carried again into Korea, into Turkistan, across the 
Pamirs to north-west India and into Tibet. To China, and espe- 
cially to the T’ang court at Ch’ang-an, the present Hsianfu, jour- 
neyed peoples of many lands and faiths. Muslims, Nestorians, 
and followers of Manichaeism came, and Persians sought aid 
against the Muslim Arab wave of invasion. The Nestorians had 
numerous missionaries and churches in China, and, apparently, 
a fairly extensive literature. Japanese carried home ideas which 
were to continue the revolution in the life of their nation that con- 
tact with China immediately before the T’ang had begun. Chinese 
Buddhist pilgrims, too, continued to visit India. 

Under the T’ang the bureaucracy and its accompanying civil 
service examinations were further developed and the latter were 
capped by the foundation of the Han Lin academy, charged with 
the compilation of histories, the drafting of decrees and other 
literary labours. 

Under the T’ang prosperity, brought by the arts of peace, flour- 
ished. Painting reached new heights and China’s most famous 
poets wrote. Among the latter the most distinguished was the 
Bohemian and attractive Li T’ai-po. From the T’ang dynasty dates 
the earliest known printed book, and paper money then first made 
its appearance. 

Of the many rulers of the T’ang little need be said here. Be- 
sides T’ai Tsung the best remembered was probably the able and 
unscrupulous empress Wu Hou, who in the 7th century dominated 
the throne and for a time assumed imperial powers under a new 
dynastic name. In the 9th century the quality of the emperors 
declined, the i^alace eunuchs attained undue power, invasions and 
rebellions decimated the population, and in a.d. 907 the dynasty 
was brought to an end. 

The Five Dynasties (a.d. 907-960). — Following the T’ang 
various aspirants for imperial honours fought for the throne, and 
in quick succession there followed five ephemeral dynasties, known 
as the Later Liang, the Later T’ang, the Later Chin, the Later 
Han and the Later Chou. Their assumption of famous names did 
not prevent the early demise of each, and in 960 the last gave way 
to the Sung dynasty. 

The Sung Dynasty (a.d. 960-1280). — The Sung dynasty, 
founded by Chao Kuang-yin, began auspiciously. Most of the 
country was reduced to submission, the capital was placed at Kai- 
feng, near the site of the glories of past dynasties, and a further 
step toward centralizing power in the hands of the emperor was 
taken in creating a national board of punishments, to which, rather 
than to the provincial authorities, as formerly, the final decree in 
capital offences was entrusted. Before long evil days came. An at- 
tempt to conquer the K’itans, a Tungusic people who ruled the 
Liaotung peninsula, proved unsuccessful, and the K’itans occupied 


portions of the empire adjoining their domains and were prevented 
from further depredations only by the payment of tribute. On the 
north-west another kingdom, ^t of Hsia, threatened the frontiers 
and fought both the Sung and the R’itans. The Sung called to their 
assistance the Chin (“Golden”) Tatars, but these, after expelling 
the K’itans, made themselves masters of the territory north of the 
Yangtze and the Sung were constrained to move their capital first 
to Nanking and then to Hangchow. In the wake of the Chin came 
the Mongols. The great Mongol general, Temuchin, or Jenghiz 
Khan, invaded China early in the 13th century. By 1214 he had 
possession of most of the country north of the Yellow river, hav- 
ing defeated the Chin. Before his death (1227) Jenghiz had made 
further inroads on the Chin and had defeated the Hsia. Jenghiz’ 
successor, Ogodai, formed an alliance with the Sung and the two 
made an end of the Chin. The allies then fell out and the Mongols 
under Ogodai, Mangu and Khublai pressed south, until, after the 
last of the Sung monarchs had in despair cast himself into the sea, 
Khublai in 1280 became emperor of all China. 

The military misfortunes of the Sung did not prevent the dy- 
nasty from synchronizing with one of the great creative periods 
of Chinese culture. Painting, under the influence of Buddhism and 
Taoism, reached its highest point. Philosophical schools con- 
tended with each other, and one, culminating in Chu Hsi (a.d. 
1130-1200), gave Confucianism the form which until the 20th 
century was to be regarded as orthodox. Notable histories were 
written, among them that of Ssu-ma Kuang. An interesting ex- 
periment in economic and political reorganization was made under 
the leadership of Wang Ao-shih (a.d. 1021-86). Wang An-shih 
was a brilliant and thorough-going radical. He sought to change 
the existing educational system and make it of more practical use. 
He issued original commentaries on the classics, reading new mean- 
ings into these ancient documents. For 18 years, as prime minister, 
he inaugurated and superintended what resembled the European 
state socialism of the 19th century. His object was to make the 
State responsible for ensuring to the masses the opportunity for 
obtaining the necessities of life. To this end he would have the 
government take over the entire management of commerce, indus- 
try and agriculture, regulate wages and prices, distribute seed, 
make loans to the farmers at moderate rates of interest, and place 
the burden of taxation on the rich. He also put upon every family 
the burden of military defence. Wang inevitably had many ene- 
mies and critics, one of the chief being Ssu-ma Kuang. These 
eventually forced his retirement and restored the status quo. 

The Mongol Dynasty (a.d. 1280-1368). — The Mongol or, as 
it was officially known, the Yuan dynasty, was not of long dura- 
tion. The reign of Khublai was brilliant. From his capital at 
Khanbaliq, or Cambaluc, on approximately the site of the present 
Peking, he ruled not only over China but over most of the vast 
Mongol empire, with its western frontiers in Mesopotamia and 
Europe. Expeditions were sent into Cambodia, Burma and Java, 
and against Japan. Under him, however, Mongol power reached 
its climax. The invasion of Cambodia ended in a somewhat inglori- 
ous retirement, the attempt on Java was unsuccessful and the 
armada against Japan met with overwhelming disaster. The Mon- 
gols ruled China largely as conquerors and brought in many foreign 
troops and hordes of foreign officials. After Khublai the ability 
of the monarchs rapidly declined, rebellions arose, the Mongols 
were expelled and in 1368 the most successful of their opponents, 
an ex-Buddhist monk, Chu Yiian-chang, became the first emperor 
of a new dynasty, the Ming. 

The Yuan dynasty, brief though it was, was not without notable 
developments. The Grand Canal was completed, and drama and 
the novel first became important. The safety of the trans-Asiatic 
trade routes under Mongol rule and the Mongol method of govern- 
ment brought many foreigners into China. Nestorian Christianity 
had survived on the edges of the empire since the T’ang and now 
reappeared in China, Muslims entered in fairly large numbers, 
and even Armenians were to be found. Now for the first time 
western Europeans made their way to China. The eastward expan* 
sion of Europe in the Crusades and Italian commerce, and the 
burst of missionary enthusiasm through the Franciscan and Do- 
minican orders brought Europeans to the western fringes of the 
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Mongol empire. It was natural that European merchants and mis- 
sionaries should make their way to China — or Cathay, as they 
called it. Most notable among the merchants were the Venetians, 
Nicolo and Maffeo Polo, and the son of Nicolo, Marco. Marco 
Polo was for years in the service of Khublai and, returning to 
Venice, wrote the account of his travels which has made him fa- 
mous. Friars were sent as envoys to the Mongol rulers in Central 
Asia, but so far as we know the first to reach China was the Fran- 
ciscan, John of Montecorvino, who arrived at Khanbaliq in 1394 
and there, in the ensuing three decades or more, built up a Chris- 
tian community numbering several thousands. When the news of 
his success reached Europe he was created archbishop of Khan- 
baliq, and reinforcements were sent him. In the course of the 
next few years numbers of other missionaries arrived, notably a 
papal legate, John of Marignolli. With the collapse of Mongol 
rule, however, the trade routes became unsafe, an anti-foreign re- 
action set in and Europeans, both merchants and mis.sionaries, 
disappeared from China and the Catholic Nestorian communi- 
ties passed out of existence. 

The Ming Dynasty (1368-1644). — The new and purely Chi- 
nese dynasty, the Ming, was not, as its name had promised, note- 
worthy for its brilliance. Under it, however, the empire was fairly 
prosperous. The first emperor, Chu Yiian-chang, better known 
by his reign title, Hung Wu, unified the country and established 
his capitals at Nanking and K'aifeng. His fourth son, the third 
emperor, commonly known by his reign title, Yung Lo, came to 
the throne through a sea of blood, but proved an able ruler. He 
was a great builder: he moved his seat to Peking, and the palaces 
and temples which to this day make the city architecturally one of 
the outstanding capitals of the world were largely bis work. He 
was a patron of literature. He sent expeditions to the south and 
south-east as far as Java and Ceylon. One of the princes of Ceylon 
was brought captive to China and for years tribute came from 
the island. Under a succeeding monarch an expedition was sent 
by sea as far as the Persian gulf. Under the Ming emperors, 
moreover, Korea was invaded, Annam for a time became subject 
to China and frequent wars with the Mongols usually kept those 
ancient enemies at bay. As lime passed the decline which was the 
inevitable fate of dynasties brought weakness to the empire. The 
Japanese successfully invaded Korea and for decades Japanese 
pirates ravaged the coasts. 

In cultural achievements the Ming {period is not remembered for 
any marked creativeness. Philosophy was dominated by Chu 
Hsi, and one thinker, Wang Yang-ming (1472-1528), challenged 
the orthodox school with sufficient originality and success to be 
prominently remembered. In literature most of the energy of 
scholars was expended in compiling encyclopaedias and in col- 
lecting and editing the works of the past. Architecture there was, 
and ceramics and lacquer of great beauty, but painting did not 
reach the heights that it had under the Sung. China was populous 
and wealthy but did not show the ability of some preceding 
dynasties. 

The Ming period was made memorable by the renewed coming 
of Europeans. The European voyages and conquests of the 16th | 
century brought the Portuguese to India, M^cca, China and | 
Japan, and the Spaniards to the Philippines. The first Portuguese 
reached China atout 1514 and before many years had established 
themselves at several ports. The first comers were so truculent, 
however, that before long they were driven out or massacred 
For a brief time the Portuguese traded from the island of Shang- 
chuan, south of Canton, but shortly were permitted to form a 
settlement at Macao— the exact date is uncertain, but was prob- 
ably between 1552 and 1560 — and retained that as their base. 
Missionaries came. St. Francis Xavier died on Shang-chuan in 
1552 while^ engaged in a vain attempt to enter the empire. His 
fellow Jesuits renewed the effort and before the close of the cen- 
tury had established themselves in several cities in the interior. 
The ablest of their number was Matthew Ricci (1552-1610), an 
Italian, who arrived in China in 1582 and in 1601 succeeded in 
effecting a residence in Peking. Ricci and his associates com- 
mended themselves to the scholar-official class by their knowl- 
edge of science, especially of mathematics and astronomy, and 
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were placed in charge of the government's bureau of astronomy 
in Peking. 

The Manchus^ — The weakening Ming dynasty was overthrown 
by invaders from the north-east, the Manchus. The Manchus 
had been welded into a formidable army by Nurhachu (1550- 
1627) and before his death had aspired to the empire. Their op- 
portunity came when, in 1644, a rebel, Li Tzu-ch’eng, made him- 
self master of Peking and the Ming emperor committed suicide. 
A Ming general, Wu San-kuei, joined forces with the Manchus 
to oust Li, and a Manchu prince was placed on the throne. Ming 
claimants did not tamely submit, and it was not until 1662 that 
the last of them, driven, after stubborn resistance, to the Burmese 
borders of Yunnan, acknowledged defeat by taking his owm life. 
Somewhat later, the successors of Koxinga, who had been impla- 
cable toward the Manchus and had harried the south coast and 
had ruled Formosa, were eliminated. 

For a century and a half the Manchus filled the throne with able 
rulers. The monarchs, whose reigns were named K’ang Hsi (1662- 
1723) and, after the brief interlude of Yung Ch'eng (1723-36), 
Ch'ien Lung (1736-96), had, from the standpoint of foreign con- 
quests and domestic prosperity, as brilliant careers as the empire 
had known. The Manchus ruled as conquerors and maintained 
permanent garrisons in strategic centres throughout the country, 
but they adopted Chinese culture, iperpetuated the time-honoured 
administrative machinery and laws, associated Chinese with them- 
selves in the highest boards at Peking, and opened to them all 
the provinchU offices. They guarded against revolt by forbidding 
a Chinese to hold office in his native province, by frequently shift- 
ing officials, and by dividing the administrative re.sponsibilty for 
each province among several officers who could serve as a check 
on each other. They vigorously put down revolts, notably that of 
Wu San-kuei, to whose aid they largely owed the throne. They 
ruled Manchuria, they conquered Mongolia; under K'ang Hsi 
they added Tibet lo their possessions and, under Ch’ien Lung, 
lii and Turkistan. Ch’icn Lung’s armies penetrated Burma and 
Cochin-China and Korea paid trilmte. Never had the empire 
covered so much territory, and never had it been as populous. 
With the reign of Ch'ien Lung the dynasty passed its //Cnith, and 
after it the quality of the ruling house declined. In Ihc bier years 
of Ch’ien Lung and under Chia Ch'ing (1796-1821), Tao Kuang 
(1821-51), Hsien Feng (1851-62) and Tung Chih (1862-75) 
numerous rebellions kept part or all of the country in turmoil. 

The outstanding series of events of the Manchu dynasty was 
connected with the increasing pressure of European peoples upon 
China. Catholic missionaries continued to come. To the Jesuits 
were added in the 1 7th century Franciscans, Dominicans and Au- 
guslinians from the I^hilippines, Franciscans from Italy, and mem- 
bers of the Sociele dcs Missions fitrangercs of Paris. With the 
exception of a brief interval during the minority of K’ang Hsi, 
Jesuits remained in charge of the Bureau of Astronomy and uiwJer 
K’ang Hsi and Ch’ieji Lung were assigned further scientific tasks, 
among them the mapping of the empire. The names most promi- 
nent in the Peking mission were Schall and his successor, Verbiest, 
but the group contained many other able men. In 1692 K’ang Hsi 
issued what amounted to an edict of toleration, and for a number 
of years the Church prospered greatly. Missionaries and Chris- 
tian communities were to be found in all the provinces, and 
by 1700 the catholics in the empire probably numbered about 
300,000. Then aime a series of reverses. A prolonged contro- 
versy over the question of what Chinese term should be used for 
God and of what attitude should be taken by Christians toward 
certain Chinese riles, among them the honours paid to ancestors 
and to Confucius, divided the foreign staff. When Rome finally 
spoke, the decision antagonized K’ang Hsi and the Chinese scholar 
class. Repeated persecutions arose — only in part because of the 
decision on the rites; in 1773 papal orders dissolved the Society 
of Jesus, and the l.<azarists, in spite of valiant attempts, could not 
fully take its place. Religious indifference in Europe, due to the 
Enlightenment, and the French Revolution and the wars of Na|X)- 
leon, cut off support from home. By 1800 the catholics in the 
empire numbered only about 200,000 and were badly demoralized. 
Between 1600 and iSoo, however, catholic missionaries had 
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helped to acquaint China with European science and religion and, 
by their writings, had spread in Europe a knowledge of China. 

Europ)ean merchants did not penetrate the empire as did the 
missionaries, but they continued to come. Although their com- 
merce declined, the Portuguese retained Macao. The French, 
Dutch and British opened trade with China, and in 1784 came 
the first ship from the United States, the precursor of many more. 
By the middle of the 18th century British trade was more impor- 
tant than that of any other Occidental people and was the official 
monopoly of the English East India Company. Chinese teas, silks 
and cottons were in great demand in Europe, and for a time were 
paid for largely by specie. Eventually, however, the importation 
of opium, chiefly from India and on British ships, brought a rever- 
sal of the balance of trade. 

Commerce was carried on under great restrictions. By the close 
of the i8th century only one port, Canton, was open to merchants 
from abroad. The Europeans were there confined to a small area 
— the “factories” — and were ordered to spend the quiet months 
in Macao. Business could be conducted only through an officially 
designated group of Chinese merchants, the co-hong. The absence 
of fixed tariff charges, the exactions of venal officials, the unwill- 
ingness of the Chinese to permit official intercourse on the basis 
of equality, the prohibition against a Chinese teaching a foreigner 
the language, the subjection of the foreigner to Chinese laws and 
courts, were all galling to the Westerner. Russia had little if 
any better treatment. K’ang Hsi had momentarily checked the 
Russian advance by the capture of Albazin (1685) and there 
followed the first treaty to be signed with a European Power, that 
of Nerchinsk (1669), which, with its successor, the treaty of 
Kiakhta (1727), provided for trade, diplomatic intercourse — ^in 
part through a resident Russian mis.sion in Peking — and the 
extradition of criminals. 

Repeated attempts were made to obtain better terms. Portu- 
guese, Dutch and British embassies travelled to Peking, notably 
those of the British in 1793 and 1816, led respectively by Ma- 
cartney and Amherst, but to no avail. The Chinese had never 
been accustomed to dealing with other governments on the basis 
of equality and regarded all foreign envoys as bearers of tribute. 

The First War with Great Britain and the First Group 
of Foreign Treaties (1839-44). — Such a condition of affairs 
could not endure. The industrial revolution inaugurated a period 
of renewed expansion of the Occident, and the West desired 
admission to China to market the products of its factories and 
to obtain raw materials. Pressure first came from Great Britain, 
the European nation in which the industrial revolution began. 
On demand from British merchants the monopoly of the China 
trade by the English East India Company was abolished (1834) 
and friction between the English and the Chinese followed. Lord 
Napier was appointed the first “superintendent” of British trade 
in Canton (1834), but Chinese officials looked upon him as a 
head merchant and refused to deal with him as an equal. Lord 
Napier died under the strain of his anomalous position and his 
successors were unable to effect any improvement in the situation. 
Armed conflict was all but inevitable. British merchants were 
insisting upon more privileges than the Chinese were willing to 
concede, and British and Chinese ideas of international inter- 
course were fundamentally at variance — the one government 
being accustomed to a family of equal nations, the other knowing 
only an empire and subject peoples. Conceptions of law differed : 
the Chinese, with their emphasis on group responsibility, holding 
the entire British community liable for the misdemeanour of any 
of its members and insisting upon a life for a life, even when 
death had been accidental, and the British contending that upon 
the individual and not the community should be placed the 
responsibility for misdeeds. The conflict came to a head over the 
question of the importation of opium. This had long been pro- 
hibited by the Chinese government, but foreign merchants 
l)rought it in ever-increasing quantities and corrupt Chinese 
officials connived at its introduction. After many futile attempts 
at enforcement, Peking at last took vigorous action and despatched 
a special commissioner, Lin Tse-hsii, to stamp out the trade. 
Lin arrived at Canton in 1839 ^tid promptly set about his task. 


Foreign merchants were compelled to surrender their stocks of 
opium for destruction, and pressure was put upon them to give 
bond not to engage further in the importation of the drug. The 
British objected to what seemed to them high-handed measures, 
and in November, 1839, hostilities broke out. The Chinese were 
repeatedly defeated. The war dragged out until 1842, however, 
for the British contented themselves largely with attacks on 
centres south of the Yangtze, and their victories alternated with 
unsuccessful attempts at negotiation. Finally, when Chinkiang — 
at the intersection of the Yangtze and the Grand Canal — was 
taken and Peking's communications with the south were threat- 
ened, the imperial authorities were frightened into concessions, 
and on Aug. 29, 1842, the Treaty of Nanking was signed. 

This document provided for the cession of the island of Hong- 
kong to Great Britain, for the opening to foreign residence and 
commerce of five ports, Canton, Amoy, Foochow, Ningpo and 
Shanghai, for liberty to appoint consuls at each port, for com- 
munication between British and Chinese officials of the same 
rank on the basis of equality, for an indemnity to the British, 
for the abolition of the co-hong, and for a “fair and regular 
tariff.” In 1843 regulations for trade were agreed upon and 
published, and a supplementary treaty was signed which fixed the 
tariff rates, assured to the British “most favoured nation” treat- 
ment, and contained the rudiments of extraterritoriality. Other 
western nations took advantage of China’s defeat. The Americans 
sent a commissioner, Caleb Cushing, who negotiated a treaty 
which conceded, in general, the same commercial privileges to 
Americans which had been granted to the British, and which, 
among other things, removed American citizens engaged in the 
opium traffic from the protection of their government, elaborated 
extraterritoriality, and provided for the revision of the treaty at 
the end of 12 years. In 1844 the French obtained a treaty which 
had much the same provisions for trade and official inter- 
course as were guaranteed by the British and American docu- 
ments. At the instance of the French, imperial edicts were issued 
providing for the toleration of catholic Christianity and for the 
restoration of the Church property which had been sequestered 
in the persecutions of the previous century. In the next few 
years the Belgians and the Swedes were also given treaties. 

The Second Foreign War and the Second Group of 
Treaties, 1856 - 60 . — The years between 1842 and 1856 were in 
effect a troubled truce. The treaties of 1842 and 1844 were satis- 
factory neither to foreigners nor to Chinese. From the stand- 
point of the foreigner they did not grant enough. No provision 
was made for travel in the interior, for residence in other places 
than the five open ports, or for direct diplomatic intercourse 
through representatives resident in Peking. The Chinese, on the 
other hand, believed that the treaties conceded too much, and 
since they had been extracted by force, the authorities were not 
disposed to abide by them any more than they were compelled 
to do. The Chinese were no further inclined than formerly to 
treat Western “barbarians” as equals. Clashes were frequent. 
Moreover, the British treaties said nothing about opium, and the 
traffic in the drug continued, a constant source of friction. While 
the Americans, the British and the French were demanding that 
revision of the treaties which had been promised in the docu- 
ments of 1844, war between the British and the Chinese broke 
out — as is often the case in times of international tension — over 
a comparatively minor incident, the violation by the Chinese of 
a British flag and the arrest of the crew, all Chinese, on a Chinese- 
owned but British-registered craft, the lorcha “Arrow” (Oct. 8, 
1856). The French, then closely associated with the British 
through the Crimean War, found in the judicial murder of a 
Roman Catholic missionary, Chapdelaine, in Kwangsi (Feb. 29, 
1S56), an occasion for joining in the conflict. The two Powers 
did not at first press the war, for they were just emerging from 
the struggle in the Crimea and difficulties with Persia in 1856-57* 
and the Sepoy mutiny, which blazed out in India in 1857, en- 
grossed the attention of the British. Late in 1857, however, the 
British and French took Canton, and in the following year their 
squadrons went north to Tientsin, thence to threaten Peking into 
submission. The Taku forts, commanding the entrance to Tien- 
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tsin, were captured, and to save the capital the Chinese granted 
the desired treaties. The Russian and American representatives, 
although their governments had not joined in the war, were on 
hand to profit by the French and British successes and also 
obtained treaties. 

The treaties of Tientsin (1858) in general contained the fol- 
lowing provisions: (i) the tariff was modified, and by the fixing of 
a rate for opium the importation of that drug was legalized; 
(2) the residence in Peking of diplomatic representatives of the 
powers was promised; (3) foreigners were to be permitted to 
travel in the interior; (4) the activities of Christian missionaries 
were sanctioned, and Christians, both foreign and Chinese, were 
guaranteed freedom in the practice of their faith; (5) foreign 
merchant vessels were allowed on the Yangtze; (6) several 
additional ports were opened to foreign residence and trade, in- 
cluding Chef 00 and Newchwang in the north, one on Hainan, two 
on Formosa, and four on the Yangtze; (7) extraterritoriality 
was further elaborated; (8) regulations for trade, including the 
collection of customs, were developed; and (9) indemnities were 
promised. 

When, in 1859, the envoys came to exchange the ratifications 
of the treaties and to take up their residence in Peking, they 
found the road by Tientsin blocked and the Chinese prepared to 
conduct them to the capital by the port which was used by the 
bearers of tribute from subject states. The Chinese, moreover, 
proposed the reconsideration of the treaties. The American min- 
ister chose to go to the capital by the suggested route and returned 
after the ceremony. The Russians were received by still another 
route. Neither gained much in dignity. The British and French, 
however, attempted to force their way past the Taku forts 
and were repulsed. The two Powers accordingly renewed the 
war and in i860 fought their way through Tientsin to Peking. 
Peking was captured, the emperor fled to Jehol, and the British, 
in retaliation for the violation of a flag of truce and the im- 
prisonment of its bearers, set fire to such of the summer palace 
as had escaped marauding Chinese troops. The Chinese were 
now constrained to sign conventions by which they agreed to 
observe the treaties of 1858, to pay an additional indemnity, to 
open Tientsin to trade, and to permit — more definitely than 
agreed upon in 1858 — the permanent residence of foreign min- 
isters in Peking. The British were ceded the Kowloon promontory 
opposite Hongkong, and through the French was obtained treaty 
sanction for what had been promised earlier, the restoration of 
confiscated catholic church property. In the Chinese, although 
not in the official (French), text of the French convention was 
also permission for French missionaries to lease or buy land and 
build houses in the interior. The Russians, still fi.shing in troubled 
waters, obtained a modification of their frontier by which the 
territory south of the Amur and east of the Ussuri was awarded 
them — ^a long stretch of coast which included the site of Vladi- 
vostok. 

The treaties of 1842-44 and 1858-60 defined the legal basis on 
which intercourse between the Occident and China was to be 
conducted. They have since been modified in details, but in their 
main outlines they are still the basis of the legal status of 
foreigners in China. While at the time they seemed to solve a 
troublesome situation, they weakened Chinese sovereignty and 
threatened the existence of the State — partly by removing for- 
eigners from Chinese jurisdiction, partly by their regulation of 
the tariff, and partly by making Christian communities imperia 
in imperio. 

The Pai Fing Rebellion and Other Revolts and the Re- 
vival of the Manchu Power. — ^While the Powers by their 
blows from without were lowering the prestige of the Manchus 
and were weakening the Imperial structure, a rebellion which 
had its roots partly in foreign contacts was threatening the 
Manchu rule from within. This rebellion had its origin in a 
Hakka, Hung Hsiu-ch’iian. Hung, a school teacher and an un- 
successful competitor in the civil service examinations, in his 
young manhood suffered a serious illness which was accompMinied 
by bizarre visions. These visions he later interpreted in the light 
of some books prepared by Protestants and which had been 
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given him years before while he was in Canton. He believed that 
he was called by God to wean the Chinese from the worship of 
idols. To this end he preached (in the ’40s) in Kwangtung and 
Kwangsi. His followers formed themselves into societies, seem- 
ingly chiefly at the instance of a companion, Feng Yiin-shan, and 
about 1848 were welded into fighting units and a political force 
with aspirations to the throne, probably by an adventurer, Chu 
Chiu-t’ao. In 1851 they seized a city of some importance in 
Kwangsi but there lost Chu — captured and executed by the 
Manchus. In spite of this loss, the insurgents moved north into 
Hunan and from there down the Yangtze, until in 1853 they took 
Nanking. Their serious cxp)edition to the north failed, but at Nan- 
king they ruled for over a decade, a fanatical sect whose faith 
was an ill-assorted blend of misunderstood Christianity and native 
Chinese beliefs. They showed an utter lack of ability to organize 
their conquests and owed their temporary success more to the 
weakness of the imperial government than to their own prowess. 
They were eventually (1864) put down, chiefly by Tseng Kuo- 
fan, but with the aid of a picturesque foreign-officered force 
which was headed first by an American, Ward, and later by an 
English major, Charles George Gordon. The rebellion had cost 
millions of lives and had wasted some of China’s fairest provinces. 

During the T’ai P’ing rebellion the imperial government, in 
desperate straits for revenue, resorted to likin (internal transit 
taxes on commerce) and, the crisis once past, continued it. Dur- 
ing the rebellion, too, as a convenience for the imperial authori- 
ties, the system began of collecting the maritime customs through 
the agency of foreigners. This expedient was first adopted in 
Shanghai, but proved so acceptable to both Chinese and foreign- 
ers that it was extended to other ports. The Imperial Maritime 
Customs service so developed was in 1863 placed under the 
direction of Robert Hart, and through his genius was officered by 
an able foreign staff and became not only a dependable source of 
revenue but an agency for the charting and lighting of the coasts 
and the inauguration of a postal system. Being national, not 
provincial, it was, moreover, a means of centralizing the govern- 
ment in the hands of Peking. 

Other rebellions threatened the power of the Manchus, espe- 
cially in Shensi, Kansu and Sinkiang, but these were all sup- 
pressed. The Manchu dynasty, indeed, for the moment took on 
a new lease of life. The able empress-dowager, Tzu Hsi, who had 
had the good fortune to bear the heir of Hsien Feng, ruled as 
co-regent during the minority of her son, the emperor T’ung 
Chih, and then on his death (1875) obtained the succes.sion for 
another minor — ^known by his reign name of Kuang Hsu — and was 
dominant not only during his boyhood but after her nominal re- 
tirement (1889). Unscrupulous, but vigorous and able, she prob- 
ably prolonged the life of the dynasty. 

Increasing Foreign Pressure on China, 1860-94. — ^Thc 
years between i860 and 1894 were marked by no major crises 
in China’s foreign relations, and Chinese life and culture went 
on nearly unaltered by the presence of the Westerner. IVessure 
was steadily accumulating, however, occasional minor clashes 
occurred, and the stage was being set for revolutionary changes. 

From time to time new ports were opened, and through these 
and the ones previously available foreign commerce was growing. 
As before i860, the British continued to lead. In the treaty ports 
foreign colonies arose, and in some of them special districts were 
set aside, usually either as “concessions” or “settlements” (some 
of them dated from before i860), which, as a development of ex- 
traterritoriality, were under the administration of the foreigners, 
through the consuls and usually a council elected by the foreign 
tax-payers. 

Christian missionaries, both Roman Catholic and Protestant, 
rapidly increased in number. The first Protestant missionary, 
Robert Morrison, of the London Missionary Society, arrived in 
1807, and under the impulse of the vigorous new life in Protes- 
tantism in Europe and America, during the ensuing century rep- 
resentatives of many societies followed — British, American and 
European. Protestant missionaries emphasized the translation 
and distribution of the Scriptures and of religious and secular 
literature, preaching, schools, medical relief and the formation of 
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churches. They were largely responsible for China’s first con- 
tacts with Western education and medical science. Roman cath- 
olics reinforced their missionary staffs, emphasizing the winning 
of converts and the care of children in orphanages. By 1890 
protestant Chinese numbered about 50,000 and Roman cathoUc 
Chinese about 500,000. 

Occasional crises arose with foreign Powers and usually resulted 
in fresh concessions to the Westerner, either in privileges or in 
territory. The massacre of some foreigners, chiefly French, at 
Tientsin, in 1870, through anti-Catholic sentiment, and anti- 
Christian riots in the Yangtze valley in 1890 and 1891 were only 
the most prominent incidents arising out of the presence of mis- 
sionaries. Interference by missionaries — usually Catholic— on be- 
half of converts was a constant source of friction. In 1875 a. 
British exploring ex[)edition was attacked, and an interpreter, 
Margery, was killed on the border between Burma and Yunnan. 
Great Britain took the occasion to demand not only redress but 
the adjustment of other outstanding questions. In the resulting 
Chef 00 Convention (1876) a number of new regulations for trade 
and official intercourse were agreed upon, and four more cities 
were o|)encd to foreigners. In the ’70s China and Russia nearly 
came to blows over the occupation by the latter, during a rebellion 
in Chinese Turkistan, of Hi. By the final settlement (1881) Rus- 
sia restored all but a small part of the region. In 18S1, after 
prolonged friction, China recognized Japanese jurisdiction over 
the Liuchiu islands. In the ’80s, from difficulties arising out of 
the extension of French authority over Annam, the desultory 
FYanco-Chinese war broke out. It was terminated in 1885 by a 
treaty surrendering Chinese suzerainty over Annam. China for- 
mally recognized (1886) the British annexation of Upper Burma, 
with the provision that the decennial tribute-bearing mission 
should be continued to be despatched to Peking. This fell into 
abeyance after 1900. 

In spite of imperial prohibition, the emigration of Chinese was 
constant. Chinese had long been settling in adjacent lands to 
the south — the Philippines, Borneo, Java, the Malay Peninsula, 
Siam and Burma. In the 19th century the movement was accel- 
erated, and large overseas Chinese communities arose, chiefly in 
the lands above mentioned. Some of the migration extended much 
farther, however — to the Pacific coast of the United States, the 
South Sea islands, Australia, Peru, the West Indies, the Guianas 
and Central America. Now, as previously, nearly all of the volun- 
tary cxpatriate.s came from Kwangtung, Fukien and Chekiang. 
Much of the emigration after the treaties was under the form of 
contract labour, which often was thinly disguised slavery. Many 
abuses were connected with it — kidnapping, and intolerable con- 
ditions on shipboard and after arrival. After much agitation and 
by a succession of steps, by about 1875 the worst evils were elimi- 
nated. Chinese immigration to the United States was never under 
contract, but it gave rise to much ill-feeling. At first welcomed, 
the Chinese soon met with opf^osition from white labour, especially 
in California. Several decades of trouble followed. In part with 
the acquiescence of China, the United States suspended for set 
periods the immigration of labourers. After 1900, without the 
consent of China, that suspension was made permanent. 

The growing pressure of the West began slowly to take effect. 
Before 1895 startling changes in the structure of Chinese life 
occurred, but here and there were indications that China would 
not remain as she had been. In the first place, she somewhat 
grudgingly began to enter into the diplomatic life of the world. 
In 1866 a Manchu was sent to Europe with Mr. (later Sir) Robert 
Hart to observe and report. In 1867 Anson Burlingame, who 
was retiring as United States minister in Peking, was asked to 
head a mission to present China’s case to the governments of the 
West. Burlingame went first to the United States and there 
negotiated a treaty (1868) which among other things promised 
respect for the territorial integrity of China and freedom of 
immigration of Chinese labourers to the United States and recip- 
rocal rights of residence and travel. The latter provisions proved 
embarrassing when the United States attempted to restrict immi- 
gration. From Great Britain and France the mission obtained 
assurances that pressure would not be applied inconsistent with 


the independence and safety of China. In 1870, after visiting 
several courts, and while in St. Petersburg, Mr. Burlingame died 
and his colleagues returned to China. Tlie mission was much 
criticized, especially for Burlingame’s optimistic speeches, but — 
with the exception of a much earlier one to Russia (1733) — it 
was China’s first formal embassy to that West with which she must 
henceforth deal. Before 1880 resident envoys had been appointed 
to most of the leading capitals of the world. In 1873 and again 
in the early ’90’s, the foreign envoys in Peking were given audience 
by the emperor, but always with a subtle suggestion that they 
were considered as coming from tributary states. Not until 1894 
were they received on the basis of full equality. 

In the ’70s, at the instance of Yung Wing, who had graduated 
from Yale in 1854, the Chinese government sent several scores 
of youths to the United States to be educated, but in 1881 a con- 
servative brought about their recall. Two government schools 
were founded to train men for diplomatic service. By 1894 tele- 
graph lines and a few miles of railway were built, and some 
attempts were made to reorganize China’s naval and military 
forces and to construct coast defences according to western 
models. Chinese officialdom was, however, far from enthusiastic 
about such innovations. It was especially reluctant to borrow 
western capital, for foreign interference might follow. 

The Chino-Japanese War and the Beginning of Rapid 
Changes. — China could not hope long to remain semi-isolated. 
The Occident was continuing to expand, Japan, at China’s very 
doors, was rapidly adopting and adapting western culture, and 
the Middle Kingdom must sooner or later adjust itself to the 
new world. 

The beginning of rapid change was brought by war with Japan. 
Korea had long been in an ill-defined position of vassalage to 
China. Japanese, on the other hand, had invaded the peninsula 
at least twice, the latest occasion having been in the last decade 
of the 1 6th century. With her re-organization in the ’6o’s and 
’70’s, Japan once more adopted an aggressive foreign policy, and 
in doing so came into conflict with China, for the latter, under 
the advice of Li Hung-chang, was inclined — ^with some vacillation 
—to assert more actively than in the past her authority as 
suzerain. Japan refused to recognize China’s suzerainty and the 
two nations came to blows over the despatch of troops by both 
to put down an insurrection in Korea. War was declared Aug. i, 
1894, and China was quickly and overwhelmingly defeated. By 
March 1895, the Japanese had successfully invaded Shantung 
and Manchuria, had captured Weihaiwei and Port Arthur, forti- 
fied posts which commanded the sea approaches to Peking, and 
the Chinese sued for peace. By the resulting treaty (of Shimono- 
seki) China recognized the independence of Korea, ceded to Japan 
Formosa, the adjoining Pescadores Islands, and the Liaotung Pen- 
insula (in Manchuria), agreed to pay an indemnity of 200,000,000 
taels, opened four more ports to trade, and promised a satisfac- 
tory treaty of commerce. Russia w^as not disposed to see Japan 
make gains which would threaten her own ambitions in the Far 
East, and, backed by her ally, France, and by Germany — ^who pro- 
fessed fear of the ‘Tellow Peril” — protested against the cession 
of the Liaotung territory, Japan had no other recourse but sub- 
mission. and the retrocession to China was made in return for 
a face-saving increase in the indemnity. 

The victory of Japan was the signal for a scramble among the 
Powers for leases, concessions and special privileges. The weak- 
ness of the Middle Kingdom had been unmistakably disclosed and 
for a few years it looked as though the Powers, driven by earth- 
hunger and fear of each other, would partition it. Russian, 
French, British and German bankers angrily contested for shares 
in the loans through which China was to pay the Japanese in- 
demnity. In 1895 Russia obtained permission to carry the Trans- 
Siberian railway directly across Manchuria instead of by the 
longer all-Russian route of the Amur and Ussuri. France secured 
a “rectification” of the frontier in the Mekong valley and rail- 
way and mining privileges in China. Great Britain, alarmed, de- 
manded and received concessions on the Burmese frontier. Ru- 
mours were soon afloat (1896) of further grants to Russia in 
Manchuria and of a promise to that same Power of a lease on 
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Kiaochow bay in Shantung. Russia, too, extended her influence 
in Korea. In Nov. 1897, German forces seized Tsingtau, giving 
as an excuse the murder of German missionaries in Shantung, 
and the foUowing March that port and land controlling Kiaochow 
bay were leased to Germany for 99 years, and railway and mining 
concessions in Shantung were assured her. Russia made the 
German seizure of Tsingtau the signal for the occupation of Port 
Arthur and Talienwan (Dalny), and in March 1898 a portion of 
the Liaotung peninsula, which included these two ports, was leased 
to her for 25 years. Within a few weeks France was given a 99 
years’ lease to Kwangchow-wan in Kwangtung and Great Britain 
acquired Weihaiwei *‘for so long a period as Port Arthur shall 
remain in the occupation of Russia.” Great Britain also acquired 
a 99 years’ lease on an additional portion of the Kowloon prom> 
ontory, opposite Hongkong. 

Concurrently with the seizure of these leaseholds, the Powers 
delimited “spheres of interest,” by which they meant, by im- 
plication, prior rights to provide capital for the development of 
mines and railways, and the promise of non-alienation of territory 
to another power. In case China should be partitioned, spheres 
of interest might become formal annexations. In 1897 France 
secured from China a “declaration of non-alienation” of Hainan 
to any third Power. In 1898 Great Britain obtained a similar 
declaration for the provinces adjoining the Yangtze, France for 
the provinces bordering on Tongking, and Japan a promise that 
none of Fukien would be alienated to any Power whatsoever. 
Germany claimed Shantung as her sphere and Russia the terri- 
tory north of the Great Wall. In 1899 Russia and Great Britain 
agreed not to interfere in each other’s preserves. Great Britain, 
too, exacted from China a promise that the inspector-general of 
the maritime customs should be of British nationality, at least so 
long as the trade of Great Britain exceeded that of any other 
country. Several of the Powers, too, took advantage of the general 
scramble to demand “concessions” and additions to existing settle- 
ments in some of the treaty ports. 

Still another form of the struggle for a slice of the Chinese 
melon was the competition for the privilege of providing capital 
for railways. The details of the story are extremely complicated, 
but in general the results were that Ru.ssia acquired a monopoly 
on railway building in Manchuria; Belgian financiers — ^behind 
whom France and Russia were suspected to stand — provided the 
money for the road from Peking to Hankow; Germans furnished 
the capital for lines in Shantung and for the northern section of 
the road from Tientsin to Pukow (on the Yangtze, opposite 
Nanking), Britons for the southern half of the road and the 
line from Shanghai to Nanking, and France was granted con- 
cessions for railways in her sphere of interest — Kwangtung, 
Kwangsi and Yunnan. An American syndicate was given the 
concession for a road from Hankow to (Canton, but the Belgians 
later acquired a controlling interest in the company, and the 
Chinese, irritated, bought back the grant. The French got from 
the Russo-Chinese bank the contract for a road connecting 
Taiyiianfu with the Peking-Hankow line, and a Franco-Belgian 
syndicate the contract for a line from Kaifengfu to Honanfu. 
Mining concessions, which need not be enumerated here, were 
also obtained by various foreign groups. 

To prevent the threatened disruption of China three major and 
widely different attempts were made. One was by the United 
States. In the autumn of 1899 John Hay, the American secretary 
of State, asked from England, France, Russia, Germany, Japan 
and Italy assurances that within their respective sjAeres of inter- 
est they would not interfere with any treaty port or vested inter- 
est, that no preferential harbour dues or railway charges would be 
given their subjects, and that the Chinese government should 
collect the customs duties and only according to the Chinese 
tariffs. This “open door policy” was not, strictly speaking, new, 
but was founded upon the most favoured nation clauses. Nor was 
it entirely disinterested. The United States held aloof, to be sure, 
from the scramble for leases and concessions, but this was partly 
l>ecau8e Americans were too engrossed in developing the virgin 
resources of their own land to engage in ventures abroad. On her 
recent acquisition of Hawaii and the Philippines, however, the 


United States bad awakened to a livelier interest in the Far East, 
and did not wish doors to be slammed in the faces of her mer- 
chants and bankers. All the Powers assented to the American 
note, although Russia did so with slight reservations. 

The other major attempts to save China were by the Chinese 
themselves. After the war with Japan clubs sprang up advocating 
•‘reform” — reorganization on the Occidental pattern. That, so 
the members urged, had been the secret of Japan’s victory. The 
great viceroy, Chang Chih-tung, came out with a widely read 
pamphlet, “Learn,” urging reform, although without the abandon- 
ment of the best of China s heritage. Some of the extremists, 
notably the brilliant but erratic K ang Yu-wei and his disciple, 
Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, a master of Chinese style, obtained the ear of 
the emperor and for a little over three months in the summer of 

1898 edict after edict poured forth from Peking ordering some 
of the changes which the radicals desired. Compared with what 
was to happen in the next 25 years, these were moderate enough, 
but at the time they seemed revolutionar>\ The civil service 
examinations were to be reformed, new schools with western as 
well as Chinese subjects were to be founded, western military 
methods and equipment were to be introduced, and steps taken 
looking toward a national army based on conscription, reforms in 
the courts of law were projected, a government bureau to trans- 
late foreign works, and a ministry of arts, commerce and agri- 
culture were to be established, patent and copyright laws were to 
be introduced and rewards offered to authors and inventors, 
annual budgets of receipts and expenditure were sanctioned, and 
many sinecure olfices were abolished. 

Skilled statesmen might have .succeeded in carrying through 
these reforms without provoking a major crisis, but the young 
emperor knew little of the world of men outside his palace walls, 
and his radical advisers had little or no experience in government. 
The inevitable storm was, therefore, intensified, and in Sept. 1898 
the empress dowager suddenly intervened and inaugurated a third 
attempt to save China — by a return to the conservative status quo. 
The coup d* 6 tat was precipitated by the emperor’s plan to thwart 
the reactionaries by placing restrictions on the empress dowager 
and executing her mo.st loyal henchman, Jung Lu. Information 
.seems to have come to Jung Lu through Yuan Shih-k’ai, and Tzu 
Hsi acted promptly. On Sept. 22, 1898, she reassumed the reins 
of government. She kept the emperor a virtual prisoner and but 
for the Powers might have had him assassinated. As many re- 
formers as could be apprehended were executed, and most of 
the reform decrees were annulled. Tzu Hsi attempted to restore 
the government as it had been and to strengthen it to resist 
foreign encroachments. 

The Boxer Uprising 1900 . — On the heels of the conserva- 
tive reaction, and in part as a consequence of it, came a blind 
attempt, largely popular, but sanctioned by the extremists, to oust 
the foreigner once and for all. In 1898 and 1899 unrest was wide- 
spread, induced partly by the talk of reform, partly by the ag- 
gre.ssions of the Powers, and partly by the vigorous reaction led 
by the empress dowager. The government, in an attempt to pro- 
vide for the national defence against foreign aggression, ordered 
the revival of the village train-bands or militia, and put the plan 
into effect first in the north-eastern provinces. Into these train- 
bands came many of the local rowdies and here and there dis- 
orderly secret societies affiliated with them. The members prac- 
tised rites which they believed would make them invulnerable to 
bullets and came to be known to foreigners as “Boxers” — a loose 
translation of the Chinese name for the bands, I Ho Tuan or 
I Ho Ch’uan, “Righteous Harmony Bands” or “Righteous Har- 
mony Fists.” One of the favourite mottoes of the Boxers was 
“Protect the country, destroy the foreigner.” By the autumn of 

1899 the Boxers were beginning to persecute Christians — ^as “sec- 
ondary foreign devils” — especially in Shantung, where the anti- 
foreign Yij Hsien was governor. The Powers, alarmed, brought 
pressure, and while they obtained the recall of Yii Hsien, that 
worthy was soon appointed to the governorship of Shansi, and 
unrest increased. An English missionary was murdered the last 
day of 1899, by fbe following June the attacks on Chinese 
Christians became more frequent and foreigners were in grave 
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danger. In early June (1900) an unsuccessful attempt of the 
Powers to throw additional troops into Peking aggravated the 
situation, and when, on June 17, foreigners seized the Taku forts 
to open the way to Tientsin and Peking, the storm broke. Against 
the counsel of saner heads, the empress dowager ordered all for- 
eigners to be killed. The German minister was murdered, and the 
other foreign ministers and their staffs, missionaries, and hundreds 
of Chinese Christians were besieged in the legation quarter and 
in the catholic cathedral in Peking. Scores of Roman catholic 
and protestant missionaries and thousands of Chinese Christians 
were done to death, principally in Chihli, Shansi and Manchuria. 
The Powers declared that they were not waging war on China, 
but were simply seeking to rescue their nationals and to suppress 
the Boxers, and the viceroys in the Yangtze valley and the south 
accordingly remained neutral and endeavoured to repress anti- 
foreign outbreaks within their jurisdiction. That attitude was 
also taken by high officials in most of the west and north. The 
disorders, therefore, were chiefly confined to the north-east. An 
international force captured Peldng on August 14, the Court fled 
to Hsianfu, and the foreign troops proceeded to loot the capital 
and then to relieve scattered groups of mi.ssionaries and Christians 
who had been standing siege and to disperse the Boxer remnants. 

Although the Powers had not declared war on China, they 
deemed a formal settlement necessary to exact reparation and to 
guard against a recurrence of the outbreak. After negotiations, 
which were prolonged by disagreements among the victors, in 
Sept. 1901 a protocol was finally signed. This document provided 
for the punishment, by China, of some of the officials held chiefly 
responsible, for memorial monuments for some of the murdered 
foreigners, for formal missions of apology to Berlin for the death 
of the German minister, for the suspension for five years of civil 
service examinations in towns where foreigners had been killed or 
mishandled, for the prohibition for at least two years of the im- 
portation of arms and ammunition, for an indemnity of 450,000,- 
000 taels, to be paid in 39 years and to be secured by the revenues 
of the imperial maritime customs, for the fortification and policing 
by foreigners of the legation quarter, the razing of the Taku forts, 
and the maintenance by foreign troops of communication between 
Peking and the sea, for edicts against anti-foreign agitation, for 
the amendment of the existing commercial treaties, and for trans- 
forming the foreign office (Tsungli Yamen) into the chief of the 
ministries of State, under the name of the Wai Wu Pu. 

1900-11. The Era of Change to the Overthrow of the 
Manchus. — ^The Boxer year inaugurated momentous changes. 
The empire was clearly at the mercy of the Powers, and foreigners 
acted as though they were living in a conquered country. With 
the exception of Manchuria, encroachments on Chinese sover- 
eignty were not as marked as in 1898 and 1899. The Russians 
continued their aggressions. The disorders of 1900 had spread 
to Manchuria and thither Russia quickly despatched large bodies 
of troops, ostensibly to protect her subjects and her investments. 
The Russian forces ruthlessly suppressed all opposition and occu- 
pied much of the three provinces. Late in 1900 an agreement be- 
tween China and Russia promised the latter extensive control in 
southern Manchuria and was modified only on protest from the 
other Powers. Both Great Britain and Japan were alarmed, the 
former because of her general fear of Russia in the East and 
the latter because of the threat to Korea, where Russian machina- 
tions were increasing. In defence against the common foe, the 
Anglo- Japanese alliance was formed (Jan. 30, 1902). Russia, 
subjected to pressure from these two Powers and the United 
States, promised to respect the commercial rights of all nations, 
and agreed with China (April 8, 1902) gradually to withdraw her 
troops from Manchuria. However, she found pretexts for delays 
and sought from China, in return for evacuation, compensations 
which would have strengthened her hold on the debated territory. 

Great Britain, the United States and Japan sought to check 
Russia. Japan was especially concerned and strove by direct 
negotiations with St. Petersburg to obtain recognition of her inter- 
ests in Korea and the promised evacuation of Russian troops from 
Manchuria. Russia was obdurate and Japan had recourse to 
arms (Feb. 1904). In the ensuing months the Japanese captured 


Port Arthur, drove the Russians out of southern Manchuria, and 
destroyed the Russian fleets. In 1905 President Roosevelt prof- 
fered his good offices, hostilities were suspended, and by the re- 
sulting Treaty of Portsmouth (Sept. 5, 1905) Russia recognized 
Japan’s interests in Korea, transferred to Japan her rights in the 
Liaotung Peninsula, ceded to her the southern section of the 
Manchurian railway, and the southern half of Sakhalin, and both 

Powers agreed to withdraw their 
troops from Manchuria, to use 
the railways in Manchuria, ex- 
cept those in the Liaotung Penin- 
sula, only for economic and in- 
dustrial and not for strategic pur- 
poses, and not to obstruct ‘*meas- 
ures common to all countries 
which China may take for the de- 
velopment of the commerce and 
industry of Manchuria.” 

In this struggle over her terri- 
tory China was a helpless spec- 
tator. Both belligerents promised 
to respect her neutrality, but the 
Chinese were not very successful 
in enforcing it. In a Treaty with 
Japan (Dec. 22, 1905) in which 
China confirmed the Treaty of 
Portsmouth in so far as it con- 
cerned her, secret protocols were 
inserted which Japan later used in an effort to close the door in 
Manchuria to other foreign railways than her own. 

The war merely substituted Japan for Russia in southern 
Manchuria, and the former was no more scrupulous in respecting 
China’s rights than was the latter. Many Japanese contended, in- 
deed, that having sjxjnt blood and treasure for Manchuria they had 
better rights there than the Chinese. By the annexation of Korea 
(1910) Japan moved her boundary to the south-eastern edge of 
Manchuria and strengthened her interests in Kirin and Fengtien, 
the southern two of the three provinces. Almost immediately 
after the war complaints began to be made that Japanese author- 
ities in Manchuria were discriminating against the nationals of 
other countries. Great Britain’s hands were tied by the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance — renewed in 1905 — but the United States, in 
contrast to a pronounced friendliness during the war which Presi- 
dent Roosevelt had almo.st cemented into an alliance, actively 
strove to secure the open door in Japan’s new sphere of influence. 
Americans offered to buy parts of the railways. The Department 
of State supported American capital in seeking a railway con- 
cession in Manchuria, and in 1909 Secretary of State Knox pro- 
posed to neutralize the Manchurian roads by a joint loan from the 
Powers for the purchase of existing lines and the construction of 
new ones. The Knox proposal brought Russia and Japan together 
in a convention (1910) to safeguard their respective interests in 
the three provinces. 

The suppression of the Boxer outbreak by the Powers and the 
subsequent war between Japan and Russia seriously weakened 
China. The governmental machinery, which had worked fairly 
well as long as China had not been in intimate touch with nations 
as powerful as herself, proved inadequate to meet the strain im- 
posed by the coming of the Occident. The Manchus would have 
to show unusual ability if they were to save their throne, and the 
Chinese if they were to avoid anarchy. 

After 1900 and especially after 1905 both Chinese and Manchus 
set about the reorganization of the country. Even the most con- 
servative could not fail to read the signs of the times, and the 
empress dowager, doubtless reluctantly and with many misgivings, 
attempted to direct the reform which she could no longer avert. 
In 1902 the Court returned to Peking and the empress dowager 
set herself to win the friendship of the foreigners, addressing 
herself especially to the ladies of the legations. Much more im- 
portant was the sanction which she gave to decrees which sought 
to aid and to regulate the introduction of Western civilization. 

In 1902 orders were issued to remodel public instruction by 
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the creation of new schools and by the introduction of Western 
subjects to the curriculum. In Sept. 1905 a decree was promul- 
gate abolishing that most characteristic feature of the old edu- 
cational system^ the civil service examination. Partly as a result 
of these orders and partly in consequence of the general move- 
ment for reform, schools teaching Chinese and Western subjects 
sprang up by the thousand. The old examination stalls were razed 
and on some of the sites rose buildings dedicated to the new 
learning. Many a temple was converted for educational purposes. 
By the end of 1910 there were 35,198 government schools, with 
875,760 pupils. Protestant mission institutions, once the un- 
popular representatives of a new learning, were now thronged 
and new ones were opened. Students by the thousand flocked to 
Japan, there to study in modem schools, and hundreds went to 
Europe and America. When, in 1908, the United States announced 
its purpose to return a portion of its share of the Boxer indemnity, 
the sums remitted were set aside for scholarships to enable 
Chinese to study in America. W’ith the new schools came a flood 
of literature treating of Western ideas, and publishing houses, 
notably the Commercial Press, arose to give it circulation. 

With educational reform went efforts to put the country in a 
better state of defence. The foreign drilling of the northern 
army continued; throughout the country troops were trained in 
the new waj^s, greater honours were paid to military oftkers, and 
in 1906 steps were taken toward the creation of a national force 
as contrasted with the older provincial ones. Naval construction 
was not seriously undertaken, although societies were started to 
rollect funds for that purpose (1907) and in 1909 a naval com- 
mission was sent abroad to study methods of reorganization. 

In 1910 slavery was abolished, but since that institution was 
never as prominent in China as in parts of the Occident, the step 
did not entail marked revolution. Vigorous efforts were made to 
stamp out opium, an imperial edict of Sept. 1906 inaugurating 
the campaign. The British government, under whose protection 
was much of the foreign trade in the drug, in 1907 agreed to re- 
duce the importation concurrently with the progressive abolish- 
ment of the domestic growth of the poppy, at a rate which would 
extinguish the trade in ten years. The restriction on f)oppy-grow- 
ing proved so much more rapid than was anticipated that in 1911 
Great Britain agreed to the complete exclusion of the foreign 
drug from the provinces where the culture had ceased. 

Governmental reorganization was also undertaken. In 1902 a 
commission on juridical reform was established and in 1905 re- 
IK)rled recommending the modification of the laws. As a begin- 
ning, torture, except in criminal cases, and certain cruel forms of 
I)unishment were ordered to be abolished. The reorganization of 
laws and judiciary was not sufficiently thorough-going, however, 
lo cause the Powers to dispense with extraterritoriality. The re- 
form of the currency was discussed, but nothing effective was ac- 
complished, and with the appearance of new coins the previous 
confusion became worse confounded. 

Most important of all the governmental reforms was the at- 
tempt to introduce a constitution with representative assemblies. 
In 1905 a commission was sent abroad to study constitutional 
methods, and on its return, in 1906, a promise was made to intro- 
duce a parliamentary form of government. That same year, as a 
preliminary, changes were made in the organization of the central 
administrative boards in Peking. Among these was an attempt 
at a more direct control of the imperial maritime customs service, 
which resulted in the retirement of Sir Robert Hart from the in- 
spector-generalship in which he had given such noteworthy service. 

In Aug. 1908 an edict promised the convocation of parliament 
in nine years, but the death of the emperor and of the empress 
dowager in November of that year brought postponement. The 
new emperor, a nephew of the childless Kwang Hsii, was an 
infant of two-and-a-half years, and his father, Prince Chun, was 
appointed regent. The new reign was given the title of Hsiian 
T ung. Shortly after its beginning the regency was deprived of 
the support of one of the strongest Chinese by the forcible retire- 
ment of Yuan Shih-k’ai, as a punishment, so rumour had it, for 
his alleged betrayal of the regent’s brother, the late emperor, 
in 1898. 
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Constitutional reform was only delayed by the change in rulers, 
and that briefly. In 1909 provincial assemblies met, chosen by a 
limited electorate, and in Oct. 1910 the national assembly con- 
vened, one-half of it elected and half appointed by the Throne. 
The national assembly demanded the right to legislate, but for the 
time could merely gain the promise of the convocation of a par- 
liament with legislative powers in 1913 rather than in 1917. 

Along with changes in education and government went other 
sweeping alterations in the nation’s life. Several of the railways 
authorized before 1900 were constructed, bringing great modi- 
fications in transportation. Foreign shipping increased on the 
coastal waters and the Yangtze, telegraph lines were extended, 
and the business of the post office multiplied. Foreign commerce 
more than doubled in the decade after 1901, and foreign mer- 
chandise penetrated to the remotest hamlets. The numbers of 
missionaries rapidly increased, - and both the catholic and prot- 
estant communities showed a phenomenal growth. 

The Passing of the Manchus. — In 1912 the rising tide of 
change swept aside the Manchus. Ever since the conquest in 
the 17th century most of the Manchus had lived in comparative 
idleness, supposedly a standing army of occupation, but in reality 
inefficient pensionaries. All through the 19th century the dynasty 
had been declining and in the death of the empress dowager it 
lost its last able leader. In 1911 the emperor was an infant and 
the regency utterly incomiMJtent to guide the nation through the 
stormy waters ahead. The unsuccessful contests with foreign 
Powers had shaken not only the dynasty but the entire machinery 
of government. The ferment of new ideas was already weakening 
the ancient wineskins, and only strong and wise leadership could 
prevent loss to both. “Reform” was in the air and secret revo- 
lutionary societies in and out of China were agitating for still 
more radical action. Under the circumstances almost any incident 
might have toppled the Manchus off the throne. 

The chain of events immediately leading to the revolution 
began with the signing (April 5, 1911), with a four-t)ower group 
of foreign bankers, of the Hukwang railway loan agreement for 
the construction of roads in Central China. The Peking govern- 
ment decided to take over from a local company a line in 
Szechwan, on which construction had been barely begun, and to 
apply part of the loan to its completion. The sum offered did 
not meet the demands of the stockholders and in Sept. 1911 the 
dissatisfaction, mishandled, boiled over into open revolt. On 
Oct. 10, in consequence of the uncovering of a plot in Hankow 
which had little or no connection with the Szechwan episode, a 
mutiny broke out among the troops in Wuchang, which is regarded 
as the formal beginning of the revolution. The mutineers soon 
captured the Wuchang mint and the arsenal at Wuchang, and 
city after city declared against the Manchus. The regent, panic: 
stricken, granted the assembly’s demand for the immecliate adop- 
tion of a constitution, and urged Yuan Shih-k’ai to come out of 
retirement and save the dynasty. Yiian, after much hesitation, 
accepted on his own terms, and at the end of October took the 
field at the head of the northern armies. In November he was 
made premier. 

Had Yiian acted vigorously he might have suppressed the up- 
rising and so have delayed the inevitable. He dallied, however, 
and by the end of the year 14 provinces had declared against 
the Manchus, in several cities Manchu garrisons had been ma.s- 
sacred, the regent had been forced out of office, a provisional 
republican government had been set up at Nanking, and the arch- 
revolutionist, Sun Yat-sen, had returned from abroad and had 
been elected president. 

In December, Yiian agreed to an armistice and entered upon 
negotiations with the republicans. On Feb. 12, 1912, the boy 
emperor was made to abdicate the throne in a proclamation which 
transferred the government to the people’s representatives, de- 
clared that the constitution should henceforth be republican, and 
gave Yiian Shih-k’ai full powers to organize a provisional govern- 
ment. The Nanking authorities agreed that the emperor was to re- 
tain his title for life and to receive a large pension. To unify the 
country, Sun Yat-sen resigned the presidency and Yiian was 
chosen in his place. Li Yiian-hung, who had come into prominence 
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in Wuchang in the initial stages of the rebellion, was elected vice- 
president. A provisional constitution was promulgated in March 
1912 by the Nanking parliament, and in April the government 
was transferred to Peking. 

The republic, established with such startling rapidity and com- 
parative ease, was destined to witness the progressive collapse 
of national unity and orderly government. The causes for this 
chaos were, in the main, three. In the first place, traditional 
processes were being repeated. The demise of every dynasty had 
been followed by civil strife, in which rival military chieftains 
struggled for the throne. The disorder usually lasted for decades, 
and once, after the downfall of the Han dynasty, was prolonged 
for nearly four centuries. The peaceful transfer of power to Yuan 
Shih-k’ai under the guise of a republic for a time mitigated the 
struggle and even seemed to have averted it. Yiian, however, as 
we shall soon see, did not prove stfong enough to hold the country 
together. So far (1928) no one else has come as near to success 
as did he, and the country has broken up into ever smaller frag- 
ments, most of them ruled by military chieftains. Figures came 
and went from the political stage with bewildering rapidity, and 
after Yuan’s death (1916) the political map has never been the 
same two years in succession. 

In the second place, the chaos was accentuated by new ideas 
from the West. For 2,000 years a change in dynasty had been 
followed by no very great alteration in the form of government. 
Each ruling house took over, with some modification, the laws 
and institutions of its predecessors. This, however, was no longer 
possible. The governmental machinery which had on the whole 
worked better over a longer period than any other ever devised 
by man for so numerous a people, was being abandoned. It was 
ill adapted to the new conditions, and t heoretical radicals, imbued 
with Occidental ideas, and militarists tended to ignore it or to 
modify it more greatly than at any time since the Han. Such 
thorough-going political experimentation meant chaos, and new 
institutions were not quickly evolved for so enormous a section of 
mankind. 

In the third place, the disorder was increased by the inter- 
ference of foreigners. Japan was vitally concerned in the fate 
of her huge neighbour. Her population was steadily increasing, no 
adequate relief could be had through emigration, and her only 
recourse was to add to her income by engaging in industry and 
commerce. If she were to do this, she must have access to raw 
materials, including coal and iron, and to markets. For these 
she most naturally looked to the adjoining continent, and espe- 
cially to China. Her life depended, therefore, upon keeping open 
the door into China, and it is not surprising that she sought to 
control portions of the republic and at times meddled in Chinese 
politics. To Japan were added the Western Powers, especially 
Russia. Beginning about 1922, but especially after 1925, Ru.ssian 
communists sought to extend their influence into China and to 
foment the kind of revolution which they bad achieved at home. 

It must be noted, however, that foreign activities helped to 
bring union as well as disunion. Resentment against the foreigner 
was the one issue on which the vocal elements of the nation could 
unite; railways and telegraph lines — both of foreign origin — 
helped to bind the country together, and the foreign-conlrolled 
imperial maritime customs service and the foreign-organized postal 
system were the only governmental agencies which continued to 
function over all the country. 

The Republic Under Yfian Shih-k’ai — For four years 
Yiian Shih-k ai was able to delay the further disintegration of 
China. He faced no easy task. The radicals, who in August 1912 
took the party name of Kuomintang, regarded him with suspicion, 
and, obtaining a majority in the parliament which assembled in 
1913 under the provisional constitution of 1912, demanded a type 
of government in which the legislature should be supreme and 
the president a figurehead. Rival military leaders were beginning 
to appear, and grave financial difficulties faced a government 
whose fiscal machinery, already decrepit, had been disturbed by 
the revolution. The confidence of the Powers, moreover, was not | 
yet given the new regime. 

In the face of all these difficulties Yuan for a time achieved I 


marked success and gradually restored in the provinces the author- 
ity of the central government. In April 1913, after prolonged 
negotiations, be concluded a “reorganization” loan with a financial 
group representing Great Britain, France, Russia, Germany and 
Japan, The loan, a large one, was secured by a lien on Chinese 
revenues, chiefly on the income from the salt monopoly — now 
put under foreign supervision. His financial position and the 
moral support of the Powers thus assured, Yuan proceeded to 
defy the members of the Kuomintang. The latter had sought to 
block the loan and saw in its conclusion grave danger to them- 
selves. They continued obstructionist policies, and, as Yiian still 
prevailed, in the summer of 1913 some of them, including Sun 
Yat-sen and Huang Hsing, declared a “punitive” expedition 
against him and for a while held Nanking. Yiian promptly put 
down the rebellion, and, after obtaining the ratification of the 
articles of the “permanent” constitution which had to do with 
choosing the president, and being elected under them (Oct. 1913), 
he outlawed the Kuomintang (Nov. 1913) and unseated its 
members of parliament. A few weeks later he disbanded what 
remained of parliament, replacing it with an administrative council 
selected by himself. In March 1914 the provincial assemblies were 
dissolved. A new constitution, framed by a body controlled by 
Yiian, was promulgated in May 1914. The president’s power 
was greatly strengthened, his term was lengthened to ten years, 
and he might be rechosen by the Council of State or control the 
election of his successor. In 1914 Yiian performed the imperial 
ceremonies in the Temple of Heaven at the winter solstice. He 
seemed to be winning against the opposition and in 1915 prepared 
to take the further step of having himself formally chosen and 
proclaimed emperor. In the summer of 1915 the Chou-an Hui, 
made up chiefly of Yiian’s adherents, organized an energetic 
propaganda for the restoration of the monarchy, and, in spite 
of some plain-spoken objections, notably by the distinguished 
scholar, Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, and the disapproval of the vice-presi- 
dent, Li Yuan-hung, and even of some of his former supporters, 
Yuan, after going through the form of a “referendum,” and, as 
precedent demanded, declining the initial requests of the Council 
of State announced the restoration of the monarchy. Opposition 
continued to develop, however, for radicals were not slow to 
denounce this usurpation by their arch-enemy, and military chiefs 
had no desire to see Yuan seize the coveted prize. Moreover, 
Japan, backed by Great Britain, Russia and France, cautioned 
delay. Yiian accordingly postponed the coronation. By the end 
of 1915 rebellion, led by Tsai Ao, had broken out in distant 
Yunnan, and by the end of March 1916 so many of the provinces 
had declared their “independence” that Yiian 's remaining friends 
advised him to resign the presidency. This Yiian declined to do, 
but he did consent to the restoration of parliamentary government. 
Yiian’s concessions merely strengthened the opposition and the 
Kuomintang leaders established a provisional government at 
Canton and elected Li Yiian-hung president. At this juncture 
(June 6, 1916) Yiian fortunately ffied, prostrated by chagrin and 
rage. 

With Yiian removed, the country appeared quickly to unite. 
Li Yiian-hung, unopposed, succeeded to the presidency; Tuan 
Chi-jui, appointed by Yiian in the last few weeks of his life, 
continued as premier and brought to the support of the new 
government some of the northern military chiefs, and the 
parliament of 1913, reassembling, brought back to Peking many 
of the Kuomintang, The government seemed to be further 
strengthened by the election to the vice-presidency of F6ng Kuo- 
chang, dominant in the lower part of the Yangtze valley. The 
very strength of the new goverment was, however, its weakness, 
for it was made up of elements which were fundamentally discord- 
ant and which any crisis might set at loggerheads. This crisis was 
to grow out of international reactions in which China was inex- 
tricably involved. 

Foreign Relations, 1911 -. 17 ^The revolution did not imme- 
diately bring mark^ change in China’s foreign relations. Tibet 
and Outer Mongolia, at best never too firmly attached to the 
empire, took the opportunity afforded by the shift in governments 
to effect their virtual independence, and Great Britain in the 
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former case and Russia in the latter were not slow to attempt to 
extend their influence over territories which abutted so directly 
upon their own. China recognized the autonomy of Outer Mon- 
golia in return for the acknowledgment of her suzerainty but she 
was less pliant in yielding to British ambitions in Tibet. On the 
whole, the Powers made little objection to the establishment of the 
republic, although recognition was more prompt on the part of 
some than of others. 

The outbreak of the World War, however, brought serious diffi- 
culties. With Europe absorbed in internecine strife, Japan saw 
a golden opportunity to extend her power in China. The Anglo- 
Japanese alliance afforded her a welcome excuse for seeking to 
eliminate Germany from the Far East. Accordingly, in Aug. 
1Q14 she despatched an expedition to Shantung, and, with the 
co-operation of a small British force, captured Tsingtao and the 
other German possessions in the province. Through her premier, 
Japan averred that she had “no ulterior motive, no desire to 
secure more territory, no thought of depriving China or other 
peoples of anything which they now possess,” but she disregarded 
Chinese neutrality and protests, and later went beyond any privi- 
leges ever granted to Germany in demarcating a railway zone and 
establishing a civil administration along it. 

The occupation of the German properties in Shantung was 
only a beginning. In Jan. 1915 Japan presented to Peking a 
formidable array of 21 demands in live groups. 

j. In Shantung, China was to agree to any transfer of German 
possessions to Japan that the latter might obtain. China was not 
10 alienate to a third power any territory in the province; she was 
to declare additional cities to be open ports and was to grant 
certain railway privileges. 

2. In south Manchuria and eastern Inner Mongolia, the lease 
of Port Arthur, Dairen (Dalny), and the railways were to be ex- 
tended to 99 years. Anywhere in these regions, Japanese might 
Ita.se land and travel or reside. There were, too, demands for 
mining and railway privileges, and for the Japanese control of 
loans and the employment of Japanese official advisers. 

3. The Han-yeh-p’ing Company, the largest Chine.se iron-min- 
ing and smelting concern, was to be made a Chino-Japanese enter- 
prise and China was not to sell her interest in it without Japan’s 
consent. 

4. China was to promise not to cede or lease to any third power 
any harbour, bay or island along her coast. 

5. China was to employ Japanese as advisers to the central gov- 
ernment; the police departments in certain districts were to be 
jointly administered by Japanese and Chinese; China was cither 
to buy 50% or more of her munitions from Japan or to establish 
a Sino-Japanese arsenal, which was to use Japanese materials 
under the direction of Japanese; Japanese were to be granted the 
privilege of buying land in the interior for schools, hospitals and 
churches; certain railway concessions in the Yangtze valley were 
to be promised, and Japan was to be allowed to scrutinize all 
proposed loans of foreign capital for mines and works in Fukien. 

Japan attempted to keep the demands secret, but they became 
known and a wave of indignation swept over China and criticism 
was publicly and vigorously expressed in Great Britain and the 
United States. Encouraged by this support, Yiian Shih-k’ai offered 
stout resistance. The Japanese were constrained to make im- 
portant concessions, but they had the upper hand and knew it, 
and after weeks of negotiations presented an ultimatum, to which 
China, helpless, had no recourse but submission. By a scries of 
treaties and exchange of notes China agreed to the first three 
jrroups, with important modifications in her favour; group four 
was not mentioned, and group five was reserved for further 
negotiations except for a promise from China that no nation 
should be permitted to construct a dockyard, a coaling station 
or a naval base on the coast of Fukien. 

In Aug. 1916 trouble broke out between Chinese and Japanese 
troops on the Manchurian-Mongolian border which led to fresh 
demands upon China— demands from which, however, Tokyo 
subsequently largely retreated. Then, in Feb. and March of 191 7 > 
Japan made secret arrangements with Great Britain, France and 
Italy, whereby these Powers assured her their support to her dc- 
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mands at the peace conference for the former German holdings 
in Shantung. 

China’s Entrance into the War and Further Internal 
Difficulties^— As the World War progressed, pressure was 
brought upon China to induce her to enter the struggle on the 
side of the Allies. In Feb. 1917 the United States invited the 
Chinese government to follow its example in protesting against 
Grermany’s submarine campaign and severing diplomatic relations, 
and the Franco- Japanese secret Notes of March 1, 1917 promised 
Tokyo’s support to the effort to induce Peking to take the step. 
On Feb. 9 the Chinese foreign office sent warning to Germany, and 
on March 14 broke off diplomatic intercour.se. 

The question of whether China should go further and declare 
war on Germany now aroused a discussion which severed the 
bonds, never strong, between the discordant elements which had 
made up the national government since the death of Yuan 
Shih-k’ai. The country was once more plunged into civil strife — 
strife from which, stimulated by other factors, China is now 
(1928) only beginning to emerge. The premier, Tuan Chi-jui, 
wished China to enter the war and convened a conference of mili- 
tary governors w’hich on April 26 voted for that action. A few 
days later the cabinet unanimously voted to support it. Members 
of parliament, however, alarmed at the attempt to coerce it into 
assent and by rumours of secret agreements between 1 uan’s group 
and Japan, held back. On May 19 parliament declined further 
to consider the question until the cabinet had lieen reconstituted. 
Tuan countered by demanding of the pre.sidenl the immediate 
dissolution of parliament. On May 23 the president dismi.ssed 
the premier, and the latter, taking refuge with northern military 
leaders in Tientsin, declared his defiance. Among Tuan’s sup- 
porters were the military governors of several of the provinces 
north of the Yangtze, and these now proceeded to set up a pro- 
visional government with an aged ex-viccroy, Hsii Shih-chang, 
as titular head. Since the recalcitrants had military control of the 
north, Li Yuan-hung found himself in sore straits. He called to 
his assistance the swash-buckling Chang Hsun, who with his army 
had been sitting astride the Tientsin-Pukow railway, and, at his 
insistence, dismissed parliament (June 12). Chang Hsun was, 
however, not content to play Li’s game, and on July i electrified 
Peking by declaring the restoration of the boy emperor. Li, 
defenceless, sought refuge in the Japanese legation. The northern 
military chiefs were, however, no more favourably dispo.sed to 
Chang Hsun in power under the thin disguise of a Manchu resto- 
ration than they had been to parliament. Tuan, therefore, led an 
army to the capital, ostensibly to defend the republic, Chang Hsun 
capitulated (July 12), and the young emperor was consigned once 
more to the tranquil dignity of his court without a kingdom. 
Tuan Chi-jui now resumed the premiership with enhanced pres- 
tige and power. Li Yiian-hung had so greatly lost face that he 
could not well reassume the presidency, and retired to private 
life. He was succeeded by the vice-pre.sident,, Feng Kuo-chang. 
Tuan and his supporters now licing in control in the north, they 
carried through their purpose which had precipitated the crisis, 
and on Aug. 14, 1917 formally declared war on Germany. 

The Kuomintang members of the di.smissed parliament de- 
nounced the Peking government as illegal, and, under the leader- 
ship of Sun Yat-sen, in Sept. 1917 organized a provisional govern- 
ment which they declared to be the only constitutional one in 
China. The Powers did not grant it recognition, however, and 
it maintained a precarious and chequered existence, usually with 
headquarters at Canton. 

In the north Tuan Chi-jui and his supporters, the so-called 
Anfu group, were for some years in the a.scendant. To give the 
appearance of constitutionality, an assembly was convened which 
revised the law for elections to parliament. This having been duly 
promulgated, a new parliament was chosen in time to deal with 
the quinquennial election of the president. Feng Kuo-chang was 
passed over because he could not work with Tuan Chi-jui, and the 
elderly Hsii Shih-chang was selected (Sept. 4, 1918). 

China’s Part in the War^In the meantime the World War 
was drawing to a close. China’s internal discord and financial 
straits were such that she could take no active part in the struggle. 
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She permitted, it is true, the recruiting of about 175,000 of her 
citizens for labour battalions for service behind the lines in France, 
Mesopotamia and Africa, but the initiative was taken and the 
transportation and organization were conducted by the Allies. 
She seized, too, the German and Austrian vessels interned in her 
ports, and chartered some of them in the service of the Allies. 

China gained slightly by her entry into the war. She cancelled 
the unpaid portions of the Boxer indemnities due to Germany and 
Russia and was permitted to suspend for the time payments on 
the sums due to the Allies. She was assured, moreover, a seat 
at the Peace Conference. 

In contrast with these gains, however, was an increased control 
by Japan. In Nov. 1917 the United States, in an effort to adjust 
her difficulties with Japan, entered upon the Lansing-Ishii agree- 
ment (terminated Mar. 30, 1923), by which she recognized that 
because of “territorial propinquity . . . Japan had special in- 
terests in China,” and so seemed to have delivered the latter over 
to the island empire. A “war participation board” with a Japanese 
adviser and an “arms contract” (Jan. 1918) betokened the growth 
of Japanese influence at Peking, and in May 1918 Japan and 
China entered into an agreement for defence against possible 
invasion from the north. The Anfu clique around Tuan Chi-jui 
concluded agreements with Japan for the construction of railways 
in Shantung, Manchuria and Mongolia (Sept. 1918) and borrowed 
extensively from the Japanese on the security — some of it ex- 
tremely dubious — of railways, mines, forests, telegraphs, taxes 
and bonds. 

The Peace Conference. — To the Peace Conference which 
terminated the war the Chinese sent an able delegation represent- 
ing, by a strange but characteristic anomaly, both the Peking and 
the Canton governments. The delegation asked not only for the 
restoration to China of the former German properties in Shantung, 
but for the cancellation of spheres of influence, the withdrawal 
of foreign trooj)s, post offices and wireless and telegraphic com- 
munications, the abolition of consular jurisdiction, tariff auton- 
omy, the relinquishment of leased territories, and the restoration 
of foreign concessions and settlements. China was, however, 
doomed to disappointment. The American delegation favoured 
the restoration of the Shantung properties, but against it were the 
agreements of 1917 between Japan and the European Allies. By 
the Treaty of Versailles, therefore, Japan was confirmed in the 
possession of her holdings in Shantung. The remaining questions 
were held not to come within the purview of the conference. So 
great was the indignation of the younger educated Chinese at 
this settlement that the pro- Japanese Peking government could 
not but instruct the Paris delegation to refuse to sign the treaty 
with Germany, and two members of the cabinet who had been 
most prominent in the loan negotiations with Japan were forced 
to resign. In 1919, too, a very effective nation-wide boycott 
against Japanese goods was instituted. 

China was not, however, to emerge from the war without some 
gains. She obtained membership in the League of Nations by 
signing the treaty with Austria, for that document did not contain 
the objectionable Shantung clauses, and in her separate treaty with 
Berlin the German share of the Boxer indemnity and German 
extraterritorial privileges were cancelled. A significant breach had 
been made in the wall of foreign “rights” in China. 

The Washington Conference. — ^After the war America con- 
tinued her active participation in Chinese affairs by bringing 
about (1920) a financial consortium whose purpose it was to 
assume international control of all further foreign loans to China, 
and so to prevent the granting of special privileges to individual 
nations. 

In 1921 and 1922, moreover, the United States called the 
Washington Conference (q.v.) and China again had the oppor- 
tunity to lay her case before the world and to ask for the elim- 
ination of the special privileges that foreigners enjoyed within 
her borders. Not all the agreements and treaties which arose out 
of the conference affected China, but the Chinese que.stion loomed 
larger than any other except possibly that of disarmament. The 
most important actions, in so far as they concerned China, were 
as follows: — 


1. The treaty limiting naval armaments and fortifications had 
.the effect of confirming Japan in the domination of the north- 
eastern coast of Asia. No sea power. could now hope to pene- 
trate by force through her curtain of islands to the coast of 
China. 

2. Nine Powers agreed by treaty to respect the sovereignty, 
independence and territorial and administrative integrity of 
China, to give China opportunity to develop a stable government, 
to maintain the principle of equal opportunity in China for the 
commerce and industry of all nations, and to refrain from taking 
advantage of conditions in China to seek special privileges that 
would abridge the rights of subjects or citizens of friendly states. 

3. The customs schedule of duties was within four months to 
be raised to an effective 5%, and provision was made for the 
convening of a special tariff conference and for the periodical 
readjustment of the customs tariff. 

4. A board of reference was to be established in China to 
which questions connected with the enforcement of the “open 
door” and equal railway rates could be referred. 

5. A resolution expressed the sympathy of the Powers with 
China’s desire to see removed “immediately or as soon as cir- 
cumstances will permit existing limitations upon China’s political, 
jurisdictional and administrative freedom,” and provided for 
the early establishment of a commission to inquire into the prac- 
tice of extraterritoriality in China and the progress in judicial 
reforms. 

6. On Jan. i, 1923, foreign postal agencies in China were to 
be abolished. 

7. The Powers declared their intention to withdraw their armed 
forces from China as soon as China “shall assure the protection 
of the lives and property of foreigners,” and resolved that as soon 
as China should request it they would appoint representatives to 
see whether these conditions had been fulfilled. 

8. There were resolutions concerning radios in China. 

9. There were resolutions concerning the unification of the 
railways of China, the employment of foreign technical experts 
for these railways and the Chinese Eastern railway. 

10. The conference expressed the hope that immediate steps 
would be taken by China to reduce her military forces and expend- 
itures. 

11. There was provision for machinery by which the Power.s 
were to be notified of all treaties, conventions and agreements 
with or concerning China. 

The Washington Conference also afforded Japan and China 
an opportunity to come to an understanding over the thorny 
Shantung question. Following the signing of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, Japan had made attempts to adjust the dispute, but always 
on conditions which had been repulsed by the Chinese. Now, 
however, Japan adopted a much more conciliatory attitude, and 
an agreement was reached whereby the former German holdings 
in Shantung were to be returned to China. However, the Jap- 
anese retained a share in some mines in the province and large 
commercial interests and land-holdings in Tsingtao. China bor- 
rowed from Japan on the security of the railways the sum needed 
for the redemption of the roads, and during the continuation of 
the loan the roads were to have a Japanese traffic manager. 

Several of the promises made to China at Washington were 
carried out. The foreign post offices were discontinued at the 
designated time. A special conference on the tariff convened in 
Peking in Oct. 1926 and, going beyond the assurances previously 
given, permitted the consideration of the entire question of tariff 
autonomy. Because of the disintegration of the Chinese govern- 
ment, the gathering broke up before a treaty was framed, but 
the foreign delegates agreed to the removal of tariff restrictions 
and consented to the putting into effect the Chinese national tar- 
iff law on Jan. i, 1929. The Chinese for their part promised to 
enforce the national tariff law and to abolish likin, long obnoxious 
to foreigners, on the same date. 

The promised commission on extraterritoriality reported in 
1926, describing the status of consular jurisdiction as then prac- 
tised and of Chinese laws and administration of justice, outlining 
the changes desired before extraterritoriality would be removed. 
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and suggesting immediate mild modifications of extraterritoriality 
and the correction of abuses. 

Japan, moreover, continued conciliatory. While she declined 
to accede to the Chinese demand, made in 1923, for the abroga- 
tion of the agreements of 1915, she entered upon no new marked 
aggression. In 1927 and 1928, to be sure, when anti-foreign agita- 
tion and civil war endangered her nationals she at times acted 
vigorously, and she seemed to be entering upon a new advance in 
Manchuria, but she was much more careful to respect Chinese 
sensibilities than she had been during the World War. 

The Powers also seemed about to remit the unpaid portions of 
the Boxer indemnity. The United States acted finally in May 
1924, and Great Britain, France, Japan and Russia took pre- 
liminary steps looking toward the same end. All plans for re- 
mission, however, called for the allocation of the funds to educa- 
tional or other cultural projects and there was danger that they 
would be used to build up educational “spheres of influence.” 

Domestic Politics After the World War. — ^While China was 
making progress toward regaining the special privileges which 
had been wrested by the Powers, internally her government was 
rapidly disintegrating. 

At the close of the World War, it will be recalled, Hsii Shih- 
chang was in the presidential chair and Tuan Chi-jui was in con- 
trol. A separate government was maintained at Canton, largely 
l)y members of the Kuomintang, under the leadership of Sun Yat- 
scn. For a time Sun was ousted from Canton by a Kwangsi fac- 
tion, but he was restored by Ch’en Ch’iung-ming, and in April 
1921 he was elected “president of the Chinese republic” by such 
members of the parliament of 1913 as could be got together. He 
professed to be the head of the only legal government in China 
and prepared to invade the north. In 1922, however, he fell out 
with Ch’en Ch’iung-ming, for a time was in exile, and although 
in 1923 he was able to return, he secured only a precarious foot- 
hold in Canton and a part of Kwangtung. Most of southern 
China was a medley of petty factions and quarrelling war lords. 

Conditions were little better in the nortL In 1920 the out- 
standing leaders were Wu P’ei-fu, his titular superior, Ts'ao Run, 
and Chang Tso-lin, the master of wealthy Manchuria. In the 
summer of 1920 these three united to drive Tuan and the Anfu 
leaders out of power. Wu P’ei-fu and Chang Tso-lin could not long 
co-operate, and in 1922 Wu defeated the latter and drove him 
back into Manchuria. 

Wu now took steps which he hoped would unify the country. 
Hsu Shih-chang resigned the presidency, Li Yiian-hung was re- 
instated in that ^office, and the parliament of 1913 was recalled 
to Peking. Thus the last officers on which the entire country had 
seemed to unite were put back into power. 

Hopes for a unified China, however, proved illusory. Funds 
were insufficient, cabinets unstable, parliament venal, and in June 
1923 Li Yiian-hung again fled from the capital. In Oct. 1923 
parliament, probably as the result of heavy bribes, elected Ts’ao 
Run to the presidency and a “permanent” constitution was 
promulgated. 

In 1924 Wu and Chang renewed their war, Wu was defeated, 
and Ts’ao Run was ousted. This bouleversement was due to the 
defection of one of Wu’s subordinates, Feng Yu-hsiang. Feng, 
for several years a rising military figure, was a protestant Chris- 
tian, and due to his zeal a large proportion of his forces professed 
the same faith. His army was noted for its iron discipline and for 
the absence of the vices usually attendant upon camp life. Upon 
Wu’s defeat, Chang and Feng conferred at Tientsin with Tuan 
Chi-jui, and late in Nov. 1924 Tuan assumed the office of chief 
executive (not president) and announced a provisional govern- 
ment. A “reorganization conference” was called but accom- 
plished nothing. Sun Yat-sen came north to have a part in the 
new regime, and on March 12, 1925, died in Peking. 

Feng and Chang could not co-operate any more successfully 
than Imd Chang and Wu^ and in 1925 Fteg, since 1923 master of 
Peking, aid^ by the treachery of one of Chang’s generals, com- 
pelled Chang to retire once more to Manchuria. Chang Tso-lm 
eliminated ^ traitor, however, and early in 1926 he and his 
quondam enemy, Wu P’ei-fu, united by their common hatred of 
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Ftog Yii-hsiang, joined to drive the latter out of Peking and into 
Mongolia. 

In the late spring of 1926 a new and startling factor appeared 
on the scene in the form of a revived Kuomintang. Sun, in dying, 
did more for the Kuomintang than he had been able to do when 
alive. He was a visionary, not an administrator or organizer, and 
as long as he was its head his party could not hope long to achieve 
national success. Immediately alter his death, however, his party 
made him a national hero, and in his last will and testament to 
the Chinese people and in a book which he had written, the San 
Min Chu /, it found a programme. This programme was three- 
fold; democratic government, a higher standard of living for the 
masses, and the recovery of the rights granted to foreigners. 
Pending the unification of the country the full realization of de- 
mocracy was to be postponed and dictatorship by a single party, 
the Kuomintang, was to be substituted. Stress was, accordingly, 
laid on the last two objectives. Better living conditions for the 
proletariat were to be achieved in part by the organization of 
labour and peasant unions. The movement against the “unequal” 
treaties, growing ever since the Peace Conference, had been ac- 
centuated by events in 1925. On May 30 of that year the Brit- 
ish-commanded police of the international settlement in Shanghai 
fired into a crowd of students who had gathered before the police 
station to demand the relea.se of their comrades arrested for agita- 
tion in connection with a strike in Japanese-owned cotton mills. 
Anti-foreign and especially anti-British agitation spread like wild- 
fire over China. Aggravated by a skirmish between Shamecn, the 
foreign settlement in Canton, and the Chinese, an anti-British 
boycott was instituted which was particularly effective in the 
south. 

Russian communi{>ts, chief of whom was Borodin, led in fram- 
ing and executing the Kuomintang’s programme. They had orig- 
inally been called in as advisers by Sun Yat-sen and the small 
Chinese communist party had been incorporated into the Kuo- 
mintang. Russians, moreover, drilled the officers of the Kuomin- 
tang or nationalist army. The leaders of the Kuomintang, among 
them Mrs. Sun Yat-sen, Sun Foo, a son of the late leader, T. V. 
Soong, Mrs. Sun’s brother, and Eugene Ch’en, born at Trinidad 
and educated in Great Britain, were not all in sympathy with the 
communists but hoped to utilize them to achieve the nationalists’ 
aims. 

In the summer of 1926 the nationalist armies, led by Chiang 
K’ai-shek, began a triumphant march northward and by the com- 
ing of winter they had driven Wu P’ei-fu into Honan and prac- 
tically eliminated him, were in possession of the Wu-han cities — 
Hankow, Wuchang and Hanyang — and the Kuomintang had 
moved its capital there. The victories had been achieved as much 
by skilful propaganda as by force of arms. Wherever the na- 
tionalist forces came, trained agitators directed popular senti- 
ment against the treaties and foreign merchants, and against 
Christian schools, churches and hospitals as “imperialistic.” 
Enmity was chiefly directed against the British, but Americans 
also suffered, and protestants were more in disfavour than were 
catholics. Kuomintang agitators also organized labourers and 
peasants to make exorbitant demands of employers and landlords, 
and in some places, notably in Hunan and Hupeh, a reign of 
terror followed in which many of the propertied class were dis- 
possessed and even executed. 

Educated Chinese, weary of the long civil strife and smarting 
over China’s feeble position among the nations, hailed the ad- 
vance of the Kuomintang as the harbinger of better days. That 
advance continued with amazing rapidity and by March 2927 the 
Chinese had taken over the British concessions in Hankow and 
Kiukiang, British and American merchants and missionaries were 
being evacuated from much of the nationalist territory, Sun 
Chuan-fang, recently strongly entrenched in Chekiang and 
Riangsu, was in full flight, his armies a disorganized rabble, and 
only strong forces of foreign marines kept the nationalist armies 
out of the foreign settlements in Shanghai. The northern mili- 
tary chiefs, alarmed, had put themselves under the direction of 
Ch^ Tso-lin to stem, if possible, the oncoming flood. 

The Kuomintang, however, broke down on the eve of its tri- 
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umph. On March 24, 1927, nationalist troops, entering Nanking 
on the heels of fleeing remnants of the northern forces, savagely 
looted foreign dwellings, robbed foreigners, killing three or four 
of them, and further loss of foreign life was prevented only by 
the fire of the foreign gunboats on the Yangtze. One of the 
effects of the outrage was to widen the breach between the com- 
munists and moderate elements of the Kuomintang. Within a 
few weeks Chiang K’ai-shek had set up a government at Nanking 
which denounced the radicalism of the Wu-ban leaders. 

The nationalist advance was halted by these internal dissensions 
and the party continued to divide. By autumn 1927 the anti- 
communist reaction was in full swing, Borodin and other Russian 
advisers were ousted from Wu-han, and in many places Chinese 
communists were being hunted down and executed. In Dec. 1927 
a conference of the leaders of the Kuomintang was held at 
Shanghai to try to heal the breach, but it came out strongly 
against the communists and ordered the closing of Russian con- 
sulates in nationalist territories. An attempt at a communist 
coup d'itat in Canton was ruthlessly suppressed, and Russian as 
well as Chinese suspects were executed. South of the Yangtze 
the country was in sorer straits than at any time since the T'ai 
P’ing rebellion. No effective central government existed, bandits 
and lawless soldiers terrorized the populace, prices were soaring, 
and liberals were disillusioned and disheartened. 

In the north-east, Chang Tso-lin continued dominant. The 
autumn of 1927 witnessed the failure of a joint attack on him by 
Feng Yii-hsiang — now back in Honan and professing nationalist 
sympathies although independent of the Kuomintang — and by 
Yen Hsi-shan, the governor of Shansi. An attempt of the north- 
erners to retake Nanking was, however, unsuccessful. 

The opening of 1928, then, found China in greater disorder 
than at any time since the 17th and possibly since the 13th 
century. 

In 1928, however, a better day seemed to dawn. The na- 
tionalists reorganized under moderate and conservative leaders, and 
with headquarters at Nanking, began a new northward advance. 
Chiang K’ai-shek led, in co-operation with Ffeng Yii-hsiang and 
Yen Hsi-shan. A serious clash with Japanese troops occurred in 
May in Tsinanfu and a partial re-occupation of Shantung by 
Japan followed. In spite of this, however, the nationalists pushed 
on and in June entered Peking. Chang Tso-lin was killed by a 
bomb as he was retiring into Manchuria, and his son, Chang 
Hsiieh-liang, succeeded to the command of bis forces. Because 
of Japanese opposition, Manchuria did not formally join the 
nationalists, but Chang Hsiieh-liang was given a place on the 
chief council of the Nanking government. The major armed op- 
position to their rule having been eliminated, the nationalists 
sought to consolidate their gains and by the close of 1928 were 
making encouraging progress. They moved the capital from 
Peking (now renamed Peiping — “Northern Peace’O to Nanking, 
and in October set up an administration re-organized to conform 
to Sun Yat-sen’s programme, with Chiang K’ai-shek as the rank- 
ing official. While much of the country still paid little real heed 
to Nanking, and factional and personal jealousies had by no means 
disappeared, finances were improving and the foreign minister, 
C. T. Wang, was vigorously pushing for a revision of the 
“unequal” treaties. 

The Progress of the Cultural Revolution. — Preoccupation 
with political developments under the republic must not be 
allowed to obscure the changes, some of them much more sig- 
nificant, in other phases of China’s life. These are covered more 
fully elsewhere in these pages, but the picture would not be 
well-rounded if they were not also mentioned here. The impact 
of the Occident was affecting every phase of the nation’s culture 
and the process was hastened by the collapse of the ancient politi- 
cal structure. Social customs were passing, including many of the 
older forms of politeness. The patriarchal family was beginning 
to disintegrate, and youths were insisting upon making their 
matrimonial arrangements independently of parental control. 
Women were demanding greater privileges, often in bizarre ways. 
By a revolution comparable only to that which occurred in 
Europe when the vernaculars were substituted for Latin, a digni- 


fied form of mandarin was taking the place of the older literary 
style. New religious and philosophical ideas were abroad and 
old ones were revived. Nothing, whether Chinese or foreign, was 
too well established to be questioned. Factories were beginning 
to supplant the older handicrafts and labour unions the ancient 
guilds. 

These changes were, naturally, most marked in the cities, par- 
ticularly those of the coast, and here and there in the rural dis- 
tricts the old China survived almost unaltered. More than any 
other section of the nation, the students were committed to the 
new ways. They were intensely nationalistic, and led in boycotts 
against foreigners. They were self-assertive and their unions not 
only attempted to dictate school policies but to be heard on na- 
tional issues. More than any other class they were departing from 
the traditions of the elder China. China, led by her intellectuak, 
was in process of reorganizing her culture and fundamental con- 
victions more thoroughly than at any time since the Chou 
dynasty. 
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AESTHETIC DEVELOPMENT 

In northern China, mainly in the basin of the Huang Ho or 
Yellow river, there slowly emerged in late prehistoric times a 
focus of civilization destined eventually to make its influence 
felt in all the neighbouring regions, both continental and insular. 
Apart from certain well shaped stone implements and fragments 
of a coarse, unglazed pottery, few vestiges of the Chinese Stone 
age culture have thus far been found. An important exception is 
the recent discovery in northern China of a painted ware with 
analogies in Turkistan and regions still farther west. 

ChiiieBe Bronze Age« — ^It is only with the acquisition of 
bronze that a distinctly Chinese civilization first appears. So far 
no trace has been found of evolution out of an earlier copper 
period like that which took place in the Occident. On the con- 
trary, the bronze objects found in China are all essentially late 
forms, identical in principle with types which in other lands appear 
only toward the close of the Bronze age. This great advance in 
civilization seems to have occurred tmder the mainly legendary 
Shang dynasty, the date of whose beginning no one knows, but 
which terminated about the end of the second millenium b.c. 
It is, however, with the succeeding largely historical Chou period, 
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with its long line of priest-kings and its brilliant feudal aristocracy, 
that the Chinese Bronze age is especially linked. In the present 
fragmentary state of our knowledge of China during the first 
millenium B.c., it is only possible to reconstruct the civilization of 
that time very imperfectly. It may be said, however, that although 
barbarous in many respects, it was distinguished for colour and 
richness and the lavish use not only of bronze but also of gold, 
ivory, jade, featherwork and ornamental textiles. Its designs are 
pretty certainly a development of the old Neolithic art, retained 
because of their traditioiially sacred character and the belief that 
any alteration in them would diminish their magical efficacy. 

The high artistic quality of this civilization is best exemplified 
in the great bronze ceremonial vessels used in connection with 
the ancestor worship of the nobility. These, for grandeur of 
form, dignity and ornamentation, and mastery of technique, have 
never been surpassed, and command the admiration of students 
and art-lovers the world over. 

The Ch’in Dynasty*— The later portion of the Chou period 
witnessed a great social and economic development, which in time 
undermined the archaic feudal system. The 3rd century b.c. saw 
its entire overthrow, along with that of its venerable but long 
since impotent hieratic dynasty, by the vigorous western fief of 
Ch’in. The ruler of the latter forcibly united the hitherto loosely 
federated States into a centralized empire, of which he declared 
himself first emperor. Of the artistic achievements of his power- 
ful but short-lived dynasty we know but little. A nearly con- 
temporary work states that large bronze statues were then cast, 
and certain types of vessels of that material have been ascribed to 
the period, with hardly sufficient reason. That it was an epoch of 
extraordinary magnificence, there is no doubt. The Ch’in dynasty 
collapsed little more than a decade after its establishment, having 
fulfilled, however, its historic mission of assuring once for all the 
cultural unity of China. 

The Han Dynasty. — Out of the general welter of war which 
followed, there emerged in a few years the great dynasty of the 
Han, which reigned over the empire, with but one brief interval, 
from 206 B.c. to A.D. 220 . This period of over 400 years is a 
most important one, in art as in other respects. Then first ap- 
peared numerous hitherto unknown culture elements of funda- 
mental importance to the Chinese civilization of later times. 

Of its architecture the records have much to say, but nothing 
has survived save certain foundation mounds and city and bound- 
ary walls of rammed earth. Sculpture in stone now first made its 
appearance, in the form of low reliefs and figures of men and ani- 
mals set up about tombs; here some connection with the art 
of western regions may be suspected, for it was just at this time 
that direct contact with the Occident was first established. Paint- 
ing underwent a great development, its materials, instruments 
and technique becoming fundamentally what they have since re- 
mained. Of its achievements, only certain archaic delineations of 
human figures on funerary tiles are known; but it would seem 
mainly to have depicted scenes of battle, the hunt, and court 
and domestic life, with hut little attempt at landscape. Only in 
the 2nd century a.d., toward the close of the dynasty, did the 
names of individual artists begin to be recorded. 

The pottery of this period also shared in the great aesthetic 
evolution then taking place. Glaze, known for millenniums in the 
Occident, now first appears in China, and the great Han mortuary 
vessels, sometimes inspired by bronze forms or encircled by bands 
of vigorous naturalistic scenes in relief, are well known to col- 
lectors. The first tentative essays in the direction of porcelain are 
likewise to be ascribed to this period. Clay figures of men, women, 
animals, houses and utensils, found buried in tombs, throw much 
light on the life of the time. The decorative arts, like those of the 
jeweller and the lapidary, also underwent a rich and striking de- 
velopment; in connection with the latter it may be noted that 
^eals, usually cut in Jade or some (^lier hard stone, long known in 
western lands, now first appeared in China. 

The downfall of the Han d3masty, in the 3rd century, led to a 
condition of disunion and dvil war, which lasted for nearly 400 
years. Yet, in spite of this, great progress was made in all the 
arts. In architecture, probably toward the close of the period, 
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arose the practice of uptilting the corners of roofs, regarded by 
Westerners as so characteristically Chinese. Paintings on silk, still 
chiefly of human figures but displaying attempts toward land- 
scape, are known to us through copies by later artists. Pottery 
was further improved and diversified in form, ornamentation and 
technique, and true porcelain appears, apparently as a direct evolu- 
tion out of the ware of the Han dynasty. 

THS EFFECT OF BUDDHISM 

The New Religious Factor. — It was, however, in religious 
rather than secular art, that the period achieved its greatest 
aesthetic triumphs. This was due to the introduction of Buddhism 
from India. The effect of this upon China and her neighbours 
throughout all subsequent history has been incalculable, and may 
well be compared to the effect on Europe of the introduction of 
Christianity. The famous early Buddhist sculpture of Gandhara, 
in north-western India, reached its maximum development about 
the 2nd century, but in its pure form spread only as far as eastern 
Turkistan. The art which now developed in northern China under 
the Toba Tatar or Nbrth Wei dynasty (a.d. 386-534) was no 
direct outgrowth of this. It must have flowered locally under the 
stimulus of the new religious faith, although naturally finding 
inspiration for certain of its elements in Indian, Iranian or even 
Hellenistic ideas which reached China by the great Central Asiatic 
caravan-routes. It is best exemplified by the remarkable series of 
sculptured grottoes of Yiin-kang in northern Shansi and Lung- 
men in Honan, in regions where the North Wei power successively 
centred. Its best work is characterized by slimness of figure, 
rhythmic grace of curve and that passionless, spiritual calm and 
benevolence which are the essence of Buddhism. 

Very little later, mainly under the local Liang dynasty (502- 
556), the new influence also reached China by the sea-route 
through the Straits of Malacca. This latter movement, originating 
chiefly in southern India, brought with it an art little affected by 
that of Gandhara, but reflecting rather that of the great Maurya 
dynasty of the 3rd century b.c. Among the elements which it intro- 
duced were the fluted column and great and vigorously executed 
winged lions; examples of both these still survive, much mutilated, 
in the vicinity of Nanking, the capital of the Liang dominions. 
Little is yet Imown of this southern Buddhist art of China, partly 
because of the tremendous destruction of its works wrought by 
the Taiping rebellion of the middle of the 19th century, but partly 
too because it has hitherto attracted less attention than that of 
the north. 

The heterogeneous mass of animism, folk-lore, and magic which 
formed the religion of the masses in feudal days was liberated 
by the destruction of the nobility, and acquired great influence 
during much of the Ch’in and Han Dynasties. Gradually organized 
into the system known as Taoism, it borrowed from Buddhism 
not merely its temples, festivals and whole paraphernalia of wor- 
ship, but also its art, notably its sculpture. Its works, however, 
are much cruder in every way, and artistic merit of any sort is 
exceptional. 

The T*ang Dynazty* — ^After this long period of disunion and 
war, toward the close of the sixth century, China was again united 
under the brilliant but short-lived Sui dynasty (a.d. 589-618). 
This in turn was succeeded by that of the T’ang (a.d. 618-906), 
whose long sway vied with that of the Han as one of the greatest 
epochs of Chinese history. Under its earlier rulers, China had 
nothing to fear from comparison with any realm on earth, whether 
that of Byzantium, of Sassanid Persia or the newly founded power 
of Islam. Intercourse with the Occident during much of this time 
was constant and close, and ideas of every sort travelled both east 
and west. 

Buddhist sculpture now attained its highest pitch; naturalism 
replaced conventionality, and heads, instead of reflecting an im- 
personal and purely spiritual ideal, became individual portraits. 
Painting also underwent a notewortby development. To this period 
belongs Wu Tao-tzu, greatest of all Chinese painters, whose style 
has exerted enormous influence upon all later times, not only in 
China, but also in Japan. Two schools appeared, a northern and 
a southern, and landscape was now seriously developed. Almost 
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all the authentic existing T’ang dynasty paintings are religious 
in character; but fortunately a very few secular examples survive, 
while others are known through copies by artists of later periods. 

In pottery also the T’ang period reached a higher stage than 
hitherto. Glazes were increased in range of colour and texture. 
The forms themselves are predominantly natiye, although in some 
cases they reflect western influences, especially that of Sassanid 
I^ersia. T’ang grave figures are well known for their artistic 
merits as well as their great archaeological interest. Bronze, long 
since displaced by iron for the manufacture of weapons and tools, 
was in greater favour than ever in the arts, notably for the casting 
of Buddhist statues and statuettes, often richly gilt. Ivory from 
southern China and Indo-China and jade from Turkistan were 
carved into a variety of ornamental shapes. Although probably 
already known in principle, engraving on wood now makes its 
first definite appearance. The T’ang period is also noteworthy 
for the great extension of Chinese culture which then took place 
into southern China, till then only partially assimilated, and also 
into Korea and Japan. The dynasty, after a long period of 
decadence, came to an end early in the loth century. 

The Sung Dynasty. — After another period of turmoil, which 
however lasted only half a century, China was again united, 
under the Sung dynasty, which maintained its sway over the 
whole country for slightly over a century and a half. Then, 
through Tartar aggression, its power was restricted for a further 
similar period to that part of the country situated south of the 
Yangtse river, until it was finally overthrown by the Mongols 
about 1280. 

During the Sung period the influence of Buddhism greatly 
declined, being replaced by Confucianism, and probably as a 
result of this, sculpture became decadent. Painting, on the other 
hand, reached heights never attained before. Landscape under- 
went its greatest development, the effort being not to depict a 
scene exactly, but to reveal its inward spirit and arouse a corre- 
sponding emotion. Taoism, through its love of solitude and con- 
templation, provided Sung painting with many of its most romantic 
concepts. Thus there arose in China an appreciation of the 
beauties of nature, later imparted to Japan but unknown in 
Europe until the i9lh century. Authentic pictures of this period, 
while more numerous than those of the T’ang, are nevertheless 
very rare. During this extremely artistic epoch, pottery also 
underwent a great development, losing, it is true, something of 
the strength and vigour of the best T’ang examples, but acquiring 
nevertheless a characteristic tastefulness in form and delicacy of 
finish. 

Northern China, controlled by successive Tartar powers during 
much of the 12th century, was conquered soon after the opening 
of the 13th by the Mongols who overran so much of the Old 
World at that time. Half a century later they also subdued the 
realm of the Southern Sungs, and China was thus reunited under 
their rule. The art of their time has little to distinguish it from 
that of the periods before or after, although perhaps in some 
instances their adoption of Lamaistic Buddhism has left a visible 
impress. It was then that began that tendency to resort to an- 
tiquity for models which later became so pronounced. Shortly 
after the middle of the 14th century an outburst of popular fury 
drove out the decadent later Mongols and led to the accession of 
the Ming dynasty, the last native Chinese ruling house. 

THE CONPUCIAN REVIVAL 

The Ming Period. — The Ming period (1368-1644) is espe- 
cially noteworthy for its great achievements in architecture, even 
to-day hardly appreciated at their real worth. Nearly all the city 
and frontier walls, paved roads, bridges, palaces, temples and 
pagodas still existing in China were constructed by the great 
Ming builders. Next to its architecture, probably the most im- 
portant work of the Ming period was that accomplished in pot- 
tery. Here too inspiration was sought from the earlier ep)Ochs, 
especially that of the T’ang. But original work was done, and 
Ming celadons, polychromes and blue-and-white ware are well 
known. It was during the latter half of the dynasty that porce- 
lain was first regularly exported to Europe, although isolated 


examples had reached Mediterranean lands far earlier through 
Arab traders. The sculpture of this time is dull and uninspired, 
as shown by its best known examples, the colossal figures of men 
and animals lining the famous avenue to the Ming tombs just 
north of Peking. Painting not infrequently displays much excels 
lence, but necessarily lacks the interest always aroused by original 
creative art. Emphasis was placed chiefly upon landscapes and 
nature studies, and to the Ming artists who industriously copied 
earlier works we owe by far the greater part of our knowledge of 
the secular paintings of the T’ang and Sung times. 

In the realm of textiles, embroideries, brocades and damasks 
of high character were produced, and for the first time, perhaps 
as a consequence of the contacts opened up with the Near East 
under the Mongols, Chinese rugs and carpets assume a place 
of importance. In the minor arts also development attained a 
high level. Ming cloisonne is characterized by a boldness of 
design and depth of colour never excelled. Much work of a high 
technical order was done in the carving of jades and other semi- 
precious stones and ivory, in dignity and beauty often far superior 
to later examples. In general, the art of this time, perhaps largely 
owing to the revival of Confucianism with its worship of antiquity, 
falls far below that of the earlier and truly great periods. These 
were spontaneous and creative and had a genuine message ; while 
that of the Mings was consciously imitative and sought its mission 
in trying to bring back to life a long dead past. Like all its 
predecessors, the Ming dynasty toward its close underwent a 
rapid process of degeneration and decadence, the central power 
becoming weaker and weaker until at last it was overthrown in a 
great rebellion. 

The Ch’ing Dynasty. — The vacant throne was swiftly seized 
by the warlike Manchus, who proceeded to overrun the entire 
country, and who gave the Empire an enormous expansion. Their 
dynasty, known as that of the Ch’ing, produced several rulers of 
first-rate ability; but their genius displayed itself to better 
advantage in statecraft and war than in the development of the 
arts. In architecture they did but little in comparison with their 
predecessors the Mings, perhaps because the latter had left so 
little to be done. In sculpture, China under their rule displayed 
little originality, development being mainly in the direction of 
grotesque perversion of taste and excess of ornamentation. In 
painting almost no original work of consequence was done, al- 
though the copying of earlier works was continued. It was in the 
field of porcelain that the most noteworthy aesthetic achieve- 
ments of the Manchu period have occurred. A marked develop- 
ment took place in fineness of texture and elaboration of form 
and decoration. The greatest work was done in the two decades 
from 1662 to 16S3. During the i8th century the tendency toward 
elaboration of form and decoration became more and more marked, 
and some of the pieces of the Ch’ien-lung period have never 
been excelled in these respects. The weaving of textiles and rugs, 
the execution of objects of personal adornment and household 
decoration, as well as carving of every sort, also display this 
elaborating tendency. With it went a steady deterioration in 
taste for which no intricacy of design could compensate. 

Whether the present turmoil in China will lead to another 
period of artistic greatness, only the future can disclose. 

Other Regions. — Chinese culture spread to Korea and Japan 
(gg.v.), but these were not the only regions into which it was 
carried. During the early centuries of the Christian era it spread 
over southern China and gradually made that region definitively 
Chinese. Indo-China and Tibet, although strongly affected, es- 
caped such complete absorption, partly because of the presence 
in those countries of strong Indian cultural counter-currents. Dur- 
ing the T’ang period, and again under the dynasty of the Mings, 
the influence of China penetrated far and wide through the Indian 
Archipelago; Formosa was partially subdued and assimilated. 
Borneo and the Philippines underwent Chinese contacts of which 
traces still remain, and even distant Ceylon for a time was a 
tributary of the Ming emperors. 

As so often occurs in cases of culture diffusion, the influence 
of Far Eastern aesthetic development continues to be widely felt, 
although moribund or dead in the lands which saw its, birth 
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Interest in it grows iq^ace, and collections, researches and pub- 
lications are multiplied. In the light of recent critical study, 
largely by Chinese and Japanese scholars themselves, it is being 
found necessary to reduce greatly the extravagant dates claimed 
by most Far Eastern nations, with no support from contem- 
poraneous history, for the earlier periods of their culture. 

Bibuography. — E. Dillon, Porcelain (1904) ; R. L. Binyon, Painting 
in the Far East (1908. 3rd ed., 1923); £. F. Fenollosa, Epochs of 
Chinese and Japanese Art (1912) ; M. Anesaki, Buddhist Art (1916). 
For China, see E. J. Eitel, Handbook of Chinese Buddhism (1870. 
2nd cd., rev., 1888) ; B. Laufer, Jade, A Study in Chinese Archaeology 
and Religion in Field Columbian Museum Publications. Anthropo- 
loKical Series, vol. 10 (Chicago 1913); S. W. Bushell, Chinese Art 
(1904-06, new ed., 1921); A. L. B. Ashton, An Introduction to 
the Study of Chinese Sculpture (1924) ; B. Laufer, Chinese Grave- 
Sculptures of the Han Period (Leipzig 1911) ; O. Sir6n, Chinese Sculp- 
ture from the slk to the 14th Century (1925) ; A. J. Koop, Early 
Chinese Bronzes (i924» see also Bushell, Loc. Cit.) ; T. J. Amc, 
Painted Stone Age Pottery from the Province of Honan, China, 
Geol. Survey of China (Peking 1925) ; W. G. Gulland, Chinese Porce- 
lain (1898) ; W. C. Monkhouse, A History and Description of Chinese 
Porcelain (1901) ; S. W. Bushell, Description of Chinese Pottery and 
Porcelain (1910) ; R. L. Hobson and L. Hetherington, The Art of 
the Chinese Potter from the Han Dynasty to the End of the Ming 
(1923), and The Later Ceramic Wares of China (1925). E. F. Strange, 
Chinese Lacquer (1926) ; The Burlington Magazine Monographs 
(1925); Ars Asiatica (ed. v. Golonbew, 1914); Artibus Asiae (Dres- 
den, 1925) ; The Chinese Journal (Shanghai, 1923). See al.so Chinese 
Architecture; Chinese Painting; Chinese Sculpture; Bronze and 
Brass Ornamental Work, Chinese. See further Japan: Aesthetic 
Development; Korea: Aesthetic Development; Potteries and Porcep 
LAiNS ; Near and Far East. (C. W. B.) 

CHINA-CLAY, so called because it is an essential ingredient 
in the manufacture of china or porcelain. It is also known as 
kaolin, a corruption of the Chinese Kau-ling, meaning “High 
Ridge,” the name of a hill east of King-te-chen, whence the earli- 
est samples of the clay sent to Europe were obtained by the P^rc 
d’Entrecolles, a French Jesuit missionary in China in the early 
part of the i8th century. His specimens, examined in Paris by 
R. A. R 4 aumur, showed that true porcelain was manufactured 
from a paste containing two essential ingredients — china-clay, a 
pure white clay, and china-stone, a variety of granite consisting 
mainly of orthoclase felspar. The china-clay confers plasticity on 
the paste and secures retention of form for the ware when exposed 
to the heat of the kiln; while the china-stone gives the translu- 
cency so characteristic of porcelain. Some of the earliest discov- 
eries of china-clay in Europe were at Aue, near Schneeberg in 
Saxony, and at St. Yrieux, near Limoges in France. In England 
it was discovered in Cornwall about the year 1750 by William 
Cookworthy, of Plymouth ; and in 1 768 he took out his patent for 
making porcelain from china-clay and china-stone. These raw 
materials were found first at Tregonning hill, near Breage, and 
afterwards at St. Stephen’s in Branncl, near St, Austell; and their 
discovery led to the manufacture of hard paste, or true porcelain, 
at Plymouth and subsequently at Bristol. 

The china-clay rock of Cornwall and Devon is a granite with 
its orthoclase felspar decomposed to a soft white powdery sub- 
stance which, when wet, acquires the characteristic plasticity of 
clay. The other components of the granite, the quartz and the 
mica, are unaffected and, although they are subordinate to the de- 
composed felspar, or kaolin, their presence retains for the rock 
the appearance of a weathered granite. Although kaolinization 
can undoubtedly result from weathering, the evidence in this case 
indicates that the alteration has been effected at a high tem- 
perature by vapours carrying fluorine and boron; and minerals 
containing these elements {e.g., tourmaline and fluorspar) often 
occur in association with the china-clay. The alteration consists 
in the removal of the alkalies and the formation of a hydrated 
silicate of aluminium having the formula AWr^SiOrsHjO. This 
substance, known as kaolinite (^'.v.), constitutes the bulk of re- 
fined china-clay, the impurities of the commercial article being 
finely divided quartz and mica (muscovite). It is not possible to 
remove the whole of these impurities by washing and tWs accounts 
for the difference in composition between pure kaol^te and a 
refined Cornish china-clay as shown by the analyses in the next 
column. 
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SiOi 463 483 

AliQi 39-8 37-6 

FciO. 0-5 

CaO 0‘i 
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H*0 139 12-5 


(Note: 1% of alkalies in china-clay is equivalent to 8 5% of 
muscovite.) 

The qualities for which china-clay is esteemed in the arts arc 
whiteness and fineness of grain when it is used as a filler for papier 
or for dressing fabrics; and plasticity and infu.sibility when it is 
used as an ingredient of the paste of porcelain manufacturers. 
The absence of iron (which would be introduced by dark mica) 
is particularly important from the colour point of view; while 
the presence of light mica (muscovite) is undesirable since the 
alkalies thus introduced tend to lower the fusing point. Since in 
china-stone the felspar is only partially decomposed it contains 
a much higher percentage of alkalies than china-clay. This makes 
it more fusible and one of its uses is to impart a glaze to porce- 
lain during the final firing. In order to prepare china-clay for the 
market the china-clay rock is subjected to the action of a stream 
of water. The bulk of the quartz and undecomposed felspar is 
arrested in suitably situated “sand pits,” while the clay is carried 
away in suspension to the “button hole launder,” whence it is 
pumped to the surface and conveyed to the “drags,” which are a 
series of channels so arranged as to catch the coarser impurities. 
From the drags the clay-water passes to the “micas,” a scries of 
pits where the finer particles of mica and quartz settle down. 
Thus purified the liquid is led into “settling pits,” or tanks, in 
which the finely-divided clay is slowly deposited. When it has 
acquired sufficient consistency it is dug out in .square blocks and 
transferred to the “drys,” i.e., sheds heated by flues, where the 
moisture is expelled and the china-clay obtained as a soft white 
earthy substance. The material obtained in the micas is useful 
for some purposes (e.g., as an absorbent and detergent in oil- 
refining) and is sold as an inferior china-clay. China-stone is 
quarried and ground without levigation. The china-clay industry 
of Cornwall and Devon has attained to large proiKirtions and is 
very profitable. The output amounted in 1926 to 825,954 tons, 
three-quarters of which was exported. The number of persons 
employed was 4,682. The United States takes one half of the total 
exports. Other considerable importers are Belgium, France, the 
Netherlands, Germany, Italy and India. (F. H, Ha.) 

United States. — In the United States kaolins of the type of 
china-clay are found in North Carolina, Maryland, Delaware, 
Pennsylvania, Connecticut, Colorado and other States. The prin- 
cipal source of primary kaolin is North Carolina. The clay from 
this State differs from the true china-clay in having a coarser grain 
structure and so is more refractory and porous at the same degree 
of firing. The chemical composition approaches very closely that 
of typical kaolin. When properly washed, the North Carolina 
kaolin develops a very good white colour in firing. It is commonly 
used in conjunction with English china-clay in the manufacture 
of white earthenware pottery, wall and floor tiles, since it tends 
to hold the articles straight during the firing process. In addition, 
there are in the United States large deposits of secondary kaolin, 
derived from the primary kaolin of the Appalachian region. These 
are very fine grained and more plastic than the latter but, as a rule, 
fire to a faint cream colour though there are exceptions which pro- 
duce a good white colour. Good examples are the deposits at 
Okahumpka, Fla., and other places in that State, and those of the 
Dry Branch and McIntyre districts of Georgia. A somewhat 
different secondary kaolin occurs in South Carolina. There is an 
increased tendency to replace the imported china-clays by these 
native plastic kaolins. Further west, in the States of Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Mississippi and Arkansas the secondary kaolins are 
changed to still more fine-grained, very plastic and strong clays, 
the so-called ball clays. A number of these fire to a light colour 
and for this reason are introduced in large quantities in earthen- 
ware and porcelain bodies. The increased use of these clays has 
done much to reduce the consumption of the kaolinitic type of 
materials. 
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In Bollinger county, Mo., white, kaolin-like clays are found 
which are the residue of decomposed limestone and carry a large 
amount of fine silica. A peculiar type of an indurated, hard clay, 
having very nearly the composition of kaolin, is found in Edwards 
county, Texas, and at King mountain, Nev. These clays require 
to be reduced to powder before they can be made to develop 
plasticity. When ground in water they show colloidal properties 
and dry to a horn-like strong mass. They fire to a pure white 
colour. The Texas “kaolin** has the peculiarity of producing trans- 
lucency in bodies in which it is used even though the firing is not 
carried close to the point of vitrification. (A. V. B.) 

CHINAN or TSINAN, a large and historic city and the 
capital of the province of Shantung in North China, 36® 43' N., 
1 16® 37' E. Chinan is situated at the northern base of the ancient 
Highlands of Shantung (near Tai-shan the sacred mountain) 
where they sink beneath the alluvium of the Yellow river, and 
along an important spring-line which fostered very early settle- 
ment. Its early history is bound up with that of the ancient 
states of Chi and Lu in the classical (Chou) period and when 
the present province of Shantung — closely corresponding to the 
territory of the two feudal states — ^was created under the Ming 
Dynasty (1368-1644) Chinan, a natural focus of mountain and 
plain, was selected as administrative centre. The strategic and 
economic significance of its site near the main route between 
Peking and the Yangtze Delta, followed by the Grand Canal, 
has been much enhanced in recent times. The last great change 
in the lower course of the Yellow river in 1854 brought it within 
five miles of the city which controls the long bridge over it carry- 
ing the north to south Tientsin-Pukow Railway (completed in 
1912). This railway runs parallel to, and fulfils the function 
once served by, the now dilapidated Grand Canal. Chinan is the 
junction of this arterial railway with the Shantung Railway run- 
ning eastwards by way of the Poshan Coalfield to the port of 
Tsingtao on Kiaochow Bay which from 1898 until 1915 was leased 
territory in control of Germany and then fell into the hands of 
Japan. Although by the Shantung Treaty, arranged at the time 
of the Washington Conference (1922), Japan on certain condi- 
tions surrendered Tsingtao to China, her influence and interests 
in the Shantung Railway are still very strong, as was shown by 
the despatch of Japanese troops to Chinan in 1928, when the 
Nationalist armies were advancing northwafds. In contact with 
foreign influences along the two railways, in communication with 
the sea by a canal fed from the local springs and the market for 
one of the richest parts of the Great Plain, Chinan has been 
much affected by Western industrial methods, seen especially in 
flour milling and cotton manufacture. The city was voluntarily 
opened to foreign commerce in 1904 and a large “settlement** has 
grown up in the Shang-pu or trading quarter, outside the west 
gate of the city. The population is approximately 300,000. In 
Chinan is situated the Shantung Christian University, one of the 
largest Union Universities in China and one of the chief centres 
of medical training. 

CHINANDEGA, an important city of Nicaragua, Central 
America, capital of the department or State of the same name. 
It is 13m. N.N.E. of the Pacific port of Corinto, on the Pacific 
railway; population, 14415. It is 22m. from Le6n and 74m. from 
Managua, the national capital. Chinandega is the centre of the 
sugar-producing area of Nicaragua and a high grade of sugar is 
manufactured and exported to the western United States and to 
other Central American countries. Corn, rice, potatoes, vanilla 
and cotton are also grown. Chinandega was partly destroyed by 
fire during one of the battles of the revolution of 1927 in which 
American marines and aeroplanes took an active part. 

CHINAWARE, a name given to a hard, translucent pottery, 
and often wrongly applied to all domestic and ornamental pottery. 
Earthenware is sometimes quite thin, and it is a common 
error not to discriminate between this and the ware which is 
properly called china. A simple test for china is its translucency, 
which allows the outline of a finger to be seen if held between a 
piece of ware and the light. Another and more accurate test is 
that of applying red ink to the ware under the glaze. If the ink is 
absorbed, then it is considered that the ware is not china. A por- 


tion of ^e glaze must be thoroughly removed before the ink can 
be applied. 

The actual meaning of “vitrified** causes some trouble and the 
following is the definition: “Vitrified pottery is non-porous; un- 
vitrified pottery is porous.** “Vitrified china** has been defined 
as follows: “Vitrified china is glazed chinaware having a white 
body and burned to such a temperature that a dense, practically 
non-absorbent body is produced.** “Practically** is a much abused 
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Making chinaware on the ‘*jollcy.*' a mould of one side op 

THE ARTICLE TO BE MADE IS FIXED TO THE MACHINE AND MADE TO 

REVOLVE HORIZONTALLY. PREPARED CLAY IS PLACED IN THE MOULD 

AND SHAPED BY THE TOOL 

adverb, and one is left wondering whether or not a slightly ab- 
sorbent ware with a white body would pass as “vitrified.** 

Porcelain, which may be regarded as synonymous with china, 
is not easily defined in scientific terms, for several specimens of 
ware, which may be correctly regarded as true porcelain, will 
vary in actual composition. Dr. J. W. Mellor, F.R.S., has said 
that the most practical definition he could give is the following: 
“Porcelain is a body which in moderately thin layers is trans- 
lucent.*’ 

CHIEF CENTRES OF PRODUCTION 

Many countries have a justifiable pride in the china they pro- 
duce; there are special characteristics attached to the composi- 
tion of the “bodies** (the ware itself) and the decoration; they 
have beauties of their own and comparison is not possible. 

The pottery industry has attracted the patronage of royalty 
and of governments. It is well known that the ex-kaiser had a 
practical interest in the production of pottery, while the porcelain 
works at Sfevres are the property of the French Government. 
For years the world has known The Royal Copenhagen Potteries 
and in the Far East an even greater interest has been shown 
for centuries. 

Commercially, the chief centres of production, with interna- 
tional importance, are the potteries of Limoges (France), Staf- 
fordshire (England), Czechoslovakia, Germany (Thuringia and 
Bavaria) and Japan. Copenhagen (Denmark) produces a very 
fine china, but this, although sold commercially, is not strictly a 
competitive production. 

England* — Bone china, the* porcelain in which bone ash is 
an important constituent, is made almost entirely in England, 
and it is claimed that it is more durable than the felspar china 
of the Continent of Europe. 

This type of porcelain was introduced by the famous potter, 
Josiah Sp^e, of Stoke-on-Trent, in 1799. Alexandre Brogniart, 
director of the national factory at Sivres, referring to this, 
said: “Spode produced a better porcelain than any that had yet 
been made in England. He endeavoured to equal the soft por- 
celain of Sivres, which his paste closely resembled. He intro- 
duced, or at any rate perfected, the use of calcined bones in the 
body of the ware.” Spode*s formula has since been adopted by 
all the leading manufacturers throughout the five towns in North 
Staffordshire, and also by the Coalport, Derby, and Worcester 
factories. 

There are 53 manufacturers of china in England, and the greater 
part of these have their factories at Longton, one of the “five 
towns*’ mentioned above. 
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France^ — ^There are about 42 china factories in Limoges, 
France, owning approximately 127 ovens, and a large export 
trade is done. 

Czechosloyakia^ — ^Felspar china is produced in large quanti- 
ties in Czechoslovakia, in the district of Karlovy Vary, Teplice 
and Liberec (Reichenberg), where there are 62 factories, the 
largest being at Karlovy Vary. Three-quarters of the yearly out- 
put is exported. The United States is the largest customer, while 
England has received large quantities; but the British import 
duty on translucent or vitrihed pottery has naturally caused a 
falling off in this trade. The neighbouring countries (Austria. 
Hungary, Rumania, Poland, etc.) take about 25^ of the por- 
celain produced in Czechoslovakia. The conditions in the factories 
are somewhat different from those in England or France, boys 
and girls running about with bare feet. These young workers 
acquire great skill and carry out work that in other countries 
would be done by older people. A young girl in Czechoslovakia 
may be capable of making and fixing handles to cups at the rate 
of 700 per day. 

Germany. — ^The German industry produces a large proportion 
of the world's domestic and industrial porcelain, but, according 
to a report of the industry published in 1927, only 66% to 75% 
of the capacity of the manufacturers is being utilized. The 
German potters considered various ways and means for im- 
proving trade, and co-operative advertising, standardization of 
patterns and grades, and price fixing agreements were suggestions 
put forward. All of these have been adopted by various in- 
dustries in many countries; in the pottery industry standardiza- 
tion finds great favour in the United States. The export trade 
of Germany showed a decrease in 1926. Home consumption, too, 
decreased, being only 34% of the production, as compared with 
44% in 1925. 

Japan. — Some of the ware of Japan has a world-wide reputa- 
tion and is distinctly oriental in its decoration; but the Japanese 
are rapidly copying Western methods, and the decorations of 
their commercial products are often distinguished from the wares 
of European countries only with difficulty. They have realized 
that in order to sell in another country, they must decorate their 
ware to appeal to the “taste” of the potential buyers. America 
is the best customer of Japan for porcelain, and is reported to 
lake more than one-third of the total exports. 

The centre of the Japanese porcelain industry is at Nagoya. 
Although modern machinery is employed, the decoration is largely 
done in the homes of the people. There are also some .small crude 
establishments where china is made, although it is difficult to 
apply the term “crude” to any pottery establishment, for to the 
modern eye a factory producing a good ware may only appear to 



be crudely designed and arranged. The cheaper types of china 
are made in the Nagoya district, but the Imari porcelain (a high- 
class product) is produced at Arita. 

Toy tea sets and ddb are important items in the Japanese 
porcelain trade, and the annual production of these wares has an 
average value of £130,000. Porcelain insulators are also export^ 
in large quantities, and many users of wireless materials will 
probably have handed this particular ware. 

Japan imports considerable quantities of raw materials, but 
maintains an export trade in spite of this handicap. Cheap labour 


is said to be the principal contributing factor, particularly in 
sustaining exports of copies of European designs; but the ware 
I of native characteristics makes an appeal to Western people apart 
from the price, and is in no sense competitive. 

RAW MATERIALS 

The raw materials needed for the manufacture of china are 
china clay or kaolin, china stone, bone and felspar. 

Giina Clay. — ^This mineral is found in many parts of the 
world. China clay is said to have resulted from the decomposition 
of granite through many centuries. Its main constituents arc silica 
and alumina, and may be described generally as a while, amor- 
phous powder. The clay is not usually mined in the ordinary 
way, but is washed down from the sides of the mine by huge jets 
of water thrown down out of hose pipes at a high pressure. The 
water brings down the ffne clay to the bottom of the mine, where 
any sand is allowed to settle out. The watery mixture of clay is 
then pumped up to the ground level, and run through a series 
of troughs, known as “micas,” where it undergoes a process of 
levigation. It is the china clay that gives plasticity to the mixture 
of materials used by the potter. 

China Stone. — This is an important ingredient in the china 
“body,” and it is mined by inserting explosive charges in holes 
drilled by compressed air luring machines. 

The stone has four recognized qualities or grades: hard purple 
(a white, hard rock with a purple tinge ) ; mild purple (similar 
but softer); dry white or soft (a soft white rock); buff (similar 
to dry white, but with a slight yeUow tinge). 

Silica is the principal constituent, amounting to over 80% in 
the two purple and the buff varieties, and about 74% in the dry 
white. Alumina is the next important ingredient, amounting to 
about 18% in the dry white and from 7 to 10% in the other 
varieties. The most effective constituents are the alkalies and 
lime which make up the balance of the composition. China stone 
gives the china “body” its translucency owing to its felspar con- 
tent. Its function, hence, is that of a flux. 

Bone Ash. — This, as already stated, is used in the English 
china industry, where the “bone china” is almost exclu.sively pro- 
duced.. Animal bones arc used and, owing to its vast business of 
cattle rearing and slaughtering, South America is the chief source 
of supply. The bones arc calcined and ground to a fine powder. 

Felspars. — ^The felspars are silica compounds of alumina and 
alkalis (chiefly potash and .soda), with small proportions of iron 
oxide, lime and magnesia. Norway is the principal source of sup- 
ply, producing about 40,000 tons per year, but large quantities 
are found in Czechoslovakia, whose annual production is about 

30.000 tons. Canada is growing in importance as a felspar pro- 
ducing country, although the production fell to 26,000 tons in 
1925, after reaching over 44,000 tons in 1924. The production in 
1926 was a little short of t^t in 1925. 

The Norwegian felspar is largely used in Europe. The mineral 
is exported both in lump and as a powder. 

Czechoslovakia is also an exporter of felspar, sending out about 

6.000 tons yearly, chiefly to Germany. The export trade of 
Canada is increasing, and is in the region of 30,000 tons a year. 

MAKING THE WARE 

The — ^The “slip,” it should be explained, is the china 

clay and other ingredients mixed with water to a thin consistency. 
Metallic impurities, which would spoil the finished ware, are re- 
moved by a series of magnets, which, in one method, are arranged 
in what is known as a “cascade,” i.e., the watery mass flows over 
small fails, the metallic parts being retained by the magnets and 
the remainder passing on. As the “slip” has to pass over a series 
of small falls in cascade fashion, any pieces of metal are certain 
to be extracted. (Prior to this process the various ingredients have 
been weighed and mixed in an agitator known as a “blunger.”) 

The “slip” is, of course, too thin in consistency for moulding 
into ware, and must be made into a firm and plastic condition. 
Hiis is done in a filter press, an apphance used in many trades. 
Briefly, this consists of a number of cloth bags in square frames, 
which are screwed together horizontally, the whole resembling a 
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''square” loaf, cut into slices, but retaining the shape of the loaf. 
By pressure, the surplus water is removed and the clay, now in 
fiat slabs, is rolled up and passed on to the "pug mill.” This piece 
of machinery may be likened to the domestic mincer or meat 
grinder. Blades, revolving in a manner popularly known as the 
"spiral,” knead the clay and force it through a circular opening, 
from which it emerges as a huge "sausage.” 

In the pottery industry, as in all other artistic crafts, mechanical 
means cannot effectively replace the dexterity of man or woman. 
The "pug mill,” e.g., is an admirable method for kneading the clay, 
hut it cannot do it so effectively as an experienced pottery worker. 
Such a man would cut a lump of clay into two pieces and bang 
one on to the other, a process which he repeats many times. 
Obviously this is a slower and more expensive method, and cannot 
be used for the cheaper types of ware. 

Throwing. — The clay is now ready for making into the ware. 
Everyone has heard of the potter’s wheel, but many have prob- 
ably not seen one or have an incorrect impression of this simple 
appliance, which plays such an important part in the making of 
some delightful pieces of pottery. It is not a wheel, as generally 
understood, but a circular, horizontal disc, which revolves at the 
will of the thrower. A ball of clay is thrown on to the "wheel,” 
and then the "thrower,” after getting it into the condition of plas- 
ticity he considers most correct, deftly transforms the ball of 
clay into whatever shape he is proposing to make, by pressing it 
with his fingers as the "wheel” revolves. In this way a symmetri- 
cal form is obtained. The art of the potter is infinite, and it is 
little wonder that his skill in transforming an ugly ball of clay 
into a bowl or vase of beautiful contour has moved poets to 
acclaim his craft. 

For domestic articles, such as cups, the thrower may be aided 
by a mould, which is made of plaster of paris. The inside of the 
mould will correspond to the shape of the outside of the cup. It 
is a simple matter — to the experienced thrower — to press the clay 
into the mould until the desired thickness is obtained. The plaster 
of paris absorbs some of the moisture in the clay, which, besides 
contracting, becomes correspondingly harder, and therefore much 
more easily handled by the potter. The cup is then passed on to 
a man who turns (or trims) it on a lathe. The cup, of course, is 
not complete without a handle, which could not be thrown on the 
wheel. It is therefore "cast,” the clay taking the shape of a plaster 
of paris mould. After trimming, the handle is affixed to the cup 
by dipping the ends in some "slip.” When joining together two 
pieces of clay, it is important to ensure, as fai as possible, that 
the percentage of moisture is approximately the same in each, for 
if one is drier than the other, unequal contraction will take place, 
with the result that the two will part company. This is one of the 
many contingencies that the potter has to guard against, and it 
will readily be seen that a large amount of skill and experience 
is necessary for the production of good pottery. 

Turning. — ^This important operation in the manufacture of 
pottery has been mentioned above. It will be obvious that the 
products from the thrower’s hands will need trimming if a smooth 
finish is required. Some potters, particularly those known as 
"artist potters,” who, however, usually work with coarser "bodies” 
(heavier types of clay), like to leave the marks of the thrower’s 
hands, just as some take a pride in the hammer marks on hand- 
wrought silver ware. In commercial production, particularly if 
moulds are used, as mentioned in the previous paragraph, a little 
trimming is necessary. When the ware is moulded, a process that 
will be described later, turning will be an essential operation. 

It must be remembered that the clay, when it reaches the lathe, 
is becoming harder; at this stage it is known as "green hard,” a 
condition which has been likened to hard cheese, while another 
description is "leather hard.” In such a condition the cup or other 
article can be shaved or trimmed on a lathe just as a piece of 
w^ood can. Any unevenness can be removed, while, if a "foot” 
for the ware is required, this can be formed by the turner. An 
additional advantage of the lathe is the speed with which the ware 
may be "embossed” with decorations, such as beads, etc. While 
the ware revolves, the turner presses against it a little wheel, 
which has the decoration engraved upon it, in reverse. 


The Igthe used for this work resembles in many respects the 
machine used for wood or metal turning. The principal ffiSerence 
is the method of holding the article to be turned. In the pottery 
industry, the ware is placed in a "chum,” a hollow drum that 
grips the piece at about half its length. When the exposed half 
has been finished, the ware is reversed and the process continued. 

In the case of cups, and other ware requiring handles, it will 
be obvious that the turning must be done before the handle is 
applied. 

JoUeying. — ^Although the methods of the early potter have 
remained almost unaltered in many respects, the large output of 
the modern factories makes it necessary to provide a means where- 
by a more rapid production of ware can be maintained. The 
"jolley” takes the place, to some extent, of the thrower; but man’s 
s^U is still needed to ensure the output of good pottery. Again, 
we have a small revolving disk, and on this a mould of the exterior 
of the article to be made is placed. Into this a slab or "bat” of 
clay is thrown. The mould forms one side of the piece of ware 
(the exterior), and the interior is shaped by a "profile” which is 
brought down by a lever and cuts away the clay to the desired 
thickness, the mould on the platform being revolved during the 
process. 

For flat ware, such as plates and saucers, the procedure is 
slightly different. Such pieces are made upside down, the bottom 
of the plate, or .saucer, being uppermost. The mould in this case 
will furnish the shape of the interior or top of the ware, while 
the profile, which is lowered on to the revolving slab of clay by 
the lever, will form the underside. 

When the piece of ware has been fashioned on this machine, it 
is taken, still on the mould, to a drying chamber. Here the clay 
contracts and the saucer, or whatever it may be, is lifted away and 
passed on for finishing. This means the trimming of the edges, 
and smoothing with a flannel and fine sandpaper. It it should be 
a cup, a handle has, of course, to be applied. 

Pressing. — ^This process consists of placing soft clay, which has 
been beaten out to the required thickness, into plaster of paris 
moulds, which may form one half of the ware. When the halves 
have been made they are brought together to form the whole, the 
joints being finished off. After sufficient water has evaporated, the 
ware' can be removed, and handles, knobs, feet, or any other parts 
which have been fashioned in a like manner, are then attached. 

Casting. — Many will have a passing acquaintance with this 
process, for the method of casting metals is well known; in the 
pottery industry the "slip” takes the place of the molten metal. 
The "slip” is poured into plaster of paris moulds, which absorb 
some of the moisture, leaving a layer of clay. When the clay is 
of sufficient thickness, the surplus "slip” is poured away, and the 
mould, with its clay lining, is taken to the drying room, where the 
ware contracts and hardens, making it suitable ifor removing and 
finishing off as in the case of pressed ware. The moulds may form 
only part of the finished article, the remainder being made in other 
moulds. When ready, the pieces from each mould are joined 
together. It will be seen that casting is similar to pressing, except 
that the potter is able to commence with an easily handled ma- 
terial (the "slip”) which, owing to its limpidness or low viscosity, 
rapidly takes the shape of the mould. The process is therefore 
simpler and, consequently, cheaper. It is a method which lends 
itself admirably to the reproduction of figures and other modelled 
ware. 

Mould-Making* — ^Plaster of paris moulds have been fre- 
quently mentioned in the various processes already described, and 
it will be useful to interpose here a brief description of the mak- 
ing of these moulds, as, undoubtedly, it is an important feature in 
modern pottery manufacture. 

Plaster of paris is made from gypsum, a naturally occurring 
mineral composed of calcium sulphate. Gypsum is hydrated, i,e., 
it contains a certain amount of combined water, which can be 
driven off by heat. When it has been calcined an amorphous pow- 
der is left, known as partially hydrated calcium sulphate, or 
plaster of paris. 

This material has a peculiar property in that it swelk when 
water is added, forming an absorbent solid, which lends itself 
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readily to the formation of various shapes by carving, turning on 
the lathe, etc. Every cup, jug, or other piece of ware produced, 
must, of course, have had an original from which it is duplicated. 
The original is modelled in clay and is solid, i.e., it gives the shape 
of the exterior only. From this model the plaster of Paris mould 
is prepared. This is a process that needs special care, for upon the 
mould the accuracy of all the reproductions depends. The mould 
may be in three parts, two halves, forming the sides, and a bottom. 
From this mould a duplicate of the original can be produced, and, 
in turn, moulds for reproductions. The number of pieces of a 
mould will depend upon the shape of the article to be made. 

Modellings — ^As stated above, every piece of ware produced 
must have had an original, which may vary from an ordinary tea- 
pot to a dainty shepherdess, or a group of several figures. The 
modeller’s skill in this matter may be likened to that of the artist 
who paints a picture for reproduction. The modeller creates and 
the craftsman copies. 

But the task is not ended when the modeller has finished his 
work; considerable skill is required to reproduce his work faith- 
fully. When the modeller’s work takes the shape of a figure in 
fanciful pose, many moulds have to be made, and the number may 
be as high as 28. Arms, legs, hands, head and many other parts 
have to be moulded separately and then joined to make the figure 
created by the modeller. As the pieces are often hollow, it will 
readily be seen that great care must be exercised by the man whose 
occupation it is to assemble the various parts, as undue pressure 
on the pieces would cause distortion and the spirit of the model- 
ler’s art would be lost. 

A further difficulty, which affects the modeller, is that allowance 
must be made for contraction. The mould from his model will, of 
course, give a piece of ware corresponding, in its raw state, to 
the original ; but when the reproduction has lost its moisture and 
has been further contracted by the firing, the figure (or whatever 
it may be) will be much smaller. This shrinkage may be as much 
as one-tenth. Obviously the modeller must keep this in mind 
when at work on an original. 

Firing. — ^The processes described have led up to the first firing 
of the ware, when what is known as “biscuit” is produced. 

The shape of a pottery oven, or kiln, will be familiar, by photo- 
graphs and drawings, to many. The huge, bottle-shaped ovens 
are peculiar to the pottery industry. They are heated by fires 
placed at intervals at the base. Coal is the fuel principally em- 
ployed, but electrically heated ovens have made an appearance, 
while oil and gas have their advocates. On the Continent and in 
the Far East wood often plays an important part in the firing. 

As thousands of pieces of ware may be fired at one time, the 
arrangement in the oven needs special care. It would not, of 
course, be possible just to stack clay cups on top of one another; 
even if they kept in position, the weight on those below would, 
at least, cause distortion. The ware is therefore placed in “sag- 
gars,” which are largely fireclay receptacles resembling big cheeses 
in shape. In these the “green” ware is placed, separated by ground 
flint, which, owing to its very higH melting, or fusing point, will 
not affect the ware in the oven. The “saggars,” when filled, are 
“placed” in the ovens, special care being taken to see that they 
are perfectly level. As a rule, hollow ware (such as cups) is 
placed at the top of the oven and flat ware (such as plates) at the 
bottom. When filled, the ovens are sealed up and the heating is 
commenced, continuing for about 50 to 60 hours. For the first 
24 hours the firing is slow, i.e., the temperature is not raised un- 
duly, to drive out the moisture. The temperature will then be 
increased until it reaches about 1,300® C. A necessary precaution 
is to ensure that the temperature never falls back. This is part 
of the fireman’s responsibility; he must also know when the 
firing is complete. He has means of testing the rate of progress 
of the firing, but the control of the temperature and the length 
of time given needs skilful judgment. Very useful pyroscopes for 
determining the proper heat treatment attained in an oven are 
employed frequently. Some are small tetrahedra, called cones, 
compoimded from a series of ceramic mixtures. TTiese cones are 
placed in the oven where they may be observed by the fireman. 
As a certain temperature is reached, depending somewhat on the 
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rate of temperature increase, they bend so that the apex gradually 
touches the base. The finishing point of the firing may thus be 
indicated. These pyroscopes are called Seger cones after their 
inventor. Other temperature indicators are Holdcroft’s thermo- 
scopes. These are small bars supported at their ends in a hori- 
zontal position. When the critical temperature of a bar is reached 
it sags in the middle. The Seger cones and Holdcroft’s thermo- 
scopes are given a variety of numbers, the refractoriness of the 
cone or bar increasing as the numbers go up. P>Tometers, scientific 
instruments for measuring heat, may be employed instead of the 
pyroscopes. When the firing is complete the oven is allowed to 
cool; this takes about the same time as the firing — 50 to 60 hours. 

The biscuit ware, when it leaves the oven, must be translucent, 
and it is the aim of all the makers to obtain a ware with a perfect 
translucent body, free from blemishes. 

Glazing. — When the “biscuit” ware produced by the first fir- 
ing has been sorted (for the rejection of any pieces containing 
flaws), and cleaned, it is ready for the “dipper,” the man who 
dips the piece into a tub of glaze. The glaze is made from a va- 
riety of ingredients which, when fused, form what might be termed 
“glass,” for the glaze on a piece of china is really a glass. Lead is 
an important ingredient in many glazes and the question of lead 
poisoning has long been a problem in the pottery industry; but 
this is being overcome by the introduction of low-solubility 
glazes. 

It may appear a simple matter to dip a cup into a tub of glaze, 
but here, as in most of the processes through which the ware has 
to pass, the skill of the worker is all important. 

The ware, with its coating of glaze, has now to be fired again, 
when the opaque covering will be rendered translucent. The china 
is arranged in saggars, the round, cheese-shaped, fireclay recep- 
tacles already mentioned, but this time the saggar will be glazed 
inside, otherwise trouble would arise owing to absorption. The 
saggars are “placed” or stacked in the oven. This oven is known 
as the “glost” oven, and the man who stacks the saggars contain- 
ing the glazed ware is called a “glost placer.” Before the ware 
reaches the “glost placer” it passes through a drying room and is 
cleaned. Where there are small holes in the ware, in pepper pots, 
for instance, any glaze filling the openings must be entirely 
removed. 

The saggars arc arranged in the oven, as in the case of biscuit 
ware, but this time rolls of fireclay are placed between the saggars. 
This clay, by the pressure of the saggar above, effectively pre- 
vents any products of combustion from reaching the glaze, which, 
obviously, would be spoiled. 

Decorating. — In the early days of pottery making, decoration 
was not as we understand it to-day — it was confined more to 
shapes than applied colours. Those who are familiar with the 
Greek urns will readily appreciate the beauty of the outlines; but 
in the 20th century pottery is judged more by the decorative 
scheme. Our modern potters do, of course, pay considerable atten- 
tion to shapes; but the general public, with an appetite for colour, 
looks for applied decoration. 

The limitations, and the great skill required by the pottery 
artist, are little known to the average purchaser in a retail estab- 
lishment. Unlike most other decorative procc.sses, the colours, 
especially if under the glaze, have to be subjected to a very high 
temperature for the glaze itself demands this, and therefore many 
pigments are unsuitable, as they would be destroyed by the heat. 
Metallic oxides are used, such as cobalt oxide for blue, uranium 
oxide for yellow, chromium oxide for green, iron oxides for reds 
and reddish browns. 

Underglaze decoration is particularly suitable for household 
ware, as it is indestructible, and cannot be worn off in use. On 
the commoner t3^s of domestic china the design would probably 
be “printed,” a process which is carried out as follows. A copper 
plate is engraved with the design, which is filled with colour mixed 
with oil. The printer cleans off any surplus colour and then applies 
a sheet of tissue paper (which has been water sized) to the plate. 
The copper plate, with the paper above, is then passed through a 
roller press, which causes the decoration to adhere to the paper. 
The tissue is now pressed on to the ware, and on its removal, by 
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soaking in water, the decoration remains behind The design will 
probably be in outline and this may be filled in by hand, an oper- 
ation cleverly carried out by girls. When the decoration is com- 
plete the next step is to remove the oil, for this would interfere 
with the application of the glaze. To do this the ware is placed 
in a kiln, where it is fired at a low temperature, though a suffi- 
ciently high one to destroy the oil and leave the colour ‘"fixed.” 
The china is now ready for the glaze, and is finished as already de- 
scribed. Hand-painted work can also be done under the glaze— 
with a limited palette. 

For overglaze decoration a much wider range of colours is 
possible. A flux is added so that the resulting colours are really 
glasses, although enamels, as they are called in the industry, is 
a better term, which will be readily understood if one thinks of 
the enamelled ware in jewellers’ shops — ^not the air-dried enamel 
used by house decorators. 

Many pieces of domestic ware have a gold band or a gold treat- 
ment somewhere in the decoration. This is applied in two forms: 
“best” gold and “liquid” gold, which is an alloy. The “best” gold 
comes out of the Idln in a dull condition, but can be burnished 
to a bright tone. The “liquid” is bright when it leaves the kiln, 
but it has not the beauty or the wearing qualities of the other. 
There is a type of decoration known as “acid gold.” A design is 
etched on to the glaze with hydrofluoric acid, which eats away the 
glaze unprotected by a “resist.” The etched part may be coated 
with “best” gold, which, after being fired, is burnished, with the 
result that the gold in the depressions formed by the etching re- 
mains dull, while the burnished part is bright. 

The decoration particularly suitable for rapid production is that 
of lithography. Lithographed designs are quite common for the 
cheaper classes of ware, and, while they may not always appeal 
to the critical eye, nevertheless satisfy a large percentage of the 
population. 

The design is made up on several stones, one for each colour. 
These colours are transferred to sheets of paper, so that the com- 
plete decoration is obtained on one sheet. We have now what 
is commonly termed a “transfer.” This is applied to the ware, 
the design remaining after the removal of the paper. The col- 
ours are fired in the enamel kiln. 

A type of decoration that has not been employed to any great 
extent since the 19th century is that obtained by building up 
flowers, in clay, petal by petal, on the ware. This calls for 
exceptional skill on the part of the artist. 

Very fine effects are obtained with a process of decoration 
known as “p)ate-sur-pate.” Commercially various designs are 
modelled in white clay and affixed to the ware. 

TH£ US£S OF CHINA 

Owing to its acid and heat resisting properties china finds a 
special use in chemical industries. It will often be found in large 
industrial concerns where cleanliness is of great importance. It 
is even employed in grinding — ^porcelain balls pound materials in 
a cylindrical machine known as a “ball mill.” Porcelain is also 
used for the linings of these mills. 

It is a splendid material for insulating, and consequently is 
much used by the electrical industry. In Central Europe the 
bowls of tobacco pipes are composed of porcelain. 

Its use in domestic ware is well known, while almost everyone 
possesses a dainty figure or some other piece of ornamental por- 
celain. (See also Ceramics, Earthenware.) 

See Emile Bourry, A Treatise on Ceramic Industries (trans. from 
the French with some additional notes by Alfred B. Searle), giving 
a complete description of pottery processes; The Manual of Practical 
Potting (ed. Charles F. Binns) ; Rudolf Hainbach, Pottery Decorating 
(English trans. published) ; William Burton, Porcelain, describing the 
nature, art and manufacture of porcelain ; A. Malinovzsky, Ceramics, 
a book for chemists and engineers in the pottery industry; C. F. 
Binns, The Potter^ s Craft, for the studio potters, ^ools, etc.; Chas. 
J. Noke and H. J. Plant, Pottery, a small popular book by two men 
well known in the pott^ industry; A Text Booh for Salespeople 
engaged in the Retail Section of the Pottery and Glass trades, 
written by an expert committee in conjunction with the Education 
Committee of the Pottery and Glass Trades’ Benevolent Institution 
for the guidance of students. (G. C.) 


^ UNITED STATES CHINAWASE 

Earthenware. — ^The tableware made in the United States 
represents to a very large extent a high grade of white earthen- 
ware, also called semi-vitreous or white ware. This product is 
made in 60 potteries and its composition is approximately as fol- 
lows: EngliA ball clay 13%, feldspar 13, English china clay 35, 
North Carolina kaolin 10, Florida kaolin 6, flint 33. However, the 
use of American clays is steadily replacing the imported materials. 
The biscuit firing is done at about 2,200"’ F, pyrometric cone 8, 
the glost firing at 2,150"’, cone 5, and the decorating firing at 
cone *017. Ilie glaze is invariably a boro-silicate of the 
alkalies, lime, lead and zinc. The operations are practically the 
same which prevail in Staffordshire (England) except that both 
the bisque and the glost firing are carried to a higher temperature. 
The use of tunnel kilns for all three firings has become very ex- 
tensive. Ivory coloured ware is produced in large quantities and 
this colour is obtained through the use of larger amounts of Ameri- 
can ball clay and the introduction of yellowish firing kaolins. The 
tendency towards the application of vivid over-glaze colours is 
very marked at the present time. Practically no under-glaze deco- 
ration is applied. The principal centre of the white earthenware 
industry is East Liverpool, O., including potteries located just 
across the Ohio river, at Newell and Chester, W. Va. Within a 
short distance of East Liverpool factories are operating at Sebring, 
East Palestine, Salineville, Minerva and Carrollton, O. Formerly, 
a considerable quantity of white ware was produced at Trenton, 
N.J. But this activity has diminished to comparatively small 
operations. 

Vitreous Ware. — The demand for non-absorbent, vitreous 
table ware for hotels and restaurants has stimulated the American 
potters to develop such a product quite obviously from the semi- 
vitreous type of body through the increase in fluxing material and 
the raising of the bisque firing temperature. Thus, the composi- 
tion of a vitreous body would be as follows: Feldspar 15%, flint 
38, ball clay 6, china clay or kaolin 40, whiting i. The biscuit firing 
is carried to cone ii, or about 2,300® F. The resulting product 
shows the “stony” type of vitrification as distinguished from the 
“glassy” structure, possesses great toughness and mechanical 
strength and is translucent but markedly less so than the hard 
fire porcelains of continental Europe and bone china. The proc- 
esses are essentially the same as practised in the earthenware 
manufacture except that, previous to the biscuit firing, the green 
flat ware is sanded, in which operation sand is shaken between the 
individual plates of a bung. The glaze is practically the same as 
that of earthenware though it is fired to a somewhat higher tem- 
perature. Under-glaze decoration is used to a large extent though 
largely confined to lines and plain printing. However, increased 
application is being made of polychrome lithographic transfer, 
decalcomania, as the development of the industry extends to the 
production of household china. Over-glaze decoration is also 
applied. The vitreous tableware industry is scattered and fac- 
tories are located at Trenton, N.J., Syracuse, N.Y., Beaver Falls, 
Pa., New Castle, Pa., Wheeling and Clarksburg, W.Va., and 
WellsviUe, O. 

Belleek China.— There is produced in the United States a 
highly decorated grade of china, known as the Belleek type, which 
is named after a similar porcelain produced in Ireland. This pro- 
duct has attained an international reputation under the name of 
Lenox china. The porcelain is highly translucent, of an ivory 
colour and has a texture well suited for ornate decoration. The 
main flux of the body is a pre-fused, glassy mass, composed of 
feldspar, flint and alkalies. The body thus consists of this flux, 
feldspar, china and ball clay. The biscuit firing temperature is con- 
siderably below the maturing point of the other types of porce- 
lain. The glaze is a very brilliant boro-sihcate of the alkalies, lime, 
lead and zinc. The principal production of this type of china is 
at Trenton, N.J. 

Hajrd Fire China .f— H ard fire china, similar to the porcelains 
of Austria, Czechoslovakia, France and Germany, with a low 
temperature biscuit and hi^ glost fire, is produced only by three 
factories and on a comparative small scale. The body employed 
is somewhat more silidous than the typical European product, 
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STAGES IN THE MANUFACTURE OF POTTERY AND CHINAWARE 


1. An artist-potter transforming a lump of clay into a piece of pottery 4. A workman showing a plaster-of^Paris mould for a saucer into which 

on the potter's wheel. The potter presses the soft clay into shape is poured the "slip," a thin mixture of clay and other ingredients 

while the wheel revolves with water. When the mixture is solid the saucer is ready fur lathe 

2. Showing the "thrower" in a factory preesing a cup Into shape In a finishing and firing In the kiln 

plaster-of Paris mould, a process that reouires considerable skill. 5. Trimming the "foot" of a plate on a lathe, which smooths off ail un> 
The handle of the cup it made separately and put on afterwards even surfaces. By pressing a die against the ware as it revolves, 

3. Ftthionino « tiucer in the ••jolly." City Ms been thrown on the '• Powible by the time proceu to apply t riiied decoration 

mould, which is on a revolving platform, and the operator is bringing 6. Dipping cups and saucers into tubs of glaze, a process to which all 
down a lever to which it attached a tool which shapes the underside china for domestic purposes it subjected. This glaze after firing 

of the saucer in a kiln makes an extremely hard and durable finish 
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which has i^roamately the compontion: Kaolin, 50%, feldqmr, 
25% and flint, 2$%. The glost firing temperature is somewhat 
lower than that of European practice, being close to 2410” F, or 
cone 12. T^e are indications that a considerable ex pam^in n in 
the production of hard fire porcelain is to be looked for in the 
near future. Laboratory and technical porcelain is being {kto- 
duced by two factories. 

The subject of hi|^ fire porcelain cannot be dismissed without 
referring to an American development which works with exceed* 
ingly his^ temperatures. Through the introduction of synthetic 
mixtures or of natural minerals of the sillunanite group which 
have the general composition, AlrOiSiOi, aluminous porcelains are 
produced which show remarkable mechanical strength and re* 
sistance to thermal shock. These properties are associated with 
the extensive development within the fired body, of a ciTstalline 
compound, muUite, which has the composition, sAliOisSiOf. This 
compound is formed in all porcelains but in these special bodies, 
through the deliberate exclusion of nearly all crystalline silica 
and its replacement by the aluminum silicate just referred to, a 
very large proportion of the nuss consists of mullite. The porce* 
lains are fired at temperatures between 2,650-3,000® F, cones 17 
to 30. The dense cprstalline structure and the low thermal ex* 
pansion are responsible for the high mechanical strength and re* 
sistance to thermal shock. This type of porcelain is marketed in 
the form of insulators for spark plugs and other electrical pur* 
poses, laborato^ and technical ware, special refractories, etc. 
Products of this kind have become known on the market as 
sillimanite porcelain. 

Bone china, as made in England, is produced in the United 
States only in relatively small quantities, owing to the lack of the 
specially skiUed and trained workers required in its manufac* 
ture. (A. V. B.) 

CHINCHA ISLANDS, three small islands in the Pacific 
Ocean, about 12m. from the coast of Peru, to which country they 
belong, opposite the town of Pisco, and io6m. from Callao, 13® 
38' S., 76® 28' W. The largest of the group, known as the North 
Island or Isla del Norte, is only four-fifths of a mile in length, 
and about a third in breadth. They are of granitic formation | 
and rise from the sea in precipitous cliffs, worn into countless | 
caves and hollows, which furnish convenient resting-places for 
the sea-fowl. Their highest points attain an elevation of 113ft. 
The islands have yielded a few remains of the Chincha Indian 
race. They were formerly noted for vast deposits of guano, and 
its export was begun by the Peruvian government in 1840. The 
supply, however, was edausted in 1874. i853*"54 the Chincha 

islands were the chief object in a contest known as the Guano 
war between President Echenique and General Castilla; and in 
April 1864 they were seized by the Spanish rear admiral, Pinzon, 
in order to bring the Peruvian government to apologize for its 
treatment of Spanish immigrants. 

chinch bug. a North American beteropterous insect 
(Blissus leucopterus) occurring in most parts of the United 
States, but pariicularly destructive to grain crops in the valleys 
of the Mississippi, Missouri and Ohio rivers. It is probably the 
most destructive native insect, and has frequently damaged crops 
to the e^ent of many million dollars in a single year. It was first 
noticed in North Carolina, at the close of the Revolutionary War, 
was first described and named by Thomas Say in 1831, and with 
the growth of agriculture in the Middle West, soon became a pest 
of the first importance. In 1871 it damaged the wheat, oat and 
Iwl^ crops of Illinois, Iowa, Indiana, Nebraska, Missouri and 
Kans M to the estimated amount of $30,000,000. The loss in 1887 
to maiM, wheat and oats was estimated at $79,000,000. 

(Mginal^ the chinch bug fed upon wild grasses, but when the 
cultivation of wheat reached its native haunts it multiplied 
enormously. It is a small Uack and sriiite insect, about i in. long, 
and when full grown has a hmg-whiged and a short*winged form. 
The adult bugs hi b em a te in ribelterad places, usually clustering 
about the roots and bases of gma^ plants. Li the spring they 
lay their eggs bdiind the lower of the grain or in the 

ground around the plants. The yotmg, sriwn batched, are bright 
red in colour, and begin at once to sudr the sap of the plants. 


They grow rather rapidly and shed their skins five times, the 
adult being the fifth sta^. By the time the majority are full 
grown, or even before, the wheat has become too hard to suck, 
or harvest begins, and they are then compelled to migrate in 
search of food. 

The crof^iing systems prevalent in the Middle West offer at 
once new sources of food. In seasons of abundance the bugs 
march in throngs from the wheat to the maize. The full-grown 
individuals do not generally take wing, but walk along the ground. 
Occasionally, however, at this time they take wing and scatter. 
There is generally a second generation on maize, ^e adults ap- 
pearing in the autumn and flying back to their winter quarters 
at the roots of wild grasses or other sheltered places. 

The chinch bug is most susceptible to weather conditions, and 
with wet weather in the late spring and toward the end of July 
the young are either destroyed by the water or develop an epi- 
demic fungous disease. In dry weather, however, they flourish. 
Seasons in which they occur in great numbers are rarely consecu- 
tive. Outbreaks have lasted for two or three years, but, in the 
same locality, years of abundance are apt to be separated. Serious 
damage may be obviated by proper cropping of farms, reducing 
the acreage of small grains and using the land for immune crops. 
Resistant varieties of grains have also been found. At the time 
of miration, millions may be destroyed by barriers of various 
kinds, including ditches, and by using kerosene or creosote. Tak- 
ing advantage of the hibernating habit, the burning of old grasses, 
particularly the so-called bunch*grass idong roadsides, when or- 
ganized and done co-operatively, destroys the bugs wholesale and 
often prevents serious losses the following summer. Calcium 
cyanide in dust form has also been used. But community burning 
of winter grass seems to be the most feasible means of control. 

(L. O. H.) 

CHINCHEW: see Zayton. 

CHINCHILLA, a small grey hopping rodent (Chinckilla 
lanigera), the size of a squirrel, inhabiting the eastern slopes of 
the Andes in Chile and Bolivia, at altitudes between 8,000- and 
12,000 ft. It typifies not only the genus Chinchilla, but the family 
ChinchiUidae (see Rooentia). The chinchilla is about 10 in. in 
length, exclusive of the long tail, and in the form of its head some- 
what resembles a rabbit. It is covered with a dense soft fur of 
a delicate French grey, darkly mottled on the upper surface and 
dusky white beneath, the ears being long, broad and thinly 
covered with hair. Chinchillas live in burrows. They associate 
in communities, forming their burrows among loose rocks, and 
coming out to feed in the early morning and towards sunset. They 
feed on roots and grasses, and when eating they sit on their 
haunches, holding their food in their fore-paws. The fur (q.v.) of 
this rodent was prized by the ancient Peruvians, and at the present 

day the skins are exported in 
large numbers to Europe, where 
they are made into muffs, tip- 
pets and trimmings. That chin- 

chillas have not under such 
circumstances become extinct 
is owing to their fecundity, 
the female producing five or 
THE CHIHCHILLA. A NATIVE OF MX young twico a year. The 

SOUTH AHEHICA. ALTHOuoH ITS Peruvian chinchiUa (C. brevi- 

caudata) is larger, with rela- 
tivety.jiborter ears and tail; while 
still larger species constitute 
the genus Lagidium, ranging from the Andes to Patagonia, and 
distinguished by having four in place of five front-toes, more 
pointed ears, and a somewhat different skuU. (See also 
ViSCACHA.) 

CHINDE, a town (municipality) of Portuguese East Africa, 
and seat of local Government representative (Intendente), is the 
chief port for the Zambezi vallc^ and the centre of distribution 
of the river trafl&c for the interior as far as Tete. Till recently 
it was ako the chief port for British Central Africa. It is situated 
at the mouth of the CUnde branch of the Zamberi, in 18* 40' S., 
36® 30' E., 62 miles from Queiimane, 146 from Beira, and 969 



•V CeUBTIfT Of 
NATURAL HlfTORY 


ffUMMJIf ARE DECRIAflNG. IT If 
OF COMMERCIAL IMPORTANCE FOR 
ITS fOFT, LUSTROUS GREY FUR 
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from Durban. Pop. (1927), 133 Europeans, 71 Asiatics and 1,266 
natives. Large steamers are unable to cross the bar, over which 
the depth of water varies from 10 to 18 ft. Chinde owes its 
existence to the discovery in 1889 fbat the branch of the Zambezi 
{q.v.) on the banks of which it is built is navigable from the 
ocean. By the Convention of 1891, an area of 5 ac. — subsequently 
increased to 25 — ^was leased for 99 years to the British Govern- 
ment, on which goods in transit to British possessions can be 
stored duty free. This area, known as the British Concession, is 
also in part used for residences and for business establishments. 
There is a slip for the sternwheel river steamers, which connect 
with the steamers visiting the port, and ply up and down the river 
to Chindio, Tete, etc. Passengers and goods are sometimes tran- 
shipped at Beira for Chinde. At high water the port has a depth 
of 18 to 19 ft. The climate is not considered unhealthy, but the 
surroundings are flat, and there are mangrove swamps on both 
sides of the river. There are two public gardens, and a Decauville 
line runs to a fine beach where there is good bathing. There is a 
considerable export trade from Portuguese territory, sugar, cot- 
ton and ground-nuts being largely cultivated in the Zambezi 
valley and gold and copper mines worked. In 1925-26, 91 ships 
entered and 92 left Chinde, imports were 14,453 tons and exports 
22,982 tons, the port had 7-5% of the trade of the province. 
See Portuguese East Africa, 

CHINDWIN, river of Burma, the largest tributary of the 
Irrawaddy, called Ningthi by the Manipuris. It is formed by the 
junction of the Tanai, the Tawan and the Taron or Tur6ng, but 
there is doubt as to which is the main stream. The Tanai rises on 
the Shwedaung-gyi peak of the Kum6n range, 12 m. N. of Mo- 
gaung, and flows due north until it reaches the Hukawng valley, 
when it turns to the west and meets the Tar6n or Turong river. 
The last-named flows into the Hukawng valley from the north. Its 
sources are in the hills to the south of Sadiya, rising from 10,000 
to 11,000 ft. above sea-level. It flows in a general east to west 
direction as far as its junction with the Loglai. It then turns 
south and breaks into the Hukawng valley a f^w miles north of 
Saraw and meets the Tanai about 10 m. above Kintaw village. 
Below the Hukawng valley the Chindwin is interrupted at several 
places by falls or transverse reefs. At Haksa goods have to be 
transhipped from large boats to canoes. Not far below this the 
Uyu river comes in on the left bank at Homalin, and from this 
point downwards steamers ply for the greater part of the year. 
The Uyu flows through a well-cultivated valley, and during the 
rainy season it is navigable for a distance of 150 m. from its 
mouth by steamers of light draught. Below Kindat, the only 
considerable affluent of the Chindwin is the Myit-tha, which 
drains the Chin hills. The Chindwin rises considerably during the 
rains, but in March and April is so shallow in places that naviga- 
tion is difficult even for small steam launches. Whirlp>ools, nar- 
rows and sandbanks also cause great trouble. The extreme out- 
lets of the river are 22 m. apart, the interval forming a suc- 
cession of long, low, partially populated islands. The most 
southerly mouth of the Chindwin is, according to tradition, an 
artificial channel, cut by one of the kings of Pagan. It was choked 
up for many centuries, until in 1824 it was opened out by an 
exceptional flood. 

CHINDWIN, UPPER and LOWER, two districts in the 
north-west border division of Burma. Upper Chindwin has an 
area of 16,037 square miles. Pop. (1921), 186,881. Lower Chind- 
win has an area of 3,480 square miles. Pop. 342,880. For further 
details see Burma. 

CHINESE ARCHITECTURE. The art of building in 
China has always been closely dependent on the intimate feeling 
of the Chinese people for the significance and beauty of nature. 
They arranged their buildings with special regard to the **spirits of 
earth, water and air,” their ambition being not to dominate nature 
by their creations, as Westerners mostly do, but to co-operate with 
it, so as to reach a perfect harmony or order of the same kind as 
that which is reflected in the creations of nature. It was less the 
outward forms that interested them than the inner meaning, the 
underl3dng creative forces. This is most evident in the arrange- 
ment of some of the great tombs and shrines or in open-air altars 



dedicated to the divinities of heaven and earth. But it is also 
reflected in profane buildings such as the imperial palaces, which 
were planned and built according to sidereal or cosmological con- 
siderations. This appears even from the name used for the present 
and some earlier imperial palaces: Tzu Chin Ch’eng, the so-called 
Purple (or Violet) Forbidden City, of astronomical origin: the 
Heavenly Lord or Ruler Above was supposed to occupy a circum- 
polar constellation composed of 
15 stars called the Purple Pro- 
tected Enclosure, and as this 
was situated in the centre of the 
celestial world, so was the palace 
of the emperor, the human repre- 
sentative of the highest divine 
principle, supposed to be in the 
middle of the human world. 

The general arrangement and 
planning of the Chinese buildings 
have indeed very little in common 
with such artistic points of view 
as have been applied in Western 
architecture; they result rather 
from religious and philosophical 
ideas which have their roots in 
most ancient traditions. This ac- 
counts also for the uniformity, not 
to say monotony, of early Chinese 
architecture. The principles of 
construction have remained the 
same during many centuries, as 
have also the plans of the temples 
and palaces. The modifications 
of style which have been intro- 
duced are of comparatively small 
importance. It thus becomes pos- 
sible to draw some conclusions 
from relatively late examples 
about the earlier buildings, which 
unfortunately arc practically all destroyed; the wooden material 
has poorly withstood the ravages of fire and warfare, and the 
people have never made any serious efforts to protect their old 
buildings. It was mainly for the dead that the Chinese created 
more permanent abodes, and thus the tombs are the most ancient 
architectural monuments still existing in China. Besides these 
there are some cave temples hollowed out in the mountain sides 
and a few stone and brick pagodas of early date which will be men- 
tioned later. 

The Walls of China* — ^The earliest architectural monument 
above the soil in China is the *'Great Wall,” a massive fortification 
running along the northern and north-western frontier of the coun- 
try. It was erected by the great Emperor Ch'in Shih Huang Ti 
shortly after he had reunited the different parts of the country into 
an empire (228 B.C.). No doubt minor parts of such a wall had 
existed before his time, but he planned his defence against the 
nomadic tribes on a very much larger scale than had any previous 
ruler. It is stated that nearly 750km. of the wall were built during 
his reign. Whatever truth this statement may contain, the fact 
remains that he laid the foundation of one of the world’s grandest 
constructions, which, after many enlargements and restorations in 
the course of time, is still of great importance. The structural 
character of the wall is quite simple. It is built mainly of earth 
and stone, varies in height between 6 and xo metres and is mostly 
covered by a coating of bricks. On the ridge of the wall runs a 
passage three or four metres wide between crenellated parapets, 
and at regular intervals square watchtowers rise above the ridge on 
which fires were lighted as soon as any danger was sighted. In 
spite of this uniformity, the wall is intimately ccmnected with the 
landscape, rising in many parts almost like one of nature’s own 
creations, accentuating the ^arp ridges of the mountain chains and 
winding according to the undulations of the ground. It is the 
greatest and most monumental expression of the absolute faith of 
the Chinese in walls. 


Chinese temple plan 

Showing the usual arrangement of 
placing the main bulidingi in a row, 
the one behind the other 
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The Great Wall of China at the Nank'ou pass, Chih-li; 228 B.C. It is 1,400 miles long, with square watch-towers at intervals 
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rHOIOGNAPHS, COPR. OSWALD SIREN 


TWO CITY WALLS 

1. Portion of the city wall of Peking ; west side, outer view. It Is pro- 2. Portion of the city wall and the double bastion at south gate in Sianfu, 
vided with 44 bastions and coated with bricks. The battlements are Shen-sl, built at the end of the 14th century, and repaired in places, 

beginning to crumble, it had been constantly rebuilt or repaired it encloses an almost square city, and has double gate-towers, square 

from the end of the 15th to the middle of the 19th century. Its two bastions and round corner-towers 

gates are the HsI Chih men (north) and Ping Tiu men (south), 
connecting city and suburbs 
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Plati: III 



1. Pai T’a Stu, imall pagoda louth of Slanfu; lOth-llth centuries 

2. Hsiang Chi Ssu near Sianfu; erected 6S1 


4. Ta Yen T’a. the Great Pagoda of the Wild Geese, Sianfu; 
founded 652; partly rebuilt in the 10th century 
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PHOTOGRAPHS, COPR. 05VALD SIR^N 


EXAMPLES OF THE CHINESE PAGODA, OR TEMPLE-TOWER 

1. Pagoda of Sung Yueh Ssu, at Sung Shan, Hon-an; A.D. 523 3. The Nan t'a (south tower), at Fang Shan. Chih<ll; 11th century 

2. Pei t'a (north tower), at Fang Shan, Chih-li; 8th century 4. The Pa Li Chuan pagoda near Peking; 13th century 
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Walls, walls and yet again walls, form the framework of every 
Chinese city. They surround it, they divide it into lots and com- 
pounds, they mark more than any other structures the basic fea- 
tures of the Chinese conununities. There is no real city in China 
without a surrounding wall, a condition which indeed is expressed 
by the fact that the Chinese used the same word ch'eng for a city 
and a city wall ; there is no such thing as a city without a wall. It 
is just as inconceivable as a house without a roof. These waUs 


belong not only to the provincial capitals or other large cities but 
to every community, even to small towns and villages. There is 
hardly a village of any age or size in northern China which has 
not at least a mud wall pr remains of a wall around its huts and 
Stables. No matter how poor and inconspicuous the place, how- 
ever miserable the mud house, however useless the ruined temples, 
however dirty and ditch-like the sunken roads, the walls are still 
there and as a rule kept in better condition than any other build- 
ing. Many a city in north-western China which has been partly 
demolished by wars and famine and fire and where no house is 
left standing and no human being lives, still retains its crenellated 
walls with their gates and watchtowers. These bare brick walls 
with bastions and towers, sometimes rising over a moat or again 
simply from the open level ground where the view of the far dis- 
tance is unblocked by buildings, often tell more of the ancient 
greatness of the city than the houses or temples. Even when such 
( ity walls are not of a very early date (hardly any walls now 
standing are older than the Ming dynasty) they are nevertheless 
ancient-looking with their battered brickwork and broken battle- 
ments. Repairs and rebuildings have done little to refashion them 
or to change their proportions. Before the brick walls there were 
ramparts round a good many of the cities and towns as still may 
be seen at some out-of-the-way places; before the towns were 


built there were villages or camps 

of mud and straw huts sur- 
rounded by fences or ramparts of i 

a temporary character. 

Types and Construction of 
Buildings. — ^Whether the build- 
ings were imperial tombs. Bud- JOBW- 

dhist temples or memorial shrines 
dedicated to great philosophers A 

or, on the other hand, of a pro- 
fane nature, such as imperial pal- rSUBt 

aces, dwelling-houses or adminis- 
tration offices, all were arranged 
within walls and in closed 

compounds according to similar ^ 

principles. Characteristic of all Bpnik 

these extensive compounds is the J M JJ ^ 

clear development of a main ^ u 

central axis running from north | | 

t o south. The principal buildings, |l ^ ^ l| 

their courts and gateways are all ^ j 

placed in a row, one behind the ^ ^ 

other, while the secondary build- 
ings are arranged at the sides of the X j 

courtyards, the facades, the doors ' 

and the gates of the principal B 

buildings all facing south, an ori- ^ 

entation which evidently was 

based on religious traditions. It I" “if,® 

was not by adding to the height of 

the buildings but by joining more courts to the compounds that 
these architectural compositions could be enlarged. There are 
princes’ palaces in Peking which have as many as 20 courtyards and 


some of the large temples or monasteries have a still larger number 
of such units. As each compound is enclosed by a high wall it is 
quite impossible to obtam any idea of the arrangements from the 
outade, and at the larger palaces the different courtyards are also 
divided the one from the other hy secondary walls with decorative 
gateways. The courts vary in size and the streets follow along 
the walls. Through such an arrangement the inner portions 
of the Purple Forbidden City of Peking became almost labyrin- 


thine. 

The types of the principal buildings also remain the same, inde- 
pendently of their use as temples, palaces or dwelling-houses. The 
most common among these types is the hall, ikn, i.c., an oblong, 
rectangular room, usually divided by rows of round pillars or col- 
umns into three or more naves of which the foremost is usually 



Wu-LIANG TIEN. 8UCHOW. A i-STOREYED HALL WITH BARREL VAULTS 


arranged as an open portico ; in other cases the open colonnade is 
continued all around the building. The interior is, as a rule, lighted 
by small windows placed quite low, but exceptionally there may 
be a second row of windows, giving a brighter effect; these arc 
at a higher level. Very important for the decorative effect of the 
buildings is the broad substructure, the terrace and the far pro- 
jecting roof. When the substructure is made higher, a so-called 
t^ai is created, i.e., a shorter hall or a centralized building in two 
storeys on a high terrace with battered walls. Such fax are often 
mentioned in the old descriptions of palaces and cities. They seem 
to have been quite common since earliest times. In the Forbidden 
City of Peking this type of building is beautifully developed at 
the outer gates as, for instance Wu Men, where the great pavilion 
rises on a monumental terrace. Other characteristic examples of 
ifoi are the drum and bell towers which rise in the centre of many 
of the old cities in northern China, but similar buildings have also 
been used as storehouses, watchtowers and observatories. The 
general name for larger, many storeyed buildings is lou^ a name 
which, however, is not used for the pagodas, whereas small build- 
ings of two or more storeys often are called fco, and the open small 
pavilions Ving, Furthermore, one finds in some of the palatial 
compounds as well as at many private dwelling-houses, particularly 
where they are connected with gardens, so-called lang, i.e., long 
open galleries which serve to connect larger buildings. 

Considering the most common Chinese buildings such as the 
Hen, the t*ai and the t'ing in their entirety, we may be struck by 
the fact that the main body of the structures appears much less 
than in Western buildings. It is, figuratively spealdng, pushed into 
the background by the broad terrace and the far projecting roof 
which throws a broad shadow over the fagade. These two elements 
are of the greatest importance for the general effect of the struc- 
ture. The terrace may be developed in various steps and provided 
with marble balustrades and decorative staircases, as, for instance, 
at the imperial palace and many large temples, or it may be simply 
a stone-lined substructure witJi one or two steps; but it always 
contributes to lift the building and to form a kind of counterbal- 
ance to the projecting roof. It is, however, at the t'ai that the 
substructures become of greatest importance. They may reach a 
height of 10 or 12 metres and be covered by a hall or pavilion of 
tower-like effect. 

The buildings which rise on the terraces arc made of wood ; their 
structural frame is pure carpenters* work. The walls may look 
massive and appear to support the roof but, practically speaking, 
they have no structural importance. They are simply filled vrith 
brick or clay between the supporting columns. In the larger build- 
ings the outer wall on the facades is usually not placed in the fore- 
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most row of columns but this is reserved as an open gallery. In 
some instances the portico is double, in other cases it is reduced to 
a few intercolumns in the middle. The building thus consists of a 
nave and aisles some of which might be completely or partly 
divided by filled-in walls, by which various rooms are created 
which indeed may be quite freely increased or decreased, 
the middle one being, as a rule, the broadest. The inter- 
vals between the columns are 
on the whole quite wide, and 
sometimes it happens that some 
columns are excluded in the 
midst of the building in order 
to create more free space. 

But the Chinese hall is not a 
longitudinal structure like the 
Greek temples (which also 
originally were built of wood); 
it expands transversally to the 
central axis which is indicated 
by the entrance door on the mid- 
dle of the facade. The two short 
sides with the gables serve 

no other purpose than to end the hall; they have no decorative 
importance and no such emphasis as in the classic temples; some- 
times they are hardly meant to be seen. The side walls may pro- 
ject as a kind of ante-room to the portico or the corners may be 
accentuated by columns. The Chinese builders were never so par- 
ticular or consistent in the placing of the columns as the classical 
architects. They employed a material which allowed greater free- 
dom than the marble beams and they 3delded less to purely artistic 
considerations than to practical wants. The beauty and strength of 
their architecture depend mainly on the logical clearness of the 
constructive framework. 

This comparative freedom in the placing of the columns is ren- 
dered possible also by the fact that they are not supporting posts 
as in the classical buildings. They are not provided with capitals 
and they do not support the entablature, but they are tied both 
longitudinally and transversally by beams which may cut into, 
or run through, the posts. The ends of the transverse beams often 
project in front of the columns, and the longitudinal beams form 
a kind of architrave which keeps the outer colonnade together. In 
larger buildings of comparatively late periods brackets or canti- 
levers are sometimes introduced on the columns below the tie 
beams but the real bracketing system which serves to support the 
eaves of the roof is situated above these. The roof brackets are, 
in their simplest form, two-armed and project in the earlier build- 
ings only from the heads of the columns; but in the later buildings 
they become manifolded and are placed on the beams as well as on 
the posts, sometimes so close together that they create the impres- 
sion of a cornice. It is mainly in the modifications of the bracket- 
ing system that one may trace an evolution of Chinese architec- 
ture. 

The constructive system demanded that the buildings should be 
developed horizontally rather than vertically. Nevertheless, many 
of the large halls are erected in two storeys, though the second is 
often nothing more than a decorative superstructure without floor 
or windows. The lower storey forms a kind of outer compartment 
to the building and is covered by a lean-to shed roof while the main 
span or saddle roof covers the central portion of the building which 
rises to a greater height. Sometimes there is a coffered or painted 
ceiling over this portion but more often, particularly in the tem- 
ples, the trusses and beams of the roof construction are left 
entirely uncovered. 

Roofs , — ^It is evident that the development of the roof on the 
Chinese buildings is closely connected with the placing of the en- 
trance door. This is not to be found on the short (gable) ends of 
the building but in the middle of the southern facade, which usu- 
ally has also a free-standing row of columns. Most of the impor- 
tant buildings are indeed placed so that they can be appreciated 
only in full-front view, and their peculiar decorative rfect thus 
becomes dominated by the broad high-towering roof. Whatever 
the original reason for this particular kind of roof may have been, 


it was gradually more and more developed from a decorative point 
of view. The builders may have felt the need of modifying t^ 
impression of weight and breadth, inevitably adhering to the enor- 
mous roof masses, and this was most successfully done by curving 
the sides and accentuating the tension and rhythm of the rising 
lines. This tendency becomes perhaps more evident in minor deco- 
rative buildings such as pavilions and pagodas, not to speak of 
small ornamental works in clay and metal on which the roof 
appears almost as a crown. The common dwelling-houses in north- 
ern China have, on the contrary, much smaller and less curving 
roofs and, if we may judge from reproductions of earlier buildings, 
such as the reliefs from the Han tombs in Shantung and some 
small clay models dating from the Han and Wei dynasties, it seems 
that the curved roof was then not very far developed. In the T'ang 
time (7th to Qth century) the characteristic shape of the roof was, 
however, fully developed. 

It is possible that the origin of the far projecting and strongly 
curved roof may be looked for in primitive thatch-covered huts of 
a kind similar to those which still are to be seen on the Indo- 
Chinese islands. If so, it would first have been introduced in 
southern China (where indeed the curving and projecting roof 
always was more strongly developed than in the north), and later 
on, when the whole country became more of a cultural unit, in the 
northern provinces. When the Chinese once had realized the fine 
decorative effect of these roofs, they developed them freely at the 
expense of the main body of the building. The larger the roofs, 
the stronger becomes the effect of shade under the eaves and the 
more they seem to be disengaged from the supporting framework 
and to soar in the air. In many instances the roofs crown the 
building rather than cover it, and their decorative ornamentation 
with figures and animals on the ridges and on the comer ribs serve 
also to strengthen the impression of a decorative superstructure. 

When the building has a roof in two storeys the lower one is a 
lean-to shed roof ; the upper one, a span-roof — ^but the gables of 
this do not reach down to the eaves : they are cut at one-half or 
three-fourths of their height. This peculiar combination of the 
gabled and the hipped-roof is very common both in China and in 
Japan, but there are also buildings with complete hip-roofs sloping 
to all four sides. This is, according to the Chinese, the finest form. 
It is to be found on ceremonial edifices such as the big central hall 
Tai Ho Tien in the Forbidden City, Peking, and some of the sac- 
rificial halls at the imperial tombs. 

Buildings consisting of two superimposed halls have been in use 
since very early days, as may be seen on some reliefs of the Han 
dynasty, and they are also mentioned in many of the old descrip- 
tions of the imperial palaces, where such buildings sometimes were 
connected by flying bridges. Very characteristic and well-devel- 
oped examples of this type of structure are still to be seen at Yung 
Ho Rung (the Yellow Temple) in Peking, which was erected in the 
17th century as an imperial residence but afterwards consecrated 
as a Llama temple. Later Llamaistic buildings (from the Cb’ien 
Lung era) show at times an even further development in height, as 
for instance the Yu Hua Ko, a temple standing at the north-west- 
ern comer of the Forbidden City. In southern China the distribu- 
tion of storeys seems to have been still freer; there are large tem- 
ples in Suchow with three superimposed halls and other more cen- 
tralized structures built in the same way, which indeed may be 
called towers, particularly if they are placed on terraces. The con- 
structive framework of the main roof consists generally of various 
beams arranged step-wise one above the other and supporting on 
their ends the purlins In smaller buildings all the trans- 

versal beams may be supported by columns which increase in 
length towards the middle of the room, the central one reaching up 
to the main ridge. It is, however, more common that only the low- 
est or the two lower beams rest directly on pillars, while the upper 
ones are carried by brackets and small posts rising from the Imer 
beams. The purlins laid on these supports are arranged rather 
closely, so that the rafters may be stretched in curves, the project- 
ing ones being spliced and bent upwards. The well-developed sys- 
tem of brackets and cantilevers which sui^rt this projecting part 
of the roof will be specially discussed later because it is in this that 
one may follow the development and decay of Oitnese trchi* 
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2. Wu Liang Tien, a temple In 8u<chow, Chekiang; 17th century 

3. The Drum Tower In Peking; erected in 1273 
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1. Slu Mftn T'a, the Four Gate pagoda at Shen Tung Sau, Shantung; 
middle of 6th century 
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lecture. 

Tile outer aspect of the roof is determined by the alternatively 
convex and concave tiles and the stron^y accentuated comer 
ridges which curve at the ends in a kind of snout and often are 
prcnnded with series of fantastic human and animal figures, called 
k'uei lung ttu. The main ridge-post is very high and decorated at 
both ends with a kind of fish-tailed owl, calM ek'ih wen, udiich 



BSACaCTINO SVSTIM FSOM A PAVILION AT THE CONFUCIUS TENPUt IN 
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had a symbolic significance and served to protect the building 
against fire and other calamities. On ordinary buildings the roof 
tiles are of unglazed, lightly baked grey clay, but on the present 
imperial buildinp all the roofs are laid with yellow glazed tiles, 
while some of the temples and smaller buildings erected for various 
members of the imperial family have deep-blue roof tiles. Green 
tiles are sometimes used on pavilions, gates and walls. 

The columru as well as the filled-in walls between them have 
usually a warm vermilion tone which becomes most beautiful 
when softened by dampness and dust. The beams and the brackets 
below the eaves are painted with conventionalized flower orna- 
ments in blue and green, sometimes with white contours. The door 
panels of more important buildiogs are provided with ornaments in 
gold, but their upper part serves as windows and is fitted only with 
open lattice-work. On the whole it seems as if later times had tried 
to gain by decorative elaboration idiatever of constructive signif- 
icance and beauty hod been lost. 

Minor Pavilions and Gateways. — Besides the longitudkial halb 
in right angle to the central axis, indicated by the entrance door, 
there are more centralized structures on a quadrangular, polygonal 
or round plan, i.e., pavilions or towers, which may be more than 
two storeys high. The most primitive type of pavilion is a square 
but with comer posts which carry a flat or tent-shaped roof. Such 
pavilions are often seen in pictures refnesenting famous philoso- 
phers meditating on nature. Unless th^ are quite open the walls 
may be made of bamboo or basket-work. The more elaborate pa- 
vilions on a polygonal or round plan developed in connection with 
the Qunese garden and have bem abundantly used in the imperial 
parks once early times. Such kiosks, tea-hoiM and pavilions were 
placed on qwts with historical associations or on bills or promon- 
tories udiere the view was particularly beautiful Their stope and 
style were developed with a view to the rockeries and the growing 
trees; bow well t^ fitted into such surroundings may still be seen 
in the wonderful gardens around the sea palaces in Peking. These 
small pavilions, half hidden between the trees, clinging on the 
rocks or rising on stones out of the mirroringwrater, often give us 
a more jrivid and immediate impression of the diarm and natural- 
ness of Chinese ar^tectnre than the larger buildings. It was also 
pre-eminently throu^ such smatt decorative stnKtures that CU- 
nese architecture becaaoe known and appreciated in the i8th 
century in Europe. 

On the larger pavSionB the roofs ate usually divided into two 
or three storeys, thus adding gmtly to the picturesque effect of i 
the buildiaf , particu l a r l y when it is erected on a polygonal plan j 
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which gives it a number of projecting comer snouts. Beautiful 
examples of this kind of pavilion may be seen at the ''Coal Hill'’ 
in Peking as well as in Pei Hai and other imperial parks. They 
have no walls, simply open colonnades supporting the roof which 
niay give the impression of hovering in the air. When the portions 
between the successive roofs are enlarged and provided with bal- 
conies or colonnades the pavilion becomes a real tower, such as 
for i n s tan ce the Fo Hsiang Ko (Buddha's Perfume Tower), which 
rises above the lake at the Summer palace. 

Related to the pavilions by their open decorative effect, yet 
forming an architectural group of their own, are the p*ai lou, i.e., 
free-standing gateways with three or more openings, which span 
the streets in many Chinese cities or mark the entrance to some 
sacred precincts, such as tomb or temple areas. The object of 
their erection was often to commemorate some outstanding local 
character or some important event in the history of the place or 
simply to mark a spot notable for its beauty or its sacredness. The 
earliest p*ai lou were, no doubt, simply large gateways made of 
wood and provided with inscribed tablets. These could easily be 
developed into more important structures by adding at the sides 
more posts and gateways, and they were soon executed in stone as 
well as in wood. From an architectural point of view they may be 
divided into two principal groups: the one consisting of p'ai lou 
with very tall side posts reaching above the transversal bcam.s 
(which may be covered by small roofs); the other, of p*ai lou 
with shorter side posts covered by the roofs, so that the whole 
gateway has more likeness to a fa(;ade or an open flat pavilion. 
The supporting masts, which may be 4 or 8 or 12 according to the 
sixe and importance of the structure, are placed on stone plinths, 
sometimes decorated with lions, and tied together not only by 
cross-beams in two or three horizontal rows, but also by carved or 
painted panels or, in the case of stone p*ai lou, by flat slabs deco- 
rated with reliefs. Over each one of the openings is a separate small 
span-roof resting on brackets and usually covered with glazed pan- 
tiles. The p'oi lou thus contain some of the most characteristic 
features of traditional Chinese architecture, viz., the supporting 
posts, the curving saddle-roofs on double or triple rows of brack- 
ets, and the carved or painted friezes. They are essentially wooden 
structures. The whole character of these buildings as well as their 
decoration has been developed with a view to the special require- 
ments of the material, but that has not prevented the Chinese from 



executing the same type of structure also in brick and in stone. 
The lariat among them stand at the Ming tombs near Nankow 
and at the tombs of the Ching emperors at Hsi Ling and Tung 
Ling, but the most elaborately decorated marble p*ai lou may be* 
seen fai some of the old dties in Shantung, such as Chiifu and 
Weihsieit 

Closely connected with the p^ai lou are those highly decorative 
sham facades which used to be erected in front of important shops. 
They also consist of tall masts tied 1^ cross-beams with manifold 
rows of brackets which support small roots in one or two storeys 
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Under these are panels decorated with human figures in relief or 
with brightly coloured floral designs in open-work into which the 
signboards of the shops are inserted. High masts or pillars are 
indeed much in favour in China ; they are mostly used pair-wise, 
either free-standing in front of palaces (as the hm piao) or at the 
gateways of the dwelling compounds. Another type of gateway 
which is quite common consists of broad pillars made of masonry 



and coated with glazed tiles, often with ornaments in various col- 
ours. When a span-roof connects the deep pillars a kind of small 
gatehouse may be created. 

Of considerable importance also for the outward effect of the 
Chinese buildings arc the balustrades which line the terraces and 
staircases in front of the buildings. They are in northern China 
mostly made of white marble and composed of square posts ending 
in sculptured finials between which ornamented panels and mould- 
ed railings arc inserted. Such marble balustrades may be seen at 
most of the important temples and, in their richest development, 
on the terraces of the Three Great Halls (San Ta T'ien) in the 
Forbidden City in Peking. Here they are repeated in three differ- 
ent tiers and broken in many angles, according to the shape of the 
terraces, producing a splendid decorative effect, particularly as the 
white marble stands out in contrast to the red colour of the build- 
ings. 

Stone and Brick Buildings. — Although Chinese architecture 
is principally wood construction, it should not be forgotten that a 
great number of stone and brick buildings have been made in 
China, including bridges, for which the Chinese since earliest times 
have used brick and stone. The great majority of the still existing 
buildings in masonry are of comparatively late periods; very few 
indeed can be dated before the Wan Li era (1573-1619). The only 
important exceptions to this general rule are the pagodas made of 
brick and mud, several of which may be ascribed to the T’ang 
l^eriod (618-906) and a few to even earlier times. On the whole, it 
seems, however, that the Chinese regarded brick and stone work as 
material fitted for storehouses, wallsi substructures and the like, 
but hardly for real architecture in the same sense as wood con- 
struction. It is a characteristic fact that brick buildings are not 
even mentioned in the standard work on architecture which was 
published by imperial order in the year 1103 under the title Ying 
Tsao Fa Shih (The Method of Architecture). This beautifully 
illustrated work in eight volumes (which has been issued in a 
modern reprint) is founded on the practical experience of archi- 
tects and decorators, which the author, Li Chieh, collected from 
various sources. It gives everything that an educated Chinese 
towards the end of the Sung period considered the fundamentals of 
architecture. No stone or brick houses are mentioned, not even 
columns, door-frames or floors of stone. The only stoneworks par- 
ticularly described are the plinths and comer pilasters, stairs, bal- 
ustrades, dragon heads on staircases, thrediolds and stones for the 
door-posts, Insides canals, sluices, platforms, terraces, etc. The 
measures and instructions for the execution of all these various 
kinds of stonework are very accurate, but they are of no great 


importance for the architectural style. The constructive methods 
are treated only in the third part of the book, which contains 
''Rules for large work in wood,” i.e., framework of buildings, 
posts, trusses, rafters, etc. Then follows a chapter called "Rules 
for smaller works in wood,” i.e., doors, windows, partition walls, 
coffered ceilings, screens, cornices, gutters, staircases, door-panels, 
balustrades, besides Buddhist and Taoist house shrines, or Fa 
yueh, decorative gate-fagades erected in front of important houses, 
etc. Then follow "Rules for works in carved wood,” concern- 
ing decorative details, and at the end of the book, "Rules for 
exterior roofing,” also concerning the ornamental figures on the 
roofs, etc. The author devotes some paragraphs to bricks and to 
roof tiles but be gives no rules for construction in such materials. 

Turning to the existing monuments in China, we may notice the 
Ssu Men Ta, at the temple Shen Tung Ssu in Shantung, as the ear- 
liest and most important example of architectural masonry work. 
The building, which in spite of its name — ^the Four-Gate pagoda — 
is no tower but a one-storeyed square house (each side about 7 35 
metres), was erected a.d. 534. It is coated with finely cut and 
fluted limestone slabs, but the interior body of the walls may be 
partly of mud. It has an arched entrance on each side and a cor- 
nice consisting of five corbelled tiers but no other architectural 
divisions. The pyramidal roof is made of corbelled stone slabs and 
supi>orted by a large square centre pillar crowned by a small 
stupa. The solid and self-contained aspect of the building together 
with its fine proportions make it one of the most remarkable of 
Chinese architectural monuments. It is possible that similar build- 
ings existed in earlier times when stone and brick may have been 
more freely used; the type may be observed, for instance, in the 
more or less house-shaped tomb pillars of the Han dynasty in 
Szechuan and Honan. 

The next in date among the masonry buildings are some real 
towers or pagodas of the Sui and T ang periods which will be men- 
tioned later; most of them are made of packed clay or dirt in com- 
bination with stone or brick. Still more common is the combina- 
tion of brick and wood construction. It can be carried out in dif- 
ferent ways, either by lining a real wooden structure with brick 
walls or by placing a bracketed span-roof on strong brick walls, 
eventually adding pillars for interior support if the walls are too 
wide apart. This method of construction has been used in most of 
the outer city gate-towers, of which the oldest now preserved arc 
from the beginning of the Ming period, and also in numerous 
watchtowers and storehouses on the walls that enclose the cities 
of northern China. A particularly fine example is the famous bell 
tower at Peking, often considered as a monument of the Yuan 
dynasty, though it was completely renewed during the reign of 
Chi'en Lung. All these buildings exhibit on the outside massive 
brick walls more or less regularly divided by windows or by rows 
of square loopholes which give to the battered facades of the big 
gate-towers a fortress-like appearance. The shape of the high 
roofs is, however, the same as on ordinary wooden structures, and 
if one examines these masonry buildings more closely, one usually 
finds wooden columns inserted in the walls as well as detached 
in the interiors. 

The substructures of the gate and bell towers arc in most cases 
pierced by tunnels or barrel \*aults serving as passages. These may 
be either round or somewhat pointed, as for instance on the drum 
tower in Peking which actually dates from the Yuan period. The 
vaults are constructed with great care and precision, sometimes 
reaching a span of nearly 1 5 metres. Vaulting (but not the system 
of voussoirs) was undoubtedly known in China in early times: 
it was used in the tomb chambers which were covered with bricks, 
in the tunnels leading to these; when heavy brick walls were 
erected around the cities, barrd vaults followed suit for the 
entrances. The step from such constructions in brick to the bmld- 
ing of cupolas is not a very long one. We do not know exactly 
when cupolas first came into use, but we have reason to assume 
that they were well developed in the T’ang period. As an evidence 
of this the mosque in Hangchow may be mentioned because the 
farthest rooms of this building are covered by three cupolas on 
pendentives (g.v.). The mosque may have be^ renewed in later 
times but in dose adherence to the original model which, of course, 
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A GATE AND AN OPEN GALLERY, PEKING 

1. Wu M4n from the north: the main south oate of the Forbidden 2. Wan Tzu Lan; an open oallery along a canal in swaitlfca form, at the Sea Pal 
City. Peking: reconstructed in 1647« repaired 1801 aces, it was erected in the rule of the Empress Dowager, 19th century 
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TWO HALLS IN PEKING 

1. Pao Ho Tien, one of the Three Great Halls, in the Purple Forbidden lines of roof corners suooast aspiration, as, in another form, the 

City, Peking; built 1627, repaired 1765 Gothic is said to do. The tent form Is sometimes regarded as the 

2. The Hall of Classics, at the Confucius Temple, Peking. The upturned possible origin of the characteristic shape of Chinese roofs 
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was of Persian origin. Another kind of cupola is to be found over 
the hall of the big bronze elephant on the Omi mountain in 
Szechuan erected during the reign of Wan Li (iS73-i6ig). The 
transition of the square room into a round cupola is here also 
accomplished by means of pendentives but outwardly the bidding 
is covered by a tent-shaped roof. One of the small sanctuaries on 
Piao shan near Tsinanfu is an e^mmple of a more pointed cupola. 



At the end of the Ming period buildings with classical orders 
in one or two storeys began to appear. Internally these were 
covered by longitudinal or transversal barrel vaults, but out- 
wardly they were provided with the usual span and shed-roofs. 
.Among the best examples of this kind of building may be men- 
tioned the W’u Liang Tien in Suchow and Shuan Ta Ssu in Tai- 
yuanfu, besides the two halls on Wu Tai Shan. The facades 
are divided by arches and columns, but these are partly inserted 
in the wall and the capitals are stunted or turned into cantilevers, 
(he entablature reduced to an architrave, the cornice replaced by 
rows of brackets above which the upturned eaves project in the 
usual manner. This combination of classical orders and Chinese 
brackets is indeed characteristic evidence of how foreign the 
principles of Greek architecture always remained to the Chinese. 
Such buildings may have been inspired by Indian models, but 
the Chinese modified them quite freely by grafting on the pscudo- 
( lassical models elements inherited from their indigenous wooden 
architecture. 

An entirely different type of masonry work is illustrated by 
the buildings made after Tibetan models mostly as late as in 
Chlcn Lung’s reign. The towers and sham fortresses on the 
slopes of the Western hills in Peking, which were erected in order 
to give the Chinese soldiers an opportunity to practise assaults, 
are well known by all tourists. Still larger and more imf)ortant 
I’ibetan buildings may be seen at Jehol, the famous sumrper re.sort 
of the Manchu emperors in northern Chihli, where an entire Llama 
cloister was erected after the model of the famous Potala in 
I.^ssa, the residence of the Tibetan pope-kings. This enormous 
brick facade in some nine or ten storeys must in its absolute 
bareness have appeared quite dreary to* the Chinese. They have 
tried to give it some life or colour by surrounding the windows 
with pilasters and canopies made of glazed tiles, but the sombre 
and solid character still dominates, giving evidence of a foreign 
culture transplanted into Chinese surroundings. 

Historical Derelopmcfitf — Buddhist temples and pagodas 
have existed in China since the end of the Han dynasty, and 
though the earliest ones are no longer preserved, we may obtain 
some idea about them from old reproductions and contemporary 
Japanese buildings made after Chinese models. The first mes- 
sages of the new religion were broui^t to the Chinese at the 
beginning of our era, but it was not until the 2nd century a.d. that 
it became more widely spread, largely due to the pilgrims who 
journeyed between China and India. They brought news not 
only of the writings and images of the new religion but also of 
its buildings. It has been reported that small bronze models of 
the famous stupa of Kanishka at Peshawar (erected in the ist 
centuiy aj>.) were bnnq^t to China by Hui Sheng, a monk who 
took part in a mission to India in the year 518. No doubt, other 
pilgrim did the same, and there may have been many small 
modeb of this mudi admhred refigious monument in China. As 
far as one may judge by later Indian reproductions, reverting more 


or less directly to the famous pagoda of Kanishka, it was built 
on a square platform, but the main section of it seems to have 
been round or bottle-shaped and divided by projecting cornices 
into three or more storeys. Very characteristic of this pagoda was 
the high mast with its nine superposed metal disks and crowning 
lotus bud. At present there are no such pagodas preserved in 
China, but ancient engravings on stone give us reason to believe 
that they have existed. 

The oldest pagoda in China still standing is at Sung Yiieh Ssu, 
a temple on the sacred mountain Sung Shan in Honan. According 
to historical records, it was built about 523, when the palace pre- 
viously existing here was consecrated as a temple. The tower is 
made of mud and brick on an octagonal base and reaches a height 
of nearly 30 metres. The lowest section consists of a plain plinth 
above which follows a main storey divided by pilasters and win- 
dows in a kind of aedicula (g.v,). The upper section of the tower 
has the shape of a convex cone, divided by narrow cornices into 
1 5 low, blind storeys. It is crowned by a large bud or cone with 
nine rings, an equivalent to the mast with the metal disks which 
is usually found in the wooden pagodas. The early date of the 
building is verified by the style of the lion reliefs and the mould- 
ings of the main storey. 

The character of the whole structure is solid and severe, at 
the same time the incurvation of the outline prevents any 
impression of rigidity. 

There is no other pagoda of as early date but the type returns 
with some modifications in some later pagodas, ns for instance, 
the Pei T*a (the North tower) and the Nan T’a (the South 
tower) at Fang Shan in Chihli. The former, which was built at 
the beginning of the 8th century, shows a more typically Indian 
style with its bottle-shatHfd top, part being on a terraced sub- 
structure while the latter, which was built at the beginning of the 
1 2th century, has a stiffer appearance without any incurvation of 
the outline or narrowing towards the top. It is divided by brack- 
eted cornices into 1 1 storeys and reveals by it.s form and details 
a closer connection with traditional Chinese constructions. To the 
same group of buildings belong also the pagodas at Chengtingfu, 
Mu T’a (T’ien Ning S.su) built about 1078 in nine storeys with 
wooden cornices, and the Ching T’a built at a somewhat latcc 
period, and furthermore the two big pagodas near Peking, known 
as Pa Li Chuan and T’ien Ning Ssu, which were erected during 
the Chin and Viian dynasties (in the 12th and 13th centuries). 
They show some likeness to the Nan T a at Fang Shan, but their 
dimensions are much larger and their high plinths are richly 
decorated with figure reliefs in baked clay. Both have 13 low 
blind storeys and make quite an imposing effect by their great 
height, but they lack the clastic incurvation which gives to the 

pagoda A Sung Vueh Ssu such 
an harmonious character. 

Many of the early pagodas in 
China were, no doubt, con.structed 
of wood and have fK'rishcd, be* 
cause of the unresisting material. 
There arc records of a very large 
wooden pagoda erected in a.d. 
516 at Lo-yang at the order of the 
Empress Dowager Hu. Accord- 
ing to Odaefe chronicles this was 
1, 000ft. Ugh (a statement which 
must not be taken literally but 
Roof tilez on a hall in the merely as a general indication 
FOtoiDDEN CITY. FEKiNG ynusual height) and consisted 

of nine storeys. Above the tower rose a mast looft. high carry- 
ing 30 gilt metal discs which, as well as the chains by which the 
mast was tied to the four comers, were hung with no less than 
500 gilt bells. This noble edifice became, however, the prey of 
fire in 534. The description must have been based on hearsay, but 
it nevertheless has some interest as testimony of the existence of 
wooden pagodas in China at an early date. It- is also confirmed 
by several reproductions of pagodas found among the cave sculp- 
tures from the beginning of the 6th century at Yun Kang and 
Lung Men. Here one may sec executed in relief pagodas with 
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three as well as with five storeys illustrating exactly the same 
architectural type as found in the earliest Japanese pagodas from 
the beginning of the following century. They are built on a square 
plan with comer posts and projecting roofs over the successive 
storeys and crowned by high masts carrying discs and ending in 
the form of large buds or small stupas. In the successive storeys 
on some of these p)agodas are placed Buddhist statues. 

Excellent examples of the same typ}e of pagoda may be seen 
at some of the old temples near Nara in Japan, as, for instance, 



Horyuji and Hokkiji which were erected at the beginning of the 
7th century in the Suiko period by builders from Korea or China. 
The pagoda at Hokkiji has five storeys; the bracketed roofs pro- 
ject quite far but narrow gradually towards the top so that the 
appearance of heaviness is avoided. Each side has four carrying 
posts with projecting cantilevers, which at the corners are placed 
diagonally and cut into the shape of clouds, a motif which is 
particularly characteristic of this period. The rafters are square 
and rather substantial; the far projection of the eaves is produced 
by a very clever construction which no doubt was developed in 
China before it was introduced in Japan, although the earliest 
Chinese examples no longer exist. The principle of this system 
consists in the redoubling of the rafters below the eaves: instead 
of placing the outermost purlins directly on the cantilevers, which 
project from the posts, supporting shorter rafters are introduced 
which are fastened in the beams and trusses of the roof and which 
carry by means of vertical struts or cushions the further projecting 
upper rafters. These imy be made longer and the roof is lifted 
higher, the effect bec(ming lighter than in buildings where the 
purlins rest directly on cantilevers or beams. This constructive 
system with redoubled rafters remained in use until the Viian 
period, perhaps even later, though the form of the lower rafters 
as well as other details becomes modified. Furthermore one may 
notice in these early buildings the very solid and broad shape of 
the various members, as, for instance, the comparatively short 
columns with entasis and the very broad and heavy canti- 
levers cut into the shape of clouds at their lower side. The trusses 
and beams of the roof, to which the rafters are tied, are solid 
and strong, the various parts being tied together with consummate 
skill. 

The essential parts of the buildings and the method of con- 
struction are the same in the pagodas and in the temple halls of 
this period, as may be learned from a closer study of the Golden 
Hall or Kondo of Horyuji, an oblong, quadrangular room with 
a colonnade and a roof in two storeys. A very important member 
added to the pagodas is, however, the mast which runs through 
the whole height of the tower. The purpose of thb mast is not 
really constructive, it is not meant to support the tower, but 
simply to form a spire rising high above the roof and carrying 
the nine metal rings or discs. The builders usually’ did not tie the 
mast very tightly to the framework of tower, because if 
the whole structure were suspended ou mast, the security 
of the tower would be jeopardized by the unavoidable swaying of 


the matt. In some comparatively recent mxtqAcB one may 
find the matt suspended in the beams of the tower, but here the 
intention evidently was to lift it a little above the ground in 
order to avoid the still greater danger that might arise tltf ough the 
gradual sinking of the tower which would then, so to speak, be 
carried by the mast or hang on it. In the oldest pagodas wUch 
for the longest time have withstood storms and earthquakes the 
mast is a relatively free-standing post within the structure, always 
with plenty of room for its swayings, which thus do not reaUy 
affect the security of the tower. 

Quite a number of pagodas and temple halls of the 7th and 
Sth centuries are to be found in Japan, but it is our purpose 
here simply to point out certain general principles of construction 
borrowed from China. The five-storeyed pagoda at Horyuji is, 
in spite of the verandah which was added later round the ground 
storey, the most important example, but characteristic of the 
same style (which was developed in China, during the northern 
Wei dynasty and in Japan during the Suiko dynasty) are also the 
three-storeyed pagodas at Hokkiji and Horinji, which remind 
us of the stone reliefs rei^resenting pagodas in the grottoes at 
Lung Men and Yun Kang. 

Inportant modifications of the old style may be observed on 
the beautiful pagoda of Yakushiji which was erected at the be- 
ginning of the Sth century in close adherence to Chinese con- 
structions from the beginning of the T’ang period. It is a 
three-storeyed tower, but each one of the storeys is provided 
with a closed balcony carried on cantilevers, so that the pagoda 
at first sight gives the impression of a six-storeyed building. The 
intermediate shed-roofs are of the same shape, though smaller 
than those which cover the main storeys; a kind of rhythmic di- 
vision is thus created, and the decorative effect becomes more 
interesting than in the earlier pagodas. Of great importance for 
the horizontal articulation are also the far-projecting carrying 
beams of the balconies, as well as the repetition of the three- 
armed brackets in double tiers under the eaves of the six succes- 
sive roofs. The bracketing system has here attained its highest 
development, the lower brackets being used as supports for the 
upper ones which reach farther out and are provided with cushions. 
Their transversal arms replace the formerly used cantilevers, and 
on the top of them may be one more tier of similarly shaped 
brackets, as on other buildings of the same period. It should be 
observed that all the brackets are complete, the lower ones being 
so arranged that they carry a continuous beam and also the trans- 
versal arms of the upper brackets, 
while these serve as supports for 
the upper beams under the eaves 
and for the rafters. In order to 
strengthen the vertical construc- 
tion, struts with cushions are 
often placed on the hammer- 
beams in the intervals between 
the brackets. 

The same characteristic forms 
and constructive features return 
in some contemporary temples 
and pagodas which thus also 
testify that the parts to which we 
have paid spec^ attention are 
typical features of the architec- 
ture of this period. Interesting 
in this connection are the two 
large temple halls at Toshodaijii 
another temple not far from 
Nara, i.e., the Kodo (Hall of Teaching) and the Kondo (the Gk>ld- 
en Hall). The former once formed a part of the impcAl palace 
at Nara but was naoved to its present place when the temple was 
erected in 759. Hie building is quite siinide, an oblong, one- 
storeyed hall with doidde rows of columns all around, the inner 
row standing free in the room, the outer being filled out to form a 
wall The columns are not quite as heavy as on the buildings of 
the inrec^iing period and the kter-coluinns are very long. The 
brackets are introduced only in one tier but between thm are 
struts which contribute to support the roof. 
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CHINESE TOWERS AND PAVILIONS 

1. On* of IN* pavlliont on th* Coal Hill, Ptkino 3 . Th« Drum Tower. Halen Y*ng. Sh*n-«l. Orumi were ordinarily 

2. Yu Hua Ko. a Taoirtic building in th* Forbidden City. Faking !>“«•" *» «!»• direction, for th* change of night watchet 

and, in rara inttancaa. to warn tha citixani of toma dliatter 
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BUDDHA’S PERFUME TOWER. AND TWO GATEWAYS 

1. View of the Fo Hsieno Ko (Buddha's perfume tower) and the buildinQs 2. Portion of the bell tower in Sianfu. Shensi; erected 15th century 

In front of it at the Summer Palace. Peking; 19th century Portion of Nandaimon gate, temple of Todai-ji, Nara, Japan; c. 1199 
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The fame principfei of constmcdon are still further developed 
on the Rondo of Toshodaiji which, with the exception of its 
entirely rebuilt roof, is an unusually imposing emunple of T'ang 
architecture. The building stands on a comparatively broad and 
high platform, but it is provided with a colonnade only on the 
front. The columns have a slight entasis and rest on moulded 
plinths. They are tied together, as usual, by a long architrave-beam 
and provided with quadrangular cushions from which the three- 
armed brackets project. Tli^ carry the upper longitudinal beam 
and a second tier of brackets. Above this follows a third row of 
brackets which is almost hidden below the far projecting eaves. 
The rafters project between the aims of the uppermost brackets 
and abut against the tranversal arms of the second row of 
brackets. Tlie rafters are doubled, the upper ones being sup- 
(lorted by struts which also carry the outermost purlins, and the 
two layers are furthermore tied by braces. The whole system is 
carried out with perfect logic in a method which may be termed 
the highest perfection of wooden construction. 

How closely this building depends on Chinese models is proved 
by the reproduction of a similar temple hall on a large stone gable 
above one of the gateways to the Ta Yen T'a pagoda at Sianfu. 
This remarkable engraving which we reproduce from a copy exe- 
cuted by a Japanese artist for Prof. Seldno, is of great historical 
im|)ortance, because it evidently reproduces a Chinese temple on 
which we may observe the same constructive details as pointed out 
on the Rondo of Toshodaiji. It matters little that the columns 
have been made spiky and the roof too small, as long as we recog- 
nize the principle of the whole constructive system, the 
brackets and the struts, of which the lower ones have the same 
kind of curving legs as may be seen on some Japanese buildings 
of the 9th and loth centuries. 

Before following the further development of the traditional 
wooden construction during the Sung and the YUan dynasties it 
is necessary to mention a group of buildings which illusbrates an- 
other side of T’ang architecture. These are pagodas in what is 
popularly called the “Indian style,” that is to say, buildings made 
of packed mud and brickwork w'hich rise in terraces on a square 
plan. The most important among these pagodas stand in the 
neighbourhood of Sianfu within or just outside the district which 
once was occupied by Ch’angan, the capital of the T’ang cm- 
t)eror8. In the first place should be mentioned the Ta Yen Ta 
(the Large Pagoda of the Wild Geese) which was founded in 
the year 652 by the great Buddhist pilgrim and teacher, Hsiian 
Chuang. It was then made of clay and brick in five storeys; later 
on. though still in the T’ang period, some storeys were added, and 
after some vicissitudes, the tower was rebuilt between. 931 and | 
933* Later repairs have been carried out in the Ming and Ch’ing ! 
periods. The present pagoda, which has five storeys, seems how- 
ever to correspond quite well to the T’ang building. It stands on 
a fairly high terrace and is at the base about 25*5 metres square, 
its full height being almost 60 metres. Its general shape reminds 
us of an elongated pyramid with truncated top. The successive 
storeys, which are accentuated by corbelled cornices, grow lower 
and narrower towards the tap. The uppermost has a pyramidal 
roof crowned by a ^azed cone which is now well covered by small 
trees and bushes. The coating of the walls is made of yellowish, 
lightly burnt bricks. They are quite (daio except for some very 
thin pilasters and the arched gateways and a window on each side. 
The interior division is made by beams and wooden floors and 
the staircase which still exists makes it posuble to ascend to the 
top. The imposing effect of this tower depends on its fine propor- 
tions and well balanced, massive form, which is strengthen by 
its position on a natural elevation. 

Not far from this stands a smaller pagoda called Hsiao Yen T’a 
(the SmaO Tower of the Wild Gem), erected 707-709. This 
tower liad originally 15 storeys but of these hardly 13 are now 
preserved. The ftoreys are very low but, as in the previous in- 
stance, accentuated 1 ^ corbelled cornices. Only the ground floor 
is a little higher and on the northern and southern side provided 
with vaulted entrances. The upper storeys have small vaulted 
« windows on the facade but othetwiae no openings or divisions, 
end it is impasaihlr to know whether th^ ever had any floors be- 
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cause there is no longer any staircase. Externally the lower differs 
from the Ta Yen T’a by the fact that it is not a stepped pyramid 
but a square tower with a slight curve on its middle part. 

In still worse repair is the Hsiang Chi Ssu, situated a little 
farther southward from Sianfu. It was erected in 6Si according 
to the same general design as Hsiao Yen T'a, probably in 11 or 
more storeys, of which, however, only ten remain. The outline 
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is not curved but rises straight towards the top which is largely 
ruined. The storeys are quite low but provided with un horizontal 
and vertical moulding possibly suggested by wooden buildings. 
The dependence on wooden architecture is still more evident in an- 
other pagoda situated in the same neighbourhood called Hsing 
Chiao Ssu, which was erected in 839 at the place where the re- 
mains of the great pilgrim, Hsiian Chuang, were removed in 669. 
j It is a comparatively small tower measuring only about 20 metres 
in height and 5 35 on each side, but it presents an unusual histori- 
cal interest by the fact that some of the most characteristic ele- 
ments of wooden architecture have here been faithfully rcj)roduccd 
in brickwork. The storeys are not only marked by corbelled cor- 
nices but also with rows of three-armed brackets which rise from 
a kind of horizontal beam and provided furthermore, in the two 
u|:^r storeys, with carrying posts in the shape of half columns, 
lliis close adherence to wood construclioni may also be taken 
as an evidence of the greater age of the wooden pagodas in China 
as compared with the brick pagodas, which probably were devel- 
oped through influence from India. 

On each side of the Hsing Chia Ssu are smaller three-storeyed 
pagodas erected to the memory of other monks, both having three 
divisions without any cornices. Such minor quadrangular towers 
of three to five storeys dating from the T’ang, Sung and Ytian 
dynasties are often to be found on tombs or other memorable 
i;flaces. One of the largest and most beautiful among them is the 
Pai Ta Ssu in the same neighbourhood south of Sianfu; others 
are to be found at Sben Tung Ssu in Shantung and at Fang Shan 
in Chihli. The same architectural shape may also be observed in 
the celebrated pagoda Pai Ma Ssu near Honaafu which was not 
built until the Sung period, though it often has been mentioned 
as one of the oldest pagodas in China, probably owing to the legend 
connected with the Pai Ma Ssu temple. It is supfx>sed to ^ve 
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been founded by Indian missionaries, who carried the first sutras 
to China, but as a matter of fact, the present pagoda was preceded 
by an earlier one in wood, which perished by fire in 1126. Other 
characteristic buildings are the Chiu T’a Ssu, or Nine-towered 
Pagoda, near Lin Cheng in Shantung, and the Lung Kung T*a at 
Shen Tung Ssu, an impressive square tower in three high divisions, 
which are encumbered by sculptural decoration. 



Cross section and elevation of yakushyi pagoda, sth century 


Although the greater part of the buildings which still remain in 
China from the T*ang and Sung dynasties are pagodas made of 
mud and brick there are also some examples of temples constructed 
at least in part of wood, dating from the end of the Sung period. 
The most authentic and important of these is the Chu Tsu An 
hall at Hsiao Lin Ssu, the famous temple on the slope of Sung 
Shan in Honan, where the miraculous Bhodidharma, the founder 
of the Dhyana or Zen Buddhism, is said to have remained several 
years. According to an inscription, the Chu Tsu An was erected 
about the year 1125 or shortly before. It is a small, square build- 
ing (measuring about 11 metres on each side) standing, as \isual, 
on a stone terrace. Each side has four hexagonal stone pillars but 
only those of the facade are even partly visible, the others being 


completely embedded in the brick walls. In the room are twe 
pairs of smaller and two pairs of larger hexagonal pillars, ail dec- 
orated with Buddhist reliefs, and the gateway is framed by carved 
stone beams. Thanks to these solid stone supports the building 
still stands, but the roof, which is made of wood, threatens to 
fall in (if it has not already done so). At the writer's visit to 
the place in 1921 large pieces of the eaves were missing, and 
perhaps now the building has no other roof than the sky. The 
most interesting parts of this structure, however, are not the 
carved stone pillars but the brackets under the eaves which illus- 
trate how these were used in the Sung p)eriod. The modifications 
in comparison with the bracketing system of the T’ang d3masty 
are quite noteworthy. Thus we find that the brackets emerge 
not only from the pillars but also, between these, from the hori- 
zontal beam. They are placed more closely together than pre- 
viously, forming a kind of comice. In the lower tier the brackets 
have three arms but in the upper tier the transversal arms have 
been cut by the under rafters, which are pointed and project 
like beaks or long paws. They are tied by means of braces to 
the brackets and carry at both ends struts (vertical posts) on 
which the purlins or corresponding beams rest. This change may 
be said to imply that the lower rafters have lost their original 
character and become a sloping cantilever transversing the lower 
brackets which they lengthen, thus making them better fitted to 
support the far projecting roof. The modification has evidently 
a practical purpose, though it hardly improves the original bracket- 
ing system, as exemplified on the T'ang buildings. 

The evolution continued in this same direction ; the three-armed 
constructive brackets gave place to two-armed ones transversed 
by thin sloping beams or rafters, cut like beaks at the end. These 
project successively, the one tier reaching beyond the other, each 
one carrying its row of brackets which serve to support the longi- 
tudinal beams or a kind of struts for the purlins. The former 
.system may be observed on the Bell Tower at Hsiao Lin Ssu, 
which according to an inscription was erected about the year 
1300, where the third storey has no less than four tiers of grad- 
ually projecting brackets with beaks. The latter method is quite 
common; as an example may be mentioned one of the pavilions 
at the Confucius temple at Chiifu, also of the Yiian dynasty, 
where the horizontal pieces form a support for several sloping can- 
tilevers (or rudimentary lower rafters) which have been joined 
into a kind of bed for the struts and purlins of the roof. 

diinese buildings dating from the Sung and Viian dynasties are 
scarce indeed, but our knowledge of the architecture of these 



times may be supplemented by observations on Japanese buildings 
from the 12th and 13th centuries, t.e., the Kamakura period. 
In Japan this was a time of great building activity and, accord- 
ing to the best informed Japanese authorities, renuukable for its 
close imitation of the contemporary Chinese modeb. Quite im- 
portant in thb respect b the Shariden (Chu Tsu An) of the 
Zen temple Engakuji in Kamakura, buflt according to the same 
principles as the above-mentiooed Chinese hall, thmigh with an 
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CHINESE MEMORIAL GATEWAYS 


1. P'ai'lou or memorial o^^way built of wood, at the lake of the Sum. 

mer Palace. Peking. Theae characteristic structures, usually of wood, 
mark the entrance to a sacred or beautiful spot or commemorate 
some event or person 

2. Marble P‘ai*lou at the Altar of Heaven, Peking. This illustrates the type 


of p'a/-/oua with tall side-posts reaching above the transverse beams 
X Marble P'aMou over the main street m Wei-htien, Shantung, in this 
type of p'ai-lous, the shorter side-potti are covered by roofs, making 
the gateway resemble an open pavilion. This is on# of the more 
elaborate examples, with three openings and storeyed roofs 
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extraordinarily large and high roof covered with straw. This is 
carried by brackets of the same type as those which were observed 
at Chu Tsu An of Hsiao Lin Ssu. The brackets are placed so 
closely together that they form a continuous cornice. The purely 
Chinese origin of the constructive system of the Shariden of Enga- 
kuji may be confirmed through a comparison with some of the 
illustrations in the above-mentioned architectural treatise Ving 
Tsao Fa SUk published in 1103. On the buildings or schematic 
designs reproduced here we find brackets of exactly the same 
as those described above, though their significance is partly 
ubscured by the addition of some large transverse beams which 
probably have their origin in the imagination of the draughts- 
man. 

The Japanese called this constructive system which they have 
borrowed from northern China, “karayo,” while another some- 
what different contemporary method was called **tenjiku,’' be- 
cause it was considered to have been derived from India via 
Miiiihem China. It was used principally at large gates and temple 
[ wildings, to which one desired to give a particularly imposing ap- 
pnarance by the development of their upper portions. This was 
achieved by multiplying the brackets and transforming them into 
vtraight arms or cantilevers projecting stepwise from the posts. 
A good example of the tenjiku style is the Nandaimon gate at 
Todaiji, which was erected in 1199. It has five spans of columns 
on the long sides and a roof in two storeys, of which the lower 
one is supported by seven tiers and the upper by six tiers of can- 
tilevers projecting from each column. At the comers arc added 
diagonal cantilevers to form a support for the comer beaks. This 
kind of construction seems, however, never to have won much 
IKipularity in northern China; it is so simple and natural that it 
hardly can be credited with particular artistic importance. Pro- 
jecting roof beams have indeed been used in many countries to 
support the eaves, but the characteristic feature of the tenjiku 
buildings is that the cantilevers are multiplied or massed together 
by the insertion of intermediate pieces into large composite 
brackets. 

The further development of the wood construction in China 
after the end of the Yiian dynasty is a question which hardly needs 
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to be discussed, because no real progress can be observed, but 
rather a gradual decline, which becomes evident in the more and 
more arbitrary treatment of the bracketing system. At the begin- 
ning of the Ming dynasty one may still find buildings constructed 
in the same style as those of the Yuan period, f.e., with beak- 
formed pieces laid transversally across the brackets, but the 
projecting pieces become often clumsy and out of proportion to 
the brackets. A fine example of earfy Ming architecture is the 
Bell Tower in Sianfu, the lower roof of which rests on a double 
row of brackets of the same type as those of the Yiian buildings. 
On the other hand, the tower of the eastern gate of T’a Tung Fu, 
erected in 1371, shows beak-shaped pieces projecting from very 
feeble bracki^. 

The question how long a leaOy constructive bracketing system 
ranained in uk in China is dUKcuH to answer without more de- 
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tailed investigations than have hitherto been made. It is evident 
however, that already during the latter half of the Ming period 
simpler methods were applied, as may be seen for instance on the 
earliest buildings in the Forbidden City in Peking, It is true that 
was kept up by fixing multiple rows of 
brackets and pointed beaks below the 
eaves, but these have no real constructive 
function. The purlins rest on projecting 
beams or on struts standing on the col- 
umns. The closely arranged and freely 
multiplied brackets and beaks which we 
find on the big palace halls and imposing 
gate towers in Peking arc nothing but 
ornamental cornices, the decorative effect 
of which nobody will deny. The roof 
would indeed rest just as well on the build- 
ing even if these sham brackets were taken 
away. The forms are still the same as be- 
fore but they have lost much of their sig- 
nificance because they lack inner necessity. 
The particular quality and importance of 
the old architecture of China depended on 
its firm and clearly developed wood con- 
struction. It was purely carpenters* art. 
and based on* the special requirements of 
the material. Each part had a definite 
function which was not concealed by any 
superimposed decoration. This architec- 
ture was logical and purposeful and it remained a living art as 
long as the original principles of construction were kept up, but 
once these were encroached ut)on by purely decorative tendencies, 
both vitality and further growth were at an end. {See also Far 
Eastern Art; Japanese Architecture.) (O. S.) 

BiDLioORAPiiY.—Thf only original Chinese work on architecture is 
the Ving Tsao Fa Ski (1103; 2nd ed., ii4<;; relnsucd by the Shanghai 
Commercial Press). Good accounts of the work were given by P. 
Dcmieville in Bulletin de VEcolt Fran^aise d'Extrime -Orient, tome 
XXV. (1925), and Perciva) W. Yetts in the Burlington Magaiine 
(March, 1927), the latter containing a discussion of earlier European 
books dealing with Chinese architecture. Of greater importance are, 
however, the works published by various Japanese authorities on 
their own early buildings since these are closely connected with those 
of China. See Japanese Temples and their Treasures (last ed. 1915) ; 
also articles in the Kohka and other Japanese reviews, esMcially 
C. Ito and J. Tsuchija's report about the imperial palaces in Peking, 
in the Bulletin of the School of Engineering of the Tdkyd Imptr. 
University (1905), a kind of text for the portfolio publications; 
Photographs of Palace Buildings of Peking and Decoration of the 
Palace Budding of Peking (1906). See also Bocrschmann, Baukunst 
und religiose Kultur der Ckinesen (1911-14) and Chinesche Archi- 
tektur (1925) ; Osvald Sirkn, The Walls and Gates of Peking (1924), 
and The Imperial Palaces of Peking (Paris, 1926) ; Tokiwa and 
Sekino, Buddhist Monuments in China (T6ky0, 1926-27), of which 
only one part has been Issued in English. 

The drawings of this article are executed partly on the basis of 
sketches by Prof. Sekino and partly after photographs by the author. 

CHINESE EASTERN RAILWAY. In 1895 there was 
formed, under Russian charter, but with a predominance of French 
capital and with some capital owned by the Chinese Government, 
the Russo-Chifiese Bank. When, in 1S96, Russia obtained from 
China permission to shorten the Trans-Silurian railway by build- 
ing a line across Northern Manchuria, the bank formed the 
Chinese Eastern Railway Company. Only Russians and Chinese 
were to be shareholders, and a Chinese appointed by Peking was 
to be president. After 80 years the line was to revert to China 
free of charge, or the Chinese Government might purchase it at 
the end of 36 years. The original board of directors was entirely 
Russian, and tl^ capital stock was all owned by the Russo-Chinese 
Bank. Ii^ 1S98 a convention between China and Russia provided 
for the construction by the company of the South Manchurian 
line of the Chinese Eastern railway from Haibin to Port Arthur 
and Dairen (Dafaiy). The roads so provided for were completed 
in 1905 and for that purpose the Russian Government advanced 
about 800,000,000 roubitt. In 1905, as a result of the Russo- 
Japanese War, the South Manchurian railway south of Changchun 
passed into the hands of Japan. 
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In 1910 the Russo-Chinese Bank was amalgamated with the 
Northern Bank to form the Russo- Asiatic Bank, and the new in- 
stitution became heir of the Russo-Chinese Bank’s interest in the 
Chinese Eastern railway. The new bank had a Russian charter, 
but the majority of its stock was in French hands. The Chinese 
Government remained a part owner. In 1915 an agreement was 
formed for the operation by the Chinese Eastern railway of the 
short private line connecting Tsitsihar and the main line, and in 
March, 1916, an agreement was entered into by the Russo-Asiatic 
Bank and the Chinese Government for the building of a line 
from Harbin to Blagovyeshchcnsk with a branch from Mergen 
to Tsitsihar. In a treaty of July 3, 1916, Russia ceded to Japan 
60m. of the Chinese Eastern railway between Changchun and the 
Sungari river. 

The Railway and the War, — ^Thc World War and the Rus- 
sian revolution and the consequent disintegration in Siberia threw 
the traffic and finances of the railway into confusion. In pur- 
suance of the Chino-Japanese military agreement of igi8, made 
after China entered the World War, Japanese troops appeared in 
the Chinese Eastern railway zone. 

The Chinese saw in the disturbed conditions in the north an 
opportunity to extend their control over the railway, and in 1920 
put a Russian of their choice in charge and appointed three 
Chinese to vacant posts on the directorate. The Russo-Asiatic 
Bank protested and was supported by the French Government. 
Negotiations between the bank and the Chinese Government fol- 
lowed and an agreement was signed (Oct. 2, 1920), providing for 
temporary Chinese control of the railway under a directorate, 
five of who.se members were to be elected by the bank and four 
by the Chinese Government. 

At the Washington Conference in 1921-22, China and the 
Powers could not reach complete agreement about the railway, 
but a resolution was adopted stating that better protection should 
be given the railway, that the personnel should be more carefully 
selected, and the funds more economically used. The Powers 
other than China also made reservations under which the con- 
sular body in Harbin interfered when in Aug. 1923 the Chinese 
attempted to seize the land department of the railway. 

The 1924 Agreement. — ^The Russo-Chinese agreement of May 
31, 1924, contained a long article which, among other things, had 
an assurance that China might buy back the railway and a pro- 
vision for a conference to settle more definitely the future of the 
road. Simultaneously, another agreement was adopted for the 
joint administration of the railway pending the final adjustment. 

In 1924, in spile of unsettled conditions, the railway showed 
a profit in its operation of 7,365,000 gold roubles, as compared 
with 6,406,702 roubles in 1913. 

Relations between the Soviet Government and the Chinese 
masters of Manchuria have been smooth. Early in 1926 the 
Soviet general manager was arrested by the Chinese for alleged 
political use of the railway, but on an ultimatum from the Rus- 
sians (Jan. 24) he was released. Entire amity, however, had by 
no means been re-established in 1928. (K. S. L.) 

CHINESE IMMIGRATION. The first recorded Chinese 
immigrants to the United States reached San Francisco in 1848; 
not until 1852 did they begin to arrive in considerable numbers, 
when at least 18,000 were in the country. During the next eight 
years their numbers almost doubled. Some became miners, serv- 
ants, laundrymen and farm hands; many engaged in the building 
of railroads. There being more work than laborers, the Chinese 
at first were generally welcomed, although there were protests 
against their free entrance, especially in California. 

Although emigration to the islands of the Pacific and Indian 
oceans had been going on for hundreds of years, the Manchus, 
who ruled China after 1644, discouraged it. The ban upon emi- ^ 
gration was lifted locally in the province of Kwangtung in 1S59. 
In 1868 the Imperial Government reversed its non-emigration 
order by signing with the United States the Burlingame Treaty. 
The increased entry of Chinese into the United States subse- 
quently caused economic and social difificulties. The Chinese I 
were able to live on a lower scale than ^ericans or European 
immigrants, and were willing to do work scorned by white men. 


The tl^rift and economy of the Chinese, their lack of desire or 
ability to amalgamate, the funds sent by them to China, the ulti- 
mate return thither of many, the fact that they were of a difier- 
ent race and culture, and that most of them were from the more 
unfortunate classes of China — all served to stir up jealousy, con- 
tempt and persecution throughout the West. 

On November 1 7, 1880, a treaty was signed by the United States 
and China providing for the regulation or suspension of immigra- 
tion, but not its absolute prohibition. The first of a series of 
Chinese Exclusion Acts aimed at labourers was passed May 6, 
1882, and this was followed by others in later years. The apf^i- 
cation of these exclusion measures to the Hawaiian and Philippine 
Islands occurred in 1900 and 1902. In addition to the special legis- 
lation directed at Chinese, the latter come under the application of 
the general immigration laws of 1917 and 1924, and may be de- 
ported on departmental warrant if they enter the country in vio- 
lation of law. The severity with which the laws have been app^ed 
has caused friction on numerous occasions. 

Prior to 1924 the admissible classes of Chinese were teachers, 
including editors; students; travellers; merchants, including 
bankers, with their wives and minor children; officials of the Chi- 
nese government, with their wives, children and servants; per- 
sons whose physical condition necessitated immediate hospital 
treatment; persons shown by convincing proof to have been born 
in the United States, with their wives who were admitted not as 
citizens but as the wives of citizens, also their minor children; 
and seamen under prescribed conditions. The number of Chinese 
in the United States has fallen steadily since 1890 when 107488 
were reported to 1920, when but 61,639 were listed. 

In the British Isles the number of Chinese has been negligible. 
The history of Chinese immigration into the English-speaking 
parts of the British Empire — notably Australia, New Zealand 
and Canada — has in many ways paralleled that of the United 
States. The first Chinese to enter Australia app)ear to be those 
who entered Queensland between 1840 and 1859, where they 
served as shepherds. The discovery of gold led to a considerable 
influx in the sixth decade of the century; in 1854 there were 
2,341 Chinese in Victoria; by 1859 there were in the gold-fields 
some 42,000. In New South Wales by 1861 there were about 
13,000. Disturbances began in i860, the Chinese at times being 
driven from the fields. The Chinese question assumed political, 
economic and diplomatic significance during the remainder of the 
century. A determining factor in the federation of the Common- 
wealth of Australia in 1901 was the need for uniform exclusion 
laws. During the first year of the Union a sweeping immigration 
act went into effect. As amended during the next quarter of a cen- 
tury, this act prohibits the immigration into the country of “any 
person who fails to pass the dictation test.” In the years 1905 to 
1914 none passed. Non-permanent settlers, including merchants, 
travellers and students are not required to take the test. Since 
18B8 the number of Chinese has dropped steadily. In 1891 there 
were 38,077, including half-castes; by 1920 the estimated num- 
ber was 20,118. 

From 1908-23 four Acts were passed in New Zealand having to 
do with immigration restriction or exclusion. Chinese are required 
to obtain permits from the Minister of Customs, and pay a p>oll tax 
of one hundred pounds. Registered Chinese aliens in April 1920 
numbered 2,376. 

In Canada the mining of gold and the building of the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad encouraged Chinese immigration early in the 
’70s, immigration at that time being unrestricted. Since 1886 
Chinese immigration has been controlled by a head tax ranging 
from $50 per entrant in 1886 to $500 after 1904. By the Chinese 
Immigration Act of 1923 Chinese of non-labouring classes only 
may enter. In 1920 it was estimated that not more than 35,000 
Chinese were in the Dominion. 

See bibliography under Migration, and P. C. Campbell, Ckmese 
Coolie Emigratum to Countries witkiH the Bri^h Empirt (London, 
1923) ; H. D. Hall, Immigration in the Padfic: Analyns of Ads and 
Administration; Institute of Pacific Relations, Honolulu (1925) ; R. D. 
McKenzie, Ori^al Exclusion (Chicago, 1928) ; H. F. MacNair, The 
Chinese Abroad (Shanghai, 1934) ; M. R. Coolidge, Chinese Immgra- 
Hon (Boston, 1909). (H. F. Mac^.) 
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CHINESE LANGUAGE. In treating of Chinese, it will be 
convenient to distinguish, broadly, the spoken from the written 
language because for reasons connected with the peculiar nature 
of the script, the two soon began to move along independent and 
largely divergent lines* 

Although Chinese, like other living languages, must have under- 
gone gradual changes in the past, so little can be stated with 
certainty about these changes that an accurate survey of its 
evolution is quite out of the question* Obviously a different 
method is required when we come to the written characters. 
We have hardly any clue as to how Chinese was spoken or 
pronounced in any given district 2,000 years ago, although 
there are written remains dating from long before that time; 
and in order to gain an insight into the structure of the char- 
acters now existing, it is necessary to trace their origin and devel- 
opment. 

We find a number of dialects, all clearly of a common stock, 
yet differing widely from one another. Most of these dialects 
fringe the coast-line of China, and penetrate but a comparatively 
short way into the interior. Starting from the province of 
Kwangtung in the south, where the Cantonese and, farther in- 
land, the Hakka dialects are spoken, and, proceeding northwards, 
wc pass in succession the following dialects: Swatow, Amoy (these 
two may almost be regarded as one), Foochow, Wenchow, Ning- 
jK) and Wu. Farther north the great dialect popularly known as 
Mandarin (Kuanhua or ‘^official language’*), sweeps round be- 
hind the narrow strip of coast occupied by the various dialects 
al>ove-mentioned, and dominates a hinterland constituting nearly 
four-fifths of China proper. Mandarin, of which the dialect of 
Peking, the capital 1421 to 1928, is now the standard form, com- 
prises a considerable number of sub-dialects, some of them so 
closely allied that the speakers of one are wholly intelligible to the 
speakers of another, while others (c.g., the vernaculars of Yang- 
chow, Hankow or Mid-China and Ssfi-ch’uan) may almost be 
considered as separate dialects. Cantonese is supposed to 
approximate most nearly to the primitive language of antiquity, 
whereas Pekingese perhaps has receded farthest from it. For all 
practical purposes Mandarin, in the widest sense of the term, is 
by far the most imp)ortant as the native speech of the majority 
of Chinese and the recognized vehicle of oral communication 
between all Chinese officials, even when they come from the same 
part of the country and speak the same patois. All examples of 
phraseology in this article will therefore be given in Pekingese. 

The dialects proceed from the same parent stem, arc spoken 
by members of the same race, arc united by the bond of writing, 
the common possession of all, and share alike in the two most 
salient features of Chinese as a whole: (i) they are all mono- 
.syllabic, that is, each individual word consists of only one syllable; 
and (2) they are strikingly poor in vocables, or separate sounds 
for the conveyance of speech. The number of these vocables 
varies from between 800 and 900 in Cantonese to no more than 
420 in the vernacular of Peking. This scanty number is eked out 
by interposing an aspirate between certain initial consonants 
and the vowel, so that for instance p'u is distinguished from pu. 
The latter is pronounced with little or no emission of breath, the 
“p'* approximating the farther north one goes (e.g., at Niuchwang) 
more doody to a ^'b.** The aspirated p'u is pronounced more 
like our interjection “Pooh!” The number of vocables in 
Pekingese has slowly but surely diminished. Thus the initials 
ts and ky when followed by the vowd i (with its continental 
value) have gradually become softer and more assimilated to 
each other, and are now both pronounced ck. Again, aU con- 
sonants^ endings in ( and ky such as survive in Cantonese and 
other dialects, have entirdy disappeared from Pekingese, and n 
and ng are the only final consonants remaining. Vowel sounds, 
on the other hand, have been prc^xntionatdy developed, such 
compounds as ao, ia, iao^ t«, ie, ua occurring with especial fre- 
quency. One and the same sound has therefore to do duty for 
different words. Some sounds may have fewer meanings than 
ten attached to them, but others will have many more. Thus 


the following represent only a fraction of the total number of 
words pronounced skik (something like the “shi” in shirt): It 
“history,” “to empUoy,” R “a corpse,” TtJ market,” M 
“an army,” “a lion,” “to rely on.” “to wait on,” ^ 
“poetry,” “time,” A “to know,” A “to bestow.” “to 
be,” “solid ” ife “to lose,” ^ “ to proclaim,” m “to look at,” 
+ “ten,” “to pick up.” JS “stone.” tH: “generation,” 

“to eat,” ^ “a house,’* ft “a dan,” “beginning,” fP “to 
let go,” “to test,” Ift “affair,” “power,” ± “officer,” 
ff “to swear,” ^ “to pass away,” jjH happen.” 

Use of Couplets. — ^To supplement this deficiency of sounds 
several devices arc employed through the combination of which 
confusion is avoided. One of these devices is the coupling of 
words in pairs in order to express a single idea. I'here is a word 
•R ko which means “elder brother.” But in speaking, the sound 
ko alone would not alw'ays be easily understood in this sense. 
One must either reduplicate it and say ko-koy or prefix ^ (ia, 
“great”) and say ta-ko. Simple reduplication is mostly confined 
to family appellations and such adverbial phrases as tnan- 
man, “slowly.” But in a much larger dass of pairs, each of the 
two components has the same meaning. Examples arc: ^ 

“ to be afraid.” ^ ^ kao-suy “to tell,” ;4c shu-muy 
“tree.” ft Iff “skin.” jff niun-yiw/:. “full,” ^ M 

ku-tUy “solitary.” Sometimes the two parts ore not exactly 
synonymous, but together make up the sense required. Thus 

^ ^ i-xhangy “dothes,” i denotes more particularly clothes 
worn on the upper part of the body, and shang those on the lower 
part. In another very large dass of expressions, the first word 
serves to limit and determine the special meaning of the second: 
II) ft “milk-skin,” “cream”; '/C R “fire-leg,” “ham”; A 
“lamp-cage,” “lantern”; Iff “sca-waist,” “strait.” There arc, 
besides, a number of phrases w'hich arc harder to classify. 1'hus, 
ft hu means “tiger.” But in any case where ambiguity might 
arise, lao-huy “old tiger,” is used instead of the monosyllable. 
R (another hu) is “fox,” and JK liy an animal belonging to the 
smaller cat tribe. Together, ku liy they form the usual term for 
fox. |91 iff ckih too is literally “ to know the way,” but has come 
to be used simply for the verb “to know.” These pairs or two- 
word phrases are of such frequent occurrence, that the Chinese 
spoken language might almost be described as bi-syllabic. 
Suffixes or enclitics arc attached to many of the commonest 
noun.s. i/C nU is the word for “girl,” but in speech i/C ^ nU-tzu 
or ic S nil-rh is the form used. ^ and ^ both mean child, 
and must originally have been diminutives. The suffix JS be- 
longs especially to the Peking vernacular. The use of numcra- 
ti ves ia quite a distinctive feature of the language. The common 
est of them, A koy can be used indifferently in connection with 
almost any dass of things, animal, vegetable or mineral. But 
there arc other numeratives (at least 20 or 30 in everyday use) 
which arc strictly reserved for limited classes of things with 
specific attributes. meiy for instance, is the numcrative of 
circular objects such as coins and rings; ^ k'o of small globular 
objects — pearls, grains of rice, etc.; Q k'ou classifies things which 
have a mouth — bags, boxes and so forth; chicn is used of all 
kinds of affairs; % chang of chairs and sheets of paf>cr; chih 
(literally half a pair) is the numcrative for various animals, parts 
of the body, articles of clothing and ships; pa for things which 
are grasped by a handle, such as fans and knives. 

The Tones. — The tones may be defined as regular modulations 
of the voice by means of which different inflections can be im- 
parted to the same sound. To the foreign car, a Chinese sentence 
spoken slowly with the tones clearly brought out has a certain 
sing-song effect. It Is absurd to suppose the tones were deliber- 
ately invented in order to fit each written character with a 
separate sound. It is considered that tones were the automatic 
result of the elision of prefixes, some of which as elsewhere may 
have served as classifiers. A tone is as much an integral part of 
the word to which it belongs as the sound itself; like the sound, 
too, it is not fixed once and for all, but is in a constant, though 
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very gradual state of evolution. This is proved by the great 
differences of intonation in the dialects. Theoretically, four 
tones have been distinguished (the even, the rising, the sinking 
and the entering) each of which falls again into an upper and a 
lower series. But only the Cantonese dialect possesses ail these 
eight varieties of tone (to which a ninth has been added), while 
Pekingese has only four: the even upper, the even lower, the 
rising and the sinking. It appears that down to the 3rd century 
B.c. the only tones distinguished were the ^ "‘even,’* “rising’* 
and A ‘^entering'* Between that date and the 4th century a.d. 
the ^ sinking tone was developed. In the nth century the 
even tone was divided into upper and lower, and a little later the 
entering tone finally disappeared from Pekingese. For centuries 
their existence was unsuspected, the first systematic classification 
of them being associated with the name of Sh6n Yo, a scholar who 
lived A.D. 441-513. The Emperor Wu Ti one day said to him: 
*'Come, tell me, what arc these famous four tones?” “They arc 
^ ^ ta whatever your Majesty pleases to make them,” 
replied Sh6n Yo, skilfully selecting for his answer four words 
which illustrated, and in the usual order, the four tones in ques* 
tion. Not every single word in a sentence must necessarily be 
given its full toniq force. Quite a number of words, such as the 
enclitics, are not intonated at all. In others the degree of em- 
phasis depends partly on the tone itself, partly on its position 
in the sentence. In Pekingese the 3rd tone (really the 2nd in 
the ordinary series, the 1st being subdivided into upper and 
lower) is particularly important, and next to it in this respect 
comes the 2nd (that is, the lower even, or 2nd division of the ist). 
It may be said, roughly, that any speaker whose 2nd and 3rd 
tones are correct will at any rate be understood, even if the ist 
and 4th are slurred over. 

The Characters. — A [)agc of printed Chinese or carefully writ- 
ten manuscript consists of a number of wholly independent units, 
each of which would fit into a small square, and is called a 
character. These characters are arranged in columns, beginning 
on the right-hand side of the page and running from top to 
bottom. They arc words, standing for articulate sounds ex- 
pressing root-ideas, but, unlike our words, arc not composed of 
alphabetical elements or letters. Clearly, if each character were 
a distinct and arbitrarily constructed symbol, only those gifted 
with exceptional powers of memory could ever hope to read or 
write with fluency. 7 'his, however, is far from being the case. 
Most Chinese characters are susceptible of some kind of analysis. 
Means of communication other than oral began with the u.sc of 
knotted cords, similar to the qttipus (q.v,) of ancient Mexico and 
Peru, and were displaced later on by the practice of notching or 
scoring rude marks on wood, bamboo and stone. 'Phe first four 
numerals, as wTitten with simple horizontal strokes date from 
this early period. In Chinese writing, a few characters, even in 
their present form are pictures of objects, pure and simple. Thus, 
for “sun” the ancient Chinese drew a circle with a dot in it: O, 
now modified into H ; for “moon” now ^ ; for “God” they 
drew the anthropomorphic figure which in its modern form 
appears as for “mountains” now 1I4; for “child” 

now for “fish” Q, now for “mouth” a round hole, now' 
P ; ^ for “hand ” now for “ well ” now written without the 

dot. These picture-characters, then, accumulated little by little, 
until they comprised all the common objects which could be 
easily and rapidly delineated— sun, moon, stars, various animals, 
certain parts of the body, tree, grass and so forth to the number 
of two or three hundred. The next step w^as to a few compound 
pictograms: Jg. the sun just above the horizon «“ da wm”; 
trees side by sides “a forest”; ^ a mouth with something solid 
coming out of it — “the tongue”; *8“ a mouth with vapour or 
breath coining out of it — “words.” 

While writing was still in its infancy, it must have occurred to 
the Chinese to join together two or more pictorial characters in 
order that their association might suggest to the mind some 


third thing or idea. “Sun” and “moon” combined in this way 
make*' the character m, which means “bright”; woman and 
child make “good”; “fields” and “strength” (that is, labour 
in the fields) produce the character ^ “male”; the “sun” seen 
through “trees” ^ designates the east; ^ has been explained 
as (i) a “pig” under a “roof,” the Chinese idea, common to the 
Irish peasant, of home, and also (2) as “several persons” under 
“a roof,” in the same sense; a “woman” under a “roof” makes 
the character ^ “peace”; “words” and “tongue” m naturally 
suggest “speech”; two hands (^, in the old form ft) indicate 
friendship; “woman” and “birth” — “born of a woman,” 
means “clan-name,” showing that the ancient Chinese traced 
through the mother and not through the father. This class of 
characters, correctly called ideograms, as representing ideas and 
not objects, is comparatively small. As there was nothing in the 
character per se which gave the slightest clue to the sound of the 
word it represented, each character had to be learned and 
recognized by a separate effort of memory. The first step in a 
new, and, ultimately the right direction, was the borrowing of a 
character already in use to represent another word identical in 
sound, though different in meaning. Owing to the scarcity of 
vocables there might be as many as ten different words in com- 
mon use, each pronounced fang. Out of those ten only one, we 
will suppose, had a character assigned to it — viz., “square” 
(originally said to be a picture of two boats joined together). 
But among the other nine was fang, meaning “street ” or “ locali- 
ty,” in such common use that it became necessary to have some 
means of writing it. Instead of inventing an altogether new 
character, as they might have done, the Chinese took “square” 
and used it also in the sense of “locality.” This was a simple 
expedient, no doubt, but one that applied on a large scale would 
lead to confusion. The difficulty which presented itself was 
overcome as in speech by adding to fang “square,” another part 
meaning “earth,” in order to show that the/tf;i^ in question had 
to do with location on the earth’s surface. The whole character 
thus appeared as Nothing was easier now than to provide 
signs for the other words pronounced fang, “A room” was ff} 
door-fang; “to spin” was ^ &\lk-fang; “fragrant” was 5^ herbs- 
fang; “to enquire*' was v/ords-fang; “an embankment,” and 
hence “to guard against,” was mound-/flwx,’ “to hinder” was 
jif) v^^oman-fang. This class of characters, which constitutes at 
least nine-tenths of the language, has received the convenient 
name of phonograms. The formation of the phonogram, or pho- 
netic compound, did not always proceed along such simple jines 
as in the examples given above. In the first place, most of the 
phonetics now existing are not simple pictograms, but themselves 
more or less complex characters made up in a variety of ways. 
Again, the sound is in most cases given by nq means exactly by 
the so-called phonetic, a fact chiefly due to the pronunciation 
having undergone changes which the written character was in- 
capable of recording. There are extreme cases in which a phonetic 
provides hardly any clue at all as to the sound of its derivatives. 
In general, the “final” or rhyme is pretty accurately indicated, 
while in not a few cases the phonetic does give the exact sound 
for all its derivatives. A considerable number of phonetics are 
nearly or entirely obsolete as separate characters, although their 
family of derivatives may be a very large one. u , for instance, 
is never seen by itself, yet ^ and are among the most 
important characters in the language. 

The whole body of Chinese characters, then, may conveniently 
be divided up, for philological purposes, into pictograms, ideo- 
grams and phonograms. The first arc pictures of objects, the 
second are composite symbols standing for abstract ideas, the 
third are compound characters of which the more important 
element simply represents a spoken sound. In a strict sense, even 
the first two classes do not directly represent either objects or 
ideas, but rather stand for sounds by which these objects and 
ideas have previously been expressed. It may, in fact, be said 
that Chinese characters are “nothing but a number of more or 
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less ingenious devices for suggesting spoken words to a reader.” 

The Scripts.’’ — ^The Chinese themselves at a very early 

date (probably many centuries b.c.) evolved a six>fold classifica- 
tion of characters, the so-called "/s ^ Hu shu, very inaccurately 
translated by the Six Scripts, which may be briefly noticed: — 

I . chih shik, indicative or self-explanatory characters. 

This is a very small class, including only the simplest numerals 
and a few others such as “above” and T “below.” 
hsiang hsing, pictographic characters. 

3. ^ 9 ksing shtng or mm. hskh shhig, phonetic compounds. 

4 - ^ suggestive compounds based on a natural 

association of ideas. To this class alone can the term “ideo- 
jrraphs” be properly applied. 

chuan chu. The meaning of this name has been much 
disputed, some saying that it means “turned round”; e.g., 
mu “eye” is now written g . Others understand it as comprising 
a tew groups of characters nearly related in sense, each character 
consisting of an element common to the group, together with a 
specific and detachable part ; e.g., ^ and all of which have 

the meaning “old.” This class is concerned only with peculiari- 
ties in the use of characters. 

fi- iH chieh, borrowed characters, that is, characters 

adopted for different words simply because of the identity of 
sound. The period of “borrowed characters” did not last very 
long, though traces of it are thought to be seen in the habit of 
writing several characters, especially those for certain plants 
and animals, indifferently with or without their radicals. 

Styles of Writing. — In the earliest inscriptions (Shang dy- 
nasty, 1 8th century B.c.), the so-called ku-wen or “ancient 

figures,” all the above-mentioned forms occur. None are wholly 
pictorial, wdth one or two unimportant cx- 
rq)tions. In the following specimen only 
the last character is unmistakably pictorial: 

I'his is read: “Sh 6 n made 

ithis] precious In 1003 a large number 
of inscribed bone fragments were excavated 
in the north of China, which have furnished 
a list of nearly 2,500 separate characters, of which not more than 
about 600 have been so far identified. They appear to be re- 
sponses given by professional soothsayers to private individuals 
who came to them seeking the aid of divination in the affairs 
of their daily life. The bones were ancient but some at least of 
the inscriptions have been forged. It is difficult'to fix their date 
with much exactitude. The script, though less archaic than that 
of the earlier bronzes, is of an exceedingly free and irregular type. 
Some attribute them to the Shang, or Yin dynasty (i 766-^1 1 22 b.c.) 
in accord with Chinese tradition. Others think that they represent 
a mode of wanting already obsolete at the time of their production, 
and retained of set purpose by the diviners from obscurantist 
motives, dating them about 500 years later, or only half a 
century before the birth of Confucius, long after the appearance 
of a new and more conventionalized form of writing, called in 
Chinese chuan ^ which is commonly rendered by the word Seal, 

for the reason that many ages afterwards it was generally adopted 
for use on seals. Under the Chou dynasty, as w^ell as the two 
succeeding it, the meaning of the word was not “seal,” but 
“ sinuous curves,” as made in writing. This epoch possibly marks 
the first introduction into China of the brush in place of the 
bamboo or wooden pendl with frayed end which was used with 
^ome kind of colouring matter or varnish, and the introduction 
of a supple implement like the brush at the very time when the 
forms of characters were fast becoming crystallized and fixed, 
would account for a great revolution in the style of writing. 
.Authentic specimens of the ^ la chuan, older or Greater Seal 
writing, are exceedingly rare. But it is generally believed that 
the inscriptions on the famous stone drums, now at Peking, date 
from the reign of Ring HsOan, and they may therefore with 
practical certainty be cited as examples of the Greater Seal in its 
original form. These ’‘drums,” really ten roughly chiselled 


mountain boulders, were discovered in the early part of the 7 th 
ccntur>% lying half buried in the ground near Fdng-hsiang Fu in 
the province of Shensi. On them arc engraved ten odes, a com- 
plete ode being cut on each drum, celebrating an imperial hunting 
and fishing expedition in that part of the country. Great strides 
had been made in this writing towards symmetry, compactness 
and conventionalism. The vogue of the Greater Seal appears to 
have lasted until the reign of the First Emperor, 221-210 B.c. 
(sec History), when a further modification took place. For many 
centuries China had been split up into a number of practically 
independent States, and this circumstance seems to have led to 
considerable variations in the styles of writing. Having unified 
the empire, the First Emperor proceeded, on the advice of his 
minister Li Ssd, to standardize its script by ordaining that only 
the style in use in his own State of Ch^n should henceforward be 
employed throughout China. This new style of wTiting was the 
Greater Seal characters in the form they had assumed after 
.several centuries of evolution, with numerous abbreviations and 
modifications. It was afterwards known as the /J\ hsiao 
chuan, or Lesser Seal, and is familiar from the Shuo Wtn diction- 
ary (see Literature). Though a decided improvement on what 
had gone before, something less cumbrous was soon felt to be 
necessary by the clerks who had to supply the immense quantity 
of wTitten reports demanded by the First Emperor. I'hus a 
.simpler and more artistic form of writing was in use, though not 
universally, not long after the decree abolishing the Greater Seal. 
This ^ li shu, or “official script,” as it is called, shows a great 
advance on the Seal character. It is perhaps likely to have been 
directly evolved from the Greater Seal. It differs from the 
modern character only in minor details. The Lesser Seal was 
evidently obsolete at the time of the compilation of the Shuo 
I Wtn, about 100 years after the Christian era. The Greater Seal 
and still earlier forms of writing had fallen into utter oblivion 
before the Han dynasty was 50 years old. 

Out of the “official script” two other forms were soon de- 
veloped, viz., the ^ ts*ao shu, or “grass character” which so 
curtails the usual strokes as to be comparable to a species of 
shorthand, requiring special study, and the or 

running hand, used in ordinary correspondence. Some form of 
grass character is mentioned as in use as early as 200 b.c. or 
thereabouts, though how nearly it approximated to the modern 
grass hand it is hard to say; the running hand seems to have 
come several centuries later. The final standardization of Chi- 
nese writing was due to the great calligraphist Wang Hsi-chih of 
the 4th century, who gave currency to the graceful style of 
character known as k'ai shu, sometimes referred to as the 
“clerkly hand.” When block-printing was invented some 
centuries later, the characters were cut on this model, which still 
survives at the present day. The script of China has remained 
practically unchanged ever since. The manuscript rolls of the 
T’ang and preceding dynasties, discovered by Sir Aurcl Stein 
in Turkestan, show a style of writing not only clear and legible 
but remarkably modern in appearance. 

Grammar. — No set of rules governing the mutual relations of 
words has ever been formulated by the Chinese, apparently be- 
cause the need of such rules has never been felt. The most that 
native writers have done is to draw a distinction between ^ 
and dl ^ “full” and “empty words,” respectively, the former 
being subdivided into Jg ^ “living words” or verbs, and ^ ^ 
“dead words” or noun-substantives. By “empty words” parti- 
cles are meant, though sometimes the expression is loosely 
applied to abstract terms, including verbs. The above meagre 
classification is their nearest approach to a conception of gram- 
mar in our sense. Every Chinese character is an indivisible unit, 
representing a sound and standing for a root-idea. Being free 
from inflection or agglutination of any kind it is incapable of 
indicating in itself either gender, number or case, voice, mood, 
tense or person. No Chinese character can be definitely regarded 
as being any particular part of speech or possessing any particular 
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function absolutely, apart from the general tenor of its context. 
Thus, taken singly, the character conveys only the general 
idea above’' as opposed to ** below.” According to its place in 
the sentence and the requirements of common sense, it may be a 
noun meaning “upper person” (that is, a ruler); an adjective 
meaning “upper,” “topmost” or “best”; an adverb meaning 
“above”; a preposition meaning “upon”; and finally a verb 
meaning “to mount upon,” or “to go to.” It would puzzle 
grammarians to determine the precise grammatical function of 
any of the words in the following sentence, with the exception of 
^ (an interrogative, by the way, which here happens to mean 
“why” but in other contexts is equivalent to “how,” “which” 
or “what”): M ^ ‘'Affair why must ancient,” or in more 
idiomatic English, “Why necessarily stick to the ways of the 
ancients in such matters?” Or take a proverbial saying like 
^ ^ ^ ‘K which may be correctly rendered “The less 

a man has seen the more he has to wonder at.” It is one thing, 
however, to translate it correctly, and another to explain how 
this translation can be inferred from the individual words, of 
which the bald equivalents might be given as: “Few what see, 
many what strange.” To say that “strange” is the literal 
equivalent of fS docs not mean that can be definitely classed 
as an adjective. On the other hand, it would be dangerous even 
to assert that the word here plays the part of an active verb, 
because it would be equally permissible to translate the above, 
“Many things are strange to one who has seen but little.” 

There are certain positions and collocations of words which 
tend to recur, but the number of qualifications and exceptions 
which will have to be added is so great as to render the rule itself 
valueless. J: means “on a horse,” J: “to get on a horse.” 
But it will not do to say that a preposition becomes a verb when 
placed before the substantive, as many other prepositions come 
before and not after the words they govern. If we meet such a 
phrase as jici, literally “warn rebels,” we must not mentally 
label as a verb and 5^ as a substantive, and say to ourselves 
that in Chinese the verb is followed immediately by its object. 
Otherwise, w e might be tempted to translate, “ to warn the rebels,” 
whereas a little reflection would show us that the conjunction of 
“warning” and “rebels” naturally leads to the meaning “to 
w^arn (the jiopulace or whoever it may be) against the rebels.” 
Each particular i)assage is best interpreted on its own merits, 
by the logic of the context and the ajiplication of common sense. 
The beginner must accustom himself to look upon each character 
as a root-idea, not a definite part of speech. 

The Book Language. — In the beginning, all characters doubt- 
less represented spoken w^ords, but there was no need to reproduce 
in wTiting the bisyllabic compounds of common speech because 
chicn “to see,” in it.s written form could not possibly be con- 
fused with any other c/iim, and it was therefore unnecessary to 
go to the trouble of wTiting ^ ^ k'an-chien “look-see,” as in 
colloquial. All superfluous particles or other words that could 
be dispensed W'ith were ruthlessly cut away, and all the old 
classical works were composed in the tersest of language, far 
removed from the speech of the people. The passion for brevity 
and conciseness resylted often in such obscurity that detailed 
commentaries on the classics have always constituted an im- 
portant branch of Chinese literature. After the introduction of 
the improved style of script, and when the mechanical means of 
wrriting had been simplified, literary diction became freer and 
more expansive, to some extent, but the classics were held in 
such veneration as to exercise the profoundcst influence over all 
succeeding schools of writers, and the divorce between literature 
and popular speech became permanent. No book of any first- 
rate literary pretensions w*ould be easily intelligible to any class 
of Chinamen, educated or otherwise, if read aloud exactly as 
printed. The public reader of stories is obliged to translate, so 
to speak, into the colloquial of his audience as he goes along. 
There is no inherent reason why the conversation of every-day 
life should not be rendered into characters, as is done in foreign 


handbooks for teaching elementary Chinese; one can only say 
that the Chinese do not think it worth while. There are a few 
words, indeed, which, though common enough in the mouths of 
gented and vulgar alike, have positively no characters to repre- 
sent them. On the other hand, there is a vast store of purely 
book words which would never be used or understood in con- 
versation. 

The book language is nice in its choice of words, and obeys 
special rules of construction. Of these, perhaps the most apparent 
is the carefully marked antithesis between cWacters in different 
clauses of a sentence, which results in a kind of parallelism of 
rhythmic balance. This parallelism is a noticeable feature in 
ordinary poetical composition, and may be well illustrated by 
the following four-line stanza: B & ill H The bright sun 

completes its course behind the mountains; A ifil % The 

yellow river flows away into the sea. M @ Would 

you command a prospect of a thousand /»? 

Climb yet one storey higher.” In the first line of this piece, every 
single character is balanced by a corresponding one in the second: 
(3 white by yellow, Q sun by river, and so on. In the 3rd 
and 4th lines, where more laxity is generally allowed, every word 
again has its counterpart, with the sole exception of “wish” 
and j£ “ further.” Some of the early Jesuit missionaries, men of 
great natural ability who steeped themselves in Oriental learning, 
have left very different opinions on record. Chinese appeared to 
be as admirable for the superabundant richness of its vocabulary 
as for the conciseness of its literary style. And among modern 
scholars there is a decided tendency to accept this view as 
embodying a great deal more truth than the other. 

The Chinese language has to assimilate the vast stock of new 
terminology which closer contact with the West would necessarily 
carry with it, by the conjunction of two or more characters al- 
ready existing; of tlm (rise-descend-machine) for “lift,” 

and 3(^0^ (discuss-govern-country-asscmbly) for “parlia- 
ment” are examples. Even a metaphysical abstraction like the 
Absolute has been tentatively expressed by m m (exclude- 
opposite); but in this case an equivalent was already existing in 
the Chinese language. 

A drastic measure, strongly advocated in some quarters, is the 
entire abolition of all characters, to be replaced by their equiva- 
lent sounds in letters of the alphabet. Under this scheme A 
would figure aajSn or reu, as ma, and so on. But the proposal 
has fallen extremely flat. The vocables are so few that only the 
colloquial, if even that, could possibly be transcribed in this 
manner. Any attempt to transliterate classical Chinese would 
result in a mere jumble of sounds, utterly unintelligible, even 
with the addition of tone-marks. There is another aspect of 
the case. The characters are a potent bond of union between 
the different parts of the country with their various dialects, 
and the script, in spite of certain disadvantages, has hitherto tri- 
umphantly adapted itself to the needs of civilized intercourse. 

BiBUOGRArav. — ^P. Premare, Notitiae Linguae Sinicae (1831) ; Ms 
Kien-chung, Ma shih wen t*ung (1899) ; L. C. Hopkins, The Six 
Scripts (1881) and The Development of Chinese Writing (1910); 
H. A. Giles, A Chinese- English Dictionary (2nd ed., 1910) ; B. Karl- 
gren, Sound and Symbol in Chinese (1923). 

CHINESE LITERATURE is especially remarkable (1) for 
its antiquity, coupled with an almost unbroken continuity down 
to the present day; (2) for the variety of subjects presented, and 
for the exhaustive treatment which not only each subject but 
abo each subdivision has received, as well as for the colossal scale 
on which many literary monuments have been conceived and car- 
ried out; and (3) for the accuracy of many of its hbtorical state- 
ments, so far as it has been possible to test them. 

The Chinese usually divide their literature into four great 
groups. Under the first of these we find the Confudan Canon, 
together with lexicographical, philological, and other works deal- 
ing with the elucidation of words. Under the second, histories of 
various kinds, officially compiled, privately wriUen, constitutional, 
etc.; also biography, ^ronograi^, catalogues, government, geog- 
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raphy and bibliography. Under the third, philosophy, religion, 
e,g,, Buddhism; the arts and sciences, e,g., war, law, agriculture, 
medicine, astronomy, painting, music and archery; also a host of 
general works, monographs, and treatises on a number of topics, 
as well as encyclopaedias. The fourth class is confined to poetry 
and essays, poetical critiques and works dealing with the rhymes 
— what mi^t, in other words, be called belles lettres. 

Poetry^ — ^I^oceeding, with only partial reference to Chinese 
classification, we begin with the last of the above four classes. 
Among the oldest Chinese records in our possession are songs 
and ballads. The earliest were for ritual purposes in religious 
ceremonies, and may belong to about the ninth century b.c. These 
and later poems of the Chou period are collected in the Skih 
Chmg, popularly known as the odes, which forms an important 
portion of the Confucian Canon, The odes treat of a variety of 
subjects of war and love, of eating and drinking and dancing, of 
the virtues and vices of rulers, and of the misery and happiness 
of the people. Many are for religious purposes, and others arc 
satires, or love songs, or complaints of soldiers against their 
commander, or are for popular festivals. 

Passing over the intervening centuries we come to the most 
glorious age of Chinese poetry, the T ang dynasty. From the long 
string of names which have shed lustre upon it, the following, all 
of the first rank, may be mentioned. Mcng Hao-jan (a.d. 689- 
740) failed to succeed at the public competitive examinations and 
retired to the mountains, where he led the life of a recluse. Later 
he obtained an official post; but he was of a timid disposition, and 
once when the emperor, attracted by his fame, came to visit him, 
he hid himself under the bed. His hiding-place was revealed by 
Wang Wei, a brother poet. The latter (a.d. 699-759), in addi- 
tion to being a first-rank poet, was also a landscapie-painter of 
great distinction. He was further a firm believer in Buddhism; 
and after losing his wife and mother, he turned his mountain home 
into a Buddhist monastery. Of all poets, no one has made his 
name more widely known than Li Po, or Li T’ai-po (a.d. 705-762), 
ix)pularly known as the Banished Angel, so heavenly were the 
I)oems he dashed off, often under the influence of wine. Although 
a genial companion and at times in high favour at court, he was 
of a roving disposition, and a strain of melancholy, of unsatisfied 
longing, runs through his verses. Tu Fu (a.d. 712-770) is generally 
ranked with Li Po, the two being jointly spoken of as the chief 
p)oets of their age. Tu Fu, like the latter, led a chequered and 
wandering life. Po Chii-i (a.d. 772-846) held several high official 
posts, but found time for a considerable output of some of the 
finest poetry in the language. His poems were collected by 
imperial command and engraved upon tablets of stone. 

The poets of the Sung dynasty (a.d. 960-1260) were many and 
varied in style; but their work, much of it of the very highest 
order, was more formal and precise. Life seemed to be taken more 
seriously than under the gay and pleasure-loving T’ang. The long 
list of Sung poets includes such names as Ssu-ma Kuang, Ou-yang 
Hsiu and Wang An-sbih. A still more familiar name in popular 
estimation is that of Su Tung-p’o (ad, 1031-1x01), known partly 
for his romantic career, but still more as a brilliant poet and 
writer of fascinating essays. 

The Mongols (a.d. 126^x368), who succeeded the Sungs, and 
the Mings who followed the Sungs and bring us down to the year 
1644, helped, especially the Mings, to swell the volume of Chinese 
verse, but without reaching the hi^ level of the two great periods 
above mentioned. Then came the Manebu dynasty, of which the 
same tale must be told, in spite of two highly cultured emperors, 
R’ang Hsi and Ch'ien Lung, both of them poets and one of them 
author of a collection containing no fewer than 33^950 pieces, 
the majority of which are but four-line stanaas of little literary 
value. I 

The chief moods of the Chinese poet are a pure delight in the I 
v^arying phenomena of nature, and a boundless sympathy with the 
woes and sufferings of humanity. Erotic poetry is not absent, but 
it is not proportionate to the great body of Chinese verse. In his 
love for hill and stream, which he peoples with genii, and for tree 
flower, which be endows with sentient souls, the Chinese poet 
is seen at bis best. His views of life are deeply tinged with melan- 
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choly and often loaded with an overwhelming sadness *'at the 
doubtful doom of humankind.” In bis lighter moods he draws 
inspiration, and in bis darker moods consolation, from the wine- 
cup. The present day, with its use of the colloquial for literary 
purposes and its bre^ with old conventions, is witnessing many 
interestii^ new schools of poetry, some of them strongly Chinese, 
others with Western prototypes. 

History « — ^The oldest of Chinese histories is a series of ancient 
documents now passing under a collective title as Sku Ching and 
popularly known as the canon or book of history. Some of its 
documents are genuine remains of the Chou dynasty and a few 
are possibly even of earlier date, but others arc fabrications of 
later times. The work opens with an account of the legendary 
emperors Yao, Shun and Yii, and continues down into the 8th 
century b.c. The next step brings us to Confucius. Among his 
other literary labours, the great sage undertook to produce the an- 
nals of Lu, his native State, basing them on the officially kept 
chronicle of that principality. The work is known as the Ch'tm 
eWiu (i.c., the Spring and Autumn), Annals. It consists of a 
var>’ing number of brief entries under each year of the reign of 
each successive ruler of Lu which scarcely make possible the re- 
construction in any detail of the age they profess to record. The 
Tso ChuaUf a so-called commentary on the Ch’un Ch’iu, in reality 
is only in part that. It is mainly an independent history of 
another one of the feudal states of the Chou period. 

Historiography took its next great step under Ssu-ma Ch’ien 
(145-87 B.C.), the son of an hereditary grand astrologer who 
was also an eager student of history and the actual planner of 
the great work so successfully carried out after his death. By the 
time he was ten years of age, Ssu-ma Ch’ien was already well ad- 
vanced with his studies, and at 20 he set forth on a round of travel 
which carried him to all parts of the empire. Entering the public 
service, he was employed upon a mission of inspection to the newly 
conquered regions of Ssuch’uan and Yunnan. In no n.c. his 
father died, and he stepped into the post of grand astrologer. Af- 
ter devoting some time and energy to the reform of the calendar, 
he took up the work which had been begun by his father and which 
was ultimately given to the world as the Shih Chi, or historical 
record. This was arranged under five great headings, viz., (i) 
Annals of Imperial Reigns, (2) Chronological Tables, (3) Mono- 
graphs, (4) Annals of Vassal Princes and (5) Biographies. The 
historical record begins with the so-called Yellhw Emperor, a 
shadowy and probably mythical figure, and continues down into 
the Han dynasty. Ssu-ma Ch'icn's great work has been accepted 
as the model for all subsequent dynastic hi.stories, of which 26 
have now been published. As a rule each dynasty found its his- 
torian in the dynasty which supplanted it ; and as a group the 
dynastic histories are notable for the fairness with which the 
conquerors have dealt with the vanquished, accepting without de- 
mur such records of their predcces.sors as were available from 
official sources. The output of history, however, does not begin 
and end with the voluminous records above referred to. History 
has been a favourite study with the Chinese, and innumerable 
histories of a non-official character, long and short, complete and 
partial, political and constitutional, have been showered from age 
to age upon the Chinese reading world. One of the chief of these 
is the Tung Chien, or mirror of history, so called because “to 
view antiquity as though in a mirror is an aid in the administration 
of government.” It was the work of a statesman of the nth cen- 
tury, whose name, by a coincidence, was Ssu-ma Kuang. It em- 
braces a period from the 4th century b.c. down to a.d. 960. It is 
written in a picturesque style, but the arrangement was found to 
be unsuited to the systematic study of history. Accordingly, it was 
subjected to revision, and was to a great extent reconstructed 
under the direction of Chu Hsi (ad. ii 30-1 200), the famous 
philosopher. 

In regard to biography, the student is by no means limited to 
the dynastic histories. Many hundreds of biographies have been 
written and huge biographied collections have been compiled and 
published. 

Geofraphj and TrareL— There is a considerable volume of 
Chinese literature which comes under this head, but if we exclude 
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relatively few accounts of foreign countries, nothing in the way 
of general geography bad been produced prior to the arrival of 
the Jesuit Fathers at the close of the i6th century. Up to that 
period geography meant the topography of the Chinese empire, 
and of topographical records there is a very large and valuable 
collection. Most of the prefectures and departments have their 
individual topographies, compiled with great fullness from records 
and from tradition. The buildings, bridges, monuments of archac> 
ological interests, etc., in each district are all carefully inserted, 
side by side with biographical and other local details. The Chinese 
have been fond of travel, and hosts of travellers have published 
notices, more or less extensive, of the different parts of the empire, 
and even of adjacent nations. With Buddhism came the desire to 
see the country which was the home of the faith, and several im- 
portant pilgrimages were undertaken with a view to bringing back 
images and sacred writings to China. Chief among these pilgrims, 
from the standpoint of the records which they left, were Fa Hsien, 
whose travels covered the years a.d. 399-414, and Hsiian Tsang, 
who was away from China from a.d. 629 to 645. 

Philosophy. — In philosophy China Lis almost as long a his- 
tory as the Occident. A brief survey can only name a few out- 
standing figures and indicate some of the main trends of thought. 
As has been hinted (see China, History), the Chou dynasty wit- 
nessed the beginning of philosophical speculation and before its 
close the main schools of native thought had begun to take form. 
Most of the founders served the State as officials and the prob- 
lem common to them all was one of government. The empire was 
broken into many warring States, injustice and oppression were 
rife, and an awakening conscience sought a remedy. The early 
philosophers, then, were concerned chiefly with social and ethical 
questions. They were interested only incidentally, if at all, in 
theories of knowledge or of a future life. What in time came to 
be the dominant school found its great formulator in Confucius 
(6th and 5th centuries n.c.). Born in the feudal State of Lu in 
what is now Shantung, for part of his life he was in office. His 
standards were too high to permit him to remain permanently in 
official position, and during most of his career he was a teacher, for 
years travelling from place to place hoping that a prince would 
accept his services on his own exacting terms. He believed social 
salvation to lie chiefly in a return to the best of the past. This he 
interpreted as emphasis on the cultivation of morality in the gov- 
erning classes (for he believed that political problems were funda- 
mentally ethical and that the example of the rulers determined 
the character of the people), on bringing into the service of the 
State the men of highest integrity and education, the perpetua- 
tion of the ceremonies, religious, social and political, of antiquity, 
and on loyalty to the chief social relations, particularly those of 
the family. He declined to discuss the future life and was re- 
served about the supernatural, but he had a profound belief that 
directing the universe was a righteous Being before whom man 
should stand in awe and conscious dependence. 

Mencius, who lived in the second half of the 4th century, 
revered Confucius but placed greater emphasis upon the innate 
goodness of human nature and, as a natural corollary to it, enun- 
ciated the duty of princes to listen to the voice of the people and 
the right of the people to revolt against injustice in high places. 
Hsun Tzu, of the 3rd century b.c., also claiming to be of the spirit- 
ual lineage of Confucius, held man to be bad by nature but capable 
of improvement through proper ethical standards and regulation 
by himself and the State. He denied all belief in the supernatural 
and in spirits, and depersonalized the ruling element in the universe 
by describing it as unvarying law. 

A second school of thought, commonly called Taoism and also 
beginning in the Chou dynasty, has as its basic classic the Tao Te 
Ching, The authorship of this is usually ascribed, although on de- 
cidedly dubious grounds, to a shadowy Lao Tzu, said to have been 
an older contemporary of Confucius. The Tao TS Ching held up 
as ideal conformity to the way of nature (the Tao). Conformity 
to the way of nature, it maintained, involved the absence of regu- 
lations and of the artificialities of civilization. In a rough way 
this early Taoism corresponded to the philosophical anarchism of 
the West. Chuang Tzu, of the 4th and 3rd centuries b.c., was of 


' the same school, and by bis vivid style did much to give it cur- 
rency-^nd prepared the way for its eventual degradation. 

Mo Ti, of the 4th and 5th centuries b.c., was very influential. 
He held that all institutions should be judged by their ability to 
promote human welfare, and on that ground condemned, among 
other things, music and elaborate funerals. He also believed that 
ruling the universe is a Being whose dominant characteristic is 
love, and that love of man for man should be the basic principle 
of human conduct. He was followed by two schools, one of which 
developed his principle of utility into a logical method based on 
empiricism, and the other emphasized the religious side of his 
teaching. 

Yang Chu, also of the 4th century b.c., was an ethical egoist, 
who would have each man seek happiness for himself in ways 
dictated by prudence, but with no care for the happiness of others. 

The Legalists, who flourished chiefly in the fourth and third 
centuries b.c., emphasized, as their name indicates, well-devised 
laws, adjusted to the needs of the time as a means of bringing 
order into the disturbed society of their day. 

With the Han dynasty, Confucianism was made the established 
philosophy of the State, and free speculation tended to die. 
Mohism disappeared, although not without influencing Confucian- 
ism; and Taoism, while at times popular at court, degenerated into 
a search for the elixir of life and a means of effecting the trans- 
mutation of metals. At least one semi-independent thinker of im- 
portance, Wang Ch’ung (a.d. 27-97), appeared, teaching, among 
other things, that man might be either good or bad by nature, and 
declaring spirits and miracles to be hallucinations. With the en- 
trance of Buddhism in the latter part of the Han dynasty and the 
tapid spread of the new faith in the next few centuries, new ele- 
ments were brought into Chinese philosophy. Descriptions of 
Buddhism and of Buddhist thought are given elsewhere and need 
not be repeated here. Buddhism greatly influenced Taoism, but 
for several centuries orthodox Confucianism was but little modi- 
fied by it. During the Sung dynasty, however, Confucian scholars 
came to grips with some of the fundamental issues raised by Bud- 
dhism and several interpretations contended for the master>^ 
That finally accepted by the State had as its greatest exponent 
Chu Hsi (a.d. 1130-1200), who by his lucid pen aided its triumph. 
Chu Hsi made Confucianism an orderly philosophical system, 
which, while professedly grounded solidly on the ancient clas- 
sics, showed distinctly the influence of Buddhism, and had a 
cosmology that would have seemed strange to many of the Chou 
period. 

Until the beginning of the 20th century Chu Hsi dominated 
official scholarship. Here and there was an influential rebel, the 
most prominent being Wang Yang-ming (a.d. 1472-1528), who. 
after attempting to arrive at knowledge in the way commended 
by the orthodox (the investigation of the outward world), had an 
experience of enlightenment resembling that of the Buddhist, and 
henceforth sought by looking within his own mind and heart to 
understand the universe. Some modem radical scholars, more- 
over, regard a small group in the Manchu dynasty as having pre- 
pared the way for the intellectual revolution of to-day. During 
the last few years, with the breakdown of the older structure of 
government and its support of orthodoxy, and with the New Tide 
or Renaissance movement, interest in philosophical speculation 
has again awakened. Many schools of thought are represented. 

Arts and Sciences.— Not much, relatively speaking, has been 
written by the Chinese on military strategy or tactics. However, 
one very remarkable work has come down to us from the 6ih 
century b.c., the Art of War, by Sun Wu. 

In spite of the high place accorded to farmers, who rank sec- 
ond only to officials and before artisans and traders, and in spite 
of the assiduity with which agriculture has been practised in all 
ages, most of what agricultural literature the Chinese p>ossess may 
be said to belong to modem times. Until the present centur>* 
the standard work was the Nung Cheng Ch*mn Shu, compiled by 
Hsii Kuang-ch’i (1562-1634). It is in 60 sections, the first three 
of which are devoted to Clascal references. Tlien follow two sec- 
tions on the division of land, six on the processes of husbandry, 
nine on hydraulics, four on agricultural implements, six on plant- 
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ing. six on rearing silkworms, four on trees, one on keeping and 
breeding animals, one on food and i8 on provision against a time 
of scarcity. 

From Chou times China has had medical works of many kinds. 
Until the coming of Western medical science, in the whole range 
of Chinese medical literature there was nothing which could ap- 
proach the Pen Ts*ao, or Materia Medica, sometimes called the 
Herbal, This was compiled by Li Shih-chen, who completed his 
task in 1578 after 26 years’ labour. No fewer than 1,892 species 
of drugs, animal, vegetable and mineral, are dealt with, arranged 
under 62 classes in 16 divisions. 

Mathematics and astronomy have both been written about 
fairly extensively. Foreign influence has been potent in both these 
fields. 

The practice of divination is of ancient date, more so than even 
the 1 Chingf or canon of changes. The 1 Ching was originally de- 
duced from eight diagrams made up of broken and unbroken lines 
(thus, £=, EE, E=, =-=, etc.). It is attributed, mistakenly, to Wen 
U ang, whose son founded the Chou dynasty. To it many of the 
greatest Chinese philosophers devoted much thought and it has 
been widely used by many different kinds of diviners. Numbers 
of other methods have also been adotited and have yielded a con- | 
siderable bulk of literature. In like manner, geomancy is a subject 
on which many volumes have been written ; and the same applies 
to palmistr>% physiognomy, and alchemy. 

Calligraphy, in the eyes of the Chinese, is just as much a tine 
art as painting, hut the latter occupies the larger space in Chinese 
literature and forms the subject of extensive works. One of the 
most important of these is the Hsuan Ho Hua P% the author of 
which is unknown. It contains information concerning 231 
[lainters and the titles of 6,192 of their pictures, all in the imperial 
collection during the reign period Hsuan Ho (a.d. 111Q-1126) 
from which the title is derived. 

The literature of music does not go back to a remote period. 
The canon of music, which was formerly included in the Confucian 
Canon, has been lost for many centuries. The works now avail- 
able, exclusive of entries in the dynastic histories, are not older 
than the 9th century a.d. There are a vast number of works, 
many of them exhaustive, on such topnes as archaeology, seals (en- 
graved), numismatics, pottery, ink (the miscalled “Indian”), 
mirrors, precious stones, tea, wine, chess, wit and humour, cook- 
cry, etc. Reprints of miscellaneous books and pamphlets in a uni- 
form edition, the whole forming a “library,” have long been a 
favourite means of disseminating information. In a similar man- 
ner it has been customary for relatives or friends, sometimes for 
the trade, to publish the “complete works” of important and often 
of unimportant writers, usually soon after death. 

Novels and Plays. — ^Although novels were formerly not re- 
garded as an integral part of literature prop)er, it was generally 
conceded that some might be profitably studied, if for no other 
reason than their style. Their first marked development was in 
the Mongol dynasty. The San Kuo Chih, an historical romance 
based upon the period of disruption at the close of the 2nd cen- 
tury A.D., is a delightful book, packed with episodes of battle, hero- 
ism, self-sacrifice, skilful strategy and all that goes to make up a 
stirring picture oif strenuous times. Its author cannot be named 
for certain; it probably belongs to the 13th century. From the 
13th century the growth of the novel was continuous; and finally, 
in the 1 7th century, a point was reached which is not likely soon 
to be surpassed. The Hung Lou Meng, the author of which took 
pains, for political reasons, to conceal his identity, is a creation of 
a very high order. Its plot is intricate and original, and the denoue- 
ment startlingly tragic. 

Simultaneously with the appearance of the novel, stage-plays 
seem to have come into existence in China. In the earliest known 
ages there were set dances by trained performers, to the ac- 
companiment of music and singing; and something of the kind, 
more or less ornate as regards the setting, had long been associated 
with solemn and festive occasions. However, not until the da^ of 
the Mongol rule, a.d. 1260-1368, can the drama proper be said to 
have taken root and flourished in Chinese soil. Tliere is an excel- 
collection of 100 plays of the Mongol dynasty, published in 
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1615. There is also a large collection, issued in 1845 and in the 
years following. 

Dictlonariet and Encyclopaedias. — The Erh Va, commonly 
classed as a dictionary, is referred by native scholars generally to 
the 1 2th century b.c., but its true date is undetermined and is un- 
doubtedly many centuries later. With the Shuo Wen, or explana- 
tion of written words, we begin the long list of lexicographical 
works which constitute such a notable feature in Chinese litera- 
ture. A scholar named Hsii Shen. who died about a.d. 120, made 
an effort to bring together and analyse all the characters it was pos- 
sible to gather from the written language as it existed in his own 
day. He then proceeded to arrange these characters (about 10,000 
in all) on a system, by radicals, which would enable a student to 
find a given word without having to search through the whole book. 
Passing over a long series of dictionaries and vocabularies which 
appeared at various dates, some constructed on Hsii Shfin’s plan, 
with modifications and improvements, and others, known as pho- 
netic dictionaries, arranged under the finals according to the tones, 
we come to the great standard lexicon produced pnder the auspices, 
and now bearing the name of the Emperor K’ang Hsi, a.d. 1662- 
1723. The total number of characters given therein amounts to 
over 44,000, grouped no longer under the 540 radicals of Hsii 
Shen but under the much more manageable number of 214, as al- 
ready used in earlier dictionaries. Further, as the groups of char- 
acters would now' be more than four times as large as in the Shuo 
Wen, they were subdivided under each radical according to the 
number of strokes in the other or phonetic part of the character. 

Considering the long unbroken series of years during which 
Chinese literature has, in spite of many losses, been steadily gain- 
ing in bulk, it is not astonishing to find that classical, historical, 
mythological and other allusions to personages or events of past 
times have also grown out of all proportion to the brain capacity 
even of the most brilliant student. Designed especially to meet 
this difficulty, there are several well-known handbooks, elementary 
and advanced, which trace such allusions to their source and pro- 
vide full and lucid explanations. In their desire to bring together 
condensed, yet precise, information on a large variety of subjects, 
the Chinese may be said to have invented encyclopaedias. They 
differ, however, from Western encyclopaedias in being made up, 
not of articles especially composed for the pur[)Ose, but of ex- 
tracts of exi.sting worksS. Though not the earliest work of this kind, 
the T*ai PHng Vii Lan is the first of any great importance. It was 
produced toward the close of the 10th century a.d., under the di- 
rect supervi.sion of the emt>eror. Its total number of sections is 
1,000, arranged under 55 headings. Other encyclopaedias, differ- 
ing in scope and in plan, aptx^ared from time to time. The largest 
ever compiled was the Yung Lo Ta Tien, under the orders of the 
third emperor of the Ming dynasty. Yung Lo’s object was to col- 
lect all that had ever been written on the Confucian Canon, his- 
tory, philosophy and the arts and .sciences. The resulting work was 
too huge to be printed, for it ran to 22,937 books, and only 
three copies were made. Of these, two were destroyed on the fall 
of the Ming dynasty and the third, with the exception of a few odd 
volumes, at the time of the Boxer outbreak. The Tu Shu Chi 
Ch'eng was planned, and to a great extent made ready, under in- 
structions from the Emperor K ang Hsi and was finally brought 
out by his successor, Yung Cheng, 1723-36. 

Recent Developments*— The intellectual revolution which is 
one of the accompaniments of the impact of the West upon China 
has resulted in a vast flood of literature. Mo.st of it is ephemeral : 
newspapers by the thousand, magazines by the score, placards and 
pam(kilets. Much of it is in the form of text-books on modern 
subjects issued by such publishing houses as the Commercial 
Press. Some is of a more original nature, such as a history of 
philosophy by Hu Shih, books by Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, and Liang Siu- 
ming’s The Civilizations of the East and the West and Their Phil- 
osophies. All these are symptomatic of the greatest intellectual 
ferment that China has known for centuries. Most of the mod- 
em literature is in the pei hua, a purified form of the mandarin. 
All accepted standards of literature as well as of other phases of 
human thought and activity are being challenged and the end is 
not yet in sight. 
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At the conclusion of this brief survey of Chinese literature, it 
may well be asked how such an enormous and ever-increasing 
Inass has been handed down from generation to generation. When 
the Chinese began to write in a literary sense, as opposed to mere 
scratchings on bones, they traced their characters on slips of bam- 
boo and tablets of wood with a bamboo pencil, frayed at one end 
to carry an ink of lacquer made from tree sap. About 200 b.c. a 
brush of hair was substituted for the bamboo pencil; after which, 
silk was called into requisition as an appropriate vehicle in con- 
nection with the more delicate brush. Under the later Han dy- 
nasty paper was developed, the traditional date of its invention 
being a.d. 105. Printing was preceded by rubbings from inscrip- 
tions, printed silk, stencils, seals and stamps. The earliest extant 
examples of true printing, by means of engraved blocks of wood, 
date from a.d. 770 and are from Japan, but these were preceded 
by earlier steps in China for the purpose of reproducing the Bud- 
dhist Scriptures. Moveable types were invented in the nth cen- 
tury, but the prevailing method even to-day is by engraved blocks 
of wood, one block for each two pages of text. 

Bibuooraphy. — L. Leggc, The Chinese Classics (1861-72); A. 
Wylie, Notes on Chinese Literature (1867) ; E. Chavannes, Memoires 
historiques (1895-1905) ; H. A. Giles, Chuang 2 'zu (1889) and A 
History of Chinese Literature (1901); A. Forkc, Lun-Hcng (1907); 
W. E. Soothill, The Analects of Confucius (1910) ; D. T, Suzuki, 
A Brief History of Early Chinese Philosophy (1914) ; H. Waley, One 
Hundred and Seventy Chinese Poems (1919) ; Hu Shih, The Develop- 
ment of the Logical Method in Ancient China (1922); J. P. Bruce, 
The Philosophy of Human Nature by Chu Hsi (i()22) ; Chu If si and 
His Masters (1923) ; S. Obata, Li Po (1922); C. H. Brewitt-Taylor, 
San Kuo (1925) ; Zucker, The Chinese Theatre (1925) ; T. F. Carter, 
The Invention of Printing in China and Its Spread Westward (1925) ; 
H. H. Dubs, Hsuntze, The Moulder of Ancient Confucianism (1927). 

(K. S. L.) 

CHINESE MUSIC. Music played a great part in the origins 
of ancient Chinese civilization, the pitch-pipe of the normal 
pitch (called Huang-chung) was the basis of the Chinese sys- 
tem of measures, of the calendar and of their astronomical calcu- 
lations. 

A Musical System. — According to tradition, the emperor 
Huang-ti (c. 2697 sent his minister Ling-lun to the Kun- 
lun mountains in north-west China to cut a pitch pipe from 
a species of bamboo which gave the note Huang-chung. Eleven 
other notes were derived from this note by the following process: 
a third part of the nine-inch pipe Huang-chung was cut off, thus 
producing a second pipe, Lin-chung, which was six inches long 
(9X5) and gave the fifth. The second pipe was divided into three 
parts, and one of the third parts was added to it (8 in. or 6Xi) ; 
this gave the descending fourth (Tai-tsu) from the second pipe, 
and so on. This was the origin of the 12 Chinese pitch pipes; 
Huang-chung (C), Ta-lu (Cj), Tai-tsu (D), Chia-chung (D|), 
Kp-hsi (E), Chung-lu (F), Jui-pin (Fj(), Lin-chung (9), I-tsc 
(GJf), Nan-lu (A), Wu-i (A#), and Ying-chung (B). The 
Chinese system of fifths is first mentioned in the work Lu-Tsu- 
Chun-ChiUf which dates from the 3rd century b.c. — about the time 
when the Pythagorean musical system was made known in Greece 
by the pupils of Pythagoras. 

As the circle of fifths could not be closed owing to the (Py- 
thagorean) comma, the Chinese made a number of attempts in 
the course of the ages to divide the octave into 60 notes (King- 
fang, c, 40 B.C.), 360 notes (Chien-lo-chih, c. a.d. 430), 18 notes 
(Tsai-yuan-ting, r. a.d. 1180), and 12 notes (Ho-cheng-tien, r. a.d. 
420 and Wang-po, c. a.d. 958), equal and unequal temperament 
respectively. The old system of fifths still continued however to 
be the prevailing system. Finally. Prince Chu-tsai-yu, in 1595, a 
century earlier than Andreas Werkmeister (1691) in Europe, fixed 
the twelve pitch-pipes in equal temperament ; in order to obtain 
the nearest semitone he dhdded the length of a pitch-pipe by 
1*0594631 or *^2 and its diameter by 1*0292857 or ^^2, The 
mathematical and physical basis was confirmed by experiment by 
the Belgian authority on acoustics, V. Ch. Mahillon. 

The ancient Chinese scale has five tones: Kung (C), Shang (D), 
Chiao (E), Chih (G) and Yu (A). Later, under the Chou dynasty 
(1122-255 B.C.), two further notes, Pien-chih (FJ() and Pien- 
kung (B) were added. 


Each note of this scale of five or seven notes can be used as tht 
primary note of a scale, and this gives five or seven modes, just 
as in Greek music we have the Doric, the Phrygian mode, etc 
As each of these five or seven modes can be transposed in twelve 
ways, there are 60 or 84 keys in Chinese music. (X.) 

Musical Practice. — ^The ancient theory and the classical music 
of past centuries are connected almost exclusively with the rites 
and ceremonies of the temples of worship and of the court. One 
of the old literary classics, the Li Ki or Book of Rites, contains 
many allusions to music; and one whole section (said to be a 
later interpolation) is devoted wholly to music in its ethical, 
ritual and symbolic aspects. Until a few decades ago the Imperial 
Ministry of Rites included a bureau of music, but the function 
of this office seems to have been entirely a matter of ceremonial 
tradition, and to have had no connection with the practice of 
music in its popular forms. The performance of ritual music 
was continued in certain places up to most recent times with a 
scrupulous adherence to tradition. The solemn celebration of the 
highest office of the Confucian worship is accompanied by a tra- 
ditional orchestra of 44 pieces. Taoist temples are content with 
about six instruments. In the Confucian solemn rite the Emperor 
himself was supposed to be the chief celebrant. The i;)entatonic, 
non-harmonic music for this celebration has often been reproduced 
in European notation in the books on Chinese music, particularly 
the solemn march to which the imperial worshipper proceeded to 
the door of the temple and the concluding monodic hymn to Con- 
fucius (Ta tsai K’ung tsen) in which all the instruments and 
voices took part. 

Music outside the temples is more popular in character and 
has probably been subjected to more frequent changes in style; 
although even here the tenacious conservative instincts of the 
race have handed down a more archaic type of music to the present 
day than is known in the occidental countries. The practice of 
this music by individuals, particularly by amateurs of high 
social status for their own aesthetic satisfaction is not so wide- 
spread in China as in the West. Home or household music seems 
to have been more highly developied in Japan than in China. There 
is, in China, no well organized class of professional music teach- 
ers. Most musicians acquire their art in a purely empirical way. 
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although there is a considerable body of books containing the 
notations of tunes for various instruments. This notation is not 
a staff notation, but a tablature system, that is, a series of signs 
or symbols for the individual tones, frets or finger positions. 
Vocal music has an important place in the temples and still more 
in the theatre. Apart from tffis it is not cultivated as an 1^ 
co-ordinate with instrumental music to the same extent as in 
Western nations, although the singing of songs and ballads is not 
uncommon. 

Musical Instruments. — The number of instruments used by 
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the Chinese is comparatively 
large. Motile lists and describes 
not fewer than 130. Many of 
them are, to be sure, mere toys 
or signal instruments of no great 
musical importance. They are 
used by mountebanks at fairs or 
markets, and by hawkers or beg- 
gars. European writers about 
Chinese instruments devote much 
space to the description of the 
ancient classic instruments used 
in temple worship, many of which 
have long since gone out of com- 
mon use. They are largely per- 
cussion instruments, including 
many forms of highly ornamented 
drums (Ving kn, po fu, 

m ; pang ku, , sonorous 
stones single (/’e k'ing or 

arranged in chimes (^en k*in 
m^) or broi^ bells used in the 
same manner (po chung 
pkn ckungfSijSD. The k’in HfL 
is a narrow hollow box 3 to 4 ft. 
in length, with slightly convex 
upper surface. It has hve, or in 
more modem instruments, seven 
silk strings plucked with the fin- 
gers, and was still used until 
fairly recent times for refined 
artistic music. Its Japanese coun- 
terpart is the koto. A larger in- 
strument constructed on the same 
principle, but having in earlier times as many as 50 strings, later 
only about 25, is the se, rarely used except in ceremonies. The an- 
cient instruments were classified by the older theory according as 
they produced the sound of stone, metal, silk, bamboo, wood, skin, 
gourd and earth. The most important instruments still in use are the 
two-stringed fiddle, hu k*m, the four-stringed moon guitar, 

y'*neh k'in, the four-stringed, pear-shaped, balloon guitar, 

p'i p*a, ; the three-stringed guitar with a very long neck, san 
hskn, a first cousin of the Japanese samisen. Of the flute 

type are the straight (direct) flute hsiao fjjH; and the transverse 
flute tif Reed instruments are represented by the gentle 
kuan a straight bamboo tube, 8 to 10 in. long, with a rice 

straw serving as a double reed or oboe mouthpiece; and the shrill. 
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SO na a double reed instrument with a conical wooden body 
ending in a metal “bell,” often called the Chinese clarinet. The 
^consists of a lacquered wooden body (formerly a gourd or 
calabash), about the shap)e and size of a tea cup, and a mouth- 
piece through which the player inhales the air. On the body are 
grouped 13 to 17 speaking pipes, slender bamboo tubes each pro- 
vided with a thin, free reed of metal. Each tube has a hole below 
the reed and the pijpe speaks only when the hole is stopped by the 
player’s finger. The yang or foreign psaltery, consists of 

a trapezoidal sound box about 2 ft. in width over which are 
usually stretched 14 to 20 double, triple or quadruple sets of 
metal strings which are played by striking them with two light 
bamboo rods. 

Modem percussion instruments, used chiefly in the theatre, 
include the large gong (lo fp), cymbals (pog), a flat circular 
drum, struck with a pair of light sticks (pang ku M^) and sharply 
resonant wooden blocks or castanets (pe pan^ig^). Before the 
revolution of 1911-12, professional musicians had no high social 
standing: Those who played in the theatre commanded more 
respect than the players in funeral or wedding processions. 
Courtesans and bes^rs who played and sang, and ballad singers 
were of the lowest rank. The CUnese theatre makes copious use 
of music, the drama being practically a music drama. A relatively 
veiy sm^ part of the play is given over to unaccompanied spoken 
dialogue. The recitative portions are either punctuated by the 


percussion instruments or are invested with a continuous rhythmic 
accompaniment of these instruments which often drown out the 
actor-singer’s voice. The lyric portions of the performance are 
accompanied by the fiddles, guitars, flutes or pipes. The protag- 
onist selects the tunes from among a large number of well-known 
conventional strains or motives, said to be very old. The instru- 
mentalists accompany in unison, although, since they play without 
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, Chinese dulcimer (yang ch in), having is sets of strings. 4 in 

EACH SET. AND FLAYED WITH TWO SAMBOO BEATERS 

written music, embellishments and variations are produced ad 
libitum, and there are at times instances of the use of double 
notes and traces of an embryo type of contrapuntal invention. 
The Chinese ideal of good vocal performance, particularly for 
the male actors, requires a high, forced falsetto tone production. 

All of this music, as well as the popular mu.sic of funeral and 
wedding processions and of street songs h, like the sacred music, 
distinctly pentatonic. But where, as in the popular orchestra or 
solo performance, the art of improvisation and embellishment 
has free play, the larger intervals of the five-tone scale are fre- 
quently filled out in runs and figures, as a careful analysis of 
phonograph records (Erich Fischer) has shown. But even here 
the importance of the pentatonic skeleton or foundation is beyond 
doubt and is easily sensed by the European hearer. Since the 
revolution the influence of Western music has l>ecome more 
marked. 

Bibmoorapiiy. — J. A. V^an Aalst, Chinese Music (1884) ; A. C. Moule, 
*^A List of the Musical and Other Sound-Producing Instruments of 
the Chinc.se,” Journal of the North-China Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society (vol. xxxix., 1908) ; Loui.s Laloy, La Musique Chinolse ( 1910) ; 
Erich Fischer, "Bcitriige zur Erforschung dcr chincsi.srhcn Musik,” 
Sammelbande der Fntemationalen Musik-Gesellschaft (vol. xii., iQii) ; 
Maurice Courant, **Sur La Musique ClasAiquc dcs Chinois,” Encyrlo- 
pidie de La Musique (1914) ; G. Souli^ dc Morant, Thiatre. et Musique 
en Chine (1926). (O. K.) 

CHINESE PAINTING. The first thing to be said about 
Chinese painting is that very little is known of its actual achieve- 
ments. We have indeed ample records of the lives and works of 
innumerable painters, from the first centuries of our era onward.s, 
and a mass of criticism. Chinese paintings also exist in vast 
quantities. But it must be realized that of genuine, or probably 
genuine, works of the great masters of the best periods, very few 
indeed remain. It is impossible to doubt, from the evidence of 
what has survived, and from literary rccord.s, that Chinese paint- 
ing, with its majestic and continuous tradition of more than 1,500 
years, is one of the greatest schools of painting that the world has 
seen. But we are quite without the means of comparing Chinese 
painting as a whole with the paintings of Italy, or any other 
European school, the successive masterpieces of which are known 
and accessible to every student. 

It is true that during the 20th century the almost complete 
ignorance which prevailed on the subject till the end of the 19th 
century has been greatly lessened. Important discoveries have 
been made, and it is impossible to predict what may yet be dis- 
covered. The fundamental difficulties, however, of the study of 
Chinese painting are likely to remain ; the extreme rarity, namely, 
of certain and documented works, on which an accurate con- 
ception of the greater masters’ style can be based. The practice 
of repeating famous designs with variations, of copying ancient 
woifa, which has prevailed in all ages, makes it possible to have 
a general idea of the styles of certain periods and certain masters. 
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But immense and repeated destruction accounts for the rarity of 
ancient pictures in China itself. In Japan collections have been 
made, centuries ago, and religiously preserved; and these paint- 
ings form the best foundation for study, though in many cases the 
traditional attributions have been abandoned by modern criticism. 

General Characteristics. — Painting is the pre-eminent art of 
China. It is right that the art of any nation should be judged by 
a world standard, not merely from a national point of view. In 
spite of all differences and peculiarities, Chinese painting takes its 
place with the other pictorial arts of the world, for there is a 
fundamental affinity between all successful works of art. 

Painting, for the Chinese, is a branch of handwriting. Both for 
writing and painting a brush is used; and to acquire a fine hand 
in writing demands a mastery in manipulating the brush and modu- 
lating its strokes such as few European painters attain. Ink is 
the favourite medium; but Chinese ink is a wonderful substance, 
capable of an immense range and an extraordinary beauty of 
tone. Many Chinese masterpieces are in monochrome. Coloured 
paintings are either light-coloured or full-coloured; but the ink- 
drawing remains almost always the foundation of the design. 
Fresco-painting, technically a different method from the fresco- 
painting of Europe (see Church’s Chemistry of Paints and Paint- 
P* 307 » 1915)7 was largely practised — and probably the grand- 
est art of China was in this form — but the frescoes of the finest 
period seem all to have been destroyed. The great mass of Chinese 
pictures, however, are paintings on silk or, less commonly, absorb- 
ent paper, the pigments being water-colours or body-colours (see 
R. Petrucci, EncyclopMie de la Peinture Chinoise, 1918, a trans- 
lation of a well-known treatise illustrated with woodcuts called 
the Mustard Seed Garden, See also Ferguson’s Chinese Painting). 
Paintings are usually in the form of hanging pictures or of hori- 
zontal scrolls, in both cases normally kept rolled up. The latter 
form involves a mode of composition peculiar to Chinese art, 
though imitated by the Japanese. These paintings, often of great 
length, are unrolled bit by bit and enjoyed as a reader enjoys 
reading a manuscript. A succession of pictures is presented, 
though the composition is continuous. Thus, in the case of land- 
scape, for which this form has been used with most felicity, one 
seems to be actually passing through the country depicted. Other 
forms are the framed picture and the small album picture; screens 
also were employed for painting. 

Chinese technique admits of no correction. The artist closely 
observes and stores his observations in his memory. He conceives 
his design, and having completed the mental image of what he 
intends to paint, he transfers it swiftly and with sure strokes to 
the silk. The communication through the sensitive and powerful 
strokes of the brush of something personal and unique must, in 
such an art, count for much in the spectator’s appreciation. The 
qualities prized by the Chinese in a small ink-painting of bamboos, 
a favourite subject alike with beginners and masters, are those 
prized in a piece of fine handwriting, only there is added a keen 
appreciation of the simultaneous seizure of life and natural char- 
acter in the subject. In the Mustard Seed Garden treatise cited 
above, it is said that in a master's work “the idea is present even 
where the brush has not passed.” And this emphasis on the value 
of suggestion, of reserves and silences, is important to notice, 
because no other art has understood, like the Chinese, how to make 
empty space a potent factor in the design. It may be that Chinese 
painting relies too much on suggestion, presuming in the spectator 
a sensibility and a fineness of organization which are found but in 
choice societies ; on the other hand it avoids that laborious accu- 
mulation of unessential phenomena which in European art has 
proved the death of so many pictures by accomplished hands. A 
certain slightness, comparatively speaking, is inevitable in Chinese 
paintings, partly because of the water-colour medium, partly be- 
cause suggestion is preferred to statement, [partly because so many 
of the artists were amateurs and not professionals. It is remark- 
able, however, how solid and structural a Chinese landscape can be. 
The greater painters gave much thought and pains to elaborating 
a convention by which the sense of shape and mass should be given 
to rock forms, for instance, without losing directness and vitality 
of brush strolu, the sense of handwriting. Each successful con- 


vention was preserved, handed down and imitated. Mountains 
could be painted in the manner of this old master or of that. 
And the Chinese, with their passion for codification, have care- 
fully tabulated all these various methods. The painter’s art is 
also saturated with literary associations. Certain flowers and cer- 
tain birds, for instance, are painted together because their asso- 
ciation is consecrated by a classic poem. Many of the painters 
were poets; some, like Wang Wei, equally distinguished in both 
arts. But it is less the direct illustration of a poem or story that 
is normally aimed at, than the evocation of a mood similar to 
that expressed in the poem. 

When we turn to the subject matter of Chinese painting, we are 
struck by the early appearance of landscape art and its actual 
predominance. Landscape is accounted the most important of 
subjects because it includes man and all living things; the whole 
is greater than the part. Man does not play the central and heroic 
part that he plays in the art of Europe, for which the nude human 
form is the most significant and expressive of motives. Flowers 
are quite as important as figures. This difference in the funda- 
mental conception of life and the universe makes itself felt in 
design. Instead of the symmetry which contemplation of the 
human body has made the basis of Western composition, the 
Chinese prefer the principle of balance. They contemplated trees 
and saw that they were unsymmetrical but perfectly poised. Where 
in Europe we have Christian themes, in China we have Buddhist 
themes; instead of the stories of classic mythology we have the 
stories of Taoist legend and the fairy tale. Genre-painting (q.v.) 
is as common as in the West, though portraiture is perhaps less 
common. But always the life of the world outside man. — the 
lives of animals, birds and plants play a much larger part than 
in Western art. The life of action counts for less, and the con- 
templative life for more. 

HISTORY 

Early Periods. — From literary references we can infer that 
painting was practised in China several centuries at least before 
Christ, chiefly in the form of portraiture. It is not, till we come 
to the Han dynasty, that we have any more tangible evidence, 
though there exist some rude designs in red on jade which may be 
a thousand years earlier. Designs on lacquer of the ist century 
A.D., found in Korea by M. Umchara, and in Chinese Turkistan by 
Sir Aurel Stein; some rough paintings on tiles (Eumorfopoulos 
collection), and other decorations; outline drawings on vases of 
rather later date, give some hint of what painting in the Han 
period was like. We see that a Chinese type of decorative 
design, animated by movement in the forms, was already matured. 
The incised stone friezes of the period are clearly translations of 
paintings, and these give an idea of the character of pictorial 
design and the range of subject — scenes from history and legend, 
ceremonies, dances, mythical creatures, and all the fairy world of 
Taoism. 

In the 4th century, however, flourished an artist who ranks 
among China's most famous masters: Ku K’ai-chik. There exist 
two rolls attributed to him: one, The Admonitions of the Instruc- 
tress in the Palace, is in the British Museum; the other, illus- 
trating a poem on a river nymph, is in the Freer collection at 
Washington. These paintings are by different hands. The one 
in the Freer collection is altogether drier ^in handling, and may 
be a Sung copy. The British Museum roll is of a marvellous 
subtlety and distinction; the line is intimately expressive. Its 
actual date is disputed, but it is generally thought to be, if not 
an original, a T’ang copy. In any case there is no doubt that both 
of these paintings represent the design of the Ching dynasty (a.d. 
265-420). They are, therefore, extremely precious documents, 
and their value is increased by the fact that while the British 
Museum roll depicts scenes of court life, with all the details of 
dress and accessories of singular refinement, the Freer roll, with 
its dragon chariot and floating fairies, gives the imaginative or 
fanciful side of the art of the period. In both cases the land- 
scape element is quite primitive. The landscape introduced into 
the London painting is indeed in strong cemtrast with the con- 
summate grace and expressiveness of the tall and slender figures. 




. A landscap« scroll by Tung Yuan, 10th century. Southern Sung school. Painted with the graceful, gentle brush strokes characteristic of this artist 
Dragons and a waterfall among cavernous rocks, by Chen Jung (960-1127). Southern Sung school. Chen Jung was especially skilled In painting 
dragons, symbolic of the powers of nature 
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SIX CHARACTERISTIC PAINTINGS. 4TH TO 14TH CENTURY 

1. ChinoBe herdsman, a painting of the mld*12th century, Sung *'Ladiee Beating and Preparing Silk,*' a genre painting attributed 

period. 2. A man on a water-buffalo attributed to Li T'ang (c. to the artiit-emperor, Hui Ttung (1082-1135), Sung dynasty, it 

1100), of the Northern Sung school. 3. Landscape with bridge and probably preserves a T'ang design. 5. Portrait of a Buddhist priest, 

willows, by Ma Yuan, a landscape painter of the late 12th and early a Chinese fresco of the 14th century. 6. *‘Harmonious Family Life," 

13th century. His work shows the vigor of the Northern Sung part of "The Admonitions of the Instructress in the Palace," attrib- 

school combined with delicacy and sensitlveneu. 4. Detail, from uted to Ku K'ai-chih (4th century), one of China's earliest painters 
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and the air of a matoe and fine dvilixation which they seem to 
breathe. Far from being primitive, the figure-drawing seems to 
belong to the close of a tradition rather t^ its beginning; uid 
we may conjecture behind it the ruder, maKuline style of Han 
gradually subtilized and transformed in the direction of elegance 
and charm. Ku K'ai-chik, famed especially for his portraits, 
painted all kinds of subjects, including Buddhist themes. But if 
we may take these two pictures attributed to him as typical of the 
period, we find no trace of Indian influence in them. 

Of about the 6th century are some of the earliest wall paintings 
in the rock temples at Tun-huang, on China’s western frontier 
(.«(T Pelliot, Grottes de Touen-kouang, vol. iv.), full of animated 
movement, containing figures of the same slender and elegant type 
a>. those in the Ku K'gi-chik roll. But these are provincial in 
manner. 

It was in the 6th century that the famous six canons of Hsieh 
Ho, himself a painter, were formulated. The exact meaning of the 
tir>t and most important of these has been disputed, but it is clear 
:hat the emphasis is laid on inspirational creativeness, conceived 
not as a personal gift, but as the spirit of the cosmos entering into 
the artist and enabling him to produce in his forms the movement 
of life. 

The legends of the great masters tell, not of the deceptive ap- 
jK-arance of reality in their paintings, but of their being so in- 
tormed with passionate life that they assumed material existence 
and motion. The emphasis on movement is significant. Even in 
decorative designs the forms seem to move and flow. 

The T*ang Dynasty (a.d. 618-905). — ^In the 7th century the 
empire, after a period of division, was consolidated under the 
j^reat T ang dynasty, which lasted for 300 years. This was un- 
doubtedly the period of China’s grandest art. It is true that almost 
all the painting of the time has perished; but all the available 
evidence confirms the testimony of the Chinese historians and 
critics to the greatness of the T ang masters. Some fragments of 
a painting of a spring festival, found by Sir Aurel Stein in 1914 
at Turfan, and some other paintings found in the same locality by 
the Otani expedition, are precious relics of early T’ang art, for 
they show us something of the pictorial style of the early 8th 
century. Here we find the new T’ang ideal of feminine beauty: 
a more massive' form, compared with the slender elegance of pre- 
ceding periods; a full, rounded face, with hair heaped around and 
above the head, and an air of smiling health. Precisely the same 
ivpcs and the same pictorial motives are found in the few pictures 
>urviving from this period in Japan. And it is from the early 
painting of Japan, closely modelled on Chinese prototypes, that 
wf can most safely infer the great style of T’ang. This kind of 
painting is mostly Buddhistic, and the grandest T’ang works' were 

Buddhist inspiration. Supreme among them, according to all 
fstimony, were the works of Wu Tao-Uu, acknowledged to be 
\hv greatest of all Chinese painters. 

China, during this epoch, was open to foreign influences as she 
has never been since. Her empire expanded westward; her 
suzerainty extended as far as the Caspian. Envoys and tribute- 
liearers were constantly coming or going; there was a great inter- 
est in foreign ways, dresses and customs; Indians, Persians, 
1 urks and Syrians met in the capital, which was truly a world 
centre. But the influence of greatest moment was Buddhism, now 
accepted with fervour. Great numbers of Indian monks, some 
of them doubtless artists, were settled in China. Chinese pilgrims 
journeyed to India and brought back sacred manuscripts and 
images. But Chinese art, strong in its own traditions, was able 
to assimilate the Indian formulae and create a Buddhist art of 
t'xtraordinary splendour. Among the earliest of the T’ang masters 
oiay be mentioned Wei-ch’ih I-sing, who came from Khotan to 
China about 630. A copy of a picture of Vaisravana by this 
artist is in. the Freer collection at Washington; and his style is 
perhaps to be discerned In a remarkable roll In Mr. Berenson’s 
collection. Yen hi-p^n (bom c. 600), was famous for his 
portraits of national worthies, foreign envoys and Buddhist 
pictures. We know his work only throu^ copies. With Wu 
Tao-tzu, T’ang painting underwent a tiansformation. His early 
style was fine and delicate; later, it became broad and of amazing 
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power. He painted over 300 Buddhist frescoes, as well as paint- 
ings of all kinds of subjects on silk. All have perished. One or 
two of his designs have been preserved by being engraved on 
stone, and some paintings and drawings are extant which may be 
copies from his work. The majestic fresco Three BodhisaUvas, 
given to the British Museum by Mr. Eumorfopoulos, dating 
probably from the lath century, presumably preserves the T'ang 
tradition, and from it we may infer the yet grander and more 
magnificent creations of Wu Tao-tzu and his followers. All 
records agree in emphasizing the overwhelming power of his 
creations and also the almost sculptural character of his figures. 
Of actual and authenticated work by a known T'ang artist we 
have only five portraits of priests (much damaged) painted about 
800 by Li Chen and preserved in Japan. These are in a contained 
or rather austere style. But our chief documents for T’ang 
Buddhist painting are the pictures recovered from Tun<huang, 
on the western frontier of China, by Sir Aurel Stein and Prof. 
Pelliot. These are now in the British Museum, at Delhi and in 
Paris. A certain number are dated, with dates of the 9th and 10th 
centuries. Those which are in Chinese style may be taken to 
reflect the central tradition of Buddhist painting, though in a 
more or less provincial form. Of much the same character is a 
large Buddhist picture of the 9th century in the Boston Museum. 

TTie Tun-huang pictures are largely devoted to the cult of 
Amitabha Buddha, who presides over the We.stern Paradise, and 
of his spiritual son Avalokitesvara, or Kuan-yin, the genius of 
Compassion, who in later times assumes a feminine form. There 
are many pictures of the Paradise, in which we see a host of 
blessed beings presided over by a Buddha (usually, but not al- 
ways, Amitabha) gathered round a sacred concert, where a dancer 
performs to music on a terrace raised above the lotus-lake. Some 
of these complex compositions, containing a great number of 
figures, are remarkable for the harmonious serenity of the design 
— there is no confusion or awkwardness in the arrangement — and 
the varied beauty of the colouring. Other votive pictures portray 
the great Bodhisattvas, especially Kuan-yin, or scene.s from the 
Buddha legend. In the former case, the forms, draperies or 
ornaments are closely modelled on Indian prototyj^es; in the 
latter types, dress and architecture are purely Chine.se. From 
the small scenes sometimes painted at the sides of the large 
pictures we get a hint of the secular style of the period both in 
figure and landscape. The figures of donors, which are also fairly 
frequent, give us contemporary costume. Though mostly the 
work of artisans rather than artists, the value of these paintings 
as documents is -very great, and a few arc of real beauty as 
works of art. 

In this era landscape became important as an indej)cndent art. 
The character of Chinese landscape is seen in the word for land- 
scape, shan-sid (|I| 4 c)« mountain and water. Li S.su-hsiin (h. 
651) was the first eminent painter who devoted himself mainly to 
landscape. He painted in greens, blues, with a gold outline. None 
of his works exist, but copies preserve the characteristics of his 
style. His son, Li Chao-Tao, developed this technique. A small 
picture in the Boston Museum, ascribed to him but probably of 
later date, gives a good idea of this ''miniature” kind of landscaiie- 
painting. A very different tradition in landscape was founded by 
Wang Wei (699), who was equally famous as a poet. He matured 
a style of ink-painting, in which the landscape became the counter- 
part of an emotion, more subjective in character, "impressionist” 
in method than the work of Li Ssu-hsiin and his school. Copies 
exist (one is in the British Museum, and an earlier one in the 
Freer collection) of a famous roll by Wang Wei, Scenery of the 
Wang CWuan. The painting was engraved on stone when it began 
to decay; rubbings have been published by Dr. B. Laufer in 
OstasuUische Zeitschrift (April 1912). 

Ts’ao Pa and his greater pupil, Han Kan, were especially 
famous for their paintings of horses. Han Kan found endless 
subjects in the fine horses sent as tribute from Central Asia. 
He worked in the 8tb century for the emperor Ming Huang. A 
contemporary, Han Huang, painted buffaloes and rustic scenes. 
Tlie splendidly modelled pattern figures of horses and camels 
found in T’ang tombs give us a clue to the vigour and breadth 
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of tlie inimtl painting of these masters, whose original work has 
perished 

Admirable genre pictures and scenes from court life were also 
painted in this era. Chou Fang is known by versions (one in 
Chiiu and one in a New York private collection) of his lAsieners 
to Music, a design in which the Chinese genius for eloquent 
•pacing is conspiicuous. The beautiful picture in the Boston 
museum of Ladies Beating and Preparing SUk probably preserves 
a T’ong design. 

The Five Djmaftlce (a.d. 900^60). — In this short period a 
great many artists are recorded, of whom HsU Hsi was famous 
as a flower-painter and Chou Wen-chii for his pictures of women. 
Still more celebrated was Huang Ch*uan, who painted landscape, 
birds, flowers, etc., and who is said to have started what is called 
the '^boneless method’*; i.e., painting without a drawn outline. 

The tttfig Period (a.d. 960-1260). — Under the emperors of 
the Sung dynasty China was re-united. The emperor Hui Tsung 
.was himself a painter and a great collector. In his reign the 
Academy of Painting became very prominent and attracted artists 
from all parts. A certain realism was inculcated, but in style a 
fastidious simplicity was to be aimed at. The small album- 
painting of a bird in a bough in the Eumorfopoulos collection, and 
similar paintings in famous albums in Japan, some of which are 
attributed to Hui Tsung, illustrate the ideals of the time. Flower- 
painting, hardly existent in the T’ang period, was now a favourite 
theme, and some painters, like Wen T’ung, specialised in ink- 
painting of the bamboo. Of the (lower-painters Chao Ch’ang was 
the most celebrated. The most eminent masters in landscape of 
Northern Sung was Kuo Hsi, who wrote an essay on landscape, 
partly translated by Waley (Chinese Painting, pp. 189-194). 
Mi Fei, invented a new style in landscajK*, without outline and 
with boldly brushed-in wooded f>eaks rising above rain and mist. 
His style is preserved in many pictures, though again few or 
none are likely to be actually by his hand. Chao Ta-men painted 
autumn and winter scenes; Fan K’uan was famous for his snow- 
scenes. 

But the most famous name in the art of Northern Sung is Li 
Lung-mien (c. 1040-1106). Much of his work consisted of 
copies from earlier masters. He had a reverential passion for 
tradition. At first he painted horses, but soon abandoned such 
subjects for Buddhist themes. Rarely u.sing colour, he drew 
with a delicate, nervous line. Copies of his works are numerous, 
and a few originals have l>een reproduced in the Kokka, He is 
revered by 'the Chinese ns a perfect type of Chinese culture; 
judged purely ns an artist, ho would not have so great a fame. 

In 1127 the Tatars occupied northern China. The emj^eror Hui 
Tsung was taken prisoner and died in exile. Hang-chow became 
the new capital of what is known as Southern Sung. The changed 
temper of the times is reflected in the art of a people no longer 
greatly interested in external rs^nts which (hey were helpless to 
transform. The passion for romantic solitudes, for soaring peaks 
and plunging torrents, which had always haunted certain minds, 
eager to escape from the pressure of official life and ceremonious 
routine, became a mastering inspiration. The Zen sect of 
Buddhism, now dominant, with its reliance on intuition, its con- 
tempt for all outward forms, replaced the votive picture of single 
or assembled Bodhisattvas, glowing with colour and gold, by 
pictures of Arhats in intense contemplation, or by swift ink- 
sketches of Zen saints; even a poising bird or blossoming spray 
could become in this mode of thought as “religious” a theme 
as the glorified Buddha. The emphasis was all on the interior 
mind. This temper, to which Taoist love of freedom and fluidity 
contributed much, gives a peculiar poetic character to the art of 
Southern Sung. Some there were, like Li Sung-nien, who kept 
to the older traditions and painted scenes from history and legend, 
and sets of pictures on weaving and agriculture. But the genius 
of the age is seen rather in Li T’ang (to whom are attributed a 
roll in a Japanese collection and a beautiful small picture in the 
Boston Museum), and still more in his famous pupils. Hsia Kuel 
and Ma YQan. Owing to the enthusiasm with which the land- 
scapes of this school were collected in Japan, we are able to judge 
of its productions from concrete ejDunpks. Though this schtml 


socm feU out of favour in ( 3 iina, it repreMiU to Etmipe Chinese 
landscape at Hi finest; synthetic in concqiUon, istpa^oiied in 
execution, it unites simf^dty with grandeur. Hflis and high 
places had always been regarded with reverence as the abode of 
spiriu. We find no counterpart to the feeling of aversioD or dis> 
gust which the Alps inspired in Europeans down to so late a 
period. And thotuffi the Chinese have almady been an agricultural 
people, it is not the relation of toiling man to the fruitful eanh 
which inspires their typical landscape art. It is a more cosmic 
Inspiration; a feeling of afiinity between the human spirit anti 
the energies of the elements, — the winds, the mists, the soaring 
peaks, the plunging torrents. Technically, Chinese landscape 
design differs from European. The high horison precludes the 
need for uniting sky and ground, divided by the natural horizon 
of sight, by means of vertical lines and masses. The eye passes 
from the foreground, so often a source of trial and difficulty to 
the European painter, to the central motive of the picture, usualK 
a mountain form. 

The YOan or Mongol Period (a.d. 1 260-1 In this 
comparatively short period there was a tendency to go back to 
the style of ancient masters. Chao M6ng-fu is perhaps the most 
famous painter of the time. Countless pictures of horses now in 
Western collections are attributed to him, few of them with 
any probability. He also painted landscapes and flowers. An- 
other fine painter was J6n Jen-fa, of whom there is a good example 
in the Eumorfopoulos collection, and others in Japan. The four 
chief landscape masters were: Huang Kung-wang, Wang Mena. 
Ni Tsan, and Wu Chin. The two latter led roaming lives and had 
nothing of the professional about them. Hi Tsan painted sug- 
gestions of landscape in ink, in a reticent, delicate manner. Wu 
Ch6n, known as the *Triest of the Plum-blossom,” excelled in 
paintings of bamboos. Ch’ien Hsiian is a master whose name is 
very frequently forged on paintings; he painted birds, flowers, 
also figures. Wang Yo-shui was famous for flowers. Yen Hui 
is greatly admired in Japan for bis pictures of Taoist sages, but is 
less known in China. 

The Ming Dynasty (a.d. 1368-1644). — ^The art of the Ming 
period is characterised as a whole by a gradual fading out of the 
interior glow which under Buddhist and Taoist inspiration had 
suffused the creations of earlier periods. Concentrated in herself 
China had no longer any stimulating contact with the world with- 
out; and her art liecame concerned rather with the beauty of 
material things than with the expression of the interior spirit. At 
the same time a reverential conservatism prescribed for the 
painter both subject and manner of treatment. The painters of 
this period are so numerous that only a few outstanding masters 
can he mentioned. The first Ming emperor re-established the 
Academy of Painting, with the aim of emulating the glories of 
Sung art. Gifted painters flocked to his court. Lin Liang painted 
ink-pictures of eagles, wild geese, flowers, etc., in a style of 
extraordinary breadth and power. A good example is in the 
British Museum, which abo has a fine Fairy and Phoenix ascribed 
to Wu Wei, a master who strove to recapture something of the 
strong brush-work of Wu Tao-tau. Very typical of eazi>' Ming 
art arc the bird and flower pictures of Pien Ching-chao (Pien 
Wen<hin) and of Lil Chi, in which a certain solidity and a 
decorative richness of colour combine with powerful drawing in 
a large design. In landscape, Tai Chin, accounted one of the 
foremost Mmg painters, led a new movement and had many 
followers. His style was broad and free, with little or no colour 
Another school preferred minuteness of detail, with an orna- 
mental use of colour, especially a rich blue. Of this School were 
Chou Ch’en and T’ang Yin, who also excelled in figures. 

Tung Ch'i-ch’ang (1554-1636), eminent as a critic as well as a 
painter and calKgrai^, despised these ‘"professionals” and their 
laborious tedinique. He is associated with the ‘"Learned Man's 
Painting,” in which refined taste and literary associatkHis counted 
for much more than mere accomphshment. Tung ChT-ch^ang 
claimed that this st3de originated with Wang Wei in the Sth 
century, the founder of the Southern school (In distingoUiing 
the Northern and Southern seboob, he tried to give these radwr 
shadowy terms a geographical foundation which does not reaBy 
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ejDst.) Tilt Southern school, mdociitd in the etaVer port of this 
psHod hy Shte Chou sod Wfai Chinf«iiiiiiK, two mtichHulmired 
mssten, hsd by the dose of the dyna^ become tnumphsnt and 
supreme. Among bird and flower painters of the i6th century, 
Chou CUh-mien may be mentioned as one of the most dittin* 
fpiished, tlKMigh his work is rare. 

The Ch*ii^ (ILuidhti) Dyoasty (a.d. 1644-1911).— -Paint- 
ing m the 17th and iSth centuries is very largely devoted to 
landscape in the style of the Southern school which in the later 
developments of the literary man’s style becomes loose, slight, 
capricious and eccentric. Among gifted amateurs of the beginning 
of the dynasty, Chu Ta is much admired for his ink-sketches of 
dowers, rocks, etc. More important artists of the K’ang HsI 
(>eriod arc “the four Wangs,” Wang Shi-min, W'ang Chieo, W’ang 
Hui and Wang Yuan-chi. 

.Another great flgure in the 17th century is Yitai Sbou-plng, 
also called Nan-t’ien, the most famous flower painter of the 
Ch ing period. Wu Li, who was converted to Christianity and 
became known as Father Acunlit, painted landscapes. The in- 
fluence of the Jesuits was considerable for a time fo China, but 
had no lasting effect on the arts. The Jesuit Giuseppe Castiglione 
was made to learn the Chinese style of painting under the name 
Lang Shih-ning. Chiao Ping-cbeng, however, learnt something 
of £urof>ean perspective and taught it to Leng Mel and other 
artists. Chiao Ping-cheng’s sets of pictures of agriculture and 
weaving were engraved in 1696. Sben Kan-ptn went to Japan 
and stayed at Nagasaki (i7,ti*33); his work had a very stimu- 
Liting effect on the naturalistic movement in Japan. Apart from 
this naturalistic movement, the modem painting of China seems 
to show little new life, and though good painters flourished in the 
u)th century, they were mostly content with exercises in the 
variou<i manners consecrated by the past. 

Hist i(x;iiAPRY.--S. Omura, Ckhneu FainiefS, vol. H. A. 

introduction to the Hhtorv of Ckinese Hctonal Art; A. Waley, 
Jntrt duction to the Study of Chinese Painting and Index of Chinese 
Arti.us: L. Binyon, Painting in the Far East; R. Petrucci. Encychpidie 
dr In Pfinturr Chinoist: F. Hlrth, Scraps from a Collector's Note- 
J. C. Ferguson, Chinese Paimting. (L. Bl.) 

CHINESE PAVILION, Titrkish Crescent, Titikish 
Jingle, or Jinglinc Joh.vmy, an instrument consisting of a pole 
about 6ft. high terminating in a conical metal cap or pavilion, 
hung with small jingling bells and surmounted by a crescent and 
a star. The Turkish crescent, or ^jingling Johnny,” as it was 
familiarly called in the British army tends, was introduced by the 
Janissaries into western Europe, but it has fallen into disuse now, 
having been replaced by the gl ockeftspiel or steel harmonica. 

CHINESE SCULPTUU. The historical records about 
sculptural works in China do not begin until tbe'Ch'in dynasty 
(221^206 B.C.); the earliest refer to the 12 colossal statues of 
‘ the giant barbarians” and the bell-frames in the shape of 
monsters ''with stags* heads and dragons’ bocHes.” which the great 
emperor Cb’in Shtb Huang Ti ordered to be cast from the weapons 
of war collected throughout the kingdom. These enormous bronae 
statues which were placed before one of the imperial palaces 
near Hsien Yang, on the Wei river in Shenri, are mentioned by 
Lu Chia. an autlm who lived from the Ch’in to the Han dynasty, 
and by several later chroniclers such as Chang Heng (d. aj). 139) 
who speaks of ^tbe metal barbarians sitting in a row.” At the 
end of the later Han dynasty Tung Chow melted ^ten bronxe men 
into small cash, also the tell-frimes”; the two remaining ones 
he set up inside the Ch’tng Ming gate at Ch’angan but these were 
also lost during the 4th century, when a local ruler tried to 
remove them found them too heavy for the muddy roads, 
the result being that one was melted down farto cash, the other 
thrown into the river. Nothing, however, is known about the 
artistic character of these statues, but their well recorded history 
proves that they were coa sid cred egtraordinaiy both for their 
motives and th^ siae. 

Ch^ Dyonary^Tha only acuiptivoi now remaining which 
poasibly ntighi be altrSMited to the Chin dynasty are some decora- 
tive anmuik in brotme. Most of these are of amall siae and 
placed on the lids of sacrificial vesseb, but nevertheless with a 
well developed scdptural dumicter. A huger example, whkb-— 


sometimes ascribed to the Chm period-Hs a statuette, that 
represenu a redining bull (now in the possession of L. Wanniseck, 
Paris), it it said to have been found together with some bronae 
vessels, decorated in Chin style, at Li Yii in northern Shansi, 
but to judge by its style, it can terdb' have been executed before 
the 6th ccntuT>’ a.d. (Northern Wu d>»nasty). We illustrate it, 
however, as a particularly fine example of early Chinese animal 
sculpture. 

Among other bronae animals which have been ascribed to the 
Ch’in period should be mentioneti a large dragon or hydra with 
crested neck and flame-like wings at the shoulders and the loins, 
In the collection of A. Stoclet. Brussels, It is in marked contrast 
to the bull fierce, fantastic, grotesque to Che utmost without any 
connections with nature, and must, indeed, be earlier in date, 
though hardly of the Ch’in period. Gther fantastic animals such 
as interwinding dragons or felines aptiear at the handles of some 
large bells in Ch’in style. 

New efforts were evidently made in different directions during 
this short period which, in the field of art. was simply an intro- 
duction to the classic age of the Hans. The rigid ceremonial art 
of earlier times is gradually modified by a more direct and vivid 
interest in nature. The Chow art n,(\) was jw- 

eminently symlmlic and geometrical. The art of the Ch’in and 
the Han periods aimed at the presentation of the actual rhythm 
of things, the inherent life and significance of the artistic forms. 

The Han Dyaaaty. — Most of the Han monuments have 
evidently been destroyed; yet, to judge from those which remain 
as well as from minor plastic creations in bronze and clay, Chinese 
sculpture was at this early period much better fitted to treat 
animal motives than human shapes. It \% only in the reliefs that 
the human figures reach an importance comparable to that of the 
animals, and these are. on the whole, more like paintings trans- 
lated into stone than real sculptures. With the exception of the 
small tomb statuettes made as substitutes for real |>rople, human 
representations are quite rare and artistically much inferior to 
the representations of animals. The Chinese have never con- 
sidered the human figure an artistic motive in itself, but simply 
used it for expressing an action or a state of consciousness. They 
have taken greater interest in tyjics, iiosturcs and motives of 
drapery than in the bodily form or the muscular organism, The 
case is quite different with (he animal sculptures, Tbcy may ad- 
here to certain types or formulae characteristic of the period to 
which they belong hut their artistic importance depends mainly 
on the rendering of their organic form and vitality. The best 
among them are monumental creations, hardly inferior to animal 
sculptures of any other (leriod or nation. The conventionalization, 
which Is more or less preponderant during the early epochs, does 
not convey an element of immaterial atetraction but serves to 
accentuate the muscular organism, the energy of movement, the 
monumentality of the form, all that makes the animals great and 
convincing as works of art. 

Bronse, CUy nod Stone Work of the Men. — Among the 
great number of wild and domestic animals represented in bronze, 
clay and stone during the Han period we may choose as examples 
some bears executed in bronze. The majority of these bears are 
quite small intended to serve as feet for sacrificial vessels, but 
there are also some of a larger size which have the character 
of free standing sculptures. The two best are in the Gardner 
museum in Boston. These are represented in a squatting posture, 
stretching their heads forward with a friendly roar. The modelling 
of the limbs is not carried very far. yet it is sufficient to awake 
an impression of suppleness and force. The artist has not been 
afraM of exaggerations In the characterization of the lumpy forms 
or the telling postures. The heavy weight of the body sufiported 
by the broadly placed forepaws, the elastic power of the enormous 
legs, the softness of the bulky paws and the long nose which seems 
to form a direct contimiatton of the cars, arc rendered with a 
power of conviction and a sense of monumental unity that are 
rasdy found in later animal Mitlptures. 

It should also be noticed that In their representations of animals 
the Giinese have quite often combined two or more into a group. 
They have compeoed them in the most intricate positions and 
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built up groups which satisfy the highest requirements of plastic 
art. Most of these groups are on a relatively small scale, but 
they are nevertheless truly monumental. The finest results are 
achieved in groups of fighting animals, because the bodies are 
here represented in their highest tension, in the full development 
of their muscular effort, and so closely interlaced that they com- 
plete each other perfectly in the expression of the plastic idea. 
The same is also t rue of some of the animals which are composed 
into an architectural unity with monuments such as the tomb 
pillars in Szechuan (which will be mentioned below). 

Tomb Statuettes of the Han. — ^Thc greatest variety of 
animal types may however be found among the clay statuettes 
made for the tombs. The material was most easily handled and 
thus invited all sorts of individual variations, and as the.se clay 
sculptures were executed as substitutes for living animals, which 
in earlier times followed their dead masters into their tombs, 
it was natural that they .should be made as lifelike as possible. 
The majority are domestic animals such as horses, sheep, dogs, 
pigs, hen.s and ducks in various sizes, the smallest hardly more 
than two or three inches high, the large.st measuring a foot or more. 
They were usually executed in clay moulds but sometimes 
modelled by hand, and the best among them have retained a 
spontaneous freshness and vivacity which make them very 
entertaining. Proportions and shapxjs are treated with a great 
deal of freedom. The dogs have enormous heads, the horses have 
necks which curve like high arches, and the pigs have snouts like 
bowsp)rits, yel the exaggerations serve simply to accentuate the 
typical features of the various animals. 

Besides the animals there are human ming or tomb statu- 
ettes, made as substitutes for living people, such as servants, and 
wives who formerly were buried alive with the husbands. Most 
common amongst these statuettes from the Han period arc the 
slender Indies in long robes with wide sleeves reminding one of 
the Jap)ane8e kimonos. They stand usually in very quiet postures 
simply with a slight inclination of the large round head, but 
occasionally we find them rcpre.8ented in a dancing movement, 
though with clo.sed feet, swinging their bodies and their arms in 
a rhythmic fa.shion. 

Stone Sculptures of the Han, — Stone sculptures on a large 
scale were, no doubt, also executed in steadily increasing numbers 
during the Han period, though comi>aral ively few of them have 
been pre.served. Among the earliest which can Ikj apiproximately 
dated arc the animals at the tomb of General Ho Ch ’ii Ping, 
situated at the Wei river some 20 m. N.W*. of Sianfu. They 
were discoverd by Segalen and Lartigue during their explorations 
in 1914 and more compjletely dug out by the latter in 1923. 
Lartigue has also publi.shed them in an article in the German 
magazine Artihus .Lvwe (1927) in w'hich he pircsents some evi- 
dence for the supposition that these statues were executed about 
117 B.c., the year of the death of the famous general. He thinks 
that the statues, which represent a horse standing over a fallen 
warrior, u reclining horse and a buffalo, were placed in front of the 
mound, and that their p)resent quite irregular positions have Ix'en 
caused by the shifting of the mud. Besides these, complete 
sculptures may. however, be seen in the neighbourhood of the 
mound, a large block with a mythological l^ure, executed in 
relief, and fragments of some animal sculptures which seem to 
indicate that this large comp)Osition never was completely finished. 
It is difficult to apjprcciate the artistic importance of these large 
statues without seeing the originals, but if we may draw some 
conclusions from the reproductions, the sculptures are compara- 
tively undeveloped from an artistic pwint of view. This is par- 
ticularly true of the main statue, the horse standing o\Tr a fallen 
warrior. The composition is indeed significant but the formal 
treatment docs not seem to do justice to the motive. The short- 
legged horse with an enormous head is more bulky than monu- 
mental, and the figure under its belly is simply a lar^ block. Here 
is little of that intrinsic energy which is so prominent in some 
of (he minor sculptures already mentioned. This impression is, 
however, to some extent counteracted by the reclining horse and 
the buffalo which, even if they are hea\T aiid bulky with stumpy 
legs, reveal a very sensitive actistic treatment, particularly in 


their expressive leads. Here one may discover a touch of that 
excellent animal psychology which is one of the greatest assets of 
Han art, a characterization which, to some extent, makes up lor 
the shortcomings in other directions. 

Sculpture DeTeloped For the Dead^-Other stone 
sculptures from the beginning of the Han dynasty which might 
serve for comparison have not come to li^t, though it is mon 
than probable that they have existed, because this tomb was 
hardly an isolated case, and broadly speak- 
ing sculpture in stone as well as in clay 
bad its origin in the decoration and the ar- 
rangement of the tombs.* It was for the 
dead rather than for the living that the 
Chinese developed their creative activity 
in the field of the plastic arts. As proof of 
this may be quoted not only the various 
classes of clay and stone sculptures men- 
tioned above, but also numerous reliefs ex- 
ecuted for the decoration of the “spirit 
chambers” of the tombs and the sculptural 
pillars placed in front of the mounds 
These monuments marked as a rule the be- 
ginning of the “shen tao” (spirit path) 
which led up to the tomb and which in 
later times was farther and farther ci 
tended in a straight line from the mound 
towards the south. The interior of the 
tomb consisted often of two or more 
chambers (as also may be observed in con- 
temporary Korean tombs), the first being a kind of ante-room 
called the “spirit chamber,” where the soul of the deceased was 
supposed to dwell, while the coffin was placed, together with 
various vessels and other paraphernalia of bronze or clay, in the 
back room. The main decoration, be it in sculpture or painting, 
was concentrated in the ante-room where the walls often were 
covered with representations from ancient history and mythology 
or with illustrations with a moral import. 

Tomb Pillart.— Quite a number of the decorative pillars which 
formed the gateway to the “spirit road” are known from central 
and western China, particularly the provinces of Honan, Shantung 
and Szechuan. They arc usually constructed on a rectangular 
plan of large and well-fitted stone blocks reaching a total height 
of 15 to 18 feet. When completely preserved they consist of a 
moulded pedestal, a vcr>’ broad shaft and a cornice over which the 
roof projects quite far. But the form varies somewhat in the 
different provinces; thus the pillars in Honan, of which the best 
known stand at Teng Fung Hsien on Sung Shan, arc very broad 
and provided with projecting buttresses. Otherwise they arc 
quite simple without any particular development of the cornices 
and decorated with ornaments and figures in vcr>’ low relief. The 
earliest of these Honan pillars is dated a.d. iiS. the latest a.d. 175 
The pillars in Szechuan have usually no buttresses, but they are 
higher and characterized by a richer architectural composition; 
their upper parts, the cornices and friezes under the projecting 
roof are particularly well developed. W> find here, reproduced in 
stone, the beam ends and brackets so characteristic of Chinese 
wooden architecture, and between these are sculptural decorations 
executed in high relief, sometimes almost in the round. These 
pillars are all from the later Han dynasty, but only one of them, 
the pillar of Fung Huan at Chiu Hsien, is dated by an inscrip- 
tion which contains the year a.d. 121. 

Sjrmbtfelic Decorations of the Hanu— More important for 
thdr sculptural decorations are, however, two pillars in the same 
neighbourhood erected at the tomb of a man called Shen. On 
their shafts are representations of the symbols of the four direc- 
tions; t.e., the red bird of the South, the white tiger of the East, 
the blue dragon of the West and the black tortense of the North, 
animal re|ii|^ientations which, with regard to energetic rhythm 
of line and grand decorative stylisation, may be compared to the 
best works in bronae or clay known from this classic epoch. At the 
comers of the entablature are seated human figures which seem 
to carry the projecting beams on their shoulders, and; on the 
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middle of the south side, a kind of Vao t*ie (glutton) appears 
between the beams. All these figures are executed practically in 
the round and most skilfully composed into the architectural 
scheme of the monument. The high frieae is divided into two 
sections, of which the lower one is decorated with hunting scenes 
in quite low relief and the upper one with some larger figures in 
high relief. One may observe here men riding on stags, horse- 
like animals running along with the swiftness of the wind, and 
hunters who aim with their bows above their heads or grasp the 
passing leopard by its tail. Here is the same free-play with 
animal and human forms as may be observed on some of the 
inlaid bronze vessels or on the glazed Han urns with relief friezes. 
The motives seem to have some reference to the life beyond the 
tomb, though they represent this with a naturalness and an in- 
ten.sity of movement which make them appear like scenes from 
real life. The style reveals something of the same energy and 
nervous tension that characterizes the small bronze ornaments of 
this period, and it can hardly lie explained without accepting an 
influence from west Asiatic sources, though the Chinese transfor- 
mation of the west Asiatic tradition is more complete in the 
large stone sculptures than in most of the minor bronze orna- 
ments. 

Dramatic Expression of the Pillars^The majority of the 
tomb pillars in Szechuan, of which at least a score were dis- 
covered by Scgalen and Lartigue during their exploration in 
1Q14, show the above mentioned combination of friezes with flat 
reliefs and tri-dimensional repre.scntalions of animals and human 
figures on the entablature. The motives var\\ some being histori- 
cal or legendary, others religious or mythological, but they arc 
all more or less imbued with a dramatic expression, and executed 
in a form of high decorative beauty. 

Much simp)ler than the.se are the pillars which stood at the 
entrance to the tomb of the Wu family at Ch'ia Hsiang in Shan- 
tung They were erected about the year a.d. 147 and they arc 
still in their original place, although the tomb-area has become 
a large pit. usually fllled with water. The pillars are provided 
with buttresses and a small superior storey on the projecting 
roof, but their sculptural decoration consists simply of quite low 
reliefs representing dragons, tigers and birds, in decorative trans- 
lation. besides legendary' illustrations with a moral import, framed 
by geometrical ornaments of the same kind as may be found for 
instance on the mirrors of the Han period. 

ReUefs of the Hanv— The same kind of motive, executed in 
a strictly conventionalized linear style, appears also on the large 
stone slabs which used to be arranged along the walls of the 
ante-chamber in the tomb, but which arc now transferred to a 
primitive little store-room where they stand without any kind of 
order. These reliefs from the Wu Liang Tzu tomb have become 
known all over the world through numerous series of rubbings 
taken of them since the x8th century, and reproduced in many 
Chinese and European (Hibli cations. Two or three of the reliefs 
have found their way into Western collections, though it should 
be noticed that the majority of the stone reliefs, said to come 
from Wu Liang Tzu, are simply modem imitations, made on 
the basis of rubbings. 

Legendary Motivex — ^Nothing is more entertaihxng than to 
follow, with the aid of Chavannes interpretations, the legendary 
motives represented in these reliefs and thus to kara something 
about classical Chinese examples of filial piety, matrimonial 
fidelity, the faithfulness of loyal citizens, valour of great 
heroes, not to mention the quasi-historical traditions about the 
great Yii and Chin Shih Huang Ti or the m3rthoIogical stories 
about the king of the East, Tung IVang Kung, and the queen of 
of the West, Hsi W*ang Mu. Very common motives in these reliefs 
are the long processions of riders and carriages and the rows of 
men cm hhrseback escorting a carriage, which may be represmta- 
tiems of the journey of the deceased to Hades. 

The compositions are arranged in horizootal storeys, with sin^ 
rows of figures, animals, trees, houses and the 1^, appearing 
as silbouetus against a neutral background. The artistic expr es- | 
skm Bes mamly in the contours, and in the engraved lines; the 
modeBsiig erf the fenns is very sKgtir These reliefs may thus I 


I hardly be called sculpture in the real sense of the word, but rather 
paintings or drawings translated into stone. We have reason to 
suppose that they' were made after such patterns and reproduce 
popular wall paintings which existed in some contemporary 
palaces, a supposition which is supported by the poet Wang Yen 
I Shou, who describes the wall paintings in the Ling Ruang palace 
executed about the middle of the 2nd century a.d. He mentions in 
his description mythological illustrations of the same kind as may 
be seen in the W'u Lkng Tzu reliefs besides “many riotous 
damsels and turbulent lords, loyal knights, dutiful sons, mighty 
scholars, faithful wives, victors and vanquished, wise men and 
fools.” motiNTs which correspond more or less to tho.sc* apinniring 
on the stone reliefs from Wu Liang Tzu and other places in 
Shantung. 

Bactnan Types* — It has been claimed that the proud hor.ses 
of these reliefs were of Bactrian origin. This is pos-sible but the 
Chinese sculptors were certainly less guided by observation of 
nature than by artistic models, be it in bronze, clay or textile. 
They have accepted and further devclo|>cd a definite type of horse 
which probably existed in the art of the Hellcnizcd west -Asiatic 
countries. 

Less Hellenistic and more definitely .Scyt ho- Iranian in char- 
acter are the winding dragons and heraldically placc*d tigers 
which appear in one or two of these reliefs. They belong to the 
same great family of ornamental animals which we also met on 
the stone pillars in Szechuan, and may thus be said to form some 
additional proofs of the general acceptance of this kind of animal 
sculpture during the Han [icriod. 

Still more remarkable examples of the same stylistic current 
arc the two lions which stood at the entrance to the tomb of th(? 
W*u family (at the sides of the above-mentioned pillars) but 
which are now more or Jess buried in the mud. The anatomical 
character of the only visible one is rather free. It is. indeed, no 
common lion but a descendant of those proud animals whii h stood 
at the royal palaces in Susa and Persepolis and whose artistic 
pedigree may be traced to Chaldean and Assyrian art. The form 
is supple, the body is thin, the whole animal is dominated by the 
broad cumng neck which comes so far to the front that the 
head almost disappears and the neck continues in the enormous 
jaws. At the shoulders one may observe traces of small wings, 
though they have been practically worn off by lime. Such a crea- 
tion has hardly been shaped from nature. Even if single lions 
now and then were sent as tributes from western Asiatic nations 
to the Chinese cmfx?ror, these were hardly known by th(‘ [KfOfile 
in the provinces, and as there were no other lions in China, we 
may well suppose that the inspiration for such animal representa- 
tion was drawn from examples of Iranian art rather than from 
living models. 

Animal Statuco* — To the same group of animal statues from 
the end of the Han-epoch may also l>e assigned two winged tigers 
at the tomb of K’ao Yi at Va Chou Fu in Szechuan, which have 
been published by Scgalen and Lartigue, and the enormous seated 
lion — which has served as a plinth for a pillar in the Okura 
museum in Tokyo. There are furthermore some minor animal 
statuettes of the same type but they hardly need detain us as 
they only verify what has already been said about the artistic 
style and derivation of these sculptures. Nor do we need to stop 
at the human figures executed in .stone on a large scale, because 
their artistic importance is much inferior to that of the animals. 

Animal Sculpittfcs of the Six Dynasties Period. — During 
the centuries which followed the fall of the Eastern Han dynasty 
<A.D, 214) artistic activity in China lost some of its intensity. 
The times were restless, filled with war and fxiiitical upheaval. 
The empire was again divided into several minor States, to lie- 
gin with, the Three Kingdoms, Wu, Shu and Wei, and later on. 
after 223, into a northern and a southern half, the former being 
under the domination of the Tartars, among whom the Toba 
tribe came out the strongest and took the name of the Northern 
Wei dynasty, wbOe the latter was ruled over by a number of 
short-lived native dynasties — Sung, Chi, Liang and Chen — 
wUdk hod their headquarters at Nanking. We know very little 
about the artistic activity during these times but it seems that the 
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styliitic traditioni of the Han period remained in force alao dur- 
ing the 3rd and 4th centuries of our era. Some tomb reliefs, 
mainly from Shantung, executed in a kind of coarser Han style, 
may well be of this transition period, and the same may be said 
of a number of minor plastic works in bronze and clay. 

The general evolution can be followed most closely through the 
small tomb statuettes; they reflect the variations in taste and 
fashion better than the large stone sculptures. Among them are 
real genre figures represented in various occupations such as 
music-making, feeding the hens, or with children in their arms, 
and we may observe bow the fashion is changed from the simile 
^'kimono*’ to an elegantly drained mantle over a tightly-fitting 
undergarment and how the head-dress becomes higher and more 
decorative. These tomb statuelles and minor animals in terra- 
cotta originate mainly from Honan, whereas the larger stone 
sculptures of this same period are executed for the reigning 
dynasties in Nanking. These monuments which form one of the 
most important grou|>s within the domain of Chinese sculpture, 
have been more or less identified and reproduced by various 
explorers. 

The largest among these lions and chimaeras measure up to 
10 or 12 ft. in length and may still be seen at their original 
places, but some smaller ones, 4 to 6 ft. long, have found their 
way to Western collections. They all represent winged, lion-like 
animals but it is possible to distinguish two main types, i.e., the 
chimaeras, which are a kind of cross between dragons and lions, 
and the real lions which have wings on their shoulders but no 
feathers or scales on their bodies and no ornamental beard. The 
former seem to have been considered the nobler, because they 
were employed as guardians at the tombs of emperors, whereas 
the lions stood at the tombs of princes and dukes. 

Sarly Chimaeras. — ^The earliest chimaera which can be dated 
stands at the tomb of £m|>eror Sung Wen Ti (d. 453). It is a 
colossal and, in spite of its dilapidation, still imposing animal, 
largely covered up by a heap of refuse, so that the statue had to 
be dug out whenever it was photographed. The upper part of 
the head is lost and the surface of the grey limestone is very 
much worn but it is still possible to see that the body as well as 
the legs have beem covered by ornamental scales or feathers and 
that the animal had wings not only at the shoulders but also at 
the ears. 

The second earliest in date of the chimaeras which still remain 
at their original sites is the one at the tomb of Emperor Ch’i Wu 
Ti (d. 493)- The dimensions are somewhat smaller but the animal 
is more completely preserved. The long body has a more dragon- 
like character, the legs are comparatively short and the tail well 
developed. The most imposing part is, however, the enormous 
head with the open jaws from which the ornamental beard hangs 
like a long tongue. One may here observe three pairs of wings 
as well as feathers drawn in spirals over the whole body. 

Sixth-century Qiimaeras. — ^Thc same proud bearing char- 
acterizes the chimaera at the tomb of Emperor Liang Wu Ti 
(d. 549). The movement of the long and supple body is still 
letter developed and it receives a most effective continuation in 
the enormous curve of the neck. The animal is moving forward 
in an ambling fashion; we feel its vigour and suppleness. The 
wings and the feathers arc indicated in quite low relief or simply 
engraved. 

This nobility and energy are carried still further in the two 
large chimaeras which now stand in the university museum at 
Philadelphia. We have no, information whence they come, but 
they illustrate a further evolution of the style of the chimaeras 
at the tomb of Emperor Liang Wu Ti, which would date them I 
shortly after the middle of the 6lh century. It is possible that 
they stood at the tomb of some of the emperors of the short Ch en 
dynasty which followed after the Liang, such as Ch*cn Wu Ti 
(d, 559) or Ch en Wen Ti (d. 566). In comparison with these 
beasts, the earUrr chimaeras appear almost like domestic animals. 
The fantastic wildness and the seething energy are here givan free 
outlet. The legs are stretched, the bodies drawn, the head is 
wildly thrown backwards, the chest pushed forward into a large 1 
curve, and all these movements are accentuated by engraved linM j 


which give the impression of taut steel qxrings. Besides these 
large ones several minor chimaeras are known but none of thm 
reaches the extraordinary expressiveness of the last-mentioned. 

Winged Lions. — The largest of the winged lions still remain 
in situ, not far from Nanking; their weight and colossal dimen- 
sions have made their removal impossible, but some of them 
are so far decayed that, if nothing is done to protect them, they 
will soon disappear. The earliest and most important stand at 

tombs of various members of the 
Liang family, f.e., the brothers 
of the Emperor Wu Ti, Prince 
Hsiao Hsiu (d. 518), Prince 
Hsiao Tan (d. 522) and the cou- 
sin of the emperor, Duke Hsiao 
Ching (d. 523). Besides these, 
two or three pairs of large lions 
are in the same neighbourhood, 
at Yao Hua Men, to the east of 
Nanking, but they are later and 
artistically inferior. The ana- 
tomical difference between the 
lions and the chimaeras is, as 
already said, not very important 
The former as well as the latter 
are feline animals with an enor- 
mous curving neck and wings, but 
they are not provided with scales 
or feathers, nor do they have 
any ornamental beard like the chimaeras, only a large tongue 
which hangs down from the open jaws over the projecting chest. 
They are all represented in an ambling posture, majestically 
walking or coming to a sudden standstill, when the fore-legs are 
strained and the bind-legs bent. The head is lifted high on the 
proudly curving neck, the forms arc full, the limbs heavier than 
in the chimaeras. Their massiveness is at least as imposing as the 
concentration of power in their enormous limbs. Most eaten 
by frost and water are the lions at the tomb of Duke Hsiao 
Ching which is now covered by a watery rice field in which the 
lions sink up to their shoulders. 

Lloiu of Hsimo Hiiu Tombi^Better preserved and more 
completely visible are the two colossal lions at the tomb area of 
Hsiao Hsiu, now covered by the village Kan Yu Hsiang, and here 
remains one row of the other monuments which flanked the 
^'spirit road,” i.e., two large tablets with inscriptions carried by 
tortoises and a fluted column on a plinth composed of winding 
dragons. This seems to be the earliest preserved “tomb alley” in 
China, an arrangement known from a great number of later 
tombs. The lions are of the same family as those already de- 
scribed, the fact that they have wings is in itself a proof of their 
dependence on Persian art. It should, however, be remembered 
that the Achaemenian and Sassanian animals were descendants of 
the Assyrian which must be regarded as the fore-fathers of ail 
the greatest Asiatic and a good many European lion sculptures. 
To what extent the Chinese really knew such models is a ques- 
tion which cannot be discussed here; it is in any case evident 
that they transformed the foreign models quite freely, not to 
say fantastically, in harmony with their native traditions. These 
animal sculptures form stylistically a direct continuation of the 
plastic art of the Han period. Yet, they indicate that a new wave 
of Western influence reached China at this time on a more south- 
ern route than through the north-western nomads. These lion 
sculptures do not appear in the northern provinces which were 
dominated by the Tartars. They belong to the more southern 
jKovinces where the old Chinese civilization and the creative 
spirit of the ”Han people” never were completely subdued by 
foreign dements. 

Religious Sculptufe of the Six Pyriaftles, — When Bud- 
dhist sculpture was introduced into China it had passed through 
a kmg evolution in India and Central Asia; the principal icooo- 
graphic motives, gymboh and attributes were all developed into 
definite forms; the Chinese took than over just as they took ova 
Buddhist sexiptures; and whsteva modifickions they may have 
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ANIMALS IN EARLY CHINESE SCULPTURE 
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2. Saatad Bodhisattva, aarly 6th cantury, from Yun Kang, Shan^ei. 3. tt/ong Buddhist influencee from Central and Western Asia. 4. Portion 
Hindu divinitiae and a guardian at antranoa to a cava, Yun Kang, 6th of a wail, Lao Chun Tung cave. Lung-men. Ho*nan, aarly 6th century 
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BUDDHAS OF THE EARLY 6TH CENTURY 


1. Buddhiit votive ttele. dated A.D. 529. The Interlacing dragons at the 2. 

top are of the same character ei those on the slabs of tombs, the 3 ^ 

fierceness and energy of movement revealing their derivation from 
Sibero>Asiatic art and Scythian traditions 


Seated Buddha in a niche at Yun Kang. Shan-sl; early 6 th century 
Standing Buddha accompanied by Bodhisattva; early 6 th century. Yun 
Kang, Shan.si. The type of figure and fold design have become con- 
ventionalised and enlarged Into formalistic stiffness 
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ioirochiced cowsenied more tbe artistk interpretatMm than the I 
motives themselves. It should never be forgotten that they vrete j 
greater artists than any other people of the Far East, and when i 
Buddhist art took root in Chiiu^ the country was by no means 
devoid of sculptural monuments. There were (as we have pre- 
viously seen) artistic traditions which could not be forgotten, 
only modified when applied to Buddhist motives. The Buddhas 
and Bodhisattvas were, of course, represented in human shapes 
but the artists could not enhance their significance by accentuating 
their physical organisms or their likeness to ordinary human be- 
incs, nor could they change their general shapes or postures if they 
wanted to be understood. Tbe iconographic rules are indeed much 
more exacting in Buddhist than in Christian art, and the motives 
are more limited in their artistic scope. 

Religious Symbolitim--The great majority of the Buddhist 
sculptures represent isolated figures, seat^ or standing in very 
quiet postures without any attempt at movement, except certain 
symbolic gestures. The beads are made according to quite definite 
types, somewhat changing with the periods and localities, but it 
is rare to meet heads with individual expression or poitraitlike 
features. The bodies are as a rule entirely covered by long mantles 
or rich garments according to the role or meaning of t^ figure: 
they have hardly any importance of their own but serve simply 
as a substratum for the rich flow of the mantle folds which, 
particularly in the early sculptures, conceal tbe forms much more 
han they accentuate them. Even in figures which are repre.sented 
almost nude, such as the guardians at the gale (Dvarapalas)^ 

I he representation is not really naturalistic; their Herculean forms 
and muscular movements are altogether exaggerated and their 
significance Is s>Tnl>olic. 

The earliest elated Buddhist sculptures in China, known to us, 
are small bronze statuettes of a greater historical than artistic tm- 
^K)rtance. Some of them are provided with inscriptions which 
make it possible to fix their date, the earliest being of the years 
4^^ 7 and 444, whereas the earliest dated Buddha in stone is of the 
year 457. These small statuettes represent standing or seated 
Buddhas or Bodhisattvas against a leaf-shaped nimbus decorated 
with engraved fiame-omaments. The figures arc mostly of a very 
moderate artistic importance recalling by their types and draperies 
the Crracco-Buddhist art of north India. The large nimbuses 
l>chind these small figures constitute, however, a feature which 
is not known in Gandahara sculpture. 

Yfm Kang Cave Templet* — ^Thc greatest ensemble of early 
Buddhist sculptures in China is to be found at the Yiin Kang 
cave temples near Ta Tung Fu in Shansi where the Northern 
Wei dynasty had its capital until 494, when it was removed to 
Loyang in Honan. The work at these cave sculptures started 
about the middle of the 5lh century and was continued towards 
tbe latter (>art of the 6ih century. Amongst Uk^ rich material 
displayed at this pbee one may observe different stylistic cur- 
rents, some originating from Central Asia and India, others more 
closely connected with earlier forms of Chinese art. Here are 
ornaments of a distinctly Iranian character, and architectural 
forms of the same type as on reliefs from Taxila and Peshawar, 
but also some decorative motives recalling tbe art of tbe Han 
period. Amcmg the figures there are some curious examples which 
form a link with Central Asiatic art, e.g., tbe five-hmded and 
six-armed god who sits on a large bird with a pearl in its beak. 
This is no doubt the Garuda-raja, the bird of Vishnu, which also 
may be seen in some paintings from Tun Huang. This and other 
Hindu divinities of a similar kind, which appear in the Buddhist 
pantheon at Vttn Kang, testify that artistic iofluenoe from central 
and western Asia reached China in conneetjon with tbe introduc- 
tion of Buddhism. 

Artistie Bxptemlofi* — ^Most famous* among the figures beie 
are the colossal Buddhas and Bodhisattvas wh^, however, seem 
to us ankdcally least inUeietthig. A certain conventional type 
and fold design have in these figures been enonnously enlarged 
vdthoiit any intensification of the ibythmic motives or tbe ar- 
tistic expression. More artistic expresrion and beauty may be 
found In some other figures at Yfin Kang wfaidi are less dotely 
allied to Indian models and more fanbu^ with tbe tradUonai 


Chinese ftehni for rhythmic lines and elegant form. The figures 
themselves are quite thin and flat, sometimes hardly modelled 
into full cubic vdume, and they art entirely covered up by very 
long and heavy garments. The folds of these are press^ and 
pleated on the very thin shapes and uniformly arranged on both 
sides of the figures in long concave curv*es, forming a kind of 
sigsag pettem at the border; the contours are very tense, with the 
elasticity of drawn bow-strings. When this type of draping is 
fully developed the drawn out, cur\’ing mantle-folds may suggest 
wings. 

Temple Orottoea at Luag Men*-— The same energetic style 
as in the best YQn Rang sculptures may also be observed in 
some of the statues in the famous temple grottoes at Lung Men in 
Honan which were begun shortly after the Northern Wei dynasty 
had transferred its capital to Loyang (494). During the last decade 
these caves have been so badly destroyed that hardly 10% of 
the original sculpture still remains; all the rest is either smashed 
or beheaded, some of the heads being replaced by clay substitutes 
of a very proxindal type. The most beautiful and earliest sculp- 
tures at Lung Men are to be found in the so-called Lao Chun 
Tung cave which is decorated from ceiling to floor with a great 
number of niches of varying sizes in which Buddhas and Bod- 
hisattvas are grouped, either alone or together with adoring bik- 
shus or other attendants. The majority of the.He sculptures were 
executed in the 3rd or 4th decade of the 6th century, but only 
some of tbe minor reliefs remain still in a fair condition. Yet 
some characteristic positions may be observed, for instance the 
cross-ankled Bodhisattvas which represent Maitreya, the coming 
Buddha, while the Buddha Sakyamuni is seated with legs straight 
down. The stylization of the folds is carried out according to 
the same patterns as in the Yiin Kang caves, but tbe stone is 
harder and the technique is superior to that of the earlier Yiin 
Kang sculptures. Some of these Lung Men sculptures have cer- 
tainly been among the finest works of their kind in China. 

Another variation of the Northern Wei period style may be 
observed in the sculptures which decorate the temple caves at 
Shih Ru Ssu, near Rung Hsicn in Honan. The work was here 
started about the same time as at Lung Men but the material 
I is of a softer kind and the technique is not quite so fine. The 
large central Buddha at this place, which now stands up to its 
knees in mud, is a broad and block-like figure modelled in very 
large planes, with a remarkable cubistic tendency, which also may 
be observed in several minor heads from the same place, now 
dispersed in various European and American museums. 

Buddhist Stelae*— B<»ides these cave sculptures of the 
Northern Wd period should be mentioned a large number of 
Buddhist stelae, i.e., slabs with figures in high relief, varying in 
size, some up to 12 ft. high, others quite small. Their decoration 
consists generally of a combination of niches with Buddhist 
figures and ornamental borders. On the back of these slabs are 
often found long rows of figures in flat relief representing the 
donors of tbe monuments. This form of stelae was probably de- 
veloped from the earlier type of inscrilH*d memorial stones, os 
used in China since the Han dynasty. It is worth noticing that 
we find at the top of the Buddhist stelae the same kind of wind- 
ing and interlacing dragons as on the slabs which were raised at 
tbe tombs; tbdr fierceness and energy of movement seem to 
reveal thdr derivation from the Sitero-Asiatic art, based on 
Scythian traditions which, indeed, had a great influence on the 
development of the omamental style of this period. 

TnuMition PeriotL^The stylistic ideals of tbe Northern Wei 
period retained their importance until tbe middle of the 6th 
century. About this time a new wave of artistic influence reached 
China from northern India. It may be quite clearly oliserved 
in aome of the monuments which were executed during the 
Northern Oi’i end Northern Chow dynasties (550-5**) The 
best cave sculptures from this time existed, at least a few years 
ago, at Tien Lung Shan not far from Taiyuan-fu in S^nsi. 
They were started in the Northern Ch’i period and continued, 
with aome intermiaaioni during the Sui and T'ang dynasties. 

Scit^iifts et Tio0 Lung Shan*— The earliest sculptures at 
Tien Lung Shan ate to be found in the caves no. 2, to and 
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16, probably executed between 560 and 580. The system of 
decoration in the first two caves consists of three large groups, 
one on each wall representing a seated Buddha accompanied 
by two Bodhisattvas and, in some instances, also by adoring 
monks and donors, characterized with striking realism. The main 
figures are executed in very high relief, giving almost the impres- 
sion of free-standing forms, yet there is a certain flatness about 
them, noticeable particularly in the Bodhisattvas which stand 
turned half-way towards the central Buddha and whose garments 
— arranged in pleated folds — spread out in wing-like fashion at 
the sides. They are not very far removed stylistically from cor- 
responding figures on later Wei monuments, though their heads 
are less archaic both in shape and expression. 

The maturcst examples of this transition period — ^possibly 
executed as late as 580 — are to be found in the i6th cave at T’ien 
Lung Shan, where all the three walls are decorated with large 
groups of Buddhas with Bodhisattvas and other attendants placed 
on raised platforms, the fronts of which were decorated with repre- 
sentations of dwarf musicians. The central Buddhas arc lifted into 
commanding positions on high i)cdestals in the form of lotus- 
flowers or altars; their sha{)es arc full and well rounded, their 
heads comparatively small for the strong bodies. They are all 
seated in the same cross-legged posture, with bare feet and hands 
in the abhaya and vara mudra (gestures signifying “without fear” 
and “charity”). Their mantles, which are made of a very thin 
material, are drapt^d only over the left shoulder, leaving the right 
bare, and the folds have practically no relief. Buddhas clothed in 
this fashion are very rare in Chinese art; they may occasionally 
be found in later T ang sculpture but at this early period they 
arc certainly surprises. 

Foreign Influence. — The most probable explanation of this 
apparent anachronism in the style of the Buddhas seems to be 
that they were made from foreign models or by foreign artists 
while the less important side figures were carved in accord- 
ance with the indigenous principles of style. The figures are alto- 
gether Indian in spirit and form. It is hard to believe that Chinese 
artists would have been able to reproduce Mathura models so 
faithfully as we find them here, and it may at least be claimed 
that they have never done it better, either before or after. Possibly 
some Indian artist, well acquainted with the Mathura school, 
worked for some time at T’ien Lung Shan. 

The same general tyix's and principles of style which character- 
ize the sculpture at T’ien Lung Shan may also be found in some 
isolated statues coming from this or a similar centre of sculptural 
activity. The most characteristic feature of all these figures is 
the cylindrical shape indicated in the legs and arms, as well as 
in the shape of the whole body, which often stands like a column 
on the lotus tiedcstal. Nothing can be more unlike the compara- 
tively flat and angular shaties of the Northern W^ei figures, which 
even when they have a more developed plastic form are linear 
rather than rounded. 

Sculptures from Chihli Province. — Another provincial vari- 
ation of the transition style may l>e seen in the sculptures from 
Chihli, the present metropolitan province, and particularly from 
Ting Chou where the supply of a beautiful white marble was 
abundant. The artistic quality of these sculptures is however 
quite uneven; the lH»st of them stand on the highest level of 
Buddhist art in China, while the poorest are hardly more than 
ordinary artisans’ work. Several figures of this group might be 
quoted as proofs of what already has been said about the plastic 
formula during this transition |)eriod. Their shapes are more or less 
cylindrical, their heads mostly large and heavy. One may notice a 
general tendency to make the figures narrower towards the feet 
and to broaden them towards the shoulders. The thin garments 
fit tightly over the bodies and their softly curving folds are indi- 
cated in quite low relief or simply with incised lines. Good ex- 
amples of such statues are in the Metropolitan Museum in New 
York. If we place such a figure beside some characteristic 
example of the Northern Wei art, we may observe two opposite 
tendencies of style. In the earlier works the mantle folds and 
the contours are stretched and bent outward at the feet, the 
shoulders are narrow, the heads small; the rhythm is rising. In 


the later ones the rhythm is falling instead of rising, the tempo 
b slow, not without heaviness; there is no bending of the contours, 
they are falling almost straight down; the mantle hangs over the 
body and it is only towards the feet, where the circumference be- 
comes smaller, that a certain acceleration of the tempo is notice- 
able. 

The Sui Dynasty^The sculptures of the Sui period (581- 
618) form, stylistically, a direct continuation of those of the transi- 
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SCULPTUSE pF THE TRANSITION PERIOD OF THE NORTHERN CH I 
DYNASTY 

tion period during the Northern Ch*i and Chow dynasties. Most 
of them are still examples of the transition style, but a few may 
well be classified among the most perfect works of religious 
statuary in China. Conditions were particularly favourable for the 
flourishing of religious art, and the formal development had not 
yet passed the point where it becomes an end in itself. Sui sculp- 
ture is, on the whole, quite restrained in its formal modes of ex- 
pression and its interest in nature is slight, but it marks neverthe- 
less a distinct progress in the representation of actual forms. 

T’ien Lung Statues. — Some good examples of the particular 
style of this period are to be found in the 8th grotto at T’ien Lung 
Shan which is in part preserved, although the soft material has 
been worn by time and water and some of the statues have been 
smashed and decapitated. Coming to these statues from a study of 
the sculptures in cave 16 at the same place (mentioned above), 
the first thing that strikes one is that they are not at all Indian 
in their general appearance. The Buddhas are seated in the same 
postures as the earlier ones but vested in the Chinese fashion with 
an upper garment covering both shoulders and with a less hieratic 
bearing of the stiff bodies. The shoulders are not so broad, the 
waist less curving, the forms are quite undifferentiated, but the 
heads have increased in size and have a more human air. They are 
certainly more Chinese, though in a provincial sense, and they 
are executed by inferior artists with little feeling for rhythmic 
lines and decorative beauty. 

Most interesting are the two pairs of Dvarapalas (guardians) 
outside this cave. One pair is placed at the sides of the entrance, 
the other at each side of a tablet near by w’hich still contains traces 
of an inscription of the Sui dynasty (said to have been dated 
584). The attitudes of these guardian figures are highly dramatic, 
not to say strained. The movement of the arms is jerky, the turn- 
ing of the heads, which are looking over the shoulder, is violent. 
The impetuosity is, indeed, much greater in these figures than in 
the Dvarapala statues at the earlier caves, but whether they have 
gained in sculptural quality as much as in dramatic force is less 
certain. 

Typical expressions of the plastic formula of the Sui period 
are also to be found among the sculptures from Chihli, easily 
recognizable by their material which is a micaceous white marble. 
Common to them all is the general shape which is no longer simply 
pillar-like or cylindrical, but ovoid. The contours are swelling out 
over the hips and elbows and gradually draw closer toward the 
feet and over the head. Thus a general formula is created, and it 
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CHINESE SCULPTURES OF THE SUI PERIOD 

1. SMt«d Buddha accompanied by two Bodhitattvas and two monict. Cave 3. Seated Buddha accompanied by a BodhUattva. In a niche at Yun Men 

16 at T'ien Lung Shan; Sul period, end of 6th century Shan, Shantung 

2. Colottal Buddha in a cave at T o Shan, Shantung; end of 6lh eentury 4. Upper part of a BodhUattva. Yon Men Shan, Shantung 
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CHINESE SCULPTURES OF THE SUI AND TANG PERIODS 

1, Seated Buddha In Cave 8 at T'ien Lung Shan, Shan*tl; Sul period (A.D. 619-906) showing similarity In treatment of drapery to Greek 
(A.D. 581-618). 2. Seated Buddha In stone. T'ang period, A.D. 639. sculpture of the arohaio period. 4. Statue of a priest in stone of T’ang 
3. Standing Bodhisattva (saint), a stone statue of the T'ang period period. 5. Standing Bodhisattva (saint), stone statue of T’ang period 
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is often rq)eaied on a smaUer scale in the heads. The same rhythm 
is taken up by the folds which in some of the figmes form a suc- 
cession of curves over the front endowing them with a more com- 
plete harmony and repose than may be expressed 1^ any other 
shape or formula known to us. 

Shantung Sculptures. — ^The richest and most varied provin- 
cial group of sculptures from the Sui period is to be found in 
Shantung. The religious fervour and interest in establishing 
Buddhist temples and sanctuaries seem to have been particularly 
in this part of the country and, to judge from the sculptures 
still preserved in several of these caves, there must have existed 
an important tradition of religious art which was now revived 
l»y various masters of no common ability. The earliest caves are 
at To Shan and Yii Han Shan; at the latter place many of the 
figures are dated in the 4th, 5th and 6th year of the K'ai Huang 
era (584-586), but unfortunately they are largely restored with 
plaster and crude colouring. 

The great sculptures in the second and third cave at T'o Shan 
iK'long practically to the same stylistic group as those at Yii Han 
Shan. None of them bears a dehnite date, but, to judge from 
their style, they must have been executed about the same time as 
tho.'ic mentioned above, f.e., about the middle of the *8os. The 
typical Sui formula for single hgures has been enlarged on an 
enormous scale, not without some loss of plastic beauty and in- 
timacy. The great Buddhas which are seated in cross-legged posi- 
tion on a low pedestal impress us more as a kind of architectural 
monolith than as plastically conceived sculptures. It is only the 
folds of the hem, falling over the pedestal, that have a livelier 
rhythm; here one may observe the very characteristic meander- 
ing wave-line which returns in most sculptures of the Sui period, 
and some overlapping larger curves di\nded by the no less signih- 
cant ear-like curvTs. 

Passing from the cave sculptures at T o Shan to those at Yiin 
Men Shan, which is situated across the valley, means moving into 
a quite different artistic centre. There are only a few large statues 
at Yiin Men Shan and some of these are in a deplorable state of 
preservation, but whatever remains here is of remarkably fine 
artistic quality. No doubt, these sculptures are a little later than 
those in the caves at T’o Shan, though hardly more than ten 
years; the dates that are found in some of the small niches at 
the side of the main figures range from 596 to 599. The figures are 
not placed in real caves but in flat niches, and may thus be seen 
to more advantage than most cave sculptures in their original 
|X)sition; the actual play of light and shade adds something to the 
plastic effect. 

The Yun Men Shan Buddha. — ^The principal group- consists 
of a seated Buddha accompanied by a standing Bodhisattva and 
another figure which may have been a Dvarapala (now practically 
destroyed). Close to this is another still flatter niche which never 
contained any central statue, only a large tablet, which is now 
removed, and on each side of it two monumental Bodhisattvas. 

The great Buddha is seated on a dais in the traditional posture 
with the legs crossed in front, and entirely covered by the wide 
mantle. The bearing of the body is, however, quite different ; in- 
stead of the old stiffness there is a certain ease in the jx)sture, 
a repose without any strain. He seems to lean against the wall 
of the niche, moving the head slightly forward as if intent on 
looking at something in front. The upper garment which is fastened 
with a string knot on the left shoulder is draped in quite broad 
curves between the knees. The folds are not simply ornamental 
or expressive of a linear rhythm, but modelled with fine gradations 
of 14^1 and shade, sometimes even undercut. They have become 
means of primary importance for creating a sculptural effect. 
The head is treat^ in a new individual manner with broad effects 
of light and shade. The eyes are not closed or half closed, as in 
most of the earlier Buddhas, but wide open, and the eyelids are 
undercut, which adds greatly to the impression of life. The Ups 
are also separated by a de^ shadow, as if they were opening. 
The whole treatment is quite exceptional and bears witness to an 
impressionistk style; strictly speaking, it remains an isolated 
ph^omenoD in Chinese scui^iture. 

The T*aag Djnimtty#— It would indeed be wrong to imagine 
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that there is an absolute break or a deep-rooted difference between 
the sculpture of the Sui and that of the Tang period; quite the 
opposite. T'ang sculpture is stylistically an immediate succe.ssor 
to the art of the Sui period. When we, for convenience sake, use 
the dynastic names and dates also in the domain of art, it should 
be clearly understood that they do not signify here the same kind 
of opposites or renewals as in the political hi.story of the country. 
Artistic evolution in China is a slow and gradual process, which 
only to a minor degree is conditioned by the political events. 

It may also be recalled that the T ang dynasty reigned during 
a longer lime than most of the preceding dynasties t6iq-g6o), 
and the plastic arts remained by no means the .same during this 
whole period. The production of sculpture was very intense dur- 
ing the first 100 years of the period, but became soon afterwards 
comparatively weak and insignificant. In sivaking about Tang 
scul^urc wc mean the art up to about 7^5, which may be con- 
sidered the most mature and perfect kind of Buddhist sculpture 
in China. It reflects something of the .same creative and exfjansivc 
power that we may observe in other manifestations of T’ang 
culture. Its best products are characterized by a plenitude, not to 
say magnificence, that can hardly be found in the art of earlier 
epochs. The forms grow full and strong, the decoration l)rcomes 
rich and exuberant, gradually approaching what we .should call 
baroque. 

An important element in this evolution was due to the growing 
inter-communication between China and the western Asiatic 
centres of artistic activity, particularly the Sassanian empire. 
Many new impulses were derived thence and grafted upon the old 
stock of Chinese art, modifying it more and more in the direction 
of Western ideals of style. Generally si>eaking, it may be said 
that the current that came from India wa.s of the greatest im[K)r- 
tance for the Buddhist sculpture, while the influences from Per.sian 
art are most plainly discernible in the ornamentation of minor 
objects in bronze and silver. 

In order to illustrate these two main currents, as well as other 
I important elements of style in the plastic art of the T ang [leriod, 

I it would be well to take into consideration other artistic products 
besides stone sculptures, such as objects in bronze, silver, clay 
and lacquer, which reflect the aesthetic ideals of the time, but 
this would carry us beyond the limit.s of this short study. Buddhist 
statues still form the most important province within the plastic 
arts of the T’ang period, though it should ai.so be remembered 
that some large tomb sculptures were executed at thi.s time, includ- 
ing magnificent representations of lions and horses at the tombs 
of the great emperors, T’ai Tsung (d. 649) and Kao Tsung (d. 
683). 

The Shensi Sculptures, — The early T’ang sculptures from 
Shensi, which then was the metropiolitan province, are made in 
a very hard, grey limestone or in a dense yellowish marble. The 
fine quality of the material demands a highly devcloficd technique 
in order to yield good plastic effects and ornamental details, and 
it may well be admitted that as far as workmanship goes many 
of these statues stand on the highest level of Chinese .sculiiture, 
but the artistic quality is often less remarkable. The earliest dated 
statue of this period known to us is of the year 639; it represents 
a Buddha seated in cross-legged position on a high, dra^xd pedestal 
placed in front of a background slab which is bordered like a 
nimbus with flame ornaments. The figure is dra|)ed in a mantle 
which covers both shoulders, arms and feet, leaving only a small 
part of the chest bare. The folds are highly conventionalized in 
the form of thin, rounded creases and arranged in long curves 
over the body, the legs and the u|)[x;r part of the |>e(Jestal. The 
decorative effect is altogether more powerful and concentrated 
than in earlier statues of a simibr kind, and the execution is 
masterly. Although made in stone, the statue givc.s the impression 
of a work cast in bronze, an impression which is supported by the 
dark metallic hue of the bard stone. 

loflucnce of Indian Art.— Some Bodhisattva statues: of which 
two may be seen in the University museunj in Philadelphia, illus 
trate still better an increasing influence from Indian art not only 
by their costumes and decorative ornaments but ais<j by their 
bearing and formal character, lliey stand no longer in stiff up- 
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right positions with the weight of the body evenly divided on 
both feet; the one leg is slightly curved and moved backward, 
the other serves as a support for the body which consequently is 
curving, a movement which is continued in the neck and in the 
more or less marked inclination of the head. The upper part of the 
body is bare, except for the jewelled necklaces and the narrow 
scarf draped over the shoulder; the chest is well developed and 
the waist rather narrow. The dkoti, which is tied with a sash round 
the hips, falls in a series of curving folds over each leg, and these 
are indicated in the same fashion as the folds of the Buddha men> 
tinned above. It should also be noticed that these figures do not 
wear a crown or a diadem on their heads like the early Bodhisatt- 
vas, but a high head-dress made up of thick winding plaits, a fea- 
ture which also adds to their feminine aspect. 

A kind of masculine pendant to these Bodhisattvas may be 
found among the statues of bikshits or monks, executed either 
as individual post mortem portraits or as parts of altar groups 
(examples of such statues may be seen in the museums in Philadel- 
phia and Boston). They are less conventionalized, less dependent 
on foreign models and made in closer adherence to actual life. 
Their heads arc portrait-like, their mantles arranged in a more 
or less natural fashion, thus, in many instances, approaching 
the small clay statuettes made for the tombs during the T'ang 
period as well as in earlier times. Some of these portrait statues 
may indeed be placed on a level with the best Roman sculptures. 
They are character studies, not so far individualized as Renais- 
sance portraits, but very striking types, observed in actual life. 
It is also worth noticing how much freer and more plastic the 
draping of the mantle becomes in these statues. A figure such 
as the headless monk in the Boston museum might have been 
made by a Roman artist. 

Honan Sculptures. — When we pass from the metropolitan 
province of Shensi into the adjoining province of Honan we may 
at once observe that the general character of the sculptures be- 
comes modified. The provincial schools and stylistic differentia- 
tions seem on the whole to have become more devclo)x:d at this 
time than at earlier epochs; it is now easier to distinguish the 
provincial currents. 

The statues made in Honan, and particularly at the great artis- 
tic centre of Lung Men, where the decoration of the caves was 
continued during the 7lh century, are generally more elegant 
than those originating from Shensi, though not always executed 
in such perfect technique. Unfortunately, the great majority of 
the earty T'ang sculptures at Lung Men arc partly or wholly de- 
stroyed^he heads Ix^ing disfiersed all over the world — so that it 
is now next to impossible to find there complete and good speci- 
mens of moderate size ; wc find them more easily in museums and 
private collections. 

One of the finest examples is a large Bodhisattva statue, origi- 
nally at Lung Men, but now in private hands in Peking. It may be 
taken as a representative of a large group of standing Bodhisattvas 
which all show the Indian influence grafted in Chinese types and 
shapes, a combination which in this particular instance has led 
to a perfectly harmonious result. The whole figure from the head- 
dress down to the feet is dominated by the softly gliding move- 
ment of the double S-curve (as in some Gothic madonnas) which 
would appear almost too accentuated, if it were not so perfectly 
balanced by the position of the arms. The contemporary Bodhi- 
sattvas from Shensi, represented in a similar position, appear 
quite stiff and hard beside this elegant and yet so dignified figure. 

The Valrochaaa Buddha^ — ^The colossal statues on the open 
terrace, which rises above the river at Lung Men. reflect in the 
most monumental form the religious pathos of the fully developed 
T'ang art. This is true particul^ly of the central figure, the great 
Vairochana Buddha; the side figures, two Bodhisattvas and two 
bikshus are decidedly inferior. The hands are destroyed, the lower 
part of the figure has suffered a great deal, but I doubt whether 
it ever made a stronger impression than to-diy ythtn it rises Ugh 
and free in the open air over the many surrounding niches in 
which time and human defilers have played havoc with most of 
the minor figures. The upper part of this giant is well preserved 
and more dominating now thim ever. Long ages have softened 


the mantle folds and roughened the surface of the grey limestone 
which is cracking all over, but they have not spmlt the impressioa 
of the plastic form. It may still be felt under the thin garment: 
a very sensitively modelled form, not a dead mass, though unified 
in a monumental sense. According to the inscription on the plinth 
the statue was made about 672-675. 

The great power which is here reflected in such a harmonious 
and well-balanced form finds further dramatic expression in the 
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Dvarapalas which stand at the entrance to the so-called "Ikm 
cave.'* The bestial heads of the figures are amazing and terrible, 
and even the naked form is by no means represented from a 
naturalistic point of view, but as a symbol of strength and 
vigiligice. OtW Dvarapalas of the same date are sometimes repre- 
sented in livelier postures, bending sideways or lifting one hand 
to deal a killing blow to any approaching enemy. The plastic 
effect is decidedly of a baroque nature, a tendency which is char- 
acteristic of the mature T ang art whenever it leaves the weU- 
trodden path of the tradkional religious imagery and ventures on 
more naturalistic and dramatic representations. 

Later T^im Lung Sliaa Scwlpturear-Another fairly homo- 
geneous local group of Tang sculpture may be observed in some 
of the later caves at T’ien Lu^ Shan where the artistic activity 
must have been kept up ever since the middle c»f the 6tb century- 
During aU these generations Tien Lung Shan seems to have re- 
mained a special centre of Indian influence. Unfortunately, n^ 
of these scuipUiies is dated, and in some respei^ they faB outside 
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RELIGIOUS SCULPTURES OF THE 6TH CENTURY A.D. 

1. Buddha aecompaniod by two Bodhiuttvas (Mints), Cavo 2 at T'ian 3. Standing Buddha statuatta in gilt bronza. dated 537. 4. Guardian at 

Lung Shan. Shan-si. middle 6th century. 2. Standing BodhiMttva (saint j. entrance of Cava 8, T’lan Lung Shan, Shan-si, North Chi period, middle 

marble statue of Sul period, about 590. The lotut motive (at the base, 6th century 
hare and in 3) in Buddhist sculpture symboliias purity, mercy and perfection. 
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CHINESE STATUES OF THE 7TH CENTURY A.D. 


1. Vairoohana Buddha, oolottal statue at Luno-man, Ho-nan, dated 676 

2. Standing Bodhisattva from Lung-men, Ho-nan, T*ang period, 61S-906 


3. Seated Bodhisattva. T'ien Lung Shan, Shan-si. Tang period 

4. Seated Bodhisattva, T'ien Lung Shan, Shan-ci, Tang period 
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CHINESE SCULPTURE: 7TH, 13TH AND 14TH CENTURIES 

1. SUnding Bodhluttvi, marbla tUtiM. •nd of T'ang poriod, now in • 4, Virudhoka. ono of Iho tour Lokapkl«» (guardiant of the univerte), 

privato oolloctlofi In tho Unitod Statoa relief on the Chu Yung Kuan Gate, Nank'uu, Chih-li. dated 134S 

S. Kiianyin Bodhitattva, wooden stetue, 13th century 5 ^ qi^I pj^ying the lute, marble itatue, end of T’ang period 

3. Kuenyin Bodhlaattva, wooden atetue. 13th century 
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the feneral itylistic cumnt of Tang art. Some of them Aow 
plastic motives which leally did not come into vogue until tome 
time after 700, but this may be due to the fact that they were 
made under foreign influence. The earliest among these sculptures 
are remarkably fresh and subtle while the later ones are com* 
paratively heavy and commonplace works. The best specimens of 
the earlier types are to be seen in caves 6 and 14* while the later 
ones are found in caves 17, 19, so and at. 

The main group on the back wall of cave 6 consists of a Buddha 
seated cross*legg^ on a high pedestal accompanied by two side 
figures, which, however, are almost eaten away by time and run* 
ning water, but there is a Bodhisattva on the side wall which can 
still be enjoyed. The figure is seated on a round lotus pedestal 
with the legs folded but not crossed. He leans toward the right 
side and turns slightly in the waist, a movement which is accentu* 
ated by the turning of the head in the same direction. The left 
hand is placed on the leg in- front as if to give added support to 
the body and make the free attitude still more restful, llie body 
is entirely bare, except for a jewelled necklace and the narrow 
scarf which is draped in a diagonal curve from the right shoulder. 
The ease of the posture in conjunction with the sensitive modelling 
of the youthful body endow this figure with a sensual charm which 
is very seldom found in Chinese statues. It would hold its place 
beside the most exquisite French sculptures of the i8th century 
and yet it impresses us just as much by its dignity and composure. 

A similar artistic conception is expressed in a still ampler form 
in a Bodhisattva statue in cave 16. The posture of the figure is 
a kind of lalitasana (pxisitton of ease). It is seated with the one 
leg pendant, the other bent crosswise over the seat, but the foot is 
not placed on the opposite leg. The left elbow is practically 
touching the knee, as if to support the body which leans over 
toward the side, turning at the same time slightly in the waist. 
The movement of the head follows in the opposite direction, pro* 
ducing thu.s a contraposto effect which, although not very pro* 
nounced, serves to bring out the beauty of the ripe body and the 
supple limbs. It may not have quite the charm of the one noticed 
above, but it shows an astonishingly free treatment of the mantle, 
the material being a kind of draperie mouilUe. 

None of the other caves at T’ien Lung Shan contains statues 
of a corresponding importance, althouid^ there are some which I 
reveal the strong Indian influence both in their general shades 
and in the treatment of their garments. The heads, which in late 
years have been knocked off and spread all over the Western 
world, are sometimes beautiful, though less expressive than the 
best heads from Lung Men or earlier centres of Buddhist sculp* 
ture in China. 

Changes in Style. — Similar tendencies toward a freer plastic 
style may also be observed in contemporary sculptures from 
S^nsi and Chihli. Among them may be seen beautiful Bodhisat* 
tvas which not only bend in the waist but also turn on the hips, 
making thus quite complicated movements, which tend to bring out 
the beauty and significance of their corporeal form. By these 
freer postures their likeness to ordinary human beings becomes 
more striking. They sometimes remind one of the complaint of the 
philosopher from ibt end of the T'ang period who said that the 
artists were losing their reverent attitude toward the religious 
motives and were representing the Bodhisattvas in the shape of 
court ladies. 

The difference between the religious and the secular motives 
seems, as a matter of fact, to become less and less important, 
and one meets with quite realistic genre figures not only in clay 
but also executed on a large scale in stone, very much according 
to the same formula as the Bodhisattvas. As a good example of 
tins clast of work may be mentkmed a statue of a yoimg la^ (in 
the Academy of Art in Tokyo) who rits on a bank with crossed 
kgs playing a lute, wUk a dog and a cat are frolicking at 
feet, a statue without any religious pretext, with the same amount 
of free and elegant realira as we Imow from the tomb statuettes 
in day and from some Tang paintings. Worb of tbk kind indicate 
that the Kukptm no lon|^ remafaied satisfied with the pur^ 
rdigiotts inspinaioiis but turned their attentmi towards nature 
and twtmati gfe. If the evolutioii t hffp 


die plastk arts in C hin a might have become just as expressive 
and varied in their interpretations of purely artistic problems as 
Renaissance sculpture in Europe, but the creative power turned 
more and more from sculpture to painting. 

Quite interesting as examples of the new tendencies of style are 
certain statues at Ting Chou in Chihli, a centre of sculptural 

activity wdiich, as we have seen, was important ever since the 
Northern Wei period. The best of these are surprisingly free and 
illustrate a new interest in movement and in the full development 
of the human figure. Among them may be mentioned a large statue 
of a headless Bodhisattva in the collection of Mrs. J. D. Rocke* 
feller Jr. in New York, which is represented in a forward stride. 
The figure is composed in a similar way to some early Renaissance 
statues represented in a walking posture, r.g., St. John the Baptist 
—and shows the same shortcomings in the stiff limbs and the 
stilted rhythm, but also the same endeavour to treat the plastic 
form in the full round. 

There are many other statues illustrating this tendency. The 
most original is perhaps a bare-headed monk who stands turned 
sideways with hands folded before the chest and head thrown 
back, looking almost straight upwards (in the collection of General 
Munthe, Peking). The movement expresses an intense religious 
devotion, not in the usual restrained and well-balanced form but 
with the flow of human feeling which leads our thoughts away 
from the Orient toward the most emotional religious art of 
Europe, such as we know it from the late Gothic and Baroque 
periods. The impressionistic treatment of the soft and heavy 
mantle points in the same direction. 

The Pott*T*ang Periodi^Thc production of religious sculp* 
tUTc decreases more and more towards the end of the T'ang period. 
Very few dated specimens are known from the 9th century, while 
those from the 8th are quite numerous. During the following 
(leriods of the Five Dynasties and the Northern Sung the creative 
energy of the nation, which in former times, particularly when 
religious devotion ran high, had been largely directed to the pro- 
duction of sculpture, turned to painting, which now definitely 
took the lead among the fine arts in China. The change in the 
relative importance of sculpture and painting is also illustrated by 
the fact that sculpture res|K)ndcd more and more to the influence 
of painting, an influence which became evident not only in the 
new impressionistic tendencies of style but also by the fact that 
other materials than stone and bronze came into vogue, partic- 
ularly wood, clay, iron and lacquer-work, and these were usually 
treated with colour. Many of the new com|K)sirions introduced 
about this time were derived from contemporary paintings. It is 
true for instance of the very popular Kuanyin Bodhisattvas in the 
maharajalUa (posture of royal case) executed in stone, clay and 
wood, and it may also be observed in the combination of the 
figures with backgrounds treated like rocky landscapes or some 
kind of scenery with trees, buildings, animals and small human 
beings. 

This more or less pictorial kind of sculpture spread all over 
northern China during the 1 2th and 13th centuries, when Buddhist 
art enjoyed a short period of reflorescence, and wooden sculpture 
particularly reached a high degree of [lerfection. A great num- 
ber of wooden statues have in later years been brought from 
Chkvi to various Western collections, e.g., the museums in Phila- 
delphia, (Hiicago and Toronto which alone contain more such 
statues than can be mentioned here. The majority of these repre- 
sent either standing Bodhisattvas in long garments which often 
take on a fluttering movement toward the feet, or Kuanyins on 
rocky seats in the maharajalila posture. Gne of the standing 
figures in Toronto is said to have been dated by a tablet Inserted 
In the figure in the year 1106, while one of the seated Kuanyins, 
lately belonging to the Ton Ying company in New York, carries 
an inscription with the date 1168. Similar ones are to be found 
in the British Museum, in the museums in Boston and Chicago, 
in the Musfc Guimet and Collection Jean Sauphar in Paris, etc. 

It is during tbb period that Kuanyin, the Bodhisattva of 
Mercy, definitely changes into a feminine being usually repre- 
sented in a free and eiegant form, whether she be seated on a 
rock by the water in the makarajdlUa posture, as in so many of 
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these wooden figures, or is standing, bending forward as if lend- 
ing a listening ear to the invocations of her adorers. The womanly 
beauty is much more accentuated in these figures than any 
bodhisattvic qualities. The form has lost all its abstract serenity 
and become fluttering and emotional, but it is sometimes highly 
decorative in a new and more limited sense. Many of these 
figures seem to have been conceived not for a moral purpose, like 
the old Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, but simply to please the eye 
and the sentimental longings of the worshippers. Besides these 
wooden sculptures there are a good many made in stone, par- 
ticularly series of Arhats, who are usually represented in scries 
of 1 6 or 1 8, according to definite tytx.*s and with more realistic 
than artistic expression. Interesting series of such Arhats exe- 
cuted in stone may be seen at the Yen Sha Tung and Ling Yen 
Ssu caves near Hangchow, as well as in the museum at Toronto. 
They are very uneven in quality and, on the whole, more inter- 
esting from an historical than from an artistic point of view. 

Yuan Dynasty. — After the establishment of the Ylian dynasty 
(1280-1367) the position of the fine arts in China, including .sculp- 
ture, changed considerably. The Mongols brought no new positive 
inspiration, on the contrary they destroyed more than they built 
up, except perhaps in the art of war. Art was useful to them only 
in so far as it could support and glorify the temporal power of 
the emperor and his generals. The religious attitude of the 
Yiian emperors was on the whole tolerant, but oflkialdom was 
then thoroughly Confucian and the Buddhists were pushed into 
the background. Taoism seems now to have held its place by the 
side of Buddhism. I'he cave sculptures at Hao Tien Kuan, south 
of T’aiyiian-fu in Shansi, executed at the end of the 13th century, 
are in this respect very interesting. Some of the compositions 
illustrating scenes from the life of the Taoist philosopher Pi Yiin 
Ssu, besides a great number of other Immortals, reveal an evident 
interest in nature as, for instance, the old man on his deathbed; 
he is represented lying soundly asleep on the Chinese “kang” 
clad in a long garment. The most successful portions in these 
grottos arc, however, the purely decorative compositions, the low 
reliefs on the walls repre.senting clouds and phoenixes, and the two 
guardians at the sides of one of the entrances whose fluttering 
draperies are arranged in ornamental curves. All these decorative 
designs are characterised by a buoyancy and a vigour which are 
hardly to be found in Chinese sculpture of the immediately pre- 
ceding iK'riod. The motives are used for decoration rather than 
for the expression of purely plastic ideas. The pictorial tendency 
which characterizes the sculptures of the preceding period is still 
existent, although it has become coarser and of a more superficial 
kind. The .same stylistic tendencies are also quite noticeable in 
a number of other sculptures of the same period, such as the four 
Lokapalas (guardians of the world) on the Chii Yung Kuan 
gate at Nakow, executed in 1345, and the Buddhist figures in a 
niche at Lung Tung Ssu near Tsinan-fu in Shantung, executed in 
13 1 8, not to s[)eak of minor detached statues, dated at the be- 
ginning of the 14th centur>\ 

Ming Period, — When we enter into the Ming period (1368- 
1643) the dramatic power of expres.sion seems to dry up more 
and more and the general artistic level is certainly not raised, 
although the production of Buddhist sculptures goes on with in- 
creasing abundance. Among the most popular and common crea- 
tions of this time may be mentioned, for instance, series of 
Arhats in iron (good examples of such series are in the museums 
at Toronto and Gothenburg) which, however, seldom rise aliove 
the level of ordinary mass products made according to standard 
models. Similar motives are also treated in wood and lacquer, 
sometimes with good decorative effect, though with no more indi- 
vidual characterization. The sculpture of the Ming period is gen- 
erally at its best when it takes up purely realistic motives instead 
of the traditional hieratic figures. It may thus become quite en- 
joyable in minor representations of mourners, musicians or similar 
K^nre-like motives, presented without any tendency to archaic 
restraint w^hich otherwise is so apparent in the plastic arts of the 
Ming. 

Summary. — Trying to sum up the general course of develop- 
ment of Chinese sculpture from the loth to the 15th century in 


a few words, we have to remember first the comparatively low 
level of religious sculpture towards the end of the Sung dynasty, 
particularly after the capital was moved from Kaif&ig to Hang- 
chow; secondly, the re-awakening of religious imagery in the 
northern provinces after the Tartar d>masties had got a firm hold 
on this part of the country (a flourishing sculptural activity, par- 
ticularly in wood, developed there in the provinces of Chihli and 
Shansi); and thirdly, that with the Yuan dynasty a new foreign 
element appears which perhaps may be called Mongolian and 
which expresses itself on the one hand in a somewhat dry realism 
and on the other hand in a whirling linear ornamentation. The 
religious figures have still some life and expression of their own, 
though no real spirituality. This development was no longer 
continued during the Ming ijeriod. Whatever creative power may 
have been left did not turn towards the production of religious 
sculpture. It is true that a lot of statues, or rather statuettes, in 
bronze, wood, porcelain and ivory were produced but no great 
religious works, whether in stone or other materials. The Ming 
sculptors have given their best in the field of decorative art such 
as columns, balustrades, and other architectural details, but they 
created no new types of plastic works, whether religious or 
secular. They sought their inspiration much more in the imitation 
of earlier models than in any fresh efforts in the field of sculpture. 
(See also Sculptuke, China, Buddha, and Indian and Sin- 
halese Art and Archaeology, Chinese Architecture.) 
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CHINGFORD, an urban district of Essex, England, 12m. 
N.E. of London by the L.N.E.R. Pop. (1921) 9,482. li lies be- 
tween the river Lea and the western outskirts of Epping Forest. 
The church of All Saints has Early Engli.sh and Perpendicular re- 
mains. The half-timbered Queen Elizabeth s, or Fair Mead, hunt- 
ing lodge is preserved under the Epping Forest Preservation Act. 
One of the finest oaks in the forest stands near it. 

CHINGLEPUT, town and district, British India, in the 
Madras presidency. The town, situated 36 m. by rail from 
Madras, and a junction for a branch line to Arkonam, had a 
population in 1921 of 11,763. With Chandragiri in North Arcot, 
Chingleput was once the capital of the Vijayanagar kings, after 
their overthrow by the Mohammedans at Talikota in 1565. In 
1639 a chief, subject to these kings, granted to the East India 
Company the land on which Fort St. George now stands. The 
fort built by the Vijayanagar kings in the 16th century, which 
was of strategic importance, was taken by the French in 1751, 
and retaken in 1752 by Clive, after which it proved invaluable 
to the British. It withstood Hyder Ali and afforded a refuge to 
the natives; and in 1780. after the defeat of Colonel W. Baillie, 
the army of Sir Hector Munro took refuge here. It is now par- 
tially ruined. The tow’n is noted for its manufacture of pottery, 
and carries on a trade in rice. It is the centre of a Scotch Free 
Church mission, and has a reformatory school. 

The District of Chingleput surrounds the city of Madras, 
stretching along the coast for about 115 miles. The administra- 
tive headquarters are at Saidapet. Area 2,824 sq.m. Pop. (1921) 
1,493,058. Salt is extensively manufactured along the coast, and 
fishing carried on. There are cotton and silk mills, tanneries, stone 
quarries andsoapworks. 

CHIN a constituent hill-group of the mountain arc, 

stretching from the Arakin Yoma northwards to the Patkai hills, 
between Burma and In^ This mountain arc, compressed at 
either ood, has advance^ te towards the west in the centre 
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where the long parallel folds are most numerous and the arc 
broadest. The Chin hills form the highest part of this central 
!;Hretch. They consist simply of a succession of long narrow 
troughs and ridges, from 5,000 to 9,000 ft. high, with little dat 
land either in the valley bottoms or on the ridge tops. There is a 
marked climatic contrast between the humid tropical conditions 
of the deeply cut valleys and the cooler temperatures of the ridges. 
This contrast is reflected in the vegetation. Above 3,000 ft. the 
tropical forest gives way to oak and pine woods which in turn give 
way above 7,000 ft. to the rhododendron. A migratory form of 
agriculture, the iaungya system, is practised in these hillside 
woods where the greater part of the population is centred. Clear- 
ings are made and the wood burnt for fertilizer. Such clearings 
are cultivated for two or three years and then abandoned. Bam- 
boo, bracken and elephant grass then spring up with such vigour 
that natural re-afforestalion is impossible. The main crop culti- 
vated by this method is jowar millet contrasting with rice in the 
plains of Lower Burma. Some rice is, however, grown in the Chin 
hills on the lower slopes on terraces constructed with the help of 
felled limber. 

The north-south trend lines of Indo-China as a whole have 
|K*rmitted the flooding of the region with “Mongoloid'* peoples 
toming down from the north and have hindered east-west move- 
ment of both peoples and culture. The Arakan Voma-l*atkai 
mountain arc, of which the Chin hills form a part, exemplihes 
these features. It constitutes a frontier zone bi'tween Indian and 
Burmese cultures and its hill-trit)es remained independent of 
British administration until the close of the 19th century. The 
C'hin hills, lying on the Irrawaddy side of the watershed, were 
event ually occupied to prevent the raids by hill- folk on the plains 
of Burma. They are now admini.stered primarily with the object 
of preserving the |)eace and of building up a sound government on 
the basis of the tribal system. The substitution of |>eaccful agri- 
culture for raiding is producing changes in the distribution of 
IHjpulation; the defensive hill-sites are ix!ing de.scrted and popula- 
tion is becoming concentrated on the more easily cultivable land. 
The whole of the southern part of the Arakan Yoma-Patkai moun- 
tain arc from the Chin hills southward into the Arakan Yoma is 
occupied by the Chin peoples who belong to the Southern Mongo- 
loid race group and are linguistically a branch of the Tibeto- 
Burmans. The Chin hills proper are occupied by only the northern 
tribes of the Chin peoples. At the time of the 1921 Census the 
{H>pulation of the Chin hills was 110,079. 

CHINKIANG, a treaty port of China on the south bank of 
the Yangtze-kiang, ^2"" 11' N., 119“ 24' E., 160 miles above 
Shanghai and 43 miles below Nanking. It lies where the north- 
south route of the Grand Canal from Hangchow to Peking crosses 
the east -west route of the Yangtze river. So long as the Grand 
Canal, linking the Yangtze Delta with the Imperial capital, re- 
mained an arterial line of communication, Chinkiang retained 
its signiflcance. But traflic on the Grand Canal is now l>ecoming 
increasingly local ancf its function as a north-south link is being 
usurped by the Tientsin-Pukow (Tsin-Pu; railway, which comes 
down to the Yangtze opposite Nanking, itself the terminus of a 
railway from Shanghai. 

Chinkiang, although a station on the Shanghai-Nanking railway, 
has hence given place to Nanking in the command of the Yangtze 
crossing. Moreover the port of Chinkiang is experiencing local 
difliculties through silting. In consequence, while, since the first 
decade of the 20th century, the trade of neighbouring ports ha» 
continued to increase, that of Chinkiang has lieen arrested. In 
1926, the total trade of the port was Hk. Tls. 29,200,583. The 
excess of imports over exports has continued to increase: in 1926 
they were in the proportion of fifteen to one. The port is there- 
fore functioning almost solely as a distributor of imported goods. 
Tbe Chtnese population is estimated at 150,000. 

CHINO-JAPANESE WAE (1S94-95). The causes of this 
conflict arose out of the immemorial rivalry of China and Japan 
for influence in Korea. In the 16th century a prolonged war in the 
peninsula had ended wHh the failure of Japan to make good her 
footing on the mainland — a failure brought about largely by lack 
of naval resources. In more modem times (1875* tSSz. 18&4) 


Japan had repeatedly sent expeditions to Korea, and had fostered 
the growth o^a progressive party in Seoul. The difficulties of 1884 
were settled between China and Japan by the convention of 
Tientsin, wherein it was agreed that in the event of future inter- 
vention each should inform the other if it were decided to despatch 
lrooj>s to the peninsula. Nine years later the occasion arose. A 
serious rebellion induced the Korean (iovernment to apfily for 
military assistance from China. Early in June 1894 a small force 
of Chinese troops was sent to Asan, and Japan, duly informed of 
this action, replied by furnishing her minister at Seoul with an 
escort, rapidly following up this step by the despatch of about 
5,000 troops under Maj.-Gcn. Oshima, A complicated situation 
thus arose. Chinese troops were present in Korea by the request 
of the Government to put down rebellion. The Japanese con- 
trolled the capital, and declined to recognize Korea as a tributary 
of China. But they proposed that the two Powers should unite 
to su})press the disturbance and to inaugurate certain s|)ccitied 
reforms. China considered that the measures of reform must he 
left to Korea herself. The reply was that Japan considered the 
Government of Korea ^lacking in some of the elements which are 
essential to restion.sible independence.” By the middle of July 
war had become inevitable unless the Peking Government were 
willing to abandon all claims over Korea, and as Chinese troops 
were already in the country by invitation, it was not to lie 
expected that the shadowy suzerainty would lie abandoned. 

At Seoul the issue was forced by the Japanese minister, who 
delivered an ultimatum to the Korean Government on July 20. 
On the 23rd the palace was forcibly occupied. Meanwhile China 
had despatched about 8,000 troops to the Yalu river. The out- 
break of war thus found the Japanese in possession of Seoul and 
ready to send large forces to Korea, while the Chinese occupied 
Asan (about 40m. south of the capital) and had a considerable 
body of troops in Manchuria in addition to those despatched to 
the Yalu river. To Japan the command of the stra was cs.Hential 
for the secure transport and supply of her troops. Without it the 
extHTience of the war of the ibth century would be re|X!ated. 
China, too, could only utilize overland routes to Korea by submit- 
ting to the difficulties and delays entailed. 

By the time war was finally declared (August 1 ), hostilities hud 
already begun. On July 25 Oshima set out from Seoul to attack 
the Chinese at Asan. On the 29th he won a victory at Songhwan, 
but the Chinese commander escaticd with a considerable part of 
his forces by a detour to Ping-V'ang (Phy6ng-Yang>. Meanwhile 
a iKirtion of the Japanese fleet had encountered some Chinese war- 
ships and transports off Phung-Tao, and scored an important suc- 
cess, sinking, among.st other vc.ssels, the transport “Kowshing” 
(July 25). The los.s of more than 1,000 Chinese soldiers in this 
ve.Hsei materially lightened Oshima s task. The intention of the 
Chine.se to crush their enemies Ix’twcen their forces at A.Han and 
Ping- Yang was completely frustrated, and the Japanese obtained 
control of all southern Korea. 

Reinforcements from Jaiian were now {xiuring into Korea, and 
Gen. Nozu, the senior Japanese officer pre.sent, soon found him- 
self in a {xisilion to move on Ping- Yang. Three columns converged 
upon the place on Sept. 1 5 and carried it after severe fighting. 

Nearly all the troops on either side had lx*en conveyed to the 
scene of war by .sea, though the decisive contest for sea 
supremacy was still to be fought. The Chinese? admiral Ting with 
the Northern squadron (which alone took part in the war; had 
hitherto remained inactive in Wei-hai-wei, and on the other side 
Vice-Adminil Ito's fleet had not directly interfered with the 
hostile transporti wbteh were reinforcing the troops on the Yalu. 
But two days after the battle of Ping- Vang, Ting, who had con- 
veyed a large body of troops to the moulh of the Yalu, encoun- 
tered the Japanese fleet on his return journey off Hai-Yang-Tao 
on Sqjt 17. Ihe heavy battleships “Chte-Yuen” and “Ting-Yuen” 
constituted the strongest element of the Chinese squadron, for 
the Japanese, superior as they were in every other factor of suc- 
cess, had no vessels which could compare with these in the matter 
of protection. Ting advanced in a long irregular line abreast ; the 
battleships in the centre, the lighter vessels on the wings. Ito’s 
fast cruisers steamed in line ahead against the Chinese right wing. 
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crushing their weaker opponents with their hrc. In the end the 
Chinese fleet was defeated and scattered, but the twojieavy battle- 
ships drew off without serious injury. This battle of the Yalu gave 
Japan command of the sea, but Ito continuer) to act with great 
caution. The remnants of the vanquished fleet took refuge in Port 
Arthur, whence after repairs Ting proceeded to Wei-hai-wei. 

The victory of Ping-Yang had cleared Korea of the Chinese 
troops, but on the lower Yalu — their own frontier — large forces 
threatened a second advance. Marshal Yamagata therefore took 
the offensive with his I. Army, and on Or t. 24 and 25, under great 
difficulties — though without serious opposition from the enemy — 
forced the passage of the river and occupied Chiu-Hen-chteg. 
Part of the Chinese force retired to the north-east, part to Fing- 
hwang-chfeng and Hsiu-yuen. The Japanese I. Army advanced 
several columns towards the mountains of Manchuria to secure 
its conquests and prepare for a future advance. Gen. Tachimi’s 
brigade, .skirmishing with the enemy on the Moukden and Liao- 
Yang roads, found the Chinese in force. A simultaneous forward 
move by both sides led to the action of Tsao-ho-ku (Nov. 30), 
after which both sides withdrew — the Chinese to the line of the 
mountains covering Hai-cheng, Liao-Yang and Moukden, with the 
Tatar general Ikotenga’s force j 4,000 strong, on the Japanese right 
north-east of F^ng-hwang-chf‘ng; and the Japanese to Chiu-Iien- 
ch6ng, Takushan and Hsiu-yuen. The difficulties of supply in the 
hills were almost insurmountable, and no .serious advance was in- 
tended by the Japanese until Jan. 1895, when it was to be made in 
co-operation with the 11 . Army. This army, under Marshal 
Oyama, had been formed in September and at first sent to Chemul- 
pho as a support to the forces under Yamagata; but its chief task 
was the siege and rapture of the Chinese fortress, dockyard and 
arsenal of Port Arthur. 

The Liao-Tong peninsula was guarded by the walled city of 
Kin-chow and the forts of Ta-lien-wan (Dalny under the Rus.stan 
regime, and Taircn under the Japanese) as well as the fortifications 
around Port Arthur itself. On Oct. 24 the disembarkation of the 
II. Army began near Pi-tse-wo, and the successive columns of the 
Japanese gradually moved towards Kin-chow, which was carried 
without difliculty. Even less resistance was offered by the modem 
forts of Ta-lien-wan. The Japanese now held a good harbour 
within a few miles of the main fortre.ss, Here they landed siege 
artillery, and on Nov. 17 the advance was resumed. The attack 
was made on the 19th at dawn. Vamaji’s division (Nogi’s and 
Nishi's brigades), after a trying night march, nssaultt*d and car- 
ried the western defences and mt)ved upon the town. Hasegawa 
in the centre, as soon as Ynmaji began to appear in rear of his 
opponents in the northern forts, pushed home his attack with 
equal success, and by 3 p.m. practically all resistance was at an 1 
end. The Japanese paid for this important success with but 423 
casualties. Meanwhile the Chinese general Sung, who had marched 
from Hai-cheng to engage the IT. Army, appeared before Kin- 
chow, where he received on the jjnd a severe repulse at the hands 
of the Japanese garrison. Soon after this overtures of peace were 
made by China; but her envoy, a foreigner unfurnished with 
credentials, was not received by the Tokyo Government. 

The Japanese I. Army (now under Gen. Noau) prepared, in 
spite of the season, to move across the mountains, and on Dec. 

3 Gen. Katsura left Ant.ung for Hni-ch^ng, which was safely 
occupied on Dec, 13. In the meantime Tachimi had mowd north- 
ward from F^ng-hwang-chfmg in order to distract the attention of 
the Chinese from Hai-chfmg, and there were some small engage- 
ments between this force and that of Ikotenga. who ultimately 
retired beyond the mountains to Liao-Yang. Sung had already left 
Kai-ping to secure Hai-cheng when he heard of the fall of that 
place; his communications with Ikotenga being now severed, he 
swerved to the north-west and established a new base at Niu- 
chwang. Once on his new line Sung mo^Td upon Hai-ch(ng. As 
it was essential that he should be prevented from joining forces 
with Ikotenga, Gen. Katsura marched out of Hai-chSng to fight 
him. At Kang-wang-tsai (Dec. 19') the Chinese displa>'ed unusual 
steadiness, and it cost the Japanese some 343 casualties to dis- 
lodge the enemy. The victors returned to Hai-chfng eaebausted 
with their efforts, but secure from attack for some time to come. 


The advanced troops of the II. Army (Nogi*s brigade) were now 
ready to advance, and only the Kai-ping garrison barred their 
Junction with Katsura. At Kai-ping (Jan. 10) the resistance of the 
Chinese was almost as steady as at Kang-wang-tsai, and the Jap- 
anese lost 300 killed and wounded in their successful attack. In 
neither of these actions was the defeated force routed, nor did it 
retire very far. On Jan. 17 and again on the 22nd Ikotenga 
attacked Hai-chftng from the north, but was repulsed. 

Meanwhile the II. Army, still under Oyama, had undertaken 
operations against Wei-hai-wei, the second great fortress and dock- 
yard of northern China ; and it was hoped that both armies would 
accomplish their present tasks in time to advance in the summer 
against Peking itself. On Jan. 18 a naval demonstration was made 
at Tftng-chow-fu, 70m. west of Wei-hai-wei, and on the 19th the 
Japanese began their disembarkation at Yung-chtog Bay, about 
12m. from Wei-hai-wei. The landing was scarcely opposed, and 
on the 26th the Japanese advance was begun. The south-eastern 
defences of Wei-hai-wei harbour were carried by the 6th Division, 
whilst the 2nd Division reached the inner waters of the bay, 
driving the Chinese before them. The fleet under Ito co-operated 
effectively. On the night of Feb. 4-5 the Chinese squadron in 
harbour was attacked by ten torpedo boats. Two boats were lost, 
but the armour-clad ‘Ting-Yuen” was sunk. On the following 
night a second attack was made, and three more vessels were sunk. 
On the 9th the “Chen-Yuen” was sunk by the guns in one of the 
captured forts. On the 12th Admiral Ting wrote to Admiral Ito 
offering to surrender, and then took poison, other officers follow- 
ing his example. Wei-hai-wei was then dismantled by the Japanese, 
and the II. Army concentrated at Port Arthur for the advance on 
Peking. 

While this campaign was in progress the Chinese despatched a 
second pence mission, also with defective credentials. The Jap- 
anese declined to treat, and the mission returned to China. In 
February the Chinese made further unsuccessful attacks on Hai- 
chfng. Yamaji near Kai-ping fought a severe action on Feb. 21, 
22 and 23, at Taping-shan against a part of Sung's army under 
Gen. Ma-yu-kun. This action was fought with 2ft. of snow on 
the ground, the thermometer registering zero F, and no less than 
1,500 cases of frost-bite were reported. It was the intention of 
Gen. Nozu, after freeing the Hai-th^ng garrison from Ikotenga, 
to seize Niu-chwang port. Two divisions converged on An-chan- 
chan, and the Chinese, threatened in front and flank, retired to 
Liao-Yang. The Japanese then moved on Niu-chwang, and 
Yamaji’s ist Division at Kai-ping joined in the advance. The 
column from An-shan-chan stormed Niu-chwang. which was obsti- 
nately defended, and cost the stormers nearly 400 men All three 
divisions converged on Niu-chwang port (Ying-kow), and the final 
engagement look place at Tich-chwang-lai, which was captured 
on March 9. The Chinese forces in Manchuria being thoroughly 
broken and dispersed, there was nothing to prevent the Japanese 
from proceeding to the occupation of Peking, since they could, 
after the break-up of the ice, land and supply large forces at 
Shan-hal-kwan, within 170m. of the capital. Seven divisions were 
at Port Arthur ready to embark when negotiations were reopened. 
Li Hung-Chang proceeded to Shimonoseki, where the treaty w’as 
signed on April 17, 1895. An expedition was sent towards the end 
of March to the Pescadores, and later the Imperial Guard Division 
was sent to Formosa. 

It is impossible to estimate the Chinese losses in the war. The 
Japanese lost 4,177 men by death in action or by sickness, and 
56,862 were wounded or disabM by sickness, exclusive of the 
losses in the Formosa and Pescadores expeditions. Nearly two- 
thirds of these losses were incurred by the I. Army in the trving 
winter campaign in Manchuria. 

Bibliooraphy.— The most important works dealing with the war 
are: von Runowski and Fretzdorff, Der iap^msck^tfdmsiitcke KHeg 
(Leipzig, 1895! ; von MQller, Dtr KfUg wisekem Ckima mnd Jafan 
(Berlin. 1895) ; Vladimir, Chima-Japan War (London, 1896) ; Jukidii 
Inouye, Tht Japam^Ckima War (Yokohama, etc., 1896) ; du Boulay, 
of the Ckimo^JaPtmast War (London, 1896), the official 
publkaUon of the British War Office; Atteridge, Wars of ikt Nmetks, 
pp. (London. 1899) ; Bujac, Prids dr qmdqaes campagmas 

contempanines: //. La Cwarre stmo-faponaise (Paris and Umoges). 
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CBINOM, > town of western France, capital of an arron- j 
dissement in the department of Indre-et-Loire, on the bank of the 
Vienne, $2 m. S,W. of Tours. Pop. (1926) 4,169. It lies under a 
rocky height crowned by mins of the famous castle, its narrow, 
winding streets containing many turreted houses of the 15th and 
16th centuries. Chinon (Caino) existed before the Roman occu- 
pation of Gaul, and was from early times an important fortress. 

It was occupied by the Visigoths, and subsequently, after forming 
j>art of the royal domain, came to the counts of Touraine and 
from them to the counts of Anjou, in 1044. In the next century 
it passed to Henry II. of England, who died there, but it was won 
back to France by Philip Augustus in 1J04, after a year’s siege. 
Of its oldest church, the Romanesque St. Mexme, only the facade 
and nave are left. The church of St. Etienne dates from the isth 
^enfur>^ that of St. Maurice from the 12th, 15th and i6th cen- 
turies. The castle, which has undergone considerable modem res- 
toration, consists of three separate strongholds. That to the cast, 
the Ch&teau de St. Georges, built by Henr>^ 11 . of England, has 
almost vanished, only the foundation of the outer wall remaining. 
The Chateau du Milieu (iith to 15th centuries) comprises the 
keep, the Pavilion dc THorloge and the Grand Logis, where the 
tirst meeting between Joan of Arc and Charles VII. took place. Of 
the Chateau du Coudray, which is separated by a moat from the 
Chateau du Milieu, the chief remains are the Tour du Moulin 
1 10th century) and two later towers. A statue of Rabelais, who 
was born in the vicinity of the town, stands on the river-quay, 
basket and rope manufacture, tanning and cooperage arc among 
the industries. 

CHINOOK. This important American Indian people held 
Columbia river from the mouth to the Dalles, and adjacent tem- 
lory. Their culture wa.s a localized form of the North Pacific Coast 
(f/.v. with plank hou.sc8, good canoes, trade, slavery, pot- 
latch distributions of property, but without secret societies or 
totemic art. The language is distinctive, and a selection of words 
from it, much simplified phonetically and the grammar wholly 
done away with, forms the basts of the Chinook jargon. This 
trade language contains also French, English, Nutka and other 
Indian ingredients, and prevails from Oregon to Alaska. The 
Chinook were organized by settlements rather than tribes; some 
of their divisions arc know’n as Clatsop, Wasco and WiAram. 
Estimated at 16,000 in 1805, they decreased (from disease) 
to a twentieth in the next 50 years, and now number pcrl^ps 
2oo-j;oo, known under different names on several reservations 
containing ethnic mixtures. 

Srr and Clark, Orifinal Journals (1904) ; F. Boas, Bur. Am. 

Etkn. BuU, 20 (1895) ; E- Sapir, Puhl, Am. Bthn. Soc., vol. ii. Gw). 

(A. E. Jw.) 

CHINOOK, the name given to a wind which blow* from we»t 
or north over the Rocky Mountain*, where it descend* as a dry 
wind, warm in winter and cool in summer. It is due to a cyclone 
passing northward, and continues for a few hours to several 
days. It moderates the climate of the eastern Rockies, the snow 
melting quickly on account of iu warmth and vaaishing on ac- 
count of its dryness, so that it is said to "lick up” the snow from 
the slopes. , , 

CHINQUAPIN (Castmea pumUa). A North Amencan shrub 
or small tree of the bMch family (Fagaceae), found chMy in dry 
soils from New Jersey to Missouri and southward to Missouri and 
Texas. \Vbile usually afanriiby eastward, it sometimes attains in 
.Arkansas and Texas a height of 45 ft. and a trunk diameter of 
t feet. It is closely related to the chestnut (g.r.) from which it 
difiers in its much smaller leavea, which are wfaite'^rooty beneath, 
«wd in its usually solitary nut, adiich, like that of the chestnut, 
is very sweet and edible. On the Pacihe onast the name chinqua- 
pin is given to two species of Castenopsu, a genus very closely 
alhed to the chestnut. The giaat chimiuapin or golden-leaved 
chestnut (C. ckrysophyUa), found from northern Oregon to south- 
ern California, ta a magidfamt tree ^deb so me thn e s reaches a 
height of ISO ft. and a tnmk diameter of to feet. The narrow, taper- 
pointed. evergreen leaves, 3 in. to 5 in. long, an clothed 

belov. when young, irith a fine goldea wool. The fruit is chestnut- 
like. containing t or s auta irith a hard shell and a sweet kernel. 
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Tlic bush cUnquopin (C, sempervirens), of dr>* mountain slopes 
in CaUfomia, is a spreading shrub, i ft. to 8 ft. high, with leaves 
ij to 3 in, long., usually not pointed at the apex. The wood of 
the giant chinquapin, which is reddish-brown, close- and straight- 
grained, takes a fine polish, but is not extensively utilized. The 



bark, although devoid of tanning value, readily st'parates itself 
from the wood and is used to adulterate that of the tan bark 
oak. 

CHINSURA, a town of British India, on the Hooghly river, 
24m. &\h)vv Caicuua, formerly the principal Dutch settlement in 
Bengal. The Dutch eritted a fortified fadory here in 1656. In 
1759 a British force under Col. Forde was attacked by the gar- 
rison of Chinsura on its marc h to Chandernagure, but in less than 
half an hour the Dutch were entirely routed. Chinsura was taken 
by the British in 1781 on the outbreak of war with Holland and 
restored to the Dutch in 1783. Again, in i 79 .S» during the 
Napoleonic wars, the settlermmt was occupied by a British gar- 
rison. At the jK'acc of 1814 it was a second lime restored to the 
Dutch. It was among the cessions in India made by the king of 
the Netherlands in 1825 in exchange for the British jxisscssiuns 
in Sumatra, Thi* Dutc h church, commi.Hsioner's house, and ceme- 
tery (extended since 1825) are memorials of Dutch rule. Chin- 
sura is included in the Hooghly-Chinsura municipality (jKip. 
and contains the Hooghly college. 

CHINTZ, a word derived from the Hindu chitU, spotted or 
variegated. This name was given to a kind of stained or painted 
calico produced in India. It is now ajjplicd to a highly gk^d 
printed calico, commonly made in several colours on a light 
ground and used for bed hangings, covering furniture, etc. 

CHINWANGTAO, 5<>' N. 119“ 38' E-. a treaty port 
on the shores of the tiulf of Pechihli in north-cast China; the 
port was created l>y, and the harbour is the property of, the 
Railao Mining Administration, which works the Kaiping coal- 
field some too miles away. Export trade originate* almost en- 
tirely from the coalfield and comprises not only coal but also 
coke, firebrick* and cement manufactured ai Tangshan, the new 
industrial town on the coalfield. Chinwangtao derives further 
significance from it* character as the only ice-free port on the 
flat western shores of the shallow Gulf of Pechihli. it ho* there- 
fore developed as a winter out -port to Tientsin, and to a lesser 
n fir pt to Newchwang as well. This out-port funaion is not now 
quite as important as at the lieginning of the present century. 
The navigation of the Hai-bo can now be kept open whenever 
the winds are off-shore and much of the trade ib.it formerly 
went through Newchwang has since the advent of the Japanese 
been diverted through tte ice-free Dairen. The port was first 
opened to foreign trade in 1901. The total trade in 1926 amounted 
to Hk. Tls. 15465.421. of which about 60% was exports (the 
proportion of exports would be much greau-r if figures of weight 
of values were given) and of which foreign imporu con- 
stituted only Hk. Tls. 1.925,060. The activities of the port are 
therefore coooected with the coasting trade within the Far East 
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rather than with the international trade between the Far East 
and the rest of the world. 

CHIOGGIA, a town and episcopal see of Venetia, Italy, in 
the province of Venice, from which it is i8im. S. by sea. Pop. 
(1921), 22,225 (town); 36,104 (commune). Chioggia is inhab- 
ited mostly by fishermen, and is situated upon an island at the 
south end of the lagoons. It is traversed by one main canal. 
La Vena, and has some picturesque and interesting mediaeval 
buildings. The f>cculiar dialect and customs of the inhabitants 
still survive to some extent. It is probably the Roman Portus 
Aedro, though its name is derived from the Roman Fos.sa Claudia, 
a canalized estuary which with the two mouths of the Meduacus 
(Brenta) went to form the harbour. In a.d. 672 it entered the 
league of the cities of the lagoons, and recognized the authority 
of the doge. In 809 it was almost destroyed by Pippin, but in 
nio was made a city, remaining subject to Venice. Chioggia is 
connected by rail with Rovigo, 35m. to the south-west. (X.) 

The Naval War of Chioggia ( 137 B- 1380 )^Thc naval war 
of 1378-80, carried on by the Genoese and their allies against 
Venice, is of exceptional interest as one in which a superior naval 
power, having suffered disaster in home waters, was yet able to 
win by holding out till its squadrons in distant seas could be re- 
called for its defence. 

Venice was mainly concerned for the safety of her trading sta- 
tions in the Levant and the Black sea. The more powerful of her 
two fleets was sent to the eastern Mediterranean under Carlo Zeno, 
and the smaller to operate against the Genoese in the western Med- 
iterranean, under Vet tor Pisani. The po.sses.sions of Venice on the 
mainland were assailed by the lord of Carrara and the Hungarians, 
but this danger seemed trifling so long as Venice could keep the sea 
open to her trade. 

At first she was entirely successful. While Carlo Zeno harassed 
the Genoese stations in the Levant, Pisani brought one of their 
squadrons to action in May, 1378, to the south of the Tiber, and 
defeated it. If Pisani had sailed direct to Genoa itself, which was 
thrown into a panic, he might have dictated peace, but he thought 
his squadron too weak, and followed the Genoese galleys which had 
fled to Famagusta in Cyprus. During the summer of 1378 he was 
employed partly off Cyprus, but mainly in taking and capturing 
the Istrian and Dalmatian towns which supported the Hungarians. 
He was ordered to winter on the coast of Istria, where his crews 
suffered from exposure and disease. Genoa now decided to attack 
Venice at home while the best of her ships were absent with Carlo 
Zeno, and sent a strong fleet under Luciano Doria. Pisani had been 
reinforced early in the spring of 1370, but when he was sighted by 
the Genoese fleet off Pola on May 7, he was slightly out -numbered, 
and his crews were still weak. He would have preferred to avoid 
action and to threaten the Genoese fleet from his base on the 
Istrian coast, but he was forced into battle by the Senate, and w'as 
defeated with great loss. On the other hand Luciano Doria himself 
was killed, and the Genoese, who had suffered severely, did not at 
once follow up their success. On the arrival of Pietro Doria, with 
reinforcements, they appeared off the Lido, the outer barrier of 
the lagoon of Venice, and in July began combined operations 
against Chioggia, co-operating with the ('arrarese and the Hungari- 
ans. The Venetians had closed the vmssages through the outer 
banks except at the southern end, at the island of Brondolo, and 
the town of Chioggia. The barrier here approaches close to the 
mainland, and the position facilitated the co-operation of the allies; 
but Chioggia is some distance from Venice, which could only be 
reached across the lagoon, where the Venetians had taken up the 
buoys and had a light squadron. The allies, after occupying the 
island of Brondolo, attacked, and took the town of Chioggia on 
Aug. 13. 

There was nothing now to prevent them from advancing on 
Venice itself except the dilficult navigation of the lagoon. The 
Senate applied for peace, but the Genoese oflered impossible terms. 
Pisani. who had been imprisoned after the defeat at Polu, was 
released and named commander-in-chief. The heavy Genoese 
vessels were much hampered by the intricate passages through 
the lagoon, and by using his own local knowledge, Pisani com- 
pletely turned the tables on the invaders by a succession of night 


attacks, during which he sank vessels in the canals leading throui^ 
the lagoon to Venice, and in the fairways leading from Chioggia 
to the open sea. The Genoese were thus blockaded, Pisani having 
stationed his galleys in the open sea outside Brondolo. The Vene- 
tians themselves were in great distress; Carlo Zeno had long since 
been ordered home, but he was delayed by the difficulty of com- 
munication under 14th century conditions, and the besiegers of 
Chioggia were at the end of their strength when his fleet reached 
Brondolo on Jan. i, 1380. The Genoese held out in the hope of 
relief from home, but it was not until May, 1380, that Matteo 
Maruffo arrived with reinforcements. By this time the Venetians 
had recovered the island, and their fleet occupied a fortified an- 
chorage so that Maruffo could do nothing, and on June 24, 1380, 
the Genoese defenders of Chioggia surrendered. Venice, being 
now safe at home, recovered the command of the sea, and before 
the close of the year was able to make peace as a conqueror. 

BinLioGRAPuy. — Horatio F. Brown, Vemce (1839); S. Romanin, 
Storia documentala di Venezia (1855) ; W. C. Hazlitt, History of the 
Venetian Republic (i860). (G. A. R. C.; W. C. B. T.) 

CHIOS, an island on the west coast of Asia Minor (ancient 
Greek Xior ) about 30 m. long from north to south, and from 8 
to 15 m. broad. The north end is mountainous with steep coasts; 
southwards there is open country, and great fertility. The capital, 
Castro, on the east coast, has a small safe harbour, and mediaeval 
fortifications. The climate is healthy; oranges, olives and even 
palms grow freely; the figs were famous in antiquity, but wine 
and gum mastic have always been the principal products. The 
latter, collected from a wild shrub, gives flavour and name to a 
popular Greek liqueur (masticha). Antimony, calamine and 
marble arc worked; there is a tanning industry, and considerable 
coasting trade. 

There are few remains of ancient Chios (on the same site as 
the modern ) ; traces of a theatre and a temple of Athena Poliu- 
chus; and about 6 m. N. of the city the curious “School of 
Homer,” a sanctuary of Cybele, with altar and figure of the god- 
dess with two lions, in the native rock of a hill-top. On the west 
coast is a rich monastery with a church founded by Constantine 
IX. Monomachus (1042- 54). In antiquity Chios was famous for 
its school of epic poets, the Homeridae, who claimed descent 
from Homer, and probably did much to popularize the Iliad and 
Odyssey in early Greece. To Glaucus of Chios w»as ascribed the 
invention of iron-welding, early in the seventh century B.c., and 
his masterpiece, the support of a large bowl, was shown at Delphi : 
for his place in ancient art and craftsmanship see J. G. Frazer 
Pausanias: note on x. 16. 1. (vol. v. pp. 313-4). For the long 
sequence of Chian sculptors in marble see Greek Art; and for 
the beautiful and instructive coinage, P. Gardner, History of Greek 
Coiftijf^r (index) and the British Museum Catalogue (5.V.). 

The early histor>' of Chios is obscure. There were Greek legends 
of Leleges, Pclasgi from Thessiily. a Cretan foundation “in the 
days of Rhadamanthus" (13th centur>*), and of eventual coloniza- 
tion by lonians from Attica four generations later. Early kings 
and tyrants arc little more than names, but the long friendship 
with Miletus is significant and determined the hostility of Chios 
to its neighbours. Phocaea, Er\nhrae and Samos. The Chian 
colony at Muroneia on the coast of Thrace reinforced the wine- 
trade of the mother city. Like Miletus, Chios in 546 submitted to 
Cyrus as eagerly as Phocaea resisted him. When Miletus revolted, 
lOo Chian ships joined in offering desperate opposition at Lade 
(494V Persian reprisals were severe, and temporarily successful, 
for Chian ships, under the tyrant Strattis, served in the Persian 
fleet at Salamis. But in 479 Chios joined the Delian League and 
long remained a firm ally of the Athenians, retaining political 
independence and a navy of its own. But in 413 the island re- 
volt^, and was not recaptured. After the Peloponnesian War it 
renewed the Athenian alliance, but in 357 again seceded. It was 
reputed one of the best-gov'emed states in Greece, for although 
it w'as governed alternately by oligarchs and democrats neither 
party persecuted the other sev’erely. Late in the 4th century, how- 
ever, civil dissension left it a prey to Idrieus, the dy^t of 
Caria (346), and to the Persian admiral Memnon (333). During 
the Hellenistic age Chios retained its independence, si^iported the 
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Romans in their Eastern wars, and was made a **free and allied 
state/’ Under Roman and Byzantine rule industry and commerce 
were undisturbed, its chief export at this time being the '*Arvisian 
wine,” of the north-west coast (Ariusia). After tcmporar>’ occu- 
pations by the Seljuk Turks (1089-1093) and by the Venetians 
(1124-1125, 1172, 1204-1225), it was given in fief to the Genoese 
family of Zaccaria, and in 1346 passed definitely into the hands 
of a Genoese maona, or trading company, which was organized in 
1362 under the name of “the Giustiniani,” and alone exploited the 
mastic trade; but the Greeks were allowed to retain their rights 
of self-government and continued to exercise their industries. In 
1415 the Genoese became a tributary to the Ottomans and, in spite 
of occasional secessions which brought severe punishment (1453, 
1479), the rule of the Giustiniani was not abolished till 1566. 
But capture and reconquest from the Florentines (1595) and the 
\’enetians (1694-1695), greatly reduced the number of the Latins 
and wrecked its prosperity. Worst of all were the massacres of 
18:2, which followed upon an attack by Greek insurgents against 
the will of the natives. Many survivors fled to Syra (g.v,) and 
founded its prosperous carrying trade. In 1881 a severe earth- 
quake destroyed over 5,600 persons and more than half the vil- 
lages. But the island s natural resources made its recovery sure, 
and its efficient and peaceable inhabitants passed quietly from 
Turkish to Greek rule during the 
Balkan War of 1912. 

Bibliography. — Strabo xiv. pp. 

()^2 f.; Athenaeus vi. 265-266; 

Herodotus i. 160-165, vi. 15-31; 

Thucydides viii. 14-61 ; Corpus 
Inscr, Attirarum, iv. (2), pp. 9, 10; 

H. Houssayc in Revue des deux 
mondes, xlvi. (1876), pp. i, ff.; T. 

Bent in Historical Review (1889), 
pp. 467-480; Fustel de Coulangcs, 

Vile de Chio (ed. Jullian, Paris, 

1893) ; for coinage, B. V. Head, 

Historia numorum (Oxford, 1887), 

PP and Numismatics; 

Creek. 

CHmUNK, the common 
name in North America for the 
ground squirrel (g.v.). 

CHBPPENDALE, THOMAS (c. 1718-1770), the most fa- 
mous of English cabinet-makers, was the son of John Chippen- 
dale, a joiner of Otley, Yorkshire. He was baptised at Otley on 
June 5, 1718. The materials for the biography of Chippendale 
are scanty, but it is known that he came to London when he 
was about 20, and at the end of 1740 established him.seif in 
Conduit court, Long Acre, whence in 1753 he removed to No. 
60. St. Martin’s lane, which with the addition of the adjoining 
three houses remained his factory for the re.st of his life. 

It has always been exceedingly difficult to distinguish the work 
executed in Chippendale s factory and under his own eye from 
that of the many copyists and adapters who throughout the sec- 
ond half of the i8th century plundered remorselessly. Apart 
from his published designs, many of which were probably never 
made up, we have to depend upon the very few instances in 
which his original accounts earmark work as unque.stionably his. 
For Claydon house, in Buckinghamshire, he executed much deco- 
rative work, and the best ju^s are satisfied that the (Chinese 
bedroom there was designed by him. At Harewood house, in York- 
shire, we are on firmer ground. The house was furnished between 
1765 and 1771, and both Robert Adam and Chippendale were 
employed upon it. Indeed, there is unmistakable evidence to 
^w that certain work, so closely characteristic of the Adams 
that it might have been assigned to them without hesitation, was 
actually produced by Chip^ndale, whose bills for this Adam 
work are still preserved. For Nostell Priory. Yorkshire he made 
a quantity of fine furniture in 1760, the bills fur which are also 
in existence there. Stourhead, the famous house of the Hoares 
in Wiltshire, contains much undoubted Chippendale furniture, 
which may, however, be the work of his son Thomas Chippen- 
dale II. ; at Rowton castle Shropshire, Chippendale’s bills as well 
as his works still exist. 
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Our other main source of information is Tkr Gentleman and 
Cabinet Maker's Director, which was published by Thomas Chip- 
pendale in 1754. This folio, the most important collection of 
furniture designs issued up to that time in England, contains 100 
engraved plates, and the list of subscribers indicates that the 
author had acquired a large and distinguished body of customers. 
There w^as a second edition in 1750. and u third in 1702. 

The Director contains examples of each of the manners whiih 
Chippendale practised. Occasionally we find in one piece of furni- 
ture a combination of the three styles which he most affected at 
different txriods (Louis XV., Chinese and Gothic) and it cannot 
be .siiid that the result is as incongruous as might have been ex- 
pected. Some of his most elegant and attractive work is derived 
I directly from the French. 

The primary characteristic of his furniture is .solidity, but it is 
a solidity which rarely liecomes heaviness. Even in apparently 
slight work, such as the ribbon-harked chair, construction is 
always the first consideration. It is indeed in the chair that 
Chippendale is seen at his best and most characteristic. I’rom 
his hand, or his pencil, we have a great variety of chairs, which, 
although differing extensively in detail, may be roughly arranged 
in three or four groups, which it wc>uld sometimes l)e rash to 
attempt to date. He introduced the cabriole leg. which, despite its 
antiejuity, came immc^diately from Holland; the claw and ball 
foot of ancient Oriental use; the straight, .s{|uare. uncompromis- 
ing early Georgian leg; the carved latticework Chinese lc*g; the 
pseudo-Chinese leg; the fretwork leg, which was su|)posed to be 
in the best Gothic taste; the inelegant rococo leg with the curled 
or hoofed foot; and even occasionally the spade foot. His chair- 
backs were very various. His efforts in Gothic often took the 
form of the tracery of a church window, or even of an ovalled 
rose window. His Chinese backs were distinctly geometrical, and 
from them he would seem to have dcTived some of the in.spiration 
for the frets of the glazed bookcases and cabinets which were 
among his most agreeable work. The most attractive feature of 
Chi|)iK*ndale’8 most artistic chairs (derived from Louis Quinze 
models) is the back, which, s|K*aking generally, is the most 
elegant and pleasing thing that has ever been done in furniture. 
He took the old solid or slightly pierced back, and cut it up into 
a light openw^ork design cxc^uisitely carved (for Chippendale was 
a carver before everything) in a vast variety of designs ranging 
from the elaborate and extremely elegant ribbem back, to a com- 
paratively plain but highly effective splat. His armchairs, how- 
ever, often had .solid or stuffed backs. Next to his chairs, Chip- 
pendale was most successful with settees, which almost invariably 
took the shape of two or three conjoined chairs, the arms, barks 
and legs identical with those which he u.sed for .single seats. He 
was likewise a prolific designer and maker of bookcases, cabinet.s 
and escritoires with doors glazed with fretwork divisions, cases 
for long clocks, and a great number of tables, some of them with 
a remarkable degree of Gallic grace. He was especially successful 
in de.signing small tables with fretwork galleries for the display 
of china. His mirrors, which were often in the Chinese taste or 
extravagantly rococo, arc remarkable and characteristic. Some 
of Chippendale’s most graceful work was Lavished upon the wood- 
work of the lighter, more refined and Ic.ss monumental four-poster. 
His claims to distinction are summed up in the*fact that his name 
has by general consent been attached to the most splendid period 
of English furniture. 

Chippendale was buried on Nov. 13, 1779, at the church of 
St. Martin-in-the-Fields. Of his 11 children, Tho.\!a.s Cnii»i»HN- 
DALE 11 . succeeded to the business of his father and grandfather, 
and for some years the firm traded under the style of ChifjjHjndale 
and Haig. The factory remained in St. Martin’s lane, but in 1814 
an additional shop was opened at No. 57. Haymarket, whence 
it was in 1821 removed to 42, Jermyn street. Like his father, 
Thomas Chippendale II. was a member of the Society of Arts; 
and be is known to have exhibited five picture.\ at the Royal 
Academy between 1784 and isoi. He died at the etid of 18.' 2 ot 
the beginning of 1823. 

See Oliver Brackett Thomas Chippendale, a Study of hi\ Lift', 
Work and Influence (1924). 
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IN. LONG WITH A TAIL 4 IN . RED- 
DISH DROWN OR GREY IN COLOUR, 
AND HAS ON ITS RACK OISTINCTiVS 
• LACK AND WHITE STRIPES 
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CHIPPENII^ market town and municipal borough in the 
Chippenham parliamentary division of Wiltshire, England, 94m. 
W. of London by the G.W.R. on the south side of the Upper 
Avon. Pop. (1921) 7,710. St. Andrew’s church, originally 12th 
century Norman, has been enlarged in different styles. Chippen- 
ham (Chepeham, Chippeham) was the site of a royal residence 
where, in 853, Aetheiwulf celebrated the marriage of liis daughter 
Aethelswitha with Burhred, king of Mercia. The town figured 
prominently in the Danish invasion of the 9th century, and in 
933 was the meeting-place of the witan. In the Domesday survey 
Chippenham appears as a Crown manor. Thr*, town was governed 
by a bailiff in the reign of Edward I.; it was incor|K)ratcd under 
charter from Mary in 1553. In 16H4 this charter was surrendered 
to Charles 11 ., and in 1685 a new charter was received from 
James II., which was shortly abandoned in favour of the original 
grant. The derivation of Chippenham from cyppan, to buy, 
implies that the town fKissesscd a market in Saxon times. The 
neighbouring Cotswold hills preserve many relics of early man, 
and their grasslands produced the sheep which gave Chippenham 
its fame as a woollen centre from the i6th century. 

After the decline of its woollen and silk trades Chippenham be- 
came celebrated for grain and cheese market.s. There is also metal- 
working, stone-quarrying, gardening and bacon-curing. 

CHIPPEWA. The Canadian branch of the Chipfiewa, one 
of the largest tribes north of Mexico, lives in the woodlands north 
and west of Lake Superior. Their culture was typical in many 
respects of the central AlgoiKiuians. Moose, deer, beaver and 
rabbits were snared or killed with arrows; wild-fowl were shot or 
clubbed, and fish were speared or taken with hook and line. Wild 
rice was collected as a staple food in the vicinity of Lake Superior; 
maple sugar was manufactured, and mils, berries and edible roots 
arc still gathered in large quantities. In their search for game (he 
Chippewa travel long distances, by canoe in summer, or in winter 
on snow-shoes, dragging their goods on toboggans. These wander- 
ings, however, usually lead back (0 semi-permanent settlements, 
where formerly bark houses were used in warm weather, and oval, 
rush-covered lodges in winter. In pre-Columbian days, utensils 
were almost entirely of wood or bark, Ixiskctry being weakly de- 
veloped. Clothing was of .skins, while bags, 
belts and garters were woven on heddle 
looms out of bark or wild hemp fibre. Ex- 
pert artificers in wood, Chippewa stone 
work was limited to arrow points and a few 
tools, while native copper, mined near Lake 
Superior, was pounded into servict'able 
shapes. 

Politically, there is no Chippewa ^Mribe,” 
since the numerous sub-divisions have no 
single, central authority. Each inhabits a 
certain locality, and (he members enter 
into definite relations with one another. 

There is an ill-dcfincd kind of council, con- 
sisting of practically all the males of the 
community, which elects a chief, whose 
powers are even more shadowy than those 
of the body that selects him. Social divi- 
sions are more definite, since, in addition to •Y COURTKST OT TNC IMITMtOfI' 
the family, there arc exogamic patrilineal iwtitutioii 
clans of a totemic nature. Individual own- Chippewa Indian, in 
ership of material objects prev’ails, but tribal dress 
land was probably held, in former times, by groups of kindred. 

The Chippewa have firm belief in a cosmic force animating all 
nature which frequently manifests itself in animals, mythical or 
real. Like their eastern kinsmen, the concept of a guardian spirit 
was important, and shamanism with conjuring flourished. Entry 
to the next world depended largely upon membership in the 
Mid^wiwin, ‘‘Great Medicine Society,” a secret organization en- 
tered after fteborate initiation. SjmboHc pictographs drawm upon 
balk were periiops ori^dnally connected with this society. (See 
B0idbook of tk9 Anerican Indian y 1906.) 

CHIPPEWA FALL^ a city of north-western Wisconsin. 
U.S.A., on the Chippewa river, 100 m. E. of St. Paul, the county 



scat of Chippewa county. It is on Federal highway 53, and is 
served by the Chicago and North Western, the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul and Pacific, and the Soo Line railways. The 
population in 1920 was 9,130. The city has machine-shops and 
flour-mills, and its manufactures indu^ woollen goods, shoes, 
gloves, ba^, trunks, sashes and doors, beet sugar and cement silos. 
The first settlement was made in 1837. The dty was chartered 
in 1870. 

CHIPPING CAMPDEN^ market town, doucestershire, 
England, on the Oxford and Worcester G.W.R. line. Pop. (1921) 
1,627. It is picturesquely situated towards the north of the Cots- 
wold Hills. A mined manor house of the 16th century and some 
almshouses complete, with the church, a picturesque group of 
buildings. 

Apart from a mediaeval tradition that a conference of Saxon 
kings was held there, the earliest record of Campden (Campedene) 
is in Domesday, when Earl Hugh held it. The manor passed in 
1173 to Hugh de Gondeville, and about 1204 to Ralph, earl of 
Chester. These lords granted charters which are known from a 
confirmation dated 1247. In 1605 Campedene was incorporated, 
but was never represented in parliament. Camden speaks of the 
town as a market famous for stoc^kings, a relic of its mediaeval 
importance as a mart for wool which gave it the name of 
Chipping. 

CHIPPING NORTON, municipal borough, Oxfordshire. 
England, 16m. N.W. of Oxford by a branch of the G.W.R. Pop. 
(1921) 3,521. It lies on the steep flank of a hill, and consists 
mainly of one very wide street. Chipping Norton (Chepyngnor- 
ton) was of some importance in Saxon limes. At the Domesday 
.survey it was held by Emulf dc Hesding and assessed at 15 hides 
with three mills. It returned two memliers to parliament as a 
borough in 1302 and 1304-1305, but was not represented after 
this date. Fairs were granted in 1205 to William Fitz-Alan and 
in 1276 to Roger, carl of March. In the reign of Henry VI. the 
market was held on Wednesday, and a fair was held at the 
Translation of St. Thomas Becket. These continued to be held in 
the reign of James 1., who annulled the former two fairs, and 
granted others. He also granted the first and only charter of in- 
corporation. The church of St. Mary the Virgin on the lower 
slope is a fine building in the Decorated and Perpendicular styles. 
The trade is still mainly agricultural. The borough is in the Ban- 
bury division of Oxfordshire, Area, 2456 acres. 

CiUQUITAN, an independent linguistic stock of South 
American Indians, so called from the Chiquitos who are the best 
known of its tribes. The stock occupies a considerable area in 
eastern Bolivia, in the forested hilly country on the northern 
border of the Chaco. In recent times they have held the area be- 
tween the headw^aiers of the Guapore on the north and the hills on 
the northern bank of the Otiiquis river on the south, and between 
the Son Miguel river in the west and the Paraguay in the east. 
It is probable that they formerly extended farther west to the 
foothills of the Andes and may have been forced eastward as a 
result of the displacements of peoples consequent on the inva- 
sion and settlement of the Chiriguanos in the early i6th 
century. The Chiquitos were a rather warlike and originally 
mainly nomadic hunting and fishing folk of simple culture. Their 
name, meaning ‘'little ones” in Spanish, was given them on account 
of the very small doorways of their tiny thatched huts, through 
which one bad to crawl on hands and knees. They seem to have 
had some palisaded strongholds and to have used poisoned arrows. 
Some of the tribes made good pottery and simple textiles. They 
had no canoes. Monogamy was the rule except for the chiefs, 
who were not herediury chosen for valour and ability. The 
youth before marriage lived apart in a special house. The shamant 
appear to have used snakes a good deal in connection with their 
religious ceremonies. The best known trfte of this stock to-day 
is the Lenguas (9.11.). 

See J. P. Fernandez, Relacum kistanat de las missiones de lee 
Indies qne llemm CkiqmSos^ etc. (Madrid, 1726). 

CHIRICAHUA NATIONAL ICONUMBNT, a tract of 
4.480 ac. in the Coronado national forest in Arisona, U.SA., set 
apart as a Government reservation in X924 and remarkabie for iU 
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Fig. 1. — GKILCTON AND WING-MEMMANtt OF THE NOCTULC iAT (NYCTOLUS NOCTULA) 


"pinnacle” formations. It is administered by the Department of 
Af^riculturc. 

CHIROL, sm VALENTINE (1852- ), British jour- 

nalist, was bom on May 23, 1852, and educated in P'rancc and 
Germany. He graduated Bachelier-es-lettres of the University of 
Paris. He spent some years as a clerk in the Foreign Office and 
afterwards travelled throughout the Near and Far East. He suc- 
ceeded Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace in 1899 as foreign editor of 
The Times for which he had acted as correspondent in Berlin 
since 1892. He retired from the service of The Times in 1912, and 
later became a member of the Royal Commission on Indian Public 
Services. He has written authoritative works on India, of which 
country he p)ossesses an exceptionally profound knowledge, the 
Far and Near East, and in 1927 he published a volume of rermi- 
ni.scences entitled Fifty Years in a Changing IVorU, He was 
knighted in 1912. 

CHIROMANCY^ the art of telling the character or fortune 
of persons by studying the lines of the palms of the hands (Gr. 
Xetp, hand, and d ivination) (see Palmistry). 

CHIRON or CHEIRON, in Greek mythology, one of the 
Centaurs, the son of Cronus and Philyra, a sea nymph. He dwelt 
at the foot of Mount Pelion, and was famous for his wisdom and 
know'ledge of the healing art. He offers a remarkable contrast to 
thc>^ther Centaurs in manners and character. Many of the most 
celebrated heroes of Greece were brought up and instructed by 
him (Apollodorus iii. 10. 13). Accidentally pierced by a poisoned 
arrow shot by Heracles, he renounced his immortality in favour 
of Prometheus, and was placed by Zeus among the stars as the 
constellation Sagittarius. 

Set articles in Pauly-Wissowa*s Realencydopddie (i8q7) and W. H. 
Roscher’s Lexikon der Mytkologie; W. Mannhardt, Wald- und Feld- 
kylte (1904). 

CHIROPODIST9 properly one who treats the ailments of 
the hands and feet, or is consulted as to keeping them in good 
condition; the use of the word is now restrict^, however, to 
the care of the toes, **manicurist" having been invented for 
the corresponding attentions to the fingers. The word was first 
intr oduce d in 1785, by a “comeutter” in Davies street, London. 

CHIROFRACTIC, a method of treatment employed in the 
United States based on the assumption that most disease results 
from displacement of the vertebrae and pressure upon the nerves 
as they emerge, wher^ they are prevented from transmitting 
to the various bodily oigans the mental impulse necessary for 
proper functioning. The di i ropractor never resorts to drugs or 
surgery; be merely tries to relim the tmidnged nerve and l^ves 
the rest to nature. Littk was done to wort out a theory in detail 
until 1905, when B. J. Palmer b eg an its fomndathm, resultlnf in 


the development of a system of articular adjustment with the 
hands. He established the Palmer School of Chiropractic (Chiro- 
practic Fountain Head) at Davenport, la , and later others were 
founded in different parts of the United States. In 10:0 there 
were said to be about 25.000 chiropractors in some 40 of the 
United Stales, of w’hom 15.000 were practising. In several states 
they were still debarred from practice, but 37 slates bad Jaws 
which accorded a measure of recognition to chiropractors. 

CHIROPTERA (Greek for *‘hand-wing.s”), an order of 
mammals containing the bats, all of which are uni(|ue in the cla.ss 
in possessing the jxiwer of true flight, and have their fore-limbs 
sjK'cially modified for this purpose. 

The mammals comprising this order are at orue distinguished 
by the possession of true wings; the thorax is remarkably capa- 
ciou.s, and the ribs arc flattened anci dose together. The shoulder- 
girdle is greatly dpv(*lo[K:d in comparison with the weak jndvic 
region. The fore-arm ffig. 1) consists of a rudimentary ulna, a 
long curved radius, and a carjius of .six bones supporting a thumb 
and four elongated fingers, between which and the siiles of the 
body and the hinder extremities is spread a thin expansion of 
skin, the wing-membrane. An elongated cartilaginous process 
(the calcar), rarely rudimentary or absent, arising from the inner 
side of the ankle joint, is directed inwards and .supports part of the 
[>o.stcrior margin of the inter femoral membrane, extending from 
the tail or hinder part of the body to the hind limbs. The jK-nis is 
pendent; the testes are abdominal or inguinal, the teats, usually 
two in number, thoracic ; the uterus i.s simpk! or with more or 
less long cornua; the placenta discoidal and deciduate; and the 
smooth cerebral hemispheres do not extend backwards over the 
cerebellum. The teeth comprise incisors, canines, premolars and 
molars; and the dental formula never exceeds lij, C), P,?, Mjt; 
total 38. The general number of dorso-lumbar vertebrae is 17, 
whereof 12 are dorsal; the cervical vertebrae arc broad, but .short. 
Except in fruit-bats (Pteropexiidae), the vertebrae, from the third 
cervical backwards, are devoid of spinous processes. 

The milk-teeth differ from tho.se of all other mammals in that 
they arc unlike tho.se of the permanent series. They are slender, 
with pointed recurved cusps, and arc soon shed, but exist for a 
short time with the permanent teeth. 11ie t>ermanent teeth 
exhibit great variety; in all species they arc provided with wcll- 
develop^ roots, and their crowms are acutely tuberculale, with 
more or less well-defined W-shaped cusps in the in.sectivorous 
species, or variously hollowed out, or longitudinally grooved in 
the frugivorous kinds. 

The clavicle is long, strong and curved; and the scapula large, 
oval and triangular, with a long curved coracoid process. The 
humerus, thou^ long, is scarcely two-thirds the length of the 
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radius; and the rudimentary ulna is welded with the radius. A 
sesamoid bone exists in the tendon of the triceps muscle. The 
upper row of the carpus consists of the united scaphoid, lunar and 
cuneiform bones. The “hand"’ has five digits, the first, fourth and 
fifth of which consist each of a metacan>al and two phalanges; 
but in the second and third the numl>cr of phalanges is different in 
certain families. The first digit terminates in a claw, most 
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Figs. a-s . — heads op various types of bats, showing distinctions 
Fig. 2.—- Flying Fox or Fruit Bat, (Pteropui perionatui). Fig. 3.— Papuan 
Tubo-Noiad Bat, (Nyotymona major). Fig. 4. — Mitrad Horia<iHoe Bat, 
(Rhinolophui mitratui). Fig. 5. — Blalnvllla*i Vampire, (Mormoopi blain* 
viilll). Fig. 6. — Leiier Javelin Vampire, (Phylloitomui elongatum). Fig. 
7.— -Long-tongued Vampire. (Choeronyoteris mexioana), showing brush 
tipped tengue. Fig. 8.-— Tom-Bat, (Taphoxoui longlmanui), showing relative 
development of throat saoi in the male and female 

developed in the frugivorous si)ecie.s, in most of which the second 
digit is also clawed, although in other bats this and the remaining 
digits are unarmed. In the weak pelvis the ilia are long and 
narrow, while in most species the pubes of opposite sides are 
loosely united in front in males, and widely separated in females. 
The foot consists of a short tarsus, and slender, laterally com- 
pressed toes, with much-curved claws. 

Although the brain is of a low type, probably no animals possess 
so delicate a sense of touch as bats. In ordinary bats tactile 
organs exist, not only in the bristles on the sides of the muzzle, 
but in the sensitive structures forming the wing-membrane and 
ears, while in many species leaf-like expansions surrounding the 
nasiil aperture or extending backwards behind them are developed. 
These nose-leaves are made up ixirtly of the extended and 
thickened skin of the nostrils and partly of the glandular emi- 
nences occupying the sides of the muzzle, in which the sensitive 
bristles are implanted in other bats. In no mammals are the ears 
so developed or so variable in form; in most insectivorous species 
they are longer than the head, w'hilc in the long-eared bat their 
length nearly equals that of head and body. The “earlet,” or 
tragus, is large, in some cases extending nearly to the outer 
margin of the conch; its function appt*ars to Iw to inten.sify the 
waves of sound. In the Rhinolophidae, the only family of insec- 
tivorous bats in W'hich the tragus is absent, the auditory bullae 
reach their greatest size, and the nasal apt)cndages their highest 
development. In the fruit-eating bats the ear is simple and shows 
but slight variation. The oesophagus is narrow, especially in 
blood-sucking vampires. The stomach presents two types of 
structure, corresponding respectively to the two divisions of the 
order, Megachiroptera and MicrocUroptera ; in the former the 
pyloric extremity is, with one e.xception, elongated and folded upon 
itself, in the latter simple; an exceptional type is met with in the 
blood-sucker, or vampires, where the cardiac extremity is elon- 
giled, forming a long appendage. The intestine is comparatively 


short, varying from one and a half to four times the length of the 
head and body, it is longer in the fruit-eating bats, shorter in the 
insectivorous species. The liver is characterized by the great size 
of the left lateral lobe, which occasionally equals half that of the 
whole organ; the right and left lateral fissures are usually ver>' 
deep; in Megachiroptera the spigelian lobe is, with one exception, 
ill-defined or absent, and the caudate is generally large; but in 
Microchiroptera the former lobe is large, while the caudate is 
small. The gall-bladder is generally well-developed. 

The wings consist of an ‘^antebrachial membrane,” which 
extends from the point of the shoulder along the humerus and 
more or less of the fore-arm to the base of the thumb, the meta- 
carpal bone of which is partially or wholly included in it ; the 
“wing-membrane” spreading out between the elongated fingers, 
and extending along the side of the body to the posterior extrem- 
ities, generally reaching to the feet; and the “interfemoral mem- 
brane,” the most variable of all, which is supported between the 
extremity of the body, the legs and the calcar (fig. i.). The 
antebrachial and wing membranes are most developed in species 
fitted only for aerial locomotion which hang with the body en- 
velojx'd in the wings when at rest. In the Molossidae, which are 
the best fitted for terrestrial progres.sion, the antebrachial mem- 
brane is quite small and is not developed along the fore-arm, 
leaving the thumb quite free, while the wing-membrane is narrow 
and folded in repose under the fore-arm. Scent-glands and pouches 
opening on the surface of the skin are developed in many species, 
but in most cases more so in males than females. As a rule bats 
produce only a single offspring at a birth, which for some time is 
carried about by the mother, clinging to the fur of her breast. 

Bats are divisible into two suborders, Megachiroptera and 
Microchiroptera. 

MEGACHIROPTERA 

The first of these suborders of bats comprises the fruit-eating 
s|H*cics. which are generally of large size, with the crowns of the 
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Fig. f. — OESMODUS. vampire bat. showing sharp TEETH SPECIALLY 
ADAPTED FOR PUNCTURING SKIN TO SUCK BLOOD: B. MAXILLARY TEETH 
(UPPER TOOTH ROW): C. MANDIBULAR TEETH (LOWER TOOTH ROW) 

cheek-teeth smooth and marked with a longitudinal groove. The 
bony palate is continued behind the last molar, narrowing slowly 
backwards; there are three phalanges in the index finger, the 
third phalange being terminated generally by a claws the sid^ 
of the ear form a ring at the base; the tail when present, is 
inferior to (not contained in) the interfemoral membrane; the 
pyloric extremity of the stomach is generaUy much elongated; and 
the spigelian lobe of the liver is ill-(]efined or absent, while the 
caudate is well-developed. This group is limited to the tropical 
and sub-tropical parts of the eastern l^misphere. 
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All the members of this suborder are included in the single 
family Ptcropodidac — ^which is subdivided into two subfamilies, 
( I ) the Pteropodinae containing a large number of genera and 
the tyjMcal members of the family; and (:») the Macroglossinae, 
containing seven genera. The subfamily Pteropodinae is further 
dixided into three sections, (a) the rousettine section, containing 
the topical fruit bats of the genus Ptcropus, (6) the epomophorine 
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Fig. 10.— a. bat hanging oownwaro in slumber, wings wrarpeo 

AROUND ITS BODY: B. COLLARED FRUIT BAT (CYNONCYTCRIS COLLCRIS) 

SUSPENDED FROM BRANCH OF TREE WITH YOUNG;* C. BAT IN FLIGHT 

section containing only African genera, and (c) the cymopterinc 
luntaining ii genera from Africa and Asia. The subfamily 
Pteropodinae is distinguished from the Macroglossinac by the 
incisors being normal and the tongue not highly extensile. Mem- 
inTs of this group range over the tropical and subtropical parl.s 
of the Old World, extending as far east as the Carolines and 
Samoa, but not to New Zealand. Commencing with the rousettine 
>ection, the nine genera may be classified in three .subsections, 
W/) the rousettine branch, containing three genera, Rousetttis, 
Eidolon and Boneia, characterized by the presence of a tail, and 
u.sually by ha\ing the third metacarpal slightly longer than the 
touith and fifth; (b) the pteropine branch, containing four genera, 
Ptcropus, Accrodon, Pteralopvx, Styloctenium, in which the tail 
is absent and the fifth metacarpal u.sually longer than the third 
and fourth; and (c) the Dobsonian branch containing two genera. 
Dobsonia and Harpyionycteris, in which the tail is present or 
absent, and the third metacan>al usually distinctly the longest. 
The rousettine branch or subsection (about 20 species) is found 
throughout the whole area inhabited by the Megachiroptera, 
except Polynesia. The Pteropine branch (over 100 specie.s and 
subspecies) covers the same area, including Polync.sia, and exclud- 
ing Africa and the eastern Mediterranean countries. The Dob- 
sonian branch (13 species) is found in Austro-Malaya. 

Commencing with the rousettine branch or subsection, the bats 
of the genus Eidolon are found only in Africa, Madagascar and 
southern Arabia. The African species. £. helvutn, is found over 
a large part of Africa, eidending from the Sudan to Namaqua- 
land; it is a highly coloured bat, the fur of the body being a 
mixture of straw yellow and brownish. The genus Rosettus is 
also found in Africa, but extends eastwards as far as the Solomon 
islands. The skull is much the same as that of Eidolon but there 
is no bony auditory meatus, and the premaxillae are joined 
together in front, not separate as in Eidolon. In addition to 
fruit, smne of the^ bats eat many insects; so great is the damage 
done to fruit crops that special measures have to be taken to 
protect the fhiit from bats. RouseUus is divided into three sub- 
gonera, the typical one cootaming eight or nine species, widely j 
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distributed throughout the greater part of the distributional 
area of the genus; and Stcnonycteris and Lissonycteris both 
confined to the Ethiopian region. The two latter contain but a 
single species each, R. (S) Utnosus from east central Africa, 
and R. (L) angolmsis from west and central Africa. The genus 
Boneia also contains only a single s|x*cics, B. bidtns, from north 
Celebes: it agrees with Eidolon in having the prcmaxillae sejxi- 
rated in front, but in most other respects resembles RouseUus. 
The great majority of fruit-bats are included in the genus 
Pttropus, the first genus of the pteropine subsection of the 
rousettine section, containing about go s|KH ies widely spread over 
the greater part of the eastern hemist>here; although extending 
as far west as Madagascar and the islantl of Pemba, no examples 
of this genus have ever been found in Africa. The bats of this 
group are all of large size, one sptnies from Java measuring as 
much as 5 ft. across the extended wings; they are popiularly 
know'n as “flying foxes“ and usually have reddish brown bodies 
and black naked wings. These bats live in large communities and 
Ix’fore they go to sleep in the trce.s, a scene of inces.sant and noisy 
wrangling is enacted among them during the early hours of the 
morning. A common Indian flying fox, P. giganteus, feed.s on a 
variety of fruits, such as mowhooa berries, fig.s, plantains and 
rose-apples, and is very partial to the flower buds of the .silk- 
cotton tree {Eriodendron orient ale). The various sixties inhabit 
the Malagasy and Oriental region, Au.stro-Malaya, north and 
eastern Australia, western Polynesia, north-west to Bonin and 
Formosa, and south-east to the Fiji, Tonga and Samoan islands. 

Acerodon is closely allied to Ptcropus, differing in the posses- 
sion of a well-defined, antero-internal tubercle in p^ and m'; the 
six sixties inhabit the Celelics and Timor island groups, Talaut 
islands and Philippines. The third genus of this subsection, Ptera- 
loprx, is confined to the Solomon islands and contains only two 
sfxcics. which resemble Ptcropus in size, but have the premaxillac 
co-ossified in front, not just in .simple contact. The last genus 
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Fig. If. — MILK DENTITION: A. CYNOPTCRUS MINUTUS, B. CPTCStCUS 
FUSCUS, C. PROMOPS FOSTERl. CARVED INCIfORB OF AN INSECTIVORUi 
BAT; D. F. CROWN AND SIDE VIEWS OF MAXILLARY MOLAR: E. MAN. 
DIBULAR MOLAR 

of this branch is Styloctenium, in which the first lower incisor 
is missing and the cheek teeth are ^ , not 2 as in the rest of the 
group. The single species, S. wallacei, occurs only in the Celebes. 
The genus Dobsonia contains 12 species distributed over the 
Austro-Malayan subregion (Celebes, Flores, Timor, the Moluccas, 
New Guinea, Solomon islands, hut not extending to Australia). 
Harpyionycteris, which contains but a single species (known only 
from one specimen ), hails from the Philipfiines. 

The epomophorine section may be divided into three branches 
(1) the Epomops branch, with a long rostrum and broad palate, 
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containing three genera Plerotes (i species), Epomops (3 species), 
and Hipsignatkus (i species); (2) Nanonycterine branch, with a 
short rostrum, containing three genera Nanonycteris, Scotonycteris 
and Cqsinycteris, each with a single srxscies ; and (3 ) the Epomoph- 
orus branch, with a variable rostrum and modified palate- 
ridges, containing two genera Epomophorus (about 8 species) and 
Micropteropus (1 species). The best known mcm^r of this 
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Fig. 12. — RHINOPOMA MICROPHYLLON. A MOUSC-TAILED BAT OF EGYPT 
A. itarnum; B and C. views of ikull; D. lateral view of pelvli) E, dorial 
view of pelvli t D. ventral view of pelvli 

section is the hammer-headed bat (//. momtrosus) jxjculiar for 
the enormous head and enlarged muzzle, especially of the males. 
These bats frequent mangroves and palms along the river banks 
and feed largely on bananas, mango plums and soursops. It is 
found principally in west Africa (Gambia, Nigeria and Cam- 
eroons ) but spreads as far east as Monbuttu. 

The cynoplerine section, rcmarkal)le for the shortened rostrum, 
contains 1 1 genera, the largest and most commonly met with being 
the typical genus, with six species and several subspecies. The 
various forms of Cynopterus are distributed over the greater part 
of the Oriental region, extending from the Indian peninsula east- 
wards as far as Celebes, Lombok and Timor, and from Nepal 
south^yards to Sumatra and Java. MyonyctcHs, with four siK*cies, 
may be regarded in some w'ays as intermediate between the rouset- 
tine and cynopterine section, the rostrum being short, but not so 
short as in Cynoptcru^; the members of this genus are all Afri- 
can. The other cynopterine genera are: Ptcftochims, Megavrops. 
Dyacopterus, Balionyctvris, Chironax, Thooptcrtis^ Penihvtor, 
Sphaerias and Nyctmenv, all excepting the last having but a 
single s|)ccies each. Nyctimene contains about 12 species dis- 
tributed over the Austro-Malayan subregion. 

The second subfamily of fruit-bats, the Macroglo.ssinae, are 
distinguished from the Pteropodinae by the greater s|Xicialization 
of the tongue and the tongue-papillae — an adaptation to a diet 
consisting partly of pollen. Two sections of Macroglossinae have 
been distinguished — the eonycterine section containing four genera 
(Eonycteris, Megaloglossus, Macroglossus, Syconycteris) and 
the notopterine section containing three genera {Melonycteris, 
Nesonyctcris and Notopteris), One genus, Notopteris, is remark- 
able for the length of its tail, being the only living fruit-bat in 
which the tail has remained long. 

MICROCmROPTSRA 

The second and larger suborder, the Microchiroptera. includes 
all the insectivorous species, most of which are of relatively 
small size. Their teeth are usually of insectivorous tj'pe, the 
crowns being surmounted by sharp cusps. The ear-margin does 
not form a complete ring as in tke fruit-bats, and the angular 


process of the mandible is weU-developed. The index finger never 
terminates in a claw, and the trochiter and trochin are large. As 
the suborder contains upwards of 600 different forms it will only 
be possible to give an outline of the various families, with special 
mention of some of the more important types. 

The various genera may be grouped together into 16 families: — 

(1) Family Rhinopomidae. Represented by a single genus 
Rhinopotna, distributed across Egypt to southern Asia as far as 
Burma and Sumatra. In this family the postorbital processes are 
absent and the second finger has two phalanges. These bats are 
characterised by a broad muzzle, with a rudimentary nose-leaf 
and excessively long tail, which gives these bats their popular 
name of mouse-tailed bats. 

(2) Family Emballonuridae. Divided into two subfamilies 
Emballonurinae and Diclidurinae, the various forms are dis- 
tributed over the tropical portions of both hemispheres, and arc 
unknown in Australia and New Zealand. In this family postorbilal 
processes are present and the second finger is without phalanges. 
The distinctive feature of these bats is the free tail-tip, which 
pierces the intcrfemoral membrane to appear on its upper surface. 

In the Emballonurinae the postorbital processes arc slender 
and the clavicle not expanded, whereas in the Diclidurinae the 
postorbital processes arc broad and the clavicles markedly ex- 
panded. The typical group contains a number of genera, the 
best known of which are Emballonura and Taphozous. There are 
.several forms of (I|, Cf, P|, M^), one inhabiting 

Madagascar, the remainder spreading through the Malay penin- 
sula and Sumatra eastwards to Samoa. The members of this genus 
are all small species and usually dark brown in colour. A closely 
allied genus, Coleura, comes from eastern Africa and the Sey- 
chelle islands; C. afra, the African species, is larger than Embal- 
lonura, pale brown in colour, and differs in having only a single 
incisor in each side of the uppjer jaw. The bats of the genus 
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Fig. u.-^glossorhaga soricina, most common species of glosso- 

PNAGINAC 

A. h«ad; B. ikuM C. tkull proSIt; D. tkull E. jawi wn from 

front: Q* upptr tooth; H. looror tooth from obovo; F. loft lowor molort 

Taphozous are usually of considerable size, and have the frontal 
region of the skull concave; there are only two pairs of lower 
incisors, the dental formula being I^, Cf , , M}. They are 

known as tomb-bats, and many of them have a glandular sac 
(fig. 8) between the angles of the lower jaw, more dev*eloped 
in males than in females. The Indian tomb-bat {T. mehnopogom) 
is one of the best known of these bats; it is a fair sized spet^ 
and drab brown in colour, with the pale hair-bases showing 
through, r. longimasms, from Tenasserim, is either bri^t oranfe* 
brown or dark drab-brown, and in T. maztrUianus, from Africa, the 
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general colour is pale buff overlaid with a wavy pattern of silver 
and black. Saccohimus is an allied genus occurring in Africa, Asia 
and Australia; 5 . peliy from central Africa, is one of the largest 
of this group, the head and body measuring about 125 mm. in 
length. 5 . affirm, from the East Indies, has a brownish coat 
speckled with whitish, and the entire under parts are white, as are 
also the wing membranes. The Australian S. ftaviveniris i.s a very 
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Fl«. 14. --THE OEORGIAM SAT (8COTOPHILUS GEORGIANUS) 

A. htad. ihowing brcMd flat noM and almoat nakad aar; B. datailad view 
of aar; C. limbi, calcar and part of body; D. uppar and lowar jawi 

liandsome species, being velvety black above and pure while 
Ih'Iow. Rhyttchonycieris and Saccopteryx are closely related to 
ihc typical genus, the former being small, greyish coloured bat.s, 
and the latter small, or medium sized, specie.s, with two whitish 
-Mripes extending from the shoulders to the hind-quarters. These 
latter s()ecies are found only in tropical and subtropical America. 
Cormura, Peropteryx, PeronymuSy Ctr\tr any c tern and Myrop- 
trryx are other American genera belonging to this group. 

The subfamily Diclidurinae is confined to tropical America and 
contains but a single genus, Diclidurusy with a dental formula c)f 
U. Cf, P|, M|; the three species are all white or whitish 
colour^ bats. 

(3) Family Noctihonidac. Probably allied to the Rhinofwm- 
idae and Emballonuridae 05 is indicated by the large trochin 
and small trochitcr with its slight articulation with the scapula ; 
teeth If, C|, Pi, M|. The family is conhned to tropical America, 
north as far as southern Mexico and Cuba. Two genera may l>e 
distinguished, (fl> NoctikOy characterized by its excessively long 
legs, large feet, strongly wrinkled lips, and long, pointed ears; 
ib) DiriaSy resembling NacHlic but with shorter legs and feet. 
.V. kporiftus is browr^ above with a white median stripe, ex- 
tending from neck to tail and the underneath parts are bright 
orange: measurements: — head and body 95 mm.: tail 24 mm.; 
hindfoot 27 mm. The members of the NocUlionidae are essen- 
tially fish-eating hats. 

(4) Family Nycleridac. At one time the bats of this group 
were included in the Megadirmidae (see below ) ; they are recog- 
nisable by thdr long taib entirely enclosed in rae^rane and 
lari^ ears with simple tragus, and deep frontal ^oove with leaf- 
like outgrowth. The single genus (Nycteris) is chieffy African, but 
is also sepresented in the Malay peninsula, Java, Timor, etc. 
The dental formula is If, Cf, Pf, M|, N. UketdOy whkh is pale 
tobacco-brown above and white bemr, eidiibits the following 
dimensioQs: bead and body 60 mm.; tail 55 nun,; hindfoot ix 
mm. ; ear 32 mm. 

(5) The family Mcgadennklae contains a large mnxiber of spe- 
cies, grouped in five genera, and indudea some of the most Ml- 


liantiy coloured members of the whole order. Closely allied to the 
preceding family, these bats are distivmuished by their long, pointed 
nose-leaves, short tails, large ears with bifid tragi, and absence of 
upper incisors. They range over tropical Africa, southern Asia, 
the Philippines and Australia. Of the five genera two (Jl/ego- 
demia and Lyroderma) have the dental formula If, CJ . Pjj, Mf; 
in the other three genera (Macrodenna, iMvia and CardwdertmS , 
there is only a single upper premolar on each side, the formula 
If. C|. Pf, MJ. Me^iiderma spasma, from India, has 
large, rounded ears, and is of a greenish soot -colour; the head and 
body measure 70-75 mm. Macrodtnria contains hut a single 
5tK‘cic8, Af. from Australia; it is a very large bat with a 

body measurement of 125-130 mm., and ears aliout 50 mm. in 
length. Mc^aderma and Lyroderma are Asiatic, and Ijwia and 
Cardiodvrma arc African. Lavia frons from tropical Africa (the 
only known habitat of the genus) is al)OUt the same size as the 
t\*]iical Me^aderma (head and lH)dy 75 mm., ears 42 mm ). The 
fur is bright greenish-grey in colour and the wings, in the living 
state, yellowish. 

(6) Family Rhinolophidae. Toes (excei)t hallux) with three, 
phalanges each, |)remaxillae free from each other and from the 
maxillary l>one; tragus nl>sent. Dental formula If.Cf, Pj, Mij. 
This family which inhabits the tropical and tem|KTate parts of 
the Old World, contains the single genus RhinolopHus (the well- 
known horse-.shoe hats), the members of which arc remarkable 
for their large and complicated nose-leaves and large ears. They 
vary considerably in size, in some species sue h as (he le.s.ser horse- 
shcH* {R. fiipposideros) the head and bcuiy measure only 50 mm. 
in length; in others, like the greater horse-shoe (R ferrum-cqui’ 
num) the head and body are from 65-75 mm ; in this latter species 
the fur is a pale grey snuff-brown in colour. In other s|>ecies such 
as R. rouxi of India and /?. lohatus of Africa, the colour of the 
fur is sometimes bright orange all over, sometimrs dull greyish- 
brown. H. pi'mifter, from Tenasserim, is one of the large.st and 
richest coloured s|)ecies; the general colour in this bat is deep 
sepia brown, and the nose-leaf and ears conspicuously large. 
More than 100 different forms of Rhmolophus are now recognized. 

(7) Family Hijiposideridae Similar to the preceding but the 

toes with two phalanges each, the fielvic and pectoral girdles more 
highly modified, and the lumbar vertebrae tending to fuse to- 
gether. Eight genera are recognised and range over a large area 
of the tropical parts of the Old World, extending northwards as 
far as the Himalayas and Morocco. The typical genus, Hippo- 
sideroa, containing over 40 forms, presents the following dental 
formula: IJ. C|, P|, Mij. Some <)f these Iwts are of considerable 
size, the body measurement of //. being as much as 125 

mm.; while the cars attain a length of 35 mm ; others, like (he 
common African species, //. coffer, arc quite small (head ami body 
48 mm., tail 32 mm., car 14 mm.). The former sj)ecics ii some- 
times very brilliantly coloured, the fur of the body being a rich 
chestnut -orange tint, with a dark chestnut V-sha|K*d marking on 

the hind-quarters; at other times the coat 
is greyish with a sooty-brown marking. H. 
coffer is also cither orange-buff or sooty- 
brow^n in colour, and a sfiecies from cen- 
tral Africa, H, cyclops, prc?sents a l>eautiful 
.silvery-grey sfxfckled effect, 'fhe genus is 
F i f a u L L or widely spread over the tropical parts of 

Moot c.T AILED BAT. the Old World eastwards to Australia. A 
raMiNoroBA M I c a 0. very beautifully coloured bat belonging to 
PHYLLUBi ^jijj family is AnnelUa trubns, a small 

species which is sometimes brilliant chestnut red. above and 
below; h is found in north-eastern Africa (Sudan) and adjacent 
peris of Asia. Antkopsy with a single species. A. ornfUm, is a 
closely allied genus from the Solomon islands, di^^tinguished by 
its short tail The other genera of the family arc Coeiops t Bengal 
and Java), Cloeotis (East Africa), Rhinortycteris (Australia) and 
Triaenops (Africa. Madagascar and Asia), which contain only a 
MPg lp or a few species each. 

(81 Family PhyUostomidae Bats of this group arc character- 
iaed by the presence of three bony phalanges in the third finger, 
entile pteinaxillae, and well-developed molars. They are dis- 
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tributed over the warmer parts of America, northwards towards j brae and the presence of a pedicillatc sucking disc on the thumb 
the southern United States and the Bahamas, The family has been and sole. The single genus (Thyroptera) is conhned to tropical 
subdivided into seven subfamilies, one of which, Chilonyctcriae, America. 

is distinguished from the other six by the absence of a nose-leaf, (13) Family Myzopodidac. This family is based on a single 

and having the trochiter not articulating with the scapula. This species (M. aurita) from Madagascar. 

subfamily contains three genera, Chilonyctcris, Ptrronotus and (14) Family V^espcrtilionidae. The members of this almost uni- 
Mormoops, which include about 20 forms (dental formula versally distributed group are distinguished by their simple muz- 

I|, C|, P|, M|). The subfamily r zles, well-developed tragi, long tails, and presence of only two 

Phyllostominae contains about 14 bony phalange.s in the third finger. The family is divided into 

genera of American leaf-nosed / , v \ .subfamilies, the best known of which is the Vespertilioninae 

bats with normal teeth. Four of | A v j containing over 30 genera; such well-known bats as the long-cared 

these ^cncrii, Tonatia, Ant horina, V jr (Plecotus) and the pipistrelles (Pipistrellus) are included 

Mimon and Chrotoptcrus, have together with nearly 100 forms of Myotis. The 

only one lower inci.sor on each other subfamilies arc the Murinae (two Asiatic genera); Keri- 

side; the first of these genera a^^iWomon voulinac (two genera, Africa, India, eastwards to New Guinea ) ; 

has three lower premolars on each Fic. le .— head of chilonatalus NyctophiJinae (two genera, America, and Timor to the Fiji islands 
side, the others have only two. micropus and Ta.smania) ; and the Tomopeatinae, with one species only, Tr;- 

The remaining genera, inclufling .such well-known names a.s Phyl- mopcas ravus, from Peru. The genus Krrivoula, of the subfamily 
lostomus and VampyniSy have two lower incisors on each side. Kerivoulinac, contains some of the most handsomely coloured of 
Phyllostomus, which is a fairly large genus containing a dozen all bats. A', pkta, an Asiatic sfiecies, having a bright orange-buft 
forms, has the following dental formula; llj.Cj, P^, Mj{. The body and orange-red wings with black markings. Other beautifully 
species are all large and heavily built, the nose-leaf is well devcl- coloured species are found among the Vespertilioninae, such as 
oped, and the ear.s small and separate. P. has/atns, a well-known Myotis wriuntsr hit line] Glauconycteris popilio. The former, which 
.species, measures ij 2 mm. from head to base of tail, the latter is a medium-sized bat (head and body 65 mm.; tail 55 mm.) 
being 23 mm. in length, and the ear 30 mm. The colour of the has the hair on the body whiti.sh, wa.shcd with bright brick-red, 
hair is dark reddish brown or black. A smaller species P, latk the interfemoral membrane and fingers red with black s[)Ots, and 
folium, presents the following dimensions: — head and body 76 wing-membrane bluish-black veined with white. Glauconycteris 
mm.; tail 12 mm.; ear 2S mm. Chrotoptcrus, which contains but papilio, an African species (head and body 62 mm.; tail 44 mm ) 
a single species, U. auritus, hails from tropical America as far is pale yellowish above and pure w'hite below, with interfemoral 
north as southern Mexico; this bat is a medium sized species and wing-membranes whitish marked with dark veins. Another 
(head and body 107 mm.) and sooty grey in colour. Vampyrus, handsome bat lielonging to this subfamily is Chalinolohits gouldi 
also represented by a single species (I', spectrum), has the teeth from Australia (head and body 65 mm., tail 45 mm.), which has 
arranged as follows: — Ij.C}, I’ij, Mi{; this bat is large in size the front part of its body velvety black shading into olive-browm 
and reddish or dark brown m colour. It is not a blood-sucking behind. One of the largest bats in this group is Scotophilus 
bat, the name being due to mistaken identity. The remaining five from Africa, which measures 116 mm. in length (head and 

subfamilies have abnormal molars with the cusps and commis- body) and has a tail from 65-70 mm. 

sures much reduced; Glo.ssophaginac (about nine or ten genera) ^ long. A closely allied species. 5 . ni^rita, 

from the warmer parts of America, West Indies and Cuba; Hemi- rather a highly coloured animal, being 

derminae (two genera of American and West Indian species); ^ yellow-brown above and bright golden- 

Sturnirianae. containing the one species Sturnina spectrum from \ yellow below, the body colouration con- 

tropical America. The males of this bat have modified tufts of trusting vividly with the black wdngs. 

deep red hair in front of each shoulder; Stenoderminae (contain- ^ Scotomancs ornatus, another member of 

ing ig or 20 genera) from America; these bats have highly the Vespertilioninae. is bright orange-buff 

abnormal teeth. One of the best known genera is Artihens, in colour, with a pure white stripe extend- 

characterized by the presence of white lines running from the ing down the back, 

nose to the ears above the eyes, and a white crescentic marking (15) The family Mystacopidae was 

under each ear. The.se bats vary in size considerably, some .species founded on a single New Zealand bat, 

{A, Utunitus etc.) measuring 105 mm. in length (head and body) Mystacops tubercuiatus, related to Myotis 

while others do not exceed 50 mm. (. 4 . cinereus), A closely allied and Molossus, 

genus, Vroderma, has similar head markings but, in addition, has (16) The family Molossidae is common 

a white stripe extending from the shoulders to the hind-quarters. 1 ^ Ihc warmer parts of both the New and 

In Vampyrops and Vampyrodes these markings are still more Old World; in these bats the double artic- 

sharply defined. The last subfamily of this group is the VhyU ffmtt ulation of the shoulder-joint is perfected, 

lonycterinae, containing three genera from the West Indies. and the wing-membrane markedly reduced 

(9) Family De.smodontidae. This fannly is composed of the ’fj/ c in size. There are 1 3 or 1 4 genera ; Cheiro- 

well-known blood-sucking vampire bats. Their teeth are spcH'ially Arnil oomon meles, from the Malay peninsula and East 

adapted for cutting rather than crushing; the whole anatomy of. Fig. 17 suctional Indies, is one of the most interesting gen- 

these bats being s^Kcially modified for obtaining a diet of in thy ropier a ^.^a. containing but a single species, C. /or- 

blood. They are found only in the warmer |>arts of America, as conc«v« it is a ver>^ large, ugly bat (head 

far north as southern Mexico. Dental formulae IJ, C[, M} turfao* of thumb dUc. (C) and body 135 mm.: tail 45 mm.; hindfoot 
(Desmodus and Diaemus); I^, C], Pj, MJ (Diphylla). The toot, with dito and oaiov 30 mm.). The upper surface of the body 
bats of the genus Diaemus are of striking appearance, the body appears quite naked and the wing membrane is greatly reduced in 
being brown in colour and the wings black with white margins, size. In Eumops the ears are very large; some of the species arc a 
The best-knowm and most specialised genus of the family is fair size (head and body 160-90 mm. in length) and very* dark in 
Desmodus: it set‘ms probable that these bats are unable to take colour. Molossus is closely allied; these bats are a small size 
any other food than blood. See V^ampirk. (head and body about 60 mm.) and in some the body is speckled, 

(10) Family Natalidue. A group of small bats from America owing to the light hair-base^ showing through the dark tips. The 

as far north as Mexico. Dental formula: I-J, C|, P^. M^. genus Tadarida now accommodates the XyctmomusAike bats of 

(11) Family Furipteridae. A South American family, allied to India and Africa; the free-tailed bats of South America and 

Natalidae, with. a dental formula of I|, C 4 , Pj, M^. Australia alone being considered as true Xyctiuofnus. One of the 

(12) Family Thyropteridae, closely related to the Natalidae, most handsome species of this group is Otomops wougktani, 
distinguished by the form of (he sternum, sep;irate lumbar verte- from India, a dark chocolate-coloured bat with a light collar-Kke 
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marking just in front of the shoulders; this bat is of fair siae: — 
bead and body 88 mm.; tail 40 mm.; ear 33 mm. The genus 
Ckaerephon (Africa, Asia and Australia) contains mostly small- 
sized bats, one of them, C. Umbatus, having pure white wings. 
Xiphonycteris, Eomop$, Platymops, Molossops, Sformopterus, 
and Promops are other genera belonging to this group. 

EXTINCT BATS 

Several of the earlier extinct species appear to be related to 
the RhinoJophidae. Remains of Pteropodidae belonging to exi.st- 
ing genera have been found in the warmer parts of the eastern 
hemisphere; and an extinct generic type. Arc hoe opt er opus, has 
Wvn obtained from the Miocene lignite of Italy, which appears to 
be transitional between the typical fruit-bats and the insectiv- 
orous bats. Of the Oligocene forms Pseudorhinolophus of Europe 
is apparently a member of the Rhinolophidac ; but the affinities 
of Alastor and VespertUiavus, which are likewise European, are 
more doubtful. The North American Vespertilio anemophilus 
md the European V. aguensis and V. parisiensis are, on the other 
hand, members of the Vespertilionidae. 

HiBLioGRAPiiy. — H. Winge, Jordfundae og nulevendf Flogrrmus 
U htroptrra) (Copenhagen, 1892), contains much valuable inlorma- 
lion; and for the Pteropodidae, P, Mutschie, Megachiroptera (Berlin, 
iH() 9) and K. Andersen, British Museum Catalogue, vol. i., Mega- 
< hr opt era .should be consulted. For the rest the student must refer 
to numerous pa|)ers by G. M. Allen, K. .Andersen, F. .A. Jentink, 
(;. S. Miller, T. S. Palmer, A. G. Rehn, O. Thomas and others, chief 
amongst which is “The Families and Genera of Bats," VS. Sat. 
Mus. Bull. (1907) by G. S. Miller. (J. G. D.) 

CHIRU9 a graceful Tibetan antelope (Pantholopus hodgsoni), 
of which the bucks are armed with long, slender and heavily 
ridged horns of a peculiar type. 

Chiru are very wary and difficult 
to approach; they are generally 
found in small parties. They 
inhabit the desolate plateau of 
Tibet, at elevations of between 
13.000 and 1 8,000ft., and have 
a thick coat, formed of dose 
woolly hair of a grey-fawn colour. 

The most peculiar feature about 
the chiru is its swollen, puffy 
nose, probably connected with 
breathing a rarefied atmosphere. 

The chiru is allied to the saiga 

CHIRURGEON, one whose 
profession it is to cure disease 
by operating with the hand. The 
word in its original form is now 
obsolete. It derives from the 
Mid. Eng. cirurgkn or sirurgien, 
through the Fr. from the Gr. 
words meaning hand and work; 
from the early form is derived 
the modem word “surgeon.*’ 

’ Chirurgeon" is a i6th century 
reversion to the Greek origin. 

(6’e« Surgery.) 

CHISEL, a sharp-edged tool Cniicls in common use for cut. 
for cutting metal, wood or stone, tinc mitau. stone or wood used 
There are numerous varieties of 

chisels used in different trades; the carpenters chisel is wooden- 
handled with a straight edge, transverse to the axis and bevelled 
on one side; stone masons’ chisels are bevelled on both sides, and 
others have oblique concave or convex edges. A chisel with a 
semicircular blade is called a "gouge." The tool is worked either 
by hand-pressure or by blows from a hammer or mallet. The 
' cold chisel" has a steel edge, highly tempered to cut unbeated 
metal. The derivation is from O.Fr. cisel, modem ciseau, late Lat. 
cueffttm, a cutting tool, frmn coedere, to cut. (See Tool.) 

C^HOLM, HUGH (1866-1924), editor of the Encyclo- 
pttdia Britanmca, was bora in London on Feb. 22, 1866. He was 



of Scottish descent, the son of Hcnr>’ Chisholm, who became 
warden of the standards in the Board of Trade. Educated at 
Fclsted school and Corpus Christi college, Oxford, of which he 
was a scholar, he graduated in 1SH8 with a first class in lUerac 
kumamores. He then read for the bar. being called at the Middle 
Temple in iSqr. but occupied himsi^lf also with occasional jour- 
nali.sni and finally adopted that profession. From 1802 to 1897 
he was assistant editor, and from 1S97 to the end of 1899 editor, 
of the St. Jamrs*s Gazette, and during these years he also con- 
tributed numerous articles on political, financial and literary sub- 
jects to the weekly journals and monthly review.s, becoming 
knowm as a literary critic and Conservative publicist. 

On resigning the editorship of the St. Jameses, he became a 
leader writer for The Standard, and later, in 1900, was inrited to 
join 77 /e J'ime.s, under whose management he acted as the re- 
s|>onsible co-editor, with Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace and Presi- 
dent A. T. Hadley of Vale university, of the new volumes, con- 
.stituting the tenth edition (1902). of the Encycloptrdia Britan- 
nica, becoming in 1903 editor-in-chief of the nth edition. 
Throughout his editorship he worked in dose co-o|K*ralion with 
Horace Everett Hoojx'r, publisher of the Encycloptrdia Brit an- 
nua, and manager of its sales and publicity. The alliance between 
the two men. based on mutual respect and confidence, was a very 
close one and i)roductive of happy results, H. E. Hoo|Jcr supply- 
ing the business ability and Hugh Chisholm the scholarship. 
Under his editorship the nth edition of the Britannica appeared 
in iQio-n. 

Rejoining The Times in 1913 as day editor, he became finan- 
cial editor at the end of that year, and occupied this responsible 
IMisition all through the momentous y)eriod of the World War, 
resigning his connection with The Times in March 1920, in order 
to reassume the editorship of the Encyclopedia Britanmra and 
to organize the publication of the new volumes const ituting the 
12th bdiiion. 

As editor of the Encyclopedia Britanmca Chi.shoIm di.splayed 
remarkable ability. Hi.s gift for organization, combined with his 
wide range of knowledge, enabled him to scheme out a subject, 
or an article, sometimes better than the cx^htI whom he was invit- 
ing to write on it. He had an unusual jKjwer of visualizing the 
right arrangement of details, and his letters to contributors, writ- 
ten always in his own hand, were practically a synopsis of the 
contents of the Encyclopedia. In jiolitics he was a tariff reformer 
with dear and definite views. In literature, hi.s taste was catholic 
and his judgment sound. As financial editor of 7 'he Times, Chi.s- 
holm displayed great courage and remarkable quickness in grasp- 
ing the financial situation. Bringing a fresh mind to hear upon 
the intricacies of the money market, he wrote with lucidity and 
authority, and contributed in no .small degree to the maintenance 
of a high standard in financial journalism. His fxiint of view 
was always that of a true patriot, and both privately and pub- 
licly he rendered very valuable sc^rvices to the State in connec- 
tion with the raising of the various war loans. 

He died in London on Sept. 29, 1924. In 1893 Chisholm married 
E. Beatrix Harrison, of Ardkeen, County Down, Ireland, and had 
three sons, (J, E. C.) 

CHISHOLM, a mining village of St. Louis county, Minnesota, 
U.S.A., on the Mesabi iron range, 75m. N.W, of Duluth. It is 
served by the Duluth, Missabe and Northern and the Circat 
Northern railways. The population was 9.039 in 1920, of whom 
3,412 were foreign-born white, and wa.s estimated locally at 10,000 
in 1928. The village was settled about 1901. 

CHISLEHURST, an urban district of Kent, England, ij^m. 
S.E. of London, by the S.R. Pop. (1921) 8,981. It is 300ft. above 
sea-level on a spur of the North Downs in the midst of a common 
of furze and heather. The church of St. Nicholas (Perpendicular 
with Early English portions, much restored) has a tomb of the 
Walsingham family, who had a lease of the manor from Eliza- 
beth. The mortuary chapel attached to the Roman Catholic 
church of St. Mary was built to receive the body of Napoleon 
III., who died at Camden Place in 1873. This house was built by 
William Camden, the antiquary, in 1609, and in 1765 gave the 
title of Baron Camden to Lord Chancellor Pratt. It was the 
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residence of Napoleon III., of the empress Eugenie and of the 
prince imperial 

CHISWICK, an urban district of Middlesex, England, and 
western suburb of London, on the Thames, 7i m. W. by S. of St. 
Pauls cathedral. Pop. (1921) 40,938. Chiswick House, formerly 
a seat of the duke of Devonshire, was bought in 1928 by the 
Chiswick district council and will be used as an art gallery. 

The church of St. Nicholas has ancient portions. In the church- 
yard is the tomb of William Hogarth. Chiswick Hall, no longer 
extant, was formerly associated with Westminster school. Here in 
1811 the Chiswick Press was founded by Charles Whittingham. 
The parish and urban district include Tumham Green, Gunners- 
bury and Grove Park. The district is semi-residential; there are 
breweries and river-side works. Off Chiswic k lies Chiswick Eyot. 

CHITA, a county, town and river in the Far Eastern area of 
the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic. The area of the 
county is T8i,039B(i.km. and its population (1926) 380,000, urban 
65,032 and rural 314,968. It consists of the south-western tongue 
of the Far Eastern area lying between Mongolia and the Buriat 
Mongol S.S.R., and is thus a plateau area, with the south-western 
portion of the Yablonoi mountains rising above the plateau. An 
island of territory on the south-eastern slopes of the Yablonoi 
mountains, extending to the left bank of the Onon river, and 
crossed by the railway from Chita to Manchuria, belongs to the 
Buriat Mongol S.S.R. The sub-alpine condition.s and the extreme 
continental character of the climate'are unfavourable to agricul- 
ture except along the valleys of the Shilka and its tributaries the 
Ingoda and Onon. Rye is the main crop, though oats, wheat, buck- 
wheat, barley, grass and potatoes are also grown. Herding of 
horses, cattle, sheep and goats is, however, more important than 
cultivation, and only 9% of the county is ploughed land. But the 
essential wealth of the county is in its forests and minerals. Tim- 
ber and fur (esi>ecially fox and squirrel) are exported, the latter 
being sent to the Irbit and Nijni Novgorod fairs. The mineral 
wealth of the county is very great, gold is produced in quantity and 
5,400 men were working in the gold mines in 1923-24. Brown coal 
is mined, and used mainly for the railway and fur the town of 
Chita, and iron ore is mined in quantity. It is almost the only 
area in U. S.S.R. where wolfram, bismuth and molybdenum are 
found. There are tin mines near the Onon river and precious 
stones, e.g,, crystal, topaz, aquamarine, amethyst, tourmaline and 
beryls occur, but are not exploited at present. Mining in the 
area ceased during the civil war following the 1917 revolution, 
but most of the mines were working again in 1925, Much of the 
rolling stock of the railway was destroyed in this jjeriod and great 
damage done to the permanent way, and this hami)ered the reor- 
ganization of the mining industry. Manufactures are little devel- 
oped, the chief being metal goods and leather. A few electric sta- 
tions exist. The district is noted for contraband trade with 
Manchuria and Mongolia. 

The town of Chita, lat. 52® N., long. 113® 25' E. Pop. (1926) 
57.731, is on the Chita river above its confluence with the Ingoda. 
With the coming of the Trans-Siberian railway and the increasing 
exploitation of the minernl, timber and fur wealth of the county, 
the population and importance of the towm have greatly developed. 
Its industries include iron-founding, fur and leather dressing, soap- 
boiling, chemical works and box-making. The Russian Geograph- 
ical society has a museum in the town. The Dekabrists, exiled 
after the December 1825 plot, by their improvements in draining 
and levelling, converted Chita from a village to a prosjx'rous 
settlement. 

CHITALDR006, a district and town in the nath^ state 
of Mysore, India. The district has an area of 4,022 sq.m, and a 
population (1921) of 574.179* The rainfall is low, and the Veda- 
vati or Hagari river, in whose valley the town lies, is mostly dr>’ 
in the hot season. Several parallel chains of hills, reaching an 
extreme height of 3.800 ft., cross the district; otherwise it is a 
plain. The chief crops are cotton and rice, and manganese is 
worked. The west of the district is serv^ by the Madras and 
Southern Mahratta railway. The largest town in the district is 
Davangere with cotton factories and a trade in cotton and grain. 
The town of Chitaldroog, which is the district headquarters (pop. 


1921, 8,520) has a considerable trade in coaon. It posaetsei 
massive fortifications erected under Hyder Ali and Ttppoo Sahib 
towards the close of the i8th century; and near it on the west are 
remains of a city of the 2nd century a.d. It is the terminus of a 
railway from CUkjajur. 

CHITAR&ONE: see Lute, Theorbo. 

CHITON, a genus of Amphineura (q.v.). (See also Mol- 

LUSCA.) 

CHITRAL, a native state in the North-West Frontier Prov- 
ince of India. The State of Chitral (see also Hindu Kush) is 
somewhat larger than Wales, and supports a population of al^ut 
35,000 rough, hardy hillmen. Both the state and its capital are 
called Chitral, the latter being situated about 47 m. from the main 
watershed of the range of the Hindu Kush, which divides the 
waters flowing down to India from those which take their way 
into the Oxus. The state is important because of its situation at 
the extremity of the country over which the government of India 
exerts its influence, and for some years Ix^fore 1S95 it had been 
the object of the policy of the government of India to secure an 
effective guardianship over its northern passes. This policy re- 
sulted in a British agency being established at Gilgit (Kashmir 
territory). Chitral can be reached cither by the long circuitous 
route from Gilgit, involving 200 m. of hill roads and the passage 
of the Shandur pass (12,250 ft.), or (more directly) from the 
Peshawar frontier at Malakand by 100 m. of route through the 
independent territories of Swat and Bajour, involving the pas- 
sage of the Lowarai (10,450 ft.). It is held by a small force as a 
British outpost. 

The district of Chitral is called Kashgar by the j)cople of the 
country. It was under Chinese domination in the middle of the 
i8lh century, and was a Buddhist centre of some importance in 
the early centuries of our era. The aboriginal population is prob- 
ably to be recognized in the people called Kho (speaking a 
language called Khowar), who form the majority of its inhabit- 
ants. Upon the Kho a people called Ronas have been 5ui)er- 
imposed, who form the chief caste and fighting race of the Chitral 
districts, who originally came from the north, but have adopted 
the language and fashions of the conquered Chitrali. (X. ) 

The Siege of Chitral, — The town of Chitral (pop. in 1901, 
8,1 28 ), is chiefly famous for a siege which it sustained in the spring 
of 1895. Owing to complications arising from the demarcation of 
the boundary of Afghanistan which was being carried out at that 
(ime, and the ambitious projects of Umra Khan, chief of Jandol 
who was a tool in the hands of Sher Afzul, a political refugee from 
Chitral supported by the amir at Kabul, the mehlar (or ruler) of 
Chitral was murdered, and a small British and Sikh garrison sub- 
sequently besieged in the fort. A large force of Afghan troops 
was at that time in the Chitral river valley to the south of Chitral, 
nominally hokiing the Kafirs in check during the progress of 
boundary demarcation. It is considered probable that some of 
them assisted the Cbitralis in the siege. The position of the polit- 
ical agent Dr. Robertson (afterwards Sir George Robertson) and 
his military* force of 543 men (of whom 137 were non-combat- 
ants) was at one time critical. Two forces were organized for 
the relief. One was under Sir R. Low, with 15,000 men. who 
advanced by way of the Malakand pass, the Swat river and Dir 
The other, which was the first to reach Chitral was under Colonel 
Kelly, commanding the 32nd Pioneers, who was placed in com- 
mand of all the troops In the Gilgit district, numbering about 600 
all told, with two guns, and instructed to advance by the Shandur 
pass and Mastuj. This force encountered great difiicukies owring 
to the deep snow on the pass (12,230ft. high), but it easily de- 
feated the Chitrali force opposed to it and relieved Chitral on 
April 20, the siege having begun on March 4. Sher Afzul who had 
joined Umra Khan, surrendered, and e\*cntually Chitral was re- 
stored to British political control as a dependency of Kashmir. 

Set Sir George Robertson, Ckitral (1898). (T.H.H.) 

CHITTAGONG, towm and port of British India, giving its 
name to a district and division of Bengal. It is situated on the 
right bank of the Kamaphuli river, about 12m. from its mouth. It 
is the terminus of the Assam-Bengal railway and a port of call 
for the Clan line of steamers. The municipal area covers about 
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98qjn.; pq>. (19^1) 36^030. Tea is brought from Assam for ex- 
port to Europe; mineral oil comes in bulk from Burma, is put into 
tins here and distributed by rail; other exports arc jute, raw 
cotton, rice and hides. 

The District of Chittagong occupies a strip of coast and hills 
tietween the Bay of Bengal and the mountains. Its area is 
> in jg2i the population was 1.611422. A few unim- 
porunt ranges rise within the north-eastern portion, the highest 
hili being the sacred Sitakund, 1,155ft. high. The principal rivers 
are the Kamaphuli, on which Chittagong town is situated, navi- 
gable by sea-going ships as far as Chittagong port, the Halda and 
the Sangu. l^e wild animals include tigers, elephants, leopards 
and deer. The northern portion of the district is traversed by the 
Assam-Bengal railway. Tea cultivation is moderately successful; 
there were 31 gardens with an output of 1.250,0001b. in 1921. 
Chittagong was a famous sea-port known to the Portuguese as 
Porto Grande, and described by de Barros in 1552 as “the most 
famous and wealthy city of the kingdom of Bengal it has been 
generally identified with the City of Bengala mentioned by Portu- 
guese and other writers. Conquered by the Mohammedans in the 
14th century, it passed under the rule of the Arakanese in the 
next century. The piratical raids of the Arakanese and their 
J*ortugucse mercenaries led to the despatch of a strong force by 
Shaista Khan, the Mughal Nawab of Bengal, which in 1666 cap- 
tured the town and occupied the district. The Portuguese also 
had a settlement at Dianga, where 600 of them were massacred 
by the Arakanese in 1607. Chittagong was ceded to the East 
India company by Nawab Mir Kasim Ali in 1 760. 

The Chittagong Hill Tracts is an independent district occupy- 
ing the hill country between Chittagong proper and the Lushai 
hills. The highest point is 4,034ft. above sea-level. Its area 
covers 5,138sq.m.; pop. (1921) 173,243. The inhabitants are 
either descendants of Arakanese or aboriginal tribc^s, such as 
Maghs. Tipperas and Chakmas : seven-tenths are Buddhists. The 
Hill Tracts arc grouped in three circles, each under a chief, who 
is responsible for the collection of revenue and the internal man- 
agement of the villages. The headquarters are at Rangamati, 
which was wrecked by a cyclone in October, 1897. 

The Division of Chittagong lies at the north-east comer of the 
Bay of Bengal, extending northward along the left bank of the 
Meghna. It consists of the districts of Chitugong, the Hill 
Tracts, Noakhali and Tippera. Its area covers z 1,710sq.m.; the 
population in 1921 was 6,000.524. 

CHITTOOR, a town and district of the Madras Presidency, 
British India. The district which has an area of 5,611 sq.m, and 
a population (1931) of 1,269.157, was formed in recent years 
from the northern part of North Arcot. It is in great jxirt hilly, 
being traversed by spurs of the Eastern Ghats radiating cast and 
south. The surface in the hill-country is rocky, save for patches 
of stunted jungle, but the narrow valleys between the hills are 
fertile, and the hills themselves arc highly mineralixed. showing 
copper and iron especially. The chief crops arc rice, millet and 
oil-seeds. Chittoor (pop. 1921, 17.941 1 is the chief town, with a 
station on the Madras and South Mahratta railway. 100 m. by 
road from Madras. It contains a native college, mission training 
school, a hospital and a sanatorium. There is a trade in granite, 
a distillery and a tannery, but Chittoor is not an important centre. 
Hyder Ali died here in 17S2. 

CHITTT, SIR JOSEPH WILLIAM (1828-1899). English 
judge, was bom in London. He was the second son of Thomas 
Chitty, a celebrated special pleader and writer of legal text -books. 
Josei^ Chitty was educated at Eton and Balliol college, Oxford, 
and elected to a fellowship at Exeter college. He became a 
member of Lincoln's Inn in 1851, was called to the bar in 1856. 
and made a queen's counsel in 1874, electing to practise in the 
court of 4 he Master of the Roils, Sir Oorge Jessel, before whom 
he was very successful In 1880 he entered the bouse of commons 
as Liberal member for Oxford (dty); in 1881, however, he was 
selected to fill the vacancy in the chancery division caused by the 
elevatioD of the master of the rolls to the court of appeal by the 
Judicature Act. In 1897 he was promoted to the court of appeal { 

Sat £. Mamon, BmUdm 0/ am L&w (2904). 


CHIUSIi a town of Tuscany, Italy, province of Siena, 55m. 
S.E. by rail from the town of Siena, and 26m. N.N.W. of Orvieto 
by the main line from Rome to Florence. Pop. 3,307 (town), 
6,746 (commune). The ancient name was Clusium (g.r.). It is 
on a hill 1,305ft. above sea-le\*el, and is surrounded by mediaeval 
walls, in which, in places, fragments of the Etruscan wall are in- 
corporated. The cathedral of S. Secondiano is a liasilica with 
eighteen ancient marble columns. It bus fine choir books from 
Monte OlixTto Maggiore {see Ascuko). Chiusi was devastated 
by malaria in the middle ages (see Chiana). Nine miles by road 
to the north-west are the baths of Chianciiino with important 
springs (which are especially valuable for liver troubles) and 
scNTral hotels. 

CHIVALRY, the knightly class of feudal times. (See 
Knighthood and Chivalry.) The primary sense in the middle 
ages is “'knights'* or "fully armed and mounted fighting men.*' 
Thence the term came to mean that gallantry and honour ex- 
pected of knights. Lastly, the w^ord came to be used in its general 
sense of “courtesy.*’ In English law chivalry meant the tenure of 
land by knights' service. The Cotdrf of Chivalry was a court in- 
stituted by Edward III., of which the lord high constable and 
earl marshal of England were joint judges, having summary crimi- 
nal jurisdiction as regards all offences of knights, and generally 
as to military matters. When the carl marshal alone presided 
it was a court of honour deciding as to precedence, coals of arms, 
etc. This court sat for the last time in 1737. The heraldic side 
of its duties is now vested in the earl marshal as head of the 
Heralds' College. 

CHIVASSO, a town and episcopal see of Piedmont, Italy, 
province of Turin, 18m. N.E. by rail from that town, 600ft. 
above sea-level. Pop. (1921) 5,359 (town); 10,932 (commune). 
It is on the left bank of the Po, near the influx of the Oreo. The 
cathedral (15th century) has a fine fa(;adc, with statues in terra- 
cotta. A tower remains of the old castle of the marque.Hses of 
Monferrato, who posse.ssed the town from 1164 to 1435. It was 
an imtHirtant fortress in the middle ages and until the French dis- 
mantled it (1804). Chivasso, on the main line from Turin to 
Milan, is the junction of branches for Aosta, Asti, and Casolc 
Monferrato. 

CHTVE (Allium Sekoenoprasum) , a hardy perennial plant, 
with small narrow bulbs tufted <in short rooi-stocks and long 
cylindrical hollow leaves. It is found in the north of England 
and in Cornwall, and growing in rocky t>astures throughout tem- 
perate and northern and in the mountain districts of southern 
Europe* and in Asiatic Russia. It is cultivated for its leaves, which 
are used in salads and soups as a substitute for young onions; it 
will grow in any gornl soil. 

CHLADNI, ERNST FLORENS FRIEDRICH (175^^ 

1827 German physicist, was born at Wittcnlierg, on Nov. 30, 
1756. He was educated in law but left it to study sciente after the 
death of his father. Inspired by the works of Euler and Ber- 
noulli, Chiadni became a pioneer in experimental sound. He 
investigated Iht! torsional vibrations of rods and the longitudinal 
vibrations of strings and rods applying the latter to the deter- 
mination of the velocity of sound in solids. Chiadni measured the 
velocity of sound in gases other than air by filling an organ pifie 
with t^ gas and measuring the pitch of the note emitted. His 
observations on vibrating plates are well known, and the dust fig- 
ures formed at the nodes of such plates are called ““Chladni’s Fig- 
ures.” In 1809 be exhibited his ““figures'* to the French Institute; 
the demonstration was so warmly received that he showed them 
to Napoleon who gave Chiadni 6,000 francs so that bis book Die 
Akustik ( 1802 ) might be translated into French. In order to earn 
his living Chiadni travelled in Germany, France and Italy giving 
scientific lectures and performing on an instrument designed and 
constructed by himself which be called a euphonium. He died at 
Breslau on April 3, 1827, leaving his money to the poor box of 
bis native town and his collection of meteorites to the royal 
collection in Berlin. 

Chiadni was the author of a number of papers in the Berlin 
Monthly Musical Notes, of Neue Entdeckungen uber die Theorie 
desKkmges (1787) and Neue Beiirdge tur AkusHk (1817). 
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CHLOPICKI, GREGORZ JOZEF (1772-1854), Polish 
general, was bom in Podolia. In 1787 he enlisted in the Polish 
army and fought in the campaigns of 1792-94. He served with 
the new Italian legion at the storming of Peschiera, at Modena, 
Busano, Casabianca and Ponto, and in 1807 commanded the first 
Vistula regiment. In Spain he obtained the Legion of Honour for 
his heroism at Epila and the storming of Saragossa. Chlopicki 
accompanied the Grande Arm6e into Russia (1812). On the recon- 
struction of the Polish army in 1813 he was made a general of a 
division, afterwards joining the Russian army with the rank of 
general officer. He held aloof at first from the Polish national 
rising of 1830, but at the request of his countrymen he accepted 
the dictatorship on Dec. 5, 1830. Lacking faith in the success of 
the movement, he clung to the ho()e of negotiation with Russia 
and acted purely on the defensive. On Jan. 17, 1831, he resigned 
and became a private, until he was forced to retire into private life 
owing to serious wounds received at Olszyna. 

Set Josef Maezynski, Life and Death of Joseph Chlopicki (Pol.) 
(Cracow, 1858) ; Ignacy Pradzynski, The Four Last Polish Cotn^ 
tnanders (Poi.) (Posen, 1865). 

CHLORAL or TRICHLOROACETALDEHYDE, first 
prepared by J. von Liebig in 1832, is a heavy, oily and colourless 
liquid, of specific gravity 1-541 at o°C, boiling point 97-7°C and 
the formula CCla-CHO. It has a greasy, somewhat bitter taste, and 
gives off a vapour at ordinary temperature which has a pungent 
odour and an irritating effect on the eyes. The word chloral is 
derived from the first syllables of chlorine and alcohol^ the names 
of the substances employed for its preparation. Chloral is soluble 
in alcohol and ether, in less than its own weight of water, and in 
four times its weight of chloroform. It deliquesces in the air, and 
is converted by water into a hydrate, with evolution of heat; it 
combines with alcohols and mercaptans. With an alkali, chloral 
gives chloroform {q.v.) and a formate; oxidizing agents give tri- 
chloroacetic acid, CCla-CGwH. When kept for some days, as also 
when placed in contact with sulphuric acid or a very small quantity 
of water, chloral undergoes spontaneous change into the poly- 
mcride metachloral (C2Cl«OH)a, a white substance slowly volatile 
in the air, and reconverted into chloral without melting at i8o®C. 

Chloral is prepared by passing dry chlorine into cooled absolute 
alcohol; towards the end of the operation the liquid is heated 
nearly to boiling. The alcohol is converted finally into a syrupy 
fluid, from which chloral is procured by treatment with sulphuric 
acid (P. Fritsch, 1894). The crude chloral is distilled over lime, 
and is purified by further treatment with sulphuric acid, and by 
redistillation. A mixture of starch or sugar with manganese perox- 
ide and hydrochloric acid may be employed instead of alcohol and 
chlorine (A. Staedeler, 1847). 

Chloral hydrate, CCl«-CH(OH)g, forms oblique rhombic prisms, 
perfectly transparent and only slightly odorous. The melting point 
of pure chloral hydrate is 57®, the boiling point 96-98®C. When 
heated with sulphuric acid it is converted into anhydrous chloral 
and chloralide.y C^HgCl,vOa. When mixed with water, chloral hydrate 
causes a considerable degree of cold ; and, as with camphor, small 
fragments of it placed on the surface of water exhibit gyratory 
movements. Chloral hydrate does not restore the colour to a solu- 
tion of fuchsine decolorized by sulphurous acid; this absence of | 
aldehydic property indicates that the water present is combined 
in the molecular condition. Chloral may be estimated by distilling 
the hydrate with milk of lime and measuring the volume of chloro- 
form produced, or by hydrolysis with a knowm volume of standard 
alkali and back titration with standard acid. Chloral hydrate has 
the property of checking the decomposition of many albuminous 
substances, such as milk and meat; and a mixture with glycerin, 
according to J. Personne, is suitable for the preser\*ation of 
anatomical preparations. 

Pharmacology and Therapeutics^The alkaline hydrolyds 
ig.v,) of chloral hydrate, with production of chloroform and for- 
mates, led Liebreich to ^e conjecture that a similar decomposi- 
tion might be produced in the blood; and hence his introduction 
of the drug in 1869, as an anaesthetic and hypnotic. It is now 
known, however, that the drug circulates in the blood unchanged, 
and is excreted as urochloralic acid. The dose is often given in the 


form of the pharmacopoeial Syrupus Chloral, which contains ten 
grains of chloral hydrate to the fluid drachm. In large doses 
chloral hydrate is a depressant to the circulation and the respira- 
tion, and also lowers the temperature. In the above dosage the 
drug is a powerful and safe hypnotic, acting directly on the brain, 
and producing no preliminary stage of excitement. About 20 min- 
utes after taking such a dose, the patient falls into a refreshing 
sleep which, lasting several hours, is not distinguishable from natu- 
ral sleep and is without disagreeable after-symptoms. Chloral 
hydrate rapidly induces a depression of the anterior horns of grey 
matter in the spinal cord, and as strychnine pK)isoning is accompa- 
nied by violent stimulation of these areas, chloral hydrate is a 
valuable antidote in such cases. It should not be hyp^ermically 
injected. Its di.sad vantages are that it is powerless when there is 
pain, resembling in this feature nearly all hypnotics except opium 
(morphine) and hyoscin. Its action on the spinal cord has been 
employed with success in cases of tetanus, whooping-cough, uri- 
nary incontinence and strychnine poisoning. In the latter case 20 
grains in “normal saline** solution may be directly injected into a 
subcutaneous vein, but not into the subcutaneous tissues. 

Toxicology. — In cases of acute poisoning by chloral hydrate, 
the symptoms may be summarized as those of profound coma. 
The treatment is to give a stimulant emetic such as mustard ; to 
keep up the temperature by hot bottles, etc. ; to prevent or disturb 
the patient’s morbid sleep by the injection of hot strong coffee into 
the rectum, and by shouting, flipping with towels, etc. ; to use arti- 
ficial respiration in extreme cases. Strychnine injections are much 
less likely to save life after poisoning by chloral hydrate, than 
chloral hydrate is to save life in poisoning by strychnine. 

Habitual use of chloral as a drug results in chronic poisoning. 
The victim is usually excited, loquacious, easily fatigued and suf- 
fers from attacks of readily induced syncope. The patient may 
succumb to a dose only slightly larger than usual. There is no sp)e- 
cific remedy; the patient must be persuaded to put himself under 
restraint, and the drug must be stopped at once and entirely. 

CHLORATES, the metallic salts of chloric acid ; they are all 
solids, soluble in water, the least soluble being the potassium salt. 
They may be prepared by dissolving or suspending a metallic oxide 
or hydroxide in water, saturating the hot solution with chlorine ; by 
double decomposition; or by neutralizing a solution of chloric acid 
by a metallic oxide, hydroxide or carbonate. They are all decom- 
posed on heating, with evolution of oxygen; and in contact with 
concentrated sulphuric acid with liberation of chlorine peroxide. 
The most important is potassium chlorate, KClOs, which was 
obtained in 1780 by C. L. Berthollet by the action of chlorine on 
caustic potash, and this method was at first used for its manu- 
facture. The modem process consists in the electrolysis of a hot 
solution of potassium chloride, or, preferably, the formation of 
sodium chlorate by the electrolytic method and its subsequent 
decomposition by potassium chloride. {See Alkali Manufac- 
ture.) Potassium chlorate crystallizes in large white tablets, of a 
bright lustre. It melts without decomposition, and begins to give 
off oxygen at about 370®C. By very careful regulation this decom- 
position can be made to yield the perchlorate, KCIO4. The de- 
composition is rendered more easy and regular by mixing the salt 
with powdered manganese dioxide. The salt finds application in 
the preparation of oxygen as an oxidizing agent in the laboratory, 
with concentrated hydrochloric acid in the laboratory production 
of chlorine, in the manufacture of matches, for pyrotechnic pur- 
poses, and in medicine. If cr>’stals of potassium chlorate are 
rubbed together in the dark, they become faintly luminous; 
this phenomenon is know'n as “triboluminescence.” Sodium 
chlorate, NaClOj, is prepared by the electrolytic process; by pass- 
ing chlorine into milk of lime and decomposing the calcium chlo- 
rate formed by sodium sulphate; or by the action of chlorine on 
sodium carbonate at low temperature (not abov»e 35®C.). It is 
much more soluble in water than the potassium salt. Its crystal 
structure resembles that of caldte; sodium atoms occur at ^ter- 
nate comers of a rhombohedron, and the other comers are occu- 
pied by chlorine atoms each surrounded by three co-planar oz>-- 
gen atoms. 

Potassium chlorate is very valuable in medidne. Given in large 
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doses it causes rapid and characteristic poisoning, with alterations 
in the blood and rapid degeneration of nearly all the internal or- 
gans; but in small doses — 5 to 15 grains — it partly undergoes re- 
duction in the blood and tissues, the chloride being formed and 
oxygen being supplied to the body cells in nascent form. Its spe- 
cial uses are in ulceration of the mouth or tongue {ulcerative st<h 
matitis), tonsillitis and pharyngitis. For these conditions it is ad- 
ministered in the form of a lozenge, but may also be swallowed in 
solution, as it is excreted by the saliva and so reaches the diseased 
surface. Its remarkable efficacy in healing ulcers of the mouth — 
for which it is the specific— has been ascribed to the production of 
chloric acid, which, being an extremely powerful antiseptic, kills 
the bacteria to which the ulcers are due. 

CHLOlUNE, a gaseous chemical element of the halogen 
group, taking its name from the colour, greenish-yellow* (Gr. 
xXajp^); symbol Cl, atomic number 17, atomic weight 35 457, 
isotopes 35, 37. It was discovered in 1774 by Schcelc, who called 
it dephlogisticated muriatic acid; about 1785, C. L. Berthollet, 
regarding it as being a compound of hydrochloric acid and oxygen, 
termed it oxygemzcd muriatic acid. This view was generally held 
until about 1810-11, when Sir H. Davy showed definitely that it 
was an element, and gave it the name which it now bears. 

Chlorine is never found in nature in the uncombined condition, 
but in combination with the alkali metals it occurs widely distrib- 
uted in the form of rock-salt (sodium chloride); as sylvinc and 
camallite, at Stassfiirt; and to a smaller extent in various other 
minerals such as matlockite and horn-mercury. In the form of 
alkaline chlorides it is found in sea-water and various spring 
waters, and in the tissues of animals and plants; while, as hydro- 
chloric acid it is found in volcanic gases. 

The preparation of chlorine on the small scale depends on the 
oxidation of hydrochloric acid; the usual oxidizing agent is man- 
ganese dioxide, which, when heated with concentrated hydrochloric 
acid, forms manganese chloride, water and chlorine; — MnOj f- 
4HCl=MnCU+2H^)-^-Cl,. The manganese dioxide may be re- 
placed by various other substances, such as red lead, lead dioxide, 
potassium bichromate, and potassium permanganate. Instead 
of heating hydrochloric acid with manganese dioxide, use is fre- 
quently made of a mixture of common salt and manganese dioxide, 
to which concentrated sulphuric acid is added and the mixture 
is then heated:— MnO,+ 2NaCl-f3H,SC)4=MnSO,+ 2NaHSO. i 
2 HsO+C 1,. (For electrolytic and other industrial methods of 
preparation, see Chlorine in Industry.) 

(Chlorine is a gas of a greenish-yellow colour, and possesses a 
characteristic unpleasant and suffocating smell. It can be liquefied 
at --34®C under atmospheric pre.ssure, and at — io2‘’C it solidifie.s 
and crystallizes. Its specific heat at constant pressure is 01 155, 
and at constant volume 0 0S731, and its refractive index 1000772, 
whilst in the liquid condition the refractive index is 1-367. The 
density is 2-4885 (air==i ). Its critical temperature is i46'’C and 
its critical pressure 93-5 atm.; it is not appreciably dissociated at 
i50o°C, but at 2350°C so% of the molecules are broken down to 
atoms. Liquid and solid chlorine are both yellow in colour. The 
gas must be collected either by downward displacement, since it is 
soluble in water and also attacks mercury; or over a saturated salt 
solution, in which it is only slightly soluble. At ordinary tempera- 
tures it unites directly with many other elements; thus with hydro- 
gen, combination takes place in direct sunlight with explosive vio- 
lence; arsenic, antimony, thin copper foil and phosphorus take 
fire in an atmosphere of chlorine, forming the corresponding chlor- 
ides. Many compounds containing hydrogen are readily decom- 
posed by the gas; for example, a piece of paper dipped in turpen- 
tine inflames in an atmosphere of chlorine, producing hydrochloric 
acid and a copious deposit of soot ; a lighted taper burns in chlor- 
ine with a dull smoky flame. The solution of chlorine in water, 
when freshly prepared, possesses a yellow colour, but on keeping 
becomes colourk^, on account of its decomposition into hydro- 
chloric acid and oxygen. It is on this property that its bleaching 
and disinfecting power depends (see Bleaching). Water satu- 
rated with chlorine at o^C deposits crystals of a hydrate ClrSH/), 
which is readily decomposed at a higher temperature into its con- 
stituents. Chlorine hydrate has an historical importance, as by 


sealing it up in a bent tube, and heating the end containing the 
hydrate, whilst the other limb of the tube was enclosed in a freez- 
ing mixture, M. Faraday was able to obtain liquid chlorine. 

Chlorine finds an extensive use in organic chemistry as a substi- 
tuting and oxidizing agent, as well as for the pre|iaration of addi- 
tion compounds. For purposes of substitution, the free element, 
as a rule, only works slowly on saturated compounds, but the reac- 
tion may be accelerated by the action of sunlight or on warming, 
or by using a “carrier.” In these latter ca.scs the reaction may pro- 
ceed in different directions; thus, with the aromatic hydrocarbons, 
chlorine in the cold or in the presence of a carrier substitutes in 
the benzene nucleus, but in the presence of sunlight or on warming, 
substitution takes place in the side chain. Iodine, antimony tri- 
chloride, molybdenum jx?ntachloridc, ferric chloride, ferric oxide, 
antimony, tin, stannic oxide and ferrous sulphate have all been 
used as chlorine carriers. ^ 

Hydrochloric Acid. — Chlorine combines with hydrogeit to 
form hydrochloric acid, HCl, the only known compound of these 
two elements. The acid itself was first obtained by J. R. Glauber 
in about 1648, but J. Priestley in 1772 was the first to i.solate it in 
the gaseous condition, and Sir H. Davy in 1810 showed that it con- 
tained hydrogen and chlorine only, as up to that time it was con- 
sidered to contain oxygen. It may be prepared by the direct union 
of its constituents, and with the di.splaccment of the Leblanc soda 
proce.ss by the ammonia-soda and electrolytic-soda processes the 
production of synthetic hydrochloric acid has acquired indu.strial 
importance. On the large scale and al.so for the preparation of 
small quantities it is made by the decomposition of salt by means 
of concentrated sulphuric acid, NaCl j HvSC)^ NallSO, f HCl. 
(Sre Alkali Mani^facture. ) The commercial acid is usually 
yellow in colour and contains many impurities, such us traces of 
arsenic, sulphuric acid, chlorine, ferric chloride and sulphurous 
acid. 

It is a colourless gas, which can be condeiLsed by cold and 
pressure to a liquid boiling at “~83*7‘'C, and can also be .solidified, 
the solid melting at —1 i2-5‘’C. Its critical temperature is 52'3®C, 
and its critical pressure is 86 atmo.spheres. The gas fumes strongly 
in moist air, and it is rapidly dissolved by water, one volume of 
water at o®C absorbing 503 volumes of the gas. 'I'he gas does not 
obey Henry’s law, that i.s, its solul>ility in water is not proportional 
to its pressure. It is one of the “strong” acids, Inung ionized to the 
extent of about 91-4*;^ in decinormal solution according to conduc- 
tivity and cryoscopic methods (lec Solution). The strongest 
aqueous solution of hydrochloric acid at 15'X contain.s 42-9% of 
the acid, and has a spc*cific gravity of 1 212. On being boiled at 
ordinary pres.sure, solutions stronger than 20-24% HCl, and 
weaker solutions lose water until a mixture of this composition is 
obtained; this boils constantly at 110” and has a specific gravity 
of 1-10, but it is not a definite hydrate becau.se its composition is 
slightly different if it is produc ed by evaporation at higher or lower 
pressures. Perfectly dry hydrochloric acid gas has no action on 
metals, but in aqueous solution it di.H.Holvc.s many of them with 
evolution of hydrogen and formation of chloride.s. 

Chioridet. — The salts of hydrochloric acid, known a.s chlorides, 
can, in most cases, be prepared by di.s.solving either the metal, its 
hydroxide, oxide, or carbonate in the acid; or by heating the metal 
in a current of chlorine, or by precipitation. I'he majority of the 
metallic chlorides are solids (stannic chloride, titanic chloride and 
antimony peniachloride are liquids; which readily volatilize on 
heating. Many are readily soluble in water, the chief exceptions 
being silver chloride, mercurous chloride, cuprous chloride and 
palladious chloride which are insoluble in water, and thallous 
chloride and lead chloride which are only .slightly soluble in cold 
water, but are readily soluble in hot water. Bismuth and antimony 
chlorides are decomposed by water with production of oxychlor- 
ides, whilst titanium tetrachloride yields titanic acid under the 
same conditions. All the metallic chlorides, with the exception of 
those of the alkali and alkaline earth metals, are reduced either to 
the metallic condition or to that of a lower chloride on heating in 
a current of hydrogen; most are decomposed by concentrated sul- 
lAuric acid. They can be distinguisheid from the corresponding 
bromides and iodides by the fact that on distillation with a mix- 
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ture of potassium bichromate and concentrated sulphuric acid they 
yield chromium oxychloride, whereas bromides and iodides by 
the same treatment give bromine and iodine resjHJctively. Some 
metallic chlorides readily form double chlorides, the most impor- 
tant of these double salts being the platinichiorides (chloroplati- 
nates) of the alkali metals. The chlorides of the non-metallic ele- 
ments are usually volatile fuming liquids of low boiling-point, 
which ran be distilled without decomposition and are decomposed 
by water. Hydrochloric acid and its metallic salts can be recog- 
nized by the formation of insoluble silver chloride, on adding silver 
nitrate to their nitric acid solution, and also by the formation of 
chromium oxychloride (see above;. Chlorides can be estimated 
quantitatively by conversion into silver chloride, or if in the form 
of alkaline chlorides (in the absence of other metals, and of any 
free acids; by titration with standard silver nitrate solution, using 
potassium chromate as an indicator (y.v.). 

Oxidciv-— Chlorine and oxygen do not combine directly, but 
compounds can be obtained indirectly. Three oxides are known: 
chlorine monoxide, ClaO, chlorine t)eroxide, ClOa, and chlorine 
heptoxide, CbOv. 

Chlorine monoxide results on passing chlorine over dry precipi- 
tated mercuric oxide at o^'C. It is a pale yellow gas which can be 
condensed, on cooling, to a dark-coloured liquid boiling at i9°C. 
It is extremely unstable, decomposing with extreme violence on 
the slightest shock or disturbance, or on exposure to sunlight. It is 
readily soluble in water, with which it combines to form hypo- 
chlorous acid. Sulphur, phosphorus, carbon compounds, and the 
alkali metals react violently with the gas, taking fire with explosive 
decomposition. 

Chlorine peroxide was first obtained by Sir H. Davy in 1815 by 
the action of concentrated sulphuric acid on potassium chlorate: 
3KC10.rf2H«SC),>«KCl0r hKHSU. 4 Ht.() | C 10 «. A mixture of 
chlorine peroxide and chlorine (which Davy culled “euchlorine”) 
is obtained by the action of hydrochloric acid on potassium chlo- 
rate, and similarly, on warming a mixture of potassium chlorate 
and oxalic acid to 70°C on the water bath, a mixture of chlorine 
peroxide and carbon dioxide is obtained. Chlorine peroxide must 
be collected by displacement, as it is soluble in water and readily 
attacks mercury. It is a heavy gas of a deep yellow colour and 
possesses an unpleasant smell. It can be liquefied, the liquid boil- 
ing at 9'9^C. and on further cooling it solidifies to orange crystals 
at — 79"C. It is highly explosive, being resolved into its constitu- 
ents by influence of light, by warming, or by shock. It is a very 
powerful oxidant ; a mixture of potassium chlorate and sugar spon- 
taneously inflames when touched with a drop of concentrated sul- 
phuric acid or even on rubbing, the chlorine peroxide liberated 
setting fire to the sugar, which goes on burning. 

Chlorine heptoxide was obtained by A. Michael (1900, 1901) by 
slowly adding perchloric acid to phosphoric oxide below — io®C; 
the mixture is allowed to stand for a day and then gently warmed, 
when the oxide distils over as a colourless very volatile oil of boil- 
ing-point 82°C. It turns to a greenish-yellow colour in two or 
three days and gives off a greenish gas; it explodes violently on 
percussion or in contact with a flame, and is gradually converted 
into perchloric acid by the action of water. On the addition of 
iodine to this oxide, chlorine is liberated and a white substance is 
produced, which decomposes, on heating to ,^8o®C, into iodine and 
oxygen; bromine is without action. 

Oxy-acid8« — Several oxy-acids of chlorine are known, namely, 
hypochlorous acid, HCIO, chlorous acid, HClOa, chloric acid, 
HClOtt, and perchloric acid, HCIO4. H>pochlorous acid is formed 
when chlorine monoxide dissolves in w’ater, and can be prepared 
(in dilute solution) by passing chlorine through water containing 
precipitated mercuric oxide in suspension, or best by passing car- 
bon dioxide through a suspension of bleaching powder in w^ater. 
Precipitated calcium carbonate may be used in place of the mer- 
curic oxide, or a hypochlorite may be decomposed by a dilute min- 
eral acid and the resulting solution distilled under diminished 
pressure. For this purpose a filtered solution of bleaching-powder 
and a very dilute solution of nitric acid may be employed. The 
acid is only known in aqueous solution, and only dilute solutions 
can be distilled without decomposition. The solution has a pale 


I yellow colour, and is a strong oxidiztng and Mea ch i ng agent; it is 
readily decomposed by hydrochloric acid, with evolution of oxy- 
gen. The salts of this acid are known as hypochlorites, and like the 
acid itself are very unstable, so that it is almost impossible to 
obtain them pure. A solution of sodium hypochlorite (Eau de 
JaveUe), which can be prepared by passing chlorine into a cold 
aqueous solution of caustic soda, has been extensively used for 
bleaching purposes. One of the most important derivatives of 
hypochlorous acid is bleaching powder. Sodium hypochlorite can 
be prepared by the electrolysis of brine solution in the presence of 
carbon electrodes, having no diaphragm in the electrolytic cell, 
and mixing the anode and cathode products by agitating the liquid. 
The tcmi)crature should be kept at about i5^C, and the concentra- 
tion of the hypochlorite produced must not be allowed to become 
too great, in order to prevent reduction taking place at the cath- 
ode. Its solutions are used in preservatives and antiseptics, but 
on keeping or warming they decompose to chloride and chlorate. 

Chlorous acid has been prepared in solution by adding sulphuric 
acid in theoretical proportion to a solution of the barium salt ; its 
solutions readily decompose to hypochlorous and chloric acids. 
The sodium salt is prepared by the action of sodium peroxide on a 
.solution of chlorine peroxide: 2C10*4-Nad0f=2NaCi0t+0,. The 
silver and lead salts are unstable, being decomposed with explosive 
violence at loo^'C. On adding a caustic alkali solution to one of 
chlorine peroxide, a mixture of a chlorite and a chlorate is 
obtained. 

Chloric acid was discovered in 1786 by C. L. Berthollet, and is 
best pre]3ared by decomposing barium chlorate with the calculated 
amount of dilute sulphuric acid. The aqueous solution can be con- 
centrated in vacuo over sulphuric acid until it contains 40% of 
chloric acid. Further concentration leads to decomposition, with 
evolution of oxygen and formation of perchloric acid. The concen- 
trated solution is a powerful oxidizing agent; organic matter being 
oxidized so rapidly that it frequently inflames. Hydrochloric acid, 
sulphuretted hydrogen and sulphurous acid are rapidly oxidized by 
chloric acid. The salts of this add are known as chlorates (q.v.). 

Perchloric acid is best prepared by distilling potassium per- 
chlorate with concentrated sulphuric acid under diminished pres- 
sure. Perchloric acid distils over at first, but if the distillation be 
continued a white crystalline mass Of hydrated perchloric acid, 
HC1 o 4-H«0, passes over; this is due to the decomposition of some 
of the acid into water and lower oxides of chlorine, the water 
produced then combining with the pure acid to produce the 
hydrated form (H. E. Roscoe). This solid, on redist illation, gives 
the pure acid, which is a liquid boiling at (under a pres- 
sure of 56mm,), melting at — ii2°C, and of specific gravity 

1.764J-— I* The crystalline hydrate melts at 50®C. A constant- 
boiling solution (b.p. 203®C under 760mm. pressure) of 71-6% 
content results as in the case of hydrochloric acid (see above). 
The pure acid decomposes slowly on standing, but is stable in 
dilute aqueous solution. It is a very powerful oxidizing agent; 
wood and paper in contact with the acid inflame with explosive 
violence. In contact with the skin it produces painful wounds. 
It may be distinguished from chloric acid by the fact that it docs 
not give chlorine peroxide when treated with concentrated sul- 
phuric acid, and that it is not reduced by sulphurous acid. The 
salts of the acid are known as the percklaraiesy and are all soluble 
in water; the pK>tassium and rubidium salts, however, are only 
soluble to a slight extent, and methods for the estimation of these 
metals are bas^ on this fact. Potassium perchlorate, KC 10 «, can 
be obtained by carefully heating the chlorate until it first melts 
and then nearly all solidifies again. The fused mass is then ex- 
tracted with water to remove potassium chloride, and warmed with 
hydrochloric acid to remove unaltered chlorate, and finally ex- 
tracted with water again, when a residue of practically pure per- 
chlorate is obtained. The alkaline perchlorates are isomorptous 
with the corresponding permanganates. 

IN INDUSTIT 

As an industrial product of increasing importance chlorine is 
closely connected with alkali and the manufacturing i n d us t f ies 
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an, in pnctke, combined. It bu been pmnted out in another 
article (sM Aucau) that the manufactun of chlorine has under- 
gone A comi^te revolution in recent years. During the ascend- 
ancy of the Le Blanc soda process, it was Dccassary to produce 
chlorine in order to reduce the great surplus of unwanted hydro- 
chloric acid, which served as the raw material. Nowada>’s the 
reverse is the case, and the production of caustic soda, by the 
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electrolytic process, is limited by the extent to which the accom- 
panying chlorine can be utilised. 

Chemically speaking, chlorine can be produced in several ways; 
f.e., from hydrochloric acid with the aid of ''oxidizing*' agents; 
from salt by the action of sulphuric acid and an oxidizing agent 
combined; or by the so-called “electrolytic method," in which an 
electric current is passed through a solution of common salt in 
water. The two former methods are now obsolete; the Deacon 
and Weldon processes were examples of the oxidation of hydro- 
chloric acid, and ceased to he operated when the Lc Blanc soda 
process was finally superseded by Solvay's hmmonia-soda method. 
The electrolylic process is the source of all the chlorine now pro- 
duced on the large scale. The action of the electric current on 
brine is to {produce chlorine gas, hydrogen gas and a solution of 
caustic soda simultaneously. The caustic soda is concentrated and 
solidihed ; the hydrogen is either allowed to go to waste or is used 
for the synthesis of ammonia (with nitrogen) or of hydrochloric 
acid (with chlorine i ; the chlorine gas is piped off and utilized for 
naaking either liquid chlorine, in which there is now a large trade; 
bleaching jK)wder; hydrochloric acid; calcium and .sodium hypo- 
chlorites; sulphur-chlorine compounds; chlorinated organic com- 
pounds; or metallic chlorides. 

The raw materials of the industry are salt and coal; the former 
as the actual source of the chlorine, and the latter to provide the 
energy for removing it from its combination with the sodium. The 
industry therefore tends to concentrate in districts where brine is 
available, and where cheap energy exists, either as coal or water- 
power. Where water-power is to be had it may prove economical 
to site the works there and bring salt from a distance. In general, 
and as in the case of alkali, the chlorine industry is one in which 
it is cheaper to build the plant close to the raw materials rather 
than close to the markets in which the products are to be sold 
England, Germany and North America are the chief producing 
countries, and Italy is developing rapidly. In the (wo former 
countries the industry has long been well-established, but in Can- 
ada and the United Sutes, with their great deposiu of salt, and 
unrivalled sources of cheap water-power, it is comparatively of 
recent development ; it has nevertheless already reached such di- 
mensions that practically the whole of the requirements of these 
countries can now be satisfied without imports. Of recent years 
Italy alio has gone ahead in this matter, largely owing to the rise 
of the artificial silk industiy there; this requires large quantities 
of caustic soda which, taken together with a well-organized system 
of water-power, provides a good basis for electrolytic chlorine-soda 
manufacture. 

England and Germany are the chief exporting countries. The 
total production of chlorine and chlorine compounds amounts to 


300,000 tons fxr annum. The largest chlorine manufacturing plant 
in igzg was situated at South Charleston, W.Va., with a capacity 
of one hundred tons per day. 

Manufacture of Chlorine^ — ^The electrolytic process is now- 
adays the only source of chlorine on a large scale. U is neverthe- 
less of interest, both from a historical as well as u chemical point 
of view, to give some account of the older methtnls. 

C. W. Scheeic, who discovered chlorine in 1774. made use of 
manganese dioxide, in the form of the natural mineral pyrolusite, 
to oxidize hydrochloric acid ; — 

MnO,. + 4IICI - MnC I2 + (^ 1 , + 3H,0 

(manganese (hyilrwhloric (manganese (chlorine) (water) 

dioxide) acid) dirhloride) 

This reaction must be promotet! !>y healing the mixture, although 
even then only a part of the hydrochloric acid is uxidixed. Owing 
to strongly corrosive action of both hydrochloric acid and moist 
chlorine, no mrta) could be emfiloyed in the construction of ves- 
sels. which were made of stone slabs. The process was very c ostly, 
as much of the acid and all the manganese was wasted, and the 
waste litjuor from the vessels was of a most noxious kind. 

The chemistry of the prot ess i.s not quite so simple as the fore- 
going description indicates, but sufTicient has been said to give u 
general outline of it. Of the hydrochloric acid originally employed 
only some 35^' is actually converted to chlorine, the remainder 
being lost as call ium chloride. 

The second well known process, due to Henry Deacon W'orking 
from 1S68 onwards, is also based on the oxidation of hydrochloric 
acid, but using atmospheric air in place of manganese dioxide. 
Deacon worked on the direct reaction 

4HCI + O2 - iiJjO + HI,, 
(oxygen) 

This reaction is under ordinary circumstances so slow as to l)c 
quite useless for practical purposes. If, however, u “catalysl" is 
employed at the projnrr temixwature. the process proceeds at a 
ver>’ much greater rate, and can even be tarried out as a continu- 
ous o|)t*ration. 

The cataly.st that Deacon used was cupric chloride: if pieces of 
jHircms clay be soaked in a solution of this salt, dried, and heated 
to about 450^" C. and (he temperature maintainetl there or slightly 
higher, they are found to have the profnrrty of producing chlorine 
and water contimiou.sly from a stream of mixed hydrochloric acid 
gas and air passed omt (hem. On a large scale about Oo'r of the 
acid can thu.s lie de(ompoM*(l. The air-acid mixture was taken 
directly from the pan in which salt rake ((/.v.) had Iwcn pre- 
pared, after cooling to condense (»ut water and reheating to the 
temperature neces.sary for the catalytic reaction. 

The Electrolytic Method* — The Deacon procc.ss made cheap- 
er chlorine than the Weldon process: but it is evident that in both 
cases the plant was complicated, costly and difficult to manipulate. 
The contrast between these older methods and the modern electro- 
lytic process i.s very markwl. 

The various ly|K*s of plant employed nowadays all defiend upon 
the dec omfiosit ion of the molei ules of salt by means of the ap- 
plied energy of the electric current. Faraday disc overed that equal 
quantities of electric energy will liberate elements from their 
com|>ounds in amounts profKirtional to their equivalent weights; 
for example, 23 grams of sodium, 3 5- 5 grams of chlorine, 107 
grams of silver, 31 5 grams of coji|)er, are all .set free from solu- 
tions of their salts, or from the fused salts, under appropriate 
conditions by the same quantity of electric energy, viz,, 9^,540 
coulombs. The degret! to which this decorniKjsition is brought alniut 
is a function solely of the amount of electric energy applied, and 
docs not def>end on (he voltage, or electrical pres.surc. At the 
same time, owing to considerations which cannot be enlarged upon 
here, it is found that a certain minimum voltage; is required before 
actual liberation of the elements takes place; the voltage actually 
used in practice depends upon the tyjye of “cell** in which the 
electrolysis is conducted, and may vary from 3 5 fo 7 volts. 

A very large number of ceils have been devised to work (bis 
f^ocess; but, neglecting the Acker process, which used futed 
sodium chloride, only three principal types are now in use; viz., 
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the mercury cell, the diaphragm cell and the “bcUjar’’ cell. 

In each of these types a solution of sodium chloride (brine) is 
used; the points at which the electric current is introduced into 
the solution are called respectively the “anode” and “cathode.” 

The mercury cell (fig. i) has the form of a rectangular hori- 
zontal box; saturated brine, i.e., brine containing as much salt as 
possible, is fed into the cell at one end and overflows in the par- 
tially spent condition at the other. Into this brine dip anodes of 
graphitic carbon; on the bottom 
of the cell is a layer of mercury 
which forms the cathode. The 
action of the current liberates 
chlorine upon the graphite anodes 
in the form of a gas, which is 
conveyed away by pifics for sub- 
sequent use; at the cathode so- 
dium is deposited and at once 
forms an amalgam with the mer- 
cury. This amalgam is caused to 
flow into another compartment, 
where it is brought into contact 
with water, the effect of which 
is to extract the sodium with for- 
mation of a dilute solution of 
caustic soda and hydrogen gas; 
the disposal of the latter has 
already been touched upon. After 
the removal of the sodium the 
mercury returns to the first com- 
partment. This type of cell, 
which is now largely employed, 
was devised by Castner in the 
United States, and by Kellner in Austria. In the original form 
the movement of the mercury was occasioned by rocking the cell 
on a pivot; in more modern plant the mercury is propelled by 
mechanical means, the cell itself being stationary. The alkali thus 
produced is of high purity, and the “current efliciency” or yield 
per unit of current good ; but the plant is expensive to erect and 
the mercury costly. 

The diaphragm type of cell (fig. 2) uses no mercury which can 
be moved from one compartment to another, and it is therefore 
necessary to provide some means whereby the sodium and the 
chlorine may be collected separately. 

To effect this, the cell, which, in the form chosen for descrip- 
tion here, takes the shape of a cylinder on end, is divided into 
two annular compartments by a ring or diaphragm of asbestos 
fibre, supported by a jx'rf orated metal sheet or wire screen on the 
outer side. This iron gauze forms the cathode at w’hich the so- 
dium separates. The anode is formed by graphitic carbon sticks 
suspended from the top of the cell and hanging vertically in the 
inner compartment of the cell. This compartment is fed with 
purified brine. Purification of the brine from the calcium and 
magnesium compounds, which occur naturally in it, is necessary 
on account of the subse(|uent blocking and deterioration of the 
asbestos diaphragm which would otherwise occur: the purifica- 
tion is carried out by precipitating the calcium as carbonate and 
the magnesium as hydroxide by treatment with sodium carbon- 
ate and caustic soda. As the asbestos diaphragm is permeable to 
liquid some brine runs through it, so that the metal sheet on the 
outside is continually wet. On passing the current through the 
cell, chlorine is liberated at the anode as in the mercury cell, and 
sodium momentarily at the metal cathode, where it at once re- 
acts with the water of the brine which has soaked through the 
asbestos, and forms a solution of caustic soda, with simultaneous 
evolution of hydrogen gas. The liquor thus formed contains a 
large proportion of undecomposed salt, which is recovered in solid 
form during the subsequent evaporation for the production of 
solid caustic soda. Not only does this cause some complication in 
the method adopted for evaporation, but the resulting caustic 
soda cannot be obtained free from salt, and contains usually about 
2% of it. 

In the Belljar type (fig. 3) the anode is surrounded by an in- 


verted bell of material, which does not conduct electricity, 
placed in a tank in which the cathode is suspended. Brine is fed 
into the interior of the bell and the chlorine there produced is 
piped off as before. The caustic soda formed at the cathode 
sinks, by virtue of its greater density, through the brine and is 
drawn off through a pipe. The liquor produced is similar to that 
formed in the diaphragm process. 

Various modifications and combinations of these main types of 
cell exist. The bulk of the electrolytic chlorine produced to-day 
is made in the mercury and diaphragm cells, the relative advan- 
tages of which are as follows: In the mercury cell the prelim- 
inary treatment of the brine is much cheaper; the liquid pro- 
duced in the cell is much more concentrated, and it contains no 
salt, so that evaporation is a straight-forward operation. In the 
diaphragm cell the capital cost of the installation is less, as no 
expensive mercury is required; the consumption of electric en- 
ergy is less per unit of product, and salt of high purity can be 
produced as a by-product if required. The choice of process for 
any given purpose depends, therefore, on a variety of considera- 
tions, and must be made on the merits of each individual case. 

Liquid Chlorine* — ^The chlorine from the cell is now usually 
liquefied by subjecting it to refrigeration with, or without, pres- 
sure, and is packed in steel cylinders or tank waggons. Before this 
can be done, however, it is necessary to dry it thoroughly; this is 
accomplished by bringing it into contact with concentrated sul- 
phuric acid. Chlorine that contains moisture has the property of 
attacking metals; chlorine in the absence of water does not do 
this, and can therefore be packed safely in steel ve.ssels, pro- 
vided that the latter are strong enough to withstand the pressure 
necessary to keep the chlorine in the liquid condition under all con- 
ditions of atmospheric temperature which are likely to be met 
with. This liquid chlorine is the form in which the element is 
now most largely employed. 

USES OF CHLORINE 

In the days of the Weldon and Deacon processes the principal 
outlet for chlorine was in the manufacture of bleaching powder 
(^.v.). Although a very considerable quantity of this is now pro- 
duced, its place has been taken to a great extent by liquid chlo- 
rine itself. Chlorine has an immediate and disastrous effect on all 
forms of low organic life, and is therefore an ideal disinfectant. 
The quantity required, for example, to sterilize potable water, 
or swimming pools, completely is extremely minute and, when 
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the treatment is properly carried out, no taste can be detected. 
Over 75(r of the drinking water of North America is sterilized 
w*ith chlorine. The death rate from t>*phoid has dropped from 2S 
per 100,000 in 190S to less than five per 100,000 in 1927, and 
much of this improvement can be traced to the use of chlorine. 
This, and the application to sewage, is daily finding more ex- 
tended use. Chlorine in the form of hypochlorite is the potent 
ingredient of the familiar Carrel-Dakin solution and other types 
of germicides. It is frequently found that metal surfaces, suf^ as 
condenser tubes, which are in constant contact with water, de- 
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^'elop consi^able growths of algae and similar vegetable matter, 
whidi impair the efficiency of the apparatus. These growths can be 
entirely inhibited by the addition of very small quantities of 
chlorine to the water, and the efficiency of the plant restored to 
the normal. 

The biggest outlet for chlorine is the pulp and paper trade. As 
well-known, modem newsprint and paper of the inferior sorts 
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et nerally are made from wood which has been shredded and beaten 
to a pulp. This requires bleaching bt*fore it can be used as (xi^xrr; 
and to this is due the rise of the chlorine industry in North Amer- 
ica. Bleaching powder iq.v.) was at one time extensively used 
lor this purjx)se, and is still to some extent; but in Canada and 
the* United Stales the change over to chlorine itself is very 
marked, and the same tendency is showing itself to an increasing 
degree in Europe. 

In the manufacture of artificial silk large quantities of chlorine 
are involved. In the viscose process the source of cellulose is, 
generally, wood pulp which, as mentioned above, is bleached by 
c hlorine. Caustic soda is also used and the pure product of the 
mercury cell is much preferred. In the acetate process liquid 
( hlorine and sulphur-chlorine compounds are required. The rise 
ut the artificial silk trade has, therefore, been very beneficial to 
the industry in general. 

Sodium and c^cium hypochlorites, prepared by action of chlo- 
rine on caustic soda and lime respectively, are also u.sed as bleach- 
ing agents. 

Both liquid chlorine and bleaching powder are used in large 
amounts in the refining of crude natural oils. 

The organic chemical industry provides an important outlet for 
chlorine in the manufacture of dyestuffs, insecticides, fire-extin- 
guishing liquids, grease-removers, solvents of different kinds, an- 
aesthetics (chloroform), and various intermediate compounds 
used in comparatively small quantities throughout the chemical 
industry. Chlorine is widely used in bleaching flour. 

In metallurgy chlorine been used for the extraction of 
metals from their ores. 

Even from the above abbreviated description of the industry, It 
will readily be seen that chlorine, like so many other raw materials 
of the modem world, is one of those products which, without 
licing obtrusive, and, in fact, without being known even by name 
to the vast majority of people, yet has a profound influence on 
our dally life. Newspapers, clothes, medicines, colours, sanita- 
tion and petrol, for example, are matters of concern to everyone, 
and all consume chlorine or its derivatives at some stage. In 
1774, when first discovered by Scheele, it was a chemical curi- 
osity masquerading under the name of **dephlogisticated marine 
acid air’*; it is now a necessity. 
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CHLORITE, a group of grtnm micaceous minerals which are 
hydrous silicates of aluminium, magnesium and ferrous iron. The 
name was given by A. G. Werner in 1798, from xXo^piri^, “a 
green stone.” Several species and many rather ill-defined va- 
rieties have been described, but they are difi'icult to recognise. 
Like the micas, the chlorites (or “hydromicas *) are monoclinic 
in ciy'stallization and have a perfect cleavage parallel to the flat 
face of the scales and plates. The cleavage is. however, not quite 
so prominent as in the micas, and the cleavage flakes though 
pliable are not elastic. The chlorites usually occur as soft 
(H. — 2-3) scaly aggregates of a dark-green colour. They vary in 
specific gravity between 2 6 and 3 0. according to the amount of 
iron present. Well-developed ciy^stals are met with only in the 
sfx^cies clinochlore and penninite; those of the former are .six- 
sided plates and are optically biaxial, whilst tho.se of the latter 
have the form of acute rhombohedra and are usually optically 
uniaxial. The species prochlorite and corundophilite also occur as 
more or less distinct six-sided tdates. These four better crystal- 
lixed species were groutx^d together by G. Tscherniak as ortho- 
chlorites, the finely scaly and indistinctly fibrous forms being 
groupt*d by the same author as leptochlorites. 

Chemically, the chlorites arc distinguished from the micas by 
the presence of a considerable amount of water (about 13%) 
and by not containing alkalis; from the soft, scaly, mineral talc 
they differ in containing aluminium (about 20%) as an es.sential 
constituent. The magnesia (up to 36 /'f ) is often in part replaced 
by ferrous oxide (up to 30%), and the alumina to a lesser extent 
by ferric oxide; alumina may also be partly replaced by chromic 
oxide, as in the ro.se-red varieties kammereritc and kotschubeite. 

The chlorites u.sually occur as alteration jnoducls of other 
minerals, such as pyroxene, amphibole, biotite. garnet, etc,, often 
occurring as jKscudomorphs after these, or as earthy material 
filling cavities in igneous rocks composed of these minerals. 
Many altered igneous rocks owe their green colour to the presence 
of secondary chlorite. Chlorite is also an important constituent 
of many .schistose rocks and phyllitcs, and of chlorite-schist it is 
the only essential constituent. (L. J. S.) 

CHLOROFORM, a valuable anaesthetic first prepared by 
J. V. Liebig and E. Soubeiran (1831). It is a colourle.ss liquid 
(trichloromethane, CHCI3), possessing an agreeable smell and a 
pleasant taste. It may l)c prepared by the action of bleaching 
powder on many carlxjii comfX)unds, but preferably ethyl alcohol 
and acetone. l)y heating trichloroacetic acid with ammonia or by 
alkaline hydrolysis ot chloral (q.v ). In the prer>aration of chloro- 
form by the action of bleaching powrler on ethyl alcohol it is 
probable that the alcohol is first oxidixed to acetaldehyde, which is 
subsequently chlorinated and then decomfxised. C’hloroform 
solidifies in the cold and then melts at —62® C. ; it boils at 61-2® C., 
and has a specific gravity 1 52637 (o® C./4® C.) (T. E. Thorjx*). 
It is an exceedingly goorJ solvent, especially for fat.s, alkaloids and 
iodine. It is not inflammable. Chromic acid or exposure to light 
converts it into phosgene (carbonyl chloride, COCb) It reacts 
with sodium ethylate to form orthoformic ester, CH(0C2H&)*. 
W'bcn digested with phenols and caustic soda it forms hydroxyal- 
defaydes (K. Reimer); and when heated with alcoholic potash it 
is converted into potassium formate. 

Chloroform may be readily detected by the production of an 
fjonitrile when it is heated with alcoholic potash and a primary 
amine; thus with aniline the nauseating odour of phenyl iiocyanide 
is produced. 

For the use of chloroform as an anaesthetic, see Anaesthesia. 
Chloroform may be given internally in doses of from one to 
five drops. The British Pharmacopoeia contains a watery solution 
— the Aqua Chloroformi^^^hkh is useful in disguising the taste 
of nauseous drugs; a liniment which consists of equal parts of 
camphor liniment and chloroform, and is a useful counter-irritant; 
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the Spiritus Chlorojormi (erroneously known as “chloric ether”), 
which is a useful anodyne in doses of from five to forty drops; 
and the Tinctura Chlorojormi et Morphinae Composita, which is 
the equivalent of a proprietary drug called chlorodyne. This tinc- 
ture contains chloroform, morphine and prussic acid, and must 
be used with the greatest care. 

Externally chloroform is an antiseptic, a local anaesthetic if 
allowed to evaporate, and a rubefacient, causing the vessels of 
the skin to dilate, if rubbed in. Its action on the stomach is 
practically identical with that of alcohol (q.v.), though in very 
much smaller doses. Chloroform is also used as a counter-irri- 
tant; as a local anaesthetic for toothache due to caries; an anti- 
spasmodic in tetanus and hydrophobia; and as the best and most 
immediate and effective antidote in cases of strychnine poisoning. 

Bibuoorawtv.— W. H. Martindalc and W. W. Westcott, Tht Extra 
Pharmacopoeia (1924) ; W. E. Dinn, Manual of Pharmacology (1925) • 

CHLOROPHYLL, CHEMISTRY OF. Chlorophyll is the 
green colouring matter of leaves and is present in all growing veg- 
etable cells. Unexj)ectedly, the pigment responsible for the brown 
colour of certain algae has been found to be identical with the 
chlorophyll of land plants. We owe our present knowledge of the 
chemistry of chloro|jhyll chiefly to Willstatter. 

The chloroplasts of all jilants have been found to consist of a 
colloidal mixture of proteins and other substances with four pig- 
ments, namely, chlorophyll -e, chlorophyll-^, an orange red hydro- 
carbon, C4,»Hr4i, called carotin (also occurring in, and responsible 
for the colour of, carrots), and a yellow pigment, C4oHftaO«, called 
xanthophyll. It is probable that all these substances are of vital 
importance in the physiology of the plant, and, indeed, the photo- 
synthesis of starch from carbon dioxide does not proceed in the 
absence of chlorophyll. Fresh leaves contain about 0 2% of 
chlorophyll-fl, 0075% of chlorophyll-/^, 0*015% of carotin and 
0*03% of xanthoiihyll. In order to obtain crude chlorophyll, dried 
powdered leaves (best of the stinging nettle) are extracted with 
ether, and the amorphous chlorophyll so obtained has been found 
to have the composition CfJrIrjNiOMft- Analytical data, however, 
do not establish with certainly the true composition of such a 
complex substance, and in the light of later work (especially the 
synthesis of aetiophyllin) it may be that the formulae need to 
be corrected by the addition of one carbon atom. The compo- 
sitions given here are those employed by Willstatter in describing 
his experiments. The discovery that magnesium is an essential 
part of the chlorophyll molecule was an event of outstanding im- 
portance and interest ; the metal is bound in a complex condition, 
very much as iron is in the blood pigments. In fact a complex 
degradation product of the blood pigment can actually be con- 
verted into a complex degradation product of chlorophyll by 
introducing magnesium into the molecule. It is highly signiheant 
that chlorophyll and the blood pigment are so closely related. 

If alcohol is used instead of ether for the extraction of chloro- 
phyll, the pigment is obtained in a crystalline moditication, but 
interaction with the alcohol has occurred as the result of the 
intervention of a siH*ciiic enzyme termed chlorophyllase. Actually 
the phytyl group {sec below) is replaced by the ethyl group. In 
1864 Stokes demonstrated that chlorophyll is a mixture, but it 
was not until 1912 that the components of the mixture were 
separated. If a solution of crude chlorophyll in light petroleum 
is shaken with aqueous methyl alcohol, chlorophyll-u remains in 
the petroleum whereas chlorophyll-6 is found in the aqueous 
layer. Both substances may be crystallixed ultimately after a 
tedious series of fractionations. Chlorophyll-a is bluish black and 
gives greenish-blue solution; it contains H, more and 0 less than 
chlorophyll-6, which is a greenish-black substance giving green 
solutions. 

All true chlorophylls, amoiphous, and a and 6 (material from 
over 200 sources was investigated) yield on treatment with alco- 
holic alkalies about 30% of their weight of [Aytol together with 
a molecular proportion of methyl alcohol. Phytol is an unsatu- 
rated alcohol, Ct^H«,.C(CH«) :C(CH.). CH«OH or CJUOH, which 
has not yet been fully investigated but evidently bears some 
relation to the terpene family. The methyl alcohol and phytol 
are bound in groups of the form ->CO--OR because the (^oro- ; 


phylli are converted by this treatment into the chloropbyllms 
which are carboxylic acids. Thus the constitution of chloro|Ayll^ 
can be expwded to (C«H«oON4Mg) (COOCtsH**) (COOCiL) and 
chlorophyliin-a is the corresponding dicarboxylic acid. The pres> 
ence of a third carboxyl group hidden in the form — CX)— N: has 
been detected and the main line of degradation of the chlorophyll 
molecule has been the step-wise elimination of these carboxyl 
groups. For this purpose the graded action of alkalies at tempera- 
tures up to 240"^ has been employed, and it is noteworthy that 
the magnesium-containing complex in the molecule is not decom- 
jKised in the course of such treatment. Many of the intermediate 
products are brilliantly coloured and exhibit intense fluorescence. 
The action of acids at any stage causes the elimination of mag- 
nesium, but this can usually be re-introduced by means of 
magnesia or magnesium methyl iodide. It would be beyond the 
scoi)e of this article to give a full account of the degradation of 
chlorophyll, but the stages from chlorophyll-a to actioporphyrin 
may be indicated. Alcoholysis and hydrolysis by chlorophylbse 
yields chlorophyllide-o (CasHwONiMg) (COaMe) (COaH) which 
with cold alkali gives chlorophyllin-a (CJHnnONiMg) (CO«H)a. 
Alkali at i4o"C yields glaucophyllin (CaiHoaNiMg) (COaH),, and 
at i6s^C this in its turn yields the isomeric rhodophyllin. The 
second carboxyl is eliminated by alkali treatment at 200®C, giving 
pyrrophyllin (CinHaaN*Mg) COJi, whilst the last carboxyl group 
is removed by heating with soda lime in small quantities at a time. 
The product is aetiophyllin, C„HA,N4Mg. Acids acting on this 
yield actioporphyrin, CaiH«N4, which is identical with the degra- 
dation product of the blood pigment haemin. The action of cold 
alkali and then alkali at 200°C also converts chlorophyll-6 into 
pyrrophyllin. 

A more intimate knowledge of the constitution of chlorophyll 
has resulted from the study of the degradation of the derivatives 
of the colouring matter by reduction with hydriodic acid and 
phosphonium iodide and by oxidation. The former method gave 
alkylated pyrroles identical with those obtained similarly from 
the blood pigment and from bilirubin; the latter methc^ gave 
such substances as methylcthylmaleinimide and haematic acid. 
Indeed, the chemistry of chlorophyll and of the blood pigments 
is so closely related that information derived from the study of 
one of these groups has had repercussions in the other. 

A highly remarkable synthesis effected by H. Fischer and J. 
Klarer in 1926 enables us to make a short cut and deduce a 
probable expression for the structure of aetioporphyrin. Cryp- 
topyrrole, 2 :4-dimethyl-3-ethylpyrrole, is one of the reduction 
products of the pigments under notice and had been previously 
synthesized by unambiguous methods. When it is brominated in 
cold acetic acid solution it gives a substance, C.4H»,NsBr», which 
is converted into Willstatter s aetioporphyrin by the action of 
strong sulphuric acid. This seems to prove that aetioporph>Tin 
is Ca,.H«HN4 and the interpretation suggested leads to the following 
constitution for aetioporphyrin: — 

CH, CHrC C CHa CH,*C C CH, CH, 

II 11 I! II 

C— NH— (.: C— XH— c 

II II 

CH c==-— I' CH 

. II I I !i 

• C — N:=C C=N — C 

II II 

CHsC======C C===CCH, 

I I • 

CH,CH, CHjCH, 

The aetioporphyrin was identifled with the natural product by a 
comparison of solubility, crystallographic characters and absorp- 
tion spectrum. It gives aetiophyllin on treatment with magne- 
sium methyl iodide. This substance is therefore C«HMN«Mg 
and the corrected composition of chlorophyll-a is accordingly 
(C«H.DN4Mg) (COCJtU) (CCM:H.)orC«H»N40Jdg. Chlorc^ 
l^yll-6 would then be CwILvNiOJMg. It is known from the oxi* 
dation products that the carlmxyl groups are all situated in the ter* 
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minal positions of •-*CHrCH« groups, that is, in —CHrCHrCOtH 
groups, but we have no information as to the relative position of 
the fjtyuA and methyl alcohol residues or as to which of the 
three carboxyl groups is bound up in the N : structure. 

It will be noted, in the degradation of chkHrophyll, that one of 
the carboxyl groups is much more easily eliminated than the 
other two, and we may well imagine that an unstable progenitor 
of the pigment contained still one more carboxyl group, so that 
each — CHrCH, in aetiophyllin was originally — CHrCH, CO»H. 
If this were assumed then the suggestive fact emerges that the 
molecule could have been constructed in nature by the conden- 
sation of four identical monobydric alcohol chains with ammonia. 
Thus chlorophyllin could be die result of reactions summarised 
in the equation 

4CJf»^rf4CJU).+4NH.+MgO-C«H«0*N.Mg+CO. 

Hexose Glycerol [+30H/) 

It becomes evident that chlorophyll is derived in nature from the 
sugars which it is itself designed to produce through photo- 
synthesis. 

Willstatter and Stoll have described their investigations in a 
monograph "Untersuchungen iiber Chlorophyll” (Springer, Ber- 
lin, 1913). (R. Rob.) 

CHLOROPICRIN, product of the distillation of bleaching 
fK)wder with many nitro-compounds (e.g., picric acid, nitrometh- 
ane) also prepared by the action of concentrated nitric acid 
on chloral or chloroform. A. W. von Hofmann (1866) mixed ten 
parts of bleaching powder into a paste with cold water adding a 
solution (saturated at 30® C) of one part of picric acid. A vio- 
lent reaction occurs and chloropicrin (nitrochloroform, trichloro- 
nitromethane), NOj CCb, distils over, generally without external 
heating. It is a colourless liquid of boiling-point ii2®C, and of 
s[H*citic gravity 1*692. It is almost insoluble in water, but is 
readily soluble in alcohol; it has a sharp smell, and its vapour 
powerfully affects the eyes. Chloropncrin has been employed in 
chemical warfare (g.v.) as a lachrymatory, irritant and lethal 
agent. High concentrations of this chemical cause fatal lung in- 
juries and death may ensue from exposure to its action even at 
low concentrations. 

CHLOROPLAST, the botanical name for that structure in 
the plant cell which carries the green pigment, chlorophyll (g.v,). 
(See Botany; Photosynthesis; Plants.) 

CHLOROSIS, the botanical term for loss of colour in a 
plant-organ, a sign of disease; also in medicine, a form of anaemia 
(see Blood: Pathology). 

CHMIELNICKI, BOGDAN ic. 1593-1657), hetman of the 
Cossacks, but a Pole by descent, was bom near Chigirin in the 
Ckraine. He entered the Cossack ranks and was captured by the 
Turks; during bis two years* captivity in Constantinople he learnt 
Turkish and French, On his return to the Ukraine he lived quietly 
on his estate until the tyranny of the Polish governor led him to 
seek justice at Warsaw. After serving with the Cossacks in the 
Ukraine campaign of 1646, against the Turks, he suffered fresh 
persecution as a royalist and a Cossack, and he fled to the Cos- 
sack settlements on the Lower Dnieper, whence he sent messages 
to the khan of the Crimea, urging a simultaneous invasion of Po- 
land by the Tatars and Cossacks (1647). On April ii, 1648, at 
an assembly of the Zaporoxhians {see Poland: History), he de- 
clared his intention of fighting the Poles, and was elect^ ataman. 
As a result of his victories at Zheltnaya Vodui and Rruta Balka 
in May the serfs rose. Throughout the Ukraine the Polish gentry 
and the Jesuits were hunted down and slain. The rebels swarmed 
over the palatinates of Volhynia and Podolia, and Chmielnicki 
routed the Pdes at Pildawa (Sept. 23). In June 1649 be entered 
Kiev, where be permitted the committal of atrocities on the Jews 
and Roman Catbdics. His extravagant demands at the peace 
congress at Pereyaslavl led to the renewal of war, which was 
encM by the compact of Zborow. Chmielnicki was recognized as 
a semi-independent prince of the Ukraine. His attenqH to carve 
a principality for bis son out of Moldavia led to the third out- 
break of war in 1651. At Beiestecdco Qtiy 1, 1651) Chmklnicld 
was defeated. In 1652 he sent an embassy to the Tsar asking for 


Russia’s alliance, and in 1654 took an oath of allegiance to him. 
All hope of an independent Cossack stale was thus at an end, 
though after the Tsar’s successful campaign against Poland, 
Chmielnicki entered into negotiations with Charles X. of Sweden 
against Alexis. He died on Aug. 7, 1657. 

Set P. Rulish, On the Defection of Mala- Russia from Poland (Rus.) 
(Moscow, 1890) ; S. M. ^lovev. History of Russia, vol. x. (Rus.) 
(Moscow, 1857, etc.) ; R. N. Bain, The First Romanovs, ch. iii.-iv. 
(190s). 

CHOATE, JOSEPH HODGES (1832-1917), American 
lawyer and diplomat, was bora at Salem, Mass., on Jan. 34, 
1832. He was the son of Dr. George Choate, a physician of con- 
siderable note, and was a nephew of Rufus Choate. After grad- 
uating at Harvard college in 1852, and at the law school of 
Harv’ard university in 1854, he was admitted to the bar in 1855 
and in 1856 began practice in New York city. His success in his 
profession was immediate, and in i860 he becan^e junior partner 
I in the firm of Evarts, Southmayd and Choate, the senior partner 
in which was William M. Evarts. This firm and its successor, 
Evarts, Choate and Beaman, remained for many years among the 
leading law firms of New York and of the country, the acti\dties 
of both being national rather than local. Choate was associated 
with many of the most famous litigations in American legal his- 
tory, including the Tildcn, A. T. Stewart and Stanford will cases, 
the Kansas prohibition cases, the Chinese exclusion cases, the 
Maynard election returns case and the income tax suit. In 1871 
he l)ecame a member of the “Committee of Seventy” in New York 
city, wliich was instrumental in breaking up the “Tweed Ring,*' 
and later assisted in the prosecution of the indicted officials. In 
the retrial of the (jren. Fitz John Porter case he obtained a 
reversal of the decision of the original courtmartial. His great- 
est reputation was won, (Mrrhaps, in cross-examination. In (Hjlitics 
he allied himself with the Republican Party on its organization, 
Ixring a frequent speaker in presidential campaign.H, beginning with 
that of 1856. He never held political office, although he was a 
candidate for the Republican senatorial nomination against Sena- 
tor Thomas C. Platt in 1897. In 1894 be was president of the 
New York Constitutional Convention. He was appointed by 
President McKinley ambassador to Great Britain to succeed 
John Hay in 1899, and remained in that position until 1905. In 
England he won great personal popularity, and accomplished much 
in fostering the good relations of the two great English-speaking 
Powers. He was one of the representatives of the United States 
at the second Peace Congress at The Hague in 1907. Upon the out- 
break of the World War he ardently supported the British and 
Allied cause and severely criticized President Wilson's hesitation 
to recommend America’s immediate co-operation, but shortly 
before bis death retracted his criticism. He was chairman of the 
mayor s committee in New York for entertaining the British and 
French commissions in 1917. His death, which took place in New 
York on May 14, 1917, was hastened by the physical strain of 
his constant activities in this connection. Among his last works 
were Abraham Lincoln and Other Addresses in England (1910), 
American Addresses (1911) and The Boyhood and Youth of 
Joseph Hodges Choate (1917 ). 

See The Choate Story Book (1903) ; T. G. Strong, Joseph Choate, 
Hew Englander, Sew Yorker, Lawyer, Ambassador (1917); Jos^h 
Choate, a Great Ambassador (1918); Rivard Sandford Martin, The 
Life of Joseph H. Choate (1920); Arejiments and Addresses of 
Joseph Hodges Choate, edit. Frederick C. Hicks, with a memorial 
by Elihu Root '(1926). 

CHOATE, RUFUS ( 1 790-> ssv) ■ American lawyer and ora- 
tor, was bora at Ipswich (Mass ), on Oct. 1, 1799. He graduated 
as valedictorian of his class at Dartmouth college in 1819. was a 
tutor there in 1819-20, spent a year in the law schcKjl of Harvard 
university, and studied for a like period at Washington, In the 
office of William Wirt, then attorney general of the United States. 
He was admitted to the Massachusetts bar in 1823 and practised 
for five years, during which time be served in the Massachusetts 
house of representatives (1825-26) and in the State senate (1827), 
In 1S30 he was elected to Congress as a W 1 iig from the Salem 
district, and in 1832 was re-elected. His career in Congress was 
marked by a notable speech in defence of a protective tariff. 
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In XS34, before the completion of his second term, he resigned 
and established himself in the practice of law in Boston. For 
several years he devoted himself unremittingly to his profession, 
but in 1841 succeeded Daniel Webster in the U.S. Senate. Shortly 
afterwards he delivered one of his most eloquent addresses at 
the memorial services for President Harrison in Faneuil Hall, 
Boston. In the Senate he made a series of brilliant speeches on 
the tariff, the Oregon boundary, in favour of the Fiscal Bank Act, 
and in opposition to the annexation of Texas. On Webster’s re- 
election to the Senate, Choate resumed (1845) his law practice, 
which no amount of urging could ever persuade him to abandon 
for public office, save for a short term as attorney general of 
Massachusetts in 1853-54. 1853 he was a member of the State 

Constitutional Convention. In July 1859 failing health led him to 
seek rest in a trip to Europe, but he died on the 13th of that 
month at Halifax, Nova Scotia, where he had been put ashore 
when it was seen that he probably could not outlive the voyage 
across the Atlantic. Choate, besides being one of the ablest of 
American lawyers, was one of the most scholarly of American 
public men, and his numerous orations and addresses were remark- 
able for their pure style, their grace and elegance of form, and 
their wealth of classical allusion. 

His Works (edited with a memoir by S. G. Brown) were published 
in 2 vols. in 1862. The Memoir was afterwards published ^paratcly 
(1870). See also E. G. Parker’s Reminiscences of Rufus Choate 
(i860) ; E. P. Whipple’s Some Recollections of Rufus Choate (1879) ; 
and the Albany Law Review (1877-78). 

CHOBE, a large western affluent of the middle Zambezi (g.v,). 
The river was discovered by David Livingstone in 1851, and to 
him was known as the Chobe. It is also called the Linyante and 
the Kwando, the last name being that commonly used. 

CHOCOAN, an independent linguistic stock of South Ameri- 
can Indians, so called from the Chocos, who are the best known 
of its tribes. At the time of the first appearance of Europeans the 
Chocoan tribes seem to have held the region in north-western Co- 
lombia along the middle and uppier Atrato river, together with the 
rugged mountain area between it and the Cauca, as well as west 
to the Pacific coast, where they extended from the Gulf of San 
Miguel south to the mouth of the San Juan river. The area 
at the mouth of the Atrato appears to have been occupied 
by tribes of the Cunan stock. The Chocoan tribes were one of 
the few South American peoples who lived in pile dwellings, as 
did the Barbacoan tribes, their neighbours on the south. The Cho- 
coan tribes were skilful canoemen, having large canoes which they 
used in trade. Andagoya in 1522 heard the first rumours of the 
Inca empire from the coastal tribes of this stock, and from a dis- 
trict called Biru near the mouth of the San Juan the name Peru is 
supposed to have been derived. The Chocoan tribes survive today 
in considerable numbers, but are very little known. They were 
described at the period of the Conquest as a warlike people, living 
mainly by hunting and fishing and on wild vegetable products. 
They had an abundance of gold, which they traded with the 
Chibchan (g,v.) tribes to the east. They used poisoned arrows 
and also the blow-gun, which was of the two-piece type character- 
istic of the Amazonian tribes. They wore little or no clothing and 
lived communally in large houses of thatch, set on very high piles 
or sometimes in trees. 

5 ff P. Simon, Notkias historiaies de las Conguistas de Tierra 
Firme en las tndias Ocddentales (Bogota, 1882) ; W. Lehmann, 
Zcntral Amerika (Berlin, 1920). 

CHOCOLATE, a preparation of the cacao bean and sugar, 
usually flavoured, it is used either as a food or mixed with hot 
water and milk as a drink. Cocoa, and chocolate for eating, are j 
comparatively modem preparations, whereas drinking chocolate, 
of a sort, has been known to Europeans since the discovery of 
America. The original of the modem chocolate was chocolatl, a 
frothy beverage taken cold and held in high esteem in Mexico by 
the Aztecs. As chocolatl apparently consisted simply of the 
roasted and ground cacao bean flavoured with peppers and other 
spices, it was both bitter and pungent. The Spaniards greatly 
improved it by adding sugar, and guarded the secret of its prepa- 
ration for nearly a century, when it became known in Italy, Ger- 
many and France. In 1657 a Frenchman opened a shop in Queen’s 


Head alley, Bishopigate street, London, at which solid diocolate 
for making the beverage could be purchased at xos. to 151. a 
pound. At this price, only the weal^y could afford to drink it: 
hence the appearance in I^ndon, Amsterdam and other European 
capitals of the fashionable chocolate bouses, some of which de- 
veloped later into famous clubs. About 1 700 the English improved 
chocolate by the addition of milk. The reduction of the cost of the 
beverage was hampered in Great Britain by the imposition of high 
import duties on the raw cacao bean, ancl it was not until 1853. 
when Glacbtone lowered the duty to a uniform rate of id. a lb., 
that chocolate became popular. 

Cakes of chocolate are still the accepted material in France 
from which to prepare a cacao beverage, but elsewhere cocoa 
powder has for many years been more generally used. {See 
Cocoa.) Whilst the use of chocolate for drinking has declined, 
the amount of chocolate eaten has greatly increased. 

Method of Manufaetture. — ^The cacao beans having been 
cleaned, roasted and broken, the shell is removed and the pure 
''nib” is ground to "mass.” The methods are exactly those de- 
scribed under Cocoa, save that the temperature of roasting is 
lower. The sugar used may be clear crystalline granulated sugar, 
powdered sugar, or the so-called "amorphous” sugar prepared 
from boiling sugar syrup. 

Either cacao nib or mass is mixed with the sugar in a melangeur, 
a revolving pan with granite rollers. The mixture is repeatedly 
ground in some form of disintegrator or mill. Grinding rolls made 
of quartz diorite, porcelain or steel, are generally used. An im- 
portant exception is the use of vertical revolving steel disks in 
U.S.A. for the production of the cheaper covering chocolates. In 
grinding and in later stages (e.g., before moulding) it is necessary 
to add cacao butter to obtain a chocolate of a suitable consistency 
— the final chocolate containing perhaps 33% cacao nib or mass, 
54% sugar and 13% of added cacao butter. 

The flavours of modem chocolates arc the result not merely of 
the blend of beans, the choice of vanilla, cinnamon, aniseed or 
other spice or flavouring, but also of the special processes which 
they undergo. Many novel machines, the most popular of which 
are called conches, are used, in which the chocolate is agitated, 
mixed, ground or heated often for several days, to give a smooth, 
mellow and finished confection. 

The chocolate so obtained is, when warm, an aromatic plastic 
dough. It remains to mould it in the familiar cakes, bars, disks 
(croquettes) or small rectangular tablets (Neapolitans). Before 
moulding, it is necessary to bring the chocolate to a temperature 
of 90'’ to 93^^ F by passing it over warm rolls or other conditioning 
device. A machine deposits a definite amount into moulds, which 
then pass over a shaldng table. The chocolate spreads out, and 
any air bubbles rise and break. The moulds pass through a cooling 
tunnel, and as the chocolate sets, it contracts, coming from the 
mould clean and bright, with a rich colour, and so hard that it 
snaps when broken. The final process of covering with tin or alu- 
minium foil and paper, is accomplished by automatic machines. 

Chocolate in block form is recognized as a compact and valu- 
able foodstuff. It is not only sold plain, but is combined with 
other foodstuffs, for example, \^ious nuts and dried fruits. A 
preparation with milk for making a drinking chocolate vras an 
English invention; much later (1876) M, D, Peter of Vevey, 
Switzerland, produced milk chocolate for eating, which is a mix- 
ture of cacao nib, sugar, cacao butter and milk. In England milk 
chocolates containing a very high p 3 ercentage of milk are pre- 
ferred, a popular make containing pints of milk (minus its 
water) p)er px>und of chocolate. 

ChocolAtet or Chocolate-covered Confectionery^-^Choco- 

late is used for covering all manner of confections. It is prepared 
by the methods outlined above, but more cacao butter is adM to 
make it flow readily. The best work is done by hand : the vanilla 
crime, caramel, or other confection is laid on a foric and dipped 
beneath the molten choedate, and then turned on to a sheH of 
paper. A mechanical coverer or "enrober” invented in 1903, is 
much used; in this machine the crimes move on a woven wire 
band throui^ a cascade of liquid chocolate. The decoration and 
boxing of chocolates are light occupations which offer emptoyment 
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STEPS IN THE PREPARATION OF CHOCOLATE 


1. Grinding th« cacao nib. ihowing the “melangeur.*’ in the left fore« 
ground, a revolving pan with granite rollers, where the nib it mixed with 
sugar; and on the right, grinding machines, where cacao butter is added 
tu produce chocolate of a suitable consistency. 2. Covering candy With 
chocolate. The paste or confection is held on e fork end dipped into a pan of 
melted chooolate. then turned onto a ahaot of paper. Machines for dipping 


confectionery are rapidly conning into use, although tha bett work i; dofii- 
by hand. 3. Roasting machines in which the cacao beans, after being 
cleaned and sorted, arc heated by gas to a temperature of nearly 440 ' C 
The roasted beans pass between rows of serrated cones, wl n h crack and 
shell them, the shelis being earned off by an air blast 
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for a large number of girb. 

Cacao BatMr^--«Ciicao butter (c/. Cocoa) is a pale goldoi 
yellow butter with a brittle fracture and a characteristic fragrance. 
Wliilst a little is us^ for making hi^-class cosmetics and lip- 
stick, the great bulk is used in makhig chocolate covering and milk^ 
chocolate. This use of cacao butter makes the cocoa and chocolate*^ 
industries interdependent. In the joint industries, from a tt>. of 
cacao nib and i lb. of sugar is obtained roughly i of cocoa and 
2 lb. of chocolate. 


Cacao butter is the most costly vegetable butter of commercial 
importance. The following are the average wholesale prices per 
lb. of prime duty-paid English cacao butter for the years 1918*26: 


Year 

Price 

Year 

Price 

Year 

Price 


s. d. 


s. d. 


s. d. 

iqi8 

* 

1921 

1 7 l 

1924 

I 2H 

1919 

2 2 i 

1922 

I 7 A 

1925 

* A 

j 19*0 

2 3 

1023 

1 3t 

1926 

I 3l 


Production of the Cocoa, Sugar and Confectionery 
Trades. — ^The following figures taken from the Board of Trade 
returns relate to 1924. The total number of persons employed in 
Great Britain in the cocoa, chocolate, sugar confectionery, jam, 
etc., factories and workshops was 79496 (53,258 females; 26,238 
males). The cost of the material us^ was £24.092,000 and the 
total value of the goods made was £41.225,000, about half of this 
value representing cocoa, chocolate and chocolate confectionery. 


Manufactured products 

Great Britain, 1924 

(^ntity 

Selling value 

C^ocoa or chocolate (except chocolate 

cwts. 

£ 

ronfcctioncrv) 

1 Chocolate confectionery . . . 

984.900 

7,793.«x> 

m67,*oo 

I2,559»ooo 

1 Cacao husks and shells . . . 

gi,ioo 

22,000 

487,000 

' ('acao butter 

nfioo 

1 

2,621,900 

20,861,000 


The amount of cocoa or chocolate given above does not include 
that manufactured by the bread and biscuit trades. This is in- 
cluded under production below, and the aggregate compared with 
the exports from, and the net imports into, the United Kingdom: 


Manufactun*d products j 

Production 

Exports 

Net imports 

1 Ccx:oa or chcxrolate 
! Cliocolate confectionery . 

1 

( 

cwts. 

1,001,600 

1467,200 

cwts. 

100,500 

57»9<» 

cwts. 

137,700 

21,300 

2,468,800 

158400 

159,000 


Home-made Chocolates. — simple recipe is as follows: Take 
2 lb. covering chocolate and 4 oz. unsweeten^ chocolate, cut very 
small and put in aluminium pan over very slow beat. Stir till 
smooth. Stand the pan in cold water, and stir until the chocolate 
thickens. Replace over gentle heat and beat well for 20 minutes, 
when a little dropped on paper should dry quickly and look glossy. 
It is essential to coat the centres quickly before the chocolate 
sets. Centres may be made of toffee, fondant, marzipan, etc., 
and must be quite dry and smooth. 

BmuoGaAPBY.— iSfs for cacao cukivalioii: J. H. Hart, Cacao 
(1911) and C. J. J. van HaQ, Cocoa (1914). For cbemiitjy and 
manufacture see: R. Whymper, Cocoa omd C hoeoiaU (1921). A 
popular work on cultivatioii iod manttfactme is A. W. Knapp. Cocoa 
ami Chocolate (1920). On p. 191-^3 of this wiQ be lotm a full 
bibliography. (A. W. Kx.) 

CHOCTAW^ n pramment tribe in southern Misrissippi, of 
Muskogi stock (g.v.). They farmed intensively and fl^tened 
their beads. Tb^ were aDies of the French, enemies of the 
British and of most of their Muskogian kinsnien. In the later i8tb 
century they began drifting west of the Missisrippi river, and 
about 1832 the majority moi^ to iriiat is now eastern Oklahoma, 
where they remamed idf-goveming and scmi-csviliied until their 
absorption into American ntiaeiithip in 1906. They number about 
18,000 eidurive of negro ffeodmai indiided in the ^^rudhm,” but 
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include many of mixed blood; the origiiud population seems to 
have been about the same in siae. 

CHODKlEWlCZt JAN KAROL (i56o-i62t), Polish gen- 
eral In 1599 he was appointed starosta of Samogitia, and in x6oo 
acting comnuuxier-in-r^ef of Lithuania. In the war against Swe- 
den for the possession of Livonia be repulsed the duke of Suder- 
mania, afterwards Charles IX., from Riga, and in 1604 captured 
Dorpat. At Kirkhofan (Aug. 27, 1605) he annihilated a lai^ 
Swedish army; but be was hampered always by the Polish diet 
which denied him adequate sup(:^es, and after helping to defeat 
the rebels in Poland and to r^eve Riga when the Swedes again 
invaded Livonia, he was sent against Moscow with an army which 
mutinied for lack of pay and was compelled to retreat to Smolensk. 
On being reinforced by Prince Wladislaus, however, he took the 
fortress of Drohobu in 16x7, and on the conclusion of the Mus- 
covite war by the treaty of Deulina he was sent to defend the 
southern frontier against the Turks. He died on Sept. 24, 1621, 
after he had forced the Ottoman army, under the Sultan Osman, 
to raise the siege of Rbotin. 

See Adam Stanislaw Naruscewkr, Life of /. K. Chodkiewks (Pul.) 
4th ed. (Cracow, 1857-58) ; Lukasz Golcbiowski, The Moral Side of 
J. K. Ckodkkwicz as indicated by his Letters (Pol.) (Warsaw, 1854). 

CHODOVriECKL DANIEL NICOLAS (1726*1801), 

German genre painter and engraver of Polish descent, was born 
at Danzig on Oct. 13 1726, and died at Berlin on Feb. 7 i8ox. 
Left an orphan at an early age, he devoted himself to the practice 
of miniature painting, the elements of which his father bad 
taught him, as a means of support for himself and his mother. 
From 1754 onwards he studied drawing and painting under Bern- 
hard Rode, and began engraving in 1758. After designing and 
engraving several subjects from the story of the Seven Years’ 
War, Chodowiecki produced the famous ^’History of the Life of 
Jesus Christ,” a set of admirably painted miniatures, which made 
him at once so popular that be laid aside all occupations save 
those of painting and engraving. Few books were published in 
Prussia for some years without plate or vignette by Chodowiecki. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that the catalogue of bis works 
(Berlin, 1814) should include over 3,000 items, the most famous 
^ing the picture of ”Jcan Calas and his Family.” He became 
director of the Berlin Academy in 1797. The title of the German 
Hogarth was diKlaimed by Chodowiecki himself. The illustrator 
of Lavater’f Essays on Physiognomy, the painter of the ”Hunt 
the Slipper” in the Berlin Museum, had indeed but one p)oint in 
common with the great EngUshman^lhc practice of representing 
actual life and manners. 

His brother Gottfeied (1728-1781) and son Wilhelm (1765- 
1803) painted and engrav^ after the style of Daniel, and some- 
times co-operated with him. See Von Oettingen, Daniel Chodo^ 
wiecki (1895). 

CHOERILUS. (I) An Athenian tragic poet, who exhibited 
plays as early as 524 b.c. He was said to have competed with 
Aeschylus, Pratinas, and even Sophocles. According to F. G. 
Welcker, however, the rival of Sophocles was a son of Choerilus, 
who bore the same name. Suidas states that Choerilus wrote 1 50 
tragedies and gained the prize 13 tiroes. His works are ail lost; 
oniy Pausanias (i.x4) mentions a play by him entitled Alope. 
Cboerihxs was also said to have introduced considerable improve- 
ments in theatrical masks and costumes. 

See A. Nsuck, Traeicorum Graecorum Fragmenta (1889); F. G. 
Welcker, DU grieckischen Tragodien, pp. 18, 892. 

(2) An epic poet of Samos, who fiouririied at the end of the 
Sth century b.c. After the fall of Athens he settled at the court 
od Arebelaus, king of Macedonia, where be was the associate of 
Agatbon, Melantppidei, and Plato, the comic poet. The only 
worit that can with certainty be attributed to him is the Iltpavis 
or Jlapouti^ a history of the struggle of the Greeks against Per- 
sia. The treatment of contemporary events was a new departure 
in epic; be apologizes in the introductory verses (preserved in 
the scholiast on Aristotle, Rhetoric, m.14). The Perseis was at 
first successful, but later critics reversed this favourable judg- 
ment. Aristotle (Topica, viii. 1 .) calls Cboerilus*s comparisons far- 
fetdied and obscure, and the Alexandrians displaced him by Anti- 
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A. rentHORE ABBEY. ENOLISH DECORATED DOTHIC <I4TH CENTURY): B. THE CIRTOBA. RAVIA, ITALIAN RENAIBBANCE: C. HALBERBTADT 
CATHEDRAL. BERMAN 80THIC (14TH-ISTH CENTURIEB). D. P. CHOIR. LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL. MODERN ENBLIBH SOTHIC: C. J. CHOIR. 
YORK CATHEDRAL. ENOLISH DECORATED SOTHIC (I4TH CENTURY); 0. RESTORATION OP I9TH CENTURY STATE OP THE CHOIR OP NOTRE 
DAME. PARIS. FRENCH GOTHIC; H, L, CHOIR OF DURHAM CATHEDRAL. ENSLISN ROMANESBUE AND OOTNIC (STALLS I7TN CENTURY; 
SCREEN. I9TH CENTURY). K. CHOIR, LINCOLN CATHEDRAL, EARLY ENSLISN SOTHIC (UTHHBTN CENTURIES); H. CHOIR STALLS. ELY 
CATHEDRAL. ENGLISH DECORATED GOTHIC (I4TH CENTURY); N, RETRO CHOIR I "ANSELS CNOIR") LINCOLN CATHEDRAL (UTH CENT.) 
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machus in the canon of epk poets. 

G. Kinkel, Epicorum Graecorum Trag. i. (1877) ; for another vie^^ 
of bis relations with Herodotus see Milder in Ktio (X907), 19^44. 

(3 ) An epic poet of lasus in Caria, who lived in the 4th century 
B C. He accompanied Alexander the Great on bb campaigns as 
court-poet. He is well known from the passages in Horace (Epis- 
tles, ii. I, 232; Ars Poetica, 357). according to which he received 
a piece of gold for every good verse he wrote in honour of the 
deeds of his master. 

See G. Kinkct fAicmw Graecorum Fragmenia, 1 . (1877); A. F. 
Nake. De Ckoerili ^mii Aeiaie Vita $t Poesi akisque Ckoeriks (1817), 
where the above poets are carefully distinguished i and the articles in 
Puuly-Wissowa's Realencyklopkdie, lii. 2 (1899). 

CHOEROBOSCU& GEORGIUS^ also called Charto- 
PHYLAX (c, A.D. 60 ), deacon and professor at the oecumenical 
school at Constantinople. A course of his lectures on grammar 
has come down to us in the shape of notes taken by his pupils. He 
drew from the best authorities — Apollonius Dysedus, Herodian, 
Orion, Theodosius of Alexandria. These lectures were much used 
by Constantine Lascaris in his Greek grammar and by Urban of 
Bclluno (end of 15th centuiyO. Other works: commentary on the 
canons of Theodosius on declension and conjugation, which 
is extant; a treatise on orthography, of which a fragment (on 
(juantity) has been preserved; a tract on prosody; commentaries 
on Hephaestion and Dionysius Thrax; and grammatical notes on 
the Psalms. 

Bibliography. — See A. Hilgard, Grammatici Graed, iv. (1889-^). 
containing the text of the commentary* on Theodosius and a full 
account of the life and writings of Chocroboscus ; L. Kohn in Pauly- 
Wissowa*s Realenryklopgdif, iii. a (t 889> ; C. Krumbacher, Gesekirkte 
der byzantiniseken Liieratur (1897); Reitrenstein, Eiymologika, 190, 
n. 4. 

CHOIR, the body of singers who perform the musical portion 
of the service in a church, or the place set apart for them (O F. 
cuer from Lat. chorus, Fr. choeur). Any organised body of singers 
i>er forming full part choral works or oratorios is also called a 
choir. The word was originally applied to all the clergy taking 
t)art in services of the church. 

In English cathedrals the choir is composed of men (vicars- 
choral or lay clerks) and boys (choristers). They are divided 
into two sets, sitting on the north and south side of the chancel 
respectively, called cantoris and decani from being on the same 
side as the cantor (precentor) or the decanus (dean). Surpliced 
choirs of women have occasionally been introduced, notably in 
the United States and the British colonies, but the practice has 
no warrant of traditional usage. (See Vestments.) In England 
at the Reformation the choir services (Mattins, Evensong) re- 
placed the Mass as the principal popular services, and, in general, 
only the choir vestments were retained in use. In the English 
cathedrals the members of the choir often retain privileges remi- 
niscent of an earlier definite ecclesiastical status. 

In architecture, (i) any part of a church intended for choir 
use. and (2), more commonly, the eastern end of a church, almost 
synonymous with chancel (^.v.). In developed churches of the 
middle ages, the choir is just to the west of the altar rail, usually 
between that and the crossing, althous^ in some churches of Eng- 
land and Spain the space extends well into the nave (q,v.). la 
some modem churclws members of the choir are placed in a 
western gallery; in Non-conformist churches they are frequently 
placed in a bank in the centre of the east end, over and behind the 
pulpit. The choir stalls of Gothic churches such as Amiens, 
Exeter and Lincoln are works of the greate^ richness. Usually 
they are arranged in two or three rows, with lavishly carved arms 
separating the seats. Intricate canopies (g.v.) of open work 
tracery, gablets, spirelets and pinnacles are j^c^ over the seats 
of the hack row. The under si^ of the seats, whkh fold up, have 
little carved brackets, called misereres, to give a partial support 
to the singer or monk while standing. 

CHOIRS: see CirotAL Sixcung and Festivals, Musical. 
CHOISEULy CtSAM^ Due de (159^*675), French mar- 
shal and diplomatist, known for the best part of his life as the 
marshal du Plessis-PnisGn, came of the did French family of 
ChoiseuI, wUdi arose in the valley of the Upper Blame in the 


loth century. Entering the army he took part in the siege of 
La Rochelle, assisted to defend the island of against the duke 
of Buckingham, and accompanied the French forces to Italy in 
1629. In 1630 be was appointed ambassador at the court of the 
duke of Savoy, and was engaged in diplomatic and administrative 
work In Italy till 1635. when war was declared between France 
and Spain. Plessis-Praslin distinguished himself in the Italian 
campaign which followed, and after further service in Italy he 
was a marshal of France (1645). During the first War of 
the Fronde he assisted Conde in the brief siege of Paris; and in 
the second war, remaining loyal to the queen-regi^nt and the court 
party, he defeated Turcnnc and the allied Spaniards and rebels 
at Rethel (or Blanc-Champ) in 1650. He became minister of 
state in 1652, and in November 1665 was created due de ChoiseuI. 
He was concerned in some of the negotiation.^ b(*twcfn Louis and 
Charles II. of England which led to the Treaty of Dover, and died 
in Paris on Dec. 23, 1675. 

CHOISEUL, STIENNE FRANCOIS, Due DK (1719- 
1785), French statesman, was the eldest son of Francois Joseph 
de ChoiseuI. marquis de Stainville (1700-1770). and bore in early 
life the title of comte dc Stainville. Born on June 28, 1719, he 
entered the army, and during the War of the Austrian Succession 
served in Bohemia in 1741 and in Italy, where he distinguished 
himself at the battle of Coni, in 1744. From 1745 until 1748 he 
was with the army in the Low Countries, being present at the 
sieges of Mons, Charleroi, and Maestricht. He acquin^d a large 
fortune by his marriage in 1750 with a daughter of the marquis 
de ChAtcl 

ChoiseuI gained the favour of Madame de Pompadour, and 
was given the appointment of ambassador to Rome in 1 753. where 
he was entrusted with the negotiations concerning the disturb- 
ances called forth by the bull IJnigcnitns, In 1757 his patroness 
obtained his transfer to Vienna, where hr was in.structed to ce- 
ment the new alliance between France and Austria. He then re- 
placed Antoine Louis Rouill^ (i6S()-i76i ) as minister for foreign 
affairs, and therefore had the direction of French foreign policy 
during the Seven Years* War. At this time he was made a peer 
of France and created due dc Choisc^ul. Although from 1761 until 
1766 his cousin C^sar, due de Choiseul-Praslin, was minister for 
foreign affairs, yet ChoiseuI continued to control the policy of 
France until 1770, and during this period held most of the other 
important offices of state. As the author of the “Family Com- 
pact** he sought to retrieve by an alliance with the Bourbon house 
of Spain the disastrous results of the alliance with Aastria, but 
his action came too late. He reformed Ixith the army and navy, 
and although too late to prevent the loss of Canada and India, 
he developed French colonies in the Antilles and San Domingo, 
and added Corsica and Lorraine to the crown of France. His 
management of home affairs in general satisfied the philosophes. 
He allowed the publication of the Encychp/die and procured the 
banishment of the Jesuits and the temporary abolition of the 
order by Pope Clement IV. 

Choiseurs fall was caused by his action towards the Jesuits, 
and by his support of their oppioncnt La Chalotais, and of the 
provincial parlements. After the death of Madame de Pompadour 
in 1764, his enemies, led by Madame du Barry and the chancellor 
Maupeou, were too strong for him, and in 1770 he was ordered to 
retire to his estate at Chanteloupe. Greatly to hi.s disapfKiintment 
Louis XVI. did not restore him to his former position, although 
the king recalled him to Pari.s in 1774, where he died on May 8, 

1785. 

BiluocRAPirY.— P. Calmettes, ChoiseuI ei VolUiire (n)02 ) ; G. Man- 
gras, Le due et la duckesxe de ChoiseuI (v^2) and La disgrace du due 
et de h duckesH de ChoiseuI (1903) ; Memoires du due de ChoiseuI, 
ed. F. Calmettes (1904) ; A. Bourxuet, Le due de ChoiseuI et V alliance 
espagnal (1906) and Etudes sue la politique ^franf:^re du due de 
Ckoisesd (1907). See also Cambridge Modern History, Bk. vi. 

CHOISY, FRANCOIS TOfOLEON, de (1644- 

1724), French author, was bom in Paris on Aug. 16, 1644, and 
died in Paris on Oct. 2, 1724. His father was attached to the house- 
hold of the duke of Orleans, and the lad became famoas in court 
drdes for bis extravagance, his adoption of female dress and his 
numberless intrigues. He had been ilade an abb^ in bis childhood, 
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and poverty drove him to live on his benefice at Sainte-Seinc in 
Burgundy, where he found a kindred spirit in Bussy-Rabutin. He 
visited Rome in the suite of the cardinal de Bouillon in 1676, and 
shortly afterwards a serious illness brought about a sudden con- 
version. In 1685 he accompanied the chevalier de Chaumont on a 
mission to Siam. He was ordained priest, and received various 
ecclesiastical preferments. He wrote voluminous historical works, 
but is remembered by his gossiping Memoir es (i737)» which con- 
tain remarkably exact portraits of his contemporaries, although 
he has otherwise small pretensions to historical accuracy. 

The Mimoires passed through many editions, and were edited in 
1888 by M. de Lescure. Some admirable letters of Choisy arc in- 
cluded in the correspondence of Bussy-Rabutin. Choisy is said to 
have burnt some of his indiscreet revelations, but left a considerable 
quantity of unpublished ms. Part of this material, giving an account 
of his adventures as a woman, was surreptitiously used in an anony- 
mous Ilistoire de madame la comtvsse de Barres (Antwcip, i 7 . 35 )» 
again with much editing in the Vie de M. Vabhi de Choisy (Lausanne 
and Geneva, 1742), ascribed by Paul Lacroix to Lcngict Dufresnoy; 
the text was finally edited (1870) by Lacroix as Aventures de Vabbi 
de Choisy, See also Sainte-Beuve, Causerivs du lundi, vol. iii. 

CHOKE BORE, the bore of u gun narrowed at the muzzle to 
concentrate the shot. 

CHOKE-DAMP, also known as “black-damp” and “stythe,” 
is a mixture of carbon dioxide and nitrogen, pure choke-damp 
according to Dr. J. Haldane, containing about 139?. of the former 
and 87% of the latter; but probably the relative proportions arc 
variable. Choke-damp, which in this connection is more frequently 
known as “slythe,” is found in old, abandoned, or worked portions 
of the mines — especially wet mines — where the ventilation is 
stagnant, and on the occasion of a fall in the atmo.spheric pressure 
emerges from the “wastes” (“goaves") and makes its appearance 
in the workings, and, being heavier than air, lies along the floor of 
the mine gradually ascending as it increases in volume. 

Choke-damp is the result of the absorption of the oxygen in the 
air by the coal substance in the mine and the formation of carbon 
dioxide in the process; it is also produced by the decay of timber, 
the breathing of men and animals, the burning of lamps and 
candles, and the firing of exi)lo.sives. Sfiontancous combustion, or 
self-healing of coal, which is a characteristic of some coal mines, 
is merely the rapid absorption of oxygen by the coal, which pro- 
duces carbon dioxide and carbon monoxide in the process. 

Carbon monoxide is known to miners as “white-damp” but is 
present only in minute quantities in the mine. It is the result of 
incomplete combustion, may be caused by the exploding of gun- 
powder and other explosives, and is always present in the “after- 
damp” resulting from an explosion of fire-damp or of coal dust. 

Whereas carbon dioxide, if present in sufficient quantity, ex- 
tinguishes light and life mainly by suffocation, carbon monoxide, 
if present in the air to an extent greater than 1%, can be detected 
by a cap on the ordinary flame of a safety lamp. It is a virulent 
poison, its destructive effect being due to its action on the haemo- 
globin of the blood with which it chemically combines, robbing the 
body of its oxygen. But haemoglobin when saturated with carbon- 
monoxide cannot take u[) oxygen. An atmosphere containing as 
low as 0-2% of the dangerous gas will cause in time complete 
helplessness and loss of consciousness. An analysis of after-damp 
made by Dr. Bedson after the Usworth explosion (County Dur- 
ham) in 1885 showed it to contain — 


% 

Carbon dioxide (COj) 4 54 

Carbon monoxide (CO) 2 48 

Methane (CH^ the chief constituent of fire-damp) S-68 

Oxygen 7-23 

Nitrogen 76*80 

Analyses of after-damp by Mr. W. I. Orsman in 1892 showed 
it to be composed of — 

% 

Oxygen 3-9 

Nitrogen 75*9 

Carbon dioxide 121 

Carbon monoxide 8*i 

The bodies of persons killed by after-damp in which carbon 
monoxide was the fatal agent^resent a pink and healthy look due 


entirely to its coloration effect, and rigor mortis is not present 

(R.R.) ‘ 

CHOKING, the obstruction of a passage. In animak chok- 
ing is an obstruction of the windpipe iq.v,) and may lead to 
suffocation (q.v,; see also Laryngotomy; and Tracheotomy). 
In electricity, a choking coil is designed so that it will pass alter- 
nating currents of low but not of high frequencies {see Radio 
Receiver). In internal combustion engines {q,v.) a choke-tube 
is a constriction in a pipe, which increases the velocity of the 
fluid in its neighbourhood and thus reduces the pressure {see 
Hydromechanics: BemonilWs Theorem) \ this results in the 
liquid from the carburettor being sucked into the tube. 

CHOLERA, the name formerly given to two distinct diseases, 
acute infective enteritis and Asiatic cholera but now restricted 
to Asiatic cholera alone. Although essentially different in causa- 
tion and pathological relationships, these two diseases may in in- 
dividual cases present many symptoms of resemblance. 

Acute Infective Enteritis (synonyms, cholera nostras, simple 
cholera, Cholera Europaea, British Cholera, Summer or Autumnal 
Cholera) is the cholera of old medical writers. Its occurrence 
in an epidemic form was noticed in the i6th century. The chief 
symptoms in well-marked cases are vomiting and purging occur- 
ring either together or alternately. The seizure is usually sudden 
and violent. The diarrhoea is attended with severe griping ab- 
dominal pain, while cramps affecting the legs or arms greatly 
intensify the suffering. In\infavourable cases, particularly where 
the disorder is epidemic, death may result within 48 hours. 
Generally, however, the attack is arrested and recovery soon 
follows, although irritability of alimentary canal may remain 
for some time, rendering necessary the utmost care in diet. Attacks 
of this kind are frequent in summer and autumn in almost all 
countries. Occasionally the disorder prevails so extensively as to 
constitute an epidemic. The exciting cause conveyed by food 
or water is bacterial, B. Enteritidis (Gaertner) or an allied form 
being responsible for the majority of cases. The symptoms are 
those of toxic poisoning and collapse from loss of fluid. Hence 
the resemblance to Asiatic cholera. 

Treatment. — Vomiting and diarrhoea are natural means where- 
by the harmful material is ejected, but if excessive must be 
controlled by opiates. Ice and effervescing drinks quench thirst 
and subdue sickness. Counter-irritation by mustard or turpentine 
over the abdomen is of use, as is friction with the hands where 
cramps are present. Food should be whey or albumin water. In 
young children reliance is placed on chalk and starch enemata; 
opium is dangerous. 

Asiatic Cholera (synonyms, Malignant Cholera, Itulian 
Cholera, Epidemic Cholera, Algide Cholera) is one of the most 
severe and fatal diseases. Three stages are usually described but 
often they cannot be distinguished. The first stage is characterized 
by mild and painless diarrhoea. This generally lasts for two 
or three days, and then may gradually subside or pass into the 
more severe phenomena characteristic of the second stage, or 
may itself prove fatal. This stage may pass unnoticed. 

The second stage is that of collapse or the algide or asphyxial 
stage. Not infrequently this stage is the first to manifest itself. 
Often it starts suddenly in the night with diarrhoea of the most 
violent character, the matters discharged being w»hey-like (“rice- 
water” stools). They contain large quantities of disintegrated 
epithelium from the mucous membrane of the intestines. The 
discharge, which is at first unattended with pain, is soon succeeded 
by copious vomiting of matters similar to those passed from the 
bowels, accompanied by severe pain at the pit of the stomach, 
and intense thirst. The symptoms now advance with rapidity. 
Agonising cramps of the legs, feet and abdominal muscle and 
signs of collapse supervene. The surface of the body beccunes 
cold and blue or purple, the skin is dry and wrinkled, the featur^ 
are pinched and the eyes deeply sunken, the pulse at the wrist is 
imperceptible, and the voice is i^uced to a hoarse whisper. There 
is comi^ete suppression of the urine. In this condition death 
often occurs in less than one day, but in e(»demics cases are 
frequently observed where the collapse is so suddesk and complete 
as to prove fatal in one or two hours even without any great 
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amount of previous purging or vomiting. In most instances the 
menu! faculties are comparatively unaffected, although towards 
the end there is in generd more or less apathy. Reaction, how- 
ever, may take place, and this constitutes the third stage. It 
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consists in arrest of the abrming symptoms characterizing the 
second stage, and gradual but evident improvement in the 
patient's condition. The urine may remain suppressed for some 
time, and on returning is often albuminous. Even in this stage, 
however, the danger is not past, for fatal relapses sometim^ occur 
or reaction may be so imperfect that death from ezhaustion may 


occur two or three weeks from the commencement of the illness. 

The bodies of persons d>nng of cholera remain long warm, and 
the temperature may even rise after death. Peculiar muscular 
contractions have betm observed after death, so that the position 
of the limbs may become altered. The soft tissues are dry and 
hard, and the muscles dark brown. The blood is tarry in character. 
The upper portion of the small intestines is generally found dis- 
tended with the rice-water discharges, the mucous membrane is 
swollen, and there is extensive loss of its epithelium. The kidneys 
are usually in a state of acute congestion. 

The cause of Asiatic cholera is a micro-organism identified by 
Koch in 1883 (rer Parasitic Diseases). For some years it was 
called the “comma bacillus/* but it was subsequently found to 
lie a vibrio, not a Iwcillus. Appiirently there are many strains of 
the vibrio which differ widely in toxicity and other characters. 
Probably this explains the great variations in epidemics. 

Cholera is endemic in the East from Bombay to southern China, 
but its chief home is Briti.sh India. It princi|mlly affects the allu- 
vial soil near the mouths of the great rivers, jiarticularly the 
delta of the Ganges. Lower Bengal is pre-eminently the standing 
focus and centre of diffusion. In some years it is quiescent , though 
never absent; in others it passes its natural boundaries and is 
carried cast, north and west, it may be to Europe or America. 
The micro-organism is carried chiefly by infected jicrsons moving 
from place to place; but soiled clothes, rags and other articles 
that have come into contact with persons suffering from the 
disease may be the means of conveyance to a distance. There 
is no reason to supinise that it is air-borne, or that atmospheric 
influences have anything to do with its spread, except in .so far 
as meteorological conditions may be favourable to the growth and 
activity of the micro-organisms. Beyond all doubt, the great 
culture ground of the vibrio is the human body, and the discharges 
from it arc the great source of contagion. They rn.iy infect the 
ground, (he water, or the immediate surroundings of the [latient, 
the }>oison finding entrance into the bodies of the healthy by 
means of food and drink which have become contaminated in 
various ways, r.c. by flies. Of all the means of local dissemination, 
contaminated water is the most important, because it affects the 
greatest numlxTs, particularly in places with a public water- 
supply. All severe outbreaks cif an e.\plosive character are due to 
this cause. It is also po.ssible that the cholera poison multiplies 
rapidly in water under favourable conditions, and that a reservoir, 
for instance, may form a sort of forcing-bed. But it would be a 
mistake to regard cholera as purely a water-borne disease, even 
locally. It may infect the soil in localities which have a pf^rfcctly 
pure water-supply, but have defective drainage or no drainage at 
all, and (hen it will lx; found more difficult to get rid of, though 
less formidable in its effects, than when the water alone i.s the 
source of mischief. In all the.se res|:)e( t.H it ha.s a great affinity to 
enteric fever. With r^'gard to locality, no situation is secure against 
attack if the di.X'a.sc is introduced and the sanitary conditions are 
bad; but, speaking generally, low-lying places on alluvial soil near 
rivers are more liable than those standing high or on a rocky foun- 
dation. Of meteorological conditions it can only lx* said with cer- 
tainty that a high temjxjraturc favours the development of cholera, 
though a low one docs not prevent it. In tcmtKfrate climatc.s the 
summer months, and particularly August and September, arc 
the season of its greatest activity. 

Cholera spreads westwards from India by two routes — (i) by 
sea to the shores of the Red sea, Egypt and the Mediterranean; 
and (2) by land to northern India and Afghanistan, thence to 
Persia and central Asia, and so to Russia. In the great invasions 
of Europe during the iQth century it sometimes followed one 
route and sometimes the other. An Indian e^iidemic of 1817 
reached Europe by way of Persia and Russia in 1830 and extended 
to America. Another of 1841 followed the same track and reached 
Europe and America in 1847. A third took place in the East in 
1850 and entered Europe in 1853; this epidemic was specially 
severe throughout North and South America. Other epidemics 
visiting Europe occurred in x866, 1869-74, 1883-87; these trav- 
elled by way of the Mediterranean. The epidemic of 1892-95 re- 
verted to the overland route and travelled with unprecedented 
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rapidity. Within less than five months it travelled from the North- 
West provinces of India to St. Petersburg (Leningrad) and prob- 
ably to Hamburg, and thence in a few days to England and the 
United States. During the period of igio-25 cholera continued to 
be widely prevalent in India, and the recorded mortality exceeded 

500.000 in both 1Q18 and igig, when the disease was also epidemic 
in China, but, with the exception of moderate prevalence in eastern 
and southern Europe, including Italy in 1911, there has been little 
spread to Eurof>e. Bengal maintains its unenviable reputation as 
the home of cholera. 

Prevention. — ^The great invasion of 1892-95 was fruitful in 
lessons for the prevention of cholera. It proved that the one 
real and sufficient protection lies in a standing condition of good 
sanitation backed by on efficient and vigilant sanitary administra- 
tion. The experience of Great Britain where the deaths per 

10.000 living were less than 0 05 was a remarkable piece of evi- 
dence, but that of Berlin was jHirhaps even more striking, for 
Berlin lay in the centre of four fires, in direct and frequent com- 
munication with Hamburg, Russia, France and Austria, and with- 
out the advantage of a sea frontier. Cholera was reiieatedly 
brought into Berlin, but never obtained a footing, and its suc- 
cessful repression was accom[)lished without any irksome inter- 
ference with traffic or the ordinary business of life. The general 
success of Great Britain and Germany in keeping cholera in 
check by ordinary sanitary means comifieted the conversion of 
all enlightened nations to the policy laid down so far back as 
1865 by Sir John Simon, and advocated by Great Britain at a 
series of international congresses — the policy o( abandoning quar- 
antine, which Great Britain did in 1873, and trusting to sanitary 
measures with medical inspection of persons arriving from in- 
fected places. This principle was formally adopted at the inter- 
national conference held at Dresden in 1893, which a con- 
vention was signed by the delegates of Gcrmmiy, Austria, Belgium, 
France, Great Britain, Italy, Russia, Switzerland, Luxembourg, 
Montenegro and the Netherlands. Under this instrument the 
practice is broadly as follows, though the procedure varies a good 
deal in different countries; Ships arriving from infected ports are 
inspected, and if healthy are not detained, but bilge-water and 
drinking-water arc evacuated, and persons landing may be placed 
under medical supervision without detention; infected ships 
are detained only for purposes of disinfection; persons suffering 
from cholera are removed to hospital; other persons bnding from 
an infected ship are placed under medical observation, which 
may mean detention for five days from the last case; or, as in 
Great Britain, supervision in their own homes, for which purpose 
they give their names and places of destination before landing. 
All goods arc freed from restriction, except rags and articles 
believed to be contaminated by cholera matters. By land, pas- 
sengers from infected places arc similarly inspected at the 
frontiers and their luggage '^disinfected/' only those found suffer- 
ing from cholera cun be detained. Each nation is pledged to 
notify the others of the existence within its own borders of a 
“focus'' of cholera. The precise interpretation of the term is left 
to each government, and is treated in a rather elastic fashion by 
some, but it is generally understood to imply the occurrence of 
non-imported cases in such a maimer as to point to the local pres- 
ence of infection. The question of guarding Europe generally 
from the danger of diffusion by pilgrims through the Red sea was 
settled at another conference held in Paris in 1S94. The provisions 
agreed on included the inspection of pilgrims at ports of departure, 
detention of infected or suspected persons, and super\ision of 
pilgrim ships and of pilgrims proceeding overland to Mecca. 

ihie substitution of the procedure above described for the 
old measures of quarantine and other still more drastic inter- 
ferences with traffic presupposes the existence of a sanitary service 
and fairly good sanitary conditions if cholera is to be effectually 
prevented. No doubt if sanitation were perfect in any place 
or country, cholera, along with many other diseases, might there 
be ignored, but sanitation is not perfect anywhere, and therefore 
it requires to be supplemented by a system of notification with 
prompt segregation of the sick and destruction of infective ma- 
terial. Of general sanitary conditions the most important 


is unquestionably the water-supply. The classical example is 
Hamburg. The water-supply is obtained from the Elbe, which 
became infected by some means not ascertained. The drainage 
from the town also runs into the river, and the movement of the 
tide was sufficient to carry the sewage matter up above the water- 
intake. The water itself, which is no cleaner than that of the 
Thames at London Bridge, underwent no purification whatever 
before distribution. It passed through a couple of ponds, supposed 
to act as settling tanks, but owing to the growth of the town and 
increased demand for water it was pumped through too rapidly to 
permit of any subsidence. On the other hand, at Altona, which is 
continuous with Hamburg, the water was filtered through sand. 
In all other respects the conditions were identical, yet in Altona 
only 328 persons died, against 8,605 Hamburg. In some streets 
one side lies in Hamburg, the other in Altona, and cholera stopped 
at the dividing line, the Hamburg side being full of cases and the 
Altona side untouched. In the following year, when Hamburg had 
the new filtered supply, it enjoyed equal immunity, save for a 
short period when raw Elbe water accidentally entered the mains. 

But water, though the most important condition, is not the only 
one affecting the incidence of cholera. The case of Grimsby 
furnished a striking lesson to the contrary. Here the disease 
obtained a decided hold, in spite of a pure water-supply, through 
the fouling of the soil by cesspits and defective drainage. At 
Havre also its prevalence was due to a similar cause. Further, it 
was conclusively proved at Grimsby that cholera can be spread 
by sewage-fed shell-fish. Several of the local outbreaks in England 
were traced to the ingestion of oysters obtained from the Grimsby 
beds. In short, it may be said that all insanitary conditions favour 
the prevalence of cholera in some degree. Preventive inoculation 
with an attenuated virus was introduced by W. M. VV. Haffkinc, 
and has been extensively used in India, with considerable ap|)ear- 
ance of success so far as the statistical evidence goes. 

Treatment. — ^Happily, during the decades 1905-25, important 
progress has been made in the treatment of cholera, which has 
robbed the disease of half its terrors when hospital accommoda- 
tion is available. Leonard Rogers of the Indian medical service, 
as the result of his researches on the blood changes in the disease 
and of the action of permanganates in destroying the toxins 
formed by the cholera vibrios in the intestines, has established 
a system of treatment which has reduced the mortality in the 
Calcutta hospital cases to about one-third of its former rate. The 
great loss of fluid and salts from the blood, and the reduction of 
the alkalinity of that fluid are combated by the intravenous injec- 
tion in severe cases of three to five or more pints at a time of the 
following solutions: (i) sodium bicarbonate grains 100 and sod- 
ium chloride grains 90 in a pint of sterile water, and (2) sodium 
chloride grains 120 and calcium chloride (as a cardiac tonic) 
grains four to a pint; one pint of the former alkaline solution and 
the remaining two to four prints of the second hypertonic saline 
being given whenever collapse occurs, or the blood is found to be 
concentrated by the 8p)ecific graxity test; 20 to 30 pints l>eing 
sometimes administered successfully in the course of a few days 
in very bad cases, while the alkaline solution is also given in half- 
pint quantities in encmata every two to four hours until the renal 
excretion is fully re-esUUished. In addition two permanganate 
pills of two grains eadi are given orally every* 15 to 30 minutes 
during the stage of acute evacuations to destroy the toxins in the 
bowel Kaolin, or fine China clay, has the power of loosely com- 
bining with cholera toxins and preventing their absorption from 
the intestines, so equal quantities of kaolin and water should be 
given to drink ad libitum, Pituitrin injections are of value to 
maintain the blood pressure and increase the renal secretion in 
the later stages, and injections of atropine in doses 1/100 grain 
twice a day are also of value as first suggested by Lauder Brunton. 
As the cramps and other symptoms are immediately relieved by 
the saline injections, opium is unnecessary and should never be 
given in any stage of cholera, as it strongly* puredispnises to fatal 
supjpression of wAnt, 

By these methods the mortality in o\*cr 1,000 severe cases in 
the Calcutta cholera ward over a number of years past has been 
reduced from 60% to 20% and equally good results were obtained 
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in China in igig. In the Bombay and Central Provinces the 
administration of large quantities of permanganate pills in out- 
breaks in villages remote from hospitals has reduced the death- 
rate one-half to one-third of that in untreated cases in the same 
epidemics, althou^ the severest types require intravenous salines 
in addition if life is to be saved. The great paucity of skilled 
medical men in Indian villages alone prevents greater saving of 
life by these methods, and prevention, especially by good water 
supplies and greater sanitary control of chotera-spreading places 
of pilgrimage within the endemic areas of the disease in Lower 
Hengal and south-east Madras, together with the compulsory 
inoculation against cholera of all pilgrims before being allowed to 
return to their homes from cholera areas, should be generally 
adopted without further loss of time if this very serious cause 
of mortality in India is to be reduced, as it well mi^t be, and 
Europe saved from further pandemics of cholera. 

.See Local Government Board Reports, CJemow, The 

Cholera Epidemic of i8g^ in the Russian Empire: Wall, Asiatic 
Cholera; Nottcr, Epidemiological Society*s Transact to fis, vol. xvii.; 
Kmmerich and Gcxniind, Munchen. med. Woekensekr. (1004), pp. 
1,086-1.157; Wherry, Department of ike Interior Bureau of Govern- 
ment Laboratories, No. 19 (Oct., 1904, Manila) ; Wherry and M'DiU, 
Ibid. No. 31 (May, 1905, Manila). 

CHOLET, a town of western France, capital of an arron- 
dissement in the department of Maine-et-Loire, 33 m. E.S.E. of 
Nantes. Pop. (1926) 17.910. Cholet stands on high ground 
on the right bank of the Maine, which is crossed by a 15th cen- 
tury bridge. Megalithic monuments are numerous in the neigh- 
bourhood. The town owes the rise of its prosperity to the settle- 
ment of weavers there by Edouard Colbert, count of Maul^vricr, 
a brother of the great Colbert. It suffered severely in the War 
of La Vend^ of 1793. A public garden occupies the site of the 
old castle. The town possesses a sub-prefecture, a tribunal of 
first instance, a chamber of commerce and a board of trade- 
arbitrators. There are granite quarries in the vicinity. The chief 
industries are the manufacture of linen and of preserved foods. 
Cholet is an important centre for the sale of fat cattle, sheep 
and pigs, for which Paris is the chief market. 

CHOLON (‘'great market”), a town of French Indo-China, 
the largest commercial centre of Cochin China, 3jm. S.W. of 
Saigon, with which it is united by railway, tramways, roads and 
canal. Cholon was founded by Chinese immigrants about 1780, 
and is situated on the Chinese arroyo at the junction of the Lo- 
Gom and a canal Its waterways are frequented by innumerable 
boats and lined in some places with native dwellings built on piles, 
in others by quays and houses built by the French, who have also 
carried out drainage schemes, installed electric lighting in the main 
streets and erected factories, schools, hospitals and administrative 
buildings. Its population is almost entirely Asiatic. In 1880 the 
population was 45,000; in 1927 it numbered about 200,000. Of 
these about 50,000 were Chinese, divided into congregations ac- 
cording to their place of origin. During the rice season the town 
is visited by a large floating population. Cholon is administered by 
a municipal council, composed of French, Annamese and Chinese 
traders. An administrator of native affairs, nominated by the gov- 
ernor, fills the office of mayor. The rice trade, almost monopolized 
by the Chinese, is the leading industry. Tanning, dyeing, copper- 
founding, glass, brick and pottery manufacture, stone working, 
limber-saising and junk building are other industries. 

CHOLONANy a linguistic stock of South American Indians, 
so called from the Cholones, its most important tribe. The Cho- 
lonan Indians live in eastern Peru, between the eastern crest of 
the Andes and the upper Huallaga river, from the Monzon in the 
south to the Mayo in the north. Missions were established amoi^ 
them in the i7ih century, so that they have now largely lost thek 
original culture. They are sedentary agriculturists, and still retain 
the use of the Uow-gun, widely distributed among the nei^bour- 
ing tribes to the norUi and east. They live in cane-walled, 
tbatched-roof houses, but, unlike their neighbours to the north 
and east, do not use the hammock for sleeping. They appear to 
have had elaborate puberty ceremonies for the young men. 

See £. Poeppig, in CkiUp Peru und auf dem Amaxonensirame, 
etc. (Leipzig, 1835). 


CHOLULA, an ancient town of Mexico, in the State and on 
the plateau of Puebla, eight miles by rail W. by N. of the city of 
that name, and situated about 6,912 ft. higher than sea-lcvel 
Pop. (1921) 6,282. The Interoceanic railway passes through 
Cholula, but the city’s commercial and industrial standing is over- 
shadowed by that of its larger and more modem neighbour. At 
the time of the Spanish conquest, Cholula — then known as Cholo- 
Ian — ^was a large and important town, consecrated to the worship 
of the god (^etialcoatl, who had here one of the most imposing 
temples in Anahuac, built on the summit of a truncated pyramid, 
the largest of its kind in the world. This pyramid, constructed of 
sun-dried bricks and earth, 17 7ft. high, and covering an area of 
nearly 45ac., is the most conspicuous object in the town and was 
built probably as an imposing site for a temple. Nothing definite 
is known of its age and history, as the fanatical zeal of Cortes 
and his companions destroyed whatever historical data the temple 
may have contained. Cholula was visited by Cories in 1519 dur- 
ing his eventful march inland to Montezuma's capital, Tenoch- 
titi^, when he treacherously massacred its inhabitants and pil- 
laged the city, pretending to distrust the hospitable inhahiUints. 
Cortes estimated that the town then had 20.000 habitations, and 
its suburbs as many more, but this was undoubtedly a deliberate 
exaggeration. The Cholulans were of Nahuatl origin and were 
semi-independent, yielding only a nominal allegiance to Monte- 
zuma. They were a trading [leople, holditig fairs, and exchanging 
their manufactures of textiles and pottery for other produce. The 
pyramid is believed to have bt^en built by a people occupying this 
region before the Cholulans. 

CHOPIN, FRSO^RIC FRANCOIS (1810-1840), Polish 
musical comjxiscr and pianist, was born at Zehuown-Wola, near 
Warsaw, on Feb. 22, 1810 (twt Mar. i, 1809). His father, of 
French origin, born at Nancy in 1770, had married n Polish lady, 
Justine Krzyzanowska. Frederic was their third child. His first 
musical education he received from Adalbert Ziwny, n Czech 
mu.sician, who is said to have been a jias.sionate admirer of J. S. 
Bach. He also received a fair general education at the recently- 
founded Lyceum of Warsaw, where his father was professor of 
French. Ilis musical genius oiM‘ned to Chopin the best circles 
of Polish society, at that time unrivalled in Eurojic for its ease 
of intercourse, the beauty and grace of its women, and its liberal 
appreciation of arti.stic gifts. These early impressions were of 
lasting influence on Chopin s development. While at school he 
received thorough instruction in the theory of his art from 
Joseph Eisner, a learned musician and director of the conser- 
vatoire at Warsaw. When in 1829 he left his native town for 
Vienna, where his debut as a pianist took place, he was In all 
respects a perfectly formed and developed artist. There is in his 
compositions little of that gradual progress which, for instance, 
in Beethoven, necessitates a classification of his works according 
to different periods. Chopin's individuality und his style were 
distinctly pronounced in that set of variations on ”La ci darem” 
which excited the wondering enthusiasm of Robert Schumann. 
In 1831 he left Vienna with the intention of visiting London; but 
on his way to England he reached Paris and settled there for 
the rest of his life. Mere again he soon became the favourite and 
musical hero of society. His connection with Mmc. Dudevant, 
better known by her literary pseudon>Tn of George Sand ((/.v), 
is an important feature of Chopin's life. When in 1839 his health 
began to fail, George Sand went with him to Majorca, and it was 
mainly owing to her tender care that the composer recovered his 
health for a time. Chopin declared that the destruction of his 
relations with Mme. Dudevant in 1847 broke up bis life. The 
association of these two artists has provoked a whole literature 
on the nature of their relations, of which the novdist'.s Un Ifiver 
i Majorque was the beginning. The last ten years of Chopin's 
life were a continual struggle with the pulmonary disease to which 
he succumbed in Paris Oct. 17, 1849. The year before his death 
he visited England, where he was received with enthusiasm by his 
nurodrous admirers. Chopin died in the arms of his sister, who 
hastened from Poland to his death-bed. He was buried in the 
cemetery of Pire Lachaise. 

In looking through the list of Cboriin's compositions, teeming 
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with mazurkas, valses, polonaises, and other forms of national 
dance music, one might hardly suppose that here one of the most 
melancholy natures revealed itself. This seeming paradox is ex- 
plained by the type of Chopin^s nationality, of which it has justly 
been said that its very dances arc sadness intensified. Yet not- 
withstanding its strongly pronounced national characteristics, 
Chopin's music is always expressive of his individual feelings and 
sufferings in the highest possible degree. He is indeed the lyrical 
composer par excellence, and the intensity of his expression finds 
its equal in literature only in the .songs of Heinrich Heine, to 
whom he has been so often likened. Such high-strung passion 
cannot be prolonged, and hence it was in works of small compass, 
such as the nocturne and the elude, that Chopin found the hap- 
piest expression of his genius. In compositions of larger scope 
he was out of his clement, and even the beauty of his melodies 
and harmonics cannot wholly banish the imi)ression of incongruity. 
Fortunately, he himself had an unerring sense of his own limita- 
tions, though there could lie no greater mistake than to suppose 
that because he wrote in the smaller forms he was not, even so, 
one of the greatest of masters. Chopin s piano-playing was as 
exquisite as his music, and many accounts left by his contem- 
poraries have testified to the irresistible fascination which he 
exercised by iHTformances described as the last word in delicacy, 
subtlety and refinement. 

It is well to sift the posthumous works from those published 
under Chopin’s direction, for the last three mazurkas are the 
only things he did not keep back as misre|)re.senting him. On 
these principles his mature works are summed up in the 42 
mazurkas (0pp. 6, 7, 17, 24, 30, 33, 41, 50, 50, 50, 63, and the 
beautiful contribution to the col- 
lection Notre temps) \ seven 
j)okmaises (0pp. 26, 40, 53, 61); 

24 preludes (in all the major 
and minor keys), Op. 28, and the 
single larger prelude. Op. 45* 

27 Etudes (12 in Op. 10, 12 in 
Op. 25, and 3 written for the 
MM hade des mMItodes ) ; j 8 noc- 
turnes (0pp. g, 15, 27, 32, 37, 

48, 55, 62); 4 ballades, in forms 
of Chopin’s own invention (Opp. 

23* 38* 47* 52); 4 scherzos (Opp. 

20, 31 > 39» 54^; ^ waltzes (Opp. 

18, 34, 42, 64); and several 
pieces of various description, 
notably the great fantasia, Op. 

49, and the impromptus, Opp. 29, 

36, 51. The posthumous works 
number 35 pieces, besides a small 
volume of songs a few of which 
are of great interest. 

The editions of Chopin’s works 
by his pupil Mikuli and by 
Klindworth are full of valuable 
elucidation as to methods of per- 
formance, but unfortunately they 
do not distinguish the com- 
mentary from the text. The 

critical edition published by Chinese chopsticks, to the Lcrr 
Breitkopf and Hartel, with all is a long, suender knife with 
its mistakes, is absolutely ncces- '^s engraved case 
sary for students who wish to know what Chopin wished to put 
into the hands of players of independent judgment. 

The Chopin literature is ver>' extensive. The standard biog- 
raphy is the English work of Prof. F. Niecks (1888), while other 
leading works are those by Liszt, Karasowski and Huneker. See 
also W. H. Hadow, Studies in Modem Music, Henr>* Bidou, 

Chopin (1927) and G. Ashton Jonson’s useful Handbook to 

Chopm*s Works. 

CHOPSTICKS, the “pidgin-English” name for the pair of 
small tapering stic^ used by the Chinese in eating. (Chinese 
kwautse “the quick ones,'* “chop”-quick.) They are made of 


wood, bone, or ivory, somewhat longer and thinner than a lead- 
pencil. Held between the thumb and hngers, they are used to 
take up portions of food, cut up into small pieces. Many rules 
of etiquette govern the proper conduct of the chopsticks; laying 
them across the bowl is a sign that the guest wishes to leave the 
table; they are not used during a time of mourning, when food 
is eaten with the fingers; and various methods of handling them 
form a secret code of signalling. 

CHORALE, a term in music used by English writers to indi- 
cate the hymn-tunes composed or adopted for use in church by 
the German reformers (Lat. Choralis). German writers, how- 
ever, apply the terms “Choral” and “Chorale-geesang,” as Luther 
himself would have applied them, to any solemn melody used in 
the church. It is thus the equivalent of canto fermo; and the 
German rhymed versions of the biblical and other ancient can- 
ticles, such as the Magnificat and the Te Deum, are set to curious 
corruptions of the corresponding Gregorian tunes, which adapta- 
tions the composers of classical German music called chorales 
with no more scruple than they applied the name to tunes of 
secular origin, German or foreign. The peculiarity of German 
chorale-music, however, is that its use, and consequently much 
of its invention, not only arose in connection with the Reforma- 
tion, by which the liturgy of the church became “understanded 
of the people,” but also that it belongs to a musical epoch in which 
symmetry of melody and rhythm was beginning to assume ar- 
tistic importance. The growing sense of form shown by some of 
Luther’s own tunes (e.g., Vom Himmel hoch, da komm* ich 
her) soon advanced, est^cially in the tunes of Criiger, beyond 
any that was shown by folk-music; and it provided a massive 
bulwark against the chaos that was threatening to swamp music 
on all sides at the beginning of the 17th century. 

By Bach’s time all the poly^^honic instrumental and vocal art- 
forms of the 1 8th century were mature; and though he loved to 
derive the design as well as the details of a large movement from 
the shape of the chorale tune on which it was based, he became 
quite independent of any aid from symmetry in the tune as raw 
material. The chorus of his cantata “Jesus nun sei gcprei.set” is 
one of the most perfectly designed and quite the longest of move- 
ments ever based upon a chorale-tune treated phrase by phrase. 
Vet the tune is one of the most intractable in the world, though 
its most unpromising portion is the basis of the most impressive 
feature in Bach’s design (the slow middle section in triple time.) 

In recent times the great development of interest in folk-music, 
and the discovery of the unique importance of Bach’s work, have 
combined to tempt writers on music to over-estimate the dis- 
tinctness of the art-forms based upon the German chorale. There 
is really nothing in these art-forms which is not continuous with 
the universal practice of writing counterpoint on a canto fermo. 
Thus Handel in his Italiair and English works wrote no entire 
chorale movements, yet what is the passage in the “Hallelujah” 
chorus from “the kingdom of this world” to the end, but a 
treatment of the second part of the chorale “VVachet auf”? 
Again, to return to the lOth century, what are the h>Tnns of 
Palestrina but figured chorales? In w’hat w^ay, except in the bek 
of s>Tnmetry in the Gregorian phrasing, do they differ from the 
contemporary setting by Orlando di Lasso, also a Roman Catholic 
of the German chorale “Vater unser im Himmelreich”? In later 
times the use of German chorales, as in Mendelssohn’s oratorios 
and organ-sonatas, has had rather the aspect of a revival than of 
a development; though the technique and spirit of Brahms’s 
posthumous organ chorale-preludes is thoroughly modem and 
vital. 

One of the most important, and practically the earliest collec- 
tion of “Chorales” is that made by' Luther and Johann Walthcr 
(1496-1570), the “Enchiridion,** published in 1524. Next in im- 
portance we may pbee the Genevan Psalter (ist cd., Strasbourg, 
1542, final edition 1562), which is now conclusively proved to 
the work of Bourgeois. From this Stemhold and Hopkins bor- 
rowed extensively (1562). The ps^er of C. Goudimel (Paris, 
1565) is another among many prominent c9llections showing the 
steps towards congregational singing, t.r., the restriction to “note- 
against-note’* counterpoint (ic. ^ain harmony), and, in 12 cases. 
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the assigning of the melody to the treble instead of to the tenor. 
The first h]^-bo(A in which this latter step was acted cm 
throughout is Osiander’s *'Geistliche Lieder . . . also gesetxt, 
das cin christliche Gemein durchaus mitsingen kann*' (1586). 
But many of the finest and most famous tunes are of much later 
origin than any such collections. Several (r.j?., “Ich freue mich 
in dir*') cannot be traced before Bach, and were vcr>^ probably 
composed by him. (D. F. T.) 

CHORAL SINGING. In Great Britain choral singing, from 
1913 to 1928, falls into three periods — the splendid acti\ity which 
was checked by the World War, the struggles during thiit ^ark 
|)eriod. and the efforts since 1Q19 to find means of meeting the 
new situation. In the first period there was extraordinary vitality 
and much new impetus. 

Some Notable Figures. — The old tradition of solid, square- 
toed choralism had been shaken to the roots by the p>ersonalily of 
Dr. (now Sir) Henry Coward, the Sheffield chorus master. He 
had turned the big. heavy, unwieldy body of the provincial choral 
society into a living, sensitive, functioning organi.sm, and his ex- 
ploits had created a sensational interest in this form of art. Some 
of his disciples, no doubt, carried his ideas too far and lost sight 
of the end in exploiting the means. There were other notable 
workers in the field, with different aims, each contributing to the 
general good. Harr>' Evans, by his work in Wales and Liverjmol. 
his keen personality and penetrating insight, made a great im- 
pression on the choral world. He was particularly successful in 
modern works for large choirs, exploiting vivid colouring. His 
comparatively early death in 1Q14 was a severe loss. 

Tw'o other choirs, also under men of outstanding personality, 
were beginning to attract attention. Both were breaking away 
from the lines traditionally followed by the average British choral 
society. In 1004 Charles Kennedy Scott, an able and versatile 
musician, founded in London the Oriana Madrigal Society, a small 
body originally intended to arouse interest in the Engli.sh madrigal 
school. It eventually widened its .scope and devoted much atten- 
tion to modern British unaccompanied choral works, and in the 
inriod in question it was becoming firmly established in public 
notice. The choice of programmes struck out new lines and gave 
ire.sh ideas to choral conductors all over the world. 

In Glasgow an amateur musician, Hugh S. Rolierton, was 
attracting attention by the skilled singing of his Orpheus Choir, a 
body of about ,120 singers, concentrating mostly on Scottish song 
arrangements and unaccompanied works on a small scale. Dr. 
E. C. Bairslow, organist of York Minster since 1913, was proving 
himself one of the most able choral conductors in the land, and a 
church musician who made the services at the Minster among 
the finest of the world. 

The period being de,scribed was also remarkable for ext>eri- 
ments in choral composition. The new technique acquired by 
large choral societies and the enormous strides made by choirs in 
touch with the competition festival movement opened up new 
possibilities to composers. The most daring experimentalist was 
Granville Bantock, who, in 1912-14, wrote Ataianta in Calydan 
and The Vamty of Vanities. Entitled choral symphonies, they are 
divided into four movements on the lines of the traditional or- 
chestral form, and are written for unaccompanied voices. The 
voices are disposed in 20 and 12 parts respectively, not with a 
view to pol>phonic writing, but to obtain contrasts of colour on 
the lines of strings, wind and brass of the orchestra. Many highly 
original effects are obtained, and severe problems set for choir 
and trainer. 

Recent l>erelopfiientt. — On the conclusion of the World War 
the task of reconstruction proved even greater than had been 
anticipated. Traditions had been broken and the formerly constant 
supf^ of tenors and basses was not and has not been recaptured. 
Subscribers who had supported institutions for many years as a 
duty did not resume thdr help. The war, too, had accelerated a 
change of taste which had gradually been coining about. Standard 
societies had always been able to rely upon the popular oratorios 
of Handel and Mendelssohn to crowd houses and fill coffers. The 
Messiak had paid many and many a deficit. But, generally 
speaking, this was no longer the case. Moreover, costs of halls, or* 
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chestra, printing and advertising, were all higher, and in addition 
there was the devastating entertainment tax. Consequently few 
societies could meet their expense.s. 

On the other side of the account, however, there was n new 
awakening of com^ietition festivals, which, firmly established 
before the war, have attained an extraordinary vitality since. 
One great value of this movement i.s that it afford.s a raison 
d'etre for the existence of every kind of .society, except the largiT 
bodies. Rural festivals bring into existence choirs in the smallest 
of villages, and the larger festivals stimulate the virtuosity of the 
leading bodies. Choirs connected with churches and chapels, 
j women’s institutes, guilds, boy scouts, all .sorts of male, female 
! and mi.xed organizations, are encouraged, improved and given a 
new outhH)k. In this way the problem of finding an audience for 
a concert and making ends meet may be avoided. 

I There has l)ecn a remarLible develo|)ment of male voice choirs, 
mostly of working men, often connected with factories or works 
of various kinds, and these have, to a certain extent, thinned the 
male ranks of mixed choirs. A keen sense of sporlsmanshi)) and 
comradeship results in much more intensive work than is cus- 
tomary with mixed choirs. “Trade ' bodies were willing to submit 
to (10 or 70 reluMrsals of a single part song. A much higher stand- 
ard of music is now obtained through the inlluence of the.se festi- 
vals. The singing of mailrigals has reieivetl an immense inqxMus. 
Choral arrangements of folk songs and lumpositions by the best 
of our modern com|)osers are being brought within the ken of 
many thou.sands of |KM)ple. I'or some festivals choirs prepare 
choruses from an irniK)rtunt work which is finally given by com- 
bined forces. In this way liny rural villages know their Bach 
cantatas, and are even intimate with the B minor Mass and 
other large-scale cDm|)o.si lions. 

Another striking development of im|>ortance has been the 
growth of “works" choirs, some of which are very line bodies. 
The Glasgow |K)lice and tramways choirs and the L.N.E R. Mu.si- 
cal Society are examples. One interesting fact is being disclosed 
by this activity, it was thought that the Ih*.sI choral .singing was 
to l>e found only in N'orkshire, and that other (Kirts of the country 
could not hot>e to rival that county. But the opinion of most 
adjudicators i.s that first -rale work (an be produted anywhere. 
Without doubt the most robust voices come from this northern 
county, and in other parts of the country I he current quality is 
less adapted to (>owerful and brilliant results, but a good c(in- 
ductor can prcxluce hui)erlalively gocnl results from material exist- 
ing in any district in th(* Briii.sh Isles. Adjudicators o( the widest 
experience have found astonishing results in places which were 
supixised to be unmusical. The general consensus of opinion 
among critics at the Leeds festival of 1(^25 was that although 
vocally the choir there was [K’rhaps the finest in the world, 
technically it was inferior to many bodies in other parts of the 
country. This change of centre fore.sha(Jow.s a new era in choral 
singing. 

Some Notable Choiri. — In Londcin the Griana Choir con- 
tinues to do good work, forming a model for madrigal singing, and 
producing the latest works of modern British com|K)sers. In K^iq 
the Philharmonic Choir was formed in order that a large choral 
body might be affiliated with the Philharmonic Society. Kennedy 
Scott was ap(>ointed conductor, and he had proved as brilliant 
with a large choir as with a small one. Amc^ng the imixirtant 
works produced, in addition to classics, have been Bax’s motets 
and the choral works of Delius. In (larticuiar, the (M:rformance of 
the kfass of Life in April 1925, reached a remarkable standard. 
London possesses, for the first time in its history, both a large 
and a .small choir which can give performances unexcelled any- 
where else in the kingdom. A junior philharmonic choir, composed 
of young women, is now in existence. Besides giving concerts of 
iU own, it forms a source from which exfxrrienced singers can 
be drafted into the main body. 

In SootlnnA*— The Glasgow Orpheus Choir has reached a state 
of popularity unprecedented in the history of choral singing, and 
maintains the level of its superlatively polished performances. It 
attracts crowded audiences in Glasgow, gives concerts all over 
Scotlandt and makes annual raids into England. It has done 
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much to stimulate choral singing; its policy has been to afford 
opportunities for the training of conductors, and to give advice 
and assistance on the question of formation of new choirs. It 
is probably the first time that any choir has undertaken mis- 
sionary work on such a large scale. A most successful tour was 
made in Canada and the United States of America, in the summer 
of 1926, and the reputation of British choral singing was bril- 
liantly enhanced. In Manchester the Ha \\6 Choir (chorus master, 
Mr. Dawber) has within late years won fresh honours at the con- 
certs conducted by Sir Hamilton Harty. 

Changes of Taste. — A significant feature in recent years has 
been the greatly increased interest in Bach. At the beginning 
of the century Bach was considered suitable for only the finest 
choirs, and especially cultured audiences. His cantatas were 
almost unknown in Britain. Now large and small societies pro- 
duce his larger works frequently, and his church cantatas arc 
being regularly performed. Reference may be made in this 
connection to an exiieriment, the founding of the Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne Bach Choir in 1Q15 to perform the works of the master, 
not with the wrong proportions of an orchestra of 50 and a choir 
of 300, but with forces approximating to those used in his day. 
The choir, after a period of experiment, was fixed at 40, ten to a 
line. The orchestra varies according to the work concerned; in 
some cases it is practically equal to the choir in numbers. Besides 
all the large works of Bach and the motets, about 80 of his can- 
tatas have been given. A three days* Bach festival was given in 
London in Feb. 1921. British comiiosers are also included in the 
scheme of work, over 00 having been represented. It gave in 
Newcastle cathedral in 1924 the first known complete per- 
formance of Byrd’s recently discovered Great Service, and the 
Carnegie United Kingdom Trust sent the choir to give three per- 
formances of it in St. Margaret’s, Westminster, London, in 
Novemlier of the same year. Several choirs have been formed 
on its lines, in Doncaster, Stockton, Leicester, Liverpool, and are 
helping to spreatl a knowledge of Bach unrivalled in any other 
country outside Germany if, indeed, that country is not now out- 
distanced in this direction liy Great Britain. A Bach Cantata Club 
began operations in London in Feb. 1926, under the direction of 
C. K. Scott. 

The Newcastle-upon-Tyne Bach Choir was invited to sing at 
the festival of the International Society for Contemporary Music, 
in Frankfurt -on-Main in July 1927, and afterwards made a short 
tour of German university towns, singing unaccompanied British 
music ranging from Byrd to Holst. 

Advance in Technique. — It is impossible in a short article 
even to mention all the manifestations of choral singing through- 
out Great Britain. As a result of the competition festival move- 
ment, new conductors of merit are appearing everywhere. Works 
which, a few years ago, were looked upon as extremely difficult, 
for instance, Elgar’s Gerontius, are now sung in many small towns. 
The work in question will receive 50 to 60 performances every 
winter. To take a single example, an isolated town like Kendal, 
with a population of 14,000, can produce such works as Holst’s 
Cloud Messenger and Vaughan W’illiams’ Sea Symphony. 

At the same time the improved standard of choral singing has 
inspired a series of fine works by British composers. Vaughan 
Williams’ unaccompanied Mass, and his oratorio, Sancta Civitas, 
Holst's Hymn of Jesus and first choral symphony, and a remark- 
able group of unaccompanied motets by Arnold Bax, are a tribute 
alike to the technical efficiency of choral bodies and to the vitality 
and high level of the great tradition of native compxisitions for 
choirs. 

Community singing has been another development of the 
movement and was inaugurated in 1915 on the lines of successful 
gatherings in Australia. Meetings were organized at which folk, 
national, and .simple classical songs were sung in unison, and easy 
rounds were rehearsed, the music being taught by pattern, so that 
no technical knowledge was demanded from the singers. This 
‘‘caught on” in a remarkable way, and the movement promises to 
become a permanent feature of national life, closely allied with 
the folk dance re\ival. Notable leaders are Gibson Young (who 
was one of the prime movers in Australia), Geoffrey Shaw, Sir 
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Richard Terry, and Sir Hugh Allen. 

In the l>Ofninionf« — ^British choirs overseas bid fair to follow 
the good example of the Mother Country. Dr. Fricker, late of 
Leeds, is doing splendid work in Toronto. The Winnipeg Male 
Voice Choir, under Hugh Ross (since conductor of the Schola 
Cantorum in New York) impressed visiting adjudicators greatly. 
British adjudicators returning from recent competitive festival 
tours, report that choral activity may outdistance the Mother 
Country in a short time, and speak enthusiastically of a remark- 
able standard of performance. Possibly by virtue of its climate, 
Australia produces splendid women’s voices, which rather over- 
weigh the men’s. South Africa is producing some astonishing 
results with native races, especially in schools, where early ma- 
turity enables fully Hedged four-part singing to be cultivated. 
There is much choral activity in the main centres of that con- 
Unent. (W. G. W.) 

THE irniTED STATES 

The early growth of choral music in the United States, as 
elsewhere, was as.sociated with the Church. It was the Puritans 
of New England rather than the Dutch colonists of New York 
who were mainly responsible for the earliest developments, and 
this although the Pilgrim fathers brought to America a hatred of 
musical culture that is without parallel in history. Over a century 
of controversy was required, indeed, before the Church reluc- 
tantly accepted organized singing in “the new and ruleable way,” 
which simply meant singing from the printed page rather than 
constantly repeating the traditional tunes from memory. Even 
late in the 18th century some localities still sang in “the usual 
way,” which often consisted of the congregation's singing parts 
of two or three different tunes to one stanza of a hymn, or even 
singing different tunes at the same time. These melodics were 
sung so slowly that it was often necessary to take breath twice 
on one and the same tone or word-syllable. 

In the face of such a handicap, it is surprising, that early choral 
singing developed as rapidly as it did. But the acceptance of 
organized singing in the Church brought with it the advent of 
the singing school, with its psalm-tune teacher, and thereafter 
the choral society was a natural development. An early, but it 
must be admitted not too well authenticated, report describes a 
performance of the Messiah with organ accompaniment in the 
New York Trinity church as long ago as Jan. 9, 1770, less than 
28 years after the original production of the work. 

^rly Organizations, — Probably the hrst stable organization 
of amateur singers in America was the Stoughton Musical Society, 
founded in Stoughton, Mass., by the first American composer, 
William Billings, in 1786. This antedates by five years the famous 
Berlin Singakademie. A rapid growth of similar choral societies 
followed, so that by 1812 the regularly established amateur 
choruses in America already outnumbered those of (^rmany, 
although the latter were doubtless vastly superior in quality. Of 
more lasting influence than the Stoughton Society was the Handel 
and Haydn Society, founded in Boston in 1815. This, while it 
lasted, ^came^o America what the Singakademie of Berlin was 
to Continental Europe — the model for all similar organizations 
throughout its native country. It may be added that this society, 
whose present conductor is Thompson Stone, actually negotiate 
with Beethoven for a new choral work. 

Henceforward, choral societies appeared in rapid succession. 
The short-lived Handel and Haydn Society of New York gave 
way to the New York Choral Society and the New York Sacred 
Music Society, both established in 1823, though the former only 
lasted a year. In 1844 Musical Institute of New York was 
founded, but by 1850 it was saved only by an amalgamation of 
the three New York choral groups, the Vo<^ Society, the Sacred 
Music Society and the American Musical Institute, all combining 
to form the New York Harmonic Society. As a result of a con- 
troversy the short-lived Mendelssohn Society was formed in 1863. 
but nothing of a permanent nature was established until 1873, 
when Dr. Leopold Damrosch organised the New York Oratorio 
Society, which remains to-day as probably the foremost ^oral 
organisation in the United States. 
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New York Ormtorio Society^-— SUutiiig with a ftroup n\iin- 
bering from 15 to 20, and giving its first concert with only 60 
voices, Dr. Damrosch lived to direct such a festival as that 
of iSSi when he conducted a chorus of 1,200 and an orchestra 
of 250. At his death the work was continued by his son Walter 
and later, for a short period, by Frank Damrosch. Louis Roem- 
menich, a German conductor, did much for the development of 
the Oratorio Society. Since 1921 the society has been under the 
leadership of Albert Stoessel, who, in its annual Christmas pro- 
duction of the Messiah, and performances of other compositions 
of the great classical masters, as well as of modern works, has 
continued the traditions of the organization. In 1927 the society 
eave the first complete performance in New York of Bachs 
B Minor Mass. 

The Oratorio Society shares with the more recent Schola 
Cantorum of New York, founded by Kurt Schindler in 1909 
(Hugh Ross, conductor), and the still more recent Society of the 
Friends of Music, founded in 1913 (Artur Bodanzky. conductor), 
the responsibility of maintaining the highest ideals of choral 
.singing in New York. 

It was due largely to the singing schools of New England that 
choral culture found its way to other sections of the country. In 
the west, Cincinnati became a choral centre, developing around 
the German population who were responsible for the first Amer- 
ican Sanf^erfest in 1849, just four years after such reunions had 
been introduced in W'iirzburg, Germany. Theodore Thomas was 
responsible for the first of the famous Cincinnati festivals, in 
1873. With one exception they have taken place biennially since 
that time, and lead the western contingent in choral enterprise. 
The conductor in 1927 was Frank van der Stucken. 

Of eastern choral festivals, two are of outstanding importance. 
The annual Worcester (Mass.) music festival was established in 
1S58 under the name of Musical Convention. In 1873 >1 became 
the Worcester County Musical Festival. The annual Bach festival 
at Bethlehem, Pa., is devoted to the works of the great master, 
and was responsible for the first complete American perform- 
ance of the B Minor Mass. 

To-day the choral societies in the United States are almost 
innumerable; Philadelphia alone boasts over 60, and the number 
of such bodies throughout the whole country is being added to 
every year. 

Bibliography.— E lson, The History of American Music; Key, /afer- 
national Music Year Book; Krehbiel, Choral Music in AVtr York; 
Mces, Choirs and Choral Musk. (A. Sro.) 

CHORAL SYMPHONY, a symphony including choral 
movements or numbers. Beethoven's ninth symphony, with vocal 
finale for four solo singers and chorus, is the most fambus of all 
such works. Another is Mendelssohn's Hymn of Praise. Among 
more recent composers M ahle r wote se\'eral choral symiphonics. 

CHORAZIN and BETHSATOA. Towns in the neighbour- 
hood of Capernaum (Mth. xi.. 21; Lk. x , 13). Since the i8th 
tentur>^ the former has been identified with a ruined site Kkirhet 
Kerdzeh about 2 m. N. of Tell Hum (Capernaum). Amongst the 
ruins are the remains of a synagogue built of black basah. Scholars 
are divided as to whether one Bethsaida is to be sought or two. 
Those who favour one generally locale it east of the Jordan at 
Et-Tell or El-Ardj (either site answering the description of 
Bethsaida- Julias of Josephus, Antiq. xviii. 2. i ) or at Mas *adiyeh. 
Those who would look for a separate **Bethsak!a of Galilee" 
(John xii., 21) have advocated variously Tell Him, "Ain et-Td- 
highak, Kkirbet (Kkdn) Mmyeh or *Am et*Tinek. Now that 
TeU Hum has been identified with Capernaum, the identification of 
Kkirbet Minyeh with Bethsaida is being urged. 

CHOREA: see St. Vmw's Dance. I 

CHORIAMBIC VERSE or CHORIAMBICS, iytie verse I 
baaed on the choriambos, a group of four syllablea, >wv- (i.e., 
choree or trocliee-(4aiid>). It is especully characteristic of Air^c 
verse, as that of Alcaeus, Sapi^, th^ Latin imitator Horace, 
but is not confined to it Regolarfy, one or more cfaoriambi are pre- 
ceded, or fdlowed, or both, by otte groups of qdlables, as 

^ WW mm VV«» mm ^ mm mm 

hot dea oeitr S^ rim | cur pnpema \ amaiwki fOtcaler Sapphic). 
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integer ui 1 tie scdeiis | Que purus (Sapphic hendecasy liable). 

Z Z mm, mm m. y KJ mm ^ Z 

sic frajtres Helenae | lucida silderm (Lesser Asclepiad). 

w w ^ 

tu ae I quaesieris | scire nefas | quern milu quern | tibi 

(Grcalcr Asclepiad). 

These and other varieties are arranged into various stanzas. 
These are essentially metres meant fur song, not recitation, and 
arc used to express emotion, serious or trivial. Str Glyconic, 
Sapphic Metre. 

Modem music often contains choriamtn, but the few attempts 
at these in modern ver.se are mere lours dv force as Gilbert 
Murray's: — 


V MR wm V awWW mm W 

'*an M I eagle, a blind | eagle who waits | hungr>^ and cold | and 


still.’’ 

CHORICIUS, of Gaza. Greek sophist and rhetorician, fiour- 
ished in the time of Anaslnsius I. (a.d. 401-518), He was the 
pupil of Procopius of Gaza, who must be distinguished from Pro- 
copius of Caesarea, the historian. His declamations, often accom- 
panied by commentaries, include, besides ixmegyrics, funeral ora- 
tions, and stock themes, Epilhalamioi, or wedding siiceches. 
Choricius WMs also the author of so-called Ekphrasris, clescriptions 
of works of art after the manner of Philostratiis. His moral 
maxims were largely drawn u|X)n by Macarius Cho'^iH't^pbjdas, 
metropolitan of Philadelphia (middle of the 14th century), in his 
Rodonia (rose-garden). A special feature of Choricius' .style is 
the avoidance of hiatus, peculiar to what is called the school 
of Gaza. 


Editions by J. F. Boissotiadc (1846. supplement c*d by C. Graiix in 
Revue de philologie, 1877). and K. Fbrstrr (1MH3-04); see rIho C. 
Kirsten, '"Quaestiones Cboricianac*' in Hrrslautr fkilvlogisrhe Ahhand^ 
lungm, vii. (1H04); G. Pietsth, “De Churicin rutrodi dec lamationiH 
auctore" in .same publiration (loio), and article t>y W. Schmid In 
Pauly-W^M)W'a’» Realrncyklopddie, iii. 2 (iHqo). On the Gaza school 
see K, Seitz, Die Schule von Oaza (Heidelberg, 1802). 

CHORIN, AARON (1766-1844). Hungarian rabbi and pi- 
oneer of religious reform, bom at Weisskirchen, Moravia, on 
Aug. 3, 1766, educated at Prague, and licTame rabbi at Arad in 
1789. His Emek ha Shaweh (V’ale of the Plain) of 1803 was 
declared heretical by the orthodox t>i*riy, but he continued to 
favour such reforms as modification of the traditional laws, 
vernacular prayers, and the use of the organ. Chorin was also 
interested in the promotion of schools, .seminaries, and profes- 
sions among the Jews. He died on July 26, 1844 

Sff L. Low: CesammeUe Srhriften vol. ii. (Szc*gi*din, 1K89). 

CHOUZONTES ("separators"), the name given to the 
Alexandrian critics who denied the .single authorship of the Iliad 
and Odyssey, and held that the latter i)oem wa.s the work of a 
later poet. The most imjfiortant of them were the grammarians 
Xeno and Hellanicus; Aristarchus was their chief opiKinent 
Homrr). 

CHORLEY. a municipal borough in North Lancashire. Eng- 
land, 22 m. N.W. from Manchester, on the L M S.R. and the 
Leeds and Liverpool Canal. Pop. (1921) 30,581. Area, 3,614 
acres. The town is situatird on the “fail-line" between a westward 
projeaion of the Pcnnincs and the North Lancashire Plain. The 
church of St. Lawrence is of Perpiendicular and earlier date, 
largely restored, and contains fine woodwork. Textiles, railway- 
wagon making and meUl-working arc the chief industries. The 
district contains a number of coal-mines and stone-quarries. 
There is a large reservoir of the Liverpool Corporation Water 
W'orks with a capacity for 48,300,000 gallons. Clo.se to the town 
is the beautiful Elizabethan mansion of Astley Hall The town is 
in the Cborley Parliamentary Division of Lancashire. 

CHORLU, a town of European Turkey, in the vilavet of 
Adrianople; on the left bank of the Cborlu. a small left-hand 
tributary of the Eigene. Jom. N.E. of Rodosto. Pqj. (1903 , 
was about 12,000, of whom one-half were Greeks, one-third 
Turks, and the remainder Armenians and Jews llie Greeks and 
Armenians have now left. Cborlu has a station on the Conslan- 
Unople-AdriaDople branch of the Oriental railways. It manufac- 
tures woollen doth {thayak) and native carpets, and exports 
cereals, oil-cloth, carpets, cattle, fjoultry. fresh meat, game, fruit.., 
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wine, alcohol, hides and bones. 

CHOROGRAPHY. (i) A description or delineation on a 
map of a district or tract of country (from the Gr. ^ 

of country, and ypiL<t>tLv, to write). The word is common in old 
geographical treatises, but is now superseded by the wider use of 
“topography’^ {q.v.). (2) A system of notation to indicate the 
steps and movements in dancing. 

CHOROTEGA, a group of linguistically related Indian tribes 
located on the west coasts of Honduras (Choluteca), Nicaragua 
(Mangue), and Costa Rica (Orotina). Other groups are found in 
southern Mexico. All have lost their tribal identity, although the 
Mangue dialect is still in existence. Archaeological evidence 
assigns to the Chorotega an important place in the aboriginal cul- 
ture history of Central America, for early phases of the (jhorotega 
underlie the most ancient remains of the Maya. 

See S. K. Lothrop, “Pottery of Costa Rica and Nicaragua,” 
Contributions from the Museum of the American Indian, Heye 
Foundation, vol. viii., 1926, p. 20-100. 

CHOROTES, a tribe of South American Indians belonging to 
the Matacan {q.v.) linguistic stock. The Chorotes live in southern 
Bolivia on the eastern side of the upper Pilcomayo river. They are 
a tall, long-headed folk, with a simple semi-nomadic type of cul- 
ture. The dress of both sexes is a short kilt of skins or coarse 
woollen cloth. To-day, at least, the Chorotes practise some agri- 
culture. They live in small, rudely thatched huts. They have no 
canoes. The bow is the main weapon. Simple pottery and netted 
bags are made. Village chiefs are hereditary and have considerable 
power. A peculiar feature of social life is that the women select 
their husbands. 

See £. Nordenskiuld, Indianerkben ; El Gran Chaco (Leipzig, 1913). 
ch6rum, the chief town of the vilayet of the same name in 
Asia Minor, altitude 2,300 ft., on the edge of a plain, almost 
equidistant from Amasia and Yozgat. Pop. (1927) 60,752. The 
ancient Euchaita, 1 5 m. E., was attacked by the Huns a.d. 508, 
and became a bishopric at an early period. It contained the tomb 
of the revered Si. Theodore, who slew a dragon in the vicinity 
and became one of the great warrior saints of the Greek Church. 
{See J. G. C. Anderson, Stadia Poniica, pp. 6 ff.) 

CHORUS (Gr. xop 6 s), properly a dance, and especially the 
sacred dance, accompanied by song, of ancient Greece at the fes- 
tivals of the gods. The word x^p^s seems originally to have 
referred to a dance in an enclosure, and is therefore usually con- 
nected with the root appearing in Gr. x<^Ptos, hedge, enclosure, 
Lat. hortus, garden, and in the Eng. “yard,” “garden” and “garth.” 
In the chorus sung in honour of Dionysus the ancient Greek drama 
had its birth. From that of the winter festival, consisting of the 
ffu)/zos or band of revellers, chanting the “phallic songs,” with 
ribald dialogue between the leader and his band, sprang “comedy,” 
while from the dithyrambic chorus of the spring festival came 
“tragedy.” (For the history of the chorus in Greek drama see 
Drama: Greek Drama.) 

The chorus as a factor in drama survived only in the various 
imitations or revivals of the ancient Greek theatre in other lan- 
guages. A chorus is found in Milton s Samson A^onistes. The 
Elizabethan dramatists applied the name to a single character 
employed for the recitation of prologues or epilogues. Apart from 
the uses of the term in drama, the word “chorus” has been em- 
ployed chiefly in music. It is used of any organized body of singers, 
in opera, oratorio, cantata, etc., and, in the form “choir,” of the 
trained body of singers of the musical portions of a religious scr\'icc 
in a cathedral or church. As applied to musical compositions, a 
“chorus” is a composition written in parts, each to be sung by 
groups of voices in a large body of singers. The word is also used 
of that part of a song repeated at the close of each verse, in which 
the audience or a body of singers may join with the soloist. 

In the early middle ages the name chorus was given to a prim- 
itive bagpipe without a drone, Giraldus Cambrensis in his Topo- 
graphia Hiberniac mentions it as one of the three instruments of 
Wales and Scotland, though there is some reason to beliexe that 
he may have been confusing it with the crot or erwth, an entirely 
different instrument. It is further recorded that King James I. of 
Scotland was renowned for his skill as a performer on various 


musical instruments, one of which was the chorus. 

CHOSE, a term used in English law in different senses. Chose 
local is a thing annexed to a place, as a mill. A chose transitory 
is that which is movable, and can be carried from place to place. 
But the use of the word “chose” in these senses is practically 
obsolete, and it is now used only in the phrases chose in action 
and chose in possession. A “chose in action,” in its more limited 
meaning, denotes the right to sue for a debt or damages, whether 
arising out of a contract or a tort. Less accurately, the money 
itself which could be recovered is frequently termed a chose in 
action, as is also sometimes the document evidencing a title to 
a chose in action, such as a bond or a policy of insurance, though 
strictly it is only the right to recover the money which can be so 
termed. Choses in action were, before the Judicature Acts, either 
legal or equitable. Where the chose could be recovered only by an 
action at law, as a debt (whether arising from contract or tort), 
it was termed a legal chose in action; where the chose w^as re- 
coverable only by a suit in equity, as a legacy or money held upon 
a trust, it was termed an equitable chose in action. 

The courts of Common law did not (except in the case of 
negotiable instruments) recognize the assignment of choses in 
action. Any attempt to assign a chose in action was invalid, 
and if the debtor paid the assignee, he could be compelled to pay 
the debt over again to the assignor. The only way in which a 
debt could be transferred was by a new contract of a trilateral 
nature in which the debtor was released by the assignor, and con- 
.sented, in consideration of such release, to become liable to the 
assignee. This was a novation, not an assignment. But courts 
of equity always gave effect to an assignment of a chose in 
action for valuable consideration, and allowed the assignee to sue 
for the debt. If it was an equitable chose in action, the assignee 
might sue in his own name; if a legal chose in action, the assignee 
had to join the a.ssignor as a co-plaintiff in the action, or, if 
the assignor would not consent to be joined as a co-plaintiff, he 
had to be made a defendant. The Judicature Act 1873 created 
a new procedure. It enabled the assignee of a debt and other 
legal chose in action to sue in his own name, without joining 
the assignor, provided (a) the assignment was absolute, and not 
by way of charge only; {b) the assignment was in writing; and 
(c) notice in writing of the assignment was given to the debtor 
or party to be charged. The wording, though not the effect, of s. 
25 subs. 6 of that Act has been somewhat altered by s. 136 of 
the Law of Property Act, 1925, which repealed s. 25 subs. 6. 

A chose in possession is opposed to a chose in action, and is 
a thing in actual physical possession. A chose in possession is 
freely transferable by delivery. 

CHOSEN : see Korea. 

CHOSROES (chos-rdbs'), in njiddic and modern Persian 
Khosrau (“with a good name”), a common name, borne by a king 
of the Iranian legend (Kai Khosrau); by a Parthian king, com- 
monly called by the Greeks Osroes {q.v.) \ and by the following 
two Sassiinid kings. 

I. CHOSROES I., “the Blessed” {Anushirvan), a.d. 531-579» 
successor of Kavadh 1., and the most famous of the Sassanid 
kings. At the bt'ginning of his reign he concluded an “eternal” 
peace with the emperor Justinian, who W’anted to be free for the 
conquest of Africa and Sicily. But successes against the Vandals 
and Goths caused Chosroes to renew the war in 540. He invaded 
Syria and took Antioch, and during the next years fought success- 
fully in Lazica or Lazistan (the ancient Colchis, 9.1*.), on the 
Black sea, and in Mesopotamia. In 545 an armistice was con- 
cluded and in 562 a peace for 50 years, in which the Persians 
left Lazistan to the Romans, and the Romans paid subsidies to 
Persia. Meanwhile in the east the Hephthalites had been attacked 
by the Turks, who now appear for the first time in history. 
Chosroes united with them and conquered Bactria, while he left 
the country north of the Oxus to the Turks. He also assisted 
the dynasts of Yemen to expel the Ethiopians and Yemen be- 
came dependent on Persia. In 571 a new war with Rome broke 
out about Armenia, in which Chosroes conquered the fortress Dara 
on the Euphrates, invaded Syria and Cappadocia, and returned 
with large booty. During the negotiations with the emperor 
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Tiberius, Giosroes £ed in 579, and was succeeded by his son 
Hormizd IV. 

Although Chosroes had extirpated the heretical Persian sect 
of the Mazdakitcs (see Ravadh) he was a tolerant adherent of 
Zoroastrian orthodox}*. He introduced a s>*stem of taxation^ 
leased upon a survey of landed possessions begun by his father. 

2. Chosroes II., “the Victorious” (Parvez)^ 590^28, son of 
Honnizd IV. and grandson of Chosroes 1 ., was raised to the 
throne by the magnates who had rebelled against his father in 
5QO. At the same time the general Bahram Chobin proclaimed 
himself king. The war with the Romans, begun in 571, had not 
\et ended. Chosroes fled to Syria, and persuaded the emperor 
Maurice (q.v.) to send help. Many acknowledged Chosroes, and 
in 591 he was brought back to Ctesiphon and Bahram Chobin 
l>iMten. Peace with Rome was then made, Maurice merely 
restoring the former frontier and abolishing the subsidies which 
had formerly been paid to the Persians. When in 602 Maurice 
was murdered by Phocas, Chosroes began war with Rome to 
avenge his death. His armies plundered Syria and Asia Minor, 
and in 608 advanced to Chalcedon. In 613 and 614 Damascus 
and Jerusalem were taken by the general Shahrbaraz, and the 
Holy Cross seized. Soon after, Eg>pt fell. The Romans could 
offer little resistance, as they were torn liy internal di.ssensions, 
:md pressed by the Avars and Slavs. At last, in 622, the em^HTor 
Heraclius (successor of Phocas in 610 1 was able to take the held. 
In 624 he advanced into northern Media, where he destroyed the 
great fire-temple of Gandzak (Gazaca); in 626 he fought in 
I.azistan, while Shahrbaraz advanced to Chalcedon and tried in 
vain to conquer Constantinople. In 627 Heraclius defeated the 
Persian army at Nineveh and advanced towards Ctesiphon. 
Chosro<?s fled, and as his despotism and indolence had roused op|>o- 
sition, his eldest son, Kavadh II., whom he had imprisoned, was 
set free and proclaimed king. Four days afterwards, Chosroes 
was murdered (Feb. 628). Meanwhile, Heraclius returned in 
triumph to Constantinople; in 629 the Cross was given back to 
him and Egypt evacuated, while the Persian empire, from the 
apparent greatness which it had reached ten years earlier, sank into 
hojielcss anarchy. 

Srr Persia: Ancient History, and the rcfcrencc.s there given. For the 
Kiiman wars see authorities quoted under Maurice and Heracxius. 

CHOTA NAGPUR, a divi.sion of British India in Bihar and | 
Orissa, consisting of five British districts, viz., Hazaribagh, Ranchi. 
Palamau, Manbhum and Singhbhum. Chota Nagpur consists of 
a hilly, forest-clad plateau, inhabited mostly by aboriginal races, 
between the basins of the Son, the Ganges and the Mahanadi. 
The total area is 27,065 sq. miles. The population in 1921 was 
5 653.028. The plateau is an offshoot of the great Vindhyan 
range, and its mean elevation is upwards of 2,000ft. al»ove the 
sea-level. It is not an ojRm table-land, but broken up by numer- 
ous ranges and hills enclosing ravines and valleys. A large area 
is still under forest. The princifwl agricultural prwiucts are 
rice, Indian corn, pulses, oil-seeds and potatoes. A small quantity 
of tea is grown in Ranchi district. The principal jungle products 
are timber, lac, tussur silk and mahud flowers, which are usf;d 
as food and also distilled into a strong country liquor. Chota 
Nagpur contains the Jharia, Giridih, Bokaro, Karanpura, Ram- 
garh and Daltonganj coal-fields. The output in 1925 was nearly 
14 million tons or 709^ of the total output of India. It has other 
valuable mineral resources. Mica is mined in Hazaribagh and 
iron ore in Singhbhum, where the output is already nearly half 
a million tons; there is a belt of copper ore in the latter district, 
where also manganese ore, gold, chromite and a|)atite occur; 
and important ^posits of bauxite have been found in Ranchi 
and Palamau. 

The indigenous inhabitants consist of non-Aryan tribes, the 
principal of whom are the Hos, Oraons, Santals, Mundas and 
Bhumij. Except in Palamau these tribes were never subdued by 
the Mohammedans, who contented themselves with occasional 
expeditions and an irregular tribute of diamonds. Until the coun- 
tr>' passed under British rule, moreover, there was very little 
emnmunication between Chota Nagpur and the plains of India, 
with the result that the tribes have preserved to a large extent 


their languages, customs and primitive religions. 

CHOUANS, the name given to the bands of peasants, mainly 
smugglers and dealers in contraband salt, who rose in revolt in 
the west of France, in 1793, and joined the royalists of la Vendee 
(see France; History). The Breton word chouan means 
“screech-owl,” and is sup|K>sed to have been originally applied 
as a nickname to Jeon Cottereau (i707-()4>, the leader of the 
revolt, and afterwards extended to his followers. In any case, 
it was appropriate; for they were night-birds and used the hoot 
of an owl as a signal. The motive for revolt was less devotion 
to the monarchy than resentment at interference of the new 
Republican Government w*ith their old habits; the ruin of their 
contraband trade by the abolition of the GahvUc (q.v.)\ the 
attacks by the Convention on the priesthood, and, above all, the 
enforcement of conscription. Their methods of warfare were 
barbarous and were met by barbarous reprisals. A vivid |)icture 
of these wild people and the wild country in which they operated 
is given by Balz;ic in his novel Lt s Chimans. 

HiiititKiRArnv. — See the articles in La Revolution francaisr, vol. 
xxix.. La Chouannerie dans la Mancht; vol. xxxii., La Chouannerir 
dans VKurr; vol. \l., La Chouannrrir dans le Morhihan ( i ; 

Sarot, Les Trihunaux reprrssifs ordinaires dr la Maucke en mat the 
politique pendant la premihe Revolution (1S81) ; Th. <le riosmadeux, 
Quiberon ( 1705 ), Rmi^res rt Chouans, commissions militaires, interro- 
Rations et juRtmrnts (1S08), the only uutlniritv on the celebrated 
affair of QiiilKTon ; K. Daudet, La Police et les Chouans dans le Con- 
sulat et VEmpire, iSoo-iy (1895). the works of Ch. L. ('he.s.sin 
mentioned under Vendee. 

CHOUTEAU, AUGUSTE (1739-1829), American pioneer, 
was born in New Orleans, La., in 1739. With his younger brother 
Pierre (1749-1849), he was the founder of the city of St. Louis, 
Mo. In August, 1763. they joined the exfiedition of Pierre Li- 
gue.stc Lacihle who had received a commission from the director- 
general of Louisiana to esfabli.sh the fur trade in the country west 
of the Missi.ssippi. In this party Auguste was given command of 
the boat, and in 0( toiler, 1763, they reached the .settlement of 
Saintc Genevieve. In the winter (hey as( ended to a point some 
60 miles up.stream and chose a site on the western bank for their 
thief trading station, whiih they named St. Louis. On Feb. 15, 
1764, a fwrly under the direction of Auguste (‘houteau began ac- 
tive trading oiH*ralions. The two brothers remained permanently 
in the new settlement and built up a large and profitable fur trade 
with the Indians of the North and West. Auguste died in St. 
Louis on Feb. 24, 1H29. His son Pierre Chouteau (178(1-1869), 
develojK'd an immen.se business in furs, becoming an associate of 
John Jacob Astor iq v.). 

CHOUGH iPyrrhocorax Rraculus), a bird of the crow family. 
It inhabits mountains and rocky toasts in Euro)ic and North 
Africa. The combined effei ts of iMTsetulion by man and comfic- 
lilion with the jac kdaw (cj v ) have reduced its numbers greatly 
and it is now rare. Recognized by its black plumage and bright 
red legs and red, curved licak, the C’orni.sh chough is more slen- 
derly built than the trows. The Alpine chough iP. graculus)^ with 
a yellow bill, is gregarious. 

CHRESTIEN, FLORENT (1541-1596), French satirist 
and Latin pend, (he son of (iuillaume Chreslien, a French writer 
on physiology, was born at Orleans on Jan. .?6, 1541. A pupil 
of Henri Esliennc, the Hellenist, at an early age he was appointed 
tutor to Henry of Navarre, afterwards Henry IV., who made him 
his librarian. Brought up as a Calvinist, he l)ccamc a convert to 
Catholicism. He was one of the authors of the Satyre Mcnippec, 
the famous pasquinade in the interest of his old pupil, Henry 
IV., and his works include a Latin version of Hero and Leander 
and French versions of Buchanan's Jephthd and Oppian’s De 
Venatione. He died at Vendome on Oct. 26, x 596. 

CmUfeTlEN DE TROYES, a native of Champagne, and 
one of the famous French mediaeval poets. We possess very 
few details as to his life, and opinion differs as to the exact date 
to be assigned to his poems. Wc know that he wrote Le Chevalier 
de la Charrette at the command of Marie, countess of Champagne 
(the daughter of Louis VII. and Eleanor of Aquitaine, married 
to the count of Champagne In 1164), and Le Conte du Graal, or 
Perceval for Philip, count of Flanders, guardian of the young 
king, Philip Augustus from 1 180 to 1 182. As Chretien refers to the 
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Story as the best tale told au cort roial it was probably composed 
during the regency. It was left unfinished, and later continued by 
three writers, Wauchier de Denain, Gerbert de Montreuil and 
Manessier. The second of these says definitely that Chretien died 
before he could complete his poem. The extant works in their 
chronological order arc, £rec, Cliges, Le Chevalier de la Char- 
retie {Lancelot) ^ Le Chevalier au Lion (Vvain) and Le Conte 
du Graal {Perceval) all dealing with Arthurian legend. Be- 
sides these he himself mentions a Tristan, and certain translations 
from Ovid’s Ars amatoria, and Metamorphoses. A portion of this 
last was found by Gaston Paris, included in the translation of Ovid 
by Chretien Legouais; of the Tristan no trace has yet been dis- 
covered. There is also a poem, Guillaume d*Angleterre, the author- 
ship of which is a matter of debate. Prof. Foerster claimed it as 
by Chr6ticn, and included it in his edition of the poems, but 
Gaston Paris never accepted it. 

Chretien’s poems enjoyed widespread favour, and of the three 
most poi)ular {firec, Yvain and Perceval) there exist old Norse 
translations, while the first two were admirably rendered into 
German by Hartmann von Aue. There is an English translation of 
the Yvain, Twain and Gawain, and there arc Welsh ver.sions of 
all three stories, though their exact relation to the French is still 
a matter of debate. Chretien’s style is easy and graceful, he is 
analytic but not dramatic, in depth of thought and power of 
characterization he is decidedly inferior to Wolfram von Eschen- 
bach, and as a jjoet he is probably to be ranked below Thomas, 
the author of Tristan, and the translator of Thomas, Gottfried von 
Strassburg. Much that has been claimed as characteristic of his 
work has been shown by M. Willmotte to be merely reproductions 
of literary conceits employed by his predecessors. In the words 
of so competent a judge as M. J. B^dicr he appears to have been 
“not .so much a creative artist as a clever compiler” and this prob- 
ably represents what will be the final verdict on his work. 

Biblioorapiiy. — C hretien’s poems, except the Perceval, have been 
critically edited by Prof. Foerster. There is so far no edition of the 
Perceval save that printed from the Mons ms. by M. Potvin (6 vols., 
1866-71, out of print and difficult to procure). Prof. Baist published 
a private and limited edition of ms. 704 of the Bibl. Nationale. Dr. 
Mary Williams is publishing an edition of the Gerbert continuation 
in the Classiques Francois du Mayen Age. For general criticism of 
Chretien’s work, see Willmotte, Lr£volutwn du roman francais aux 
environs de ixyo (1903) ; also J. L. Weston, Legend of Sir Lancelot 
and Legend of Sir Perceval and for an appreciation, M. Borodine, La 
Femme el Vamour au Xlle sUcle, d*apris les po^mes de Chritien de 
Troyes (1909). 

CHRISM, a mixture of olive oil and balm, used for anointing 
in the Roman Catholic church in baptism, confirmation and ordi- 
nation, and in the consecrating and blessing of churches, altars, 
chalices, baptismal water, etc. (through Med. Lat. chrisma, from 
Gr. xpicfsa, an unguent). The consecration of the chrism is 
performed by a bishop during the High Mass on Maundy Thurs- 
day. In the Orthodox Church the chrism contains, besides olive 
oil, many precious .spices and perfumes, and is known as “muron” 
or “inyron.” The “Chrisom,” originally a head-cloth to prevent 
the chri.sm from being rubbed off a newly-baptixed child's fore- 
head, came to mean the white baptismal robe, which was used as 
the child's shroud if it died within the month, but was otherwise 
given to the church by the mother at her churching. Ciiildren 
dying within the month were called “chrisom-childrcn” or “chris- 
oms,” as in Mrs. Quickly 's description of Falstaff's death (Shake- 
speare, Henry V., ii. 3). 

CHRIST, the Anointed One (Gr. Xp«rT6s),equivalent to the 
Hebrew Messiah: the title given in the New Testament to Jesus 
of Nazareth. {See Jesus Christ, Messiah, Christiakity.) 

CHRIST, WILHELM YON (1831-1906), German classical 
scholar, was bom at Geisenheim, on Feb. 8, 1831, and died on Feb. 
8, ]qo6, at Munich, where he bad been professor from i860 to 
igo2. His most important works are his Geschickte der grieck- 
ischen Litoratur (5th cd., XQoS f.), a history of Greek literature 
down to the time of Justinian, one of the best works on the sub- 
ject; Metrik der Griechen und Romcr (1879); editions of Pindar 
(1887); of the Pdctica (1878) and Metapkysica (1895) of Aris- 
totle; Iliad (1884). 

See O. Crusius GedSchtnisrede (Munich, xoo;)* 


CHRISTADELPHIANS9 sometimes also called Thomasites, 
a community founded in 1848 by John Thomas (*805-1871), 
who, after studying medicine in London, migrated to Brooklyn. 
N.Y., U.S.A. {Xpurrov iMapoi, “brothers of Christ”). There 
he at first joined the “CampbelUtes,” but afterwards struck out 
independently, preaching largely upon the application of Hebrew 
prophecy and of the Book of Revelation to current and future 
events. Both in America and in Great Britain he gathered a num- 
ber of adherents, and formed a community which has extended to 
several English-speaking countries. They believe that they alone 
hold the true interpretation of Scripture. Their theology is 
strongly millcnarian, centring in the hope of a world-wide theoc- 
racy with its seat at Jerusalem. No statistics of the conununity 
are published. 

See R. Robert.^, Dr. Thomas, his Life and Work (1884) ; and F. J. 
Powicke, art. “Christadelphians"’ in Hastings’ Encyclopaedia of 
Religion and Ethics. The community publishes a monthly magazine. 
The Christadelphian, in Birmingham. 

CHRISTCHURCH, municipal borough, Hampshire, Eng- 
land, at the confluence of the rivers Avon and Stour, m. from 
the sea, and 254 m. S.W. of Southampton on the S.R. Pop. 
(1921) 6,993. The neighbourhood was of great importance in 
late pre-historic times. Much of the late bronze and early iron 
age intercourse of Britain with the continent seems to have 
focused on Hengistbury Head and Christchurch. The town is 
mentioned in Saxon documents under the name of Tweotneam 
or Tweonaeteam, which long survived in the form Christchurch 
Twinehnm. In 901 it was seized by Aethclwald, but was recap- 
tured by Edward the Elder. In Domesday, under the name of 
Thuinam, it appears as a royal manor, comprising a mill and 
part of the Idng’s forest. Henry I. granted Christchurch to 
Richard dc Redvers, who erected the castle. Only fragments 
remain, but the ruined Norman House apparently dates from 
the later part of the 12th ccntur>\ The famous Augustinian 
priory church of the Holy Trinity is cruciform in plan, lacking 
a central tower but having a Perpendicular tower at the west 
end. The nave and transepts are principally Norman, and very 
fine; the choir is Perpendicular. Early English additions appear 
in the nave, clerestory and elsewhere, and the rood-screen is of 
ornate Decorated workmanship. The priory attained to such fame 
that its name of Christchurch finally replaced the older name of 
Twincham. It was dissolved in 1539. The first charter was 
granted by Baldwin earl of Exeter in the i2lh ccntur>^ the 2nd 
Earl Baldwin granted to the burgesses the tolls of the fair at 
St. Faith and common of pasture in certain meads. These 
charters were confinned by Edward II., Henry VII. and Eliza- 
beth. The Holy Trinity fair is mentioned in 1226. Christchurch 
was not incorporated till 1670. The chief occupations arc gar- 
dening, wood and metal working; some salmon fishing is car- 
ried on. There is a small harbour. From 1572 the borough was 
represented in the House of Commons by two members until 
the Reform Act of 1832 reduced the number to one. It is at 
present included in the New Forest and Christchurch Division 
of Hants. The area of the municipal borough is 2.352 
acres. 

CHRISTCHURCH, a city near the east coast of South 
Island, New Zealand, to the north of Banks Peninsula, in Selw>*n 
county, the capital of the provincial district of Canterbury and 
the scat of a bishop. Pop. (1927) 122,000, including suburbs. It 
stands on the great Canterbury plain; a background is supplied 
by the distant mountains to the west, and by the nearer hills to the 
south. The small river Avon winds through the city. The wide 
streets cross one another for the most part at right angles, and 
there is a predominance of stone and brick as building materials. 
There are also well-planted parks, avenues and private gardens. 
Christchurch is mainly dq>endent on the rich agricultural district 
which surrounds it, the plvn being mainly de\'oted to cereals and 
grazing. Wool is extensively worked, and meat is frozen for ex- 
port Railwa3r$ connect with Culverden to the north and with 
Dunedin and the south coast, with many branches through the 
agricultural districts; also with Lyttelton, the port of Christ- 
church, 8 m. south-east There are tramways in the city, and to 
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New Brighton, a aeaskk suburb, and other residental quarters. 

The principal public building are the government buildings 
and the museum, with its fine collection of remains of the extinct 
bird, moa. The cathedral is the best in New Zealand, built from 
designs of Sir G. Gilbert Scott in Early English style, with a 
tower and spire 240 ft. hig^. Among educational foundations arc 
Canterbury College (for classics, science, engineering, etc.), 
Christ’s College (mainly theological) and grammar school, and 
a school of art. There is a Roman Catholic pro-cathedral attached 
to a convent of the Sacred Heart. A large extent of open ground 
comprises Hagley Park, recreation grounds, the Government Do- 
main and the grounds of the Acclimatization Society, with fish- 
f>onds and a small zoological garden. The foundation of Christ- 
church is connected with the so-called ‘"Canterbury Pilgrims,” 
who settled in this district in 1850. Lyttelton was the original 
settlement, but Christchurch came into existence in 1S51, and is 
thus the latest of the settlements of the colony. It became a 
municipality in 1862. In 1903 several populous suburban boroughs 
were amalgamated with the city. 

CHRISTENSEN, JENS CHRISTIAN (1856- ), 

Danish politician, was bom in North Jutland. The son of a peas- 
ant farmer, he was an elementary school teacher from 1877 to 
1901. In 1890 he entered Parliament and eventually became 
leader of the Liberal party. In 1901 he W'as Minister of Educa- 
tion in the first Liberal government, and from 1905 to 1908 was 
Prime Minister. In 1909 he was Minister of Defence and in this 
capacity carried through the Army bill. From 1912 to 1913 he 
was Speaker of the Folketing (Lower House), from 19x6 to 
iqi8 minister without portfolio, and Minister of Worship from 
1920 to 1922. He retired from politics in 1924. He has published 
a book, Fra min Barndom og Ungdom (1925). 

CHRISTIAN n. ( i 48 i - i 559)» king of Denmark. Norway 
and Sweden, son of John (Hans) and (Christina of Saxony, was 
born at Nyborg Castle on July i, 1481, and succeeded his father 
as king of Denmark and Norw^ay in 1513. As viceroy of Norway 
( 1 502-12) he had already displayed singular capacity. Patriotism, 
courage, statesmanship— these qualities were indisputably his; 
but unfortunately they were vitiated by obstinacy, suspicion and 
a sulky craftiness, beneath which simmered a very volcano of 
revengeful cruelty. Christian’s succession to the throne was con- 
firmed at the Herredag or assembly of notables from the three 
northern kingdoms, which met at Copenhagen in 1513. A decision 
as to the Swedish succession was postponed, as the Swedish 
delegates refused to accept Christian as Idng. On June ii, 1514, 
he was crowned king of Denmark and Norway at Copenhagen, 
and on the same day he married, by proxy, Isabella, sister of the 
future emperor (Charles V. The wading was celebrated on Aug. 
12, 1515. But he would not give up his liaison with Dyveke, a 
Dutch girl of bourgeois origin, and on the death of the unfor- 
tunate girl in 1517, under suspicious circumstances, Christian 
revenged himself by executing the magnate Torben Oxe, who was 
supposed to have been Dyveke ’s murderer, despite the strenuous 
opposition of Oxe’s fellow peers; henceforth the king lost no 
opportunity of depressing the nobility and raising plebeians to 
power. His chief counsellor was Dyveke’s mother Sigbrit, a bom 
administrator and a commercial genius of the first order. (Hiris- 
tian first appointed her controller of the Sound tolls, and ulti- 
mately committed to her the whole charge of the finances. A 
bourgcaise herself, Sigbrit soon became the soul of a middle- 
class inner council, which competed with the Rigsraad itself. 
The patricians naturally resented their supersession and nearly 
every unpopular measure was attributed to the influence of 
*’the foul-mouthed Dutch sorceress who hath bewitched the 
king.” 

Meauwhile (Christian was preparing for the inevitable war with 
Sweden, where the Patriotic Party, headed by the freely elected 
governor Sten Sture the younger, stood face to face with the 
philo-Danish Party under Archbishop Gustavus Trolle. Christian, 
who had already taken meatuzes to isolate Sweden politically, 
hastened to the relief of the archUshop, who was beleaguered 
in his fortress of Stake, but was defeated by Sture and his peas-' 
ant levies at Vedia and forced to return to Denmark, while the 


castle was destroyed and the archbishop deposed and imprisoned. 
A second attempt to subdue Sweden in 1518 was also frustrated 
by Sture's victory at Biinkyrka. A third attempt made in 1520 
with a large army of French, Gemian and Scottish mercenaries 
proved successful. Christian had persuaded Pope Leo X. to ex- 
communicate Sture and to lay Sweden under an interdict. Sture 
was defeated at Bogesund and mortally wounded at the battle of 
Tiveden, on Jan. 19, and the Danish army, unop^ioseii, was ap- 
proaching Uppsala, where the members of the Swedish Riksrdd had 
already assembled. The senators constmted to render homage to 
Christian on condition that he gave a full indemnity fur the past 
and a guarantee that Sweden should be ruled according to Swed- 
ish laws and custom; and a convention to this effect was confirmed 
by the king and the Danish Rigsraad on March 31. Hut Sture’s 
widow. Dame Christina Gyllenstjerna, still held out stoutly at 
Stockholm, and the peasantry of central Sweden, stimulated by her 
patriotism, flew to arms, defeated the Danish invaders at Balund- 
sas (March 19) and were only with the utmost dilhculty finally 
defeated at the bloody battle of Uppsala (Good Friday, April 6). 
In May the Danish fleet arrived, and Stockholm was invested by 
land and sea on Sept. 7. Christina surrendered on the promise of 
a general amnesty. On Nov. i, the representatives of the nation 
swore fealty to Christian as hereditary king of Sweden, and on 
Nov. 4 he was crowned by Gustavus Trolle in Stockholm cathe- 
dral. The next three days were given up to banqueting, but on 
Nov. 7 *‘an entertainment of another sort began.” On the evening 
of that day a band of Danish soldiers broke into the great hall 
and carried off several carefully selected persons. By 10 o’clock 
I the same evening the remainder of the king's guests were safely 
under lock and key. All these |)ersons were charged with heresy 
and violence against the church by archbishop Trolle, who pre- 
sided over their trial on the following day. At 12 o’clock on the 
night of Nov. 8 the patriotic bishops of Skaru and Strangniis 
were led out into the great square and beheaded. The executions, 
known as the ”Stoikholm bath of blood, continued throughout 
the following day; in all, about 82 {K'ople, most of them noble- 
men, were thus murdered. Sten Sture’s body was dug up and 
burnt, as well as the body of his little child. Dame Christina 
and many other noble Swedish ladies were sent a.H prisoners to 
Denmark. Christian suppressed his fwlitical or)ponents under 
the pretence of defending an ecclesiastical system which in his 
heart he despised. 

With his brain teeming with great designs Christian II. re- 
turned to his native kingdom. Deeply distrusting the Danish 
nobles with whom he shared his powers, he sought helpers from 
among the wealthy middle classes of Flanders. In June 1521 he 
paid a sudden visit to the Low Countries, and remained there for 
some months. He visited most of the large cities, took into his 
service many Flemish artisans, and made the personal acquaint > 
ance of Quentin Matsys and Albrecht Diirer, the latter of whom 
painted his portrait. C!hristian also entertained Erasmus, with 
whom he discussed the Reformation, and let fall the characteris- 
tic expression: “Mild measures are of no u.sc; the remedies that 
give the whole body a good shaking arc the best and surest.” On 
his return to Denmark on Sept. 5, 1521, Christian proceeded at 
once to inaugurate the most sweeping reforms. Soon after his re- 
turn, in 1521 and 1522, he issued his great Landelavr, or Code of 
Laws. For the most part this is founded on Dutch models, and tes- 
tifies in a high degree to the king’s progressive aims. Provision was 
made for the better education of the lower, and the restriction of 
the political influence of the higher clergy; there were .stern 
prohibitions against wreckers and “the evil and unchristian prac- 
tice of selling peasants as if they were brute beasts”; the old trade 
guilds were retained, but the rules of admittance thereto made 
easier, and trade coxnibinations of the richer burghers, to the detri- 
ment of the smaller tradesmen, were sternly forbidden. Unfor- 
tunately these refoims^ excellent in themselves, suggested the 
standpoint not of an elected ruler, but of a monarch by right 
divine. Some of them were even in direct contravention of the 
charter; and the old Scandinavian qiirit of independence was 
deeply wounded by the preference given to the Dutch. 

Sweden too was now in open revolt; and both Norway and 
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Denmark were taxed to the uttermost to raise an army for the 
subjection of the sister kingdom. In Jan. 1521 a young Swedish 
noble, Gustave Eriksson Vasa, at the head of a small force of 
dalesmen, led a revolt against Christian. (For the ensuing struggle 
which terminated the union between Denmark and Norway, see 
Gustavus I. Eriksson and Sweden; History,) On June 6, 1523. 
Gustavus Eriksson was elected king of Sweden. Foreign complica- 
tions were added to these domestic troul)les. With the laud- 
able object of releasing Danish trade from the grinding yoke of 
the Hansa, and making Copenhagen the great emporium of the 
north, Christian had arbitrarily rai.sed the Sound tolls and seized 
a number of Dutch ships which presumed to evade the tax. Thus 
his relations with the Netherlands were strained, while with 
Liibcck and her allies he was openly at war. Finally Jutland rose 
against him late in 1522, renounced its allegiance and offered the 
Danish crown to Duke Frederick of Holstein (Jan. 20, 1523). 
So overwhelming did Christian’s difficulties appear that he took 
ship to seek help abroad, and on May i landed at Veere in 
Zealand. Eight years later (Nov. 1531) he attempited to recover 
his kingdoms, and obtained some support from Olaf, archbishop 
of Trondhjem, who feared for the safety of the church under 
Frederick’s rule. Christian landed with a small army of Dutch 
mercenaries on the Norwegian coast and proclaimed himself king 
at Oslo (Nov. 29). But he wasted time and opportunities; his 
fleet was destroyed by a Danish force, and it was arranged that 
he should negotiate with Frederick in iicrson, on the understand- 
ing that if the negotiations broke down he should be allowed to 
return to Norway. When he reached Denmark, however, he was 
thrown into prison, first in Sonderborg Castle, afterwards in Kal- 
undborg Castle. He died in Jan. 1559. 

Sec K. P. Arnoldson, Nordens enhet och Kristian II. (Stockholm, 
1899) ; Paul Fredorik Rarfod, Danmarks Historic fra J3/9 til 
(3885); Danmarks Rifics Ilistortc, vol. 3 (1897-1905); R. N. Bain, 
Scandinavia, chap, 2 (Cambridge, 1905). (K. N. B.; X.) 

CHRISTIAN III. (iS03-i55<))» king of Denmark and Nor- 
way, was the eldest son of Frederick 1 . of Denmark and his first 
consort, Anne of Brandenburg. Educated by German Lutheran 
teachers, Christian travelled in Germany in 1521 and was present 
at the Diet of Worms. On his return he found that his father had 
been elected king of Denmark in place of Christian II. Christian’s 
unconcealed Lutheran views brought him into collision with the 
Catholic Rif^sraad, and the religious intolerance which he showed 
in his ca[)acity of stadtholder of the Duchies in 1526, and as vice- 
roy of Norway in 1529, greatly provoked the Catholic party. On 
the death of Frederick I. in 1533 confu.sion arose over the election 
of his successor. Christian was supported by the nobility of Den- 
mark; a strong Catholic party wished to put his younger brother, 
Hans, who was a child and still a Catholic, on the throne; while 
the peasants and burghers hoped for the restoration of the captive 
Christian II. (q,v.), and allied themselves with the citizens of 
Liibcck, who were led by Count Christopher of Oldenburg. Duke 
Christian crushed the rising of the peasants, made peace with 
Liibcck and in March 1535 was proclaimed king of Denmark at 
Viborg. 

Christian Ill.’s triumph brought about the fall of Catholicism, 
On Aug. 12, 1536, the archbishop and bishops were arrested; on 
Oct. 30 a national assembly abolished episcopacy, made over the 
episcopal property to the Crown and established the Lutheran 
Church in Denmark, with the king as its head. The royal charter 
issued the same day proclaimed the Crown of Denmark, hitherto 
elective, hereditary in Christian s line. 

The first six years of Christian’s reign in Denmark were marked 
by a contest between the Danish Rigsraad and the German coun- 
sellors, both of whom sought to rule “the pious king” exclusively. 
Though the Danish party won a signal victory at the outset, by 
obtaining the insertion in the charter of provisions stipulating that 
only native-born Danes should fill the highest dignities of the 
State, the king s German counsellors continued paramount during 
the earlier years of his reign. The ultimate triumph of the Danish 
party dates from 1539, the dangers threatening Christian HI. 
from the emperor Charles V., and other kinsmen of the imprisoned 
Christian II., compelling him to lean exclusively on Danish mag- ! 


nates and soldiers. The complete identification of the Danish king 
with the Danish people was accomplished at the Herredag of 
Copenhagen, 1542, when the nobility of Denmark voted Christian 
a twentieth part of all their property to pay off his heavy debt to 
the Holsteincrs and Germans. 

The pivot of the foreign policy of Christian III. was his alliance 
with the German Evangelical princes, as a counterpoise to the per- 
sistent hostility of Charles V., who was determined to support the 
hereditary claims of his nieces, the daughters of Christian II., to 
the Scandinavian kingdoms. War was actually declared against 
Charles V. in 1542, and though the German Protestant princes 
proved faithless allies, the closing of the Sound against Dutch ship- 
ping proved such an effective weapon in King Christian’s hand that 
the Netherlands compelled Charles V. to make peace with Den- 
mark at the Diet of Spires on May 23, 1544. The foreign policy 
of Christian’s later days was regulated by the Peace of Spires. He 
carefully avoided all foreign complications; refused to participate 
in the Schmalkaldic W’ar of 1546; mediated between the emperor 
and Saxony after the fall of Maurice of Saxony at the battle of 
Sievershausen in 1553, and contributed essentially to the conclu- 
sion of peace. King Christian III. died on New Year’s day, 1559. 
Though not, perhaps, a great, he was, in the fullest sense of the 
word, a good ruler. A strong sense of duty, genuine piety and a 
cautious, but by no means pu.sillanimous common-sense, coloured 
every action of his patient, laborious and eventful life. He found 
Denmark in ruins; he left her stronger and wealthier than she had 
ever been before. 

Sec Danmarks Riges Historic, vol. iii. (Copenhagen, 1897-1901) ; 
Huitfeld, King Christian III.*s Historic (Copenhagen, 1595) ; R. N. 
Bain, Scandinavia, ch. iv., v. (Cambridge, 1905). 

CHRISTIAN IV. (1577-1648), king of Denmark and Nor- 
way, the son of Frederick II., king of Denmark, and Sophia of 
Mecklenburg, was born at Fredriksborg castle on April 12, 1577, 
and .succeeded to the throne on the death of his father (April 4, 
1588); during his minority which lasted till Aug. 17, 1596, the 
government was carried on by a regency of four. The young 
king’s court was one of the most joyous and magnificent in 
Eurofie; yet he found time for work of the most various de- 
scription, including a series of domestic reforms (see Denmark; 
History). New fortresses were constructed under the direction 
of Dutch engineers. The Danish navy was developed and im- 
proved. In the war with Sweden, generally k/iown as the ‘‘Kalmar 
War” (jcf? Sweden: History), Christian comt^lled Gustavus 
Adolphus to give w’ay on all essential points (treaty of Knared, 
Jan. 20, 1613). After this war Christian made efforts to im- 
prove the army, which was composed mainly of mercenaries, 
though it was not until after the Thirty Years* War that any 
effective reforms were carried through. He then turned his 
attention to Germany. His object was twofold: first, to obtain 
the control of the great German rivers, the Elbe and the Weser; 
secondly, to acquire the secularized German bishoprics of Bremen 
and Werden as appanages for his younger sons. He skilfully took 
advantage of the alarm of the German Protestants after the battle 
of White Hill in 1620, to secure the coadjutorship to the see of 
Bremen for his son Frederick (Sept. 1621), a step followed in 
November by a similar arrangement as to Werden ; while Hamburg 
by the comixict of Steinburg (July 1621) was induced to ac- 
knowledge the Danish ovcrlordship of Holstein. The growing 
ascendancy of the Catholics in North Germany in and after 1623 
almost induced Christian, for purely political reasons, to inter\^enc 
directly in the Thirty Years’ W’ar. The solicitations of the West- 
ern Powers led him in 1625 to plunge into war against the com- 
bined forces of the emperor and the League. For this defeat at 
Lutteram-Barenberge and the invasion of Jutland by Tilly and 
W’allcnstein see Thirty Years’ W’ ar. In his extremity Christian 
now formed an alliance with Sweden (Jan. i, 1628), whereby Gus- 
tavms Adolphus pledged himself to assist Denmark with a fleet in 
case of ne^, and shortly afterwards a Swedo-Danish army and 
fleet compel!^ Wallenstein to raise the siege of Stralsund. Declin- 
ing to form a further alliance with Sweden for the defence of the 
^North, and of Protestantism, Christian concluded a separate peace 
"^on May X2, 1629 with the emperor at Liibeck, without any 
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diminutioii of territory, at the price of abandonment of the 
Protestant cause. Unfortunately Christian would neither con- 
ciliate Sweden, henceforth his most dangerous enemy, nor guard 
himself against her by a definite system of counter*alliances. By 
mediating in favour of the emperor, after the death of Gustavus 
Adolphus in 1632, he tried to minimize the influence of Sweden in 
Germany, and his whole Scandinavian policy was so irritating and 
vexatious that Swedish statesmen made up their minds to wage 
war with Denmark. In May 1643 the Swedish Riksrad decided 
upon war; on Dec. 12 the Swedish marshal Lennart Torstensson, 
advancing from Bohemia, crossed the northern frontier of Den- 
mark; by the end of Jan. 1644 the whole peninsula of Jutland 
was in his possession. This totally unexpected attack, conducted 
from first to last with consummate ability and lightning-like 
rapidity, had a paralysing effect upon Denmark. Yet in his sixty- 
seventh year Christian IV. once more displayed something of the 
magnificent cnerg>’ of his triumphant youth. Night and day he 
laboured to levy armies and equip fleets. Fortunately too for 
him. the Swedish government delayed hostilities in Scania till 
Feb. 1644, so that the Danes were able to make adequate de- 
fensive preparations and save the important fortress of Malmd. 
Torstens.son was unable to cross from Jutland to Funen for want 
of a fleet, and the Dutch auxiliary' fleet w’hich came to his 
assistance was defeated l>elween the islands of Sylt and Rdnnd 
on the west coast of Schleswig by the Danish admirals Another 
attempt to transj^ort Torstensson and his army to the Danish 
islands by a large Swedish fleet under Klas Fleming was frustrated 
by Christian IV. in person on July i, 1644. On that day the two 
fleets encountered off Kolbcrg Heath, S E. of Kiel Bay, and 
Christian displayed a heroism which endeared him ever after 
to the Danish nation. Darkness at last separated the fleets; and 
though the battle was a drawm one, the Dani.sh fleet showed its 
su]KTiority by blockading the Swedish shii>8 in Kiel Hay. But 
the Swedi.sh fleet escaped, and the annihilation of the Dani.sh 
fleet by the combined navies of Sweden and Holland at the end 
of September exhausted the military resources of Denmark and 
com[H*lled Christian to accept the mediation of France and the 
United Provinces. Peace was finally signed at Brbmsebro in 
1O45. (Aee Denmark: History ) 

The last years of the king were still further embittered by 
struggles with the nobility to whom he w»as forced to concede more 
and more power. He died at Copenhagen in Feb. 1648. During 
his reign Ni^rway made great strides in economic and administra- 
tive prosperity under his son-in-law, Hannibal Sehesled (q v.), as 
Siadtholcier. (See Norway: History.) 

Sec Life (Dan ), by H. C. Bering Liisberg and A, L. Larsen (Cofx^n- 
hagen, 1890-91) ; Letters (Dan.), cd. Carl Frcdcrik Bricka and Julius 
AUktI Fridericia (Copenhagen, 1878) ; Danmarks Higes Historie, 
vol. 4 (Copenhagen, 1897-1905) ; R. N. Bain, Scandinavia, cap, vii. 
(190s). 

CHRISTIAN V. (1646-1699), king of Denmark and Nor- 
way, the son of Frederick III. of Denmark and Sophia Amalia 
of Brunswick-Luneburg, was tom on April 15, 1646, at Flensburg, 
and succeeded to the throne on Feb. 9. 1670. Christian was very 
popular among the lower orders, but hated the old noble families, 
and tried to establish a new nobility by creating two new orders, 
consisting largely of ofiicials and upper middle class families, 
which were to take precedence of the older ones. Under the 
guidance of his great chancellor Griffenfeldt (q.v ), Christian 
carried his ideas of absolute government into practice, introduc- 
ing extreme centralization into the organization of civil and mili- 
tary affairs. Griffenfeldt pursued an ambitious policy of foreign 
alliances, but aimed at keeping peace, and for a brief period 
Denmark seemed to have a chance of regaining her position as a 
great power; but Christian sacrificed Griffenfeldt to the jealousy 
of his adversaries, and sentenced him to life-long imprisonment. 
After this the financial position of the state grew steadily worse, 
owing partly to the extravagance of the court, partly to the un- 
remunerative war with Sweden (1675*79). Christian was a weak 
despot, though his personal courage and affability made him 
popular among the lower orders. During his reign a new code of 
laws was drawn up for Norway, begun in 1661 and completed in 
1683. He died in a bimting accident on Aug. 25, 1699. 


See P. £. Holm, Dammarks indre Historie under Enevaetden (Copen- 
hagen, 18S1-86) ; A. D. Jorgensen, Peter Griffenfeldt (Cot>enhagen, 
1893) ; R. N. Bain, Scandinavia cap. x., xi. (Cambridge, 1905). 

CHRISTIAN VII. (1749^1808). king of Denmark and Nor- 
way, was the son of Frederick V., king of Denmark, and his first 
consort Louise, daughter of George 11 . of Great Britain. He 
became king on his father’s death on Jan. 14. 176(1. Badly edu- 
cated, systematically terrorized by a brutal governor and hojx'- 
lessly debauched by corrupt ixtges he grew up a semi-idiot. After 
his marriage in 1 766 with Caroline Matilda (1751-1775), daughter 
of Frederick, prince of Wales, he abandoned himself to the worst 
excesses. He ultimately sank into a condition of mental stupor 
and became the obedient slave of the upstart Struensee (q v.) 
who, after the dismissal of Bernstorff in 1770, controlled all af- 
fairs of State. After the fall of Struensee (the warrant for whose 
arrest he signed with indifference) in 1772. for the last 26 years 
of his reign, he was only nominally king, his half-brother. Prince 
Frederick, acting as regent. He died on March 13, 1H08. In 1772 
the king’s marriage with Caroline Matilda, who had been seized 
and had confessed to criminal familiarity with Struensee. was dis- 
solved. and the queem. retaining her title, jiassed her remaining 
days at Celle in Hanover, where she died on May 10. 1775. 

See E. S. F. Rcverdil, Struensee et la cour de Copenhague, 

1772 (185H); Danmarks Kiges Historie, vol. v. (('o|H*nhugen, 1H97- 
1905) ; and for ('arolinc Matilda, Sir F. C. L. Wraxall, lAfr and Times 
of Queen Caroline Maliltia (i8(»4), and W. H. Wilkins, A Quern of 
Tears (1904). 

CHRISTIAN Vin. (1786-1848), king of Denmark and 
Norway, the eldest son of the crown prince Frederick and Sophia 
Frederica of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, was born on Sept. iH, 17H6 
at Christ iansborg ca.stle. His first marriage with his cousin Char- 
lotte Frederica of Mecklenburg-Schwerin was cli.s.solved in 1810. 
In May 1813 he was .sc*nt as stadi holder to Norway to promote the 
loyalty of the Northmen to the dynasty, which had been very 
rudely shaken by the disastrous results of Frederick VI ’.h ad- 
hesion to the falling fortunes of Na[)oleon. Though his en- 
deavours were opposed by the so-called Swedish i)arty in Norway, 
which desired a dynastic union with Swcnlen, he was elected regent 
of Norway by an dssc*m[>ly of nc)tal)le.H on Fel>. i(), 1814. This 
election was confirmed by a Storthiuj* held at Licl.svold on April 
10 and on May 17 C’hrislian was elected king of Norway. On 
bc-ing summonc'd by the commissioners of the allieci powers at 
Cojienhagen to bring about a union between Norway and Sweden 
in accordance with the terms of the treaty of Kiel, he replied 
that, as a const it ulmnal king, he could do nothing without the 
consent of the Storthing, to the convocation of which a suspen- 
sion of hostilities on the part of Sweden was the condition pre- 
cedent. A .short campaign ensued, in which (‘hristian was easily 
worsted by the sutxrior .skill and forces of the Swedish crown 
prince (Bernadotte). The brief war was finally c(»ncluded by the 
convention of Moss on Aug. 14, 1814 (see Norway: History). 
Henceforth Christian’s alleged democratic jirinciples made him 
sus[X!Ct, and he and his second wife, Caroline Amelia of August en- 
burg, whom he married in 1H15, lived in comparative retirement. 
It was not till 1831 that old King Fnrdcrick gave him a seat in 
the council of state. On Dec. 13, 1839 he ascended the Dani.sh 
throne as Christian VIII. The Liberal party had high hof)e.s of 
“the giver of constitutions,” but he di.sap|)oinlcd his admirers by 
steadily rejecting every Liberal project. He came into conflict 
with the German element in the duchies of Schleswig and Hol- 
stein by issuing (March, 1844) a jjatent permitting, under cer- 
tain circumstances, the use of the Danish language 'in the estates. 
By bis Open Letter of July 8, 1846, in which he declared that the 
Kongelov, Danish royal law in the matter of the succession afi- 
I^ied to Schleswig and Lauenburg, though its afiplication to parts 
of Holstein was doubtful, and by the Constitution of Jan. 28, 
1848, he raised the Schleswig-Holstein question in a form which 
involved his successor in the War of 1848. (See Schleswig- 
Holstein Question.) He died at Pldn on Jan. 20, 1848. 

5 fe Just Matthias Thiele, Christian den Ottende (Copenhagen, 
1S48) ; Yngvar Niehen, Bidrag til Sorges Hhiorie (Christiania, 1882- 
S6). A. J. Lange, Christian Frederik som Norges Stat holder regent og 
Range (1914 ). 
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CHRISTIAN IX. (1818-1906), king of Denmark, wa» a 
younger son of William, duke of Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg- 
Glucksburg (d. 1831), a direct descendant of the Danish king 
Christian III. by his wife Louise, a daughter of Charles, prince of 
Hesse-Cassel (d. 1836), and grand-daughter of King Frederick V. 
Born at Gottorp on April 8, 1818, Christian entered the army, 
and served with the Danish troops in Schleswig during the insur- 
rection of 1848. In 1842 he married Louise (1817-1898), daugh- 
ter of William, prince of Hesse-Cassel (d. 1867), and cousin of 
King Frederick VII. The reigning king, Frederick VII., being 
childless, the representatives of the great powers met in London 
and settled the crown on Prince Christian (May 1852), an ar- 
rangement confirmed in Denmark in 1853. The “protocol king,” 
as Christian was sometimes called, ascended the throne on Frede- 
rick's death in Nov. 1863. By putting into force (Nov. 18) the 
recently drafted constitution under which Schleswig was to be in- 
corporated with Denmark, he came into conflict with the Ger- 
man confederation. (See ScirLESWic-HoLSTEiN Question.) The 
German-Danish War followed, which ended by the separation 
(Oct. 13, 1864) of the duchies from Denmark. Within the nar- 
rowed limits of his kingdom Christian’s difficulties were more 
protracted and hardly less serious. During almost the whole of 
his reign the Danes were engaged in a political struggle between 
the ‘‘Right” and the “Left,” the former being supported in gen- 
eral by the Lands tin f!, and the latter by the Fdlketing. The king 
was for many years successful in preventing the Radicals from 
coming into office, but in 1901 he was forced to assent to the 
formation of a “cabinet of the Left” (see Denmark: History). 
In his later years he occupied a {xitriarchal position among the 
sovereigns of Europe to many of whom he was related. His eldest 
.son Frederick had married a daughter of Charles XV. of Sweden; 
his second son George hud been king of the Hellenes since 1863 ; 
and his youngest son Waldcmar (b. 1858) was married to Marie 
d ’Orleans, daughter of Robert, due de Chartres. Of his three 
daughters, Alexandra married Edward VII. of Great Britain; 
Dagmar (Marie Feodorovna), the tsar Alexander III.; and Thyra, 
Ernest Augustus, duke of Cumberland. One of his grandsons, 
Charles, who married Princess Maud of England, became king 
of Norway as Haakon VII. in 1905, and another, Constantine, 
crown prince (afterwards king) of Greece, married a sister of the 
German emperor William II. Christian was also the ruler of 
Iceland. He died at Copenhagen on Jan. 29, 1906, and was 
buried at Roskilde. 

See Barfod, Kcmg Kristian IX. *s Regerings-Dagbog (Copenhagen, 
1870) ; and Hans Majestet Kong Kristian IX. (Copenhagen, i888). 

CHRISTIAN X., King of Denmark and Iceland (1870- 
), was born on Sept. 26, 1870, at Charlottenlund Castle, near 
Copenhagen, the eldest son of Crown Prince Frederik, later King 
Frederik VIII, (1906-12), and Louise, Princess of Sweden and 
Norway. After matriculating in 1889, the prince embarked upon 
a military career, becoming chief of the royal guard, and attained 
the rank of major-general. He married, in 1898, Alexandrine, 
duchess of Mecklenburg-Schwerin. In 1906 he became Crown 
Prince and in 1912 ascended the throne. 

During the World War the necessity of friendly intercourse be- 
tween the Scandinavian kingdoms resulted in several meetings 
between the three kings, of which the first was held at Malmo in 
Dec. 1914. (^n June 5, 1915 King Christian signed the new con- 
stitution of Denmark which extended the franchise to women. He 
signed, on Dec. i, 1919, the Federal Act, when'by Denmark ac- 
knowledged Iceland as an independent kingdom and King of Ice- 
land was incorporated in the King’s title. In July 1920 he rode 
over the old frontier into SlesWg Nord, which had been ceded 
to Denmark by the Treaty of Versailles, and received an enthusi- 
astic reception from the people. In 1921 the king and queen and 
their two sons. Crown Prince Frederik (b. 1899) «nd Prince 
Knud (b. 1900) journeyed to Iceland and the west coast of Green- 
land. King Christian, by mo\dng freely among the people, in- 
creased his popularity with all classes. 

CHRISTIAN, WILLIAM (1608-1663), Manx politician, a 
son of Ewan Christian, one of the Manx deemsters, was bom on 
April 14, 1608, and was known as lUiam Dhone, or Brown Wil- 


liam. In 1648 the lord of the Isle of Man, James Stanley, 7th 
earl of Derby, appointed Christian his receiver-general; and when 
in 1651 the earl crossed to England to fight for Charles II. he left 
him in command of the island militia. Derby was taken prisoner 
at the battle of Worcester, and his famous countess Charlotte de 
la Tremouille, who was residing in Man, sought to obtain her 
husband’s release by negotiating with the victorious parliamentar- 
ians for the surrender of the island. At once a revolt headed by 
Christian broke out, partly as a consequence of this step, partly 
owing to the discontent caused by some agrarian arrangements 
recently introduced by the earl. The rebels seized many of the 
forts; then Christian in his turn entered into negotiations with 
the parliamentarians; and probably owing to his connivance the 
island was soon in the power of Col. Robert Duckenfield, who 
had brought the parliamentary fleet to Man in Oct. 1651. The 
countess of Derby was compelled to surrender her two fortresses, 
Castle Rushen and Peel Castle, while Christian remained receiver- 
general, becoming governor of the island in 1656. Two years 
later, however, he was accused of misappropriating some money ; 
be fled to England, and in 1660 was arrested in London. Having 
undergone a year’s imprisonment he relumed to Man, hoping that 
his offence against the earl of Derby would be condoned under 
the Act of Indemnity of x66i; but, anxious to punish his con- 
duct, Charles, the new earl of Derby, ordered his seizure; he re- 
fused to plead, and a packed House of Keys declared that in this 
case his life and property were at the mercy of the lord of the 
island. The deemsters then passed sentence, and in accordance 
therewith Christian was shot on Jan. 2, 1663. This arbitrary act 
angered rharle.s II. and his advisers; the deemsters and others 
were punished, and ‘some reparation was made to Christian’s fam- 
ily. Christian is chiefly celebrated through the Manx ballad Baase 
Illiam Dhone, which was translated into Engli.sh by George Bor- 
row, and through the reference to him in Sir Walter Scott’s 
Pcveril of the Peak. 

See A. W. Moore, History of the Isle of Man {1900). 

CHRISTIAN CATHOLIC CHURCH, the name assumed 
by a religious organization founded at Zion City (e/.v.) near 
Chicago, 111 ., in 1896, by John Alexander Dowie (9.1'.). Its 
members added to the usual tenets of Christianity a special 
belief in faith-healing, and laid much stress on united consecra- 
tion services and the threefold immersion of believers. To assist 
Dowie, assistant overseers were appointed, and the operations 
of tiie community included religious, educational and commercial 
departments. After 1903 considerable dissension arose among 
Dowies followers: he was deposed in 1906; and after his death 
in 1907 his assistant Wilbur Glenn Voliva became general overseer 
of the organization. 

See art. '^Enthusiasts (religious),” by G. H. Gray and W. T. Whitley 
in Hastings, Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, vol. v. p. 330; and 
K. Harlan, John Alexander Dowie and the Christian Catholic Church, 
Evansville, Wisconsin, 1906. 

CHRISTIAN CONNECTION, a denomination of Chris- 
tians in North America formed by secession, under James O’Kelly 
(1735-1826), of members of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
North Carolina in 1793. The predisposing cause was the desire to 
be free from the “bondage of creed.” Some of O’Kclly’s followers 
joined the Disciples of Christ (^.r.). Their form of church gov- 
ernment is Congregational; they take the Bible as the sole rule 
of faith and practice, and while adopting immersion as the proper 
mode of baptism, freely welcome Christians of every sect to their 
communion. Their position is curiously akin to that outlined by 
W^illiam Chillingworth (g.v.) in his famous work The Religim 
of Protestants (X637-X638), 

CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOUR SOCIETIES^ organizations 
formed for the purpose of promoting spiritual life among young 
people. They date from i88x, in whid year Dr. Frands E. Clark 
(9.V.) formed a Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavour 
in his (Congregational) church at Portland, Maine. U.SA. The 
idea was taken up elsewhere in America and spread to other 
countries, till, undet the presidency of Dr. Clark, a huge number 
of affiliated societies came into operation throui^ut the workL 
lliey take as their motto ‘Tor Christ and the Churdi,” and have 
done much, especially in the non-episcqpal churdies, to prepare 
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youog men and women for active serNices in the Church. The 
organization is international and interdenominational, a World's 
Christian Endeavour Union being formed in 1895. 

Sff Francis E. Clark, art. **Christian Endeavour.” In Hastings* 
Encyclopaedia of RekKion and Ethics, vol. iii. 571 If, (with reff.) and 
Memories of Many Men in Many Lands (1922) ; J. R. Fleming, The 
Christian Endeavour of the future (1903). 

CHRISTIANIA2the capital of Norway; see Oslo. 

CHRISTIANITY, regarded historically as one of the great 
religions of the world, owes its rise to Jesus of Nazareth, in an- 
cient Galilee (see Jesus Christ). By reverent disciples His 
ancestry was traced to the royal family of David and His birth 
is ascribed by the church to the miraculous act of God. At 30 
years of age Jesus Christ appeared in public, and after a short 
{leriod (we cannot determine how long, but possibly 18 months) 
he was crucified, upon the accusation of His countrymen, by the 
Roman authorities. 

Relation to Judaiim* — ^His career is understood only in the 
light of His relation to Judaism {see Heurew Religion ). This 
faith, in a [leculiarly vivid fashion, illustrates the growth and 
development of religion, for its great teachers in the highest degree 
lK)ssessed what the Germans call God-consciousness. When the 
national independence of Israel was destroyed, the prophetic 
teaching held the people together in the hope of a re-establishment 
of the Kingdom when all nations .should be subject to it and 
blessed in its everlasting reign of righteousness and (teace (Isa. 
xlix.. lx.). 

Some of the prophets associated the restoration of the Kingdom 
with the coming of the Messiah, the anointed one, who should 
re-establish the line of David (Isa. ix. 6 f., xi. i f.; Micah v. 2; 
Ezek. xxxiv. 23, xxxvii. 24; Zech. ix. q; Ps. ii. 72). Others said 
nothing of such a one, but seemed to expect the regeneration of 
Israel through the labours, sufferings and triumphs of the righteous 
remnant (ls;i. liii., Ezek. xxx\d.-xxxvii. ). By the strong cmpha,sis 
upon righteousness, the tribal Lord of Israel was revealed as the 
universal God, of one rehitionship to all men. This monotheism 
was not primarily cosmological nor mctapb>^ical, but ethical. The 
Jews showed little capacity for abstract reasoning and never pur- 
.sued their inquirit^s to the discovery of ultimate principles. Thus 
they did not develop a systematic cosmology, nor formulate a 
.system of metaphysics. Their religion was pre-eminently “theo- 
cratic"'; God was thought of as King, enthroned in heaven and 
supreme. 

but the prophetic teaching was obscured in part by the nation- 
alism of the prophets themselves, who exalted Israel as at once 
God's instrument and the peculiar object of His love. Inevitably 
the freedom, spirituality and universality of the prophetic teach- 
ing were obscured. In the 1st century a.d. the national and priestly 
elements were suiircme. The triumph of Israel was to be ac- 
complished by the miraculous power of a Messiah who should 
descend out of heaven. His coming was delayed, in part by the 
opposition of demons, in part by the failure of the people to obey 
tl^ law. which embraced both moral and ceremonial element 
derived from varied sources, but by the t>eople was all alike 
regarded as of divine origin. It was to be obeyed without question 
and without inquiry as to its meaning, because established by God; 
it was cemtained in the Sacred Scriptures (see Bible : Old Testa^ 
men/), which had been revealed by God supernal urally, and its 
meaning was set forth by schools of learned men whose interpre- 
utions were authoritative. The priesthood held still the ancient 
ideas. Salvation was for the nation, and the individual was not 
necessarily participant in it; life after death was disbelieved or 
held as existence of shades; there could be no resurrection 
of the bo^ and no immortality (in the Greek sense) ; and with 
these beliefs were associated a certain worldliness and want of 
fervour. The more actively and aggressh^ely religious party, on 
the ocher hand, adopted the beli^ in the resurrection of the body, 
and in the individ^’s partic^Mtion in the Messiah’s kingdom; 
all the pious would have their share in it, while the widted would 
be outcast. But these doctrines were variously conceived. By 
some the Meashmir kin gd o m was thought of as permanent, by 
others ns intennediazy, tie cxtemal kingdom being transcendent. 


So too some thought of a literal resurrection of the body of flesh 
and blood, while others thought that it wrould he transformed. 
The rudiments of some of these ideas can be found in the prophets, 
but their development took place after the exile, and indeed for 
the most part after the conclusion of the writings accounted 
canonical. Thus too the belief in a kingdom of demons held a 
I large place in the mind of the people, though the references to 
I such evil beings are almost absent from the sacred WTitings of the 
Old Testament. Again it is to the East that we must look for the 
origin of these ideas. 

The Teaching of Jetut. — Jesus completed the prophetic teach- 
ings. He employed the old phrascolog>» and imagery, but He was 
conscious that He u.sed them in a new sense, and that He preached 
a new gospel of great joy. Jesus was not a historian, a critic or 
a theologian. He used the words of common men in the sense 
in which common men understood them; He did not employ the 
Old Testament as now reconstructed by scholarship or judged by 
criticism, but in its simple and obvious and traditional sense, 
and His background is the intellectual and religious thinking of 
His time. The ideas of demons and of the future, of the Bible 
and many other traditional conceptions, are taken over without 
criticism. So the idea of God which He sets forth is not that of 
a theologian or a metaphysician, but that of the unlearned man 
which even the child could understand. Vet though thus speaking 
in untechnical language, He revolutionized His terms and tilled 
them with new meaning. His emphasis is His own, and the 
traditional material affords merely the setting for His thought. 
He was not concerned with speculative questions about God, nor 
with abstract theories of His relationship to the soul and to the 
world. God’s continual presence. His fatherly love, His tran- 
scendent righteousness, His mercy, His goodness, were the facts 
of immediate experience; not in proofs by formal logic but in 
the reality of consciousness was the certainty of God. Thus 
religion was freed from all [larticular and national elements in 
the simplest way: for Jesus did not denounce these elements, 
nor argue against them, nor did He seek converts outside Israel, 
but He set forth communion with God as the most certain fact 
of man's experience and as .simple reality made it accessible to 
everyone. Thus His teaching contains the note of universality — 
not in terms and proclamations but as plain matter of fact. His 
way for others to this reality is likewise plain and level to the 
comprehension of the unleamtrd and of thilcircn. 

For Him rciientancc (change of mind, fseravoia) is placed 
first. The intricacies of ritual and theology arc ignored, and 
ancient laws which contradict the fundamental ficliefs are un- 
hesitatingly abrogated or denied. He seizes ufKin the moat 
spiritual passages of the prophets, and revives and dee|)ens them; 
lie sums up Hi.s teaching in supreme love to God and a love lor 
fellow-man like that we hold for ourselves (Mark xii. 2(/*3f). 
This supreme love to God is a complete oneness with Him in 
will, a will which is expressed in scrv'ice to our fellow-men in 
the simplest and most natural relationship (Luke x. 25-37). 
Thus religion is ethic:al through and through, ua God's inner 
nature, expressed in forgiveness, mercy, righteousness and truth, 
is not something transcendental, but fielongs to the realm of daily 
life. We become children of Cod and He our Father in virtue of 
a moral likeness (Matt. v. 43-48), while of any metaphysical or 
(so to speak) physical relationship to God, Jc^us says nothing. 
With this clearly understood, man is to live in implicit tru.Ht in 
the divine love, power, knowledge and forgiveness. Hence he 
attains salvation, being delivered from sin and fear and death, 
for the divine attributes are not ontological entities to be dis- 
cussed and defined in the schools, but they arc realities, entering 
into the practical daily life. Indeed they are to be rej^eated in 
us also, so that we are to forgive our brethren as we ask to be 
forgiven (Matt. vi. 12; Luke xi. 4). 

As rcli^on thus becomes thoroughly ethical, so is the notion 
of the Messianic kingdom transformed. Its essential character- 
istic is the doing of the Father’s will on earth as in heaven. 
Jesus uses parable after parable to establish its meaning. It is 
a seed cast into the ground which grows and prospers (Matt, 
jdii. 3i«-3z); it is a seed sown in good ground arid bringing fmlb 
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fruit, or in bad ground and fruitless (Luke viii. 5-8; Mark iv. 
1-32); it is a pearl of great price for which a man should sell 
all that he possesses (Matt. xiii. 44-46); it is not come “with 
observation,** so that men shall say “lo here and lo there*’ (Luke 
xvii. 20-21); it is not of this world, and does not possess the 
observation,** so that men shall say “lo here and lo there** (Luke 
xxii. 24-26; Mark x. 13-16); it is already present among men 
(Luke xvii. 21). Together with these statements in our sources 
are still mingled fragments of the more ordinary cataclysmic, 
apocalyptic conceptions, which in spite of much ingenious exe- 
gesis, cannot be brought into harmony with Christ’s predominant 
teaching, but remain as foreign elements in the words of the 
Master, possibly brought back through His disciples, or, more 
probably, used by Jesus uncritically — a part of the current 
religious imagery in which He shared. 

Originality. — It is oflen declared that in the.se teachings there 
is nothing new, and indeed analogies can be found for many 
sayings; yet nowhere else do we gain so strong an impression of 
originality. The net result is not only new but revolutionary; 
so was it understood by the Pharisees. They and Jesus spoke 
indeed the same words and appealed to the same authorities, but 
they rightly saw in Him a revolutionist who threatened the 
existence of their most cherished hoy^cs. The Messianic kingdom 
which they sought was opposed point by point to the kingdom 
of which He spoke, and their God and His Father — though called 
by the same sacred name — were different. Hence almost from the 
beginning of His public ministry they constantly opposed Him, 
the conflict deepening into complete antagonism. 

Jesus ChrisI has been termed unique, one of the common 
people yet sci)aratcd from them, and this description applies to 
the breadth, de|)th and reality of His sympathy. In the meagre 
records of His life there is evidence that He deemed no form of 
suffering humanity foreign to Himself. This was not a mere 
sentiment, nor was Flis sympathy superficial, for it constituted 
the essential characteristic of His personality — “He went about 
doing good.*’ In Him the will of the Father for the redemption 
of the race was incarnate. This led Him into the society of those 
outcasts who were condemned and rejected by the respectable 
and righteous classes. In contemptuous condemnation He was 
called the friend of the outcasts (Matt. xi. 19; Mark ii. 16-17), 
and on His part He proclaimed that these sinners would enter 
into the Kingdom of Heaven before the self-righteous saints 
(Matt. xxi. 31); even the most repulsive forms of disease and 
sin drew from Him only loving aid, w^hilc he recognized in all 
other men who laboured for the welfare of their fellows the 
most intimate relationship to Himself ; these constituted His 
family, and these were they whom His Father will blc.ss. 

Jesus recognized His unique position; He could not be ignorant 
of His powers. Even the prophets had spoken in the name of 
God; they accepted neither book nor priesthood as authoritative, 
but uttered their truth as they were inspired to speak, and com- 
manded men to listen and obey. As in Jesus the whole prophetic 
line culminates, so does its consciousness; reverent toward the 
Holy Scriptures, He spoke not as their exjxisitor but with a 
power which invests His w’ords with immediate and full authority. 
The prophets used the formula, “Thus saith the Lord,’’ but He 
goes beyond them and speaks in His own name. He btdieved Him- 
self to be the Messiah of whom the prophets spoke, and only 
through this self-consciousness can we explain His mission and 
the career of His disciples. The prophets up to John foretold 
the coming of the kingdom (Matt. xi. 11-13; Luke xvi. 16), but 
Jesus opened its doors and made possible entrance into it. Where 
He is there it is, and hence those who follow Him are God's 
children, and those who refuse His message arc left outside in 
darkness. He is to sit as enthroned, judge and king, and by Him 
is men's future to be determined (Matt. xxv. 31 f.; Mark xiii. 26) ; 
indeed it was His presence more than His teaching which created 
His Church. Great as were His words, greater was His per- 
sonality. His disciples misunderstood what He said, but they 
trusted and followed Him. By Him they felt themselves freed 
from sin and fear — and under the influence of a divine power. 

Messianic Claima — ^Though His claims to authoritative pre- 


eminence thus took Him out of the class of prophets and put 
Him even above Elijah and Moses (Mark ix. 2-7; Luke vii. 28; 
Luke X. 23-24), and though* naturally this self-assertion seemed 
blasphemous to those who did not accept Him, yet as He had 
transformed the traditional notion of the kingdom, so did He the 
current thought of the Messiah. The pre-eminence was not to be 
of rank and glory but of service and self-sacriflce. In His kingdom 
there can be no strife for precedence, since its King comes not to 
be ministered unto but to minister and to give His life in the 
service of others (Mark ix. 33 f., x. 42-45). The formal ac- 
knowledgment of the Messiah’s worth and position matters little, 
for to call Him Lord does not ensure entrance into His Kingdom 
(Matt. vii. 21-23). It is those who fail to recognize the spirit of 
sympathy and self-sacrificing service as divine and blaspheme re- 
deeming love who are in danger of eternal sin (Mark iii. 28-29). 
All who do the will of the Father, i.e., who serve their fellows, 
are the brethren of Christ, even though they do not call Him 
Lord (Mark iii. 31-35; Matt. vii. 21): and those arc blessed who 
minister to the needy even though ignorant of any relation to 
Himself (Matt. xxv. 37-40). Finally, membership in His own 
selected company, or a place in the chosen people, is not of prime 
importance (Mark ix. 38-40; Luke xiii. 24-30). 

Jesus also refuses to conform to the current ideas as to the 
establishment of the kingdom. The tradition of the people im- 
plied a sudden appearance of the Messiah, but Jesus made no 
claims to a supernatural origin and was content to be known 
as the son of Joseph and Mary (Mark vi. 3-4). His kingdom 
is not to be set up by wonders and miraculous powers, nor is it to 
be established by force (Matt. xxvi. 52); such means would 
contradict its fundamental character, for as the kingdom of lov- 
ing .service it can be established only by loving service. Even the 
disciples of Jesus could not grasp the simplicity and profundity 
of His message; still less could His opponents. He was accused 
of blasphemy to the ecclesiastical authorities and of insurrection 
to the civil rulers. He was condemned and crucified. His fol- 
lowers were scattered. Of His work nothing remained, not a 
written word, nor more than the rudiments of an organization. 
The decisive event, which turned defeat into victory and re- 
established courage and faith, was the belief in the reappearance 
to His disciples. Our sources will not permit the precise de- 
termination of the order or the nature of these appearances, but 
in any case from them arose the faith which w^as the basis of the 
Christian Church and the starting-point of its theology. 

The death of Jesus as a criminal, and His resurrection, pro- 
foundly aroused the belief and hojies of the little group of Jews 
who were His followers. It is not His word but His person which 
assumes first place, and faith is acceptance of Him— crucified 
and ri.sen — as Messiah. Hence His followers early acquire the 
name Christian from the Greek form of the word. With this 
emphasis upon the Messiah the Jewish clement would seem to 
be predominant, but as a matter of fact it was not so. The 
earlier group of disciples, it is true, did not appreciate the uni- 
versality of the teaching of Jesus, and they continued zealous 
for the older forms; but Paul through his prophetic consciousness 
grasped the fundamental fact and in this respect became Jesus’ 
true interpreter. As a result Christianity was rejected by the 
Jews and became the conquering religion of the Roman empire. 
In this it underwent another modification of far-reaching con- 
sequence. 

In our earliest sources — the epistles of St. Paul — Christ is the 
pre-existent divine man from heaven. He is before and above all 
things, and had come to earth by a voluntary act of self-humilia- 
tion. In the Johannine writings He is the Son of God — the Logos 
w»ho in the beginning was with God— of >^Tiom are all things — 
Who lightens every man — and UTio was incarnate in Jesus. 
Here the cosmological element is again made prominent though 
not yet supreme, and the metaphysical problems are so close at 
hand that their ^scussion is imperative. Even in Paul the term 
Messiah thus had lost its definite meaning and became almost a 
proper name. Among the Greek Christians this process was 
complete. Jesus is the “Son of God”; and the ipreat problem of 
theology becomes explicit. Religion is in our emotions of reverence 
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and dependence, and theology is the intellectual attempt to de- 
scribe the object of worship. Doubtless the two do not exactly 
coincide, not only because accuracy is difl&cult or even impossible, 
but also because elements are admitted into the definition of God 
which are derived from various sources quite distinct from re- 
iilrious experience. Like all concepts the meaning of religious 
terms is changed with a changing experience and a changing world- 
\ iew. Transplanted into the world where Greek ideas were preva- 
lent, inevitably the Christian teaching was modified — indeed 
transformed. Questions which had never been asked came into 
the foreground, and the Jewish presuppositions tended to dis- 
apjKjar, and the Messianic hopes were forgotten or transferred to 
a transcendent sphere beyond death. When the empire became 
Christian in the 4th century, the notion of a kingdom of Christ 
on earth to be introduced by a great struggle all but disappeared, 
remaining only as the faith of obscure groups. As thus the back- 
ground is changed from Jewish to Greek, so arc the fundamental 
religious conceptions. 

The Semitic peoples were essentially theocratic; they used the 
forms of the sensuous imagination in setting forth the realities 
of the unseen world. They were not given to metaphysical sf)cc- 
uiation, nor long insistent in their inquiries as to the meaning and 
origin of things. With the Greeks it was far otherwise: for them 
ideas and not images set forth fundamental reality, and their 
restless intellectual activity would be content with nothing but 
the ultimate truth. Their speculation as to the nature of God 
had led them gradually to separate Him by an infinite distance 
from all creation, and to feel keenly the opposition of the finite 
and the infinite, the ix?rfect and the imperfect, the eternal and 
the tem|X)ral. To them, therefore, Christianity presented itself 
not primarily as the religion of a redemption through the indwell- 
ing fjower of a risen Saviour, as with Paul, nor even as the solu- 
tion of the problem how the sins of men could lie forgiven, but 
as the reconciliation of the antinomy of the intellect, indicated 
above. The incarnation became the great truth: God is no longer 
seijarated by a mea.surele.ss distance from the human race, but by 
His entering into humanity He redeems it and makes {lossible 
its ultimate unity with Himself. Such lines of thought provoke 
(li.scu.ssion as to the relationship of Jesus to God the Father, 
and, at a later period, of the nature of the Holy Spirit who enters 
into and transforms believers. 

Gret'k philosophy in the 2nd century a.d. had sunk for the most 
jKirt into scepticism and imj>otence; its original impulse had 
i>i*en lost, and no new intellectual power took its place; only in 
Alexandria was there a genuine effort made to solve the funda- 
mental problems of God and the world; and mingled with the 
speculations of the Greek philosophers were the ancient legends 
of gods and heroes, accepted as inspired scripture by the ixrople, 
and by the philosophers in part explained away by an allegorical 
exegesis and in part felt increasingly as a burden to the intelli- 
gence. In this period of degeneracy there were none the less an 
awakening to religious needs and a profound longing for a new 
revelation of truth, which should satisfy at once the intellect 
and the religious emotions. 

Christianity came as supplying a new power; it freed philos- 
ophy from scepticism by gi\ing a definite object to its efforts 
and a renew^ confidence in its mission. Monotheism henceforth 
w»as to be the belief not of philosophers only but even of the 
ignorant, and in Jesus Christ the union of the divine and the 
human was effected. The Old Testament, allegorically explained, 
became the substitute for the outgrown mythology; intellectual 
activity revived ; the new facts gained predominant influence in 
philosophy, and in turn were shaped according to its canons. In 
theology the fundamental problems of ontological philosophy | 
were faced; the relationship of unity to multiplicity, of noumenon 
to phenomena, of God to man. The new element is the historical 
Jesus, at once the representative of humanity and of God. As in 
philosoffliy, so now in theology, the easiest solution of the prob- 
lem was the denial of one of its factors: and successively these 
efforts were made, until a solution was believed to be found 
which satisfied both terms of the equation and became the fun- 
damental creed of the Quirch. Its moulds of thought are those 


of Greek lAilosophy, and into these were run the Jewish teach- 
ings. We have thus a peculiar combination— the religious doc- 
trines of the Bible, as culminating in the jicrson of Jesu.s, run 
through the forms of an alien philo.^ophy. 

The Doctrine of the Trinity* — The Jewish sources furnished 
I the terms Father, Son and Spirit. Jesus seldom employed the 
last term and Paul's use of it is not altogether dear. Already in 
Jewish literature it had been all but personified tr/. the IFiLvJom 
oj Solomon), Thus the material is Jewish, (hough already doubt- 
less modified by Greek influence; but the problem is Greek; it 
is not primarily ethical nor even religious, but it is metaphysical. 
What is the ontological relationship In'tween these three factors? 
The an.swer of the Church is given in the Nicene formula, which 
is characteristically Greek, and which aftirms that God, the infinite, 
the absolute, the eternal, is yet not scjviraled from the finite, 
the temporal, the relative, but. through the incarnation, enters 
into humanity {see Ariantsm; Athana.sius). This entering into 
humanity is not an isolated act but continues in all the children 
of God by the indwelling Spirit. Thus, according to the canons of 
ancient philosophy, justice is done to all the factors of our prob- 
lem — God remains as Father, the infinitely remote and absolute 
source of all; as Son, the Word Who is revealed to man and 
incarnate in Him; ns Spirit, Who dwells even in our owm souls 
and by His substance unites us to (iod. 

Jesus was the central fact of faith, because he had led the 
disciples to God. After the resurrection He was the object of 
praise, and soon prayers were oflered in His name and to Him. 
Already to the apostle Paul He dominates the world and i.s 
above all created things, visible and invisible, so that He has the 
religious value of God. Metaphysics and 8|)etulativc theories 
were valueless for Paul; he was conscious of a mighty power 
transforming his own life and filling him with joy, and that this 
power was identical with Jesus of Nazareth he knew. In all thi.s 
Paul is the reiire.senl alive of that which is highest and best in 
early C'hrislianity. Speculation and hyperspiriluali/ation were ever 
tending to obscure this fundaimmlal religious fact : in the interest 
of a higher doctrine of (iod His true presence in Jesus wa.s denied, 
and by e.xaggeration of Paul’s doctrine of “C'hri.st in us” the 
significaiue of the hi.storic Jesus wa.s given up. Fhe Johannine 
writings, which presupposed the I'auline movement, are a protest 
again.st the hyiKTspiritualizing tendency. The?y insist that the 
Son of Ciod has been incarnate in Jesus of Nazareth, and that 
our hands have handled and our eyes have seen the word of life. 
'Ilii.s same pur|K)se, namely, to hold fast to the historic Jesus, 
triumphed in the Nicene formula; Jesus was not to l>e resolved 
into an aeon or into some mysterious trrtium quid, neither (Jod 
nor man, but to be recognized as very God who redeemc’d the 
soul. Through Him men were to under.sland the Father and to 
understand themselves as GckJ’h childrcm. 

It is apfwrent that such a doctrine as the Trinity is itself 
susceptible of many cxi>lanations, jiarticularly as to the distinction 
and relation Ixrtween Ciod the Eternal Son and God the Holy 
Spirit; and minds differently constituted lay emphasis uixin its 
different elements. Esfietially i.s this true as its Greek terminology 
was translated into Latin, and from Latin came into modern 
languages — the original meaning being obscured or disguised, 
and the original issues forgotten. For some the first thought of 
God, the infinite and ultimate reality lying beyond and behind 
all phenomena, predominates. With these the historic manifesta- 
tion of Jesus liecomes only a guide to lead us to that immediate 
apprehension of God which is the end of theology, and to that 
immediate union with God which is the end of religion. Such 
an end is accomplished either by means of pure thought or by 
a oneness of pure feeling, giving as result. s the theological or 
philosophical construction of the idea of God, or a mystical 
ecstasy which is itself at once immediate, inexplicable and in- 
describable. On the other hand, minds of a different and more 
concrete character so emphasize the distinctions God, Son and 
Holy Spirit, that a tritheistic construction appears — three indi- 
viduals in the one Godhead: these individuals appearing, as for 
example, in the Father and the Son, even in opposition to each 
other. In general we may say then that the Trinity takes on 
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three differing aspects in the Christian Church: in its more 
common and easily apprehended form as three Gods; in its ec- 
clesiastical form as a mystery which is above reason to be 
accepted by faith ; in its philosophic form as a metaphysical inter- 
pretation of the finite, the infinite and the relation between them. 

To some Christians the doctrine of the Trinity appeared in- 
consistent with the unity of God which is emphasized in the 
Scriptures. They therefore denied it, and accepted Jesus Christ, 
not as incarnate God, but as God’s highest creature by Whom 
all else was created, or as the perfect man who taught the true 
doctrine of God. The first view in the early Church long con- 
tended with the orthodox doctrine, but finally disappeared, and 
the second doctrine in the modern Church was set forth as easily 
intelligible, but has remained as a form of “heresy.” 

The CtoM and the Atonements— Allied with the doctrine of 
God which seeks the solution of the ultimate problem of all 
philosophy, the doctrine of salvation has taken the most promi- 
nent place in the Christian faith: so prominent, indeed, that to 
a large portion of believers it has been the supreme doctrine, 
and the doctrine of the deity of Jesus has been valued only because 
of its necessity on the effect of the atonement. Jesus alone of 
the great founders of religion suffered an early and violent death, 
even the death of a criminal. It became therefore the immediate 
task of His followers to explain this fact. This explanation was 
the more urgent because under the influence of Jewish monotheism 
the rule of God was accepted as an undoubted presupposition, so 
that the death of Jesus must be in accordance with His will. The 
early Church naturally used the term and phrases of the prophets. 
He died the death of a criminal, not for His sins, but for ours. 
I.saiah liii. was suggested at once and became the central ex- 
planation: Christ is the suffering servant Who is numbered with 
the transgressors and Who bears the sins of many. 

It is remarkable that in the earliest centuries of Christian 
thought there is only the most slender support for theories of the 
Atonement which became widely current at a later time. The 
early Fathers did not regard the sufferings of Christ as a vicarious 
satisfaction of God’s wrath, where He underwent punishment 
due to us and His obedience is imputed to us. Whenever they 
use language which seems to convey such ideas, they as it 
were instinctively safeguard it by the idea of our union with 
Christ, where we share in His obedience and His passion, and only 
so far as we make them our own do we actually appropriate the 
redemption He won for us. Their main thought is that man is 
reconciled to God by the Atonement, and not God to man; the 
change which it effects is a change in man rather than a change in 
God. Many centuries later the familiar outlines of the theory 
of vicarious atonement were drawn, and carved into a rigid 
scheme by the Reformers. They were deeply convinced that 
human sin is the violation of an ctenial law which has its basis 
in the very being of God and is the expression of God’s justice, 
which must be satisfied. This is the conviction embodied in the 
Protestant creeds, and worked out by means of metaphors so 
legal and even mechanical in character that modem theology has 
been marked by a widespread revolt against every form of it. 

A large part of the history of Christian doctrine deals with 
controversies arising from theories of the Atonement (g v,); but 
excepting in relatively narrow circles these theories have been 
seriously studied only by professed theologians. That Christ died 
for us, and that we are saved by Him, is indeed the living truth 
of the Church in all ages, and a false impression of the fact is 
given by dwelling upon theories as if they were central. At best 
they bear only the relationship of philosophy to life. 

These hopes and theories of siUvation do not indeed wholly 
explain the power of Christianity. Jesus wearied Himself v^ith the 
healing of man’s physical ailments, and He was remembered as 
the great physician. Early Christian literature is filled with 
medical terms, applied (it is true) for the greater part to the cure 
of souls. The records of the Church are also filled with the efforts 
of Jesus’s followers to heal the diseases and satisfy the wants of 
men. A v^ast activity animated the earl>’ Church: to heal the 
sick, to feed the hungry, to succour the diseased, to rescue the 
fallen, to visit the prisoners, to forgive the erring, to teach the 


ignorant, were ministries of salvation. A mighty power impelled 
men to deny themselves in the service of others, and to find in this 
service their own true life. None the less the first place is given to 
the salvation of the soul, since, created for an unending exbtence. 
it is of transcendent importance. While man is fallen and by 
nature vile, nevertheless his possibilities are so vast that in com- 
parison the affairs of earth are insignificant. The word, “What 
shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul?” comes to mean tlmt the individual soul outvalues the 
whole world. With emphasis upon God as creator and ruler, and 
upon man as made in God’s image, endowed with an unending 
existence, and subject to eternal torture if not redeemed, the 
concept of personality has been exalted at the expense of that of 
nature, and the future has been magnified at the expanse of the 
present. Thus a future heaven is man’s true home, and theology 
instead of philosophy or natural science is his proper study. 

Indeed, intellectual interest centred in religion. Natural science 
was forsaken, except in so far as it ministered to theology. Be- 
cause the Old Testament contained references to the origin and 
the objects of the universe, a certain amount of natural science 
was necessary, but it was only in this connection that it had any 
value. By Augustine’s time this process is complete. His writ- 
ings contain most of the knowledge of his age, but it is strictly 
subordinate to his theological purpose. Hence, when the bar- 
barians submerged southern Europe, theology alone survived. 
The Church entered upon a new task. In the beginning Chris- 
tianity had been the teacher of religion to highly civilized peoples 
— ^now it became the civilizing agent to the barbarians, the teacher 
of better customs, the upholder of law and the source of knowl- 
edge. The learned men were monks and priests, and the uni- 
versities were Church institutions. 

The Sacraments and Salvation.— Belief in mysterious pow- 
ers attached to food, feasts, ceremonial rites and sacred things is 
all but universal. Primitive man seldom connects sacrifice with 
notions of propitiation, indeed only in highly ethicized religions is 
the consciousness of sin or of guilt pre-eminent. Sacrifice was be- 
lieved to exert an influence on the deity which is quasi-physical, 
and in sacrificial feasts God and worshipper are in mysterious 
union. 

So universal are such ideas that the problem in particular 
religions is not their origin but their form. In the Old Testament 
repeatedly they are found in conflict with the prophetic ideals. 
Sometimes the prophets denounce them, sometimes ignore them, 
sometimes attempt to reform and control them. Jesus ignores 
them. His emphasis being so strong upon the ethical and spiritual 
that the rest is passed by. In the early Church, still Jewish, the 
belief was in the coming of a mysterious power from God w»hich 
produced ecstasy and worked wonders. Paul also believes in this, 
but insists that it is subordinate to the peaceable fruits of right- 
eousness. W’ith the naturalization of the Church in the Gentile 
world ethical ideas became less prominent, and the sacramental 
system prevailed. By baptism and the Lord’s Supper grace is 
given (ex opere operate), so that man is renewed and made cap- 
able of salvation. Already in the 2nd century baptism was de- 
scribed as a bath in which the health of the soul is restored, and 
the Lord’s Supper as the potion of immortality. Similar notions 
present in the ethnic faiths take the Christian fact§ into their 
ser\'ice, the belief of the multitude without essential change re- 
maining vague and undefined. Wliilc the theologians discussed 
doctrine the people longed for mystery, as it satisfied their re- 
ligious natures; by sacraments they felt themselves brought into 
the presence of God, and to sacraments the>’ looked for aid 
Many sacraments were adopted by portions of the Church, until 
at last the sacred number seven was agreed upon. 

In the earliest period the services were characterised by extreme 
freedom, and by manifestations of ecstasy which were believed 
to indicate the presence of the spirit of God; but as time went on 
the original enthusiasm faded away, the cult became more and 
more controlled, until ultimately it was completely subject to the 
priesthood, and through the priesthood to the Church. The 
power of the priestho<^ bad its centre in the sacrament of the 
Eucharist (qak), and in the Roman communion the structure of 
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the sacred edifice, the positions and attitudes of the prkst and the 
congregation, the order of service, emphasixe the mystery and 
the divine efficacy of the sacrament The worshipper feels him- 
self in the immediate presence of God, and enters into physical 
relations with him; participation in the mass also releases from 
ftuilt, as the Lamb of God offered up atones for sin and intercedes 
with the Father in our behalf. Thtis in this single aa of devotion 
both objects of all cults are attained. 

Organization.— »As the teaching and person of Jesus were 
fitted into the framework of Greek philosophy, and the sacra- 
ments into the deeper and broader forms of popular belief, so 
was the organisation shaped by the polity of the Roman empire. 
Jesus gathered His group of followers and committed to it His 
mission, and after His resurrection the necessities of the situation 
brought about the choice of quasi-officials. Later the familiar 
polity of the synagogue was loosely followed. A completer organi- 
zation was retarded by two factors, the presence of the apostles 
and the inspiration of the prophets. But when the apostles died 
and the early enthusiasm disappeared, a stricter order arose. Prac- 
tical difficulties called for the enforcement of discipline, and 
differences of opinion for authority in doctrine; and, finally, the 
sacramentarian system required a priesthood. In the 2nd century 
the conception of a Catholic Church was widely held and a loose 
embodiment was given it; after the conversion of the empire the 
organization took on the official forms of the empire. Later it 
was modified by the rise of the feudal system and the re-establish- 
ment of the modem European nationalities. 

The polity of the Church was more than a formal organization; 
it touched the life of each believer. Very early, Christianity was 
conceived to be a new system of law, and faith was interpreted as 
obedience. Legalism was joined with sacramentarianism, doubling 
the power of the priest. Through him Church discipline was ad- 
ministered, a complete system of ecclesiastical penalties, i.r*., 
penance, growing up. It culminated in the doctrine of purgatory, a 
place of discipline, of purifying suffering after death. The Roman 
genius for law strengthened and systematized this tendency. 

The Roman CAwrcA.-— The hierarchy which centres in the po|>c 
constitutes the Church of which the sacramental system is the 
inner life and penance is the sanction. It is thus a divine-human 
organization. It teaches that the divine-human Son of God 
established it, and returning to heaven committed to the apos- 
tles, especially to St. Peter, his authority, which has descended 
in an unbrol^n line through the popes. This is the charter 
of the Church, and its acceptance is the first requisite for salva- 
tion; for the Church determines doctrine, exercises discipline 
and administers sacraments. Its authority is accompanied by the 
spirit of God, who guides it into truth and gives it miraculous 
power. Outside the Church are only the ‘^broken lights*' of man's 
philosophy and the vain efforts of weak human nature after 
virtue. 

Christianity in its complete Roman development is thus the 
coming of the supernatural into the natural. The universe falls 
into these orders, the second for the sake of the first, as nature is 
of and for God. Without Him nature at its highest is like a beau- 
tiful statue, devoid of life; it is of secondary moment compared 
even to men, for while it passes away he continues for ever. 
Man is dependent, therefore, not upon nature, but upon God's 
grace for salvation, and this comes through the Church. Thus the 
Church ever receives God and has a twofold nature; its sacra- 
ments through material and earthly elements impart a divine 
power; its teachings agree with the highest truths of philosophy 
and science, yet add to these the knowledge of mysteries wUch 
the unaided reason of man could never apprehend. Theology is 
the queen of the sciences, and nothing should be taught in school 
or university which contradicts its conclusions. Moreover, noth- 
ing should bt done by the State which interferes with the tran- 
scendent interest committed to the Church. Thus the Church 
touches and controls all realms of life, and the cycle is complete. 

The ReformaiioiL^^Tbt idea of the Roman Church was im- 
perfect^^ embodied at the best; the divine gift was in earthen 
vessels. The world was never comfrietely cast out; indeed the 
Church became the scene for amMtkm and the home of hizury 


and pleasure. It was entangled also in the political strife of the 
feudal ages and of the beginning of modern empires. Its control 
of the sciences embroiled it with its own philosophers and scholars, 
while saints and pure-minded ecclesiastics attempted, without 
success, its reform from within. Finally, through Luther, the ex- 
plosion came, and western Christendom broke into two parts— ^ 
Catholic and Protestant. 

Protestantism in its primary* principle is the return to primitive 
Christianity. The whole development which we have traced, 
culminating in the ecclesiastical-doctrinal system of the Roman 
Church, is regarded as a corruption, since foreign and even 
heathen elements have been brought in, so that the religion estab- 
lished by Christ is obscured or lost. For Protestants the Bible 
only now becomes the infallible inspired authority in faith and 
morals. Interpretations by the Fathers or by the councils arc 
to be taken only as aids to its understanding. But in Protestantism 
reason and the light of nature arc in themselves as im(K)tent us 
in the Roman Church. The Bible interpreted by mans unaided 
intelligence is os valueless as other writings, but it has a sacra- 
mental value when the Holy Spirit accompanies its teaching, and 
the power of God uses it and makes the soul capable of holiness. 
In all this the supernatural is as vividly realized as in the Roman 
Church; it is only its mediation which is different. 

These principles arc variously worked out in the different 
churches and variously expressed. In part because of historical 
circumstances, the divergence from the older systems is more 
marked in some Protestant churches than in others, yet on the 
whole these two principles determine cult and in part organiza- 
tion. As in the Roman Church cult centres in the mass, so in the 
original Reformed Church it centred in the sermon. The ancient 
Jewish prophetic office was revived, yet with a difference; the 
ancient prophets acknowledged no external authority, but the 
Protestant preacher is strictly subordinate to the Scriptures of 
which he is the inter|>retcr. Besides the sermon, the sacraments arc 
observed as established by Christ— two in number, baptism and 
the Lord’s Supi)er. But these do not exert a qua.si-phy.sical or magi- 
cal influence, rx oprre opvrato. Unless there l)c faith in the recipi- 
ent, an understanding of the meaning of the sacrament and an ac- 
ceptance of it, it is valueless or harmful. Prayer and praise also arc 
effective only as the congregation intelligently joins in them. 

The emphasis upon the believer and his freedom from all ex- 
ternal authority do not result in a thoroughgoing individualism. 
Luther clearly held to the unity of all Christians, and Protestants 
are agreed in this. For them, as for the Roman Church, there is a 
belief in a catholic or all-embracing Church, but the unity is not 
that of an organization; Christians are one through an indwelling 
spirit; they undergo the same experience and follow the same 
purpose. 

Historically these principles were only in part embodied, for the 
Reformation wa.s involved in political strife. The Reformers 
turned to the Government for aid and protection, and throughout 
Europe* turmoil and war ensued. In cons««uencc, in the Protestant 
nations the State assumed the ultimate a^ffiority over the Church. 
Moreover, in the early days of the Reforniation the Catholic 
Church charged it with a lawless individualism, a charge which 
was seemingly made good by an extreme divergence in theologi- 
cal opinion and by riots in various part of the Protestant world. 
The age was indeed one of ferment, so that the foundations of 
society and of religion seemed threatened. The Reformers turned 
to the Sutc for protection against the Roman Church, and ulti- 
mately as a refuge from anarchy, and they also returned to the 
theology of the Fathers as their safeguard against heresy. Instead 
of the simplicity of Luther’s earlier writings, a dogmatic thcolo^ 
was formed, and a Protestant ecclesiasticism estabii.shed, in- 
distinguishable from the Roman Church in principle. The main 
difference was in the attitude to the Roman allegiance and to the 
sacramentarian system. There was thus by no means a complete 
return to tbe Bible as the sole authority, but the Bible was taken 
as interpreted by the earlier creeds and as worked into a doctrinal 
system by tbe scholastic philosophy. Thus Protestantism also 
came to identify theology with the whole range of human 
knowledge, and in its official forms was as hostile to the progress 
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of science as was the Roman Church itself. 

Many Protestants rebelled against this radical departure from 
the principles of the Reformation and of biblical Christianity. To 
them it seems the substitution of the authority of the Church 
for the authority of a living experience, and of intellectual ad- 
herence to theological propositions for faith. The freedom of the 
individual was denied. Protestantism divided into many sects 
and denominations, lounded upon special types of religious ex- 
perience or upon particular points in doctrine or in cult. Thus 
Protestantism presents a wide diversity in comparison with the 
regularity of the Roman Church (sec Reunion). 

Christianity and the Modern World.— The coming of the 
northern peoples into the Roman world profoundly modified 
Christianity. It shared indeed in the dreariness and corruption 
of the times commonly called the “dark ages,” but when at last 
a productive period began the Church was the first to profit by it. 
Since all educated men were priests, it assimilated the new learn- 
ing — the revived Aristotclianism — and continued its control of the 
universities. In the 13th century it was supreme, and Christianity 
was identified with world systems of knowledge and politics. Both 
were deemed alike divine in origin, and to question their validity 
was an offence against God.. Christianity thus had pa.ssed through 
three stages in politics as in science. At first it was persecuted 
by the Stale, then established by it, and finally dominated over 
it; so its teaching was at first alien to philosophy and despised 
by it, next was accepted by it and given form and rights through 
it, and finally became queen of the sciences as theology and ruled 
over the whole world of human knowledge. But the triumph 
by its completeness ensured new conflicts; from the di.sordcr of 
the middle ages arose states which ultimately asserted complete 
autonomy, and in like fashion new intellectual powers came forth 
which ultimately established the independence of the .sciences. 

In the broadest sense the underlying principle of the struggle 
is the rcassertion of interest in the world. It is no longer merely 
the scene for the drama of the soul and God, nor is man inde- 
pendent of it, but man and nature constitute an organism, hu- 
manity being a part of the vaster whole. Man’s place is not even 
central, as he appears a temporary inhabitant of a minor planet in 
one of the lesser stellar systems. As in the political world the 
States gained first the undi.sputcd control of matters secular, re- 
jecting even the proffered counsel of the Church, and then pro- 
ceeded to establish their sovereignty over the Church itself, so 
was it in the empire of the mind. The rights gained for independ- 
ent research were extended over the realm of religion also; the 
two indeed cannot remain separate, and man must subordinate 
knowledge to the authority of religion — or make science supreme, 
submitting religion to its scrutiny and judging it like other 
phenomena. Under this investigation Christianity does not appear 
altogether exceptional. Its early logic, ontology, and cosmology, 
with many of its distinctive doctrines, are shown to be the natural 
offspring of the races and ages which gave them birth. Put into 
their historical envirj^ f'nl they are found to be steps in the 
intellectual developn*" man’s mind. But when put forward 
as absolute truths to-day, they are put aside as anachronisms not 
worthy of dispute. The Bible is studied like other works, its 
origins discovered and its place in comparative religion assigned. 
It does not appear as altogether unique, but it is put among the 
other sacred books. For the great religions of the world show 
similar cycles of development, similar appropriations of prevalent 
science and philosophy, similar conservative insistence upon 
ancient truth, and similar claims to an exclusive authority. 

With this interest is involved an attitude of mind toward the 
supernatural. As already pointed out, nature and super-nature 
were taken as physically and spatially distinct. The latter could 
descend upon the former and be imparted to it, neither subject 
to nature nor intelligible by reason. In science the process has 
been reversed; nature ascends, so to speak, into the region of the 
supernatural and subdues it to itself ; the marvellous or miraculous 
is brought under the domain of natural law, the canons of pb3rsics 
extend over metaphysics, and religion takes its place as one ele- 
ment in the natural relationship of man to his environment. Hence 
the new world-view threatens the foundations of the ecclesiastical 


edifice. This revolution in the world-view is no longer the posses- 
sion of philosophers and scholars, but the multitude accepts it in 
part. Education in general has rendered many familiar with the 
teachings of science, and, moreover, its practical benehts have 
given authority to its maxims and theories. 

The Roman Catholic Church uncompromisingly reasserts its 
ancient propositions, political and theological. The cause is lost 
indeed in the political realm, where the Church is obliged to 
submit, but it protests and does not waive or modify its claims 
(see the Syllabus of 1864, par. 19 seq., 27, 54 and 55). In the 
Greek and Protestant churches this situation cannot arise, as they 
make no claims to governmental sovereignty. In the intellectual 
domain the situation is more complex. Again the Roman Church 
unhesitatingly reaffirms the ancient principles in their extreme 
form (Syllabus, par. 8-9-13; Decrees of the Vatican Council, 
ch. 4, especially canon 4-2); the works of St. Thomas Aquinas 
are recommended as the standard authority in theology (Encyc. 
of Leo XIII., Aetcrni Patris, Aug. 4, 1879). In details also the 
conclusions of modern science are rejected, as for example the 
origin of man from lower species, and, in a different sphere, the 
conclusions of experts as to the origins of the Bible. Faith is 
defined as “assent upon authority,** and the authority is the 
Church, which maintains its right to supremacy over the whole 
domain of science and philosophy. 

The Greek Church remains untouched by the modem spirit. 
With characteristic oriental conservatism it claims the title of 
“Orthodox” and retains the creed and organization of the early 
Church. The Protestant Churches Mso are bound officially to the 
scholastic philosophy of the 17th century; their confessions of 
faith still assert the formation of the world in six days, and require 
assent to propositions which can be true only if the old cosmology 
be correct. 

Compromises . — On the other hand there are individuals and 
even large bodies of Christians who are intent upon a reinter- 
pretation. Even in the official circles of the Church, not excepting 
the Roman Church, there are many scholars who find no difficulty 
in maintaining communion while accepting the modem scientific 
view^ of the world. This is possible to some because the situation 
in its sharp antithesis is not present to their minds: by making 
certain compromises on the one side and on the other, and by 
framing priv'ate interpretations of important dogmas, they can 
retain their faith in both and yet preserve their mental integrity. 

Thus the crisis is in fact not so acute as it might seem. No 
great institution liv’es or dies by logic. Christianity rests on great 
religious needs which it meets and gratifies, so that its life (like all 
other lives) is in unrationalized emotions. Reason seeks ever to 
rationalize these, an attempt which seems to destroy yet really 
fulfils. As thus the restless reason tests the emotions of the soul, 
criticizes the traditions to which they cling, rejects the ancient 
dogmas in which they have been defined, the Church slowly 
participates in the process; silently this position and that arc 
forsaken, legends and beliefs once of prime importance are for- 
gotten, or when forced into controversy many ways are found 
by which the old and the new' are reconciled; the sharpness of 
distinctions can be rubbed off, expressions may be softened, 
definitions can be modified and half-way resting-places afforded, 
until the momentous transition has been made and the continuity 
of tradition is maintained. Finally, as the last step, even the 
official documents may be rcNised. 

Philosophy and Ethical Redemption*— The intellectual 
crisis cannot be ignored in the interest of the practical life. Men 
must rationalize the universe. On the one hand there are church- 
men who attempt to repeat the historical process which has natu- 
ralized the Church in aUen soils by appropriating the forces of the 
new* environment, and who hold that the entire process is inspired 
and guided by the spirit of God. Hence Christianity is the abso- 
lute religion, because it does not preclude develoinnent but neces- 
sitates it, so that the Christianity that is to come shall not only 
retain all that is important in the Christianity of the past and 
present but shall assimilate new truth. On the other hand some 
seek the essential Christianity in a life beneath and separable from 
the historic forms. In part under the influence of the Hegdtan 
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philosof^, and in. part became of the prevalent evolutionary 
scientibc world-view, God is represented under the form of pure 
thought, and the world process as the unfolding of Himself. Such 
truth can be apprehended by the multitude only in symbols which 
guide the will through the imagination, and through historic facts 
which are embodiment of ideas. The Trinity is the essential Chris- 
tian doctrine, the historic facts of the Christian religion being the 
embodiment of religious ideas. The chief critical difficulty felt by 
this school is in identifying any concrete historic fact with the un- 
changing idea, that is, in making Jesus of Nazareth the incarnation 
of God. God is reinterpreted, and in place of an eztra-mundane 
creator is an omnipresent life and power. The Christian attain- 
ment is nothing else than the thorough intellectual grasp of the 
absolute idea and the identification of our essential selves with 
God. With a less thoroughgoing intellectualism other scholars re- 
interpret Christianity in terms of current scientific phraseology. 
Christianity is dependent upon the understanding of the univer.se; 
hence it is the duty of believers to put it into the new setting, so 
that it adopts and adapts astronomy, geology, biology and psy- 
chology. 

From all these efforts to reconstruct systematic thcolog>^ with 
its appropriations of philosophy and science, groups of Christians 
turn to the inner life and seek in its realities to find the confirma- 
tion of their faith. They also claim oneness with a long line of 
C hristians, for in every age there have been men who have ignored 
the dogma and the ritual of the Church, and in contempLition and 
retirement have sought to know God immediately in their own 
experience. To them at best theology w^ith its cosmology and its 
logic is only a shadow of shadows, for God reveals himself to the 
pure in heart, and it matters not what science may say of the 
material and fieeting world. This spirit manifests itself in wide 
circles in our day. The Gordian knot is cut, for philosophy and 
religion no longer touch each other but abide in .separate realms. 

In quite a different way a still more influential school seeks 
essential Chri.stianity in the sphere of the ethical life. It abo 
would disentangle religion from cosmology and formal philosophy. 
It studies the historic development of the Church, noting how 
clement after clement has l)ccn introduced into the simplicity of 
the gos|)cl, and from all these it would turn back to the Bible it- 
self. In a thoroughgoing fashion it would accompli.sh what Luther 
and the Reformation attempted. It regards even the earliest 
creeds as only more or less satisfactory attempts to translate 
the Christian facts into the current language of the heathen 
world. But the process does not stop with this rejection of the 
ancient and the scholastic theology. It recognizes the scientific 
results attained in the study of the Bible itself, and therefore it 
does not seek the entire Bible as its rule of truth. To it Jesus 
Christ, and He alone, is supreme, but this supremacy docs not 
carry with it infallibility in the realm of cosmology or of history. 
In these too Jesus participated in the views of His own time; even 
His teaching of God and of the future life is not lacking in Jewish 
elements, yet none the less He is the essential element in Chris- 
tianity, and to His life-pur{>o.sc must all that claims to be 
Christianity be brought to be judged. To this school Christianity 
is the culmination of the ethical monotheism of the Old Testa- 
ment, which finds its highest ideal in self-sacrificing love. Jesus 
Christ is the complete embodiment of this ideal, in Life and in 
death. This ideal He sets before men under the traditional forms 
of the Kingdom of God as the object to be attained, a Kingdom 
which takes upon itself the forms of the family, and realizes itself 
in a new relationship of universal brotherho^. Such a religion 
appeals for its self-verification not to its agreement with cosmo- 
logical conceptions, either ancient or modem, or with theories of 
philosophy, however true these may be, but to the moral sense of 
man. On t^ one hand, in its ethical development, it is nothing less 
than the outworking of that principle of Jesus Christ which led 
Him not only to selKsacrifidng labour but to the death upon the 
cross. On the other hand, it finds its religious solution in the trust 
in a power not ourselves which makes for the same righteousness 
which was incarnate in Jesus Christ. 

Thus Christianity, as religioii, is on the one hand the adoration 
of God, that is, of the hi^iest and noblest, and this highest and 


noblest as conceived not under forms of power or knowledge but 
in the form of ethical self-devotion as embodied in Jesus Christ, 
and on the other hand it meets the requirements of all religion in 
its dependence, not indeed upon some absolute idea or omnipotent 
power, but in the belief that that which appeals to the soul as 
worthy of supreme worship is also that in which the soul may 
trust, and which shall deliver it from sin and fear and death. 
Such a conception of Christianity can recognize many embodi- 
ments in ritual, organization and dogma, but its lest in all ages 
and in all lands is conformity to the purpose of the life of Christ. 
The Lord's Prayer in its oldest and simplest form is the expression 
of its faith, and Christ s .separation of mankind on the right hand 
and on the left in accordance with their service or refusal of 
service to their fellow-men is its own judgment of the right 
of any age or Church to the name Chri.stian. 

Christianity has |Kissed through too many changes, and it has 
found too many interpretation.s |>ossible, to fear the time to come. 
Thoroughgoing recon.st ruction in every item of theology and in 
every detail of polity there may bt‘, yet shall the Christian life 
go on — the life which finds its deepest utterance in the words of 
Chri.st, “Ihou shall love the Lord thy God with all thy heart 
and thy neighbour as thyself”; the life which expresses its pro- 
foundest faith in the words Christ taught it to pray. “Our Father”; 
the life which finds its highest rule of conduct in the words of its 
first and greatest interpreter, “Let this mind be in you which 
was also in Christ Jesu.s our Lord.” 

The view that Jesus deliberately founded a Church (an ecclesi- 
astical institution), appointed the A[K)stles its rulers, settled its 
riles, gave it its doctrine and guaranteed its fidelity, can only be 
maintained by discarding hi.slory altogether. In the igth century 
this was transformed into the view that Jesus planted “in germ” 
what has grown to be the present Catholic doctrine and order. 
Among thosi! who differ only in detail about what happened, there 
arc, however, diametrically opposite judgments of the value of 
the change, (i.) Liberal Protestant scholars, on the whole, regard 
it as the kind of corruption to which religions are always subject 
as they absorb alien element . h with their imperfectly in.structed 
converts. They find the essential Christian element to be a j>ower, 
shown by no other religion, first of elevating and spiritualizing 
these alien elements and then of eliminating them. This they 
asicribc to the higher idea of redemption in.separable from the faith 
in Christ (which, however much overlaid, ha.s always wrought 
like leaven), and to what goes with it — the Revelation of the 
Father. Thus, for them, an es.sential quality of Christianity is its 
power to regenerate itself by a return to the Jesus of the Gos|x*ls. 
TTiey would maintain that all other religions have their place, but 
it is as a preparation, or if their elements remain in Christianity, 
it is only as a temporary substitute for the true Christian redemp- 
tion. (ii.) Liberal Catholic scholars on the other hand regard it 
as the highest jicrfection of ("hristianify that it can thus “syncre- 
lizc” (absorb and transform) what has ap{)eaied to human need 
in any religion. By this comprehensiveness, they maintain, Chris- 
tianity, from Ixdng an enthusia.siic but incoherent movement, grew 
into a permanent and effective institution, with its original puritan- 
ism enriched in all kinds of rcligiou.sly valuable ways. 

The foregoing statement is a definition not of two po.sitions but 
of two directions, and allows for various intermediate doctrines 
and inten^retations. All these are naturally exemplified in the 
principal branches of organized Christianity, and reference must 
be made to the various articles on these subjects: R{)Man Catho- 
lic Church; England, Church of; Presbyterianism; Lu- 
theranism; Congregationalism; Methodism; etc. 

Bibliography. — On such a vast subject we can here refer to only 
a few of those books which give guidance for further study and 
are typical of each of its main lines. For Roman Catholicism: P. 
Batiffol, VSftlhe naisiante et le cathoUchme (4th ed., jrjog) ; Wilhelm 
and Scannell, Manual of Catholic Tkeoloj^y (1809) »' C. S. I>vas, The 
Key to the World* $ Progress (1906) ; and many articles in the Catholic 
Encyclopaedia. For Anglicanism: Lux Mundi (1890); Gore, Orders 
and Vnity (1909); The Reconstruction of Belief (1927); Darwell 
Stone, The Church, Us Ministry and Authority (1902) ; A. C. Headlam 
(Bishop of Gloucester),' The Church of England For the 

Free Churches: Towards Reunion, bv Church of England and Free 
Church writers (1919) ; G. K. A. Bdf, Documents on Christian Unity 
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(1924) ; G. K. A. Bell and W. Robertson (ed. by), The Church of 
England and the Free Churches (1925) ; A. £. Garvie, art. ^'Christian- 
ity’’ in Hastings’ Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics (for liberal 
Evangelicalism); J. E. Carpenter (ed. by), Freedom and Truth 
(1925), for Unitarian Christianity {see also James Drummond, ViOt 
Veritas, Vita or Christianity in its simplest and most intelligible form; 
Hibbcrt Lectures, 1894; and Charles Beard, The Reformation in its 
Relation to Modern Thought and Knowledge: Hibbert Lectures. 1B83). 

For the principles of Protestantism as a Religion: A. Ritschl, 
Christian Doctrine of Justification and Reconciliation (Eng. trans., 
T900), most important for its present influence (for a critical estimate, 
Garvie, The Ritschlian Theology, 1897) ; E. Troeltsch, Die Absolutheit 
des Christenthums (1902) ; W. Hermann, Communion of the Christian 
with Cod (Eng. trans., 1895), a discu.ssion in the spirit of Luther; 
A. Sabatier, Religions of Authority and the Religion of the Spirit 
(Eng. trans., 1904). On primitive Christianity, see Hamack, Mission 
and Expansion of Christianity in the first three centuries (Eng. trans., 
1904) ; Wcrnle, Beginnings of Christianity (Eng. trans., 1904) ; Weir- 
sacker, 7 'he Apostolic Age (Eng. trans., 1897) ; Hatch, Influence of 
Greek Ideas and Usages on the Christian Church (Hibbcrt Lectures, 
1888). (G. W. Kn.; S. H. M.) 

CHRISTIAN OF BRUNSWICK (1599-1626), bishop of 
Halberstadt, a younger son of Henry Julius, duke of Brunswick- 
Wolfcnbuttcl, wa.s born in Groningen on Sept. 20, 1599. Having 
.succeeded his father as ‘‘bishop” of Halberstadt in 1616, he ob- 
tained some experience of warfare under Maurice, prince of 
Orange, in the Netherlands. Raising an army he entered the ser- 
vice of Frederick V., elector palatine of the Rhine, and attacked 
the lands of the elector of Mainz and the bishoprics of West- 
phalia. After some successes he was defeated by Tilly at Hochst 
in June 1622; then, dismissed from Frederick’s service, he en- 
tered that of the United Provinces, losing an arm at the battle 
of Fleurus. In 1623 he was beaten by Tilly at Stadtlohn and 
driven back to the Netherlands. When in 1625 Christian IV., 
king of Denmark, entered the arena of the war, he took the field 
again in the Protestant interest, but after some successes he died 
at Wolfenbiittel on June 16, 1626. (Sec also Thirty Years War.) 

Bim.JooRApny. — Count van Tilly, Relacion de la vitoria que de dar 
at Conde de Tylli contra el Duque Cristiano de Bronzuyque (Madrid, 
1623). 

CHRISTIANSSAND, a fortified seaport of Norway, the 
chief town of the diocese (stift) of Agder on a fjord of the Skager- 
rack, 175 m. S.W. of Oslo (Christiania). Pop. (1920) 16,543. It 
stands on a square peninsula flanked by the western and eastern 
harbours and by (he Otter river, among wooded bills and islands. 
It is a fishing centre (salmon, mackerel, lob.sters), with saw-mills, 
wood-pulp factories, shipbuilding yards and mechanical work- 
shops. The ixirt is the largest on the south coast ; coast and foreign 
steamers on the way to Christiania touch here. The Saetersdal 
railway follows that valley north to Byglandsfjord (48 m ), whence 
a good road continues to Viken i Valle at the head of the valley. 
Flekkero, a neighbouring island, is a favourite pleasure resort. 
The town was founded in 1641 by Christian IV. 

CHRISTIAN SCIENCE, the religion founded by Mary 
Baker Eddy; the religion represented by the Church of Christ, 
Scientist. Applicable to health, as the Christian religion orig- 
inally was, Christian Science is a religious teaching and practice 
based on the words and works of Christ Jesus. As defined by Mrs. 
Eddy, it is “divine metaphysics”; it is “the scientific system of 
divine healing”; it is “the law of God, the law of good, interpret- 
ing and demonstrating the divine Principle and rule of universal 
harmony” (Science and Health with Key to the Scriptures, p. iii, 
123; Rudimental Divine Science, p. 1). For many years prior to 
1866 Mrs. Eddy had observed and studied mental causes and 
effects. Profoundly religious, she was disposed to attribute causa- 
tion to God and to regard Him as divine Mind. At Lynn, Mass., 
in that year, she recovered almost instantly from a severe injury^ 
after reading an account of healing in the Gospel according to St. 
Matthew ix. 1-8. The discovery of what she named Christian 
Science ensued from this incident. As she has said, “I knew the 
Principle of all harmonious Mind-action to be God, and that cures 
were produced in primitive Christian healing by holy, uplifting 
faith; but I must know the Science of this healing, and I won my 
way to absolute conclusions through di\ine revelation, reason and 
demonstration” (Science and Health, p. 109). 

At Boston, in 1875, Mrs. Eddy published her principal work, 


first called Science and Health but afterward entitled Science and 
Health with Key to the Scriptures, It is known also as the Chris- 
tian Science text-book. Occasionally revised by the author, “only 
to be a clearer and fuller expression of its original meaning” (p. 
361), this book received from her its final revision in 1907. It is 
read in Christian Science services in connection with the Bible, 
and is to be found in all Christian Science reading rooms as well 
as in public libraries. For other works on Christian Science by 
Mrs. Ekldy, see the bibliography under Eddy, Mary Baker. Mrs. 
Eddy also attached great importance to periodical literature. She 
founded the Christian Science Journal (a monthly in English) in 
1883, and the Christian Science Quarterly (containing the lesson- 
sermons for Sunday services) in 1890. It is published in English, 
Danish, Dutch, French, German, Norwegian, Swedish and in re- 
vised Braille. She founded the Christian Science Sentinel (a 
weekly in English) in 1898; Der Herold der Christian Science (a 
monthly in German) in 1903; and the Christian Science Monitor 
(an international daily newspaper) in 1908. Le Hrraut de Chris- 
tian Science (a monthly in French) dates from 1918. All except 
one of these periodicals circulate chiefly among people who have 
some degree of interest in Christian Science, but the Christian 
Science Monitor has become established as an excellent newspaper 
in the estimation of many people wlio arc entirely indifferent 
towards the religion which it promotes but does not obtrude or 
even stress. 

At first, Mrs. Eddy did not cxjR^ct to found a distinct church 
or denomination ; she hoped that her discovcr>' would be accepted 
soon by existing churches. In a short time, however, a distinct 
church became needed to facilitate co-operation and unity between 
Christian Scientists, to present Christian Science to other people 
and to maintain the purity of its teaching and practice. Accord- 
ingly, at Boston, in 1879, Mrs. Eddy with her followers founded 
the Church of Christ, Scientist. Soon the original organization 
became inadequate for the growing denomination. To the first 
congregation in Boston there were added numbers of Christian 
Scientists at other places. Local churches as well as a central or- 
ganization or Mother Church became necessary. Therefore, in 
1892, Mrs. Eddy with her followers founded the Christian Science 
Mother Church, The First Church of Christ, Scientist, in Boston, 
of which (he local churches throughout the world are regarded as 
branches. 

Mrs. Eddy passed away in 1910. Until then she had initiated 
every step in the progress of Christian Science. Nothing of mo- 
ment was done without her approval. Furthermore, although the 
organic law of the Christian Science movement, its Church Man- 
ual, confers extensive and sufficient powers upon an administra- 
tive board, the Christian Science board of directors, yet this board 
always had functioned under her immediate super\’ision. Mrs. 
Eddy’s demise, therefore, immediately tested the adequacy of the 
Church Manual as an organic law and the loyalty of Christian 
Scientists to this law, in the absence of its author. Nevertheless 
the period since 1910 has been the most fruitful and prosperous 
in the history of Christian Science. 

The theology of Christian Science begins wdth the propositions 
that God is the only might or Mind ; that He is “the divine Prin- 
ciple of all that really is” ( 5 ci>«re and Health, p. 275). To define 
God further, it employs frequently the word Good, besides such 
terms as Life, Truth, Love, Soul, Spirit and Infinite Person. Next 
to God, the name Jesus and references to Him occur most fre- 
quently in the authorized literature of Christian Science. Con- 
cerning Jesus the Christ and His relation to God and men. Chris- 
tian Science distinguishes between what is in the New Testament 
and what is in the creeds, doctrines and dogmas of later times. 
Accordingly, Christian Scientists speak of Him oftenest as the 
Way or Way-shower and they regard His atonement. His chief 
work, as “the exemplification of man’s unity with God, whereby 
man reflects divine Truth, Life and Love” (Science and Health, 
p. 18). 

The most distinctive feature of Christian Science teaching is 
its absolute distinction between what is real and what is apparent 
or seeming but unreal. This distinction Mrs. Eddy explains, for 
instance, as foflows: “All reality is in God and His creltioii, bar- 
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monioas and eternal. That which Hie creates is good, and He 
makes all that is made. Therefore the only reality of sin, sickness 
or death is the awful fact that unrealities seem r^ to human, err- 
ing belief, until God strips off their disguise. They are not true, 
because they are not of God*' (Science and Health, p. 475). Con- 
trary to common misapprehension, Christian Science does not ig- 
nore what it regards as unreal. This religion teaches its adherents 
to forsake and overcome every form of error or evil on the basis 
of its unreality; that is, by demonstrating the true idea of reality. 
This it teaches them to do by means of spiritual understanding, 
spiritual law and spiritual power. 

In this connection, Christian Science maintains that the truth 
of being, the truth concerning God and man, includes a rule for 
iis practice and a law by which its practice produces effects. To 
a certain extent Jesus declared this rule and law when he said, **Ve 
shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you free’’ (John \iii. 

Accordingly, for an individual to gain his freedom from any 
torm of error or evil, he should know the truth, the absolute truth 
of being, applicable to his case; and Christian Science further 
teaches that this practice is effective when employed by one indi- 
vidual for another, because such is the unity of real being and such 
is the law of God. For these reasons, evidently Jesus could and did 
declare the possibility of Christian healing in unlimited terms. 
Sec Matthew x. 5-X0 and xx\’iii. 16-20; Mark xvi. 14-18; John 
xiv. 12. 

The practice of Christian Science is not merely mental; it 
must be also spiritual. Indeed, it is truly menial only a.s it is ab- 
solutely spiritual. The non-spiritual elements in the so-called hu- 
man mind do not contribute to harmony or health. The practi- 
tioner must know or realize spiritually, and his ability to do this i.s 
derived from the divine Mind. Therefore, he must agree with the 
Teacher and Way-.shower who said, “I can of mine own self do 
nothing” (John v. ,to), and must prepare for the healing ministr>' 
and keep himself in condition for it by living the life of a genuine 
Christian. The practice of Chri.stian Science is not limited, as is 
< ommonly supfioscd, to the healing of the sick. On the contrary. 
( hrLstian Scientists regard their religion as ap];dicable practically 
to every human need. 

While the adherents of Christian Science arc chiefly found 
among people who read English, it has followers among Christian 
t)eople everywhere and also among Jews. In 1928 there were 2,351 
churches, besides many groups not yet formally organized. Of 
these churches, there were in the United States 1.983; in Great 
Britain, 186; in Germany, 47; and in other countries, 147. 

(C. R S.) 

CHRISTIAN SOCIALISK. In English history, the name 
given to the doctrines of F. Denison Maurice, J. R. Ludlow, E. 
Vansittart Neale, Charles Kingsley, Thomas Hughes (qq.v.) and 
several others who entered on public propaganda immedbtely 
after the failure of the great Chartist demonstration of April 10. 
1848 (see Chartism). 'Their immediate object was to persuade 
the Chartists that their movement was failing because it was 
not directed towards social as well as political equality, but in 
all their propaganda their Christianity took precedence of their 
economic policy. “To call men to repentance first of all, but then 
also, as it seems to me, to give them an opportunity of showing 
their repentance and bringing forth fruits of it. This is my idea 
of a tailors’ association” wrote Maurice. They produced a journal 
named Politics for the People in 1848 fin which Kingsley |vrotc 
the famous phrase about religion being “an opium dose for . . . 
the people” now on the walls of the Kremlin in Moscow), 
Tracts for Christian Socialists (1850), The Christian Socialist 
(1850) and The Journal of Association (1852), all of which had 
a small circulation and died an early death. 

Industrially, their chief work was a revival of the co-operative 
movcirfent and to set going small self-governing workshops, 
none of which were aWc to survive. They also founded a “whole- 
sale agency” which is a precursor of the Co-operative Wholesale 
Society, and signally aided in securing the enactment of the Indus- 
trial and Provident Societies Act of 1852, which made possible 
the growth of the modem co-operative movement. 

Later Drrelopaiefits. Though the Oiristian Socialists had 


never had many adherents and their movement appeared to have 
ended in failure, their influence was carried on till the Socialist re- 
vival of the end of the century, when it inspired the Guild of St. 
Matthew, founded in 1877 by the late Stewart Hcadlam and 
claiming to be the oldest Socialist body in Britain. At the licgin- 
ning of the next century a number of small proi^jigandist bodie.s, 
of which the most active was the Church Socialist League, were 
able to record great successes in appealing to the Churches ; and 
certain of their memliers entertained a hotie of un approaching 
conversion of the C'hurches to Socialism. The Pan-Anglican Con- 
gress of 1Q08 attacked social conditions in vigorous terms: the 
Lambeth Conference of the same year, attended by 242 bishops 
and archbishops, pronounced a similar verdict and approved 
the 1007 report of a Committee of Convocation which had en- 
dorsed the views of thosw? “deep-seeing men, Carlyle. Maurice and 
Ruskin.” Bishop Gore, in the Church Congress sermon of 1906. 
had summarized the aims of the revived movement : “The (|uestion 
which ought to hold a pre-eminent place in the interests of (‘hurc h- 
mcn is. how we are to return to a condition of things nearer to 
the intention of Christ — if it may l)e, without violence or revo- 
lution; but if not. then anyhow to return.” But these hopes were 
frustrated: the enthusiasm of igoS had but a pas.sing effect on 
the hierarchy, most of which remained hostile to Sotialism, 
while after the W'ar the Church Socialist League itself was rent 
by dissension. The C.S.L. passed out of existence in 1923 (be- 
coming the **Leaguc of the Kingdom of God”), it being held by 
a majority of the members that the Church must have its own 
social programme, and could not adopt a Socialism from outside 
or ally itself with any particular Party. ITiere are indeed many 
C'hristian social reform bodies, some of wide influence, of which 
the chief is “Copec” a central unifying liody founded at a great 
interdominational conference at Birmingham in 1024, but they 
are not .specifically Socialist. 

On the continent of Europe “Christian Socialist” is usetl in a 
wholly different sense to denote parties or trade unions directed 
by religious leaders as rivals to the Socialist union.s or parties and 
with the object of weakening their influence. 

See Conrad Notd, Socialism in Church lihtory (xqio) ; C. Raven, 
Christian Socialism (1921). (K. W. P.) 

CHRISTIANSUND, a seaport on the west coast of Norway, 
in Romsdal amt (county), 259 m. N.E. by N of Bergen, in the 
latitude of the Faeroe Islands. Pop. (1920) 15,181. It is built on 
four small islands, by which its harbour is enclosed. 'The c hief ex- 
ports are wood, cod, herrings and fish products, and butter to 
Great Britain. The town is the chief j>ort of the district of Nord- 
mdre. Local steamers serve the neighlmuring fjords, including the 
Sundalsfjord, from which at Sundalsbren a driving road pfi.st the 
fine Dovrefjeld connects with the Gudhrandsdal route. Till 1742, 
when it received town privileges from Christian VI. Chri.stiansund 
was called Lille-Fosen. 

CHRISTIAN UNITY, a term used in America for the re- 
union of churches of different denominations. In other countries 
the movement is known as Church Reunion. (See Rrt’NioN, 
Churcth.) 

The first pronounced appeal for Christian unity in the United 
States came from Barton W. Stone, a Presbyterian minister of 
Kentucky, in 1804, and from Thomas Campbell and his .son, 
Alexander, of the Scceder Presbyterian Church in western Penn- 
sylvania, in 1809. Unfortunately the activities of these leaders 
crystallized into two denominations. Stone and the Campbells 
were regarded as the leaders in the denomination that tame to l>e 
known as the Disciples of Christ, and those who did not follow 
Stone in his union with the Campbells formed a denomination 
that came to be known as the Christians. The controversies of 
those periods, in the midst of other interests, quite olisrurcd the 
message of these movements for Christian unity. Perhaps the 
times were not ripe for the work of these pioneers. From the 
middle of the 19th century to nearly its close Philip Schaff, of the 
Reformed Church, was, perhaps, the foremost voice for Christian 
unity in the United States. He was one of the founders of ibo 
Am^can branch of the Evangelical Alliance. 

The extension of the Young Men's Christian Association from 
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England into the United States in 1844 ^^d the combining of sev- 
eral organizations in England in 1884 the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, which soon extended to the United States, 
brought together the leaders of the various Protestant denomina- 
tions and indirectly contributed to an awakening of interest in 
Christian unity. The rise of the Christian Endeavor movement in 
1881, under the leadership of Francis E. Clark, a Congregational 
minister of Portland, Maine, brought together the young people of 
all Protestant denominations except those denominations (Bap- 
tist, Methodist, Presbyterian and Lutheran) that pulled away, 
organizing their young people denominationally. The Christian 
Endeavor movement, therefore, made po8.sible a generation of 
young people with new approaches to those of other denominations 
and opened the way to subsequent adventures toward unity. The 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, composed 
of 30 Protestant denominations, was organized in 1908 in Phila- 
delphia for the co-operation of the various Protestant denomina- 
tions in service rather than an attempt to unite upon definitions 
of theology and polity. Its headquarters are located in New York 
city. Aside from the general service through these denominations, 
more than 50 municipalities and, likewise, several States, have 
formed church federations. 

The more direct ajiproach to Christian unity in the United 
States centres around the year 3910. In the summer of that year 
several Protestant Episcopalians organized the Christian Unity 
Foundation of New York for the promotion of Christian unity 
throughout the world by research and conference. They invited 
representatives of several denominations to be their guests for 
conference, and published pamphlets announcing the results of 
these conferences. It was the first attempt on the part of one 
denomination to set forth under its own authorship and at its own 
expense a friendly interpretation of another denomination without 
some adverse criticism. 

On Oct. 39 of that same year, at the General Convention of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, meeting in Cincinnati, a com- 
mission, consisting of seven bishops, seven presbyters, and seven 
laymen, was appointed to Uke under advisement the promotion 
of a world conference on the faith and order of the Church to be 
participated in by representatives of all Christian bodies through- 
out the world. On the same day the Disciples of Christ, meeting 
in their General Convention in Tojicka, organized an Association 
for the Promotion of Christian Unity, emphasizing intercessory 
prayer, friendly conferences and the distribution of Christian 
unity literature by writers from all denominations. At the same 
time the Congregationalists, meeting in their National Council in 
Boston, appointed a commission on Christian unity, dealing with 
all churches, but esix'cially with the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

The Episcopal movement, under the leader.ship of Robert H. 
Gardiner, soon brought into co-operation representatives from 
most of the Christian denominations, and the first preliminary 
world conference on faith and order, held at Geneva, Switzerland, 
in 1920, marked the opening of a new chapter in theological 
reconciliation. The World Conference, after 17 years’ preparation, 
was held August 3 to 21, 1927, at Lausanne. Of the larger 
churches only the Roman Catholic Church declined the invitation, 
but the pope expressed sympathetic interest. For nearly three 
weeks representatives from the Eastern Orthodox, Anglican and 
Protestant churches, sat together in friendly conference over such 
questions as “The Call to Unity,” “The Church’s Message to the 
World — the Gosspel,” “The Nature of the Church,” “The Church's 
Common Confession of Faith,” “The Church’s Ministry,” “The 
Sacraments,” and “The Unity of Christendom and the Relation 
Thereto of Existing Churches.” Their findings were sent to all 
the participating churches. The headquarters of the World Con- 
ference on Faith and Order are in Boston, Mass. 

The Disciple movement continued its policy as announced by 
its Association for the Promotion of Christian Unity for some 
years and then adopted a rather denominational attitude, confining 
its work largely to its own denomination. However, out of it came 
The Christian Union Quarterly, which W. H, Hoover, North 
Canton, Ohio, endowed sufficiently to make it independent of any 
denomination and to function inter-denominationally, with an 


inter-denominational editorial council composed of representatives 
from various denominations in all parts of the world. The Congre- 
gational movement functioned in a general agitation for Christian 
umty, particularly under the leadership of Newman Smyth, who 
advocated a concordat with the Protestant Episcopal Church 
This, however, f&iied of ratification by either denomination. At 
the instance of the Presbyterian General Assembly in 1918 the 
American Council on Organic Union of the Evangelical Churches 
of America was organized and bore testimony to the necessity of 
Christian unity by a representative gathering in Philadelphia, in 
which 16 Protestant denominations took part. Nothing definite 
came out of this movement. 

In May 1927, the Christian Unity League was launched in 
Baltimore, Md., as an organization to include the study of all 
Christian unity movements and at the same time to make adven- 
tures beyond present day practices. They held a conference at the 
First Presbyterian Church, Baltimore, Jan. 12 and 33, 1928, with 
25 denominations from 11 States and Canada. In their findings 
they advocated modem biblical interpretations in the historical 
study of the origin and valuation of Christian creeds and institu- 
tions, that representatives in foreign mission fields be given larger 
freedom as regards Christian unity and that steps be taken gradu- 
ally to make all denominational schools and all denominatioiuil 
papers inter-denominational. The conference closed with all of 
the denominations taking part in the celebration of the Lord s 
Supper. 

BiiiMOORAPHY. — Christian Ccntur>', Historical Documents Advocat- 
ing Christian Union (1900) ; Willett, Our Plea for Union and the Pres- 
ent Crisis (1901) ; Smyth, Passing Protestantism and Coming Catholi- 
cism (1908) ; Ainslic, Message of the Disciples of Christ for the Union 
Toward Church Unity (1919); Manning, The Call to Unity (1920); 
Macfarland, Christian Unity at Work (1913); Ashworth, f 'man oi 
Christian Forces in America (1915) ; Smyth and Walker, Approaches 
Toward Church Unity (1919); Manning, The Call to Unity (1920); 
Brown, 7'he Church in ^tmmVa (1922); Lynch, The Christian Unity 
Movement in America (1922) ; Cowden, Saint Paul on Christian Unity 
(1923); Parks, 7'he Crisis of the Churches (1923). See also Revnii»n 
(CiiUKCii). (P. Ai.) 

CHRISTIE, RICHARD COPLEY (3830-1001), English 
scholar tind bibliophile, was born on July 22, 1830, at Lenton, 
Nottinghamshire, the son of a millowner. He was educated at 
Lincoln college, Oxford, was called to the bar at Lincoln's Inn 
in 1857, and in 1872 became chancellor of the diocese of Manches- 
ter. This he resigned in 1893. He held numerous appointments, 
notably the professorships of history (from 1854 to 1856) and 
of political economy (from 1855 to 1866) at Owens college, Man- 
chester. He always took an active interest in this college, of 
which he was one of the governors; in 1803 be gave the Christie 
library building designed by Alfred Waterhouse, and in 1807 
he devoted iso, 000 of the funds at his disposal as a trustee of 
Sir Joseph Whitworth’s estate for the building of Whitworth 
Hall, which completed the front quadrangle of the college. He 
was an enthusiastic book collector, and bequeathed to Owens 
college his library of al)out 75,000 vols., rich in a very complete 
set of books printed by Dolct, a wonderful series of Aldines, 
and of vols. printed by Sebastian Gryphius. His Etienne Dolet, 
the Martyr of the Rettaissance (1880), is the most exhaustive 
work on the subject. He died at Ribsden on Jan. 9, iqoi. 

CHRISTIE, SIR WILLIAM HENRY MAHONEY 
(1845-1922), British astronomer, son of Samuel Hunter Christie, 
professor of Mathematics at the royal military academy, W’ool- 
wich, was born at W’oolwich on Oct. i, 1845. He was educated at 
King’s College school, London, and at Cambridge. In 1870 Christie 
was appointed chief assistant to Airy at the royal obscr\’ator>\ 
Greenwich, and in 1881 astronomer royal; he retired from this 
post at the age of sixty-five. 

W’hile Ciiristie was at the observatory the work was consider- 
ably extended, and it was largely due to him that regular spectro- 
scopic and photographic obserx^ations were started. Some of these 
photographs form a valuable part of the work of the obser\*atory 
and the obserx’ations are still continued. Between 1S90 and 1898 
Christie superxdsed the construction of a new building and 
erection of a 30 inch reflector and a 26 inch photographic refractor, 
enabling the observatory to take part in international photo- 
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fH'aphic map of the heavens; the measurements and publication of j 
results occupied a number of years. Christie erected a wooden | 
building for magnetic obser\*ations, designed a new altazimuth 
ro replace a faulty one which had been used by Air\’ and also 
designed a “duplex" micrometer for identifying stars on over- 
lapping plates. 

Christie is the author of a number of papers embodying his 
work on the solar eclipses observTd in Japan (1S96), India ( iBgS). 
and Portugal (1900), on the measurement of double stars, on the 
observations of Eros for determining the solar (xirallax and on the 
duration of exposure in photographing stars. 

Christie was a member of many learned societies at home and 
abroad; he received the C.B. on the occasion of Queen X'icioria's 
Jubilee and the K.C.B. in 1904. He died on Jan. 22, 1922 while 
on a voyage to Mogador and was buried at sea. 

CHRISTINA (1626-1689), queen of Sweden, daughter of 
Gusta\ais Adolphus and Marie-Elconore of Brandenburg, was born 
at Stockholm on Dec. S, 1626 Her father was killerl at Liitzen 
(1632) when she was only .six years old. She was educated princi- 
pally by the learned Johannes Matthiae, in as masculine a way 
as fK)s.sible. while the chancellor Oxenstjerna instructed her in 
l>olitics. Christina became queen in her KSih year (Dec. S. 1644). 
Her brilliant and commanding qualfties were vitiated by an inor- 
dinate pride and egoism and a prodigality regardless of the ne- 
les.sitie.s of the State. She maintained a luxurious court. frec|uented 
by French artists, scholars and philosophers; while her unworthy 
treatment of the great chancellor, O.xenst jerna. was mainly due to 
her jealou.sy of his reputation. Recognizing that he would be indis- 
pensable so long as the Thirty X ears’ War lasted, she used every 
etiort to bring it to an end: and her impulsive interference seri- 
ously ham|H‘red the diplomacy of the chancellor, and materially 
reduced the ultimate gains of Sweden. Vet she gave fresh priv- 
ileges to the tow’ns; she encouraged trade and manufactures, es- 
pecially the mining industries of the Dales; in 1649 .she i.ssued 
the first school ordinance for the whole kingdom; she encouraged 
foreign scholars to settle in Sw’eden; and native science and litera- 
uire flourished under her eiKouragement. The senate and Estates, 
anxious about the succession to the throne, had refieatediy urged 
her to marn% and suggested her cousin, C'harles Ciustavus, as the 
most suitable consort. Wearied of their imiwirt unities Christina 
settled the difficulty by appointing Charles her successor, and at 
the Riksdofi of 1650 the .Swedish crown was declared hereditary j 
in Charles and his heirs male. In the summer of 1651 Christina 
was with difficulty p«*rsunded to reconsider her resolution to abdi- 
cate, but three years later the nation had become convinced that 
her abdication w’as highly desirable Within ten years she had 
created 17 counts, 46 barons and 4:8 lesser nobles; and, to provide 
these new' |x*ers w’ith adec^uate appanages, she had sold or mort- 
gaged Crowm prop(*rty representing an annual income of 1.200,- 
000 rix-dollars. She may also have been growing weary of the 
(arcs of government, w'hile the imfiort unity of the .senate and ; 
Riksdag on the question of her marriage w’as a constant .source of j 
irritation, and the opportunity of astonishing the world by the j 
unique spectacle of a great queen, in the prime of life, voluntarily 
resigning her crowm, strongly appealed to her vivid imagination. 
From 1651 there w’as a notable change in her behaviour. She os- 
tentatiously exhibited her contempt for the Protestant religion. | 
Her foreign policy was flighty to the verge of foolishness .She 
contemplated an alliance wdth Spain, a state quite outside the orbit 
of Sweden’s influence, the first-fruits of which were to have been 
an invasion of Portugal. She utterly neglected affairs in order to 
plunge into a whirl of dissipation with foreign favourites like 
Bourdelot. The situation became impossible. On June 6, 1654, 
Christina abdicated, in the presence of the Estates, at the castle 
of Uppsala, and it was wath an intense feeling of relief that the 
Swedes "saw her depart, in masculine attire, under the name of 
Count Dohna. At Innsbruck she openly joined the Catholic 
Church, was rechristened Alexandra and kept up a royal household 
in Rome, surrounded by cardinals. In 1656, and again in 1657, 
she \dsited France, on the second occasion ordering the assassina- 
tion of her major-domo Monaldischi for bis continuous betrayal i 
of her confidence. Twrice she returned to Sweden (1660 and 1667) j 


in the vain hope of recovering the succession, finally settling in 
Rome, w’here she lived on the charity of the po|x^ and died on 
April 19, 1689, poor, neglected and forgotten. 

Srr F. W. Bain, Quern Ckristimt of S^trdrn (i8qo); R, N. Bain, 
Scandinavia (Cambridge, ng)*;) ; H. E. Fhi.s, Dronning Christina (Co- 
penhagen. i8q(>) ; C. N. D. Bildt, Christina dr Su^dr rt Ir vonrtavr dr 
Clrmrni \. ( iqoo ) ; Prottning Kristinas sist a dagar (Stoikholm, iSg;). 
Of the many books telling the fantastic story nt Christ ina‘s later years 
srr A. Barinc. Prinerssrs and Court Ladies (Fnu. trans., i()0<») : F. H. 
Gribble. The Court of Christina of Sweden (lui.t). and THr Historv of 
the Intrigues and Gallantries of Christina, Queen of Sweden, and of her 
Court whilst she xoas at Rome (translated from the French b\ V. 
Hollingworih, lOg;; rrpr, 1937). 

CHRISTINA (Maru Christina) (iSqS-ig:!)), <|ueen-re- 
gent of Spain (1S85-1902), wdtlow of Alphonso Xll. and mother 
of Alphonso XIII , was born at Cross Seelowilz, in Austria, on 
July 21. 1S58. being the daughter of the archduke Charles I'erdi- 
nand and the archduche.ss Elizabeth of Austria. In 1879 she 
married Alphonso XII. of SjKiin, whom she had met at the court 
of Vienna when he was only a pretender in exile, before the resto- 
ratiim of the Bourbons, and whose first wife, Mercedes, (laughter 
of the due dr Montpimsier, had died childless. (Jueen Christina 
bore her husband two daughters — Dona Mercedes, born on Siqit. 
II, iSSo. and Dona Maria Theresa, born on Nov. 12, 1SS2. On 
her husbands death on Nov. 25, 1SS3, .she became n‘gent, and 
during the long minority of the posthumous son of Alphonso 
XII . afterwards .\l[>honso XIII , she exhibited her wisdom, tol- 
erance and unselfishness. In spite of the excessive rotation of 
|K)liti(aI parties under Sagasta and C'anovas. the restlessness of 
the army, the economic depression and the disastrous war of 
w'ith thi* I’nited States, in which Spain renounced her rights over 
Cuba. Forlo Rico and the rhilippines, the country, under ('hris- 
tina, won the resiH'i t of the Cireat I’ow'ers, and opposition from 
the ex-royal family gradually diminished. H(‘r regency ended in 
1902, when Alphonso XIII. came of age. She died Feb. 7. 1921^ 

See Rubio, IIi%torin de ta Rrgencia de Maria Christina (1905) and 
Martin Alonso, Diez v 'civ Ahos de Rrgeneia (i(;i4). 

CHRISTISON/sIR ROBERT, Bart. ( 1 797-1882 1, Scot- 
tish toxicologist and physician, was born in Kdinlmrgh on July 
18. 1707. He studied in London under John Abernethy and Sir 
William Lawrence, and in Paris. undcT IV J. Robicjuet and M. J. 
B. Orfila In 1H22 he became profes.sor of mc'clical juri.sprudenc e 
at Edinburgh His Troaiisv on Poisons w'as published in 182(1, 
and in 1820 he became medical officer to the Crown in Scotland, 
and from that lime till iHOo he was called as a witness in many 
celebrated criminal cases, notably in the case of Burke and Mare 
(1820). Instructions drawn up by him for the examination of 
dead bodies for legal purposes bcTame the accepteci guide for 
the purpo.se. He may In* said to have placed legal jurisprudence 
on a scientific basis. In 1H32 he gave up the chair of medical 
jurisprudence for that of medicine and therapeutics, which he 
held till 1877. His work on the pathology of the kicineys and on 
fevers secured him a large private practice, and brought him 
many honours, including a baronetcy in 1871. Among his works 
are a treatise on Granular Dogrnrration o] the Kidneys (1839) 
and a Commentary on the Pftarmaropnrias of Great Jiritain 
(1842), Christ i son died at E/Jinburgh on Jan. 23, 1882. 

The Life of Sir Robert Christison ( iHH 5 ^H 9 ), edited by his sons, 
contains his autobiography, with chafifers on his work by Prof. 
Gairdner and T. R. Fra.ser. 

CHRISTMAS ff.e, the Mass of Christ), in the (‘hristian 
Church, the festival of the nativity of Jc^sus Christ The history 
of this feast tcjhercs so closely with that of Efiiphany ((/.v . ). that 
what follows mu.st be rc*ad in connection w'ith the article under 
that heading. 

Christmas was not among the earliest festivals of the Church, 
and Iiefore the 5th century there was no general consensus of 
opinion as to when it should come in the calendar, whether on 
Jan 6. March 25. or Dec. 25. The earliest identification of Dec, 
25 wdth the birthday of Christ is in a passage, otherwise un- 
known and probably spurious, of Theophilus of Antioch (r 1801, 
preserved in Latin by the Magdeburg cenfuriators (i 3, iiS). to 
the effect that the Gauls contended that as they celebrated the 
birth of the Lord on Dec. 25, so they ought to celebrate the 
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resurrection on March 25. A passage, almost certainly inter- 
polated, in Hippolytus's (c. 202) commentary on Daniel iv. 23, 
says that Jesus was born at Bethlehem on Wednesday, December 
25, in the 42nd year of Augustus, but he mentions no feast, and 
such a feast, indeed, would conflict with the then orthodox ideas. 
As late as 245 Origen (horn. viii. on Leviticus) repudiated the idea 
of keeping the birthday of Christ, ‘"as if he were a king Pharaoh/' 

The first certain mention of Dec. 25 is in the Calendar of 
Philocalus (354), which was first published entire by Mommsen 
in Abhandlungen d. sdehs. Akad. d. Wissensch. (1850), and is 
dealt with in Strzygowski's Kalenderbilder dcs Chron. vom Jahre 
JS 4 (1888). This states that in “Year i after Christ the Lord 
Jesus Christ was born on Dec. 25, a Friday, and 15th day of the 
new moon” — though, in fact, Dec. 25 a.d. i, was a Sunday. Here 
again no festal celebration of the day is attesU?d. 

Clement of Alexandria (c. 200) mentions several speculations 
on the date of Christ's birth, and condemns them as superstitious. 
Some chronologists, he says, alleged the birth to have occurred 
in the 28th year of Augustus, on 25 Pachon (an Egyptian month), 
i.c., May 20. Others assign it to 24 or 25 Pharmulhi (April ig or 
20). Clement himself sets it on Nov. 17, 3 u.c:. ; and the anony- 
mous author of a Latin tract, Dc Pose ha computus (written in 
Africa, 243), sets it, “by private revelation,” on Wednesday, March 
28, the supposed anniversary of the creation of the sun, which 
typifies the Sun of Righteousness. Similar symbolical reasoning led 
Polycarp (in a fragment preserved by an Armenian writer, 
Ananias of Shirak, dated before 160) to iwt His birth on Sunday, 
when the world’s creation l)egan, but His baptism on Wednesday, 
as the analogue of the sun s creation. On such grounds certain 
Latins as early as 354 may have transferred the birthday from 
Jan. 6 to Dec. 25, which was then a Mithraic feast, the nataUs 
invicii solis or birthday of the unconquered Sun of Philocalus. 
The Syrians and Armenians, who clung to Jan. 6, accused the 
Romans of sun-wor.ship and idolatry, contending that the feast 
of Dec. 25 had been invented l>y di.sciples of Cerinthus and its 
lections by Artemon to commemorate the natural birth of Jesus. 
Ambrose (On Virgins, iii. ch. 1) seems to imply that as late as 
the papacy of Liberius (352-356) the Birth was feasted together 
with the Marriage at Cana and the Feeding of the Four Thou- 
sand, which were never feasted on any other day but Jan. 6. 

Chrysostom, in a sermon preached at Antioch on Dec. 20, 
386 or 388, says that the feast of Dec. 25 was known in the 
West, from Thrace as far as Cadiz, from the beginning. It cer- 
tainly originated in the West, but spread quickly eastwards. In 
353“3fii it was observed at the court of Constantius; Basil of 
Caesarea (d. 379) adopted it; Honorius, emperor (395-4^3) in 
the West, told his mother and brother Arcadius (395-408) in 
Byzantium how the new feast was kept in Rome, separate from 
Jan. 6 with its own troparia and sticharia; and they adopted it. 
The patriarchs Theophilus of Alexandria, John of Jerusalem, and 
Flavian of Antioch, were won over to it under Pope Anastasius, j 
398-401. John or Wahan of Nice (Combefis Historia monoths- 
litarum) affords the above details. The new feast was communi- 
cated by Proclus, patriarch of Constantinople, to Sahak, Catho- 
licos of Armenia, about 440; and the Armenians within the By- 
zantine pale adopted it for about 30 years, but finally abandoned 
it, together with the decrees of Chalcedon, early in the 8th cen- 
tury. Many writers of the period 375-450, e.g., Epiphanius, 
Cassian, Asterius, Basil, Chry.so.stom and Jerome, contrast the 
new feast wdth that of the Baptism as that of the birth after the 
flesh, implying that the latter was generally regarded as a birth 
according to the Spirit. Usener notes that in 387 the new feast 
was reckoned according to the Julian calendar by writers of the 
province of Asia, who in referring to other feasts use the reckoning 
of their local calendars. As early as 400 in Rome an imperial 
rescript includes Christmas (with Easter and Epiphany) among 
the three feasts on which theatres must be closed. Epiphany and 
Christmas were not made judicial mn dies until 534. 

For some years in the West (ns late as 353 in Rome) the birth 
feast was appended to the baptismal feast on Jan. 6, and was 
altogether supplanted by it in Jerusiilem from about 360 to 440, 
when Bishop Juvenal introduced the feast of Dec. 25. which 
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about the same time was finally established in Alexandria. The 
quadragesima of Epiphany (i,e., the presentation in the Temple; 
continued to be celebrated in Jerusalem on Feb. 14 until the 
reign of Justinian. In most other places it had long tefore been 
put back to Feb. 2 to suit the new Christmas. But in Jerusalem, 
as Armenian historians record, the transference occasioned riots 

In Britain, Dec. 25 was a festival long before the conversion 
to Christianity, for Bede (De temp. rat. ch. 13) relates that “the 
ancient peoples of the Angli began the year on Dec. 25 when we 
now celebrate the birthday of the Lord; and the very night 
which is now so holy to us, they called in their tongue modranecht 
(modra niht), that is, the mothers’ night, by reason we suspect 
of the ceremonies which in that night-long vigil they performed. ’ 
In England the observance of Christmas was forbidden by act of 
Parliament in 1644; Charles 11 . revived the feast, but the Scots 
adhered to the Puritaji view. 

Outside Teutonic countries Christmas presents are unknown. 
Their place is taken in Latin countries by the strenae, Frci.^n 
dtrennes, given on New Year’s Day. The setting up in Latin 
churches of a Christmas creche is said to have l^cn originated 
by St. Francis. 

Bi&t]cH;RAi>nY. — K. A. H. Kellner, Jleortalogie (Freiburg im Br., 
190O), with bibl. ; Hospinianus, De festis Christianorum (Genevae, 
1574) ; Edw. Martine, De Antiquis Ecclesiar Ritibus, iii. 31 (Bassani, 
1788) ; J. C. W. Augusti, Ckristl. Archaologie, vols. i. and v. (Leipzig, 
1817-31) ; A. J. Bintcrim, Denkwurdigkeiten, v. pt. i. p. 528 (Mainz, 
1825, etc.) ; Ernst Friedrich Wernsdorf, De originibus Sokmnium 
Natalis Christi (Wittenberg, 1757, and in J. E. Voibcding, Tkesaurus 
Comment aiionum, Lipsiae, 1847) ; Anton. Bynaeus, De Natali Jesu 
Ckristi (Amsterdam, i68q) ; Hermann Usener, Rrligionsgesrkirktlirhe 
Untersuckungen (Bonn, 18H9) ; Nik. Nillcs, S.J., Kalendarium Manuale 
(Innsbruck, 2896) ; L. Duchc^e, Originrs du culte ckritien (3** ed., 
Paris, i88g) ; C. A. Miles, Christmas in Ritual and Tradition (19x2) ; 
C. C. Polhill, The Origin of Christmas (1925). 

CHRISTMAS-BERRY (Photinia arhuti folia or Heterome- 
Ics arbutifolia), a handsome American shrub or small tree of the 
rose family (Rosaceae), called also California holly and loyun, 
native chiefly to the chaparral (q.v.) belt of the Sierra Nevada 
and Coast ranges. It grows from 5 to 15 ft. high and bears oblong, 
pointed, evergreen leaves and numerous small, white flowers in 
large, terminal clusters, followed in late autumn by bright red, 
holly-like fruits. It is very popular for Christmas decoration, 
being sold on the .streets of Pacific-coast cities in the same manner 
as holly in the eastern United States. 

CHRISTMAS ISLAND, a British possession annexed in 
Jan. 1889, and made part of the Straits Settlements in May 1900, 
situated in the eastern part of the Indian ocean (in 10'’ 25' S , 
105^ 42' £.), about 190m. S. of Java. It is quadrilateral; its 
greatest length is 12m., its extreme breadth 9 miles. The circunv 
stances of its discovery are unknown, but it appears on a Dutch 
chart of 1666 under the name of Mooi. Dampier visited it in 
1688 and found it uninhabited. It was visited by H.M.S. 
“Flying Fish” in 1886, which discovered the anchorage now known 
as Flying Fish Cove. In 1891 an area of 6,oooac. was leased to 
George Clunies Ross, the owner of the Cocos-Keeling island and 
Sir John Murray, who in 1897 transferred their rights to a com- 
pany. A thorough scientific investigation of the island was made 
in that year by C. W. Andrews of the British Museum at the cost 
of Sir John Murray. A district officer belonging to the Malayan 
civil service is in administrative charge of the island. (Pop.. 
1926, 1,043, Ahnost all of whom are employees of the company 
which, in that year, exported 128.9S1 tons of phosphate of lime.) 

The island is the flat summit of a submarine mountain of which 
some 14,000ft. are submerged and rather more than 1,000ft. are 
above sea-level. The slopes are steep, and within 20m. of the 
shore the sea reaches a depth of 2400 fathoms. It consists of a 
central plateau descending to the water in three terraces. It is 
encircled by a reef which is always submerged, except at Flying 
Fish Co\^, the only landing-place. On its northern aspect the 
central plateau has a raised rim having all the appearances of 
having once been the margin of an atoll. The surface of the pla- 
teau is studded with flat-topped hills and low ridges and reefs of 
limestone. On the rounded hills occurs the deposit of phosphate 
of lime which gives the island its commercial value. This has 
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doubtless been produced by the long-continued action of a thick 
bed of sea-fowl dung, which converted the carbonate of the under- 
King limestone into phosphate. There occurs on this island a 
series of tertiary deposits which appear to l>e unique. The whole 
series was evidently deposited in shallow water on the summit of 
a submarine volcano standing in its present isolation, round which 
the ocean bed has probably altered but a few hundred feet since 
the Eocene age. Thus, though the rocks of the southern roast of 
Java in their general character and succession resemble those of 
Christmas island, there lies between them an abysmal trough 
i8,oooft. in depth, which renders it scarcely possible that they 
were deposited in a continuous area, for such an enormous depres- 
sion could hardly have occurred since Miocene times without 
involving Christmas island. 

The flora is mainly angiospermous, but ferns and a few mosses, 
lichens and fungi, 17 of which arc endemic, abo occur, while a 
considerable number — not speciflcally distinct — form local varie- 
ties, nearly all of which present Indo-Malayan afhnitic.s. The 
fauna consists of 319 animals — 54 only lx;ing vertebrates — 145 of 
which are endemic. It b noteworthy that a brge number show 
aflinity with the species in the Austro-Malayan, rather than in 
the Indo-Malayan, their nearer, region. The climate is healthy, 
the temtierature varying from 75'' to 84"* F. The prevailing wind 
is the south-east trade, which blows during the greater part of 
the year. There is an ample but not excessive rainfall 

.SVe C. W. Andrews, A Monograph of Christmas Island {Imlian 
Oaan) (jgoo). 

CHRISTODORUS, of Copt os in Egypt, epic poet, flourished 
(luring the reign of Anastasius I. (a.d 491-5181. According to 
Suidas, he was the author of Ilcirpia, accounl.s of the foundation 
of various cities; Ai*6iaf(d, the mythical history of Lydia; 
Icraeptxcx, the conejuest of Isauria by Anastasius; three books of 
epigrams; and many other works. In addition to two epigram.^ 
{Anthoi Pal vii. 697, 698 ) we possess a description in hexameters 
of 80 statues in the gymnasium of Zeuxippus at Constantinople; 
this forms the second book of the Palatine Anthology. Some 
critics regard it as important for the history of art and a model of 
description; others consider it valueless. 

See F. Baumgarten, Dr Chrisiodoro porta Thfbano (iS8i), and hb 
irticlc in Pauly -Wissowa’.^i Rralcm yktvpddie, iii. 2 (J899J ; W. Christ, 
Crschichtf drr grivchhehen LUrratur (1898) . 

CHRISTOPH^ HENRY (1767-1820^ negro king of Haiti. 
After purchasing his freedom from slavery he played a promi- 
nent part in the insurrection against the French and in the rising 
of 1803. He w’as general-in-chief of the army during the short- 
lived govemincnt of Dessalines. Appointed president of Haiti in 
1807, after the ensuing civil war, he was crowned king on June 2, 
1812. Under him the country prosficred, but bis cruelty led to 
an insurrection, and being deserted by his troops he shot himself 
on Oct. S, 1820. 

See J. \’andercook, Black Majesty (1928). 

CHRISTOPHER, SADIT { ChristophoruSt Christojerus h 
patron saint of ferrymen, is honoured in the Latin Church on 
July 25 and in the Greek Church on May 9. He appears to have 
l>een born a pagan in S>Tia, to have fjeen bapiixed by Babylas, 
bishop of Antioch; be preached in Lycia and was martyred c a.d. 
250 during the persecution under the emperor Decius. The more 
conspicuous of the legends which collected about this nucleus of 
possibility are included in the Mozarabic Breviary and Missal. 
the best known being given in the Golden Legend of Jacopus (k! 

V oragine. According to tbb, Christopher was a g^ant in search 
of a master stronger than himself. He left the serv'ice of the king 
of Canaan because the king feared the devil, and that of the de\'il 
because the de\il feared ibe Cross. He was converted by a her- 
mit ; but as he had neither the gift of fasting nor that of prayer, 
he decided to devote himself to a work of charity, and set him- 
self to carry wayfarers over a bridgeless river. One day a little 
child asked to be taken across, and Christopher took him on bis 
shoulder. When half way over the stream be staggered under what 
seemed to him a crushing weight, but be reached the other side 
and then upbraided the child for placing him in peril. *'Had 1 ' 
borne the whole world on my back.’' he said, ‘it could not have 


• weighed heavier than thou!" 'Marvel not!’' the child replied, 
“for thou hast borne upon thy back the world and Him who 
created it !” 

See Holland, .Icltf Sanct, vi, 140; OuenrbauU. Dirt, konographiqur 
des attrihnts, des ^Knres rl drs Ugrmdes des saims (Par. 1850) ; Smith 
and Wacr, Diet, of Christ. Biog. 

CHRISTOPHORUS, pope or anii-po|>e. elected in 903 
against Leo V.. whom he imprisoned. In January 904 he was 
treated in the same fashion by his competitor. Sergius 111 ., who 
had him strangled. 

CHRISTOPOULO^ ATHAN ASIOS (1772- 1S47 ), Greek 

poet, was born at Custoria in Macedonia. He studied at Huda tutd 
Padua, and Inname teacher of the children of the Viach prince 
Mourousi. After the full of Mourousi in 1811 he wa.s employed by 
Prince Caradja, hosjxKlar of Moldavia and Wahuhia, in drawing 
up a code of laws for that country. On the removal of Caradja 
he retired into private life and devoted himself to literature. He 
wrote drinking songs and love ditties whieh are very popular 
among the CJreeks. He also wrote Politika Parallrla (a lumpari- 
son of various .systems of government ). translations of Homer and 
Herodotus, a tragedy and some philological works on the connei- 
tion between ancient and modern Greek. 

Hes Hrllrnika Archaiologemaia (Athens, 1H5O contuins an account 
of his life. 

CHRISTY HOSPITAL (the Blue C'oat school) was origi- 
nally one of three royal hospitals in the city of London, founded 
by Edward IV. Christ's hospital was s[)eciaily devoted to lalhei- 
less and motherless children. The buildings of the monastery of 
Grey Friars, Newgate street, were appropriated to it; liberal pub- 
lic subscription added to the king’s grant endowed it richly, and 
the mayor, tommonaky ami citizc^ns of London were nominated 
its governors in its charter of 1553. Not long after its opening 
Christs was providing home and education (or, in the rase of 
the very young, nursing) for 400 children. The pt)pular name of 
the Blue Coat school is derived from the dress of ihe boys— c»rig- 
inally (almost from the time of the foundation) a blue gown, with 
knee-breeches, yellow ixMticoat and siocking.H, neck-bands and a 
blue cap The jKMticoat and caj) wert* given up in the middle of 
the 19th century, and thereafter no head-covering was worn. In 
1902 the buildings on the Newgale street site were vacated by the 
school, which was moved to extensive new buildings at HorsKam. 
Jl include.s a preparatory school for boys, established in i()H3 at 
Hertford, where the buildings have been greatly enlarged for 
the use of the girls' school on the same foundutiem. 

CHRISTUS, PETER (r. 1400-1473). A FiemKh painter, 
born at Baerle in North Brabant soon after 1400. He became a 
citizen of Bruges in 1444. His style was modelled on that of the 
Van Eycks His execution was conscientious l»ut lacked the vital 
qualities of his great f<»rerunners. He .signed his pic tures “Pet run 
XPR or XPI. ’ The following paintings Ixar hi.s signature and are 
dated. — “The IVirlrait of Edward Grim.Hton" in the Earl of Verii- 
1 am ’s collection. Gorhambury*, England (1446); “The l*ortrait of 
a Monk ’ in the collection of Marquis clc 1 )or Aguas at Valcmc i:i 
(1446); “The Interior of a (joldsmilh’s Shop" in the po.'^scs.sion 
of Philip Lehmann at New \'ork ( 144*;) ', a half length “Madonna 
Nursing the Child" at .Schloss Vollrads near Wiesbaden (1449); 
two wings of aQ altar piece representing “The Nativity " the 
“Annunciation." and the “Last Judgment" at the Berlin museum 
(14521; the Madonna with Saints’ at the Slaedel, Frankfuri 
( 1457 ). Besides the.se a numlicr of un.signed pictures are asc ribed 
to him, among which are two fine (xirt rails, one in the .Salting col- 
lection at the National Gallery. London, the other at the Berlin 
museum; and “The Nativity" in the possession of Henry Gold- 
man at New York, The last known picture by Christus is the 
“Pieta" in the Brussels gallery (r. 1460). An earlier version of the 
same subject is in the New York museum. There is reason to l»e- 
lieve that Christus visited Italy and taught Antonello da Messina 
the Van Eyck method He had a son Sebastian and a grandson 
Peter 11 . who were both painters, 

Sff W H Weale. Printrn Brugenh, Le% Cri^.tu\ M900) ; Sir Martin 
Conway. The Van Eyrkt and their FoUfmets O921); Max Pried-’ 
lander, Petnui Chrhtui (tqiA). (I, A R ) 
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CHRISTY, HENRY (1810-1865), English ethnologist, was 
born at Kingston-on-Thames on July 26, 1810. From 1850-58 he 
travelled in Europe and America, studying ethnology. In 1858 
the discoveries by Boucher dc Perthes of flint implements in 
France and England were first held to have proved the great 
antiquity of man. Christy joined the Geological Society, and with 
his friend Edouard Lartet explored the caves in the valley of the 
Vezere. An account of the explorations appeared in Comptes 
rendus (Feb. 29, 1864) and Transactiom of the Ethnological 
Society of London (June 21, 1864). He died, on May 14, 1865, 
leaving a half-finished book, entitled Reliquiae Aquitanicae, which 
was issued in parts and completed first by Lartet and, after the 
latter’s death in 1870, by Professor Ruiiert Jones. Christy left 
his magnificent archaeological collection to the nation. In 1884 
it was placed in the Briti.sh Mu.seum. 

CHROMATES AND DICHROMATES, inorganic chem- 
ical compounds, or .salts, in which the element chromium appears 
as part of the acid or “negative” component of the salt. Chromium 
(rioxide, CrOs, commonly but incorrectly termed chromic acid, 
forms no crystalline hydrates with water, though its strongly acid 
aqueous solution is supposed to contain chromic acid, H2Cr04. 
The salts of this acid are known as chromates. Only normal salts, 
for example potassium chromate, K2Cr04, arc known, which arc 
analogous to and frecjuently isomorphous with normal sulphates. 
Acid or hydrogen salts, analogous to potassium bisulphate, KHSO4, 
are unknown. If an equivalent of acid be added to a solution of a 
normal chromate, the colour changes from yellow (0 orange-red, 
and from the mixture dichromates, for exami)le ]K)tassium dichro- 
matc, KaCroOy, alone can be isolated. If further equivalents of 
arid or, better, chromium trioxide, be added, the solutions become 
darker red and trichroma tes such as potassium trichromate, 
K2Cr.‘iOio, and tetrachromates such as pota.ssium tetrachromate, 
K2Cr40i.i, are formed. The solid tri- and tetrachromates arc de- 
comi)osed on solution in water to form dichromates and free 
chromic acid. 

Normal chromates arc known of nearly all the stronger bases, 
both organic and inorganic, and are generally yellow. Ammonium, 
lithium, sodium, potassium, cuprous, cu|)ric, rubidium, caesium, 
magnesium, calcium, zinc, cobalt and nickel chromates are soluble 
in water; strontium and (he “rare-earth” chromates are sparingly 
soluble in water; mercuric chromate is decomposed by water, w'hile 
silver, thallous, mercurous, cadmium, barium and lead chromates 
are insoluble in water. With the exception of cuprous, mercurous 
and magnesium dichromates which arc unknown, all the metals 
forming .soluble chromates also yield soluble red dichromates. 
Barium, lead and silver dichromates arc known but arc decom- 
posed by water to form normal chromates and chromic acid. 
Cadmium dichromate is soluble in water, whereas mercuric and 
thallous dichromates arc insoluble. Dark red trichromates are 
known of ammonium, sodium, potassium, rubidium, caesium, thal- 
lous, zinc, cadmium and nickel. Dark red tetrachromates are 
known of ammonium, sodium, potassium, rubidium and caesium. 

Chromates and polychromates are readily reduced by hydro- 
chloric acid, sulphurous acid, hydrogen sulphide, ferrous salts, 
alcohol, etc., with formation of chromic salts or hydroxide. The 
chromates of the strongly basic elements are not readily decom- 
posed by heating, but those of the feebler bases yield chromium 
sesquioxide and oxygen. Ammonium chromate, on heating or 
exposure to air, loses ammonia and yields the dichromalc, w^hich 
decomposes with ex]flosivc violence on further heating, lea\ing a 
residue of chromium sesquioxide, while nitrogen, ammonia, oxides 
of nitrogen, water and oxygen are also formed. 

On treatment of chromates or dichromates with concentrated 
cold solutions of the halogen acids, or phosphorous halides, salts 
are obtained, derived from hv’pothetical half-acid halides; for ex- 
ample, hydrochloric acid and potassium dichromate yield potas- 
sium chlorochromate, a salt of the unknown chlorochromic acid 
HCrCXiCl or CrOaCl OH, the half-acid chloride of chromic acid 
CrOaCOHVj. Fluorochromates. chlorochromates, bromochromates 
and iodochromates of some of the strong bases are known. If 
chromates or dichromates are treated with a large excess of hydro- 
fluoric or hydrochloric acid, chromyl fluoride, CrOiFt, and chromyl 


chloride, Cr02Cl2, are formed. These compounds, which arc red 
volatile liquids yielding red vapours, are the acid fluoride and acid 
chloride of chromic acid. The bromine and iodine analogues are 
unknown. 

Though chromates and dichromates are readily decomposed by 
warm solutions of hydrogen peroxide to form oxygen and chromic 
salts or chromic hydroxide, cold solutions yield little or no ox>'gen 
and form peroxidized compounds, nearly ail of which yield hydro- 
gen peroxide by suitable treatment and all readily evolve oxygen. 
It is accordingly inferred that all contain scxavalcnt chromium 
as in chromates and dichromates, the extra equivalents of oxygen 
being in the same form as in hydrogen peroxide. The highest stage 
of peroxidation is found in the red perchromates of the general 
formula R.iCrOH. These salts are obtained by the action of 30% 
hydrogen peroxide solutions on alkaline solutions of the chromates 
at low temperatures. They arc unstable at ordinary temperatures 
and occasionally evolve oxygen explosively. The acid correspond- 
ing to these salts has not been isolated. When 97% hydrogen 
peroxide is added at —30® to chromium trioxide, a dark blue crys- 
talline acid is formed, having the empirical formula HTCrOm or 
H.iCr0K-2H20. An intense blue coloration is formed on adding 
hydrogen peroxide to an acidified solution of a chromate, the reac- 
tion being sufficiently delicate to detect traces of cither reagent. 
The blue colour is extracted by ether, and the ethereal solution 
on neutralization by alkali.s yields dark blue salts. These salts 
have the general formula RH^CrO:, and arc as unstable as the 
more oxygenated red salts. If (he red or blue salts are treated 
with excess of an organic base such as pyridine, blue or violet salts 
arc obtained having the general formula RCrOr,. If the red per- 
chromates are heated with ammonia to about 40®, or with potas- 
sium cyanide solution, derivatives of a chromium peroxide of the 
formula Cr04 or Ct20h are obtained. This peroxide may be 
regarded as an acid anhydride, formed by the loss of a molecule of 
hydrogen iu*roxide from two molecules of (he acid HCrO.,, or one 
molecule of the dimeric acid 1120:010. The derivatives of this 
fx'roxide yield oxygen and chromates with alkalis, and oxygen, 
hydrogen peroxide and chromic salts with acids. 

Analytical. — Chromates and dichromates arc readily de- 
tected by the blue coloration (above) or by formation of chromyl 
( hloridc with hydrochloric acid. Soluble chromates may be pre- 
cipitated and estimated as barium chromate, or precipitated as 
mercurous chromate and ignited to chromium sesquioxide. Volu- 
metrically, chromates and dichromates may be estimated by re- 
duction with ferrous salts or acidified potassium iodide solution. 
Dichromates may be detected in the presence of chromates by the 
formation of a brown precipitate on addition of a hot sodium 
thiosulphate solution. Free chromic acid may be detected in 
presence of chromates and dichromates by the liberation of iodine 
from neutral potassium iodide solution. 

Uses. — Chromic acid, chromates and dichromates are used in- 
dustrially in the production of pigments, dyes and dye interme- 
diates, in photography, in tanning, in water-resistant glues and 
cements, and m the production of inorganic pigments such as 
barium chromate (lemon chrome L lead chromate (chrome yel- 
low), basic lead chromate, PbCrOiPbO (chrome red or orange), 
and various basic zinc chromates (zinc yellow and. mixed with 
Prussian blue, zinc green V The alkali dichromates find extensive 
application as mordants in dyeing. 

Chromates and dichromates are all therapeutically dangerous, 
being strongly caustic and destructive of the red corpuscles of the 
blood. They have, however, been used as external caustics and 
antiseptics for ulcers, etc., w’ith success. (J. D. M. S.) 

CHROMATIC, a term meaning “coloured.” chiefly used in 
science, particularly in the expression “chromatic a^rration” 
or “dispersion” {see Aberration). In Greek mu.sic 
fiovaiKij was one of three divisions— diatonic, chromatic and 
enharmonic — of the tetrachord. Like the Latin color ^ XP^^po was 
often used of ornaments and embellishments, and particularly of 
the modification of the three genera of the tetrachord. The chro- 
matic. being subject to three such modifications, was regarded as 
particularly “coloured.” To the Greeks chromatic music was 
sweet and plaintive. From a suf^sed resemblance to the notes 
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of the chromatic tetrachord, the term is applied to a succession 
of notes outside the diatonic scale, and marked by accidentals. 
A ‘ chromatic scale’’ is thus a series of semi-tones. 

CHROMATOlfETER or TINTOMETER, an instrument 
lor standardizing the intensity and hue of a given colour ). 
The specimen is compared with a standard by viewing the two 
simultaneously and interposing in front of the standard variou.s 
standard coloured plates until a match is obtained. Instead of 
ihc plates, strata liquids of the three primary colours may be 
u>ed {See also Colorimeter.) 

CHROME STEEL : see Iron and Steel. 

CHROMITE, a meml)cr of the spinel group of minerals; an 
oxide of chromium and ferrous iron, FeCraO,. It is the chief com- 
mercial .source of chromium and its compounds. It crystallizes in 
regular 0( tahedra, but is usually found as grains or as granular to 
compact masses. In its iron-black colour with submctallic lu.stre 
ind absence of cleavage it resembles magnetite (magnetic iron- 
ore) in appearance, but differs from this in being only slightly if 
at all magnetic and in the brown colour of its powder. The hard- 
ness is 5\: specific gravity 4 5. The theoretical formula FeC'r^O* 
(orresponds with chromic oxide (CrAv) , and ferrous oxide 
; the ferrous oxide is, however, usually partly replaced by 
magnesia, and the chromic oxide by alumina and ferric oxide, .so 
that there may be a gradual passage to picolite or chrome-spinel. 
.Much of the material mined as ore does not contain more than 40 
to 50'' < of chromic oxide. The earliest worked liejKisils of chro- 
mite were tho.se in the .ser|X‘ntine of the Hare hills near Baltimore, 
.Md : and it i.s now mined in Southern Rhodesia, QueU’c, New^ Cal- 
edonia. India, (ireece, Asia Minor, Ural Mountains, California, 
(’t( It abounds in Chester county. Pa., at Hoboken, N J., and in 
various parts of North Carolina. Chrome-iron ore is largely us<h1 in 
the preparation of chromium comjMiunds for use as pigments 
( 1 hrome-vellow, etc ), and in calico-printing. 

CHROMIUM is a metallic chemical clement, called so from 
the Greek colour, on account of the varied colours of its 

compounds. In 179S, L. N. Vauf|uelin and M. H. Klaproth 
simultaneously and inde[)endently discovered a new^ element in 
.'iddition to lead in the mineral crocoisite or crocoiie (lead chro- 
mate. PbCK)4) first described by Lehmann in 1762. The metal 
was not isolated, however, until 1859. when F. Wohler obtained 
“tnall quantities of it by reduction of the trichloride w'ith jniia.s- 
'-lum Owing to the ditbculty of reduction and of elect ro-deposi- 
bon, th(* metal remained a chemical curio.sity for many decades, 
though it is now produced on a large scale for u.se in stainless and 
alloy steels. Its .symbol is C’r, and it has an atomic numf>er of 24 
and an atomic weight of 52 01. Owing to the fMissession of six 
valency electrons it has a maximum of valency of six. 

Occurrence and Production. — The metal is not found free 
m nature, and, though the element has a minimum valency of two, 
all of the ores contain trivalent or scxavalent chromium. The 
chief mineral from w'hich the metal and commercial chromium 
comiKiunds arc obtained is chromite, or chrome iron ore, which 
‘on.sists largely of ferrous chromite, FetCrOzli or FeO.OzOj. 
This ore is widely distributed, but Rhodesia, the United States 
•md India are the chief producers In addition to chromite and 
< rocoisite, chromium is also found as sesqui-oxide in chrome 
‘»chre, CrjOa, as potassium chromate, RzCrtli, as rc<lingtonite (a 
hydrated sulphate), as phospho-chromates, as basic chromates. 
c< ferrous thiochromite, Fe(CrS2b, and in various other com- 
binations. The green colour of emerald, serpentine, chrome-mica 
•md chrome-garnet is due to chromium, as is also the red colour 
of ruby, and some sapphires and spineb. 

The chromium compounds of commerce arc practically all 
derived from the alkali chromates and dichromates (<7.1’. U ob- 
tained by roasting chromite with lime in an oxidizing atmosphere 
and subsequent treatment with an aqueous solution of alkali 
sul|)hate. Metallic chromium is obtained by H. Goldschmidt’s 
alumino-thermic process, in which chromium sesquioxidc or po- 
tassium dichromate is reduced by heating with aluminium powder. 
It may also be obtained by electro-deposition from solutions of ; 
chromic sulphate mixed with much “chromic acid/’ CrOj. this j 
method bei^ used for plating iron and steel. Pure chromium < 


may be obtained by reduction of the sesquioxidc at 1.500^ C with 
pure hydrogen, while pure chromium amalgam i.s obtained on 
treating concentrated solutions of chromic chloride with scnlium 
amalgam. If the amalgam be distilled at C in hydrogen, or 
.>00*^ C in rut uo, a residue of pyrophoric (sjxuUaneously inllani- 
mable) chromium powder remains. Ferro-chrome alloys may 
\ye obtained by direct smelting of chromite, with or without 
addition of chromium .ses(|uioxide. by means of carbon in the 
electric furnace. The natural or enriched ferro-chrtune alloy is 
utilized in the manufacture of stainless steels and chrome alloy 
steels. 

Properties. — (^hromium is a steel-white metal, harder than 
iron, cobalt or nickel, and ca|iable of taking a brilliant |K)lish. 
It i.s non-magnet ic at ordinary lemp(*ratures. but becomes mag- 
netic at —15'’ C. The melting point is 1.540'’ C and the boiling 
fioint 2.2oo‘’ C. the melting point being higher than that of manga- 
nese, iron, cobalt or nickel, though the boiling jxiint is h'ss than 
that of any of these. The density of the metal varies from 6-7 to 
71. The electrolytic ally de|K)sited metal occludes about 250 
limes it.s volume of hydrogen. It crystallizes either as rhombo- 
hedra or tetragonal pyramids, and X-ray examination discloses 
that it can exist in two allotropic modit'u ations. 

Though pyrophoric in the finely divided condition, chromium 
in the massive form is not allected by moist air, and only very 
slowly by dilute acids. Neither fuming nitric acid nor aqua regia 
attack.s it, but with hot concentrated sulphuric acid it gives sulphur 
dioxide and a dark solution. Warm dilute hydrochloric or sul- 
phiirii acid slowly dissolxcs the metal, hydrogen being evolved 
with the formation of chromous .salts. Heated in hydrogen 
chloride, the metal yields iryslalline colourless chromous chloride, 
while chlorine yields violet chromic choridc. (!hromiiim is not 
attacked even by fu.sed alkalis, but fused potassium nitrate or 
chlorate oxidizes it rapidly to polassiuin chromate lIcNiled with 
sulphur or in hydrogen sulphide, c hrornium yie lds chromous sul- 
phide, CrS, whereas with carbon, silicon or boron, various c arbides, 
silic ides or borides are formed. Though a chromium carbonyl, 
C'rtC'Oifl, is known, it is not formed l»y heating chromium in car- 
bon monoxide, but by treating chromic chloride with carbon 
monoxide in the fireserne of magnesium phc*nyl bromide. Pyro- 
phoric: chromium combines directly with nitrogen to form a 
magnetic nitride Chromium amalgam al.so lornldnes with nitro- 
gen to form chromic nitride (CrN), chromous nitride (CTaNs) 
being formed liy healing chromium to H50'' in ammonia. 

(’hrornium is known in five conditions of oxidation, having all 
valencies from two to six I hc* salts of bivalent chromium (chro- 
mous) are all |)Owerful reducing agents, thus resernliling the 
bivalent salts of vanadium and titanium, (’hromous .salts of 
nearly all the commoner acids have been jirefwrecl and are gen- 
erally colourless in the anhydrous .slate and blue when hydrated 
or in solution. Chromous fluoride (CrF-J is greren; jHitassium 
chromous carbonate, K2Cr(('03 )2.5H20, is yellow; and chromous 
acetate, Cr( (’HjCOj )?. is red Chromous sulphate, which is iso- 
morjihous with copjxTas, FeS0i,7H20, also yields double sul- 
phates of the tyj)e (T.So4,R2So4,f>H20, where R is a monovalent 
metal. 

Chromic Compounds. — C’hromic salts, derived from the* Iriva- 
Icnt form, are very stable and are neither reducing nor oxidizing 
agents. They can lie reduced or oxidized only with difficulty, to 
the chromous stage by zinc; and acid, and to the chromate stage 
by alkaline jieroxides, hyfHichloriles or hypobromiles. (’hromates, 
like fjcrmanganate.s, are reduced liy hydrogen fieroxide on warm- 
ing in acid solution, but the reduction is not carried to the biva- 
lent stage, chromic salts only being formed. C’hromic oxide, 
CtiOj, is a much feebler ba.se than chromou.s oxide, (/r(J, and 
chromic salts are con.sequently always hydrolysed in solution and 
have an acidic reaction. Chromic oxide, in fact, has dc*cided 
acidic pro|)eriies and yields salts wdth alkaii-s. of which barium 
chromite. Ba(CifJ2)2, is a characteristic example. This acidic 
nature of chromic oxide gives ri.H<r to an extended series of natural 
and artificial gem-like minerals called chrome-spiineis, for example, 
nickel spinel, NiO.CriOa, brilliant green crystals lielonging to the 
cubic system. All chromic salts arc highly coloured, most be- 
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ing green or violet, though the chromicyanides are yellow or 
orange, RjCr(CN) 6 , and the chromithiocyanates are ruby-red, 
RiCr(CN) 6 , 4 H 20 . Chromium yields purple double-sulphates of 
the type R 2 S 04 ,Cr 2 (S 04 ) 8 , 24 Hj 0 , which are alums {q.v,). 

Chromic salts closely resemble cobaltic salts in their capacity 
for forming double and complex salts. In nearly all these salts 
it is possible to discern six non-ionising groups attached or co- 
ordinated to the chromium atom, which is accordingly said to 
possess the co-ordination number six like cobalt. In the case of 
the ammonia-addition compounds (see Ammines) whole series 
are known which are indistinguishable in a[)i:K‘arance and general 
properties from the corresponding cobaltammines. These com- 
prise such types as luteo-chromic ammines, Cr(NH3)aClj, pur- 
p>ureo-ammines, CrCl(NH8)5S04, and among many others, prasco- 
ammines, CrCl2(NH3)4NOa. Complex salts are also formed by 
replacing ammonia with pyridine, ethylcnediamine, and similar 
organic bases. Some of these complex salts have been shown 
to be capable of existing in optically active forms, thus prov- 
ing that the groups co-ordinated to the chromium atom are 
not planar but have a spatial distribution which is octahedral. 
The use of chrome alum and chromic fluoride as mordants in 
fixing soluble dyestuffs on fabrics has been shown to be due to 
the capacity of the chromium atom to enter into complex forma- 
tion with the dyestuffs, yielding highly insoluble compounds, often 
of different colour from the combined dyestuff, firmly fixed on 
or in the fibre. It is probable that the use of chromium com- 
pounds in tanning is due to comiilex reaction with the organic 
substances present in hides. 

F. Hein has recently proved that chromium can possess the 
valency four, a fact long susfiectcd from the existence of 
an oxide having the empirical formula Cr02, hitherto regarded 
as chromous chromate, CrCr04, or as basic chromic chromate, 
(Cr 0 ) 2 Cr 04 . Hein prepared triphenyl chromium hydroxide 
(CeHsliCrOH, a powerfully alkaline base, yielding a series of 
neutrai salts such as the fierchlorate, Ph3CrC104. He also prepared 
compounds containing chromium with valency five, for example, 
tetraphcnyl chromium hydroxide, and sails such as the iodide, 
Ph4Crl, were isolated. The only inorganic compounds of chro- 
mium known with the valency of five are the oxytrichloride, 
CrOCla and its derivatives. 

Without exception all inorganic compounds containing chro- 
mium with valency six contain oxygen, and are derivatives of the 
trioxide, CrOa, commonly but improperly called chromic acid. 
Chromium trioxidc is properly the anhydride of the hypothetical 
acids, H2Cr04 and HaCraO?^ analogous to sulphuric acid and pyro- 
sulphuric acid. The salts of these two acids, chromates and dichro- 
mates respectively, are known for the majority of the stronger 
bases, (ifee? Chromates and Dichromates.) Chromic anhydride 
was originally obtained by the hydrolysis of chromyl fluoride, 
Cr02F2, but is nowadays made commercially by the action of 
concentrated sulphuric acid on solutions of chromates or dichro- 
mates, usually potassium dichromate. It forms dark red rhombic 
needles, which decompose at 330® evolving oxygen and leaving 
green chromium sesquioxide, Cr^Os. It is extremely soluble in 
water, giving acid solutions from which chromates and dichro- 
mates can be produced. 

Analysis and Uses. — Chromium can be detected in compounds 
by the formation of a green borax bead, by the yellow colour of 
chromates formed on fusion with potassium nitrate, by the for- 
mation of red chromyl chloride, and by the blue colour of per- 
chromic acid. Dichromates may be detected in the presence of 
chromates by the browm precipitate formed on addition of a hot 
solution of sodium thibsulphate, while free chromic acid may be 
detected in the presence of dichromates by the liberation of io- 
dine from a solution of potassium iodide. Chromium is sepKi- 
rated in group analysis from aluminium and ferric hydroxides by 
oxidation to soluble chromate with sodium peroxide. Gravimet- 
rically, chromium is usually precipitated with ammonia as chromic 
hydroxide, and ignited to the sesquioxide. Volumetrically, as 
chromate or dichromate, it may be estimated by reduction with 
ferrous salts or acidified potassium iodide. 

Metallic chromium is used industrially in the manufacture of 


steels, and is a common constituent of many ferrous and non- 
ferrous alloys. Stainless steel, commonly us^ for rustless cut- 
lery, tools and machinery, is essentially a fcrro-chrome alloy, the 
f)ercentages of chromium and iron ust^y being about 13 and 
respectively. As a protective surface for metals, chromium is 
also used in the form of plate which may be applied electroiyt- 
ically or by welding. Chromium compounds, usually dichromates 
or chrome alum, are used in the manufacture and application of 
dyes and pigments, in tanning hides, and in photography. Chromic 
salts are practically non-toxic, but the soluble chromates and 
dichromates are therapeutically dangerous. 

See J. N. Friend, Text-book of Inorganic Chemistry (voL vii., part 
1926). (J. D. M. S.)^ 

CHROMOLITHOGRAPH: see Lithography ; Colour 
Printing. 

CHROMOSOME. So called on account of their affinity for 
certain dyes, the chromosomes are minute bodies seen in the divid- 
ing cells of which the bodies of animals and plants are composed 
Their characteristic configurations and remarkable behaviour in 
cell division, in the process of development, and in the union and 
formation of the reproductive elements has been the subject of 
a large body of research, since their discovery in 1873 hy Anton 
Schneider, Flemming, Biitschli and others. The progress achieved 
during the three decades that followed their discovery made it 
possible, when Mendels law of segregation was rediscovered in 
the opening years of the present century, to identify the structural 
mechanism predicted by him. From that time to the present day. 
intensive study of the behaviour of the chromosomes in relation 
to breeding experiments have resulted in the building up of one 
of the most sixictacular generalizations of moilern biology. An 
cxfxisition of this chromosome hypothesis is given in the article 
Cytology. The word was first used by Waldeyer (1888). {Sec 
also Heredity.) (L. T. H. ) 

CHROMOSPHERE is the name which was given by Sir 
Norman Lockyer in 1868 (at the suggestion of Sharpey, then 
secretary of the Royal Society) to the layer of the sun’s atmos- 
phere, just outside the photo.sphere, which is observed visually 
when the sun is totally eclipsed and is sixjctroscopically observ- 
able at other times. Observations of the chromosphere had in 
fact been made before 1868. Thus Young (The Sun, 1882) men- 
tions that Capt. Stannyan, in a report on the eclipse of 1706 
observed by him at Berne, noticed “a blood-red streak of light 
visible for six or seven seconds upon the western limb,’’ just be- 
fore the emergence of the sun. It was observed also by Halley in 
1715, and by Arago, Air>% Secchi and others at eclipses in the 
1 9th century. Attention was however directed mostly at that 
time to solar prominences, and the chromosphere escaped serious 
study. In 1868 Janssen and Lockyer independently discovered 
that solar prominences, liiiherto only obserx'ed at total eclipses, 
could be seen in full daylight by means of the s|)ectroscope — the 
principle being that the white light from the sky surrounding the 
sun’s disc was weakened by dispersion on passing through the 
spectroscope, whilst any monochromatic constituent of the light 
from the prominences passed through undispersed and gave rise 
to a bright line. Lockyer shortly afterwards (Nov. 5, 1S68) 
noticed that the prominences jutted out from a continuous sp^ri- 
cal envelope surrounding the sun. This envelope was at all times 
visible in the red (C or Ha) and blue (F or H/ 3 ) lines of hydrogen 
and in the yellow (Da) line of the then unidentified element he- 
lium. It was to this continuous envelope that Lockyer gave the 
name chromosphere, in reference to the colour effects seen in the 
spectroscope. 

At a time of total solar eclipse, at the moment of second contact, 
the chromosphere becomes visible as a thin red crescent, some 10 
sec. in thickness, on the east side of the disc. The advancing moon 
rapidly covers up the layer, which reappears at the western limb 
just before third contact. The red colour is due to the visual 
dominance of the Ha line of hydrogen. 

Astronomers soon recognised that in the chromosphere they 
must be >*iewing tangentially the upper layers of the same gases 
which, when projected against the bright disc, produce the 
ordinary Fraunhofer absorption spectrum of sunlight, and it was 
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natural to look for confirmation of this. The complete spectrum 
t»f the light from the chromosphere might be expected to corre- 
spond with the Fraunhofer spectrum, a bright line in the chromo- 
s()henc spectrum corresponding to each dark line in the Fraun- 
hofer spectrum. This was first verified by C. A, Young at the 
total eclipse of Dec. 22, 1870. Placing the slit of his spectro- 
scope tangential to the advancing limb of the moon, he saw the 
Fraunhofer spectrum suddenly replaced by a spectrum of bright 
Ijiks which lasted only two or three seconds. This siK'ctrum was 
hence called by Young the ‘‘flash st)ectrum.” In Young's own 
words, “as the moon advances, mal^ng narrower and narrower 
the remaining sickle of the sun's disc, the dark lines of the spec- 
trum remain sensibly unchanged though becoming somewhat less 
intense. A few however begin to fade out, and some even turn 
[Kirtially bright a minute or two before totality logins. But the 
moment the sun is hidden, through the whole length of the sjr'c- 
irum. in the red. the green, the violet, the bright lines fla.sh out by 
hundreds and thousands, almost startlingly ; as suddenly as stars 
from a bursting rocket, and as evanescent, for the whole thing is 
over in two or three .seconds.'* 

Photography W'as first successfully applied to the photography 
of the flash spectrum by A. Fowler and W. Shacklcton at the 
eclipse of April 16, 189^^ The flash spectrum may l>e observed by 
the use of a tangential slit, as in ^'oung^s original observation. 
Hut the crescent of atmosphere left e.xposed liy the moon’s di.se 
fluring the period of the flash is so thin that it behaves as a 
( rescent-shajjed slit. A direct photograph of the flash spectrum 
with a jjrismatic camera without slit reveals a series of crescents, 
one corresponding to each bright line in the flash stx;ctruni. {See 
illustration under article Etlipsf.) Each gives an image of the 
ihromosphere and prominences in the corresponding radiiition. 
The thicker the atmo.sjihere as viewed in the light of a particular 
radiation, the longer will be the arc in the photograph, and it is a 
matter of simple geometr>' to deduce the height of the chromo- 
s|)here in any given radiation from a measurement of the dis- 
tance from cu.sp to cusp, using the known diameters of the sun 
and moon. The following table show.s chromospheric heights de- 
rived in this way by Lockyer (eclijise of 1898), Mitchell (1905) 
and Davidson and Stratton (1926). 


Heijikts of Elements in Chromosphere from Lengths of Arcs 


I'.lrmcnt. 

Radiation. 

Lockver. 

iH <)9 

Mitchell. 

l>a\ idnon and 
Stratton. 
1026 

H 

X6^6) Ha 
X4801 IfiS 
X4541 H> 

Km. 

7500 

Km. 

Kooo 

Hooo 

a 8 8 8 
2 

He 

X471? 

X 5 » 70 fl),j 


3*>oo 

7500 

6000 

7500 


X 447 r 

9500 

7500 

7400 

1 

X4026 

4500 

Ckxxj 

4400 

! lit * . 

X4686 


J580 

2 200 

■ Na . . 

X5806. j 

X58,)o(I),.Ds) 

1 

J 200 

1000 

! t a . 

X4227 

3500 

5000 

2500 

, Ca^ . . 

X3968, 

>^3933 iH.K) 

9500 

14000 

j 

9200 

i Sr"- . 

X421S. 

M077 

4500 

• 1 
6000 

1 

5200 

i 


As regards wave-length, the flash spectrum is an almost exact 
copy of the Fraunhofer spectrum. The Balmer series of hydrogen 
extends howe\’er much further (Stratton and Davidson at Su- 
matra, in 1926, obser\’ed 36 members of the series); also helium 
is prominent in the flash, whilst it only af^pears fitfully and faint- 
ly in the Fraunhofer spectrum. But the intensities of the lines in 
the flash are markedly diflerent from the intensities in the Fraun- 
hofer spectrum. Lines faint in the Fraunhofer spearum give 
nse to short intense arcs in the flash; this is easily explained since 
the faint lines in the Fraunhofer spectnm are probably produced 


1 by low-lying vapours at a high tem{)erature, which accordingly 
shine brightly when vic^Td tangentially. But in addition many 
lines are enormously increased in intensity in the Hash. It was 
pointed out by Lockyer that such lines are almost invariably “en- 
hanced" lines, i.e.p lines which arc relatively strengthened from 
arc spectra to spitrk spectra. For example the D-lines of sodium 
(arc lines) are relatively inconspicuous in the flash; the blue line 
X4227 of calcium is much less intense and extends to a smaller 
height than the H and K lines; the enhanced lines of iron. 
sc:uKiium. titanium and chromium are all strengthened in the 
flash, and usually extend to greater heights than the unenhanced 
lines. The flash spectrum, in fact, resembles in many ways the 
sfiectrum of stars much hotter than the sun. This was for many 
i years a difficult y. for it was hard to believe that the high-level 
chromosphere could be hotter than the low-level reversing layer. 

The explanation was given by Megnad Sahu in 1920. En- 
hanced line.s are now known to l>e due to the ioniaed atom, i.e., the 
atom which has lost one or more electrons, and Saba showed 
that iimization was promoted not only, as in Lockyer s cx()eri- 
ments, by high temperature but also by low pressure. At high 
temperatures the process of the dissociation of an atom into an 
electron and a (Positive ion goes on of its own accord, according to 
the reversible eciuation 

A • - 

until a balance is obtained between the rate of dissociation and 
the rate of recombination. Reduction of pressure reduces the rate 
of recombination, whilst leaving the rate of ionization iinrhanged. 
and so favours an increased degree of ionization. Saha .showed 
that at a given temptTature and pressure the degree of ionization 
was calculable, given the ionization potential of the atom. The fol- 
lowing table gives the ixTcentage ionization of calcium at 5,000" 
C. at the pressures mentioned: — 

Prcs.sure (atmospheres') 10 ’ lo ‘ jo ^ 10 * 10 ■' lO'^ 

Percentage iuniziilion 6-5 20 2 54 5 90 99 (loo). 

The pressure at the ba.se of the chromosphere is proljably less 
than 10 “ atmosphere, and so in the high-level chromosphere cal- 
cium must l)e almost completely ionized. The si>cctrum must 
therefore be that of the ionized atom, not the neutral atom; hence 
the predominance of enhanced lines in the chromospheric s|)ec- 
trum. Similar calculations apply to other elements. The D-lines 
of sodium, for example, which are due to the neutral atom, are 
not found in the upper chromo.sfibcn*, because any sodium there 
would be completely ionized; the lines of the ionized atom are too 
far in the ultra-violet to lie observable. 

The question remains why the chromosphere should extend to 
such great heights in certain element. s. Gravity at the solar sur- 
face is some 27 times as powerful as at the earth’s surface, and it 
I is readily calculated that under gravity only the solar atmosphere 
' would have a thickness which would 1^ measured in tens of kilo- 
metres instead of thousand.^. The explanation is that the atoms 
are largely supported against gravity by radiation pressure. When 
an atom absorbs a quantum of light, and thereby undergoes a 
transition from one stationary stale to another, it experiences a 
blow in the direction in which the light was moving. In the case 
I of an atom near the .sun, this blow will be in an outward direction 
I After a short interval the atom must omit the quantum, suffering 
; thereby a blow from the recoil. f)ut the recoil-blows will l>e ran- 
dom in direction and will neutralize one another on the average. 
The net result is that in a succession of absorptions and emi.sstons 
the atom experiences a scries of outward blows. The atom of ion- 
ized calcium in the high-level chromosphere, for example, expe- 
riences some 30.000 such blows per second, and this i.s just sufli- 
dent to keep it suspended against gravity. 

In the absence of a chromosphere, radiation pressure on cal- 
dum atoms at the sun’s surface would exceed gravity. Ionized 
caldum atoms would be expelled from the sun until a screen of 
atoms was brought into existence sufficiently thick to shkrld the 
atoms at the highest level from the direct radiation of the sun 
to such an extent that radiation pressure wa.s reduced to equality 
with gravity. This is presumably the mode of formation of the 
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chromosphere; it is called into existence to redress a dynamical 
want of balance. The extent to which different kinds of atoms 
are hoisted in this way by radiation pressure depends on the 
atomic structure, the position of the lines in the spectrum and the 
stationary states from which they originate. On these principles it 
has been found possible to account,, generally speaking, for the 
main features of the chromosphere, and in particular to explain 
why heavy atoms arc sometimes found higher up than the light 
ones. At high levels in the chromosphere the pressure is very 
small, probably only some atmosphere, and collisions of 
atoms with one another arc quite infrequent. The equilibrium of 
an atmosphere under gravity and radiation pressure differs con- 
siderably from that under gravity and a pressure gradient, and to 
it the name “chromospheric equilibrium” has been applied. 

The intensity of H and K radiation to which a high-level atom 
of calcium is subject is simply the residual intensity in the centre 
of the dark Fraunhofer H and K lines. Observations of this in- 
tensity combined with the theory of equilibrium under radiation 
pressure lead to an evaluation of the period (i-8Xio"** seconds) 
during which a calcium atom remains in an excited state. Chromo- 
spheric theory thus has an important by-product in atomic theory, 
as the period of excited life of an atom should be an atomic con- 
stant independent of .solar conditions. Chromo.sphcric theory has 
further suggested an explanation of the motions ob.served in .solar 
prominences, and of the emi.ssions of layers of ga.ses from Novae. 

An outstanding problem is the rotation of the chromosphere. 
The high-level chromosphere rotates round the sun’s axis faster 
than the rever.sing layer, and moreover does not share the polar 
retardation experienced by the latter. No satisfactory explanation 
of this has yet been suggested. 

BiHi.ioORAiuiY. — General accounts of the chromosphere are con- 
tained in the following standard works: K. Pringsheim, Physik drr 
Softnv (1010); C. G. Abbot, 7 'hr Sun (i()ii); H. Dingle, Modrrn 
Astrophysics (192.4); S. A. Mitchell, Julipsvs oj the Sun (1924); 
K. J. M. Slnitton, Astronomical Physics (1925). .SVr also A. S. 
Eddington, Stars and Atoms (1927) and F. J. M. Stratton, Modern 
Kclipse Problems (Halley Lecture, 1927), J. N. Lockyer’s early 
researches on the chromosphere are contained in Contributions to 
Solar Physics (1874) and Chemistry of the Sun (1887). Original 
records of eclipse observations on the chromosphere are given in the 
following fundamental memoirs; — Phil. Trans. Roy. Soc., vol. 187.^, 
1896 (J. N. Lockyer, A. Fowler and W, Shackleton) ; Mem. Roy. 
Astron. Soc,, vol. 54 (appendices) (1901 and 1902, J. N. Lockyer; 
a 901 and 1903); J. Kvershed, vol, 57 (appendi.x) (1906, F. W. 
Dyson); Asirophys. Journ., vol. .^8 (191,?. S. \. Mitchell); Mem. 
Roy. A.stron. Soc., vol. (14 (1927, C. R. Davidson and F. J. M. Strat- 
ton). For the rotation of the chromosphere see W. S. Adams, 
A.strophys. Journ., vol. 29 (1909). Saha’s fundamental paper on 
ionization in the chromosphere occurs in Phil. Mag., vol. 40 (1920). 
The inathemutical theory of the equilibrium of the chromo.sphere is 
given in E. A. Milne's papers in Monthly Notices R.A.S., vols. 84-87 
(1924-27). See also Monthly Notices, vol. 87 (i927> S. R. Pike and 
P. A. Taylor). For recent views on the height of the chromo.sphere 
see correspondence in Observatory, vol. 48, 49 (1925, 1926: J. Ever- 
shed, S. A. Mitchell, E. A. Milne, A. A. Bu.ss and G. Abetli). 

(A. S. E.) 


CHRONAXIE, a term introduced by Louis Lapicque in 1909 
to define the character of the stimulus which is required to excite 
various types of living ti.ssue, particularly muscle and nerve. The 
most convenient form of stimulus is an electric current, since 
this can be made to excite (i.e., to cause the tissue to display its 
characteristic activity) without doing any damage. It is found 
that a current must fulfil three conditions if it is to excite — (i) 
it must flow for more than a certain minimal duration; (2) the 
final strength must exceed a certain value; and (3) the rate of 
increase of the current from zero must exceed a definite velocity. 
The need for a minimal duration is shown by the fact that a cur- 
rent alternating at a million cycles a second is powerless to excite 
any tissue in the body; and the modem surgical technique of 
diathermy is based on this. 

The curve relating minimal duration and minimal strength has 
the form shown in the figure, and as a first approximation it 


obej's the formula of Weiss, /«= 


.where 1 is the current, t its 


duration and a and 6 are constants. Lapicque has shov^m that 
curves of the same form are obtained from the most diverse 


tissues, ranging from the human nerve, where the minimal dura 
tion is less than *0001 sec., to the cells of a plant where it may b 
longer than isec. Thus the character of the stimulus for a giver 
tissue can be defined at once if we know the constants a and t 
for that tissue. The constant a (the “Rheobase”) is given by tb 
minimal current strength at long durations. The other constani 
b is the more important, for it determines the slope of the curve 
it can be fixed by measuring the “Chronaxie,” which is equal tc 

- and is the least duration required when the current strengtl 
a 

is 2a, 

The true form of the curve differs somewhat from that given b) 

Weiss’s equation, and it has beer 
used as a basis from which tc 
deduce the mechanism of excita- 
tion. In Lapicque’s hands thi 
measurement of the Chronaxie 
has also been used to investigate 
the passage of the state of exci- 
tation from one tissue to another 
(e.g., from nerve to muscle), 
(E. D. A.) 

CHRONICLE. The hi$tor> 
ical works written in the middle 
ages are variously designated 
“histories,” “annals,” or “chron- 
icles” (from Gr. time); it 
is difficult, however, to give an 
exact definition of each of these 
terms, since they do not corre- 
.spond to determinate clas.ses of 
writings. Perhaps the most rca- 
.sonable definition is that given by H. F. Delaborde at the £cole des 
Chartes, that chroniclc.s are accounts of a universal character, while 
annals relate either to a locality, or to a religious community, or 
even to a whole people, but without attempting to treat of all 
periods or all peoples. The primitive type, he says, was furnished 
by Eusebiu.s of Caesarea, who wrote (c. 303) a chronicle in Greek, 
which w'as soon translated into Latin and frequently recopied 
throughout the middle ages; it embraced the history of the world 
since the Creation. It is certain, however, that mediaeval authors 
or scribes were not conscious of any clear distinction between 
annals and chronicles; indeed, they often apparently employed the 
terms indiscriminately. 

In any case, chronicles and annals have points of great 

.similarity. Chronicles are accounts generally of an imj>ersonaI 
character, and often anonymous, composed of pas.sagcs copied 
from sources which the chronicler is .seldom at pains to indicate, 
and of personal recollections the veracity of which remains to Ik* 
determined. Some of them are written with so little intelligence 
that the w^ork of composition seems a mere piece of drudgery im- 
j>osed on the clergv’ and monks by their superiors. To distinguish 
what is original from what is borrowed, to separate fact from false- 
hood, and to establish the v’alue of each piece of evidence, is thus 
a difficult undertaking, and one which has exercised the sagacity of 
scholars, especially since the 17th centur>\ 

The Christian chronicles were first written in the two learned 
languages, Greek and Latin. At an early stage we have proof of the 
use of national languages, the most famous instances being the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle the most ancient form of which 

goes back to the loth century, and the so-called Chronicle of Nes- 
tor, in Palaeo-Slavonic, WTittcn in the i ith and 12th centuries. In 
the 13th and 14th centuries the number of chronicles written in 
the vulgar tongue continued to increase more rapidly on the Con- 
tinent than in England. From the 15th century, with the revived 
study of Greek and Roman literature, the traditional form of 
chronicles, as well as of annals, tended to be replaced by another 
based on the models of antiquity — that of the historical com- 
position combining skilful arrangement with elegance of style. 
It was not, however, until the 17th century that the traditional 
form became practically extinct. 

Set E. Lekrbuck dtr kistarisekem Metkodt (4th ed.. 



IN LIVING TISSUE 

Ths curve ihowi the relellon between 
the strength and the duration of the 
imallast current which will excite a 
living call. Tha Chronaxie and the 
Rhaobaie era the two oonttanti which 
define the curve 
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loo.o ; H. Bloch* ^^Gcschichte dor deutschcn GeschicbUtschrcibuiiff tm 
Mittclalter'* in the Handbuck of G. von Below and F. Meinecke 
(Munich* 1003 sea,) \ Max Jansen, ^'Historiographic und Qucllen der 
deutschcn Geschicntc bis 1500/’ in Alois Mcistcr’s Gruitdnss (Leipzig, 
1006) ; and the Introduction (1904) to A. Molinier's Lrs Snurres de 
I kistoire de France. (C. Blm.) 

CHRONICLES, BOOKS OF, two Old Testament books 
(»f the Bible. The name is derived from Chronicon, first suggested 
hy Jerome as a rendering of the title which they bear in the He- 
brew Canon, viz. Events of the Times, (i Chron. xxviii. ^4: Esih. 
X etc.) The Greek translators divided the long book into two. 
.»nd adopted the title IlapaXeiir^/Ltci'a, Things omitted {scii. in 
the other historical books). 

Authorship and Date,— The book of Chronicles begins with 
Adam and ends abruptly in the middle of Cyrus’s decree of 
restoration, w^hich rcapp)ears complete at the beginning of Ezra. 
A closer examination of those parts of Ezra and Sehemiah which 
;tre not extracted from earlier documents or original memoirs 
leads to the conclusion that Chronkles*Ezra’Sehemiah was orig- 
inally one work, displaying throughout the |Hculiarities of 
language and thought of a single e^tor, who, however, cannot 
k* Ezra himself as tradition states. The style of the language, 
and also the position of the book in (he Jew'ish ('amm. stamji the 
lH>ok as one of the latest in the Old Testament. In i Chron xxix. 
7, which refers to the time of David, a sum of money is reckoned 
by dariesy w'hich certainly implies that the author wrote after 
this I'er.sian coin had been long current in Judaea In i Chron 
iii If) s(jq. the descendants of Zerubbabcl seem to be reckoned 
K* six generations (the SejHuagint reads it so as to give us many 
as 11 generations), and this agrees with the suggestion that Hat- 
tush ( V. r2 ), who belongs to the fourth generation from Zerub- 
bal)el, was a contemporary of Ezra (Ezra viii. 2). With this it 
.iC(ord.s that in Nehcmiah live generations of high priest.s are 
enumerated from Joshua (xii., 10 seq ), and that the last name 
is that of Jaddua, who, according to Josephus, was a contem- 
porary’ of Alexander the Great (333 b.c.). A date .some time 
after 332 n.c. is now* accepted by most modem critics. Sec Ezra 
AND Nehemiah. 

Scope and Object. — The WTiter lived a considerable time 
after Ezra and stood entirely under the inlluence of the religious 
institutions of the new theocracy. This standpoint determined 
the nature of his interest in the early hi-story of his people. The 
true imi.K)rtancc of the history of Israel centred in the fact that 
this petty nation was the p)eoplc of Vahweh, the spiritual God. 
Ihe tragic interest which distinguishes its annals from the for- 
gotten history of Moab or Damascus lies wholly in that contest 
which vindicated the reality of spiritual things and the supremacy 
of Vahweh's purpose, in the political ruin of the nation which 
was the faithless depository of these sacred truths. After the re- 
turn from the Exile it w’as impossible to write the history of 
Israel’s fortunes otherw’ise than in a spirit of religious pragma- 
tism, But within the limits of the religious concc|>tion of the plan 
and purpose of the Hebrew history more than one jKiint of view 
might be taken up. The book of Kings looks upon the history in 
the spirit of the prophets — in that spirit which is still echoed by 
Zech. i. 5 seq.y but which had become extinct before the Chronicler 
wrote, New Jerusalem of Ezra was organized as a munici- 
pality and a church, not as a nation. The centre of religious life 
was no longer the living prophetic word but the ordinances of 
the Pentateuch and the liturgical service of the sanctuary. The 
religious vocation of Israel wras no longer national but ecclesias- 
tical or municipal, and the historical continuity of the nation was 
vividly realized only within the walls of Jerusalem and the courts 
of the Temple, in the solemn assembly and stately ceremonial 
of a feast day. These influences naturally operated most strongly 
on those who were ofiicially attached to the sanctuary. To a 
l-e\ite, even more than to other Jews, the history of Israel meant 
above all things the history of Jerusalem, of the Temple, and of 
the Temple ordinances. Now the writer of Chronicles betrays 
on every page his essentially Levitical habit of mind. It even 
seems possible from a close attention to his descriptions of 
sacred ordinances to conclude that his special interests are those 
of a common Levite rather than a priest, and that of all LevHical 


functions he is most p;irtial to those of the singers, a mcmlier of 
whose guild he may have been. From the standpoint of the post- 
exilic age, the older delineation of the history of Lsracl, especially 
in the books of Samuel and Kings, could not but appear to be 
deficient in some directions, W’hile in other respects its narrative 
seemed sut)erfluous or open to misunderstanding, as for example 
by recording, and that w’ithout condemnation, things inconsistent 
wnth the later post -exilic law. The hi.story of the ordinances of 
worship holds a very small place in the older record. Jerusalem 
and the Temple have not that central place in the book of Kings 
w’hich they occupied in the minds of the Jewish community after 
the Exile. Large sections of the old history are devoted to the 
religion and puditics of the ten trik's, which are altogether unin- 
telligible and uninteresting when mea.sured by a strictly Levitical 
standard; and in general the w’hole problems and struggles of 
the prophetic fK'riod turn on points which had ceased to be 
cardinal in the life of the New Jerusalem, which was no longer 
called to decide bet wren the claims of the Word of Yahweh and the 
exigencies of political affairs and .social customs, and which could 
not comprehend that men absorbed in deejRT spiritual rontests 
had no leisure for the niceties of Levitical legislation. Thus 
there seemed to be room for a new history, which should confine 
itself to matters still interesting to the theocracy of Zion, keeping 
Jerusalem and the Temple in the foreground, and developing the 
divine pragmatism of the history, not so much with reference to 
the prophetic word as to (he fixed legislation of the Pentateuch, 
so that the whole narrative might be made to teach that the glory 
of Israel lies in the observance of the divine law and ritual. 

Content!. — For the sake of systematic completeness (he book 
begins w'ith Adam, as is the custom with later Oriental writers. 
The early history is contracted into a series of tribal and priestly 
genealogies, which were doubtless by no means the least interest- 
ing part of thtf work at a time w’hen every Israelite was concerned 
to prove the purity of his Hebrew de.scent (cj, Ezra ii. 50, U:). 
Commencing abruptly (after some Benjamitc genealogies) with 
the death of Saul, the history becomes fuller and runs parallel 
with the books of Samuel and Kings. The limitalions of the 
compiler’s interest in past times appears in the omission, among 
other particulars, of David’s reign in Hebrcm, of the disorders in 
his family, and the revolt of Absalom, of the circumstances of 
Solomon’s accession, and of many details as (0 the wisdom and 
.splendour of that sovereign, as well as of his fall into idolatry. 
*Jn the later history the ten tribes are c|uite neglected (“Yahweh 
is not with Lsrael,” 2 (’hron. xxv. 7), and political affairs in Judah 
reieive attention, not in projKirtion to their intrinsic importance, 
but according as they serve to exemplify God’s help to the 
ok-dient and His chastisement of the rebellious. That the com- 
piler i.s always unwilling to sjK-ak of the misfortunes of good 
rulers is not necessarily to be ascrikd to a deliberate suppression 
of truth, but shows that the book was throughout compo.sed not 
in purely historical interests, but with a view to inculcating prac- 
tical lessons. The more important additions to the older narrative 
consist partly of statistical lists (i Chron. xii ), partly of full 
details on points connected with the history of the sanctuary and 
the great feasts or the archaeology of the Levitical ministry ( i 
Chron. xiii., xv., xvi., xxii.-xxix.; 2 Chron. xxix.-xxxi., etc ), and 
partly of narratives of victories and defeats, of sins and pun- 
ishments, of okdience and its reward, which could be made to 
point a plain religious lesson in favour of faithful observance 
of the law (2 Chron. xiii., xiv. 0 sqq.; xx., xxi. 11 sqq.y etc ). 
The minor variations of Chronicles from the kwik.s of Samuel 
and Kings arc analogous in princi|)le to the larger additions and 
omissions, so that the whole work has a consistent and well- 
marked character, presenting (he history in quite a different per- 
sfjective from that of the* old narrative. 

Value.— F or a critical study of the Inxik if is neces.sary to 
compare carefully C’hronicles with the parallel narrative in Sam- 
uei^Kinis. “A careful comparison of Chronicles with Samuel 
and Kings is a striking object lesson in ancient historical com- 
position; it is an almost indispensable introduction to the criti- 
cism of the Pentateuch and the older historical works” (W. H. 
Bennett, ChroniclcSy p. 20 seq.). Wierc Chronicles directly con- 
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tradicts the earlier bodes there are few cases in which an im- 
partial historical judgment will decide in favour of the later 
account, and in any point that touches difference of usage be- 
tween its time and that of the old monarchy it is of no authority. 
A certain freedom of literary form was always allowed to ancient 
historians; and the typical speeches in Chronicles are of little 
value for the periods to which they relate, e^ecially where they 
are inconsistent with the evidence from earlier writings. Accord- 
ing to the ordinary laws of research, the book, being written at 
a time long posterior to the events it record, can have only 
secondary importance, although here and there valuable material 
has been preserved. It must be remembered that the earlier books 
contain only a portion of the material to which the compilers 
had access. Hence it may well happen that the additional details, 
which unfortunately cannot be checked, were ultimately derived 
from sources as reputable as those in the books of Samuel, Kings, 
etc. As examples may be cited Rehoboam’s buildings, etc. (2 
Chron. zL 5-12, 18 sqq.)\ Jeroboam's attack 14300 Abijah; (2 
Chron. xiiL, cf, 1 Kings xv. 7); the invasion of 2 ^ah in Asa’s 
reign (2 Chron. xiv.; see Asa); Jehoshaphat’s wars and judicial 
measures (2 Chron. xviL xx.; see 1 Kings xxii. 45); Jehoram’s 
family (2 Chron. xxL 2-4); relations between Jehoiada and 
Joash (2 Chron. xxiv. 3, 15 conflicts between Ephraim and 
Judah (2 Chron. xxv. 6-13); wars of Uzriah and Jotham (2 
Chron. xxvi. seq.)\ events in the reign of Ahaz (2 Chron. xxviiL 
8-15, 18 seq,)\ reforms of Hezekiah (2 Chron. xxix. sqq., cf. Jer. 
xxvi. 19); Manasseh’s captivity, repentance, and buildngs (2 
Chron. xxxiii. 10-20; see 2 lUngs xxi. and Manasseh); the 
death of Josiah (2 Chron. xxxv. 20-25). In addition to this 
reference may be made to such tantalizing statements as those 
in I Chron. ii 23 (r.v.), iv. 39-41, v. 10, 18-22, vii. 21 seq., 
viii. 13, xii. 15, examples of the Idnd of tradition, national and 
private, upon which writers could draw. Although in their pres- 
ent form the additional narratives are in the chronicler’s style, 
it is not necessary to deny an older traditional element which may 
have been preserved in sources now lost to us. 

Bibliography. — ^Robertson Smith’s famous article in the 9th ed. 
of the Ency. Brit, was modified by his later views in Old Test, in 
the Jewish Church, PP- 140-148. Later literature is summarized by 
Driver in his revi^oa of Smith’s article in Ency, Bib, and in he 
Lit, of Old Test,, by F. Brown in Hasting’s Diet, Bib, and by Elmshe 
(in the Cambridge Bible) . (W. R. S. ; S. A. C.) 

CHRONOGRAPH, an instrument for recording the passage 
of time; thus the name is aj^ed to the stop-watch used for tim-< 
ing races, etc. Press a and the index of the dial sets to zero; 
press agam and the index starts to move at normal rate, say one 
revolution per 6 o secs., by steps of oae-hfth sec. ; press a third 
time and the index stops, and the event is “timed" by reading the 
dial. Attention to the driects of this crude form of chronograph 
will show the necessity for the refinements described below. In 
the first place, by setting the start of the event at zero the timing 
instrument is detached frtan other clocks and therefore the 
absolute time of start and finish are lost; seccmdly, a watch or 
other time-piece cannot be trusted to move at a standard pace 
immediately after it is set in motion; thirdly, no means are 
provided for checking its gmng; fourthly, the step-by-step move- 
ment of the hand of a watch limits the (arecision of the rea(Ung 
to one whole step; fifthly, the observer must note the beginning 
of the event and simultaneously start his watch, and note the 
end, and simultaneously st(H> it — otherwise he will introduce an 
error. In some cases the first condition is of no importance; the 
others are always important. 

faults relating to the clock are met by a double device. 
An ind^ndent, well-made piece of doclr-work moves a p^ier 
band at an approximately uniform rate; on this a standard ckitk, 
the rate and error of which can be fowd otherwise (see Tnes, 
Measvsehent or) iagaresscs a mark every second or every two 
seconds; the “persoMsl" erem’ of the cArs^er is eliminated by 
making the event itself impress a similar mark, which as a rule 
will fall between two el the aeconda-marks of the clock, so that 
the event may be Unaed wkh aav degree of preewon by measur- 
ing the distances at its marie fiom Uie two adjacent seconds- 
nmriu. The exactneas el the diroaagrnph is Iknited by the 


precision with which these requirements can be carried out hi 
practice; this will be best shown by describing some stmdard 
fomu. 

The figures show the front and back view of a three-pen chrono- 
graph by H. Wetzer, Pfronten, Bavaria. A fillet of paper is wound 
at a regulated and approximately constant speed from a roll -over 
a small bench, above which are three pens in ligl^ contact with 



Fie. 1. — FRONT VIEW OF A CHRONOeRAFN. WHEN A SteNAL PASSES, 
THREE FENS. HOVED INDEFCNDENTLT OF ONE ANOTHER RT ELECTRO- 
MAONETS. TRAIL ON A FILLET OF PAPER WHICH IS RELEASED BY 
CLOCKWORK 

it, SO that when nothing is happening the paper trails beneath 
them and they leave straight traces. Each pen is carried on an 
independent arm which is linked to the armature of a pair of 
electro-magnets. If a current passes in one of these magnets, 
the armature is deiuressed and t^ arm moves sharply backwards, 
indenting the trace in the manner shown in fig. 4 vriiere several 
traces are given, taken from a six-pen chronograph, corre^;Kmding 
to (Merent settings. Usually the standard clock governs the 
signals sent to one pair of magnets, say the third trace in this 
figure, so that the b^inning of the indentations would oirrespond 
with its seconds. A taper scale, ruled on glass and laid across the 
paper, permits the time craresponding to any o^er mark on the 
liKptt to be read at sight to, say, one faundr^th of a second. If 
a higfaer degree of sub^viskm is wanted, it is advisable to i»ooeed 
by quite a different method, as described below. In other forms 
of chronograph the pens are replaced by needle points which 
prick the piqier when the armature descends. Urn needle is carried 
in a rocking head so that as the paper moves on, the needle, 
alter pricking the paper, trails until the armature is released 
again, so as not to retard the movement of the fillet. In other 
forma again the fillet of paper is r^laced by a sheet wound 
upon a drum, whidi the dock-worit to rotate once a 

imniite, wfaUe a cmxiage containing the pens and magnrts moves 
loogitudinaHy buide it. The figure shows a pattexn made by the 
SocHtfi Gteevoise. In this pattern the motion is derived from 
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a small electro-motor, and not from weight-driven clock-work. 

The chronograph may be arranged so as to yield a print in plain 
figures of the time recorded, liiree vdieels, engraved with em- 
bossed figures showing minutes, seconds and hundredths of a 
second, are driven at a rate wUch is controlled so as to agree 
with the standard clock, and a fillet of paper, with an inking 
ribbon between, passes over them. When a signal passes that 
has to be recorded, electro-magnets cause three hammers to 
descend and print upon the pq}er the figures that are e^>osed 
below it. Fig. 3 shows a specimen trace. 

In order to make this form of chronograph effective the clock- 
work for driving the type wheels requires rather special attention. 
The minutes (and seconds) wheels are readily controlled with 
sufficient accuracy, but the hundredths-of-a-second wheel ^ould 
not be geared with the others, but should be run by an inde- 
pendent drive, accurately cut, with sensitive appliances for regu- 
lating as required its approximate rate. It is run normally slightly 
fast, and the control of the standard clock is exercised by a check 
once a second from the ugnal of the standard clock. It is desir- 
able also to cause the standard clock itself to record at will its 
own signals, so that the amount by which the vdieel is fast may 
be noted and applied as an index correction. 

The electro-magnets for all these forms require to be fairly 
powerful, and are usually wound to about 20 ohms, resistance, 
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Fie. t.— A DIASRAII SHOWING THS BACK VIBW OF A CHMMIOGRAFH 

being worked witk batteries of 4 or 6 volts; the current that runs, 
o-2amp. or o-jamp., is therefore much greater than that of the 
signd from the standard clock which will never exceed about 10 
railliamps. A relay must therefore be interposed. It will be noted 
that the time the relay takes to act, and the time between the 
commencement of its secondary cornmt and the first movement 
of the armature, appear, as a lag making the record of the 
chronogram ^w on the clock lignaL If, however, die error 
of the itself is determined with the same apparatus, tlw 
teme lag will tqipear again, and will thus efindnste itself. lUa 
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supposes the lag to be constant. Experiments show that with 
the ordinary well-constructed commercial relay, if worked on 
currents greater than 5 or 6 miliiamps, the lag is sensibly constant 
for the same setting of the relay and should not exceed a few 
thousandths of a second. See some tests of two Siemens Relays, 
published by the Commission Giodisique Suisse^ 73rd. Sitting, 
X927. (Sociit6-HeIvitique des Sciences Naturelles, Neuchatel, 

1927.) The part which is due to 
the electro-magnets of the chron- 
ograph may similarly be kept con- 
stant by attention to the accumu- 
lators that operate them. 

As regards the event which has 
f iG. 5.— TRACE PROM CNRONO- to bc timed, any form of contact- 
GRAPH OF GENERAL TYPE EQUIPPEP maker, conncctcd with its occur- 
wiTH 6 PENS Fence, and in series with a battery 

and one of the pairs of electro-magnets of the chronograph, will 
serve. It may be necessary to interpose a relay. The process may 
be illustrated by astronomical timing, which is one of the most 
refined forms, and is done as follows. A star in passage across the 
field of view of a transit instrument is held bisected by a spider 
thread, the carrier of which for this purpose travels along a 
screw shaft actuated by a terminal pair of hand drums. Connected 
with this shaft is a rotating contact maker. At each revolution 
a contact is made and is recorded on the chronograph, which thus 
obtains a record of the time when the star passed a number of 
fiducial positions in the field of view. Manipulation of the drums 
requires skill, and is sometimes replaced by an automatic drive, 
but in any case the observer is unaware when he is making a 
contact and therefore his bias or ^^personality” cannot enter in 
that way. Other events would require different arrangements, 
but the guiding principles would be the same. 

It will be noticed that in all these forms of chronograph, except 
the printing chronograph, the timing of the mark recording the 
desired event is found by measuring its distance from two time 
marks, giving as a rule successive seconds. The accuracy there- 
fore depends upon the uniformity of movement of the paper. 
The clock-work drive, with continuous motion, is liable to fluc- 
tuate more or less. If it does so smoothly, so that it moves the 
paper at the same rate for several successive seconds, its absolute 
rate of movement matters little and the measurement may be 
made at sight, with accuracy up to one-hundredth of a second, 






by the usual device of a taper scale, engraved on glass, showing 
seconds of different lengths within the ranges that are likely to 
occur, and divided into tenths. Sliding the scale across the marked 
paper, the seconds-marks are fitted to the boundary lines of the 
scf^, and the interpolation of the timfe of the event in tenths and 
estimated hundredths is read off. For making this operation 
accurately the character of the mark on the paper is important. 
Perhaps the best form in point of accuracy is the circular per- 
foration made by a needle, in place of an ink mark by a pen, but 
it is trying to the sight unless the illumination is specially arranged, 
and it is rather easily effaced. 

In aD cases the signal of the standard clock is so arranged 
as to incHcate the banning of the minutes, either by omitting 
a signal or by duplicating it. If it is of importance to feed the 
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paper quite regularly, the device called the phonic wheel may 
be employed. Clock-work for the drive is replaced by a small 
electric-motor, which is driven synchronously with a maintained 
tuning-fork. A fork of 50 periods per second is found suitable. 
The system gets rid of substantial fluctuations in the feed, but 
it is far from ideal, for a tuning-fork maintained in the usual way 
by means of a small electro-magnet excited by a contact made 



Fig. 5 .— siphon recorder made by h. tinsley for the royal 

OBSERVATORY. EDINBURGH 


Tht lional pauat through tha ooll, which hangs batwaan tha polat of a 
parmanant magnat, and oarrias a siphon pan loading from an Inkwall to 
tha papar flllat. A saoond siphon, aotuatad by a pair of alaotro-magnats. 
givas Indepandant signals 

at the extremity of its excursion cannot be relied upon to keep 
closely a set period as when free. 

The introduction of relays in the system, in order to replace 
the weak signal from the standard clock, or that given by the 
event to be recorded, may be avoided by using the siphon recorder. 
The illustration shows a recorder manufactured by H. Tinsley 
and Co. Between the poles of a strong permanent magnet a coil 
is suspended through which the weak signal current is made to 
pass. When a current passes, the coil is deflected. Attached to 
the coil is the ^^siphon,” which usually consists of a very fine 
glass tube, bent to an appropriate shape and conveying ink from 
a well to the fillet of paper which travels at a lower level, A very 
small current may be made to record directly on this apparatus. 
Both the signals, from the clock and from the events for record, 
may often be made to pass through the same coil. The movement 
of the paper in the figure shown is controlled by a phonic wheel. 

None of these devices is suitable for obtaining records of inter- 
vals definitely less than a hundredth of a second, or of timing 
events to a like precision. Where a pivoted arm is started from 
rest by means of an electro-magnet, or is used to make a contact, 
it is liable to vary accidentally to an amount of at least *003 
seconds, under the best circumstances. Further a record written 
or pricked upon a fillet of paper does not yield more information 
if magnified. The proper resource is an adaptation of the oscillo- 
graph, which can be used for exploring accurately what passes 
in the minutest intervals of time, almost without limit. The 
principle is simply that described above in connection with the 
siphon recorder — ^in other words, the principle of the Einthoven 
galvanometer, in which a feeble current is passed around a coil 
or loop which is suspended in a strong magnetic field. The field 
deflects the coil when a current passes. By suspending the coil 
with an appropriate reaction to return to its normal position, 
and by changing the magnetic field, the deflection may be made 
of any suitable amount, and to take place in a given period of 
time which may be made very short. With air damping the 
motion is perfectly dead beat. Further, whether the signal cur- 
rent is constant or not, the interval of time between its onset 
and the final set of the coil is strictly constant, so that the lag 
introduced is the same in every case, and the variation of the 
actuating current is recorded without distortion. A small light 
mirror mounted on the coil or loop shows the deflection by 
reflecting a fixed spot of light, or alternatively the current may 
pass along a single wire or thread and the deflection of this 
thread by the magnetic field may be projected optically. The pro- 


jection is recorded photographically. Any degree of rapidity of 
change may be met by suitable movement of the recording film. 
For speeds that are not too great, and for prolonged records, a 
cinema camera with its roll of film is driven by an electric motor. 
For great speeds a plate may be allowed to fall between guides 
past the exposure window. Feebleness of signal current is met 
by intensifying the magnetic field, and again the photographic 
record may be magnified in a microscope. By this device the 
details of the oscillating discharge of a condenser may be made 
evident, or, on the other hand, the feeblest physiological currents 
may be recorded. Clearly it only requires adaptation to the 
problem to make it an instrument practically perfect for pure 
time recording. 

It has thus been applied in ^^sound-ranging” in artillery, which 
consists in the location of the position of a gun by noting the 
difference of time of arrival of the sound at three known points. 
A special form of detector permits the use of very small currents; 
the oscillograph or galvanometer is used in the form where the 
signals for record, whether event or clock, pass through single 
threads, the movements of which are projected side by side and 
photographed on a moving strip. In this way the true times of 
arrival of the sound of all the guns of a battery, side by side and 
fired by intention as nearly as possible at the same moment, are 
sorted out from one another with perfect distinctness. 

For most purposes and for continuous work high speed records 
are too voluminous and too costly. But the method of the oscillo- 
graph has been applied regularly at the Royal Observatory, Edin- 
burgh, and incidentally elsewhere, to the study of chronometric 
problems. No clock, for example, has so far been constructed 
which will hold the same daily rate without change, even when 
kept at constant pressure and at constant temperature. Under 
what circumstances and by what amounts does it change? To 
answer this question it is essential to dispense with any mechanical 
relay and have an instrument that can record as small a current 
and as short an interval of time as we please; further it is essen- 
tial to analyse the actual signal, make or break, to identify the 
^^chattcring” of a contact piece upon its bed and to notice the 
effects of self-inductance or a by-pass in the circuit. All this the 
oscillograph can readily do. The loop form of detector, with a 
mirror spanning the loop, a slit for illumination and a cinema 
camera armed with a cylindrical lens to concentrate the light, 
serves very well. It only^remains to meet the inevitable variation 
of the movement of the film between two signals from the clocks. 
This can be done by interrupting the light from the slit by means 
of a tongue, vibrating, say, in tenths of a second and thus im- 
pressing on the film fiducial marks for measurement, which are 
close enough together to permit the motion to be treated as uni- 
form from one to the next. For experiments lasting a minute or 
less such a tongue should be left completely free without main- 
tenance of any sort. By means of this appliance the clock time of 
the occurrence of any event may be recorded to one-thousandth of 
a second, or more precisely if desired. This is a very different 
problem from measuring a very brief interval without regard to 
the absolute times when it begins and ends. 

These are the standard methods of dealing with the registra- 
tion of time. A great variety of problems involve one or other 
of them, and some require very special appliances, but these are 
special to the problem and not to chronography. First should 
be mentioned the determination of the velocity of light. Light 
is propagated at a speed of 186,000 miles (30o,pookm.) per second, 
and the speed is measured by the time of passage to and from 
across a measured base line. The exceedingly short interval of 
time involved is not recorded but is merely determined in terms 
of the period of a standardized tuning-fork. {See the articles 
‘‘Velocity of Light” and “Measurement of Time” by A. A. Michel- 
son, in the Astrophysical Journal of the University of Chicago, 
Vol. 6s [1927] p. I.) Problems of the flight of projectiles resolve 
themselves into the question of causing the projectile to make 
suitable signals at definite points, whiqh is most simply done by 
making it sever wires conveying electric currents. If the question 
is merely to ascertain the speed of a small projectile, the chrono- 
graph 4 not involved, as the speed may be ascertained by firing 
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the projectile into a massive wooden block mounted as a pen- 
dulum, and then measuring the momentum conveyed to the 
block by noting the angle to Which it swings. (R. A. S.) 

CmONOLOGY, a time-scale, a system of reckoning time 
massively. In testimony of the social memory and of the classi- 
fication and exploitation of social experiences embedded therein 
mankind has learnt to recognize the orderly recurrence of natural 
phenomena and to base thereon his calendar (g.v.). 

Aitronomy^Every science has now its chronology. The as- 
tronomer reminds us that “looked at in the astronomical time- 
scale, humanity is at the yery beginning of its existence — a new 
bom babe, with all the unexplored potentialities of babyhood'* 
(J. H. Jeans in Nature, Supplement, March 1928); so that the 
chronology of the astronomer “uses a clock which does not tick 
seconds but years; its minutes are the lives of men.” It tells us 
“that light travelling 186,000 m. a second, takes about 140 million 
years to come to us from the most remote objects visible in the 
biggest telescope on earth” {ibid,). 

Geology, — ^We turn now from chronology of this vastness — ^to 
the chronology of this habitable globe, to the time scale of 
geology {q.v,) which is based for its larger divisions on the record 
of physical events, displaying ice-ages, periods of mountain build- 
ing, of tectonic activity. By the aid of palaeontology, smaller 
divisions are established : yet here again we deal with vast figures. 

Anthropology, — ^The earth {q.v,) must be 2,000 million years 
old and man from the best evidence now available, has existed 
thereon for something like 300,000 years. Where then — ^with a 12 
in. measure as our scale — shall we place the beginnings of our 
race? Each division of an inch stands for 160,000,000 years, so we 
divide the last of our inches of our scale by 50 and there place the 
first appearance of man. Where shall we place the Piltdown man 
{see Man), or Heidelberg man? Divide one fiftieth of an inch into 
tenths and mark the fifth of these divisions as the age of Piltdown 
man. 

Archaeology, — ^Where shall we put the beginnings of the 
Neolithic age, when agriculture, domestication, settled life, metal- 
lurgy all have their beginning? It is so near us that we can- 
not mark it successfully. We can no longer use our big scale. We 
must change our scale and take a scale of 12 in. to represent the 

300.000 years of man's existence. Each inch stands for 25,000 
years and we must place the dawn of what is essential to modem 
life about halfway in the last or 12th of our inches. Ur and its 
treasures go to 3500 b.c. or 5,000 years ago and are one-fifth of an 
inch from to-day. Egypt is but a century or two later. The Indus 
civilization comes next and then that of China. The archaic cul- 
ture of Central America is 3,000 years old, but by then great 
empires in the East had waxed and waned and disappeared. Egypt 
was then old Egypt; and the Greeks like Herodotus were as 
children in cultural growth. 

History, — ^Again we must change our scale. If we take the 
Neolithic age as 12,000 years ago, as a basal point (ignoring there- 
by all the Palaeolithic and Eolithic periods), each inch stands for 

1.000 years. The discovery of the New World called America 
comes half way in the last inch upon this scale and there is so 
much to cram into the last tenth of the last inch that we are 
almost tempted to augment our scale once more. 

Dynastic Reckoning, — ^When we come to the great civiliza- 
tions of antiquity in the valleys of the Euphrates, the Tigris and 
the Nile or in China, we find established the method of chron- 
ological computation by reckoning dynasties of rulers. Social 
continuity finds its expression and its measure in this development 
of social organization. But dynasties are human, and disappear. 
Within the framework of historical chronology we may at will 
establish periods based on the varying phases and variable ele- 
ments of human culture. - The founders of great religions are 
rememl)ered in the chronologies of their followers. There are 
great periods in art, in literature, in science, not inaptly recorded | 
and recollected and concentrated by the names of great indi- 
viduals. It is still true that the world forgets. Vixere fortes ante 
Agamemnona — there were great men before Agamemnon. Their 
existence and often their deeds are being revealed to us by 
ardiaeology {q,v,) so that we seem to know more of them and 
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their fore-runners than they even knew themselves. Yet in their 
flourishing days, which by scale of time are so near to us and by 
scale of culture seem so different, there was behind them a long 
past, unheeded, ignored, yet potent in their lives as their achieve- 
ments are still potent in and even essential to our lives. {See 
Calendar.) 

CHINESE 

From the time of the emperor Yao, upwards of 2,000 years 
B.C., the Chinese had two Afferent years — a civil year, regu- 
lated by the moon, and an astronomical year, which was solar. 
The civil year consisted in general of twelve months or lunations, 
but occasionally a thirteenth was added to preserve its correspon- 
dence with the solar year. Even at that early period the solar or 
astronomical year consisted of 365^ days, like our Julian year, 
arranged in the same manner, a day being intercalated every fourth 
year. The civil day begins at midnight and ends at the midnight 
following. 

Since the accession of the emperors of the Han dynasty, 
206 B.C., the civil year of the Chinese has begun with the first day 
of that moon in the course of which the sun enters into the sign 
of the zodiac which corresponds with our sign Pisces. From the 
same period also they have employed, in the adjustment of their 
solar and lunar years, a period of nineteen years, twelve of which 
are common, containing twelve lunations each, and the remaining, 
seven intercalary, containing thirteen lunations. It is not, however, 
precisely known how they distributed their months of thirty and 
twenty-nine days, or, as they termed them, great and small moons. 

The Chinese divide the time of a complete revolution of the 
sun with regard to the solstitial points into twelve equal portions, 
each corresponding to thirty days, ten hours, thirty minutes. 
Each of these periods, which is denominated a tsieh, is sub- 
divided into two equal portions called chung-ki and tsie-ki^ the 
chung^ki denoting the first half of the tsieh, and the tsie-ki the 
latter half. The tsieh are thus strictly portions of solar time, 
and give their name to the lunar months, each month or lunation 
having the name of the chung-ki or sign at which the sun arrives 
during that month. As the tsieh is longer than a synodic revolu- 
tion of the moon, the sun cannot arrive twice at a chung-ki during 
the same lunation; and as there are only twelve tsieh, the year 
can contain only twelve months having different names. It must 
happen sometimes that in the course of a lunation the sun enters 
into no new sign ; in this case the month is intercalary, and is called 
by the same name as the preceding month, with the addition of the 
word jm (intercalary). (X.) 

EGYPTIAN 

The chronology of Ancient Egypt has been ascertained by 
means of the various statements of classical authors, by regnal 
years and the numerous other indications on the monuments, by 
the results of close archaeological study, and the ascertaining of 
certain fixed astronomical data, checked by comparison with the 
known chronology of the ancient nations which afford synchro- 
nisms with events in Egyptian history. The Egyptians never pos- 
sessed k regular era, as the Assyrians did with their list of limmu 
officials {see Assyria). Only once is an era mentioned, in the de- 
scription of Rameses II., mentioning the 400th year of the Hyksos 
king (?) Nubti which fell in his reign. We only hear of such and 
such a regnal year of a king or, in early days, of the years of cer- 
tain fiscal numberings. Regular regnal annals are very rarely pre- 
served, though we have fragments of them in the Old Kingdom in 
the Pakrmo Stone, and there is of course the famous Turin Papy- 
rus of Kings, which is invaluable even in its mutilated condition. 
Under the 12th and 22nd D3masties the custom of the association 
of fathers and sons on the throne enables us to check tbe^:hron- 
ology of the overlapping years of those periods (as when the loth 
year of one king is stated to be the first of another), and so recon- 
stitute the length of the dynasty with some accuracy. The use of 
synchronisms with Mesopotamian history is evident when we 
see that the reign of Rameses II. is contemporary with that (of 
certain date) of Shalmaneser I. of Assyria (c. 1250 b.c.), a datum 
with which other synchronisms agree. And dates fixed astronomi- 
cally are of great importance. The Egyptian did not note eclipses 
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at the Mesopotamiaa did, to that we have not this evidoice. Bat 
we have the observations of the heliacal risings of the star Sothis 
(Sirius), which have s(q)[died us with certain fixed dates which are 
of great importance, tte more so as they agree with the results 
obtained from ^mchroaisins. The Egyptian calendar was regulated 
by the observations of the heliacal risings of Sirius, which were 
supposed to take place on the first day of the first month of the 
year. But as an additional leap 3rear day was not intercalated every 
four years in addition to the year of 360-5 “epagomenal” days, 
the months gradual^ lost all relation to the seasons, and it was 
not till 1,460 3rear8 after the last accurate coincidence that the 
heliacal rising of Sirius again took place accurately on the first 
day of the first month. When it did the event was celebrated as 
the beginning of a new “Sothic cycle.” We know that a new cycle 
began either in 139 or in 143 aji. An Alexandrian mathematician 
calls the initial year of the preceding cycle (1331 or 1317 b.c.) 
the ‘‘epoch of Menophres.” The “throne-name” of Rameses I., 
^0 b^^ to reign, it is known from the synchronism of Rameses 
II. with Shalmaneser III., about 1330 b.c., is Menpehtira or more 
shortly Menpehra‘ (a form that constantly occurs), which is ob- 
viously “Menophres.” Now it would appear from contemporary 
evidence that Sothis rose heliacally on the first day of the month 
Phumouthi in the seventh year of Senusret III., of the lath 
Dynasty; so that it would seem easy to calculate that the seventh 
year of ^at king should be 1876 or 1872 b.c. (although another 
computer [NickUn] has arrived at the date 1934 b.c. for the same 
yem ), on the assumption that this king reigned during the immedi- 
ately preceding cycle which began in 3781 or 2778 b.c. Here, 
since synchronisms fail us, our knowledge of the historical devel- 
opment of Egyptian civilization and art comes to our aid to assure 
us that this must have been so, in spite of the fact that it is very 
difficult to square the lengthy list of kings given us by the Egyp- 
tians themselves with so short an interval as the two hundred 
years only which, if this conclusion is right, can have elapsed be- 
tween the end of the i3th Dynasty and the beginning of the i8th. 
If it is right, the tzth Dynasty must have ended about 1788 b.c., 
and we know that the i8th cannot have begun later than 1580, 
from our full knowledge of the length of the reigns of that dy- 
nasty, confirmed by records of certain new-mooa festivals at the 
time, as well as by synchronisms. So short is this period that Prof. 
Sir Flinders Petrie has preferred the view that ^nusret and the 
i2tb Dynasty really belong to the preceding cycle, and so go back 
to the fourth millennium b.c. This view however goes clearly 
against our archaeological knowledge. The resemblances between 
the culture of the early 18th Dynasty and the 12th are enough to 
forbid us to suppose that 1600 years elapsed between them, an 
epoch as long as that which separates Augustus from Queen Eliza- 
beth. And our knowledge of the development of Minoan civiliza- 
tion (see Aegean Civiuzation) confirms this prohibition. The 
1 3 tb Dynasty was contemporary with the Second Middle Minoan 
period; the early i8th with the First Late Minoan period. No 
student of Minoan archaeology could admit that these two Cretan 
q)och8 were separated by more than two or three centuries; 16 is 
impossible. Yet the fact remains that only two centuries or at the 
most three between the 12th and the i8th Dynasties are rather 
hard to accept. Four would seem more probable; and so it 
remains a moot question whether or not something has hapi)ened, 
some mistake in the observation of the star, or some unrecorded 
modification of the calendar, which would invalidate the modem 
calculation of the distance of time between Senusret and Rameses 
I. If, however, it is maintained that no such mistake is possible, 
then we must accept 1788 as the latest date of the end of the 12th 
Dynasty, 1861 B.C., as the earliest. The length of the dynasty we 
know from its recorded reigns to have been 212 years, so that it 
began about 2000 b.c. or about a century earlier, unless we choose 
to allow a little m<»e time for a possible error, and suppose a date 
for it of c , 2212-2000 B.c. Further back we reach a state of great 
uncertainty. There are no synchronisms ,and no Sothic records 
to help us. The length of time between the banning of the 12th 
Dynasty and the end of the 6th is unknown, but it cannot have 
been longer than two or three centuries. The Turin papsnrus comes 
to our help with the statement that 955 years elapsed between the 


beginninf of Uie ist Dynasty and the end of the 8th, a statement 
that agrees with historical and archaeol o gi c al probability, and if 
we reckon the latter at about 2400 b.c we lea^ 3350 as that of 
“Menes,” the conflate founder of the kingdom (=the faistmkal 
kings “ScoqiMon,” Nannetza, and “Ahai”) (see ^ypt: History; 
Art). But Prof. Meyer now takes c . 3200 B.a as the date of 
“Menes,” assuming, as we have not, that the Sothic date of Senu- 
sret III. is incontrovertible. We have assumed 2212 as the b^in- 
ning of the 12th Dynasty, and 3370 as that of the beginning of the 
nth. The 8th may well have been contemporary with the 9th and 
lotb (Herakleopoiites) and have lasted until c . 2400. If the 
“Kahun” date is correct, as Meyer assumes, and the end of the 8th 
dynasty is brought down to 2300, the Sothic cycle that began in 
3781 or 3778 B.C. will then have fallen about t^ time of the 3rd 
Dynasty. If 2400 is taken as the date it will have fallen as late as 
tlM 5th. In either case, the yet earlier cycle-era in 4241 or 4338 
B.C. will belong well before the beginning of the kingdom. And it 
has been supposed that the calendar must have been invented at 
that time, because the calendar was known before the 4th Dynasty. 
But the invention of a calendar presupposes a settled state and 
civilization, not the undeveloped culture of the predynastic period, 
though we do not know that there did not exist in Lower Egypt 
before the imification a political state where culture was sufficiently 
developed for such an invention to be made, and there have been 
considered to exist indications of the existence of such a state. 
Still, eight centuries between the invention and the unification 
under Menes is a veiy long time for such a hypothetical civiliza- 
tion to have endured apartiirom the fact that such an invention as 
a calendar must have occurred at the end of its development rather 
than its beginning; and recently a suggestion has been made by Dr. 
Scharff that revolutionizes our ideas on this point. This is that 
since the older date is so improbable the invention of the calendar 
in reality took place in 3781-3778 B.C., and since it was known be- 
fore the time of the 4th Dynasty, this dynasty must in reality be 
later than that date, so that this Sothic cycle probably began about 
the time of the 3r(l Dynasty. And it is significant that it is pre- 
cisely in the time of the 3rd Dynasty, in the reign of king Zoser, 
that the great development of Egyptian culture took place that is 
ascribed to the inspiration of that king’s minister, Imhotep, who 
was later deified as the patron of art and learning, including medi- 
cine, architecture, astronomy and science generally. It is then sur- 
mised that the calendar was invented by Imhotep or in his time, 
and that therefore the date 3781-2778 falls in the reign of Zoser. 
Now if this new surmise is correct, the 1st Dynasty will have be- 
gun rather later than 3200 b.c., and then the end of the 8th Dy- 
nasty will certainly fall about 2300. But in this case we shall have 
to assume the astronomically calculated “Kahun” date of Senusret 
III. to be unquestionably correct, as Meyer does, and must accept 
two centuries only between the i3th Dynasty and the i8th, in spite 
of the long Turin list of kings of this period, who then must have 
been mostly very ephemeral rulers. In any case the ancient list- 
compilers were evidently as much at sea in the two “intermediate” 
periods (6th-i2th and i3th-i8th Dynasties), as we are, for they 
suffered from absence of reliable material just as we do. 

In later days, after the time of Rameses II., we have various 
data to help us. The date of Sheshonk (Shishak), the contenqmr- 
ary of Rehoboam and founder of the 33nd Dynasty, is fixed to c . 
930 B.C. by Assyrian and biblical evidence, and for the EUiiopian 
kings, Shabak, Taharka and the rest, we have the ^ed synchro- 
nisms with Assy^ kings whose dates are fixed by the iimmih 
lists. From the time of Psammetichus I., the founder of the 36th 
Dynasty, Babylonian and Greek authorities assist us, and bis date 
is definitely known to be 663 (651 independent of A8syria)-6o9 
B.C. After him we are dealiiv with the known facts of general 
ancient history as reported by the classical 

Bibuoobaphy.— E. Meyer, Die • Sltere Ckronologie Be^yfoniens. 
Assyriens u. Aegyptens (1925), Aeeyptische Chronohgk, Bbh. Berlin 
Acad. (1904). Naehfrage evr Ag. Ckr., do. (1907) ; T. Nkklin, “The 
Origin of the Egyptian Year,” Class. Rev. 1900, pp. 146-148; H. R- 
Hall, Anc. Hist. Near East (1924), p. 15 B. Cambr. Aac. Hist. L p. 
166 ff; Scharff, Gnmdeiige d. Aegyptodke V orgescMckte (1927), p. ifi 
ff ; “Beitrag zur Chronologic der 4ten Aegyptischen Ihmastie,” OrwOti- 
isehe Lkterarlsche Z^vng (1928) p. 73 ff. (H. R. R.) 
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BABYLOMIAII AND ASSYRIAN 

Evidence of Babylonian documents, from 330 b.c. onwards, 
dated by Icings’ regnal years has settled many points in relation to 
the chronology of late as well as of early periods, though this 
evidence has been much discussed and often wrongly represented. 
It is now fairly clear that the era of the Arsacid dynasty was 
reckoned from ist Nisan, 346, and that apparent ^vergences 
from this reckoning depend on ancient scribal errors or modem 
errors of interpretation. The Seleucid era was reckoned from xst 
Nisan 31 1. There was no difference between “civil” and “relig- 
ious” reckoning, as has sometimes been maintained. The reckon- 
ing of the Seleucid era from 31 z b.c. must have been introduced 
in or before 305 B.C.; the years before that were actually spent 
by the Babylonians in a state of confusion as to dating which was 
introduced with the advent of Alexander the Great. The con- 
fusion was due in part to the use of two systems; in one reckon- 
ing, the year-dates according to the Macedonians was used, in 
another a dating strictly true of Babylon only, but this wUI not 
explain every case. The effect of this may be seen from the fol- 
lowing list: — 


Year. 

King. 

Numbering. 

M 

(6) 

330-3*9 

Alexander the Great .... 

7th 

xst 

3*3-'3** 

Philip Arrhidaeus .... 

2nd 

x.st 

317-316 

Alexander IV 


ISt 

31&-315 

Antigonus 

xst 

3 nd 


The exact method of dating between 311 and 305 is not certain; 
a broken document renders it possible that 3x1 was called “the 
seventh year of Alexander and Seleucus,” $£., that Seleucus as- 
sociated his name with the king’s for the first time, and that 
would account for the Babylonian reckoning of the Sdeudd era. 
It should be noted that from the advent of Alexander the year 
reckoning commenced immediately from the accession of the 
king. 

From 626 B.C#-331 B.C«— The ordinary Babylonian reckoning 
of regnal years, always observed before the Macedonian invasion, 
was from the xst Nisan after a king’s accession; months or days 
prior to Nisan were reckoned “beginning of kingship,” There are 
two sources for the chronology of the New Babylonian and Per- 
sian empires, the canon of the Greek historian Ptolemy, and the 
reckoning which can be traced almost month by month and day 
by day; the tablets give names of rebels against the Persian 
kings otherwise unknown, and allow of more accuracy in dating, 
e.g.f the coregency of Cambyses to the first year only of his 
father’s reign. 


JVew Babylonian Empire , 1 

Accession. 

First fuH 
year . 

i 

Nabopolassar 1 

626 

625 

Nebuchadrezzar 11 ' 

60s 

604 

EvibMerodach f 

562 

561 

Nerigiissar 

560 

559 

La^sbi-Marduk 

SS6 


Nabu-na’id 


555 

Ferfian Empire . 



Cjrros 

539 

S 3 « 

Ciunbyses 

. . 

5*9 

“Smerdis,” Nebuchadrezzar III. . 

. . 

522 

Darbs 1 

533 

S2I 

Xerxes I 

486 

485 

Artaxerxes I 

465 

464 

Darius II 


423 

Artaxerxes II 


404 

Artaxerxes m. (Odius) ... 


358 

Anes 


337 

IHuiulIL 


335 


BcCwatn 64B asid <26 MXi^Tbt dating of the New Bd)y- 
iotuan enofiixe secures the tong wcertain dating of the fall of 
Nineveh; a chronicle, dating hy the regnal years of Nabopolassar, 


places that event in 613 b.c. The period from 648 to 636, the 
accession year of Nabopolassar, is still very obscure; the state- 
ments of Ptolemy’s canon cannot exactly accord with the facts. 
Dating by Sin-sharishkun, the last king of Assyria up to the 7th 
year been found at Sippar; since this year must at latest be 
6x6, his first full year must at latest be 633. A certain Sin-shum- 
liahir, intervened between Ashur-etil-ilani, who reigned at least 
four years, and Sin-sharishkun, so that reckoning by Ashur-etil- 
ilani commenced in 627 at latest. Between 648 and 636 documents 
were dated by Kandalanu, the Kineladan of Ptolemy’s canon; 
that this was a name assumed by Ashurbanipal as king of 
Babylon is doubtful, as there are good grounds for assuming 
that cuneiform scribes distinguished between the two. But since 
a building inscription dating from Ashurbanipal’s 30th year has 
bem found in Babylon, i.e», 639 b.c., the Assyrian must have 
claimed the kingship also. 

From 911-648 B.C. — ^Assyrian chronology depends on lists of 
eponymous officials ‘called Htnmu, by whom years were dated. 
These lists were drawn up in two ways ; the first class consists t>f 
simple lists of names, the second gives in a column opposite the 
name an entry concerning the events of the year. An entry op- 
posite the name Pur-Sagale reads, “Governor of Gozan. Revolt 
in the city of Ashur. In Siwan there was an eclipse of the sun,” 
and this eclipse has been astronomically fixed as having taken 
place on June 15, 763 b.c. This fixes the years of all Ummus in 
the continuous list which reaches from 890-648. There are dis- 
crepant versions of these limmu lists which affect the reigns of 
Adad-nirari III. and Shalmaneser III.; these kings are allowed 
39 or 38 and 35 or 34 eponyms to their reign. The weight of 
authority seems to lie with the lower numbers, but the question 
is not definitely settled; otherwise the Assyrian chronology of the 
period is fixed. 

The Babylonian chronology of the time is less certain. Ptolemy’s 
canon and cuneiform documents give the regnal years from Na- 
bonassar’s first year, 747 B.c. The belief that some kind of era 
commenced then is baseless; it was chosen by Ptolemy for some 
accidental reason, perhaps tecause that was the first fixed point 
that was known to him, but not for any scientific reason. Before 
Nabonassar, the continuous king-list is now known to have in- 
cluded between Shamash-mudammiq, who was reigning about 910 
B.C., and Nabonassar 16 names, an average of about xo years 
apiece, but the exact lengths of reigns cannot yet be ascertained. 


Babylonia 

Shamash-mudammiq, abt. 910 


Nabu-shum-ukin 
Nabu-apal-iddin ?-85i 

Marduk-bel-usate . . 851-850 

Marduk-zakir-shum . 850-839 

Marduk-balatsu-iqbi ?-8ii 

Bau-akh-iddin . 820 


(Five names missing in- 
cluding Adad-shum-umi) 


Marduk-bel-zeri 
Marduk-apal-usur 
Eriba-Marduk 
Nabu-shum-ukin 
Nabonassar . 747*^7^3 

Nabu-oadin-zer . 733 * 73 ^ 

Nabu-idium-ukin 733 

Ukhi-zer ... 731 

Pohi (.T.-P.III.) . . 731-7*7 

Uhtlai .... 73^723 
Merodachbaladan II. . 721-710 
Sargon .... 709-705 
Seimacherib . 705-70.3 

Mero^kchbatadan HI. . 703-703 
Bd^ibni .... 703-700 
Asbur-nadin-sbum . . 699-694 

Nergal-usbezib . 693-692 

Moshezib-Mardttk . . 692-689 

Sennacherib . 688-6tx 

Esarhaddon . 660-669 

Shamash-sbun^ukin . 668-648 
Kandalanu . 647-636 


Assyria 


Adad-nirari II. 
Tukulti-Enurta 11 . . 
Asbumasirpal 11. . 
Shalmaneser 111 . 

. 911-889 
. 889-884 
884-859 
. 859 - 8*4 

Shamshi-Adad V. . 

. 824-813 

Adad-nirari HI. 

. 811-783 

Shalmaneser IV. 
Asbur-dan III. 
Ashur-nirari V. 
Tiglathpikser 111. . 

• 78 *- 77 * 
77*-754 

■ 7 . 14-745 

■ 745 - 7*7 

Shalmaneser V. 
Sargon 11 . 

. 7 * 6 - 7 ** 

. 7 * 1-705 

Sennacherib 

. 7o.?-68i 


Esarhaddon 

. . M»<669 

Ashurbanipal . 

. 668-638 (?) 


Ttom Aboist Ut0«911 BX^Tbere are brdeen limmu fists 
wUdi once gave tbe eponymous officials from about 1200 b.c.; in 
tbejr pnsmt state tbi^ give a framework for the Assyrian kings 
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from about 1068-911, the margin of error within which is not 
more than ten years. Complete king-lists for Assyria being now 
obtained from broken documents, approximate dates for the kings 
of the X3th century can be based on intervals sometimes mentioned 
between them and later kings. The approximate date of Ashur- 
ubaliit can be determined from his correspondence with Akhnaton, 
the Pharaoh of Egypt, with a marginal error of ten years, as about 

1380- 

Babylonian chronology depends upon the cases where the num- 
ber of years are known, and on synchronisms with the Assyrian 
kings. The result can only be an approximation with a margin 
of error perhaps exceeding a decade. The arrangement is then 
roughly; — 


Babylonia 

Bumaburiash 

Karaindash 

Kadashman-kharbe 

Shuzigash 

K^irigalzu HI. (23 years) 

Nazimaruttash (26 years) 
Kadashman-turgu (17 years) 
Kadashman-Eniil (6 years) 
Kudur>£nlil (9 years) 
Shagarakti-shuriash (13 years) 
Kashtiliash (8 years) 
£nlil-nadin>shum (li years) 
Kadashman-Kharbe (li years) 
Adad-shum-iddin (6 years) 
Adad-shum-nasir (30 years) 


Meli-shipak (15 years) 
Merodachbaladan I. (13 years) 
Ilbaba-shum-iddin (6 years) 
Enlil-nadin-akhkhe (3 years) 
Marduk-shapik-zeri (17 years) 
Enurta-nadin-shum (6 years) 
Nebuchadrezzar 1 . 

Enlil-nadin-apal 
Marduk-nadin-akhkhe 
Itti>Marduk-balatu 
Marduk’Shapik-zer-xnati 
Adad-apaWddin (22 years) 

Marduk-akhkhe-eriba (i^ years) 
Marduk-zer (12 years) 
Nabu-shum-libur (8 years) 
Simmash-Shipak (18 years) 
£a-mukin>zer (5 months) 
Kashshu-nadin-akhkhe (3 years) 
Eulmash-shakin-shum (17 years) 
Enurta-kudur-usur (3 years) 
Shiriqtum-Shuqamuna (3 mos.) 
Marbiti-apaLusur (6 years) 
Nabu-mukin-apal (36 years) 
Enurta>kudur-u5ur 
Marbiti-akh-iddin 


Assyria 


Ashur-uballit 

• 1380-1335 

• 

Enlil-nirari . 

■ 1335 “ 

Arik-den-ili . 

-1311 

Adad-nirari I. 

1310-1280 

Shalmaneser I. . 

1280-1250 

Tukulti-Enurta I. 

1250-1216 

Ashur-nadin-apal 

1215-1212 

Ashur-nirari III. . 

12x1-1206 

Enlil-kudur-usur 

1205-1201 

Enurta-apal-ckur 

1200-1188 

Ashur-dan I. 

1187-1150 

Enurta-tukulti-Ashur 


Mutakkil-Nusku 


Ashur-resh-ishi I. 

P -1099 

Tiglathpileser I. . 

1098-1068 

Enurta-apal-ckur II . 

1067- 

Ashur-bcl-kala 


Eriba-Adad II. 


Shamshi-Adad IV. 

-1048 

Ashurnasirpal I. . 

1047-1027 

Shalmaneser II. . 

1026-1015 

Ashur-nirari V. . 

1014-1009 

Ashur-rabi II. . 

J008-? 

1 


Ashur-resh-ishi II. 
Tiglathpileser II. 
Ashur-dan II. . 


?-964 

. 963-933 

. 932-912 


Before 1380 B.C. — ^All earlier chronology must be subject to 
considerable margin of error. It depends on (i) Babylonian king- 
lists which give the number of regnal years; in many instances, 
where these figures can be checked by other sources, they are 
proved unreliable; (2) statements of Assyrian kings about their 
predecessors; the figures given are sometimes round numbers, and 
are never absolutely reliable; (3) dead reckoning on the basis of 
generations, coupled with the use of the rare synchronisms known 
between the two countries. 

The Babylonian king-list allows 36 kings, and 576 years 9 
months for the period during which the country was ruled by 
Kassite kings. Enlil-nadin-akhkhe, the last of the dynasty, suc- 
ceeded to the throne in the time of Ashur-dan I., roughly about 
1170, within a decade, and ruled three years: this would place 
Gandash, the first king, about 1743-42, but an increased margin 
of error must be allowed owing to the inaccuracy of the list. The 
13th Kassite king, Ulam-Buriash, may have ruled about 1530-20; 
he occupied the Sea-land, the marshes at the head of the Persian 
gulf, when the last independent king of the Sea-land fled to Elam. 
Iliis Sea-land dynasty numbered, according to variant accounts, 
XX or 12 kings, who ruled for the long period of 368 years, which 


would place Iluma-ilum, the first king, about 1900 b.c., if the last 
king fled just before 1530. But Iluma-ilqm can be proved by vari- 
ous documents to be a contemporar)^ of Samsu-iluna and Abi-eshu*, 
kings of the ist dynasty of Babylon. Iluma-ilum is said to have 
reigned 60 years, and Samsu-iluna and Abi-eshu’ reigned re- 
spectively 38 and 28; it is not probable that Samsu-iluna began 
to reign before Iluma-ilum, and if be be assigned a date about 
1900-1863, the end of the ist dynasty is brought to about 1746, 
klmost immediately before the accession of the first Kassite king. 
This cross-reckoning is satisfactory in itself and supported by the 
Assyrian king-list. There were 42 kings between Ilushuma, an 
early governor of Ashur, and Ashur-uballit, about 1380. Accord- 
ing to kings’ statements Ilushuma lived about 2000 b.c., and this 
accords roughly with other statements about bis son. It is certain 
from an entry in a chronicle that Ilushuma carried out some mili- 
tary enterprise in Babylonia in the time of Sumu-abu, the first 
king 6f the ist dynasty. If the ist dynasty ended about 1746-45, 
the first king dated about 2045-44 fo 2032-31. This would accord 
with the Assyrian statements. 

Some modern authorities hold that a fixed dating, not based on 
the king-lists, can be secured from tablets dealing with observa- 
tions of Venus. From an entry for the sixth year of Ammizaduga 
they calculate certain astronomical possibilities, and check the 
date obtained — one out of four or five possible — ^by calculations 
as to the probable period of the date-harvest. Arguing on these 
lines they hold the sixth year of Ammizaduga to be 1916-15, which 
would place the commencement of the ist dynasty in 2170, its 
close in 1871 ; another, arguing on the same lines, would date these 
events 2049-1750. The former, if correct, will necessitate the 
abandonment of a great deal of Babylonian historical writing as 
worthless ; the question is at present open, and scholars differ by 
some 120 to 130 years for this period. 

Accepting the dating 2045-1 745, admittedly open to a margin of 
error, for the ist dynasty as fairly accurate, the date lists for the 
kings^ reigns provide an accurate scheme which correct the king- 
lists in many places. These date^lists arose from the custom of 
naming a year by some event ; in some cases the event was one of 
religious importance, and may actually have taken place in the 
year so named, but where military campaigns are mentioned the 
event probably belongs to the previous year. These date lists 
establish a synchronism between Hammurabi and Rim-Sin which 
leads to a date about 2175 for the commencement of the rival 
dynasties of Isin and Larsa, subject to an error not greater than 
the date given for the ist .dynasty. Similarly, the 3rd dynasty of 
Ur of which date-lists are extant may be dated 2282-2175 with 
the same error. Probably less than seven years actually passed 
between the accession of Utu-khegal, who ended the oppression 
by the foreign dynasty of Gutium, and Ur-Nammu’s assumption 
of sovereignty in 2282; this places the Gutium dynasty about 
2375-2287, with an increased margin of error. Dating earlier than 
this is a matter of speculation, for the king-lists, which are com- 
plete, give figures that cannot be checked, and for earlier dynasties 
quite impossible reigns are assigned. There is a general probability 
that Sargon of Agade commenced his reign between 2550 and 
2525, and that the 4th dynasty of Kish began to rule not earlier 
than 2580. An estimate for the ist dynasty of Ur, the third after 
the Flood, based upon comparison with objects from Lagash and 
the generations, would assign a date between 3000 and 2900 for 
the commencement of that dynasty, the earliest historical kings 
known belonging to it. (S. Sm.) 

Bibliography. — ^F. X. Kugler, Stemkunde und Stemdienst in Babel 
(X914-24); Cambridge Ancient History, vols. i.. and ii. (1923-24; 
bibl.); Sidney Smith, Early History of Assyria (1928; bibl.). 

HINDU 

The early Hindu astronomers selected a period in the course 
of which a given order of things is completed by the sun, moon 
and planets returning to the state of conjunction from which 
they started. This is known as the Great age of 4,320,000 sidereal 
solar years, the aggregate of the Krita or Golden age, the Trita 
or Silver age, the Dvdpara or Brazen age, and the Kali or Iron age 
(in which we now are). There is, however, the S3^tem of the 
Kdpa or aeon, consisting of 1,000 (or 1,008) Great ages. 
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The Hindus now recognize three standard sidereal solar years 
determined in that manner, (i) A year of 365 days 6 hours 12 
min. 30 sec. according to the Aryabhatlya, otherwise called the 
First Arya-Siddhdnta, which was written by the astronomer 
Ar>abha^ (b. aj 7. 476); this year is used in the Tamil and 
Malayalm districts, and in Ceylon. (2) A year of 365 days 
6 hours 12 min. 30*915 sec. according to the Rajamfigd ka, 
a treatise based on the BrdhmchSiddhdnta of Brahmagupta 
(b. A.D. 598) and attributed to king Bhoja, of which the 
epoch, the point of time used in it for calculations, falls in 
A.D. 1042: this year is used in parts of Gujarat (Bombay) and in 
Rajputana and other western parts of Northern India. (3) A 
year of 365 days 6 hours 12 min. 36-56 sec. according to the 
present Surya-Siddhdnta, a work of unknown authorship which 
dates from probably about a.d. 1000: this year is used in almost 
all the other parts of India. According to modem science, the 
true mean sidereal solar year measures 365 days 6 hours 9 min. 
9-6 sec., and the mean tropical year measures 365 days 5 hours 
48 min. 46-054440 seconds. 

The result of the use of this sidereal solar year is that the 
beginning of the Hindu astronomical solar year, and with it the 
civil solar year and the lunar year and the nominal incidence of 
the seasons, has always been, and still is, travelling slowly forward 
in our calendar year by an amount which varies according to the 
particular authority. For instance, Aryabhata’s year exceeds the 
Julian year by 12 min. 30 seconds. This amounts to exactly one 
day in 11 si years, and five days in 576 years. Thus, if we take 
the longer period and confine ourselves to a time when the Julian 
calendar (old style) was in use, according to Aryabhata the 
Mesha>samkranti began to occur in a.d. 603 on March 20 and in 
A.D. 1179 on March 25. The intermediate advances arrange them- 
selves into four steps of one day each in 116 years, followed by 
one step of one day in 112 years: thus, the Mesha-saihkranti 
began to occur on March 21 in a.d. 719, on March 22 in a.d. 835, 
on March 23 in a.d. 951, and on March 24 in a.d. 1067 (whence 
1 12 years take us to March 25 in a.d. 1179). It is now occurring 
sometimes on April 11, sometimes on the 12th; having first 
come to the 12th in a.d. 1871. {See Calendar: Hindu.) 

Eras, — ^The Kalachuri or Chedi era, commencing in a.d. 248 
or 249, is known best from inscriptional records, which range 
from the loth to the 13th century a.d., of the Kalachuri kings of 
the Chedi country in Central India; and from them it derived its 
name. In earlier times, this era was well established, without any 
appellation, in Western India, in Gujarat and the Thana district 
of Bombay, where it was used by kings and princes of the 
Chalukya, Gurjara, Sendraka, KaUchchuri and Traikutaka fam- 
ilies. It is traced back there to a.d. 457, to the reign of a Traiku- 
taka king named Dahrasena. Beyond that point, we have at 
present no certain knowledge about it. But it seems probable 
that its founder was an Abhira king Hvarasena, or his father 
Sivadatta, who was reigning at Nasik about a.d. 248-249. 

The Gupta era, commencing in a.d. 320, was founded by Chan- 
dragupta I., the first paramount king in the great Gupta dynasty 
of Northern India. When the Guptas passed away, their reckon- 
ing was taken over by the Maitraka Idngs of Valabhf, who suc- 
ceeded them in Kathiaw&r and some of the neighbouring terri- 
tories; and so it became also known as the Valabhi era. 

From Hals! in the Belgaum district, Bombay, we have a record 
of the Kadamba king Kakusthavarman, which was framed during 
the time when he was the Yuvaraja or anointed successor to the 
sovereignty, and may be referred to about a.d. 500. It is dated 
in '^the eightieth victorious year,” and thus indicates the preserva- 
tion of a reckoning running from the foundation of the Kadamba 
dynasty by May^varman, the great-grandfather of Kakust- 
havarman. But no other evidence of the existence of this era 
has been obtained. 

The records of the Ganga kings of Kalinganagara, which is the 
niodem Mukhalifigam-Nagarikatakam in the Ganjam district, 
Madras, show the existence of a Ganga era, which ran for at any 
rate 254 years. And various details in the inscriptions enable us 
to trace the origin of tte Gafiga kings to Western India, and to 
place the initial point of their reckoning in a.d. 590^ when a cer- 
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tain SatyaSraya-Dhruvaraja-Indravarman, an ancestor and prob- 
ably the grandfather of the first Ganga king Rajasiihha-Indravar- 
man I., commenced to govern a large province in the Konkati 
under the Chalukya king Kirtivarman I. 

An era beginning in a.d. 605 or 606 was founded in Northern 
India by the great king Harshavardhana, who reigned first at 
Tha^esar and then at Kanauj, and who was the third sovereign 
in a dynasty which traced its origin to a prince named Naravard- 
hana. This era continued in use for apparently four centuries 
after Harshavardhana, though his line ended with him. 

The inscriptions assert that the Western Chalukya king Vikrama 
or Vikramaditya VI. of Kalyani in the Nizam’s dominions, who 
reigned from a.d. 1076 to 1126, abolished the use of the Saka 
era in his dominions in favour of an era named after himself. 
He or his ministers adopted, for the first time in that dynasty, 
the system of regnal years, according to which, while the Saka 
era also remained in use, most of the records of his time are 
dated, not in that era, but in the year so-and-so of the Chalukya- 
Vikrama-kala or Chalukya-Vikrama-varsha, ‘*the time or years 
of the Chalukya Vikrama.” There is some evidence that this 
reckoning survived Vikramaditya VI. for a short time. But his 
successors introduced their own regnal reckonings; and that pre- 
vented it from acquiring permanence. 

In Tirhut, there is still used a reckoning which is known as the 
Lakshmatiasena era from the name of the king of Bengal by 
whom it was founded. The exact initial point of this reckoning 
appears to be in a.d. 1119. This era prevailed at one time 
throughout Bengal, from a passage in the Akbarndma, written in 
A.D. 1584, which specifies the Saka era as the reckoning of 
Gujarat and the Dekkan, the Vikrama era as the reckoning of 
Malwa, Delhi and those parts, and the Lakshmanasena era as 
the reckoning of Bengal. 

The Rajyabhisheka-Saka, “the era of the anointment to the 
sovereignty,” was in use for a time in Western India. It dated 
from the day Jyaishtha iukla 13 of the Saka year of 1597 current, 
=June 6, a.d. 1674, when Sivaji, the founder of the Maratha 
kingdom, had himself enthroned. 

There are four reckonings which it is difficult at present to class 
exactly. Two inscriptions of the isth and 17th centuries, recently 
brought to notice from Jesalmer in Rajputana, present a reckon- 
ing which postulates an initial point in a.d. 624 or in the preced- 
ing or the following year, and bears an appellation, Bhatika, which 
seems to be based on the name of the Bhatti tribe, to which the 
rulers of Jesalmer belong. No historical event is known, refer- 
able to that time, which can have given rise to an era. It is 
possible that the apparent initial date represents an epoch, at the 
end of the Saka year 546 or thereabouts, laid down in some 
astronomical work composed then or soon afterwards and used 
in the Jesalmer territory. But it seems more probable that it is 
a purely fictitious date, set up by an attempt to evolve an early 
history of the ruling family. 

In the Tinnevelly district of Madras, and in the territories of 
the same presidency in which the Malayajam language prevails, 
namely, South Kanara below Mangalore, the Malabar district, 
and the Cochin and Travancore States, there is used a reckoning 
which is known sometimes as the Kollam or Kdlamba reckoning, 
sometimes as the era of Para^urama. The years of it are solar: in 
the southern parts of the territory in which it is current, they be- 
gin with the month Siihha; in the northern parts, they begin with 
the next month, Kanya. Tlie initial point of the reckoning is in 
A.D. 825; and the year 1076 commenced in a.d. 1900. The popular 
view about this reckoning is that it consists of cycles of 1,000 
years; that we are now in the fourth cycle; and that the reckoning 
originated in 1176 b.c. with the mythical Para^urama, who ex- 
terminated the Kshatriya or warrior caste, and reclaimed the 
Konka^ countries, Western India below the Ghauts, from the 
ocean. But the earliest known date in it, of the year 149, falls 
in A.D. 973; and the reckoning has run on in continuation of the 
thousand, instead of beginning afresh in a.d. 1825. It seems 
probable, therefore, that the reckoning had no existence before 
A.D. 825. The years are cited sometimes as “the RoUam year 
(of such-and-such a number),” sometimes as “the year (so-and- 
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so) after Kollaxn appeared”; and this suggests that the reckoning 
may possibly owe its origin to some event occurring in a.d. S25, 
connected with one or other of the towns and ports named 
Kollam, on the Malabar coast; perhaps Northern Kollam in the 
Malabar district, perhaps Southern Kollam, better known as 
Quilon, in Travancore. But the introduction of Paraiurama into 
the matter, which would carry back (let us say) the foimdation 
of Kollam to l^endary times, may indicate, rather, a purely 
imaginative origin. Or, again, since each century of the Kollam 
reckoning begins in the same year a.o. with a century of the 
Saptarshi reckoning, this reckoning may be a southern offshoot of 
the Saptarshi reckoning, or at least may have had the same 
astrological origin. 

In Nepal there is a reckoning, known as the Newar era and 
commencing in a.d. 879, which superseded the Gu|^ and Harsha 
eras there. One tradition attributes the foundation of it to a 
king RIghavadeva; another says that, in the time and with the 
permission of a king Jayad^amalla, a merchant named S^wal 
paid off, by means of wealth acquired from sand which turned 
into gold, all the debts then existing in the country, and introduced 
the xu^w era in commemoration of the occurrence. The era may 
have been founded by some ruler of Nepal: but nothing authentic 
is known about the particular names mentioned in connection 
with it. This era appears to have been discarded for State and 
official purposes, in favour of the Saka era, in a.d. z 768, when 
the Gurkhas became masters of Nep&l; but manuscripts show 
that in literary circles it has remain^ in use up to at any rate 
A.D. 1875. 

Inscriptions disclose the use in Kathiawar and Gujarat, in the 
1 2th and 13th centuries, of a reckoning, commencing in a.d. 1114, 
which is known as the Simka^samvat. No historical occurrence is 
known, on which it can have been based, and the origin of it is 
obscure. 

The eras mentioned above have for the most part served their 
purposes and died out. But there are three great reckonings, 
dating from a very respectable antiquity, which have held their 
own and survived to the present day. These are the Kaliyuga, 
Vikrama and Saka eras. The Kaliyuga era is the principal 
astronomical reckoning of the Hindus. It is frequently, if not 
generally, shown in the almanacs: but it is not now in practical 
use for civil purposes; and in previous times we have instances of 
its use in inscriptions from Southern India, one of a.d. 634, one of 
A.D. 770, three of the 10th century, and then, from the 12th century 
onwards, but more particularly from the 14th, a certain number 
of instances extremely small in comparison with the use of the 
Vikrama and Saka eras and other reckonings: from Northern 
India the earliest known instance is a.d. 1169 or 1170, and the 
later ones number only four. Its years are by nature sidereal 
solar years, conunencing with the Mesha-sazhkranti, the entrance 
of the sun into the IBmlu constellation and sign Mesha, i.e., 
Aries (for this and other technical details, see above, under the 
Calendar); but they were probably cited as lunar years in the 
inscriptional records which present the reckoning; and the al- 
manacs appear to treat them either as Meshadi civil solar years 
with solar months, or as Chaitradi lunar years with lunar months 
amdnUi (ending with the new-moon) or purmmanta (ending with 
the full-moon) as the case may be, according to the locality. Its 
initial point lay in 3102 b.c.; and the year 5002 began in aj>. 
1900. 

Tbe yUarama Era, the earliest of all the Hindu eras, is the 
dominant era and tbe great historical reckoning of Northern 
India— that territory on the north of the rivers Narbada and 
Mahanadi to which part of the country its use has always 
been practically confined. Like, indeed, tbe Kaliyuga and Salu 
eras, it is freely dted in almanacs in any part of India; and it 
is sometimes u^ in tbe south by immigrants from the ncurth: 
but it is, by nature, so essentially foreign to the south that the 
earliest known inscriptional instance of the use of it in Southern 
India only dates from a.d. isiS, and the very few later instances, 
prior to tbe 15th century ajx, come, along with that of ajd. 1318, 
from the close neighbowlKK^ of the dividing 4 ine between tbe 
north and (hr south. Tbe \nkrama era has never been used for 


astr^omical purposes. Its years are lunar, with limar monlbs, 
though sometimes regarded as solar, with solar months, when 
dted in almanacs of Southeitt India which present tbe solar 
calendar. Originally they were Kirttikidi, with pHnumima 
montlu (ending with the futl^noon). They now exist in tbe 
following three varieties: in Kithiiwar and Gujarit, they are 
chiefly Kfirttikadi, with amSnta months (ending with the new- 
moon); and they are shown in this form in almanacs for the 
other parts of the Bombay Presidency: but there is also found 
in KIthiawfir and that neighbourhood an Ash&dhidi variety, com- 
mencing with AshS 4 ha iukla i, similarly with omSuUa m<mthg; 
in tbe rest of Northern India, they are Chaitridi, with punumdnta 
months. The era has its initial point in 58 b.c., and its first civil 
day, KSrttika iukla x, is Sept. 19, in that year if we determine it 
with reference to the Hindu Tula-saibkrfinti, or October 18, if 
we determine it with reference to the tropical equinox. The years 
of the three varieties, Chaitradi, Ashadhidi and Rirttikadi, aU 
commence in the same year a.d.; and the year 1958 began in 
A.D. 1900. 

The ^aka Ere, which had its origin in the south-west comer 
of Northern India, is the dominant era and the great historical 
reckoning of Southern India. It is also the subsidiary astro- 
nomical reckoning, largely used, from the 6th century a.d. on- 
wards, in tbe Koranar, the works dealing with practical details 
of the calendar, for laying down epochs or points of time fur- 
nishing convenient bases for computation. As a result of that, it 
came to be used in past times for general purposes also, to a 
limited extent, in parts of Northern India. And it is now used 
more or less freely, and is cited in almanacs everywhere. Its 
years are usually lunar, Chaitridi, and its months are purnimSnta 
(ending with the full-moon) in Northern India, and amSnia (end- 
ing with the new-moon) in Southern India; but in times gone by 
it was sometimes treated for purposes of calculation as having 
astronomical solar years, and it is now treated as having Meshftdi 
civil solar years and solar months in those parts of India where 
that form of the solar calendar prevails. It has its initial point 
in A.D. 78; and its first dvil day, Chaitra iukla i, is March 3 in 
that year, as determined with reference either to tbe Hindu 
Masamkrmti or to tbe entrance of the sun into the tropical 
Pisces. The year 1833 began in a.d. 1900. (X.) 

GREEK 

The difficulty besetting Greek chronology, for ancient and mod- 
em investigators alike, is the absence, for the earlier periods 
especially, of a universally understood era, corresponding to our 
reckoning, b.c. or Aj)., or the Muslim, dating fr(Nii the Hejira. 
Generally speaking, each state bad its own fashion of dating, 
the usual method of specifying time being to name the annual 
magistrate who was then in office, as “in the arcbonship of 
Apsephion,” or a king, priest etc., as “in the reign of King Agis,” 
“in the third year of such a erne’s tenure of office as priestess 
of Hera at Argos.” This had the grave disadvan^e that unless 
a list of tbe functionaries in question was available, tbe date 
was unintelligible. Hence the best-known of them, the Athenian 
archons, were most ciunmcmly referred to, and often several 
parallel dates were given, as “when Chrysis had been priestess at 
Argos for 47 years, Aenesuis being then qibor at Sparta, Pytho- 
dorus having yet four months left of hk arcbonsh^ at Attos” 
(Thucydides, ii.,3,1 ; >iApiil, 431 b.c.). 

Datissf by Olympiad s .— Gradually, however, the sykem of 
dating by Olympiads came into use; this was much mote coavci^ 
lent, for tbe succesuve celebrations ot the fest^ at O^nnpia 
were numbered, not merely named, and the date of the fint was 
convenrionally fixed at 776 b.c^ of our teckeming. This is due 
largely to the Alexandrian chronologists, Eratosthenes and the 
rest, who also drew up the received list of Olsinpiads. Tlie» re- 
mained, however, a further difficidty, via, that various Greek 
civic years started at diffetmt tines (ue Caibhoae: Greek); 
hence there was often used a conventianal Olympiad, be ginn i n g at 
tbe Attic new year, the summer sblstke. 

The ddigence of the Alexandrians Ksidted in a fakly satisfac- 
tory chronology being drawn up for the fidly historical periods. 
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back to about 600 ac; from about 500 onwards the number 
of dates wbkb are serieusfy doubtful, udiete the ancient evidence 
survives, is comfiarativclY small, altbou^ minor divergencies are 
common. But for earlier times, «jyl especially before the beginning 
of the series of 01ym|)iads (itadf lively dqiendableuiitilOlymp. 
50), even the ancient investigators had but few documents to go 
upon, and were oUiged to trust largely to genealogies. By com- 
paring these, they made out a pre-historic and proto-Ustoric 
cfaronology, arrived at by allowing three generations to a century. 
Supposing the genealogies to be authentic and oxniriete, this 
was a toleial^ accurate method; but, although they contained a 
huge dement oi real tradition, we know enough of them to be 
sure that they were often interpolated, tdescoped by the omission 
of obscure persons, and otherwise corrupted; so that the earlier 
dates, such as that of the fall of Troy, must Ite taken as being, at 
best, very rou^ approzimatioos. 

The ancient chronokigists are represented, for us, by a few 
historians, such as Diodorus of SieSy, who adopt the annalistic 
method, and by the Christian chronologists, sudi as Eusebius and 
his Latin traiislatar and continoator, S. Jerome, also by later 
writers, sudi as Inlios Africanus and Georgius Syncdlus. The 
desire ol apologists to prove the Biblical revelation earlier than 
any other led to the prominence of this branch of learning among 
them, aitd to the creation of a new, Hebraizing chronology, made 
by combining the existing Qrstems with data from the Old Testa- 
ment. Althou^ imchti^ and biased, these writers are of im- 
mense value to modem biatorians of antiquity. 

ContrlbutioA ol Archaeology*— Further help is given by the 
results of modem archaeology. By careful and minute study of 
the details of artistic technique, the stratification of material re- 
mains of all sorts, the styles of pottery, coins, and other common 
objects, and comparison with the comparatively few pieces which 
are in smne way dated (e.g., by bearing the name of an owner or 
dedicator whose epoch is accurately known) it is possible, not only 
to determine often within a few years and not infrequently with 
much greater exactness the date of objects found, but also by 
working backwards to come to reasonable conclusions as to the 
epoch of many events long previous to documentary history, 
whereof only vague accounts, largely mythological, had come 
down to us. Thus, the stratification of the seven cities at Hissar- 
lik, the ancient Troy, has given us a relative ebrondogy, or order 
of events, for the history of that place; while careful comparison 
of the finds there with those from Cretan and Mycenaean sites, 
and of these again with certain Egyptian and other documents 
which can be at least approzunately dated, u gradually enabling us 
to fix, at any rate within a century or so, the absolute date of 
Agamemnon’s expedition. But at present such dates must be 
largely provisional, and subject to reviskm, sametimes of a sweep- 
ii% kind, in the light of further discoveries. For instance, there are 
differences of some four centuries in the dating of Dorian 
invasion, and even doubts as to its historicity. 

It is usual, in giving an ancient date, to extend the Julian period 
backwards and speak, for instance, of March 2, 290 B.C., meaning 
the day which would have been so styled if the Greeks of that 
time had had our calendar and could have foreseen when our 
era would begin. As these imaginary Julian years frequently cut 
across the red Greek ones, it is best, when the year only is given, 
to use a double date and say, for instance, 501/500 b.c 

In dealing with events in late Greek history (Roman and Byzan- 
tine qwchs) we frequently find non-Greek systems used, such 
as the Julian calendar. Fm: these, see under Roman Chronology. 

The most inqwrtant ancient wodu are dted in the text. For modern 
authorities, see Caundae: Greek and Giocxce: Bistory. Of modem 
writers on chronology, Clinton (Fasti Bettetdei, 3 vols., 1834) is still 
useful, although needing much correction in detail 

SOKAir 

Roman chronology was in antiquity wholly dqiendent upon 
Greek methods, and hence suffend from all the drawbacks of the 
latter (see Chboholoov : Creek), together with a further one, viz., 
the scarcity and untnistwoitfaiaM ol native documents. Working 
along the liiMSB of the Alexandrians, several Roman scbolaiz, not- 1 
ab^ Varro Mid Attkus (the fiiMid oi Cioero) anived at dirono- j 


logical schemes for the early history of Rome, whereof consider- 
able fragments have come down to us in the various historians and 
antiquarians whose works survive, in lists of magistrates such as 
the fragmentary Fasti CapitoUni,and in S. Jerome’s chronicle. They 
ate without exception highly untrustworthy for the regal period 
and the earlier centuries of the Republic (see Rome, History), but 
at least provide us with an epoch by which to reckon : that from 
the conventional date (753 b.c. of our reckoning) of the founda- 
tion of Rome. 

Poii n d lng of Rome.— Even this date was by no means a 
matter on which unanimity was reached; that given is the one 
which ultimately found most favour, and to which the majority 
of ancient authors refer when they use the expression aM.c. 
(oh arfie condita, or anno urbis conditae). The official method 
of dating was by consuls, as if. Messalla et if. Pupio Phone 
considibits (abbreviated cos. or eoss ), “in the consulship of 
Marcus Messalla and Marcus Pupius Piso” (Caesar, de bell. Gall., 
I, 2, I (61 B.C.). This never quite went out of use; but under 
the empire, official documents emanating from the emperors or re- 
ferring to them reckoned by their years of tribunician power, to 
which were frequently added other, less regularly recurring, dis- 
tinctions, such as the consulate or the salutation as imperator, 
e.g., Imperator Caesar Vesptssiattus Augustus pontifex maximus, 
tribumciae potestatis vihi, imp(erator) xRx, consul vtii, i.e., 
“Vespasian (name and titles in full), in the ninth year of his 
tribunician power, having been saluted imperator 18 times, con- 
sul for the eighth time’’ (a.d. 77; from an official letter C.I.L., II, 
1423). As, however, documents relating to the emperors are 
very numerous, this method of dating seldom raises much diffi- 
culty; our list of consuls also, for the fully historical periods, is 
tolerably complete. Naturally, in dealing with pre-Caesarian 
years (see Calendar, Roman) calculations more or less elaborate 
are needed to convert the year urbh conditae into the conven- 
tional Julian year (ef. Chronology: Greek). These are based 
on a few facts, such as the mention of an eclipse or other event 
which we can date accurately. One such eclipse was that of the 
sun on Oct. 19, 202 B.C.; we gather from various authors that 
its civic date was about the beginning of December, and this 
enables us to calculate the condition of the calendar at that time. 

Julian Calendar. — ^Tbe reformed calendar of Julius Caesar 
was not imposed by Rome on her empire, but naturally it was 
widely adopted in various modifications. It became the calendar 
of Christian Rome and also of Constantinople; but gradually a 
change was made in the era; the supposed date of the birth of 
Christ replacing that of the foimdation of the city (Christian or 
Dionysian era). This, however, was very slow to win official 
recognition, despite its convenience; Charlemagne appears to 
have been the first secular authority to use it. Before that, 
Christian chronologists used frequently to reckon in years of 
Abraham, i.e., from his birth, which was placed by Eusebius at 
a date corresponding to Oct. 2016 b.c. 

More important for the determining of Roman imperial dates, 
than the former, and for some of the later Republican dates also, 
are the provincial eras and the indictions. It was a wide-spread 
custom in Hellenistic times to count years from some notable 
event. The accession of the reigning king was, and continued to be, 
commonly used, and this, as we have seen, was foUowed by the 
emperors; but the Seleucidae and their subjects counted from 
312/11 B.C., the date of Seleucus Nicator’i decisive victory at 
the battle of Gaza and bis capture of Babylon. In like manner a 
few Roman chronologists counted from 46 b.c., the date of the 
Julian reform; and Spain had an era of its own, beginning with 
38 B.C., a date chosen for no very obvious reason. Again, several 
independent cities, such as Antiocb, had local eras. When, there- 
fore, we find a year mentioned in an inscription or other piece 
of evidence, it is neccssaiy to knqw where Uiis was written, and 
thus whether the Seleucid era, or that of Spain, or Antioch, or 
some other place, is meant; or, if the author be a historian, 
whether be may be using some peculiar era of his own, counting, 
for example, ftam the date which be accepts for the fall of Troy, 
or from the death of Alexander the Great. 

The indictions are late, but important for late eventa, for they 
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appear in all manner of official documents, ecclesiastical and 
secular. Properly, indictio means an assessment of taxes; nec 
novis indictiombus pressi ad vetera tributa deficitmt, says the 
younger Pliny (Paneg. 29), ‘"the provincials are not so ground 
down with fresh exactions as to be unable even to pay the old 
taxes.” Under Diocletian, a five-yearly assessment was ordered, 
and three of these periods grouped together made what was now 
called an indiction. One authority traces this arrangement back 
to comparatively early times, making the first indiction begin in 
49 B.C.; but the real date seems to be a.d. 297, although even 
at the beginning of the empire the germ of such a system existed 
in Egypt. Its chronological importance is, that it provided a 
means of dating, without mentioning the several emperors who, 
by Diocletian’s arrangement, ruled simultaneously. A disad- 
vantage was that the cycle began on different days at different 
times and places. Despite these differences, and the fact that 
indictio meant now the whole cycle, now a year of it, it remained 
in use until the middle ages, and here and there even later. 

See Chronology: Greek; Calendar: Greek; Calendar: Roman; also 
Clinton, Fasti Romani, voL i., 1845, vol. ii., 1850; Seeck, art. 
^Indictio,” in Pauly-Wissowa, Realencyclopddie, and literature there 
cited. (H. J. R.) 

JEWISH 

The era which is in present vogue among Jews (Anna Mundi, 
li-yitzirak or libriath olam, from the creation of the world) 
appears not to have come into popular use before the 9th century, 
though possibly it may have been known to learned writers 
earlier. The era is supposed to begin, according to the mnemonic 
Beharad, at the beginning of the lunar cycle {see Calendar: 
Jewish) on the night between Sunday and Monday, Oct. 7, 
3761 B.C., at II hours ii^ minutes p.m. This is indicated by 
be {bethy two, Le., 2nd day of week), ha {he, five, i.e., fifth hour 
after sunset) and Rad {Resh, dalet, 204 minims after the hour). 
Ruhl’s theory that this era existed already in a.d. 222 is dis- 
puted by Poznanski on strong grounds. In the Bible various eras 
occur, e.g., the Flood, the Exodus, the Earthquake in the days 
of King Uzziah, the regnal years of monarchs and the Baby- 
lonian exile. During the exile and after, Jews reckoned by the 
years of the Persian kings. Such reckonings occur not only in the 
Bible {e.g,, Daniel viii., i) but also in the Assouan papyri. After 
Alexander, the Jews employed the Seleucid era (called Minyan 
Sheiaroth, or era of deeds, since legal deeds were dated by this 
era). So great was the influence exerted by Alexander, that this 
era persisted in the East till the i6th century, and is still not 
extinct in south Arabia. This is the only era of antiquity that has 
survived. Others, which fell into disuse, were the Maccabaean 
eras, dating from the accession of each prince, and the national 
era (143-142 b.c.), when Judaea became free under Simon. That 
the era described in Jubilees {see Calendar: Jewish) was other 
than hypothetical, is probable. Dates have also been reckoned 
from the fall of the second Temple {Le-^orban hab-bayyith). 
The equation of the eras is as follows: i after destruction 
A.M. 3831 «=» 383 Seleucid= a.d. 71. 

Jewish chronology falls into two periods, biblical and post 
biblical. With the latter alone is the present article concerned; 
for the former see Bible: Chronology, The earliest Jewish 
chronologies have not survived. Demetrius, a Jew of Alexandria, 
wrote a treatise in which he endeavoured to deduce the dates of 
Hebrew history from the Scriptures. Of this work only a very 
few remnants are extant; they have been published by C. Muller 
{Fragmenta Hist, Graecorum, iii. 214-21 7). The Book of Jubilees, 
written in the second pre-Christian century, subordinates chron- 
ology to its peculiar views on the calendar and theology. For 
present purposes Josephus must be leh out of account, for 
chronology and history are separate studies. The most important 
and the earliest of all surviving chronologies is the Seder ^Olarn 
Rabbak. This Hebrew book is mentioned in the Talmud; the 
author and date are unknown, but the authorities cited in the 
book belong almost exclusively to the 2nd century a.d. According 
to R. Johataan, the work was transmitted by R. Jose ben Halafta, 
a pupil of Aqiba, and it is possible that tlfls tradition is correct. 
The author^ lAoever he may have been, was possibly the first to 


make use of the era of Creation. Owing to defective sources he 
makes many errors in the Persian period. The chronology ex- 
tends from the creation of Adam to Bar Kochba’s fight for 
liberty in Hadrian’s days, but the period from Alexander to 
Hadrian is compressed into the end of one chapter The best 
edition is that of B. Ratner (Wilna, 1897). Various Latin trans- 
lations exist {vide bibliography in Jewish Encyclopedia, s.v,). 

The Seder *Oldm Zuta, a smaller work, was written probably 
in the 8th century; it completes the Rabbah and is based on it. 
The object of the book, wUch enumerates the 39 generations of 
Babylonian exitarchs, is to show that the latter were lineal 
descendants of David. The best text is that of Neubauer, 
Mediaeval Jewish Chronicles, ii., 67, 

MegiUat Ta^anith, or scroll of Fasting, is a chronicle rather 
than a chronology, since the events are grouped according to the 
months of the year and not in chronological sequence. The book 
enumerates 35 eventful days in five groups: I., pre-Maccabaean; 
II., Maccabaean; III., pre-Sadducean; IV., pre-Roman; V., the 
Diaspora. The author was probably, as stated in the Talmud 
(Sabbath 13 b), Hananya ben Hezekiah of the family of Garon, 
and the date would be about a.d. 7. A Latin translation exists 
{vide bibliography, s,v. in Jewish Encyclopedia, to which add 
the edition of Solomon Zeitlin, New York, 1922). 

Tanna debe Eliyahu, a composite Midrash finally redacted in 
the loth century, can scarcely be termed a chronology, since the 
underlying theme is the growth of the world-system; human 
history is arranged in Shittoth (series) in order to bring the 
moral into prominence. The absence of dates excludes this book 
from the category of chronology proper, although it contains 
much historical information. 

For modem purposes the best chronology is that at the end of 
H. Graetz’s History of the Jews in the American edition. Others 
are included in the bibliography in the Jewish Encyclopedia, s,v. 
Chronology. See also M. L. Margolis and A. Marx, History of 
Jewish People (1927). (H. M. J. L.) 

MAYA AND MEXICAN 

For technical terms relating to the calendar, which must be used 
to explain the chronology, the reader is referred to article Calen- 
dar : Maya and Mexican, 

Maya: The Long Counts— The Maya calendar is based upon 
a year of 365 days, but it seems clear that the Mayas them- 
selves recognized no such period. In their view 365 days was 
one tun (360-day period) and five days, and they so expressed 
the distance from a month-day in one year to the same month-day 
in the following year; e.g,, from 9 Imix 19 Zip to 10 Cimi 19 
Zip. They never used a year of 3^65 days in counting the distance 
in time from one date to another. No glyph for the 36s-day year 
is found, and there is no word with that meaning in the Books 
of Chilan Balam. It has been stated that haab meant 365-day 
year, but in fact it means tun (360-day period). All authorities 
agree, however, as to the method of counting time. The units 
used are the kin or day, the uinal of 20 days, the tun of 18 uinals, 
the katun of 20 tuns, and the cycle of 20 katuns. The Maya name 
for the cycle is unknown, and until proof is available it is undesir- 
able to give it a h3q)othetical Maya name. In transcribing Maya 
numerals the numbers are written with a dash between each. Thus 
9-10- 6-5-9 nieans 9 cycle's, 10 katuns, 6 tuns, 5 uinals, and 9 
kins. By this method the Maya counted the time elapsed from 
a certain day, 4 Ahau 8 Cumhu, which was the starting-pomt of 
their era, and thereby fixed dates in the Long Count, as the Maya 
era is called. What is called an Initial Series shows the position 
of a date in the Long Count. Thus 8 Muluc 2 Zip will recur 
every 52 years, but if it is expressed as an Initial Series date, 
9-10- 6- s- 9, 8 Muluc 2 Zip, its position in time is fixed, as its 
distance from the starting-point of the Long Count is given. In 
the Inscriptions an Initial Series always b^ins the inscription 
(hence the name) and commences with an ‘‘introducing glyph’" 
which appeafs merely to mean “This is an Initial Series.” Then 
follow the Maya numerals written in descending order, that is 
commencing with the largest period (cycle) and emUiig with the 
kin, and then the terminal date (in the above example, 8 Mnhic 
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2 Zip). More often than not, the day number and day name (as 
8 Miduc) are separated from the month day (as a Zip) by a 
Supplementary Series. In such cases the month day regularly 
follows the last glyph of the Supplementary Series. A date which 
is not hxed in the Long Count is called a **Calendar Round date,” 
as it can recur every 52 years. 

Another method of giving dates is by ^'period-endings.” This 
somewhat resembles the European method of giving the last two 
figures of the year without the century. Thus ’q 8 may mean 1708 
or 1898, etc., recurring every 100 years. But the Maya method 
differs in that it always denotes a certain day instead of a larger 
period such as a year, and further it is a day terminating a certain 
round number. It is as if the Europ)ean method only denoted 
Dec. 31, and then only when it ended a decade or century. The 
most usual period-ending is the kat un-ending. This is expressed 
by (i) a glyph meaning “ending,” (2) the number of the katun, 
(3 ) the Calendar Round date on which a katun of such a number 
ended. Example: “Ending Katun 13, 8 Ahau 8 Uo.” Such a date 
cannot occur again in the Long Count for 374,400 years, so it 
is fixed as effectually as if the Initial Series had been given. The 
“ending sign” may be omitted. Less common are cycle-ending 
dates, as “2 Ahau 3 Uayeb ending Cycle 2.” These cannot recur 
for 748,800 years. Very common are the lahuntun-endings, ex- 
pressed by a special glyph meaning “end of Tun 10” together 
with the Calendar Round date. This means Tun 10 from the last 
katun-ending. These cannot recur for 18,720 years. Also common 
are the hotun-endings, expressed by a special glyph meaning “end 
of Tun s” and the Calendar Round date. This Tun $ may mean 
either Tun 5 from the last katun or Tun $ from the last lahuntun 
(therefore Tun 15 from the last katun). These cannot recur for 
9,360 years and are, therefore, practically as much fixed as the 
others. Example: “4 Ahau 13 Mol, Hotun.” This must be 9-11- 
15-0-04 Ahau 13 Mol, because that date does not end Tun 
5 or 15 elsewhere in cycles 8, 9 or 10 or indeed for 9,360 years 
before or after. No other satisfactory case of tun-ending occurs 
in the old empire except the 13- tun ending, expressed by glyphs 
meaning “ending Tun 13” and the Calendar Round date. These 
cannot recur for 18,720 years. As all period-endings denote the 
ends of even periods in the Long Count which itself starts from 
4 Ahau 8 Cumhu, they must themselves all end on a day Ahau. 

Many dates in the inscriptions are connected with other dates 
by “Secondary Series” numbers. If a date is connected by a 
Secondary Series with another date which is fixed in the Long 
Count, then the former date is called a Secondary Series date 
and is, of course, itself fixed in the Long Count, as it can be 
calculated by the Secondary Series from the known date. Ex- 
ample: “6 Imix 19 Zotz, connected by Secondary Series of 2-1- 
13-19 with 4 Ahau 13 Mol.” But the latter is fixed by a period- 
ending in same inscription as 9-1 1-15- 0-04 Ahau 13 Mol. 
so the former is 9-9-13- 4-16 Imix ig Zotz. But dates may be 
connected by a Secondary Series, and neither of them may be 
fixed in the Long Count, ih which case both are merely Calendar 
Round dates. 

All Initial Series in the Dresden Codex, and all except two in 
the inscriptions, start from 4 Ahau 8 Cumhu. But there are two 
Initial Series in the inscriptions which start from a date 4 Ahau 
8 Zotz which occurred 1 3 cycles before the date 4 Ahau 8 Cumhu, 
the starting-point of all the rest. In the Dresden Codex a “great 
cycle” is used containing 20 cycles. Dr. Sylvanus G. Morley 
shows that this was used in the inscriptions, and also a great-great 
cycle of 400 cycles, and a great-great-great cycle of 8,000 cycles. 
This has been confirmed by Long’s discovery of a new interpre- 
tation of an inscription at Palenque. 

It will be noted that all the Maya time periods (except the tun) 
are each 20 times the next lower one. In the inscriptions these 
numbers are written with the glyphs for the periods as well as 
the numbers. Thus 9-10- o- o- o, if an Initial Series, is expressed 
by gl3i>hs reading 9, cycles, 10 katuns, o tuns, o uinals, o kins. 
This is similar to the usual mode of writing measures; e.g., loft. 
iiin. Secondary Series are written in the same manner except 
that in them die lowest denomination (kin) comes first and ^e 
hi ghf>s t There are only three or four Secondary Series which 
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do not follow this order, all at Palenque. But in the Dresden 
Codex the glyphs for the periods are omitted, and the value of 
the numbers depends upon position alone, as in the Arabic 
numerals. 

Cyrus Thomas remarks that there is nothing to show that the 
4 Ahau 8 Cumhu to which the Initial Series count back is the 
same in actual time in all. This is so, because 4 Ahau 8 Cumhu 
will recur every 52 years. But Thomas agrees that the assumption 
that it is the same actual day in all gives the most credible result, 
as this makes the terminal dates of the inscriptions fall within a 
reasonable distance of each other, and no doubt the assumption 
is correct. The earliest dated monument is Stela 9 at Uaxactun, 

8- 14-10-1 3-1 5 and the latest in the old empire is Stela 12 at 
the same site and is 10-3-0-0-0. This gives an extreme range 
of I- 8- 9- 4- 5 (about 561 years), quite a probable time for any 
phase of civilization to last. But since the Maya erected the 
first dated monument about 3,443 years after the beginning of 
their era, it is clear that 4 Ahau 8 Cumhu represents no historical 
event and must have fallen long before there was any Maya 
civilization. Like the Julian period used by astronomers, it was 
a date calculated by skilled chronologists long after the invention 
of the calendar, doubtless with the object of harmonizing lesser 
periods. 

But in general the range of Maya dates is even shorter. Many 
of the monuments record only one date, and where there are 
several the last date, or at least the last period-ending, seems 
generally to be the contemporaneous one. Now the dated monu- 
ments are very rare in cycle 8, more numerous, but still confined 
to a few sites, from 9- o- o- o- o to 9- 10- 0-00, become very 
numerous from 9-10-0-0-0- to 9-15-0-0-0, increase 
much more after 9-15-0-0- 0, reach'a maximum in g-i8- o- 
o- o, and then suddenly diminish, becoming much fewer after 

9- 19- 0-0-0, and ceasing after 10-3-0-0-0. The style of 
the monuments likewise shews a steady advance in art up to about 
g-ig- o« o- o. Change is also observable in the method of dating. 
In cycle 8 the monuments were erected on casual dates which 
did not end any tun or other time period, and the dates were 
usually shewn by Initial Series, but early in cycle 9 the practice 
was adopted of setting up the monuments to mark each hotun. 
Unfortunately hotun is used by Maya scholars in this case to mean 
the end of either a katun, lahuntun, or hotun, that is, it means 
any number of tuns of the Long Count which is divisible by five. 
Initial Series were still used, and at about 9-8-15-0-0 the 
practice began of giving several dates on a monument besides the 
Initial Series, the last one marking the hotun. After 9-10- o- o- 
o monuments dated by period-endings became fairly frequent, 
and after 9-15- o- o- o the Initial Series became rarer, and monu- 
ments were dated mostly by period-endings or Calendar Round 
dates. Geographically we also see change. The old empire area 
was roughly triangular with Uaxactun and Tikal in the north-east, 
Copan and Quirigua in the south-east, and Piedras Negras in the 
west. Uaxactun and its neighbour, Uoluntun, alone show dates 
in cycle 8. In the first half of cycle 9 the monuments are almost 
confined to Uaxactun, Tikal, Copan and Piedras Negras, outliers 
in the area, while after 9-10- 0-0-0 they are numerous every- 
where till 9-18- 0-0-0, when they cease at Piedras Negras and 
the west, ceasing at Quirigua and Copan and the south-west after 
9-19-0-0-0. Some new cities appear towards the close of cycle 
9 in the north-east, and the closing date is at Uaxactun and Xultun 
near it. It is noteworthy that Uaxactun and Tikal, though at the 
north-east of the old empire, are almost in the centre of the whole 
Maya area if we consider the old and new empire territories 
together, and these sites were probably the original seats of the 
M!aya. 

Tlic New Empire* — ^The Long Count was wanting in the 
new emjxre. Instead they used the U Kahlay Katunob, which 
was a simplification of the older period-ending method. The cycle 
had entirely dropped out of use, and the only periods were the 
katun and the tim, the katun being the more important. The 
katuns were cited by the day Ahau with its day number on which 
they ended. Thus “Katun 13 Ahau” or simply “13 Ahau.” Such 
a date can recur every 13 katuns (about 256 years) because in 
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that time the 13 day numbers will be exhausted. The order of 
succession isx3.zz. g. 7. 5. 3. z, x2.io. 8. 6. 4. 2. Often 
nothing was mentioned save the katun in which the event occur- 
red, so that not only could the katun recur about every 256 years, 
but the event might have occurred an3nvhere within the katun, 
leaving about 20 years uncertainty. At times an event is described 
as occurring in tun so-and-so of such a katun, thus fixing it within 
a period of 360 days within the katun. But if the Calendar Round 
date is given as well, as e.g., ''Katun Z3 Ahau, Tun Z3, g Imix 
z8 Zip,” then (depending upon what date it is) the date can either 
only occur once in z8,72o years or can occur twice in that time, 
at intervals of 7436 years and zz,284 years respectively. 

Correlations* — The state of knowledge about the Maya of 
the old empire has no parallel in archaeology. While on the one 
hand we do not even know the names of the peoples who erected 
the monuments, much less their history, nor even if they spoke 
Maya, seeing that all knowledge of the calendar is based upon 
Landaus account of the new empire, yet so accurate were their 
dates that it is possible to date the monuments with regard to 
each other to the exact day. But widely different views are held 
by scholars as to the correlation with Christian chronology. The 
principal elements of the problem are: (i) correlation of the old 
and new empire chronologies, (2) correlation of the new empire 
and Christian chronologies, (3) correlation with astronomical 
discoveries of Tecple. (i) If the month-days on which the katuns 
of the new empire ended had been stated, there would have been 
an absolute correlation with the old empire. A tun ends on the 
same day number every Z3 tuns, but will end on the same month- 
day only every 73 tuns, and on the same day number and month- 
day only every g4g tuns. Similarly a katun will only end on the 
same day number and month-day every g49 katuns (18,720 
years). But as the new empire method did not state the month, 
the Katun 13 Ahau which occurred in the z6th century is identified 
with various katuns of the Long Count by diSerent writers. The 
Books of Chilan Balam carry back the new empire chronology to 
about A.D. 163. Mr. J. Eric Thompson alone shortens this. (2) 
Opinions differ as to what year in the 16th century a katun 13 
Ahau ended in, so the new empire chronology is only loosely cor- 
related with Christian chronology within the limits of about a 
katun. The Maya year was a shifting one and Landa says that 
in his time Pop began on July z6 O.S. This was in or near 1553. 
No correlation can stand which does not agree with Landa ’s state- 
ment, consequently all are ruled out but the three given below. 
(3) Teeple shows certain lunar and Venus dates agreeing with 
Thompson, but probably the last word has not yet been said on 
this subject. 

The Bowditch correlation depends on a statement as to the 
month-day and has considerable historical evidence in its favour. 
Thompson’s correlation depends on another statement as to the 
month-day and raises some difficulties owing to the shortness of 
its chronology. Dr. Herbert J. Spinden’s correlation is at variance 
with both of these month-dates and also with Teeple’s results. 
Moreover, the astronomical observations on which he relies have 
been shown by further measurement to be incorrect. The dates 
of 4 Ahau 8 Cumhu in these correlations are in the Gregorian 
Calendar (astronomical reckoning) : — 

Bowditch, Joyce and Long Feb. zo 364Z b.c. 

Spinden Oct. X4 3373 b.c. 

Thompson Aug. 13 3x13 b.c. 

As the Maya chronology was the only efficient one in pre- 
Columbian America it would, if fixed, throw much light on that 
of America as a whole. Excavation of Maya sites has yielded 
objects obtained in trade from both northwards and southwards, 
so that if the correlation was established, the period when these 
neighbouring cultures flourished could be approximated. 

Solving Dates* — ^A word in conclusion on solving dates. 
Given such a series as 9-10-6-5-9 and that its starting-point 
is a known date such as say 4 Ahau 8 Ci^u, the day name can 
at once be determined by counting the kin number (in this case 
g) from the starting-pbint; thus g days from Ahau will reach 
Muluc. But the finding of the day number and the month-day 
is a more difficult matter. It is possible to reduce the whole series 


to single^ days and then find the day number by dividing by 13 
and countii^ the remainder forward from the day number of the 
starting point, siznilariy to find the month-day by dividing the 
total number of days by 365 and counting forward the remainder 
from the month-day of the 8tarting-p>oint. But the student is 
advised not to use this time-wasting method. Many problems can 
be solved by tables, of which the best are J. T. Goodman’s and 
those of Mr. Thomas A. Joyce, but not all cases can be directly 
done by tables, and though they are valuable for checking results, 
it is w^ to be able to calculate independently of them. By far the 
best rule is that of Mr. Raymond K. Morley (see Bibliography), 
by which all series can be quickly calculated without any tables. 

d^kc h iqucl Calendar. — This is the only era found in ancient 
America except the Maya. It was a pure vigesimal count, the 
units being the kih or day; the vinak (meaning "twenty”) or 
20 kih, the a or 20 vinak, and the may or 20 a. No higher units are 
known or were required, as the era only started from the day 
zx Ah, the date of the revolt of the Tukuche tribe, equivalent 
to May 20 X493 O.S. This era is altogether unique, not only 
from its purely vigesimal character,' but also that it only com- 
menced in the lifetime of persons who were living at the Spanish 
conquest. No hint of any other era a]:^ars in the Annals, before 
the revolt, but the use of the special words such as a and may 
shows that such a mode of counting from some other epoch or 
epochs had been previously known. The Cakchiquel, living south- 
wards of the old empire, like the Yucatan Maya to the north of 
it, used a later simplification of the older time counts. Dates 
were expressed thus: On x Ah was completed x may and 5 a; 
after the revolt, on 12 Carney (a certain event occurred). Some- 
times the number of vinak and kih was also given. 

Mexican Calendar.-— There was no chronological system 
beyond the calendar round. The codices show no means of 
giving the numbers of years elapsed from one date to another 
except the clumsy one of stating the year-bearers of all the 
intervening years. The calendar round began with the year 2 
Acatl, in which year the great festival of the "year-binding,” 
muhmolpiUi, was held. The codices denote such a year by a 
special sign along with the year-bearer, but this is merely the 
same thing as noting the occurrence of such an event in that 
year. The sign for the year-binding was never used as an arith- 
metical sign to show that 52 years or a multiple thereof had 
elapsed. To do this they bad to set out all the individual years. 
Naturally, there is much confusion in Mexican history and the 
same event is placed by different authorities at varying numbers 
of calendar rounds before the Spanish conquest. Mexico sur- 
rendered to Cortez on the day x Coatl, year 3 Calli, which was 
Aug. 13 XS2I O.S. This was 3 Xocouetzi, as the year-bearers 
were taken from x Toxcatl instead of from ^e first month of the 
year. The explanation is probably that the monthly festivals 
were displaced in the shifting calendar to agree with the seasons, 
but this question is very obscure. 

Bibliography. — C. P. Bowditch, The Numeration, Calendar Sys- 
tems, and Astronomical Knowledge of the Mayas (Cambridge, U.S.A. 
xgio) ; T. A. Joyce, Mexican Archaeology (London, 19x4) » and Guide 
to the Maudslay Collections of Maya Sculptures (British Museum, 
1923) ; S. G. Morley, An Introduction to the Study of Maya Hiero- 
glyphs (Washin^on, Bureau of American Ethnology, 1915), and The 
Inscriptions at Copan (Washington, Carnegie Institution, Z920) ; R. K. 
Morley, "Computations for the Maya Calendar" in American Anthro- 
pologist (1918) ; R. C. £. Long, "Maya and Christian Chronology,” 
Journal Royal Anthropological Institute (1923), "The Age of the Maya 
Calendar," Journal Roycu Anthropological Institute (1924), “Maya 
High Numbers," Man. No. 39 (1923), "The Bowditch and Morley 
Correlations of Maya Chronology," Man. No. 2 (2925) ; J. £. Teeple, 
"Maya Inscriptions, Glyphs," C. D. & £. of the Supplementaiy Series, 
and "Further Notes on the Supplementary Series," in American 
Anthropologist (1925) ; also “Maya Inscriptions, The Venus Calendar 
and another Correlation," in American Anthropologist (1926); H. J- 
Spinden, The Reduction of Mayan Dates (Cambridge, U.SA., Pea- 
body Museum) ; J. £. Thompson, A CorrelaUon of the Mayan and 
European Calendars (Chicago, Field Museum of Natural History, 
1927). 

The student is recommended to read first Joyce^s Guide, then his 
Mexican Archaeology, then Morky’s Introduction (with good bibliog- 
raphy), and then Bowditch. The last two are absolu^y esaentiid* 
Morley’s Copan, a truly great book, presupposes a knowledge of the 
subject and contains an extensive bibliography. (R. C. £. L.) 
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Minua 

The Mosliin Calendar (sm Calenbax: Muslim) may evidently 
be carried on indefinitely by successive addition, provided care 
be Udcen to allow for the additional day occurring in bissextile and 
intercalary years. The piugb' lunar years of this calendar are 
partitioned into cycles of 30 years, tQ of which are common 
years of 354 days each, the remaining ii being intercalary years 
having an additional day appended to the last month. The mean 
length of the year is, therefore, 354^4 (354 ^ hours, 

48 minutes). This gives days (29 days, ii hours, 44 

minutes) as a period of mean lunation, and this differs from the 
astronomical mean lunation by only a>8 seconds. This small error 
amounts to a day in about 2,400 years. 

To find if a year is intercaliuy or common, divide it by 30; the 
quotient will be the number of completed cycles and the re- 
mainder will be the year of the current cycle; if this last be one 
of the numbers 2, 5, 7, 10, 13, ifi, 18, 21, 24, 26, 29, the year is 
intercalary and consists of 355 days; if it be any other number, 
the year is ordinary. 


Year of the 
current cycle 

(y) 

Number of the period of seven cycles 

i). 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

0 

8 



Mon. 

Sat. 

Thur. 

Tues. 

Sun. 

Frid. 

Wed. 

Z 

9 

17 

25 

Fri<L 

Wed. 

Mon. 

Sat. 

Thur. 

Tues. 

Sun. 

*2 

*10 

*18 

*26 

Tues. 

Sun. 

Frid. 

Wed. 

Mon. 

Sat. 

Thur. 

3 

IZ 

ZQ 

27 

Sun. 

Frid. 

Wed. 

Mon. 

Sat 

Thur. 

Tues. 

4 

12 

20 

28 

Thur. 

Tues. 

Sun. 

Frid. 

Wed. 

Mem. 

Sat. 

•s 

*T 3 

•21 

•29 

Mon. 

Sat. 

Thur. 

Tues. 

Sun. 

Frid. 

Wed. 

6 

14 

22 

30 

Sat. 

Thur. 

Tues. 

Sun. 

Frid. 

Wed. 

Mon. 

*7 

IS 

23 


Wed. 

Mon. 

Sat 

Thur. 

Tues. 

Sun. 

Frid. 


•16 

•24 


Sun. 

Frid. 

Wed. 

Mon. 

SaL 

Thur. 

Tues. 


To find from this table the day of the week on which any 
year of the Hejira begins, the rule to be observed will be as 
follows 

Rule . — ^Divide the year of the Hejira by 30; the quotient is the 
number of cycles, and the remainder is the year of the current 
cycle. Next divide the number of cycles by 7, and the second 
remainder will be the Number of the Period, whick,being found at 
the top of the table, and the year of the cycle on the left hand, 
the required day of the week is immediately shown. 

The intercalary years of the cycle are distinguished by an 
asterisk. 

For the computation of the Christian date, the ratio of a mean 
year of the Hejira to a solar year is: 

Year of Hejira 3S4{* 

a, . =0 970224. 

Mean solar year 365- 2422 

The year 1 began July 16, 622, Old Style, or July 19, 622, accord- 
ing to the New or Gregorian Style. Now the day of the year an- 
swering to July 19, is 200, which, in parts of the solar year, is 
0 5476, and the number of years elapsedi>K— i. Therefore, as 
^ intercalary days are distributed with considerable regularity 
in both calen^rs, the date of commencement of the year V ex- 
pressed in Gregorian years is: 

0^70224 (K— i)-f622-5476, 
or 0-970224 F-1-631-S774. 

ThiB formula gives the following rule for calculating the date of 
the commencement of any year of the Hejira, accorchng to the 
Gregorian or New Style. 

Rule . — ^Multiply 970,224 by the year of the Hejira, cut off six 
dednaals from the prodoct, and add 621-5774. The wiU be 
the year of the'Chrikian era, and the day of tl» year will be found 
by multiplying the decimal figures by 365. 

The result may sometimes differ a day from the truth, as the 
intercalwy days do not occur simulUmeonsly; but as the day of 
the wedt can always be accurately obtained from the foregoing 
ta Me, Uie restdt can be r eaffly adjuMed. 

CHROROMETER. A marine rimdceeper, used for deter- 
tnming hm^ude at sea. The word was originally used to denote 


any time-measuring instrument. The first instance of its emirioy- 
I m«t in its accepted modem meaning is to be found in Jeremy 
Thacker’s “The Longitudes Examined . . (London, 1714). On 
the Continent the analogous term “chrtmom^re” is still used to 
describe any high-class timekeeper, whether for marine purposes 
or otherwise. 

History,^ — ^The possibility of determining longitude at sea by 
the use of a timekeeper was first pointed out by the Flemish 
astronomer Gemma Frisius, in a work on navigation published 
at Antwerp in 1530. At that date, however, and for long after- 
wards, the mechanical difficulties in the way of constructing an 
accurate marine timekeeper appeared to be insurmountable. The 
first attempt to put Frisius’ suggestion into practice was made 
in 1662-70 by the celebrated Dutch scientist. Christiaan Huyghens, 
of Zulichem, who constructed several marine timekeepers con- 
trolled by pendulums and subjected them to actual tests at sea. 
It was found that the timekeeping of the machines was quite unre- 
liable, owing to the effects of temperature and of the riiip’s motion. 
Many later inventors fared no tetter, but during 1729-60 John 
Harrison, a self-taught Yorkshire carpenter, invented and con- 
structed four practical marine timekeepers, with the fourth of 
which (now preserved, in going order, at Greenwich Observatory) 
he won the reward of £20,000 offered in 1714 by the British Gov- 
ernment for any means of determining a ship s longitude within 
30 nautical miles at the end of a six weeks’ voyage. It may be 
noted that a timekeeper fulfilling this condition would have to 
keep time within three seconds per day— a standard which, at the 
date when the reward was offered, had not teen attained by the 
best pendulum clocks on shore. 

Harrison’s mechanism, although unquestionably efficient, was 
complicated, delicate and costly— the Board of Longitude paid 
Larcum Kendall, a London watchmaker, £450 for a dufdicate of 
the No. 4 timekeeper. Accordingly, it had little direct effect upon 
the evolution of the modern chronometer. But in 1765 Pierre 
Le Roy, of Paris, invented and constructed a marine timekeeper 
whose mechanism embodied, in an embryonic but perfectly recog- 
nizable form, practically all the essential features of the modem 
chronometer. This machine, or a contemporary duplicate, is 
preserved in the Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers in Paris. Le 
Roy’s work was followed up by Ferdinand Berthoud in France 
and by John Arnold and Thomas Earnshaw in England. The 
last-named produced, as early as 1785, several chronometers 
which, both in appearance and mechanism, are scarcely distin- 
guishable from the machine of to-day. 

Description.^ — The modem chronometer is, broadly speaking, 
a large, well-made watch, suspended in gimbab (a set of two 
bearings at ri|ri>f'3i>8bs, connected by a ring) and so poised as to 
remain horizontal vdiatever the inclination of the ship. It is 
thus safeguarded from those alterations of position which slightly 
affect the timekeeping of even the test watches. In addition, it 
differs somewhat in its mechanism from an ordinary watch, the 
spiral babnee-spring and lever escapement of the latter being 
repbeed by a helical babnee-spring and a spring-detent or “chro- 
nometer” escapement. This form of escapement is mechanically 
superior to any other, and requires no oiling, but it is unsuitable 
for use in pocket watches, as if stopped it has no tendency to 
re-start itself. For the purpose of equalizing the force of the 
mainspring, almost all chronometers are fitted with a device known 
as a “fusee,” which has for some time past been discarded in 
watches, and their compensation-babnees, by which the effects of 
heat and cold upon their timekeetnng are practically nullified, also 
differ in some respects from the ordinary watch type, as well as 
being considerably larger and heavier. 

A^racy.— The modem chronometer is capable, with fair 
usage, of going with what must be regarded, in view of the un- 
favourable conditions to which it is necessarily exposed on board, 
as astonishing actmracy. Both during the official tests at Green- 
wieffi Observatory (which has teen held annually, on practically 
unaltered lines, from 1844 to 1914) and in their subsequent service 
afloat, many hundreds of chronometers have shown themselves 
capebb of keeping time in all ordinary variations of temperature 
for six months together with an error not exceeding .a second a day 
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—an amount which, in a month’s voyage along thfc equator, woul4^ 
involve an error in the ship’s final position of less than eight 
nautical miles. (See also Navigation.) 

See R. T. Gould, The Marine Chronometer, its History and Develops 
ment (1923}, a general history of the subject. (R. T. Go.) 

CHRUDIM, a town of Bohemia, Czechoslovakia, situated in 
the south-east of the Elbe basin on the Chrudimka, a left-bank 
tributary of the Elbe. Its fertile surroundings account for the 
early settlement, dating back to before the iith century, and 
for the disturbed history since it became a small but important 
regional centre \nth a progressive German population and many 
royal privileges. Today its function is that of a market centre 
with a small develo^mient of manufactures that express the na- 
ture of its district, c.g., sugar, spirits, beer, flour-milling and saw- 
mills. Pop. (1923), 13,129, predominantly Czech. 

CHRYSALIS, the common name for the pupa {q.v.) of the 
Lepidoptera (butterflies and moths). 

CHRYSANTHEMUM, in botany, a numerous genus of 
plants of the family Compositae; popularly the name given to 
forms of certain Old World species of this genus which have 
been remarkably developed by cultivation. Most varieties of the 
so-called Chinese and Japanese chrysanthemums extensively 
grown by gardeners and florists are blended hybrids or other forms 
derived from C. motif olium and C. indicum, natives of eastern 
Asia. Other species of interest to flower growers are C. coccineum 
(pyrethrum), C. Parthetiium (feverfew), and‘C. frutescens (mar- 
guerite). Other representatives of the genus are C. Balsamita 
(costmary) and C. Leucanthemum (ox-eye daisy), the latter 
often a pestiferous weed. The common chrysanthemum has prob- 
ably been known for at least 2,000 years. In Japan, where it can 
be traced back many centuries, it is the national flower. Brey- 
nius in 1689 was the first European to mention the chrysanthe- 
mum, giving it the name of Matricaria Japonica Manma. M. 
Pierre Louis Blancard introduced the first large-flowering chrysan- 
themum into England in 1789. This first flowered in 1790. The 
plant was first introduced into America in 1847. The work of 
hybridization was first taken up by Dr. H. P. Walcott and later 
in the ’80s by John Thorpe, who organized the Chrysan- 
themum Society of America in 1890, at which time hybridization 
seemed to have reached its zenith. At the present day (1929) 
Elmer D. Smith is probably the leading hybridizer of the chrysan- 
themum. 

Chrysanthemums have been popular with the gardeners, both 
professional and amateur, as an exhibition flower because o-f their 
great size and variety of shape and colour, and also because some 
varieties are extremely hardy permitting their use in the peren- 
nial garden. Chrysanthemums owe their popularity with com- 
mercial florists not so much to their value as a crop, but to the 
fact that they may be planted in the late spring and early summer 
when the greenhouse otherwise would be empty. Moreover, the 
chrysanthemum is a quick maturing crop, many varieties being 
grown without artificial heat, since they bloom from late August 
to December. The cultural requirements for chrysanthemums 
may be adjusted to many rotation schemes, so that the same 
greenhouse may be used for growing other floral crops, as calen- 
dulas, sweet-peas, stocks, snapdragons, annuals and liUes. 

Classification of Types. — (i) Incurved Chinese types are 
nearly globular in form and regular in outline; the florets are 
smooth, rounded or somewhat toothed at the top, and sufficiently 
long to form a graceful curve (commercial varieties are Maj. 
Bonaffon, Mrs. Nellie T. Ross, Citronelle). (2) Japanese types 
are varieties with long loosely arranged florets; the florets may 
be flat, fluted, quilled or tubulated, and may be incurved or reflex. 
Many exhibition varieties (Mrs. H. S. Firestone, F. E. Nash, 
Miss Ruth C. 'Twombly, Majestic) come in this type. (3) 
Anemones have high, neatly formed centres with elongated quilled 
florets, surrounded by flat more or less horizontally arranged ray 
flowers. Examples are: Gorza, Chestnut, Maple-leaf. (4) Pom- 
pons may be somewhat flat or nearly globular, generally very 
neat and compact, formed of short, flat, fluted or quilled florets. 
The florets of each bloom are all of one form, such as the varieties 
Varsity, Co-ed, Baby, Fink Dot and Nuggets. (5) Singles 


are arranged sufficiently close together to form a regular fringe. 
There may be one or two rows of ray flowers and sometimes as 
many as three or five. The centres of the florets are always tubu- 
lar, cither short or somewhat elongated. Golden Mensa, Mrs. E. D. 
Godfrey and Margaret Waite are g^od examples. (6) Spidery, 
plumed and feathery types are varieties with flowers of eccentric 
shape; some are light and graceful, while others have threadlike 
petals. Among the varieties of this class are the Dean, Yellow 
Jacket, Chief, Sam Caswell, Tachibana and White Thread. 

Propagation. — ^The chrysanthemum is generally propagated 
by cuttage, seedage or division. Cuttage is by far the most satis- 
factory. Most of our destructive insects and diseases may be 
controlled by the careful selection of clean stock to be used for 
cuttings. Plants grown from cuttings make better growth, give 
better flowers and are easier to stake and tie in the garden. Nearly 
all chrysanthemums grown in commercial greenhouses are pro- 
duced from cuttings. Division is practised by many outdoor 
gardeners. The only advantage is that the operation is an easy 
and safe one,, but diseases and insects are generally spread with 
this method. Seedage is practised in chrysanthemum growing 
only as a means of obtaining new varieties. 

Plants for propagation are packed close together in flats, benches 
or cold frames after the flowering season, and are wintered over 
in either a cold greenhouse or frame. In March or April these 
plants send up strong shoots which are ideal for making cuttings. 
A cutting from 2 to 4 in. long seems to be best. As soon as the 
cuttings are made they should be placed in cool water. If aphids 
are present, the cuttings should be placed in a i to 500 or 1 to 800 
solution of nicotine sulphate in water before planting. Clean 
sand is the best soil material in which to root such cuttings. The 
sand should be firmly packed and watered and the cuttings in- 
serted. They should then be firmed and watered to wash the 
sand down around them. The bed should be lightly shaded for 
a few days to prevent wilting. Wilted cuttings generally die but 
if they root the resulting plants are stunted. Syringing on warm 
days will help to keep the cuttings fresh. A temperature of 50® F 
is sufficient, but quicker rooting is obtained if 60^ F is maintained. 

When the roots are about ^ in. long the plants should be potted 
in a fibrous loam soil. If allowed to remain too long in the cutting 
bed, they become hard and are not responsive to good culture. 
The plants are usually ready for their permanent quarters by 
early June or July. A good fibrous, well drained loam is the 
ideal soil medium for chrysanthemums. If this soil is packed 
before planting or directly afterwards, the new growth becomes 
firmer and the internodes shorter. Newly set plants should be 
watered only lightly as wet soil is unfavourable for their growth. 
The tops of the plants may, however, be syringed often to keep 
them fresh. The planting distances vary with the different types. 
Commercial growers vary the planting of the large flowering 
chrysanthemums as follows: 6 in. by 6 in., 7 in. by 8 in., in. by 
8 in., 10 in. by 10 inches. Pompons are planted 12 in. by 12 in. and 
12 in. by IS in. inside, while outdoors 15 in. by 15 in. and 18 in. 
by 18 in. is the general practice. 

As soon as the plants are placed they should be staked and 
tied. The tying should be done as the plant grows so the stem 
will remain straight. When the stem becomes 6 in. long the plant 
should be “topped” (top pinched out), if more than one stem is 
desired. Topping should continue for small flowered plants until 
August. Watering, syringing and tying are of chief importance 
during the summer months. The plants should be kept as cool 
as possible by spraying and syringing and by wetting the walks. 
In the late summer and early fall “disbudding” becomes a factor. 
The first bud to appear is generally the crown bud. This bud will 
flower early and give a large flower, but the shape, colour and 
habit are not as desirable for commercial use as are flowers from 
lateral buds. The crown bud is surrounded by vegetative shoots, 
one of which may be saved to produce the desirable flower bud. 
The terminal bud of the final shoot is surrounded by other buds 
which should be removed if only one large flower is deidred. 

If the soil is a good composted fibrous loam, no fertilizer should 
be given until the bud is selected. -Thereaftelr manure water, 
a commercial chrysanthemum fertilizer, should be given once a 
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week until the buds show colour. Continued use of any fertilizer, 
especially those that are too strong, will cause the flowers to **blast” 
and *'bum.” The foregoing cultural directions apply equally as 
well to the chrysaqthemums in the garden. Systematic fumigation 
and spraying with effective fumigants, insecticides and fungicides 
and the propagation of clean stock, are the greatest factors in 
the prevention and control of pests. Upwards of 500 named 
varieties of the chrysanthemum are listed in dealers’ catalogues 
and horticultural works, and new forms are constantly being 
produced. 

For more extensive details, see L. H. Bailey, The Standard Cyclo^ 
pedia of Horticulture (1914-17; rev. ed., 192a) ; for list of recognized 
American varieties, see F. L. Olmsted, F. V. Coville and H. P. Kelsey, 
editors, Standardized Plant Names (Salem, Mass,, 1924) . 

(H, 0 . y.) 

CHRTSANTHIUSi Greek philosopher of the 4th century 
A.D. He was a pupil of Aedesius and an exponent of the mystical 
side of Neoplatonism (q.v,). Invited by the emperor Julian to 
assist in the scheme for the revival of Hellenism, he declined, 
probably foreseeing its failure. As high-priest of Lydia he kept 
the respect of Christians and pagans alike. 

CHRYSELEPHANTINE, the architectural term given to 
statues which were built up on a wooden core, with ivory repre- 
senting the flesh and gold the drapery (Gr. xpvaSs, gold, 
ivory). The two most celebrated examples are those by Pheidias, 
the statue of Athena in the Parthenon and of Zeus in the temple 
at Olympia. 

CHRYSENE, a hydrocarbon discovered by Laurent in the 
high boiling point fractions of coal tar distillate, is produced in 
.small quantity in the distillation of amber, or on passing the 
vapour of phenyl-naphthyl-methane through a red-hot tube. When 
impure, it is of a yellow colour; hence its name (xpi'o’eoy, golden 


yellow). Chrysene, CisHja, 



crystallizes in colour- 


less plates or octahedra (from benzene), which exhibit a violet 
fluorescence, and melt at 250° C and boil at 448® C. Chromic 
acid in glacial acetic acid solution oxidizes it to chrysoquinone 
Ci8Hio 02, which when distilled with lead oxide gives chrysoketone 
C17H10O. 

Bibliography. — A. E. Everest, The Higher Coal-tar Hydrocarbons 

(1927). 

CHRYSIPPUS (c. 280-206 B.C.), Greek philosopher, third 
leader of the Stoics, bom at Soli, Cilicia (Diog. Laert. vii. 179). 
He came to Athens and studied possibly under Zeno, certainly 
under Cleanthes. It is said also that he became a pupil of Arcesi- 
laus and Lacydes, heads of the middle academy. The comprehen- 
siveness of his early studies left its mark on his philosophic work. 
His chief fame rested on his controversies in the academy, for 
which he was called “the column of the portico.” Diogenes 
Laertius says “without Chrysippus there had been no Porch.” Of 
the 750 treatises with which he is credited only fragments survive. 
The style is said to have been crabbed, the argument lucid. 

See G. H. Hagedom, Moralia Chrysippea (1685), Ethica Chrysippi 
(1715); J. F. Richter, De Chrysippo Stoico fastuoso (1738); F. 
Baguet, De Chrysippi vita doctrina et reUnquUs (1822) ; C. Petersen, 
PhUosophiae Chrysippeae fundamenta (1827); A. B. Krische, For- 
schungen auf dem Gebiete der alien Philosophie (1840) ; R. Nicolai, 
De logicis Chrysippi libris (1859) ; R. Hirzel, Untersuchungen zu 
Ciceros philosophischen Schriften, ii. (1882) ; A. Gercke, “Chrysippea” 
in Jahrbiicher fur Philologie, suppl. vol. xiv. (1885) ; Christos Aronis, 
Xp6(rcinrot ypa^artic6s (1885) ; L. Steiq, Die Psychologic der Stoa 
(1886) ; J. E. Sandys, Hist, Class. Schol. i. 149; E. Brehier, Chrysippe 
(Les Grands philosophes, Paris, 1910). See also Stoics. 

CHRYSOBBRYL, a yellow or green gem-stone, remarkable 
for its hardness, being exceeded in this respect only by the dia- 
mond and corundum. The name suggests that it was formerly 
regarded as a golden variety of beryl. Its composition is BeA1^4, 
or BeO-ALOs* It is yellow or pale green, occasionally passing into 
shades of dark green and brown. Chrysoberyl is often mistaken 
by its colour for chrysolite (g.u.), and has indeed been termed 


oriental chrysolite, but it is a much harder and denser mineral. 
As the two stones are apt to be confounded, it may be convenient 
to contrast their chief characters: 



Chrysoberyl. 

Chrysolite. 

Hardness . ^ 

Specific gravity 

Cnemic^ composition .... 

8-S 

3-6s to 3-7S 
BcAUO.- 

6-5 to 7 

3-34 to 3-37 
MgjSiO." 


Chrysoberyl is not infrequently cloudy, opalescent and chatoy- 
ant, and is then known as “cymophane” (Gr. xu/ia, cloud). The 
cloudiness is referable to the presence of multitudes of micro- 
scopic cavities. Some of the cymophane, when cut with a convex 
surface, forms the most valuable kind of cat’s-eye (see Cat’s-eye). 
A remarkable dichroic variety of chrysoberyl is known as 
alexandrite (q.v.). 

Most chrysoberyl comes from Brazil, chiefly from the district 
of Minas Novas in the State of Minas Geraes, where it occurs 
as small water-worn pebbles. The cymophane is mostly from the 
gem-gravels of Ceylon. Chrysoberyl is known as a constituent of 
certain kinds of granite, pegmatite and gneiss. In the United 
States it occurs at Haddam, Conn. ; Greenfield Centre, near Sara- 
toga Springs, N.Y.; Greenwood, Me. and in Manhattan island. 
It is known also in the province of Quebec, Canada, and has been 
found near Gwelo in Rhodesia. 

CHRYSOCOLLA, a hydrous copper silicate occurring as a 
decomposition product of copper ores. It is never found as crys- 
tals, but always as encrusting and botryoidal masses. It is green 
or bluish-green in colour, and often has the appearance of opal or 
enamel, being translucent and having a conchoidal fracture with 
vitreous lustre; sometimes it is earthy in texture. Not being a 
definite crystallized substance, it varies widely in chemical com- 
position, the copper oxide (CuO), for example, varying in differ- 
ent analyses from 17 to 67%. The hardness (2-4) and sp. gr. 
(2*o-2*8) arc also variable. The mineral occurs in the upper parts 
of veins of copper ores, and has resulted from their alteration by 
the action of waters containing silica in solution. Pseudomorphs 
of chrysocolla after various copper minerals (e.g., cuprite) are not 
uncommon. It is found in most copper mines. The name chryso- 
colla (from Rold and x6XXa, glue) was applied by Theo- 

phrastus and other ancient writers to materials used in soldering 
gold, one of which, from the island of Cyprus, may have been 
identical with the mineral now known by this name. Borax, which 
is used for this purpose, has also been called chrysocolla. 

CHRYSOLITE, a transparent green gem-stone. The name 
chrysolite, meaning “golden stone” (xpvohz and XW05), has been 
applied to various yellowish gems, notably to topaz, to some kinds 
of beryl and to chrysoberyl. The true chrysolite of the modem 
mineralogist is a pale green olivine (q.v.), 

CHRYSOLOGUS, PETER (c. 405-c. 450), bishop of Ra- 
venna, was born at Imola and died at Ravenna. As bishop, he 
opposed Arianism, Pelagianism and Eutychianism. Of the works 
printed in Migne’s Patrol. Lat., vol. lii., only about 100 sermons 
are genuine. 

See F. V. Stablewski, Der heilige Kirchenvater P. von Ravenna 
(1871), F. J. Peters, Petrus Chrysologus als Homilet (Cologne, 1918). 

CHRYSOLORAS, MANUEL [or Emmanuel] (c. 1355- 
1411s), one of the pioneers in spreading Greek literature in the 
West, was bom at Constantinople. He was a pupil of Gemistus 
(q.v.). In 1393 he was sent to Italy by the emperor Manuel 
Palaeologus to implore the aid of the Christian princes against 
the Turks. At the invitation of the magistrates of Florence he 
became about 1395 professor of the Greek language in that city, 
where he taught for three years. He became famous as a trans- 
lator of Homer and Plato. Later, after visiting Milan, Pavia 
and Venice, he was invited to Rome. In 1408 he was sent to Paris 
on an important mission from the emperor Manuel Palaeologus. 
In 1413 he went to Germany on an embassy to the emperor 
Sigismund, the object of which was to fix a place for the as- 
sembling of a general council. It was decided that the meeting 
should take place at Constance; and Chrysoloras was on his way 
thither, having been chosen to represent the Greek Church, 
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when he died suddenly on April 15, 1415. Only two of his works 
have been printed, his Erotemata (published at Venice in 1484), 
which was the first Greek grammar in use in the West, 
Epistolae III. de comparatione veteris et novae Romae. 

John Chrysoloras, a relative of the above, who, like him, 
had studied and taught at Constantinople, and had then gone to 
Italy, shared Manuel's reputation as one of those who spread the 
influence of Greek letters in the West. His daughter married 
Filelfo {q.v.). 

CHRYSOPRASE is a transparent variety of crypto-crystal- 
line silica of an apple-green colour (Gr. gold and 

leek), the latter being due to the presence of nickel, probably 
in the form of hydrous silicate. A very similar artificial gem may 
be prepared by immersing chalcedony in solutions of nickel salts. 
On exposing a natural chrysoprase to light or heat its colour be- 
comes paler, though this may be restored by placing the stone in 
a damp medium. It is surprising that the colour of the natural 
gem should be susceptible to the action of light and heat, whilst 
the artificial product is quite unaffected. {Precious Stones, by 
Max Bauer; trans. L. J. Spencer, 1904.) 

CHRYSOSTOM (St. John Chrysostom) {Xpvaboroim, 
golden-mouthed) (a.d. 345-407), the most famous Greek Father, 
was bom at Antioch about a.d. 345. At the school of Libanius, 
the sophist, he gave early indications of his mental powers and 
love of classical culture. On being baptized {c. 370) by Meletius, 
bishop of Antioch, he retired to the desert, where for ten years 
he led a life of asceticism and study. Illness compelled him to 
return to the world, and in 38X he was ordained deacon, and 
in 386 priest. He won great reputation by his preaching at 
Antioch, especially by his homilies on The Statues, delivered 
when the people feared the consequences of the destruction of 
the statues of the emperor Theodosius during a riot. 

On the death of Nectarius, Chrysostom was appointed bishop 
of Constantinople (398). In this capacity he won the love of 
the people by his eloquent and devout homilies and by the ap- 
plication of his ample revenues to the establishment of hospitals. 
But his reforming zeal also made him many enemies. The clergy 
were forbidden to keep lay sisters as servants, aimless monks 
were confined to their monasteries, and the extravagances of 
the court were strongly denounced. His enemies found a pretext 
for revenge in the shelter which he had given to four Nitrian 
monks who had been excommunicated by their bishop, Theophilus 
of Alexandria. Theophilus was invited to Constantinople (403) 
and charging Chrysostom with Origenism, thrice summoned him 
to appear before a synod. He refused to appear and finally was 
declared deposed, arrested and exiled. The threats of the people, 
however, led the empress Eudoxia to recall him. Shortly after- 
wards his denunciation of the honours addressed to a statue 
of the empress almost within the precincts of St. Sophia led to 
the calling of a second council, which again deposed him (404) 
for having resumed his functions without its permission. The 
people fired the cathedral and the senate-house, but Chrysostom 
was hurried away to Cucusus (Cocysus) among the ridges of 
Mount Taurus. His correspondence with the different churches 
and the recognition of his orthodoxy by Pope Innocent I. and 
the emperor Honorius caused the etnperor Arcadius to order his 
removal to the extreme desert of Pithyus. He died on the way 
at Comana in Pontus in 407. His exile gave rise to a schism and 
the Johannists (as they were called) only returned to communion 
with the bishop of Constantinople after the relics of the saint 
were brought back (437) and the emperor had publicly implored 
divine forgiveness. The feast of St. John Chrysostom falls on 
Nov. 13 in tile Greek Church and on Jan. 27 in the Latin Church. 

He elevates the ascetic element in religion and stresses the 
importance of knowing the Scriptures. In exegesis he is pure 
Antiochene, basing his eaqiositions upon thorough grammatical 
study and not on the alleg^cal interpretation of Origen and the 
Alexandrian school. His writings contain the germ of later 
Eucharistic teaching and the invocation of the saints, but give 
no direct expression of the primacy of the pc^ or the necesrity 
of private confession. As ear|f as 425 Chrysostom was cited by 
the Greeks and Latins as a great authority. 


His vpluminous works include the early-monastical treatisei, 
including On Priesthood, the many homities and commei^aries 
written during his priesthood and episcopate, the best known being 
those On the Statues and on Genesis, Psalpis, Matthew and 
Romans, and the letters which belong to the time of his exile 
and are valuable sources of history. 

The best edition is that of Migne {Patrol. Grace. xlvii.-bdv.) 
but many of the treatises have been edited more recently. Eng- 
lish translations of some of the homilies and commentaries are in 
the Oxford Library of the Fathers. The most valuable authorities 
for his life are the ecclesiastical histories of Palladius, Socrates, 
Sozomen and Theodoret. 

See W. R. Stephens, St. John Chrysostom (1871) ; F. H. Chase, 
Chrysostom, A Study in Biblical Interpretation (1887); Naegle, Die 
Eucharisticlehre Des hi. Joh. Chrysostom (Freiburg, 1900) ; C. Baur, 
S. Jean Chrysostome et ses oeuvres (Louvain, 1907) ; J. M. Vance, 
Beitrdge zur Byzantinischen Kulturgeschichte aus den Schriften des 
Chrysostom (Jena, 1907) ; A. Hamack, Hist, of Dogma iii. and iv. 

CHRYSOTILEi a variety of serpentine, a hydrous silicate of 
magnesia, which is characterized by a fine, more or less silklike 
fibrous structure; this is the princip^ fibrous mineral used in com- 
merce under the name asbestos {q.v.). (The name is derived from 
the Greek gold and rlisos, down or hair, literally hair of 

gold.) 

CHUB {Leuciscus cephalus), a Cyprinid fish distinguished 
from others of the family in English rivers by the broad bead and 
strong jaws and by feeding to a considerable extent on little fish. 
In England a leng^ of 2ft. and a weight of 8 lb. is reached, but on 
the Continent 12 lb. In America the name is applied to other 
large-headed Cyprinids, e.g., the river chub {Hybopsis kentuc- 
kiensis) and the silver chub {Semotilus corporalis). 

CHIJBB, CHARLES (d. 1845), English locksmith, started a 
hardware business at Winchester, subsequently removing to Port- 
sea. Here he improved on the “detector" lock originally patented 
in 1818 by his brother, Jeremiah Chubb. He soon moved to 
London and then to Wolverhampton, where he employed two 
hundred workers. In 1835 he patented a process intended to 
render safes burglar-proof and fireproof, and eventually estab- 
lished a large safe-factory in London. He died on May x6, 1845, 
and was succeeded in the business by his son, John Chubb (x8i6- 
72), who patented various improvements in the products of the 
firm. 

CHUBB, THOMAS (1679-X746), English deist, was born 
at East Hamham, near Salisbury, on Sept. 29, 1679. '^he son of a 
maltster, he was apprenticed to a glove-maker and subsequently 
worked for a tallow-chandler. Later he lived for some years in 
the house of the master of the rolls, Sir Joseph Jekyll, apparently 
as a servant of some kind. He died in Salisbury on Feb. 8, 1746. 
He appeared as an author during the Arian controversy with an 
essay. The Supremacy of the Father Asserted, published on Whis- 
ton's authority in 1715. Mainly interesting as showing the spread 
of rationalism in the popular mind of the period, he was regarded 
by Voltaire as one of the most logical of his school. {See Deism.) 
His chief works arc Discourse concerning Reason {i 73 i)\ True 
Gospel of Jesus Christ (1739) I and Posthumous Works (1748). 

CHUBUT, a territory of the southern Argentine Republic, 
p^t of what was formerly called Patagonia, bounded north by 
Rio Negro, south by Santa Cruz, east by the Atlantic and west by 
Chile. Pop. (1926) 32,885; area, 93,427 sq.m. Except for the 
valleys in the Andean foot-hills, which are fertile and well forested, 
and the land along the banks of the Chubut river, which flows 
entirely across the territory from the Andes to the Atlantic, the 
country is a steppe land covered with scanty dwarfed vegetation, 
with occasional shallow saline lakes. The larger rivers are the 
Chubut and the Senguerr, the latter flowing into Lake Colbuapi 
There are a number of large lakes among the Andean foot-hills, 
the best known of which are Fontana, La Plata and General Pka, 
and, in the interior, Coihuapi or Colhu^ and Musters, the latter 
named after the English naval officer who traversed Patagonia in 
1870. Petroleum was found at Comodoro Rivadavia, in the south- 
ern part of the territory, toward the close of 1907, at a depth of 
1,768 ft. and is being exploited. Chubut is known cUefly by the 
Weltii colony near the mouth of the Chubut Tiver and its branchy 
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the i6th of October cohmy, farther up the river. The chief town 
of the Welsh, Rawson, is the capital of the territory, and Port 
Madryn on Bahia Noeva is its best port. Other colonies have 
been founded in tbe fertile valleys of the Andean foot-hills, but 
their growth is greatly impeded by lack of transportation facilities. 
{See Pataconu.) 

CHUCK, a device for holding work in a lathe (g.v.) or a drill 
{see Dull and Boring) and consisting essentially of three or 
four converging jaws. 

CHUDE, a tribal name used in both a special and a general 
sense, (x) It was the name given by the Russians to certain 
Estonian tribes with whom they came in contact as they spread 
gradually over their present empire. It would seem that* the 
northern Chudes are ^e Vepsas. (2) As the Russians advanced 
eastwards they extended the name to various tribes whom they 
considered to be like the Estonians, and in popular use it has 
come to be applied to any ancient non-Russian people in Siberia, 
at least as far east as the Altai. 

CHUGUYEV, a town in the Kharkov county of the Ukrain- 
ian S.S.R., on the right bank of the river Donetz, where the 
railway linking Kharkov to Kupyansk crosses the river. Lat. 
49® 49' N. Long. 36® 41' E. Pop. (1926) 13,311- 

CHUKCHI, Chanktus (“Men”) or Tuski (“Brothers” or 
“Confederates”), a Mongoloid people inhabiting the north-eastern- 
most portion of Siberia on the shores of the Arctic Ocean and 
Bering Sea. They are settled in small groups along the Arctic 
coast between the Bering Strait and the Kolyma river, or wander 
as far inland as the Anadyr basin. They are tall, lean, with some- 
what irregular features and round-headed. The nose is set deep 
between the cheeks. The lips are thick, and the brow low. The 
hair is coarse, lank and black. They are classed as Nearetic. 

The Chukchi are divided into the “Fishing Chukchi,” who have 
settled homes on the coast, and the “Reindeer Chukchi,” who are 
nomads. The latter breed reindeer in large herds, live on the 
flesh and milk, and are generally fairly prosperous; while the 
Ashing folk are very poor, begging from their richer kinsfolk hides 
to make tents and clothes. They kill o& the old and inflrm. They 
believe in a future life, but only for those who die a violent death. 
It is thus an act of Alial piety for a son to kill his parent or a 
nephew his uncle. This custom is known as kamitok. The Chuk- 
chi sacriAce animals to the spirits of the rivers and mountains, and 
also practise Shamanism. The use of drums in these rites is 
general. They are polygamous, but the women are treated kindly. 
The children are specially petted. Chukchi women are often 
tattooed with two black-blue convex lines running from the eye 
to the chin. Since their adoption of Christianity the men some- 
times have a Latin cross tattooed on their chins. The Chukchi 
bum their dead or expose them on platforms to be devoured by 
ravens. 

See Harry dc Windt, Through the Gold Fields of Alasha to Bering 
Strait (1898) ; Dittmar, “tfber die Koriaken u. ihnen nahe verwandten 
Tchouktehen,” in Bui. Acad. Sc. (St. Petersburg), xii. p. 99; Hooper, 
Ten Months among the Tents of the Tuski; W. H. Dali, Contributions 
to North American Ethnology, vol. i. (1877) ; M. Czaplicka, Aboriginal 
Siberia (19x4). 

CHULALONGKORN, PHRA PARAMINDR MAHA 

(1853-1910), king of Siam, eldest son of King Maha Mongkut, 
was tom on Sept, si, 1853, and succeeded his father on the throne 
on Oct. I, 1868. The young king, who had according to custom 
been brought up in a BuddUst monastery, again retired into se- 
clusion until he came of age in 1873, the government being en- 
trusted to a regency. He then took the step, unprecedented for 
an eastern Asiatic potentate, of travelling outside his dominion, 
in India and the Dutch East Indies. Tbe fruits of his appreciation 
of foreign institutions appeared in the reforms which he institut- 
ed in Sigm: the abolition of slavery, the simplification of court 
etiquette, the grant of liberty of conscience, tbe erection of 
schoqls and hospitals, and the further devdopment of the army 
and navy. He establiriied a standard coina^, postal and tele- 
graph services, and arranged for the policing, sanitation, and 
lighting of Ban g kok. Several of his sons, inchiding the Crown 
f^ce, were educated in En^and, and he himself visited Europe j 
in 1897. He died at Bangkok on Oct. 33, 1910. I 


CHUMASH, the natives of the Santa Barbara coast and 
islands, California. When discovered by Cabrillo in 1543, and 
missionized from 1771 on, they numbered perhaps 8,000-10,000, 
but were virtually extinct by 1900. They made sea-going plank 
canoes, harpoons and spear-throwers, many shell ornaments and 
fine baskets. Technologically they ranked with their neighbours, 
the Gabrielino, at the head of all Californian tribes. Their society 
and religion are almost unknown, but may be assumed as similar 
to those of the Gabrielino. 

CHUMBI VALLEY, a valley connecting Tibet (g.v.) with 
the frontier of British India. Lying on the southern slopes of 
the Himalayas at an altitude of about 9,500 ft. above the sea, 
the valley is wedged in between Bhutan and Sikkim, and does 
not belong geographically but only politically to Tibet. This 
was the route by which the British mission of 1904 advanced. 
The valley is of great natural beauty, but only sparsely cultivated 
on small flats by the river. The summer months, though not hot, 
are relaxing and enervating. 

CHUNAR, a town and ancient fortress of India, in the dis- 
trict of Mirzapur, in the United Provinces, situated on the south 
bank of the Ganges. Pop. (1921) 6,960. The fort occupies a 
conspicuous site on the summit of an abrupt rock which com- 
mands the river. It was at one time a place of great strength, 
and still contains the remains of a Hindu palace with some inter- 
esting carvings. The town, which consists of one or two strag- 
gling streets, was once a European settlement, for the invalid 
or veteran battalion of the East India Company’s army. In 
the church, the school, some ruinous houses, and the graveyards, 
are traces of that colony of war-worn exiles. The chief industry 
is now the excellent building stone which is found in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

In 1530 CJhunar became the residence of Shere Shah the Afghan, 
and forty-Ave years later was recovered by the emperor Akbar 
after sustaining a siege of six months. It fell into the hands of the 
English under General Camac in 1763 after a prolonged resistance. 
A treaty with the nawab of Oudh was signed here by Warren 
Hastings on behalf of the East India Company in Sept. 1781, and 
for a time it enjoyed a military importance as the frontier post 
of the company’s jurisdiction. 

CHUNCHO, a tribe of South American Indians, living in the 
forests east of Cuzco, central Peru. Chuncho has also been used 
to describe one of three aboriginal stocks of Peru, tbe others 
being Quichua and Aymara. 

CHUNGKING, the treaty port and commercial emporium of 
tbe isolated but important and densely peopled Inland Basin of 
Szechwan in West China (situation, 29® 32' N., 106® 50' E.). 
It is built on a rocky peninsula at the confluence of the Kialing- 
kiang, tbe most easterly of the great rivers draining the Red 
Basin, with the Yangtze-kiang, the arterial line of communi- 
cation in Middle China. ChungUng is therefore tbe natural gate- 
way through which Szechwan communicates with the rest of 
China and the ocean. Moreover it gathers up tbe trade of E. Tibet 
and of much of the north of Kweichow and Yunnan which Ands 
a natural outlet to the Yangtze, although in the case of the last- 
named province the French railway from Yiinnan-fu to the coast 
of Tongking is a distinct competitor. Chungking therefore exports 
not only the agricultural products— silk, tea and rice— of the 
Basin of Szechwan but also the pastoral products — skins, hides 
and woolr-of its mountain borders. Although the collecting cen- 
tre par excellence for West China, Chungking does little direct 
trade with the coast. Hankow, the focus of tbe Central (Hupeh) 
Basin nearer the sea, constitutes a later collecting centre for a 
wider area. The flat-bottomed steamboats, specially built to nego- 
tiate the Yangtze Gorges, run only between Chungking and 
Icbang, another trans-shipment point between Chungking and 
Hankow. The first steamboat reached Chungking in 1898 and a 
regular service through the Gorges is now maintained except 
during low-water in winter. The more rapid transport offered by 
steanAoats is making junk traffic through the Gorges less and 
less profitable. Steam-launches now ply on the Yangtze above 
Chungking as far as Suifu and during the high-water of summer 
as far as Kiating on tbe Min river. (Chungking, however, still 
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remains a great centre for junk traffic, which must always carry the 
local river-borne trade. The total trade of Chungking has con- 
tinued to increase steadily from Hk. Tls. 10,780,389 in 1894 (it 
was opened to foreign trade in 189X) to Hk. Tls. 73,757,098 in 
1926. 

A railway connecting Chungking with ChSngtu, the regional 
centre of the Red Basin and the capital of Szechwan, has long 
been contemplated and is one of the most important items in the 
railway programme of China. The population of Chungking is 
approximately 600,000. (P. M. R.) 

CHUPATTY. An Anglo-Indian term for an unleavened 
cake of bread. The word represents the Hindustani chapati, and 
is applied to the usual form of native bread, the staple food of 
upper India. The chupatty is generally made of coarse wheaten 
flour, patted flat with the hand, and baked upon a griddle. In 1857, 
chupatties were circulated as a sign of discontent. 

CHUPRIYA (sometimes written Tyupriya; Croatian Cu- 
prya), the capital of the Morava department of Serbia, Yugosla- 
via. The old name was Korea Margi. (Pop., 1921, 4,917.) The 
town is on the railway from Belgrade to Nish, and on the Morava, 
which is navigable up to this point by small sailing vessels. A 
light railway runs to Senje, which has lignite and other collieries 
that were, however, very seriously damaged in the World War. 
Some of the flnest Serbian cattle are bred in the neighbouring 
lowlands, and the town has a large sugar beet factory and a 
considerable trade in plums and farm produce. A Government 
nursery for mulberry trees has been started, and it is hoped by the 
free distribution of silkworm eggs to revive sericulture, which 
flourished in the middle ages but died down under Turkish rule. 
There is a Government stud farm in the district. In the World 
War Chupriya was the central ammunition depot of the Serbian 
army. Cloth is woven, and there are glass works at Paracin, sm. 
S. ; while Jagodina, 8m. W. by N., is an important market town. 
Both are connected with Chupriya by rail and road. 

The 14th-century Ravanitsa monastery, with a ruined fort and 
an old church (their walls and frescoes pitted by Turkish bullets) 
is about 7m. distant. Legend' says that here the Serbian tsar 
Lazar (1374-89) was visited by an angel who bade him choose 
between an earthly and a heavenly crown. In accordance with his 
choice Lazar fell fighting at the battle of Kosovo. He was buried 
at Ravanitsa, but his body was afterwards removed. His crucifix 
is treasured among the monastic archives, which also contain a 
charter signed by Peter the Great of Russia (1672-1725). Man- 
asia {Manasiya), the still more celebrated foundation of Stephen, 
the son and successor of Lazar, lies 12m. N. of Ravanitsa. Built 
in a cleft among the hills, this monastery is enclosed in a fortress, 
whose square towers, and curtain without loopholes or battle- 
ments, remain largely intact. Within the curtain stand the mo- 
nastic buildings, a large garden and a cruciform chapel, with 
many curious old stone carvings, half hidden beneath whitewash. 
Numerous gifts from the Russian court, such as gospels lettered 
in gold and silver relief, and jewelled crucifixes, are preserved 
on the spot, but the valuable library was removed in the 15th 
century to the monastery of Hilendar on Mt. Athos. 

CHITQUET, . NICOLAS (1445-1500), French mathema- 
tician, was bom at Paris. He studied and qualified in medicine, 
probably at Lyons. In 1484 he wrote a work on arithmetic. Tri- 
party en la science des nombres. This was circulated in manu- 
script form and was first printed in 1880. The first part deals with 
rational numbers, the second with irrational numbers and square 
roots, and the third part is a study of equations. The Triparty 
was very largely used and its influence can be traced in the Arith- 
metic of de la Roche. 

See A. Marre, “Notice sur Nicolas Chuquet et son Triparty,” 
BuUetino Boncampagtii xiii. 

CHUQUISACA, a department of S.E. Bolivia. It lies partly 
upon the eastern plateau of Bolivia and partly upon the great 
plains of the upper La Plata basin; area, 36,132 8q.m. The Pil- 
comayo, a large tributary of the Paraguay, crosses N.W. to S.E. 
the western part of the department. The climate of the lowlands 
is hot, humid and unhealthy, but that of the plateau is salubrious, 
though subject to greater extremes in temperature. The seasons 


are shaririy divided into wet and dry, the eastern plains becoming 
great lagoons during the wet season, and parched deserts during 
the dry. The mineral resources are important, but are less de- 
veloped than those of Potosi and Oruro. Grazing is the principal 
industry of the plains, and cattle, sheep, goats and llamas are 
raised and cereab grown in the fertile valleys of the plateau. 
Rough highways connect Chuquisaca with its nei^bours on 
the N. and W., and pack animals are the common means of trans- 
porting merchandise. The first railway in the department running 
from Potosi to Sucre was near completion in 1927. The popula- 
tion was estimated at 333,226 in 1915, and is largely composed of 
Indians and mestizos. The plateau Indians are generally Aymaras, 
but ^n the eastern plains there are considerable settlements of 
partly civilized Chiriguanos, of Guarani origin. The department 
is divided into five provinces, the greater part of the lowlands 
being unsettled and without effective political organization. Its 
principal towns are Sucre, the capital, Camargo, Padilla and 
Yotala. 

CHUR, the capital of the Swiss canton of the Grisons (Fr. 
Coire, Ital. Coira), It lies 1,950 ft. above sea-level on the 
valley-floor of the Vorder Rhein in the angle between the Plessur 
and the Rhine, and is overshadowed by the Mittenberg and 
Pizokel, hills that guard the entrance to the deep-cut Schanfigg 
(Plessur) valley. Pop. (1920) 15,600, with 12,644 German-speak- 
ing, 1,871 Romansch-speaking and 943 Italian-speaking. Protest- 
ants numbered 9,783, and Roman Catholics 5,733. The old city 
is on the west, and includes the cathedral church of St. Lucius 
(traditionally a 2nd-century British king), which was built between 
1178 and 1282, on the site of an older church. Opposite is the 
Bishop’s Palace, and not far off is the Episcopal Seminary (built 
on the ruins of a 6th-century monastic foundation). The Raetian 
Museum contains a great collection of objects relating to Raetia. 
Chur is 74 m. by rail from Zurich: it is the meeting-point of routes 
from Italy over many Alpine passes (the Lukmanier, the Splugen, 
the San Bernardino) and is the centre of an active trade, par- 
ticularly in wine from the Valtelline. Electric trains run to Davos, 
St: Moritz, Arosa and Andermatt. 

The episcopal see is first mentioned in 452, but probably existed 
a century earlier. The bishop soon acquired great temporal 
powers, and became a prince of the Empire in 1170. In 1392 he 
became head of the league of God’s House (originally formed 
against him in i367)» one of the three Raetian leagues, but in 
1526, after the Reformation, lost his temporal powers, having 
fulfilled his historical mission {see Grisons). The bishopric still 
exists, with jurisdiction over the Cantons of the Grisons, Glarus, 
Zurich, and the three Forest Cantons, as well as over Liechtenstein. 
The guild constitution of the city of Chur lasted from 1465 to 

1839* 

Bibliography. — ^W. von Juvalt, Forschungen iiber die Feudalzeit im 
Curischen Raetien, a parts (1871) ; C. Kind, Die Reformation in den 
Bisthumern Chur und Como (1858) ; Conradin von Moor, Geschkhte 
von Curraetien (2 vols., 1870-74) ; P. C. von Planta, Verfassungs- 
geschichte der Stadt Cur im Mittelalter (1879) ; Das Burgerhaus d, 
Schweiz, vol. xiv. (1924). 

CHURCH, SIR ARTHUR HERBERT (1834-191S), Brit- 
ish chemist, was bom on June 2, 1834, in London. He was edu- 
cated at the Royal College of Chemistry in London and at Oxford. 
In 1863 he was appointed professor of chemistry at the Royal 
Agricultural college, Cirencester, and during this period Church 
studied chemical problems connected with agriculture. He was a 
man of wide and varied tastes, and applied chemistry to the sub- 
jects in which he was interested, such as mineralogy (he discovered 
a new mineral, Churchite), archaeology and chiefly painting. In 
1879 Church was appointed professor of chemistry at the Royal 
Academy of Arts; he retired from this post in 1911. During this 
period he worked on the chemistry of painting and his book, The 
Chemistry of Paints and Painting (1890), has run into many edi- 
tions and has been translated into German. 

He was an authority on precious stones and porcelain; he left 
instructions to his wife that various collections of curios and 
antiques were to go to the Ashmolean Museum at Oxfiwd and his 
cut precious stones to the British Museum. He died in London 
on May 31, 19x5. 
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Some of his woihs am Handbook of Prtdons Stones (1S83) ; English 
Sartkenware (1884) ; English Porcdain (1885) ; Food Crains of India 
(1886) ; Josiak Wedgwood (1894), and The Conservation of Historic 
Biddings and Frescoes (1907). 

CHUKCH, FREDERICK EDWIN (1826-1900), Ameri- 
can landscape painter, was bom at Hartford (Conn.) on May 4, 
1826. He was a pupil of Thomas Cole at Catskill (N.Y.), where 
his first pictures were painted. Developing unusual technical 
dexterity, Church from the beginning sought for his themes such 
marvels of nature as Niagara Falls, the Andes, and tropical for- 
ests — he visited South America in 1853 and 1857 — ^volcanoes in 
eruption, and icebergs, the beauties of which he portrayed with 
great skill in the management of light, colour, and the phenomena 
of rainbow, mist and sunset, rendering these plausible and effec- 
tive. In their time these paintings awoke the wildest admiration 
and sold for extravagant prices, collectors in the United States and 
in Europe eagerly seeking them, though their vogue has now 
passed away. In 1849 Church was made a member of the Na- 
tional Academy of Design. His “Great Fall at Niagara” (1857) 
is in the Corcoran Art Gallery, Washington (D.C.), and a large 
“Twilight” is in the Walters^ Gallery, Baltimore (Md.). Among 
his other canvases are “Andes of Ecuador” (1855), “Heart of the 
Andes” (1859), “Cotopaxi” (1862), “Jerusalem” (1870), and 
“Morning in the Tropics” (1877). He died on April 7, 1900, at 
his house on the Hudson river above New York city, where he 
had lived and worked for many years. He was the most prominent 
member of the “Hudson river school” of American artists. 

CHURCHy GEORGE EARL (1835-1910), American geog- 
rapher, was bom in New Bedford (Mass.), on Dec. 7, 1835. He 
was educated as a civil engineer, and was early engaged on the 
Hoosac tunnel. In 1858 he joined an exploring expedition to 
South America. During the American Civil War he served 
(1862-65) in the Army of the Potomac, rising to the command 
of a brigade and the rank of colonel; and in 1866-67 he was war 
correspondent of the New York Herald in Mexico. He explored 
the Amazon (1868-79), and gradually became the leading author- 
ity on that region of South America. In 1880 he was appointed 
U.S. commissioner to report on Ecuador, and in 1895 visited Costa 
Rica to report on its debt and railways. He wrote extensively 
on South and Central American geography, and became a vice- 
president of the Royal Geographical Society (London), and in 
1898 president of the geographical section of the British Asso- 
ciation. 

CHURCH, SIR RICHARD (1784-1S73), British military 
officer and general in the Greek army, was the son of a Quaker, 
Matthew Church of Cork. He was boro in 1 784, and at the age 
of 16 ran away from home and enlisted in the army. For this 
violation of its principles he was disowned by the Society of 
Friends, but his father bought him a commission in the t3th 
(Somersetshire) Light Infantry. He served in the demonstration 
against Ferrol, and in the expedition to Egypt under Sir Ralph 
Abercromby in 1801. He accompanied the expedition which 
landed in Calabria, and fought a successful battle against the 
French at Maida on July 6, 1806. In the summer of 1809 Church 
sailed with the expedition sent to occui^ the Ionian islands. Here 
he formed a Greek regiment in English pay. It included many of 
the men who were afterwards among the leaders of the Greeks 
in the War of Independence. Church drew up a report on the 
Ionian islands for the Congress of Vienna, in which he advo- 
cated the retention of the islands under the British flag and the 
permanent occupation by Great Britain of Parga and of other for- 
merly Venetian coast towns on the mainland, then in the posses- 
sion of Ali Pasha of lannina. In 1817 he entered the service of 
King Ferdinand of Naples as lieutenant-general, with^ a commis- 
sion to suppress the brigandage then rampant in Apulia. In 1820 
he was ai^inted governor of Palermo and commander-in-chief 
of the tro(^ in Sicily. The revolution which broke out in that 
year led to the termination of his services in Naples. 

In 1827 Church became commander-in-chief of the Greek 
army. The rout of his army in an attempt to relieve the 
acropolis of Athens, then besieged by the Turks, proved that it 
was incapable of conducting regular (^rations. The acropolis 
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capitulated, and Sir Richard (he had been knighted by George 
IV.) turned to partisan warfare in western Greece. Here his ac- 
tivity had beneficial results, for it led to a rectification in 1832, 
in a sense favourable to Greece, of the frontier drawn by the 
Powers in 1830 {see his Observations on an Eligible Line of Fron- 
tier for Greece, 1830). Church had, however, surrendered his 
commission, as a protest against the unfriendly Government of 
Capo dlstria, on Aug. 25, 1829. He lived for the rest of his life 
in Greece, was created general of the army in 1854, and died at 
Athens on March 30, 1873. 

See Sir Rickard Church, by Stanley Lane Poole (1890) ; Z. D. 
Feniman, Some English Philhellenes (1917) ; Sir Richfl.rd Church in 
Italy and Greece, by £. M. Church (Edinburgh, 1895), based on 
family papers (an Italian version, Brigantaggio e societd segrete 
nelle Puglie, 1^17-1828, executed under the direction of Carlo Lacaita, 
appeared at Florence in 1899). The ms. correspondence and papers 
of Sir Richard Church, in 29 vols., now in the British Museum (add. 
mss. 36,543-36,571), contain invaluable material for the history of the 
War of (jreek Independence, including a narrative of the war during 
Church’s tenure of the command, which corrects many errors in 
the published accounts and successfully vindicates Church’s reputation 
against the strictures of Finlay, Mendelssohn-Bartholdy and other 
historians of the war (see Cam. Mod. Hist. x. p. 804}. 

CHURCH, RICHARD WILLIAM (1815-1890). English 
divine,, son of John Dearman Church, brother of Sir Richard 
Church (q.v.), a merchant, was bom at Lisbon on April 25, 1815, 
his early years being mostly spent at Florence. He went up to 
Wadham college, Oxford, in 1833, took first-class honours in 
1836, and in 1838 was elected fellow of Oriel. He was appointed 
tutor of Oriel in 1839, and was ordained the same year. He was 
an intimate friend of J. H. Newman at this period, and closely 
allied to the Tractarian party. In 1841 No. 90 of Tracts for the 
Times appeared, and Church resigned his tutorship. In 1844-45 
he was junior proctor, and in that capacity, in concert with his 
senior colleague, vetoed a proposal to censure Tract 90 publicly. 
In 1846 Church, with others, started The Guardian newspaper, 
and he was an early contributor to The Saturday Review. He 
accepted in 1852 the small living of Whatley in Somersetshire, 
near Frome. In 1869 he refused a canonry at Worcester, but in 
1871 he accepted, most reluctantly (calling it sacrifice en pure 
perte**), the deanery of St. Paul’s, to which he was nominated by 
W. E. Gladstone. Dean Church died on Dec. 9, 1890. 

His chief pub. works are a Lije of St. Anselm (1870) ; the lives of 
Spenser (1879) and Bacon (1884) in Macmillan’s **Men of Letters” 
series; an Essay on Dante (1878); The Oxford Movement (1891), 
together with many other vols. of essays and sermons. A coll, of 
bis journalistic arts, was pub. in 1897 as Occasional Papers. 

See Life and Letters of Dean Church, by his daughter, M. C. 
Church (i8q5) ; memoir by H. C. Beeching in Diet, Nat, Biog.^ and 
D. C. Lathbury Dean Church (1907). 

CHURCH. The word church refers both to the Christian reli- 
gious community and to the building used for Christian worship. 
This article, after discussing the etymology of the word itself, 
will deal separately with these two subjects. 

Etsrmology of the Ward Church.— According to most au- 
thorities, the word is derived from the Gr. KvpiaKbv (S&fxa), ^'the 
Lord’s (house),” and is common to many Teutonic, Slavonic and 
other languages, under various forms — e.g., Scottish kirk, Ger. 
kirche, Swed. kirka, Dan. kirke, Russ, tserkov, Bulg. cerkova, 
Czech, cirkev, Finn, kirkko, etc. The word was originally applied 
to the building used for Christian worship, and subsequently ex- 
tended to the Christian community {ecclesia) itself. Conversely, 
the Greek word ecclesia (bcKXriaLa) was transferred from the 
community to the building, and is used in both senses, especially 
in the modem Romance and Celtic languages (e.g., Fr. iglise, 
Welsh eglwys, etc.). The Gothic New Testament of Ulfilas has 
aikklesjo, 

A. THE CHURCH: THE RELIGIOUS COMMUNITY 

The English word “church” represents the Greek 
(naturalized in Latin as Ecclesia) in its specifically Christian use. 
Other uses of the Greek word shed no light on this, and may prove 
misleading if brought into comparison. As so used, its earliest 
appearance that we can date is in the Epistles of St. Paul, where 
it is evidently a familiar term. In the earliest of them the apostle 
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writes, “ye have heard of my maimer of life in time past in the 
Jews’ religion, how that beyond measure I persecuted the Church 
of God, and make havock of it.” This phrase, th« Church of God 
kKK\riolav rod GcoO), has a history behind it, which will show 
exactly in what sense it was here used. 

In the Old Testament are two Hebrew words ^edah, and ^ahal, 
which in the LXX. are indiscriminately rendered cwaytayii or 
baikifola. In the Pentateuch both alike signify the general as- 
sembly of the people of Israel during the Wanderings. The word 
iiacKqoLa, which is so far confined to Deuteronomy is in this con- 
nection a natural Hellenism. Elsewhere they mean the people 
itself, especially in its relation to God, with little or no reference 
to assenibling. Striking examples are Nehemiah xiii. i where the 
idirase is ktackijola 6 toO, and Ps. Ixxiv. 2, r^t cwayoiytit oov. 
The word awayayil is the more frequent, and this alone survived 
in current use among Hellenistic Jews in the sense of a local con- 
gregation, the familiar synagogue. What has to be considered is 
the reason why the other word was revived in Christian use. The 
origin and the essential character of the Church are involved in 
this enquiry. 

As historical sources there is nothing else, except in some sec- 
tions of the Acts, so entirely contemporary as St. Paul’s Epistles; 
but in the Gospek and in the rest of the Acts, though the language 
may be coloured by later thought or experience, valuable mate- 
rial can be found. It is clear that the gospel began as a proclama- 
tion of the Kingdom of God (or of Heaven) having close affinity 
both with older Messianic prophecy referring to the lineage of 
David, and with more recent apocalyptic dreams. The procla- 
mation was renewed in both aspects by the Apostles on the basis 
of belief in the resurrection and ascension of Jesus as the Christ. 
They gathered at Jerusalem a considerable number of disciples, 
forming a close community which was entered by the rite of bap- 
tism. There is reason to think that it was organized as a syna- 
gogue, one of the many in Jerusalem. In Aramaic “synagogue” 
is knishta. The Church is still so called by the Aramaic Christians 
of Palestine. Hence, perhaps, the word synagogue in James iL 2. 
In the 4th century Epiphanius writes clumsily of the Ebionites, 
owavyuyiiv KaXovoi rriv iavrStv kKKktiolav ual o6xf kKK\riolav 
(Adv. Haeres, i. ii. 18). We hear of it later (Acts xv.) as governed 
by James with a bench of Presbyters, the usual equipment of a 
synagogue. Some Pharisees and some priests joined, and the 
disciples regularly took part in the worship of the Temple; but 
the high priest and the Sanhedrim were hostile, making intermit- 
tent attempts to suppress the movement. 

The episode of Stephen was a turning point. It is evident that 
this Hellenistic Jew was out of sympathy with the dominant reli- 
gious sentiments of Jerusalem, probably shared by the Apostles 
and most of their disciples. He seems to have anticipated revolu- 
tionary changes, involving the suppression of the Mosaic ordi- 
nances and even of the Temple. His defence before the San- 
hedrim was a rapid survey of Old Testament history. That 
history is a record of repeated relapse# and ruin of God’s chosen 
people, followed by the recovery of a small remnant, the common 
subject of prophecy. Stephen is just approaching a prophetic 
warning when he is silenced. It is probable that this worked in 
the mind of St. Paul, as preparation for his conversion. It be- 
came a prominent element in his teaching that the prophetic 
doctrine of the Remnant was being fulfilled. The Jewish people 
as a whole had fallen away by thdr rejection of Jesus as Messi^; 
riiose who accepted him were the faithful remnant which was to 
be the beginning of a reconstitution of God’s pecqde. He develops 
the argument in Romans ix., xi., but the conclusion is condensed 
into one remarkable sentence, Philip iii. 3, “We are the circum- 
cision, who worship by the spirit of God, and glory in Girist 
Jesus, and ^ve no confidence in the flesh.” In current speech 
“the circumcision” meant the Jewish people regarded as bound in 
covenant to God. The actual rite of circumcision was being aban- 
doned by Christians, and the sentence may be paraiflirased : “Not 
those who practise the circumcision of the fledi, but the believers 
in Jesus as the Christ, are all that circumcision signifies, the cove- 
nanted People of God.” It is the proper, conclusion of Stephen’s 
interrupted argument. St. Paul himself, having heard the argu- 


ment qnd taken mi active part in the persacutkn that followed, 
was SMn afterwards convinced of its truth. So he said that he 
had persecuted “the ecclesia of God.” 

Why that Greek word? It occurs in Stephen’s defence, but we 
do not know that he spoke In Gre^ It would be faminnf to any 
diligent reader of the LXX. and peculiarly appropriate, as it 
appears in Nehemiah xiii. t, where bachfola Ocofl means the 
returning exiles, the Remnant on whidi the people of God was to 
be reconstructeid. Its use appears to be a deliberate ardiaism; 
the exact equivalent owayuyii being current, but unsuitable 
because of its immediate associations. In the Aramaic of the 
Christians of northern Syria ’edta, a variant of the Hebrew ’edah, 
is a precisely similar archaism. A common place of origin is, 
perhaps, to be found at Antioch. Hort’s hesitating suggestion that 
it may have been derived from the saying of our Lord recorded 
in Matt. xvi. 18 is unacceptable in view of the improbability that 
Greek was the language used on that occasion. If not, the use of 
tKKXrierla there will be due to later coloration. 

The use of the word thus indicates the definite application of 
the profflietic teaching about the Remnant to the new Christian 
community. This application was not peculiar to St. Paul; it 
is found also in the words quoted by James in Acts xv. 16, “I 
will build again the tabernacle of David which is fallen, and I 
will build again the rufais thereof.” The rest of his quotation 
marks a second crisis: “That the residue of men may seek the 
Lord, and all the Gentiles, upon whom my name is called.” It 
was not long after the episode of Stephen that St. Peter startled 
the community at Jerusalem by baptizing Cornelius the centurion 
at Caesarea, an example which appears to have been soon followed 
at Antioch. The Jewish Commonwealth had always been open 
to proselytes who received circumcision and undertook to obse^ 
the Mosaic law, but these new entrants did not conform to either 
condition. When the community at Jerusalem consented, perhaps 
reluctantly, to the innovation, a complete break with Judaism was 
bound to come. St. Paul was inclined to press it, arguing (rather 
inconsistently with the doctrine of the Remnant) that Jews and 
Gentiles had to enter equally into the new covenant {Gal. iii.), 
but he afterwards spoke of the Gentiles as engrafted into the stock 
of Israel {Rom. xi. 17). 

'The Church now became a Diaspora, Hke that of Judaism, ex- 
tended in all directions by the work of the Apostles and their 
helpers, but retaining its headquarters at Jerusalem. Conse- 
quently, the word ecclesia speedily went the same way that the 
word synagogue had gone; from being the designation of the 
whole People of God, it became the designation also of local 
groups. This development was already complete when St. Paul 
addressed his first extant epistle to “the Cardies of Galatia.” 
Of the organization of these Churches we know very little, for 
our only informants had no occasion to describe what was famifiar 
to those for whom they were writing. 'Two c^inions on the sub- 
ject stand in sha^ contrast. Ihe one is finked with Luther’s con- 
ception of an “invisible” Church, the members of which are 
known only to God. Rudolph Sohm is the ablest recent expo- 
nent of this idea. According to him, believers in Jesus as Christ 
were at first united only by a sinritual nexus; but before long 
there was an inevitable attempt to bind togdher all putative 
believers in an external organization, which eventually claimed 
to be the true Church of God, thus corrupting the pure spiritu- 
ality of the Gospel The other opinion postulates a completely 
organized society, existing from the beginning and continuing, 
not indeed without changes, but in consistent development fhit>u#h 
subsequent ages. In reply to Sohm, Hamack stated tins with 
much exaggeration, asserting that the Church began with an 
“abundant and elaborate equipment,” and even srith a “legal code” 
of complicated structure. 

Ihe truth seems to lie in a synthesis of the ideal and the actual 
contained in these extremes. Ughtfoot constructed such a syn- 
thesis in his essay on The Christian MMstry. What disc^ilo^P 
meant was a spiritual union with the risen Christ, but ^ union 
was held to be mediated by the rite of baptism. According to 
St. Paul, to be baptized was to “put on Christ,” (Gof. iii. ay). 
Those vdio thus “five by the Spirit” must also “walk by the Spirit” 
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{GoL ▼. 15). But this spiritual waUang was strictly controlled by 
the Apostles, who ruled the several Churches in a most per- 
emptory manner, ordain I in ail the Churches” (I. Cor. vil 17) 
says St. Paul atout the conduct of marriage. TMr control se- 
cured some measure of uniformity; **We have no such custom, 
neither the Churches of God” (I. Cor, xi. 16) was sufficient reason 
for rq^ressing an innovation. To keep things in order they visited 
the Churches, personally or by delegates, and in case of need 
wrote directive letters. In a striking metaphor they are to the 
Church as the foundation to a house {Eph, ii. so), and this can- 
not refer only to the original preachi^ of the Twelve, for St, 
Paul certainly included Barnabas and himself. Thus the Aposto- 
late extended as the Church extended, and was in the way of 
becoming a permanent institution. Of the interior order of the 
local Churches we know at least the existence of Presbyters, some 
of whom were called iirleicoiroi or overseers. Details must be 
treated elsewhere. ' The Church of the first age, therefore, cer- 
tainly had an official equipment and some rules of conduct, but 
probably nothing so elaborate as Harnack supposed. Nor was this 
equipment alien to the spiritual character of the Church, for 
every function depended on a special gift of the Spirit, however 
mediated (I. Cor, xii.; Eph. iv.). (See Ministry^ The Chris- 
tian; Eucharist.) 

For 30 years after St. Paul’s latest epistle we are left without 
information. The First Epistle of Clement supplies nothing new, 
but 20 years later the Exiles of Ignatius show a development. 
The five Churches in Asia which he addresses are equipped with 
a hierarchy of deacons and presbyters under a chief who bears 
the old title of twlaKoiros (bishop) but no longer as a subordinate; 
he appears to execute in that one Church all the functions of an 
apostle. It is a disputed question whether his office has grown out 
of the presbyterate or is a continuation of the apostolate. If he 
were invariably attached to a single city, the former theory would 
be strengthened; but it is not so, for Ignatius calls himself ^^bishop 
of Syria,” and some years later a single bishop is found serving 
the whole of Gaul north of the Narbonensian province, a truly 
apostolic charge. The system of city-bishops became general 
within the Roman empire, but in northern Europe and elsewhere 
the system of regionary bishops has always prevailed from the 
earliest times. 

In Ignatius we find the important word ^‘CathoUc” describing 
the whole Church as distinct from local Churches. It is evi- 
dently a current term. He relates the bishop to a local Church as 
Jesus Christ to the Catholic Church (Smyrn. viii. 2). But in the 
Martyrium Polycarpi, some years later, the Church of Smyrna 
is called Catholic, perhaps as locally representing the whole: The 
word afterwards takes on a much larger content, indicating ad- 
hesion to the Christian religion as a whole, in contrast with the 
particularities of heresy, and so can be applied even to individual 
persons. 

The First Reasoned Theory*— The 3rd century presents to 
us for the first time in its history a reasoned theory of the 
Church in the writings of St. Cyprian. He bases it on the 
episcopate, which he entirely identifies with the apostolate. 
Bishops are appointed by Christ himself, as the Apostles were, 
though the divine appointment is mediated by consecration, and 
even by some elements of popular election. The episcopate is 
one, and he illustrates its unity by terms borrowed from the Ro- 
man law of corporations. Nevertheless in each single place there 
is a single bishop who represents the whole, and of that place 
those habitants who communicate with the bishop, and none 
else, are in the communion of the Catholic Church. Jb has been 
generally followed, except in two particulars. He^Huntained: 
(i) that all bishops are precisely equal in authority, and (2) that 
& bishq;) is responsible only to God, and can be removed from his 
place, as he was appointed, only by God. The latter contention 
was confront^ in his own practice, by the obvious difficulty of 
ascertaining when the Divine judgment has fallen. A solution 
was soon found in the obvious inferiority of a single bishop 
to a council of bishops, which could therefore depose hinL The 
of Paul of Samosata settled this. Irenaeus had already noted 
the special weii^t of autbori^ (^atentiar principalitas) exerted by 


the bishop of Rome, and this was equally true of the other great 
capital cities, Alexandria and Antioch; Constantinople was after- 
wards added next to Rome, and the honorary addition of the re- 
stored Jerusalem completed the system of the patriarchates 
which dominated the Church in the eastern half of the Roman 
empire from Italy to the Euphrates. In the same part of the em- 
pire there was a similar aggrandisement of the bishop seated in the 
metropolis of each province, who presided over a manageable 
council of comprovincial bishops, and acquired a commanding 
influence in their appointment; a system which with some differ- 
ences, was gradually extended westward, and into the countries 
beyond the empire. 

Such is the working system of the Catholic Church, evolved 
from elements which we can discern in the first age. From the 5th 
century onward it has been complicated by claims made for the 
Church of Rome based on the promise of the Keys to St. Peter in 
Matt. xvi. 19. This requires separate treatment. It has been 
complicated also by obstinate schisms. Donatism in Africa was 
a passing trouble. Such also was the Arianism of the Goths, which 
for three centuries delayed the settlement of the Church in the 
new nations carved out of the Western empire. More permanent 
has been the separation, much more racial than theological, of 
Nestorians and Monophysites in the East from the orthodoxy of 
.Constantinople. A succession of temporary quarrels between 
Constantinople and Rome led to the great breach of 1054 still 
continuing. (See Papacy.) 

In the 16th century the Reformation shattered the unity of the 
Western Church, contrary to the intention of the promoters, who 
aimed at reforming the whole Church ^^in head and memters.” 
The predestinarianism alike of Luther and of Calvin brought 
in the theory of the Invisible Church mentioned above, reducing 
the hierarchy to the level of a not indispensable expedient. Luther, 
regarding the Visible Church in this light, gave the chief control 
of it to the civil magistracy, in which he was followed or preceded 
by the Swiss Reformers and by those of the middle Rhine. Calvin 
established at Geneva a system of Presbytery, modelled on indi- 
cations drawn from the Pauline Epistles and the Acts, acting in 
close connection with the magistracy and this was carried by bis 
disciple, Theodore Beza, to the Reformed of France, in complete 
independence of a hostile State. The Genevan model was extended 
to the Netherlands, and the independent Presbytery of Beza 
was planted in Scotland by John Knox, to be afterwards per- 
fected by Andrew Melville. This Presbyterianism followed with 
some exaggeration the lines of the Cyprianic episcopacy, while 
dropping the title of bishop, with all the associations which had 
gathered round it. In the Scandinavian countries the historic epis- 
copate was retained by the reformers, and in England the organ- 
ized administration connected with it also remained almost intact. 
The doctrinal aspects of the Reformation do not concern us here. 
(See Reformation.) 

English Puritanism began as a demand for further reformation 
on the Swiss model, and with Thomas Cartwright took the form 
of an assertion of the Divine right of Presbyterianism, but a 
native development became much more important. Robert 
Browne, and after him Henry Barrow, deduced from the doctrine 
of the Invisible Church their conception of the **gatbered Church,” 
a group of believers voluntarily associated in complete independ- 
ence, which they declared to be the only true Visible Church of the 
New Testament. This Independency, dominant during the crisis 
of the Civil War, survived its political failures, and remains, with 
various modifications, one of the chief factors in the Protestantism 
of English-speaking countries, where a '^Church” is usually taken 
to be such an association, whether in its original form of a single 
congregation or in a close-knit and extensive system like those 
of the various Methodist connections. These developments will 
be found severally treated elsewhere. In their mutual antagonisms 
the idea of the Christian Church as a whole has been almost lost 
si£^t of, but it has recently revived in more friendly discussion, 
and is found to be firmly rooted in history. 

Bibuograpry.— Hort. The Christian Ecclesia; Lightfoot, The 
Christian Ministry; Sonm, Wesen und Urspnmg des KathoUzismus ; 
Harnack, Snstekung und nntwickelung der Kirchenfassung, etc. (Eng. 
tmns. by Pogmi, The Constitution and Law of the Church in the 
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First Two Centuries ) ; Lindsay, The Church and the Ministry in the 
Early Centuries; Gore, The Church arid the Ministry (ed. zgi9) ; 
Swete, Essays on the Early History of the Church and the Ministry, 
by Various Writers; Lacey, The One Body and the One Spirit, 

(T. A. L.) 

B. THE CHURCH BUILDING 

It is generally held that the Church, when established as part 
of the organization of the Roman Empire, adopted for its build- 
ings the plan of the secular basilica, and the name basilican has 
been given to the plan consisting of a long hall or nave with 
aisles, and with a projecting semicircular apse at the end opposite 
the main entrance. It should be remembered that the secular 
basilica followed no stereotyped form of plan, and that other 
influences may have combined to determine the plan assumed 
by the Christian church fabric. Further, although the term 
basilica was very commonly applied to early Christian churches, 
it was by no means confined to aisled buildings, but was also 
used of simpler structures. The internal arrangement of the 
apse, however, closely resembled that of the apse of the basilican 
law-court. The altar, on the chord of the apse, took the place 
of the altar on which oaths were taken by deponents: the seats 
of the bishop and clergy, ranged behind it, corresponded to those 
of the secular magistrates. The cancelli or screen, which divided 
the tribunal from the body of the court, became the barrier 
between the congregation and the sacred rites, and gave its 
name to the chancel of the church. 

Circular Plan.— An alternative plan to that of the long 
aisled nave was the circular or polygonal plan, radiating from a 
central point, of which the most famous example is the church 
of San Vitale at Ravenna. This had its origin in the plan of the 
Christian baptistery, which was symbolically derived from the 
centralized plans of funeral monuments. The centralized church- 
plan, however, was provided with an encircling aisle or ambula- 
tory, above which was a tribune or gallery, and with a chancel 
for the altar. Thus the fundamental characteristic of the Chris- 
tian church-plan is its division into the nave for the worshippers 
and the chancel for the altar and clergy. Covering the main 
entrance to the nave there was frequently a narthex or vestibule, 
originally used by catechumens or by penitents excluded from 
participation in the holy mysteries. In the earliest churches the 
chancel was at the west end of the building, and the celebrant 
at the altar faced the congregation, but eventually the custom 
of placing the chancel at the east end of the church, which first 
appears in the basilicas of Ravenna prevailed, the celebrant still 
facing eastward. Beneath the altar there was often a crypt, the 
martyrium or confessio, so called from its traditional identity 
with the place of death or burial of the saint to whom the church 
was dedicated. The choir of singers was accommodated on the 
altar platform on either side of which were the ambones or pul- 
pits from which the epistle and gospel were read. 

In the larger Romanesque churches of western Europe, the 
aisled nave was practically universal, and the problem of cover- 
ing these long structures with vaults of stone produced the char- 
acteristic art of the middle ages. Towers rose at the west ends 
of the aisles, and the erection of a tower on piers and arches 
between nave and chancel led to the development of the transept 
or cross-arm for purposes of abutment. It was, however, at the 
east end of the church that the principal development of plan 
took place. An aisled presbytery was interposed between the 
apse and the nave, and the aisles were in many instances con- 
tinued round the apse, forming an ambulatory with a ring of 
chapels opening eastward from it. This arrangement, dictated 
by the requirements of processions and by the need of additional 
altars, became the regular plan of the French Gothic church, 
producing those magnificent chevets of apse and chapels which 
are the greatest masterpieces of mediaev^ art. The process of 
enlargement and rebuilding, which attained its heifi^t in the thir- 
teenth century, was dtie to the necessity of a larger ritual space 
and to the multiplication of endowments for masses. The east 
arms of churches wei^e reconstructed on a large scale. Behind 
the altar in many diurdies rose the sb^ of the local saint, 
the object o*f pilgrintagfes which enriched the church and its 


fabric. ^ Lady chapel, where the mass of the Blessed Virgin was 
celebrated daily, was often the most prominent of the chapels 
at the east end of the church, though its position on the plan 
varied. The transepts had their eastern aisles of chapels, and the 
spaces between the buttresses of the nave were utilised for the 
same purpose. 

The Small Parish Church, usually an aisleless structure with 
nave and chancel, and with western or central tower, also imder- 
went enlargement as local needs demanded. The nave was aisled; 
the chancel was lengthened; chapels were added at various points 
in the plan, which sometimes became extremely complex. Such 
enlargements and additions did not imply growth of population 
and the consequent need of a larger area for worshippers. Their 
cause was local anxiety to contribute to the pious work of church- 
building, and, where the means of benefactors allowed, to pro- 
vide altars at which masses, maintained by their endowments, 
could be celebrated for the health of their souls. In certain dis- 
tricts church-building was encouraged by agricultural or com- 
mercial prosperity, by the existence of gilds which vied with 
one another in founding chantries, and by abundance of good 
local material and ease or cheapness of carriage. The architectural 
history of parish churches was much affected by the division of 
responsibility for cost between the rector, who met the repairs 
of the chancel, and the parishioners, who maintained the rest 
of the building by their contributions to the fabric fund or 
^^works,” under, the administration of the church wardens, the 
custodes fabricae or operis. 

It is often stated that the church architecture of the middle 
ages was dictated by an elaborate scheme of religious symbolism. 
While symbolical ideas entered into the adoption of certain types 
of plan, as in the transference, already mentioned, of the mauso- 
leum plan to the baptistery, experience shows that the lay masons 
who usually carried out the work of building were guided by 
practical considerations, structural and ritual, whose free and 
natural expression would have been fettered by adherence to 
artificial rules of symbolism. Anomalies or deviations from regu- 
larity of plan, for which deep significances have been sought, 
can generally be assigned to errors of setting-out or to imperfect 
worlmanship. The beauty and nobility of mediaeval church 
architecture is the result of the perfectly natural and unaffected 
response of the builders to the necessities of construction and to 
the immediate demands of the religious cult for which they 
laboured. 

Artistic Development. — In some later mediaeval churches, 
especially those of friars, wide naves were provided for preaching 
purposes. Usually the interior of the church was broken up by 
the screens which enclosed the chapels in the aisles and beneath 
the arches. Between the nave and chancel was the screen, the 
western counterpart, with open tracery in its panels, of the 
closed iconostasis of the Eastern Church: above it was the loft 
or gallery and the beam on which stood the crucifix. In cathedral 
and collegiate churches the screen was habitually a solid erec- 
tion of stone, shutting off the choir services from the nave; 
while in monastic churches, including several of the English 
cathedrals, there were two transverse screens, the choir-screen 
with its pulpitum or loft to the east, and the rood-screen a bay 
or two west of it. As the middle ages advanced, with the growth 
of specialization in various departments of church fittings, the 
church became more and more the frame and setting for works 
of art in stone, marble, alabaster, wood and stained glass. From 
the beginMg colour played a large part in internal effect, as in 
the mosaiA|cru5tation of early Christian churches. Rough walls 
were plasVd and pictures or patterns painted on the dry sur- 
face or in fresco. The window-openings were filled with stained 
glass; pigments were lavishly employed on ceilings, on the sur- 
face of piers and vaults, and on furniture. In such prodigality 
of colour the mediaeval mind found the fullest satisfaction of its 
religious ideals. By the contemplation of the works of art that 
filled his church, Suger, the great abbot of Saint-Denis, tells us 
that he felt himself lifted in spirit from the world to a purer 
clime; and in Italy and Flanders the art of painting grew to per- 
fection in the decoration of church walb and altars. 
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Tlie In countries wUcb embraced the Refonna- 

tion, tbe moA ai cburcfa-building was checked. The prime motive 
which up to that time had prompt the rebuildtng or extension 
of so many churches was gone and existing buildings fully met 
the requirements of reformed worship. But in any case the Gothic 
art of the middle ages was already disappearing before tbe revival 
of classic art which had its birth in Italy. The ruthlessness which 
mediaeval artists had shown to the work of their predecessors was 
pursued by tbe architects of the Renaissance/ who thought nothing 
of sweepmg away great historic monuments like St. Peter^s at 
Rome to make way for buildings in their new style. At the same 
time, while this implied a change in methods of construction and 
decoration, those methods were adapted to the traditional Chris- 
tian church plan, and the combination of classical architecture with 
mediaeval traditions of planning and design is nowhere more clearly 
seen than in St. Paul’s Cathedral and in other churches designed 
by Wren and the English architects who followed in his foot- 
steps. While the church plan, during the period of Renaissance 
influence, underwent some simplification, and the idea of the 
large auditorium or hall of worship superseded the practice of 
the middle ages and survived in the churches of the Gothic 
revival which dominated the early part of the nineteenth century, 
it still retained the fundamental character of the plan which had 
approved itself as suitable for the needs of the early Church and 
had reached its highest development in conformity with the 
requirements of mediaeval ritual. (A. H. T.) 

CHURCH AND STATE. The relation of Church and 
State in England, conveniently summed up in the word “estab- 
lishment,” is curiously complicated, including elements of great 
antiquity and arrangements made as recently as the year 1919. 
The antiquary, the historian, the lawyer, and the ecclesiastic 
find ample materials for their several studies in the Church of 
England as by law established. With the partial exception of 
Sweden, England was the only country in which the Reforma- 
tion did not involve an almost complete breach with the system 
of the mediaeval Church. The main lines of the existing ecclesi- 
astical system are mediaeval — ^the hierarchy, the parochial sys- 
tem, the convocations, the presence of the archbishops and 
bishops in the House of Lords, the canon lav^ in so far as it 
was perpetuated by the legislation of Henry VIII., and the 
ecclesiastical courts. The Reformation effected a threefold 
change — social, doctrinal and constitutional. By the abolition 
of the monasteries, and tbe confiscation of the monastic prop- 
erty, the spiritual estate was weakened and impoverished: by 
the changes in doctrine and discipline the Church of England 
abandoned the distinctive beliefs and devotions of mediaeval 
Christianity; and by the acceptance of the royal supremacy, it 
not only repudiated the authority of the Roman pope, but re- 
ceived the status and constitution of an independent national 
Church. Since the i6th century the acceptance of the policy of 
religious toleration by the State, and the evolution of democ- 
racy, have affected importantly the system of the Established 
Church. The growth of nonconformity, the expansion of tbe 
insular kingdom into the British empire, the secularisation of 
parliament, and the development of denominational self-asser- 
tion within the Church itself have all affected the existing 
relations of Church and State in England. Establishment in its 
present form may be conveniently considered under five beads, 
viz., ^e royal supremacy, the authority of parliament, the 
ecclesiastical courts, patronage, the tenure of the ancient 
endowments. 

The Royal Si4wemaeyir---Henry Vm. forced the convo- 
cations to recognize bis '^headship” of the Church of England, 
but mitigated the unquestionable innovation by the pretence 
that he wax but vincHcating and restoring to the Crown the author- 
ity in ecclesiastical matters which was inherent in the mon^chy 
by divine rig^, and bad been recog^iized in practice until the 
usurpation of tbe Roman popes had obscured and superseded it. 
*nie revolutionary statutes whkb abididied the papal authority, 
^ severed the national Church from the larger ecclesiastiod 
system of whidi it had Mtherto famed part, adopted a de- 
^^mefy eamthuAmat tme^ ea^ftimditeg the andent independence 
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and imperial self-sufficiency of the realm under its monarch. 
Thus the Restraint of Appeals, a.d. 1533, begins; 

Where by divers sundry old authentic histories and chronicles it 
is manifestly declared and expressed, that this realm of England is 
an empire, and so hath been accepted in the world, governed by one 
supreme bead and king, having the dignity and royal estate of the 
imperial crown of the same, unto whom a body politic, compact of 
all sorts and degrees of people, divided in terms, and by names of 
m^ritualty and temporalty, be bounden and ought to bear, next to 
God, a natural and humble obedience, etc. 

That the royal authority over the Church in England had been 
very great in the past, and that the power of the popes had grown 
to exorbitant proportions in the period immediately preceding the 
Reformation, were unquestionable facts, and they gave plausibility 
to a contention which was, none the less, essentially untrue. The 
supremacy which the royal headship implied was a new thing in 
Christendom, and had no real precedents in history. It owed its 
origin to the novel conditions of the age, and its form to the 
masterful despot who arrogated it to himself. The functions with- 
drawn from the pope were accumulated on the monarch. Henry 
VIII., uniting in his own hands the plenitude of power both civil 
and spiritual, became in Bishop Stubbs’s notable phrase, “the pope, 
tbe whole pope, and something more than the pope.” ^Lectures on 
Mediaeval and Modern History, p. 301.) So monstrous a claim 
could not be maintained. Under Elizabeth the royal supremacy 
was defined and delimited, and the much debated title, “head of the 
Church,” was laid aside. Article XXXVII., which still binds the 
English clergy, claims for the sovereign “that only prerogative, 
which we see to have been given always to all godly Princes in 
holy Scriptures by God himself; that is, that they should rule* 
all estates and degrees committed to their charge by God, whether 
they be Ecclesiastical or Temporal, and restrain with the civil 
sword the stubborn and evildoers.” The Article adds that “the 
Bishop of Rome hath no jurisdiction in this Realm of England.” 
So long as the royal supremacy was exercised by a sovereign who 
was himself a Christian man this definition served well enough: 
but the development of the English constitution from the prac- 
tical autocracy of the Tudor sovereigns to the limited monarchy 
of their latest successors, has had its effect on the ecclesiastical 
system, and raised some formidable questions, of which the answer 
is not yet apparent. 

Parliament. — ^The legislative authority of the mediaeval 
Church had been “spiritual.” In the last resort the Church in Eng- 
land was governed by the canons of general councils and by the 
decretals of the popes. These controlled the action of the provin- 
cial convocations, which held the status of subordinate legislatures. 
The abolition of extra-national authorities, papal and conciliar, 
left nothing but the convocations of Canterbury and York in exist- 
ence. In these circumstances tbe king and parliament may be said 
to have taken over tbe legislative functions of tbe pope and the 
general council. The Church of England before the Restoration 
was governed by ordinances and statutes. Church and nation were 
identified, at first practically, and then theoretically. The identi- 
fication was d::fended with impressive eloquence by Hooker (d. 
1600) and became the assumption of the English establishment. 
The convocations continued to legislate under the severe limi- 
tations imposed by 25 Henry VIII. cap. 19. (The Submission of 
the Clergy and Restraint of Appeals, 1534), and the mediaeval 
canon law retained under the same act a carefully restricted 
authority, but the right of parliament to legislate for the national 
Church even in “spiritual” matters was asserted and acted upon. 
The right was grounded on the Christian character of parliament, 
and on its essential function. Only by recognizing the legislative 
supremacy of parliament could the imity of the church-nation be 
secured. The zyth century witnessed tbe triumph of constitu- 
tional government, and the beginning of religious toleration. 
Legislate authority once shared between king and parliament 
became vested in parliament alone. The national Church was no 
longer governed partly by royal ordinance. James II.’s claim to the 
dispensing power was ffisallowed. While, however, the Act of 
Settlement (1701), provided that “whosoever shall hereafter come 
to the posseuion of this Crown shall join in communion with the 
QmA at England, as by law established,” it did not provide 
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against the danger imf^cit in a change in the.teligious character 
of parliament. The danger of Roman Catholic members was 
indeed guarded against by the Test Act (1673); but 45 Presby- 
terians were admitted by the Act of Union with Scotland, a.o. 
1 707, and in the course of the 19th century parliament was opened 
to Nonconformists, Roman Catholics, Jews, and non-believers of 
every description. Parliament, thus frankly divorced from an 
ecclesiastical character, retained its ecclesiastical functions un- 
altered. The anomaly was apparent and increasingly resented as 
the Church of England, waUng from the deep slumbers of the 
18th century, felt and acted as a spiritual society. The influence of 
the Oxford Movement tended powerfully in the same direction. 
In 1852 the convocations, which had been suspended for 135 
years, again were permitted to function. Parliament ceased to be 
the sole organ of ecclesiastical legislation and henceforth found 
its action conditioned by the constitutional rights of a clerical 
legislature, subordinate indeed, but as ancient as itself, and within 
its own ^here as independent. Nor was this all. While parlia- 
ment became patently unqualified for ecclesiastical legislation, its 
secular task, ever waxing with the expansion of the empire, and 
the complexity of social life, required its undivided concern. 
Urgent ecclesiastical reforms were postponed for no better reason 
than the congestion of parliamentary business. Accordingly the 
demand for better legislative machinery became general, and, in 
the general reconstruction of the national system which followed 
the World War, was met by the Enabling Act (1919). A new 
body, the National Assembly, was created consisting of three 
‘liouses”— the diocesan bishops, the members of both convocations 
.and elected laity. To this body legislative authority, subject to the 
veto of either house of parliament, was given. Measures affecting 
the Church of England passed by the National Assembly, certi- 
fied as constitutional by an ecclesiastical committee created for 
the purpose, and approved by both houses of parliament, were to 
have the force of statutes on receiving the royal assent. The con- 
stitution of the National Assembly both reserved unaltered “the 
powers belonging to the convocations of the provinces of Canter- 
bury and York or of any House thereof,” and prohibited the 
Assembly from “exercising any power or performing any function 
distinctively belonging to the bishops in right of their episcopal 
oflice.” This devolution of legislative power by parliament to 
the Assembly did not destroy the right of parliament to make 
laws for the Church of England, but rendered the exercise of that 
right abnormal and improbable. The right of a spiritual society 
to be truly autonomous in spiritual matters is obviously patient 
of large secular control in other directions: but the line betweor 
spiritual and secular is not always easy to trace, and the inter- 
mingling of secular and ecclesiastical interests in an anciently 
Christian community is extremely close. The Enabling Act, how- 
ever, carries the possibility of future trouble. In twice rejecting 
the Prayer Book Measure (1927 and 1928) the House of Com- 
mons has precipitated a conflict on a plainly spiritual issue, which 
must affect gravely the Establishment itself, and may even bring 
about its destruction. 

The Ecclesiastical Courts. — ^The unique character of the Eng- 
lish Reformation as at once conservative and revolutionary is 
nowhere better exhibited than in the ecclesiastical courts. They 
are the provincial and diocesan courts of the mediaeval Church, 
but they are held in the king’s name, the law they administer is 
the king’s ecclesiastical law, and they are subject to the af^Uant 
authority of the king’s privy council. The modem system has 
departed in some important respects from that which the Refor- 
mation created. It is much more nakedly secular, for the study 
of canon law having practically ceased, the race of canonists 
having died out, there was left no effective check on the secularis- 
ing tendency of the lawyers, who of old time cherished a profes- 
sional dislike of the ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and sought after 
a simplification of the legal system which paid little heed to tra- 
dition and the daims of the “spiritualty.” In the course of time, 
notably during the 19th century the Umits of ecclesiastical juris- 
diction have been greatly contracted by the withdrawal of suits 
seiating to wills, mfurriage, and tithes. Acts of parhament ^ate 
•dministered in the ecclesiastical courts, not any notem the mediae* 


val csi^ law, save where this has aoquiied atatnteitjr ioOce-ffeBin 
thepcovisionallegislatioBof Henry VIII. The ecclesiastical judges 
are layi^, andtfa^ackaowledfe the supreme appellant auUio^ 
of Uie judicial committee of the privy council. This progressive 
secular^tion of the Church’s legal system did not provoke resent- 
ment until, largely as a consequence of the Oxford Movement, 
the ec c lesias t ical courts had to deal with suits affecting the inter- 
pretation of rubrics and doctrinal standards. That such subjects, 
affecting the worship and belief of churchmen, should be handled 
by secular lawyers, who might not even themsdves be Christians, 
offended the new sense of ecclesiastical independence, and did 
violence to the religious conscience of many devout perscms. The 
courts were denounced as “Erastian,” and a disposition manifested 
itself to repudiate their authority. This disposition has certainly 
been strengthened by the course of national politics. A breach has 
opened between the general sentiment of E^lish churchmen and 
the settled policy of Uie State in the matters of religious education 
and the marriage law, which is not likely to be closed, and which 
tends to create an attitude of apprehension and suspicion not 
favourable to the easy working of the establishment. A commis- 
sion charged to malm recommendations for. the reform of the 
ecclesiastical courts was appointed by the National Assembly, and 
has issued its report. It is understood (1928) that legislation wiS 
be shortly attempted. Meanwhile the general discontent with the 
existing courts, and the widely extended disposition to ignore their 
verdicts, add an element of special embarrassment to the problem 
of maintaining discipline in the Church. 

Patronage^No part of the establishment is more distinctive, 
and none more perplexing than “patronage,” that is, the process 
by which clergymen are appointed to office. It presents a curious 
blending of ancient and modem elements. The higher ecclesiastics 
— ^bishops, deans, some canons and many incumbents — ^are ap- 
pointed by the crown on the nomination of the prime minister. In 
the case of the ancient sees, the mediaeval process is stiU followed, 
viz., congi d^ilire to the dean and chapter accompanied by letters 
missive containing the name of the person whom they are desired 
to elect, confirmation by the archbishop, consecration, homage, and 
enthronement in the cathedral. In the case of modem sees which 
have no cathedral chapters, the bishop is appointed by letters 
patent. Two archbishops and 24 bishops sit in parliament — the 
archbishops and the bishops of London, Durham and Winchester 
by right of their sees, the other bishops by seniority of their con- 
secration. The incumbents are nominated to the bishop of the 
diocese by patrons, who are either public (the lord chancellor, 
the bishops, colleges, the dews and chapters and other eccle- 
siastics holding patronage by title of their benefices), or private. 
The bishop has a limited power of refusing institution, but, in the 
absence of disqualification duly proved, he must institute and in- 
duct the patron’s nominee to the benefice. This system is criticised 
as providing no adequate protection of parishioners against unsuit- 
able appointments, and various projects for amending it have been 
advanced: but it is generally allowed that patronage, although 
anomalous in theory does not work badly, and there is no agree- 
ment as to a satisfactory substitute. The system is closely bound 
up with the method by which the parochial clergy are remunerated. 
Tlie parish is also a benefice, and the incumbent possesses a life- 
tenure of the endowment attached to it. T1u8 .al80 is much objected 
against by reformers, but it does not lack apologists. Of^on, 
however, seems to be tending towards an age-limit, which would 
remedy the principal fault of the existing system, viz., the incom- 
petence of aged and ailing clergymen. A recent measure securing a 
modest pension at the age of 70 has laid the foundatimi for further 
reforms. 

Tenure of the Ancient Sndowments^The Church of Eng- 
land is an endowed Chivch, and, if it were disestaUiriied, its 
chum to retain possession of the ancient endowments woifid cer- 
tainly be disallowed. These endowments— fabrics, t^es, i^bes, 
investments — ore held by a multitude of corporations, sok and 
agpvgate, on a service tenure, which is stated in the statutes 
ndiidi prescribe the functions of the bisbc^ and clergy. Diaestsb- 
lishmmit would involve the dissolution of all these coi|)oiations. 
Such property as might be l(rit to the diseitaldtahad Chiweh would 
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be lidd doder eoKtitioiie ivWdi the Act of Diieetabliffaiaeat and 
Duendowmait would czeate. It ia the tcmse of the eDdowments 


wMdt forms now the most important aspect of uie EndiA estab* 
iiahiOmt, and the proqpett of their partiai or total loss constitutes 
the we^itiest of all arguments against. disestabKshment. States- 
men sbrink from the grievous social and economic disturbance 
which disendowment could not but involve. Qiurchmen dread the 
loss of tltt material resources vdiich maintain throud>out the 
counto' the ministrations of religion. Neither the reluctance of 
the first nor the atyrehensions of the last could avdrt the catas- 
trophe if a breach b^ween Church and State on a point of religious 
principle were to take place, and prove incapable of remedy. 

SCOTLAND 

If the establishment in England is the most complicated, that in 
Scotland is the simplest which Christendom inclu<^. In Scotland 
a “clean sweep” of the mediaeval 6}rstem was effected. The Church 
was equipped with a new polity, and in the course of history 
acquir^ an unprecedented independence. Its constitution as set 
out in the Church of Scotland Act, 1931, exhibits the model of 
“a free Church in a free State,” such as Cavour inrojected in the 
middle of the 19th century. Tbe 3rd Article “declaratory of the 
Constitution of the Church of Scotland in Matters Spiritual” runs 
thus: 

This Church, as part of the Universal Church wherein the Lord 
Jesus Christ has appointed a government in the hands of Church 
office-bearers, receives from Hun, its Divine King and Head, and 
from Him alone, the right and power subject to no civil authority to 
legislate and to adjudicate finalfy, in all matters of doctrine, worship, 
govenunent, and discipline in the Church, including the right to 
determine all questions concerning membership and office in the 
Church, the constitution and membership of its Courts, and the mode 
of election of its office-bearers and to define the boundaries of the 
spheres of labour of its ministers and other office-bearers. Recognition 
by civil authority of the separate and independent government and 
jurisdiction of this Church in matters spiritual, in whatever maimer 
such recognition be expressed, does not in any way affect the character 
of thb government and jurisdiction as derived from the Divine Head 
of the Church alone, or pve to the civil authority any right of inter- 
ference with the proceedings or judgments of the Church within the 
sphere of its spiritual government and jurisdiction. 

Partly, this unique independence may be ascribed to the 
Presbyterian polity which, while magnifying the ministry, gave 
comparatively little importance to any section of it. There was 
nothing in Scotland parallel in political function to the episcopate 
in England. Partly, the emiffiasizing of ecclesiastical independence 
has grown from the uni<m of the kingdoms, at first personal and 
then, ance 1707, parliamentary also. When the centre of national 
government had been removed to London, and Scottish business 
became a comparatively subordinate element in British politics, 
the Church of Scotland ceased to move the anxious concern of 
statesmen, while it acquired in the popular regard an ever greater 
importance as the principal, almost the only surviving, witness of 
an independent Scottish nationality. In more recent times, in 
Scotland as elsewhere, the secularisation of society has deprived 
all ecclesiastical concerns of much of thmr former importance. 
The attendance of the king’s commissioner at the annual meeting 
of the general assembly, and the appointment of a number of 
Presbyterian ministers as royal cha{ffains, form the chief tokens 
of that connection with the State which is the core of establish- 
ment. Tlie State exercises no control over legislation, or eccleri- 
astical courts, or patronage. Establishment in Scotland has no 
practical importance, though unquestionably its sentimental value 
as a solemn recognition of national Quistianity is still great, and 
its abolition would be regretted by many, probably by most, 
Scottidi dtixens. 

TBB UNIXBP STATES AND THB BRITISH DOIHNIONS 

Save in Great Brhaia, three is no esta b Hs h ed CLurch through- 
out the Ihiglisb-itieaktng communities, thou|^ the relations of 
the CSiurdies to the State are eveiTwliere friendly. Bryce’s 
firecriptkm of the shuatkm in tte United States hdds good 
thron^wre the Brithdi Domiaiona: 

The IcgH i w jl M o n at a Christian dnirdi is in the fhiited States 
that of * vehuitaiy assachi t iin, or grenv of aaseeiatiens, 
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eoipoiiBte or uniiicorporate, under tlie ordintry kw. There is no 
such thing as a special ecclesiastical kw ; all questions^ net only of 
property but of church disc^line and jurisdiction, are, if brought 
before the courts of the land, dealt with as questions of contract; 
and the court, where it is obh|^ to examine a question of theology, 
as for instance whether a clergyman has advanced opinions inconsistent 
with any cmed or formuk to which he has bound himself— for it 
will prefer, if possible, to leave such matters to the proper ecclesiastical 
authority — ^will treat the point as one of pure legal interpretation, 
neither assuming to itself theological knowledge, nor sufferh^ con- 
siderations of p^y to intervene. 

Religious bodies are in so far the objects of speckl favour that 
their property is in most States exempt from taxation; and this is 
reconciled to theory by the argument that they arc serviceable as 
moral agencies, and diminish the exp)cnse incurred in respect of police 
administration. 

It would perhaps be true to say that, there is an informal 
establishment of Christianity though not of the Churches. It is 
assumed that society is Christian. Religious acts inaugurate the 
sessions of the representative assemblies, and no public function 
would be considered complete without them. Undoubtedly this 
informal establishment by public opinion and social habit is 
menaced by the increasing secularisation of society, but it is still 
strongly entrenched in the public sentiment of all English- 
speaking communities. Establishment in the true sense is limited 
to England and Scotland, and only in England does it possess any 
importance, or present any legal and constitutional problems. 

(H. H. H.) 

For special rcktlonships between Church and State in the European 
countries (anti-clericalism, Kuliurkampf), see especklly Francsb: 
History; Germaky: History, etc. 

CHURCH ARMY, an English religious organization, founded 
in 1882 by the Rev. Wilson Carlile (afterwards prebendary of St. 
Paul’s), who banded together in an orderly army of “soldiers” 
and “officers” a few working men and women, whom he and 
others trained to act as “Church of England evangelists” among 
the outcasts and criminals of the Westminster slums. Previous 
experience had convinced him that the moral condition of the 
lowest classes of the people called for new and aggressive action 
on the part of the Church, and that this work was most effectively 
done by laymen and women of the same class as those whom it 
was desired to touch. It is essentially a working men’s and 
women’s mission to working people. As the work grew, a train- 
ing institution for evangelists was started in Oxford, but soon 
moved (1886) to London, where, in Bryanston Street near the 
Marble Arch, the headquarters of the army are now established. 
Working men are trained as evangelists, and working women as 
mission sisters. Officers and sisters are paid a limited sum for 
(heir services either by the vicar or by voluntary local contribu- 
tions. Church Army mission and colportage vans circulate 
throughout the country parishes, if desired, with itinerant evan- 
gelists, who hold simple missions, without charge, and distribute 
literature. Each van missioner has a clerical “adviser.” Missions 
are also held in prisons and workhouses, at the invitation of the 
authorities. In 1888 (before the similar work of the Salvation 
Army was inaugurated) the Church Army established kbour 
homes in London and elsewhere, with the object of giving a 
“fresh start in life” to the outcast and destitute. The Army has 
lodging homes, employment bureaus, cheap food depots, old 
clothes department, dispensary and a number of other social 
works. There is also an extensive emigration system, under which 
carefully tested men and families, of good character, chiefly of 
the unemployed ckss, are placed in permanent employment in 
Canada through the agency of the local clergy. 

See Carlile, art. “Church Army” In Hasting’s Encyclopaedia of 
RHigum and Ethics, vol. iii.; Rowan, Wilson Carlile and the Church 
Army; The Church Army Review, and other publications of Head- 
quarters. 

CHURCH ASSEMBLY: see Canon Law: Church of Eng- 
Umd, Convocation, and Enclans, Church or. 

CHURCH CONGRESS, originally an annual meetly of 
members of the Church of England, lay and clerical, to discuss 
matters wligiouB, moral or social, in which the church is interested. 
It has no legislative authority, and there is no voting on the 
q a ere s ona disused. The first congress was held in i86i in the 
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haU of King’s College, Cambridge, and was the outcome of the 
revival of convocation in 1953. The term is now used to designate 
similar meetings of laymen and ministers of any religious de> 
nomination. See England, Chukch of. 

CHURCH COUNCIL: see Council and Church History. 

CHURCH HISTORY. In the following account of the his- 
torical evolution of the Church, the subject will be treated in three 
sections: — (A) The ancient Church to the beginning of the pon- 
tificate of Gregory the Great (a.d. 590) ; (B) The Church in the 
middle ages; (C) The modem Church. 

A. THE ANCIENT CHURCH 

The crucifixion of Jesus Christ resulted in the scattering of 
His followers, but within a short time they became convinced that 
He had risen from the dead, and would soon return to set up 
the expected Messianic kingdom, and so to accomplish the true 
work of the Messiah (cf. Acts i.‘6 &.). They were thus enabled 
to retain the belief in His Messiahship which His de^th had 
threatened to destroy permanently. This belief laid upon them the 
responsibility of bringing as many of their countrymen as pos- 
sible to recognize Him as Messiah, and to prepare themselves by 
repentance and righteousness for the coming kingdom (cf. Acts 
ii. 31 , 58, iii. 19 et seg.). In Jerusalem the new movement had its 
centre, and the church established there is rightly known as the 
mother church of Christendom. The life of the early Jewish 
disciples, so far as can be judged from our very meagre sources, 
was very much the same as that of their fellows. They continued 
faithful to the established synagogue and temple worship (cf. 
Acts iii. i), and did not think of founding a new sect, or of sepa- 
rating from the household of Israel (cf. Acts x. 14, xv. 5, xxi. 21.) 
There is little evidence that their religious or ethical ideals 
differed in any marked degree from those of the more serious- 
minded among their countrymen, for the emphasis which they laid 
upon the need of righteousness was not at all uncommon. In their 
belief, however, in the Messiahship of Jesus, and their consequent 
assurance of the speedy establishment by Him of the Messianic 
kingdom, they stood alone. The first need of the hour, therefore, 
was to show that Jesus was the promised Messiah in spite of His 
crucifixion, a need that was met chiefly by testimony to the 
resurrection, which became the burden of the message of the 
early disciples to their fellow-countrymen (cf. Acts ii. 34 £f., iii. 
15 V. 31). It was this need which led also to the development 
of Messianic prophecy and the ultimate interpretation of the 
Jewish Bible as a Christian book (see Bible). The second need 
of the hour was to bring the nation to repentance and righteous- 
ness in order that the Kingdom might come (cf. Acts iii. 19). 

Its Early DUBcislties. — Meanwhile the new movement spread 
quite naturally beyond the confines of Palestine and found adher- 
ents among the Jews of the dispersion. Among the Christians 
who did most to spread the gospel in the Gentile world was the 
apostle Paul, whose conversion was the greatest event in the his- 
tory of the early Church. In his hands Christianity became a new 
religion, fitted to meet the needs of all the world, and freed 
entirely of the local and national meaning which had hithertQ 
attached to it. Paul saw in Jesus much more than the Jewish 
Messiah. He saw in Christ the divine Spirit, who had come down 
from heaven to transform the lives of men, all of whom are 
sinners. The Kingdom of which the early disciples were talk- 
ing was interpreted by Paul as righteousness and peace and joy 
in the Holy Ghost (Rom. xiv. 17), a new principle of living, not 
a Jewish State. But Paul taught also, on the basis of a religious 
experience and of a distinct theory of redemption, that the Chris- 
tian is freed from the obligation to observe the Jewish law. He 
thus did away with the fundamental distinction between Jews and 
Gentiles. The transformed spiritual life of the believer e:^resses 
itself not in the observance of Jewish law, but in love, purity and 
peace. This precqntated a very serious c(»iflict, of whidi we learn 
something fr<Hn tte Epistle to the Galatians and the Bods of Acts 
(xv. and xxii.). 

It was Christianity in its universal form which won Us great vic- 
tories, and finally became permanently estaUished in the Roman 
world. The appeal which it made to that world was many-oided. 


It was 0 tinw when men were awakiqg to the need of bettor and 
purer living, 'fo all who felt this ne^ Christianity offered high 
moral ideals, and a tremendous moral enthusiasm, in its devotim 
to a beloved leader, in its emphasis upon tibe ethical possibilities 
of the meanest, and in its faith in a future life of blessedness for 
the ri^teous. It was a time of great religious interest, when old 
cults were being revived and new were finding acceptance on all 
sides. Christianity, with its one God, and its promise of redemp- 
tion and a blessed immortality based upon divine revelation, met 
as no other contenmorary faith did the awakening religious needs. 
It was a time also of great social unrest. With its principle of 
Christian brotherhood, its emphasis up>on the equality of all be- 
lievers in the sight of God, and its preaching of a new social 
order to be set up at the return of Christ, it appealed strongly 
to multitudes, particularly of the poorer classes. That it won a 
permanent success, and finally took possession of the Roman 
world, was due to its combination of appeals. 

Christianity was essentially a proselytizing religion, not con- 
tent to appeal simply to one class or race of people, and to be 
one among many faiths, but believing in the falsity or insufficiency 
of all others and eager to convert the whole world, but it did 
not win its victory without a struggle. Superstition, misunder- 
standing and hatred caused the Christians trouble for many gen- 
erations, and governmental repression they had to suffer occa- 
sionally, as a result of popular disturbances. No systematic effort 
was made by the imperial authorities to put an end to the move- 
ment imtil the reign of Decius (350-351), whose policy of sup- 
pression was followed by Diocletian (303 ff.) and continued for 
some years after his abdication. In spite of all opposition the 
Church steadily grew, until in 311 the emperor Galerius upon his 
death-bed granted it toleration; and in 313 the emperors Constan- 
tine and Licinius published the edict of Milan, proclaiming the 
principle of complete religious liberty, and making Christianity a 
legal religion in the full sense. 

Constantine, recognizing the growing strength of the Church 
and wishing to enlist the loyal support of the Christians, treated 
them with increasing favour, and finaUy was baptized upon bis 
death-bed (337). Under his successors, except during the brief 
reign of Julian (361-363), when the effort was made to reinstate 
paganism in its former place of supremacy, the Church received 
growing support, until, under Theodosius the Great (379-395), 
orthodox Christianity, which stood upon the platform adopted at 
Nicaea in 335, was finally established as the sole official religion of 
the state, and heathen worship was put under the ban. The union 
between Church and State thus constituted continued unbroken 
in the East throughout the middle ages. The division of the 
Empire resulted finally in the division of the Church, which was 
practically complete by the end of the 6th century, but was 
made official and final only in 1054, and the Eastern and Western 
halves, the Greek Catholic and the Roman Catholic Churches, 
went each its separate way. 

For long after the establishment of Christianity as the State 
religion, paganism continued strong, especially in the country dis- 
tricts, and in some parts of the world had more adherents than 
Christianity, but at length the latter became, at any rate nomi- 
nally, the faith of the whole Roman world. Meanwhile already 
before the 3rd century it went beyond the confines of the Empire 
in Asia, and by the end of the period was strong in Armenia, Per- 
sia, Arabia and even farther east. It reached the barbarians on 
the northern and western borders at an early day, and Uie Goths 
were already Christians of the Arian type before the great migra- 
tions of the 4th century began. Other barbarians became Chris- 
tian, some in their own homes beyond the confines of the Empire, 
some within the Empim itself, so that when the hegemony of the 
West passed from the Romans to the barbarians die Church lived 
on. Tlienceforth for centuries it was not only the chief idigious, 
but also the chief dvilizing, force at work in the Occident. 

Tbe Cbxlstiaii Life-— The most notable thing about the life 
of the early Christians was their vivid sense of being a pecqfle 
of God, called and set apart. Hiey regarded themsdves as te- 
rete from the rest of tlM world and tound togeUier by peculiar 
ties; their citizenihip was in heaven, not on earth <c/. JMiL iii' 
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SO, and the epistle to Diognetus, c. 5), and the principles and laws 
by which stroye to govern thmselves were^from above: 
the present world was but temporary, their true life was in the 
future; Christ was soon to return, and the employments and 
labours and pleasures of this age were of small concern. The 
belief that the Church was a supernatural institution found fur* 
ther expression in the conviction of the presence and |>ower of 
the Holy Spirit, supposed to be manifest in various striking wayB, 
in prof^ecy, speaking with tongues and miracle-working. In this 
idea Paul also shared, but he carried the matter farther than 
most of his contemporaries and saw in the Spirit the abiding 
power and ground of the Christian life. Not simply in extraordi- 
nary phenomena, but also in the everyday life of Christians, the 
Holy Spirit was present, and all the Christian graces were the 
fruits (cf. Gal. v. 22). A result of this belief was to give their 
lives a peculiarly enthusiastic or inspirational character. Tlneirs 
were not the everydi^^ experiences of ordinary men, but of men 
lifted out of themselves and transported into a higher sphere. 
With the passing of time the early enthusiasm waned, the expec- 
tation of the immediate return of Christ was widely given up, the 
conviction of the Spirit’s presence became less vivid, and the con- 
flict with heresy in the 2nd century led to the substitution of 
official control for the original freedom (see below). The late 2nd 
century movement known as Montanism was in essence a revolt 
against this growing secularization of the Church, but the move- 
ment failed, and the development against which it protested was 
only hastened. The Church as an institution now looked forward 
to a long life upon earth and adjusted itself to the new situation, 
taking on largely the forms and customs of the world in which it 
lived. This did not mean that the Church ceased to regard itself 
as a supernatural institution, but only that its supernatural char- 
acter was shown in a different way; the early conviction of the 
essential difference between the life of this world and that of 
the next lived on, and, as the Church became increasingly a world- 
institution, found vent in monasticism, which was simply the 
effort to put into more consistent practice the other-worldly life, 
and to make more thoroughgoing work of the saving of one’s soul. 

There were Christian monks as early as the 3rd century, and 
before the end of the 4th monasticism (g,v,) was an established 
institution both in East and West. The monks and nuns were 
looked upon as the most consistent Christians, and were honoured 
accordingly. Those who did not adopt the monastic life endeav- 
oured on a lower plane and in a less perfect way to realize the 
common ideal, and by means of penance to atone for the deficien- 
cies in their performance. The existence of monasticism made it 
possible at once to bold up a high moral standard before the 
world and to permit the ordinary Christian to be content with 
something lower. With the growth of clerical sacerdotalism the 
higher standard was demanded also of the clergy, and the prin- 
ciple came to be generally recognized that they should live the 
monastic life so far as was consistent with their active duties in 
the world. The chief manifestation of this was clerical celibacy, 
which had become widespread already in the 4th century. Among 
the laity, on the other hand, the ideal of holiness found realiza- 
tion in the observance of the ordinary principles of morality 
recognized by the world at large, in attendance upon the means 
of grace provided by the Church, in fasting at stated intervals, 
in eschewing various popular employments and amusements, and 
in almsgiving and prayer. Christ’s principle of love was widely 
interpreted to mean chiefly love for the Christian brotherhood, 
and within that circle the virtues of hospitality, charity and help- 
fulness were widely exercised. 

Wofdiip^The primitive belief in the immediate presence of 
the Spirit affected the religious services of the Church. They were 
regarded in early days as occasions for the free exercise of spir- 
itual gifts. As a consequttice the completest liberty was accorded 
to C^tians to take such part as they chose, it being assumed 
that they did so only under the Spirit’s prompt^. But the restdt 
of this freedom was confusion and discord, as is ii^cated by Paul’s 
rst Epi^le to tjb€ Corintluaiis (is# ch. xi., xhr.). This led to the 
erection ol safeguards. Partial Christians were d e s ign a t ed to 
teke chaige ^f the services, and orders of worsb^ were framed 
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out of which grew ultimately elaborate liturgies (see Lttxtrgy). 
The Lord’s Supper first took on a more stereotyped character, 
and prayers to be used in connection with it are found in the 
Didacke (ch. ix., x.). There developed in the 3rd or 4th century 
what is known as the arfam disciplina, or secret discipline of the 
Church, involving concealment from the uninitiated and unholy 
of the more sacred parts of the Christian cult, such as baptism and 
the eucharist, with their various accompaniments, including the 
Creed and the Lord’s Prayer. The same interest led to the division 
of the services into two general parts, which became known ulti- 
mately as the fnissa cateckumenorum and the tnissa fidelium , — 
that is, the more public service of prayer, praise and preaching 
open to all, including the catechumens or candidates for Church 
membership, and the private service for the administration of the 
eucharist, open only to full members of the Church in good and 
regular standing. Meanwhile, as the general service tended to grow 
more elaborate, the missa fidelium tended to take on the character 
of the current Greek mysteries (see Eucharist). Many of the 
terms in common use in them were employed in connection with 
the Christian rites, and many of the conceptions, particularly that 
of sharing in immortality by communion with deity, became an 
essential part of Christian doctrine. Thus the early idea of the 
services, as occasions for mutual edification through the inter- 
change of spiritual gifts, gave way in course of time to the theory 
that they consisted of sacred and mysterious rites by means of 
which communion with God is promoted. The emphasis accord- 
ingly came to be laid increasingly upon the formal side of wor- 
ship, and a value was given to the ceremonies as such, and their 
proper and correct performance by duly qualified persons, f.#., 
ordained priests, was all-important. (See Order, Holy.) 

Doctrine. — ^Two tendencies appeared in the thought of the 
primitive Church, the one to regard Christianity as a law given 
by God for the government of men’s lives, with the promise of 
a blessed immortality as a reward for its observance; the other 
to view it as a means by which the corrupt and mortal nature of 
man is transformed, so that he becomes a spiritual and holy 
being. The latter tendency appeared first in the New Testament 
in Paul, and afterwards in the Gospel and 1st Epistle of John. 
The former found expression in most of our New Testament 
writings, in all of the apostolic fathers except Ignatius, and in 
the Apologists of the 2nd century. The two tendencies were not 
always mutually exclusive, but the one or the other was predomi- 
nant in every case. Towards the end of the 2nd century they 
were combined by Irenaeus, bishop of Lyons. To him salvation 
bears a double aspect, involving both release from the control 
of the devil and the transformation of man’s nature by the in- 
dwelling of the Divine. Only he is saved who on the one hand 
is forgiven at baptism and so released from the power of Satan, 
and then goes on to live in obedience to the divine law, and on 
the other hand receives in baptism the germ of a new spiritual 
nature and is progressively transformed by receiving the body and 
blood of the divine Christ in the eucharist. This double concep- 
tion of salvation and of the means thereto was handed down to 
the Church of subsequent generations and became fundamental 
in its thought. 

The twofold conception referred to had its influence also upon 
thought about Christ. The effect of the legal view of Christianity 
was to make Christ an agent of God in the revelation of the 
divine will and truth, and so a subordinate being between God 
and the world, the Logos of current Greek thought. The effect 
of the mystical conception was to identify Christ with God in 
order that by His incarnation the divine nature might be brought 
into union with humanity and the latter be transformed. In this 
case too a combination was effected, the idea of Christ as the 
mcamation of the Logos or Son of God being retained and yet 
J|is deity being preserved by the assertion of the deity of the 
Logos. The recognition of Christ as the incarnation of t^ Logos 
was practically universal before the close of the 3rd century, 
but His deity was still widely denied, and the Arian controversy 
which distracted the Chinch of the 4th century concerned the 
li^er question. At the council of Nicaea in 325 the deity of 
Christ received oflkial sanction and was given formulation in the 
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original Nicene Creed. Controversy continued for some time, but 
finally the Nicene decision was recognized both in East and West 
as the only orthodox faith. The deity of the Son was believed to 
carry with it that of the Spirit, who was associated with Father 
and Son in the baptismal formula and in the current symbols, 
and so the victory of the Nicene Christology meant the recogni- 
tion of the doctrine of the Trinity as a part of the orthodox fedth. 

The assertion of the deity of the Son incarnate in Christ raised 
another problem which constituted the subject of dispute in the 
Christological controversies of the 4th and following centuries. 
What is the relation of the divine and human natures in Christ? 
At the council of Chalcedon in 451 it was declared that in the per- 
son of Christ are united two complete natures, divine and human, 
which retain after the union all their properties unchanged. This 
was supplemented at the 3rd council of Constantinople in 680 by 
the statement that each of the natures contains a will, so that 
Christ possesses two wills. The Western Church accepted the 
decisions of Nicaea, Chalcedon and Constantinople, and so the 
doctrines of the Trinity and of the two natures in Christ were 
handed down as orthodox dogma in West as well as East. 

Meanwhile in the Western Church the subject of sin and grace, 
and the relation of divine and human activity in salvation, re- 
ceived special attention; and finally, at the 2nd council of Orange 
in 529, after both Pelagianism and semi-Pelagianism had been 
repudiated, a moderate form of Augustinianism was adopted, 
involving the theory that every man as a result of the Fall is in 
such a condition that he can take no steps in the direction of sal- 
vation until he has been renewed by the divine grace given in 
baptism, and that he cannot continue in the good thus begun 
except by the constant assistance of that grace, which is mediated 
only by the Catholic Church. This decision was confirmed by 
Boniface 11 ., and became the accepted doctrine in the Western 
Church of the middle ages. 

Organization. — ^The origin and early development of ecclesi- 
astical organization are involved in obscurity. 

In the earliest days the Church' was regarded as 'a divine insti- 
tution, ruled not by men but by the Holy Spirit. At the same time 
it was believed that the Spirit imparted different gifts to differ- 
ent believers, and each gift fitted its recipient for the performance 
of some service, being intended not for his own good but for the 
good of his brethren (c/. i Cor. xii.; E[di. iv. ii). The chief of 
these was the gift of teaching, that is, of understanding and inter- 
preting to others the will and truth of God. Those who were 
endowed more largely than their fellows with this gift were com- 
monly known as apostles, prophets and teachers (c/. Acts xiii. i ; 

I Cor. xii. 28; Eph. ii. 20, iii. 5, iv. ii). The apostles were travel- 
ling missionaries or evangelists; there were many of them in the 
primitive Church, and only gradually did the term come to be 
applied exclusively to the twelve and Paul. There is no sign that 
tte apostles, whether the twelve or others, held any official posi- 
tion in the Church: that they had a large measure of authority 
goes without saying, but it depended always upon their brethren’s 
recognition of their possession of the divine gift of apostleship, 
and the right of Churches or individuals to test their claims and 
to refuse to listen to them if they did not vindicate their divine 
call was everywhere recognized. Witness, for instance, Paul’s 
reference to f^se apostles in 2 Cor. xi. 13, and his efforts to estab- 
lish his own apostolic character to the satisfaction of the Corinthi- 
ans and Galatians (1 Cor. ix. i ff.; a Cor. x. 13; Gal. i. 8 ff.), and 
the reference in Rev. ii. 2 to the fact that the Gburch at Ephesus 
had tried certain men who claimed to be apostles and bad found 
them false. 

Between the apostles, proiffiets and teachers no hard-and-fast 
lines can be drawn. The apostles were commonly missionary 
prophets, called permanently or temporarily to the special wwk 
of evangelization (cf. Acts xiiL t), while the teachers seem to 
have been distinguished both irom apostles and pro|diets by the 
fact that their spiritual endowment was less strikhtdy super- 
natural. The indefiniteness of the bouncbries between the three 
classes, and the free interchange of names, show how far they 
were from being definite offices or orders witlun the Cbunffi. 
But at an early day we find regidar officers ht tide and that 


local Q^rdi, and early in Uie and centi^ the three permanent 
offices of faishop, presbyter and deacon existed at any rate in Asia 
Minor; Their rise was due principally to the necessity oi admin- 
istering the charities of the Church, putting an end to disorder and 
confusion in the religious services, and discipiining offenders. 
Regular officers within the local Churches gradual^ made their 
appearance, sometimes simply recognized as cfaaiged«with respon- 
sibilities which they had aheady voluntarily assumed (cf. i Cor. 
xvi. 15), sometimes appointed an apostle or prophet or other 
specially inspired man (cf. Acts xiv. 23; Titus i. 5; i Clement 
44), sometimes formally chosen by the congregation itself (cf. 
Acts vi.). These men naturally acquired more and more, as time 
passed, the control and leadership of the Church in ail its activi- 
ties, and out of nffiat was in the beginning more or less informal 
and temporary grew fixed and permanent offices, the incumbents 
of which were recognized as having a right to rule over the Church, 
a right which once given could not lawfully be taken away unless 
they were tmfaithful to their trust. Not continued endowment by 
the Spirit, but the possession of an ecclesiastical office now became 
the basis of authority. The earliest expression of this genuinely 
official prindide is found in Clement’s Epistle to the Corinthians 
(ch. xliv.). 

The earliest distinct evidence of the organization of Churches 
under a single head is found in the Epistles of Ignatius of Antioch, 
which date from the latter part of the reign of Trajan (c. 116). 
Ignatius bears witness to the presence in various Churches of Asia 
Minor of a single bishop in control, with whom are assodated as 
his subordinates a number of elders and deacons. This form of 
organization ultimately became universal. Where there were one 
bishop and a number of presbyters and deacons in a church, the 
presbyters constituted the bishop’s coundl, and the deacons his 
assistants in the management of the finances and charities and in 
the conduct of the services. 

Meanwhile the rise and rapid spread of Gnosticism (q.v.) pro- 
duced a crisis in the Church of the 2nd century, and profoundly 
affected the ecclesiastical organization. The views of the Gnostics, 
and of Marcion as well, seemed to the majority of Christians 
destructive of the gospel, and it was widely felt that they were too 
dangerous to be tolerated. The original dependence upon the Spirit 
for light and guidance was inadequate. Hie men in question 
claimed to be Christians and to enjoy divine illumination as truly 
as anybody, and so other safeguards appeared necessary. It was 
in the effort to find such safeguards that steps were taken which 
finally resulted in the institution known as the Catholic Church. 
The first of these jteps was the recognition of the teaching of the 
apostles as the exclusive standard of Christian truth. This found 
expression in the formulation of our New Testament, and of an 
apostolic rule of faith, of which the old Roman sjrmbol, the origi- 
nal of our present Apostles’ Creed, is one of the earliest examples. 
Over against the claims of the Gnostics that they had apostolic 
authority, either oral or written, for their preaching, were set 
these two standards, by which alone the apostolic character of any 
doctrine was to be tested (cf. Irenaeus, Adversns Haereses, i. 10, 
iii. 3, 4; Tertullian, De Prescriptione Haeretkorum). But these 
stai^aids proved inadequate to the emergency, for it was possible, 
especially by the use of the allegorical method, to interpret them in 
more than one way, and their apostolic origin and auffiority were 
not everywhere actoitted. In view of this difficulty, it was claimed 
that the apostles had appointed the bishq» as their successors, 
and that the latter were in possession of special divine grace 
enabling them to transmit and to interpret without error the 
teaching of the apostles committed to tiiem. This is the famous 
theory known as “apostolic succession.’’ The idea of tlw apostolic 
appointment of church officers is as old as Clement of Rome, 
but tiie use of the theory to guarantee the apostolic character of 
episcopal teaching was due to the exigencies of the Gnostic con- 
flict. Irenaeus (op. ctt. iii. 3, iv. 26, 33, v. 20), 'Tertulfim (op. cit., 
32) and Hippol3^U8 (Philosopkttmena, bk. i., preface) ate about 
our earliest witnesses to it, and Cyprian sets H forth quite clearly 
in his ^stles. The Church was thus in poasestion not 0^ 
authoritative apostolic doctrine, but also of a permanent tqxistolic 
office, to vdilch done belonged the rifdtt to determine wiifct that 




doctiine^u. The cambiaation <rf tin ukt with that of clerical 
tacerdotaUam coBqtkted the Catholic theory of the Church and 
the clergy. Saving grace is recogniaed as apostolic grace, and the 
bidiopB as successors riie qwstles become its sole transnutters. 
Bisbq» are therefore necessary to the very bring of the Church, 
which without them is without the saving grace for the giving of 
which the Qiurdi ezhts (c/. Cyprian, Ep. 33, “ecclesia super epis* 
copos constituitur”; 66, *‘eccl^ in episcopo”; also Ep. 59, 
and De umtate eceksiae 17). 

These biriiops were ori^nally not diocesan but congregational, 
that is, eadi church, however small, had its own bishop. This is 
the organization testified to by Ignatius, and Cyprian’s insistence 
upon the bishop as necessary to the very existence of the Church 
seems to imply the same thi^. Congregational epbcopacy was the 
rule for a number of generations. But- after the middle erf the 3rd 
century diocesan episcopacy began to make its appearance here 
and there, and became common in the 4th century under the 
influence of the general tendency toward centralization, the in- 
creasing power of city bishops, and the growing dignity of the 
episcopate (e/. canon 6 of the council of Sardica, and canon 57 
of the council of Laodicea; and see Hamack, Mission und Avs- 
breitung, pp. 319 seg.). This enlargement of the bishop’s parish 
and multiplication of the churches under his care led to a change 
in the functions of the presbyterate. So long as each church had 
its own bishop the presbyters constituted simply his council, but 
with the growth of diocesan episcopacy it became the custom to 
put each congregation under the care of a particular presbyter, 
who performed within it most of the pastoral duties formerly dis- 
charged by the bishop himself. The presbyters, however, were not 
independent officers. They were only representatives of the 
bishop, and the churches over which they were set were all a part 
of his parish, so that the Cyprianic principle, that the bishop is 
necessary to the very being of the Church, held good of diocesan 
as well as of congregational episcopacy. 

The belief in the unity of the entire Church had existed from the 
beginning. Though made up of widely scattered congregations, 
it was thought of as one body of Christ, one people of God. This 
ideal unity found expression in many ways. Intercommunication 
between the various Christian communities was very active. 
Christians upon a journey were always sure of a warm welcome 
and hospitable entertainment from their fellow-disciples. Mes- 
sengers and letters were sent freely from one church to another. 
Documents of various kinds, including gospels and apostolic 
epistles, circulated widely. Thus in various ways the feeling of 
unity found expression, and the development of widely separated 
parts of Christendom conformed more or less closely to a com- 
mon type. It was due to agencies such as these that the scat- 
tered churches did not go each its own way and become ultimately 
separate and diverse institutions. But this general unity became 
official, and expressed itself in organization, only with tte rise of 
the conciliar and metropolitan systems. Already before the end 
of the 2nd century local synods were held in Asia Minor to deal 
with Montanism, and in the 3rd c«itury provincial synods became 
common, and by the council of Nicaea (canon 5) it was decreed 
that they should be held twice every year in every province. 
Larger synods representing the churches of a number of contigu- 
ous provinces also met frequently; for instance, in the early 4th 
century at Elvira, Ancyra, Neo-Caesarea and Arles, the last 
r^reseating the entire Western world. Such gatherings were spe- 
cially common during the great doctrinal controversies of the 4th 
enttury. In 32$ the first general or oecumenical coimcil, represent- 
ing theoretically the entire Christian Church, wu held at Nicaea. 
Other councils of the first period now recognized as oecumenical 
by the Oiurch both East and West are Constantinople I. (sSt), 
Ephesus (431), Chalcedon (451), Constaatmoifle n. (S53)< All 
these were by the emperor, and to their decisions he gave 
Uie force of law. Thus the diaracter of the Church as a State 
institutW. voiced itself in them (see CotmesL). 

The theory that the Inshops are successors of the apostles, and 
as MM-k conservatoes and interpeeters of apostriic 

tnith, isnmivea of oeurse'the solidsrity of the episcopate, and the 
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ness to the same body of doctrine. This assumption, however, has 
not abvasrs been sustained by the facts. Serious disagreements 
even on important matters developed frequently. As a result the 
oecumenical council came into existence especially for the purpose 
of settling disputed questi(ms of doctrine, and giving to the collec- 
tive episcopate the onwrtunity to eiqnress its voice in a final and 
official way. At the council of Nicaea, and at the oecumenical 
councils wUch followed, the idea of an infallible episcopate giving 
authoritative and permanent utterance to apostolic and therefore 
divine truth, found clear riqnession, and has been handed down 
as a part of the fahh of the Catholic Church both East and West. 

Meanwhile the Roman episcopate developed into the papacy, 
vdtich claimed siq>remacy over the entire Christian Church, and 
actually exercised it increasingly in the West from the 5th century 
on. This development was forwarded by Augustine, who in his 
famous work De civitate Dei identified the Church with the King- 
dom of God, and claimed that it was supreme over all the nations 
of the earth, which make up the civitas terrena or earthly state. 
Augustine’s theory was ultimately accepted everywhere in the 
West, and thus the Church of the middle ages was regarded not 
only as the sole ark of salvation, but also as the ultimate authority, 
moral, intellectual and political Upon this doctrine was built, not 
by Augustine himself but by others who came after him, the 
structure of the papacy, the bishop of Rome being finally recog- 
nized as the head under Christ of the civitas Dei, and so the 
supreme organ of divine authority on earth {see Papacy and 
Pope). 

B. THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH IN THE MIDDLE AGES 

The middle ages came into being at the time when the political 
structure of the world, based upon the conquests of Alexander 
the Great and the achievements of Julius Caesar, began to dis- 
integrate. They were present when the believers in Mohanuned 
held sway in provinces which Alexander had brought under the 
influence of Hellenism ; while the Lombards, the West Goths, the 
Franks and the Anglo-Saxons had established kingdoms in Italy, 
Spain, Gaul and Britain. 

The East,-— Ancient and mediaeval times were not separated 
by so deep a gulf in the East as in the West; for in the East the 
Empire continued to exist, although within narrow limits, until 
towards the end of the middle ages. Constantinople only fell in 
1453. Ecclesiastical Byzantinism is therefore not a product of 
the middle ages; it is the outcome of the development of the 
eastern half of the empire from the time of Constantine the Great. 
Imperial power extended equally over State and Church. 
Since the emperor ruled the Church there was no longer any 
question of independence for the bishops. 

The orthodoxy of the Eastern Church was also a result of the 
Church’s development after the time of Constantine. In the long 
strife over dogma the old belief of the Greeks in the value of 
knowledge bad made itself felt, and this faith was not extinct in 
the Eastern Church. But the strife over dogma ended with the 7th 
century. After the termination of the Monothelite controversy 
(636-680), creed and doctrines were complete; it was only neces- 
sary to preserve them intact. Theology, therefore, now resolved 
itself into the collection and reproduction of the teaching of 
ancient authorities. The great dogmatist of the Eastern Church, 
John of Damascus {c. 699-753), who stood on the threshold of 
the middle ages, formulated clearly and precisely his working 
princip>le; to put forward nothing of bis own, but to present the 
truth according to the authority of the Bible and of the Fathers 
of the Church. 

In the Eastern Church the religious interest concerned itself 
more keenly with the mystic rites of divine worship than with 
dogma. Here was more than knowledge; here were repnresentations 
of a mystic sensuousness, solemn rites, which brought the faithful 
fatto immediate contact with the Divine, and guaranteed to them 
the receptUon of heavenly powers. We may ^uge the energy with 
wliidi the Gredr intellect turned in this direction if we call to 
mind that the controversy about dogma was replaced by the 
co n troversy about images. This raged in the Eastern Church for 
ngnsc than a century (736-843), and only sank to rest when the 
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worship of images was unconditionally conceded. In this connec- 
tion the image was not looked upon merely as a symbol, but as 
the vehicle of the presence and power of that which it repre- 
sented. 

Consistent with this circle of ideas is the cultivation of re- 
ligious experience. A beginning had been made, in the 5th century, 
by the Neo-platonic Christian who addressed his contemporaries 
under the mask of Dionysius the Areopagite. He is the hrst of a 
series of theological mystics which continued through every cen- 
tury of the middle ages. It is this striving after religious experi- 
ence that gives to the Oriental monastidsm (q.v.) of the middle 
ages its peculiar character; in it the old Hellenic ideal of the wise 
man who has no wants, airApxeta, was from the first fused with 
the Christian conception of unreserved self -surrender to God as 
the highest aim and the highest good. 

The Eastern Church, then, throughout the middle ages, re- 
mained true in every particular to its ancient character. It did not 
develop as did the Western Church during this period, but 
for expansion was found in the new nations which had sprung into 
existence since the beginning of the middle ages : the Bulgarians, 
the Serbians, and the multifarious peoples grouped imder the name 
of Russians. One outcome of this expansion was the impossibility 
of continuing to share the life of the Western Church. Neither in 
the East nor in the West was a separation desired; but it was 
inevitable, since the lives of East and West were moving in 
different directions. 

Since the time when the church of eastern Syria had decided, in 
opposition to the church of the Empire, to cling to the ancient 
views of Syrian theologians — therefore also to the teaching and 
person of Nestorius — her relations were broken off with the 
church in western Syria and in Greek and Latin countries; but 
the power of Nestorian Christianity was not thereby diminished. 
Separated from the West, it directed its energies towards the 
East, and here its nearest neighbour was the Persian church. The 
latter followed, almost without opposition, the impulse received 
from Syria; from the rule of the patriarch Babaeus (498-503) it 
may be considered definitely Nestorian. Thus there survived in 
mid-Asia a widely-scattered remnant, which, although out of 
touch with the ancient usages of Christian civilization, yet in no 
way lacked higher culture. Nestorian philosophers and medical 
practitioners became the teachers of the great Arabian natural 
philosophers of the middle ages, and the latter obtained their 
knowledge of Greek learning from Syriac translations of the 
works of Greek thinkers. 

Political conditions at the beginning of the middle ages fa- 
voured the Nestorian church, and the fact that the Arabs had 
conquered Syria, Palestine and Egypt, made it possible to exert 
an influence on the Christians in these countries. Of still more 
impKirtance was the brisk commercial intercourse between central 
Asia and the countries of the Far East; for this led the Nes- 
torians into China. But with the consolidation of Mohammedan 
power the greater part of Nestorian Christendom was swallowed 
up by Islam, and only remnants of this once extensive church 
have survived imtil modem times. The middle ages were even 
more disastrous for Monophysita Christianity; in their case there 
was no alternation of rise and decline, and there is only a long 
period of gradual exhaustion to chronicle, alike in Syria and in 
Egypt. 

The Wcst^(i.) During the early middle ages the central 
fact in the history of the Church is the influence of the foundation 
of the Teutonic States. While the Eastern Church was stereo- 
typing those peculiar characteristics which made her a thing apart, 
the Church of the West was brought face to face with the greatest 
revolution that Europe has ever experienced. At the end of the 
6th century all the provinces of the Empire had become inde- 
pendent kingdoms, in which conquerors of Germanic race formed 
the dominant nationality. This is the great fact which stands out 
at the beginning of the history of the Church in the middle ages. 
The contmuity of the political history of Europe was violently 
interrupted by the Germanic invasion, but not (hat of the history 
of the Churdi. Creed and dogma, above all, remained unchanged. 
Hie doctrinid decisions of the ancient Church lenudned the inde- 
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structible canon, of belief, and what the theologians df Hbt ancient 
Church had taught was reverenced as beyond improvement The 
entire form of divine worship remained therefore unaltered. Even 
where the Latin tongue was not understood by the people, the 
Church preserved it in the mass and in the administration of the 
sacraments, in her exorcisms and in her benedictions. The organ- 
ization of ecclesiastical offices; and the property and social status 
of the Church and of the hierarchy, remained unchanged. 

Nevertheless, the new conditions did exercise the strongest in- 
fluence upon the character of the Church. The churches of the 
Lombards, West Goths, Franks and Anglo-Saxons, all counted 
themselves parts of the Catholic Church; but the Catholic Church 
had altered its condition; it lacked the power of organization, 
and split up into territorial churches. Under the Empire the 
oecumenical council had been looked upon as the highest repre- 
sentative organ of the Catholic Church; but the earlier centuries 
of the middle ages witnessed the convocation of no oecumenical 
councils. Under the Empire the bishop of Rome had possessed in 
the Church an authority recognized and protected by the State; 
among the new territorial churches, respect for Rome and for the 
successor of Peter was not forgotten but had altered in character; 
legal authority had become merely moral authority; its wielder 
could exhort, warn, advise, but could not command. The bishops 
continued to meet in synods as before, but the councils became 
territorial synods ; they were called together at irregular intervals 
by the king, and their decisions obtained legal effect only by royal 
sanction. 

In the middle ages the civilizing task of the Church was first 
approached in England. Aldhelm (d. 709) and the Venerable 
Bede (d. 735) were the first scholars of the period. England was 
also the home of Winfrid Bonifatius (St. Boniface, d. c, 757), who, 
in co-operation with the bishops of Rome, began the reorganiza- 
tion of the Frankish church, which had fallen into confusion and 
decay during the political disorders of the last years of the Mero- 
vingians. It was Boniface, too, who, with the aid of numerous 
English priests, monks and nuns, introduced the literary culture 
of England into Germany. 

Charlemagne (d. 814) built on the foundations laid by St. 
Boniface. The importance of Charlemagne's work, from the 
point of view of the Church, consists in his having led back 
the Frankish Church to the fulfilment of her functions as a re- 
ligious and civilizing agent. This was the purpose of his ecclesiasti- 
cal legislation. The principal means to this end taken by him was 
the raising of the status of the clergy. For the purpose of carrying 
out his ideas Charlemagne gathered round him the best intellects 
of Europe. None was more intimately associated with him than 
the Anglo-Saxon Alcuin (d. 804); but he was only one among 
many. Under this guidance theology flourished in the Frankish 
empire. It was as little original as that of Bede; .for on the conti- 
nent, too, scholars were content to think what those of old had 
thought before them. But in so doing they did not only repeat the 
old formulae; the ideas of the men of old sprang into new life. 
This is shown by the searching discussions to which the Adoption- 
ist controversy gave rise. At the same time, the controversy with 
the Eastern Church over the adoration of images shows that the 
younger Western theology felt itself equal, if not superior to the 
Greek. 

The second generation of Frankish theologians did not lag 
behind the first. Hrabanus of Fulda (who died archbiriic^ of 
Mainz in 856) was in the range of his knowledge undoubtedly 
Alcuin’s superior. He was the first learned theologian produced 
by Germany. His disciple, Abbot Walafrid Strabo of Reichenau 
(d. 849), was the author of the Glossa Ordinaria, a work vffiich 
formed the foundation of biblical exposition throughout the 
middle ages. France was still more richly provided with tbeo- 
lo^ans in the 9th century: her most proihinent names are 
Hincmar, archbishop of Reims (d. 882), Bishop Prudentius of 
Troyes (d. 861), the monks Servatus Lupus (d. 862), Radbert 
Pasebasius (d. c. 860), and Ratramnus (d. after 8681 ; and the 
last theologian who came into France, from abroad^ Jotikones 
Scotus Erigena (d. c. 880). The real strength of Erigena was in 
the field of speculative metaphysics; ibt controverj^ 
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predestination, wbkli, in the 9tli century, Hincmar and Hrabanus 
fought out with the monk Gottschalk of Fulda, as well as the 
discussions that arose from the definition of the doctrine of 
transubstantiation by Radbert, enable us to gauge the intellectual 
energy with which theological i^oblems were being handled^ 

Charlemagne followed his father’s policy in carrying out his 
ecclesiastical measures in close association with the bishops of 
Rome. The relation was one of cooperation, without supremacy 
on either side. There were, indeed, forces t«iding in the contrary 
direction; and these were present in the Franki^ empire.' Evi- 
dence of this is given by the canon law forgeries of the 9th cen- 
tury: especially the great collection of the Pseudo-Isidorian 
Decretals (see Decretals), the fundamental idea being that all 
lay control in ecclesiastical affairs is wrong. For the moment, how- 
ever, this party met with no success. Of more importance was 
the fact that at Rome the old conditions, the old claims, and the 
old law were unforgotten. For example, Nicholas I. (858-867) 
drew a picture of the divine right and unlimited power of the 
bishop of Rome, which anticipated all that the greatest of his 
successors were, centuries later, actually to effect. The time had 
not, however, yet come for the establishment of the papal world- 
dominion. For, while the power of Charlemagne’s successors -was 
decaying, the papacy itself became involved in the confusion of the 
party strife of Italy and of the city of Rome, and was plunged in 
consequence into such an abyss of degradation (the so-called 
Pomocracy), that it was in danger of forfeiting every shred of its 
moral authority over Christendom. * 

(ii.) During the central period of the Middle Ages the antago- 
nism between the German conception of ecclesiastical affairs and 
Roman views of ecclesiastical law found inevitable expression. 
This was most obvious in the matter of appointment to bishoprics. 
At Rome canonical election was alone regarded as lawful; in 
Germany, on the other hand, developments since the time of 
Charlemagne had led to the actual appointment of bishops being 
in the hands of the king, although the form of ecclesiastical elec- 
tion was preserved. 

The practice customary in Germany was finally transferred to 
Rome itself. The desperate position of the papacy in the xith 
century obliged Henry III. to intervene. When, in Dec. 1046, 
after three rival popes had been set aside, he nominated Suidgar, 
bishop of Bamberg, as bishop of Rome before all the people in 
St. Peter’s, the papacy was bestowed in the same way as a Ger- 
man bishopric; and what had occurred in this case was to become 
the rule. By procuring the transference of the patriciate from the 
Roman people to himself Henry assured his influence over the 
appointment of the popes, and accordingly also nominated the 
successors of Clement II. 

His intervention saved the papacy. For the popes nominated 
by him, Leo IX. in particular, were men of high character, who 
exercised their office in a loftier spirit than their corrupt prede- 
cessors. They placed themselves at the head of the movement 
for ecclesiastical reform. But it was not possible for the relation 
between Empire and Papacy to remain what Henry III. had 
made it. 

The original sources of this reform movement lay far back, 
in the time of the Carolingians. It has been pointed out how 
Charlemagne pressed the monks into the service of his civilizing 
alms; but he thereby alienated monasticism from its original 
ideals. These, however, had far too strong a hold upon the Roman 
world for a reaction against the new tendency to be long avoided. 
This reaction began with the reform of Benedict of Aniane (d. 
821), the aim of which was to bring the Benedictine order back 
to the principles of its origbal rules. In the next century the 
reform movement acqfuired a fresh centre in the Burgundian mon- 
astery of Cluny. A large number of the reformed monasteries 
atudied themselves to the congregation of Quny, thus assuring 
the influence of reformed monasticism upon tte Church, and 
securing likewise its independence of the diocesan bishops, since 
the abbot of Chmy was subordinate of the pope alone (see Ctxjm, 
Benehectinbs, ai^ Monasticisii). Everywhere the object was 
the same: the eupteiat obligation of the Rtde, the renewal of 
discipline, and dso the ecmiomic improvment of the mon ast er ies. 
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The reform movement had originally no connection with 
ecclesiastical politics; but that came later when the leaders turned 
their attention to the abuses prevalent among the clergy, to the 
conditions obtaining in the Church in defiance of the ecclesiastical 
law. ^'Return to the canon law!” was now the battle-cry. The 
programme of reform thus included the freeing of the Church 
from the influence of the State, the recovery of her absolute con- 
trol over all her possessions, the liberty of the Church and of the 
hierarchy. 

As a result, the party of reform placed itself in opposition to 
those ecclesiastical conditions which had arisen since the con- 
version of the Teutonic peoples. It was, then, a fact pregnant 
with the most momentous consequences that Leo IX. attached 
himself to the party of reform. For, thanks to him and to the 
men he gathered round him (Hildebrand, Humbert and others), 
their principles were established in Rome, and the pope himself 
became the leader of ecclesiastical reform. But the carrying out 
of reforms led at once to dissensions with the civil power, the 
starting-point being the attack upon simony, this term covering 
all transferences by laymen of ecclesiastical offices or benefices, 
even though no money changed hands in the process. Thus the 
lord who handed over a living was a simonist, and so too was the 
king who invested a bishop. The Church at first concentrated 
her attack upon investiture. In 1059 the new system of papal 
election introduced by Nicholas II. (see Conclave) ensured the 
occupation of the Holy See by a pope favourable to the party of 
reform; and in 1078 Gregory VII. issued his prohibition of lay 
investiture. In the years of conflict that followed Gregory looked 
far beyond this point; he set his aim ever higher, until, in the end, 
his idea was to concentrate all ecclesia^ical power in the hands 
of the pope, and to raise the papacy to the dominion of the 
world. Thus was to be realized the old dream of Augustine: that 
of a Kingdom of God on earth under the rule of the Church. But 
it was not given to Gregory to reach this goal, and his successors 
had to return again to the strife over investiture; and the long 
struggle ended in a compromise by the Concordat of Worms 
(1122), the essential part of which was that the Empire accepted 
the canonical election of bishops, while the Church acknowledged 
that the bishop held his temporal rights from the Empire, and 
was therefore to be invested with them by a touch from the royal 
sceptre. A similar solution was arrived at in England. In France 
the demands of the Church were successful to the same degree as 
in England and Germany, but without any conflict. Thus the Ger- 
manic element in the law regarding appointment to bishoprics was 
eliminated. Somewhat later it disappeared also in the case of 
the churches of less importance, patronal rights over these being 
substituted for the former absolute ownership. The pontificate of 
Alexander III. (1159-81) decided this. 

The Teutonic peoples had been taking the lead in the expansion 
of Christianity; but the spirit of the Latin races now began to 
assert itself. Scholasticism, the new theology, bad its home in the 
Latin countries. Reason as well as authority had been appealed 
to as the foundation of theology; but for the theologians of the 
9th and loth centuries, whose method had been merely that of 
restatement, ratio and auctoritas were in perfect accord. Then 
Berengar of Tours (d. zo88) ventured to set up reason against au- 
thority: by reason the truth must be decided. This involved the 
question of the relation in theology of authority and reason, and 
of whether the theological method is authoritative or rational. 
To these questions Berengar gave no answer; he was ruined by 
his opposition to Radbert’s doctrine of transubstantiation. The 
Lombard Anselm (d. 1x09), archbishop of Canterbury, was the 
first to deal with the subject. He took as his starting-point the 
traditional faith; but he was convinced that whoever has ex- 
perience of the truths of the faith would be able to understand 
them, by the exercise of his natural reason. 

It was a bold conception— too bold for the mediaeval world, for 
which faith was primarily the obligation to believe. It was easy, 
therefore, to understand why Anselm’s method did not become 
the domWnt one in theology. Not he, but the Frenchman Abelard 
(d. 1x42), was the creator of the scholastic method. Abelard, too, 
started from traditioD; but he discovered that the statements of 
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the various authorities an very often in the lelation of sie et 
non, yes and no. Upon this fact he based his pronounconent as 
to Uie function of theology: it must em{doy the dialectic method 
to reconcile the contradictions of tradition, and thus to shape the 
doctrines of the faith in accordance with reason. By teaching tfaia 
method Abelard created the implements for the erection irf the 
great theological systems of the schoolmen of the 12th and 13th 
Centuries: Peter Lombard (d. 1160), Alexander of Hales (d. 
1245), Albertus Magnus (d. 1280) and Thomas Aquinas (d. 
1275). They adventured a complete exposition of Christian 
doctrine that should be altogether ecclesiastical and at the same 
time altogether rational In so doing they set to work to complete 
the develo{xnent of ecclesiastical dogma; the formulation of 
the Catholic doctrine of the Sacraments was the work of scholas- 
ticism. 

Canon law is Uie twin-sister of scholasticism. At the very time 
when Peter Lombard was shaping his Sentences, the monk Gratian 
of Bologna was making a new collection of laws. It was not only 
significant that in the Concordia discordantiim canomm ecclesias- 
tical laws, whether from authentic or forged sources, were gath- 
ered together without regard to the existing civil law; of even 
greater eventual importance was the fact that Gratian taught that 
the contradictions of the canon law were to be reconciled by the 
same method as that used by theology to reconcile the dis- 
crepancies of doctrinal tradition. Thus Gratian became the 
folder of the science of canon law, a science which, like the 
scholastic theology, was entirely eccles^tical and entirely rationai 
(see Canon Law). 

Like the new theology and the new science of law, the new 
monasticism was also rooted in Latin soil. The duty of the priest- 
monk is not only to work out his own salvation, but, by preaching 
and cure of souls, to labour for others. This was the dominant idea 
of the order of fiiars preachers founded in 1216 by St Dominic 
(see Dominic; Dominicans). It was also the basis of the order 
of friars minor, founded in 1210 (see Fxancis ot Assisi; Fran- 
ciscans). This alone w’ould serve to indicate the remarkable 
deepening of the religious life that had taken place in the Latin 
countries. In the X2th century the most influential exponent of 
this new piety was Bernard of Clairvaux (q.v.), who taught men 
to find God by leading them to Christ, extemporary with him 
were of St. Victor (q.v.) and his pupil Ridbmrd of St. Victor 
(9.V.), both monks of tlw abbey of St. Victor at Parts, the aim 
of whose teaching was a mystical absorption of thougM in the 
Godhead and the surrender of self to the Eternal Love. Under the 
influence of these ideas, in part purely Christian and in part Neo- 
platonic, piety gained in warmth and depth and became more per- 
sonal; and though at first it flourished in the monasteries, and in 
those of the mendicant orders especially, it penetrated far beyond 
them and influenced the laity everywhere. The new piety did not 
set itself in opposition either to the hierarchy or to the institutions - 
of the Church, such as the sacraments and the discipline of pen- ! 
ance, nor did it reject those foreign elements (asceticism, woi^p 
of saints and the like) which had passed of old time into Chris- 
tianity from the ancient world. Its temper was not critical, but 
aggressively practical. 

All this meant a miidity exaltation of the Church, which ruled 
the minds of men as it had hardly ever done before. Nor was it 
poasi^ that the position of the biriMq> of Rome, the suprsme 
bead of the Western Church, should remain unaffected by it. 
IHra of the most powerful of the Gemum mnperors, Frederick I. 
and his son Henry VI., strugi^ed to tettew and to maintain the 
wnperial supremacy over the papacy. But when at the peace of 
Venice (1177) Frederick recognized Alexander 111 . as pope, he 
reliaquidied the hope of carrying out his Italian polky; while 
Henry died at die early 2«e of thhiy^wo before his far- 

reaching schemes had bisen lealined. 

The 6 M was thus deared for the fidl deedopnent of papal 
poner. This had greatly iocreesed dace the Concordat of 
Woms, and leadied its height under innocent 111 . ftipS-taifi). 
innocent faciefved himsdf to be the eepraeeatadve nf GedL end 
ne such the supreme ponMeeor of both spiritnal and temporal 
gtoWto- fie therefore daXed in both apheten At Minene 
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administrative, fegidative and judicial autbonlty. Tbe bidMips 
described themselves as boUhlg oflke grace of die Apostdic 
See,” for they administered tlXr dioceses as plen^mteatiaries of 
the pope; and even the criminal jurisdiction of the cfautoh (see 
Inquisition) became more and more concentrated in his haXs. 
And just as be considered himaelf entitled to appoint to all 
ecclesiastical oflSces, so also he invested the emperor with hia em- 
pire and kings with thdr kingdoms. Not only did he despatch his 
decretals to the universities to form the basis of the teadnng of 
the canon law and of the decisions founded upon it, but he con- 
sidered himself enq^ered to annul civil laws. Thus he annulled 
the Great Charter in 1215. Just as tbe Curia was the supreme 
court of appeal in ecclesiastical causes, so also the pope threatened 
disobedient princes with deposition, e.g., tbe emperor Otto IV. in 
1210, and John of England in 1212. But the papal daim to su- 
preme temporal authority proved impossible to maintain, although 
Inoocent III. had apparently enforced it. The long struggle 
against Frederick 11 ., carried on by Gregory IX. (1227-41) and 
Innocent IV. (1243-54), did sot result in victory; no papal 
sentence, but only death itself, deprived the emperor of his 
dominions; and when Boniface VIII. (1294-1303), vriio gave the 
papal claicu to universal dominion their classical form, quarrelled 
with Phtlqi IV. of France about the extension of the royal power; 
he could not but perceive that the national monarchy had become 
a force which it was impossible for the papacy to overcome. 

(ill.) At the close of tbe middle ages we come to a period 
of disintegration. While the Church was yet at the height of her 
power be^ the great revolution which was to end in tbe disrup- 
tion of that union between the Temporal and the Spiritual which, 
under her dominion, had characterized the life of the West. The 
Temporal now claimed its proper rights. The political power of 
tbe Empire, indeed, had been shattered; but this left all tbe more 
room for the vigorous development of national states, notably of 
France and England. At tbe same time intellectual life was en- 
riched by a wealto of fresh views and new ideas, partly the result 
of the busy intercourse with the East to which tbe Crusades had 
given the first impetiu, and which had been strengthened and ex- 
tended by lively trade relations, partly of the revived study, 
eagerly pursued, of ancient {fliilosophy and literature (see Renais- 
sance). The life of the Church, moreover, was affected by the 
eciHiomic changes due to the rise of tbe power of money as 
opposed to the old economic system based upon land. 

The effects of these changes made themselves felt on all sides, 
in no case more strongly than in that of the papal claims to the 
supreme government of the world. Theoretically they were still 
unwaveringly asserted; but after Boniface VIII. no pope seriously 
attempted to realize them; to do so had in fact become impossi- 
ble, for from tbe time of their residence at Avignon (1303-77) 
the popes were in a state of cmniflete dependence upon the Frendi 
crown. In France Philip IV.’s jurists maintatoed that the tem- 
poral power was independent of the spiritual. In Italy, a little 
later, Dante dumpioned the divine right of the emperor (De 
Monorchia, 1311). In Germany, Marsiglio of Padua and Jean of 
Jandun, the literary allies of the emperor Louis IV., ventwed 
to define anew the nature of the civil power from the standpoint 
of natural law, and to assert its absolute sovereignty (Defensor 
pacts, c. 1352); while tbe Franciscan William of Occam (d. 1349) 
ezamined, also in Louis’ interests, into the nature of the rdation 
between the two powers. He too concluded that the temporal 
power is independent of the spiritual, and is even justified in 
invading the sphae of the latter in cases of necessity. 

While these thoughts were filling men’s minds, opposition to 
the papd rule over the Qiurdb was also gainiog coatinuaBy in 
strength. The reasons for this were numerous, first aaksog them 
beiag the abuses of the papal gyateca of finance, whidi bad to 
provide funds for tbe vast aXiinistntive machiiMiy ot the Chnia- 
l^re was also the boundUeas abuse and mrfaitraiy eiMcise ef the 
right of tc^iitstkal patronage; and further the awr-inctieasing 
traffic in dispensations, the abuse of s piri t ua i for 

^hUy ends, and so forth. No means. Stem, SdSHittc- 
ing any remedy undi the papal aihiam ocournd in z37ff,^^SHri» a 
sciiisa as this, so in to le r abl e to the occlinpaatjcal 
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middle aifes, neceaiitated the dieooverjr of idine enfhority su{)aior 
to the pope>> and Uienfore sUe to put an end to their quar* 
relling. Ge^al councils were now once more called to mind; 
but these were no longer conceived as mere advisory councils to 
the p(^, but as the highest representative organ of the universal 
Church, and as such ranking above the pope, and competent to 
demand obedience even from him. The council of Constance 
(i4i4-r8) did actually put an end to the schism; but the reforms 
begun at Constance and continued at Basel (X431-49) proved 
insufficient. Above all, the attempt to set up the general council 
as an ordinary institution of die Catholic Church failed; and 
the Roman papacy, restored at Constance, preserved its irrespon* 
sible and unlimit^ power over the govenunent of the Church 
{see Papacy; Constakce, CouNaL op; and Basel, CotmciL of). 
Neither France nor Germany, however, was prepar^ to forgo the 
reforms passed by the coundl. France secured their validity, as 
far as she herself was concerned, by the Pragmatic Sanction of 
Bourges (July 7, 1438); Germany followed with the Acceptation 
of Mainz (March 26, 1439)* The theory of the papal supremacy 
held by the Curia was thus at least called in question. 

The antagonism of the opposition parties was even more 
pronounced. The tendencies which they represented had been 
present when the middle ages were yet at their height; but the 
papacy, while at the zenith of its power, had succeeded in crush- 
ing the attacks made upon the creed of the Church by its most 
dangerous foes, the dualistic Cathars (g.v.), Waldenses {q.v.) 
and kindred enthusiasts, who everywhere kept alive mistrust of 
the temporal power of the Church, of her priesthood and her 
hierardiy. In England the hierarchy was attacked by Wycliffe 
(d. 1384), its greatest opponent before Luther. Starting from 
Augustine’s conception of the (Church as the community of the 
elect, he protested against a church of wealth and power, a church 
that had become a political institution instead' of a school of 
salvation; and against its head, the bishop of Rome. Wycliffe’s 
ideas, conveyed to the continent, precipitated the outbreak of the 
Hussite storm in Bohemia {see Hvss; Wycliffe; Lollards). 
This was open o^osition; but there was besides' another opposing 
force which, though it raised no noise of controversy, was far 
more widely severed from the views of the Church ^an either 
Wycli&e or Huss, namely the Renaissance, which began its reign 
in Italy during the 14th century. The Renaissance meant the 
emancipation of the secular world from the domination of the 
Church, and it contributed in no small measure to the rupture of 
the educated class with ecclesiastical tradition. Beauty of form 
alone was at first sought, and found in the antique; but, with the 
form, the spirit of the classical attitude towards life was re- 
vived. The men of the Renaissance wished to enjoy the earth by 
means of secular education and culture, and an impassable gulf 
yawned between their views of religion and morality and those of 
the Church. Theology could no longer provide a reconciliation. 
Since the time of Duns Scotus (d. 1308) theologians had been 
conscious of the discrepancy between Aristolelianism and ecclesi- 
astical dogma. Faith in Uie infallibility of the scholastic system 
was thus shaken, and the system itself was destroyed by the re- 
vival of philosophic nominalism, which had been discredited in the 
nth century by the realism of the great schoolmen. It now 
found a courageous supporter in William of Occam, and through 
him became widely accepted. But nominalism wu powerless to 
inspire theology with new life; on the contrary, its mtervention 
oidy increased the inextricable tangle of the hairsplitting ques- 
tions with which thedogy buried i^f . 

In the meantime the Roman claim to the supreme govenunent 
of the Chivch was steadily maintained. In 151a Julius IL called 
tog^hor Oie 5th Lateran genoral council, udach expressly recog- 
nized the-subjection of the councils to the pope and a^ declared 
the canstitutioo of Bmiiface Vin. {see above) valid in law. But 
the papacy that 80 ii(d>f to win back its old positton was no longer 
the same as of «dd. Eugnuus IV.’s successor, Nicholas V. <X 447 ~ 
55}> was the first of the Renaimaoce popes. Under his successors 
the viewB which prevailed at the secular courts of the Italian 
IHriacns cama JilQ^ into play at Curia: the papacy becania 
to VL, JuBos n. 
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were in many respects remaricable men, but they were scarcely 
affected by ^ convictions of the Christian faith. The terrible 
tragedy which was consummated on May 23, 1498, before the 
Palazzo VeccUo, in Florence, casts a lurid light upon the irrec- 
oncilable opposition in which the wearers of the papal dignity 
stood to mediaevid piety; for Savonarola was in every fibre a 
loyal son of the mediaeval Church. 

Twenty years after Savonarola’s death Luther made public his 
theses against indulgences. The Reformation which thus began 
brought the disintegrating process of the middle ages to an end, 
and at the same time ffivided Western Catholicism in two. Yet 
we may say that this was its salvatim; for the struggle against 
Luther drove the papacy back to its ecclesiastical duties, and 
the council of Trent established mediaeval dogma as the doctrine 
of modem Catholicism in contradistinction to Protestantism. 

C. TBB MODERN CHURCH 

The issue in 1564 of the canons of the council of Trent marks 
a very definite epoch in the history of the Christian Church. 
Up tiU that time, in spite of the schism of East and West and of 
innumerable heresies, the idea of the Church as Catholic, not only 
in its faith but in its organization, had been generally accepted. 
From this conception the Reformers had, at the outset, no inten- 
tion of departing. Their object had been to purify the Church of 
mediaeval accretions, and to restore the primitive model in the 
light of the new learning; the idea of rival “churches,” differing in 
their fundamental doctrines and in their principles of organization, 
existing side by side, was as abhorrent to them as to the most 
rigid partisan of Roman centralization. The actual divisions of 
Western Christendom are the outcome, less of the purely religious 
influences of the Reformation period than of the political forces 
with which they were associated and confused. Thus over a great 
part of Europe the Catholic Church was split up into territorial 
or national churches,, which, whatever the theoretical ties which 
bound them together, were in fact separate organizations, tending 
ever more and more to become isolated and self-contained units 
with no formal intercommunion, and, as the rivalry of nationalities 
grew, with increasingly little even of intercommunication. 

It was not, indeed, till the settlement of Westphalia in 1648, 
after the Thirty Years’ War, that this territorial division of 
Chrutendom became stereotyped, but the process bad been going 
on for 100 years previously; in some States, as in England and 
Scotland, it had long been completed; in others, as in S. Germany, 
Bohemia and Poland, it was defeated by the political and mission- 
ary efforts of the Jesuits and other agents of the counter-Reforma- 
tion. In any case, it received a vast impetus from the action of 
the council of Trent. With the issue of the Tridentine canons, all 
hope even of compromise between the “new” and the “bid” re- 
ligions was definitely closed. Considered from the standpoint of 
the world outside, the Roman Church is, no less than the Prbtes- 
tant communities, merely one of the sects into which Western 
Christendom has been ffivided— the most important and wide- 
spread, it is true, but playing in the general life and thought of 
the world a part immeasurably less important than that filled by 
the CSiurch before the Reformation, and one in no sense justif}ring 
her claim to be considered as the sole inheritor of the tradition of 
the pre-Refoimation Church. 

If this be true of the Roman Catholic Church, it is still more 
so of the other great communities and confessions which emerged 
from the controversies of the Reformation. Of these the Anglican 
Church held most closely to the tradition of (^tholic organization; 
but she has never made any higher claim than to be one of “the 
three branches of the Catholic Church,” a claim repudiated by 
Rome and never formally admitted by the Church of the East. 
The Protestant churches established on the continent, even where 
— as in the case of the Lutherans— they approximate mote closely 
than the official Andean Church to Roman doctrine and practice, 
make no such claim. The Bible is for them the real source of 
authority in doctrine; their organization is. part and parcel of 
that of the State. T^ are, in fact, the State in its religious 
amect, and as such are territorial or national, not Catholic. Ihis 
tandsney has been oomiium in the East also, nhete with the growth 
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of racial rivalries the Orthodox Giurch has split into a series of 
national churches, holding the same faith but independent as to 
organization. 

A yet further development, of comparatively recent growth, 
has l^n the formation of what are now commonly called in 
England the “free churches.” These represent a theory of the 
Church practically unknown to the Reformers, and only reached 
through the necessity for discovering a logical basis for the 
communities of conscientious dissidents from the established 
churches. According to this the Catholic Church is not a visibly 
organized body, but the sum of all “faithful people” throughout 
the world, who group themselves in churches modelled according 
to their convictions or needs. For the organization of these 
churches no divine sanction is claimed, though all are theoreti- 
cally modelled on the lines laid down in the Scriptures. It follows 
that, while in the traditional Church, with its claim to an un- 
broken descent from a divine original, the individual is subordi- 
nate to the Church, in the “free churches” the Church is in a cer- 
tain sense secondary to the individual. The believer may pass 
from one community to another without imperilling his spiritual 
life, or establish a new church without necessarily incurring the 
reproach of schism. From this theory, powerful in Great Britain 
and her colonies, supreme in the United States of America, has 
resulted an enormous multiplication of sects. 

Hence, from the period of the Reformation onward, no histori- 
cal account of the Christian Church as a whole, and considered as 
a definite institution, is possible. The stream of continuity has 
been broken, and divides into innumerable channels. The only 
possible synthesis is that of the Christianity common to all; as 
institutions, they are divided, though they possess many features 
in common. The history of the various branches of the Christian 
Church since the Reformation will therefore be found under their 
several titles: Roman Catholic Church; England, Church 
‘of; Presbyterianism; Congregationalism; Methodism; and 
others. The references given under the titles Christianity, 
Heresy, and Reunion, may be mentioned here also. 

The first real Church History was written by Eusebius of 
Caesarea in the early part of the 4th century. His work was con- 
tinued in the 5th century by Philostorgius, Socrates, Sozomen 
and Theodoret, and later by Evagrius, Theophanes and others. In 
the West the histoiy of Eusebius was translated into Latin by 
Rufinus and continued to the end of the 4th century. In the 6th 
century Cassiodorus had a translation made of the histories of 
Socrates, Sozomen and Theodoret, and brought down to 518. It 
WRS called Historia Ecclesiastica Tripartita, and during the mid- 
dle ages was the principal textbook of Church History in the West. 
During the 5tb, 6th and following centuries numerous works were 
produced containing more or less ecclesiastical material: biog- 
raphies, chronicles, cloister annals and especially many local and 
territorial histories such as Gregoiy of Tours, History of the 
Pranks, and Bede’s Ecclesiastical History of England. The Protes- 
tant Reformation led to a new development of historical writing. 
In 1559 and following years a number of Protestant scholars 
published the Magdeburg Centuries to prove the primitive char- 
acter of Protestantism, and were followed by Baronius (Annales 
Ecdesiastici, 1588 ff.) on the Roman Catholic side. Both works 
became the model for many others. 

Church history began to be written in a genuinely scientific 
spirit in the 18th century under the leadership of Mosheim, whose 
most important work is his InsHtuHones Historiae Ecdesiasticae 
(175s), and was carried further through the new historical spirit 
of the 19th century in a series of works of which the most im- 
portant are those of Gieseler, Lehrbuch der Kirckengeschichte 
(i8s6 ff. Eng. tr. I7 H. B. Smith), with copious citations from the 
sources, and still valuable; Neander, AUgetneim Gescfdekte der 
ChristUchen ReUgion und Kirche (1835 ff., Eng. tr. by Toney), 
with special stress cm the religious side of the subject (c/. idw 
Schaff, History of the Christian Church, 5th ed. 1889 ff.) ; Ferdi- 
nand Qiristian Baur of TQbhigen {Das Chnstentkum und die 
christliche Kirche, 1853 ff.) whose many historical woiks were 
dominated by the {ndnciides cA the Hegelian philosoplqr and ex- 
bOit both the merits and ddects of that school; and Albrecht 


RitschWEnfriieAnftg der dt hathalischen Khvhe, and ed. 1857), 
who broke away from the Tubingen school and built up new points 
of view. Among many more recent books may be mentioned that 
of W. Moeller, Lehrbuch der Kirchengeschichte (1889 A., and ed. 
by von Schuberth, 1898 ff., enlarged and improved), the transla- 
tion of the latter being still the most useful textbook in EiHflidi. 
Many references to historical works on specific branches of the 
subject will be found in the relative articlre. 

There are many editions of the works of the Fatheis in the 
or^al, the most convenient, in spite of its defects, being t^t of 
J. P. Migne (Patrologia Graeca, 166 vols., Paris, 1857 ff.; 
Patrologia Latina, aai vols., 1844 ff.). Of modern critical editions, 
besides those containing the works of one or another individual, 
the best are the Berlin edition of the early Greek Fathers (Die 
griechischen christlichen SchriftsteUer der ersten drei Jahrhun- 
derte, 1897 ff.), and the Vienna edition of the Latin Fathers 
{Corpus scriptorum ecclesiasticorum Latinorum, 1867 ff.), both 
of first-rate importance. There is a convenient English translation 
of most of the writing of the ante-Nicene Fathers by Roberts and 
Donaldson {Ante-Nicene Christian Library, 35 vols., Edinburgh, 
1868 ff., American reprint, 9 vols., 1886 ff.). A continuation of it, 
containing selected works of the Nicene and post-Nicene period, 
was edited by Schaff and others under the title A Select Library 
of Nicene and post-Nicene Fathers (series i and 3; 38 vols., 
Buffalo and N.Y., 1886 ff.). 

On early Christian literature, in addition to the works on Church 
history, see especially the monumental Ceschichte der altchrist- 
lichen Litteratur bis Eusebius, by Hamack (1893 ff.). The brief 
Ceschichte der altchristlichen Litteratur in den ersten drei 
Jahrhimderten, by G. Eriiger (1895, English translation, 1897) is 
a very convenient summary. Bardenhewer’s Patrologie (1894) 
and his Ceschichte der altkirchlichen Litteratur (1903 ff.) should 
also be mentioned. 

Upon the spread of the Church' during the early centuries see 
especially Hamack, Mission und Ausbreitung des Christenthums 
in den ersten drei Jahrhunderten, Eng. tr. The Mission and Ex- 
pansion of Christianity (1907). An interesting parallel to the 
spread of Christianity in the Roman empire is afforded by the 
contemporary Mithraism; see Cumont’s Les Mysthres de Mithra 
(1900, Eng. tr., 1903). See also Hatch, Influence of Creek ideas 
and Usages upon the Christian Church, 1890; Anrich, Das antike 
Mysterienwesen in seinetn Einfluss auf das Christentum, 1894; 
Wobbermin, ReligionsgeschicktUche Studien zur Frage der Beein- 
flussung des Urchristentums durch das antike Mysterienwesen, 
1896; and for the organization of the early Church Hamack, Mis- 
sion und Ausbreitung des Christenthums, pp. 337 seq., and to the 
same writer’s Texte und Vntersuchungen, ii. 5 (Eng. tr. Sources of 
the Apostolic Canons, 1895). 

(A. C. McG.; A. Hk.; W. A. P.; X.) 
CHITRCHILL, CHARLES (1731-1764), English poet and 
satirist, was bom in Westminster, in Feb. 1731. His father, a 
clergyman, destined his son for the Church, and Charles was 
ordained in 1756. He was married at the age of 18, but bis 
married life was unbapfo^ and in 1761 he separated from his wife. 
He had lived a poverty-stricken life until that year, when he 
published, anonymously and without advertisement, the Rosciad 
at the price of a shilling. This brilliant but merciless- satire de- 
scribed one by one the faults and eccentricities of the leading 
actors and actresses of the London stage, David Garrick almost 
alone escaping censure. It lay but a few da}^ unnoticed in (he 
bookshops; it was soon taken op with enthusiasm and the secret 
of its authorship publicly debat^. It was attributed to Robert 
Lloyd, an amiable Welsh poet who, on Churchill’s acknowledging 
the authorship, became his great friend. ChurcUU fdlowed up 
the Rosciad with the Apology, in which his strictures were re- 
peated and even Garris was threatened. The actor sent through 
Lloyd an anxious and alarmed letter which flattered the poet ^ 
showing the fear which he already inspired. More, peihaps, even 
than bis new-found power, Churchill enjoyed the wealth which 
his poems bron^t him. He paid hu debts, made an dlowance to 
his wife and stwrt^ on a career of loose fivkig and danifiaeal 
dreating, which led, in 1763, after protests from Ms piuiahionefs 
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and Us bishop, to Us bdng forced to resign Us living. He de- 
fended in 1761 his method of life in a poem called Night, of 
wUch Smdlett’s Critical Review said in Dec. 1761, not un- 
fairiy, ^^This Night, like many others at tUs time of the year, 
is very cold, long, dark and dirty.” With Sir Francis Dashwood 
and John Wilkes (,qg,v.) he drank wine in the globe at the top of 
West Wycombe cWch, and indidged in even less seemly pranks; 
he may even have been one of the famous Medmenham monks. 

He became, in 1762, along with Lloyd, a close ally of Wilkes 
and assistant editor of the North Briton throughout its career, 
assisting its furious political campaign by rhymed satires which 
were almost equally feared: The Prophecy of Famine (1763), an 
attack on Lord Bute and the Scots, an Epistle to William Hogarth 
(1763), a reply to Hogarth’s attack on Temple and Pitt; The 
Duellist (1763), an attack on Samuel Martin, M.P., who had 
attempted to kill Wilkes, and The Candidate (1764), an exposure 
of ‘Jemmy Twitcher,” l^rd Sandwich, Wilkes* chief enemy. His 
other completed works are The Ghost, The Conference, The 
Author (1763), The Farewell, Independence, The Times and 
Gotham (1764), of which the last is perhaps the best. He died 
of a fever on a visit to Wilkes in exile at Boulogne on Nov. 4, 
1764. 

Churchill was elephantine in figure: he has drawn his own pic- 
ture in Independence : — 

Vast were his bones, his muscles twisted strong; 

His face was short, but broader than ’twas long; 

His features, ^ough by nature they were large. 
Contentment had contrived to overcharge. 

And bury meaning, save that we might spy 
Sense lowering in the ^nthouse of his eye; 

His arms were two twin oaks; his legs so stout 
That they might bear a Mansion House about; 

Nor were they, look but at his body there. 

Designed by fate a much less weight to bear. 

Churchill excelled in invective and malicious portraiture, as of 
Warburton, the pedantic and ambitious bishop of Gloucester: — 

Who was so proud, that should he meet 
The Twelve Apostles in the street. 

He’d turn his nose up at them all 
And diove his <Saviour from the wall. 

{The Duellist,) 

In his lifetime he was grossly overpraised and bis death was 
lamented as a privation equal to the loss of Hogarth. Since then 
he has suffered an almost total eclipse. But be possesses great 
merits: his English is clear and vigorous, his wit and talent for 
invective are undoubted, and his poetic genius, of a Juvenalian 
character, much above the average. But it requires a great'knowl- 
edge of 18th century politics and an equally great interest to ap- 
preciate his merits, and for that reason he is never again likely 
to be widely read. 

See his Collected Poems, edited by W. Tooke with a biography 
and letters (1804), and re-edited by J. L. Hannay (1892), and the 
books cited under Wilkes. (R. W. P.) 

CHURCHILL, LORD RANDOLPH HENRY SPEN- 
CER (1849-1895), English statesman, third son of John, 7tb 
duke of M^lborough, by Frances, daughter of the third mar- 
quess of Londonderry, was bom at Blenheim palace, on Feb. 
13, 1849. He was educated at Eton and at Merton college, Ox- 
ford. In 1874 he was elected to parliament in the Conservative 
interest for Woo^tock. 

In 1878 be forced himself into public notice as the exponent 
of a species of independent Conservatism. He directed a series 
of furious attacks against some of the occupants of the front 
Ministerial bench. Sclater-Booth (afterwards zst Lord Basing), 
president of the Local Government Board, was a special object 
of attack, and denounced as the ‘‘crowning dishonour to Tory 
principles.” In the new parliament of z88o, Churchill began to 
play a more notable r6le. With the assistance of Sir Henry 
Drummond Wolff, Sr John Gmt and occasionally of Arthur Bal- 
four, and one or two others, he constituted fainuself at once the 
audadous opponent of the Lftenl Adndirfstration and the un- 
q;)aring critic of the Conservilive front benclt The “fourth 
party/’ as it was nklmanied, wm in awakening the 


Opposition from the apathy which had fallen up6n it after its 
defeat at the polls. Churchill roused the Conservatives and gave 
them a fighting issue, by putting himself at the head of the 
resistance to Charles Bradlaugh, the member for Northampton, 
who, though an avowed atheist or agnostic, was prepared to take 
the parliamentary oath. He continued to play a conspicuous part 
throughout the parliament of 1880-85, dealing his blows with 
almost equal vigour at Gladstone and at the Conservative front 
bench, some of whose members, and particularly Sir Richard 
Cross and W. H. Smith, he assailed with extreme virulence. 

From the beginning of the Egyptian imbroglio Lord Randolph 
emphatically opposed almost every step taken by the Gov- 
ernment. He declared that the suppression of Arabi Pasha’s re- 
bellion was an error, and the restoration of the khedive’s au- 
thority a crime. He was equally severe on the domestic policy 
of the Administration, and was particularly bitter in his criti- 
cism of the Kilmainham Treaty and the rapprochement between 
the Gladstonians and the Pamellites. It is true that for some 
time before the fall of the Liberals in 1885 bad considerably 
modified his attitude towards the Irish question, and was him- 
self cultivating friendly relations with the Home Rule members, 
and even obtained from them the assistance of the Irish vote in 
the English constituencies in the general election. By this time 
he had definitely formulated the policy of progressive Con- 
servatism which was known as “Tory democracy.” He declared 
that the Conservatives ought to adopt, rather than oppose, re- 
forms of a popular character, and to challenge the claims of the 
Liberals to pose as the champions of the masses. His views were 
to a large extent accepted by the official Conservative leaders 
in the treatment of the Gladstonian Franchise bill of 1884. Lord 
Randolph insisted that the principle of the bill should be accepted 
by the Opposition, and that resistance should be focussed upon 
the refusal of the Government to combine with it a scheme of 
redistribution. The prominent, and on the whole judicious and 
successful, part he played in the debates on these questions, still 
further increased his influence with the rank and file of the Con- 
servatives in the constituencies. At the same time he was ac- 
tively spreading the gospel of democratic Toryism in a series 
of platform campaigns. In 1883 and 1884 he invaded the Radi- 
cal stronghold of Birmingham itself, and in the latter year took 
part in a Conservative garden party at Aston Manor, at which 
his opponents paid him the compliment of raising a serious riot. 
He gave constant attention to the party organization, and was an 
active promoter and first member of the Primrose League, which 
owed its origin to the happy inspiration of one of his own “fourth 
party” colleagues. 

In 1884 the struggle between stationary and progressive Tory- 
ism ended in favour of the latter. At the conference of the Cen- 
tral Union of Conservative Associations, Lord Randolph was 
nominated chairman, notwithstanding the strenuous opposition of 
the parliamentary leaders of the party. The split was averted by 
Lord Randolph’s voluntary resignation; but the episode bad con- 
firmed bis title to a leading place in the Tory ranks. It was 
further strengthened by the prominent part he played in the 
events immediately preceding the fall of the Liberal Government 
in 1885; and when Childers’s budget resolutions were defeated 
by the Conservatives, aided by about half the Pamellites, Lord 
Randolph Churchill’s admirers were justified in proclaiming him 
to have been the “organizer of victory.” Owing to Lord Ran- 
dolph’s refusal to serve imder Sir S. Nortbeote’s leadership, Lord 
Salisbury had great difficulty in forming a cabinet in June 1885. 
Finally a way out of the impasse was found by elevating North- 
cote to the peerage (as earl of Iddesleigh) and giving the leader- 
ship in the House 4 >f Commons to Sir M. Hicks Beach. Lord 
Randolph was given the India Office, where “the India Council 
would be a check on him.” {Letters of Queen Victoria, second 
series, vol. iii., p. 663.) During the few months of his tenure of 
tins great post the young free-lance of Tory democracy attended 
to his departmental duties and mastered the complicated ques- 
tions of Indian administration. In the autumn election of 2885 
he contested Central Birmingham against Bright, and though 
dtf eatod here, was at the same time returned by a very large ma- 
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jmity for South Paddington. In the Home Rule controversy, 
both in and out of parliament, Lord Randolph again bore a con- 
apkuous part. lie was now the recognized Conservative cham- 
pion in the lower cband>er, and when the second Salisbury Ad- 
ministration was formed after the general election of 1886 he 
became chancellor of the exchequer and leader of the House of 
Commons. His management of the House was on the whole suc- 
cemful, and was marked by 'tact, discretion and temper. But he 
had never really reconciled himself with some of his colleagues, 
and there was a good deal of friction in his relations with them, 
which ended with his sudden resignation on Dec. so, 1886. Vari- 
ous motives influenced him in taking this step; but the only 
ostensible cause was that put forward in his letter to Lord Salis- 
bury, read in the House of Commons on Jan. 27, in which he 
stated that his resignation was due to his inability, as chancellor 
of the exchequer, to concur in the demands made on the Treasury 
by the ministers at the head of the naval and military establish- 
ments and that a better foreign policy might obviate the necessity 
for such demands. Although he himself refrained from offering 
any public oqjlanation of his conduct, nor in any way sought to 
bring about a reconciliation with Salisbury, Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s prestige was so great that a reconstruction bf the cab- 
met proved a task of great difficulty. At length Goschen was in- 
duced to accept the chancellorship, and Churchill disappeared 
from any effective part in the leadership of the Conservative 
Party. 

He continued, for some years longer, to give a general, though 
decidedly independent, support to the Unionist Administration. 
On the Irish question be was a very candid critic of Balfour’s 
measures, and one of bis later speeches, which recalled the 
acrimonious violence of his earlier period, was that sriiicb he 
delivered in 1890 on the report of the Parnell commission. He 
also fulfilled the promise made on his resignation by occasionally 
advocating' the i^ciples of economy and retrenchment in the 
debates on the naval and military estimates. In April 1889, on 
the death of Bright, be was asked to stand for the vacant seat 
in Birmingham, and the result was a rather angry controversy 
with Chamberlain, terminating in the so-called “Birmingham 
compact” for the division of representation of the Midland cap- 
ital between Liberal Unionists and Conservatives. But his health 
was already precarious, and be bestowed much attention on so- 
ciety, travel and sport. He was an ardent supporter of the turf, 
and in 1889 he won the Oaks with a mare named the Abbesse de ' 
Jouarre. In 1891 he went to South Africa, in search both of 
health and relaxation. He travelled for some months through 
Cape Colony, the Transvaal and Rhodesia, and recorded his im- 
presaons in a book entitled Men, Mines and Animals in South 
Africa. 

In the general election of 1892 be once more flung himself, 
with bis old vigour, into the strife of parties. His seat at South 
Paddington was uncontested, and when parliament met he re- 
turned to the Opposition front bench to take a leading part in 
debate, attacking Gladstone’s second Home Rule bill with especial 
energy. He died in London on Jan. 24, 1895. 

Lord Randolffli Churchill married, in Jan. 1874, Jennie, daugh- 
ter of Leonard Jerome of New York, U.SA., by whom he had 
two sons. In 1900 Lady Randolph Churchill married G. Com- 
wallis-West. 

An authoritative biography of Lord Randolph, by bis s<m Winston 
appeared in 1906; and a brief and intimate appreciation by Lord 
Rosebery, inmired by this biography, was published a few monUis 
later. Lord Randolph’s earlier speeches were edited, with an intro- 
duction and notes, by Louis Jennings (3 vob., 1889). See also H. W. 
Lucy, Diary of Tivo Parliaments (1893) ; and Mrs. Comwallis-West, 
The Remkuseences of Lady Randolph Chnrehill, (t.e., of the author) 
(1908) ; The. Letters of Quean Victoria, second series, $ vols. (1936-38). 

CHUBCHILL, WINSTON (1871- ), American writer, 

was bom in St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 10 1871. He graduated from 
the United States naval academy in 1894, soon devoting himself 
to writing. IBs first novel. The Celebrity, appeared in 1898. 
His next Richard Carvel <1899), a novel of Maryland in the 
time the Revolution, had a sale d neariy 1,000,000 comes. 
Then foliowed The Crisis (1901), licroiae of whidi is a de- 


soendanbof his former hero, Ridiard Carvel; and The Crwring 
(1904). PQs other novels include: Conistou (1906) ; Mr. Cramps 
Career <1908); A Modem Chronicle (19x0); The Jstnde of the 
Cup (X913) ; and The DweWng Place of Id^t (1917). Althouf^ 
his lator woric has consisted chiefly of problem novris, his roman- 
tic tales of America’s past have most endeared him to his public. 
He has taken an active part in State pditics. From 1903 to 
1905 he was a member of the New Hampshire legislature, and in 
19x3 he was a candidate for the governorship as a Progressive. 

CHURCHILL, WINSTON LEONARD SPENCER 
(1874- ), British statesman, elder son of Lord Randohffi 

Churchill and Jennie, daughter of Leonard Jerome, of New York, 
U.SA., was bem on Nov. 30, 1874. He was educated at Harrow 
and Sandhurst. Entering the army in X895, his principal war 
service was with the Malakand field force (1897) and the Tirah 
expeditionary force (X898); these campaigns gave him material 
for two brilliant books, The Story of the Malakand Field Force 
(X898), and The River War (1899). During the South African 
War (1899-1903) he was correspondent for The Morning Post 
and wrote an account of his experiences as London to Ladysmith 
via Pretoria (X900). He was taken prisoner by the Boers, but 
escaped. 

Churchill was elected Conservative M.P. for Oldham in 1900, 
and immediately made his mark in a House which expected great 
things from his father’s son. He excelled in the set speech 
elaborately prepared on the classic models, but was not at first 
a ready speaker. Lord Balfour once said of him that he carried 
“heavy but not very mobile guns,” and it was only later that he 
became a master in the cut and thrust of debate. He had a 
filial reverence for the political memory of his father and his 
Life of Lord Randolph Churchill (1906) is one of the most inter- 
esting political biographies in the language. 

In his first session Churchill opposed the Brodrick scheme of 
army reorganization mainly on financial grounds, and when 
Jos^h Chamberlain began his tariff reform campaign he threw 
himself into the ranks of the Free Traders with uncompromising 
vehemence. He then joined the Liberal party, and fought a 
severely contested election at North-West Manchester at the 
general election of X906. He was under-secretaiy for the colonies 
in Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s Govt. (1905-08), and the 
spokesman of his department in the House of Commons. Even 
at the time of the South African War be had held liberal views 
about the treatment of the Dutch. As under-secretary, he ex- 
pounded Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s policy of self-govern- 
ment for the Transvaal and Orange River colonies, leading up to 
the federation of South Africa, with such skill and authority 
that his position In the House of Commons was much advanced. 
Place was made for him (1908) in the cabinet as president of 
the Board of Trade. There, and later at the Home Office, he 
showed a keen interest in social legislation. He carried a Trade 
Boards Act establishing a minimum wage in certain sweated in- 
dustries, an act setting up labour exchanges, and a Shops Act. 
It may fairly be said that these three measures reorganized those 
trades which were then unorganized or feebly organized; the 
Trade Boards Act, developed and expanded, removed a dark 
blot on English industrial life. The Old Age Pensions Act and 
other social measures, for which he was not immediately respon- 
sible, found in him a brilliant advocate. 

By X909 Churchill bad become a great power in the Liberd 
Party. His fdatform oratory had a vivacity, a boldness and an 
epigrammatic quality that stirred popular gatherings. Into the 
conflict that followed the rejection of the Lloyd George budget 
by the House of Lords, be threw himself with dharacteristic 
petuosity. As president of the Budget League be was a driving 
force in the campaign against the Lords’ veto on finance. On 
Uie queitioa at Irish Home Rule he had also made a definite 
advance. Diwing the Ulster agitation in xqxz against the Home 
Rtde Bffl Churdiill was announced to in favour of the 
Bill at the Ulster haU, Belfast. On Jan. 16, tiie Ulster Unionist 
Coun^ declared that he diould not be allowed to spei^ there. 
He was not the man to be intimidated, and the meeting tocjjc 
place OB iWx. 8 on a Nationalist dub footbxU gxonnd. At 
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meeting lie defined Ids positieii fa the emds *^tbet any pfam for 
Home Rule put fmrwi^ would be ea fategrel pert of parlfa- 
menUfy devoludoo, end would not be mconsiileiit with the de- 
sign of the uldmete federation of the empire.” 

But events on a larger stage were shaping themselves to give 
a new direction to CfawcUll’s career. In July 19x1 Great Britain 
came into dangerous cladi with Germany over what was known 
as the Agadir incident {q.v,y A conflict was avoided, but the 
German menace now loomed as a reality. ChurcUU was trans- 
ferred from the Home Office to the Admiralty, with explicit 
injunctions laid upon him by Asquith, to "^put the fleet into a 
state of instant ai^ constant readiness for war fa case we were 
attacked by Germany”— a disclosure made at Dundee by 
Churchill in June, 19x5. The reason for Churchill’s appointment 
to the Admiralty was that a serious disagreement had arisen be- 
tween the War Office and the Admiralty concerning the strategy 
to be adopted in the event of war, and Haldane had told Asquith 
that he would resign from the War Office unless the Admiralty 
worked in accordance with the War Office plans and a naval war 
staff was created. To that the existing admiralty board and 
McKenna were opposed and it was thei^ore one of Charchill’s 
first duties to make a new board. ”He is knocking over the ad- 
mirals like mnepins,” it was said at the time. The formation 
of a naval war staff was less easy and some years were necessary 
before it could do its work adequately. He was, at this time, in 
constant communication, though not always in agreement, with 
Lord Fisher; but he did not recall him to the Admiralty. In 
addition to the creation of a naval war office Churchin carried 
out many major reforms in the navy and its administration. His 
tenure of office saw the introduction of the 15 in. gun, the de- 
velopment of the Ught cruiser type and the creation of a famous 
division of fast battleships (“Queen Elizabeth” type). In the 
personnel of the navy changes were effected; Sir John Jellicoe 
was his second sea lord (X9X2-X4), and at the outbreak of war 
was placed by a stroi^ ikeision of the Admiralty in command 
of the Grand Fleet, while Sir David Beatty was in close touch 
with Churchill as his naval secretary (X912), and was given the 
command of the 1st Battle Cruiser Squadron in the same year. 

Gradually a rift appeared between Churchill and Lloyd Ge^e, 
for ChurchiU was convinced that war was coming, whereas Lloyd 
George, despite his speech at the Mansion House on the Agadir 
crisis, was not. When the World War came it found the fleet, j 
owing to the coincidence of the manoeuvres, on a war footing. 
Churchill had done important work in preparing the fleet for 
war, but the operations of the navy in the first few months of 
the struggle suffered from the tack of clear and consistent' direc- 
tion which a naval war staff would have supplied. Nevertheless, 
at the outset of the war troops were safely transported, the outer 
oceans cleared and the German High Seas fleet contained. 
Churchill presently found himself the leader of a minority and 
opposition school of war strategy of which the Antwerp expedi- 
tion and the Dardanelles enterprise were the main projects. In 
both cases the strategical conception was not only sound but 
brilliant, but the forces required for their success were not forth- 
coming, and Cbtnrchitrs own impatience contributed to their 
faflure. IxM'd Ffdier In particular, who had been recalled to the 
Admiralty (Oct. X914), disliked the Dardanelles enterprise, and 
his resignation m May, 1915, was one of the causes of the down- 
fall of the Liberal Government. Chtirchffl sirfFered a great Mow. 
He was sucoeeM at the Admiralty by Balfour. For a few 
montha he xemamed fa office as dumcellor of the duchy of Lan- 
caster, but resigned on Nov. 13 on the ground of Us non-inclu- 
sion in the new war committee of the cabinet. 

TUft step was followed by a loigthy and vigotwis speech of 
personal explanatmi and vindication fa the House of Commons, 
wUch Was a perfotnianee of great power. Denyfag an improper 
iiaitt|weioR of autboafty wMe 1^ the Admiralty, ChurcUU de- 
scribed the DardaneOes adventure as a kf^famte war gamble. 
He blamed Lord Fisber far mi speaking out fa the War Coonca 
if he did mt iMmve the opesatisn, dmiarfag at the same rime 
that he hiMl mt mcefaad fam the fait sea lout either the dear 
gddanoe'befem the evefa or fae im support after that be wm 


entitled to expect. After tbit ChurchiU went on active service in 
France, where he commanded the 6tb Royal Scots Fusiliers. 

Uoyd George recalled him to high office. He was again on 
the Treasury bench in 19x7 as minister of munitions a^ then 
as secretary for war and air minister (t9ig-2x). He supervised 
the return of the army to a voluntary basis. Apart from his con- 
spicuous part in the Irish settlement he began to be less in agree- 
ment with the premier. Lloyd George disliked his Russian p^cy 
and the expensive campaigns conducted against the Bolshevists 
under his inspiration. The outward sign of this estrangement 
was the appointment of Sir Robert Home instead of ChurchiU 
to the chancellorship of the exchequer left vacant by the retire- 
I ment of Bonar Law. This was one of the temporary disappoint- 
I mbnts of Churchill’s career. Churchill went to the Colonial 
Office (1921-22). Less in favour with Lloyd George and still 
unpopular with the Conservatives, he seemed to be drifting into 
extreme insecurity and isolation. 

The downfall of the Coalition which seemed likely to complete 
his political ruin was in fact his salvation. After his rejection by 
Dundee (1922), Churchill had a period of retirement, during 
which he devoted himself to writing, painting and other pursuits. 
He now wrote the first volume of The World Crisis 
(published with the remaining volume in 1927), in which he 
expressed the opinion that the great allied offensives of 19x5, 1916 
and 1917 were wrongly conceived and costly operations and 
maintained his “Eastern front” thesis. 

In March 1924 Churchill challenged attention by presenting 
himself as an independent anti-Socialist candidate at a by-election 
in the Westminster Abbey division. Backed by powerful Con- 
servative support against the official nominee, he was only de- 
feated by 40 votes on a very heavy poll. The idea of a strong 
Centre Party, combining Conservatives and Liberals against 
Socialism, h^ appealed strongly to him, but in the following 
September he was adopted as Conservative candidate for the 
Epping division. Elected to the House of Commons he obtained 
at last the post his father had held, being called to be chancellor 
of the exchequer in the second Baldwin administration (Nov. 
X924). On April 28, 1925, he presented his first budget, bis pro- 
posals including a return to the gold standard, a new duty on 
silks, an extension of imperial preference, a reimposition of the 
McKenna duties, provision for pensions for wid^s and a re- 
duction of the tax on earned incomes. His second budget (1926) 
was less striking; the salient feature was the extension of the 
McKenna duties to cover commercial motor vehicles, and the 
reimposition for ten years of those key Industry duties due to 
expire. In the budget of 1927 be marked time, but fa 1928 he 
put forward historic proposals for the readjustment of rating; 
industry in distress^ districts was to be relieved of part of Hs 
heavy burden from the proceeds of new taxes imposed. The 
years of Churchiirs chancellorship saw the progressive settle- 
ment of outstanding war debts questions and other important 
re adjus tments in nationa! finance. 

CSnjRCHlLL (Missfanippi or English), the name of a river 
of the province of Saskatchewan and district of Keewatin, Can- 
ada. It rises in La Loche (or Metby) lake, a small lake fa 56° 30^ 
N. and 109® 30' W., at an altitude of 1,577ft. above the sea, and 
flows east-north-east to Hudson’s Bay, passing through a number 
of lake e^mnstons. Its principal tribtilaries are the B^ver (350m. 
hmg), Sandy and Reindeer rivers. Between Frog and Methy 
portages (480m.) it formed part of the old voyageur route to the 
Peace, Athabasca and Mackenzie. It is still navigated by canoes, 
but has many rapids. The Churdnll is 925m. long. Ft. ^urchin, 
at its mouth, is the best haihour fa the sflutbem portion of Hud- 
son’s Bay. It is to be the terminus of the Hudson’s Bay railway, 
and not Port Nelson as originally planned. The river has enor- 
m ous imde v eteped water powers. 

CRUECHmO OF WOMEN, tlie Christian ceremony of 
Omidaghring on the pert of mothers tartly after the Inrth of 
their dhBdren. It no dotrt)t originated in tiw Mosinc regulation 
IS to purification (Lev. xiL; ef. Lk. ii. 22). In ancient times the 
ceremony 'wes waal hut net obligatory in England. In the Greek 
and Kamm CattieBc Churches te^y it is fanpentive. No ancient 



fonn of service exists, and that which figures in the English 
Prayer Book of to-day dates only from the middle ages. In the 
Prayer Book of 1549 the rite was called the Pui^cation of 
Women; but this was altered in 1552 to the present form, Thanks- 
giving of Women after Childbirth. (See Hooker, Eccl. Pol. V. 
Ixxiv.) Custom differs, but the usual date of churching wu the 
fortieth day after confinement, in accordance with the Biblical 
date of the presentment of the Virgin Mary and the Child Jesus 
at the Temple. It was formerly regarded as unlucky for a woman 
to leave her house to go out at all after confinement till she went 
to be churched. It was not unusual for the churching service to 
be said in private houses. In some parishes there was a special 
pew known as “the churching seat.” The words in the rubric re- 
quiring the woman to come “decently [t.e. suitably] apparelled” 
refer probably to the custom of wearing a veil upon the head. 

The “convenient place,” which, according to the rubric, the 
woman must occupy, was in pre-Reformation times the church- 
door. In the first Prayer Book of Edward VI. (iS49)» she was to 
be “nigh unto the quire door.” In the second Prayer Book (1552), 
she was to be “nigh unto the place where the Table standeth.” 
Bishop Wren’s orders for the diocese of Norwich in 1636 are 
“That women to be churched come and kneel at a side near the 
Communion Table without the rail, being veiled according to 
custom, and not covered with a hat.” Churchings were formerly 
registered in some parishes. At her churching a woman was ex- 
pected to make some offering to the church; the Prayer Book of 
1549 orders that she shall offer the chrysom or robe used in the 
baptism; when, however, the use of the chrysom was discontinued, 
the reference to “accustomed offerings” was retained. A rubric 
makes provision for the Holy Communion to follow. 

CHURCH RATE, the name of a tax formerly levied in each 
parish in England and Ireland for the benefit of the parish 
church. Out of this rate were defrayed the expenses of carrying on 
divine service, repairing the fabric of the church, and paying the 
salaries of the officials connected with it. The church rate was 
made by the churchwardens, together with the parishioners duly 
assembled after proper notice in the vestry or the church, and 
was a personal charge imposed on the occupier of land or of a 
house in the parish. Though it was compulsory, much difficulty 
was found in effectually applying the compulsion. This was espe- 
cially so in the case of Nonconformists, who had conscientious 
objections to supporting the Established Church; and in Ireland, 
where the population was preponderatingly Roman Catholic, the 
grievance was specially felt and resented. The agitation against 
church rates led in 1868 to the passing of the Compulsory Church 
Rate Abolition Act. By this Act church rates are no longer 
compulsory on the person rated, but are merely voluntary, and 
those who are not willing to pay them are excluded from inquir- 
ing into, objecting to, or voting in respect of their expenditure 
(s. 8). 

CHURCH STRETTON, urban district, Shropshire, Eng- 
land, situated on a low watershed in a narrow longitudinal valley 
between the Longmynd and the Caradoc ranges. (Pop., 1921, 
1,669.) It takes its name from the Roman road joining Viroco- 
nium and Caerleon, on which it lies. The Great Western railway 
from Shrewsbury to Ludlow and the main road parallel to it 
make use of this gap, where the railway reaches a height of 600 
feet. As a market town Church Stretton serves the hilly country 
between Wenlock Edge and Longmynd, but the area is limited 
by hill barriers and much trade drifts to Shrewsbury on the north 
and Craven Arms (tnd Ludlow on the south. The hill ponies of 
the Longmynd are sold at an annual autumn fair. The neighbour- 
hood fau numerous prehistoric camps and barrows, while a 
remarkable ridgeway or “Portway” runs along the summit of the 
Longmynd. 

CHURCHWARDEN, in England, the guardian or keeper of 
a church, and representative of the body of the parish. The office 
dates from the 14th century, when the responsibility of providing 
for the repairs of the nave, and of furnishing the utensils for 
divine ser^ce, was imposed on the ^rishioners. Resident lay 
fnusdidders of a parUh are tiiose inimarily eligible as church- 
but non-resident hup^eholdm who are habitually occu- 


piers an also e^ble, vdiUe there ate a few dassesof pecs(ms who 
are either indi^le or exempted. The appointment of cfaurch- 
wardens is regukted by the 89th canon, which requites that the 
churchwardens shall be chosen by the joint consent of the min- 
ister»mui parishioners, if it may be ; but if they cannot agree upon 
such a choice, then the minister is to choose one, and the parish- 
ioners another. If, however, there is any special custom of the 
place, the custom prevails, and the most common custom is for the 
minister to appoint one, and the parishioners another, and this has 
been establi^ed by English statute, in the case of new parishes, 
by the Church Building and New Parishes Acts 1818-84. There 
are other special customs recognized in various localities, e.g., in 
some of the larger parishes in the north of England a church- 
warden is chosen for each township of the parish; in the old 
ecclesiastical parishes of London both churchwardens are chosen 
by the parishioners; in some cases they aire appointed by the select 
vestry, or by the lord of the manor, and in a few exceptional 
cases are chosen by the outgoing churchwardens. Each church- 
warden after election subscribes before the ordinary a declaration 
that he will execute his office faithfully. 

The duties of churchwardens comprise the provision of neces- 
saries for divine service; the keeping of order during the divine 
service and the giving of offenders into custody; the assignment 
of seats to parishioners; and the presentment of offences against 
ecclesiastical law : but by the Parochial Church Councils (Powers) 
Measure, 1921, No. i made under the Church of England As- 
sembly (Powers) Act, 1919, c. 76, all powers, duties and liabilities 
of the churchwardens relating to (a) the financial affairs of the 
church; (b) the maintenance and insurance of the fabric, goods 
and ornaments; (c) the maintenance of the churchyard (even 
when closed) were transferred to the new parochial church coun- 
cils. The property in the movable goods and ornaments remains 
in the churchwardens. 

In the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States church- 
wardens discharge much the same 'duties as those performed by 
the English officials ; their duties, however, are regulated by canons 
of the diocese, not by canons general. In the United States, too, 
the usual practice is for the parishes to elect both the church- 
wardens. 

See J. H. Blunt, Book of Church Law (7tb ed., 1894) ; C. G. 
Pridcaux, Churchwarden’s Guide (16U1 ed., 1895).; J. Steer, Parish Law 
(6th ed., 1899). 

CHURCHYARD^ THOMAS (c. 1520-1604), English au- 
thor, was bom at Shrewsbury. He served in the household of 
Henry Howard, earl of Surrey, and in 1541 became a soldier of 
fortune. During the next 30 years he fought in almost every 
campaign in Ireland, Scotland and the Low Countries, now in the 
service of the Emperor Charles V., now in the English service, 
at last under the Prince of Orange. His last campaign was the 
defence of Zutphen in 1572. 

Churchyard was employed to devise a pageant for the queen’s 
reception at Bristol in 1574, and again at Norwich in 1578. He 
had published in 1575 The ^ste parte of Churchyarde's Chippes, 
the modest title which he gives to his works. No second part 
appeared, but there was a much enlarged edition in 1578. A 
passage in Churchyarde's Chaise (1579) gave offence to Elizabeth, 
and ^ author fled to Scotland, where he reinained for three 
years. He was only restored (0 favour about 1584, and in 1593 
be received a small pension from the queen. The affectionate 
esteem with which he was regarded by the younger Elizabethan 
writers is ejqiressed by Thomas Nashe, who says (Paure Letters 
Confuted) Uiat Churchyard’s aged muse might well be “grand- 
mother to our grandiloquentest poets at this present.” 

HU writings, with the exception of hU contributions to the 
Mirror for Magistrates, are chiefly autobiograpUcal in character, 
or deal with the wars in which he had a share. They ate very 
rare, and have never been completely rqurinted. (Churchyard 
lived ri^t through Elizabeth’s reign, and was buried in St. Mar- 
garet’s Church, Westminster, on ^ril 4, 1604. 

BxBUoaaAPRT.— The extant works of Churchyard, ezdusive of 
oommeadatoiy and ocnsional verses, mdude:— d 
pittfuU Desoription of the wofuU warres ks Flanders (tg78)i 4 
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erai rekmnaU of wanest caXUd Chwrckyard^s Chaise (1579), really 
a completioii of the Chippes. and containing, like it a number of de- 
tached pieces; A Ugkt Bondel of UveUe Discourses, caUed Ckurchyarde*s 
Charge (1580); The Worthines of Wales (1587), a valuable anti- 
quariim work in prose and verse, antidpatii^ Michael Drayton; 
Chwrchyard*s ChaUenge (iSQS ) ; A MusicaU Consort of Heavenly 
harmome . . . called Churchyards CharUie (x595) : d True Discourse 
HistoricaU, of the succeeding Governors in the Netherlands (x6oO* 

The chief authority for Churchyard’s biography is his own ^Trag- 
icall Discourse of the unhappy man’s Hfe” {Churchyards^ s Ckippes). 
George Chalmers published (1817) a selection from his works relating 
to Scotland, for which he wrote a useful life. See also an edition of 
the Chippes (ed. J. P. Collier, 1870), of the Worthines of Wales 
(Spenser Soc., 1876) and a notice of Churchyard by H. W. Adnitt 
(Transactions of the Shropshire Archaeological and Nat. Hist. Soc., 
reprinted se pamte ly 1884). 

CHURCHYARD, a piece of consecrated ground attached to 
a parochial church, and used as a burial place. It is distinguished 
from a cemetery (q.v,), which is also a place of burial, but is 
separate and apart from any parochial church. {See Burial.) 

CHURL. In Old English law the word ceorl denoted the ordi- 
nary free man, who formed the basis of Anglo-Saxon society. In 
the course of time he lost much of his original independence, and 
after the Norman Conquest became included within the great 
class of villeins {see Villeinage) who were regarded in law as 
personally unfree. It is largely owing to this depression that the 
word “churl” came to bear a derogatory sense. Nevertheless, even 
in Anglo-Norman law the ceorl had not wholly sunk into a servile 
position; he retained the wergild of a free man until the whole 
system of wergilds became obsolete, and he was long subject to 
the duty of attending public courts such as that of the Hundred 
{q.v.). His depression was due essentially to economic causes; 
men of his class suffered heavily in the wars of the loth and iith 
centuries and the lawyers of a later time who regarded their de- 
scendants as legally dependent upon their lords were only recog- 
nizing accomplished facts. 

CHURN : see Dairy Machikery. 

CHURRIGUERESQUE. in architecture, the late, luxuriant, 
Spanish baroque style, so called from its most famous architect, 
Don Jos6 Churriguera (d. 1725)- See Architecture; Renais- 
sance Architecture. 

CHURUBUSCO, a village of Mexico on the river of the 
same name, about six miles south of the capital. It contdns a 
massive stone convent. It was here that Major General Winfield 
Scott in his brilliant southern campaign of the war between 
Mexico and the United States (1846-48) fought the battle of that 
name as an aftermath of the action at Contreras the same day 
(August 20, 1847). Brigadier General Worth, who had been act- 
ing as rear guard at San Agustin, moved forward toward San An- 
tonio to find, after trying a turning movement, that, on account of 
the victory at Contreras, the strong fortifications before him had 
been evacuated by General Santa Anna’s Mexicans. Worth 
pressed on to meet stout and unexpected resistance at the bas- 
tioned bridgehead of Churubusco. Scott, taking charge of Pillow’s 
and Twiggs’ troops, a part of whom he sent to reinforce Worth, 
decided upon a turning movement. Sending Pierce and Shields 
over a road around Santa Anna’s right flank, he ordered them to 
strike the Mexican general in rear. Though the untrained 
militia making the detour did not at first acquit themselves well. 
Worth stubbornly pressed in front and, after severe charging in 
which his troops succeeded in turning Santa Anna’s left flank, 
was able to take the bridgehead and the well fortified convent 
beyond. The pursuit continued for over two miles. In addition 
to the guns and ammunition taken, the Mexican losses probably 
mounted to iq,ooo. The Americans lost about 950. 

Bibliography.— Justin H. Smith, The War with Mepcico, Vol. I. 
(19x9) ; George B. McClellan, The Mexican War Diary (19x7) ; C. M. 
Wilcox, History of the Mexican War (1892) ; W. A. Ganoe, The His- 
tory of m United States Army (19^4) ; Original Correspondence and 
Reports in CM Files Section, Adjutant General’s Office, Washington, 
D.C, (W* A. G.) 

CKUSAN, an irf—A archipdago off the Chinese coast. It 
represents the su b merg e d terminus of the Teyu*ling, the dominat- 
ing range of- C3iekkt«. whidi is hnked on south-westwurds with 
the higit wMiy w alAtig the Fakien^iaagai border. The outermost 
islands of dw archiiMlago lie scross ^ w tr aace to Hangchow 


bay. Their shores are becoming choked with silt from the Yangtze 
estuary, whidi opens out just to the north of them, in perhaps 
the same way as at an earlier period the hills along the E. side 
of the Tai-hu became linked together by stretches of alluvium. If 
this interpretation is correct, the shallow Hangchow bay may in 
time become a second Tai-hu. By reason of its character as a 
rocky island and of its proximity to the Yangtze estuary, Chusan 
island, the largest of the archipelago, was during the Ming Dy- 
nasty (1368-1644) an entrepdt for trade with Japan. Until the 
modem development of Japan, Japanese relations with China were 
naturally most intimate in the neighbourhood of the Yangtze 
estuary. The Japanese use of Chusan at that time is somewhat 
comparable to the British use of Hongkong at a later period. 

CHUTE, a channel or trough, artificial or natural, down which 
objects, such as timber, coal or grain may slide, identical in 
meaning and pronunciation with “shoot.” A channel cut in a dam 
on a river for the passage of floating timber, and in Louisiana and 
on the Mississippi a channel at the side of a river or narrow way 
between an island and the shore. The “water-chute,” a steep 
wooden slope terminating in a shallow lake down which run flat- 
bottomed boats, is a Canadian pastime, which has been popular 
in London and elsewhere. 

CHUTNEY, a sweet pickle or relish prepared from sweet 
fruits such as mangoes, raisins, etc., with acid flavouring from 
tamarinds, lemons, limes and sour herbs, and with a hot seasoning 
of chillies, cayenne pepper and spices. The word is an anglicized 
form of the Hindustani chatni. 

CHUVASHES, a tribe found in east Central Russia, in the 
government of Kazan and throughout the governments of Sim- 
birsk, Samara, Saratov, Orenburg and Perm. Some think they are 
the descendants of the ancient Bolgars. In general, like the Finns 
they are round-headed, flat-featured and light-eyed, but have been 
affected by Tatar elements. They are nominally Christians, 
but cling to many Shamanistic practices. Their language belongs 
to the Turkish group, but has been strongly influenced by the 
Finno-Ugrian idioms spoken round it. 

See Schott, De Lingua Tschuwaschorum (Berlin, 1841). 

CHUVASHIA, an A.S.S.R. in the Russian Socialist Federal 
Soviet Republic, created as an autonomous area by decree in 
June, 1920, and declared an autonomous republic in April, 1925. 
Area, i8,4i3sq.km. Its boundaries are west, Nizhegorod; south, 
Ulianovsk; east, Tatar A.S.S.R.; north, Marii autonomous area. 
East of the Nizhegorod province, from the junction of the Sura 
river with the Volga river, begins the forest area in which many 
Finno-Turkish tribes maintained their linguistic and racial indi- 
viduality against the advancing waves of Slav colonization. Of 
these tribes the Chuvash occupy the area between the right bank 
of the Sura and Volga and are thus nearest to Moscow. The 
population (1926), 894,475, includes Chuvash 80%, Great Rus- 
sians 18%, Tatars and Marii (Cheremiss). The utban population 
is 43,035, of whom 85% are Great Russians. In the south and 
west the republic is forested, but towards the north and east the 
forest only remains in patches. Deforestation is progressing rap- 
idly; 70% of the timber annually cut is not replaced. From an- 
cient times lumbering, sawmilling and the making of wooden ar- 
ticles, e.g., furniture, oak rivets, barrels, wagons, shovels, have 
been the chief occupation of the Clhuvash, and 94% of the koustar 
(peasant) industries are of this nature. The Alatyr district is 
noted for its koustar furniture industry. Agriculture is poorly 
developed, owing to poor soils and climatic conditions and to the 
primitive method adopted. The soils are podzolized or degraded 
soils and liched black soils (see Russu, SoUs). The climate is 
severe; snow lies for the five months from October to April, and 
the rivers are frozen. There are fierce storms in winter and spring 
and in June and July thunderstorms are frequent. The prevailing 
winds are south-west and in the hot summer they bring sand from 
the steppe, so that the crops are covered with dust. In 1924-25 
the extent of idougbed land was 43-3%, and of forest 35-1%. 
Oats and rye occtq>y 85% of the yown area and wheat only 2-2% ; 
other small crops are ^t, buckwheat, barley, millet, peas, lentils, 
flax, henq> and potatoes, but there was a serious deterioration 
ia agriculture during the 1914-21 period. Even the 1925 harvest 
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was 40% less than in pre-war times* The Chuvash suffered 
very severely during the Civil War and in the X920-21 famine: 
the population fell from 745,000 in 1914 to 201,000 in 1920, 
and the effects of the hard^ps of that terrible time are still 
evident in the survivors, and in the lack of horses, working cattle 
and farm implements. 

The chief agricultural exports are oats by waterway to Lenin- 
grad and by rail to Moscow, and eggs and poultry. Small quan- 
tities of honey, apples and hops are also exported. Though Chu- 
vash horses, cattle, sheep and pigs are un^rfed and undersized, 
cattle, meat, wool and hides are exported. The standard of living 
is low and the imports are mainly salt, kerosene and iron goods, 
but in spite of the few cultural needs of the people there are 65 
bazaar centres and four annual fairs. Cbeboksari, on the Volga 
river, the administrative centre, is a river port with an electric 
plant and a radio station, and its fair is the most important. It 
also has sawmills, printing works, dried fruit, starch and syrup 
industries. The only other industrial concern is the Yadrinsk oil- 
pressing factory, which employed 2,000 men in pre-war times 
(1,000 in 1925). Distilling, leather work, flour milling, hemp, 
fulling and metal industries of a koustar and semi-koustar type 
are carried on, and there are six steam flour mills. The Volga and 
Sura rivers provide navigable waterways in the summer. The 
Kazan to Kanash railway, linking through Arzamas in the Nizhe- 
gorod province, is the shortest route to Moscow. Kanash (for- 
merly Shikhran) is an important timber and grain centre and from 
it a branch line goes south west through Alatyr, also a grain and 
timber centre, with an elevator. Plans for the development of 
the republic include the linking of Kanash to Cheboksari, and the 
development of a peat industry. 

The percentage of illiteracy is high; in X920 only 23-2% of the 
population could read and write. The Soviet Government has in- 
augurated a policy of instruction in the vernacular, which belongs 
to the Tatar or Turkish group, but has many Finno-Ugrian idioms. 
A Chuvash daily paper is issued and in Cbeboksari a Chuvash 
theatre and museum have been established; literacy is greatly 
increasing. The Chuvash are of Finno-Tatar origin, round-headed, 
flat-featured and light-eyed; they are thought by some to be the 
descendants of the ancient Bolgars. Their preferences at present 
are for agriculture of a somewhat primitive type, and for small 
peasant industries, rather than for industrial occupations. The 
rapid deforestatiem of the area, its proximity to Moscow and the 
central productive region, combined with the effects of improved 
communications, will inevitably alter their outlook. 

CHWANA, a collective name applied to a number of Bantu- 
speaking tribes inhabiting the interior plain of South Africa north 
of the Orange river. The most important are the baMangwato, 
baKwena, baHurutshe, baNgwaketse, baTlapin and baRolong. 
They all live by pastoralism combined with agriculture. They 
are organized ^ialiy into large totemic groups which are irat 
exogamous. Marriage is legalized by the payment of a bride-price; 
and in some of the tribes ortho-cousin marriage is permitted. Their 
religion is mainly ancestor-worship, with strong traces of monothe- 
ism associated with a supreme being known as Moditno. Formerly 
there also appears to have been a certain degree of totemic ritual. 

See J. T. Brown, Among the Bantu Nomads (1926). 
CHWANBEN: see Khau. 

CIALDINI. ENRICO <1811-1893), Italian soidier, politi- 
cian and diplmnatist, was born in Cas^vetro, Modena. In 1831 
he took part in the insunection at Modena, dMing afterwards to 
Paris, vriience be fmceeded to Spain to fight against the Carlists. 
Retinning to Italy in 1848, he commanded a regiment at the 
battle of Novara. In 1859 he organized the Alpine Inrigade, fought 
at Palestro at the head the 4th Divirion, and in the following 
year invaded the marches, won the battle of Castelfidaido, took 
Ancona, and subsequently directed the siege of Gaeta. In t86i 
his intervention envenom^ the Cavour-Gaiflialdi dispute. Placed 
in command of the troops sent to oppose the Gatfca ld ian coqwdi- 
lion at 1863, he defeated Garibaldi at Aspoomeate. Between 
186S-66 he held the position pt Keutenant-reyal at Nqdea, and 
in 1864 was created senator. On the outbreak of the warnf 1866 
he resimted conuumd of an anny corps, but d isae n siena between 


him andkLa Marmora contiflmted to tte defeat of Cueteiw. in 
1867 he attempited tmsuccetsfidly to form a cabinet saiBdeilQy 
strong to prevent the threatened Garfiial^an incursion into the 
papal States, and two yem later failed in a similar attempt, 
through disagreement with' Lanza concerning the snny estimates. 
On Ang. 3, 1870, he pleaded in favour of Italian intervention in 
aid of F^ce, a circumstance vriiich enhanced bis influence when 
in Jtdy 1876 he replaced Nigra as ambaiaador to the French re- 
public. This porition he hdd until 1882, when he resigned on ac- 
count of the publication by Mancini of a dispatch in which he 
had complaint of arrogant treatment by M. Waddington. He 
died at Leghorn, on Sept. 8, 1892. 

See G. Marcotti, 11 Cenerale Enrico Cialdad (Flerenoe, 1893) ; N. 
Nisco, 11 Generale CiaUini e i tuoi tempi (Naples, 1893) ; Prince Adam 
Wiszniewsld, Xe Giniral CiaUEni, etc. (1913). 

CIAMICIAN, GIACOMO LUIGI (x857'i9»). Italian 
chemist, was bom at Trieste on Aug. 23, 1857; his father was 
of American origin. He was educated at Trieste and Vienna but 
took his doctorate in 1880 at the University of Giessen. He 
became assistant and later reader in the institute of general 
chemistry of the University of Rome. In 1887 he was appointed 
professor of general chemistry in the University of Pa(^ and 
in 1889 accepted the chair of chemistry at the University of 
Bologna, retaining this anjointment until his death on Jan. 2, 
1923. 

Ciamician was a great teacher as well as a great investigator 
in chemistry, his researches in this science were very wide, the 
most important being in organic chemistry. He stressed its ex- 
plication to biological chemistry rather than the discovery of 
new compounds. An investigation on ihe compounds in animal 
tar led him, early in his career, to the important researches on 
pyrrole. Dr. Silber of Rome and others assisted Ciamician with 
some of this work and about 80 papers were published between 
1880 and 1900. A monogra{A II Pirrdo e i sum Derivati (1888) 
gained the royal prize of tte Accademia dei Lincei; the work is 
summarized in a paper “on the development of the chemistry of 
pyrrole in the last quarter of a century” read to the Deutsche 
Chemische Gesellschaft in 1904. 

Ciamician was also a pioneer in the chemistry of vegetable 
products, at first he woriwd on organic compounds of vegetable 
origin and published a number of papers on this stdxject; the 
essential oil of celery was the subject of an important investiga- 
tion. Later he became interested in the chemistry of the sub- 
stances in the living plant and their Uologkal significance; be 
inoculated plants and seeds with alkaloids and with their constit- 
uents. The work was simmarized in an address to the Italian 
Association for the Advancement of Science in 1921. 

His researches on the chemical action of l«ht, many of them 
carried out in conjunctioo with Dr. Silber, are noteworthy. Some 
of the photochemical actions observed are hnportant but the 
work Is very complex and the residts are not ahrays definite. 

In addition there are a number of investigatioos by Cianiictan 
on physical chemistry, some of his earliest work was on the 
spectra of homologous elements; later researches were on the^ 
of electrolytic (fis^ation, on the nature of chemical affinity 
and on the valency of atoms. 

From 1910 onwards Ciamician was a member of the Itahm 
senate, where he was mterestbd mainly in matters rdating to 
education and chemical industry. He was a member of prac- 
tically all the Italian scientific societies and an honorary mem- 
ber of the chemical societies of America, Bnglaiid, France and 
Germany. A new chemical institute which will bear bh nsme is 
to be erected at Bologna to commemorate his work. 

CIBBER (or Cibert), CAITO GABRIEL (ifi 30 ->i 70 P)> 
Danish sculptor, was bom at Flensburg. He was rim son of the 
king’s cafainetpiiiaker, and was sent to Rome at the royal charge 
wbUe yet a youth. He came to England during the Protectorate, 
or during the first years of the Rcmocatsan. Berides die Imdieus 
statues of Melanchtdy and Raving TiTndBf (“gnat Cfhber’s 
branen brainless bnithm”), now in rim GuBdhal, London, Cffiber 
produced the bas-rriiefs ro^ the Menomeat m FUi atsint faifl- 
The seweral kings of England and rite Sir Umbus 
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cuted fay hiiB for the Iteyal Eictmnan, were destroyed with the 
biiil<Sng ftaelf in XS38. CShber wns 1 ^ einplo)^! the fourth 
eari of Devonshire, and many fine spedmens of bis work are to be 
seen at Chatsworth. Under that nobleman he took iq> arms in 
1688 for William of Orange, and was appointed, in return, carver 
to the k^’s closet. He died rich, and, according to Horace Wal- 
pole, built the Danish church in London, where he lies bwied 
beside his second wife, to whom be erected a monument. She was 
a Miss Colley, of Glaiston, granddau^ter of Sir Anthony Colley, 
and the mot^ of Colley Qbber. 

ClBBKt* COLLEY (1671-1757), English actor and drama- 
tist, was bom in London on Nov. 6, 1671, the eldest son of Caius 
Gabriel Cibber, the sculptor. Sent in 1682 to the free school at 
Grantham, Lincolnshire, the boy distinguished himself by an apti- 
tude for writing verse. He was removed from school in 1687 on 
the chance of election to Winchester college. His father, however, 
had not then presented that institution with his statue of William 
of Wykeham, and the son was rejected, although through his 
mother he claimed to be of “founder’s kin.” .The boy went to 
London, and indulged his passion for the theatre. He was on his 
way to Chatsworth, the seat of William Cavendish, earl (after- 
wards duke) of Devcmshire, for whom his father was then execut- 
ing commissions, when the news of the landing of William of 
Orange was received; father and son met at Nottingham, and 
Colley Cibber was takm into Devonshire’s company of volunteers. 
Afterwards he enrolled himself (1690) as an actor in Betterton’s 
company at Drury Lane. On his more than meagre earnings, 
whidi rose to lx per week, supplemented by an allowance of 
£20 a year from his father, he contrived to live with his wife 
and family — he had married in 1693 — and to produce a play. 
Love's Last Shift, or the Pool in Fashion (1696). Of this 
comedy Congreve said that it had “a great many things that 
were like wit in it’’; and Vanbrugh honoured it by writing his 
Relapse as a sequel Cibber i^yed the part of Sir Novelty 
Fashion, and his performance as Lord Foppington, the same char- 
acter renamed, in Vanbrugh’s piece established his reputation as 
an actor. In 1698 he was assailed with other dramatists, by Jer- 
emy Collier in the Short View. In Nov., 1702, be produced, at 
Drury Lane, She Wou’d and She Wou’d Not; or the Kind Impos- 
tor, one of his best comedies; and in 1704, for himself and Mrs. 
Oldfield, The Careless Husband, which Horace Walpole classed, 
with Cibber’s Apology, as “worthy of hnmortality.’’ In 1706 Cib- 
ber left Drury Lane for the Haymarket, but when the two com- 
panies united two years later he rejoined his old theatre through 
the influence of his friend Colonel Brett, a shareholder. -Brett 
made over his share to Wilks, Estcourt and Cibber. Complaints 
against the management of Christopher Rich led, in 1709, to the 
closing of the theatre by order of the crown, and William Collier 
obtained the patent. After a series of intrigues Collier was bmight 
out by Wilks, Doggett and Cibber, under whose mwagement 
Drury Lane became more prosperous than it ever had be^ In 
1715 a new patent was granted to Sir Richard Steele, and Barton 
Booth was also added to the management. In 1717 Cibber pro- 
duced the Nonjuror, an adaptation from Moliire’s Tartuffe; the 
play, for which Nicholas Rowe wrote an abusive prolo^, ran 
eighteen nights, and the author received from George I., to whom 
it was dedicated, a present of two hundred guineas. Tartuffe be- 
came an Kfi glwli CaUiolic priest who incited rebellion, and there is 
little doubt that the Wl^ principles expressed in the Nonjuror led 
to Cibber’s appointment as poet laureate (1730). It also provoked 
the animosity of the Jacobite and Catholic factions, and was pos- 
sibly one of the causes of Pope’s hostility to Cibber. Numerous 
“keys” to the Nonjuror appeal in 1718. In 1726 Cibber pleaded 
the cause of tte patentees against the estate of Sir Richard Steele 
before Sir Joseph Ji^Il, master of the roUs, and won his case. In 
1 730 Mrs. CNd&ski dM, and bar loss was followed in 173a by that 
of Wilks; Cibber now s<dd his share in the theatre, iqipearing 
rarefy <m the stage thereafter. In 1740 he published An Apology 
for the lUe of CoUey Cibber, Cometum . . . with an Sistorkal 
View of the Stage ^ vduch gives the beat 

account tliece is4»f Cflaber’s oontmuporariss on flbe London stage. 
In 174a Cibber was sobstRuted Ik Theobald as the her* of 


Pope’s Dundad. Cibber had introduced smne gag into the Re- 
hearsal, in which he played the part of Bayes, referring to the ill- 
starred farce of Three Hours after Marriage (1717). This play 
was nominally by Gay, but Pope and Arbuthnot were known to 
have had a hwd in it. Cibber reused to discontinue the offensive 
passage, and Pope revenged himself in sarcastic allusions in his 
printed correspondence, in the Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot and in the 
Dunciad. To these Cibber replied with A Letter from Mr. Cibber 
to Mr. Pope, inquiring into the motives that might induce him in 
Ms satirical works to be so frequently fond of Mr. Cibber's name 
(1742). Qbber scored with an “idle story of Pope’s behaviour in 
a tavern” inserted in this letter, and gives an account of the origi- 
nal dispute over the Rehearsal. By the substitution of Cibber for 
Theobdd as hero of the Dundad much of the satire lost its 
point. Cibber’s faults certainly did not include dullness. A new 
edition contained a prefatory discourse, probably the work of 
Warburton, entitled “Ricardus Aristarchus, or the Hero of the 
Poem,” in which Cibber is made to look ridiculous from his own 
Apology. Cibber replied in 1744 with Another Occasional Letter 
. . . , and altogether he had the best of the argument. When he 
was 74 years old he made his last appearance on the stage as 
Pandulpb in his own Papal Tyranny in the Reign of King John 
(Covent Garden, Feb. 15, 1745), a miserable paraphrase of 
Shakespeare’s play. He died on Dec. ii, 1757. 

Cibber’s reputation has suflered unduly from the depreciation 
of Pope and Johnson. “I could not hear such nonsense” said John- 
son of one of Cibber’s odes, “and I would not let him read it to 
the end.” Fielding attacked Cibber’s style and language more than 
once in Joseph Andrews, and elsewhere. Nevertheless, Cibber pos- 
sessed wit, unusual good sense and tact; and in the Apology he 
showed himself the most delicate and subtle critic of acting of his 
time. He was frequently, accused of plagiarism, and did not scru- 
ple to make use of old plays, but he is said to have been ashamed 
of his Shakespearian adaptations, one of which, however, Richard 
HI. (Drury Lane, 1700), kept its place as the acting version until 
1821. Cibber is rebuked for his mutilation of Shakespeare by 
Fielding in the Historical Register for 1736, where he figures as 
Ground Ivy. 

Charlotte, Colley Cibber’s youngest daughter, married Rich- 
ard Charke, a violinist, from whom she was soon separated. She 
began as an understudy to actresses in leading parts, but quar- 
relled with her manager, Charles Fleetwood, on whom she wrote a 
one-act skit, The Art of Management (1735). She also wrote two 
comedies and two nov^ of small merit, and an untrustworthy, but 
amusing. Narrative of Life of .. . Charlotte Charke, ... by 
herself (1755), reprinted in Hunt and Clarke’s Autobiographies 
(1822). 

The Apdogy was edited in 1822 by E. Bellchambers and in 1889 by 
R. W. Lowe, who printed with it other valuable theatrical books and 
pamphlets. It is also included in Hunt and Clarke’s Autobiographies 
(1826, etc.). Cibber’s Dramatic Works were published in 1760, with 
an account of the life and writings of the author, and again in 1777. 
Besides the plays already mentioned, be wrote Woman’s Wit, or the 
Lady in Fashion (1697), which altered later (1707) into The 
Schoolboy, or the Corneal Rivals; Xerxes (1699), a tragedy acted only 
once; The Provoked Husband (acted 1728), completed from Van- 
bnudi’s unfinished Journey to London; The Rival Queens, with the 
Humours of Alexander toe Great (acted i 7 io), a comical tragedy; 
Damon and Phyllida (acted 1729), a ballad opera; and adaptations 
from Beaumont and Fletcher, Drydm, Moli^re and Corneille. A bibli- 
ography of the numerous skits on Cibber is to be found in Lowe’s 
Bibuograpkkd Account of English Theatrical Literature. 

CIBEER, SUSANNAH MARIA (1714-1766), wife of T. 
Cbber, was an actress of distinction. She was the daughter of a 
Covent Garden iqiholsterer, and sister of Dr. Ame (1710-78) the 
composer. Mrs. CiUwr had a beautiful voice and began her career 
in opera. She was the original Galatea in Handel’s Acts and Gala- 
tea, and the cmtralto arias in the Messiah are said to have been 
written for her. She {flayed Zarah in Aaron Hill’s version of Vol- 
taire’s Zdre in 1736, and it was as a tragic actress, not as a singer, 
that her greatest trium{flis were won. From Colley Cibber she 
kamed a sing-song method of declamation. Her mannerisms, how- 
awet, did not obscure her real genius, and riie freed herself from 
them entiidy sriien she began to act with Garrkk, with whom she 
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was associated at Drury Lane from 1753. She died on Jan. $0, 
1766. She married Theophilus Cibber in 1734^ but soon separated 
from him. Appreciations of Mrs. Cibber’s fine acting are to be 
found in many contemporary writers, one of the most discrimi- 
nating being in the Rosciad of Charles Churchill. 

CIBBER, THEOPHILUS (1703-1758), Colley Cibber’s 
son; also an actor and playwright, was bom on Nov. a6, 1703. 
In 1 734 he was acting-manager at the Ha3anarket, and later played 
at Drury Lane, Lincoln’s Inn Fields and Covent Garden. His best 
impersonation was as Pistol, but he also distinguished himself in 
some of the fine-gentleman parts affected by his father. He was 
one of the ringleaders in the intrigues against John Highmore, who 
had bought a share in the patent of Drury Lane from Colley Cib- 
ber. Theophilus Cibber, with a number of other actors, seceded 
from Drury Lane, and in thus depreciating the value of the patent, 
for which his father had received a considerable sum, acted with 
doubtful honesty. He contemplated the publication of an auto- 
biography, but was effectually dissuaded by the appearance (1740) 
of a scathing account of his career by an unknown author, entitled 
An Apology for the Life of Mr. T. . . . C. . . . supposed to be 
written by himself. In 1753 he began The Lives and Characters 
of the most Eminent Actors and Actresses of Great Britain and 
Ireland^ but he went no further than the life of Barton Booth. He 
wrote some plays of no great merit. In 1753 appeared An Account 
of the Lives of the Poets of Great Britain and Ireland, with the 
name of “Mr. Cibber” on the title page. The five volumes of 
Lives are chiefly based on the earlier works of Gerard Langbaine 
and Giles Jacob and the ms. collections of Thomas Coxeter (1689- 
1747). The book is said to have been largely written by Robert 
Shiels, Dr. Johnson’s amanuensis. Theophilus Cibber perished by 
shipwreck on his way to Dublin to play at the Theatre Royal. 

CIBORIUM, in classical Latin a drinking- vessel (Gr. 
Ktfidyptov, the cup-shap)ed seed-vessel of the Egyptian water-lily, 
and hence a cup). In the early Christian Church the ciborium 
was a canopy over the altar (9.V.), supported on columns, and 
from it hung the dove-shaped receptacle in which was reserved 
the consecrated Host. The name was early transferred to the 
receptacle, and in the Western Church the canopy was known as a 
baldachin (Ital. baldacchino, from Baldacco, Bagdad, whence 
came the rich brocade used for canopies, etc.). At the present day 
in the Roman Church the term “pyx” (xOfts, a boxwood vessel) is 
used for the receptacle in which the viaticum is carried to the sick 
or dying. Mediaeval pyxes and ciboria are often beautiful ex- 
amples of the goldsmith’s, enameller’s and metal-worker’s craft, j 
They take most usually the shape of a covered chalice or of a 
cylindrical box with cover surmounted by a cross. An exquisite 
ciborium, probably of English 13th century make, fetched £6,000 
at Christie’s in 1908: copper-gilt, ornamented with champlevi 
enamels, with Biblical subjects in medallions on the outside (col- 
oured illustration in catdogue of Burlington Fine Arts Club 
Exhibition, 1897). 

CIBRARIO, LUIGI, Count (1803-1870), Italian statesman 
and historian, was born in Ussaglia. His verses to King Charles 
Albert, then prince of Carignano, on the birth of bis son Victor 
Emmanuel, led to a long friendship. He entered tb6 Sardinian 
civil service, and in 1824 was appointed lecturer on canon and civil 
law. He was sent to search the archives of Switzerland, France 
and Germany for charters relating to the history of Savoy. Dur- 
ing the war of 1848, after the expulsion of the Austrians from 
Venice, Cibrario was sent to that city with Colli on an abortive 
mission to secure its union with Piedmont. After the battle of 
Novara (1849) and the abdication of Charles Albert he visited the 
ex-king at Oporto on behalf of the Senate. In May 1852 he be- 
came minister of finance in the reconstructed d’Azeglio cabinet, 
and later minister of education in that of Cavour. He strongly 
supported Cavour’s Crimean policy (1855), and, as minister for 
foreign affairs during the war, he seconded Cavour in procuring 
the admission of Piedmont to the congress of Paris on an equal 
footing with the great Powers. On retiring from the foreign office 
Cibrario was created count. After the war of 1866 by which Aus- 
tria lost Venetia, Cibrario negotiated the lestitotkm of State 
papers and art treasures removed by the Austrians ftom. Lom- 


bardy aqd Venetia to Vienna. He ffied in Oct. 1870, near SaI6, on 
the lake of Garda. Ifis most important work was his Bconomia 
poUHca del medio evo (Turin, 1839), popular then, but now of 
little value. His SchiavUit e servaggio (Milan, 1868^) gave an 
account of the development and abolition of slavery and ^rfdom. 

His biography has bran written by F. Odorid, II Conte L. Cibrario 
(Florence, 1872). 

CICADA (Cicadidae), insects of the homopterous division of 
the Hemiptera (g.v.), generally of large size with the femora of 
the fore legs spined below, two pairs of large membranous wings 
and prominent eyes. Cicadas are remarkable for the shrill noise 
emitted by the males, which has been variously compared to a 
knife-grinder, scissors-grinder or even a railway whistle, and may 
be heard in concert at a distance of a quarter of a mile or more. 
The sound-producing organs are a kind of drum on each side of the 
base of the abdomen. These drums vibrate by the action of power- 
ful muscles and the sound can be modified by the so-called mirrors 
or sounding boards. Although no auditory organs are known in the 
females, the song of the males is regarded as a sexual call. 

One of the best-known species is the periodical cicaida (Tibicina 
septendecim) of N. America, often known as the 17-year “locust” 
which appears in great numbers after long intervals. Its peri- 
odical appearance is due to the nymphs requiring often as long as 
17 years for their development, and to the fact that the adults of 
one generation appear about the same time in vast numbers. By 
means of a saw-like instrument the eggs are laid in the twigs of 
trees, and the nymphs, upon batching, drop to the ground, where 
they bury themselves. They feed by sucking juices from the roots 
of forest and fruit trees and finally change into the so-called 
“pupae.” In the latter stage the insect crawls from the ground 
and, grasping a suitable support, allows of the emergence of the 
fully-fledged cicada. In some cases these “pupae” construct curi- 
ous earthen chimneys wherein they live before turning into adults. 
The life-histories of cicadas are all very similar, but few are so 
long-lived as the species alluded to. Over 1,000 kinds are known 
and they are most abundant in the tropics. One species occurs in 
the southern counties of England, but is rare; 74 species are 
known in the United States. The number of references to the 
cicada in classical literature is remarkable. 

CICELY, Myirhis odorata (family Umbelliferae), a perennial 
herb with a leafy hollow stem, 2 to 3ft. high, much divided leaves, 
whitish beneath, a large sheathing base, and terminal umbels of 
small white flowers, the outer ones only of which are fertile. The 
fruit is dark brown, long (f to lin.), narrow and beaked. The 
plant is a native of central and southern Europe, and is found in 
parts of England and Scotland in pastures, usually near houses. It 
has aromatic and stimulant properties and was formerly used as 
a pot-herb. 

CICERO, the name of two families of ancient Rome. It may 
perhaps be derived from cicer (pulse), in which case it would 
be analogous to such names as Lentultts, Tubero, Piso. Of one 
family, of the plebeian Claudian gens, only a single member. 
Gains Claudius Cicero, tribime in 454 b.c., is known. The other 
family was a branch of the Tullii, settled from an ancient period 
at Annnum. This family, four of whose members are noticed 
specially below, did not achieve more than municipal eminence 
until the time of M. Tullius Qcero, the great orator. 

(i) Marcus Tullius Cicero (106-43 b.c.), Ronum orator 
and politician, was bom at Arpinum on Jan. 3, 106 b.c. His 
mother, Helvia, is said to have been of go^ family. His father 
was by some said to hhve been descended from Attius TuUius, 
the Volscian host of Coriolanus, while spiteful persons declared 
him to have been a fuller; in any case he was a Roman knight 
with property at Arpinum and a house in Rome, His health was 
weak, and he generally lived at Arpinum, where he devoted lum- 
self to literary pursuits. Cicero spent his boyhood partly in his 
native town and partly at Rome. The poet Ardiias, he says, 
first inspired him with the love of literature. He was much im- 
pressed by the teaching of Phaedrus, the Efucurean, at a period 
before he assumed the toga virOis; he st^ed dialectic under 
Diodotus the Stoic, apd in 88 b.c. attended the lectures of Htilo, 
the head of the Academic school, whose devoted ptq;dl he became. 
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He ftodied rhetoric under Molo (Mdon) of Rhodes, and law 
under the gcndance of Q. Mucius Scaevola, the augur and juris- 
consult. After the death of the augur, he transferred himself to 
the care of Q. Mucius Scaevola, the pontifex maximtis, a still 
more famous jurisconsult, nephew of the augur. His literary 
educatim at tids period consisted largely of verse-writing and 
making translations from Greek authors. We hear of an early 
poem named Pontius Glaucus the subject of which is uncertain, 
and of translations of Xenophon’s Oeconomica and the Pheno- 
mena of Aratus. Considerable fragments of the latter work are 
still extant. To this period also l^longs his de Inventione rhe- 
torica, of which he afterwards spoke lightly (de Orat, i. 5), but 
which enjoyed a great vogue in the middle ages. Cicero also, 
according to Roman practice, received military training. At the 
age of 17 he served in the social war successively under Pompeius 
Strabo and Sulla (89 b.c.). In the war between Marius and 
Sulla his sympathies were with Sulla, but he did not take up 
arms (Sext Rose. 136, 142). 

His forensic life begins in 81 B.c., at the age of 25. A speech 
delivered in this year, pro Quinctio, is still extant; it is con- 
cerned with a technical point of law and has little literary merit. 
In the following year he made his celebrated defence of Sextus 
Roscius on a charge of parricide. He subsequently defended a 
woman of Arretium, whose freedom was impugned on the ground 
that Sulla had confiscated the territory of that town. He then 
left Rome on account of his health, and travelled for two years 
in the East. He studied philosophy at Athens under various 
teachers, notably Antiochus of Ascalon, founder of the Old 
Academy, a combination of Stoicism, Platonism and Peripateti- 
cism. In Asia he attended the courses of Xenocles, Dionysius and 
Menippus, and in Rhodes those of Posidonius, the famous Stoic. 
In Rhodes also he studied rhetoric once more under Molo, to 
whom he ascribes a decisive influence upon the development of 
his literary style. He had previously affected the florid, or Asiatic, 
style of oratory then current in Rome. The chief faults of this 
were excess of ornament, antithesis, alliteration and assonance, 
monotony of rh3rthm, and the insertion of words purely for 
rhythmical effect. Molo, he says, rebuked his youthful extrava- 
gance and he came back **a changed man.” 

He returned to Rome in 77 b.c., and appears to have mar- 
ried at this time Terentia, a rich woman with a domineering 
temper, to whom many of his subsequent embarrassments were 
due.^ He engaged at once in forensic and political life. He was 
quaestor in 75, and was sent to Lilybaeum to supervise the com 
supply. His connection with Sicily let him to come fonyard in 
70 B.C., when cunile-aedile elect, to prosecute Gaius Verres, who 
had oppressed the island for three years. Cicero seldom prose- 
cuted, but it was the custom at Rome for a rising politician to 
win his spurs by attacking a notable offender (pro Caelio, 73). 
In the following year he defended Marcus Fonteius on a charge 
of extortion in Gaul, using various arguments which might equally 
well have been advanced on behalf of Verres himself. 

In 68 B.c. his letters begin, from which (and especially those 
to T. Pomponius Atticus, his “second self”) we obtain wholly 
unique knowledge of Roman life and history. In 66 b.c. he was 
praetor, and was called upon to hear cases of extortion. In the 
same year he spoke on behalf of the proposal of Gaius Manilius 
to transfer the command against Mithridates from LucuUus to 
Tompey (de Lege ManiUa), and delivered his clever but dis- 
i^enuous defence of Aulus Cluentius (pro Cluentio). At this 
time he was a prospective candidate for the consulship, and was 
obliged by the hostility of the nobles towards “new men” to look 
for help wherever it was to be found. In 65 b.c. he even 
thought of defending Catiline on a charge of extortion, and de- 
livered two speeches on behalf of Gaius Cornelius, tribune in 
67 B.C., a leader of the democratic party. In 64 b.c. he lost his 
father and his son Jilarcus was bom. The optimates finally de- 
cided to support for the consulship in order to keep out 

^According to Plutan^ die u r ged her hurimnd to take vigorous 
ection agalatt Catllhie, who had compromised her half-sister Pabhu 
a vestal vir^; also to #ve ofddenoe against Clodius, being jealous oi 
Ui sister Ciodia. 


Catiline, and he eagerly embraced the ‘‘good cause,” his affec- 
tion for which from this time onward never varied, though his 
actions were not always consistent. 

The public career of Cicero henceforth is largely covered by 
the general article on Rome: History. The year of his consul- 
ship (63) was one of amazing activity, both administrative and 
oratorical. Besides the three speeches against Publius Rullus and 
the four against Catiline, he dehVered a number of others, 
among which that on behalf of Gaius Rabirius is especially not- 
able. The charge was that Rabirius (g.v.) had killed Saturninus 
in 100 B.C., and by bringing it the democrats challenged the 
right of the senate to declare a man a public enemy. Cicero, 
therefore, was fully aware of the danger which would threaten 
himself from his execution of the Catilinarian conspirators. He 
trusted, however, to receive the support of the nobles. In this 
he was disappointed. They never forgot that he was a “new 
man,” and were jealous of the great house upon the Palatine 
which he acquired at this time. Caesar had made every possible 
effort to conciliate Cicero,^ but, when all overtures failed, allowed 
Publius Clodius to attack him. Cicero found himself deserted, 
and on the advice of Cato went into exile to avoid bloodshed. 
He left Rome at the end of March 58, and arrived on May 
23 at Thessalonica where he remained in the deepest dejection 
until the end of November, when he went to Dyrrhachium 
(Durazzo) awaiting his recall. He left for Italy on Aug. 4, 57, 
and on arriving at Brundisium (Brindisi) found that he had been 
recalled by a law passed by the comitia on the very day of his de- 
parture. On his arrival at Rome he was received with enthusiasm 
by all classes, but did not find the nobles at all eager to give him 
compensation for the loss of his house and villas, which had been 
destroyed by Clodius. He was soon encouraged by the growing 
coolness between Pompey and Caesar to attack the acts of Caesar 
during his consulship, and after his successful defence of Publius 
Sestius on March 10 he proposed on April 5 that the senate should 
on May 15 discuss Caesar’s distribution of the Campanian land. 
This brought about the conference of Luca (Lucca). Cicero 
was again deserted by his supporters and threatened with fresh 
exile. He was forced to publish a “recantation,” probably the 
speech de Provinciis Consularibus, and in a private letter says 
frankly, “I know that I have been a regular ass.” His conduct 
for the next three years teems with inconsistencies which we 
may deplore but cannot pass over. He was obliged to defend 
in 54 Publius Vatinius whom be bad fiercely attacked during the 
trial of Sestius; also Aulus Gabinius, one of the consuls to 
whom his exile was due; and Rabirius Postumus, an agent of 
Gabinius. On the other hand, be made a violent speech in the 
senate in 55 against Lucius Piso, the colleague of Gabinius 
in 58. We know from bis letters that he accepted financial aid 
from Caesar, but that he repaid the loan before the outbreak 
of the civil war. There is no doubt that he was easily deceived. 
He was always an optimist, and thought that he was bringing 
good influence to bear upon Caesar as afterwards upon Octavian. 
His actions, however, when Caesar’s projects became manifest, 
sufficiently vindicated bis honesty. During these unhappy years 
he took refuge in literature. The de Orator e was written in 55 
B.C., the de Republica in 54, and the de Legibus at any rate 
begun in 52. The latter year is famous for the murder of Clo- 
dius by T. Annius Milo on the Appian Way (on Jan. 18), which 
brought about the appointment of Pompey as sole consul and 
the passing of special laws dealing with rioting and bribery. 
Cicero took an active part in the trials which followed both 
as a defender of Milo and his adherents and as a prosecutor of 
the opposite faction. At the close of the year, greatly to his an- 
noyance, he was sent to govern Cilicia under the provisions of 
Pompey’s law (see Pompey and Rome: History). His reluctance 
to leave Rome, already shown by hb refusal to take a province, 
after bb praetorship and consubhip, was increased by the in- 
clination of bb daughter TulHa, then a widow, to marry again. 

^Caesar, at one time, offered him a place on the coalition, which on 
hb refusal became a triumvirate (Aft. ii. 3. 3; Prov. Cons. 41), and 
afterward a pest on hb commission for ffie division of the Campa- 
nian lai^ or a kgaUo Ubera. 
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During bis absence she nutrried the profligate spendthrift, P. 
Cornelius Dolabella. 

The province of Cilicia was a large one. It included, in addi- 
tion to Cilicia proper, Isauria, Lycaonia, Pisidia, Pamphylia 
and Cyprus, as well as a protectorate over the client kingdoms of 
Cappadocia and Galatia. There was also danger of a Parthian 
inroad. Cicero’s legate was his brother Quintus Cicero (below), 
an experienced soldier who had gained great distinction under 
Caesar in GauL The fears of Parthian invasion were not real- 
ized, but Cicero, after suppressing a revolt in Cappadocia, 
undertook military operations against the hill-tribes of the Am- 
anus and captured the town of Pindenissus after a siege of 46 
days. A supplicoHo in his honour was voted by the senate. 
The early months of 50 were occupied by the administration of 
justice, diefly at Laodicea, and by various attempts to alleviate 
the distress in the province caused by the exactions of his pred- 
ecessor, Appius Claudius. He had to withstand pressure from 
influential persons (e.g., M. Brutus, who had business interests 
in his province), and refused to provide his friends with wild 
beasts for their games in Rome. Leaving his province on the 
earliest opportunity, he reached Brundisium on Nov. 24, and 
found civil war inevitable. He went to Rome on Jan. 4, but 
did not enter the city, since he aspired to a triumph for his suc- 
cesses. After the outbreak of war he was placed by Pompey 
in charge of the Campanian coast. After much irresolution he 
refused Caesar’s invitations and resolved to join Pompey’s forces 
in Greece. He was shocked by the ferocious language of his 
party, and himself gave offence by his bitter jests (Plut. Cic. 
38). Through illness he was not present at the battle of Phar- 
salus, but afterwards was ofiered the command by Cato the 
Younger at Corcyra, and was threatened with death by the young 
Cn. Pompeius when he refused to accept it. Thinking it useless 
to continue the struggle, he sailed to Brundisium, where he re- 
mained until Aug. 12, 47, when, after receiving a kind letter from 
Caesar, he went to Rome. Under Caesar’s dictatorship Cicero 
abstained from politics. His voice was raised on three occasions 
only: once in the senate in 46 to praise Caesar’s clemency to 
M. Claudius Marcellus (pro Marcello), to plead in the same year 
before Caesar for Quintus Ligarius, and in 45 on behalf of 
Deiotarus, tetrarch of Galatia, also before Caesar. He suffered 
greatly from family troubles at this period. In 46, he divorced 
Terentia, and married his young and wealthy ward, Publilia; 
Then came the greatest grief of his life, the death of Tullia, his 
beloved daughter. He shortly afterwards divorced Publilia, who 
had been jealous of TuUia’s influence and proved unsympa- 
thetic. To solace his troubles he devoted himself wholly to litera- 
ture. To this p)eriod belong several famous rhetorical and philo- 
sophical works, the Brutus, Orator, Partitiones Oratoriae, Para- 
doxa, Academica, de Fiitibus, Tuscuhn Disputations, together 
with other works now lost, such as his Laus Catonis, Consolatio 
and Hortensius. 

His repose was broken by Caesar’s murder on March 15, 44, 
to which he was not a party. On March 17 he delivered a speech 
in the senate urging a general amnesty like that declared in 
Athens after the expulsion of the Thirty Tyrants. When it be- 
came apparent that the consiurators had removed only the des- 
pot and left the despotism, he again devoted himself to philosophy, 
and in an incredibly short space of time produced the de Natura 
Deorum, de Divinatione, de Fato, Cato maior (or de Senectute), 
Laelius (or de AnUcitia), and bc^ his treatise de OfficHs. To 
this period also belongs bis lost work de Gloria. He then pro- 
jected a journey to Greece in order to see bis son Marcus, then 
studying at AUwns, of whose behaviour he had beard rmfavour- 
able reports. Hh, reached Syracuse on Aug. i, having during the 
voyage written ftom memory a translation of Aristotle’s Topica. 
He was drivmi bstdk by unfavourable winds to Leucopetra, and 
then, hearing bettor news, returned to Rome on Aug. 21. He 
was bitterly attariud by Marcus Antonius (Mark Antony) in 
the senate on Sept,, ji. for not being present there, and on the 
next day replied in ^ First Pkilippk. He then left Rome and 
devoted hhnself to Ae«Oompletion of the de OffieBs, ai^ to the 
composition of his famous Second JPkOippie, ^s never 


delivered, biit was circulated, at first privately, after Aritoi^ hid 
made bis departure from Rome on the way to Cisa^ine Gaul on 
Nov. a8. 

Cicero returned to Rome on Dec. 9, and from that time 
forward led the republican party in the saute. His policy, stated 
briefly, was to make use of Octavian, whose name was all-power- 
ful with the veterans, until new legions had been raised , which 
would follow the republican commanders. Cicero pledged his 
credit for the loyalty of Octavian, who stjded him “father” and 
affected to take his advice on aU occasions. Cicero, an incurable 
optimist in politics, may have convinced himself of Octavian’s 
sincerity. The breach, hovraver, was bound to come, and the 
saying, maliciously attributed to Cicero, that Octavian was an 
“excellent youth who must be praised and — sent to another 
place,” neatly expresses the popular view of the situation. Cicero 
was riiarply criticized by M. Junius Brutus for truckling to 
Octavian while showing irreconcilable enmity to Antony and 
Lepidus (ad Brut. i. 16. 4, i. 15. 9); but Brutus was safe in 
his province, and it is difficult to see what other course was open 
to a politician in Rome. Whether Cicero was right or wrong, 
none can question bis amazing energy. He delivered his long 
series of Philippics at Rome, and kept up a corre^ndence with 
the various provincial governors and commanders, all short- 
sighted and selfish, and several of them hrif-bearted, endeavour- 
ing to keep each man in his place and to elaborate a common 
plan of operations. He was naturally included in the list of the 
proscribed, though it is said that Octavian fought long on his 
behalf, and was slain near Formiae on Dec. 7, 43. He had 
a ship near in which he had previously attempted to flee, but being 
cast back by unfavourable winds he returned to his villa, saying, 
“Let me die in the country which I have often saved.” His 
head and hands were sent to Rome and nailed to the rostra, after 
Fulvia, wife of Antony and widow of Clodius, had thrust a 
hairpin through the tongue. 

Works . — ^The literary works of Cicero may be classed as (i.) 
rhetorical; (ii.) oratorical; (iii.) philosophical and political; (iv.) 
epistolary. 

(i.) Rhetorical.— ‘His chief works of this kind are: (a) de 
Oratore, a treatise in three books dedicated to his brother Quin- 
tus. The discussion is conducted in the form of a dialogue whicb 
is supposed to have occurred in 91 b.c. chiefly between the two 
orators L. Crassus and M. Antonius. The first book deals with the 
studies necessary for an orator; the second with the treatment 
of the subject matter; the third with the form and delivery of 
a speech. Cicero says of this work in a letter (Pam. i. 9. 23) 
that it “does not deal in hackneyed rules and embraces the whole 
theory of oratory as laid down by Isocrates and Aristotle.” 
(b) Brutus, or de Claris oratoribus, a history of Roman eloquence 
containing much valuable information almut his predecessors, 
drawn largdy from the Chronicle (liber annalis) of Atticus. (c) 
Orator, dedicated to M. Brutus, sketching a portrait of per- 
fect and ideal orator, Cicero’s last word on oratory. The sum of 
his conclusion is that the perfect orator must also be a perfect 
man. Cicero says of this work that he has “concentrated in it all 
his taste” (Fam. vi. 18. 4). The three treatises are intended to 
form a continuous series containing a complete system of rhe- 
torical training. 

It will be convenient to mention here a feature df Ocerotaian 
prose on which singuju light has been thrown by recent inquiry. 
In the de Oratore, iii. 173 sqq., he considers the element of 
riiythm or metre in prose, and in the Orator (174-226) he returns 
to the subject and discusses it at length. His main point is that 
prose should be metrical in character, though it riiould not be 
entirely metrical, since this would be poetry (Orator, 220). Greek 
writers relied for metrical effect in prose on those tert Widch were 
not much used in poetry. Aristotle recommended the piean 
www-. Cicoro preferred the cretic-w., whirii he says ii the 
metrical equivalent of the paean. Demosthenes was espedally 
fond of the cretic. Rhythm pervades the whole sentence .hut is 
most important at the end or clausula, n^ese the ewA of the 
period sinks to rest. The ears of the Rdmans were ahnwt fn- 
credibly sensitive to such points. We are told thri in iissSftdy 
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was stirred to wild spfdnae bjr i doable trochee. v.w.> If the 
order tvere rh o n g od, Cfcero nys, the effect would be lost Hie 
same rhytfatt abouU be foond in the membra which compose 
the sentence. He quotes a passage from one of his own tpewhes 
in sduch any in the order would destroy the rhythm. 

Cicero gives various clausulae which his ears told to be good 
or bad, but Ids remarks are desulfeocy as also are those of Quintil- 
ian, whose eaanqrles were largely drawn from Cicero’s writings. It 
was left for mo^m reaeardi to discover rules of harmony which 
the Romans obeyed unconacionsb'. Other investigators had shown 
that Cicero’s d ousa lae are generally variations of some three or 
four forms in which the rhythm is trochaic. Dr. Thaddaens 
Ziehnski of Warsaw, after examining all the ckuisulae in Cicero’s 
speeches, finds that they are governed by a law. In every 
clausula there is a basis followed by a cadmce. The basis con- 
sists of a cretic or its metrical equivalent.* Th^ is followed by a 
cadence trochaic in character, but varying in length. The three 
favourite forms are (i.) -w.s, (ii,)-v-.wC, (iii) 

These he styles verae (V). Other frequent clausulae, which he 
terms Ucitae (L). are those in which a long syllable is resolved, 
as in verse, into two shorts, e^;., isse sndiatur. These two classes, 
V and L, include S6% of the clasisidae in the orations. Some rarer 
clausulae which he terms M (^malae) introduce no new prin- 
ciple. There remain two interesting forms, viz., S (’^selectoe), 
in which a spondee is substituted for a trochee in the cadence, 
<?•?•» - this being done for special emphasis, and P (= 

pessimae), where a dactyl is so used, e.g., w — w u Q, this being 
the heroica clausula condemned by Quintilian. Similar rules ai^ly 
to the membra of the sentence, though in these the S and P fcnms 
are more frequent, harmony being restored in the clausula. 

These results apply not only to the speeches but also to the 
philosoplucal writings and the more elaborate letters, and with 
modifications to other rhythmical prose, e.g., that of Hiny and 
Seneca. Rhythm was avoided by Caesar who was an Atticist, and 
by Sallust, who was an archaist. Livy’s practice is exactly oigrasite 
to that of Gcero, since he has a marked preference for the S 
forms, thereby exemplifymg Cicero’s saying that long syllables 
are more appropriate to history than to oratory iOrator, § 213). 

(ii.) Speeches. — ^These were generally delivered before the 
senate or people, if political in character, and before jurors sitting 
in a qmesHo, if judidaL The speech agahist Vatinius was an 
attack upon a witness under examination; that de Dome was 
made before the Pontifices; that pro C. Rabirio perduellionis reo 
in the course of a provocatio to the people; and those pro Idgario 
and pro rege Deiotaro before Caesar. The five orations compos- 
ing the Actio Secunda m Verrem were never spoken, but Written 
after Verres bad gone into exile. The Second Philippic also was 
not delivered but issued as a pamphlet. Qcero’s speech for Milo 
at his trial was not a success, though, as Quintilian (iz. 3. 54) 
quotes from it, as taken down by shorthand reporters, an example 
of a rhetorical figure well used, it cannot have beat such a 
failure as is alleged by later writers. The extant speech was 
written by Cicero at his leisure. None of the other speeches is 
in the exact form in whldi it was delivered. Cicero’s method 
was to construct a commentarists or skeleton of hu speech, which 
be used vdien speaking. If he was fdeased with a speech be then 
wrote it out for ptdilicatioo. Sometimes be omitted in the written 
speech a subject on uduch he bad spdcen. A record of this is 
sometimes preserved: ejg., “de Postumi crimmibus’’ {Mur. 51), 
“de teste Fufio” {Cael. 19). These eommentarM were puUi^d 
by his fseedman Tiro and are quoted by Aoconius (ad Oral, in 
Toga Candida, p. 87). 

Cicero in his qieeches must be given all the privileges of an 

^Orator, | 314: “ ‘patris di c tu m wirfeiis temeritas fifi cSmprSMvIt’ — 
Mc dicboMo tantus dtnaor coalionis exdtatos ast ut admimbile esaet. 
Quaero, nonne id numenu efficerit? Verborum oidiaeaa inumita, fac 
sic: ‘Coinptobavit fik tauKiitas’ jam aihil erit.’’ 

*Tliis IheoQr is par^ antirlpated by Te r e nt ia n iis Maunis tc. aj>. 
290), who says of the cretic (v. 1440 «gg.) 

" Ww^jiim otantas^ dacribit gpi^ o paene in uUiino 
Obthwc sadma baacam, teraimt'tl daoBBlam 
Ztaobdm apaBdritolBMm,tMe« 4 rodtoeum anpue; 

jtifnH ||j^ pHTOji ihictonjBi ** 


advocate. Sometimes be had a bad client; he naively confesses 
the straits to which he was put when defending Scamander (Clu. 
51; cf. PkU. xiii. 36). He thought of defending Catiline, tlMugh 
be says that bn guilt is dear as noon-day (Att. i. 1-3 and ii. i). 
Sometimes the brief which he held at the moment compelled him 
to take a view of facts contrary to that which he had previously 
advocated. Thus hi the pro Caedna he alleges judicial corrup- 
tion against a witness, Falcula, while in the pro Cluentio he con- 
tends that the offence was not proved (Caec, 38, Clu. 103). He 
says quite openly that “it is a great mistake to suppose that 
statements in his speeches express bis real cqrinions’’ (Clu. 139). 
It is therefore idle to reproach him with inconsistencies, though 
these are sometimes very angular. Thus in the pro Cornelio he 
speaks with praise of Gabinius, who, when a colleague vetoed 
his proposal, proceeded to depose him after the precedent set by 
Tiberius Gracchus (Asconius in Cornel, p. 71). In the pro 
ClueuHo, III, he contends that nothing is easier than for a new 
man to rise at Rome. In the pro Caelio he says that Catiline had 
in him undeveloped germs of the greatest virtues, and that it 
was the good in him that made him so dangerous (Gael. 13-14). 
He sometimes deliberately puts the case upon a wrong issue. In 
tfae pro Miloue he says that either Milo must have 1 ^ in wait 
for Clodius or Clodius for Miio, leaving out of sight the truth, 
that the encounter was due to chance. He used to boast that be 
had cast dust into the eyes of the jury in the case of Cluentius 
(Quintil. ii. 17-21). ’ 

Cicero had a perfect mastery of all weapons wielded by a 
pleader in Rome. He was specially famous for his pathos, and 
for this reason, when several counsel were employed, always 
spoke last (Oral. 130). A splendid specimen of pathos is to be 
found in his account Of the condemnation and execution of the 
Sicilian captains (Verr. (Act. ii.] v. 106-122). Much exaggera- 
tion was permitted to a Roman orator. Thm Cicero frequently 
speaks as if his client were to be put to death, though a criminal 
could alwasrs evade cj^tal consequences by going into exile. Iffs 
enemies scoffed at his “tear-drops.’’ He indulged in the most 
violent invective, which, tboufdi shocking to a modem reader, 
e.g., in his speeches against Vatinius and Piso, was not offensive 
to Roman taste (de Oral, ii 216-390). He was much criticized 
for his jokes, and even Quintilian (ii 17-21) regrets that he 
made so many in his speeches. He could never resist the temp- 
tation to make a pun. It must be remembered, however, that he 
was the great wit of the period. Caesar used to have a collection 
of Cicero’s bons mots brou^t to him. Cicero complains that all 
the jokes of the day were attributed to himself, including those 
made by very sorry jesters (Pam. vii. 32. 1). A fine specimen of 
sustain^ humour is to be found in his speech pro Mureno, where 
be rallies the jurisconsults and the Stoics. He was also criticized 
for his vanity and perpetual references to bis own achievements. 
His vanity, however, as has been admirably remarked, is essen- 
tially that of “the peacock, not of the gander,” and is redeemed 
by ^ willingness to raise a iaugb at his own expense (Strachan- 
Davidson, p. 192). Some critics have impugned his legal knowl- 
ed^, but probably without justice. It is true that he does not 
claim to be a great expat, though a pupil of the Scaevolas, and 
when in doubt would consult a jurisconsult; also, that he fre- 
quently passes lightly over im^rtant points of law, but this was 
probably because he was conscious of a flaw in bis case. 

(in.) Political and PhRosopkkal Treatises. — 'These are gener- 
al written in the form of dialogues, in which the speakers some- 
times belong to bygone times and sometimes to the present. The 
first method was known as that of Heracleides, the second as that 
of Aristotle (Att. xiil 19. 4). There is no reason to suppose that 
the speakers held the views with which Cicero credits them, at 
had such literary powers as woidd make them able to express 
such views (ib., xiii. 12. 3). The political works are de RepubUca 
and de Leg^us. The first was a dialogue in six books concerning 
the best form of constitution, in which the speakers are Sequo 
Africanus Minor and members of bis drek. He tells us that he 
drew hugely from Plato, Aristotle, Theophrastus and writinp of 
the Peripatetics. The famous “Dieem of Scipio” recalls tfae 
'T^sion of fir” in Plato’s Republic (Book x. ad fin.). The de 
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Legibus, a sequel to this work in imitation of Plato’s Laws, is 
drawn largely from Chrysippus. 

Cicero as a philosopher belonged to the New Academy. The 
followers of this school were free to hear all arguments for and 
against, and to accept the conclusion which for the moment ap- 
peared most probable {Acad^.n, X31). Thus in the Tusculan 
Disputations v. he expresses views which conflict with de Finibus 
iv., and defends himself on the ground that as an Academic be 
is free to change his mind. He was much fascinated by the Stoic 
morality, and it has been noticed that the Tusculan Disputations 
and de Officiis are largely Stoic in tone. He has nothing but con- 
tempt for the Epicureans, and cannot forgive their neglect of 
literary style. As Cicero’s philosophical writings have been se- 
verely attacked for want of originality, it is only fair to recollect 
that he resorted to philosophy as an anodyne when suffering 
from mental anguish, and that he wrote incredibly fast. He issued 
two editions of his Academics, The first consisted of two books, 
in which Catulus and Lucullus were the chief speakers. He then 
rewrote his treatise in four books, making himself, Varro and 
Atticus the speakers. His works are confessedly in the main 
translations and compilations {Att, xii. 52. 3); all that he does is 
to turn the discussion into the form of a dialogue, to adapt it to 
Roman readers by illustrations from Roman history, and to in- 
vent equivalents for Greek technical terms. This is equally true 
of the political treatises. Thus, when Atticus criticized a strange 
statement in de Republ, ii. 8, that all the cities of the Peloponnese 
had access to the sea, he excuses himself by saying that he found 
it in Dicaearchus and copied it word for word (Att, vi. 2, 3). In 
the same passage he used an incorrect adjective, Phliuntii for 
Phliasii; he says that he had already corrected his own copy, but 
the mistake survives in the single palimpsest in which this work 
has been preserved. The only merits, therefore, which can be 
claimed for Cicero are that he invented a philosophical terminol- 
ogy for the Romans, and that he produced a series of manuals 
which from their beauty of style have had enduring influence 
upon mankind. 

The most famous of these treatises are the following: 

De Finibus, on the Supreme Good. In Book i. L. Manlius Tor- 
quatus explains the Epicurean doctrine, which is refuted in ii. by 
Cicero. In iii. and iv. M. Porcius Cato sets forth the doctrine of the 
Stoics which is shown by Cicero to agree with that of Antioebus 
of Ascalon ; in v. M. Pupius Piso explains the views of the Aca- 
demics and Peripatetics. 

Tusculanae Disputationes, so called from Cicero’s villa at Tus- 
culum in which the discussion is supposed to have taken place. 
The subjects treated are: — in Book i., the nature of death and 
the reasons for despising it; Book ii., the endurance of pain; 
pain is not an evil; Book iii., wisdom makes a man insensible to 
sorrow; Book iv., wisdom banishes all mental disquietude; Book 
V., virtue is sufficient to secure happiness. The materials are 
drawn largely from works of Dicaearchus. 

De Deorum Natura, — ^The dialogue is placed in 77 B.c. In 
Book i. Velleius attacks other philosophies and explains the sys- 
tem of Epicurus. He is then refuted by Cotta. In Book ii. 
Balbus, speaking as a Stoic, discusses the existence of the gods, 
nature, the government of the world and providence. In Book 
iii. Cotta criticizes the views of Balbus. The statement of the | 
Epicurean doctrine is dra^m from the work of Phaedrus, irepl OtQv 
the criticism of this from Posidonius. The Stoic teaching is de- 
rived from Cleanthes, Chrysippus and 2 ^no, and is criticized 
from the writings of Cameades and Clitomachus. 

De Officiis, addressed to his son Marcus. In this the form of 
dialogue was not employed. The material is chiefly drawn from 
Stoic sources, e,g,, works of Panaetius in Books i. and ii., of 
Posidonius and Hecato in Book iii. 

The Academica, as they have come down to us, are a con- 
flation from the two editions of this work. They consist of the 
second book from the first edition, and a portion of the first 
book from the second edition, 

Cato maior, or de Senectute, a dialogue placed in X50 B.C., in 
which Cato, addressing Scipio and Laelius, set forth the praises 
of old age. The idea is drawn from Aristo of Chio3i and the 


materia^ largely derived from Xenophon and Plato. 

Laelius, or de Amicitia, a dialogue between Laelius and his 
sons-in-law, in which he sets forth the theory of friendship, speak- 
ing with special reference to the recent death of Scipio. Cicero 
here draws from a work of Theophrastus on the same subject 
and from Aristotle, 

(iv.) Letters. — ^Those preserved are (i) ad Familiares, i,-xvi.; 
(2) ad Atticum, i.-xvi.; (3) ad Quintum, i.-iii., ad Brutum, i.-il 
Some 35 other books of letters were known to antiquity, e,g,, to 
Caesar, to Pompey, to Octavian and to his son Marcus. 

The collection includes nearly 100 letters written by other per- 
sons. Thus, the eighth Book Fam, consists entirely of letters 
from Caelius to Cicero when in Cilicia. When writing to Atticus 
Cicero frequently sent copies of letters which be had received. 
There is a great variety in the style not only of Cicero’s corre- 
spondents, but also of Cicero himself. Caelius writes in a breezy, 
school-boy style; the Latinity of Plancus is Ciceronian in char- 
acter; the letter of Sulpicius to Cicero on the death of TuUia is 
a masterpiece of style; Matius writes a most dignified letter 
justif3dng his affectionate regard for Caesar’s memory. Several 
of his correspondents are indifferent stylists. Cato labours to 
express himself in an awkward and laconic epistle, apologizing 
for its length. Metellus Celer is very rude, but gives Wmself away 
in every word. Antony writes bad Latin, while Cicero himself 
writes in various styles. We have such a cri de coeur as his few 
words to one of the. conspirators after Caesar’s mujder, con- 
gratulate you. I rejoice for myself. I love you. I watch your 
interest; I wish for your love and to be informed what you are 
doing and what is being done” {Fam. vi. 15). When writing to 
Atticus he eschews all ornamentation, uses short sentences, col- 
loquial idioms, rare diminutives and continually quotes Greek. 
This use of Greek tags and quotations is also found in letters to 
other intimate friends, e,g,, Paetus and Caelius; also in letters 
written by other persons, e,g,, Cassius to Cicero; Quintus to Tiro, 
and subsequently in those of Augustus to Tiberius. It is a feature 
of the colloquial style and often corresponds to the modem use 
of ^^slang.” Other letters of Cicero, especially those written to 
persons with whom he was not quite at his ease or those meant 
for circulation, are composed in his elaborate style with long 
periods, parentheses and other devices for obscuring thought. 
These are throughout rhythmical in character, like his speeches 
and philosophical works. 

We know from Cicero’s own statement {Att. xvi. 5. 5) that 
be thought of publishing some of his letters during his lifetime. 
On another occasion he jestingly charges Tiro with wishing to 
have his own letters included in the ^Volumes” {Fam, xvi. 17. x). 
It is obvious that Cicero could not have meant to publish his 
private letters to Atticus in which he makes confessions about 
himself, or those to Quintus in which he sometimes outsteps the 
limits of brotherly criticism, but was thinking of polished pro- 
ductions such as the letters to Lentulus Spinther or that to 
Lucceius which he describes as ‘Very pretty” {Att. iv. 6. 4). 

It is universally agreed that the letters ad Familiares were pub- 
lished by Tiro, whose hand is revealed by the fact that he sup- 
presses all letters written by himself, and modestly puts at the 
end those written to him. That Cicero kept copies of his letters, 
or of many of them, we know from a passage in which, when 
addressing a friend who bad inadvertently tom up a letter from 
him, he says that there is nothing to grieve about; be has himself 
a copy at home and can replace the loss {Fam. vii, 25. 1). Tiro 
may have obtained from Terentia copies of letters written to her. 
It has been suggested that he may also have edited the letters to 
Quintus, as be could obtain them from members of the family. 
The letters ad FamiUares were generally quoted in antiquity by 
books, the title being taken from the first letter, e.g., Cicero ii 
Varronem epistula PaetL 

While the letters ad FamiUares were circulated at once, those 
to Atticus appear to have been suppressed for a considerable time. 
Cornelius Nepos {Att. 16) knew of their existence but distin- 
guishes them from the published letters. Asconius (p. 87), writ- 
ing under Claudius, nevier quotes them, thous^, wl:^ diKUSsing 
Cicero’s projected defence of CatilinCi he could harder have 
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failed to do ao, if he had known thenu The first author who 
quotes them is Seneca. It is, therefore, probable that they were 
not published by Atticus hinuelf, who ^ied 33 b.c., though his 
hand may be seen in the suppression of all letters written by 
himself, but that they remained in the possession of his family 
and were not published until about ajd. 60. At that date they 
could be published without expurgation of any kind, whereas in 
the letters ad Familiares the editor’s hand is on one occasion (iii. 
10. ii) manifest. Cicero is telling Appius, his predecessor in 
Cilicia, of the measures which he is taldng on his behalf. There 
then follows a lacuna. It is obvious that Tiro thought the passage 
compromising and struck it out. In the letters to Atticus, on the 
other hand, we have Cicero’s private journal, his confessions to 
the director of his conscience, the record of his moods from day 
to day, without alterations of any kind. 

Cicero’s letters are the chief and most reliable source of in- 
formation for the period. It is due to them that the Romans of 
the day are living figures to us, and that Cicero, in spite of, or 
rather in virtue of his frailties, is intensely human and sym- 
pathetic. The letters to Atticus abound in the frankest self- 
revelation, though even in the presence of his confessor his in- 
stinct as a pleader makes him try to justify himself. The his- 
torical value of the letters, therefore, completely transcends that 
of Cicero’s other works. It is true that these are full of informa- 
tion. Thus we learn much from the de Legibus regarding the 
constitutional history of Rome, and much from the Brutus con- 
cerning the earlier orators. The speeches abound in details which 
may be accepted as authentic, either because there is no reason 
for misrepresentation or on account of their circumstantiality. 
Thus the Verrines are our chief source of information for the 
government of the provinces, the system of taxation, the powers 
of the governor. They tell us of the monstrous system by which 
the governor could fix upon a remote place for the delivery of 
corn, and so compel the farmer to compound by a payment in 
money which the orator does not blame, on the ground that it is 
only proper to allow magistrates to receive com wherever they 
wish (lii. 190). From the speech pro Cluentio (145-154) we 
gain unique information concerning the condition of society in a 
country town, the extraordinary exemption of equites from prose- 
cution for judicial corruption, the administration of domestic 
justice in the case of slaves examined by their owner (/6., 176- 
187). But we have always to be on our guard against misrepre- 
sentation, exaggeration and falsehood. The value of the letters 
lies in the fact that in them we get behind Cicero and are face to 
face with the other dramatis personae; also that we are admitted 
behind the scenes and read the secret history of the time^. One 
of the most interesting documents in the correspondence is a 
despatch of Caesar to his agent Oppius, written in great haste and 
in disjointed sentences. It runs as follows: ^'On the 9th I came 
to Brundisium. Pompey is at Brundisium. He sent Magius to 
me to treat of peace. I gave him a suitable answer” {Att ix. 13, 
A). In the de Bello civili, on the other hand, Caesar who wishes 
to show that he did his best to make peace, after stating that he 
sent his captive Magius to negotiate, expresses mild surprise at 
the fact that Pompey did not send him back (Bell. Civ. i. 26). 
We bear of the extraordinary agreement made by two candidates 
for the consulship in Caesar’s interest with the sitting consuls of 
54 B.C.; which Cicero says he hardly ventures to put on paper. 
Under the terms of tl^ the consuls, who were optimates, bound 
themselves to bebf# ^irar party by securing, apparently fraudu- 
lently, the election of the can^dates while they in turn bound 
themselves to procure two ex-consuls vdio, would swear that they 
were present in the senate when supplies were voted for the 
consult provinces, though no meeting of the senate had been held, 
and three augurs who would swear that a lex curiata bad been 
passed, though the comitia curiata had not been convened (Att. 
iv. x8. 2). But perhaps the most singul^ scene is the coimcil of 
three gr^ ladies presided over by Servilia at Antium, which de- 
cides the movements of Brutus and Cassius in Jtme 44 b.c., when 
Cassius ^looking very fierce--‘you would say that be was breath- 
ing fire and sword”— blustered concerning what be considered an 
insult, vis., a commission which had been laid upon him to siq^y 


com. Servilia calmly remarks she will have the commission 
removed from the decree of the senate (Att. xv. ii. 2). 

(v.) Afiscellaneous . — ^It is not necessary to dwell upon the other 
forms of literary composition attempted by Cicero. He was a 
fluent versifier, and would write 500 verses in one night. Con- 
»derable fragments from a juvenile translation of Aratus have 
been preserved. His later poems upon his own consulship and his 
exile were soon forgotten except for certain lines which provoked 
criticism, such as the unfortunate verse: 

”0 fortunatam natam me console Romam.” 

He wrote a memoir of his consulship in Greek and at one time 
thought of writing a history of Rome. Nepos thought that he 
would have been an ideal historian, but as Cicero ranks history 
with declamation and on one occasion with great ndiveti asks 
Lucius Lucceius (q.v.)y who was embarking on this task, to em- 
broider the facts to his own credit, we cannot accept this criticism 
(Fam. vi. 2. 3). 

(vi.) Authenticity . — ^The genuineness of certain works of 
Cicero has been attacked. It was for a long time usual to doubt 
the authenticity of the speeches post reditum and pro Marcello. 
Recent scholars consider them genuine. As their rhythmical 
structure corresponds more or less exactly with the canon of 
authenticity formed by Zielinski from the other speeches, the 
question may now be considered closed. Absurd suspicion has 
been cast upon the later speeches in Catilinam and that pro 
Archia. An oration pridic quam in exsilium iret is certainly a 
forgery, as also a letter to Octavian. There is a “controversy” 
between Cicero and Sallust which is palpably a forgery, though 
a quotation from it occurs in Quintilian (iv. i. 68). Suspicion 
has been attached to the letters to Brutus, which in the case 
of two letters (i. x6 and 17) is not unreasonable since they some- 
what resemble the style of suasorUle, or rhetorical exercises, but 
the latest editors, Tyrrell and Purser, regard these also as genuine. 

After Cicero’s death his character was attacked by various de- 
tractors, such as the author of the spurious Controversia put into 
the mouth of Sallust, and the calumniator from whom Dio Cassius 
(xlvi. 1-28) draws the libellous statements which he inserts into 
the speech of Q. Fufius Calenus in the senate. Of such critics, 
Asconius (in Tog. Cand. p. 95) well says that it is best to ignore 
them. His prose style was attacked by Pollio as Asiatic, also by 
his son, Asinius Gallus, who was answered by the emperor 
Claudius (Suet. 41). The writers of the silver age found fault 
with his prolixity, want of sparkle and epigram and monotony 
of his claustdae. A certain Largius Licinius gained notoriety by 
attacking bis Latinity in a work styled Ciceromastix. His most 
devoted admirers were the younger Pliny, who reproduced his 
oratorical style with considerable success, and Quintilian (x. i. 
Z12), who regarded him as the perfect orator, and draws most of 
his illustrations from bis works. At a later period bis style fasci- 
nated Christian writers, notably Lactantius, the “Christian 
Cicero,” Jerome and St. Augustine, who drew freely from his 
rhetorical writings. 

(2) Quintus Tullius Cicero, brother of the orator and 
brother-in-law of T. Pomponius Atticus, was born about 102 b . c . 
He was aedile in 67, praetor in 62, and for the three following 
years propraetor in Asia, where, though be seems to have ab- 
stained from personal aggrandizement, his ill-temper gained him 
an evil notoriety. After his return to Rome, he heartily sup- 
ported the attempt to secure his brother’s recall from exile, and 
was nearly murdered by gladiators in the pay of Clodius. He 
distinguished himself as one of Julius Caesar’s legates in the 
Gallic campaigns, served in Britain, and afterwards under his 
brother in Cilicia. On the outbreak of the Civil War between 
Pompey and Caesar, Quintus, like Marcus, supported Pompey, 
but after Pharsalus he deserted and made peace with Caesar, 
largely owing to the intercession of Marcus. Both the brothers 
fell victims to the proscription which followed Caesar’s death, 
Quintus being put to death in 43, some time before Marcus. His 
marriage with Pomponia was very unhappy, and he was much 
under Ae influence of his freedman Statius. Though trained on the 
same lines as Marcus he never spoke in public, and even said, 
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‘’One orator in a family i» enough, nay even in a dty.” Though 
essentially a soldier, he took consideraUe interest in literature, 
wrote epic poems, tragedies and annals, and translated plays of 
Sophocles. There are extant four letters written by him (one to 
his brother Marcus, and three to his freedman Tiro) and a short 
paper, de PeHtione Consulatus (on canvassing for the consul- 
ship), addressed to his brother in 64. A few hexameters by him 
on the 12 signs of the zodiac are quoted by Ausonius. 

(3) Marcus Tullius Cicero, only son of the orator and hit 
wife Terentia, was bom in 65 b.c. At the age of 17 he served 
with Pompey in Greece and commanded a squadron of cavalry 
at the battle of Pharsalua. In 45 he was sent to Athens to stwi^ 
rhetoric and philosophy, but abandoned himself to a life of dis- 
sipation. It was during his stay at Athens that his father dedi- 
cated the de Ofieiis to him. After the murder of Caesar (44) he 
attracted the notice of Brutus, by whom he was offered the post 
of military tribune, in which capacity he rendered good service 
to the Republican cause. After the battle of Philippi (42), he took 
refuge with Sextus Pompeius in Sicily, where the remnants of 
the Republican forces were collected. He took advantage of the 
amnesty granted by the Treaty of Misenum (39) to return to 
Rome, where he took no part in public affairs, but resumed his 
former dissipated habits. In spite of this, he received signal 
marks of distinction from Octavian, who not only nominated him 
augur, but accepted him as his colleague in the consulship (30). 
He had the satisfaction of carrying out the decree which ordered 
that all the statues of Antony should be demolished, and thus 
“the divine justice reserved the completion of Antony’s punish- 
ment for the house of Cicero” (Plutarch). He was subsequently 
appointed proconsul of Asia or Syria, but nothing fur^r is 
known of his life. In spite of his debauchery, there is no doubt 
that he was a man of considerable education and no mean soldier, 
while Brutus, in a letter to his father (Epp. ad Brutum, iL 3), 
even goes so far as to say that the son would be capable of at- 
taining the highest honours without borrowing from the father’s 
r^utation. 

(4) Quintus Tullius Cicero (c. 67-43 b.c.), son of Quintus 
Tullius Cicero (brother of the orator). He accompanied his 
uncle Marcus to Cilicia, and, in the hope of obtaining a reward, 
repaid his kindness by informing Caesar of his intention of leav- 
ing Italy. After the battle of Pharsalus he joined his father in 
abusing his uncle as responsible for the condition of affairs, hop- 
ing thereby to obtain pardon from Caesar. After the death of 

. Caesar he attached himself to Mark Antony, but, owing to some 
fancied slight, he deserted to Brutus and Cassius. He was in- 
cluded in the proscription lists, and was put to death with his 
father in 43. In his last moments he refused under torture to 
disclose his father’s hiding-place. His father, who in bis conceal- 
ment was a witness of what was taking place, thereupon gave 
himself up, stipulating that he and his son should be executed 
at the same time. 

Bibuoorapby.— -I t is impossible to mention more than a few works 
as the literature is so vast. (1) Historical. — ^J. L. StnuAan-Davidson, 
Cicero and the Roman Republic (Heroes of &e Nations series, 1894) ; 
G. Boissier, CieiroH et ses amis (1865) ; W. Warde Fowler, Social Life 
at Rome (1908) ; introduction to k. Y. Tyrrell and L. C. Purser’s 
edition of the Irttees (1904-18) ; Th. Zielinw, Cicero im Wandd der 
Jahrhunderte (3rd ed., Leipzig, 1912). (a) Literary.— M. Schanz. 
Ceschichte der rSmischen LUeratur, i., 194-374 (Miindben, 1890). (3) 
Linguistic . — ^H. Merguet, Lexikon zu den Schriften Ciceros (Jena, 
1887-94);,!. Le Breton, Etudes sur la longue et la grammairt de 
CiceroH (1901) ; E. Norden, Die atUike Ksmstprosa (Lapsig, 1898) ; 
Th. TUelinsId, “Das Clauselgesetz in Ckeros Reden” in PkUalogus 
(Leipzig, 1904); L. Laurand, Etudes sur le style des discours de 
Ciciron (1907). Much information on points of Ciceronian idiom and 
language will be found in J. S. Reid’s AcademUa (London, 1885), de 
Piuikus, i.-ji. (Cambridge, 1923) and G. Landgraf’s Pro Seat. Rosdo 
(Erlangen, 18^). (4) Legaii—k. H. J. Greenidge, The Legal Pro- 
cedure of Cicero’s Time ((teford, 1901). (5) Pkilosophicali—M excel- 
lent account of Cicero as a phUosotAer is given m the preface to 
Reid’s editions of the Aeademka. (6) Editions (critical) of the com- 
plete texts.— Baiter-Hahn (1845-61); C. F. W. MttUer <1880-96); 
Oxford Classical Texts. (A. C. C.) 

CICERO, a town of Cook county (HI.), U.SA, 7m. W. of tho 
"Loop,” and bounded by Clucago on the noith, east, and south. 


It is sei«rod by the Burlington, tlm Baltimoiie and OUo, Chicago 
Terminal, the Belt of Chiogo, and the Maanfacturea’ Junction 
raBwaya. In 1900 the popnlation was 16,310; in 1920 it was 
44>995 (34*4% fmre4gi-M>m white), and in 1937 it was estimated 
at 68,500. (itceio is an important industrial centre, manufaettaring 
electrical equipment, pumps, engines, windmills, malleable iron 
castings and enamelwd ware. aggregate factory product in 
1925 was valued at $1754)00,000. ‘The assessed valuation of prop- 
erty was $13,761,734 in 1936. Cicero was settled about 1849, and 
was incorporated in 1867. 

CICERONE, a. guide, one ndio conducts visitors to museums, 
galleries, etc., and eqilains matters of historic or artistic interest. 
The word is presumably taken from Marcus Tullius Cicero as a 
type of learning and eloquence. According to a quotation (1763) 
cited by the New English Dictionary the word seems first to have 
been a^gilied to “learned antiquarians who show and explain to 
foreigners the antiquities and curiosities of the country.” 

ClCiOilD. The fishes of the family Ckhlidae are perches 
with a single nostril on each side and with the lower pharyngeals 
coalesced or united by suture. 'They are found in lakes, rivers 
and^ brackish lagoems of Central and South America, Africa and 
Syria, Madagascar and India. This distribution was formerly 
considered to favour the idea of the persistence of the connection 
between South America and Africa into the Eocene, but the value 
of the Cichlids in this relation is discounted by the fact that 
many species enter brackish water and some the sea. 'Their pres- 
ence in Madagascar, where none of the true freshwater African 
families is represented, indicates that their dispersal has been 
accomplished in a manner different from these. 

The American species number about 250, the African 400; none 
of the genera is common to the two continents. The Indian 
Etroplus is an isolated genus, related only to Paretroplus of Mada- 
gascar, in which island the genera are peculiar, the two others 
being related to African genera. In the African Cichlid fauna an 
extraordinary diversity and specialization is attained in the great 
lakes, Tanganyika having 100 species, nearfy all belonging to 
genera found only in the lake, and Nyassa having nearly as many 
endemic species, some of which have evolved on parallel lines to 
those of Tanganyika. The lacustrine genera differ from each 
other, especially in modifications of the mouth and teeth, enabling 
these fi^s to make use of every kind of animal and vegetable 
food available in the lakes. Many Gchlids are beautifully coloured, 
and are favourite aquarium fishes. Herichtkys cyanoguttatsss of 
Mexico, covered with bright blue spots, is one of Hie really 
handsome species. PteropkyUum scalare of the Amazon has the 
body very deep and strongly compressed and the dorsal and anal 
fins high. TUapia nslotica, the bolti of the Nile, reaches a length 
of 18 inches. 

In many Cichlids the female fish keeps the eggs in her mouth 
until they hatch, and for a time swims with her brood, opening 
her mouA for the little fishes to swim in when danger threatens. 
In other species the eggs are laid in a hollow scooped out by the 
male; both parents guard the nest until the eggs hatch, when the 
motlwr takes the young into her mouth. (C. T. R.) 

CICISBEO (chi-chis-ba'd), the term in Italy (17th century 
onwards) for a dangler about women. The cidsbeo was the pro- 
fessed gal^t of a married woman, who attended her at all public 
entertainments, it being considered unfashionable for the husband 
to be her escort. * 

CICOGNARA, LEOPOLDOi Count (1767-1834), Italian 
archaeologist and writer on art, was bom at Ferrara. A residence 
of some years at Rome, devoted to the study of the antiquities 
and galleries, was followed by visits to Niq>les and Sicily. Be 
then visited Florence, hfilan, Bologna and Venice, a cq u iri n g a 
complete archaeological knowledge of these and other cities, i In 
1795 he took up his abode at Modena, and was for ,13 years 
engag^ in polhics, becoming minister plenipotentiary of the 
C i sa lpin e Republic at Turin. Napoleon (teeprated him with the 
Iron Crom; and in 1808 he was made preside of the Academy 
of the Fine Arts at Venice. In 1808 ^)peaxed hU tipatUe.^^^ 
beUo ragkmammti This was followed (1813-18) by bis flaogpw* 
opus, the Storia delta sevitstra dot sao margsmnto 
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dB JViO^oboM^ The book mi desired to complete the 
worics of Wmcfcehnian and D’Agincoiirt, end is Ultiatrsted with 
180 plates ia out^. iSs Pabbricke pid aupicm dt Vtnttia, two 
sup^ folios, containing some 150 plates; was published (1815- 
20) under the auspices of Francis I. of Austria. Charged by the 
Venetians with the presentation of their gifts to the Empress 
Caroline at Vienna, ^og^a added to the offering an illustrated 
catalogue of the objects it comprised; this book, Omaggio delle 
Provmcie Venete aUo maesti di Carolina Augusta, has since be* 
come of great value to the bibliophile. In 1821 he published at 
Pisa a catalogue raisouni, rich in biUiogr^l^cal lore, of his fine 
library, the result of 30 years' of loving labour, wUch in 1824 
was purchased e» bloc by Pope Leo XII., and added to the Vatican 
library. Cicognara’s work in the academy at Venice, of which he 
became president in 1808, led to the foundation of a gallery for 
the reception of Venetian pictures. 

See 2 ;anetti, Cenni biografici di Leo^ldo Ckognara (Venice, 1834) ; 
Malmani, Memorie del conte Leopoldo Cicognara (Venice, 1888) . 

CICONIIDAE : see Jabiru; Stork. 

CID» THE (sid, Spanish tbe/A), Diaz de Bivar (d. 1099), the 
favourite hero of Spain, and the most prominent figure in her lit- 
erature. The name, however, is so obscured by fable as scarcely 
to belong to history. The Jesuit Masdeu denies that he existed, 
and this heresy has not wanted followers even in Spain. The truth 
of the matter has been expressed by Cervantes, through the 
mouth of the Canon in Don Quixote : ''There is no doubt there was 
such a man as the Cid but much doubt whether he achieved what 
is attributed to him.” 

The Cid of history is still the foremost man of the heroical 
period of Spain — the greatest warrior of the long struggle between 
Christian and Muslim, and the perfect type of the Castilian of 
the 12th century. Rodrigo Diaz, called de Bivar, from the place 
of his birth, better known by the title given him by the Arabs as 
the Cid (El Seid, the lord) and El Campeador, the champion, was 
bom of a noble family about 1040, being &st mentioned (as 
Rodrigo Dfaz de Vivar) in a charter of Ferdinand I. of 1064. 
He rose to great distinction in the war between Sancho of Castile 
and Sancho of Navarre, in which he won his name of Campeador 
by slaying the enemy’s champion in single combat. In the quarrel 
between Sancho and his brother Alphonso, be espoused the cause 
of the former, and suggested the perfidious stratagem by which 
Sancho eventually obtained possession of Le6n. Sancho having 
been slain in 1072, while engaged in the siege of Zamora, the exiled 
Alphonso returned and occupied the vacant throne. The Cid 
accepted the new monarch, was entrusted with high commissions 
of State, and in 1074 married Ximena, daughter of the count of 
Oviedo, and granddaughter of Alphonso V. Some time afterwards 
he was sent to collect tribute from Motamid, the king of Seville, 
who was at war with Abdullah, the king of Granada. During 
the battle which ensued under the walls of Seville, Abdullah and 
his auxiliaries were routed, the Cid returning to Burgos with many 
prisoners and a rich booty. Garcia Ordofiez then accused him to 
Alphonso of keeping part of the tribute, and the king took ad- 
vantage of the Cid’s absence on a raid against the Moors to banish 
him from Castile in 1081. 

Henceforth Rodrigo Diaz lived that life of a soldier of fortune 
which has made him famous, sometimes fighting with the 
Christians, sometimes with the Moors, but always for his own 
hand. At the head of 300 free lances he offered his services to the 
count of Barcelona; then, failing him, to Moktadir, the Arab king 
of Saragossa, under whose successors be fought for nearly eig^ 
years, against Mohammedan and Christian, being admitted almost 
to a sham of ttieir royal authority. His overtures towards A^honso 
being rejected, he extended die Arab dominions at the expense of 
the Christian States of Aragon and Barcelona, and harried even 
the bordm of CsstOe. Among the enterprises of the Cid the most 
famous was that agaiiist Valencia, where he appeared at the bead 
of 7,000 men, ddefly Ifel wm me dan s. In defiaike of a relief army, 
under Yusitf the Afanoravide, the Cid took Valenda after a sie^ 
of inne mmtibs, on June 15, 1094— 41 ie i^best prize whidi had 
been recovered friim tfe Modrs. The conditioi» of the surrender 
^ore all viQlate«t-die ca^ Ihn X^aUiaff burnt aHve, many dtizens 


slai^tered, and the possessions divided among the Cid’s com- 
panions. The Cid ruled his kingdom, which now embraced nearly 
the vdiole of Valenda and Murcia, for four years, with vigour and 
justice. At length the Almoravides defeated him at Cuenca, and 
the blow led to his death in July, Z099. His widow maintained 
Valencia against the Moors till ixoa, when she evacuated the city, 
taking with her the body of the Cid to be buried in the monastery 
of San Pedro at Cardefia, near Burgos. The bones have since been 
removed to the town hall of Burgos. 

The Cid of romance is not the historical rebel, the con- 
sorter with infidels and the enemies of Spain. He is the type 
of knightly virtue, the mirror of patriotic duty, the flower of all 
Christian grace, the Roland, the King Arthur, and Bayard in one. 
In a barbarous Latin poem, written in celebration of the conquest 
of Almeria by Alphonso VII. in 1147, the bard sings of the super- 
eminence of the Cid among his country’s heroes: — 

Ipse Rodericus Mio Cid semper vocatus, 

De quo cantatur quod ab hostibus baud superatus, 

Qui domuit Mauros, comites domuit quoque nostros. 

The Poema del Cid, of the latter half of the 1 ath century, the 
oldest extant Spanish epic, written in a barbarous style, in rugged 
assonant rhymes, and a rude Alexandrine measure, full of a noble 
simplicity and a true epic grandeur, is invaluable as a living picture 
of the age, though it is silent about the Cid’s cruelties. The 
ballads relating to him number nearly 200, most of which date 
from the i6th century and are of inferior merit. They all take 
very great liberties with history. Such of the ballads as 
are not genuine relics of the Z2th century are either poetical ver- 
sions of episodes in the hero’s life as contained in the Ckrofucle, 
which itself was composed out of still earlier legends, or later in- 
ventions inspired by the romance of chivalry. In these last the 
ballad-mongers, not to let their hero be outdone by Amadis of 
Gaul and the other heroes of romance, engage him in the most 
extravagant adventures — making war upon the king of France and 
upon the emperor, receiving embassies from the soldan of Persia, 
or bearding the pope. The last and the worst of the Cid ballads 
are those which l^tray by their frigid conceits and feeble mimicry 
of the antique the false taste and unbcroic spirit of the age of 
Philip II. The influence of the Spanish Cid cycle in France first 
appeared in Du Pirier’s novel: La Hayne et V Amour d* Arnold et 
de Clcnretnonde (z6oo), and more notably in Corneille’s Cid 
(1636), which was greatly indebted to the drama by Guillen de 
Castro, Las Mocedades del Cid (1614?). 

BiBLiofTRAFHY. — ^The cbicf sources for the story of the Cid are 
the Latin chronicle discovered by Risco in the convent of San Isidro 
at Le6n, which appiears, from internal evidence, to date from before 
1258; the Cromca General, composed by Alphonso X. (d. 1284), 
partly (so far as relates to the Cid) from the above, partly from 
contemporary Arab histories, partly from tradition; the Crdnica par- 
Ocular del Cid (first pub. 15x2 by Juan de Velorado), a compila- 
tion from the last, interlarckd with pious fictions; lastly, various 
early Arabic manuscripts, discussed in Dozy’s Recherches sur Vhisioire 
politique ei Uttiraire de VEOpagne pendant le moyen dge, vol. ii. 
(Leyden, 1849). The Chronicle was translated into £^. by R. 
Markham (1883), and with elaborations by Robt. Southey (1883). 
The last edition and translation of the Poem of the Cid is by A. M. 
Huntington (The Hispanic Socy. of America, 1021). The largest 
collection of the Cid ballads is that of Duran in the Romancero 
general, vol. x., xvi. of Rivadeneyra’s Biblioieca de autores espanoles 
(2849-51). Huber, Muller, and F. Wolf are among the authorities for 
the history and literature of the Cid. See also J. Fitzmaurice-KcIIy, 
History of Spanish Literature (1926) ; H. Butler Clarke, The Cid 
Campeador {tSgt) ; Hiimel, Der Cid im Spamschen Drama (19x0). 

CIDER or CYDER, as made outside of the United States, 
is an alcoholic beverage made from apples. It is produced by 
the vinous fermentation of the expressed juice of the fruit. 
Although any kind of apples can be used for the purpose, spe- 
cial vintage varieties distinguished by chemical and other char- 
acters which render them unsuited for the most part for table 
use are required for a beverage of fine quality. The making of 
dder has been attempted wherever the apple is grown extensively, 
but a flourishing commercial industry has Utherto been established 
only in those countries where true vintage fruit can be obtained. 

The Cider Diatricts. — The dder apple orchards of the world 
are mainly confined to certain districts of France and England. 
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The former country possesses the largc;st acreage and ranks as the 
chief producing centre, its average annual output of fruit being 
sufficient to permit of a considerable export trade to adjacent 
countries after home requirements have been satisfied. The cider 
orchards of France are chiefly concentrated in Normandy and 
Brittany, where the soil and other local conditions are particularly 
well suited to produce fruit of a high order of vintage quality. 
The average annual output of cider in France for the years 
1915-24 was i 8>4 million hectolitres. In England, where the 
acreage under cider fruit is also extensive, the orchards are almost 
entirely confined to the western and south-western counties. The 
.belt of country extending from the counties of Hereford and 
Worcester in the north and passing through Gloucester and Mon- 
mouth to Somerset and Devon in the south contains by far the 
greatest number of orchards. In that area, according to the 
returns of the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, the extent 
of grass orcharding is approximately 100,000 ac., of which the 
major part is planted with cider apple trees. Cider fruit growing 
has also spread into the counties bordering that area. In other 
parts of Great Britain the cider industry is limited to a few 
scattered localities, of which parts of Norfolk, Suffolk and Kent 
are the most important. Efforts have been made to develop the 
industry in Ireland with some success, but in this case the quan- 
tity of fruit grown specially for the purpose is small. The cider- 
making industry in Germany has attained considerable dimen.sions, 
but it has been in the past to some extent dependent on supplies 
of imported French fruit. Of the other European countries Spain 
and Switzerland have obtained some repute as cider producers. 

Farm Cider and Factory Cider^While in France and Ger- 
many the cider industry has long been of considerable commer- 
cial importance and the manufacture of the beverage has been 
carried on in factories of some magnitude, in England prior to 
the beginning of the present century cider making was chiefly 
confined to the farms upon which the fruit was grown. The 
product was mainly consumed on the farm and the surplus dis- 
posed of in the immediate locality. Except for the ouput of a 
few old-established factories the distribution and consumption of 
cider were confined almost exclusively to the west of England. 
Since then there has been a remarkable change. The introduction 
of improved methods of making as the result of research and 
education has led to a marked improvement in the quality of the 
article placed upon the market, which has been followed by the 
widespread adoption of cider as a popular beverage throughout 
the country generally. Many new factories in the cider-making 
area have been established and a large part of the fruit which 
used to be made into cider on the farms is now sold by the 
farmers to the factories. There has been a gradual elimination 
of making on farms where the product used to be indifferently 
prepared, and on many of the farms where making is still prac- 
tised the process now receives the skilled attention necessary. 

Legal Standards^ — ^As a commercial article English cider has 
been handicapped by its extreme variability in character. No legal 
definitions or standards have been imposed and a wide variety of 
types has therefore been placed upon the market. In France, 
where hitherto the industry has been of much greater commer- 1 
dal importance, cider has to conform to a series of regulations 
defining the respective standards of the beverage to which the 
name may be applied. These regulations, which came into force 
in 1908, lay down that no beverage may be offered for sale under 
the name of cider unless produced exclusively by the fermenta- 
tion of the juice from fresh apples, or a mixture of fresh apples 
and pears extracted with or without the addition of pure water. 
The term Cidre pur juice is reserved for cider made without addi- 
tion of water. Ilie name Cidre may only be applied to a beverage 
containing^at least 3*5% by volume of alcohol, actual or potential, 
12 grams of dry extract at zoo^ C (sugar not included) per Utre, 
and 1*2 grams of mineral matter (ash) per litre. All ciders con- 
taining smaller quantities of alcohol, extract and ash than those 
limits or any of them must be designated as petite cidre. In Eng- 
land, though no corresponding regulations exist, the application 
of the name of cider to beverages other than those of which 


apple j\(ice is the basis is an offence mufer the Mercfaahdise Masks 
Acts, as illustrated by cases where legal proceedings have been 
taken successfully against the use of the name for synthetic 
aerated drinks flavoured with artificial apple essence. The above 
legal standards do not apply to the United States. 

Coastituents of Cider« — ^Even in the most strictly restricted 
class, that for **pure juice’’ cider, the French regulations permit 
a great elasticity in the nature of the beverage offered for sale. 
The primary reason for variability lies in the nature of the raw 
I material. The more important constituents of apple juice are 
sugars, malic acid and tannin. Allowing for seasonal effects on 
composition and the kinds of apples u^d, and without taking 
account of extreme cases, the total sugar content of a freshly 
expressed juice may range from 6 to 20%, the acid from o*z to 
1*25%, and the tannin from 0*05 to 0-75%. Further, since the 
extent of the ensuing fermentation is determined by the nitrog- 
enous content of the juice, which also varies. widely, it proceeds 
in some cases till the whole of the sugar is fermented (unless pre- 
vented by special treatment), and in others ceases prematurely 
and leaves more or less of the sugars unfermented. According to 
the nature of the juice used, therefore, the finished article may be 
sweet or dry, strongly or very lightly alcoholic, highly acid or 
of a very low grade of acidity, and strongly astringent and bitter 
or almost entirely lacking in that character. 

The variations here indicated are attributable primarily to the 
varieties of apples from which the juice is derived. By a suitable 
blending of different sorts, juices of any desired standard of com- 
position can be secured. In practice individual makers aim at 
definite standards suited to the taste of their customers and some 
degree of uniformity is thus attained: but since the predominating 
kinds of apples grown in different areas vary widely, and other 
local influences, such as those of soil and climate, come into play, 
the ciders of different districts tend to show marked distinctive 
local characters. French ciders generally are characterized by low 
acidity and a “bittersweet” flavour. TTiose of the English cider 
area north of Bristol are usually light and brisk as compared with 
the typical heavy sub-acid and bittersweet Somerset ciders and 
the less heavy but luscious Devon type of rather low acidity 
and astringency. 

Classification of Cider Apples.— The varieties of cider apples 
are grouped into three classes, commonly termed “sharp,” “sweet” 
and “bittersweet” respectively. The classification is based upon 
chemical composition. The “sharp” class includes all varieties 
yielding the juices which normally contain not less than 0-45% 
of total acid, expressed as malic acid. The latter is the pre- 
dominating acid, but various other organic acids are also present 
in very small amounts. Varieties of the “sweet” class are char- 
acterized by juices containing normally less than 0*45% of total 
acid, expressed as malic acid, and also less than 0*2% of “tannin.” 
“Bittersweet” apples contain normally in their juices acids in cor- 
responding amount to those of the “sweet” class, and are spe- 
cially characterized by a relatively large quantity of “tannin,” 
which normally exceeds 0-2%. The term “tannin” is used com- 
prehensively by cider makers to include a group of constituents 
giving an astringent and bitter flavour to the juice. Chemically 
they xziay not all be true tannins. 

According to this classification all table varieties of apples, 
dessert and culinary, fall within the “sharp” class and fonzi a 
distinct section of it characterized by an extremely low “tannin” 
content, which rarely exceeds 0*1% in the juice. The typeal 
“sharp” vintage apple contains generally a substantially larger 
amount. This high-acid, low-tanzun character of the eating app^^ 
and other features usually associated with that type of composi- 
tion render it inferior for cider making. The numter of varieties 
of cider apple occurring in the orchards of England and France 
is very large, certainly running into thousands. Many are of 
very low vintage quality and are being eliminated gradually in 
favour of those proved by research and experience to be worthy 
of more extended cultivation. A complete list of the latter is too 
lengthy for inclusion here, but the following selection i$ repre- 
sentative of the better English and French vmeties. 
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English varisUes: Sharp: Cap of Liberty, Cherry Peannain, 
Kingston Black, Old Foxwhelp, Yellow Styre, Skyrme’s Kernel, 
Backwell Red, New Foxwhelp, Ponsford and Dymock Red. 
Sweet: Woodbine, Eggleton Styre, Sweet Alford, Rillerton Sweet 
and Sweet Coppin. Bittersweet: Belle Norman, Chisel Jersey, 
Dabinett, Royal Wilding, Strawberry Norman, Yarlington Mill 
Jersey, Knotted Kernel, Silver Cup, White Close Pippin and 
Royal Jersey. French varieties: Sedan des Parts, Binet Rouge, 
Reine des Pommes, Dome Amer, Ecarlatine, Frequin Rouge, 
Am^e de Bertbecourt, Reinette Obry, Muscadet, Michelin and 
Tardive Forestier. 

Cider Making^Modem methods of cider making differ 
greatly from those of a century ago. Then the fruit was crushed 
to a pulpy mass by heavy revolving stone rollers in a circular 
stone trough, similar to a mortar mill, and the pulp transferred 
by shovels to a clumsy wooden press worked by hand, the time 
occupied in milling and pressing a single lot of fruit often extend* 
ing over 24 hours. The modem grater form of mill now in gen- 
eral use is a steel cylindrical revolving drum in which are fixed 
toothed knives in such fashion that their edges project about 
one-sixteenth of an inch above the surface of the drum. The latter 
is power-driven at 2,000 revolutions a minute. The fruit falling 
upon it is grated almost instantaneously to a very fine pulp, from 
which owing to its extreme state of disintegration the juice can 
be expressed with great ease and speed. This pulp, technically 
termed **pomace,” is delivered from the mill direct on to the 
bed of the press, where it is built up into a ^^cheese,” consisting 
of a series of layers, each wrapped in an open-meshed cloth or 
net of cotton or other strong fibre and separated from its neigh- 
bours by slatted wooden racks to facilitate the drainage of the 
juice. Power-driven hydraulic presses have now largely super- 
seded the old screw-type. With machinery of this type the whole 
series of operations can be completed within 20 minutes after 
the delivery of the fruit to the mill. With fruit in good condition, 
a yield of juice varying from 75 to 80% of weight of the fruit 
can be obtained. 

Juice extracted by this method is comparatively clear and free 
from fragments of pulp and can therefore be placed directly into 
fermenting vats or casks without any intervening treatment being 
required to remove the suspended solid matter. The operation 
of “keeving,^^ formerly an important stage in the clearing of the 
juice, is thus no longer necessary and the risk of taint from acetic 
fermentation greatly reduced. 

Subsequent treatment is determined by the type of cider to be 
produced. If a sweet cider is required, the fermenting juic^ must 
be filtered at a comparatively early stage to make it possible to 
retain the desired percentage of unfermented sugar. If a dry 
Cider is wanted, fermentation is allowed to proceed till the whole 
or the greater part of the sugar is converted into alcohol: filtra- 
tion is then required for the purpose of clarifying the liquor rather 
than for checking fermentation. Various types of filters are in use: 
they differ in constructional details rather than in principle, which 
consist in the forcing under pressure of the turbid liquor through 
a thick layer of paper pulp or other suitable fibrous material. In 
many cases a single filtration suffices to clear the cider to a brilliant 
condition: occasionally for sweet ciders a second filtration is 
necessary to prevent further fermentation. 

After filtration the cider is fit for consumption at any time, 
though age, within limits, brings improvement in flavour. Made 
by the process here outlined, cider generally requires filtration 
^thin three months of the time of milling and is in its best con- 
dition for consumption during the summer foUowing making. 
Specialized forms of treatment are sometimes practis^ for tl^ 
production of a more fylly matured article, which may require 
two or three years to reach prime condition. 

In some factories a diffusion process, analogous to that used 
in the extraction of sugar from sugar-beet, is substituted for that | 
of direct expressitm of the juice by pressure already described. { 

Cider and PfeserrallTet^Attempts have been 

made to eliminate the risks of various bacterial cUsorders by | 
pasteurization of the fresb^ expreased juice and subsequent { 
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fermentation by added pure cultures of selected kinds of yeasts 
and some measure of success has been achieved. Most makers, 
however, still adhere to the older method of natural fermentation 
resulting from the wild yeasts naturally present on the surface of 
the apples and rely on strict attention to cleanliness at all stages 
of production to minimize the risks of disorders. The practice 
of washing the fruit in running water prior to milling is being 
increasingly adopted to ensure the maximum of cleanliness. 

The chief disorders to which cider is subject are acetification, 
ropiness and “sickness,” each due to specific micro-organisms, and 
discoloration, attributable generally to contamination with iron. 
To check fermentation and prevent the development of bacterial 
disorders preservatives such as salicylic acid were formerly largely 
used. Under the regulations relating to the use of preservatives 
in foods and drinks which came into force in Great Britain in 
1927 no preservative other than sulphur dioxide is permissible 
for cider. The maximum allowed is 14 grains of free and com- 
bined sulphur dioxide per gallon. Preservatives as controlled in 
the United States are described below. 

The wholesome properties of pure cider are widely recognized. 
In affections of a gouty or rheumatic nature positive benefit fre- 
quently results and regular cider drinkers are rarely troubled by 
stone, gravel and similar disorders. The malic acid of cider is 
regarded as a powerful diuretic which stimulates the kidneys and 
prevents accumulation of uric acid within the system. 

The improved position of the cider industry and the marked 
developments in technique have been greatly assisted by the 
researches and educational work on the subject conducted in 
France at the Station pomologique at Caen, in Germany and 
Switzerland at the research stations of Geisenheim-am-Rhein and 
Wadensweil respectively, and in England at the National Fruit 
and Cider Institute established at Long Ashton, near Bristol, and 
now associated with Bristol university. 

Bibliography. — National Fruit and Cider Institute, Long Ashton, 
Reports 1903^x2 (Bath, 1905-13), continued as The Annual Report 
of the Agricultural and Horticultural Research Station of the Vni» 
versity of Bristol (Bath, 1914, etc.) ; G. Warcollicr, “Pomologie ct 
cidrerie” in G. Wery, Encyclopidie Agricole (1920). (B. T. P. B.) 

UNITED STATES 

The consumption of unfermented apple juice, “sweet cider,” 
in America, according to the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
probably exceeds that of all other beverage juices. Confusion 
exists regarding the word “cider” applied, as it has been, to fer- 
mented and unfermented juices. In 1928 “cider” was widely used 
in the United States to refer to the unfermented juice, distinct 
from English and French practice. This article will not discuss 
“hard cider,” a fermented product which is prohibited by law, 
except under special conditions. The wide-spread character of 
cider-making as a farm industry outlet for surplus fruit is shown 
by the 1922 average production per farm, which was very nearly 
100 gallons. Apples are widely grown in the United States, but 
sweet cider is virtually a seasonal product, usually consumed 
within a few days after the apple harvest. It is practically un- 
obtainable after the pressing season except in small quantities 
sold through soda fountains and stores. This is due largely to 
the failure of small-scale producers of apple juice to practice 
pasteurizing so as to make their product available for use in a 
sweet condition at any season. Various chemical preservatives 
have been more or less used to prevent fermentation, but are 
entirely unnecessary if the juice is properly pasteurized and sealed. ^ 
However, benzoate of soda, under certain conditions may be 
employed under the food and drug act. 

To pasteurize, on a small scale, place the filled bottles in an 
ordinary tin wa^ boiler on a false bottom or rack, submerging 
in cold water, thus allowing circulation. In the boiler lid make 
a small bole to admit a long-stemmed thermometer so hung that 
the bulb is within two or three inches of the boiler bottom. On a 
larger scale, for handling big jugs or carboys, use a tight wooden 
box, preferably with a lid to keep in the steam, and lined with 
soldeied sheet iron or copper to prevent leaks, with a steam heat- 
ing coil, a slated rack to support the containers and a reliable 
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tbennometer to permit temperature control. Satisfactoiy beating 
is gained by the use of waste steam, running a perforated exhaust 
pipe into the box beneath the false bottom and allowing the steam 
to escape into the water, which must cover the containers com- 
pletely, to keep them at a temperature of 175^ F for at least ten 
minutes; then they are allowed to cool slowly without exposure 
to the air. 

To prepare unfermented apple juice, select sound, well-matured, 
properly ripened fruit. If different varieties are available at the 
same time, blend to give balanced, well-flaVoured cider. Wash 
and sort the fruit, trimming or discarding all specked or partially 
decayed apples; grind and press, subsequently repressing the 
pomace; place the juice in deep containers in a cool room over 
night, and allowing the settling out of the pomace, siphon off the 
juice from the sediment. 

In attempts to produce juices relatively free from sediment and 
fairly uniform in appearance, various combinations of two or 
more treatments have been used in the United States. The most 
satisfactory of these composite methods for ordinary home use 
(method I.) is as follows: Place the juice in sterilized containers, 
seal with sterilized tops and submerge in cold water in the pasteur- 
izer. Bring the temperature up to 175^ F and keep it at that point 
for the prescribed time. Then store until the coagulum produced 
by heat^ has been settled, decanted or siphoned off and passed 
through a pulp filter, milk separator or centrifuge, if available. 
Place in the final containers and again pasteurize. While this 
method gives very satisfactory results, it is time-consuming and 
labourious; the juice must be twice pasteurized, requiring storage 
space and extra containers, considerable loss resulting from fer- 
mentation and repeated handling. 

Another process (method II.) which combines several desirable 
features makes the entire process of preparation of the juice, 
from pressing the fruit to pasteurization of the juice in the final 
containers, practically continuous, eliminates the necessity of 
pasteurizing the juice and holding it in storage containers for 
clearing, lessens ^e loss from breakage and cost of production 
and enables the maker to put the finished product on the market 
within a few days after pressing begins. At the same time it pro- 
duces a clear sediment-free fluid without the use of costly special 
equipment and without the loss of the characteristic flavour and 
quality of the juice. Allow the juice to stand for about 12 hours 
to settle, decant from the sediment and blend if necessary. Trans- 
fer to suitable vessels, mix with diatomaceous earth (also called 
infusorial earth, kieselguhr and diamoite) at the rate of 6 to 8 Ib. 
per 100 gal., thoroughly stirred to prevent sliming and clogging, 
when filtered through a thin layer of diatomaceous earth sup- 
ported by a closely woven cloth. Prepare filter by passing a sus- 
pension of diatomaceous earth in water through a filter press or 
bag filter so as to form a thin layer of earth on the filter cloth. 
The clear juice is placed in the final containers as it comes from 
the filter, sealed and pasteurized, which completes the work. 
Store the juice in a cool, dark room until settled for two weeks to 
four months. 

The number of apple varieties cultivated is so large and the 
various apple-growing districts differ so widely that no complete 
picture can be given here. More than 164,000,000 bu. of apples 
were produced in the United States in Z925. The most Important 
apples in the usual American cider-making classes are — sweet 
sub-acid: Baldwin, Esopu, Hubbardston, Fameuse, McIntosh, 
Northwestern, Rome Beauty and Stark; acid: Winesap, Jonathan, 
Yellow Newton, Stayman Winesap, Northern Spy and York 
Imperial; aromatic: Delicious, Golden Delicious, Lady, Black 
Gilliflower, White Pearmain and Banana Bonum; asU^ent : 
Florence, Hibernal, Soulard, Red Siberian, Hyslop, Transdendent, 
Launette, Martba and Yellow Siberian; neutral: Ben Davis, Black 
Ben, Gana, Willowtwig, Missouri, Alexander, Wolf River, Buck- 
ingham and Limbertwig. 

Blending of two or more varieties is necessary to obtain high- 
grade unfermented juice, which should have a characteristic apple 
Savour, plus tannin, sugar |md acid, in definite ratio to one an- 
other. Winesap is one of the lew jukes not improved by mochfica- 


tkn of ihe acid or sugar content. If tannin is h^ aa:hi;a^ 
crab apples, the juice is hardi and astringent; if too acid^ the 
flavour is sour; too much sugar tastes insipid, lacking in ^u%ht- 
liness. Furthermore, apples vary greatly in the amount of char- 
acteristic flavour they possess. Therefore, selection and blending 
cannot be done too carefully in order to obtain the desired result. 
The prospective manufacturer of cider should consult the latest 
government regulations, regarding State and Federal control 

CIENFU]EM3K>S (originally Fernandina dc Jaoua), one of 
the principal cities of Cuba, in Santa Clara province, near the 
central portion of the southern coast, 195 m. E.S.E. of Havwa. 
Pop. (1925 census) 75,480. Cienfuegos is served by the United 
railways of Havana and by steamers connecting with Santiago, 
Bataband, Trinidad and the Isle of Pines. It lies about 6 m. from 
the sea on a peninsula in the magnificent landlocked bay of Jagua. 
Vessels drawing 16 ft. have direct access to the wharves. The 
city is lighted by gas and electricity, has an abundant water- 
supply, and cable connection with Europe, the United States, 
other Antilles and South America. The surrounding country is one 
of the prettiest and most fertile regions in Cuba, varied with 
woods, rivers, rocky gulches, beautiful cascades and charming 
tropic vegetation. Several of the largest and finest sugar estates in 
the world are situated in the vicinity, including the Soledad (with 
a botanical experiment station maintained by Harvard university), 
the Terry and others — ^most of them connected with the city by 
good driveways. Cienfuegos is a centre of the sugar trade on the 
south coast; tobacco too is exported. 

The bay of Jagua was visited by Columbus. The city was 
founded in 1819, with the aid of the Spanish government, by a 
Louisianian, Gen. Luis de Clouet. The settlement was first named 
in honour of Ferdinand VII., and later in honour of Capt. Gen. 
Jos6 Cienfuegos Jovellanos. The harbour was known from the 
earliest times, and has been declared by Mahan to be the most 
important of the Caribbean sea for strategic purposes. In 1740-45 
a fortification called Nuestra Senora de los Angeles was erected 
at the entrance; it is still standing, on a steep bluff overlooking 
the sea, and is one of the most picturesque of the old fortifications 
of the island. On May 11, 1S98, a force from two vessels of the 
U.S. fleet under Admiral Schley, searching for Cervera and block- 
I ading the port, cut two of the three cables here (at Point Colo- 
rado, at the entrance of the harbour), and for the first time 
in the Spanish-American War the American troops were under 
fire. 

CIEZA, a town of south-eastern Spain, in the province of 
Murcia, on the Madrid-Cartagena railway, and junction for a 
branch to Villena. Pop. (1920) 13,684. Cieza stands on the right 
bank of the river Segura, in a narrow bend of the valley, which is 
enclosed on the north by mountains, providing good building stone 
and low timber, and on the south broadens into a fertile plain, pro- 
ducing grain, wine, olives, raisins, esparto, oranges and other fruits. 
The district has greatly developed irith improved communications 
in the last 50 years and Cieza is a flourishing modem town with 
flour, paper, sawmiUing industries and brandy distilleries. 

enSZA DE LE6n, PEDRO DE (c. 1519-1560), Spanish 
soldier and historian, was bom at Seville. He sailed for the New 
World, possibly in Heredia’s expedition of 1533, more probably 
with Duran in 1534, reaching Cartagena in November. In 153S 
be went with Heredia’s brother Alonzo to Darien, and in 1538 
with Vadillo on an appalling journey up the vallQr of the Cauca; 
Vadillo was eventually deserted by bis men, and Cieza de Le6n 
later joined Jorge de Robledo, who consolidated the discoveries in 
the Cauca valley, and on his death served imder Belalcazar, 
governor of Popayan, who had beheaded Robledo. It was in i54i> 
in the Cauca valley, that he started his diary. In 1547 the trails 
from Popa3ran marched to join President Gasca against Pizarro, 
a long journey, the details of which he carefully noted. In i 549 
he went to look at the mines of Porco and Potori, and then to 
Cuzco to confer with a surviving descendant of the Incas; iu 
1550 he left for Spate. The first part of his CrMka de fer ^ ^ 
puMiriied at Seville in 1553. 

The fdmne of his Cr 6 tdca de Peri was as ftfiloirii: pMfft I> 
geogir a p^; part II., early history; part HI. (lost), coaquest; and 
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put ly. (of books I, 3 and 3 bave beei| fsund), dvil 
mn. He first part is a minute topognidiical nview, founded 
on his diaiy> ivith an account of the customs and nligion of the 
people as Ik found them, (pven irith unusual accuracy of obser* 
vation and mthout conceal^ his respect for the Inca civilisation. 
Part II., referred to inaccurately by Prescott as Sarmienio, gives 
the history of Peru under die Incas. The ms. was preserv^ in 
the Escorial fibrary and pidilished in 1880. 

CJLF.) in ctnnmerce, a diort form of “cost, insurance, frei^t.” 
Thus, if an article is quoted C.I.F. London it means that the quo- 
tation is inclusive of (1) the price of the article, (3) t^ cost of 
insurance to London uid (3) the cost of freight to London. In 
the official trade returns of the United Kingdom the import values 
ue uswdly recorded by the customs statistical dep^ment at 
C.I.F. values. 

CI6AB, the primitive cigar was merely a few leaves of tobacco 
roiled together between the palms of the hands, one end of the 
roll being placed in the mouth, the other end being lit. No evi- 
dence exists to show that dgu manufacture was carried on com- 
mercially in Great Britain before 1S40. In that yeu a small 
business of the kind was started; it soon began to flourish, for 
several dgar manufacturers displayed their products in the Great 
Ediibition held in Ixmdon in 1851. In the first twenty years of 
their manufacttire cigars were made in a straight shape. About 
i860 the “bellied" form of cigar became popular, and in order to 
facilitate its production the use of a wooden “mould" was adopted. 
The more expert makers, however, soon came to make cigars with- 
out the use of a mould, hence the term “hand-made cigar." Cigar- 
making is an art which can be acquired only after some years of 
patient labour. 

How Cigars Are Made, — ^In all its essentials, cigar-making is 
largely the same process in Havana, in Great Britain, or wherever 
else cigars are made, but the cigar makers of Havana and other 
tobacco producing regions have a great advantage over those who 
work imported tobacco; they have the leaf in its original moisture 
and are thereby enabled to manipulate it easily. In Great Britain 
and other European countries the leaf is bone-dry when imported 
and it has to be moistened in order to make it supple. After manu- 
facture cigars have to be dried, either by exposure to the sun or 
by artificial means, and in this process the original curing is to 
some extent spoiled, and so is the aroma. Hence the proved 
superiority of the “native-made" cigar. Assuming, then, the sup- 
pleness of the leaf, the first process of manufacture is to strip the 
mid-rib or stalk from the leaf. (The stalks are afterwards ground 
into snuff.) The leaf is then graded into wrappers, “bunch wrap- 
pers” and fillers. The best leaves are used for wrappers, or outer 
covers, the next best for “bunch wrappers” and the small leaves 
and broken pieces are used to make up the inside of the cigars, or 
“fillers.” In the U.S. the wrapper, binder and filler grades are usu- 
ally separate products, grown in different localities; e.g., a Con- 
necticut broadleaf wrapper, a Wisconsin binder and a Havana 
filler may be employed. 

The operatives sit at tables at which the leaf Is cut to shape 
and at wUch the cigars are rolled. The working tools of the craft 
are a knife with wUch to cut the wrappers, a pair of scissors with 
which to trim the leaf, and a cutter puge with which to cut off 
the lighting end of a cigar at the required point, so as to make all 
the cigars of the same brand exactly the same length. The maker 
arranges in his left hand a sufficient number of pieces of filler, 
places them on a piece of bunch wrapper, rolls the filler into the 
bunch and puts the ediole on one side to await the outer wrapper. 
The cutting of the “outer” calls for great care in order to secure 
that the nde veins in the leaf run strai^t iv down the cigar. 
A cigi ir showing round or ^nr^ veins is a sign of poor workman- 
ship. Tlie.outer wr a pper is rolled round the dgar from the lifting 
and or “tudt,” the pdiit is gummed down with a tasteless and 
colourless g«™ In ewleing a irwuMad cigar the worker presses 
the “filler” into a turned wooden mould (citoU) of the exact fmm 
and siae reqfuhned and wfib a hole through wUch each cigar can be 
drawn. When the wodtman has made too cigars th^ are sent to 
the f otenum for inspecdon, and by him to the sorter, who grades 
and packs them: in bows, cebiaetf or bundles. The dgar-maheds 
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occupation is a monotonous one, and in the factories at Havana a 
traiiMMl reader is appointed to each room. It is his (or her) duty 
to read aloud from newqiapers and books for the edification and 
instruction of the operatives. 

How to Snow a Good Cigar^The comparative value and 
merit of the many varieties of dgars can be teamed only by ex- 
perience. To judge a cigar, first examine it as to colour and tex- 
ture. Generally, though not invariably, the lighter the colour the 
milder the cigar. This is not a correct assumption, however, in 
the case of some low priced cigars where a light coloured wrapper 
is used to bind a “strong” filler. The texture may be judged by 
the “silkiness” of the outer wrapper of leaf. The smoother the 
cigar feels to the touch the better, for the soft, silky touch indicates 
that the finest leaf has been used in its manufacture. A rough 
wrapper indicates a less choice cigar. Next look at the “curl” and 
the edges of the wrapper for gummy matter. Signs of excretion 
of this matter indicates poor workmanship; the edges of the wrap- 
per should adhere firmly without showing any excretion. Then 
li^t the cigar to determine aroma and to produce ash. Aroma is 
always a matter for the smoker’s own fancy, white the colour of 
the ^ is important. As a rule a white ash indcates good tobacco, 
while a grey ash is generally the sign of inferior tobacco. The 
colour of the ash, however, is not an infallible test and should not 
alone be depended upon. Regular burning is an indispensable 
quality, whatever the colour of the ash. The last test is made by 
flicking off the ash and examining the glowing point. If the cigar 
is good the point will be sharp; in fact, the finer the point the 
better the cigar. In regard to colour, texture and age there is no 
ideal dgar, because every smoker’s ideal is attained by the appeal 
which a particular brand may make to his palate and to his sense 
of smelL Thus one man’s ideal may be a strong cigar, both as to 
flavour and aroma, white another may prefer a smoke of mild 
flavour and elusive aroma. 

The darker and richer the leaf, the longer dgars require to be 
kept to attain maturity. Light coloured cigars lose their flavour 
in about six years. Dark cigars retain their natural characteristics 
for about ten years. 

At first the only decoration of cigars was the name of the maker 
burned into the lid of the box, but unscrupulous dealers used to 
fill boxes bearing a superior brand with cigars of inferior merit. 
Manufacturers then pasted on each cigar a small label or ticket 
bearing the name of the brand, but soon smokers complained 
that in removing the ticket they also removed part of the dgar 
wrapper, or that if they left tte ticket in its place it was not 
possible to smoke the cigar beyond the paper, or half the length 
of the dgar. Thus it happened that the dgar “ring” or “band” 
came into use. In recent years the best classes of cigars, those 
coming from Havana, have been packed in cedar cabinets, a 
method which serves to retain the true flavour of the tobacco leaf. 
The cedar cabinets vary in size from those containing 50 cigars 
to those bolding 10,000. 

Ofigisu— The cigar had its origin in the Spanish West Indies, 
and this gave rise to the almost universal use of the Spanish lan- 
guage on cigar labels and boxes. Even Continental and British 
dgars were sometimes labelled “Havana” and the practice became 
so harmful to the genuine product that in 1907 the Union of 
Cuban Cigar Manufacturers and Importers instituted legal pro- 
ceedings in a number of countries to compel the discontinuance 
of the use of the Spanish language or Spanish pictures on boxes of 
dgars of non-Cuban origin. A certain measure of success was 
adiieved, but some courts ruled that as the use of Spanish was 
universal as regards description it was not illegal to impress boxes 
with a brand name in Spanidi. The use of Spanish trade terms 
to denote colour, size and shape was also held to be unobjection- 
aUe. Nevertheless, it is an offence against British statute law to 
apply the description “Havana” or “Habana” to any cigar not 
actittlly made in Cuba. In Havana dty are the war^ouses and 
factories of the makers of all the celebrated brands. The leaf is 
grown in all parts of the district by planters who take their pro- 
dnee into the city and sdl it In the open maiket. Their crops are 
not always good. Gcneialfy ^leaking, there is a “vintage” crop 
about every four or five yean. Clim^c influences have much to 
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do with the crops, but much depends also upon the way in which 
the leaf is cured. Curing is effected by fermentation, of which 
there are two methods. Undoubtedly, the reasons why Havana 
cigars are best is that the climate and soil of Cuba is peculiarly 
suited to the growth of the leaf and that the cigars are manu- 
factured in their ‘^native air.” ' Only the finest grades of leaf arc 
used in the manufacture of Havana cigars. Americans do not, as 
a rule, smoke dry cigars. They prefer new or “green” cigars, a 
description which has no reference to colour. 

Next in importance to Havana cigars come Mexican, but these 
have no particular virtue of flavour or aroma. It was, in fact, the 
substitution of Mexican for Havana cigars which led to the label- 
ling precautions, already referred to, adopted by Havana manu- 
facturers. Although Mexican cigars do not approach the Havana 
product in quality they “smoke sweet” and therefore compete 
with the lower Havana grades. 

Considerable quantities of Mexican tobaccos are imported into 
England for use as “wrappers” of British-made cigars, the “fillers” 
of which are blended from other growths. Manila cigars formerly 
held a large sale in the United Kingdom; they were known as 
“cheroots” — ^a miniature form of cigar for which there is not 
now a large demand. Much of the Manila tobacco shipped to 
England is re-exported to the Continent of Europe for manu- 
facture. Indian cigars are generically described as “Trichinop- 
olys,” after the town of that name (where they are made) in the 
Din^gul district of the Presidency of Madras. As a rule they are 
too strong in flavour for European smokers and are rarely pur- 
chased except by Anglo-Indians. 

British cigars are made mainly of wrappers of Havana leaf 
specially imported for the purpose. The “fillers” are composed of 
blends of leaf from other sources. The industry is seated mainly 
in London and at Nottingham, although there are cigar factories 
in other parts of the country. Continental cigars, by which is 
meant cigars made in Holland, Germany and Belgium are made 
under a process similar to the British. That is to say, the same 
kinds of leaf tobacco are used, but for some reason difficult to 
define Continental goods are in the main not so satisfactory as 
British, for they are vastly inferior in flavour and are usually 
much cheaper. 

The volume and value of the trade in imported cigars in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland are indicated in the annual report 
of the Customs and Excise Department for the financial year 
ended March 31, 1927. It is shown that imports of cigars in that 
year, mainly from Havana, totalled S90>752lb., upon which the 
State received revenue amounting to £450,194. The rate of im- 
port duty on foreign cigars is iss. yd. per lb. The duty on cigars 
of Empire origin is five-sixths of the full rate. No reliable figures 
are available of the extent of manufacture of cigars in Great 
Britain or of the number of persons engaged therein. 

(F. W. D.) 

CIGARETTE, a small cigar consisting of fine-cut tobacco 
wrapped in paper. In Great Britain the tobacco mostly used is 
light Virginia. The leaf is first slightly damped to make it pliable, 
is then stripped from the stalk, or midrib, and afterwards is placed 
in a cutting machine which shreds it. The cut tobacco is dried 
in pans or stoves to remove any excess moisture and to bring out 
its aroma. The person making his own cigarettes takes a paper 
of requisite size, places upon it the desired quantity of tobacco, 
rolls the paper between the fingers and fastens the cigarette by 
moistening one edge of the paper. In the manufacture of hand- 
made cigarettes the “sheath” or paper is rolled into a cylinder 
and the edge stuck down or “crimp^” by machinery. Next the 
tobacco is rolled into a small piece of parchment, one end of which 
is inserted into tbs sheath. The operative, using a pencil-shaped 
stick, then pushes the tobacco from the parchment into tbe sheath, 
the excess protruding at each end being afterwards trimmed off 
with scissors. If the cigarette is to be “tipped” with cork or gold 
leaf, this is done afterwards by girls. 

Cigarette Machinery* — Recently devised machines are cap- 
able of turning out over 50,000 cigarettes per hour. The cigarette 
paper is in the fdrm of a large roll of tape. It is fed into a narrow 
trou^ at the aide of Uie machine^ where the name of the brand is 


printed 4m each cigarette length. It next passes under a funnel, 
which distributes tbt hair-like cuts of tobacco upon it. The paper 
passes a device by which one of the edges is gummed, and iheas 
the paper is automatically folded over the tobacco. This endless 
cigarette passes under a knife which cuts it into sections of the 
desired length. 

Folding and Packing. — ^The principal part of the packing 
machine consists of a revolving disc, or tray, on which the four 
necessary actions are performed. The cigarettes fed into the 
machine first fall on to a travelling band in fives, and an instant 
later five other cigarettes are superimposed on them. The ten 
cigarettes are carried on the band to the disc, where the shaped 
inner case receives them. The disc turns, and stops for an instant 
in front of a small steel arm which plucks a cigarette card from a 
reservoir and lays it on the cigarettes. The disk makes a quarter 
revolution, when an outer cover (which is already gummed to- 
gether but folded flat) falls from a receptacle into place and 
opens out; and on the next quarter turn the inner case containing 
the ten cigarettes and the card is pushed into it. The packets are 
then taken away to be wrapped in parcels. 

Volume of Sales. — ^In Great Britain and in most North Euro- 
pean countries the Virginia cigarette is mostly, if not almost ex- 
clusively, used. During the World War there was a remarkable 
increase of smoking among women, with whom it is still popular. 

Fifty years ago cigarettes were used in England only by for- 
eigners or those who had lived abroad. In those days Turkish or 
Egyptian tobacco was used, but on account of the high cost of 
these varieties they were never popular nor widely used. The 
genuine Turkish tobacco leaf is the choicest aromatic leaf in the 
world, but it is very expensive. Frequently tobacco grown in 
Greece, Macedonia, Bulgaria, China and Japan was added, but 
these blends were so unlike genuine Turkish tobacco that they 
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never attained wide use. Egyptian cigarettes are really made of 
Turkish tobacco mixed with a rather pungent native leaf called 
“Ayasalook.” This variety can only be used for blending. There 
are various qualities or blends of Egyptian cigarettes. UnUlm 
cigars, they gain nothing from being manufactured in their 
“native” moisture, and as a result some Eg3rptian cigarettes are 
made in Great Britain. But the trade is by no means large, for 
Virginia tobacco has almost displaced both Turkidi and E^D^ptian 
cigarettes. Certain quantities of cigarettes are imported by Great 
Britain from America, Algeria ai^ Havana, but they are not 
largely in demand. Havana cigarettes are made from riie amell 
brdmn pieces of leaf from the dgar-nudeers' benches. 
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Ggarettes do not improve with age. After two or three months 
they become chippy and dry, and have no ftsvour. Tne natural 
moisture of tobacco ranges from 15 to 17%, and it is increased 
to 30% in manufacture. In 1904, at the instance of ^e then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the maximum moisture limit in 
manufactured tobacco was fixed by British law at 32%, at which 
figure it still stands. (F. W. D.) 

AMSBICAN aGABSTTBS 

According to figures compiled in 1927 by the Internal Revenue 
department at Washington, revenue stamps for cigarettes were 
sold to cover over 97 billion cigarettes for sale in the United 
States. Of this numl^r over 90% were ^^blended.” 

Blended Cigarettes^ — Since about 1917 there has been a 
growing tendency for the American cigarette-consuming public 
to prefer the blended cigarette to cigarettes made from one 
specific type of tobacco. Cigarettes made from Virginia or Turkish 
tobaccos were at one time used to a very large extent in the 
United States, and there is still a demand for the straight Turkish 
cigarette by the foreign population in the large centres. 

Four predominant types of tobaccos are used in American 
cigarettes. Burley is grown in the State of Kentucky and also 
in the territory adjacent to this State, e.g., Tennessee, Ohio, 
Indiana and West Virginia. Until ten years ago, the Burley type 
of tobacco was used almost exclusively for chewing and pipe 
smoking tobaccos. For several years the use of Burley in blended 
cigarettes has shown a steady increase, the lighter bodied grades 
being used in conjunction with other t3^s. 

Virginia tobacco is grown in large quantities in the States 
of Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina and (in later years) 
in Georgia. The growing of this tobacco in the U.S. goes back 
several hundred years. 

Oriental^ or Turkish tobacco, is of an entirely different type 
from the tobaccos grown in the United States, and has distinctive 
characteristics and flavour. 

Maryland tobacco, grown in the State of Maryland, is used to 
a small extent in cigarettes. 

Subjecting Burley tobacco to heat eliminates the harshness 
characteristic to this type of leaf. Great care is taken in propor- 
tioning the various types to make a mild, full flavoured cigarette. 

The popular package of twenty cigarettes is first wrapped in 
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Standard automatic cimrette machine, capaile of turning our 
many thousands of cigarettes an hour 

paper backed foil and this b enclosed in another pack. Some 
packages are further wrapped in glassine paper. The development 
of this parbagi., and the automatic machinery necessary to handle 
it, has been the most important development of the industry. 

0 - A. Cao.) 

CIGNAHL CASLO (1628-1719), It^an painter, was bom 
Bologna, Yntere be studied under Battista Cairo, ^and after* 
wards under Francesco Albani. Thou^ an intimate fnend of the 
latter and hb most famous disdple, Cignuii was yet strongly and 
de^ly influenced by the genius of Correggio. Hb greatest work, 
the “Assumption of the Virgin,” round the ciqwln of the church 
of the rirriiA Fuoca at Foili, is in some reflects one 
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of the most remarkable works of art of the 17th century, and 
is obviously inspired from the more renowned fresco of Correg- 
gio in the cupola of the cathedral of Parma. He removed to 
Forli, where he died in 1719. His most famous pictures, in addi- 
tion to the Assumption, are: the ^^Entry of Paul III. into Bolog- 
na”; the “Frangois I. Touching for King's Evil”; a ‘Tower 
of Love,” painted under a fine ceiling by Agostino Carracci, on 
the walls of a room in the ducal palace at Parma; an ‘‘Adam and 
Eve” (at ^e Hague) ; and two of “Joseph and Potiphar's Wife” 
(at Dresden and Copenhagen). His son Felice (1660-1724) and 
nephew Paolo (170^4) were also painters. 

CIGOLI or CIVOLI, LODOVICO CARDI DA (iS59- 
1613), Italian painter, architect and poet, was born at Cigoli in 
Tuscany. Educated under Alessandro Allori and Santi di Tito, 
he formed a peculiar style by the study at Florence of Michel- 
angelo, Correggio, Andrea del Sarto and Pontormo. While in 
Florence he painted an “Ecce Homo,” in competition with Passig- 
nani and Caravaggio, which gained the prize. This work was after- 
wards taken by Bonaparte to the Louvre, and was restored to 
Florence in 1815. Other important pictures are — a “St. Peter 
Healing the Lame Man,” in St. Peter's at Rome; a “Conversion 
of St. Paul,” in the church of San Paolo fuori le Mura, and a 
“Story of Psyche,” in fresco, at the Villa Borghese; a “Martyr- 
dom of Stephen,” a “Venus and Satyr,” a “Sacrifice of Isaac,” and 
a “Stigmata of St. Francis,” at Florence. He died, it is said, of 
grief at the failure of his last fresco (in the Roman church of 
Santa Maria Maggiore). 

CILIA, in biology, the thread-like processes by the vibration 
of which many lowly organisms move through water. They are 
also found on certain cells of both lower and higher organisms to 
create a current, e.g, on the gill of oysters, the lining of the bron- 
chioles of the lungs in man. The singular is cilium. 

CILIATA, one of the divisions of Infusoria (q.v.) charac- 
terized by the permanent possession of cilia or organs derived 
from these (membranelles, etc.), and all parasitic. They are the 
most highly differentiated Protozoa (q.v,). 

CILICIA, a district of Asia Minor, extending along the south 
coast between Pamphylia and Syria. Its northern limit was the 
crest of Mt. Taurus. It was divided into Cilicia Trachea and 
Cilicia Pedias. 

Cilicia Trachea is a rugged mountain district formed by the 
spurs of Taurus, which often terminate in rocky headlands with 
small sheltered harbours — a feature which, in classical times, 
made the coast a resort of pirates, and, in the middle ages, led to 
its occupation by Genoese and Venetian traders. The district is 
watered by the Geuk Su (Calycadnus), and is covered to a large 
extent by forests, which supply timber to Egypt and Syria. There 
were several towns but no large trade centres. 

Cilicia Pedias included the rugged spurs of Taurus and a large 
plain of rich stoneless loam. Its eastern half is studded with 
isolated rocky crags, which are crowned with the ruins of ancient 
strongholds, and broken by the low hills that border the plain of 
Issus. The plain is watered by the Cydnus (Tarsus Chai), the 
Sarus (Sihun) and the Pyramus (Jihun), and is extremely produc- 
tive. 'nrough it ran the great highway, between the east and the 
west, on which stood Tarsus on the Cydnus, Adana on the Sarus, 
and Mopsuestia (Missis) on the Pyramus. The great highway 
from the west, on its long rough descent from the Anatolian 
plateau to Tarsus, ran through a narrow pass between walls of 
rock called the Cilician Gate (Gbulek Boghaz). After crossing 
the low bills east of the Pyramus it passed through a masonry 
(Cilician) gate, Demir Kapu, and entered the plain of Issus. 
From that plain one road ran southward to Alexandretta, and 
thence crossed Mt. Amanus by the Syrian Gate, to Antioch and 
Syria; and another ran northwards and crossed Mt. Amanus by 
tl^ Amanian Gate, to North Syria and the Euphrates. By the 
last pass, which was apparently unknown to Alexander, Darius 
crossed the mountains prior to the battle of Issus. Both passes 
are short and easy, and connect Cilicia Pedias with Syria rather 
than with Asia Minor. In Roman times Cilicia exported the 
goat’s-bair cloth, cilicium, of which tents were made. 

Under the Persian empire Cilicia was apparently governed by 
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tributary native kings, who bon a name or title graeciaed as 
Syennesis; but it was officially included in the fourth satrapy by 
Darius. Xenophon found a queen in power, and no opposition 
was offered to the march of Cyrus. Alexander found the gates 
open when he came down from the plateau in 533 b.c., and it may 
be inferred that the great pass was not under ffirect Persian con- 
trol. After Alexander’s death it fell to the Seleucids, who, how- 
ever, never held effectually more than the eastern half. Cilicia 
Trachea became the haunt of pirates, who were subdued by Pom- 
pey. Qlicia Pedias became Roman territory in 103 b.c., and the 
whole was organized by Pompey (64 b.c.) into a province, of 
which at one time Cicero was governor. It was reorganized by 
Caesar (47 b.c.), and about 27 b.c. became part of the province 
Syria-Cilicia-Phoenice. Under Diocletian (c. a.d. 297), Cilicia, 
with the Syrian and Egyptian provinces, formed the Diocesis 
Orientis. In the 7th century it was invaded by the Arabs, who 
held the country until it was reoccupied by Nicephorus II. 
in 965. 

The Seljuk invasion of Armenia was followed by an exodus of 
Armenians southwards, and in 1080 there was founded in the Cili- 
dan Taurus a small principality, which gradually expanded into 
the kingdom of Lesser Armenia. This Christian kingdom — situated 
in the midst of Muslim states, hostile to the Byzantines, giving 
valuable support to the crusaders, and trading with the great 
commercial cities of Italy — ^had a stormy existence of about 300 
years. When Levond V. died (1342), John of Lusignan was 
crowned king as Gosdantin IV.; but he alienated the Armenians 
by attempting to make them conform to the Roman Church, and 
at last the kingdom, a prey to internal dissensions, succumbed 
(1375) to the attacks of the Egyptians. Cilicia Trachea was 
occupied by the Osmanlis in the 1 5th century, but Cilicia Pedias 
was only added to the empire in 1515. 

From 1833 to 1840 Cilicia formed part of the territories ad- 
ministered by Mohammed Ali of Cairo, who was compelled to 
evacuate it by the allied powers. By the treaty of Sevres {see 
Turkey) part of Cilicia was granted to France, but on Oct. 20, 
1921, after unsuccessful conflicts with the Nationalist troops, the 
French withdrew all claim to this area. 

BiBLioaitAFBY. — Berides the general authorities for Asia Minor, see 
Cambridge Ancient History, vol. iii. (with useful bibliography) ; 
J. R. S. Sterrett, Wolfe Expedition (1888) ; G. L. Schlumberger, Vn 
Empereur byzantin (1890) ; D. G. Hogarth and J. A.'R. Munro, uod. 
and Anc, Roads in E. Asia Minor (R.G.S. Supp. Papers, iii.) (1893) i 
R. Heberdey and A. Wilhelm, Reisen in KiUkien (1896) ; D. G. 
Hogarth, A Wandering Scholar (1896). See also authorities under 
Armenia and Mohammed Au. 

CILLI (Slovene Celje), a town of Slavonia, Yugoslavia, on a 
branch of the Zagreb-Fiume railway, lies picturesquely with re- 
mains of walls and towers on the river Sann, on an important road 
north to Marburg (Maribor) on the Austrian frontier and south 
to Ljubljana. Pop. (1921) 7,754. Probably a Celtic settlement, 
the Romans took it (15 b.c.) and Claudius made it a Roman muni- 
cipium (a.d. 50), naming it Claudia Celeja. It prospered greatly, 
and its temple of Mars was widely famed. Its museum contains 
many Roman remains, and the Roman sewage system was redis- 
covered in the second half of the 19th century and is now in use. 
It was incorporated with Aquileia under Constantine, and was de- 
stroyed by Slavs at the end of the 6th century. The counts of 
Cilli, at one time in authority in Croatia, at another in Bosnia, 
had their castie, Ober Cilli, on the Schlossberg (1,320ft.), south- 
east of the town. Its ruins, the Cilli throne and tte family tomb 
remain. Under the Cilli (1350-1455) the town prospered; on their 
mctinction it became subject to Austria. The fine church (14th 
century) has a beautiful chapel and is justly renowned. Tbe so- 
called German church (Romanesque) belonged to the Minorite 
monastery (founded 1241, closed 1808). Antimony and zinc are 
mined near by, and enamelled iron utensils are made. Ten 
mfles north-west are the baths and ruined castle of Neuhaus, since 
1643 called Schlangenburg. 

See £. Glautschnigg, Cilli wsd Umgebtmg; Handbuck fUr Fremde 
(Cilli, 1887). 

C^Ll, ITLRlCHi Count or (1406-1456), son of Frederick 
n., count of Cilli, and Elisabeth Frangepan. About 1433 he mar- 


ried Ci^eiiBe, d au g hte r of George Brankooich, deqtot of Serbia. 

His influence in the trouUed siffairs of Hungary and the Em- 
pire, of wfaidi he was made a prince by the emperor SigisrauBd 
(1436) led to feuds with the Habsburgs, the overlords of Cilli. 
FinMly he made an alliance with the Habsbuig king Albert n., 
and after his death (1439) Alrich took up the cause of his widow, 
Elizabeth, and presided at the coronation of her infant son 
Ladislaus V. Posthumus (1440). A feud with the Hunyadis fol- 
lowed, embittered by John Hunyadi's attack on George Branko- 
vich of Serbia (1444) on his refusal to recognize Ulrich’s claim to 
Bosnia on the death of Stephen Tvrtko (1443). In 1446 Hunyadi, 
then governor of Hungary, harried the Cilli territories in Croatia- 
Slavonia; but his power was brokm at Kosovo (1448), and Count 
Ulrich was able to lead a successful crusade, nominally in the 
Habsburg interest, into Hungary (1450). In 1453 he forced the 
emperor Frederick III. to hand over the boy king Ladislaus V. 
to his keeping, and became thus virtual ruler of Hungary, of which 
he was named lieutenant by Ladislaus in 1456. The Hunyadis 
now conspired to destroy h^. On Nov. 8, in spite of warnings, 
he entered Belgrade with the king; the next day he was attaclmd 
by Laszlo Hunyadi and his friends, and put to death. With 
him died the nude line of the counts of Cilli. 

CIMA, GIA^ATTISTA (CiMA DE CONEGLIANO C, X459- 
1517), Iti^n painter of the Venetian school, probably a pupil of 
Bartolomeo Montagna, and later influenced by Giovanni Bellini. 
He was bom at Conegliano on the southern slopes of the Alps. 
His earliest dated picture is the altarpiece of 1489 in the Museo 
Civico of Vicenza. He was then 30 years old and bis style is fully 
developed and altered very little during the course of his long life. 
In 1492 he settled in Venice. In 1493 he was commissioned to 
paint an altarpiece for the cathedral of Conegliano which is still in 
its original place. Most of his important works are in Venice in the 
churches of S. Giovanni in Bragora, S. Maria dell’Orto, the 
Carmine, and in the Academy; there are also pictures by him at 
Bologna, Modena and Parma and in many of the great galleries 
in Europe. 

See V. Botteon, Ricerche intomo alia vita e alle opere di G. Cima 
(1893) ; R. Burckhardt, Cima da Conegliano (1905). 

CIMABUE. name of a Florentine painter Cenni di Pepo active 
in the 13th and the beginning of the 14th century. Some Italian 
painters preceded Cimabue — particularly Guido of Siena and 
Giunta of Pisa; but though he worked on much the same principle 
as they, and to a like result, he was held up to admiration as the 
“Father of Italian Painting” by Florentine writers, inspired by 
local patriotism. There is no documentary evidence that a single 
picture attributed to Gmabue was painted by him. 

His fame rested chiefly on a colossal “Madonna and Child 
with Angels,” the largest altarpiece produced up to that date, 
which was painted in 'tempera for the chapel of the Rucellai in 
St. Maria Novella, Florence; but recent research has proved this 
work to be by the Siennese Duccio. 

Among paintings still extant attributed' to Cimabue are the fol- 
lowing:— In the Uffiai in Florence, a “Madonna and CMd,” with 
eig^t angels, and some prophets niches— better than the Ru- 
cellai picture in comporition and study of nature, but more 
archaic in type, and the colour now spoiled (this work was painted 
for the Baffia of St. Trinita, Florence) ; in the National Gallery, 
London, a “Madonna and C!hild with Angels,” which came from 
the Ugo Baldi collection, and had probaUy once been in the church 
of St. Croce, Florence; in the Louvre, a “Madonna and Child,” 
with twenty-six medallions in' the frame, originally in the church 
of St. Francesco, Pisa. In the lower church of the Basilica of 
St. Francesco at Assisi, Cimabue, succeeding Giunta da Pisa, 
is said to have adorned the south transept— painting a colossal 
“Virgin and .Child between four Angels,” above the altar of the 
Conception, and a large figure of St. Fronds. Ri the uf^ter church, 
north trans^, he has the “Saviour Enthroned and some Angels,” 
and, on the central ceiling of the transq^t, the “Four Evan^sts 
with Angels.” It is, however, impossilde to say wheUier Cimbue 
was at Assisi or not. 

In the dosing years of his life he was ^pdiited capomaestro 
of the mosaics of the cathedral of Hula, and was afterwards. 
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hantty 1 year before liii death, joined with Anidfo di Cambio as 
architect for the Cathedral of Florence. In Pisa he executed a 
Majesty in the apse-— **Chri8t in glory between the Virgin and 
John tk Evangelist,” a mosaic, now much damaged. Tim was 
probably the last work that he produced. 

He was the master of Giotto, whom (is the traditicm) be 
found a shepherd boy of ten, in the pastures of Vespignano, draw- 
ing with a coal on a slate the figure of a lamb. Gmabue took him 
to Florence, and instructed him in the art; and after Cimabue*s 
death Giotto occupied a house which had Monged to his master 
in the Via del Cocomero. Another painter with whom Cinuibue 
is said to have been intimate was Gaddo Gaddi. 

Giovanni Cimabue was buried in the cathedral of Florence, St. 
Maria del Fiore, with an epitaph written by one of the Nini: 

Credidit ut Cimabos picturae castra tenere, 

Sic tenuit vivens; nunc tenet astra potL 

Here we recognise distinctly a parallel to the first clause in the 
famous triplet of Dante: 

Credette Cimabue nella pintura 

Tener lo campo ; ed ora ha Giotto il grido, 

Si che la fama di colui* oscura. 

Bibliography. — ^Vasari, ed. Frey (1911) ; Crowe and Cavalcaselle, 
ed. Langton Douglas (1903); J. Stnygowski, Cimabue und Rom 
(1888) ; J. P. Richter, Lectures on the National Cattery (1898); H. 
Thode, Franz v. Assisi (1904). 

CIMAROSA^ DOMENICO (1749-1801), Italian musical 
composer, was bom at Aversa, in the kingdom of Naples, 
Dec. 17, 1749. His parents were poor, but anxious to give their 
son a good education, and after removing to Naples they sent 
him to a free school connected with one of the monasteries of 
that city. He obtained a free scholarship at the musical institute 
of Santa Maria di Loreto, where be remained for eleven years, 
studying chiefly the great masters of the old Italian school 
Piccini, Sacchini and other musicians of repute are mentioned 
amongst his teachers. At the age of twenty-three Cimarosa be- 
gan his career as a composer with a comic opera called Le Strava- 
ganze del Conte, first i^rformed at the Teatro dei Fiorentini at 
Naples in 1772. The work met with approval as did its suc- 
cessors Le Pazzie di StelUdanza e di Zoroastro, a farce full of 
humour and eccentricity, and another comic opera called Vital- 
iana in Londra, From 1784-87 Cimarosa lived at Florence, and 
wrote the following works for the theatre of that city:— Ca#o 
Mario; the three biblical operas, Assalone, La Giuditta and II 
Sacrificio d*Abramo; also II Convito di Pietra; and La Ballerina 
amante, a pretty comic opera first performed at Venice with 
enormous success. 

About the year 1788 Cimarosa went to St. Petersburg (Lenin- 
grad) by invitation of the empress Catherine II. In 1792 he went 
to Vienna at the invitation of the emperor Leopold II. Here he 
produced his masterpiece, II Matrimonio segreto which ranks 
amongst the highest achievements of light operatic music. In 1793 
he returned to Naples, where II Matrimonio segreto and other 
works were received with great applause. Amongst the works be- 
longing to his last stay in Naples may be mentioned the charming 
opera Le Astuzie femmiU, which during recent years has been 
adapted with great success as one of the productions of the 
Diaghilev Ballet. 

lUs period of his life is said to have been embittered by the 
intrigues of envious and hostile persons, amongst whom figured 
his old rival Faisiello. During the occupation of Naples the 
troops of the French Republic, Cimarosa joined the Liberal 
party, and on the return of the Bourbons, was, like many of 
his political friends, condemned to death. By the interces ion of 
influential admirers bis sentence was commuted into banishmrat. 
But his health was broken, and after much suffering he died at 
Venice Jan. ii, z8oi, of inflammation of the intestines. The na- 
ture of Us disease led to the rumour of his having been poisoned I 
by his enemies, which, however, a formal incj^t proved to 
be unfounded. 

CDOALON: see Dmcamu { 

CnfUl^ a Teutonic tribe iriiidi in xz3 b.c. defeated the 
consul Gnaeus Pupidm Cexbo near Noreia. They had been | 
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wanchsring along the Danube for some years, warring with the 
Celtic tribes on either bank. After the victory of 1x3 b.c. they 
passed westwards over the Rhine, threatening the territory of 
the AUobroges. Their request for land was not granted, and in 
Z09 B.c. they defeated the consul Marcus Junius Silanus in 
southern Gaul, but did not at once follow up the victory. In 
105 B.c. they returned to the attack under their king, Boiorix, 
and annihilated the Roman annies at Arausio (Orange). Again 
the victorious Cimbri turned away from Italy, and, after at- 
tempting to reduce the Arvemi (q.v,), moved into Spain, where 
they failed to overcome the desperate resistance of the Celt- 
iberian tribes. In 103 b.c. they marched back through Gaul, which 
they overran as far as the Seine, where the Belgae made a stout 
resistance. Near Rouen the Cimbri were reinforced by the 
Teuton! and two cantons of the Helvetii. They marched south- 
wards by two routes, the Cimbri moving on the left towards the 
passes of the eastern Alps, while the newly arrived Teutoni and 
their allies made for the western gates of Italy. In 102 b.c. the 
Teutoni and Ambrones were totally defeated at Aquae Sextiae 
by Marius, while the Cimbri succeeded in passing the Alps and 
driving Q. Lutatius Catulus across the Adige and Po. In lox b.c. 
Marius overthrew them on the Raudine Plain near Vercellae. 
Their king, Boiorix, was killed, and the whole army destroyed. 
The Cimbri were the first in the long line of the Teutonic in- 
vaders of Italy. 

The original home of the Cimbri has been much disputed. 
From information gained from the Monumentum Ancyranum 
and the map of Ptolemy, it may reasonably be conjectured that 
they came from the peninsula of Jutland, where their name may 
be preserved in Himmerland (Aalborg). Strabo and other early 
writers related a number of curious facts concerning the customs 
of the Cimbri, which are' of great interest as the earliest records 
of the manner of life of the Teutonic nations. 

Bzblxoorapby. — ^Livy or Florus, Epitome of Roman History, Ixiii., 
Ixvii., Ixviii.; Pomponius Mela, De situ orbis, Bk. 111 . iii.; C. Plinlus 
Secundus, Nat, Hist., Bk. IV. xiii. and xiv., all in Bibliotheca Script. 
Graec. et Roman. Teubneriana, Leipzig; Plutarch, **Mariu8,” in vol. 
ix. of Plutarch’s Lives, with Eng. trans., B. Perrin (1920); Strabo, 
Geography, Bk. VII. i. and ii., with Eng. trans., H. L. Jones (1917-27), 
both in the Loeb Classical Library; Ptolemy, Geography, Bk. II. xi., 
ed. O. Cuntz (1923). For Monumentum Ancyranum see Akcyra. 

CIMIC1FU6A, in botany, a small genus of herbaceous plants, 
of the family Ranunculaceae, comprising 12 species widely dis- 
tributed in the north temperate zone. Bugbane (C. foetida) is 
used as a preventive against vermin; and the root of the North 
American black snake-root (C. racemosa) as an emetic. 

CIMINIA, VIA, an ancient road of Italy, which diverged 
from the Via Cassia at Sutrium, and led along the east side of the 
Lacus Ciminius (Macaulay’s ^'Ciroinian mere,” mod. Lago di Vico, 
an extinct crater basin) out of which it climbed on the north to 
2,785 feet. Thence it descended and rejoined the Via Cassia at 
Aquae Passeris, a few miles north of Viterbo. The Ciminian hills 
are still wooded, and of great beauty. Caprarola on the east slopes 
of the crater, contains a very fine palace built for Alessandro 
Famese in 1 547-59 by Vignola, with the interior decorated by the 
Zuccari brothers; other villages in the district (notably Soriano 
with the Palazzo Chigi, which also has a fine castle of 1278), 
also contain good specimens of his architecture; while S. Martino 
al Cimino has a fine French Gothic 13th century church. 

See S. BargellinI, / Monti del Cimino (Bergamo, Arti Grafiche, 1914, 
well illustrated). 

ClMMERll^ an ancient people of the far north or west of 
Europe, first spoken of by Homer {Odyssey, xi. 12-19), who 
describes them as living in perpetual darkness. Herodotus (hr. 
11-13), in bis account of Scythia, regards them as the early 
inhabitants of South Russia (after whom the Bosporus Cim- 
menus [q.v.] and other places were named), driven by the 
Scyths along by the Caucasus into Asia Minor, where they main- 
teined themselves for a century. But it is quite possible that 
some Cimmerii made their raids across the Hellespont, having 
been cut off by the Scyths as the AlanI (q.v.) were by the Huns. 
Cestein it is that in the middle of the 7th centu^ B.C., Asia 
Minor was ravaged by northern nomads (Herod, iv. 12), one 
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body of whom is called in Assyrian sources Ghnirrai and is rep- 
resented as coming through the Caucasus. They were probably 
Iranian speakers, to judge by the few proper names preserved. 
The name has also been identified with the biblical Corner, son 
of Japheth (Gen. x. '2, 3). Later writers identified them with the 
Cimbri of Jutland, who were probably Teutonized Celts, but this 
is a mere guess due to the similarity of name. 

For the Cimmerian invasions described by Herodotus, see Scythia; 
Lydia; Gyoes. 

cmoN (c. 507-449 B.c.)) Athenian statesman and general, 
was the son of Miltiades (q.v.) and Hegesipyle, daughter of the 
Thracian prince Olorus. Cimon’s first task in life was to pay 
the fine (about £12,000) which had been imposed on Miltiades 
after the Parian expedition. After winning a high reputation in 
the second Persian invasion, he served under Aristides with the 
Athenian fleet and later (477, see Camb. Anc, Hist., voL v. 
App. B) became sole commander. His first success was the ex- 
pulsion of Pausanias from Byzantium. Having captured Eion (at 
the mouth of the Str3anon), he expelled the Persian garrisons 
from the entire seaboard of Thrace with the exception of Doriscus, 
and, having captured Scyros (470), confirmed his popularity by 
transferring thence to Athens the supposed bones of Theseus. In 
466 Cimon proceeded to liberate the Greek cities of Lycia and 
Pamphylia, and at the mouth of the Eurymedon he defeated the 
Persians decisively by land and sea. 

The Persian danger was now over, and the immediate purpose 
of the Delian League was achieved. Already, however, Athens 
had introduced the policy of coercion which was to transform 
the league into an empire, a policy which, after the ostracism of 
Themistocles and the death of Aristides, must be attributed to 
Cimon, whose fundamental idea was the union of the Greeks 
against all outsiders {see Delian League). Carystus was com- 
pelled to join the league; Naxos {c. 469) and Thasos (465-463), 
which had revolted, were compelled to accept the position of 
tributary allies. In 464 Sparta was in difficulties, owing to the 
revolt of her Helots. Cimon |:>ersuaded the Athenians to send 
aid, on the ground that Athens could not ^^stand without her yoke- 
fellow” and leave “Hellas lame.” The expedition was a failure, 
and Cimon was attacked by the democrats led by Ephialtes. The 
history of this struggle is not clear. The ordinary account is that 
Ephialtes during Cimon’s absence in Messenia overthrew the 
Areopagus {q.v^ and then obtained the ostracism of Cimon, who 
tried to reverse his policy. It may be pointed out that when 
the Messenian expedition started, Cimon had twice within the pre- 
ceding year triumphed over the opposition of Ephialtes, and that 
presumably the Cimonian party was predominant until after the 
expedition proved a failure. It is therefore unlikely that, im- 
mediately after Cimon’s triumph in obtaining permission to go 
to Messenia, Ephialtes was able to attack the Areopagus with 
success. The chronology would thus be: ostracism of Cimon, 
spring, 461; fall of the Areopagus, summer, 461. 

A more difficult question is involved in the date of Cimon’s 
return from ostracism. The ordinary account says that he was 
recalled after Tanagra (457) to negotiate the Five Years’ Truce 
(451 or 450). Some writers, maintaining that Cimon did return 
soon after 457, say that the truce which he arranged was really 
the four months’ truce recorded by Diodorus (only). To this 
there ar^e two main objections: (1) if Cimon returned in 457, 
why does the evidence of antiquity connect his return specifically 
with the truce of 451? and (2) why does he after 457 disappear 
for six years and return again to negotiate the Five Years’ Truce 
and to command the expedition to Cyprus? It seems much more 
likely that he returned in 451, at the very time when Athens 
returned to his old policy of friendship with Sparta and war 
against Persia (f.e., the Cyprus expedition). 

Cimon died in C3i>rus (449), and was buried in Athens. Later 
Attic orators speak of a “Peace” between Athens and Persia, 
which is sometimes connected with the name of Cimon and some- 
times with that of Callias. If any such peace was concluded, it 
cannot have been soon after the battle of the Eurymedon as 
Plutarch assumes. It can have been only after the evacuation of 
Cyprus c. 448). There are weighty reasons which render 


it improbable that any formal peace can have been concluded 
at that period between Athens and Persia (see further Ed. Meyer’s 
Forsekungen, ii.). 

Cimon’s services in consolidating the empire rank with those 
of Themistocles and Aristides. He is described as genial, brave 
and generous. The one great principle for which he is memo- 
rable is that of the balance of power between Athens and Sparta, 
as respectively Uie' naval and military leaders of a united Hellas. 
It has been the custom to regard Cimon as a man of little cul- 
ture. The truth is that, as in politics, so in education and attitude 
of mind, he represented the ideals of an age which, in the new 
atmosphere of democratic Athens, seemed to savour of rusticity 
and lack of education. 

Bibliography. — ^The lives of Cimon by Plutarch and Cornelius 
Nepos are uncritical; the conclusions above expressed are derived 
from a comparison of Plutarch, Cimon, 17, Pericles, zo ; Theopompus, 
frag. 92; Andocides, de Pace, K 3) 4; Diodorus xi. 86 (the four 
months’ truce). See histories of Greece (e.g., Grote, ed. 1907), Cofii- 
bridge Ancient History, vol. v., c. ii. and iii.; also Pericles; Delian 
League, with works quoted. 

CIMON OF CLEONAE, an early Greek painter, who is 
said to have introduced great improvements in drawing. He repre- 
sented “figures out of the straight, and ways of representing faces 
looking back, up or down; he also made the joints of the body 
clear, emphasized veins, worked out folds and doublings in gar- 
ments” (Pliny) {see Greek Art). 

CINCHONA, the generic name of a number of trees which 
belong to the family Rubiaceae. Botanically the genus includes 
trees of varying size, some reaching a height of Soft, and upwards, 
with evergreen leaves and deciduous stipules. The flowers are 
arranged in panicles, white or pinkish in colour, with a pleasant 
odour, the calyx being five-toothed superior, and the corolla 
tubular, five-lobed and fringed at the margin. The stamens are 
five, almost concealed by the tubular corolla, and the ovary 
terminates in a fleshy disk. The fruit is an ovoid or subcylindrical 
capsule, splitting from the base and held together at the apex. 
The numerous seeds are flat and winged all round. About 40 
species have been distinguished, but of these not more than 
about a dozen have been economically utilized. The plants are 
natives of the western mountainous regions of South America, 
their geographical range extending from 10^ N. to 22^ S. lat.; 
and they flourish generally at an elevation of from 5,000 to 
8,000ft. above sea-level, although some have been noted growing 
as high as ii, 000ft., and others down to 2,600 feet. 

The trees are valued solely on account of their bark, which 
long has been the source of the valuable febrifuge or antipyretic 
medicine, quinine {q.v.). The earliest well-authenticated instance 
of the medicinal use of cinchona bark is found in the year 1638, 
when the countess of Chinchon (hence the name), the wife of the 
governor of Peru, was cured of an attack of fever by its adminis- 
tration. The medicine was recommended in her case by the 
corregidor of Loxa, who was said himself to have practically 
experienced its supreme virtues eight years earlier. A knowledge 
of the bark was disseminated throughout Europe by members of 
the Jesuit brotherhood, whence it also became generally known as 
Jesuits’ bark. According to another account, this name arose 
from its value having been first discovered to a Jesuit missionary 
who, when prostrate with fever, was cured by the administration 
of the bark by a South American Indian. In each of the above 
instances the fever was no doubt malaria. 

The bark was formerly procured by cutting down the trees, 
which grew isolated or in small clumps in the dense forests of 
New Granada, Ecuador, Peru and Bolivia. Cultivation was first 
tried in Algeria, but failed. Later, in 1854, the Dutch Government 
fitted out an expedition to South America and obtained several 
hundred trees which were planted in Java. A British expedition 
to the Andes in 1859 brought back trees which were planted in 
Ceylon and India. The cultivation was at first on a large scale 
and very successful in Ceylon, but the decrease in price of quinine 
and the attacks of disease caused it to be given up there. The 
plantations of Java have now almost the monopoly, though a con- 
siderable amount is grown in India. The bark of several V^cies 
is employed for the extraction of the alkaloids quinine, cinebon- 
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idine and cinchonine, e.g., C, suedrubra, C. calisaya, C. cordifoUa, 
C. ofidnaiis and C. Sedgeriam. 

CINCHONA BARK, ALKALOIDS OF. About 30 dis- 
tinct alkaloids have been isolated from cinchona bark, of which 
quinine is by far the most important, followed by quinidine, 
cinchonidine and cinchonine. Owing to the therapeutical im- 
portance of cinchona bark and its four principal allbdoids most 
of the National Pharmacopeias prescribe methods of estimating 
these constituents in the bark and lay down standards both for 
the bark and for quinine. Thus the British Pharmacopeia re- 
quires that red cinchona bark should yield from 5% to 6% 
of alkaloids, of which not less than half must consist of quinine 
and cinchonidine, and for quinine sulphate a test is prescribed 
which excludes all but a minimum quantity of cinchona alkaloids, 
other than quinine. (For further information see Alkaloids.) 

Quinine, C2oH2402N2«-^This alkaloid is rarely seen or used, 
except in the form of its salts with acids. Though it contains 
two atoms of nitrogen it behaves as a monoacidic base yielding a 
sulphate of the formula (C2oH2402N2)2, H2SO4, 7H2O, popularly 
known as ^^quinine.” It crystallizes in bulky masses of colourless, 
glistening needles, which become dull on exposure to air owing 
to the loss of five of their molecules of water of crystallization, 
so that the thoroughly, stable, air-dry salt has the composition 
(C2 oH2402N2)2, H2SO4, 2H2O. It is sparingly soluble in water, 
more so in alcohol and still more in a mixture of alcohol and 
chloroform. The solutions are laevorotatory and those in water, 
especially when acidified, are strongly fluorescent. Two other 
sulphates, C2oH2402N2, H2S047H20 (so-called disulphate) and 
C20H24O2N2, 2H2SO4, 7H2O (so-called tetra-sulphate) are known 
and are used when more soluble salts are required. Quinine 
hydrochloride C20H24O2N2 HCl, 2H2O, which closely resembles 
the ordinary sulphate in appearance but has the advantage of 
being a little more soluble in water,* is also in use. In addition, a 
great variety of special salts havd been made in attempts to com- 
bine the therapeutic advantages of quinine with those of medic- 
inally valuable acids, e.g., quinine salicylate, acetylsalicylate, 
valerianate, cacodylate, etc. 

On reduction quinine furnishes hydroquinine, which also oc- 
curs in cinchona bark and is the raw material for the production 
of a series of drugs in which the side-chains of quinine are modi- 
fied to enhance its therapeutic properties in certain directions. 
The best known of these modified cinchona alkaloids is ^^eucupin.” 

Quinidine, C20H24O2N2 (also called conquinine). This alkaloid, 
which is a dextrorotatory isomeride of quinine, crystallizes from 
alcohol in colourless prisms and melts when dry at 171*5 ’’C. It 
forms two series of salts analogous with those of quinine. 

Cinchonine C19H22O N2« — ^This alkaloid crystallizes from al- 
cohol in rhombic prisms and melts at 264^0. It is dextrorotatory 
in solution and like the other cinchona alkaloids yields two series 
of salts with acids. 

Cinchonidine, Ci9H220 N2«— This laevorotatory isomeride of 
cinchonine {see above), is one of the chief constituents of the 
mixture of alkaloids present in red cinchona bark, the variety 
now generally produced for making galenical preparations of cin- 
chona. It crystallizes from alcohol in large colourless prisms, 
melting at 207®C, and corresponds with quinine in being laevo- 
rotatory in solution, but is imlike it in showing no fluorescence 
in dilute sulphuric acid. It forms two series of salts, analogous 
with those of quinine described above. 

These four cinchona alkaloids have been the subject of inves- 
tigations designed to determine their constitution and permit of 
their synthesis, almost continuously since they were discovered 
in 1820. The reactions of the four alkaloids indicate that they 
can all be represented by the following general formula due to 
Rabe (1909) and based on that of Konig (1906), which r^re- 
sents them as containing a quinoline (left) and a quinuclidine 
(right) nucleus, joined hy a secondary alcohol group. The chemi- 
cal differences between tihe two jwurs (i) quinine and quinidine 
^d (2) cinchonine and cinchonine, depend on the fact that in 
file first pair R is the group -OCHi and in the second pair R is 
^ hydrogen atom. In all four alkaloids R' is the group CHiQEfs 
which can eiUier be oxidized to a carboxyl groiq) •COOH, giving 
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rise to a new alkaloid from each of the four, or can be reduced 
to CHfCHi giving rise also to four new alkaloids (hydro-quinine, 
hydro-cinchonine, etc.). These eight new alkaloids can in turn 
each produce series of new derivatives, some of which are of 
special interest since in them the therapeutic properties of the 
parent alkaloids seem to be enhanced at least in certain directions. 

Further it should be noted that there is now some reason to be- 
lieve that the protozooicidal action of these alkaloids, to which is 
due their value in malaria, is associated mainly with the quinoline 
nucleus, whilst their action on the heart, which has led to the 
use of quinidine in cardiac therapeutics, is due to the quinuclidine 
nucleus, since sparteine, which also contains this nucleus, is stated 
to exert a similar action. (See also Quinine.) (T. A. H.) 

CINCINNATI, a city and the county seat of Hamilton 
county, O., U.S.A. 39® 6' N., 84® 30' W., on the north bank of the 
Ohio river, opposite the mouth of the Licking, about 100, m. S.W. 
of Columbus, about 305 m. by rail S.E. of Chicago, and about 
760 m. (by rail) W.S.W. of New York. Through the city flows 
Mill creek, to the east the Little Miami; and to the west the 
Great Miami empties into the Ohio. Population, 1920, 401,247; 
1927, 412,200 (U.S. census estimate); and 1928, 442,000 (Cham- 
ber of Commerce estimate). Of the 1920 population 10*7% were 
foreign born, 48>5% of foreign stock and 7% coloured. German is 
the most important foreign element. In addition to the large num- 
ber of inhabitants of German descent, there were, in 1900, 107,152 
of German parentage, and of the foreign born 38,219 came from 
Germany. At present over 90% are American born. Previous 
census reports were : (1810) 2,540; (1820) 9,642; (1830) 24,831; 
(1846) 46,338; (1850) 115,435; (i860) 161,044; (1870) 216,- 
239; (1880) 225,139; (1890) 296,908; (1900) 325,902; (1910) 

363,591- 

Cincinnati is on two plateaux— one about 60 ft., the other 
100-150 ft., above low water — and on hills (400 to 460 ft.) 
which enclose these terraces on three sides. The city datum is 
546*9 ft. above sea-level, zero river gauge 430*06 ft., low water 
mark 431*96 feet. The low water record is 1*9 ft. (Sept. 1899) and 
high water 71*1 ft. (on Feb. 1884). About half the plain (average 
above sea-level 550 ft.) lies south of the Ohio in Kentucky and 
here are Covington suburbs. Cincinnati has a river frontage of 
about 27 m., extends back about 6 m. on the west side in the 
valley of Mill creek and occupies a total area of 72*2 sq.m. In 
1867 it was connected with Covington by a bridge (1,056 ft. long 
between towers, in all 3,284 ft.). Two bridges lead to Newport; 
one (Cincinnati Southern railway) to Ludlow; and one to West 
Covington. On the terraces the streets generally intersect at 
right angles, but on the bills, irregularly. In the ^^bottoms” are the 
manufacturing and wholesale districts; these are spreading to 
the higher levels and suburbs. The principal retail houses are on 
the higher levels north of Third street. Most of the finer residences 
are on picturesque hills in the city; but there is a tendency 
towards more remote and larger estates. The model town, Marie- 
mont, constructed as an entity with complete public service sys- 
tems, has an extensive population. Two inclined plane railways, 
Mt. Adams (268 ft.) and Price hill (350 ft.) afford transportation 
and excellent panoramic views. Average summer temperature 
is 75-63**; autumn, 56*87®; winter, 34*37**; spring, 54-07**; the 
yearly average, 55*23®. The birth rate is 21*6 and death rate i6*6 
per thousand. The wind velocity is 7 m. per hour. 

Buildlngs^Brick, blue limestone, and a greyish buff free- 
stone are the common building materials. The U.S. Government 
building, city ball, county courthouse and the Soldiers’, Sailors’ 
and Pioneers’ building (1907) are monumental structures. St. 
Peter’s (Roman Catholic) cathedral (begun 1839) is in Greek 
style with a graceful stone spire 224 ft. high; it has as an altar 
piece Murillo’s “St. Peter Liberated by an Angel.” The church 
of St. Francis de Sales, the First (1835) and Second Presbyterian 
(1872), Central Christian, St. Paul’s Methodist Episcopal (1870), 
St. Paul’s Protestant Episcopal pro-cathedral (1851), Christ’s 
Church, First Church of Christ and the J^sh Temples are 
notable among the 400 churches. Cincinnati is tbe^ seat of a 
Roman Catholic ardiUshopric and a Protestant Episcopal and 
Methodist Episcopal bisbopric. The Union Central buflding, an 
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adaptation of Italian Renaisaance (495 ft.) ia viaible for many 
milea. The Maaonic teii4>le, Chamber of Commerce building, 
Queen City club, Dniggiata* and Doctors’ buildings and Cincinnati 
club are important new structures. The buildings of the Fifth* 
Third-Central Trust company. First and Second National banks. 
Provident Savings Bank and Trust company and Western and 
Southern Life, The Dixie terminal. Enquirer, Southern Railway, 
Telephone, Traction, Mercantile library. Temple Bar and Young 
Women’s Christian association buildings are other notable mod- 
em structures. In many manufacturing plants industrial require- 
ments are being combined with artistic expression. The amount 
expended for new buildings in 1927 was over $37,000,000. 

Parks, etc,^ — city planning commission established by 
charter prepared (1925) a plan for the development and con- 
struction of streets, subways, bridges, playgrounds and parks. 
It has become a law, the first American one of such compre- 
hensive character. In 1928 there were 95 parks (2,807-624 ac.); 
suburbs are often park-like in character and are of unusual beauty. 
Eden park (187 ac.) on Mt. Adams, about i m. E. of the business 
centre and overlooking the river, is well landscaped and has 
commanding views. It originally belonged to Nicholas Long- 
worth (1782-1863), a wealthy horticulturist, who here grew the 
grapes from which Catawba wine, introduced by him in 1828, 
was made. The park contains the art museum and academy. Its 
gateway, Elsinore, is a mediaeval reproduction; other features 
are the reservoirs, which resemble natural lakes, and a high 
water tower, from which there is a delightful view. Public con- 
certs are given here in a natural amphitheatre. In Bumet Woods 
park (116 ac.), N.W. of Eden, is the University of Qncinnati, in- 
cluding the library of the Historical and Philosophical society of 
Ohio with its great collection of Americana. There is a lake for 
boating and skating and public concerts are given. Recently new 
parks have been added and the boulevards and blufis beautified. 
The Mt. Aiiy forestry project includes 1,132 acres. Ault park 
(215 ac.). Alms (62 ac.), Mt. Storm (68 ac.) and Mt. Echo 
park (68 ac.) afford fine views. Other large parks are Victory, 
Salway, Caldwell, Avon field, Kroger, Inwood, Lincoln and Gar- 
field, and the Fleischman Rose garden. There are numerous play- 
grounds and athletic fields attended (summer, 1927) by some 
1,000,000. The Zoological garden (60 ac.) contains unusual 
collections of animals in a picturesque environment. Here con- 
certs, operas and other entertainments are given. Spring Grove 
cemetery (600 ac., 6 m. N.W. of Fountain square) is laid out on 
the park plan, as are the Catholic and Jewish cemeteries. Parkway 
boulevard (a part of the park system) covers the old Miami 
canal bed through the centre of the city and extends 4-6 miles. 
Victory parkway and Noyes field include some 134 acres. The 
Lunken airport (700 ac.) is 5 m. E. of the post office; the Watson 
(100 ac.) is at Blue Ash, Ohio. 

Education.— There are 54 public schools, 6 junior high and 
5 high schools (enrolment 69,753). About 26,000 are in the 
parochial schools. Students may pass at public expense from 
the kindergarten through the graduate departments of the munic- 
ipal university of Cincinnati (1873). This university, since 1895 
on a campus of nearly 50 ac., has an astronomical observatory 
on tbe highest point of Mt. Lookout and was the first strictly 
municipal university in the United States. It embraces a grad- 
uate school and schools of liberal arts, engineering and commerce, 
education, medicine, nursing and health, law, applied arts and 
household administration. The co-operative system, originated in 
Cincinnati, of supplementing college instruction by practical 
training in shops and manufacturing establishments is expanding 
greatly. The students registered 1927-28 were 8,604 and the 
officers of Government and instruction in excess of 700. The law 
d^rtment developed from the Cincinnati Law school, the oldest 
west of the Alleghanies and the third in the United States, a sur- 
vivor of the Lancaster seminary (1814) and Cincinnati college 
(1819). The Medical school develcqied frtnn the Medical col- 
lege of Ohio (1820), the oldest west of the mountains. The 
Observatory dates from 1842. In 1868 the director, Geveland 
Atffie, inaugurated a system of daily weather reports from which 
developed the U.S. Weather Bureau. Among tlto numerous uni* 


veriit3S« buildinp are a men’s dormitory, the Tanner’s Coondl 
Research building and a stadium. The univernty is governed by 
trustees q)p<dnted by the mayor. Its large endowments ate sup- 
plemented ^ taxation. 

The Roman Catholic St. Francis Xavier college moved its col- 
lege department in 1919-1920 to a 41 ac. tract near the boule- 
vards. Founded (1831) by Bishop Kenwick as tbe Athenaeum 
' it gives the usual university instruction and degrees, completing 
the educational system of an arch-diocese of 12,043 and 
Roman Catholic population of 220,000. It has 919 students. 
Other Catholic educational institutions are Mt. Saint Mary’s of 
the West (Norwood) and St. Gregory Preparatory seminary with 
a station at Mt. Washington, Cincinnati. 

Lane Theological seminary was founded (1829) for training 
Presbyterian Ministers. In 1834 it was the scene of a bitter 
contest between faculty and student abolitionists and the trus- 
tees, who forbade the ffiscussion of slavery and so caused about 
four-fifths of the students to leave. The Ohio Mechanics institute 
(1828) prepares skilled workmen, and industrial executives. In- 
struction is given in every phase of mechanics and science as 
well as language, history, economics and music. It maintains 
summer schools and day and night sessions. The Hebrew Union 
college (1875) is tbe leading American institution for prepmring 
rabbis. It is a graduate school with a handsome building near the 
university. Other educational institutions of importance are the 
Eclectic Medical college (1845); the College of Pharmacy, dental 
and several business colleges. 

The municipal library (700,000 vols.) serves 117,000 from its 
main building, 29 branches and about 200 other agencies. There 
are some 14 other libraries including law, medicine, science, the- 
ology, botany and pharmacy. The Law library is very complete. 
The Lloyd library and museum of botany and pharmacy are also 
important. The library of tbe^Historical and Philosophical society 
of Ohio (1831) contains a valuable collection of rare books, pam- 
phlets, maps and manuscripts. The Gncinnati Society of Natural 
History (1870) has a large library and a museum with a valuable 
palaeontological collection, particularly remains from the pre- 
historic cemeteries of Ohio. There is an American house for train- 
ing aliens for citizenship and social service. The educational 
department of the Young Men’s Christian association includes 
commercial and law schools. There is also a Young Men’s Mer- 
cantile library (100,000 vols.). 

Hoqritals, etc. — ^The General hospital (1915, 850 beds, 24 
buildings, 27 ac.) is perhaps the best American example of tbe 
pavilion type. It has administrative relationship with the Uni- 
versity of Gncinnati whose Medical School adjoins it. Nearby 
are tbe Children’s (1926) and the Jewish (1922) hospitals. Others 
are the Bethesda, Deaconess’, Good Samaritan, Christ’s, Christian 
Holmes and Seton and the Tuberculosis sanatorium. There are 
numerous charitable institutions. A Community chest has 
operated successfully for a number of years. Its budget for 
1928-29 asked for $2,014,990 and was oversubscribed about 
$12,000 or $13,000. 

Water 8ttpply.^Tbe Water works (municipally owned; cost 
$11,000,000) was virtually completed in 1907. Water is taken 
from the Ohio river on the Kentucky side several miles above 
the discharge of the city sewers. It comes through a gravity tun- 
nel under tbe river to tbe Ohio side, the water being ^ence 
elevated by four pumping engines, each with a daily capacity of 
30,000,000 gaL, to settl^ basins; it goes through ffiters of 
ffie American or medianical type, and flows thence by a gravity 
tunnel about 4 m. to tbe main pumping station, on, tbe river 
bank within the city. Owing to diver^^ topograplQr there are 
three pumf^ districts. the business district Eden park 
reservoir stores 96 million gaL (3 average days’ supply); in the 
Eastern hills, the Mt. Auburn and Eastern hills tanlm and reser- 
voirs contain 41 millions (2 days’ sup^y) and in the Western 
hills two groups of tonks contain 9^ million gaL (2 days’ suppb')- 
Tbe treatment rmoves ^94% of undesirable bacteria and vari- 
ous other organisms and is a combination of the European (slow 
sand filtration) and American (diemical) plans. The ^ystm is 
self-sui^ordag. 
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E*Uw*7i».Stf«eli» Scwcn#— Cindniiati bu 697 m. of ptved 
streets and 695 m. of sewers. There is a Rapid transit loop 
(initiai' cost, $6,100,000) encircling the city in connection srith 
subway, surface and elected railways giving access to suburban 
and inter-urban traffic. The electric street railways and some 
autobus lines are owned by tbe Cincinnati Street Railway com- 
pany which operates them im a service at cost system. There are 
several privately owned autobus lines. 

Nine railroads operating 19 trunk lines radiate from Cincin- 
nati tuing five railway depots. There are four passenger and 
freight lines on the river. The city owns tbe railway (336 m.) 
from Cincinnati to Chattanooga, valued at approximately $48,- 
000,000. It is leased to the Cincinnati, New Orleans and Texas 
Pacific railway company for a term ending in 2026 at a rental 
beginning at $1,250,000 per year plus certain percentages of net 
profits. 

Ad mi nistration. — ^Ihe Home rule charter (1917) was 
amended (1924) to establish the city manager form of Gov- 
ernment with a council of nine nominated by petition and elected 
at large for a term of two years by proportional representation 
voting. The charter operated from Jan., 1996. Council elects one 
of its members presiding officer; he becomes mayor. Council 
also elects from its num^r a vice mayor. The city manager is 
chosen by council for an indefinite term at $25,000 per year. 

The bonded debt Dec. 31, 1927 was $99,494,912.09; the net 
amount not self supporting was $40,212,411.59. The excess of 
the rentals of the Southern Railway over the debt charges on 
account of the railway debt is such as to reduce this net amount 
to $32,814,411.59. The tax rate in 1928 was $24.60 per thousand, 
of which $9.81 was for the city and the remainder for State, 
county and educational purposes. In 1927 $45,000,000 was set 
aside for a 5-year programme of city, county and educational 
purposes. 

Industries. — ^As listed by tbe U.S. Census (1920) 103 major 
types of industry are represented in Cincinnati as well as many 
smaller ones. Chamber of Commerce estimates for 1925 were; 
soap $100,000,000; metal products $68,000,000; clothing $48,- 
677,000; slaughtering and meat-packing $40,372,000; printing 
and publishing $34,220,000; motor vehicles $24,790,000; bread 
and bakery products $16,547,000; boots and shoes $14,256,000; 
paints and varnish $ii,tt 6,000. Cincinnati is tbe centre of the 
American radio industry. The total value of products within the 
city limits for 1925 was $460,823,827; for the metropolitan dis- 
trict, $700,000,000. Before the Civil War Cincinnati was the 
centre of tbe American pork-pacldng industry and ranked high 
in the production of whiskies and malt liquours. There afe six 
national banks and 17 State banks and trust companies (capital 
$26,125,000, total resources $448,962,024). There are 234 build- 
ing associations with assets of $108,999,758. Tbe post office 
receipts for 1927 were $7,554,804. 

Art, litMic. — ^Musicri development began in 1810-20; by 
1825 musical academies, choral societies performing the works 
of Handel and Haydn, and musical publications were quite 
numerous. The drama was popular. It was, however, the large 
influx of Germans in the ’40s and later that promoted music 
most. A SSngerfest was held in 1849 <utd again in 1870, when a 
hall was built for it. Under The^ore Thomas (1835-1905) 
the (^dnnati Musical Festival association was incorporated, 
and its biennial May festivals began in 1873. In <375-78 was 
built Uie Springer music-hall and the Cincinnati college of music 
was endow^ in 1878. 'Hieodore Thomas was director in 1878-81 ; 
a statue of him by Bambom stands in Music hall. Until bis 
death Thomas was director of the May festivals. The SSngerfest 
met in Cincinnati for the tUrd time in 1879 and its jubilee wu 
held there -in 1899. Choral societies have been important in 
musical life, as has the Cindnnati Conservatory of music (1867) 
and the C^incinnati Symjdiony Onhestta (1893). 

A number of early American artists, suA as Eckstein and 
Hiram Powers, lived in Ciadnaati, where (Serman infiuenn 
Kreatly promot^ art. In 1877 an organisation of women (as in 
the case of the Symphony Orehcatra) brought about the building 
of the Art museum (1886). A sdiool of design (1869) r em a ine d 
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a part of the university until 1884 when it was transferred to the 
museum. An Art academy was erected (1887) near the Art 
museum. Frank Duveneck was for some time director of the 
academy, and the Duveneck room in the museum contains the 
most complete collection of his works. The Rookwood pottery 
was the first (1880) in the United States to devote exclusive 
attention to art ware. The earlier wares were yellow, brown and 
rad, then came deep greens and blues, followed by mat-glases and 
by “vellum” ware (1904), a lustrous pottery resembling old 
parchment, with decoration painted or modelled or both. There 
are several art reproducing establishments. 

In the centre of the city is the Tyler Davidson bronze foun- 
tain (1871) on Fountain Square. It was designed by August 
von Kreling and comprises 15 bronze figures cast at the royal 
bronze foundry in Munich; the chief is a female figure with out- 
stretched arms (43 ft. high) from whose fingers the water falls 
in a fine spray. The base is of porphyry. Other notable monu- 
ments are those to Garfield by Charles H. Niehaus, to W. H. 
Harrison by L. T. Rebisso, George Grey Barnard’s Lincoln, the 
Galbraith memorial, the Ft. Washington monument, McCook and 
Hecker busts and a monument to Ohio volunteers killed in the 
Civil War. The chief clubs are tbe Queen City (1874); Cin- 
cinnati; University; Cuvier Press; Woman’s; Woman’s City; 
Camargo; Cincinnati Country; Losantivilie ; Maketewah; Hyde 
Park; Western Hills and Riding. The Cincinnati Literary club, 
the oldest of the kind in the United States, dates from 1849. 'Tbe 
Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce dates from 1839. 

Several hundred religious and fraternal periodicals and tech- 
nical and trade journals are published. Tbe principal daily news- 
papers are the Enquirer (1842); Commercial-Tribune, Times- 
Star {Times 1836) and Post (1881). The Freie Presse is a 
German daily. 

History,— 'The site of Cincinnati was a centre of the mound 
builder civilization. LaSalle is said to have passed this point on 
LaBelle Riviere in 1669. White traders passed down the river 
frequently after 1750, and the valley of the Miami (“'The Miami 
slaughter house”) was tbe line of Indian approach upon the 
early Kentucky settlements via the Licking. George Rogers Clark 
built two small block houses here in 1780 and 1782, but they 
soon disappeared. 

Cincinnati was one of the first settlements (1788) in the North- 
west Territory. It lies on part of tbe land purchased for himself 
and others by John Cleves Symmes (1742-1814) from the U.S. 
Government in 1788 (tbe Miami purchase). The immigrants 
were chiefly from New Jersey and Kentucky. When the town 
was first laid out early in 1789 around Ft. Washington it was 
called Losantivilie, a hybrid word signifying “the city opposite 
tbe mouth of tbe Licldng,” but early in the next year it was 
named as at present in honour of Gen. St. Clair, the governor of 
the Northwest Territory, then president of the Pennsylvania 
society of the Order of Cincinnati. St. Clair arrived about this 
time and erected Hamilton county, with Cincinnati as its seat. 
Indians threatened it and the ^rmar (1790) and St. Clair 
(1791) expeditions into Indian fastnesses were unsuccessful. In 
1794 Gen. Anthony Wayne won the decisive victory of Fallen 
Timbers at Maumee rapids from which followed the treaty of 
Greenville (1795) and the end of Indian warfare. The military 
post became a town (incorporated 1802). In 1801 the territorial 
legislature, which had held its sessions here from time to time, 
moved to Chillicothe. Cincinnati became a city in 1819. It has 
had many charters with more or less varying forms of government. 

Tlie i^iening of steam navigation on the Ohio (1816), followed 
by the completion of tbe Miami canal (1830), and of tbe first 
section of the Little Miami Railway (1843) brought rapid de- 
velopment' of river, canal and rail traffic and tbe establishment 
of manufacturing plants. The development of agriculture and 
vitkultuie attracted many immigrants, particularly Germans, in 
1845-60. In 1819 the area of the city was approximately 3 sq.m.; 
this had been increased by the time of the Civil War to 7 sq.m. ; in 
1904 it was 42*5 sqm., and at present (1928) 72 sq. miles. 

Close commercial and social relations made anti-slavery agi- 
tation a moat iinideasant topic. Tbe abolitionists were numerous 
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and active and the city was an important station on the ''Under- 
ground railroad/’ with many homes open to escaping slaves as 
temporary resting places. Ht^rriet Beecher Stowe lived in the 
city from 1832 to 1850 and gathered there much material for 
V^e Tom^s Cabin. In 1834 <^^nie the Lane seminary contro- 
versies over slavery. In 1836 James G. Bimey established his 
anti-slavery journal, The Philanthropist; mobs destroyed its 
presses. Many episodes of this character grew out of the feeling 
of some that the trade with the South wo^d be affected by such 
agitation. This feeling was by no means universal and Cincinnati 
became the rendezvous of fugitive slaves and the scene of the 
activities of Salmon P. Chase, Levi Coffin and others on their 
behalf. When war came the community sided with the North. 
In 1862 the city was threatened by a Confederate force under 
Gen. Kirby Smith and for a time was put under martial law; 
the Confederates did not come very near the city, however. 

In 1884 occurred the largest flood of the Ohio, and in March 
of that year the "Cincinnati Riots.” A mob, infuriated by the 
lax administration of law, broke into the jail to lynch some mur- 
derers found guilty of manslaughter only. The prisoners had 
been removed but the mob burned the court-house with its 
records. The militia was called out and after a few days order 
was restored with 45 killed and 148 wounded. 

Evils growing out of the large council retained in the new 
self-governing charter of 1917 led to the formation of the 
"^'citizens charter committee,” which waged a campaign for a 
more responsible Government. As a result of their activities the 
charter was amended in 1924 to provide for a city-manager form 
of Government with a small council of nine elected by propor- 
tional representation ballot. In the election of 1925, the people 
approved the same bond issue which they had rejected when 
proposed by the former administration, thereby showing their 
willingness to furnish funds to further the city’s growth under 
proper administrative responsibility. The activities of the "Citizen 
Republicans” also did much to weaken the hold of the old 
Republican "machine.” 

Bibuooraphv.— C. T. Greve, Ceniennial History of Cincinnati 
(1904) ; C. F. Goss, Cincinnati, The Queen City (1912) ; L. A. Leonard, 
Greater Cincinnati and Its People (1927) ; C. Edythe Cowie, Chamber 
of Commerce Compendium; and Cincinnati Municipal Reports. 

CINCINNATUS, LUCIUS QUINTIUS (b. c.^sS °c.), 
one of the heroes of early Rome. He worked his own small farm. 
A persistent opponent of the plebeians, he resisted the proposal 
of Terentilius Arsa to draw up a code of written laws applicable 
equally to patricians and plebeians. Twice he was called to the 
dictatorship of Rome (458 and 439). In 458 he defeated the 
Aequians in a single day, and after entering Rome in triumph 
with large spoils returned to his farm. The story of his success, 
related five times under five different years, possibly rests on an 
historical basis, but the account given in Livy is incredible. 

See Livy iii. 26-29; Dion. Halic. x, 23-25; Florus i. ii. For a 
critical examination of the story see Schwegler, RSmische Gesehichte, 
bk. xxviii. 12; E. Pais, Storia di Roma, i. ch. 4 (1898).' 

CINCLIDAE: see Dipper. 

CINDERELLA, the heroine of an almost tmiversal fairy-tale 
(i.e., little cinder girl). Its essential features are (1) the perse- 
cuted maiden whose youth and beauty bring upon her the 
jealousy of her step-mother and'sisters; (2) the intervention of 
a fairy or other supernatural instrument on her behalf; (3) the 
prince who falls in love with and marries her. In the English 
version, a translation of Perrault’s CendriUon, the glass slipper 
which i^e drops on the palace stairs is due to a mistranslation of 
pantoufie en vair (a fur slipper), mistaken for en verre. It has 
been suggested that the story originated in a nature-myth, Cin- 
derella being the dawn, oppressed by the night-clou^ (cruel 
relatives) and finally rescued by the sun (prince). 

See A. Lang, PemuUt’s Popular Tates (1S88) ; Marian Rolfe Cox, 
Cinderella; Three Hundred and Forty~five Variants (1893). 

CINEAS, a Thessalian, the chief adviser of Pyrrhus, king of 
Epirus. He was regarded as the most eloquent man of his age. 
He tried to dissuade Pyrrhus from invading Italy, and after the 
defeat of Uie Rinnans at Heracles (sSo b.c.) was sent to Rome 


to discuss terms of peace. These terms, which are said hy Appian 
(De Rebus Sammticis, 10, ii) to have included the freedom of 
the Greeks in Italy and the restoration to the Bruttians, Apulians 
and Samnites of aU that had been taken from them, were rejected. 
Two years later Cineas was sent to renew negotiations on easier 
terms. The result was a cessation of hostilities, and Cineas crossed 
over to Sicily to prepare the ground for Pyrrhus’s campaign. 
Nothing more is heard of him. He is said to have made an epitome 
of the Tactica of Aeneas, probably referred to by Cicero, who 
speaks of a Cineas as the author of a treatise De Re MUitari. 

See Plutarch, Pyrrhus, xi-21; Justin xviii. 2; Eutropius U. is; 
Cicero, Ad Pam. ix. 25. 

CINEMATOGRAPHY: see Motion Pictures: Tech- 
nology, 

CINERARIA, cultivated ornamental plants originated from 
species of Senecio. There are two distinct types, the garden species 
of which one of the most common is the so-called Dusty Miller, 
5 . cineraria and the greenhouse varieties of S. cruentus, commonly 
referred to as Cinerarias. 

Greenhouse cinerarias are of two types; one a dwarf, compact 
growing plant with large flowers in dense clusters; the other a 
taller growing variety with larger, more spreading clusters of 
small star-shaped flowers. These are known horticulturally as stel- 
late varieties of Cineraria cruenta. Both are easily grown from 
seed and are sold commercially as potted plants. The very free- 
flowering stellate varieties are now more popular than are the 
large-flowered types and through a careful selection and crossing 
of varieties many beautiful colours are available. 

For a succession of blooming plants during the late winter and 
spring months seeds are first sown early in August and a second 
sowing is made about two weeks later. As soon as the seedlings 
can be handled conveniently they are put in 2^" pots. Later they 
are shifted to 3" pots as the root system develops. The final shift 
into 6^^ flowering pots is made early in January. Soil for cine- 
rarias should be of a light, porous character and a mixture of one- 
half fibrous loam, one-half leaf-mould with a liberal sprinkling of 
sharp sand suits them admirably. They grow best in a night tem- 
perature of from 45® to 50® F with an increase of about 10® 
during the day. The soft succulent character of foliage and stems 
make cinerarias especially liable to be attacked by green fly. The 
plants should be frequently fumigated with nicotine preparations 
or sprayed with nicotine solutions. 

ClNGOLl (anc. Cingulum), a town of the marches, Italy, 
province of Macerata, about 14m. N.W. direct, and 17m. by road 
from the town of Macerata. Pop., 1,654 (town); 13,734 (com- 
mune). Cingulum, a town of Picenum, founded by Caesar’s lieu- 
tenant, T. Labienus, at his own expense in 63 b.c., played an 
important part in the civil wars owing to its lofty site (2,300ft.). 
Remains of the ancient city walls survive and there are interesting 
works of art in the Gothic church of S. Esuperanzio. 

CINNA^ a Roman patrician family of the gens Cornelia. The 
most prominent member was Lucius Corneuus Cinna, who, 
after serving in the war with the Marsi as praetorian legate, 
became consul in 87 b.c. After Sulla’s departure for the East, 
riots broke out in Rome, and Cinna was expelled. He at once col- 
lected an army, Marius joined him, and the two captured Rome. 
Proscriptions followed, and the death of Marius (Jan. 86) left 
Cinna leader of the party. L. Valerius Flaccus became bis col- 
league, and afterwards Cn. Papirius Carbo. In 84, however, Cinna, 
who was still consul, was forced to advance against Sulla; but 
while embarking his troops for Thessaly, he was ^ed in a mutiny. 
His daughter Cornelia was the wife of Julius Caesar, but bis son, 
L. Cornelius Cinna, praetor in 44 B.C., sided with Caesar’s 
murderers. 

The hero of Corneille’s tragedy Cinna (1640) was the Cn. 
Cornelius Cinna pardoned by Aug ustus for conspiracy. 

CINNAf GAIUS HELVIUS, Roman poet of the later 
Ciceronian age, the friend of Catullus, whom be acciunpanied to 
Bithynia in the ndte of the praetor Memmius. Suetonius, Valeritu 
Maximus, A^an and Dio Cassius all state that, at Caesar’s 
funeral, a certain Helvius Cinna was killed by mistake 
neUus China, the conspirator. The last three writers mentionea 
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above add that he yna a tribune of the people, while Plutarch 
state! that the Gnna who was killed by the mob was a poet. This 
points to the identity of Helvius Cinna the tribune with Helvius 
Cinna the poet. The chief objection to this view is based upon 
two lines in gth eclogue of Vi^, supposed to have been written 
41 or 40 B.C., which seem to imply that Helvius Cinna was dien 
alive. But such an interpretation of the passage is not absolutely 
necessary. Cinna’s chief work was a mythological epic poem called 
Smyrna, A Propempticon Pollionis, a send-off to [Asinius] Pollio, 
is also attributed to him. In both these poems, the language of 
which was so obscure that they required special commentaries, his 
model appears to have been Parthenius of Nicaea. 

See A. Weichert, PoHarum Latinorum Vitae (1830) ; L. MUller*s 
edition of Catullus (1870), where the remains of Cinna’s poems are 
printed; A. Kiessling, **De C. Helvio. Cinna Poeta’* in Commentationes 
Philologicae in konorem T. Mommsen (1878) ; O. Ribbeck, Gtschickie 
der rdmiseken Dicktung, i. (1887) ; Teuffel-S^wabe, Hist, of Roman 
Lit, (Eng. tr. 2x3, 2-5) ; Plessis, Poisie latine (1909). 

CINNABAR, sometimes written cinnabarite, is red mercuric 
sulphide (HgS), or native vermilion, the common ore of mercury 
(Ger. Zinnober), The name comes from the Greek Ktvv6.0api 
used by Theophrastus, and probably applied to several distinct 
substances. Cinnabar is generally found in a massive, granular 
or earthy form, of bright red colour, but it occasionally occurs 
in crystals, with a metallic adamantine lustre. The crystals belong 
to the hexagonal system, and are generally of rhombohedral habit, 
sometimes twinned. Cinnabar presents remarkable resemblance 
to quartz in its symmetry and optical characters. Like quartz it 
exhibits circular polarization, and A. des Cloizcaux showed that 
it possessed 15 times the rotatory power of quartz (see Polariza- 
tion OF Licixt). Cinnabar has higher refractive power than any 
other known mineral, its mean index for sodium Ught being 3*02, 
while the index for diamond is only 2*42 (see Refraction). The 
hardness of cinnabar is 3, and its specific gravity 9. Cinnabar is 
found in all localities which yield mercury. Hepatic cinnabar is 
an impure variety from Idria, in which the cinnabar is mixed with 
bituminous and earthy matter; and metacinnabarite is a cubic 
form of mercuric sulphide, this compound being dimorphous. 

CINNAMIC ACm, or PHENYLACRYLIC ACID, is 
present in Peru and Tolu balsams, in storax and in some gum- 
benzoins, combined with benzyl alcohol as an ester. Its formula is 
C8Hr. CH:CH COOH. It can be prepared by ^he reduction of 
phenyl propiolic acid with zinc and acetic acid, by heating benzal 
malonic acid, by the condensation of ethyl acetate with benzalde- 
hyde in the presence of sodium ethylate or by the so-called ‘Terkin 
reaction''; the latter being the method commonly employed. In 
this process benzaldehyde, acetic anhydride and anhydrous sodium 
acetate are heated to about 180^ C.; the mixture is made alkaline 
with sodium carbonate, and excess of benzaldehyde removed by 
a current of steam. The residual liquor is acidified with hydro- 
chloric acid, when cinnamic acid is precipitated, and recrystallized 
from hot water. Cinnamic acid crystallizes in needles or prisms, 
melting at 133® C. It exists in two stereoisomeric varieties one 
of which is trimorphous. On nitration it gives a mixture of 
ortho- and para-nitrocinnamic acids, the former of which is of 
historical importance, as by converting it into orthonitrophenyl- 
propiolic acid A. Baeyer was enabled to carry out a complete 
synthesis of indigo 

Cinnamic acid and its esters find employment in the produc- 
tion of perfumes. Its sodium salt is applied in tuberculosis; its 
cresol and guaiacol esters and ethyl ditrome cinnamate have also 
been used therapeutically. 

CINNAMON, the inner bark of Cinnamomum zeylanicum, a 
small evergreen tree belonging to the family Lauraceae, native to 
Ceylon. The leaves are large, ovate-oblong in stope, and the 
flowers, which are arranged in panicles, have a greenish colour and 
a rather disagreeable odour. Cinnamon has been known from re- 
mote antiquity, and was high^ prized among ancient nations. 
The tree is grown at Tellichei^, in Java, the West Indies, Brazil 
and Egypt, but the produce of none of these places approaches 
in quality that grown in Ceylon. Ceykn cinnamon of fine quality 
is a very thin, smooth bark, with a light-yellowidi brown cdour, 
^ hig^dy fragrant odour, and a pecuUaxly sweet, warm and pleas- 
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ing aromatic taste. Its flavour is due to an aromatic oil. This is 
prepared by pounding the bark, macerating it in sea-water, and 
then quickly distilling the whole. It is golden-yellow, with the 
peculiar odour of cinnamon and a hot aromatic taste. Cinnamon 
is principally employed in cookery as a condiment and flavouring 
material, being largely used in the preparation of some kinds of 
chocolate and liqueurs. Being a much more costly spice than 
cassia, that comparatively harsh-flavoured substance is frequently 
substituted for or added to it. 

CINNAMON STONE: Garnet. 

CINNAMUS (Kznnamos), JOHN, Byzantine historian. He 
was imperial secretary to Manuel I. Comnenus (z 143-1180), 
whom he accompanied on his campaigns in Europe and Asia 
Minor. He appears to haVe outlived Andronicus I., who died in 
1x85. Cinnamus was the author of a history of the period 1x18- 
76, which thus continues the Alexiad of Anna Conmena, and em- 
braces the reigns of John II. and Manuel I., down to the unsuc- 
cessful campaign of the latter against the Turks, which ended with 
the rout of the Byzantine army at Myriocephalum. Cinnamus 
was probably an eye-witness ..of the events of the last ten years 
which he describes. The work breaks off abruptly, and there are 
indications that it is an abridgement. The text is in a very cor- 
rupt state. The author's hero is Manuel; he is strongly impressed 
with the superiority of the East to the West, and is a determined 
opponent of the pretensions of the papacy; but he cannot be 
reproached with undue bias. 

C. Tollius Editio princeps (1652) ; in Bonn, A. Meincke, Corpus 
Scriptorum Hist, Byz, (1836), with Du Cange's valuable notes; Migne, 
Patrologia Graeca, cxxxiii.; see also H. von Kap-Hcrr, Die abend- 
Idndiscke Politik Kaiser Manuels (1881); C. Neumann, Crieckiseke 
Gesckicktssckreiher im 12. Jahrkundert (1888); C. Krumbacher, 
j Gesckickte der byzantiniseken Litter atur (1897). 

CINO DA PISTOIA (1270-1336), Italian poet and jurist, 
I whose full name was Guittoncino de' Sinxbaldi, was bom in 
I Pistoia, of a noble family. He studied law at Bologna under 
Dinus Muggelanus (Dino de Rossonis: d. 1303) and Franciscus 
Accursius, and in 1307 is understood to have been assessor of civil 
causes in his native city. In that year, however, Pistoia was dis- 
turbed by the Guelph and Ghibelline feud. Cino was a Ghibelline, 
and had to leave Pistoia. Pitecchio, a stronghold on the frontiers 
of Lombardy, was yet in the hands of Filippo Vergiolesi, chief of 
the Pistoian Ghibellines; Selvaggia, his daughter, was beloved by 
Cino (who was probably already the husband of Margherita degli 
Unghi) ; and Cino betook himself to Pitecchio. He was not with 
the Vergiolesi at the time of Selvaggia's death (1310), at the 
Monte della Sambuca, in the Apennines, whither the Ghibellines 
had been compelled to shift their camp. In X3X3 the emperor 
died, and the Ghibellines lost their last hope. Cino appears to 
have thrown up his party, and to have returned to Pistoia. There- 
after he devoted himself to law and letters. After filling several 
high judicial offices, a doctor of civil law of Bologna in his 44th 
year, he lectured and taught from the professor’s chair at the 
Universities of Treviso, Siena, Florence and Perugia in succession. 

Cino, the master of Bartolus', and of Joannes Andreae the cele- 
brated canonist, was long famed as a jurist. His commentary on 
the statutes of Pistoia, written in two years, is said to have great 
merit; while that on the code (Lecture Cino Pistoia super codice ^ 
Pavia, X483; Lyons, 1526) is considered by Savigny to exhibit 
more practical intelligence and more originality of thought than 
are found in any commentary on Roman law since the time of 
Accursius. He was the friend and correspondent of Dante's later 
years, and possibly of bis earlier also, and was certainly, with 
Guido Cavalcanti and Durante da Maiano, one of those who re- 
plied to the famous sonnet A ciascun* alma presa e gentU core 
of the Vita Nuova, In the treatise De Vulgari Eloqtdo Dante re- 
fers to him as one of “those who have most sweetly and subtly 
written poems in modem Italian.” Petrarch coupled Cino and Sel- 
vaggia with Dante and Beatrice in the fourth chapter of his 
Trionfi iPAmore. As a poet Cino has moments of true passion 
and fine natural eloquence. Of these qualities the soxmet in mem- 
ory of Selvaggia, /o fui in stdP alto e in sul beato monte, and the 
canzone to Dante, Avengnachi di omaggio piil per tempo, are in- 
teresting examples. 
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The text-book for English readers is D, G. Robetti*s Sariy Italian 
Poets, which contains a memoir of Cino da Pistoia and some admirably 
translated specimens of bis verse. See also Ciampi, Vita e poesie ai 
messer Cino da Pistoia (Pisa, x8x3). 

ClNQ-MARS, HENRI COIFFIER RUZS D^FmT, 

Masquis de (1620^1643), French courtier, was the second son 
of Antoine Coiffier Ruei, marquis d’Effiat, marshal of France 
(1581-1633), and was introduced to the court of Louis XIII. by 
Richelieu, who had been a friend of his father and who hoped 
he would counteract the influence of the queen’s favourite. Mile, 
de Hautefort. He became the king’s accredited favourite, master 
of the wardrobe and master of the horse. After distinjpiishing 
himself at the siege of Arras in 1640, Cinq<Mars became restive. 
He had fallen in love with Louise Marie de Gonsaga, afterwards 
queen of Poland, who was not disposed to favour a suitor who 
could not satisfy her ambition. Cinq-Mars demanded a high 
military command, but Richelieu opposed his pretensions and the 
favourite talked rashly about overthrowing the minister. He was 
probably connected with the abortive rising of the count of 
Soissons in 1641; however that may be, in the following year 
he formed a conspiracy with the duke of Bouillon and others to 
overthrow Richelieu. This plot was under the nominal leader- 
ship of the king’s brother, Gaston of Orleans. The plans of the 
conspirators were aided by the illness of Richelieu and his absence 
from the king, and at the siege of Narbonne Cinq-Mars almost in- 
duced Louis to agree to banish his minister. Richelieu, however, 
recovered; Gaston betrayed the consprators, and Richelieu laid 
before the king the proofs of the treasonable negotiations of the 
conspirators for assistance from Spain. Cinq-Mars was brought 
to trial, admitted his guilt, and was executed at Lyons on Sept. 12, 
1642. ihe conspiracy of Cinq-Mars forms the subject of a novel 
by Alfred de Vigny, Cinq-Mars. 

See d’Hancour, La ConspiratioH de Cinq-Mars (1903). 

CINQUE CENTO, a term used to describe that period of the 
Italian Renaissance between 1500 and 1600. The word is applied 
especially to the artistic styles prevalent at that time, and particu- 
larly to ^e classicism of the high Renaissance. 

CINQUEFOIL, a decorative form of five lobes or cusps. 
CINQUE PORTS, the name of an association of maritime 
towns in the south of England, exercising a jurisdiction dating 
from about the time of the Norman Conquest, organized, it seems 
on French lines, in the 13th century, and still surviving. The ports 
originally constituting the body were only five in number— 
Hastings, Romney, Hythe, Dover and Sandwich; but to these 
were afterwards added the “ancient towns” of Winchefsea and 
Rye with the same privileges, and other places, both corporate and 
non-corporate, which, with the title of limb or member, held a 
subordi^te position. To Hastings were attached the corporate 
members of Pevensey and Seaford, and the non-corporate mem- 
bers of Bulvarhythe, Petit Iham (Yham or Higham), H}^ney, 
Bekesboum, Northeye and Grenche or Orange; to Romney, Lydd, 
and Old Romney, Dengemarsh, Orwaldstone and BromehiU or 
Promehill; to Dover, Folkestone and Faversham, and Margate, 
St. John’s, Goresend (now Birchington), Birchington Wood (now 
Woodchurch), St. Peter’s, Kingsdown and Ringwould; to Sand- 
wich, Fordwich and Deal, and Walmer, Ramsgate, Reculver, 
Stonor (Estanor), Sarre (or Serre) and Brightlingsea (in Essec). 
To Rye was attached the corporate member of Tenterden, and to 
Hythe the non-corporate member of West Hythe. The jurisdic- 
ti<m thus extends from Seaford in Sussex to Birchington near Mar- 
gate in Krat, and includes part of the Essex coast 
The duty of the Cinque Ports until the rdgn of Henry VII. 
was to furnish nearly all the ships and men that were needful for 
the king’s service; and for a long time after they were required to 
^e large assistance to the permanoit fleet, b return for their 
services the ports enjoyed extensive privileges (saa Jeake’s Char- 
Mrs of the Cisigtie Ports, still the chief authority in .print). 

The highest office in connection with the Cinque Ports is that 
of the lord wanto, udio is also constable of Dover Castle; the 
tpo (Aces have for centories been held by the same persons, but 
am stni distinct. He has a maritime jurisdiction gs achniial of the 
ports. His power was formerly of great extent, but he has now 


practkally no impcfftant duty to exercise eaBcept that of diaaiiian 
of the Dover harbour board. Walmer Castle was for long the 
ofllcial residence of the lord warden, and its use as such, though 
intermittent, is not obsolete. 

Admiralty Jttrlsdictibm— The court of admiralty for the 
Cinque Ports exercises a co-ordinate but not exclusive admiralty 
juri^ction over persons and things found within the territory 
of the Cinque Ports. The limits of its jurisdiction were declared 
at an inquisition taken at the court of admiralty, held by tte 
seaside at Dover in 1683, to extend from Shore Beacon in Essex 
to RedcliS, near Seaford, in Sussex; and with regard to salvam, 
they comprise all the sea between Seaford in Sussex to a point 
five miles off Cape Grisnez on the coast of France, and the coast 
of Essex. An older inquisition of 1536 is given by R. G. Marsden 
in his Select Pleas of the Court- of Admiralty, II. xxx. The judge 
sits as the official and conunissary of the lord warden, just as the 
judge of the high court of admiralty sat as the official and com- 
missary of the lord hi^ admiral. And, as the office of lord warden 
is more ancient than the office of lord high admiral {The Lord 
Warden v. Xing in his office of Admiralty, 1831, 2 H^g. Admy. 
Rep. 438), it is probable that the Cinque Ports court is the more 
ancient of the two. 

The jurisdiction of the court is in theory concurrent with that 
of the king’s court of admiralty, subject to some statutory modifi- 
cations. Cases of collision have been tried in it (the “Vivid,” i 
Asp. Maritime Law Cases, 601), but of late mainly salvage cases 
(the “Clarisse,” Swabey, 129; the “Marie,” Law. Rep. 7 P.D. 
303). 

Dr. (afterwards the Right Hon. Robert Joseiffi) Phillimore 
succeeded his father as judge of the court from 1855 to 1875. He 
was succeeded by Arthur Cohen, K.C. In 1914 Cohen resigned, 
and Sir F. Pollock was appointed by Lord Beauchamp, who had 
lately become lord warden. As Sir R. Phillimore was also the 
last judge of the high court of admiralty, from 1867 (the date of 
his appointment to the high court) to 1875, the two offices were, 
probably for the only time in history, held by the same person. 
Dr. Pbillimore’s patent had a grant of the “place or office of 
judge official and commissary of the court of admiralty of the 
Cinque Ports, and their members and appurtenances, and to be 
assistant to my lieutenant of Dover castle in all such affairs and 
business concerning the said court of admiralty wherein yourself 
and assistance shall be requisite and necessary.” Of old the 
court sat sometimes at Sandwich, sometimes at other ports. 
But the regular place for the sitting of the court has for a long 
time been, and still is, the aisle of St. James’s church, Dover. 
For convenience the judge has in recent times sat at the royal 
courts of justice. There has been no full sitting since Cohen’s 
time. The office of marshal in the high court is represented in 
this court by a serjeant, who also bears a silver oar. There is a 
registrar who, according to general civilian practice, can act as 
the judge’s deputy; he deals at Dover with the snoall matten 
which keep the jurisdiction alive. An appeal is to the king in 
council, a^sed by the judicial committee. For details of the 
jurisdiction see the Cinque Ports Act, 1821. At present the 
judge’s only active duty is to officiate at the installation of a new 
lord warden. 

The Cinque Ports from the earliest times claimed to be exempt 
from the jurisdiction of the admiral of England. Their early 
charters do not, like those of Bristol and other seaports, express 
this exemption in terms. It seems to have been derived from 
the general words of the charters which preserve their liberties 
and privileges. 

The k>rd warden’s claim to prize was raised in, but not finally 
decided by, the high court of admiralty in the “Ooster Ems,” 

I C. Rob. 284, 1 783. No trace has been found of any later attempt 
to assert it 


See S. Jeake, Chatters of the Cinque Ports (173$) ; Knocker, Gr^ 
Court of Skepwav (i86a) ; M. Burrows, Cinque Ports (189$) ; Invces 
of the Great White and Black Boohs of the Cinque Ports (i9<’|l > 
Benobt-Lucy, Les Cinq-Ports (1911), a diort but aoeunte study; 
J. H. Round, Feudal England (liqg), p. 553 seq.; Mneyd op e edie 
tea Lam of England (and edition, 1907) fll. 70; HaWmry, ”4 
Englandf i. mi t» 7 i Sir F. Pollock, "Cinque Porta Jaclidlctio»» 
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l«w Omirt. Rtv, dL 4S3. The arAhree of the Cinqtte Porte ue 
netimiUy not in one plim; the dUef lepoeitoties nxe at Nevr RomneVt 
Dover and Rye. 

CINTKA, town of central Portugal (modem q)elling, Sin* 
tra), 17m. WJi.W. of Lisbon by the Li8bon*Cacem*Cintra rail- 
way, and 6m. N. by E. of Cape da Roca, the westernmost prom- 
ontory of the European mainland. Pop. (1911), 7,091. Cintra 
is mafpiihcently situated on the northern slope of the Serra da 
Cintra, a rugged mountain mass, largely overgrown with pines, 
eucal3^tu8, cork and other forest trees, above which the principal 
summits rise in a succession of bare and jagged grey peaks; the 
highest being Cruz Alta (1,773ft.). Every educated Portuguese 
is familiar with the verses in which the beauty of Cintra is cele- 
brated by B3n:on in Childe Harold (1812), and by Camoens in 
the national epic Os Lusiadas (1572). One of the highest points 
of the Serra is surmounted by the Palacio da Pena, a fantastic 
imitation of a mediaeval fortress, built on the site of a Hiero- 
nymite convent by the prince consort Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg 
(d. 1885) ; while an adjacent part of the range is occupied by the 
Gastello des Mouros, an extensive Moorish fortification con- 
taining a small ruined mosque and a very curious set of ancient 
cisterns. 

In the town itself the most conspicuous building is a i4th-isth- 
century royal palace, partly Moorish, partly debased Gothic in 
style, and remarkable for the two immense conical chimneys. 
Tte 18th-century Palacio de Seteaes is said to derive its name 
(“Seven Ahs”) from a sevenfold echo; here, on Aug. 32, 1808, 
was signed the convention of Cintra, by which the British and 
Portuguese allowed the French army to evacuate the kingdom. 
Beside the road which leads for 3^m. W. to the village of Col- 
lares, celebrated for its wine, is the Penha Verde, an interesting 
country house and chapel, founded by Dom Jo&o de Castro 
(1500-1548), fourth viceroy of India. Castro also founded the 
Capuchin convent of Santa Cruz, better known as the Cork con- 
vent. Beyond the Penha Verde, on the CoUares road, are the 
palace and park of Montserrate. The palace was originally built 
by William Beckford, the novelist and traveller (1761-1844), and 
was purchased in 1856 by Sir Francb Cook, an Englishman, who 
afterwards obtained the Portuguese title viscount of Montserrate. 
The park, with its tropical luxuriance of vegetation and its variety 
of lake, forest and mountain scenery, is by far the finest example 
of lan^cape gardening in the Iberian Peninsula, and probably 
among the finest in the world. 

CIPHER or CYPHER, the symbol 0, nought, or zero (Arab, 
ff/r, void), and so a name for symbolic or secret writing (see 
Cryptography), or for shorthand (g.v.), and also in elementary 
education for doing simple sums (“ciphering”). 

CIPPUS (Lat. for a “post” or “stake”), in architecture, a 
low pedestal, either round or rectangular, set up by the Romans 
for various purposes such as military or mile stones, boundary 
posts, etc. The inscriptions on some in the British Museum show 
that they were occasionally funeral memorials. 

CIPRIANI, GIOVANNI BATTISTA (17*7-1785), Ital- 
ian painter and engraver, Pistoiese by descent, was bom in Flor- 
ence in 1737. He studied first under Ignatius Heckford or Hug- 
ford, and afterwards under Antonio Domenico Gabbiani. He was 
in Rome from 1750 to 1755, where he became acquainted with 
Sir William Chambers, the architect, and Joseph WUton, the 
scu 4 >tor, whom he accompaitied to England in Aug., 1755. When 
Chaimbm doiBnad the Albany in London for l4>rd Holland, 
Cipriani painted a ceiling for him. He also painted part of a 
ceil^ in Buckingham Palace, and a room with poetical subjects 
at Standlynch in Wiltriiire. Some of his best and most permanent 
work was, however, done at Somerset House, London, buUt by 
his friend Cluunbers. He not only prepared the decorations for 
the interior of the north block, but, says Joseph Baretti in his 
Guide through the Royal Acadet^ (1780), “the whole of ^ 
carvings in the various fronts of Smnenet place--ezcepting 
Bacon’s bronze figures— were carved from finished drawings made 
by C^tianL” Theae designs mclude the five masks forming the 
Iteystraes to the arches on the coortyaxd side of the vestibule, ! 
and the two above the doon loading into the wings of the north 
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block, all of which are believed to have been carved by Nollekens. 
The grotesque gnnq» flanking the main doorways on three sides 
of the quadrangle and the central doorway on the terrace appear 
also to have been desired by Cifniani. The central panel of the 
library ceiling was painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds, but the four 
compartments in the coves, representing Allegory, Fable, Nature 
and History, were Qpriani’s. These paintings still remain at 
Somerset House, together with the emblematic painted ceiling, 
also his work, of what was once the library of the Royal Society. 
He was an original member of the Royal Academy (1768), for 
which he designed the diploma so well engraved by Bartolozzi. 
He was much employed by the publishers, for whom he made 
drawings in pen and ink, sometimes coloured. His friend Barto- 
lozzi engraved most of them. Drawings by him are in both the 
British Museum and ^^ctoria and Albert Museum, London. His 
best autograph engravings are “The Death of Cleopatra,” after 
Benvenuto Cellini; “The Descent of the Holy Ghost,” after 
Gabbiani; and portraits for Hollis’s memoirs, 17S0. He painted 
allegorical designs for George III.’s state coach— which is still 
in use — in 1783, and repaired Verrio’s paintings at Windsor and 
Rubens’s ceiling in the Banqueting House at Whitehall. He de- 
signed nymphs and amorini and medallion subjects to form 
the centre of Pergolesi’s bands of ornament, and they were con- 
tinually reproduced upon the elegant satin-wood furniture which 
was growing popular in his later days. Almost certainly some of 
the beautiful furniture designed by the Adams was actually paint- 
ed by Cipriani himself. He also occasionally designed handles 
for drawers and doors. Cipriani died at Hammersmith in 1785 
and was buried at Chelsea, where Bartolozzi erected a monument 
to his memory. He had married an English lady, by whom he 
had two sons. 

CIRCARf an Indian term applied to the component parts of 
a subak, or {ffovince, each of which is administered by a deputy- 
governor. In English it is principally employed in the name of the 
Northern Circars, used to designate a now obsolete division of the 
Madras presidency, which consisted of a narrow slip of territory 
lying along the western side of the bay of Bengal from 15” 40' 
to so" if N. lat. These Northern Circars were five in number, 
Cbicacole, Rajabmundry, Eliore, Kondapolli and Guntur, imd 
their total area was about 30,000 sq. miles. 

The district corresponds in the main to the modern districts of 
Kistna, Godavari, Vizagapatam, Ganjam and a part of Nel- 
lore. It was first invaded by the Mohammedans in 1471 and con- 
quered by them in the following century, but they appear to have 
acquired only an imperfect possession of the country, as it was 
agam wrested fronf the Hindu princes of Orissa about the year 
1571. In 1687 the Circars were added, along with the empire of 
Hyderabad, to the empire of Aurangzeb. In 1759, by the conquest 
of Masulipatam, the dominion of the maritime provinces on both 
sides, from the river Gundlakamma to the Chillu lake, was trans- 
ferred from the French to the British. But the latter left them 
under the administration of the nizam, with the exception of the 
town and fortress of Masulipatam, which were retained by the 
English East India company. In 1765 Lord Clive obtained from 
the Mogul emperor Shah Alam a grant of the five Circars. Here- 
upon the fort of Kondapalli was seized by the British, and in 1766 
a treaty of alliance was signed with Nizam Ali, by which the com- 
pany, in return for the grant of the Circars, undertook to main- 
tain troops for the nizam’s assistance. By a second treaty, signed 
in 1768, the nizam acknowledged the validity of Shah Aim’s 
grant and resigned the Circars to the company, receiving as a mark 
of friendship an annuity of £50,000. Guntur, as the personal 
estate of the nizam’s brother, was excepted during his lifetime 
under both treaties. He died in 1782, but it was not till 1788 that 
Guntur came under British administration. In .1823, the cldms 
of the nizam over the Northern Circars were bought out by the 
cmpany, and they became a British possession. 

CntCASSU: see Caucasian Area, North; Karachaev; 
Kabarihne; Ingvshetu; AnoEt. 

CIRCASSIANS. The Cherkesses or Circassifms differ from 
the other tribes of the Caucasus in or^ and language. They 
.1— tgnatad theouelves by the name of Adigheb, that of Che r k e sses 
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being a term of Russian origin. The government under which 
they lived was a peculiar form of the feudal system. The free 
Circassians were divided into three distinct ranks, the princes 
or pshi, the nobles or uork (Tatar usden)^ and the peasants or 
hokoth They were also divided into numerous families, tribes 
or clans, some of which were very powerful and carried on war 
against each other with great animosity. The slaves, of whom a 
large proportion were prisoners of war, were generally employed 
in the cultivation of the soil, or in the domestic service of some 
of the principal chiefs. 

The ^1 of the people was the supreme source of authority; 
and every free Circassian had a right to express his opinion in 
those assemblies of his tribe in which the questions of peace and 
war, almost the only subjects which engaged their attention, 
were brought under deliberation. The princes and nobles, the 
leaders of the people in war and their rulers in peace, were only 
the administrators of a power which was delegated to them. The 
administration of justice was regulated solely by custom and 
tradition, and in those tribes professing Mohammedanism by the 
precepts of the Koran. The most aged and respected inhabitants 
of the various auls or villages frequently sat in judgment, and 
their decisions were received without a murmur by the contending 
parties. The Circassian princes and nobles were professedly 
Mohammedans; but in their religious services many of the cere- 
monies of their former heathen and Christian worship were still 
preserved. A great part of the people had remained faithful to 
the worship of their ancient gods-— Shible, the god of thunder, of 
war and of justice; Tleps, the god of Are; and Seosseres, the 
god of water and of winds. One of their marriage ceremonies 
was that the young man who had been approved by the parents, 
and had paid the stipulated price in money, horses, oxen, or sheep 
for his bride, was expected to come with his friends fully armed 
and to carry her off by force from her father^s house. Every 
free Circassian had unlimited right over the lives of his^wife and 
children. Although polygamy was allowed by the laws of the 
Koran, the custom of the country forbade it. The respect for 
superior age was carried to such an extent that the young brother 
used to rise from his seat when the elder entered an apartment, 
and was silent when he spoke. Circassians were distinguished for 
the most generous hospitality and implacable vindictiveness. The 
individual who had slain any member of a family was pursued 
with implacable vengeance by the relatives, until his crime was 
expiated by death. The murderer might, indeed, secure his safety | 
by the payment of a certain sum of money, or by carrying off 
from the bouse of his enemy a newly-born child, bringing it up 
as his own and restoring it when its educatidn was finished. In 
either case, the family of the slain individual might discontinue 
the pursuit of vengeance without any stain upon its honour. The 
man closely followed by his enemy, who, on reaching the dwell- 
ing of a woman, bad merely touched her hand, was safe from all 
other pursuit so long as he remained under the protection of 
her roof. The commission of theft was not considered so disgrace- 
ful as its discovery. The Circassian father was always willing to 
part with his daughters to Turkish merchants for the harems of 
Eastern monarchs. But no degradation was implied in this trans- 
action, and the young women themselves were generally willing 
partners in it. Herds of cattle and riieep constituted the chief 
riches of the inhabitants. The princes and nobles, from whom 
the members of the various tribes held the land which they culti- 
vated, were the proprietors of the soil. The Circassians carried 
on little or no commerce. 

cmcE, in Greek legend, a famous sorceress, the daughter of 
Helios and the ocean nym{A Perse. She was able by means of 
drugs and incantations to change human beings into the forms of 
wolves or lions, and with these beings her palace was surrounded. 
Odysseus visited her island, Aiaie, with his companions, whom she 
chimged into swine, but the hero, protected by the herb mciu, 
wfai(£ he had received from Hermes, compelled her to restore 
them to their original shape. He lived with her for a year, and 
when he determined to leave, she instructed him how to saO to 
the House of Hades in order to kam his fate from the prophet 
Teiresias. Upon his return she also gave him directions for avoid- 


ing Um, dangers of the journey home (Homo', Odyssey, x-ni; 
Hyginus, Fab, 135). Graeco-Italian tradition placed her island 
near Italy, or located her on the promontory Circei. C/. Picus, 
SCYLLA. 

See C. Sediger in W. H. Roscher’s Lexikon der MythologU. 

CIRCEIUS MONS (mod. Monte Cikceo), an isolated prom- 
ontory on the south-west coast of Italy, about 8om. S.E. of 
Rome. It is a ridge of limestone about 3im. long by im. wide at 
the base, running from east to west and surrounded by the sea on 
aU sides except the north. The land to the north of it is 53ft. 
above sea-level, while the summit of the promontory is 1,775ft. 
The origin of ^e name is imcertain: it has naturally been con- 
nected with the legend of Circe. It is true that the promontory 
ceased to be an island at a very early date; but it looks exactly 
like one from a distance. Upon the east end of the ridge are the 
remains of an enceinte, forming a rectangle of about 300 by 
looyds. of very fine polygonal work. It seems to have been an 
acropolis, and contains no traces of buildings, except for a sub- 
terranean cistern, circular, with a beehive roof of converging 
blocks. The modem village of S. Felice Circeo occupies the site 
of the ancient town, the citadel of which stood on the mountain 
top, for its mediaeval walls rest upon ancient walls of Cyclopean 
work of less careful construction than those of the citadel, and 
enclosing an area of 200 by 150yds. 

Circeii was founded as a Roman colony at an early date. At 
the end of the republic, the city of Circeii was no longer at the 
east end of the promontory, but at the south end of the Lago di 
Paola (a lagoon — ^now a considerable fishery — separated from the 
sea by a line of sandhills and connected with it by a channel of 
Roman date; Strabo speaks of it as a small harbour). The trans- 
ference of the city did not, however, mean the abandonment of 
the east end of the promontory, on which stand the remains of 
several very large villas. An inscription, indeed, cut in the rock 
near S. Felice, speaks of this part of the promonturium 
Veneris (the only case of the use of this name) as belonging (0 the 
city of Circeii. For its villas Cicero compares it with Antium, and 
both Tiberius and Domitian possessed residences there. The villa 
of the latter indeed, on the east shores of the Lago di Paola, has 
been mistaken for the Roman town of Circeii. It extends over 
an area of some 600 by 500yds., consisting of fine buildings along 
the lagoon, including a large open piscina or basin, surrounded by 
a double portico, while farther inland are several very large and 
well-preserved water-reservoirs, supplied by an aqueduct of which 
traces may still be seen. The beetroot and oysters of Circeii had 
a certain reputation. 

The view from the highest summit of the promontory (which 
is occupied by ruins of a platform attributed with great prob- 
ability to a temple of Venus or Circe) is of remarkable beauty; 
the whole mountain is covered with fragrant shrubs. From any 
point in the Pomptine Marshes or on the coast-line of Latium the 
Circeian promontory dominates the landscape in the most remark- 
able way. 

See G. Lugll, Forma Haliae i. i. 3. (1928), the Italian archaeological 
survey. 

CIRCLE, a curve consisting of all those points of a plane 
which lie at a fixed distance from a particular point in the plane, 
called the centre. 

The circle is the simplest And most useful plane curve and 
alone possesses the property of being exactly alike at all points. 
If the curve be turned in its plane about its centre, the new posi- 
tion taken up is the same as the original position. This property 
constitutes the “roundness” of the circle, and distinguishes it 
from other plane curves. A circle may be traced upon a plane by 
the continuous movement of a point rigidly connected with the 
centre, as in the use of compasses, and it is in part the simplicity 
of this construction which explains the fundamental importance 
of this curve. The tracing of a circle is a much simpler problem 
than die tracing of a straight line, since the common method of 
drawing the latter, with the aid of a ruler, only reproduces the 
straight line already constructed along the iter’s ed^. A (fiSer- 
ence in the use of the word “drcie” is observable between the 
older writers and those of the present cmitiuy. Widi the former 
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the word is understood to mean the part of the plane enclosed 
by the curve, while the curve itself is called the circumference. 
llie latter consider the circle and its circumference identical, ex- 
cept that the latter is often spoken of as the measure of the 
former; and the enclosed portion of the plane is spoken of as the 
interior t not as the circle itself. 

The straight line joining the centre to a point on the circle, 
e.g., OP or OQ (fig. i) is called a radius; from the definition of a 
circle, the radii drawn to various points on the circle are equal. 
A straight line drawn through the 
centre and having its ends on the 
circle, e,g., EOH (fig. i) is called 
a diameter; evidently all diam- 
eters of the same circle are 
equal in length, and twice as long 
as a radius. A straight line, such 
as ABC (fig. i), joining any two 
points on a circle is called a 
chord; and the greatest possible 
chord is a diameter. The portion 
of the circle intercepted between 
two points is called an arc. Any 
two points on the circle divide it 
into two arcs; thus, in fig. i, 

ADC is the minor arc, and APEC 
the major arc, between A and C. 

The figure composed of an arc 
and the chord joining its extrem- 
ities is a segment of the circle. In 
fig. I, ADCB and APECB are respectively the minor and major 
segments made by the chord AC. k sector of a circle is the figure 
formed by two radii and one of the arcs joining their extremities. 
The angle between these radii and within the sector is called the 
angle of the sector. Thus ODKC (fig. i) is a sector, and DOC 
its angle. 

Geometrical Properties^— A number of properties of the cir- 
cle are direct results of the S3niimetry and regularity of the curve. 
For instance, if two chords in the same circle are equal, the arcs 
corresponding to them are equal; if two sectors of the same circle 
have equal angles, they have equal arcs, and contain equal areas, 
etc. A useful property of this kind is that every chord is bisected 
by the perpendicular drawn to it from the centre. This allows the 
centre to be found when the circle is given, and to draw the circle 
when three points on it are given. Thus, to construct the circle 
through H, P and Q, draw the perpendicular bisectors LO and 
RO to HP and PQ as in fig. i, and take as centre the point 0 
where these meet. 

A less evident property is that, when any arc is taken, the angle 
between the lines joining its end-points to the centre is double the 
angle between the lines joining these end-points to any point on 
the remaining part of the circle, each angle being measured in the 
Position facing the arc. In fig, i, by using the minor arc CD, the 
angle COD is double the angle CED, and also double the angle 
CAD. By using the major arc APE, the outer (reflex) angle AOE 
is double either ACE or ADE. An immediate consequence is that 
the angle ACE is equal to the angle ADE. Here A, C, D and E 
are any four points on a circle so placed that C and D lie on the 
same arc having A and E for end-points. The theorem is com- 
monly stated in the form : angles in the same segment are equal. 
(To exhibit the segment it is necessary to join AE.) It is a prop- 
erty of wide application, and numerous instances of it may be 
seen in fig. i by joining various pairs of points. Thus the angles 
CAD, CED, CCD, CQD (when the lines CQ, QD and CG arc 
drawn), are equal. In particular, the angle in a semi-circle is a 
right angle. Closely related to thk is the theorem that a four-sided 
figure whose four comers ail Ue on the same circle has the sum of 
either pair of opposite angles equal to two right angles. The con- 
verse is true that if tb sum of one of the pairs of opposite angles 
of a four-sided plane figure is two ri^t angles, a circle may be 
drawn to pass through the four comers. 

It is readily seen that a straight line whose shortest dis ta n^ . 
from the centre is less than the nufius cuts a circle in two poinis, 
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and that a line whose shortest distance is greater than the radius 
does not meet the circle at any point. The intermediate case oc- 
curs when the line is at a distance from the centre equal to the 
radius, as is the case with SPT (fig. 1). Such a line has only one 
point in common with the circle; it is said to touch the circle and 
is called a tangent to the circle. The tangent at any point of a 
circle is the line through that point drawn at right angles to the 
radius; thus OPT is a right angle. The tangent at P is the limit- 
ing position approached by a chord PQ, drawn through P, as the 
other extremity Q approaches P. The chord must be prolonged as 
shown in the figure, in order that it may not be lost as its length 
vanishes. It is known that the perpendicular OR from the centre 
falls on the middle point of the chord. As Q moves to R moves 
to R% and, as Q approaches P, R approaches P also. Finally the 
right angle ORQ approaches the limiting position OPT, and the 
chord PQ, prolonged sufficiently, is finally represented by the 
tangent PT at right angles to the radius OP. This second view 
of a tangent, as the limiting form of a short chord, is more gen- 
erally applicable than the former, being valid for curves other 
than circles. It also enables many tangent theorems to be recog- 
nized as the limiting forms of related theorems on chords, and 
leads to a better understanding of tangent relations. 

From a point F outside a circle two tangents may be drawn. 
The points of contact G and G^ of these may be found by first 
drawing the tangent at a point P on the circle, finding with the 
compasses a point S on this such that OS^OF, and then finding 
G and C' on the circle and at distance from F equal to PS. The 
angle made by a tangent with a chord through its point of con- 
tact is equal to the angle in the segment on the other side of the 
chord. Thus the angle FGD is equal to the angle GED. An im- 
portant theorem on intersecting chords follows readily from the 
law of equal angles in a segment. If two chords intersect, the 
product of the distances of the extremities from the point of in- 
tersection is the same for either chord. Thus, in fig. i, AC and 
DE intersect at B. The figure represents the case where AB 
contains 4 5 units, BC 3-2 units, DB i unit, and BE 14*4. It will 
be seen that 4‘5X3-2=iXi4-4* The relation remains true when 
the chords have to be prolonged to meet outside the circle, as AD 
and CE, meeting at F. In the figure AF^7-2, DF=s-2, CF^ 
1*6 and EF=i4*4, so that AFy^DF—CFy^EF, each being 23*04. 
In the case of external intersection each of the equal products is 
also equal to the square of the tangent from the point of inter- 
section. In the figure, FG^^S, the square of which is 23*04. 
This is one of the cases where the tangent represents a chord 
whose ends are coincident. 

Circle Constructions. — ^The circle plays an important part 
in the problems of constructive geometry. This will be easily un- 
derstood when it is remembered that, in the traditional view, a 
geometrical solution means a solution by ruler and compasses; 
that is, the only steps available are to rule a straight line through 
two given points and to draw a circle having a given centre and 
radius. It is therefore a matter of importance to the student of 
geometry to be able to construct circles to satisfy various standard 
sets of conditions; and several of these processes will be indicated 
briefly : 

1. Circle through three given points. The method of finding 
the centre by the right bisectors of the joining lines has already 
been given. When the three points are thought of as the comers 
of a triangle, the circle is said to be circumscribed to the triangle. 

2. Circle touching three given straight lines. Bisect the angles 
between two of the lines I and m, obtaining a pair of bisector lines 
a and b. Bisect in the same way the angles between / and the 
third line n by a pair of bisectors c and d. The centre of a circle 
touching / and m must be equidistant from I and m, and so must 
lie either bn a or on b. The centre of a circle touching / and n 
must be either on c or on d. Four solutions are obtained, the 
positions of the centre being the intersections of a and c, of a 
and d, of b and c, and of b and d. The circle that lies between 
Uie given lines and touches them is said to be inscribed to the 
triangle. 

3. Circle through two given points and touching a given line 
(sriiidi does not pass between the points). Let A and B he the 



Fig. 1.— the circle and its parts 
S howing tht ridlui OP or OQ, dlam* 
otor EOH, chord ABC, minor tro 
ADC, major aro APEC, minor and 
major tegmontt ADCB and APECB, 
teotor ODKC and tha angle of taotor 
DOC 
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given points, and I the given Ime (fig. a). Let AB cut i in 0 . 
Draw any circle c through A and B, by taking as centre any 
point on the right bisector of AB. Draw the tangent OT touching 
c at T. Find points H and JT on 1 so that KO=OH=OT. The 
circle c, through A, B and H and the circle Ct through A, B and 
K will each be a solution of the problem. The proof is briefly 
that OH*=OK}—OT*=‘OA.OB, so that OH and OK are each of 
the right length for a tangent from 0. 

4. Circle through a given point and touching two given lines. 
Let / and m (fig. a) be the given lines, and A the given point. 
Draw «, the bisector of that angle 
between I and m in which A lies. 

Draw Al perpendicular to n and 
prolong to B so that LB=AL. 

The circles c\ and c\ constructed 
as in 3 to pass through '^4 and 
B and to touch I will then consti- 
tute the two solutions of the 
problem. 

Circle constructions in which 
some of the conditions are that 
the circle should touch certain 
given circles require refined geo- 
metrical methods. A celebrated 
case of this type is ApoUonious’s 
problem; — to construct a circle to touch three given circles. If 
the three circles are entirely external to one another, this problem 
admits of eight solutions. A number of problems of this kind, due 
to Jakob Steiner and others, are discussed by Coolidge (see bibl.). 
It is often useful to remember that a circle through two given 
points may have its centre anywhere on the right bisector of their 
joining line, and that a circle touching two given intersecting 
straight lines has its centre anywhere on either of the lines 
bisecting the angles between them. A circle through a given point 
and touching a given line has its centre on a curve known as a 
parabola; but this fact is not of much direct assistance in finding 
constructions. 

In many cases a point moving under specified conditions traces 
a circular path. The definition of the circle shows that this curve 
is the locus (or path) of a variable point whose distance from a 
fixed point remains constant. But there are numerous other ways 
in which the circular path may be recognized. If the base of a 
triangle is fixed, and the angle at the vertex is of constant magni- 
tude, the moving vertex traces an arc of a circle as long as it re- 
mains on the same side of the fixed base; the property involved 
here is that of equal angles in a segment. If the base of a triangle 
is fixed, and the other two sides are in constant ratio, the mov- 
iflg vertex traces a circle which encloses one of the fixed vertices. 
If the sum of the squares of the distances of a variable point from 
two fixed points is constant, the 
point traces to a circle whose cen- 
tre is half-way between the two 
fixed points. 

Analytic Treatment. — We 

may take for axes of reference 
two lines OX and OY at right 
angles; and, drawing PN perpen- 
dicular to OX from any point P, 
doiote by x and y the measure- 
ments ON and NP. The two 
quantities x and y are called the 
co-ordinates of P, and the posi- 
tion of P depends on their values. Fio. s. — ^ANAtysis of thi circle 
the point P is denoted by (*, y). w bstmuimi its muation 
If C is a fixed point (h, k), P will be restricted to a circle of centre 
C and radius r provided CP^r\ i.e., CP^^f*, or C£*-|-L/”— r*, 
if CL is perpendicular to NP; therefore 

(»— ^)*-4-(y — k)*=f* ( 1 ) 

This is the equation of the circle. The variable point P will 
lie on the circle if, and only if, (i) is satisfied. 

The equation **-f-y*+*c* 4 ‘**y 4 ^=o — 




Fio. 2. — SHOWING the construc. 
TION OF A circle THROUGH TWO 
GIVEN POINTS AND TOUCHING A 
GIVEN LINE. AND THROUGH A GIVEN 
POINT TOUCHING TWO GIVEN LINES 


may be.^written in the form irfakh 

is equivalent to (x) if A=»— 0, k»-~b and The 

last of these cimditions is not possible for any real value of r if 
0 is negative; but, if » positive, the equation 

(2) is seen to represent a drcle whose centre is (—a,—b) and 
radius y (o*-+-fi*— c). The constants a, b and c in (a) may be 
determined to satisfy specked conditions, and the circle becomes 
then definitely fixed. For iiutance, if the circle is to pass through 
three given points, the co-ordiiuites of these must satisfy the 
equation (2), and, on substituting them for x and y, three equa- 
tions are obtained giving a, b and c. If the point (x, y) is not 
on the circle, but outside it, as at F (fig. 3), the left-hand side 
of equation (2) is not equal to zero, but, when written as (x-l-o)* 
+(y+fi)*— (o*+fi^). or (»— A)*-)-(y— *)*— f*, b seen to 
represent CP'*— CP (if FT is a tangent), which is FP. 

A point (x, y) from which the tangent to the circle (2) is equal 

to the tangent to the circle 4S*-|-y*-4-2o'af-f-26'y-|-c'=o. . . (3) 

satisfies the equation 

i.e., 2 (a— of) »-f-* (b-‘b') y-+-(c— cO“0. 

This eqwtion (if the circles (2) and (3) have not the same 
centre) is of the first degree, so that the point (x, y) lies <» a 
fixed straight line, called the radical axis of the circles. If the 
circles (2) and (3) have two points in common, the radical axis 
is the line joining these points. The equation tP-\-^-\-ikx-{-c—o 
represents, for Afferent values of c, different circles of which 
any two have OY for radical axis. These circles are said to form a 
coaxial system. If c is negative, all the circles pass through the 
same two points on OY. If c is positive, none of the circles inter- 
sect. In either case one circle of the system may be found to 
pass through any given point not on OY. 

The equation of the tangent at a point (x,, y,) on the circle 
(2) may be shown to be 


»,jH-yiy+« (»-t-*i)+t(y+yi)-h:=o. (4) 

If, however, (*,, y) is not on, but outside the circle, equation 
(4) represents the polar of (x,, y,) that is the straight line join- 
ing the points of contact of tangents from (x,, y,). 

Meniuratioa of the Circle.— The ratio of the length of the 
circumference to the diameter is the same for all circles. Ihis 
number can only be calculated approximately, and is 3.141592- 
65358979323846 “ as 20 places of decimals. The true value 
of this number is always denoted by jt, and has been recognized 
from antiquity as a most important constant, .^.may be used as 
a rough approximation to w. Mathematicians have devoted an 
incredible amount of time to the calculation of this number, even 
reaching hundreds of decimal places. It is difficult to believe, 
however, that more than about 
ten figures could ever be put 
to any practical use; in fact 
3.1415926 is likely to serve well 
enough. If r is the radius, the 
length of the whole circum- 
ference is 2irr. 

Let s measure the arc AB, c 
the chord AB, and h the distance 
from the middle of the arc to the 
chord. By dividing up the area 
of the sector AOB as suggested 
(fig. 4), and reasoning from the 
sum of a number of small tri- 
angles, it is inferred that the area 
of the sector is i rs; and the 



r=RT*. OF A CIRCU 

It has long been kiiown that no construction by ruler and com- 
passes can furnish a straight line of length equal to that of the 
circumference of a given circle, or a square equal in area to a 
given circle; though in andent times ''squaxf^ the circle” was cta- 
sidered an important unsolved problem. Also a straight Btte can- 
not be constructed equai to any given arc of a drcle, thou^ ap- 
proximate methods exist which work well lor an arc which & 




CIRCLEVILLE-CIRCUrrS 


too htge compand wkb die tadiiie. For inetance, produce AB 
to P, maldxig BP*^^ AB. With oeotn P and radius PA <b«er an 
arc cutting at Q the tangent at B. Then « the arc ap- 
prozimstely. For an arc framing a quarter circle the error is 
about rate part in 300. Fra ^ of the drcumference the error 
is less than one in a million. An approximate relation between 
c, h and s is r=sc4-8A*/<3c). Fra a value of k less than 
c, this gives s to within of its value. The radius of the 
circle does not appear in tms relation. As an examine of its use, 
if c=:X44, and r<=X44-2, then 

BxBuooKAPay.— EucUd, Bkmtntt, Bk. Ill; J. L. Coolidge, A 
Treatise oh the Circle and the Sphere (1916) ; H. S. Hall and F, £L 
Stevens, A School Geometry (1924) ; D. M. Y. Sommerville, Analytkal 
Conics (1924). 

CIRCLEmLE, a cky of Ohio, U.S.A., on the Scioto river, 
25m. S. of Columbus; the county seat of Pickaway county. It is 
on Federal highway 23, and is served by the Norfolk and Western 
and the Pennsylvania railways. The population in 1920 was 7,049. 
Canned vegetables, pork products, straw p^r for boxes and seal- 
ing'Wax are among its distinctive manufactures. An annual pump- 
kin show is held. 

The city was laid out (1806) within a circular embankment of 
prehistoric origin, with an octagonal court-house in the centre and 
circular streets around it. The court-house was burned in 1841, 
and no trace remains of the original plan or of the ancient earth- 
works. The city was .chartered in 1853. 

CIRCUIT is a path for transmitting electrical energy. 

CIRCUIT RIDER, a preacher or minister who supplies 
several localities, preaching at each in succession and thereby 
forming a “circuit.” Francis Asbuty, a follower of John Wesley 
inaugurated the custom in the United States in Nov. 1771, and 
for 45 years travelled on horseback, at the rate of 5,000 m. a 
year, preaching twice a day on weekdays and three times on 
Sunday. Each circuit was under the supervision of a Wesleyan 
conference preacher and he might have any number of lay- 
assistants. Any young man who showed aptness for public speak- 
ing and willingness to endure the hardships of travelling in the 
saddle for weeks at a time over a wild and rough country, might 
become an assistant and finally a circuit rider. The salary was $64 
a year until 1800, when it was raised to $80 a year, with the 
horse furnished by the circuit. There were almost no meeting 
houses and services were held in log cabins, bar-rooms or in 
the open. Circuit riders were a considerable religious and moral 
force, especially along the frontier. 

CIRCUIT^ in a legal sense, are the periodical progresses of 
the judges of the superior courts of common law through the sev- 
eral counties of England and Wales for the purpose of administer- 
ing civil and criminal justice. These modem circuits in progresses 
have taken the place of the eyres or itinera of the ancient system. 
The word circuit is also sqip^d to the rotative sittings of judges 
of county courts in the various towns of the districts over which 
they preside. 

It is provided by s. 70 of the Supreme Court of Judicature 
(Consolidiftion) Act, X925, that judges of the king’s bench division 
of the high court and every ju(^e of the probate division (if the 
state of business of that division permit) together with such com- 
missioners of assize as may be appointed by letters patent shall be 
ju^es of assize. By virtue of their commission all judges and com- 
missioners of assize are entitled within the districts fixed by their 
commission (including the counties palatine of Lancaster and Dur- 
ham) to exercise all the powers of civil or criminal jurisdiction 
capable of being exercised by the high court, including (s. 71) the 
trial of revenue causes ra proceedings. It is further providral by 
the act (s. 77) that: If at any time it appears to the Irad chief jus- 
tice that tbm is no business, or no substantial amount of business, 
to be Uansacted at the aasiaes about to be held at any particular 
place on a circuit, he may, with the craicutrence of the hird chan- 
cellor, direct that assizes shall not on that occasion be held at such 
Pface. 

The general regulation of drcnits throughout England and 
Wales, m modem ^es, was origimii^ provided fra by s. 23 of the 
Judicature Act, X875 (now replaced ly s. 70 of the Supreme Court 
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of Judicature [Consolidation] Act, X925). By this section power 
was conferred on the Crown by oi^er b council to make regula- 
tions respecting circuits, including the discontinuance of any cir- 
cuit, and the afipointment of the places at which assizes are to be 
held on any circuit. Under this power, an order in council, dated 
Feb. 5, 1876, was made reconstructing and remodelling the circuit 
system throughout England and Wales. By virtue of tbis order the 
then existing circuits were discontinued and were replaced by fresh 
circuits. These, after various mutations, are now settled as fol- 
lows: the northern, the no^-eastern (taken from the northern), 
the midland, the south-eastern, the Oxford, the western, and the 
north Wales (with Chester) and south Wales (divisional) circuits. 
The delimitation of these circuits together with the names of the 
towns throughout England and Wales at which assises are held are 
set out in some 14 orders in council, all of which are printed in 
Statutory Rules and Orders. Birmingham was first constituted a 
circuit town in the year 1884 and, by arrangement, the work there 
became the joint property of the midland and Oxford circuits. 
There are alternative assize towns in the following circuits, viz., 
on the western circuit, Salisbury and Devizes for Wiltshire and 
Wells and Taunton for Somerset; on the south-eastern, Ipswich 
and Bury St. Edmunds for Suffolk; on the north Wales circuit, 
Welshpool and Newtown for Montgomery; and in the south Wales 
(division), Cardiff and Swansea for Glamorgan. 

The approximate dates for the holding of circuit assizes are: 
winter (atout the middle of January), summer (about the middle 
of May), and autumn (about the n^dle of October). Spring 
assizes for both civil and criminal business are held in April and 
May in two circuits only, viz., at Manchester and Liverpool on the 
northern, and at Leeds on the north-eastern. In the past consider- 
able difficulty was experienced in coping with assize work in the 
provinces and at the same time maintaining the efficiency of the 
common law sittings in London. With the object of obviating this 
as far as possible it has been arranged that certain of the common 
law judges shall remain in London during the whole of the circuits, 
and the others until their respective commission days which are 
generally arranged to fall on varying dates. 

Counsel are not expected to practise on a circuit other than that 
to which they have attached themselves, unless they receive a spe- 
cial retainer. They are then said to “go special,” and the fee in 
such a case is 100 guineas for a king’s counsel and 50 guineas for a 
junior. In such cases it is customary to employ in the action one 
member of the circuit on which the counsel has come special. Cer- 
tain rules have been drawn up by the bar council for regulating the 
practice as to retainers on circuit; (i) A special retainer must be 
gjven for a particular assize (a circuit retainer will not, however, 
make it compulsory upon counsel retained to go the circuit, but 
will give the right to counsel’s services should he attend the assize 
and the case be entered for trial); (2) if the venue is changed to 
another place on the same circuit, a fresh retainer is not required ; 

(3) if the action is not tried at the assize for which the retainer is 
given, the retainer must be renewed for every subsequent assize 
until the action is disposed of, unless a brief has been delivered; 

(4) a retainer may be given for a future assize, without a retainer 
for an intervening assize, unless notice of trial is given for such 
intervening assize. There are also various regulations enforced by 
the discipline of the circuit bar mess. 

In Scotland the judges of the supreme criminal court, or high 
court of justiciary, form also Uwee separate circuit courts, consist- 
ing of two ju^es each; and the country, with the exception of the 
Lotbians, is divided into corresponding districts, called respectively 
the northern, western and southern circuits. On the northern cir- 
cuit, courts are held at Inverness, Perth, Dundee and Aberdeen; 
on the western, at Glasgow, Stir&g and Inveraray; and on the 
southern, at Dumfries, Jedbui^ and Ayr. (W. W. P.) 

In the system of the Federal judiciary in the United States there 
are nine circuit courts of aiqieals. Each circuit has aj^Uate juris- 
diction over a number of the Federal district courts, and each has 
from three to six judges, appointed by the President. Judges of the 
district courts are competent to sit on this bench. A justice of the 
Supreme Court formerb^ visited each circuit once a year but this 
practice has substantially been riiandoned. These courts have 
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appellate jurisdiction over most of the matters determined by the 
district courts, but certain matters are taken directly to the 
Supreme Court. The courts of appeals, which sit at the places indi- 
cated, are composed of the following districts : First circuit at Bos- 
ton, Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island and 
Porto Rico; Second circuit at New York, Vermont, Connecticut, 
northern, southern, eastern and western New York; Third circuit 
at Philadelphia, New Jersey, eastern, middle and western Pennsyl- 
vania and Delaware; Fourth circuit at Richmond, Maryland, 
northern and southern West Virginia, eastern and western Vir- 
ginia, eastern and western North Carolina and eastern and western 
South Carolina; Fifth circuit at Atlanta, with alternate sittings at 
Montgomery, Ft. Worth and New Orleans, northern, southern and 
middle Georgia, northern and southern Florida, northern, middle 
and southern Alabama, northern and southern Mississippi, eastern 
and western Louisiana, northern, southern, eastern and western 
Texas and the Canal Zone; Sixth circuit at Cincinnati, northern 
and southern Ohio, eastern and western Michigan, eastern and 
western Kentucky, and eastern, middle and western Tennessee; 
Seventh circuit at Chicago, Indiana, northern, southern and east- 
ern Illinois, and eastern and western Wisconsin; Eighth circuit at 
St. Louis, with alternate sittings at Denver, Cheyenne and St. 
Paul; Minnesota, northern and southern Iowa, eastern and western 
Missouri, eastern and western Arkansas, Nebraska, Colorado, 
Kansas, North Dakota, South Dakota, eastern, western and north- 
ern Oklahoma, Wyoming, Utah and New Mexico; Ninth circuit at 
San Francisco, with alternate sittings at Seattle and Portland; 
northern and southern California, Oregon, Nevada, Montana, east- . 
em and western Washington, Idaho, Arizona, Alaska and Hawaii. 

In several of the States, such as Illinois and Massachusetts, the 
system of circuits prevails, with the judges sitting in succession in | 
the various counties of the circuit. In a few States the term ! 
district judge is applied to such officials. 

Biblioorapby.*— Clarence N. Callender’s American Courts, Their 
Organization and Procedure (1927), 

CIRCULAR NOTE, a documentary request by a bank to its 
foreign correspondents to pay a specified sum of money to a named 
person. The person in whose favour a circular note is issued is 
furnished with a letter (containing the signature of an official of 
the bank and the person named) called a letter of indication, which 
is usually referred to in the circular note, and must be produced 
on presentation of the note. Circular notes are generally issued 
against a payment of cash to the amount of the notes, but the notes 
need not necessarily be cashed, but may be returned to the banker 
in exchange for the amount for which they were originally issued. 
A forged signature on a circular note conveys no right, and as it is 
the duty of the payer to see that payment is made to the proper 
person, he cannot recover the amount of a forged note from the 
banker who issued the note. (See also Letter op Credit.) 

emeULARS AND CIRCULARIZING, a means of ad- 
vertising and selling which has reached large proportions as a 
result of rapid printing and postal extension in the past half 
century. This consists of descriptive circulars and other forms 
of advertising literature sent through the mails to bring about 
sales direct to possible customers. It has long been widely used 
in France and the United States, in connection with catalogues 
mailed on request by department stores, seedsmen and manufac- 
turers of various articles that can be economically shipped. 

With the development of the mail order houses, particularly 
in the United States, the use of this method of advertising has 
greatly extended. Catalogues of i,ooo pages or more, sometimes 
are sent broadcast to urban and farm dwellers alike, who give 
orders for clothing, pianos, agricultural implements, household 
utensils, and a great variety of other articles. The number of 
mail order houses in the United States is estimated at las, with 
yearly sales approximating $500,000,000. With the extension 
of the parcels post and favourable postal rates, this form of 
advertising has bran widely adopted by manufacturers. (W. S. Hi.) 

CIRCULATING MEDIUM, a term often applied to money 
in the broad sense of the word. It includes not only the minted 
coin of the realm, and the Bank of England notes, which are in 
^ect gold certificates, but currency notes, dollar bills, dieques 


and bil]p of exchange. All these circulate to perform the function 
of money as a medium of exchange. It is notable that by far the 
greater part of the circulating mechum in modem great com- 
mercial nations now consists of paper credit instruments. In 
Great Britain and America the cheque is the main currency of 
commerce. See Money. 

CIRCULUS IN PROBANDO^ in logic, a phrase used to 
describe a form of argument in which the very fact which one 
seeks to demonstrate is used as a premise, i.e., as part of the evi- 
dence on which the conclusion is based. This argument is one 
form of the fallacy known as petitio principU, ^^begging the ques- 
tion.’’ It is most common in lengthy arguments, the complicated 
character of which enables the speaker to make his hearers forget 
the data from which he began. The following duologue may serve 
as a simple illustration of circular argument. *^He speaks with 
angels,” said one of the Master’s disciples. “How know you 
that?” I asked. “He himself admits it,” he replied solemnly. “But 
suppose he lies?” I persisted. “What!” he exclaimed, “a man who 
speaks with angels capable of telling a lie?” (See Fallacy.) 

CIRCUMCISION. From a medical as distinguished from a 
ritual aspect this simple operation consists in removal of a suf- 
ficient portion of the foreskin to allow of its free retraction beyond 
the glans penis. The operation is performed chiefly for purposes 
of cleanliness and to facilitate removal of the smegma which 
normally collects beneath the foreskin but sometimes is necessary 
to allow free passage of urine. For these purposes it is done as a 
preventive measure in the infant. In adults the chief reason for 
its performance is balanitis or inflammation beneath the foreskin 
due to lack of cleanliness or to the presence of a venereal sore; 
in this case circumcision is a necessary part of the treatment. 
It is noteworthy that in India the Hindus who do not circumcise 
ritually suffer far more frequently from cancer of the penis than 
the Mohammedans who circumcise. (See Mutilation and 
Deformation.) 

CIRCUMNAVIGATION OF THE WORLD. Although 
the efforts to find a route to the Indies had already led to the 
great voyages of Columbus, the Cabots, Bartholomew Diaz and 
Vasco da Gama, to Ferdinand Magellan was due the honour of 
I having first sailed round the world (1519-22), although he him- 
self died on the way. The first British circumnavigator was Sir 
Francis Drake (1577-80), who was followed by others, English, 
French and Dutch in the next two centuries, until the celebrated 
three voyages of Captain James Cook in 1768-70, 1772-75, 1776- 
79, practically completed the discovery of the main outlines of 
the known world. (See individual biographies and the articles 
Geography and Map.) 

CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE is a kind of indirect 
evidence. Suppose something happens in the presence of witnesses 
who observe it, then their evidence is direct evidence of the oc- 
currence. But now suppose there is no such direct evidence of the 
event, then we have to rely on indirect evidence, if any. Such in- 
direct evidence usually consists of certain circumstances surround- 
ing the event or in some way connected with it. By piecing these 
circumstances together we may get an intelligible, coherent ac- 
count of the whole course of the event or events in question. This 
piecing together of the data is a kind of hypothesis, and there may 
be several rival hypotheses to account for the facts. But as in all 
cases of the use of hypotheses, the hypothesis which gives the 
most adequate and consistent explanation is usually accepted. In- 
ference from circumstantial evidence resenlbles ordinary induc- 
tion to the extent that it involves the use of hypotheses and their 
verification, but it is unlike ordinary induction inasmuch as it does 
not aim at a generalization, being concerned only with some par- 
ticular event. The systematic (iaracter of inference is perhaj^ 
most obvious in the case of inference from circumstantial evi- 
dence, for it manifests most cleaily the process of the imaginative 
construction of a coherent system out of fragmentary evidence. 
The most famihar occasions for the exercise of inference from cir- 
cumstantial evidence are criminal cases. Criminals naturally take 
precautions against the possibility of direct evidence, and are us- 
ually betrayed by circumstantial evidence. See Evzdencb. See 
A. Wolf, Essentials of Logfc (1926). 
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CnCmfrAlXATIOM, limbs of, h imucitini. a 

continuous circle of entrenchments surrounding a besieged place, 
facing outwards, by which the besieger protected hhns^ against 
the attack of a relieving army from any quarter (from Lat. 
dram, round, and vdUim, a rampart). “Lines of contravalla- 
tion” were similar works but naturally of less circumference, 
facing inwards, as a resistance against the sorties of the besieged. 

emeus, a space in the strict sense circular, but sometimes 
oval or even oblong, intended for the exhibition of races ahd 
athletic contests generally (Lat. circus, Gr. idpxos or KplKos, a ring 
or circle; probably “circus” and “ring” are of the same origin). 
The circus differs from the theatre inasmuch as the performance 
takes place in a central circular space, and not on a stage at one 
end of the building. 

In Roman Antiqidties the circus was a building for the ex- 
hibition of horse and chariot races and other amusements. It con- 
sisted of tiers of seats running parallel with the sides of the 
course, and forming a crescent round one of the ends. The other 
end was straight and at right angles to the course, so that the 
plan of the whole had nearly the form of an ellipse cut in half 
at its vertical axis. Along the transverse axis ran a fence (spina) 
separating the return course from the starting one. The straight 
end had no seats, but was occupied by the stalls (careeres) where 
the chariots and horses were held in readiness. This end con- 
stituted also the front of the building with the main entrance. 
At each end of the course were three conical pillars (metae) to 
mark its limits. 

The oldest building of this kind in Rome was the Circus 
Maximus, in the valley between the Palatine and Aventine hills, 
where, before the erection of any permanent structure, races 
appear to have been held beside the altar of the god Consus. The 
first building is assigned to Tarquin the younger, but for a long 
time little seems to have been done to complete its accommoda- 
tion, since it is not till 329 b.c. that we hear of stalls being erected 
for the chariots and horses. It was not in fact till under the em- 
pire that the circus became a conspicuous public resort. Caesar 
enlarged it to some extent, and also made a canal 10 ft. broad be- 
tween the lowest tier of seats (podium) and the course, as a 
precaution for the spectators’ safety when exhibitions of fighting 
with wild beasts, such as were afterwards confined to the amphi- 
theatre, took place. When these exhibitions were removed and the 
canal (euripus) was no longer necessary, Nexo had it filled up. 
Augustus is said to have placed an obelisk on the spina between 
the metae and to have built a new pulvinar, or imperial box; but 
if this is taken in connection with the fact that the circus had 
been partially destroyed by fire in 31 b.c., it may be supposed 
that besides this he had restored it altogether. Only the lower 
tiers of seats were of stone, the others being of wood, and this, 
from the liability to fire, may account for the frequent restora- 
tions to which the circus was subject; it would also explain the 
falling of the seats by which a crowd of people were killed in the 
time of Antoninus Pius. In the reign of Claudus, apparently after 
a fire, the careeres of stone (tufa) were replaced by marble, and 
the metae of wood by gilt bronase. Under Domitian, again after 
a fire, the circus was rebuilt, and the careeres increased to twelve 
instead of eight as before. The work was finished by Trajan. See 
further for seating capacity, etc., Rome: Archaeology, § “Places 
of Amusement,” 

The circus was the only public spectacle at which men and 
women were not separated. The lower seats were reserved for 
persons of rank; there were also various state boxes, e,g., for the | 
giver of the games and his friends (called cubicula or suggestus). | 
The principal object of attraction apart from the racing must 
have been the spina or low wall which ran down the middle of 
^ course, with its obelisks, images and ornamental shrines. On 
it also were seven figures of dolphins and seven oval ob jects, 
one of which was taken down at every round made in a race, so 
that spectators might see readily how the contest proceeded. The 
chariot race consisted of seven rounds of the course. The 
chariots started abreast, but in an oblique line, so that the outer 
chariot might be compensated for the wider circle it had to make 
ftt the other end. Sadh a race was called a missus, and as many 
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as 24 of these would take place in a day. The competitors wore 
different colours, originally white and red (albata and russata), 
to which green (prasina) and blue (veneta) were added. Domi- 
tian introduced two more colours, purple and gold (purpureus et 
auratus pannus), which probably fell into disuse after Us death. 
To provide the horses and large staff of attencLuits it was neces- 
sary to apply to rich capitalists and owners of studs, and from 
this there grew up in time four companies (factiones) of circus 
purveyors, which were identified with the four colours, and with 
which those who organized the races contracted for the proper 
supply of horses and men. The drivers (aurigae, agitatores), who 
were mostly slaves, were sometimes held in high repute for their 
skill. The horses most valued were those of Sicily, Spain and 
Cappadocia, and great care was taken in training them. Chariots 
with two horses (bigae) or four (quadrigae) were most common, 
but sometimes also they had three (trigae), and exceptionally 
more than four horses. Occasionally there was combined with the 
chariots a race of riders (desultores) , each rider having two horses 
and leaping from one to the other during the race. At certain of 
the races the proceedings were opened by a pompa or procession 
in which images of the gods and of the imperial family deified 
were conveyed in cars drawn by horses, mules or elephants, at- 
tended by the colleges of priests, and led by the presiding magis- 
trate (in some cases by the emperor himself) seated in a chariot 
in the dress and with the insignia of a triumphator. The proces- 
sion passed from the capitol along the forum, and on to the circus, 
where it was received by the people standing and clapping their 
hands. The presiding magistrate gave the signal for the races 
by throwing a white flag (mappa) on to the course. 

Next in importance to the Circus Maximus in Rome was the 
Circus Flaminius, erected 221 b.c. in the censorship of C. Flamin- 
ius, from whom it may have taken its name; or the name may 
have been derived from Prata Flaminia, where it was situated. 
The only games that are known to have been celebrated in this 
circus were the Ludi Tourii and Plebeii There is no mention of 
it after the xst century. Its ruins were identified in the i6th 
century at S. Catarina dei Funari and the Palazzo Mattel. 

A third circus in Rome was erected by Caligula in the gardens of 
Agrippina, and was known as the Circus Neronis, from the no- 
toriety which it obtained through the Circensian pleasures of 
Nero. A fourth was constructed by Maxentius outside the Porta 
Appia near the tomb of Caecilia Mctella, where its ruins are still, 
and now afford the only instance from which an idea of the 
ancient circi in Rome can be obtained. It was attributed to 
Caracalla, till the discovery of an inscription in 1825 showed it 
to be the work of Maxentius. Old topographers speak of the six 
circi, but two of these appear to be imaginary, the Circus Florae 
and the Circus Sallustii. 

Circus races were held in connection with the following public 
festivals and generally on the last day of the festival, if it 
extended over more than one day: — (i) The Consualia, Aug. 21, 
Dec. 15; (2) Equirria, Feb. 27, March 14; (3) Ludi Romani, 
Sept. 4-19; (4) Ludi Plebeii, Nov. 4-17; (5) Cerialia, April 12- 
19; (6) Ludi Apollinares, July 6-13; (7) Ludi Megalenses, April 
4-10; (8) Floralia, April 28-May 3. 

In addition to Smith’s Dictionary of Antiquities (3rd ed., 1890), 
see articles in Daremberg and Saglio’s Dictionnaire des antiquitis, 
Pauly-Wissowa’s Realencyklopddie der classischen Altertumswissen- 
schaft, iii. 2 (1899), and Marquardt, Romische Staatsverwaltung, iii. 
(2nd ed., 1885), p. 504. For eating remains see works quoted under 
Rome: Archaeology. 

The Modern Circtsi* — ^The “circus” in modem times is a form 
of popular entertainment which has little in common with the 
institution of classical Rome. It is frequently nomadic in char- 
acter, the place of the permanent building known to the ancients 
as the circus being taken by a tent, which is carried from place to 
place and set up temporarily on any site procurable at country 
fairs or in provincial towns, and in which spectacular performances 
arc given by a troupe employed by the proprietor. The centre of 
the tent forms an arena arranged as a horse-ring, strewn with tan 
or other soft substance, where the performances take place, the 
seats of the spectators being arranged in ascending tiers around the 
central space. The traditional type of exhibition in the modem 
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travelling circus consists of feats of horsemanskip, such as leap* 
ing through hoqu from the back of a galloping horse, standi^ 
with one foot on each of two horses galloping side by side, turning 
somersaults from a springboard over a number of horses standing 
close together, or accomplidimg acrobatic tricks on horseback. 
These performances, by male and female riders, are varied by the 
introduction of horses trained to perform tricks, and by drol* 
leries on the part of the clown, whose place in the circus is as 
firmly established by tradition as in the pantomime. 

The popularity of the circus in England may be traced to that 
kept by Philip Astley (d. 1814) in London at the end of the i8tb 
century. Astley was followed by Ducrow, whose feats of horse- 
manship had much to do with establishing the traditions of the 
circus, which were perpetuated by Hengler’s and Sanger’s cele- 
brated shows in a later generation. The influence of P. T. Bamum 
(United States), whose claim to be the possessor of “the greatest 
^ow on earth” was no exaggeration, brought about a consider- 
able change in the character of the modem circus. In arenas too 
large for speech to be easily audible, the traditional comic dialogue 
of the clown assumed a less prominent place than formerly, while 
the vastly increased wealth of stage properties relegated to the 
background the old-fashioned equestrian feats, which were re- 
placed by more ambitious acrobatic performances and by exhi- 
bitions of skill, strength and daring requiring the employment of 
immense numbers of performers and often of complicated and 
expensive machinery. These tendencies are, as is natural, most 
marked in shows given in permanent buildings in large cities, 
such as the London Hippodrome, which was built as a combina- 
tion of the circus, the menagerie and the variety theatre, where 
wild animals such as lions and elephants from time to time ap- 
peared in the ring and where convulsions of nature such as floods, 
earthquakes and volcanic eruptions have been produced with an 
extraordinary wealth of realistic display. At the Hippodrome in 
Paris, a circus of the true classical type in which the arena is 
entirely surrounded by the seats of the spectators, chariot races 
after the Roman model were held in the latter part of the 19th 
century, at which prizes of considerable value were given by the 
management. In accordance with the developments just described, 
the circus may at the present time be divided into three distinct 
types. The British is a caravan, the continental a music-hall fitted 
with arena and stables, and the American a mobile arsenal of 
amusements. In none of these are the traditions of Philip 
Astley, father of the modem circus, strictly upheld. His amphi- 
theatre, a combination of riding school and music house, re- 
tained much of the ancient dignity of horsemanship. 

Since about 1930, interest in the circus has been re-awakened 
in several countries, including Russia, where the Soviet has per- 
mitted companies to be reorganized. In France where the vogue 
took long to die, as the building of the handsome Cirque de Paris a 
few years before the World War proves, the revival came quickly, 
partly because of the enthusiasm for the ring shown by the 
modem school of painters. This return to popularity was first 
marked by the redecoration of the Cirque Me^ano in 1921; in 
the same year the Nouveau Cirque, which from 1914 had been an 
ordinary music-hall, was occupied by a menagerie, and, as the 
next step, the American bar was abolished so that the stables 
could be restored; the Cirque d’Hiver, the scene of Grier’s 
production of Oedipe Roi, in the season 1919-20 and afterwards 
a dnematograph theatre, once more became a circus in 1933-34; 
and this upward progression was crowned in 1933 when the Frendh 
Minister of Public Instruction made the ^ee Fratellini, the 
most popular clowns of France, officers of the Academy. 

In Australia the Wirth Brothers have conducted a railroad 
circus on the American model {see below) for many years, but 
the manunoth show has yet to establish itself in Europe despite 
the success of Bamum and Briley’s visits between 1880-1900. 
In 1935, however, the Circus Krone aroused keen interest in 
Berlin as the only three-ring tent on the C<mtinent, and three 
lings were install in the stadium of the British^ Empire Ex- 
biixtion, Wembley, but here the space was found in experience 
to be too large for the romantic smell of sawdust and tanbark 
to reach the audience. 


Int ea na tien al Chreua.. Snccessfid attenq^ to create an 

intemaitional circus have been made at Olympia, Lmidon. For 
the Christmas holidays of 1906-07 C. B. Cwhian installed then 
a company from the Cirque de Paris wiUi other acts; for the 
season of 1913-14 he brought instalments of the Hagenbeck Zoa 
from Bmrlin, thus introducing the idea of Magpin terraces into 
England, and engaged a German stud of 350 horses, besides an 
American trick rider, French clowns and many other performers, 
mostly from the European continent. Each Christmas since 1930 
there has been at 01)rmpia an international circus managed by 
Bertram W. Mills. Otherwise the British circus is still a kind 
of large family party travelling from town to town in little 
cottages on wheels and congregating each Christmas at the Agri- 
cultural Hall, Islington, just as they congregated 100 years ago 
in St. George’s Fields. 

To-day they still perform the tricks that amused the country 
before the circus was invented. Thus, in 1935, dogs and monke)^ 
were acting in Bostock’s Royal Itriian Circus a scene called 
The Deserter, ending with the execution of a Pomeranian by a 
monkey seated on a pony, which recalls the drama of The Deserter 
acted by dogs and a monkey at Sadler’s Wells in 1785. After 
most of the buildings installed by Hengler, Sanger and others, 
in the chief towns and cities of the United Kingdom had been 
put to other uses, the “tenting” companies became more like 
the old fair folks than Astley’s performers. They exhibited per- 
sonal skill instead of combining to present “equestrian dramas,” 
of which the last relic was the Wembley stag hunt and Roman 
chariot races, two favourite circus items since Astley’s was first 
built. Likewise the jester is disappearing, the fun now being 
provided mainly by silent clowns wearing the one-piece garment 
of the French “grotesque,” the ill fitting evening clothes of the 
“Auguste” or the costume of Charlie Chaplin of the films. 

Entertainments of a character similar to the circus include the 
International Rodeo, held under C. B. Cochran’s management at 
the British Empire Exhibition in 1934, which was a contest in 
steer wrestling and buck-jumping between cowboys who were 
showmen in the sense that prize money was their livelihood. In 
July 1925 a band of Cossacks gave an exhibition of horseman- 
ship in London and Paris, including a dramatic spectacle enlivened 
by comic tumbles from horseback. 

BmuooRArHY.— Files of Variety, Clipper and Billboard (New York, 
1920-25) ; George Concklin, The Ways of the Circus (1921) ; Gustave 
Frijaville, Au Music Hall (1923) ; M. R, Werner, Bamum (1923) ; 
C. B. Cochran, Secrets of a Showman (1925) ; M. Willson Disher, 
Clowns and Pantomimes (1925). (X.) 

UNITED STATES 

The American circus is a spectacular form of entertainment, 
nomadic in character presenting its exhibitions in tents (rarely 
in buildings), and moving its performers, staff, working crew, ani- 
mals and all paraphernalia on its own railway cars ; or, in the case 
of a few small shows, by horse-drawn wagons, motor trucks or river 
boats. It comprises, physically, in the order met with from the 
approach (“front”); refreshment booths (“candy stands”); 
ticket and office wagons; one or more side shows (“kid shows”) 
containing human and animal oddities ; the big diow main entrance 
(“front door”); the canopied way (“marquee”) leading to the 
menagerie; the menagerie tent ej^itiiv animals caged and in 
corrals; the elephant “line up” and refreshment stands; the 
canvas-walled passage (“connection”) leading from the menagerie 
to the main-tent (“big top”) ; the rear entrance (“back door”) 
to the main-tent, opening on a compound (“back yard”) in which 
are located performers’ dressing tents, properties, property and 
wardrobe wagons, vehicles used in pageant (“the spec.”), and 
other equipment essential to the producticm. 

Early Americaa Circus.— During colonial days several Eng- 
lish showmen brouiri>t small troupes to the United States. Among 
the first was Ricketts’ Qrcus which exhiUted in the Greenwich 
theatre near the Battery^ New York^ in 1795. Probably the first 
American bom showman of note was Rufus Welch, who in 1818 
managed a wagcm show and later directed larger outfits. 1b Nov. 
1836, the Mt. Pitt Circus opened on Broome street. New Yorir, in 
a building seating 3,500 persons, said at that time to be the largest 
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place of amniement in America. Eariy dfcuaea, but aubsequeot 
to tbe foregoing, were those of ** 01 ( 1 *’ John Robinson, Dick ^ds 
and Van Ambu^, tiw two last nami^ making European tours 
in the ’408. 

Notable among American tent riiowmen may be named L. B. 
Lent, Adam Forepaugfa, Dan Rice, the Sella brothers, W. C. Coup, 
P. T. Bamum, James A. Bailey and the Ringling brothers. Lent’s 
historic New York circus played winter engagements in i4tb 
street opposite the old Academy of Music, and toured under 
canvas during the summer months of the ’60s and early ’70s, 
his being the first show of size to travel by rail. Forepaugh was 
one of the tent world’s most picturesque characters and the 
reputed precursor of the modem beauty contests. In 1880 he 
offered a prize fot America’s most beautiful woman, resulting in 
tbe selection of Louise Montague who thereafter rode in his 
street parade as “the $10,000 beauty.’’ Rice was the most famous 
of American clowns and operator of boat shows on the Mississippi. 
The Sells brothers, Ephraim, Allen, Lewis and Peter, in 1873 
founded the show bearing their name, giving distinct impetus 
to the “brother idea’’ in tbe circus world. Coup, a remarkable 
organizer who, in 1869, projected the largest circus known up 
to that time, originated performances in two rings, and assisted 
by Dan Costello persuaded P. T. Barnum to enter the circus 
field. Bamum, in his 60th year, brought his internationally ad- 
vertised name and ability as a proprietor of museums, impresario, 
lecturer and author to the tent show world, thereby giving it in- 
calculable publicity and advancement. Bailey, generaUy acknowl- 
edged to have been the master showman both past and present, 
introduced a third ring and devised intervening stages. Brilliant 
alike as an organizer, originator and financial genius, he directed 
superb productions throughout America and toured European 
countries at the head of the largest circus ever sent across the 
Atlantic. The Ringling brothers, August G., Otto, Albert, Alfred 
T., Charles, Henry and John were remarkable for their individual 
ability to direct separate departments of their show. Beginning 
in 1883 the Ringlings brought the show bearing their name to a 
size equalling that of the largest. Upon the death of Bailey they 
in 1907 purchased the Bamum and Bailey “Greatest Show on 
Earth,’’ but conducted it as a separate institution until 1919 when 
they combined it with that bearing their name. 

The Modem Circus. — ^Tbe consolidation is now directed by 
John Ringling, the only surviving brother. Contemporary cir- 
cuses include Sells-Floto, Hagenbeck-Wallace, John Robinson and 
Sparks. 

Unlike European circuses, the modem American circus sells 
a ticket which includes admission to both the menagerie and circus 
performance. Following the “big show” progrwune an after 
show is given in the main-tent for which there is an additional 
charge. Ibis is caUed the “concert,” though it has frequently 
taken on the character of a “wild west” entertainment. The “big 
show” programme app>e^ largely to the eye, since the greater 
size of the modem main-tent ^s rendered impossible a con- 
tinuance of tbe “talking clown” and like audible features of the 
former me-ring circus. To-day the feats of human equestrians, 
aerialists, gymnasts, acrobats and clowns, interspersed with a 
number of trained jungle beasts and domestic animals are pre- 
sented in ground rings, on ground platforms (“stages”), from 
aerial apparatus and from steel arenas so distributed as to be 
enclosed within or above the confines of an oval course-way 
(“hippodrome track”) with the q>ectators seated in chairs 
(“grand stand”) and on bleachers (“the blues”) in such a manner 
as practical^ to surround the entire area of action. 

An average of 30 different tent shows (tlw largest requiring 
apiHroximately 100 railway can to traii^Mrt it and the smallest 
using but a single car) tour more or less extensively tlnough tbe 
United States each year. Ite touring season usu^y begins in 
^ril or May and continues into November. The intervening 
thne is qxnt in “winter quarters.” A few small shows tour con- 
tinuously, in southern territory during the winter 

o^tfas. To advance their aeason, some circuses that are essen- 
tially tent shows open in hnildings as eixfy as Mardi and then go 
Old under CBDUBs. Once On tourjthey eriiibitonty in tents. Aeving 
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these are the Ringing Bros, and Bamum and Bailey circus and 
the Sells-Floto show sriiich have for many years (^lened in Madison 
Square Garden, New York, and in the Coliseum, Chicago, re- 
spectively. The indoor winter circus is practically non-existent 
in the United States. Creditable showa frequently play in 
armories and other buildings but none of these are permanent 
in character. (E. P. N.) 

CIRENCESTER (sis'is-tvr or sis'it-vir), market town, 
Gloucestershire, England, on the river Chum, 80 m. west-north- 
west of London. Pop. of urban district (1931) 7,433. It is served 
by the G.W.R. 

It is the site of the Romano-British CorMum, at first perhaps 
a military post, but afterwards, a civilian city. There are ruins of 
an amphitheatre and indications of tbe walls. At Chedworth, 7 m. 
north-east, is a Roman villa. Qrencester (Cimeceaster, Cyren- 
ceaster, Cyringceaster) is described in Domesday as ancient de- 
mesne of the crown. Tbe manor was granted by William I. to 
William Fitzosbem; on reverting to the crown it was given in 
1189, with the township, to the Augustinian abbey founded here 
in 1117 by Henry I., of which there remain a Norman gateway 
and a few capitals. The paririi church is mainly perpendicular, 
with a high embattled tower. Among its many chapels that of St. 
Catherine has a beautiful roof of fan-traicery in stone, dated 
1508. The townsmen struggled in vain throughout the middle 
ages to show that Cirencester was a borough. For their success 
against the'earls of Kent and Salisbury Henry IV. in 1403 gave 
the townsmen a gild merchant. In 1418 the charter was annulled, 
and in 1477 parliament declared that Cirencester was not corpo- 
rate. There are several unsuccessful attempts to re-establish the 
gild merchant. Besides the “new market” of Domesday Book 
the abbots obtained charters in 1315 and 1353 for fairs during the 
octaves of All Saints and St. Thomas tbe Martyr. The wool trade 
gave these great importance; in 1341 there were ten wool mer- 
chants in Cirencester, and Leland speaks of the abbots’ cloth-mill, 
while Camden calls it the greatest market for wool in England. 

Oakley Park was laid out during the 18th century by Lord 
Bathurst. A mile west of the town is the Royal Agricultural Col- 
lege originally incorporated by charter in 1845, and reorganized 
on new lines since 1918. Ihere are two museums containing 
mosaics, inscriptions, carved and sculptured stones. The industries 
of Cirencester comprise various branches of agriculture. It has 
connection by a branch canal with tbe Thames and Severn canal. 
Cirencester became a parliamentary borough in 1573, then return- 
ing two members, but was deprived of separate representation in 
1885. It is now included in the Cirencester and Tewkesbury 
Division of Gloucester. 

CIRE PERDUE: see ScuLPTuxE Technique: Casting. 
CIRlLLOy DOMENICO (i739*t799)> Italian physician, 
botanist, and revolutionist, was appointed as a young man to a 
botanical professorship, and later travelled to France and England, 
where be was elected a fellow of the Royal Society. On his 
return to Naples he was appointed successively to the chairs of 
practical and theoretical medicine. He wrote voluminously on 
scientific subjects, although only his philosophical treatise Virtu 
moraU deW Asitfe is now remembered, and acquired a large med- 
ical practice. On the establishment of tbe Pa^enopean republic 
in Naples, Cirilio became president of tbe legislative commission. 
When the town surrendered to Cardinal Ruffo, the vengeance of 
the royalists was wreaked upon Cirilio among many others. De- 
q>tte ^dy Hamilton’s intercession on his behalf, Nelson had him 
hanged on Oct. 39, 1799. 

See L. Conforti, SapoU net irgg (Naples, 1889) ; C. Giglioli, 
Naples in zjstp (1903) ; C. Tivaroni, L’ltalia durante U dominio 
francese, vol. it. 

CIRQUE, a French word used to denote a semi-drcular 
amphitheatre, with precipitous walls, at the head of a valley in a 
gla^ted mountain region (Lat., circus, ring), generally due to 
tlm basal sapping and erosion beimth the bergschrund of a glacier. 
The bergschrund is a large crevasse, in the form of a great sym- 
metrical arc, parallel to tbe head of tbe ndvi (see Glacibk) ; it 
lia at a short distance from the exposed rock surface and sep- 
arates the stationary from the moving ice, and in earfy summer, 
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when the glacier commences to move, it opens and exposes Uie 
rock at its base to diurnal changes of temperature. Frost action 
then causes rapid disintegration downwards at its base and back- 
wards upon such part of the rock surface as is exposed in the 
bergschnmd beneath the stationary ice, thus producing the 
characteristic form of the cirque. 

The formation of cirques has played an important part in the 
development of the scenery of glaciated mountain tracts. ArStes 
(sharp ridges) are formed by the intersection of two cirques, 
and pyramid-like peaks such as the Matterhorn and Snowdon 
are remnants left by the recession of three or more cirques. 
Cirques frequently contain lakes, for, owing to the action of the 
bergschrund, the floor slopes toward the mountain mass. W. D. 
Johnston {Joum. of Geol. vol. xii. p. 569) first recognized the 
processes giving rise to cirque formation by actually descending 
a bergschrund on the Mount Lyell glacier. Hollows of similar 
shape to cirques occur in limestone regions which may not have 
been glaciated. These are formed by aqueous solution and are not 
true cirques. 

CnUtlPEDlA, a sub-class of the Crustacea compris- 
ing the barnacles and acorn shells and certain parasitic forms 
related to them. All Cirripedes are completely sedentary in the 
adult state and with the loss of the power 
of locomotion they have become so modi- 
fied as to show, at first sight, little trace of 
resemblance to the more ordinary Crus- 
tacea. 

The common goose-barnacle, Lepas an- 
atifera, is found adhering to the bottom of 
ships and to floating timber. It has a fleshy 
stalk, fixed at one end to the supporting 
object and having at the other end a shell 
of five separate plates enclosing the body 
of the animal. The stalk is formed from 
the front part of the head, and the body, 
when exposed by opening the shell, is seen 
to be bent nearly at right angles to it. Em- 
bedded in the cement which fastens the 



end of the stalk to the support may be Fio- i.— aoosE on ship 
found the remains of the an tennules which barnacle ( lepas ana. 
served for the attachment of the larva. I* 

The antennae are wanting, but within the above, and the feet 
shell the mouth is surrounded by mandi- or cirri protruding 
bles, maxillulae and maxillae, and these from thk slit-open- 
are followed by six pairs of long, curled, 'n®* below 
two-branched appendages fringed with hairs. These appendages 
can be protruded from the slit-like opening of the shell, forming 
a kind of casting net for the capture of minute floating particles 
of food. The acom-shells which are abundant in most seas at- 
tached to rocks in shallow water, differ from the goose-barnacle 
and its allies in having no peduncle. The shell is conical, cemented 
directly to the rock, and has an opening at the top closed by four 
movable valves. The shell has a more or less perfect radial sym- 
metry. Allied to the more normal Cirripedia just described are a 
numter of more degenerate and, for the most part, parasitic forms. 
The most degenerate are the members of the order l^izocephala, of 
which the genus SaccvUna, a common parasite of Crabs, is a familiar 
example. It has a simple sac-like body attached under the abdo- 
men of the crab by a short stalk from which root-like processes 
Esmify throughout the internal organs of the host. The body is 
enveloped by a fleshy mantle, with a small opening, and is without 
i^pendages, mouth or alimentary canal, the only organs which are 
well developed being those of the reproductive system. There is 
no trace of Arthropodous structure and only the larval develop- 
ment allows Saccidina to be referred to the Cirripedia. For the 
effect of SaccuHna on its host, see Sex. 

Unlike the majority of Crustacea and, indeed, of Arthropoda 
in general, the Cin^dia are nearly all hermaphrodite, but in a 
few species dwarf and degenerate male individuals are found 
attached at, or within, the opening of the ^ell of the normd indi- 
viduals. The latter may be, as usual, hermaphrodites, in which 
case the males were termed by Darwin “complemental males” 


but in,^ few instances the large individuals are purely fenude 
and the separation of the sexes is comi^te. 

Most Cirripedes are hatched from the egg in the nauplius stage, 
but the earliest larvae are characterized by the development of 
spines and processes from the body and in some oceanic species 
these spines are of relatively enormous length. At a later stage 
the larva is enclosed in a bivalve shell siq>erficially resembling t^ 
of an Ostracod and on this account it is known as the “Cypris” 
stage. Like the nauplius stages the cypris swims freely but ulti- 
mately it attaches itself by the antennules, which are provided 
with glands producing an adhesive secretion. The shell is cast 
off, leaving a membranous mantle within 
which calcareous plates appear, at first, 
apparently, always five in number. 

The Cirripedia are almost exclusively 
marine animals, only one or two species 
penetrating a little way into estuaries and 
the like. Certain species attach themselves 
to whales, marine turtles, or the larger 
Crustacea, and truly parasitic forms are 
found on Echinoderms and Crustacea. The 
earliest fossils that can be certainly re- 
ferred to the Cinipedia occur in the Rhae- 



Fig. 2.— w hale bar- 
nacle (CORONULA DIA- 
DEM A). SHOWING RADI- 

ALLY SYMMETRICAL tic formation and belong to the Lepado- 
SHELL FROM ABOVE moipha. 

The classification of the group is still somewhat unsatisfactory. 
In particular, the relationship of the parasitic forms to the more 
normal Cirripedes is obscure. The following scheme is the most 
generally adopted. 

Order Thoracica. 

Order Lepadomorpha. The stalked barnacles. Lepas, ScalpeU 
lum, Mitella. 

Order Verrttcotnorpha, Asymmetrical sessile forms. Verruca. 

Order Balanomorpha. The symmetrical sessile acorn shells. 
Bahnus, Ckthamalus, Coronula, 

Order Acrothoradca. Somewhat degenerate forms, boring in 
molluscan shells and corals. Alcippe, 

Order Ascothoracica, Parasitic on Coelenterates and Echino- 
derms. Afiii\ities obscure. Laura, Dendrogaster. 

Order Apoda. Known only from a solitary specimen described 
by Darwin. Parasitic on a stalked Cirripede. Proteolepas. 

Order Rkizocephala. Extremely degenerate parasites on Deca- 
pod Crustacea. Sacculina, Peltogaster. 

See also Barnacle. (W. T. C.) 

CIRTA; an ancient city of Numidia (mod. Constantine, q.v.), 
in Africa, in the country of the Massili. The Romans made it 
their road focus and strongest Numidian fortress. The early em- 
perors neglected it, but Constantine restored it (whence mod. 
name). Though several Roman structures survived till recently 
all that remains is a p>art of a bridge (Pont d’Antonin) and six 
arches, each some 60ft. high, of an aqueduct over the Rumel 
valley. 

See Ch. Vars, Cirta (Paris and Constantine, 1895). 


CISCO, a city of Eastland county, Texas, U.S.A., laom. W. 
by S. of Ft. Worth on Federal highway 80, and served by the 
Cisco and Northeastern, the Missouri-Kansaa-Texas and the 
Texas and Pacific railways. The population was 7422 in 1920 
(over 90% native white), and was estimated locally at more than 
12,000 in 1928. Tt is in a gas and oil region; has several manu- 
facturing industries; and is an important nurket for horses, mules, 
cattle, com, wheat, cotton, peanuts, poultry and other agricultural 
products. Just north of the dty is Williamson dam, and just 
below it is an immense concrete swimming-pool. Cisco was found- 
ed in May t88i, and was* incorporated later in that year. It was 
named after Jdin Cisco, a director of the Texas Central railway. 

CISSEY, ERNEST LOUIS OCTAVE COURTOT DB 
(iSiorrxSSa), French general, was bom at Paris on Sept. 23, 
1810, and after passing throu{d> St. Cyr, entered the army in 
1832. He served in Algeria and in the Crimean War, and became 
general of division in 1862. When the FranccKGerman War broke 
out in 1870, de Ciasey was given a divisional command in the aimy 
of the Rhii^ and he was included in tlm surrenda of Baaine's 
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army at MeU. He held a command in the army engaged in the 
suppression of the Cmnmune. From July 1871 de Cissey sat as 
a d^uty, and he had already become minister of war. He oc- 
cupied this post several times during the critical period of the 
reorganization of the French army. In 1880 he was accused of 
treasonable relations with a German agent, but was exonerated 
by a court of inquiry. He died on June is, i88a in Paris. 
CISSOID : see Curves, Specml. 

CIS-SUTLE J STATES. Southern part of the Punjab, India. 
Sikh chiefs south of the Sutlej passed under British protection in 
1809 and the name was applied to the country south of the Sutlej 
and north of the Delhi territory. Before 1846 the greater part 
was independent, the chiefs being subject merely to control from 
the agent of the governor-general for the Cis-Sutlej States at 
Umballa. After the first SiU War the full administration of the 
territory became vested in this officer. In 1849 the Punjab was 
annexed and the Cis-Sutlej States commissionership, comprising 
Umballa, Ferozepore, Ludhiana, Tbanesar and Simla districts, was 
incorporated with the new province. The name continued to be 
used until 1862, when, Ferozepore having been transferred to the 
Lahore, and a part of Thanesar to the Delhi division, it became 
obsolete. 

CIST, in Greek archaeology, a wicker-work receptacle used in 
the Eleusinian and other mysteries to carry the sacred vessels; 
and also, in prehistoric archaeology, a coffin formed of flat stones 
placed edgeways with another flat stone for a cover. Cist-burial 
was probably introduced into the British Isles by the Beaker-folk 
about 1800 B.C., but lasted in some parts down to the present era. 
The cist was generally, but not always covered by a round barrow 
or cairn. 

CISTERCIANS, otherwise Grey or White Monks (from the 
colour of the habit, over which is worn a black scapular or apron). 
In 1098 St. Robert, bom of a noble family in Champagne, at 
first a Benedictine monk, and then abbot of certain hermits set- 
tled at Molesme near Cbfitillon, being dissatisfied with the manner 
of life and observance there, migrated with twenty of the monks 
to a swampy place called CUeaux in the diocese of Ch&lons, not 
far from Dijon. Count Odo of Burgundy here built them a mon- 
astery, and they began to live a life of strict observance according 
to the letter of St. Benedict’s rule. In the following year Rob- 
ert was compelled by papal authority to return to Molesme, and 
Alberic succeeded him as abbot of Citeaux and held the office till 
his death in 1109, when the Englishman St. Stephen Harding be- 
came abbot, until 1134. In 1112, however, St. Bernard and thirty 
others offered themselves to the monastery, and a rapid and 
wonderful development at once set in. The next three years 
witnessed the foundation of the four great “daughter-houses of 
Citeaux” — La Fert6, Pontigny, Clairvaux and Morimond. With 
Clairvaux Bernard’s work is specially associated. At Stephen’s 
death there were over 30 Cistercian bouses; at Bernard’s (1154) 
over 280; and by the end of the century over 300; and the Cis- 
tercian influence in the Church more than kept pace with this 
material expansion, so that St. Berdard saw one of his monks 
ascend the papal chair as Eugenius III. 

The Cistercians rejected alike all mitigations and all develop- 
ments of St. Benedict’s rule, and tried to reproduce the life exactly 
as it had been in his time; indeed in various points they went 
beyond it in austerity. The most striking feature in the refonn 
was the return to manual labour, and especially to field-work, 
which became a special characteristic of Cistercian life. In order 
to make time for this work they cut away the accretions to the 
divine office which bad been steadily growing during three cen- 
turies, and in Cluny and the other Black Monk monasteries had 
come to dcceed greatly in length the regular canonical office. 

It was as agriculturists and horse and cattle breeders that, after 
the first bluA of their success and before a century had passed, 
the Cistercians exerdsed their chief influence on the fHogress of 
civilization in the lator middle ages: they were the great farmers 
of those days, and many of the improvements in the various fann- 
ing rperations were introduced and pcipagated by them; it is from 
this point of view that the importance of their extension in north- 
ern Europe is to be estimated. iBhey depended for thdr inaiine 
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wholly on the land. This developed an organized system for 
selling their farm produce, cattle and horses, and notably contrib- 
uted to the commercial progress of the countries of western 
Europe. Thus by the middle of the 13th century the export of 
wool by the English Cistercians had become a feature in the com- 
merce of the country. Farming operations on so extensive a scale 
could not be carried out by the monks alone, whose choir and 
religious duties took up a considerable portion of their time; 
and so from the beginning the system of lay brothers was intro- 
duced on a large scale. The lay brothers were recruited from the 
peasantry and were simple uneducated men, whose function con- 
sisted in carrying out the various field-works and plying ail sorts 
of useful trades; they formed a body of men who lived alongside 
of the choir monks, but separate from them, not taking part in 
the canonical office, but having their own fixed round of prayer 
and religious exercises. A lay brother was never ordained, and 
never held any office of superiority. It was by this system of 
lay brothers that the Cistercians were able to play their distinc- 
tive part in the progress of European civilization. But it often 
happened that the number of lay brothers became excessive and 
out of proportion to the resources of the monasteries, there being 
sometimes as many as 200, or even 300, in a single abbey. On 
the other hand, at any rate in some countries, the system of lay 
brothers in course of time worked itself out; thus in England 
by the close of the 14th century it had shrunk to relatively small 
proportions, and in the 15th century the rt^gime of the English 
Cistercian houses tended to approximate more and more to that 
of the Black Monks. 

For a hundred years, till the first quarter of the 13th century, 
the Cistercians supplanted Cluny as the most powerful order and 
the chief religious influence in western Europe. But then in turn 
' their influence began to wane, chiefly, no doubt, because of the 
rise of the mendicant orders, who ministered more directly to the 
needs and ideas of the new age. But some of the reasons of 
Cistercian decline were internal. In the first place, there was 
the permanent difficulty of maintaining in its first fervour a 
body embracing hundreds of monasteries and thousands of monks, 
spread all over Europe; and as the Cistercian very raison d^etre 
consisted in its being a ^^reform,’^ a return to primitive monachism, 
with its field-work and severe simplicity, any failures to live up 
to the ideal proposed worked more disastrously among Cistercians 
than among mere Benedictines, who were intended to live a life 
of self-denial, but not of great austerity. Relaxations were grad- 
ually introduced in regard to diet and to simplicity of life, and 
also in regard to the sources of income, rents and tolls being ad- 
mitted and benefices incorporated, as was done among the Bene- 
dictines; the farming operations tended to produce a commercial 
spirit; wealth and splendour invaded many of the monasteries, 
and the choir monks abandoned field-work. 

The later history of the Cistercians is largely one of attempted 
revivals and reforms. The general chapter for long battled bravely 
against the invasion of relaxations and abuses. In 1335 Benedict 
XII., himself a Cistercian, promulgated a series of regulations to 
restore the primitive spirit of the order, and in the x 5th century 
various popes endeavoured to promote reforms. All these efforts 
at a reform of the great body of the order proved unavailing; but 
local reforms, producing various semi-independent offshoots and 
congregations, were successfully carried out in many parts in the 
course of the xsth and x6th centuries. In the 17th another great 
effort at a general reform was made, promoted by the pope and 
the king of France; the general chapter elected Richelieu (com- 
mendatory) abbot of Citeaux, thinking he would protect them 
from the threatened reform. In this they were disappointed, for 
he threw himself wholly on the side of reform. So great, however, 
was the resistance, and so serious the disturbances that ensued, 
that the attempt to reform Citeaux itself and the general body of 
the bouses bad again to be abandoned, and only local projects 
of reform could be carried out. 

The Reformation, the ecclesiastical policy of Joseph 11 ., the 
French Revolution, and the revolutions of the 19th century, atoost 
wholly destroyed the Cistercians; but some survived, and since 
the beginning of the last half of the X9tb century there has been 
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a considerable recovery. They are at present divided into three 
bodies: (i) the Common Observance, with about 30 monasteries 
and 800 choir monks, the large majority being in Austria-Hun- 
gary; they represent the main body of the order and follow a 
mitigated rule of Ufe; they do not carry on held-work, but have 
large secondary schools, and are in manner of life little different 
from fairly observant Benedictine Black monks; of late years, 
however, signs are not wanting of a tendency towards a retinm to 
older ideas; (2) the Middle Observance, embracing some dosen 
monasteries, (3) the Strict Observance, or Trappists (9.0.), with 
nearly 60 monasteries. 

Accounts of the beginnings of the Cisterdani and of the primitive 
life and spirit will be found in the lives of St. Bernard, the best 
whereof is that of Abb6 £. Vacandard (1895) ; also in the Life of 
St. Stephen Harding, in the English Saints, See also Hennr Collins 
(one of the Oxford Movement, who became a Cistercian) , Spirit and 
Mission of the Cistercian Order (1866), Useful sketches, with references 
to the literature, will be found in the Catholic Encyclopaedia, art. 
''(^tercians”; Herzog-Hauck, Realencyklopddie, ^‘Cistercienser”; and 
Heimbucher, Orden und Kongregationen (1896), i. S8 33, 34. On the 
English houses, see F. A. Gasquet’s English Monastic Life; and on 
the (Cistercian polity, see the same writer's ^'Sketch of Monastic Con- 
stitutional History," prefixed to Eng. tr. of Montalembert’s Monhs 
of the West (1895). 

CISTUS, a genus of the family Cistaceae. The members of 
the family live in dry, sunny places, especially on a sandy or 
chalky soil. There are so species in the Mediterranean region; 
many are cultivated ornamental shrubs, in English-speaking coun- 
tries commonly called rock-rose. C. villosus and C. ladaniferus 
yield the resin ladanum, which is not to be confused with the 
hypnotic laudanum. 

CITADEL, a municipal fortress. The beginnings of the cita- 
del are remote. At Tanis m Egypt there is a very ancient example; 
roughly quadrangular, it was built to command a stream and the 
adjacent ground. During the isth dynasty of the. first Theban 
empire a most formidable citadel was evolved, typified at Semneh, 
where a low wall of first defence rises upon a platform; the citadel 
proper is a series of crenelated buttress-redoubts projecting at 
short intervals from k high, rectangular wall, with an additional 
highly fortified projection at ohe comer; scaling would have been 
impossible without fatal casualties. 

Ancient Greek citadels were usually of Cyclopean construction 
(see Cyclopaean Masonry) but that of Tiryns (g.v.) has upper 
walls of brick. It contains the king’s palace, a fact which does not 
change its rdle as the true municipal fortress but which points to 
the origin of the municipality itself. The amalgamation of several 
hamlets into a or city, very frequently depended upon the 
existence of an acron, or height, which might be fortified and 
which became a storehouse of provisions and ammunition as well 
as the shrine of the god, the home of the king and the refuge of 
the people. 

Just as the acropolis of Athens or the walled hill of the temple 
of Solomon in Jerusalem were vital municipal influences, so the 
capitol was the consolidating and protecting factor in Rome. But 
the citadel of Roman cities in general was less important than 
those of Greece. In strong countries not contiguous upon others 
of the same status citadels are rare because th^ are unnecessary. 
The Roman casteUa covered Europe and a part of Asia and Africa 
at one time; they were military centres around which a town 
might group itself, but they were never, in their beginnings, an 
intepal element of normal municipal life. They existed for the 
empire and for themselves, and the fact that they protected munici- 
palities was incidental. 

Aft» Rome, here and there, the citadel recovered its impor- 
tance. The growth of feudalism meant the decline of the free, or 
nmninally free, city. It should not be said, however, that in feudal 
times citadels cea^ to be built; sometimes the ri^t of fortifica- 
tion was granted by a lord and sometimes it was acquired by arms; 
the lord’s castle migdit be a true citadel, or a new one nd^t be 
erected by the city-State. As a type of ardihecture distinguidied 
from the castle, the modem citadel is genenlly said to date from 
1568, when the duke of Alva built one to dmninate Antwerp. But 
^ rapid multiplication of small States in the late middle ages 
made the citadel common in Eurqie. 


See tu architacmral bibliography, Castu; FotrancATUN am 
Saoa c aArr; Daremberg and Sa|^, Dkt. Mt. class- “Acropole”: 
Planat, JSmc. arekU^ “Citadelle”; Mom. arcUol. fr. 

CITATION, in law, a summons to appear,.an8wering to a writ 
of summons at common law, and it is now in English probate 
practice an instrument issuing from- the principal probate registry, 
chiefly used when a person, having the superior right to take a 
grant, delays or declines to do so, and another, having an inferior 
right, desires to obtain a grant; the party having the prior right 
is cited to appear and either to renounce the grant or ihow cause 
why it should not be decreed to the citator. In divorce practice, 
when a petitioner has filed his petition and affidavit, he extracts 
a citation; i.e., a command drawn in the name of the sovereign 
and signed by one of the registrars of the court, calling upon the 
alleged offender to appear and make answer to the petition. In 
Scots law, citation is the judicial notice served upon a person 
convening him to court as a party litigant, a witness, a haver of 
documents, or a juror. Qtation, as a leg^ term, is used in the 
United States to show a reference to a particular law, decision or 
treatise vdiich tends to support the proposition advanced in a 
brief or argument. In such cases the volume, section or page, or 
all, is indicated. 

Qtation is also a military term denoting special mention for 
gallantry in action of a military unit, or of an individual under 
arms. In most nations the Qtation is issued by some general 
officers in charge of a division or brigade, or is published by the 
War Department It frequently appears in the General Orders of 
a military command, outlining the heroic action of those con- 
cerned. In the United States military forces the individual cited 
is given a silver star in recognition of his service. The foughe 
or Qtation Cord is given by France to members of a unit receiv- 
ing such an award. In the British and American Military forces, 
this fougire is not given but units having received it from the 
French or other governments are allowed to wear it. A tyincal 
General Order issued by the military command of the United 
States was published in General Order on July 9, 1918 (General 
Order 112) by the commander of the American forces. General 
John J. Pershing, citing the heroic action of the First and Second 
Divisions. 

CtTEAUX, a village of eastern France, in the department 
of Cdte d’Or, 16 m. 6.S.E. of Dijon. It is celebrated for the 
great abbey founded by Robert, abbot of Molesme, in 1098, 
which became the headquarters of the Cistercian order. The 
buildings which remain date chiefly from the 1 8th century. 

CITHAERON, now called from its pine forests Elatea, a 
mountain range (4,626 ft.), separating Boeotia from Megaris and 
Attica. Its west end reaches the Corinthian Gulf; eastward it 
is separated from Mount Fames by the pass througfli Panactum 
and Phyle. It was famous in Greek mythology. Here Actaeon 
was changed into a stag, Pentheus was torn to pieces by the 
Bacchantes and the infant Oedipus was esqmsed. It was the scene 
of the mystic rites of Dionysus, and the festival of the Daedala 
in honour of Hera. The <^rriage-road from Athens to Thebes 
traverses the picturesque pass of Dryoscephalae (“Oak-heads”), 
guarded on the Attic side by the ruined fortress of Ghyiflito- 
kastro (“Gipsy Castle”). Flataea is situated on the north slope, 
and the strategy of the ^ttle of 479 b.c. was considerably affected 
by the necessity for the Greeks to keep open the passes (see 
Plataxa), of Dryosce{flialae, and the roads farther west from 
Plataea to Athens and to Megan. 

CITHARA, one of the most ancient stringed instruments, 
may be tmeed back to 1700 b.c. among the Semitic nces, in 
Egypt, Assyria, Asia Minor, Greece and the Roman empire, 
whence the use of it spread over Europe. Having as its leading 
feature a sound-box or sound-chest sriiich consist^ of two reso- 
nating tables, either flat or delicately arched, connected by ribs or 
rides of equal width, the dtham may be regarded as an atten^^ 
to improve upon the lyre (g.v.), while retaining some of its 
features. 

The strings, varying hi nmnber from four to so and made id 
gut, henqi or silk, were vibrated by means of the fingers or <rf a 
plectrum, accord^ to the reqoimmeiits of ^ nmsic and the 
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different quality of tone dewed. Lflte the lyre the dthara ms 
made in many naes, according to the pkdi required and the use 
to which the instrument was to be put. It was in Greece the instru* 
meat alike of the professional singer or citharoedus (xidap^66r) 
and, of the instrumentalist or citharista {KiBvptaHfi), and thus 
served the double purpose of (i) accompanying the voice (a use 
placed by the Gredcs far above mere instrumental music) in epic 
recitations and rb^Modies, in odes and l)nric songs; and (a) of 
accompanying the dance. It was also us^ for playing solos at 
the national games, at receptions and at trials of skill 
From the dthara by successive stages was evolved the guitar. 
The first of these steps produced the rotta (g.v.), by the construc- 
tion of body, arms and transverse bar in one piece. The addition 
of a finger-bwrd, stretching like a short neck from body to trans- 
verse bar, leaving on each side of the finger-board space for the 
hand to pass through in order to stop the strings, produced the 
crwtb or crowd (g.v.), and brought about the r^uction in the 
number of the strings to three or four. The conversion of the 
rotta into the guitar {q.v.) was an easy transition effected by the 
addition of a long neck to a body derived from the oval rotta. 
When the bow was applied the result was the guitar or troubadour 
fiddle. The dttem (g.v.), a later descendant of the dthara, al- 
though preserving the characteristic features of the cithara, the 
shallow sound-chest with ribs, adopted the pear-shaped outline 
of the eastern instruments of the lute tribe. 

CITIES SERVICE COMPANY, incorporated on Sept, a, 
1910, in Delaware, as a holding company, controls through stock 
ownership more than 100 corporate enterprises in the United 
States, Canada, Mexico and other parts of the world, prindpally 
engaged in the production and sale of electridty, manufactured and 
natural gas, and petroleum. The company owns directly or in- 
directly the controlling interest of more than 60 public utility 
services in 18 States and the Dominion of Cana^, serving a 
population of more than 4,000,000 in 900 communities including 
such important cities as Denver, Colo.; Toledo, O.; Kansas City, 
St. Joseph and Joplin, Mo.; and Kansas City and Topeka, Kan. 
The Public Utility companies have an installed capadty of more 
than 700,000 h.p. and in the year ending Jime 30, 1928, sold 
1,340,000,000 kilowatt hours of electrical energy, 91,000,000,000 
cu.ft. of manufactured and natural gas. The petroleum division is 
a complete unit in the industry, embracing the four essential 
phases^roduction, transportation, refining and marketing. The 
producing properties, which are located principally in mid-conti- 
nent fields (Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas), during the year ending 
June 30, 1928, had an average daily production of about 75,000 
bbl. of crude oil. 

The consolidated gross earnings of the system in the year end- 
ing June 30, 1928, were $167,689,420; the net earnings to common 
stock and reserves of Cities Service company amounted to $22,- 
487,255, which was equivalent to 27*34% ibe average amount 
of common stock outstanding. The capitalization as of June 30, 
1928, after giving effect to the issuance of $30, ooo , o(m gold de- 
bentures, the application of the proceeds to the retirement or 
exchange of certain other funded debt, and the offering of addi- 
tional common stock of the company, was as follows: 

OtOstandini 

Common Stock (par value $20) 4,900,377 shares 

$6 Preferred Stock (no par value) 2,034,952 » 

60c Preference "B” Stow (no par value) 296,770 „ 

$6 Preference “BB” Stock (no par value) fi3i043 >• 

S% Gold Debentures due 1958 .... $20,591,000 „ 

5% Gold Debentures due 1966 .... 21,514,356 « 

5% (JoU Debentures due <963 .... .. 

(W. A. Jo.) 

CinUM (Gr. Ksftow), the principal Phoenician dty in Cy- 
prus, situated 00 the south-east coast at the north end of modem 
Lamaca (g.v.). Convoii^ currents from east and west greatly 
facilitated anriewt trade. To south and west the site is protected 
by salt lagoons. The earliest remains go back to an Ac|;eu coit^ 
of Mycenaean age (c. 1400-1100 ».c), but in historic tima Ot- 
ium is the centre of Phoeirician influence in Cyprus. The WbHcal 
name Kittim, representing Otiem, is, in fact, used ^te gen^ 
ally for C^n^us as a whole; Inter idso for Gredcs and Ronans in 


general. In a list of the allies of Assur-bani-pal of Asssrria in 668 
B.C. a king, Damasu, of Kartihadasti (Phoenician for “New- 
town”) occurs s^ere ( 3 tium would be expected. A Phoenician 
dedication to'“Baal of Lebanon,” found here, suggests that Citium 
may have bdonged to Tyre: and an official monument of Sargon 
II. indicates that Citium was the administrative centre of Cyprus 
during the Assyrian protectorate (709-668 B.C.). During the 
Greek revolts of 500, 386 et seq., and 352 n.c., Citium led the 
side lo3ral to Persia and vras besieged by an Athenian force in 449 
B.C. It remained a considerable city even after the Greek cause 
triumphed with Alexander. But it suffered repeatedly from earth- 
quakes and in mediaeval times its harbour became silted and the 
population moved to Lamaca, on the open bay. Harbour and 
citadel have now quite disappeared, the latter having been used 
to fill up the former shortly after the British occupation; some 
gain to health resulted, but an irreparable loss to science. There 
are traces of the circuit wall and many tombs. 

Bibuoorapiiy.— W. H. Engel, Kypros (Berlin, 1841) (classical allu- 
sions) ; J. L. Myres, Joum. HtUetuc Studies. zvU. 147 et seq. (excava- 
tions) ; Cyprus Museum Catatogtse (Oxford, 1899) ; G. F. Hill, Brit. 
Mus. Cat. Coins of Cyprus (London, 1904) (corns). E. Oberbummer 
in Pauly-Wissowa {s.v.) . 

CITIZEN: see Nationality and Naturalization. 

CITOLE, an obsolete musical instrument of which the exact 
form is uncertain. It has been supposed to be another name for 
the psaltery (q.v.). 

CITRANGE, the hybrid tree and its fruit produced by cross- 
ing any variety of the sweet orange (Citrus sinensis) with the 
trifoliate orange (Poncirus trifoliata). At various times since 
189a American citrologists have endeavoured to produce some 
form of Citrus which would endure freezing temperatures. Several 
thousand seedling plants raised from cross-fertilized fruits^ using 
both of the aforementioned species as *‘pollen parents/* have been 
tested. In 1928 only five of these were citranges of cultural im- 
portance. While some citranges closely resemble oranges, all are 
inferior to the orange in flavour. They endure considerable frost 
and are used in place of lemons in various drinks and in cookery. 

Citrangequats, three-parent crosses made by hybridizing a 
kumquat with a citrange, are grown in the United States, several 
named varieties of these highly coloured (orange-yellow to flame- 
scarlet) lime-like fruits being in cultivation. 

CITRIC ACm^ Acidum citricum or Hydroxytricarballylic 
Acid, first obtained in the solid state by Karl Wilhelm Scheele, in 
1784, from the juice of lemons. It is present also in oranges, 
citrons, currants, gooseberries and other fruits, bulbs and tubers. 
Citric acid, COJI.CHrC(OH)(CO,H) CH..COJI, is made com- 
mercially on a large scale from lime or lemon juice, and also 
by the fermentation of glucose under the influence of Citromycetes 
pfejferianus, C. glaber and other ferments. Lemon juice is fer- 
mented for some time to free it from mucilage, then boiled, filtered 
and neutralized with powdered chalk and a little milk of lime; 
the precipitate of calcium citrate so obtained is decomposed 'with 
dilute sulphuric acid, the solution filtered, evaporated to remove 
calcium sulphate and concentrated, preferably in vacuum pans. 
The acid is thus obtained in colourless rhombic prisms of the 
composition CJIA+H/J. About 20gal. of lemon juice should 
yield about lo lb. of crystallized citric acid. The acid may also be 
prepared from the juice of unripe gooseberries. 

The synthesis of citric acid was accompliriied by L. E. Grimaux 
and P. Adam in x88x. (See any standard textbook of organic 
cfaemistiy.) 

Citric acid has an agreeable sour taste. It is soluble in ^ of 
its wei^t of cold and in half its weight of boiling water, and 
dissolves in alcifliol, but not in ether. At ISC'* C it melts, and on 
the continued applkatim of heat boils, giving off its water of 
crystallization. At X75* C it is resolved into water and aconitic 
acid, CJHJOt, a substance found in Eqidsetum fluviatUe, monks- 
hood and other {tots. A higher temperature decomposes this 
bo4y into carbon dioxide and itaconic acid, C^JLO., which, again, 
by the ezfnilsion of a molecule of water, yields citraconic anhy- 
dride, CiHXL. Citric acid digested at a temiierature below 40” C 
with coxcentrated sttourtc add gives off carbon monoxide and 
forma acetonedkarbo^c add. 
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The citrates are a numerous class of salts, the most soluble of 
which are those of the alkaline metals; the citrates of the alkaline 
earth metals are insoluble. Citric acid, being tribasic, forms sev- 
eral series of salts. On warming citric acid with an excess of lime- 
water a precipitate of calcium citrate is obtained which is redis- 
solved as the liquid cools. 

Citric acid is used in calico printing, also in the preparation 
of effervescing draughts, as a refrigerant and sialogogue, and oc- 
casionally as an antiscorbutic, instead of fresh lemon juice. In 
the form of lime juice it has long been known as an antidote for 
scurvy. Several of the citrates are much employed as medicines, 
the most important being the scale preparations of iron. Of these 
iron and ammonium citrate is much used as a haematinic, and as 
it has hardly any tendency to cause gastric irritation or constipa- 
tion it can be taken when the ordinary forms of iron are inad- 
missible. Iron and quinine citrate is used as a bitter stomachic 
and tonic. In the blood citrates are oxidized into carbonates; they 
therefore act as remote alkalis, increasing the alkalinity of the 
blood and thereby the general rate of chemical change within the 
body. (5ee Acetic Acid.) 

CITRON, a species of Citrus (C. medico), belonging to the 
tribe Awrantieae of the rue family (Rutaceae) ; the same genus 
furnishes also the orange^ lemon, lime and shaddock or grapefruit. 
The citron is a small, evergreen tree or shrub growing to a height 
of about 10 ft.; it has irregular, straggling, spiny branches, large 
pale green, broadly oblong, slightly serrate leaves, with wingless 
petioles, and generally unisexual flowers, purplish without and 
white within. The large fruit is ovate or oblong, protuberant at 
the tip, and from 5 in. to 6 in. long, with a rough, furrowed, ad- 
hesive rind, the inner portion of which is thick, white and fleshy, 
the outer, thin, greenish-yellow and very fragrant. The pulp is 
very acid and inedible, and the seeds are bitter; the peel is very 
thick and when candied of very agreeable flavour. There are 
many varieties of the fruit, some of them of great weight and 
size, but only one variety, the so-called Corsican citron, is grown 
on an extensive commercial scale. Its large fruits are used for 
making candied citron, highly esteemed as a confection, of which 
large quantities, from 2,500,000 lb. to 4,500,000 lb. annually, are 
consumed in the United States. Recent researches show that the 
citron peel must go through a fermentation in sea water to pre- 
pare it for being candied. 

The citron-tree thrives in the open air in China, Persia, the 
West Indies, Madeira, Sicily, Corsica, and the warmer parts of 
Spain and Italy; and in conservatories in more northerly regions. 
The rind of the citron yields a fragrant essential oil called oH oj 
citron but it is seldom collected. Other varieties of Citrus medico 
yield oils known as oil of cedro and oil of cedrino. 

See J. A. Risso and A. Poiteau, Histoire naturalle des Grangers (1818- 
19, 2nd ed., 1872) ; £. Bonavia, The Cultivated Oranges and Lemons, 
etc,, of India and Ceylon (1890) ; J. B. McNair, “Citrus Products,” 
Parts I. and II., Field Museum of Natural History Botanical Series, 
vol. vi., nos. 1 and 2 (1926, 1927) ; Lucia McCulloch “Curing and 
Preserving Citron,” Circular no, 13, UJ 5 , Dept, of Agric, (1927). 

CITKUS BELT. a term applied to that region of the United 
States where citrus fruits (oranges, lemons, grape-fruit, limes, 
tangerines and kumquats) can be grown successfully. The sub- 
tropical nature of these fruits limits their culture to the warmer 
States of the Union, including southern Georgia, Florida, ^e south- 
ern portions of Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas and Ari- 
zona, and the southern three-fourths of California. In 1926 Cali- 
fornia produced 69-9% of the oranges and tangerines, 7*5% of the 
grape-fruit and over 99% of the lemons. In the same year, Flor- 
ida produced a8>8% of the oranges and tangerines, 87'i% of the 
grape-fruit, js% of the kumquats and over 99% of the limes. 

CITTADELLA, a town of Venetia, Italy, province of Padua, 
2om. N.W. by rail from the town of Padua; i6oft. above sea- 
level Pop. (1921) 8,8:3 (town); 12433 (commune). The Padu- 
ans founded Cittadella to counterbalance the Trevisan Castel- 
franco Veneto (founded in 1199) 8m. E.; the walls and ditch 
are well preserved. It is now an agricultural centre with inter- 
section of railways: Padua-Bassano and Vicenza-Treviso. 

CITTA della PlEYE, a town and episcopal see of Um- 
bria, Italy, in the province of Perugia, fiiwly rituated x, 666ft. 


above the sea, 3m. N.E. of its station on the railway between 
Chiusi and Orvieto. Pop. 2492 (town) ; 8,914 (commune). It 
was the birthplace of the painter Pietro Vannucci (Penigino), and 
possesses several of his works, but none of the first rank. It has 
a Romanesque cathedral, a 13th century castle, and some pictur- 
esque buildings. 

See F. Canuti, Nella Patria di Perugino (1926). 

CITTA pi GASTELLO, a town and episcopal see of Um- 
bria, Italy, in the province of Perugia, 38m. E. of Arezzo by rail 
(i8m. direct), on the left baidc of the Tiber, 945ft. above sea- 
level. Pop., 6,798 (town) ; 30,018 (commune). It occupies the site 
of the ancient Tifemum Tiberinum, near which the younger Pliny 
had a villa. Devastated by Totila, it soon recovered and was called 
Castrum Felicitatis in the 8th century; it oscillated between pope 
and emperor in the middle ages. Its plan is rectangular with 
walls (1518) and fine palaces of the Vitelli, its Renaissance lords. 
The cathedral was originally Romanesque and the Palazzo Comu- 
nale was built 1334-52. Some of Raphael’s earlier works were 
painted for the churches of this town, but none of them remains 
there. 

See Magherini Graziani, L’Arte a Citti di Costello (1897). 

CITTA VECCHIA or CITTA NOTABILE, a fortified 
city of Malta, 7 m. W. of Valletta, with which it is connected by 
railway. It lies on high ground, with extensive view. It is the 
seat of a bishop. The ornate cathedral is said to occupy the site 
of the house of the governor Publius who welcomed the apostle 
Paul; it was rebuilt after destruction by earthquake in 1693, and 
contains some rich stalls of the 1 5th century. In the rock beneath 
the city there are catacombs, partly pre-Christian, but containing 
evidence of early Christian burial. Below the church of San 
Paolo is a grotto, reputed to have sheltered the apostle. Roman 
buildings have been excavated in the town. About 2 m. from the 
town to the east is the Governor’s palace, S. Antonio; and to the 
south is the palace of the grand masters of the order of St. John, 
in the public garden called II Boschetto. Cittk Vecchia was the 
capital of the island till 1570. See also Malta. 

CITTERN (also Cithern, Cithron, Cythren, etc.), a medi- 
aeval stringed instrument of the guitar family (one of the 
many descendants of the ancient cithara), with a neck terminating 
in a grotesqfue head of some kind, and 
twanged by fingers or plectrum. The popu- 
larity of the cittern was at its height in 
England and Germany during the i6th and 
17th centuries. The cittern consisted of a 
pear-shaped body similar to that of the 
lute but with a flat back and sound-board 
joined by ribs. 

According to Vincentio Galilei (the 
father of the great astronomer) England 
was the birthplace of the cittern which 
probably owed its popularity to the ease 
with which it might be mastered and used 
to accompany the voice. Hence it was one 
of four instruments generally foimd in bar- 
bers’ shops, the others being the gittem, 
the lute and the virginal The customers, 
while waiting, took down the instrument 
from its peg and played a merry tune to 
pass the time. The last development of the 
cittern before its disappearance was the 
thb ciirnN A UADI addition of keys. The keyed cithara was 
AEVAL IN ST r um e NT ^’^at made by Claus & Co., of London, in 
BELIEVED TO BE OF EN«. The Iwys, six in number,>were placed 
LisH oRieiN on the left of the sound-board, and on 

being depressed they acted on hammers inside the sound-chest, 
which, rising throu^ the rose sound-hole, struck the strings. 
Sometimes the keys were placed in a little box ri^t over the 
strings, the hammers striking from above. 

It is evident that the kinshq) of cittern and guitar was formerly 
recognized, for during the 18th century the cittern was known as 
the English guitar to distinguish it from the Spanish instrument. 
From the cittern was developed the zidMr (q.v.). 
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CITY. In Great Britain strictly speaking **city*’ is an honorary 
title offidaily applied to those towns which, in virtue of some pre- 
eminence (e.g,, as being episcopal sees or great industrial centres), 
have by traditional usage or royal charter acquired the right to 
the designation* The official style of ‘"city” does not necessarily 
involve the possession of municipal power greater than those of 
the ordinary boroughs, nor indeed the possession of a corporation 
at all (e.g., Ely). In the United States and the British dominions, 
on the other hand, the official application of the term **city” de- 
pends on the kind and extent of the municipal privileges possessed 
by the corporations, and charters are given raising towns and 
villages to the rank of cities. Both in France and England the 
word is also used to distinguish the older and central nucleus of 
some of the large towns, e.g., the in Paris, and the **square 
mile” under the jurisdiction of the lord mayor which is the “City 
of London.” In common usage, however, the word is loosely ap- 
plied to any large centre of p)opulation, and in the United States 
any town, whether technically a city or not, is usually so desig- 
nated, with little regard to its actual size or importance. 

As the translation of the Greek tr6Xts or Latin civitas, the word 
involves the ancient conception of the state or “city-state,” i.e., 
of the state as not too large to prevent its government through 
the assembled body of the citizens, and is applied not to the place 
but to the whole body politic. From this conception both the 
word and its dignified connotation are without doubt historically 
derived. On the occupation of Gaul the Gallic states and tribes 
were called civitates by the Romans, and subsequently the name 
was confined to the chief towns of the various administrative 
districts. These were also the seats of the bishops. It is thus 
affirmed that in France from the sth to the 15th century the name 
civitas or citS was confined to such towns as were episcopal sees, 
and Du Cange (Gloss, s.v. civitas) defines that word as urbs epis- 
copalis, and states that other towns were termed castra or oppida. 
How far any such distinction can be sharply drawn may be 
doubted. No definite line can be drawn between those English 
towns to which the name civitas or citd is given in mediaeval doc- 
uments and those called burgi or boroughs (see J. H. Round, 
Feudal England; F. W. Maitland, Domesday Book and After). 
It was, however, maintained by Coke and Blackstone that a city 
is a town incorporate which is or has been the see of a bishop. 
It is true that the actual sees in England all have a formal right 
to the title and the boroughs erected into episcopal sees by Henry 
VIII. thereby became “cities”; but towns such as Thetford, 
Sherborne and Dorchester are not so designated, though they are 
regularly incorporated and were once episcopal sees. In 1075 the 
bishop’s see was transferred from Sherborne to Salisbury. After 
eight and a half centuries, by an order published in the London 
Gazette of Feb. 10, 1924, Sherborne was re-created a suffragan 
bishopric. On the other hand it has only been since the latter part 
of the 19th century that the official style of “city” has, in Great 
Britain, been conferred by royal authority on certain important 
towns which were not episcopal sees, Birmingham in 1889 being 
the first to be so distinguished. London contains two cities, one 
(the City of London) outside, the other (the City of Westminster) 
included in the administrative county. 

For the history of the origin and development of modem city 
government see Borough and Commune, Mediaeval. 

Bibliography. — ^For American cities, see: William B. Munro, The 
Government of American Cities, 4th id. (1924) » Chester C. Maxey, 
An Outline of Municipal Government (1924)- 

CITY CLERK, the chief clerical official of the cities of the 
United States performing most of the duties of an English town 
clerk. In cities under the council form of government he is 
usually elected either as a partisan candidate or candidate 
without* regard to party lines. In cities under the commission 
or commission-manager form of government, he usually is ap- 
pointed by the mayor subject to the approval of the commission, 
or is chosen by the commissioti. He may serve for an indefinite 
number of terms. The city ckA keeps die minutes of the meet- 
ings of the dty council or conumssion. He also keeps all other 
city records, and in many States has authority to issue licences. 
He usually has a force of deputies appointed by him or by the 
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I authority which appoints him, or selected by civil service regu* 

' lations. 

See Herman G. James, Local Government in the United Slates 
(1921) ; Chester C. Maaey, An OutUne of Municipal Government 

CITY GOVERN^NT. The authorities charged with city 
government are constituted upon one or other of the following 
principles: free local election of indigenous growth, as in Great 
Britain and as transmitted to her dominions overseas; a more or 
less complex mixture of free local election with central government 
appointment, as in most European countries; a somewhat intri- 
cate mixture of free local election with bureaucratic administrative 
method, exemplified practically throughout the United States. 
These principles are, however, alive throughout the ages and pre- 
sent in detailed application all the phenomena of change and 
development associated with the living organism. The history 
and form of municipal administration will be found under the 
titles of the various countries, and such special articles as Baby- 
lonian Law, Greek Law, Archon, Ecclesxa, Borough, Mayor, 
etc. 

1 THE ENGLISH SYSTEM 

Though keeping to the full the characteristic features of life, 
English city government is perhaps the least changed of any in- 
strument of government in the world. Apart from measures of 
standardization, such as the Municipal Corporations Act, 1882, 
the city governments of England are the same in form to-day as 
they were 500 years ago. The municipal corporation, with its 
mayor, aldermen and councillors elected by the burgesses and its 
machinery of town clerk, surveyor and other paid officers is still 
to-day the staple form of authority by means of which an English 
city is governed ; committees of elected members or councillors 
under whose orders the paid officers act are its medium. Life 
indeed has shown its existence rather in the expansion of object 
than in any change of form. 

Many services, which a few years ago would by popular opin- 
ion have been unhesitatingly placed in the category of matters fit^ 
only for handling by private enterprise, are now treated as munic- 
ipal services. Public health services are steadily enlarging to em- 
brace treatment not only of material but of persons. Medical 
examination and treatment of school children are now municipal 
services, while tuberculosis and venereal disease are recognized, 
in addition to infectious diseases, as evils for the prevention and 
cure of which all the forces of the civic authorities must be mobi- 
lized. Gas and electricity services, the first of which in London is 
still in the hands of companies and the second of which is now 
dealt with by an authority constituted for the purpose, have, in 
Birmingham, Manchester and many other large cities, as well as 
in some of the metropolitan boroughs, long been within the ac- 
knowledged sphere of city government. Many of the larger cities, 
following the example of Glasgow and Manchester, regard the 
provision of traffic facilities in a broader sense than the mere 
provision of new or wider roads as of civic concern. 

Spaln^The type of civic authority dealt with under this head- 
ing is not entirely confined to Great Britain. Spanish city gov- 
ernment has developed strongly upon these lines and communes 
arc administered by ayuntamientos, elected by registered male 
citizens and females who are heads of families in the legal sense 
above 23 years of age domiciled in the communes for at least two 
years, with a president or chairman (alcalde) appointed by the 
ayuntamientos from amongst its own members. It is true that 
there has always been a governor appointed by the state, who rep- 
resents the state’s authority in each province, but his duty as re- 
gards municipalities has been no more than to see that their 
actions *do not overstep the powers granted to them. In 1924 the 
estatuto municipal was passed giving communes through their 
ayuntamientos the right to choose whatever organization best suits 
them. The statute also prescribes methods for determining the 
revenue and expenditure, as well as for the fixation of taxes, etc. 
Municipal accounts are not subject to approval by the state 
government, and ayuntamientos may form their own budgets. 

BmiooRAPBYj— Sir G. L. Gomme, Lectures on the Principles of 
English Local Government (1897) ; C. Gross, Bibliography of British 
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Mutudpal History (1897) ; A. Shaw, Munieipal OovemmetU i» Con- 
tinental Europe (New York, 1901) ; Dr. Josef Redlich and F. W. 
Hirst, Local Government in Eiuland (1905) ; A. G. Rickards and 
F. W. Pember, TAe Metropolis Water Act, tpoa (1903) ; Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb, English Local Government from the Revolution to the 
Municipal Corporations Act (1904-08) ; P. Ashley, Local and Central 
Government (1906) ; Sir G. L. Gonune, Governance of London 
(1907) ; F. Howe, The British City (1907) ; A. E. Lauder, Musddpal 
Manual (1907) ; W. B. Munro, The Government of European Cities 
(New York, 1909) ; P, A. Harris, London and Its Government (19x3) : 
Sir R. S. Wright and H. Hobhouse, Local Government and Local 
Taxation (1914) ; J. J. Clarke, Outlines of Local Government (19x0) ; 
J. P. Day, Public Administration in the Highlands and Islands of 
Scotland (1918) ; J. J. Clarke, The Local Government of the Vrdted 
Kingdom (1922) ; How Manchester is Managed (edited by M. Ander* 
son — ^Manchester, 1925) ; Report of Minister of Interior of Spain, 
L’Autonomie Msmicipal^Enqutte au sujet des relations entre le 
pouvoir central et les pouvoirs locaux (Madrid, 1925) . This report was 

E resented to the third international congress of towns and communes 
eld in Paris in 1925. 

II. THE MIXED SYSTEM 

Under the second heading fall the city governments prevailing 
throughout Europe (except Spain) and their derivatives (includ- 
ing Spanish) in Asia, Africa and North and South America. Gen- 
eralization on such a question is difficult and apt to be misleading 
but the following examples may safely be taken as typical A 
separate section is given to the ITnited States. 

France. — ^For local government purposes France is divided into 
departments, arrondissements, cantons and communes. The local 
affairs of the commune are managed by the municipal council 
elected by male (over 21) suffrage for four years, but many of its 
decisions and especially its budget must be approved by the pre- 
fect of the department, who is a political official nominated by 
the niinister of the interior and appointed by the president. On 
the other band, a conseH giniroi elected by male suSrage from 
business men in the cantons controls the departmental adminis- 
tration of the prefect. The municipal council elects from among 
its members a mayor who as executive head of the commune pro- 
poses the budget and supervises the police, revenue and public 
works, and appoints to or dismisses from communal offices. The 
mayor is ako the agent of the government, and in his sphere of 
administration is charged with carrying out the laws of the coun- 
try. Assistance is given to mayors by deputies (adjoints) elected 
by the municipal council and varying in number, according to the 
population of the commune, to not exceeding 12 (though in Lyons 
there are 17). Hie communal council draws up a list of riparti- 
lews, whose duty it is to apportion among the taxpayers the com- 
mune’s share of direct taxes, but the actual selection from the list 
is made by the sub-prefect of the arrondissement. Direct taxes 
are imposed by the conseU giniral on the district councils {con- 
seils d'arrondissements) who allot to each commune its share of 
these taxes. 

Germany. — City authorities are empowered to do whatever is 
deemed necessary in the interests of the city, subject to nothing 
being done which is prohibited either by law or by the veto of 
higher authorities. Speaking generally, the powers exercised by 
the German municipality correspond fairly closely with those 
exercisable by its English counterpart, with the important addi- 
tions that poor law relief and aJl the public services of gas, 
electricity, water and tramways are almost universally included. 

The general form of city government in Prussia and Hesse is 
by way of (a) municipal council, which elects a chairman, sub- 
stitute chairman and secretary or clerk who may or may not be 
a member of the council, (b) magisWat—an executive board con- 
sisting of unpaid and paid members, the latter being xisually ex- 
pert officials. The head of the magistrat is the burgomaster, who 
is appointed by the council; he is usually an expert and has fre- 
quently been successful in a similar position elsewhere. Like the 
American city manager, the office of burgomaster provides a pro- 
fessional career. 

The exercise of the powers of the municipality is restricted first ' 
by the overridmg authority of the minister of the interior; sec- 
ondly, by the intervention on occasixm of the oberprSsidant of the 
province. He, too, is appointed by the state and corresponds to 
the French prefect, as be is also the local afcot of the national 


govenuhent. 

A third form of control is by a district board {Betirksatisschuss) 
appointed by the provincial committee and composed of trained 
officials. They are a sanctioning authority and the arbiter be- 
tween the municipal council and the magistrtH. The part played 
by the state government as distinct from the national government 
is therefore considerable. 

Netherlands.— iTba municipal councils {raai) are elected bodies 
varying in numbers in accordance with size of towns. The mayor 
or burgomaster is appointed by the sovereign but in supposed def- 
erence to the wishes of the councU. The councils are elected for 
a four-year term. Executive powers are given to wethouders (six 
in large towns) chosen by the council, and as such pnid salaries. 
The police are under the burgomaster, who is an expert civil 
servant rather than a citizen magistrate, often holds his position 
for life, and is well paid. Municipal self-rule is more complete 
than in France, though budgets have to be ai^roved by execu- 
tive committees (“deputed states”) of provinces, and the “com- 
missioner of the sovereign” has also a controlling influence, corre- 
sponding to that of the French prefect, though not so powerful. 

ATonray.— Oslo and Bergen have a governor (fylkesmann) ap- 
pointed by the state, as they rank with counties. Other cities and 
towns are administered by a town council (bystyre) elected for 
three years, and an executive committee (Jormandskap) of one- 
fourth the number of the council. The chairman of the council 
is elected by the members of the council from their midst. These 
chairmen, with the governor of the county in which the munici- 
palities are situated, meet annually, and decide upon the taxes, 
etc., to be raised in the various cities and towns. Ihere is also a 
burgomaster appointed by the council but bis work is mainly 
secretarial. 

Since 1910 women over 35 years of age have had the suffrage 
and are eli^ble for office under the same conditions as men. 

BiBUO(nAPHV. — ^P. Massat, Manuel de ligislation administrative 
specials d la ville de Paris (1001) ; Albert Shaw, Municipal Govern- 
ment in Continental Europe (New York, 1903) ; W. Ledennann, Die 
StSdteverordnung von 1853 nehst ihren gesetzUchen ErgSnsungen 
(1902) ; G. Franceschi, Manuel des Moires (1903) ; R. de PrAvoisin, 
Guide pratique WUecteur (1906) ; P. Ashley, Local and Central 
Government (1906) ; H. Lindemann, Die Deutsche Stddteverwaltung 
(Stuttgart, 1906) ; A. Esmein, Histoire du droit francais (1908) ; W. B. 
Munro, The Government of European Cities (New York, 1909) ; 
W. H. Dawson, Municipal Life and Government in Germany (1914) 
and The Evolution of Modem Germany astd the Germasts (1919) ; G. 
Montagu Harris, Local Government in Many Lands (1926). 

(M. H. Co.) 

m. UNITED STATES 

Lord Bryce’s American Commonwealth (1888) marks the 
turning point in the constructive consideration of city problems 
in America. From the end of the Civil War in 1865 to 1888, the 
United States was engrossed in problems of national readjust- 
ment, reconstruction, transport and internal development. Munic- 
ipal affairs, where not wholly neglected, were at low ebb and in the 
hands of selfish political organizations, whose interests were wholly 
those of personal aggrandizement and profit. Lord Bryce’s criti- 
cism stung the country into consciousness of these shortcomings. 

Philadelphia Coxxference , — A national conference on city 
government was held in Fhiladeh>hia in X894, out of which grew 
the National Municipal League. There was no regular form of 
American municipal government, and the greatest diversity of 
types existed. Ihe general ten^cy, however, was toward a 
F^eral plan modelled on that of the national Clovemment with 
a division of functions (legislative, administrative and judicial). 
Out of the league’s efforts grew a “munic 4 >al programme,” the 
fundamental features of which wore:— 

. That every community should have the rifdit of seU-govemmoit in 
local affairs without the interference of outside governmental or party 
machinery. 

That the city’s public property in land, and especially its franchise 
rights, should be preserved unimpaired. 

That all barriers should be removed that prevented the popular will 
from expressing itself freely and effectively. 

That municipal administration should be conducted in the main by 
a class of public servants who by leaaon of experience and ^)eda] 
training were particularly fitted for their official duties. 
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That oiftcial rwponiibmty dwidd be to Dlaoed, thrauih simpUfiea> 
tion of govemmeiital machuiery aad fuS puDlidty of accounts. 

And that the people could hold their public servants to the execu- 
tion of the pubuc with the least ponible delay and uncertainty. 

Egamgle at Oalyeatoar— In the year in which this general 
programme was adapted (1900) the Galveston hurricane-flood 
neariy destroyed that city. Among other things swept away was 
the typical old-style mayor and council form of government, 
which was replaced by a commission of five men, appointed by 
the governor of Texas. This commission worked so swiftly and 
efficiently, and with so much less annual cost that, after the 
emergency passed, an attempt was made to continue it with a 
commission of five members, three appointed by the governor 
and two chosen by popular vote. A court decision declared such 
appointments to unconstitutional, and the oitire commission 
forthwith became elective. To the surprise of most observers, 
no demoralization ensued, and through successive elections changes 
in the personnel were slight. 

In 1908 Des Moines, la., adopted the Galveston system, with 
the addition of the initiative, referendum, recall and non-partisan 
primary. This broader plan was even more widely copied than 
the Galveston plan. Among the larger cities (over 100,000 popu- 
lation) which adopted it were Buffalo (which has since abandoned 
it); Newark, N.J.; New Orleans; Jersey City; Portland, Ore.; 
St. Paul; Oakland, Calif.; Houston, Texas; Trenton, N.J.; Salt 
Lake City; Reading, Pa.; ,Fort Worth, Texas; Spokane; Kansas 
City, Kan.; 39 cities of over 50,000 population had adopted it 
by 1915, 67 of over 30,000 and 90 of over 10,000. Illinois leads 
in the number of commission-governed cities, followed by Texas, 
Kansas, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Oklahoma, California, Michi- 
gan, South Dakota, Alabama, Louisiana, Tennessee and Florida. 

City Manager Ssrstenu — ^Few changes of importance were 
made in the Des Moines plan (except the addition of the prefer- 
ential ballot first added by Grand Junction, Colo., 1909), until 
the appearance of the modification providing for a city man^r. 
Operating under an old form of government, the council of 
Staunton, Va., in 1908 appointed a business manager. Later 
(1913) Dayton, 0 ., after a disastrous flood, adopted the com- 
mission-manager form of government, the essential feature of 
which was a small council of five acting as a policy-determining 
body, and a city manager, to be elected by the council, to exe- 
cute its policy. Out of this grew a city-manager form, which the 
National Municipal League recommended to charter-makers, 
then multiplying in great numbers, due to tbe growing dissatis- 
faction with existing conditions. This second “municipal pro- 
gramme” formally adopted by the National Municipal Le^ue 
in 19x4, definitely embodied the city or commission-manager 
plan and later recommended that the council or legislative body 
be elected on the principle of proportional representation. 

The city-manager movement is justly regarded as the ripest 
fruit of the movement for better municipal government. It 
embodies the short ballot, responsiveness to public opinion, con- 
centration of executive power and responsibility, expert adminis- 
tration of city affairs a^ elimination of legislative control over 
the administrative— all essential principles of sound government 
practice. The success of the phm has been abundantly proved, 
although here and there expectations, because unreasonable, have 
not been met Moreover, its a^ffication to an increasing number 
of cities is deveh^ing municipal policies as perhaps no other single 
factor has. C^ty i^nt^, zoning, bu^t-making, improved per- 
sonnd and administration, more effective purchasing, ^ prepara- 
tion of adequate and carefully devised plans for transportation, 
intelligmit housing— all have been stimulated by utilizing experts 
in munidpal affairs tmder the guidance of trained dty managers. 

On May i, 1938, there were 364 cities and towns operating 
under a city*manager form of government: 388 by virtue of char- 
ter proviaons, and 76 by virtue of ordinance provisions. These 
were distributed as fdknra: Michigan, 40; Florida, 36; California, 
39; Texas and Virginia, 34 ea^; Oklahoma, 33; Ohio, x 8 ; 
Pauuylvania, 16; Kansas, zg; Georgia, 13; Iowa and North 
Carolhia, ii each; New York and West Virginia, 8 eadi; Uiinms 
*nd Te wne sse c , 6 eadi; CohMrado, Oregon 1^ Vermont, s oodt. 


and IS from i to 4 each. The cities over 30,000 operating under 
this form of government are Cleveland (769,841); Dncinnati 
(401,347); Kansas Qty, Mo. (334410); Rochester, N.Y. (395,- 
750); Norfolk, Va. (159,080); Dayton, 0 . (153,559): Grand 
Rapids, Mich. (137,634); Fort Worth, Texas (106,493); Okla- 
homa City, Okla.; Knoxville, Tenn.; San Diego, Calif.; Wichita, 
Kan.; Sacramento, Calif.; S;»u^eld, 0 .; Wheeling, W. Va.; 
Portsmouth, Va.; Berkel^, Calif.; Tampa, Fla.; Long Beach, 
Calif.; Roanoke, Va.; Niagara Falls; Jackson, Kalamazoo and 
Bay (^ity, Mich.; Pasadena, Calif; Greensboro, N.C.; Lima, 0 .; 
Beaumount, Texas; Kenosha, Wis.; CSiarleston, W. Va.; Miami, 
Fla.; Portland, Me.; Stockton, Calif.; Dubuque, la.; San Jose, 
CaliL; Muskegon and Pontiac, Mich.; Auburn, N.Y.; Waco, 
Texas; Newport News, Va.; Austin, Texas; Columbus, Ga.; 
Lynchburg, Va.; West Palm Beach, Fla.; Colorado Springs, 
Colo.; Muskogee, Okla.; Phoenix, Ariz.; Aluneda, Calif.; New- 
burgh and Watertown, N.Y.; East Cleveland, O.; New London, 
Conn.; Middletown and Sandusky, 0 .; Durham, 'N.C.; Daytona 
Beach, Fla.; Lakeland, Fla.; St. Augustine, Fla.; Petersburg, Va. 

Progress in Recent Tears, — ^There can be no lasting improve- 
ment in the personnel of city officials until the short ballot 
becomes an established fact. This change will come less qtdckly 
than the others because of the “vested interests” of the great 
political organizations, which will yield with the greatest re- 
luctance, for the short ballot means the substitution of citizen 
management for party organization. The city-manager form, 
however, is an embodiment of the short ballot principle and its 
growth represents progress along those lines. 

Prof. Frank Parsons, in summing up the municipal activities 
of American cities, declared the following subjects had been held 
to be proper public purposes and proper subjects of municipal 
ownership and control: roads, bridges, sidewalks, sewers, ferries, 
markets, scales, wharves, canals, parks, baths, schools, libraries, 
museums, hospitals, lod^ng houses, poor-houses, police, jails, 
cemeteries, prevention of fire, supply of water, gas, electricity, 
heat, power, transportation, telegraph and telephone service, 
clocks, skating rinks, musical entertainments, exhibitions of fire- 
works, tobacco warehouses, employment offices. 

Zoning, City and Regional Planning^According to the 
Federal census of 1920, America bad become preponderantly 
urban, over 50% of the population being reported as living in 
cities. Tbe municipal problem is, therefore, an outstanding one, 
and questions of regional planning and city and county consolida- 
tion have become of increasing importance. There has been a 
remarkable and wide-spread development of the movement for 
city, metropolitan and regional planning and zoning. According 
to the figures gathered by the U.S. Chamber of Commerce (1938), 
there are 409 city-plaiming commissions in the United States, 
183 zoning commissions and 14 regional plan commissions. There 
are 569 zoning ordinances in operation of which 348 are described 
as comprehensive; 181 comprehensive city plans, 148 compre- 
hensive thoroughfare plans, 316 park and playgrounds plans and 
14 transportation terminal and grade separations plans, completed. 
New York State leads with zoning commissions (95) followed by 
New Jersey (75); Illinois (59); California (52); Ohio and 
Pennsylvania (30 each); Wisconsin (38) and Michigan (33). 
In tbe matter of city-planning commusions Massachusetts leads 
with 31; New York and Pennsylvania follow with 13 each; Illi- 
nois and Ohio, ix each; Michigan and Wisconsin 10 each. As 
an indication of the rapid growth of this movement it is to be 
noted that 33 States in 1937 adopted the Standard State Zoning 
Enabling act under which cities may adopt zoning regulations. 
This Standard act was recommended by an advisory committee 
im zoning anointed by Secretary of Commerce Herbert Hoover. 
Coincident with numy of these city and regional plans for physical 
improvements, accompanying financial programmes are being 
worked out. 

BxBUooaAPBVv— P. Ashley, Laeat and Central Government (1906) ; 
A. R. Hatton, Digest of City Charters (1906 ) ; J. A. Fairlie, £ssays in 
Munidpal Administration (1908) ; E. S. Bradford, Commission Gov- 
ernment in American Cities (19x0) ; E. P. Oberholtzer, Referendum, 
Initiative and ReeaO in America (1911) ; W. B. Munro, BioUograpky 
of Municipal Government (1915) ; C. R. Woocbiiff, City Government 
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by Commission (igti) ; H. A. Toulmin, The City Manager (19x5) ; H. 
L. McBain, Law and Practice of Municipal Home Rule (29x6) ; W. B. 
Munro» Municipal Government and Administration (1926} ; C. Zueb- 
lin, American Municipal Progress (1916) ; T. S. Change History and 
Analysis of the Commission and City Manager Plans of Municipal 
Government in the United States (1918) ; H. L. McBaixii American 
Municipal Progress and the Law (19x8) ; R. N. Story, American 
Municipal Executive (1918) ; F. J. Goodnow and £. G. Bates, Munici- 
pal Government (1919) ; W. B. Munro, The Government of American 
Cities (2920) ; £. Kimball, Stale and Municipal Government in the 
United States (1922) ; C. R. Woodruff, A New Municipal Program 
(2929) ; W. B. Munro, The Government of American Cities (2920) ; J. 
Koren, Boston 1822--1922; The Story of its Government and Principal 
Activities (1922) ; L. D. White, The City Manager (1927) and Intro- 
duction to the Study of Public Administration (2926) ; and many 
pamphlets published by the National Municipal League of America; 
£. S. Griffith, The Modern Development of City Government in the 
United Kingdom and the United States (London, 2927) ; A. Chester 
Hanford, Problems in Municipal Government (Chicago, 2926) ; S. M. 
Harris, Local Government in Many Lands (London, 2926) ; C. C. 
Maxey, An Outline of Municipal Government (New York, 1924) ; R. 
E. Park and £. W. Burgess, The City (Chicago, 1925) ; T. H. Reed 
and P. Webbink, Documents Illustrative of American Municipal Gov- 
ernment (New York, 1926) and Municipal Government in the United 
States (2928) : L. D. Upson, Practice of Municipal Government (New 
York, 2926). (C. R. W.) 

CITY MANAGER, in the United States an official chosen 
by the city council or commission and having general managerial 
functions over the affairs of the city. The position of city man- 
ager was first created in 1909 by the council of Staunton, Va., a 
city then imder the mayor and council form of government. Sum- 
ter, S.C., in 1912, was the first city to adopt the commission- 
manager plan of government. Among the early adoptions was 
that of Dayton, 0 ., in 1910, which served as a model for other 
cities. The city manager is responsible only to the council or 
commission which selects him, and he is not in any case elected 
by the voters as are the mayors and councilmen in the council 
form of government, and the mayors and commissioners in the 
commission and commission-manager plans. The city manager 
need not be a resident of the city when chosen, and some such 
managers have gone from one city to another to accept increased 
emoluments. In many States the duties of the city manager are 
prescribed by act of the State legislature. In such cases he usually | 
appoints all of the city officials, except the city clerk, subject 
to such civil service regulations as may be in force. In other 
States, cities choose managers as the result of ordinances of the 
city council or commission, which means the adoption of the 
manager form only in a modified form. In such cases, the powers 
of the city manager are not likely to be as great as when his 
duties are defined by the legislature. In 1912, three cities appointed 
managers; in 1913, seven; in 1914, 17; in 1915, 23; in 19x6, 
14; in 1917, is; in 1918, 27; in 1919, 28; in 1920, 33; in 1921, 
52; in 1922, 37; in 1923, 34 ; in 1924 , 171 in 1925, 25; in 1926, 20; 
and in 1927, 12, making a total of 365 appointments of which 
29s were by charter and 71 by ordinance. 

See Herman G. James, Local Government in the United States 

CITY PLANNING: see Town Planning. 

CIUDAD BOLtVAR, an inland city and river port of Vene- 
zuela, capital of the State of Bolivar, on the right bank of the 
Orinoco river, 240m. above its mouth. Pop. (1926) about 15,000. 
It stands upon a small hill some 135ft. above sea-level, and faces 
the river w^re it narrows to a width of less than half a mile. It is 
the commercial centre of the great Orinoco basin. The mean 
temperature is about 83° F. The city has regular steamship com- 
munication with the lower Orinoco, Port of Spain and the Carib- 
bean coast of Venezuela. During the rainy season small steamers 
run far up the river. The principal exports from this region include 
cattle, horses, mules, tobacco, cacao, rubber, tonka beans, bitters, 
hides, timber and many valuable forest products. The town was 
founded by Mendoza in 1764 as San Tom&s de la Nueva Guayana, 
but its location at this particular point on the river gave to it the 
pofxdar name of Angostura, the Spanish term for “narrows.” This 
name was used until 1849, when that of the Venezuelan liberator 
was bestowed upon it. Ciudad Bolivar played an important part 
in the struggle for independence and was for a time the head- 
quarters of the rev(duti<m. The town suffered severely in the 


fight for its possession, and the political disorders whidi fol- 
lowed greatly retarded its growth. 

CIUDAD DE CURA, an inland town of the State of Aragw, 
Venezuela, 55m. S.W. of Caricas, near the Lago de Valencia. 
Pop. estimate 13,000. The town stands in a Inroad, fertile valley, 
between the sources of streams running southward to the Gufirico 
river and northward to the lake, with an elevation above sea-level 
of 1,598ft. Traffic between Puerto Cabello and the Guirico plains 
has. passed through this town since early colonial times, and has 
made it an important commercial centre, from which hides, 
cheese, coffee, cacao and heans are sent down to the coast for ex- 
port; it bears a high reputation in Venezuela for commercial enter- 
prise. Ciudad de Cura was founded in 1730, and suffered severely 
in the war of independence. 

CIUDAD JUAREZ, formerly El Paso del Norte, a 
northern frontier town of Mexico, in the State of Chihuahua, 
1,223m. by rail N.N.W. of Mexico City. Pop. (1910) 10,621; 
(1921) 19,457. Ciudad Judrez stands 3,800ft. above sea-level on 
the right bank of the Rio Grande del Norte, opposite the city of 
£1 Paso, Texas, with which it is connected by bridges. It is the 
northern terminus of the Mexican Central railway, and has a large 
and increasing transit trade with the United States, having a 
custom-house and a United States consulate. It is also a military 
post with a small garrison. The town has a straggling picturesque 
appearance, a considerable part of the habitations being small 
adobe or brick cabins. The town was founded in 1681-82; its 
present importance is due entirely to its position on the border 
and the railway into the interior. It was the headquarters of 
President Judrez in 1865, and was renamed in 1885 because of its 
devotion to his cause. 

CIUDAD REAL, a province of central Spain, formed in 
1833 of districts taken from New Castile, and bounded on the 
north by Toledo, north-east by Cuenca, east by Albacete, south 
by Jadn and Cordova and west by Badajoz. Pop. (1920) 427,365; 
*area, 7,620sq.m. Ciudad Real is occupied in the east and centre 
by extensive high plains forming part of the region known as La 
Mancha (q.v.) and rising on the south-east to low hills. The west 
consists of broken hilly country bordered on the south by the 
parallel ridges of the Sierra de Alcudia and by the Sierra Ma- 
drona, foreranges of the Sierra Morena. The province is drained, 
except on the south-east, by the Guadiana river which traverses 
it from east to west and receives several tributaries, notably the 
Giguela, Z&ncara and BuUaque on the right and the Azuel and 
Jabaldn on the left. 

The climate on the plains is oppressively hot in summer, and 
in winter bitterly cold winds prevail. The rainfall is scanty and 
prolonged droughts are common. Forests occur only on the 
higher ground in the west. The vegetation on the La Mancha 
plains is limited to poor pasture. Cereals, saffron, the olive and 
vine are cultivated, but agricultural development is hindered hy 
the scantiness of the population, the aridity and poverty of the 
soil, the want of proper irrigation and the occasional ravages of 
locusts. Large numbers of sheep and goats, however, are reared 
on the plains and Ciudad Real is famous for its mules. Pigs 
are kept in the oak forests of the west, and cork is an important 
product of this region. Coal is mined round PuertoUano, lead in 
various districts, and important mercury deposits at Almad6n. 
There is no other industrial development. The roads are insuffi- 
cient and ill-kept, especially in the north-west where they form 
the sole means of communication. The Madrid-Lisbon railway 
passes through the capital, Ciudad Real, and through PuertoUano, 
where there is a branch line to San (j^ntin. Farther east, the 
Madrid-Linfires railway passes through Alc&zar de San Juan, 
junction for the Albacete line, and Manzanares and Valdepenas, 
where branch lines link it with Ciudad Real and PuertoUano re- 
spectivdy. There is also a branch in the north-east to TomeUoso. 

The principal towns, Ciudad Real (pop. 1920, 18,991), Valde- 
pefias (25,218), TomeUoso (21,413), PuertoUano (20,083), Al- 
cizar de San Juan (16,117), Manzanares (15,846), Almoddvar 
del CanqK) (12,635) And Ahnaddn (9,829), are described in 
separate arti^s. Almagro (8,701), famous for its lace, and 
Daimiel (16,198) a market centre of La Mancha and site of a 
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miHtaiy aerodrome, bekmged in the middle ages to the kni^tly 
order of Calatrava, formed in 1158 to keep the Moors in check. 
C^po de Criptania (12,745) and La SolW (10,971) are other 
market towns. Education is very backward. ( 5 es also CAsmx.) 

CIUDAD REAL, a town of central Spaih, capital formerly of 
La Mancha and since 1833 of the province described above. It 
lies 107m. S. of Madrid, on the Ma^d-Badajoz-Lisbon and Ciu- 
dad R^*Manzanares railways. Pop. (1920) 18,991. Ciudad Real, 
situated on a wide plain, between ^e river Guadiana in the north 
and its tributary the Jabaldn on the south, offers little of interest 
beyond its lofty Gothic cathedral, built without aisles. It is the 
market for the cereals, oil, wine, potatoes and figs produced with 
irrigation on the surrounding plain. Ciudad Real was founded by 
Alphonso X. of Castile (1252-84), and fortified by him as a check 
upon the Moorish power. Its original name of Villarreal was 
changed to Ciudad Real by John VI. in 1420. It is said to have 
suffered greatly, especially in the loss of its flourishing leather 
industry, by the expulsion of the Moriscos in the 17th century. 
During the Peninsular War a Spanish force was defeated here by 
the French, on March 27, 1809. 

CIUDAD RODRIGO, a town of western Spain, in the prov- 
ince of Salamanca. It is situated on an eminence on the right bank 
of the river Agueda, i3im. E. of the Portuguese frontier, and on 
the railway from Salamanca to Coimbra in Portugd. Pop. 
(1920) 8,761. Ciudad Rodrigo is an episcopal see, and was for 
many centuries an important frontier fortress. It was founded in 
the 12th century by Count Rodrigo Gonzilez and named after him, 
but remnants of a Roman aqueduct and bridge indicate that it 
occupies the site of a Roman settlement. The 12th century cathe- 
dral, with fine cloisters and carved portico, was disfigured by addi- 
tions in 1538 and has suffered during sieges from its position 
almost astride the walls. During the Peninsular War, it was cap- 
tured by the French under Marshal Ney, in 1810; but on Jan. 19, 
1812, it was retaken by the British under Viscount Wellington, 
who, for this exploit, was created earl of Wellington, duke of 
Ciudad Rodrigo, and marquess of Torres Vedras, in Portugal. 

(X.) 

Siege of Ciudad Rodrigo, 1812 . — For the operations pre- 
ceding and following the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo in 1812 see 
Peninsular War. Having insufficient troops to provide a cover- 
ing force Wellington decided to use the element of surprise. He 
waited till both armies were scattered in winter quarters, made all 
his preparations in secret, and then suddenly, on Jan. 8, appeared 
before the town. Ciudad Rodrigo lies on the right bank of the 
Agueda and in 1812 its fortifications were modem and formidable, 
but it was commanded on the north by a hill, the Great 'teson, 
which, crowned by a strong redoubt, rose to a height of 150ft., 
only 600yd. from the walls. Between this hill and the town lay 
a slightly lower ridge, the Little Teson, which was flanked at its 
eastern end by the Convent of San Francisco, at its western by 
that of Santa Cruz. The very night of his arrival Wellington 
stormed the redoubt on the Great Teson and at once began his 
preparations for an intensive siege. The weather was terribly 
severe, so that the troops in the trenches had to be relieved every 
24 hours, but the men worked with great speed and enthusiasm. 
Within six days the British had dug a parallel and constructed 
batteries for 32 guns on the Great Teson, had sapped across the 
low ground and dug a parallel within assaulting distance on the 
Little Teson, and had stormed the convents which flanked it. 
For five days a furious bombardment was maintained, the enemy 
replying with equal vigour. By Jan. 19 two breaches had been 
made in the walls and, though the counterscarp had not been de- 
stroyed nor the enemy’s guns silenced, Wellingtcm gave orders 
for an assault. The main breach, at the northern comer of the 
fortifications was to be stormed by the 3rd Division; the lesser 
breach, 200yd. to flie east, by the Light Division. Pack’s Portu- 
guese were to make a feint attack upon the San Pelayo gate at the 
other side of the town. At 7 p.m. on the 19th Campbell’s Bri- 
gade of the 3rd Division entered the ditch at the south-west 
comer of die fortress, with orders to scale the outer wall and 
clear the left flank of the mam breach. Their actual entry was 
premature and the garrison opened fire while the other attacking 
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troops were still in their assembly trenches. The storming col- 
umns at once dariied forward. The 3rd Division was checked at 
the main breach by a land mine, but quickly drove the defenders 
back to a retrenchment behind the breach, which for a time held 
them back. The Light Division met with less opposition and, 
pouring through the lesser breach, cleared the way for their 
comrades on the right. The garrison quickly surrendered, but 
the storming troops got out of hand and for the rest of the night 
plundered, drank, burnt, and murdered; only at daylight was 
order restored. The siege cost Wellington 1,000 casualties, half 
in the assault, but 1,500 prisoners and 150 guns fell into his 
hands. Marmont only received definite news of the siege on the 
15th; by the time he had collected his army the town had fallen. 

(H. L. A.-F.) 

CIUDAD yiEJA, Guatemala, a village near Antigua Guate- 
mala (q.v,) which marks the site of the first capital of the Span- 
ish Captain Generalcy of Guatemala. The population is about 
200, but the village still contains the ancient church, erected in 
and claimed by the Guatemalans to be the oldest church 
building in America excepting the cathedrals of Mexico and Lima, 
Peru. The original city of Guatemala was founded on this site 
by Pedro de Alvarado in 1527, and here he built a palace where 
his widow, Beatrice, who ruled after him as governor of the prov- 
ince, w^ killed; a few arches and walls remain of this palace. In 
1541, as the result of an earthquake, the crater of the volcano 
now known as Agua (water) was cracked and the old city was 
overwhelmed with the flood of water held in the crater; the lower 
floors of the old houses, filled with mud and silt in that catastro- 
phe, form the foundations of the present huts of the village. Fol- 
lowing this disaster, the capital was moved to the site now known 
as Antigua Guatemala, whence it was in turn removed, as a result 
of another earthquake in 1773, to the present site of the capital, 
Guatemala la Nueva (q.v.), 

CIVERCHIOy VINCENZO, an early i6th century Italian 
painter, bom at Crema. There are altar-pieces by him at Brescia, 
and at Crema the altar-piece at the duomo (1509) is his work. 
His “Birth of Christ” is in the Brera, Milan; and at Lovere arc 
other of his works dating from 1 539 and 1 540. 

CIVET, or, properly, Cxvet-Cat, the name given to the more 
typical members of the Viverridae {see Carnivora), which are 
characterized by the presence of a deep pouch near the genital 
organs into which a ktty, yellowish substance, known as civet 

and having a strong musky odour, 
is secreted. Several species are 
known. The African civet {Vi- 
verracivetta) measures 3-4ift. in 
length, of which a third is tail, and 
stands lo-i 2in. high. The hair is 
long, forming an erectile ridge 
down the middle of the back; in 
colour it is dark grey with black 
bands and spots. The animal is 
nocturnal and largely carniv- 
orous; it climbs trees with agility. 
It is kept in captivity (where, 
however, it never becomes tame) for the civet, the larger quantity 
coming from the male and being scraped out with a spoon twice a 
week. The zibeth {V, zibetha) extends from Arabia to India and 
several East Indian islands. Other species occur in India, China 
and Malaya. The odorous principle (a ketone) has been isolated 
and named libethone. Civet is used in perfumery for blending 
scen ts; i ts medicinal use has practically been discontinued. 

CIVICS, in its broadest signification, may be taken to include 
the activities of the citizen in his relationship to the State and 
society in general. Formerly it meant the study of civil Govern- 
ment. “Civics” is defined as follows: “The science and con- 
sideration of the structure and administration of local, state and 
national government; of the development in the public mind of 
the will for constructive, intelligent and healthful participation 
in the work sriiich governments — local. State and national — are 
empowered by the people to perform; and of the development of 
the procedures and processes which niake for the greatest good of 
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Civet, a cat-like animal, valued 
FOR A glandular SECRETION USED 
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the greatest number in the governmental and ^oup relations of 
all social units/’ '^Civics” embraces much more than a study of 
or dissertation on structures and functions, or a general inter- 
pretation of laws applying to these. It includes public-minded- 
ness; the creation of right attitudes toward public duties; the 
formation of habits of helpful, constructive, participating citieen- 
ship; the development of activities which result in effective par- 
ticipation in good government; the consideration and application 
of procedures and processes wUch will result in the greatest good 
for the greatest number in all social units, big or little. The more 
modem textbooks on civics make the formal study of civil gov- 
ernment only a part, and far from the largest part of their treat- 
ment. They teach the essential facts concerning sanitation; 
personal and community hygiene; fire prevention; care of the 
water supply; and a long list of other public activities. Whatever 
affects the well-being of social co-operative units is considered 
a part of civics even more than the purely governmental phases 
of the handling of such units. 

In an address before a Congressional committee which had 
under consideration the operations of the U.S. Housing Corpora- 
tion, the secretary of the American Civic Association, Harlean 
James, made this distinction between a social worker and a civic 
worker: — ^^^A social worker deals with those persons who fall 
below the level of self-support either financially, physically or 
morally, and this holds true even when an effort is exerted to 
prevent any of these catastrophies. The civic worker deals with 
those persons who are sufficiently above the level of self-support 
financially, physically, mentally and morally to be in a position 
to contribute to the improvement of the community. Community 
improvement may be accelerated by good governmental ma- 
chinery, but it is not the inevitable result of reform in municipal, 
county or state forms of government.” A well-known writer of 
books under this beading, Mabel Hill, described ^^civics” as it is 
presented in high schools and junior colleges, as a study of the 
^^social life in municipalities,” and that life includes in its social 
relationships the Government of the town and city, the State 
and Federal Government, the institutions, social and ethical, as 
well as political, and sometimes, though not by any means always, 
would include religious institutions. Such a survey of municipal 
life, whether in the small manufacturing village or crowded 
metropolis gives opportunity to touch upon the theory of present 
government and the possibilities of changes that may occur | 
because of trade unions. Likewise, ^^civics” should include the 
problem of the rural town and its relation to public service 
through agricultural interests; but above all, the teaching of 
“civics” should be a presentation of insistent opportunity for 
practice of the laws of sound citizenship and the ideals of the 
better citizenship for the future. 

Sundry national. State and local volunteer organizations, es- 
pecially in the United States, have the word “civics” in their 
titles. One of the oldest of these, the National Civic Federation, 
has an elaborate programme of activities, ranging from inter- 
national relations to the individual voter, including economic and 
industrial questions and the relation of capital and labour. It 
grew out of the old Chicago Civic Federation, which was origi- 
nally just what its name implied, a federation of local bodies 
interested in city or civic affairs. The American Civic Association 
which was formed of the merger of the American Park and Out- 
door Art Association and the American League for Civic Im- 
provement is concerned with the improvement of physical condi- 
tions in city, State and nation. 

Generally speaking at the present time civic organizations are 
motivated by the broader idea of civics. Their objectives are no 
longer of a strictly political nature; their objectives now include 
the well being, physical and economic as well as political, of the 
individuals in the social unit. This broader meaning in practice 
of the word “civics” is largely due to the modem textbooks on 
the subject. (C.R.W,) 

ciyiDia.E rai FRIULI, a town of Venetia, Italy^ prov* 
ince of Udine, lom;: E. by N. rail from the town of Udine; 
455ft. above 8ea>levcl; it was the ancioit Forum luUi. Pop. 
(1981) 4,320 (town); 11409 (co mm une). The river Natiaone 


forms ft p^uresque ravine here. The cathedral of the istli oan> 
tury contains an octagonal marble cancg^ with sculptures in relief, 
with a font helow it belonging to the 8th century. The museum 
contains Roman and Lombard antiquities, mss. and gold, silver 
and ivory objects formerly belonging to tlu Charter. The small 
church of S. Maria in VaUe belongs to the 8th century, and con- 
tains fine decorations in stucco probably of the rath century. 
The fine 15th-century Ponte del Diavolo leads to the church of 
S. Martino, which contains an altar of the 8th century with 
reliefs executed by order of the Lombard king, RatcUs. At 
Cividale was bom Paulus Diaconus, the historian of the Lom- 
bards in the time of Chariemagne. A railway runs to Caporetto 
(16m.). 

The Roman town of Forum lulii was founded either by Julius 
Caesar or by Augwtus, when the Via lulia Augusta was built 
through Utina (Udine) on its way north. After the decay of Aqui- 
leia and lulium Camicum (Zuglio) it became the chief town of the 
district of Friuli and gave its mime to it. The patriarchs of 
Aquileia resided here from 775 to 1051, Uien return^ to Aquileia, 
and finally in 1238 removed to Udine. This last change of resi- 
dence was the origin of antagonism between Gvidale and 
Udine, terminated by their surrender to Venice in 1419 and 
1430 respectively. 

See G. Fogolari, Cividale del Friuli (Bergamo, 1906), well illustrated; 
Memorie Storiche Forogiuliesi, passim (Udine, 1905, sqq . — in progress). 

CIVIL ENGINEER. When, in the 18th century, attention 
began to be given in England to such works of public value as 
roads, canals, harbours, docks, and lighthouses, the regulation 
of rivers, the production of iron by improved methods, and the 
construction of steam engines and of the machinery called forth by 
that new source of motive power, there arose men of great natural 
gifts, either with little technical training but great practical intel- 
ligence and skill, such as Brindley, or of equal practical capacity 
coupled with scientific attainments, such as Smeaton and Watt. 
These men applied to beneficent purposes the mechanical and 
constructional arts which previously had formed almost entirely 
the vocation of the military engineer, and they called themselves 
“engineers”; but Smeaton, seeing the inappropriateness of assum- 
ing a title hitherto belonging to military men, adopted the title 
“civil engineer,” to make it clear that he' was a civilian practitioner 
of those arts. 

It was with this conception of the civil engineering profession 
that the Institution of Civil Engineers was founded. A royal char- 
ter of incorporation was granted to the institution on June 3, 
1838. Before applying for the charter, the Society drew up a 
definition of the profession, “the art of directing the great sources 
of power in Nature for the use and convenience of man.” 

Many societies have since arisen having for their object the 
advancement of particular branches of engineering work, but the 
institution adheres to the conception of civil engineering held by 
its founders, and admits to its ranks any engineer who is ade- 
quately trained and experienced in the design and execution of 
any works or machinery instrumental in the application of sources 
of power for the benefit and convenience of mankind. The roll of 
the institution in 1928 numbered upwards of 10,000. Its house in 
Great George street, Westminster (the third building which it has 
occupied in that street), was built in 1913-13. 

Specialization has brought about separate grouping of those 
interested in mechanical, electrical mining, etc., engineering. 
Underlying all groups is the work of the civil engineer, whose 
field particularly is ^t of structures. Foundations, simple or ex- 
treme com{dicated, are within his realm. He designs and siqier- 
vises the construction of bridges and great buildings, tunnels, 
dams, reservoirs and aqueducts; he brings water to the centres 
of population and disposes of their wastes. He irrigates the desert 
and reclaims the swamps. He lays out, constructs and maintains 
highways and railroads, digs canals, regulates rivers, deepens har- 
bours, builds lighthouses and constructs wharves and piers. He 
measures the earth’s surface and the objects on it, and charts the 
resulting data. The work is frequently of a very definitely 
pioneering diaracter, iifvolving protract^ id^cal effort 
ci>dl engineer must have a scientific attitude of mind, and should 
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have hnagiiuition, initiative, accuracy and good judgment, trained 
by special study. He should be able to work with men as well as 
with materials, and he should have administrative ability. In the 
United States with over xoo million inhabitants, probably 75,000 
persons would call themselves civil engineers. 

The American Society of Civil Engineers, founded in 1852, 
admits engineers from various fields. It has a membership of about 
14,0 00 an d is an important engineering institution. 

CiyiLIS9 CLAUDIUSi or more correctly Ixnjus, a Bata- 
vian leader of the German revolt against Rome (a.d. 69-70). He 
had served as a Roman auxiliary. During the disturbances that fol- 
lowed the death of Nero, he induced the Batavi to rebel, under 
the pretence of assisting Vespasian. The neighbouring Germans 
joined the revolt. The Roman garrisons near the Rhine were 
driven out, and 24 ships captured. Two legions were blockaded in 
Castra Vetera (near the modem Xanten), and the survivors were 
finally massacred. Eight cohorts of Batavian veterans joined their 
countrymen, and the troops sent by Vespasian to the relief of 
Vetera threw in their lot with them. The result of these acces- 
sions to the forces of Civilis was a rising in Gaul. The Roman 
generals were murdered (a.d. 70), and the whole of the Roman 
forces were induced by two commanders of the Gallic auxiliaries 
(Julius Classicus and Julius Tutor) to revolt from Rome and join 
Civilis. Most of Gaul declared itself independent, and the founda- 
tion of an empire of the Gauls was contemplated. Vespasian 
resolved to take strong measures for the suppression of the revolt. 
The arrival of Petillius Cerialis with a strong force awed the Gauls 
and mutinous troops into submission; Civilis was defeated at 
Augusta Trevcrorum (Trier, Trives) and Vetera, and forced to 
withdraw to the island of the Batavians. He finally came to an 
agreement with Cerialis whereby his countrymen obtained certain 
advantages, and resumed amicable relations with Rome. From 
this time Civilis disappears from history. 

Bibliography.— The chief authority for the history of the insur- 
rection Is Tacitus, HisioritSt iv., v., whose account breaks off at the 
beginning of Civilis's speech to Cerialis; also Josephus, Bellum 
Judaicum, vii. 4. See al^ Merivale, HisU 0} the Romans under the 
Empire, (h. 58: H. Schiller, Geschichte der rdmischen Kaiserzeit, bk. 
ii. ch. 2. fi 54 (1883) ; B. Henderson, Civil War and Rebellion in the 
Roman Em^e (1908) ; Mommsen, Provinces of the Roman Empire 
(ch. iv.), trans. Dickson (1909). 

CIVILIZATION. This Encyclopaedia is in itself a descrip- 
tion of civilization, for it contains the story of human achievement 
in all its bewildering developments. It shows what men during 
hundreds of thousands of years have been learning about them- 
selves, their world and the creatures which share it with them. 
They have reached out into remote space and studied nebulae 
whose light reaches them after a million years; they have, on the 
other hand, dissected atoms and manipulated electrons as they 
might handle pebbles. In the present magnificent series of vol- 
umes man’s inventions are reviewed from the rudest chipped flint 
to the most delicately adjusted microscope; Ws creation of 
multiform beauties of design, colour and word, his ways of deal- 
ing with his fellows, his co-operations and dissensions; his ideals 
and lofty aspirations, his inevitable blunders and disappointments; 
in short, all his gtopings, disheartening failures and unbelievable 
triumj^ are recdled. 

Several thousand contributors have been brought t<^ether to 
do each bis special part in writing some thirty-five million words 
on what mankin d has hitherto done and said.^ It m^t therefore 
seem at first sight superfluous, and indeed impossible, to treat 
civilization itself as a separate topic in a few pages. But there is 
danger that owing to the overwhelming mass of information given 
in these volumes certain important underlying considerations may 
be lost sight of. There are highly significant questions concerning 
the nature *and course of human development, the obstacles which 
have lah) in the way of advance; the sources of success and frus- 
tration, whidi could hardly be brought together in deal^ with 
any of the special aspects of hmnan culture. Accordingly an 
attempt wQl be onade under t^ caption to scan civilization as a 
aingle, urdque and astonishing aduevement of the human species. 

To begin with, it is a startling fact that civilization, which sets 
off man in so astounding a manner from all other animals, diould 
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only lately bave begun to be understood. We are immersed in it 
fnm infancy; we take it for granted, and are too near it to see 
it, except in this detail and that. Even to-day, with all our 
recently acquired knowledge, those who strive most valiantly in 
ima^nation to get outside civilization so that they may look upon 
it dispassionatdy and appraise it as a whole, are bewildered by 
its mysteries. As for the great mass of intelligent people, they still 
harbour many ancient illusions and misapprehensions from which 
they can only be weaned with great reluctance. 

The object of the present article is to describe the newer ways 
of viewing civilization, its general nature, origin, progress, trans- 
mission and chief developments, in the light of information which 
has been accumulating during the past fifty or sixty years. The 
study of man himself has been revealing quite as many revolution- 
ary facts and hypotheses during the past Itolf century as the scien- 
tific investigation of the world in which he lives. The history of 
human achievement has been traced back, at least in vague outline, 
hundreds of thousands of years; man’s original uncivi^d nature 
and equipment have been studied and compared with the behaviour 
of his nearer relatives; new conjectures have emerged in regard 
to the functioning of speech and the nature and origin of human 
reasoning; careful investipitions of primitive civilizations have 
cast great light on more complicated ones; the tremendous im> 
portance of childhood and its various implications in the develop- 
ment of civilization have been elaborated. 

These and many other discoveries conspire to recast our con-, 
ception of civilization, its past progress and its future possibilities. 

It is instructive to note that the word civilization is by no means 
an old one. Boswell reports that he urged Dr. Johnson to insert 
the term in his dictionary in 1772, but Johnson refused. He pre- 
ferred the older word “civility.” This, like “urbanity,” reflects 
the contempt of the townsman for the rustic or barbarian; it is 
an invidious term, although in a way justifled by the fact that 
only where cities have grown up have men developed intricate 
civilizations. The arduous and dispersed tasks of the hunter, 
shepherd and peasant folk do not afford the leisure, or at least 
the varied human contacts, essential to the generation of new 
ideas and discoveries. But modern anthropologists have pointed 
out that peoples without cities, such as the tribes of Polynesia and 
the North American Indians, are really highly “civilized,” in the 
sense that upon sympathetic examination, they are found to have 
subtle languages, ingenious arts, admirably suited to their condi- 
tions, developed institutions, social and political; religious practices 
and confident myths, no better and no worse substantiated than 
many that prevail to-day among the nations of Europe. All these 
betoken and presuppose a vastly long development. Among Eng- 
lish speaking people the first to point this out clearly was E. B. 
Tylor, who published bis famous Primitive Society, in 1871, the 
same year in which Darwin’s Descent of Man appeared. These two 
books would alone have served, by different approaches, to give the 
word civilization a far more profound meaning than it had ever 
had before. 

NEW CONCEPTION OF aVIUZATlON 

There could be no real understanding of the fundamental char- 
acteristics of civilization until the fact was well established and 
digested that could we trace back man’s lineage far enough we 
should find it merging into that of wild animals, without artificial 
riielters, clothes or speech; dependent for sustenance on the pre- 
carious daily search for food. It requires a considerable effort 
of the Imagination to ‘picture the human race without these seem- 
ing necessities of even primitive civilization. Without fire and 
t'ools men must bave existed as did a wild girl discovered near 
Gifilons, France, in 1731. She possessed a monkey-like agility 
which enabled her to catch birds and rabbits; these she skinned 
with her naib and gobbled raw, as would a dog. She delighted to 
suck the blood from living i^geons, and had no speech except 
hideous screams and howls. 

This conception of man’s former animal existence is gradually 
supplanting the older one, based upon ancient Hebrew tradition, 
that the first man and first woman were special creations with 
fdh’ developed minds, speech and reason, which enabled them 
fordiwith to dress the garden in which they found themselves, to 
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name its animal denizens, and to talk with one another, and with 
God himself in the cool of the evening. This view is still passively 
accepted by an overwhelming majority of Americans and Euro- 
peans and is at present hotly defended by a powerful group in the 
United States. 

The former assumption was that man was by nature endowed 
with a mind and with reason. These distinguished him sharply 
from the animals, which did wondrous things it is true, but not as 
a result of reason. Their behaviour was guided, it was argued, by 
instinct. Darwin says that ‘‘the very essence of an instinct is 
that it is followed independently of reason.” But if we agree, as 
manifold evidence seems to force us to do, that long, long ago 
men behaved and lived like wild animals, are we not forced to 
ask if they did not live wholly according to what Darwin calls 
“instincts”? And if once upon a time our ancestors lived solely 
by their animal equipment, did they as yet have a mind and 
reason? May not the human mind be something that has very 
gradually developed as a result of man’s peculiar animal make-up 
and capacities? May not his reason be but another name for his 
slowly accumulated knowledge and beliefs and his ways of dealing 
with them and building upon them? In any case the discovery that 
our ancestors once lived like wild animals raises entirely new and 
difficult questions as to the nature, origin and interpretation of 
those powers of his known as mind and reason, which have enabled 
him to seek out those inventions and come upon beliefs and 
practices which have produced in the aggregate civilization. 

In short, it seems to be more and more apparent that mind and 
reason were not part of man’s original equipment, as are his 
arms and legs, his brain and tongue, but have been slowly acquired 
and painfully built up. They are themselves inventions — things he 
has come upon. Like other inventions they are part and parcel 
of civilization — ^not innate in man but dependent for their per- 
petuation on education in the widest sense of that term. This is 
so novel an idea that many readers may find it difficult to 
grasp, but when grasped it alters one’s whole estimate of human 
progress. We ordinarily think of civilization as made up of 
mechanical devices, books and pictures, enlightened religious 
ideas, handsome buildings, polite conduct, scientific and philo- 
sophical knowledge, social and political institutions, ingenious 
methods of transportation and the rest. We think that all these 
things are due to man’s possession of a mind, which no animal has, 
and as a result of the exercise of reason. In a way this is true 
enough, only we must reconceive mind and reason and regard them 
just as truly a part of the gradual elaboration of civilization as 
a House of Commons or a motor car, and quite as subject to im- 
provement. At the risk of making a seemingly irrelevant philo- 
sophical digression, which is really most essential to a modern 
understanding of civilization, something may be said of the newer 
conception of mind and its variant, reason. 

The word mind was originally a verb, not a noun; it meant 
action, not a thing or agent. It was remembering and purposing, 
and taking note of — ^as for instance *T minded” — ^that is, remem- 
bered, or paid attention to, or was concerned by. But as time 
went on pUlosophers made a noun of the good old verb. It was 
conceived as that incorporeal substance which was the seat of 
a person’s consciousness, thoughts, feelings, and especially of his 
reasoning. The body was set over against the mind whose orders 
it was supposed to execute. The Scottish philosopher of common 
sense, Reid, says explicitly that “we do not give the name of 
mind to thought, reason or desire; but to that power which both 
perceives and wills.” Even John Stuart Mill says in his Logic 
that “mind is the mysterious something which feels and thinks.” 

Recently there has been a tendency to reduce the noun mind 
once more to a series of verbs — desiring, remembering, feeling, 
thinking, distinguishing, inferring, planning — and to regard the 
assumption of “a mysterious something” as unfounded, unneces- 
sary and a serious embarrassment. Relieved of this embarrass- 
ment it is possible to begin to bridge the gulf between the original 
behaviour of the human race and that of mankind to-day. Des- 
cartes and all the older philosophers believed that man had 
always had a mind as good as theirs. They sought to tell him how 
to employ it in the pursuit of truth. Mind was to them a sort of 


divine ^anstrument, conferred solely upon man, that could be 
sharpened and efficiently used by f<^owiag the laws of logic; but 
they could not think of it as something accumulated, so to speak, 
through the many thousands of 3^rs since man made his first 
contributions to the upbuilding of civilization. 

The way is now cleared for a new view of civilization which 
would not have been possible 50 or 60 years ago. Civilization is 
no longer contrasted with “rusticity,” “barbarity” or “savagery,” 
but with man’s purely animal heritage. Modem men are still 
animals, they have to eat and sleep, protect themselves from the 
inclemencies of the weather, and defend themselves from attacks 
of their fellow creatures and other animals, and to rear a new 
generation, if the species is to be p>erpetuated. They closely 
resemble Idndred animals in much of their physical structure, in 
their important organs, breathing, digestion and the circulation of 
their blood. All these peculiarities are hereditarily transmitted no 
matter how much or how little men may be civilized. On the 
other hand, civilization — slanguage, religion, beliefs, morals, arts 
and manifestations of the human mind and reason — ^none of these 
can be shown to be handed down as biological traits. They can 
only be transmitted to a new generation by imitation or instruc- 
tion. 

All mankind to-day has a double heritage. The one comes to us 
without any effort on our part, as do the spider’s peculiar char- 
acteristics or those of birds, or of any of our fellow mammals, 
come to them. It is secure and tends to remain the same for 
thousands of years. Civilization, on the other hand, is precarious; 
it must be assimilated anew by each one of us for himself in 
such a degree as circumstances permit. It can increase in- 
definitely but it may also fall off tremendously, as the history of 
man amply testifies. It is a legacy that can be lost as well as 
kept and increased. 

To illustrate: it may be that before human beings had acquired 
any of this loseable thing, civilization, they would pick up a 
stick to strike an assailant or hurl a stone at him. They might 
have found themselves riding astride floating tree trunks to cross 
a stream. Certain persons would occur, let us say, in each gener- 
ation who would do all these things without ever having seen them 
done. These acts would be classed in man’s animal heritage. But 
should we find traces of men who chipped a flint nodule into a 
hatchet head, and hollowed out their log with such a hatchet, or 
with fire, we should have to class these acts among the arts of 
civilization since they presuppose so much accumulated experience 
and ingenuity that they could not be inborn. The art of making a 
rude boat might consequently be wholly lost, as surely many 
inventions must have lapsed, if a single generation passed with- 
out constructing one. 

It seems now an imperative fact that all civilization — ^the total 
social and traditional heritage, would fall away immediately and 
completely should a thoroughgoing forgetfulness, an overwhelm- 
ing amnesia and profound oblivion overtake humanity. Only 
their natural equipment would be left. As Graham Wallas sug- 
gests, those least civilized would have a possible chance of sur- 
viving. It is only uncivilized man that might go on indefinitely. 
We are all by nature wild animals plus; and our taming weakens 
us for the ancient struggle in the forest, naked and bare-handed. 

PECULIAR ITEMS OF MAN’S BODILY FORM 

At this juncture the question arises, what was there peculiar 
in man’s physical make-up that enabled him to initiate civilization 
and build up a mind which he could use to increase his resources 
so far beyond that of any other animal? Before proceeding we 
should recollect that the ways of all living creatures are manifold 
and astonishing. Even a single-celled organism can marvellously 
adjust itself to altered conditions. It seems to learn by ex- 
perience, it appears to have a sort of memory, it is modified by 
happenings which interrupt its comfortable routine. It Is in* 
genious in defending itself, in seeking food and reproducing. It 
is, in short, purposive in its conduct. The tiger and the frog are 
able to adjust themselves to very different modes of life, ao<d so 
are the orioles and cacti. Before man began to accumulate dvili* 
ration we are forced to assume that he too made terms with the 
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daily need of adjustment which faced him, otherwise we should 
not be here to write the tale. These are the salient essentials of 
Life, and man is a part of what Julian Huxley calls ''the stream of 
life.” All these possibilities lay behind the development of man’s 
intelligence. They are the hinterland from which civilization 
emerged and to which it ever tends to retreat. 

In order to begin and carry on the accumulation of civilization, 
man had of necessity to be so constructed physically that he 
could perceive more clearly than his predecessors, make more 
accurate distinctions and so remember and imagine better; for 
all these are essential to talking and thinking. The awareness of 
animals is of a low, vague type, and so must pristine man’s have 
been. The one-celled animals behave in a purposive way, but 
they have no eyes or ears or noses. They must live in silence 
and darkness like a human blind, deaf mute. Jbey will never- 
theless take in certain food and reject other tUngs. They per- 
ceive and act without, so far as we can see, being conscious of 
their actions. They make the necessary decisions without deciding 
in a human sense. They have no nervous system, but, as has lately 
been discovered, the promise of one. The creatures most like 
ourselves have eyes, ears and noses, and evidently see, hear and 
smell; and they have an elaborate nervous system. Of these 
resources they make constant use. But compared with man they 
are ill-qualified to make careful distinctions and discriminations 
and remember clearly. They take note of far fewer factors in 
their situation. They must act somewhat as our digestive system 
does. It is a sort of animal within us which performs wondrous 
feats when given food. It works purposively, as does our heart 
and blood circulation. We can become conscious of these un- 
conscious achievements when we choke, because the switch is 
not thrown promptly enough to prevent a morsel from going 
down our windpipe instead of taking the route to the stomach. 
Palpitatipn of the heart is a conscious suggestion of the faithful 
pump, which rarely reminds us of its constant attention to busi* 
ness. Let it neglect two or three beats and we are dead. 

The essentials of man’s physical equipment for initiating and 
piling up civilization have been dwelt upon by many writers. 
He has sensitive hands, and (after he got securely on his hind 
legs) he could use them far more freely than if he had to employ 
them as auxiliary feet. His thumb can be readily placed against 
any one of his fingers. There is no such expert feeler and handler 
as he to be found among his kindred. He could learn much of 
shape and form, of softness and hardness, of weight, texture, heat 
and cold, toughness, rigidity and flexibility, which could be but 
vaguely sensed with hoof or paw. Had he had ears that he' could 
turn about like a jack-rabbit, and a prehensile tail, he might have 
been able to learn faster. And all these things were the beginning 
of knowledge. He could not only strike but hurl. His eyes were 
so placed that he was always looking through a stcreoscop)e, so to 
speak, and seeing things in the round. His vocal organs promised 
a great range of delicate discrimination in the sounds be made. 
Then he was a helpless dependent for many years on his elders 
so that their acquired ways could become his. 

Lastly there is man’s brain with its complex cerebral cortex and 
its association paths, which develop astonishingly as a child grows 
up. The cortex is the prime correlator of impressions, and is 
modified through individual experience in a higher degree than 
any other part of the nervous system. Its functioning is still 
very mysterious, but no one doubts its essential rdle in the process 
of human learning and the increase of intelligence. Its operations 
are not, however, autonomous but closely associated with the ex- 
periences of the whole human organism and dependent on those 
singular capacities of mankind already mentioned. 

So it becomes apparent that after hundreds of millions of years 
during which nature’s experiments have been going on in physical 
structure and function, which have enabled creatines of the most 
diverse types to meet the absolute requisites of life— growing up 
and repr^ucing their species— a kind of animal finally appeared 
on the earth so constructed that he could become civiH^d. Mim’s 
biological make-up represents a unique combination of {diysical 
charactmstics. Most of these, as we have seen, occur in other 
mammals. Even those which seem DecuUar to him would not 
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serve, however, as a foundation for the development of civiliza- 
tion except in a highly complex union. Cows might have a human 
cerebral cortex, foxes apposable thumbs, birds stereoscopic eyes, 
dogs vocal organs similar to ours, and yet civilization would be 
far beyond their reach. Man can teach all of them tricks. They 
themselves can learn something as their life goes on. Chimpanzees 
may under favourable circumstances, as Kohler has shown, make 
very simple, human-like inferences; but none of them could 
initiate and perpetuate the arts and sciences as a heritage of their 
species. 

PROGRESS AND CONSERVATISM 

Such then was man’s original equipment for getting civilized. 
He had, obviously, no means of foreseeing the enterprise in which 
he was engaged. His evolution as a civilized being was no more 
premeditated than his rise from earlier simian ancestors. There 
seems to be sufficient evidence that for hundreds of thousands 
of years changes in his mode of life were so gradual and rare as 
to pass unperceived. Each generation accepted the conditions in 
which it was reared without thought of betterment. Our modem 
hope of "progress” — an indefinite increase of human knowledge 
and its application to the improvement of man’s estate — ^was prac- 
tically unknown even to the Greeks and Romans. From the 13th 
century onward a few writers dwelt upon the promise of the 
future, but they were outclamoured by those convinced that 
human woes were attributable to a departure from ancient stand- 
ards. The Humanists strove to re-establish the wisdom of the 
classical writers, and the Protestants sought to revive the beliefs 
and practices of the early Christians. Only three centuries ago did 
Bacon unroll a programme of aggressive search for the hitherto 
unknown, which had any very wide influence. In the i8th century 
the conception of reform and progress found illustrious spokes- 
men, and their anticipations of coming changes in the economy of 
human life were destined, as it proved, to be far outrun by the 
events of the 19th and early 20th centuries. 

We can, however, still note on all hands illustrations of man’s 
confidence in routine sanctified by ancient authorities; his sus- 
picion of innovation in wide realms of belief and practice. This 
dogged obstinacy in clinging to his habits, and his general suspicion 
of the unfamiliar, are exactly what might have been anticipated 
when we consider his animal origin. This trait has served to slow 
down the process of change, but at the same time has greatly 
increased the security and permanence of each achievement. 
Here we find a possible explanation of the great rdle that the 
veil of sacredness has played in man’s development. He has cast 
it over beliefs and practices and so hid them from pert scrutiny 
and criticism. The number of those who can tolerate somewhat 
critical thinking here and there, has, nevertheless, greatly increased 
of late, but they are still few indeed. What wc call to-day a 
conservative or reactionary mood must have been characteristic 
of mankind from the beginning. It corresponds to animal in- 
clinations. 

Among animal proclivities there is, however, from the one- 
celled organisms upward, a life-saving tendency to make random 
movements, extensions and contractions, to hasten hither and 
thither, in the pursuit of food and mates. This restlessness and 
groping are among man’s legacies also. They offset his routine 
and static habits, and lie behind and back of the inventions and 
discoveries he has made. There is, too, especially obvious among 
the higher animals, something auguring what in man becomes 
curiosity. The danger of attack made preliminary scouting a 
valuable asset in survival. So men were by nature wont to pry 
and try and fumble, long before they scientifically analysed and 
experimented. 

There can be no doubt that hundreds of thousands of years 
were required for man to reach even the lowest degree of culture 
to be found among the simplest tribes to-day. The discovery of 
fossil skulls, teeth and bones at different geological levels shows 
that more or less ape-like men have been on earth for from 
half a miliion to a million years. Several species, sudi as the 
Java man, the Heidelberg man and the much later Neanderthal 
race are now ettinct. The only vestiges of their handiwork con- 
sist in chipped flint tools, becoming better made and more varied 
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as time went on. There is no way of telling what other arts, 
beliefs and practices were associated with a particular assortment 
of flint utensils. SoUas, in his Ancient Hunters, has sought to 
draw ingenious analogies between these prehistoric weapons and 
the civilizations of the Tasmanians, Australians, Eskimos, etc. 

The so-called Cro-Magnon race had finely developed skulls quite 
as good as those of to-day. To them are ascribed the remarluble 
paintings and drawings found in caves of southern France and 
northern Spain. They are believed to be from 25 to 30 thousand 
years old. Halving this period we come upon traces of ground 
and polished stone tools, coincident with the relinquishment of 
hunt^ as man’s exclusive pursuit and a settling down to sow 
and reap, spin and weave. Halving it again, we get news of ^e 
use of copper, the precursor of the metals on which our civilization 
largely rests. This can but be a rough chronology subject to much 
revision as time goes oh and the earth is more thoroughly searched 
for evidences of man’s past. 

To get the matter clearly before one, let us imagine, as the 
writer has suggested elsewhere, that 500,000 years of developing 
culture were compressed into 50 years. On this scale mankind 
would have required 49 years to learn enough to desert here 
and there his inveterate hunting habits and settle down in villages. 
Half through the fiftieth year writing was discovered and practised 
within a very limited area, thus supplying one of the chief means 
for perpetuating and spreading culture. The achievements of the 
Greeks would be but three months back, the prevailing of Chris- 
tianity, two; the printing press would be a fortnight old and 
man would have been using steam for hardly a week. The 
peculiar conditions under which we live did not come about until 
Dec. 31 of the fiftieth year. 

There is a school of anthropologists, the diffusionists, who 
would derive all the higher types of civilization — ^writing, metal- 
lurgy, the construction of imposing stone buildings — ^from a 
single region, Egypt. They have collected much evidence to 
show that through the commerce of the Phoenicians, Egyptian 
inventions spread eastward into India, China and Japan, then 
across the Pacific to form the basis of Maya culture in Central 
America. The merits of the “diffusionist” arguments cannot be 
considered here. G. Elliot Smith, one of the best known advo- 
cates of this theory, dwells on the common lack of inventiveness 
and the reluctance of mankind to adopt new ideas, his tenacious 
hold on old ones and “his thick armour of obstinacy.” “To 
obtain recognition of even the most trivial of innovations it is 
the common experience of almost every pioneer in art, science 
or invention to have to fight against a solid wall of cultivated 
lurejudice and inherent stupidity.” 

All anthropologists are well aware of this hostility to change, 
wUch we may regard, as shown above, as a natural trait of 
mankind. They also admit the wide dissemination of inventions 
through commerce and conquest. Nevertheless many maintain 
that the same or similar discovery has been made independently 
in different parts of the earth, as the result of similar needs and 
conditions. When we have examined the exigencies of successful 
inventions in the following section we shall see that however 
commonplace they are now, with the accumulation of the past to 
build upon and modem facilities to work with, they were beyond 
measure difficult at the start when mankind still led the life of 
an animal. When once made and adopted by some tribe it is far 
easier to think of them as being introduced to other peoples than 
to ftKsiwne that their presence represents an independent discovery. 

Civilization depends upon the discoveries and inventions man 
has been able to make, together with the incalculable effects 
these have had upon his d^y conduct, thoughts and feelings. 
As knowledge and ingenuity increased he departed further and 
further from his original wild animal life. The manner in which 
he began to leam is a matter of conjecture, since the manufac- 
Utte of tools and weapons, the inventiim of language and arti- 
ficial ways of producing fire, far antedate any written accounts 
of advances in. man’s education. The same may be said of the 
much more recent spinning, weaving and farmhig. As we have 
seat, it required bu^eds of thousands of years to reach the 
degree of civilization nq^sented by these adhievements. Their 
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importance, however, cannot be overestimated, rince they formed 
the absdutely essential basis of all later developments. We may 
feel a certain pride in contemporary inventions, but let us remem- 
ber that we owe to savage hunters and illiterate neolithic farmers 
the accumulation of knowledge and skill without which none 
of our modem experimentation would be possible. Where would 
we be without fire, speech, clothes and bread I 

Since invention, discovery and the increase of knowledge are 
the stuff of which civilization is made, it is pertinent to our 
theme to consider how they occur. There is plenty of evidence 
available in the reports which discoverers now make of the 
manner in which they reach their conclusions. There is also 
evidence of how their results are received and acted upon by 
others. All explorers must be exceptionally curious and at the 
same time pati.ent gropers. The curiosity observable in most 
children tends to die away, but survives in one form or another 
in rare instances through life. These exceptional persons possess 
a drive ah'en to their fellows. They may be the handyman of 
a village or a member of a highly endowed research staff. They 
avail themselves of what has already been found out; the village 
mechanical genius does not have to invent a monkey-wrench or 
bit of insulating tape, nor does the biologist need to know much 
about the optical principles of his lenses, much less invent or 
manufacture them. The geologist before be makes any discoveries 
is familiar with hundreds of treatises on his subject. It would be 
generally conceded by investigators that their discoveries are 
seemingly accidental. They do not know what they are going 
to find, and quite commonly find what they were not looking for, 
even as Saul, chasing lost asses, came upon a kingdom. All this 
applies to every kind of increase of knowledge, whether it have 
to do with the operations of so-called Nature or with novel sug- 
gestions in the realms of philosophy or art. All are the result of 
curiosity, patient examination and thought. At best they are no 
more than foot-notes and glosses added to existing human knowl- 
edge. This is now so varied and voluminous that no single person 
can compass it except in this detail and that. Should he attempt 
to do so, all chance of adding to it would be excluded. 

But an invention or discovery or the rectification of an ancient 
error, does not become a part of civilization until it has been 
accepted by the tribe and been added to its habits of action 
and thought. Plenty of shocking tales could be recalled of pro- 
fessional and popular opposition to innovations on grounds which 
now seem grotesque. We owe discoveries to individual men 
and women, but new information and skill can only be propa- 
gated and disseminated in a favourable culture medium. Many 
instances could be cited of promising knowledge which has so far 
failed to get a footing in civilization. 

The influence of particular discoveries and mechanical devices 
is by no means confined to their more immediate and obvious 
applications. It is impossible to foresee what wide-ranging effects 
they may ultimately exert on human life. Fire will cook a meal, 
harden an earthen bowl, keep a group of naked savages warm, 
frighten off prowling animals, soften or melt metals; it may also 
consume sacrifices to the gods, or form the central interest of a 
stately temple and be replenished by an order of vestal virgins. It 
may play its part in the symbolism of the theologian and the poet. 
The Indians of the North American plains were deeply affected by 
the introduction of the horse, and African tribes by fire-arms and 
whisky. The motor car and telephone altered social relations. The 
perfecting of the steam engine revolutionized the transport of men 
and their wares; it promoted city life; further, it caused Marx to 
write a big book which became the gospel of a momentous social 
upheaval, which threatened the peace of mind of all nations. 

The invention of clothes— quite material things, wfaeito of 
linen, wool, silk or cotton— not only created great industries but 
enabled men by changing their hide artificially to establish social 
distinctions al^ to biological genera and species. Through 
clothes entered in prudery and the pious horror of bare bodies 
which has wrought consternation and disaster among the dark- 
skinned folk. After the World War women’s skirts were gradually 
shortened. The warmth of houses and vehidles permitted this- 
One of the conventional distinctions between f^ls and women 
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was thus obliterated. The unveiling of women’s faces in Moham* 
medan countries, the biealdng down of purdah in India-~all these 
material changes imply modifications of woman’s life and of the 
attitude of the sexes to one another. Ibey forecast further impor- 
tant changes in traditional civilization. 

In view of these facts, and indefinitely more that each one can 
easily add for himself, it would seem that what are esteemed the 
“nobler” aspirations and creations of mankind, whether in art and 
literature or the pursuit of truth, are all not only dependent upon 
“material” inventions but so strangely interwoven with them and 
their effects that it is no easy thing to separate the higher and the 
lower, except in imagination. What is sometimes called “the 
higher life of man” arises from his more humble and practical 
knowledge and skill; accordingly the old distinction between the 
material and spiritual seems to be greatly attenuated as they are 
both seen to merge into the newer conception of civilization as a 
whole. This will become even more apparent when we come to 
deal with words. . 

SOLE OF CHILDHOOD 

One of the essential conditions for the perpetuation of civiliza- 
tion is the long period of dependence through which the human 
child must pass before it gains sufficient bodily strength and in- 
telligence to achieve merely animal self-sufficiency and make its 
own way. Without the constant and prolonged succour of adults 
it would speedily perish. This means that the extended period of 
helpless susceptibility to his surroundings makes it possible vastly 
to modify a child’s original disposition. A mouse is sexually 
mature in six weeks and fully grown in three months. Calves and 
colts walk about shortly after birth. The gorilla, on the other 
hand, has a prolonged childhood, requires ten or twelve years 
before it is able to breed, and goes on growing, like man, for a few 
years after. He lacks, however, in spite of his prolonged childhood, 
the other essential traits which have enabled mankind to initiate, 
increase and transmit civilization. 

We are all born uncivilized and would remain so through life 
were we not immersed in civilization. There is a long time in 
which we may, according to the place where we are bom, be 
moulded into a well authenticated Papuan, Chinaman, or Parisian. 
We cannot choose whether we shall find ourselves talking like a 
Hottentot, a Russian or a German. And we learn to do in all 
things as those do among whom we are brought up. We cannot 
but accept their respective customs, scruples, and ideas, for all 
these are imposed upon us before we have any choice or discretion. 
We must perforce follow the ways of our elders, who themselves 
were once children and gained their civilization before any dis- 
crimination or comparison with other than the prevailing habits 
was possible. This is the inexorable rule, and it accounts for many 
of the striking characteristics of civilization. 

If the assimilation of culture is closely associated with the 
dependence and adaptability of childhood there need be no great 
surprise that accumulating evidence seems to indicate that when 
bodily maturity is once reached, the increase of knowledge and in- 
telligence slack(ens or even almost ceases in many cases. By 13 
or 14 the child has acquired an overwhelming part of the knowl- 
edge, impressions, cautions and general estimates of his fellow 
creatures and the world in which he lives, which he continues to 
harbour with slight modifications during his lifetime. When as a 
result of the participation of the United States in the World War it 
became necessary to test the competence of a great number of 
young men an unforeseen contribution was made to our insight into 
civiliintion. Of the 1,700,000 examined, 45% did not show them- 
selves (to quote an eminent authority. Dr. Henry H. Goddard) 
“much abow the iz-year-old limit.” Those tested, it must be re- 
membered, did not include idiots or “morons,” but the average 
run of youths accepted by their fellows as normal. While tests 
may be as yet inadequate they but confirm the obseri^ble fact 
that the inculcation of culture is associated with bodily growth 
and c^ Miriiilly with the ttrange dumges in the cells of the fore- 
brain and their interccmununicsAions. These developments are 
tremendous fttnn infancy to maturity ui so-called normal cases. 

Oidy in exceptional instances does mind-buflding ccmtinue stead- 

after chBdiMod mid adolesoence. We have had time before 13 
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to take over the standardized sentiments of our elders, to learn 
all that they know, to accept their views of religion, politics, man- 
ners, general proprieties and respectabilities. The common run 
of mankind can, however, be taught tricks as time goes on and 
acquire special expertness. But a great part of our childish con- 
ceptions retain a permanent hold on us. There is usually little en- 
couragement to alter them. We leave most of them unrevised, 
though we have to make adjustments as the years elapse. Human 
beings seem on the whole easily subdued to routine and the routine 
is established, as it would seem, by the time we are grown up. 
That the abUity to learn, however, falls off very slowly after 
adulthood has been recently shown by E. L. Thorndike. 

The experts in advertising, the publishers of “tabloid” news- 
papers and the contrivers of moving picture films seem to con- 
form to the supposition that what appeals to a 12- or 13-year-old 
child is admirably adapted to the intelligence and tastes of the 
multitude. This means that the overwhelming majority of men and 
women assimilate in childhood the common and familiar forms of 
civilization or culture in the midst of which they find themselves, 
but hardly outrun them as life goes on. Perhaps one in a hun- 
dred may allow his opinions to be altered by assiduous reading, 
or take pains to cultivate his insight into art and literature and 
scientific discoveries. But all these and other contributions to 
one’s personal civilization are outside the range of the human 
animal in general. Indeed the mere upkeep of our present com- 
plicated culture must depend upon a very trifling percentage of 
the population. Were a few thousand carefully selected infants 
in the various progressive countries of the world to be strangled 
at birth not only would advances in industry, arts and letters 
cease but a decline would set in owing to the lack of those to 
make the essential readjustments in our industries and their 
financing; to keep up laboratories and books at their present stand- 
ards. Accordingly the great majority of human beings can barely 
maintain at best the civilization in which they were reared. Even 
the innovators considered above, are unable to escape from the 
toils in which they were so easily enmeshed and which they regard 
not as entanglements and restraints but as comforts and assur- 
ances. It would be faithless and disloyal to regard them other- 
wise. Only peculiar temperaments under highly favourable condi- 
tions question what they have been taught. They can do this only 
on a most modest scale as a result of continued curiosity and 
study. A physicist may reach a new theory of the constitution of 
atoms and yet cling stolidly to the notions of religion he had ac- 
quired at ten years of age; he may even engage in subtle phil- 
osophical speculation and remain a hot defender of the mores of 
the most commonplace persons 50 years ago. 

If these points ^ well taken the whole contrast between Society 
and the individual which has been played up in various rather 
futile ways takes on a new aspect. From the standpoint of civiliza- 
tion each individual owes his entire equipment as a civilized being 
to others. Biologically even, he is vastly modified by his domesti- 
cation, in habits, impulses and moods. The so-called “instinct of 
the herd,” which Trotter has made famous, tends to become an un- 
necessary hypothesis. For every child is made by others in their 
own image. How gregarious mankind was before the onset of civ- 
ilization it is impossible to say; but the prolonged infantile weak- 
ness implied multiform dependence upon others. Of course there 
is really no such thing as Society in the sense of some powerful 
and precious personality for whose welfare the so-called individual 
is invited to make appropriate sacrifices of personal preferences. 
What we have to do is to make terms with the notions of “the 
good” and “the bad” which those profess with whom we are 
thrown. These rules of conduct and sentiment constitute Society. 
They have their heavy sanctions if violated or impeached— dis- 
grace, persecution, imprisonment and even death. The methods of 
eluding Society constitute a highly interesting chapter in the his- 
tory of civilization. It is not difficult for the shrewd, and seems 
greatly to enrich life for certain temperaments, whether one be a 
bmglart a story-teller, or a {dulosopher. Wholesale deceit has 
established the reputation and fame of many a hero from Jacob 
and Ul}rsses to those in high places to-day. Boldness of tboi^t is 
less likidy as yet to arouse primitive enthusiasm. 
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WORDS VIEWED AS DEEDS 

One of the most stupendous elements in civilization has hitherto 
been only casually mentioned — ^words. Without language civiliza- 
tion could hardly even have begun and certainly could never have 
attained its higher forms. Speech underlies thinking and con- 
scious planning and research. It does more. It creates a world of 
ideas which interpenetrates and seems to transcend that of the 
facts of human experience. What pass for facts are indeed so 
moulded by our notions of them that recent philosophers are less 
and less confident in their efforts to separate the functioning of 
ideas from that of facts. Much has been discovered of late which 
serves to revolutionize the older theories of language and thinking, 
and to eliminate some of the age-long quandanes in which philoso- 
phers have found themselves involved. These new views can be 
only briefly suggested here. 

The Fourth Gospel opens, “In the beginning was the Word; 
... All things were made by it; ... In it was life; and the life 
was the light of men.” Goethe declared that in the beginning was 
the deed. The most recent writers who deal with speech would 
seek to shed new light on civilization by recognizing that words 
have always been deeds. They have always been regarded as 
wonder-working acts; they create things which without them could 
never exist; they are the chief light of man — and his darkness 
as well. 

Making noises is a conspicuous animal trait. Katydids, frogs, 
whippoorwills, dogs, and many other creatures exhibit a tireless 
patience in this matter. Man, too, is a great chatterer. His fel- 
low men may be bored by his talk, but they are likely to be 
scared by his silence. It is portentous and bodes no good. To keep 
still is an unfriendly act. So, as Malinowski has pointed out, one 
of the many functions of utterances has been reassurance and 
the expression of companionability. The cries of animals as 
related to their needs and behaviour are only just beginning to be 
carefully studied. Whitman and Craig have discovered a marvel- 
lous correlation between the ejaculations of pigeons and their 
ways of life. Kohler, Yerkes and others are attending to our 
nearer relatives. But all that needs be noted here is that human 
language must have emerged from the spontaneous sounds made 
by pre-man. 

Only when men began to make pictures of events and gestures, 
and painfully developed writing from the pictures, have we the 
least actual evidence of language. The Egyptian inscriptions illus- 
trate picture writing and its later and most ingenious meta- 
morphosis into sound symbols — an alphabet. This happened five 
or six thousand years ago. But it is clear from the Egyptian lan- 
guage that its surprising complexity and sophistication imply 
an antecedent development of incalculable length, to judge from 
the slowness of man’s material inventions. 

While the beginnings of language are hidden from us by the 
lapse of hundreds of thousands of unrecorded years, there are 
several new ways of coming to a far better imderstanding of them 
than hitherto. There are historical and contemporaneous sources 
of information which have been exploited of late and serve to 
revolutionize the older views. For example, the so-called primitive 
languages (until recently, never reduced to writing), afford a suffi- 
cient proof that words are fundamentally acts, closely related to 
man’s other conduct. Then, watching the way that babies — ^the 
Latins aptly called them infantes, or speechless creatures — ^leam 
to talk, greatly re-enforces and corroborates the evidence derived 
from the study of “illiterate” tribes. Lastly, anyone who has 
learned the trick, can substantiate the same thing if he tests the 
babble always going on around him. 

We have already noted one way in which sixeph is a mode of 
action, a friendly gesture, not an expression of thought or con- 
veyance of ideas as philosophers have taught us. “How do you 
do?” is not a question to be answered under usual circumstances. 
One concurs in the obvious statement, which conveys no fresh 
information, “Fine day, sir.” These are just tail-waggings, like 
taking off one’s hat, bowing, smiling and hand-shaking. We can, 
however, do far more with language; we at times ‘can strike with 
a word more safely and more effectively than with our fist; by 
words we can cower, and dodge, and elude danger. Those in high- 


I est standing in all communities make a living by words, unwritten 
and written. Whole professions confine their activities to words, 
— clergymen, teachers (of the older type), lawyers, politicians; 
brokers deal in alternately sa3dng “buy” or “sell.” Doubtless 
other things lie behind this trafficking, but words are effective acts, 
or so intimately intertwined with them, that it is impossible to say 
where one sets in and the other ends. Ihire talk and written words 
seem often to do the business without the intervention of so-called 
things. The magic operations and achievements of words can be 
observed everywhere and in all ages. Jacob and Esau struggled 
bitterly to .win a blessing from their blind old father. His words 
were momentous. They might cause unborn generations to bow 
down before his son’s offspring or doom him and his children to 
perpetual slavery. 

As a clergyman of the 18th century remarked, “Words have a 
certain bewitchery or fascination which makes them operate with 
a force beyond what we can naturally give account of.” Joy 
and infinite woe follow in their train; from which our wordless 
ancestors must have been spared. The main emotional structure 
of civilization— so poignant and so unique an element in human 
life — ^is largely reared on words. They serve to establish new 
orders of sensitiveness and excitability. Words increase the clarity 
of our memory to a tremendous degree and at the same time they 
vivify imagination, which could exist on no considerable scale 
without them. With these word-created adjuncts we can elaborate 
our hopes, fears, scruples, self-congratulations, jealousies, re- 
morses and aspirations far beyond anything that seems justified to 
the onlooker; we can project them backward into the past and 
forward into the future. Words can rear more glorious palaces 
and dig deeper, darker dungeons than any made with hands. 

TALKING AND THINKING 

What has so far been said of the recent views of language helps 
to explain the newer interpretation of the old terms mind and rea- 
son. These seem to be processes, as we have seen, rather than 
agents. They are ways of doing things rather than things them- 
selves. John Dewey calls his admirable little book on mind. How 
JVe Think. When older philosophers began to think about think- 
ing, and how by thinking we reached truth, they commonly found 
themselves writing very long books, very hard to read ; and they 
called their great theme epistemology or the theory of cognition. 
The effective thinking which has built up civilization has not, how- 
ever, relied upon their treatises; nor has it been influenced by 
them. Two or three considerations only can be touched upon here 
which impress recent students in investigating thinking. 

Thinking and words go together. For thinking, to be clear, has 
to rely upon names and their various associations with one an- 
other. For instance, grocer’s bill, cheque-book, fountain-pen, en- 
velope, stamp, letter-box are names put together in a particular 
sequence. Of late there has been a good deal of discussion as to 
whether thinking was not always talking quite noiselessly to our- 
selves. A child will first utter sounds at random, then begin to find 
that the sounds he makes bring things; then he gets to naming 
with vast enthusiasm; then he prattles too freely and inoppor- 
tunely to please his elders; then he may merely move his lips-^- 
as many childish people continiie to do— and finally hold his 
tongue. It can be shown, however, by appropriate tests that this 
suppressed talkihg is accompanied by muscular adjustments of 
the vocal organs which indicate a silent execution of the words 
and sentences. We can say openly “That’s too bad,” or mutter 
it, or adjust our organs so as to say it if we wished. This sup- 
pressed talking seems to be thinking. That all thinking is merely 
talking to ourselves many will doubt or deny. While some minor 
reservations are justifiable there is an overwhelming mass of evi- 
dence, derived for instance from the study of deaf mutes, that 
fortifies the contention stated above — ^no words, no thinking. 

But thinking can easily be seen to be of several varieties. There 
is the meandering succession of recollections, vague apprehen- 
sions, hopes, preferences, disappointments and animosities which 
has come to be caUed reverie. It underlies other and more fet- 
ing forms of thinking. It is found on inspection to consist of 
recollections, anticipations, excuses for past or contemfflated con- 
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duct, reflections on the unfairness of our fellow creatures and of 
the world in general; or assurances that all is well and must in 
the nature of things remain so. Ordinary daily planning is an 
essential form of thought — making homely decisions and adjust- 
ments. Underneath, we can perceive the reverie flowing as a 
sort of undercurrent — for thinking is very complicated. 

We occasionally turn our thinking to trying to find out some- 
thing that we do not yet know. This may be the result of mere 
personal suspicions and vulgar curiosity, or of an honest desire 
to improve a defective social situation, or learn more of light 
waves, Chinese paintings, psychoneuroses or investments. In 
dealing with the workings of the physical universe a special 
kind of thinking, the mathematical, has produced results that 
tend to safeguard the investigator from the usual prejudices 
which beset us in all thinking. It is a peculiar, highly refined lan- 
guage, or way of talking about things, by employing the vocabu- 
lary of sines and cosines, logarithms, constants, variables, roots, 
powers, etc. It has proved to be a wonderfully fruitful way of 
talking about light, for instance, and the nature of ‘‘matter” and 
“force” and in dealing with engineering problems. Few are 
addicted to this type or any other variety of scientific thinking. 
Most practical inventions seem to proceed from our power to 
experiment by thinking; to fumble and stumble mentally, and 
sometimes succeed. This mental trying-out is a kind of trial 
and error. It cannot proceed long without various external acts 
to check up the guesses and inferences produced by meditation. 

One of the most novel and promising methods of learning more 
about all kinds of thinking is abnormal psychology. Illusional 
and obsessive thinking which fill the mad-houses appear to be 
only the exaggerations of the thinking of those at large. The 
psychiatrists hold out hopes of discovering through their special 
knowledge, and a study of infants and children, ways of eliminat- 
ing or reducing some of the vices of civilization as it has hitherto 
developed. To them civilization is in many of its manifestations 
a species of mild madness; these can only be eliminated by a great 
change in the way children are brought up, so as to obviate the 
maladjustments and distress incident to a rapidly altering cul- 
tural environment. 

Men and women think not only when they are awake but when 
they are asleep. Their sleeping thoughts and visions and experi- 
ences we have learned to set off sharply — far too sharply as it 
would* appear — from waking thought. Primitive man did not do 
this. He did not deem his dreams mere illusions, comical or 
distressing, to be banished when he opened his eyes. They were 
not negligible to him but quite as real and instructive for con- 
duct as what he saw in the day-time. Indeed they had a height 
and authority superior to the pronouncements of daily experience; 
and they served vastly to widen it. What civilization would have 
been without the manifold influences of dreams it is quite im- 
possible to guess. Had man been dreamless would he have had his 
religions, his symbolism and his allegories, his poetry and much 
of his art? This much at least is assured that the beliefs and 
practices of primitive peoples are in many cases directly at- 
tributable to their dreams. Later beliefs and practices of more 
elaborately civilized peoples can usually be traced back to primi- 
tive ideas, which seem to be the soil from which they sprang. So 
we have to conclude that dreams are one of the most remarkable 
factors that have entered into the fabrication of civilization as 
we know it to-day. 

When asleep we find ourselves visiting distant places; for in- 
stance when walking the streets of Paris we suddenly wake in 
New York. How could early men escape the conviction that they 
had a second self which could wander forth from the body, leav- 
ing it be^d in the hut, while the “spirit” led for a time an 
emancipated and adventurous existence freed from the slow and 
lumpish flesh? Then in dreams the dead appear to us in full life 
and activity. They may admonish or fortify us; rebuke our de- 
parture from the old waySt or fill us with assurance of success. 
The North American Indians shared the confidence of the ancient 
Hebrews and Romans in dreams. In India and China the venera- 
tion of ancestors forms a highly practical obstacle to the intro- 
duction of Western institutions. So have we here, without the 
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possibility of much question as to the main issues, a fair ex- 
planation of the original belief in the spirit or soul and its survival 
of death. We have much more. We have the dawn of the gods 
and the demi-gods, and the whole foundation of beliefs about 
supernatural beings and their converse with men; their anger and 
the possibility of their propitiation by sacrifice. 

LOOKING FORWARD 

In the preceding sections of this article certain important con- 
siderations are enumerated which escaped until recently the at- 
tention of students of mankind. They are clear enough when once 
pointed out. But it has always been a tragic trait of civilization 
that the obvious has been difficult to perceive, for it is too familiar 
to catch our attention. It requires a peculiar penetration to dis- 
cover what in all discussions we are unconsciously taking for 
granted. And what we are most prone to take for granted are 
unrevised childish impressions. 

There is much complaint of the childishness of mankind, which 
has become more conspicuous with the democratic assumption 
that everyone should have his say. Langdon -Davies’ New Age of 
Faith, and E. C. Ayres’ Science the False Messiah, to cite two 
examples, dwell with some petulance and bitterness on the easy 
gullibility and obstinate ignorance of humanity. They assume 
standards of intelligence which obviously do not prevail, as one 
reads popular newspapers, sermons and political speeches. They 
are disappointed, but have no reason to be surprised. Why should 
an ex-animal not have made grotesque mistakes as he floundered 
about with words and besetting mysteries and hardened ortho- 
doxies? Then, as we have seen, civilization is mainly acquired in 
childhood and perforce ever haunted with infantile longings and 
misapprehensions. When there is an issue between his dreams 
and visions and his waking experiences why should man not prefer 
the former? As a matter of fact those reputed as great and deep 
thinkers have dealt mainly, until very recently, with imaginary 
beings, with events that never happened; with empty concepts, 
allegories and symbols and false analogies. John Dewey has in 
his Reconstruction in Philosophy deduced philosophy and ethics 
from savage antecedents and shown how these have interpene- 
trated later speculations. The hardly to be overcome prejudice 
which attributes to mind and body separate existence and regards 
them of diverse substance is the easily explained and inevitable 
mistake of a savage. The will, the unconscious, the moral sense, 
regarded as agents, belong to the category of primitive animistic 
conceptions. Even causation as it used to be conceived is but an 
expression of the naive urge to blame or praise some particular 
person or thing for this or that event. We are now learning to 
think in terms of situations. For example when Edward Carpen- 
ter wrote many years ago on Civilization, its Cause and Cure, he 
yielded to a venerable usage. It has become apparent enough 
that civilization has had no one cause but is the result of a situa- 
tion of cosmic complexity. There can be no one cure for its recog- 
nized defects. A recent Italian writer, Pareto, has filled two large 
volumes with instances of the misapprehensions upon which 
current sociological treatises are based. 

As humanity, or at least their leaders, become more fully aware 
of the nature and origin of civilization and the manner in which 
it has hitherto developed they will discover firmer foundations 
on which to build, more efficient ways of eradicating the inevitable 
and congenial errors of the race, and of stimulating patient and 
fruitful reconstruction and reform. So far mankind has stumbled 
along, enslaved by ks past rather than liberated by it for further 
advances. The reasons for this are beginning to become more 
apparent than ever before and might as time goes on be made 
the basis of a type of education, especially in man’s early years, 
which would greatly forward and direct the progress of civiliza- 
tion n^r than retard its development. (J. H. Rob.) 

CIVIL LAW9 a phrase which, with ks Latin equivalent, ius 
civile, has been used in a great variety of meanings. Ius civile 
was sometimes used to distinguish that portion of the Roman law 
which was the proper or ancient law of the city or state of Rome 
from the ius gentium, or the law common to all the nations com- 
jmsing the Roman world, which was incorporated with the former 
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through the a^ncy of the praetorian edicts. This historical dis* 
Unction remained as a princi{de of division in the body of the 
Roman law. The municipal or private law of a state is sometimes 
described as civil law in distinction from public or international 
law. Again, the municipal law of a state may be divided into civil 
law and criminal law. The phrase, however, is applied par excel- 
lence to the system of law created by the genius of the Roman 
people, and handed down by them to the nations of the modem 
world {see Roman Law). The civil law in this sense would be 
distinguished from the local or national law of modem states. 
It is further to be distinguished from that adaptaUon of its prin- 
ciples to ecclesiastical purposes which is known as the canon law 
iq.v.). In countries which have codified their law the civil code 
contains the legislation which governs the civil relation of the 
ciUzens inter se, but excluding subjects dealt with in special codes, 
such as commerce, procedure and crime. It therefore includes 
citizenship, marriage, divorce, contract, sale, partiUon, exchange, 
mortgage, usufruct, servitudes, succession, wrongs and so on. 
{See Code.) 

CIVIL LIBERTY, as known in western Europe, consists of 
(1) freedom of the citizen in regard to personal action and prop- 
erty — not merely from State control but also from private oppres- 
sion by individuals or corporations from which the State should 
protect him, (2) freedom in regard to religious worship and the 
expression of opinion and (3) participation in the government of 
the community in which he lives. Civil liberty is limited by the 
necessities of public safety, which fluctuate, e.g., between the 
conditions of peace and war; but it should not be at the mercy of 
any governing clique which wants to carry out experiments in e.g., 
what it chooses to call social welfare. Conscription may be neces- 
sary in wartime; but compulsion to wear digitated socks in peace 
time is a very different matter. 

Origin of Idea. — ^The idea of civil liberty as a right was un- 
known to the ancient world and is still unknown both in the Near 
East or the Far East. In China and Japan the individual is insig- 
nificant except as the member of a family or village community. 
In modern Italy and Russia, and to some extent in Spain, the idea 
of civil liberty is frankly scouted and suppressed. The first germs 
of it appeared in the Stoic philosophy and these were developed 
by Christianity which inspired revolt against the family as well 
as the State. Individuality found further support in feudalism, 
for the feudal tie of allegiance at least recognized the rights of the 
small property owner and the voluntary character of his service. 
This was particularly the case in England, where the more efficient 
centralization of government severely controlled private war and 
developed the proprietary instinct in an atmosphere of peace; 
for liberty is essentially bound up with property. The Black 
Death converted many serfs into small property owners. 

Mediaeval Europe also developed civil liberty by the differ- 
entiation of Church and State as opposed to the identification of 
priest and king in the primitive and ancient worlds. The clash of 
Church and State, as of hammer and anvil, produced sparks which 
kindled unexpected tinder in the region of liberty. Even in 
ancient Athens no citizen was allowed any right of private wor- 
ship or approach to the gods of the community; but the mediaeval 
Catholic had his own little shrines and saints. In England, too, 
tJie turbulent islanders kicked against papal control and would not 
put up with the inquisition. 

The Renaissance and the Reformation.— The Renaissance 
developed even further the idea of individual liberty tempered by 
despotism and the growth of national monarchy. The utmost free- 
dom in conduct and speculation prevailed under a system of 
political repression. The citizen could do much what he liked 
provided hc left politics alone. This kind of liberty prevailed all 
over Europe in the i8th century and in countries like Russia and 
Germany up to the time of the World War. 

The Reformation was not based on any avowed principle of 
individuality and nearly all the compromises of the 16th century 
were repudiated in the 17th century; but it put in motion most 
of the events which resulted in modern toleration. Thus in France 
the ^ict of Nantes, involving the toleration of Protestant by 
Catholic, was achieved in 1598, but revoked in 1685. hi Germany 


the principle of eujus regie eiiu reUgio was formulated in the 
Peace of Augsburg in 1555, though not finally established rill the 
end of the Thirty Years’ War. The Elizabethan settlement and 
Cromwellian eclecticism qystallized into the Toleration Act of 
1689, under which more thim one sect was permitted dvic exist- 
ence. Quakers and Catholics, however, were not in a very happy 
position until the beginning of the t9th century, and atheists were 
more or less outlawed until the last decade of it, though on the 
continent the French Revolution accelerated the toleration of free 
thought. In the 20th century the persecution of Christianity has 
begun; the expulsion of the monastic orders from France has b(«n 
followed by the anti-Christian extravagances of the Russian 
Soviet. 

Power of l4tnd Owners. — ^Direct partidpation in government 
has always been fairly impracticable except in small communities 
e.g., the ancient Greek or mediaeval Italian City State or the Swiss 
canton or West Indian colony of modern times. The power of 
insurrection has never been so easy a remedy against despotism 
for a servile proletariat as it is for a population of small burgesses 
or yeomen; still in mediaeval Europe the tyranny of the monarch 
or of the feudal nobility could be and was checked by risings under 
leaders like Wat Tyler or Etienne Marcel, of a more virile popu- 
lation than the spoon-fed town dwellers of the 20th century. In 
England the monarchy became impoverished owing to various 
causes after the Reformation and the power of the great landown- 
ing oligarchy became established in 1688 and remained until it 
made way for the new industrial oligarchy of the Victorian era 
and finally for the plutocracy of the present day. In Austria, 
Germany and Russia monarchy survived until the crash of 1914. 
In France and Scandinavian countries something more like democ- 
racy was achieved with results fatal to liberty except in Friuice, 
which has always preserved the traditions of European, civilization. 

It may safely be said that ultimate sovereignty reposes on the 
ownership and cultivation of the soil, for the soil cannot be culti- 
vated except by skilled individual labour as the ancient Roman 
and modem Russian discovered. Thus in England political power 
rested with the big landowners from Magna Carta in 1215 down 
to the Great Rebellion and the Revolution of 1688. Modem 
France has been ruled by the peasant proprietor since 1789. The 
maltreatment of all agricultural interests in England dates only 
from the acquisition of political supremacy by the manufacturer 
and of an industrial proletariat fed on imported com and meat. 
Even in Russia Lenin found himself and his complicated schemes 
defeated by the peasant proprietor. 

Modern Democracy Tnimiral. Generally speaking, however, 
the most formidable enemy of civil liberty is modem democracy, 
which standardizes the modem citizen by such means as alleged 
education and the diffusion of so-called non-controversial informa- 
tion. Democracy in so far as it professes to represent the general 
will of the modem community is the most formidable enemy to 
the expression of public opinion. 

Self-confessed monarchy, aristocracy or oligarchy at least pays 
homage to the duty of representing to some extent public opinion. 
Perhaps the simplest form of oligarchy is the governing body 
which rules the islanders of Barbados and which submits all legis- 
lative and executive measures to the vote of an assembly which 
either accepts or rejects it like an ordinary debating society. The 
vote is of course controlled to some extent by respect for the pub- 
lic opinion of the islanders as a whole and represents public 
qjinion far more effectively than the resolutions of a democratic 
caucus forced on an electorate which usually has to choose betw^ 
two equally distasteful proposals and is now in some countries 
threatened by penalties to enforce compulsory voting. The more 
virile population of France has in the 20th century protested by 
a general agreement not to vote either for or against the unpopu- 
lar and often corrupt proposals of the modem politician. 

Tendency of Sdenee and Industry.— The mqfloitation of 
the herd instinct by modem democracy is to some extent rein- 
forced by modem exponents of ph3rsical science; who are content 
to regard mankind in the mass as suitaUe subjects for scientific 
ei^riments, so that nowadays there is a growing danger of ans^p^ 
dbplays unusual individuality being condenaned by a magh' 
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irate to undergo some crasy kind of hypnotism by the latest 
exponents of lAuit passes under the name of social welfare. This 
tendency is also supplemented by the Calvinistic tendencies of 
modem industry by reason of which the individual worker becomes 
involved on the political side in what Mr. Belloc calls the servile 
State and in his private life in the social conventions which his 
employer considers necessary to mass production. For such a 
person any imfortunate matrimonial quarrel or entanglement with 
a policeman on the prowl is sufficient to destroy all prospect of 
continuing his present emplo3anent or of becoming anyone else’s 
hired man while the spoon-fed character of his training from early 
youth destroys the sort of virility which enabled the French to 
build houses for themselves after the World War without State 
subsidies or supervision. 

Present Safeguards Inadequate«-^Artists of every sort may 
always be expected to defend civil liberty, and in so far as the 
press has any political influence it may be expected that doctrines 
of civil liberty will be propagated by journalists even when they 
are repudiated by politicians. Again, the pheasant proprietor 
and the small investor are the firmest bulwark against Socialism, 
for it must never be forgotten that civil liberty is bound up with 
property and responsibility. One cannot ignore the possibility of 
Communism ultimately succeeding in Russia and something very 
like it in Japan. In that case it might easily spread to the rest of 
the world and Commimism is to-day as formidable a factor in the 
world as the Counter-Reformation and Jesuit movement were at 
the end of the i6th century. 

One is forced to admit that the traditions and existence of civil 
liberty can only be the result of a mature civilization and are 
therefore frail in the sense that any mature civilization is frail. 
Any student of history must be pxiinfully aware of the ease with 
which the crude and bestial instincts of the mob all through the 
ages succeed in destroying the delicate achievements of human 
intelligence and no nation can consider itself immune from ever- 
present danger. The resp>ect for civil liberty is the touchstone of 
everything for which any civilization worthy of the name stands; 
it is a capital example of all those values which civilization has 
taught us to consider essential to the art of living and which are 
highly disinterested in the sense that they are divorced from all 
vulgar app)etites for power or territory or loot. It is this appetite 
which bre^s out from time to time among the lower orders of 
mankind, and when it succeeds in destroying the old traditions 
for any long p)eriod of time the resurrection of such a sentiment 
as that of civil liberty becomes fairly hop)ele8S. (E. S. P. H.) 

UNITED STATES 

The Constitution of the United States did not create civil lib- 
erty. The American code expressed traditions which had existed 
for centuries in Anglo-Saxon life. The Puritan Congregationalism 
enlarged its Church democracy into a State democracy as it then 
was unable to do in England. In the 13 colonies the shades of civil 
liberties varied greatly. Freedom of spmeh, press, public assem- 
blage and the liberty of religious worship had different connota- 
tions in each State. The antecedents were the Magna Carta, 1215, 
the Statutes of Westminster, 1275, the Petition of Right, 1628, 
Bushcll^s Case, 1670 (trial by jury), the Habeas Corpus Act, 1679, 
the Bill of Rights, 1688, and the Act of Settlement, 1701. In many 
resp)cct5 the American Constitution merely copned words and 
phrases from these historic documents. The rights of ^e Amer- 
ican Constitution were of English origin, but the principles were 
the opposite to the English. The English statutes did not recog- 
nize general rights of man and they h^ neither the px>wer nor the 
intention to establish p>rinciples for futivcp legislation. The Amer- 
ican theory created the myth of natural rights for a mythical man 
in a state of nature and then allowed this mythical mm to cede 
certain of his powers to the common interest. At the time of the 
formation of the Government of the United States there was a 
real dash of opinion on the question of intellectual freedom, a 
clash much influenced by the French Revolution, and exemp)lified 
by the fact that Jefferson, who wrote the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, was not a member ot the convention that franwd the 
Constitution. Hiwniitiin, typifjdnf the phOosophy of Government 
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control and popular suppression of thought, dominated the situ- 
ation. Contrary to the general belief in the United States, the 
Constitution itself is barren of any declaration of civil lit^rty. 
In fact, the adoption of the Constitution (x788) was bitterly 
opposed in many States because of such omission and in fact, one 
State never ratified it. In 1791 civil liberties were impressed in 
the Constitution by the first ten amendments known as the Bill 
of Rights. But even after the adoption of the Bill of Rights, it 
must be noted that civil liberty, as there enunciated, had its own 
contempx>rary and p)eculiar definitions. The course of changes in 
the various spheres of liberty can be separately traced. 

Postal Cmsorship^All of the Fathers of the country were 
oppx>sed to control of intellectual thought through the use of the 
px>st office, and to prevent this Washington urged that the mails 
be carried without p>ostal charges. By 1840, in spite of the oppo- 
sition of Clay, Calhoun and Webster, postal censorship had started 
to creep in as an aid to the slave States in the battles against the 
Abolitionists. The Federal Government, in the ’70s, also adopted 
the power of censoring the morals of the people by the so-callcd 
Comstock Act, forbidding the use of the mails to obscene matter. 
The dwindling church power had transformed obscene blasphemy 
to blasphemous obscenity, and the obscenity laws were soon used 
for political ends. After the Civil War the press was molested to 
such an extent by the Federal Government that many papers were 
forced to suspend and even a paper like the Christian Observer 
was taken over by the Government. This power developed ulti- 
mately to such an extent that during the World War the post office 
became a real censor of the press. Public opinion in oppK)sition to 
the war or even in opposition to the view of the party in power 
was barred from the mails — ^in spite of the fact that the Federal 
Government as such was deemed to rest upon the theory that as a 
Federation it bad no concern with the morality of the people. 

Religlon^The constitutional provisions provided equality 
only between the Christian sects. Agnostics, Catholics, Jews, 
Mohammedans and all other minority religious groups were sub- 
ject to admitted discriminations. For a period of more than 50 
years in various States, Jews or Catholics were unable to hold 
public office, and non-Christians in large areas of the country were 
prevented from giving court testimony against Christians. The 
Mormon persecutions were founded on religious and marital 
grounds. The recent weakening of ecclesiastic powers has caused 
the growth of religious political tolerances, even to non-believers. 

Racial Minorlties^It required the Civil War to give real 
meaning to the idea of freedom as affecting the black people. 
Lynchings in the United States between 1889 to 1918 totalled 3,024 
victims of whom 2,522 were coloured p>eople. Of this number, 219 
were in the North, 156 in the West, 15 in Alaska, 2,834 
South. Since the war the lynchings are diminishing in number, 
and the violent impairment of Chinese liberties in California has 
been controlled, although President Taft cited that 50 Chinese 
were killed by mobs and 120 wounded or robbed from 1885 to 
1910. The denial of the franchise to negroes has continued in 
open violation of the constitutional amendments. Attempts to 
limit the residences and property ownership of negroes and 
orientals proceed (1928) in spite of declarations of the courts. 

Conscientious Objectonu— The rights of conscientious object- 
ors were toyed with in the Civil War by the establishment of a 
money value— $300 being needed to buy one’s way out of the 
army. At that time Quakers were given a preferential position 
whi^ they maintained even during the World War. In this latter 
war men were incarcerated as conscientious objectors even though 
serious attempts were made by the Government to provide non- 
combatant service for those whose religious scruples led them to 
opfme killing by war. 

X^abouTiP-The impairment of civil liberties for labour became 
acute in about 1870 when the use of the injunction in labour dis- 
putes developed as an advantageous weapon to prevent picketing, 
assemblage and free speech. In the realm of industrial disputes 
martial law has been used very frequently and in one State, Colo- 
rado, it was invoked xi times between 1894 and 1928. 

I d uc o tio ix al p— In this realm the Supreme Court of the United 
Slates has declared illegal the attempts of the States to drive out 
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the parochial schools or to prevent the teaching of German in 
public schools. On the other hand when the law excluding the 
theory of evolution from public institutions came up as a test 
case in Tennessee in the Scopes case, a higher court evaded the 
question by reversing the conviction without declaring the statute 
unconstitutional. 

Political Refugees^ — ^Until after the World War, the United 
States was a glorious haven for political outcasts who had left 
their lands because of political suppression. Since the war, Kar- 
olyi, the former president of Hungary, and many other eminent 
Europeans have been excluded merely because they held certain 
political philosophies. The immigration and deportation statutes 
have been directed against anarchists and communists because of 
their philosophical concepts even in the absence of overt acts. 

Sedition. — Reaching back to the Alien and Sedition Acts of 
1797 as examples, 34 States since 1917 have enacted similar laws 
and between 1917 and 1928 more than 350 persons were sent to 
jail for mere beliefs — ^no overt acts being committed. 

Miscellaneous. — ^At various times plays, pictures and books 
have been suppressed on grounds of obscenity even though the 
real attack was against some heretical or seditious idea. The pre- 
censorship of motion pictures is in line with this theory. In the 
United States as elsewhere minority groups have always had to 
struggle for their civil liberties — the combat becoming severe only 
when the new ideas endangered the old. The Supreme Court of 
the United States has whittled away the Jeffersonian ideology 
of civil liberty but always in the 20th century against the dissent- 
ing voices of Judges Holmes and Brandeis. To protect all minor- j 
ities in their rights of speech, press, assemblage and religion, the 
American Civil Liberties Union was organized with nation-wide 
membership. The comment in the press indicates a feeling that 
England exceeds the United States in civil liberties in political 
fields, France in personal individualisms; while on the other hand 
Russia, Italy, Hungary and other present dictatorships have far 
less civil liberty than exists in America. 

Bibliography. — Z. Chafee Jr., Freedom of Speech in Wartime 
(1919); J. E. Cutler, Lynch-Law (1905); E. Freund, The Police 
Power (1904) ; A. V. Dicey, Introduction to The Study of the Law 
of the Constitution (1915); American City Government (1912) and 
Government Research (1926) ; C. A. Beard, Readings in American 
Government and Policies (1909) ; H. W. Laidler, Boycotts and Labor 
Struggle (1914) ; H. Taylor, The Origin and Growth of the American 
Constitution (1911); American Sociological Society Papers and Pro- 
ceedings of the Annual Meeting (1914) and American State Papers 
Miscellaneous compiled by W. Lowrie and W. S. Franklin (1789-1823). 
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CIVIL LIST, the English term for the account in which are 
contained all the expenses immediately applicable to the support 
of the British sovereign’s household and the honour and dignity 
of the crown. An annual sum is settled by the British parliament 
at the beginning of the reign on the sovereign, and is charged 
on the consolidated fund. But it is only from the reign of William 
IV. that the sum thus voted has been restricted solely to the 
personal expenses of the crown. Before his accession many 
charges properly belonging to the ordinary expenses of govern- 
ment had been placed on the Civil List. 

William and Mary*— The history of the Civil List dates from 
the reign of William and Mary. Before the Revolution no dis- 
tinction had been made between the expenses of government in 
time of peace and the expenses relating to the personal dignity 
and support of the sovereign. The ordinary revenues derived from 
the hereditary revenues of the crown, and from certain taxes 
voted for life to the king at the beginning of each reign, were 
supposed to provide for the support of the sovereign’s dignity and 
the civil government, as well as for the public defence in time of 
peace. Any saving made by the king in the expenditure touching 
the government of the country or its defence would go to swell 
his privy purse. But with the Revolution a step forward was made 
towards the establishment of the principle that the expenses relat- 
ing to the support of the crown should be separated from the 
ordinary expenses of the State. The evils of the old system under 
which no appropriation was made of the ordinary revenue granted 
to the crown for life had been made manifest in the reigns of 
Charles II. and James II.; it was their control of these large 


reveihies that made them so independent of parliament More- 
over, while the civil government and the defences suffered, tixt 
king could use these revenues as he liked. 

The parliament of William and Mary voted in 1689 an annual 
sum of £600,000 for the charge of the civil government. This 
was a mere resolution without statutory effect. In 1697 the first 
Civil List act was passed. Certain revenues (the hereditary reve- 
nues of the crown and a part of the excise duties), estimated to 
yield £700,000, were assigned to the king to defray the expenses 
of the civil service and the payment of pensions, as well as the 
cost of the royal household and the king’s own personal expenses 
or ‘Trivy Purse.” The Civil List meant practically all the ex- 
penses of government except the debt charge and defence. If the 
yield of the assigned revenues exceeded £700,000 the surplus was 
to be disposed of by parliament. This restriction was removed by 
an Act of 1700. In the reign of Anne the Civil List consisted of 
the same assigned revenues (subject to certain deductions). The 
yield fell short of the estimate of £700,000, and at the end of 
the reign a debt of £500,000 was met from the Exchequer. 

The Hanoverians. — For George I. additional revenues were 
assigned, and it was enacted in effect that the Civil List should 
become independent of the yield of the assigned revenues, and 
should be a fixed sum of £700,000 a year. Any surplus was to be 
surrendered, and any deficiency would be made good. But this 
was found insufficient and parliament from time to time made 
additional grants from the Exchequer to pay off debts amounting 
in the aggregate to £1,300,000. In the reign of George II. there 
was again a change of system. The Civil List was composed of 
the assigned revenues, together with certain fixed grants, and a 
minimum yield of £800,000 was guaranteed by parliament. Any 
surplus yield over £800,000 was retained by the king. On the 
accession of George III. the system of a fixed Civil List was 
reverted to. The assigned revenues were no longer paid to the 
crown but to the aggregate fund as part of the revenues of the 
Exchequer, and the fixed allowance of £800,000 was paid out of 
the aggregate fund to the king (subject to certain annuities pay- 
able to members of the royal family). 

During the reign of George III., the Civil List played an impor- 
tant part in the king’s effort to establish the royal ascendancy. 
The “king’s friends,” his supporters in parliament, were lavishly 
rewarded with places, pensions and even bribes. Upon the expendi- 
ture of the Civil List there was no independent check. So long 
as the total was not exceeded, the king, with the co-operation of 
complaisant ministers, was free to spend it as he pleased. As it 
turned out, despite stringent economies in the cost of the house- 
hold, excesses were incurred. But parliament, already corrupted, 
was persuaded to provide extra funds to pay off the debts 
(£513,511 in 1769 and again £618,340 in 1777). Proposals for 
enquiry, supported by Chatham, were resisted and jiegatived. 

Burke had already attacked the extravagance and corruption 
of the Civil List and in 1780 he introduced bills embodying his 
scheme of economic reform. The scheme could not be passed 
against Lord North’s government, but in 1782 the Rockingham 
ministry passed a Civil List act which abolished many useless 
offices, imposed restraints on the issue of secret service money, 
stopped secret pensions payable during the king’s pleasure, and 
provided for a more effectual supervision of the royal expenditure. 

The Civil List was divided into classes, and the requirements 
of each were estimated as follows by a committee of 1786: — 

X. Pensions and allowances of the royal family . £203,500 

2. Salaries of Lord Chancellor, judges and Speaker 32,955 

3. Salaries of ministers to foreign courts . 70,85 ^ 

4. Tradesmen’s bills, etc., for His Majesty’s service 147,200 

5. Menial servants of the household .... 90,966 

6. Pensions x 18,189 

7. Other salaries 81440 

8. Salaries and pensions of Commissioners of the 

Treasury 13,822 

Occasional payments 138476 

£897400 

Substantially classes 1, 4 and 5, amounting to £431,666, itp^ 
sented what is now covered by the Civil List and the annuities 
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to the royal family, though a few items in class 4 belonged to 
the cost of government, and a few in class 6 and among the 
occasional items would now come under the Civil List. These 
estimates for the several classes were not binding, and they were 
in fact soon exceeded. Indebtedness accumulated and had from 
time to time to be paid oS (£2,266,000 in all between 1782 and 
1820). The amount of the Civil List itself was augmented, and 
in 1816 it was fixed at £1,083,727. Meanwhile the principal pro- 
vision for the civil government had come to be made outside 
the Civil List. Annual votes of parliament for what were called 
miscellaneous services had been between £200,000 and £300,000 
in the earlier years of George lll.’s reign, and had been mainly 
casual and non-recurrent. By 1820 they amounted regularly to 
about £2,000,000 a year. On the accession of William IV. in 1830, 
the Civil List was finally freed from all charges for the govern- 
ment service as distinguished from the court and royal family. 
The charges for judicial and diplomatic salaries and for the 
Board of Treasury were transferred to the Exchequer. The ex- 
penses left were covered by a Civil List of £510,000. This included 
a sum of £75,000 for pensions. 

Civil List Pensions. — ^The pensions were excluded from 
Queen Victorians Civil List, which was reduced to £385,000 (sepa- 
rate provision of £100,000 being made for Queen Adelaide, who 
had had a privy purse of £50,000 during her husband’s reign). 

A new system of “Civil List Pensions” was set on foot. The 
queen might, on the advice of her ministers, grant pensions up 
to a limit of £1,200 granted in any one year, in accordance with 
a resolution of the House of Commons of Feb. 18, 1834, “to 
such persons as have just claims on the royal beneficence or who, 
by their personal services to the crown, by the performance of 
duties to the public, or by their useful discoveries in science and 
attainments in literature and art, have merited the gracious con- 
sideration of the sovereign and the gratitude of their country.” 
The pensions in course of payment at any one time usually 
amount to about £24,000. The list of pensions must be laid before 
parliament every year. 

Queen Victoria to George V. — ^The Civil List has continued 
since 1837 substantially on the same footing. The sums granted 
and the division into classes have been the following; — 


Privy purse 
Salaries and retired allow- 
ances of household 
Expenses of household 
Works 

Royal bounty and s 
service 

Unappropriated 


Victoria 

Edward VII. 

George V. 

1837 

1901 

1910 

1 

£ 

£ 

. 60,000 

110,000 

110,000 

. 131,260 

125,800 

125,800 

. 172,500 

I93»ooo 

19.3, otoo 


20,000 

20,000 

11 

. I 3»200 

13,200 

I3»20O 

8,040 

8,000 

8,000 

£385,000 

£470,000 

£470,000 


The addition of £50,000 to the privy purse for King Edward 
VH. and for the present King was to provide in each case for 
the Queen Consort. The new class for works introduced in 1901 
was partly composed of an item previously included under ex- 
penses, and partly of expenditure previously voted by parliament. 
The reduction in salaries was due to the abolition of the post of 
Master of the Buckbounds, and some other reductions of ptab- 
lishments and emoluments. The allocation among classes is not 
absolutely binding, in that savings on one class can be applied 
to meet excesses on another (or added to the privy purse) with 
the consent of the Treasury. Class v. (works) is an exception, 
savings upon it being accumulated for future years. 

No change was made either in the total or the details on the 
accession of the present King in 1910, but there was a slight 
change of practice introduced. In 1842 Queen Victoria, though 
under no l^al or constitutional obligation to pay taxes of any 
kind, undertook voluntarily to pay income tax. King Edward con- 
tinue the voluntary payment. King George V. agreed with the 
government of the day that it should be discontinued, but in 
exchange placed on the Civil List the cost of State visits of 
foreign royalties previously defrayed from public funds. In 1916 


the King made a voluntaiy gift of £100,000 towards the cost of 
the World War. In addition to the Civil List the King receives 
the revenues of the duchy of Lancaster. The revenues of the 
duchy of Cornwall belong to the prince of Wales as duke of 
Cornwall. Other members of the Royal Family receive statutory 
annuities from the consolidated fund, outside the Civil List. 

At the beginning of a new reign it is the practice for the House 
of Commons to appoint a select committee to make recommenda- 
tions for the Civil List and the annuities to the royal family. 
Constitutionally the settlement is still regarded as in the nature 
of a bargain for the surrender of the hereditary revenues to parlia- 
ment {see preamble of the Civil List act 1910). The accounts of 
the Civil List are passed by an auditor appointed by the Treasury 
under the Civil List Audit act, x8i6. He is always a high officer 
of the permanent staff of the Treasury, sometimes the Permanent 
Secretary himself. (R. G. H.) 

CIVEL SERVICE, the generic name given to the public' 
servants of a State employed in a civil capacity. It is the 
machinery by which the executive, through successive adminis- 
trations, carries on the government of the country. The term is 
usually limited to officials of the central Government, but in 
France and certain other countries it includes persons employed 
by municipalities and other local authorities. 

Great Britain. — ^Apart from workpeople employed in the 
dockyards and other Government industrial establishments, the 
civil service in 1927 consisted of some 300,000 persons spread over 
more than 80 departments, the post office alone accounting for 
more than 190,000. (Cmd. 2,972, 1927.) 

The number of women civil servants in 1927 exceeded 70,000. 
Women are now admitted on equal terms with men to compete 
for appointment to the various branches of the public service. 
Certain obstacles to their employment as civil servants were re- 
moved by the Sex Disqualification (Removal) Act, 1919; and on 
Aug. 5, 1921, the Government accepted a resolution of the House 
of Commons providing inter alia that, after a period of three 
years, women should be admitted to the civil service in Great 
Britain under the same regulations as applied to men. 

Responsibility for the general administration of the civil service 
is now formally vested in the Treasury: this department being 
empowered by an Order in Council of July 22, 1920, to “make 
regulations for controlling the conduct of His Majesty’s civil 
establishments and providing for the classification, remuneration 
and other conditions of service of all persons employed therein.” 
In accordance with the recommendations of the Royal Commis- 
sion on the Civil Service 1914 (Cd. 7,338, 1914), and of the 
Haldane committee on the machinery of government, 1918 (Cd. 
9,230, 1918), a special department of the Treasury was con- 
stituted in 1919 to deal solely with questions bearing on the 
organization of the public service and the conditions of employ- 
ment of civil servants. In all such matters the Treasury acts in 
close consultation with the various departments, each of which 
is held directly responsible for the efficiency of its own staffing 
arrangements. 

The duty of selecting candidates for admission to the civil 
service rests with the civil service commissioners. This authority 
was first established by an Order in Council of May 21, 1855, 
for the purpose of conducting “the examination of the young men 
proposed to be appointed to any of the junior situations in the 
civil establishments.” The introduction in 1870 of the principle 
of open competition has led to a wide extension of the commis- 
sioners’ jurisdiction. It is now provided by the Order in Council 
of July 22, 2920, that “the qualifications of all persons proposed 
to be appointed, whether permanently or temporarily, to any situ- 
ation or employment in any of His Majesty's civil establish- 
ments, shall, before they are appointed, be approved by the 
commissioners”: the only exceptions to this rule being certain 
specified situations to which the holder is appointed directly by 
the Crown, situations filled in ordinary course of promotion, and 
certain classes of temporary situations, for the most part in 
subordinate grades. 

Since 1906 when the postmaster-general announced that he 
would “frankly recognize any duly constituted association or 
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federation of postal servants,” almost all classes of civil servants 
have formed themselves into organizations for the purpose of 
dealing with the various departmental authorities on matters 
affecting their conditions of service. In 1919, following on the 
reports of the Whitley committee on relations between employers 
and employed (Cd. 8,606, 19x7, and Cd. 9,002, 19x8) trade joint 
councils and departmental joint councils were established for the 
consideration of wages and other conditions of employment in 
Government industrial establishments; and shortly afterwards, 
on the recommendation of a provisional joint committee on the 
application of the Whitley report to the administrative depart- 
ments of the civil service, it was decided to set up a national 
council, departmental councils and district and office committees 
for the discussion and settlement of matters affecting the condi- 
tions of service of the staffs of those departments. The national 
council, which deals with general as distinct from departmental 
questions, consists of 54 members, appointed in equal numbers 
by the Government and by groups of staff associations (Cmd. 
198, 1919). 

As a result of an agreed settlement reached by a committee of 
the national council, the general administrative and clerical work 
of the civil service is now provided for by the recruitment of 
four main classes of officers, viz., a writing assistant class for the 
simple mechanical work, a clerical class for such work as consists 
in the application of well-defined regulations, decisions and prac- 
tice to particular cases, an executive class for the higher work of 
supply and accounting departments and of other executive or 
specialized branches, and an administrative class for duties con- 
cerned with the formation of policy, with the co-ordination and 
improvement of Government machinery and with the administra- 
tion and control of departments of the public service. The writ- 
ing assistant class is recruited from among girl candidates by 
local competitive examinations with age limits of x6 to 17; whilst 
the age limits and subjects of examination for open competitions 
for admission to the clerical, executive and administrative classes 
are determined with reference to the standard of development 
reached, respectively, at the end of the intermediate stage of a 
secondary school course, on completion of a secondary school 
course and on completion of an honours course of a university. 

In accordance with the provisions of a scheme recommended 
by a committee of the national council, part of the pay of civil 
servants in Great Britain takes the form of a bonus fixed on the 
basis of the official cost of living figure. Bonus is not payable to 
civil servants with salaries of £2,000 a year and over, and below 
that limit is graduated so that the rate of bonus decreases as 
salaries increase. It is subject to review every six months in 
accordance with fluctuations in the cost of living figure. 

Pensions and retiring allowances are granted to established civil 
servants retiring on the ground of age, ill-health or abolition of 
office. For male civil servants the Superannuation Act, 1909, pre- 
scribes annual pensions of one-eightieth of salary for each year 
of service, together with a lump sum allowance equal to one- 
thirtieth of salary for each year of service; and under this act 
as amended by the Superannuation Act X9X4, a gratuity is payable 
in the event of death during service at the rate of a year’s pay or 
the amount, if greater, of the lump sum allowance that would 
have been due to the civil servant if at the date of his death he 
had been invalided from the service. Established women civil 
servants are pensionable under the Superannuation Act, 1859, 
which prescribes a scale of sixtieths, but makes no provision for 
lump sum allowances or death gratuities. 

A conciliation and arbitration board for the civil service, es- 
tablished in X9X7, came to an end in 1921; but in X925 new ma- 
chinery for the same purpose was set up under the Industrial 
Courts Act, X9X9. The court so established, described in a Treas- 
ury letter No. 6/25 of March 14, 1925, is empowered to deal 
with “claims affecting emoluments, weekly hours of work and 
leave of certain classes of civil servants.” Cases of individual 
officers are excluded from the competence of the court. The 
official announcement says that ^^subject to the over-riding 
authority of parliament, the Government will give effect to the 
awards of the court.” 


It k a well recognized rule of the civil service that dvil servants 
shall not take an overt part in political controversy; and they are 
prohibited by Order in Council from becoming candidates for 
parliament whilst still in iht service (Cd. 2408, 1925). Section 
5 of the Trades Union and Trades Disputes Act, 1927, provides 
that established civil servants may not be members of any trade 
union unless it consists solely of civil servants, is independent of 
outside trade unions and political parties and organizations, and 
is free of political objects. 

Northern Irelands The civil service of Northern Ireland, 
numbering approximately x,85o, is organized on the same general 
principles as that of Great Britain, and is for the most part 
subject to the same general rules. 

Biblioorapht. — Sir W. R. Anson, Law and Custom of the Consti- 
tution; The Reports of the Royal Commission on the Civil Service 
(Cd. 7.338, 1914, etc.) ; Report of H.M. Civil Service Commissioners 
on the year 1926; special studies of separate departments in the 
Whitehall Series, beginning with The Home Office, by Sir E. Troup 
(292s) ; H. Finer, The British Civil Service (2927), 

BRITISH DOMINIONS AND COLONIES 

In the self-governing dominions and colonies the civil service 
is controlled by the Government of the dominion or colony in 
question. In colonies <not possessing responsible government the 
civil service is partly recruited from among local candidates, but 
the higher officials are appointed directly through the Colonial 
Office. 

Canada.— -Competitive examinations were made effectual for 
the inside service by the Civil Service Act of 2908 which created 
a board of commissioners; and the same principle was established 
for the outside service by the Act of 29x8. Provision for a con- 
tributory system of superannuation is made by the Acts of 2924- 
27. The Act of 1918, as amended by later legislation, contains 
most of the existing regulations in regard to political rights, 
promotion, dismissal, etc. Permanent and temporary employees 
of the Government of Canada numbered 39,097 in 2926. {See 
R. M. Dawson, The Principle of Official dependence [1922], 
ch. iii., “The Civil Servant,” and Canada Year Book, 2926.) 

Commonwealth of Australia^The Public Service Act, 
1922-24, governs the situation. The Act of 2922 established a 
board of commissioners for the public service with extensive 
powers, and responsible to parliament. The Arbitration (Public 
Service) Act, 2920, established a public service arbitrator, hold- 
ing office for seven years, for giving awards on claims from asso- 
ciations of public servants; but this Act of 2920 appears to con- 
flict in some particulars with the Act of 2922, in regard to the 
powers of the board, whose decisions may be varied by the public 
service arbitration court. 

There is a system of contributions towards a superannuation 
fund under the Superannuation Act, 2922-24. In 2924-25 the 
number of civil servants in Australia, including teachers, police 
and railway and tramway employees, was 216,032, of whom 
27 . 37 S were in the Commonwealth service. (See Reports of the 
Public Service Board of Commissioners, 2924-26, and Official 
Year Book of the Commonwealth, 1926.) 

New Zealaskd^The Public Service Act 2922 places the serv- 
ice generally under a commissioner and two assistants, appointed 
for seven years and responsible only to parliament. The Gov- 
ernment railway service is an exception, and the Postal and 
Telegraph Act 29x8 excludes those services from the authority 
of the commissioner, except in regard to making appointments. 
There are contributory superannuation funds under Acts of 29^^ 
and 1927. Permanent officers of the State numbered about 28,000 
in 2925. (See Year Book of New Zealand, 1927.) 

Union of South Africa^F— The Public Service and Pensions 
Act 1923, as amended by Acts 44 of 2926 and 27 of 1927, together 
with regulations issued thereunder provides for the organization 
of the public service. There is an advisory council representing 
associations of public servants which gives advice to the public 
service commission, when asked. The commissioners have the 
extensive powers usual in the dominions. The staff employ^ 
in the Union Government service in 1924 was 35.505. (Sec 
Year Booh of the Union, 1925.) 
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Iriih Free State^The Civil Service Regulation Acts 1924 
and 1926 provide for the appointment by the executive council 
of not more than three commissioners, and define their duties 
and powers, in the exercise of which the consent of the minister 
for finance is frequently necessary. Siqierannuation and pensions 
are regulated by the Free State Acts of 1923 and 1925, and 
earlier legislation. 

British Indian— The services are now classified as All India, 
Central, Provincial and Subordinate, of which the last two are 
recruited entirely in India and the Central services almost en- 
tirely, leaving the All India services (namely, the Indian civil 
service, Indian police service and Indian forest service and In- 
dian service of engineers) with some few technical appointments 
as the only services for which recruitment is made in Great 
Britain, these also being Indianized to a considerable extent. 

This '^increasing association of Indians in all branches of the 
Administration” formed part of the policy of reforms to which 
the Government of India Act of 1919 gave legislative form. . 

Two royal commissions, the Islington commission (Cmd. 8,382, 
1917) and the Lee commission (Cmd. 2,128, 1924) resulted in 
certain changes of organization and in a general increase in pay, 
leave and pensions to meet changed economic conditions. As a 
result of the report of the latter commission there was set up a 
public service commission under the central Government which 
was charged with certain functions in connection with recruit- 
ment in India and with others as an advisory body on service mat- 
ters. The conditions of service of the civil services in India are 
regulated by statutory rules, made under section 96B of the Gov- 
ernment of India Act, of which the most important are reprinted 
annually in the India Office list of the year. {See Sir M. C. C. 
Seton, India Office [1927], ch. viii.-xii.) 

EXmOPBAN COUNTRIES 

France. — ^The number of civil servants in 1921 was 896,000, 
not including workers on the State railways. These numbers can- 
not be compared with those given for Great Britain, because in 
France they include judicial and local government officials, and 
teachers. The organic laws of 1875 empower the president to 
nominate for all posts in the service, and the rules for entry, etc., 
are administered finally by the Conseil d*Etat, Examinations are 
held for most posts, and a university degree is in some cases 
necessary for entry. In the highly centralized nature of the 
French administration lies the chief reason for the difference in 
the general character of the French and British civil services. 

The Conseil d^Etat, apart from its functions as court of appeal 
in cases of administrative law, is a central advisory body of per- 
manent civil servants which the Government is obliged to con- 
sult prior to many kinds of administrative action. The Conseil 
d'Etat^s advice does not necessarily bind the Government, and it 
is secret. 

The cabinet of a minister is a small body of officials chosen by 
a minister as a private secretariat. These officials need not neces- 
sarily be permanent civil servants. They often exercise a very 
important control over policy. 

A long controversy is connected with the right to trade union 
organization among civil servants. The problem has been dis- 
cussed in the two chambers on several occasions during the last 
few years. No definite decision has ever been taken, though a 
statement made by M. Poincar6, when president of the council 
in 1927 seems to recognize the right of association provided it is 
not used against the interests of the State. In any case, in prac- 
tice, the Fidiration des FoncHonnaires is a powerful body. (See 
H. Bartb6Iemy, Traiti ilimentaire de droit admimstratif, loth 
cd., 1923; J. Bartbilemy, Le Gouvemement de la France, 1924.) 

OerniAiiy^The status of German civil servants is defined by 
Articles 128, 129, 130, 143 and 176 of the Weimar Constitution. 
An oath of allegiance to the Republican Constitution is obliga- 
tory. Although the railways and the post office have become 
Quasi-private undertakings the number of pensionable civil serv- 
ants has much increased since 19x4. Despite recent reductions, 
federal dvil servants numbered 92,722 in 1927, as against 19,200 
^ 1913. The financial administration ahme emplo3rs 7i^»30o of 
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these owing to the transfer of financial administration from the 
States to the Federal Government. This transfer has not how- 
ever caused a corresponding decrease in the civil departments of 
the respective States. In Prussia, for instance, there are to-day 
141,000 civil servants as against 88,000 in 1913. Women are 
eligible for all posts of the civil service, the higher judicial ap- 
pointments excluded. Civil service unions are denied the right 
to strike. (See H. Oppenheimer, The Constitution of the German 
Republic, 1923.) 

The league of Nations^An important development since 
the war has resulted in the establishment of an international civil 
service. It is true that ever since the middle of the 19th century, 
for example in the office of the Universal Postal Union since 1870, 
there have been small numbers of officials under authorities rep- 
resenting the joint action of sovereign States; but the establish- 
ment of the League of Nations and its International Labour Or- 
ganization has considerably modified the situation. There are now 
581 officials of the League in Geneva and elsewhere and 361 offi- 
cials of the Labour Organization. Their work is partly to carry 
out the decisions of the Assembly and the Council of the League 
of Nations, the governing body of the Labour Office and other in- 
ternational councils, or committees, and partly to co-ordinate the 
activities of the Governments of the States in the League. The 
League civil service thus forms an integral part of the whole 
machinery of government. 

The civil service of each of the fully developed States is now 
in contact with the relevant services of the other fully developed 
States, since it is now recognized in practice that the work, for 
example, of public health organization cannot be effectual unless 
there is co-operation between States. The League officials, there- 
fore, are a necessary inter-connection of the parts of modern 
administration. The higher appointments are usually made by 
selection from those having a previous record in national adminis- 
trative work or other appropriate occupations; the minor are 
made after competitive examinations. But apart from compe- 
tence, some regard is paid to nationality. In 1928 there were 50 
different nationalities in the League secretariat. Of the 581 offi- 
cials 160 are British (including the dominions), loi French, 154 
Swiss, 26 Italians, 14 Germans, etc. 

See Annual Reports on the budget of the League and of the director 
of the International Labour Organization. (R. R. S.) 

UNITED STATES 

Civil service reform began in America in the latter half of the 
19th century. Personal and partisan government, with all the 
entailed evils of the patronage system, culminated in Great Britain 
during the reign of George III., and was one of the causes of the 
American Revolution. Trevelyan characterizes the use of patron- 
age to influence legislation, and the giving of colonial positions as 
sinecures to the privileged classes and p>ersonal favourites of the 
Administration, by saying, "it was a system which, as its one 
achievement of the first order, brought about the American War, 
and made England sick, once and for all, of the very name of 
personal government.” 

It was natural that the founders of the new Government in 
America, after breaking away from the mother-country, should 
strive to avoid the evils which had in a measure brought about the 
revolution. Their intention that the administrative officers of the 
Government should hold office during good behaviour is manifest, 
and was given thorough and practical effect by every admin- 
istration during the first 40 years of the life of the Government. 
The Constitution fixed no term of office in the executive branch 
of the Government except those of president and vice-president; 
and Madison, the expounder of the Constitution, held that the 
wanton removal of a meritorious officer was an impeachable 
offence. 

The Spoils System. — ^Not until nine years after the passage of 
the Four Years’ Tenure of Office Act in 1820 was there any 
material departure from this traditional poHcy of the Government. 
This act (suggested by an appointing officer who wished to use 
the power it gave in order to secure his own nomination for the 
pxeridency, and passed without debate and apparently without any 
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adequate conception of its full effect) opened the doors of the 
service to all the evils of the spoils system. The foremost states- 
men of the time were not slow to perceive the baleful possibilities 
of this legislation, Jefferson, Webster, Clay, Calhoun, Benton and 
many others being recorded as condemning and deploring it in the 
strongest terms. The transition to the spoils system was not, 
however, immediate, and for the next nine years the practice of 
reappointing all meritorious officers was practically universal; but 
in 1829 this practice ceased, and the act of 1820 lent the sanction 
of law to the system of proscriptions which followed, which was 
a practical application of the theory that ‘‘to the victor belong 
the spoils of the enemy,” 

In 1836 the provisions of this law, which had at first been con- 
fined mainly to officers connected with the collection of revenue, 
were extended to include also all postmasters receiving a compen- 
sation of $1,000 per annum or more. It rapidly became the prac- 
tice to regard all these four years’ tenure offices as agencies not 
so much for the transaction of the public business as for the 
advancement of political ends. The revenue service, which had 
been used for political purposes merely, came to be used for 
corrupt purposes as well, with the result that in one administra- 
tion frauds were practised upon the Government to the extent of 
$75,000,000. The corrupting influence permeated the whole body 
politic. Political retainers were selected for appointment not on 
account of their ability to do certain work but because they were 
followers of certain politicians; these “public servants” acknowl- 
edged no obligation except to those politicians, and their public 
duties, if not entirely disregarded, were negligently and ineffi- 
ciently performed. Thus grew a saturnalia of spoils and corruption 
which culminated in the assassination of a president. 

Acute conditions, not theories, give rise to reforms. In the 
congressional election of Nov. 1882, following the assassination of 
President Garfield as an incident in the operation of the spoils 
system, the voice of the people commanding reform was unmis- 
takable. 

The Act of 1883 ^Although attempts at reform had been 
made earlier, the demand became really articulate in New York 
in 1877 by the formation of the New York Civil Service Reform 
Association. Other such associations appeared in Boston, New 
Haven, Philadelphia, Baltimore and other cities. The National 
Civil Service Reform League was formed by representatives of 
various of these local associations at a meeting in Newport, R.I., 
in Aug. 1881. This organization led the fight for the passage of 
the act of 1883 and is still active in the effort to extend the 
merit system in States and cities as well as in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. After the enactment of the Federal civil service law, 
one of its chief defenders was Theodore Roosevelt. 

Congress assembled in Dec. 1882, and during the same month a 
bill looking to the improvement of the civil service, which had 
been pending in the Senate for nearly two years, was finally taken 
up and considered by that body. In the debate upon this bill its 
advocates declared that it would “vastly improve the whole civil 
service of the country,” which they characterized as being at that 
time “inefficient, expensive, and extravagant, and in many in- 
stances corrupt.” This bill passed the Senate on Dec. 27, 1882, 
and the House on Jan. 4, 1883, and was signed by the president on 
Jan. 16, 1883, coming into full operation on July 16, 1883. Now 
the national civil service law, it was the result of years of effort 
upon the part of public-spirited men, prominent among whom were 
liiomas Allen Jenckes, Charles Sumner, George William Curtis, 
Dorman B. Eaton, Carl Schurz, Everett P. Wheeler and Samuel 
S. Cox. 

The law provides for the observance of the following funda- 
mental principles, “as nearly as the conditions of good administra- 
tion will warrant” (1) selection by competitive examination for 
all appointments to the classified service, with a period of proba- 
tionary service before absolute appointment; (2) apportionment 
among the States and Territories, according to population, of all 
appointments in the departmental service at Washington; (3) 
freedom of all the employees of the Government from any neces- 
sity to contribute to political campaign funds or to render political 
services. For putting these principles into effect the civil service 


commission was created, and penalties were imposed for the solici- 
tation or collection, in a Government building or establishment, 
from government employees of contributions for political pur- 
poses, and for the use of official positions in coercing political 
action. The coihmission, in addition to its regular duties of aiding 
in the preparation of civil service rules, of regulating and holding 
examinations, and certifying the results thereof for use in making 
appointments and of keeping records of all changes in the service, 
was given authority to investigate and report upon any violations 
of the act or rules. The classified service to which the act applies 
has grown, by the action of successive presidents in progressively 
including various branches of the service within it, and by natural 
growth of established governmental activities and the creation of 
new ones, from 13,924 positions in 1883 to some 425,000 in 1928, 
constituting about 75% of the entire civil service of the Govern- 
ment and including practically all positions above the grade of 
mere labourer or workman to which appointment is not made 
directly by the president with the consent of the Senate. 

In order to provide registers of eligibles for the various grades 
of positions in the classified service, the U.S. civil service com- 
mission holds as they are needed about 1,700 different kinds of 
examinations. In the work of preparing these examinations and of 
marking the papers of competitors in them the commission is au- 
thorized to avail itself, in addition to its own corps of trained 
men and women, of the services of the scientific and other experts 
in the various executive departments, and is provided with a fund 
from which it may employ special experts, not in the Govern- 
ment service, for short periods as needed. In the work of holding 
the examinations it is aided by about 4,700 local boards of exam- 
iners, which are its local representatives throughout the country 
and are located at the principal post offices, custom houses and 
other Government offices, being composed of three or more Fed- 
eral employees in those offices. About 250,000 persons annually 
compete in these examinations, and between 40,000 and 50,000 of 
those who are successful receive appointments through regular 
certification to fill vacancies caused chiefly by death, resignation, 
removal, retirement and promotion. Persons thus appointed, how- 
ever, must serve six months, and in some cases a year, on pro- 
bation before their appointment can be made absolute. At the 
end of or during this probation, if his service has not been satis- 
factory, the appointee is simply dropped. 

Benefits^ — ^The effects of the Civil Service Act within the scope 
of its actual operation have amply justified the hopes and promises 
of its advocates. After its passage, absentee holders of lucrative 
appointments were required to report for duty or to sever their 
connection with the service. Improved methods were adopted in 
the departments, and superfluous and useless work was no longer 
devised in order to provide a show of employment and a locus 
standi for the parasites upon the public service. Individual clerks 
were required, and by reason of the new conditions were enabled 
to do more and better work; and this, coupled with the increase in 
efficiency in the service on account of new blood coming in 
through the examinations, made possible an actual decrease in the 
force required in many offices, notwithstanding the natural growth 
in the amount of work to be done. Experience proves that the 
desire to create new and unnecessary positions was in direct pro- 
portion to the power to control them, for where the act has taken 
away this power of control the desire has disappeared naturally. 
There is no longer any desire on the part of heads of departments 
to increase unduly the number or salaries of classified positions 
which would fall by law within the civil service rules and be sub- 
ject to competitive examinations. Thus the promises of improve- 
ment and economy in the service have been fulfilled. 

Siaryiyali«— An obstacle to the complete success of the merit 
system, and one which prevents the carrying forward of the reform 
to the extent to which it has been carried in Great Britain, is in- 
herent in the civil service act itself. All postmasters at first, 
second and third class offices, all collectors of customs and col- 
lectors of internal revenue and numerous other administrative 
officers, are appointed by the president and confirmed by the 
Senate, and are therefore, by express provision of the act, not 
“required to be classified.” The universal practice of treating 
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these x7»ooo or more offices as political agencies instead of as 
administrative business offices is therefore not limited by the act. 
Such officers are active in political work throughout the coimtry, 
and their official position adds greatly to their power to affect the 
political prospects of the leaders in their districts. 

Accordingly the Senate, from being, as originally intended, 
merely a confirming body as to these officers, has become in a 
large measure, actually if not formally, a nominating body, and 
holds with tenacity to the power thus acquired by the individual 
senators. While the civil service commission holds examinations 
for postmastership at first, second and third class offices under 
executive order, the salutary restrictions of the civil service law 
are not applied, and cannot be except by act of Congress; and 
politics continues to play an important part in the appointment 
of postmasters at first, second and third class offices, although 
the examinations are held impartially. 

All postmasters at fourth class offices, the smaller offices, are 
classified under the civil service law. Thorough civil service re- 
form requires that all these administrative positions be made 
subject to the merit system, for in them is the real remaining 
stronghold of the spoils system. Even though all their subordinates 
be ap[>ointed through examination, it will be impossible to carry 
the reform to ultimate and complete success so long as the officers 
in charge are appointed mainly for political reasons and are 
changed with every change of administration. A further obstacle 
has been a tendency upon the part of Congress in recent years to 
enact laws expressly exempting certain positions from the opera- 
tion of the civil service law and rules. A notable example of such 
exemption is an act of Oct. 22, 1913, affecting deputy collectors 
of internal revenue and deputy marshals. 

The purpose of the act to protect the individual employees in 
the service from the rapacity of the **political barons” has been 
measurably, if not completely, successful. The power given the 
civil service commission to investigate and report upon violations 
of the law has been used to bring to light such abuses as the levy- 
ing of political contributions, and to set the machinery of the law 
in motion against them. While comparatively few actual prose- 
cutions have been brought about, and although the penalties im- 
posed by the act for this offence have been but seldom inflicted, 
still the publicity given to all such cases by the commission’s 
investigations has had a wholesome deterrent effect. Before the 
passage of the act, positions were as a general rule held upon a 
well-understood lease-tenure, the political contributions for them 
being as securely and as certainly collected as any rent. Now, how- 
ever, it can be said that these forced contributions have almost 
entirely disappeared. The efforts which are still made to collect 
political fun^ from government employees in evasion of the law 
are limited in the main to persuasion to make “voluntary” con- 
tributions, and it has been possible so to limit and obstruct 
these efforts that their practical effect upon the character of the 
service is now very small. 

Statai and Cities* — ^The same evils that the Federal civil 
service act was designed to remedy exist to a large degree in 
many of the State and municipal governments. The chief, if not 
the only, test of fitness for office in many cases has been party 
loyalty — ^honesty and capacity being seldom more than secondary 
considerations. The result has been the fostering of dishonesty 
and extravagance, which have brought weakness and gross cor- 
ruption into the administration of the local governments. In con- 
sequence of this there has been a constantly growing tendency, 
among the more intelligent class of citizens, to demand that honest 
business method be applied to local public service, and that ap- 
pointments be made on the basis of merit and fitness, rather than 
of party allegiance. Generally, those who seek to improve social 
and ecdnomic conditions in States and dries by governmental 
changes realize that the merit system in the sdidce is an 
essential dement to their object. Hence dvil service reform is 
given a leading position in all programmes for the reform of State 
and munidpal governments. This has undoubtedly been due, in 
the first instance, at least, to the success which attended the ap- 
plication of the merit S3rstem to the Federal service. New York 
was the first State to enact a civil service law, in May, 1S83; tins 
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was soon supplemented by one providing the same system for the 
larger cities of the State. 

The operation of the merit system in the State of New York 
was such as to enable its supporters to contend successfully in 
the constitutional convention of 1S94 for a clause writing the 
prindple of the merit system into the constitution of the State. 
The wording of this clause has served as a model for other State 
constitutional clauses. It is: “Appointments and promotions in 
the chil service of the State, and of all the civil divisions there- 
of, including cities and villages, shall be according to merit and 
fitness, to be ascertained, so far as practicable, by examination, 
which, so far as practicable, shall be competitive.” 

Massachusetts followed the example of New York, enacting in 
1884 a civil service law, applicable to cities as well as to the State 
Government. There followed years of progress in the perfecting 
of methods of appl)dng the new system of appointments and pro- 
motions, but it was not until 1905 that Wisconsin passed a State 
law and Illinois made a partial reform, which was extended in 
191 X. Colorado and Indiana made a beginning in 1907, and New 
Jersey passed a comprehensive law in 1908. In 1912 Ohio adopted 
a constitutional amendment in favour of the merit system, and 
in the following year California adopted a law. Connecticut also 
in 1913 passed a law, which was later weakened and finally re- 
pealed in 1921 — the only instance of a State taking this back- 
ward step. Kansas placed its State service under the merit sys- 
tem in 1916; but since 1918 no commission has been appointed in 
Kansas. Colorado adopted a strong constitutional amendment in 
1920, and in the same year Maryland passed an effective law. 

The progress of the merit system in municipalities has been 
continuous though slow. In certain States the cities are brought 
under the operation of the State law — for the laws of the ten 
States now having civil service laws, as briefly enumerated above, 
differ widely in scope and effectiveness. In New York and Ohio all 
cities have their own commissions under the State law. In New 
Jersey the municipalities adopt the provision of the State law 
subject to a referendum to the voters (and in only one instance 
has a referendum in New Jersey been lost). In Massachusetts all 
cities are under the direct jurisdiction of the State commission. 
In other States many cities have adopted the merit system by 
special legislation or charter provision. When the bitter opposition 
of politicians is considered, it is a distinct cause for encourage- 
ment that more than 350 cities of the United States have adopted 
some form of civil service control. Of the 100 largest cities in the 
country by the census of 1920, no fewer than 72 have adopted the 
merit system in whole or in part; and this pumber includes the 
20 cities of largest population. 

The application of the merit system to State and municipal 
governments has proved successful wherever it has been given a 
fair trial. As experience has fostered public confidence in the sys- 
tem, and at the same time shown those features of the law which 
are most vulnerable, and the best means for fortifying them, 
numerous and important improvements upon the pioneer act 
applying to the Federal service have been introduced in the more 
recent legislation. This is particularly true of the acts now in 
force in New York, Massachusetts and New Jersey. The power of 
the State commissions to enforce these acts is materially greater 
than that possessed by the Federal commission. One of the most 
important powers exercised generally by the local commissions, 
wMch the Federal commission cannot exercise, is the provision 
that the payment of salaries is made dependent upon the certificate 
of the commission that the appointments of the recipients were 
made in accordance with the civil service law and rules. Thus 
these commissions have absolute power to prevent irregular or 
illegal appointments by refractory appointing officers. Their 
powers teing so much greater than those of the national com- 
mission, their action can be much more drastic in most cases, 
and they can go more directly to the heart of an existing abuse, 
and apply more quickly and effectually the needed remedy to end 
such irregularities. 

Outlying Postcisions* — ^Upon the termination of the Spanish- 
American War, the necessity for the extension of the principles of 
the merit system to the new territories, the responsibility for whose 
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government the results of this war had thrown upon the United 
States, was realized. By the act providing for civil government in 
Porto Rico (April la, 1900), the provisions of the civil service 
act and rules were applied to that island. Under this legislation 
the classification applies to all positions which are analogous to 
positions in the Federal service, those which correspond to positions 
in the municipal and State governments being considered as local 
in character, and not included in the classification. A similar law 
was passed for Hawaii on April 30, 1900. 

On Sept. 19, 1900 the United States Philippine commission 
passed an act ''for the establishment and maintenance of an effi- 
cient and honest civil service in the Philippine islands.” This 
act, in its general features, is based upon the national civil service 
law. A just right of preference in local appointments is given 
to natives. The president of the Philippine commission in intro- 
ducing this bill said: "The purpose of the U.S. Government . . . 
in these islands is to secure for the Filipino people as honest and 
as efficient a government as may be possible. ... It is the hope 
of the commission to make it possible for one entering the lowest 
ranks to reach the highest, under a tenure based solely upon 
merit.” Experience leads to the belief that this law is well adapted 
to accomplish the purpose above stated. 

Recent Changes. — The changes in the Federal civil service 
since the World War are : (a) an increase in the number of em- 
ployees, {b) an increase in the proportion of women employed, 
(c) the extension of the classified service and (d) changes in the 
laws and regulations. In June 1913, there were 435,000 em- 
ployees in the Federal civil service, of whom 292,460 had entered 
by competitive examination. In June 1928, there were 568,715 
employees, of whom more than 425,000 were in positions subject 
to competitive examination under the civil service act. Of the 
SS9 »i 38 employees in 1927 the Post Office department with 308, 
740 represented 55*22%. The Treasury department employed 
51,532 persons in 1927, and the War and Navy departments 
42,292 and 4342s respectively. The Veterans’ Bureau had an 
employment list of 23,696, the department of Agriculture, 21,702, 
department o( the Interior, 16,350 and department of Commerce, 
14,964. Since 1916 there has been a substantial decrease in the 
department of the interior, but an increase of 5,061 in the depart- 
ment of Commerce. The number of government employees in the 
Panama Canal Zone decreased from 19,291 in 1916 to 9,926 in 
1927. Since 1916 many new governmental activities have been 
established, namely, the Shipping Board, Alien Property Cus- 
todian, Tariff Commission, Employees Compensation Commis- 
sion, Federal Board of Vocational Education, General Accounting 
Office, Veterans’ Bureau, Railway Administration, War Finance 
Corporation, National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, 
Board of Tax Appeals and Board of Mediation. An Act of Mar. 
3, 1927 also brought into the classified service all positions in 
the ftohibition Service except that of Commissioner of Prohibi- 
tion. Besides these new activities there has been a substantial in- 
crease in the amount of work of the older establishments which 
have necessitated added employees. Of the total employees in 
1927 59,800 were located in the District of Columbia. 

During the war the number of women was increased, and since 
1919 all the examinations under the civil service commission have 
hetn open to women. In 1928, about 14% of the employees of the 
Federal civil service were women. In the District of Columbia 
24)545 of the 61,388 employees were women, while outside that 
district, 55,293 of the 507,327 employees were women. The 
branches outside the District of Columbia include many large 
services in which by their nature women are not employed, such 
as the mechanical forces at na\y yards, arsenals, etc., the railway 
postal service, the rural delivery service and the city delivery 
service of the post office department. One member of the civil 
service commission since 1920 has been a woman. 

The number of posts entered by competitive examination has 
been increased by an act of March 3, X927, bringing the entire 
bureau of prohibition under the provisions of the civil service 
law. There are still about 17,000 positions filled by nomination by 
the president and confirmation by the Senate, besides several thou- 
sand excluded by law from the classified service. The posi- 


tions of deputy collectors of internal revenue and d^ty marshals 
are still regar^d as "spoils” for the victors in political contests: 
and cases of illegal appointment for political reasons still occur 
and are dealt with by the commission, but the tendency toward 
a diminution of "spoils” makes steady progress. 

When continued lack of eligibles occurs in some of the more 
specialized positions it becomes necessary to make temporary 
appointments. This was necessary in 1927 in the case of nurses, 
(fietitians, medical officers and social workers in the Veterans’ 
Bureau. Temporary appointments are also made for laborers and 
mechanics in the various field branches of the War department 
and for Christmas holiday workers in the Post Office department. 
Appointments for special field activities carried on only in the 
summer are made in many of the departments. 

An act of Congress of July ii, 1919, provides that preference 
be given in appointment to persons honorably discharged from 
the Army, Navy or Marine Corp, to their widows, or to their 
wives in case the veteran is disabled. This is done by adding five 
points to the earned rating of the veteran. In case of those dis- 
abled ten points are added. 

An effort is being made to have the remaining 15,651 post- 
masterships still subject to presidential appointment also included 
in the classified service, in order that the efficiency of the service 
might be increased and also that these offices might be opened as 
a career for subordinate employees. Most of the Presidents, in- 
cluding President Coolidge, and many of the Postmaster Gen- 
erals have recommended the change. 

Supplementary Information and Bibuography. — For fuller infor- 
mation upon the details of the present workings of the merit system 
in the Federal service, recourse should be had to the annual reports 
and other publications of the U.S. civil service commission, which are 
to be found in the public libraries in all the principal cities in the 
United States, or which may be had free of charge upon application to 
the commission. Examinations are announced by means of special bul- 
letins which are posted in Federal buildings throughout the country and 
are given wide publicity through the press and otherwise. The annual 
reports of the commission contain full statistics of the results of its 
work, together with comprehensive statements as to the difficulties 
encountered in enforcing the law, and the means used to overcome 
them. In the 15th report, p. 443-485, will be found a very valuable 
historical compilation from original sources, upon the **practice of the 
president^ in appointments and removals in the executive service, from 
1789 to 7883.” In the same report, p. 511-517, is a somewhat compre- 
hensive bibliography of “civil service’^ in periodical literature in the 
19th century, brought down to the end of 1898, see also 22nd and 27th 
reports. 

The statutes and presidential rules affecting the civil service are 
printed in the report of the civil service commission for 1926 and also 
in a separate publication which is kept current. The chief new statutes 
and rules since the war are as follows: the retirement act, May 22, 
1920; the deification act, March 4, 1923; a presidential order, March 
3 * 1923) setting forth amended preferences to veterans under an act of 
July II, 1919- 

See W. C. Deming, Application of the Merit System in the United 
States CivU Service; C. R. Fi^, The Civil Service and the Patronage 
(1905); William Dudley Foulke, Fighting the Spoilsman (xgio) ; 
Annual Reports of the Civil Service Commission; Lewis Mayers, The 
Federal Service (1922) ; A. W. Proctor, Principles of Public Personnel 
Administration (1022); T. H. Lay, Foreign Service of the United 
States (1925)- A. N. Holcombe, State Government in the United States 
(1917)) J* M. Mathews, Principles of State Administration (1917); 
W. F. Dodd, State Government (1922) ; W. B. Munro, Municipal 
Government and Administration (1923). Good Government and other 
publ icatio ns of the National Civil Service Reform League. (W. C. D.) 

CIVITA CASTELLANA (anc. Fakrii, g.v,), a town and 
episcopal see of the province of Viterbo, 45m. by rail from the 
City of Rome (the station is $m. N.E. of the town) and 32in. by 
electric tramway, following the Via Flaminia; the tramway goes 
on to Viterbo, a distance of 28m. north-west. Tlie cathedral of 
S. Maria possesses a fine portico, erected in 1210 by Laurentius 
Romanus,'^ his son, Jacobus, and his grandson, Cosmas, in the 
Cosmatesque style, with ancient columns and mosaic decorations. 
The interior was modernized in the i8th century. The citadel 
was erected by Pope Alexander VI. from the designs of Antonio 
da Sangallo the elder, and enlarged by Julius IL and Leo X. 
Mt. Sorac te lies about 6m. to the south-east 
CIVITAVECCHIA, a seaport town and episcopal see of 
Italy, province of Rome, 50m. N.W. by nil and 35m. (Urect from 
the city of Rome. Pop. (1921) 19,569 (town), 23,314 (com- 
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mune). It is the ancient Centum CeUae, founded by Trajan* In- 
teresting descriptions of it are given by Pliny the Younger and 
Rutilius. The modem harbour yroAs rest on the ancient founda- 
tions, and near it was the cemetery of detachments of the fleets 
of Misenum and Ravenna. It was a strong populous place in the 
6th century, but the Saracens destroyed it in 812. Leo IV. built 
a new city for the refugees 8 m. N.N.E. of Civitavecchia, where 
may be seen ruins of walls and streets and an inscription, that 
must have stood over a gate, recording its foundation. The 
people returned to the old town (whence the name Civitavecchia) 
in 889, but the new one continued as the castle of Cencelle until 
the 25th century. In 1508 Pope Julius II. began the construction 
of the castle from the designs of Bramante, Michelangelo being 
responsible for the addition of the central tower. Under it lies 
a Roman house, possibly the port admiral’s quarters. Pius IV. 
added a convict prison. The arsenal was built by Alexander VII. 
and designed by Bernini. Civitavecchia was the chief port of the 
Papal State and has still a considerable trade. There are cement 
factories in the town, which will be considerably increased by the 
new electric railway to Orte, by which Temi (q.v.) is readily 
accessible. In 1926 ships to the number of 2,285, ^ total tonnage 
of 2,041,637, entered and cleared the port, and 789,921 tons of 
merchandise were imported (chiefly coal and cereals) and exported 
(chiefly salt) from the saltworks of Porto Clcmentino, south-west 
of Tarquinia. There is a thermal establishment in the town, and 
3m. N.E. were the Aquae Tauri, warm springs; considerable re- 
mains of the Roman baths of the time of Trajan are still pre- 
served there. About one mile west of these are hot springs 
(the Ficoncella)^ also known in Reman times. Five miles down 
the coast is the summer resort of S. Marinella, which has grown 
up in the last 20 years and forms a part of the commune of 
Civitavecchia. 

CLACKMANNAN, county town and parish, Clackmannan- 
shire, Scotland. Pop. (1921) 2,373, It lies near the north bank of 
the Forth, 2 m. east of Alloa, with two stations on the L.N.E.R. 
Clackmannan Tower is now a picturesque ruin, but at one time 
was the seat of a^ineal descendant of the Bruce family. The old 
market cross still exists, and close to it stands the stone that gives 
the town its name (Gaelic, clach, stone; Manann, the name of the 
district). About i m. to the south-east is Rennet House, the seat 
of Lord Balfour of Burleigh, another member of the Bruce family. 
Coal is mined in the neighbourhood of Clackmannan, which, how- 
ever, lost its industrial importance to Alloa (g.u.). 

CLACKMANNANSHIRE, the smallest county in Scotland, 
bounded south-west by the Forth, west by Stirlingshire, north- 
north-east and north-west by Perthshire, and cast by Fifeshire. It 
has an area (excluding water) of 34,927 acres. An elevated ridge 
starting on the west, runs through the middle of the county, widen- 
ing gradually till it reaches the eastern boundary, and skirting the 
alluvial or carse lands in the valleys of the Forth and Devon. Still 
farther north are the Ochil hills, which reach a height of 2,363 ft., 
a volcanic range of the Old Red Sandstone period, consisting 
mainly of basalts and andesites. A fault along their southern base 
brings down the Carboniferous strata, which occupy the southern 
part of the county. The rivers of importance arc the Devon and 
the Black or South Devon. The first, noted in the upper parts 
for its scenery and trout-fishing, runs through the county near the 
base of the Ochils, and fails into the Forth at the village of 
Cambus, after a winding course of 33 m., although as the crow 
flies its source is only 5^ miles distant. The Black Devon, rising 
in the Cleish Hills, flows westwards in a direction nearly parallel 
to that of the Devon, and falls into the Forth near Claclonannan. 
It supplies power to mills and collieries; and its whole course is 
over the Carboniferous strata. The Forth is navigable as far as it 
forms the boundary of the county. The only 1 ^ is Gartmom 
which has been dammed in order to furnish water to Alloa and 
power to mills. 

Industries^The soil is generally productive and well culti- 
vated, though the greater part of the hi^ ground between the 
carse lands on the Forth and the vale of Devon at the base of the 
Ochils on the north consists of inferior soib, often lying upon an 
impervious clay. Oats are the chief crop. The Ochils afford excel- 
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lent sheep pasture. There is a small tract of moorland in the east, 
called the Forest, bounded on its northern margin by the Black 
Devon. Cc^per, silver, lead and other minerals have been dis- 
covered in small quantity in the Ochils, between Alva and Dollar. 
The Carboniferous strata belong mainly to the coal-measures, 
forming a northern continuation of the Lanarkshire basin and 
including a number of valuable coal-seams. Fire-clay, sandstone, 
and igneous rock are also worked. Coal is mined at Sauchie, 
Coalsnaughton, Devonside, Clackmannan and other pits. The 
spinning-mills at Alloa and Clackmannan are active, Alloa yams 
and fingering being famous; and woollen goods are largely manu- 
factured at Alva, Clackmannan and Tillicoultry. Distilleries and 
breweries have a large export business. Minor trades include glass- 
blowing, coopering, iron-founding, ship-building and paper-making. 
Mentsrie near Alloa has a large furniture factory. The London and 
North Eastern railway serves the whole county, while the London, 
Midland and Scottish has access to Alloa. 

Population and Government* — ^The population was 3x,x2i 
in 19x1 and 32,543 in 1922, when 252 persons spoke Gaelic and 
English. The county, with part of Stirling, returns one member to 
parliament. Clackmannan (pop. 2,373) is the county town, but 
Alloa (22,421), Alva (4,207), and Tillicoultry (3,200) take pre- 
cedence in population and trade. Clackmannan forms a sheriffdom 
with Stirling and Dumbarton shires, and a sheriff-substitute sits at 
Alloa. There are an exceptionally well-equipped secondary school 
in Alloa and a well-known academy at Dollar. 

CLACTON-ON-SEA^ a watering-place in East Essex, Eng- » 
land; 72m. E.N.E. from London by a branch from Colchester of 
the L.N.E.R. Pop. of urban district (1922) 17,052. Clay cliffs 
of slight altitude rise from the sandy beach and face south-east- 
ward. In the neighbourhood, however, marshes fringe the shore. 
The church of Great Clacton, at the village i^m. inland, is of 
Norman and later date. It is an important watering-place for 
London and the suburbs, with convalescent homes and sanatoria. 

CLADEL, L^ON (1835-1892), French novelist, was bom 
at Montauban (Tam-et-Garonne) on March 13, 1835. He made 
a reputation by bis first book, Les Martyrs ridicules (1862), a 
novel for which Charles Baudelaire, whose literary disciple Cladcl 
was, wrote a preface. His best novels are realistic pictures of 
peasant life in his native district of Quercy. They include; 
Nommi Qouacl (1868), Le Bouscassi} (1869), Les Va-nu-pieds 
(1873), a volume of short stories, and N’a qWun oeil (1882). 
He died at Sevres on July 20, 1892. 

See La Vie de Lion Cladel (1905), by his daughter Judith Cladeli 
containing also an article on Cladel by Edmond Picaref. 

CLAIRAULT (or Clairaut), ALEXIS CLAUDE (1713- 
1765). French mathematician, was bora on May 7 or 13, 1713, 
at Paris. Under the tuition of his father, a teacher of mathe* 
matics, he made such progress that at twelve years of age he 
read before the French Academy an account of the properties 
of four curves which he bad discovered. His Recherches sur les 
courbes & double courbure, finished in 1729 and published 1731, 
procured bis admission into the Academy of Sciences, although 
be was still below the legal age. In 1736, with P. L. Maupertuis, 
he went on the expedition to Lapland, for the purpose of estimat- 
ing a degree of the meridian; and in 1743 he published his treatise 
TMorie de la figure de la terre, in which be promulgated the 
theorem known as “Clairault’s theorem,” which connects the 
gravity at points on the surface of a rotating ellipsoid with the 
compression and the centrifugal force at the equator {see Earth, 
Figure of the). In 1750 be gained the prize of the St. Peters- 
burg Academy for his essay Thiorie de la Ittne; and in 1759 he 
calculated the perihelion of Halley's comet. He also detected 
singular solutions in differential equations of the first order, and 
of the second and higher degrees. Clairault died at Paris on 
May 17, 1765. 

CLAIRON, LA (1723-1803), French actress, whose real 
name was Claire Leris, was bora at Cond^ sur I’Escaut, Hainaut, 
on Jan. 2$, 1723, the natural daughter of an army sergeant. In 
1736 she made her first stage appearance at the Comidie Italienne, 
in a small part in Marivauz’s He des esclaves. After several 
yean in the provinces she returned to Paris. Her life, meanwhile. 
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had been decidedly irregular, even if not to the degree indicated 
by the libellous pamphlet Histoire de la demoiseUe Cronel, dite 
FritUlofif actrice de la Comidie de Rouen, icrite par elle-mSme 
(The Hague, 1746), or to be inferred from the disingenuousness 
of her own Mimoires d'Hippolyte Clairon (1798); and she had 
great difficulty in obtaining an order to make her debut at the 
Com^die Franqaise for which she bad the courage to select the 
title-role of Phhdre (1743). During her 22 years at this theatre, 
dividing the honours with her rival Mile. Dumesnil, she filled 
many of the classical roles of tragedy, and created a great num- 
ber of parts in the plays of Voltaire, Marmontel, Saurin, de Bel- 
loy and others. She retired in 1766 and trained pupils for the 
stage, among them Mile. Raucourt. Goldsmith called Mile. 
Clairon, “the most perfect female figure I have ever seen on any 
stage” (r/re Bee, 2nd No.); and Garrick, while recognizing her 
unwillingness or inability to make use of the inspiration of the 
instant, admitted that “she has everything that art and a good 
understanding with great natural spirit can give her.” 

CLAIRTON, a city of Allegheny county, Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A., on the Monongahela river, 20m. S.E. of Pittsburgh; 
served by the Pennsylvania, the Pittsburgh and West Virginia and 
the Union railways. It was formed in 1922 by the consolidation 
of the boroughs of Clairton, North Clairton and Wilson, which 
in 1920 had a combined population of 10,777. The city^s popu- 
lation in 1927 was estimated locally at 18,000, and the assessed 
valuation of property was about $26,000,000. Clairton has im- 
« portant manufactures of structural iron, steel, boiler tubes, river 
boats and barges and an immense by-product coke plant (22 bat- 
teries, 1,484 ovens) which uses 8,000,000 tons of coal in a year. 

CLAIRVAUX, a village of north-eastern France, in the 
department of Aube, 40 m. E.S.E. of Troyes. Clairvaux {Clara 
ValHs) is situated in the valley of the Aube on the eastern border 
of the forest of Clairvaux. Its abbey founded in 1115 by St. 
Bernard became the centre of the Cistercian order. The build- 
ings (see Abbey) belong for the most part to the 18th century, 
but there is a large storehouse which dates from the 12th century. 

CLAIRVOYANCE, a word used with several different 
meanings in spiritualism and psychical research. Sometimes it is 
used to denote transcendental vision of beings on another plane 
of existence, while F. W. H. Myers, in the glossary to his Human 
Personality, defines it as “the faculty or act of perceiving as 
though visually, with some coincidental truth, some distant scene.” 
It is now, however, often used as a term complementary to and 
exclusive of telepathy (q.v,), to denote all forms of supernormal 
cognition where the percipient’s knowledge is not derived from 
another mind, whether or not the knowledge is communicated as 
a visual Impression. It is in this last sense that the word is used 
in the article on Psychical Research (q, v.). 

CLAM, the name applied to many bivalve molluscs {see 
Lamellibranchia) from the vice>like firmness with which the 
shell closes. In Scotland the name is usually applied to the scal- 
lop {q.v.), in England to species of Mya and Mactra especially 
the gaper, Mya trmcata. In the United States the name has a 
wider use, but most commonly denotes Venus mercenaria, the 
quahog or hard clam, and Mya aremria, the soft clam, both of 
which are of great importance as food, besides being extensively 
used by fishermen as bait. The hard clam is allied to the cockle 
(q.v.) and has a heavy shell which was used as shell-money {see 
Wampum) by the Inmans. It is found in one to six fathoms of 
water ofi the Atlantic coast of North America from Florida to 
Cape Cod and also off New Brunswick. It is obtained by raking 
the bottom. Young specimens, known as “little necks,” are sold 
in large numbers in New York. The soft clam is found mainly be- 
tween the tide-marks and has a thin shell and long siphons. “Clam 
bakes,” where clams are placed on heated stones with potatoes 
and other food, the whole being covered with sea-weed and left to 
cook, make a popular picnic in America. Atlantic clams have 
been transplanted to the Pacific coast of North America with 
great success, though there are several indigenous species there 
wfaidi are also Iraown by this name. It is an interesting point ^at 
while both Mya and MytUus (the sea mussel, q.v.) occur on both 
»des of the Atlantic, the former is not eaten in Europe, the latter 


not in America; furthermore, in the prdiistoric “kitchen-middem,” 
remains df MytUus are found in Europe and of Mya in America, 
but not vice versa. The American “fresh-water clams” are fresh- 
water mussels {Vmomdae). 

Uf other species to which the name clam is applied, the most 
noteworthy are the bear’s paw clam {Hippopus maadatus) of the 
Indian ocean, with a beautiful ridged white shell, marked with 
spots of purjdish-red ; and the giant clam {Tridacna gigas) of the 
West In^es, the largest of all lamellibranchs; the actual animal 
may weigh 20 lb. and the shell nearly ^ of a ton. 

CLAMECY, a town of central France, capital of an arron- 
dissement in the department of Niivre, at the confluence of the 
Yonne and Beuvron and on the Canal du Nivemais, 36 m. N.N.E. 
of Nevers. Pop. (1926) 4,509. In the early middle ages Clamecy 
belonged to the abbey of St. Julian at Auxerre; in the nth cen- 
tury it passed to the counts of Nevers. After the capture of 
Jerusalem by Saladin in 1188, Clamecy became the seat of the 
bishops of Bethlehem, who till the Revolution resided in the hos- 
pital of Panthenor, bequeathed by William IV., count of Nevers. 
The town figured in the coup d'dtat of 1851. 

The church of St. Martin, dates chiefly from the 13th, 14th and 
15th centuries. The tower and facade are of the i6th century. 
The chevet, surrounded by an aisle, is rectangular — a feature 
found in few French churches. Of the old castle of the counts of 
Nevers, vaulted cellars alone remain. There are a sub-prefecture 
and tribunals of first instance and of commerce. The town has 
fulling and flour mills, with a small leather and chemical trade. 
Wine and cattle and timber are important. 

CLAN, a social group of fundamental importance in the social 
structure of many primitive societies. 

The most important character of the clan is its exogamy — 
Le,, marriage Y^ithin the clan is forbidden, and regarded as incest 
(see Exogamy). This tabu applies even to persons between whom 
no genealogical relationship can be traced. Although for scien- 
tific purposes the clan is defined as an exogamous group, the term 
is frequently used in popular literature for groups that are not 
exogamous, such as the tribe; and that rather ^vague entity, the 
Scottish clan, though sharing some of the characters of the clan, 
is not an exogamous group, whatever it may once have been. 
Partly for these reasons, American writers use the term “sib” 
instead of “clan.” 

The clan is a unilateral group; that is to say, membership of 
the clan is determined, either by descent through the mother 
(“matrilineal clan,” “mother-sib,” or “clan,” as it has been va- 
riously named) or by descent through the father (“patrilineal 
clan,” “father-sib,” or “gens”). This does not mean, however, that 
descent from some original ancestor can be traced, though belief 
in such descent is usually present. The clan, therefore, has only 
a slight resemblance to the family (9.V.) wUch necessarily con- 
tains members of more than one clan, though it is possible that 
the clan has evolved from the family by emphasis of one line of 
descent. 

Although the clan is not a kinship-group — for kinship implies 
not only relationship by direct descent, but the ability to trace it 
genealogically — ^nevertheless, it is common for members of a clan 
to address one another by means of relationship-terms used be- 
tween close kin, and this carries with it the same sort of social 
relations as we find between close kin, though in less degree. This 
is a natural result of the classificatory system of relationships 
which is frequently associated with it, but even in the absence of 
this system it is common for distant members of a clan to claim 
brotherhood with one another, and to feel that kind of solidarity 
found in the case of the family. This solidarity is a most striking 
character of the clan. The individual identifies himself with his 
clan in a peculiarly intimate way, so that clan-responsibility for 
the action of individual members is common. This unity of the 
clan frequently extends into the political and economic sphere. 

The unity of the clan is frequently emphasized by the posses* 
sion of a totem (see Totemsm). Where clans are much inter- 
spersed and mitly diffused, clw-identity may thus be estab- 
li^ed and maintained, which even the classificatory system of 
relationships need not reveal It is doubtful whether haJi>itation 
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of a commoD territory is ever the common tie uniting members of 
a clan, but localized clans do sometimes occur, though it is prob- 
able tltot in such cases the localization is secondary, and the com- 
mon tie is belief in common descent. 

Not uncommon is a grouping of clans into wider units, the 
simplest form of this being a dual organization (g,v.) in which 
the clans are grouped into two exogamous divisions. It is also not 
uncommon for there to be a division of function between the clans 
of a tribe, occasionally economic, e.g., in India, but more usually 
political or religious, e.g., in some African kingdoms. 

Bibliography.— The clan is defined and discussed in general books 
on Sociolo^, such as W. H. R. Rivers, Social Organization (1924), 
R. H. Lowie, Primitive Society (1921), and £. Westermarck, History 
0 } Human Marriage, vol. ii. (1921). (W. E. A.) 

CLANRICARDE, ULICK DE BURGH (Bourke or 
Burke), Marquess op (1604-1657 or 1658), son of Richard, 4th 
earl of Clanricarde, created in 1628 earl of St. Albans, and of 
Frances, daughter and heir of Sir Francis Walsingham, and widow 
of Sir Philip Sidney and of Robert Devereux, earl of Essex, was 
born in 1604. He was summoned to the House of Lords as Lord 
Burgh in 1628, and succeeded his father as 5th earl in 1635. He 
sat in the Short Parliament of 1640 and attended Charles I. in 
the Scottish expedition. On the outbreak of the Irish rebellion 
Clanricarde had powerful inducements for joining the Irish — the 
ancient greatness and independence of his family, his devotion to 
the Roman Catholic Church, and strongest of all, the ungrateful 
treatment meted out by Charles I, and Wentworth to his father, 
one of Elizabeth’s most staunch adherents in Ireland, whose lands 
were appropriated by the crown and whose death, it was popu- 
larly asserted, was hastened by the harshness of the lord-lieut- 
enant. Nevertheless at the crisis his loyalty never wavered. Alone 
of the Irish Roman Catholic nobility to declare for the king, 
he returned to Ireland, took up his residence at Portumna, kept 
Galway, of which he was governor, neutral, and took measures 
for the defence of the county and for the relief of the Protes- 
tants, making '^his house and towns a refuge, nay, even a hospital 
for the distressed English.’^ In 1643 he was one of the commis- 
sioners appointed by the king to confer with the Irish confeder- 
ates, and urged the wisdom of a cessation of hostilities in a docu- 
ment which he publicly distributed. He was appointed com- 
mander of the English forces in Connaught in 1644, and in 1646 
was created a marquess and a privy councillor. He supported 
the same year the treaty between Charles I. and the confederates, 
and endeavoured after its failure to persuade Preston, the general 
of the Irish, to agree to a peace; but the latter, being advised by 
Rinuccini, the papal nuncio, refused in December. Together with 
Ormonde, Clanricarde opposed the nuncio’s policy; and the 
royalist inhabitants of Galway having through the latter’s in- 
fluence rejected the cessation of hostilities, arranged with Lord 
Inchiquin in 1648, he besieged the town and compelled its ac- 
quiescence. In 1649 he reduced Sligo. On Ormonde’s departure 
in Dec. 1650 Clanricarde was appointed deputy lord-lieutenant, 
but he was not trusted by the Roman Catholics, and was unable 
to stem the tide of the parliamentary successes. In 1651 he op>- 
posed the offer of Charles, duke of Lorraine, to supply money and 
aid on condition of being acknowledged *Trotector” of the king- 
dom. In May 1652 Galway surrendered to the parliament, and 
in June Clanricarde signed articles with the parliamentary com- 
missioners which allowed his departure from Ireland. In August 
he was excepted from pardon for life and estate, but by permits, 
renewed from time to time by the council, he was enabled to re- 
main in England for the rest of his life, and in 1653 £500 a year 
was settled upon him by the Council of State in consideration of 
the protection which he had given to the Protestants in Ireland 
at the time of the rebellion. He died at Somerhill in Kent in 
1657 or 1658 and was buried at Tunbridge. 

lie *'great earl,’’ as be was called, supported Ormonde in his 
desire to unite the English royalists with the more moderate 
Roman Catholics on the basis of religious toleration under the 
authority of the sovereign, against the papal scheme advocated 
by Rinuccini, and in opposition to the parliamentary and Puritm 
policy. There is no reason to doubt Clarendon’s opinion of him 


as ^a person of unquestionable fidelity . . . and of the most 
eminent constancy to the Roman Catholic religion of any man 
in the three kingdoms,” or the verdict of Hallam, who describes 
him perhaps the most unsullied character in the annals of 
Ireland.” {See also Clanricarde, Earl of.) 

Bibuooraphy. — See Memoirs of the Marquis of Clanricarde (1722, 
repr. 1744) ; Memoirs of UUck, Marquis of Clanricarde, by John, nth 
earl (1757) ; Life of Ormonde, by T. Carte (1851) ; S, R. Gardiner's 
Hist, of the Civil War and of the Commonwealth; Cal, of State Po- 
pers, Irish, esp. Introd, 1633-47 and Domestic; Hist, mss. Comm,, mss. 
of Marq, of Ormonde and Earl of Egmont, (P. C. Y.) 

CLANRICARDE, Earl of, Irish title, held, since 1916, by 
the marquess of Sligo. In 1543, Ulick (d. 1544) iq^v,), chief of 
the “MacWilliam Eighter” branch of the De Burgh family {q.v,), 
surrendered his territory lying in the neighbourhood of Galway to 
Henry VIII., receiving it back to hold, by English custom, as carl 
of Clanricarde and Lord Dunkellin. Richard, the 4th earl (1601- 
35) who fought on the English side in O’Neill’s rebellion, ob- 
tained the English earldom of St. Albans in 1628, his son, Ulick 
iq.v,), receiving the Irish marquessate of Clanricarde in 1646; 
but at the death of the latter, without heirs, the English honours 
and the marquessate expired, and the Irish earldom went to his 
cousin, Richard, 6th carl (1657-66). The gth earl, John, forfeited 
his estates, for his supjport of James II. but they were restored to 
him in 1702, and his great-grandson, the 12th earl, was created 
marquess in 17S9. He left no son, but the marquessate was again 
revived in 1825, for Ulick, 14th earl, who was lord privy seal, 
and was created Baron Somerhill, in the United Kingdom, in 1S26. 
On the death of Hubert, George, 2nd marquess (1832-1016) 
Ulick’s son, all his honours became extinct, except the earldom 
of Clanricarde (c. 1800), which passed to his kinsman, the mar- 
quess of Sligo. 

CLANRICARDE, ULICK DE BURGH (Bourke or 
Burke), ist Earl of (d. 1544), styled MacWilliam and Ne-gan 
or Na-gCeann (f.r., “of the Heads,” “having made a mount of the 
heads of men slain in battle which he covered up with earth”), 
was the son of Richard or Rickard de Burgh, lord of Clanricarde, 
by a daughter of Madden of Portumna, and grand.son of Ulick 
de Burgh, lord of Clanricarde (1467-87), the collateral heir male 
of the earls of Ulster. Ulick de Burgh succeeded to the headship 
of his clan, exercised a quasi-royal authority and held vast estates 
in county Galway, in Connaught, including Loughry, Dunkellin, 
Kiltartan (Hilltaraght) and Athcnry, as well as Clare and Leitrim. 
In March 1541, he wrote to Henry VIII., placing himself and 
his estates in the king’s hands. The same year he was present 
at Dublin, when the act was passed making Henry VIII. king 
of Ireland. In 1543, in company with other Irish chiefs, he visited 
the king at Greenwich, made full submission, undertook to intro- 
duce English manners and abandon Irish names, received a regrant 
of the greater part of his estates with the addition of other lands, 
was confirmed in the captainship and rule of Clanricarde, and was 
created on the ist July 1543 carl of Clanricarde and baron of 
Dunkellin in the peerage of Ireland, with unusual ceremony. 
“The making of McWilliam earl of Clanricarde made ail the 
country during bis time quiet and obedient,” states Lord Chan- 
cellor Cusake in his review of the state of Ireland in 1553. He did 
not live long, however, to enjoy his new English dignities, but died 
shortly after returning to Ireland about March 1544. 

See R. Bagwell, Ireland under the Tudors, vol. i.; Gairdner's Letters 
and Papers of Henry VIII. 

CLANVOWE, SIR THOICAS, English 14th century poet, 
author of The Cuckoo and the Nightingale, long attributed to 
Chaucer. Little is known of Clanvowe, whose name is last men- 
tioned in 1404. He figured at the courts of Richard II. and Henry 
IV., and was one of the 20 knights who accompanied John Beau- 
fort to Barbary in 1390. His name was discovered on the best of 
the mss. by Professor Skeat in editing The Book of Cupid, God 
of Love, or the Cuckoo and the Nightingale, 

The historic and literary importance of The Cuckoo and the 
Nightingale is great. It is the work of a poet who had studied the 
pros^y of Chaucer with more intelligent care than either Occleve 
or Lydgate, and who therefore forms an important link between 
the 14th and xsth centuries in English poetry. Clanvowe writes 
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with a surprising delicacy and sweetness, in a five-line measure 
almost peculiar to himself. Professor Skeat points out a unique 
characteristic of Clanvowe’s versification, namely, the unprece- 
dented freedom with which he employs the suffix of the final -e, 
and rather avoids than seeks elision. The Cuckoo and the Night- 
ingale was imitated by Milton in his sonnet to the nightingale, 
and was rewritten in modem English by Wordsworth. 

See also a critical edition of the Bake of Cupide by Dr. Erich 
Vollmer (Berlin, 1898). 

CLAPAR&DE, JEAN LOUIS RENi ANTOINE tD- 
OUARD (1833-1870), Swiss naturalist, was bom at (Seneva on 
April 24, 1832. He belonged to a French family, some members 
of which had taken refuge in that city after the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes. In 1852 he began to study medicine and natural 
science at Berlin, where he was greatly influenced by J. Muller, 
who was then working on the Echinoderms. The latter part of 
his stay at Berlin he devoted, along with J. Lachmann, to the 
study of the Infusoria and Rhisopods. In 1862 he was chosen 
professor of comparative anatomy at Geneva. He died at Siena 
on May 31, 1870. His Recherches stir la structure des annilides 
sddentaires was published posthumously in 1873. 

CLAPPERTONy HUGH (1788-1827), Scottish traveller in 
central Africa, was bom at Annan, Dumfriesshire, and after some 
years in the merchant service was impressed into the navy. In 
1817 he returned home with the grade of lieutenant, and in 1820 
accompanied Oudney and Denham in the Government expedition 
to Bomu. From Borau they set out to explore the Niger country. 
After Oudney’s death at Murmur (Jan. 1824) Clapperton pro- 
ceeded along to Kano and Sokoto, returning by way of Zatia and 
Katsena to Kuka, where he met Denham. An account of the 
travels was published in 1826 under the title of Narrative of 
Travels and Discoveries in Northern and Central Africa in the 
years 1822-1824. 

Immediately after his return Clapperton was raised to the 
rank of commander, and sent out with another expedition to 
Africa. He landed at Badagry in the Bight of Benin, and started 
overland for the Niger on Dec. 7, 1825, having with him his 
servant Richard Lander {q.v.), Captain Pearce, R.N., and Dr. 
Morrison, navy surgeon and naturalist. Before the month was 
out Pearce and Morrison were dead of fever. Clapperton con- 
tinued his journey, and, passing through the Yoruba country, in 
Jan. 1826 he crossed the Niger at Bussa, where Mungo Park had 
died 20 years before. In July he arrived at Kano. Thence he 
went to Sokoto, intending afterwards to go to Bomu. The sultan, 
however, detained him, and he died of dysentery near Sokoto on 
April 13, 1837. Clapp)erton was the first European to make known 
from personal observation the semi-civilized Hausa countries, 
which he visited soon after the establishment of the Sokoto 
empire by the Fula. 

In 1829 appeared the Journal of a Second Expedition into the 
Interior of Africa, etc., by the late Commander Clapperton, with 
a biographic^ sketch of the explorer by Lieut.-Col. S. Clapper- 
ton. Lander, who had brought back the journal of his master, 
also published Records of Captain Clapperton's Last Expedition 
to Africa . . . with the subsequent Adventures of the Author 
(a vols. 1830). 

CLAQUE, an organized body of professional applauders in 
the French theatres (Fr. claquer, to clap the hands). The hiring 
of persons to applaud dramatic performances was common in 
classical times, and the emperor Nero, when he acted, had his per- 
formance greeted by a chorus of 5,000 soldiers. Jean Daurat, the 
1 6th century French poet, bought up a number of tickets for a 
performance of one of bis plays and distributed them gratuitously 
to those who promised publicly to express their approbation. In 
1820 an office was opened in Paris for the supply of claquers, and 
any number of them could be ordered in a way similar to the 
ordering of ^‘extras” for a motion picture production of the 
present day. These people were usually under a chef de claque, 
whose duty it was to judge where their efforts were needed and to 
start the applause, ‘^e commissmres were scattered among the 
audience and called the attention of their neighbours to the good 
points of the play. The rkurs were those who laughed loudly at 


the joto. The pteureurs, generally women, feigned tears, by hold- 
ing their handkerchiefs to their eyes. The duttowUeurs kept the 
audience in a good humour, while the bisseurs simply clapped their 
hands and cried bisf bist to secure encores. 

CLARA, SAINT (1194-1253), foundiess of the Franciscan 
nuns, was bom of a knightly family in Assisi in 1194. At eijditeen 
she was so impressed by a sermon of St. Francis that she was 
filled with the desire to devote herself to the kind of life he was 
leading. She obtained an interview with him, and to test her 
resolution he told her to dress in penitential sackcloth and beg 
alms for the poor in the streets of Assisi. Clara readily did this, 
and Francis, satisfied as to her vocation, told her to come to the 
Portiuncula arrayed as a bride. The friars met her with lighted 
candles, and at the foot of the altar Francis shore off her hair, 
received her vows of poverty, chastity and obedience, and invested 
her with the Franciscan habit, 1212. He placed her for a couple 
of years in a Benedictine convent in Assisi until the convent at 
St. Damian’s, close to the town, was ready. Her two younger 
sisters, and, after her father’s death, her mother and many others 
joined her, and the Franciscan nuns spread widely and rapidly 
(see Clares, Poor). The relations of friendship and sympathy 
between St. Clara and St. Francis were very close, and there can 
be no doubt that she was one of the truest heirs of Francis’s in- 
most spirit. After his death Clara threw herself wholly on the 
side of those who opposed mitigations in the rule and manner of 
life, and she was one of the chief upholders of St. Francis’s prim- 
itive idea of poverty (see Franciscans). She was the close friend 
of Brother Leo and the other “Companions of St. Francis,’’ and 
they assisted at her death. For 40 years she was abbess at St. 
Damian’s, and the great endeavour of her life was that the rule 
of the nuns should be purged of the foreign elements that had 
been introduced, and should become wholly conformable to St. 
Francis’s spirit. She lived just long enough to witness the ful- 
filment of her great wish, a rule such as she desired being ap- 
proved by the pope two days before her death on Aug. ii, 1253. 

The sources for her life are to be found in the Bollandist Acta Sanc- 
torum on Aug. II, and sketches in such Lives of the Saints as Alban 
Butler’s. See also Wetzer und Welte, Kirckenlexicon (2nd ed.), art. 
“Clara.” (E. C. B.) 

CLARE, the name of a famous English family. The ancestor 
of this historic house, “which played,” in Freeman’s words, “so 
great a part alike in England, Wales and Ireland,” was Count 
Godfrey, eldest of the illegitimate sons of Richard the Fearless, 
duke of Normandy. His son. Count Gilbert of Brionne, had two 
sons, Richard, lord of Bienfaite and Orbec, and Baldwin, lord of 
Le Sap and Meulles, both of whom accompanied William the 
Conqueror to England. Baldwin, known as “De Meulles” or “of 
Exeter,” received the hereditary shrievalty of Devon with great 
estates in the West Country, and left three sons, William, Robert 
and Richard, of whom the first and last were in turn sheriffs of 
Devon. Richard, known as “de Bienfaite,” or “of Tunbridge,” or 
“of Clare,” was the founder of the house of Clare. 

Richard derived his English appellation from his strongholds 
at Tunbridge and at Clare, at both of which his castle-mounds 
still remain. The latter, on the borders of Essex and Suffolk, was 
the head of his great “honour” which lay chiefly in the eastern 
counties. Appointed joint justiciar in the king’s absence abroad, 
he took a leading part in suppressing the revolt of 1075. By his 
wife, Rohese, daughter of Walter Giffard, throutfli whom great 
Giffard estates afterwards came to his house, he left five sons and 
two daughters. Roger was his heir in Normandy, Walter founded 
Tintem Abbey, Richard was a monk, and Robert, receiving the 
forfeited fief of the Baynards in the eastern counties, founded, 
through his son Walter, the house of FitzWalter (extinct 1432)1 
of whenn the most famous was Robert FitzWalter, the leader of 
the barons against King Jtdm. Of this house, spoken of by Jordan 
Fantosme as “Clarreaus,” the Daventrys of Daventry (extinct 
1380) and Fawsleys of Fawsley (extinct 1393) were cadets. One 
of Richard’s two daughters married the famous Walter HreL 

Gilbert, Richard’s heir in England, held his castle of Tonbridge 
against William Rufus, but was wounded and captined. Under 
Henry L, who favoured the Clares, he obtained a grant of Cardi- 
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gan and carried his arms into Wales. Dying about ixi5» he left 
four sons, of sriiom Gilbert, the second, inherited Chepstow, 
with Nether-Gwent, from his uncle, Walter, the founder of Tin- 
tern, and was created earl of Pembroke by Stephen about 1138; 
he was father of Richard Strongbow, earl of Pembroke (g.v.). 
The youngest son Baldwin fought for Stephen at the battle of 
Lincoln (2142) and founded the priories of Bourne and Deeping 
on lands acquired with his wife. The eldest son Richard, who was 
slain by the Welsh on his way to Cardigan in 1135 or 1136, left 
two sons, Gilbert and Roger, of whom Gilbert was created earl 
of Hertfordshire by Stephen. 

It was probably because he and the Clares had no interests in 
Hertfordshire that they were loosely and usually styled the earls 
of (de) Clare. Dying in x 152, Gilbert was succeeded by his brother 
Roger, of whom Fitz-Stephen observes that ^^nearly all the nobles 
of England were related to the earl of Clare, whose sister, the most 
beautiful woman in England, had long been desired by the king*’ 
(Henry U.). He was constantly fighting the Welsh for his family 
possessions in Wales and quarrelled with Becket over Tunbridge 
castle. In XX 73 or XX 74 be was succeeded by his son Richard as 
third earl, whose marriage with Amicia, daughter and co-heir of 
William, earl of Gloucester, was destined to raise the fortunes of 
his house to their highest point. He and his son Gilbert were 
among the '^barons of the Charter.” Gilbert, who became fourth 
earl in 1217, obtained also, early in 1218, the earldom of Glouces- 
ter, with its great territorial '‘Honour,” and the lordship of Gla- 
morgan, in right of his mother; "from this time the house of Clare 
became the acknowledged head of the baronage.” Gilbert had also 
inherited through his father his grandmother’s "Honour of St. 
Hilary” and a moiety of the Giffard fief; but the vast posses- 
sions of his house were still further swollen by his marriage with 
a daughter of William (Marshal), earl of Pembroke, through 
whom his son Richard succeeded in x 245 to a fifth of the Marshall 
lands includmg the Kilkenny estates in Ireland. Richard’s suc- 
cessor, Gilbert, the "Red” earl, died in 1295, the most powerful 
subject in the kingdom. 

On his death his earldoms seem to have been somewhat mys- 
teriously deemed to have passed to his widow Joan, daughter of 
Edward I.; for her second husband, Ralph de Montbermer, was 
summoned to parliament in right of them from 1299 to 1306. Af- 
ter her death, however, in 1307, Earl Gilbert’s son and namesake 
was summoned in 1308 as earl of Gloucester and Hertford, though 
only sixteen. A nephew of Edward II. and brother-in-law of 
Gaveston, he played a somewhat wavering part in the struggle be- 
tween the king and the barons. Guardian of the realm in 1311 
and regent in 1313, he fell at Bannockburn. 

The earl was the last of his mighty line, and his vast posses- 
sions in England (in over 20 counties), Wales and Ireland fell to 
his three sisters, of whom Elizabeth, the youngest, wife of John de 
Burgh, obtained the "Honour of Clare” and transmitted it to her 
son William de Burgh, 3rd earl of Ulster, whose daughter brought 
it to Lionel, son of King Edward III., who was thereupon created 
Duke of Clarence, a title associated ever since with the royal 
house. The "Honour of Clare,” vested in the crown, still pre- 
serves a separate existence, with a court and steward of its own. 

Clare College, Cambridge, derived its name from the above 
Elizabeth, "Lady of Clare,” who founded it as Clare Hall in 1347. 

Clare County in Ireland derived its name from the family, 
though whether from Richard Strongbow, or from Thomas de 
Clare, a younger son, who had a grant of Thomond in 1276, has 
been deemed doubtful. 

Clarenceux King of Arms, an ofl 5 cer of the Heralds’ college, 
derives his style, through Clarence, from Clare. 

See J. H. Round’s Geoffrey de MandeviUe, Feudal England, Com- 
mune of London, and Peerage Studies; also hb “Family of Clare” 
in Arch, Joum. IvL, and “CMgin of Armorial Bearings” in lb, M.; 
Parkinson’s “Clarence, the origin and bearers of the title,” in The 
Antiquary, v.; Clark’s "Lords of Glamorgan” in Arch, Joum. jjxv.; 
Plante’s “Earls of Gloucester” in Jottm. Arch. Assoc. zxvL; Dugdale’t 
Baronage, vol i., and Monasticon AngUcanum; G. E. C(oka^)*S 
Compl^ Peerage. (J- H. R.) 

CLABE, JOHN (1793-1864), Eb|^«* poet, known as “the 
Northamptonshire Peasant Poet,” was bom at Helpstone, near 
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Peterborough. He was the son of a farm-labourer, and when he 
was xa or 23 began to work on a farm himself, attending a school 
in the evenmgs. At x6 he fell deeply in love with Mary Joyce, the 
daughter of a prosperous farmer, who forbade her to meet her 
lover. Clare never forgot this first love, and in his periods of in- 
sanity, long after Mary’s death, he used to hold conversations 
with her, under the delusion that she still lived and was his wife. 
He tried his hand at many trades, was gardener at Burghley park, 
enlisted in the militia, and in 1817 worked as a lime-burner; from 
his last place he was discharged for spending his working hours 
in distributing copies of a prospectus of a book of his poems, and 
he was obliged to accept pari^ relief. The prospectus failed to 
attract subscribers, but luckily in X817 a bookseller at Stamford, 
named Drury, noticed one of Clare’s poems, "The Setting Sun,” 
by chance, and befriended the author, introducing him to John 
Taylor, the publisher of Keats and Shelley. Taylor published 
Clare’s Poems Descriptive of Rural Life and Scenery (1820), 
which attracted great attention, and his Village Minstrel and 
other Poems (1821). The poet was now comparatively prosper- 
ous with an annuity of £45. obtained by the patronage of Lord 
Exeter and other subscribers; but in 1820 he had married Patty 
Turner, and a growing family made his income inadequate. The 
Shepherd* s Calendar (1827) met with little success, and Clare 
started farm labour again. Worry and overwork made him seri- 
ously ill. Earl Fitzwilliam gave him a new cottage and a piece of 
ground in 1832 but Clare could not settle down; gradually his 
mind gave way. He was still writing verse, but his last work, 
the Rural Muse (1835), was noticed by "Christopher North” 
alone. For some time he had shown signs of insanity; and in 
1837, in spite of the efforts of his wife to prevent outside inter- 
ference, he was removed to a private asylum. He seemed happy 
there, but after a time decided to go home, and set out to walk 
all the way. Then he was taken to the Northampton general luna- 
tic asylum, where he remained, amusing himself by writing poetry, 
until his death. 

Bibliography. — ^The Oxford cd. of his Poems (ipso), was cd. by 
Edmund Blundcn and Alan Porter; his Madrigah and Chronicles by 
Edmund Blundcn (1024). Both these eds. contain biographical intro- 
ductions. See also F. Martin The Life of John Clare (1865} ; and 
J. L. Cherry Life and Remains of John Clare (1873). 

CLARE, JOHN FITZGIBBON, 1ST Earl op (1749- 
1802), lord chancellor of Ireland, the second son of John Fitz- 
gibbon, was educated at Trinity college, Dublin, where he was 
highly distinguished as a classical scholar, and at Christ Church, 
Oxford, where he graduated in 1770. In 1772 he was called to the 
Irish bar. In 1778 he entered the Irish House of Commons as 
member for Dublin university, and at first gave a general support 
to the popular party led by Henry Grattan (g.v.). He was, how- 
ever, from the first hostile to that part of Grattan’s policy which 
aimed at removing the disabilities of the Roman Catholics; he 
endeavoured to impede the Relief bill of 1778 by raising difficulties 
about its effect on the Act of Settlement. As early as 1780 Fitz- 
gibbon began to separate himself from the popular or national 
party by opposing Grattan’s declaration of the Irish parliament’s 
right to independence. His hostility to the Catholic claims, and 
his distrust of parliamentary reform as likely to endanger the 
connection of Ireland with Great Britain, made him a sincere 
opponent of the purposes which Grattan had in view. Grattan 
supported the appointment of Fitzgibbon as attorney-general in 
1783, and in 1785 the latter highly eulogized Grattan’s character 
and services to the country in a speech in which he condemned 
Flood’s volunteer movement. He also opposed Flood’s Reform 
bill of 2784; and from this time forward he was in fact the lead- 
ing spirit in the Irish Government, and the stiffest opponent of 
all concession to popular demands. In 1 784 the permanent com- 
mittee of revolutionary reformers in Dublin, of whom Napper 
Tandy was the most conspicuous, invited the sheriffs of counties 
to call meetings for the election of delegates to attend a con- 
vention for the discussion of reform ; and when the sheriff of the 
county of Dublin summoned a meeting for this purpose Fitz- 
gibbon procured his imprisonment for contempt of court, and 
justified this procedure in parliament, though Lord Erskine de- 
clared it gros^ illegal. In the course of Ae debates on Pitt’s 
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commercial propositions in 1785, which Fitzgibbon supported 
in masterly speeches, he referred to Curran in terms which led 
to a duel between the two* lawyers, when Fitzgibbon was accused 
of a deliberation in aiming at his opponent that was contrary to 
etiquette. His antagonism to Curran was life-long and bitter, 
and after he became chancellor his hostility to the famous ad- 
vocate was said to have driven the latter out of practice. In 
Jan. 1787 Fitzgibbon introduced a stringent bill for repressing 
the Whiteboy outrages. His influence with the majority in the 
Irish parliament defeated Pitt’s proposed reform of the tithe 
system in Ireland, Fitzgibbon refusing even to grant a committee 
to investigate the subject. On the regency question in 1780 Fitz- 
pbbon, in opposition to Grattan, supported the doctrine of Pitt 
in a series of powerful speeches which proved him a great con- 
stitutional lawyer; he intimated that the choice for Ireland might 
in certain eventualities rest between complete separation from 
England and legislative union; and, while he exclaimed as to the 
latter alternative, **God forbid that I should ever see that day!” 
he admitted that separation would be the worse evil of the two. 

In the same year Lord Lifford resigned the chancellorship, and 
Fitzgibbon was appointed in his place, being raised to the peerage 
as Baron Fitzgibbon. His removal to the House of Lords greatly 
increased his power. “He was,” says Lecky, “by far the ablest 
Irishman who had adopted without restriction the doctrine that the 
Irish legislature must be maintained in a condition of permanent 
and unvarying subjection to the English executive.” But the Eng- 
lish ministry were now embarking on a policy of conciliation in 
Ireland. The Catholic Relief bill of 1793 was forced on the 
Irish executive by the cabinet in London, but it passed rapidly 
and easily through the Irish parliament. Fitzgibbon was opposed 
to the appointment of Lord Fitzwilliam (q-v.) as viceroy in 1795, 
and was probably the chief influence in procuring his recall; and 
it was Fitzgibbon who first put it into the head of George III. 
that the king would violate his coronation oath if he consented 
to the admission of Catholics to parliament. When Lord Camden, 
Fitzwilliam’s successor in the viceroyalty, arrived in Dublin on 
March 31, 1795, Fitzgibbon’s carriage was violently assaulted by 
the mob, and he himself was wounded; and in the riots that 
ensued his house was also attacked. In June 1795 he was created 
earl of Clare. On the eve of the rebellion he warned the Govern- 
ment to take stringent measures to prevent an outbreak; but 
he was neither cruel nor immoderate and was inclined to mercy 
in dealing with individuals. He attempted to save Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald (q,v.) from his fate by giving a friendly warning to his 
friend, and promising to facilitate his escape from the country. 
After the rebellion he threw his great influence on the side of 
clemency. 

In Oct. 1798 Lord Clare, who since 1793 had been convinced 
of the necessity for a legislative union between Great Britain and 
Ireland, and was equally determined that the union must be un- 
accompanied by Catholic emancipation crossed to England and 
pressed his views on Pitt. In 1799 he induced the Irish House 
of Lords to throw out a bill for providing a permanent endowment 
Maynooth. On Feb. 10, 1800, Clare in the House of Lords moved 
the resolution approving the union in a long and powerful speech, 
in which he reviewed the history of Ireland since the Revolution, 
attributing the evils of recent years to the independent constitu- 
tion of 1782, and speaking of Grattan in language of deep personal 
hatred. He was not aware of the assurance which Cornwallis had 
been authorized to convey to the Catholics that the union was to 
pave the way for emancipation, and when he heard of it after the 
passing of the act he bitterly complained that Pitt and Castlereagh 
had deceived him. After the union Clare became more violent 
than ever in his opposition to any policy of concession in Ireland. 
He died on Jan. 28, 1802. 

Lord Clare was the first Irishman since the Revolution to 
hold the office of lord chancellor of Ireland. As a politician there 
is no doubt that his bitter and unceasing resistance to reasonable 
measures of reform did infinite mischief by inflaming the passions 
of his countrymen, driving them into rebellion, and perpetuating 
their political and religious divisions. 

See W. E. H. Lecky, History of Ireland in the Eighieenik Ceniwry 


(1892)^ J. R. O’Flanagan, The /Hires of the Lord Chancellors and 
Keepers of the Great Seal in Ireland (1870) ; Cornwallis^ Cqrre^omL 
ence, ed. by C. Ross (1859) ; Charles PhUlips, Recollections of Curran 
and Some of his Contemporaries (1822) ; Henry Grattan, Memoirs of 
the Life and Times of the Right Honhle. Henry Grattan (1839-46) ; 
Lord Auckland Jourtusl and Correspondence (i86z); Charles Coote, 
History of the Union of Great Britain and Ireland (1S02). 

CLARE^ a county in the province of Munster, Ireland, 
bounded north by Galway Bay and Co. Galway, east by Lough 
Derg, the river Shannon, and counties Tipperary and Limerick, 
south by the estuary of the Shannon, and west by the Atlantic 
Ocean. The area is 852,389 acres. Pop. (1926) 95,028. 

In the eastern mountains two masses of Old Red Sandstone 
with Silurian cores stand out, the more southerly of which, Slieve 
Bernagh, rises to a height of 1,746 ft. These masses are flanked 
by Carboniferous limestone which occupies the north and east of 
the county. The south-west is composed of Millstone Grit and 
Coal Measures which extend some distance into the interior. 
There are many lakes in the central lowlands and bogs are fre- 
quent on the higher land. In the southern part, along the banks 
of the Fergus and Shannon, are bands of rich low grounds called 
corcasses, of various breadth, indenting the land in a great variety 
of shapes. They are composed of deep rich loam, and are dis- 
tinguished as the black corcasses, adapted for tillage, and the blue, 
used more advantageously as meadow land. The coast is rocky, 
and occasionally bold precipitous cliffs rise to a considerable height. 
There are numerous bays around the coast but Liscannor Bay 
provides the only safe anchorage on the Atlantic side. The River 
Fergus flows into the estuary of the Shannon, the creeks and bays 
of which render navigation safe in all winds. 

The county, especially on the higher areas of the east and 
north, is very rich in dolmens. There still exist above a hundred 
fortified castles, mostly small, several of which are inhabited. 
Raths or encampments are to be found in every part. They are 
generally circular, composed either of large stones without mortar 
or of earth thrown up and surrounded by one or more ditches. 
The abbeys and other religious houses number more than twenty. 
Five round towers are to be found in various stages of preserva- 
tion at Scattcry Island, Drumcliffe, Dysert O’Dea, Kilnaboy and 
Inniscaltra (Lough Derg). The cathedral of the diocese of Killa- 
loe is at the town of that name. 

The county, together with part of the neighbouring district, 
was anciently called Thomond, that is, North Munster. Settle- 
ments were effected by the Danes, and in the 13th century by the 
Anglo-Normans, but without permanently affecting the possession 
of the district by its native proprietors. In 1543 Murrogh O’Brien 
submitted to Henry VIII., and received the title of earl of Tho- 
mond, on condition of adopting English dress, manners and cus- 
toms. In 1565 this part of Thomond was added to Connaught, 
and made one of the six new counties into which that province was 
divided by Sir Henry Sidney. It was named Clare, the name being 
traceable either to Richard de Clare (Strongbow), earl of Pem- 
broke, or to his younger brother, Thomas de Clare, who obtained 
a grant of Thomond from Edward I. in 1276. Towards the close 
of the reign of Elizabeth, Clare was detached from the govern- 
ment of Connaught and given a separate administration; but it 
was included with Connaught in Cromwell’s schemes and suffered 
greatly as a result of his policy. At the Restoration it was united 
to Munster. 

Metals and minerals have not been found in sufficient abundance 
to encourage commercial exploitation. The principal metals are 
lead, iron and manganese. The Milltown lead mine in the barony 
of TuUa is probably one of the oldest mines in Ireland and for- 
merly there must have been a very rich deposit. Copper pyrites 
occurs in several parts of Burren in small quantity. Coal exists 
in Labasbeeda on the right bank of the Shannon, but the few and 
thin seams are not productive. The nodules of clay-ironstone in 
the strata that overlie the limestone were mined and smelted down 
to 1750. Within half a mile of the Milltown lead mine are natural 
vaulted passages of limestone. The lower limestone of the eastern 
portion of the county has been found to contain several very large 
deposits of argentiferous galena. Flags, easily quarried, are pro- 
cured near Kilnish, and tl^er flags near Ennistimon. Slates are 
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quarried in several places, the best being those of Broadford and 
KlUaloe. Very fine black marble is obtained near Ennis; it takes 
a high polish, and is free from the white spots with which the black 
Kilkenny marble is marked. 

tht soil and surface of the county are in general better adapted 
for grazing than for tillage. Agriculture is in a backward state, and 
the acreage shows a decrease even in the principal crops of oats 
and potatoes. Cattle, sheep, poultry and pigs, however, all re- 
ceive considerable attention. Owing to the mountainous nature of 
the county, nearly one-seventh of the total area is quite barren. 

There are no extensive manufactures, although flannels and 
friezes are made for home use, and hosiery of various kinds, chiefly 
coarse and strong, is made around Ennistimon and other places. 
There are severri fishing stations but the rugged nature of the 
coast and the rough sea greatly hinder fishermen. Near Pooldoody 
is the great Burren oyster bed called the Red Bank. Crabs and 
lobsters are caught in the Bay of Galway. In addition to the 
Shannon salmon fishery, eels abound in every rivulet, and form 
an important article of consumption. 

The Great Southern railway line from Limerick to Sligo inter- 
sects the centre of the county from north to south. From Ennis 
a branch runs to Ennistimon where it turns south and serves such 
watering-places as Milltown Malbay, Kilkee and Kilrush. Killaloe 
in the east of the county is the terminus of a branch of the Great 
Southern railway. Clare returns 5 members to the Dail Eircann. 

CLAREMONT, a town of Sullivan county. New Hampshire, 
U.S.A., in the western part of the State, on the Connecticut river, 
at the mouth of Sugar river; served by the Boston and Maine 
railroad. The area is 6 square miles. The population in 1920 was 
9,524, of whom 2,179 were foreign-bom white; and was estimated 
locally at over 12,000 in 1928. The falls of Sugar river (223ft. 
within the town limits) furnish power for large factories, making 
shoes, paper, cotton and woollen goods and mining and quarrying 
machinery. The first settlement here was made in 1762, and the 
town was organized in 1764. It was named after Lord Clive's 
country place. 

CLARENCE, DU^S OF. The early history of this Eng- 
lish title is identical with that of the family of Clare, earls of 
Gloucester, who are sometimes called earls of Clare, of which 
word Clarence is a later form. The first duke of Clarence was 
Lionel of Antwerp {see below), third son of Edward 111 ., who 
was created duke in 1362, and whose wife Elizabeth was a direct 
descendant of the Clares, the “Honour of Clare” being among the 
lands which she brought to her husband. When Lionel died with- 
out sons in 1368 the title became extinct; but in 1412 it was re- 
vived in favour of Thomas (see below), the second son of Henry 
IV. The third creation of a duke of Clarence took place in 1461, 
and was in favour of George (see below), brother of the Idng 
Edward IV. When this duke, accused by the king, was attainted 
and killed in 1478, his titles and estates were forfeited. There 
appears to have been no other creation of a duke of Clarence until 
1789, when William, third son of George HI., was made a peer 
under this title. Having merged in the Crown when William be- 
came king of Great Britain and Ireland in 1830, the title of duke 
of Clarence was again revived in 1890 in favour of Albert Victor 
(1864-92), the elder son of King Edward VII., then prince of 
Wales, oidy to become extinct for the fifth time on his death in 
1892. ( See Edwakd VII.) 

Lionel of Antwerp, duke of Clarence (1338-1368), third son 
of Edward III., was bom at Antwerp on Nov. 29, 1338. Be- 
trothed when a child to Elizabeth (d. 1363), daughter and heiress 
of William de Burgh, 3rd earl of Ulster (d. 1332), he was married 
to her in 1352; but before this date he had entered nominally into 
possession of her great Irish inheritance. Having been named as 
his father’s representative in England in 1345 and again in 1346, 
Lionel was created earl of Ulster, and join^ an expedition into 
France in 1355, but bis chief energies were reserved for the 
affairs of Ireland. Appointed governor of that cotmtry, be landed 
at Dublin in 1361 and in November of the following year was 
created duke of Clarence, whfle Us father made an abortive at- 
tempt to secure for ban the Crown of Scotland. Hs efforts to 
secure an elective authority over his Irish lands were only mod- 
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erately successful; and after holding a parliament at Kilkenny, 
which passed the celebrated statute of Kilkenny in 1367, he threw 
up his task in disgust and returned to England. He married 
Violante, daughter of Galeazzo Visconti, lord of Pavia at Milan in 
June 1368. Some months were then spent in festivities, during 
which Lionel was taken ill at Alba, where he died on Oct. 7, 1368. 
His only child Philippa, a daughter by his first wife, married in 
1368 Edmund Mortimer, 3rd earl of March (1351-81), and 
through this union Clarence became the ancestor of Edward IV. 
The poet Chaucer was at one time a page in Lionel's household. 

Thomas, duke of Clarence (c. 1388-1421), who was nominally 
lieutenant of Ireland from 1401-13, and was in command of the 
I English fleet in 1405, acted in opposition to his elder brother, 
afterwards King Henry V., and the Beauforts during the latter 
part of the reign of Henry IV. ; and was for a short time at the 
head of the government, leading an unsuccessful expedition into 
France in 1412. But when Henry V. became king in 1413 no seri- 
ous dissensions took place between the brothers, and as a member 
of the royal council Clarence took part in the preparations for the 
French war. He was with the English king at Harfleur, but not at 
Agincourt, and shared in the expedition of 1417 into Normandy, 
during which he led the assault on Caen. On Henry's return to 
England in 1421, the duke remained in France as his lieutenant, 
and was killed at Beaug£ whilst rashly attacking the French and 
their Scottish allies on March 22, 1421. He left no legitimate 
issue, and the title again became extinct. 

George, duke of Clarence (1449-1478), younger son of Rich- 
ard, duke of York, was born in Dublin on Oct. 21, 1449. Soon 
after his elder brother became king as Edward IV. in March 1461, 
he was created duke of Clarence, and his youth was no bar to 
his appointment as lord-lieutenant of Ireland in 1462. Clarence 
came under the influence of Richard Neville, earl of Warwick, 
and in July 1469 was married at Calais to the earl's elder daughter 
Isabella, although he had been a suitor for the hand of Mary of 
Burgundy. With his father-in-law he supported the rebels in the 
north of England. When their treachery was discovered Clarence 
fled to France. Returning to England with Warwick in Sept. 
1470, he witnessed the restoration of Henry VI., when the crown 
was settled upon himself in case the male line of Henry's family 
became extinct. But a public reconciliation between the brothers 
took place when the king was besieging Warwick in Coventry, 
and Clarence then fought for the Yorkists at Barnet and Tewkes- 
bury. After Warwick’s death in April 1471 Clarence appHjars to 
have seized the whole of the vast estates of the earl, and in 
March 1472 was created by right of his wife earl of Warwick and 
Salisbury. The Warwick estates were eventually divided between 
Clarence and his younger brother Richard, duke of Gloucester 
(Richard III.) who married Warwick's younger daughter Anne. 
Clarence now sought to marry, as his second wife, Mary of Bur- 
gundy, now duchess. To this marriage Edward IV. objected. 
He became convinced that Clarence was aiming at his throne. 
The duke was thrown into prison, and in Jan. 1478 the king 
unfolded the charges against his brother to the parliament. He 
had slandered the king; bad received oaths of allegiance to him- 
self and his heirs; had prepared for a new rebellion; and was in 
short incorrigible. Both houses of parliament passed the bill of 
attainder, and the sentence of death which followed was carried 
out on Feb. 17 or 18, 1478. It is uncertain what share Gloucester 
had in his brother’s death; but soon after the event the rumour ' 
gained ground that Clarence had been drowned in a butt of ' 
malmsey wine. Two of the duke's children survived their father: 
Margaret, countess of Salisbury (1473-1541), and Edward, earl 
of Warwick (i 475 - 99 )» who passed the greater part of his life in 
prison and was l^headed in Nov. 1499. 

On the last named see W. Stubbs, Constitutional History, vol. iii. 
(1895) ; C. W. C. Oman, Warwick the Kingmaker (1891) ; Sir J. H. 
Ramsay, Lancaster and York (1892) 

CLARENDON, EDWARD HYDE, ist Earl op (1609- 
1674), English statesman and the historian of the Great ReMlion, 
son of Henry Hyde of Dinton, Wiltshire, was bom on Feb. 18, 
1609. He entered Magdalen hall, Oxford, in 1622 (having been 
refill a demydiip at Magdalen college), and graduated B.A. in 
1626. In 1625 he entered the Middle Temple. At the university 
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his abilities were more conspicuous than his industry, and at the 
bar his time was devoted more to general reading and to the society 
of eminent scholars and writers Uun to the study of law treatises. 
Among his friends were included Ben Jonson, Selden, Waller, 
Hales, and especially Lord Falkland. 

In 1629 he married Anne, daughter of Sir George Ayliffe, who 
died six months afterwards; and secondly, in 1634, Frances, 
daughter of Sir Thomas Aylesbury, Master of Requests. In 1633 
he was called to the bar and quickly obtained a good practice. IBs 
marriages had gained for him influential friends, and in Dec. 1634, 
he was made keeper of the writs and rolls of the common pleas. 
He was returned to the Short Parliament in 1640 as member for 
Wootton Bassett. The flagrant violations and perversions of the 
law which characterized the 12 preceding years of absolute rule 
drove Hyde into the ranks of the popular party. He assailed the 
jurisdiction of the earl marshal's court, and in the Long Par- 
liament, in which he sat for Saltash, renewed his attacks and prac- 
tically effected its suppression. In 1641 he served on the commit- 
tees for enquiring into the status of the councils of Wales and of 
the north, and took an important part in the proceedings against 
the judges. He supported Strafford’s impeachment and did not 
vote against the attainder, though he made subsequently an un- 
successful attempt through Essex to avert the capital penalty. 
Hyde’s allegiance, however, to the church of England was as 
staunch as his support of the law, and was soon to separate him 
from the popular party. He showed special energy in his opposi- 
tion to the Root and Branch bill, and, though made chairman of 
the committee on the bill on July ii in order to silence his op- 
position, he caused by his successful obstruction the failure of the 
measure. By the beginning of the second session he was regarded 
as one of the king’s ablest supporters in the Commons. He op- 
posed the demand by the parliament to choose the king’s ministers, 
and also the Grand Remonstrance, to which he wrote a reply pub- 
lished by the king. 

He now definitely, though not openly, joined the royal cause, 
and refused office in Jan. 1642, with Colepeper and Falkland in 
order to serve the king’s interests more effectuaUy. Charles under- 
took to do nothing in the Commons without their advice. Never- 
theless a few days afterwards, without their knowledge and by the 
advice of Lord Digby, he attempted the arrest of the five members, 
a resort to force which reduced Hyde to despair, and which indeed 
seemed to show that things had gone too far for an appeal to the 
law. He persevered, nevertheless, in his legal policy, joined the 
king openly in June, and continued to compose the king’s answers 
and declarations in which he appealed to the “known Laws of the 
land’’ against the arbitrary and illegal acts of a seditious majority 
in the parliament, his advice to the king being “to shelter himself 
wholly under the law . . . presuming that the king and the law to- 
gether would have been strong enough for any encounter.” Hyde’s 
appeal had great influence, and gained for the king’s cause half the 
nation. It by no means, however, met with universal support 
among the royalists, Hobbes jeering at Hyde’s love for “mixed 
monarchy,” and the courtiers expressing their disapproval of the 
“spirit of accommodation” which “wounded the regality.” It was 
destined to failure because Charles was simultaneously carrying 
on another and an inconsistent policy, listening to very different 
advisers, such as the queen and Digby, and resolving on measures 
without Hyde’s knowledge- or approval. 

In spite of Clarendon’s efforts war broke out. He was expelled 
from the House of Commons on Aug. ii, 1642, and was one of 
those excepted later from pardon. He was present at Edgehill, 
though not as a combatant, and followed the king to Oxford, re- 
siding at All Souls college from Oct. 1642, till March, 1645. On 
Feb. 22 he was made a privy councillor and knighted, and on 
March 3 appointed chancellor of the exchequer. He was an influ- 
ential member of the “Junto” which met every week to discuss 
business before it was laid before the council. (See Cabinet.) ^ At 
the Uxbridge negotiations in Jan. 1645, where be acted as principal 
manager on the king’s side, he tried to win individuals by promises 
of places and honours. He promoted the assembly of die Oxford 
parliament in Dec. 1643 as a counterpoise to the Long Parliament. 
H3rde’s policy and measures, however, all failed. They had beoi 


weakly ,^nd iiregulariy supported by the long, and were fiercely 
of4>os^ by the military party, who were urging Charles to trust 
to force and arms alone and eschew all con^mmiiae and con- 
cessions. Charles fell now under the influence of persons devoid of 
all legal and constitutional scruples. 

Hyde’s influence was much diminished, and on March 4, 1645, 
he left the long for Bristol as one of the guardians of the prince of 
Wales and governors of the west. After Hopton’s defeat on Feb. 
16, 1646, at Torrington, Hyde accompanied the prince, on March 
4, to ScUly, and on April 17, for greater security, to Jersey. He 
strongly disapproved of the prince’s removal to France by the 
queen’s order and of the schemes of assistance from abroad, re- 
fused to accompany him, and signed a bond to prevent the sale of 
Jersey to the French supported by Jermyn. He refused to com- 
pound for his own estate. While in Jersey he resided first at St. 
Heller and afterwards at Elizabeth Castle with Sir George Carteret. 
He composed the first portion of his History and kept in touch 
with events by means of an enormous correspondence. In 1648 he 
published A Full answer to an infamous and traitorous Pamphlet 
. . . , a reply to the resolution of the parliament to present no 
more addresses to the king and a vindication of Charles. 

On the outbreak of the second Civil War Hyde left Jersey (June 
26, 1648) to join the queen and prince at Paris. He Iwded at 
Dieppe, sailed from that port to Dunkirk, and thence followed the 
prince to the Thames, where Charles had met the fleet, but was 
captured and robbed by a privateer, and only joined the prince in 
September after the latter’s return to The Hague. He strongly 
disapproved of the king’s concessions at Newport. When the army 
broke off the treaty and brought Charles to trial he endeavoured 
to save his life, and after the execution drew up a letter to the 
several European sovereigns invoking their assistance to avenge it. 
Hyde strongly opposed Charles II.’s ignominious surrender to the 
Covenanters, the alliance with the Scots, and the Scottish expedi- 
tion, desiring to accomplish whatever was possible there through 
Montrose and the royalists, and inclined rather to an attempt in 
Ireland. His advice was not followed and he gladly accepted a 
mission with Cottington to Spain to obtain money from the 
Roman Catholic jsowers, and to arrange an alliance between Owen 
O’Neill and Ormonde for the recovery of Ireland, arriving at 
Madrid on Nov. 26, 1649. The defeat, however, of Charles at 
Dunbar and the confirmation of Cromwell’s ascendancy influenced 
the Spanish Government against them, and they were ordered to 
leave in Dec. 1650. Hyde arrived at Antwerp in Jan. 1651, and 
in Dec. rejoined Charles at Paris after the latter’s escape from 
Worcester. He now became one of his chief advisers, accom- 
panying him in his change of residence to Cologne in Oct. 
1654 and to Bruges in 1658, and was appointed lord chancellor 
on Jan. 13, 1658. His influence was henceforth maintained in 
spite of the intrigues of both Romanists and Presbyterians, as 
well as the violent and openly displayed hostility of the queen, 
and was employed unremittingly in the endeavour to keep Charles 
faithful to the Church and Constitution, and in the prevention of 
unwise concessions and promises which might estrange the general 
body of the royalists. In 1656, during the war between England 
and Spain, Charles received offers of help from the latter power 
provided he could gain a port in England, but Hyde discouraged 
small isolated attempts. He expected much from Cromwell’s 
death. The same year he made an alliance with the Levellers, and 
was informed of their plots to assassinate the protector, without 
apparently expressing any disapproval. (Clarendon State Papers, 
iii. 316, 325, 341, 343.) He was well supidied with information 
from England (Hist. mss. Comm.: mss. of F. W. Leybome- 
Popham, 227) and guided the action of the royalists with great 
ability and wisdom during the interval between Cromwell’s ^th 
and the Restoration, urg^ patience, and advocated the obstruc- 
tion of a settlement between the factions contending for power 
and the fomentation of their jealousies, rather t he" premature 
risings. 

The Restoration was a complete triumph for ^de’s policy. In 
his history he laj^ no stress on his own great part in it, W R was 
owing to him that the Restoration was a national one, hy the 
consent and invitation of parliament representing the rriiole poopie 
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and not Uuroui^ die medium of one powerful faction enforcing 
its will tqion a minority, and that it was not only a restoratitm of 
Charles but a restoration of the monarchy. By Hyde’s advice 
concessions to the inconvenient demands of special factions had 
been avoided by referring the decision to a “free parliament,” and 
the declaration of Breda reserved for parliament the settlement of 
the questions of amnesty, religious toleration, and the proprietor* 
ship of forfeited lands. 

Hyde entered London with the king and immediately obtained 
the chief place in the Government, retaining the chancellorship 
of the* exchequer till May 13, 1661, when he surrendered it to 
Lord Ashley. He took his seat as speaker of the House of Lords 
and in the court of chancery on June i, 1660. On Nov. 3, 1660, 
he was made Baron Hyde of Hindoo, and on April 20, i66t, Vis- 
count Combury and earl of Clarendon, receiving a grant from 
the king of £20,000 and at different times of various small estates 
and Irish rents. By the marriage of his daughter Anne to James, 
duke of York, celebrated in secret in Sept. 1660, he became re- 
lated to the royal family and the grandfather of two English 
sovereigns — Queen Mary and Queen Anne. 

A rare occasion now offered itself of settling the religious 
question on a broad principle of comprehension or toleration; for 
the monarchy had been restored not by the supporters of the 
Church alone but largely by the influence and aid of the Non- 
conformists and ako of the Roman Catholics, who were all united 
at that happy moment by a common loyalty to the throne. Claren- 
don appears to have approved of comprehension but not of 
toleration. He had already in April 1660 sent to discuss terms 
with the leading Presbyterians in England, and after the Restora- 
tion offered bishoprics to several, including Richard Baxter. He 
drew up the royal declaration of October, promising limited epis- 
copacy and a revised prayer-book and ritual, which was subse- 
quently thrown out by parliament, and he appears to have antici- 
pated some kind of settlement from the Savoy Conference which 
sat in April 1661. The failure of the latter proved perhaps that 
the differences were too great for compromise, and widened the 
breach. The parliament immediately proceeded to pass, between 
1661 and 1665, the series of narrow and tyrannical measures 
against the dissenters known as the Clarendon Code; the Corpo- 
rations act, the Act of Uniformity, the Conventicle act, and the 
Five-Mile act. Though not the originator of the Conventicle act 
or of the Five-Mile act. Clarendon recorded his approval (Con- 
tinuation, 51 1, 776) and he ended by taking alarm at plots and ru- 
mours and by regarding the great party of Nonconformists, 
through whose co-operation the monarchy had been restored, as a 
danger to the state whose “faction was their religion.” .(Lister’s 
Life of Clarendon, ii. 29s; Hist, mss. Comm.: Various Collec- 
tions, ii. 379.) 

Meanwhile Clarendon's influence and direction had been pre- 
dominant in nearly all departments of State. He supported the 
exception of the actual regicides from the Indemnity, but only 
ten out of the 26 condemned were executed, and Clarendon, with 
the king’s support, prevented the passing of a bill in 1661 for the 
execution of 13 more. He upheld the Act of Indemnity against 
all the attempts of the royalists to upset it. The conflicting claims 
to estates were left to be decided by the law. The confiscations of 
the usurping Government accordi^ly were cancelled, while the 
properly executed transactions between individuals were necessar- 
ily upheld. There can be little doubt that the principle followed 
was &e only safe one in the prevailing confusion. The settlement 
of the Church lands which was directed by Clarendon presented 
equal difficulties and involved equal batd^ips. In sett^ Scot- 
land, Clarendon’s aim was to uphold the Cromwellian union. He 
in^cqiMsed to establish a council at Whitehall to govern Scottish 
affairs, . and sought to restore episcopacy through the niedium of 
ArclffiislK^ Sharp. His influence, however, ended with the as- 
cendancy of Lauderdale in 1663. In Ireland, while anxious for an 
estaUishment tqMn a solid Protestant basis, he urged “temper and 
mode ration justice” hi securing it. Be suf^wrted Omumde’s 
wise and Irish admiidstTation, and opposed the pro- 

hiUrion ol the inqMrt of Iridi cattle into ^land, incurring there- 
by great uiqiqHilarity. Bt was a memba of the council for 
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lorei^ plantfttionss and one of the eight lords proprietors of 
Carolina in 1663; and in 1664 sent a commission to settle disputes 
in New England. In the department of foreign affairs he had less 
influence. In 1664 he demanded, on behalf of Charles, French 
support, and a loan of £50,000 against disturbance at home, and 
thus initiated the ignominious system of pensions and dependence 
France. But he was the promoter neither of the sale of 
Dunkirk on Oct. a;, 1662, the author of which seems to have 
been the earl, of Sandwich (Hist. mss. Comm.: mss. of F. W, 
Leybome^^Popham, a^o), nor of the Dutch war. He attached con- 
siderable value to the possession of Dunkirk, but when its sale 
was decided he conducted the negotiations and effected the bar- 
gain. He had concluded a treaty for the settlement of disputes 
with Holland on Sept. 4, x66a. But when hostilities were declared 
on Feb. aa, 1665, Clarendon gave his support to the war, asserted 
the extreme claims of the English Crown over the British seas, and 
contemplated fresh cessions from the Dutch and an alliance with 
Sweden and Spain. According to his own account he initiated the 
policy of the Triple Alliance (Continuation, 1066), but it seems 
clear that his inclination towards France continued in spite of 
French intervention in favour of Holland; and he took part in 
the negotiations for ending the war by an undertaking with Louis 
XtV. implying neutrality, while the latter seized Flanders. The 
crisis in this feeble foreign policy and in the general official mis- 
management was reached in June 1667, when the Dutch burned 
several ships at Chatham. 

The whole responsibility for the national calamity and disgrace 
was unjustly thrown on the shoulders of Clarendon. He 
was unpopular among all classes : among the royalists on account 
of the Act of Indemnity, among the Presbyterians because of the 
Act of Uniformity. Every kind of maladministration was cur- 
rently ascribed to him, of designs to govern by a standing army, 
and of corruption. He was credited with having married Charles 
purposely to a barren queen in order to raise his own grandchildren 
to the throne, with having sold Dunkirk to France, and his magnif- 
icent house in St. James’s was nicknamed “Dunkirk House,” 
while on the day of the Dutch attack on Chatham the mob set up 
a gibbet at his gate and broke his windows. He was disliked 
by the royal mistresses, whose favour he did not condescend to 
seek, and whose presence often aroused his reproaches. Surrounded 
by such general and violent animosity, Clarendon’s only hope could 
be in the support of the king. But Charles, long weary of the old 
chancellor's rebukes, was especially incensed at this time owing to 
his failure in securing Frances Stuart (la Belle Stuart) for his 
seraglio — a disappointment which he attributed to Clarendon — 
and was now alarmed by the hostility which his administration had 
excited. He did not scruple to sacriflee at once the old adherent 
of his house and fortunes. By the direction of Charles, James ad- 
vised Clarendon to resign before the meeting of parliament, but 
in an interview with the king on Aug. 26, Clarendon refused to 
deliver up the seal unless dismissed. On Aug. 30 he was deprived 
of the great seal, for which the king received the thanks of the 
parliament on Oct. 16. On Nov. 12 his impeachment was brought 
up to the Lords, but the latter refused to order his committal, on 
tl^ ground that the Commons had only accused him of treason in 
general without specifying any particular charge. Clarendon wrote 
humbly to the king asking for pardon and that the prosecution 
might be prevented, but Charles bad openly taken part against 
him, and, though desiring his escape, would not order or assist his 
departure for fear of the Commons. Through the bishop of Here- 
ford, however, on Nov. 29 he pressed Clarendon to fly, promising 
that he should not during his absence suffer in bis honour or for- 
tune. Clarendon embarked the same night for Calais, where he 
arrived on Dec. 2. The Lords immediately passed an act for his 
banishment and ordered the petition forwarded by him to parlia- 
ment to be burnt. 

The rest of Clarendon’s life was passed in exile in various parts 
of France. His sudden banishment entailed great personal Wd- 
sbips. On arriving at Calais he fell dangerously ill; and Louis 
XIV., anzioui to prqsitiate England, sent him peremptory and 
repeated orders to quit France. At Evreux, on April 23, 1668, he 
was the victim of a murderous assault by English sailors, who 
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attributed to him the non-payment of their wages. For some I struggle, laying far too much stress on personalities and never 


time he was not allowed to see any of his children; even corre- 
spondence with him was rendered treasonable by the Act of 
Banishment. 

Clarendon bore his troubles with great dignity and fortitude. 
He found consolation in religious duties, and devoted a portion of 
every day to the composition of his Contemplations on the Psalms 
and of his moral essays. He now finished his History and his Auto- 
biography. Soon after reaching Calais he had written, on Dec. 17, 
1667, to the university of Oxford, desiring as his last request that 
the university should believe in his innocence and remember hiin, 
though there could be no further mention of him in their public 
devotions, in their private prayers. {Clarendon St. Pap. iii., suppl. 
xxxvii.) He entertained to the last hopes of obtaining leave to 
return to England, but his petitions were not even answered or 
noticed. He died at Rouen on Dec. 9, 1674. He was buried in 
Westminster Abbey at the foot of the steps leading to the 
Henry VII. chapel. He left two sons, Henry, 2nd earl of Claren- 
don, and Lawrence, earl of Rochester, and a daughter Anne, 
duchess of York; a third son, Edward, having predeceased him. 

As a statesman Clarendon had obvious limitations and failings. 
He brought to the consideration of political questions an essen- 
tially legal but also a narrow mind, conceiving the law, ''that great 
and admirable mystery,’* and the constitution as fixed, unchange- 
able, and sufficient for all time, in contrast to Pym, who regarded 
them as living organisms capable of continual development and 
evolution; and he was incapable of comprehending and governing 
the new conditions and forces created by the civil wars. His char- 
acter, however, and therefore, to some extent, his career bear the 
indelible marks of greatness. He maintained his self-respect and 
dignity at a licentious court, and his integrity in an age of almost 
universal corruption. His industry and devotion to public business 
were rendered all the more conspicuous by the negligence, in- 
feriority in business, and frivolity of his successors. As lord chan- 
cellor Clarendon made no great impression in the court of chan- 
cery. His early legal training had long been interrupted, and bis 
political preoccupations probably rendered necessary the delega- 
tion of many of his judicial duties to others. As chancellor 
of Oxford university, Clarendon promoted the restoration of order 
and various educational reforms. In 1753 his manuscripts were 
left to the university by his grandson Lord Combury, and in 1868 
the money gained by publication was spent in erecting the Claren- 
don laboratory, the profits of the History having provided in 1713 
a building for the university press adjoining the Sheldonian 
theatre, known since the removal of the press to its present quar- 
ters as the Clarendon building. 

As a writer and historian Clarendon occupies a high place in 
English literature. His great work, the History of the Rebellion, 
is composed in the grand style. A characteristic feature is the 
wonderful series of well-known portraits, drawn with great skill 
and liveliness and especially praised by Evelyn and by Macaulay. 
The book is overloaded, however, with State papers, misplaced 
and tedious in the narrative. The published History is mainly a 
compilation of two separate original manuscripts, the first being 
the history proper, written between 1646 and 1648, with the ad- 
vantage of a fresh memory and the help of various documents and 
authorities, and ending in March, 1644, and the second being the 
Life, extending from 1609-60, but composed long afterwards in 
exile and without the aid of papers between 166S and 1670. The 
value of any statement, therefore, in the published History de- 
pends chiefly on whether it is taken from the History proper or 
the Life. In 1671 these two manuscripts were united by Clarendon 
with certain alterations and modifications making Books i.-vii. 
of the published History, while Books viii.-xv., were written sub- 
sequently, and, being composed for the most part without mate- 
rials, are generally inaccurate, with the notable exception of Book 
ix., made up from two narratives written at Jersey in 1646, and 
containing very little from the Life. The inaccuracies are due not 
to wilful misrepresentation, but to failure of memory and to die 
disadvantages under which the author laboured in exile. In gen- 
eral, Clarendon, like many of his contemporaries, failed signally 
to conqirehend the real issues and principles at stake in the great 


'understanding the real aims and motives of the Presbyterian party. 

BiBtiooRAPHY. — I. Editions of the History: The work was first 
published in 1702-04 from a copy of a transcript made by Clarendon's 
secretaiy, with a few unimportant alterations, and was the object 
of a violent attack by John Oldmixon for supposed changes and 
omissions in Clarendon and Whitelocke compared (1727) and again 
in a preface to his History of England (1730), repelled and refuted 
by John Burton in the Genuineness of Lord Clarendon's History 
Vindicated (i744)- The history was first published from the original 
in 1826; the b^t edition being that of 1888 edited by W. D. 
Macray and issued by the Clarendon Press. The Lord Clarendon's 
History . . . Compleated, a supplement containing portraits and illus- 
trative papers, was published in 1717, and An Appendix to the 
History, containing a life, speeches, and various pieces, in 1724. 
The Sutherland Clarendon in the Bodleian library at Oxford contains 
several thousand portraits and illustrations of the History. The Life 
of Edward, earl of Clarendon , . . (and the) Continuation of the 
History ... the first consisting of that portion of the Life not in- 
cluded in the History, and the second of the account of Clarendon's 
administration and exile in France, begun in 1672, was published in 
1759, the History of the Reign of King Charles II. from the Restora- 
tion . . ., published about 1755» being a surreptitious edition of this 
work, of which the latest and best edition is that of the Clarendon 
Press of 1857. 

2. Other works: Among Clarendon’s other works may be mentioned 
A Brief View ... of the dangerous . . . errors in .. . Mr. Hobbes's 
book entitled Leviathan" (1676 ) ; The History of the Rebellion and 
Civil War in Ireland (1719) ; Essays moral and entertaining on the 
various faculties and passions of the human mind (pr. 181 and in 
British Prose Writers, vol. i., 1819) ; a large number of declarations 
and manifestos in various collections of tracts and several anonymous 
tracts, a list of which will be found in the authorities quoted below. 

3. Correspondence: Clarendon’s correspondence, amounting to over 
100 volumes, is in the Bodleian library at Oxford, and other letters 
are to be found in Additional mss. in the British Museum. Selections 
have been published under the title of State Papers Collected by 
Edward, earl of Clarendon (Clarendon State Papers) between 1767 
and 1786, and the collection has been calendared up to 1657 in 1869, 
1872, 1876. Other letters of Clarendon are to be found in Lister’s 
Life of Clarendon, iii.; Nicholas Papers (Camden Soc., 1886) ; Diary 
of J. Evelyn, appendix; Sir R. Fanshaw’s Original Letters (1724); 
Warburton’s Life of Prince Rupert (1849) » Barwick’s Life of Barwick 
(1724) ; Hist. mss. Comm. loth Rep. pt. vi. pp. 193-216, and in the 
Harleian Miscellany. 

4. Life: See Clarendon’s autobiographical works and Letters enumer- 
ated above, and the ms. collection in the Bodleian library. The Lives 
of Clarendon by T. H. Lister (1838) and by C. H. Firth in the 
Diet, of Nat. Biography (with authorities there collected) completely 
supersede all earlier accounts. 

See also S. R. Gardiner, History of England, of the Civil War and 
of the Commonwealth (1886-1901) ; a series of articles by C. H. Firth 
in the Eng. Hist. Review (1904) and Edward Hyde, earl of Clarendon, 
as Statesman, Historian, and Chancellor of the University (1909), by 
the same author; Sir Henry Craik, The Life of Edward, earl of 
Clarendon (19x1). 

CLARENDON, GEORGE WILLIAM FREDERICK 
y^LlERS, 4TH Earl of (in the Villiers line) (1800-1870), 
British diplomatist and statesman, the eldest son of George Vil- 
liers, who was the youngest son of the ist earl of the new creation, 
and Theresa, only daughter of the first Lord Boringdon, was bom 
in London on Jan. 12, 1800. He was educated at Christ’s hospital 
and St. John’s college, Cambridge, and became an attach^ at the 
British embassy in St. Petersburg in 1820, where he remained 
until he was appointed a commissioner of customs in 1823, an 
office be held until his appointment as British minister at Madrid 
in 1833. At Madrid he distinguished himself by the skill with 
which he conducted the difficult negotiations arising out of the 
Spanish Succession question {see Spain: History) in which be 
supported the Liberal Government of Isabella II. In 1838 bis 
services were rewarded by the G. C. B. and in the same year he 
succeeded his uncle as 4th earl; he married Katherine, daughter 
of the first earl of Verulam, in 1839. In Lord Melbourne’s Admin- 
istration (1840-1841) Lord Clarendon held office as lord privy 
seal and chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster; but he dkagreed 
with Palmerston’s Egyptian and French policy. For five years 
Clarendon formed one of the opposition to Peel’s Government, 
but when Russell became prime minister in 1846, Clarendon en- 
tered the Cabinet as president of the Board of Trade. He twice 
refused the viceroyalty of ,India and once the governor-general- 
ship of Canada, and it was with very great reluctance that at Rus- 
sell’s urgent request be undertook in 1847 the lord-lieutenancy of 
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Ireland. He remained in Ireland until 1852 and guided that coun- 
try with great skill and S3nnpathy through one of the worst crises 
in her history (see Ireland: History). On the formation of 
Aberdeen’s Coalition Ministry in 1853 Clarendon attained his 
ambition by becoming secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
Almost from the outset of his tenure of office he found himself 
confronted with a renewed outbreak of the old Turko-Russian 
trouble in the Near East that led to the Crimean War (see 
England: History) and the Congress of Paris. Clarendon’s diplo- 
macy was directed to securing peace on an equable basis and to 
forcing Austria either to maintain her neutrality or participate 
actively in the war on the Allied side. His influence over the 
emperor Napoleon was of incalculable value to the Allies in keep- 
ing that unreliable monarch faithful to the alliance, and he won 
for himself an international prestige by his skilful handling of 
the congress. Through his support Cavour was enabled to bring 
the Italian question before Europe, and he was personally respon- 
sible for the greatest work accomplished by the congress, the 
Declaration laying down the rules of maritime warfare. Personal 
rivalry between Clarendon and Lord John Russell led to the 
exclusion of the former from the reconstituted Ministry of 1859, 
and it was not until 1864 that he again held office, this time as 
chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster. On Palmerston’s death in 
1865 Clarendon once more returned to the Foreign Office, where 
he remained until his death on June 27, 1870. 

The three outstanding achievements of Clarendon’s life were 
his handling of the Spanish Succession question, his conduct of 
negotiations during the Crimean War and his services to inter- 
national law in obtaining the consent of the Congress of Paris to 
the Maritime Declaration. His final tenure of the Foreign Office 
was distinguished by his able conduct of affairs during the criti- 
cal days of the Schleswig-Holstein question, the Austro-Prussian 
war of 1866, the Alabama question and the troubled days preced- 
ing the outbreak of the war between France and Prussia which he 
feared but did not live to see. Singularly handsome, a man of great 
courtesy and distinction of manner, cultivated and witty, Claren- 
don can hardly be reckoned among the greatest of English states- 
men, Yet that his was no mean ability is revealed by Bismarck’s 
striking statement that had Clarendon lived, “he would have pre- 
vented the war” (i^e., the Franco-Prussian War) and by so doing 
destroyed Bismarck’s life work. 

See Sir Herbert Maxwell, The Life and Letters of the Fourth Earl 
of Clarendon (2 vols., London, 1913) ; Algernon Cecil, British Foreign 
Secretaries (1927). (L F. D. M.) 

CLARENDON, HENRY HYDE, 2nd Earl of (1638- 
1709), English statesman, eldest son of the historian, v^as born 
on June 2, 1638, and succeeded to the title on his father’s death 
in 1674. James II. made him lord-lieutenant of Ireland (Sept. 
1685) with a commission to carry out his design of replacing 
Protestants in high positions in Ireland by Roman Catholics. He 
was recalled in Jan. 1687. At the time of the revolution he 
played a vacillating part, but opposed the settlement of the 
crown on William and Mary, and remained a non-juror all his 
life. On June 24, 1690, he was arrested, by order of his niece 
Queen Mary, on a charge of plotting against William, and though 
liberated for a time, was again imprisoned in Jan. 1691 on the 
evidence of Richard Graham, Lord Preston. He was released in 
July ’of that year, and from that time until his death, on Oct. 31, 
1709, lived in retirement. 

His' public career had been neither distinguished nor useful, 
but it seems natural to ascribe its failure to small abilities and to 
the conflict between p>ersonal ties and political convictions which 
drew him in opposite directions, rather than, foUowii^ Macaulay, 
to motives of self-interest. He was a man of some literary taste, 
a fellow of the Royal Society (1684), the author of The History 
and Antiquities of the Cathedral Church . . . continued by 5 . 
Gale (1715), and he collaborated with his brother Rochester in 
the publication of his father’s History (1702-04). 

He was succeeded by his only son, Edward (1661-1724), as 
3rd earl of Clarendon; and, the latter having no surviving son, 
the title passed to Henryj 2nd earl of Rochester (1672—1753), at 
whose death without male heirs it became extinct in the Hyde 


line. (For the other Clarendon line, sec above.) 

CLARENDON, CONSTITUTIONS OF, a body of Eng- 
lish laws issued at Clarendon in 1164, by which Henry II. endeav- 
oured to settle the relations between church and state. They pur- 
ported to declare the usages on the subject in the reign of Henry 
I. They were never accepted in full by the clergy and after 
Becket’s murder Henry II. was unable to maintain them all. Of 
the 16 provisions the one which provoked the greatest opposition 
was that which declared in effect that criminous clerks were to be 
summoned to the king’s court, and from there, after formal accu- 
sation and defence, sent to the proper ecclesiastical court for 
trial. If found guilty they were to be degraded and sent back to 
the king’s court for punishment. Another provision, which in 
spite of all opposition obtained a permanent place in English law, 
declared that all suits, even between clerk and clerk, concerning 
advowsons and presentations should be tried in the king’s court. 
By other provisions appeals to Rome without the licence of the 
king were forbidden. None of the clergy was to leave the realm, 
nor were the king’s tenants-in-chief and ministers to be excom- 
municated or their lands interdicted without the royal permission. 
Pleas of debt, whether involving a question of good faith or not, 
were to be in the jurisdiction of the king’s courts. Two interest- 
•ing provisions, to which the clergy offered no opposition, were: 
(i) if a dispute arose between a clerk and a layman concerning 
a tenement, which the clerk claimed as free-alms (frankalmoign) 
and the layman as a lay-fee, it should be determined by the 
recognition of 12 lawful men before the king’s justice whether it 
belonged to free-alms or lay-fee, and if it were found to belong 
to free-alms then the plea was to be held in the ecclesiastical court, 
but if to lay-fee, in the court of the king or of one of his mag- 
nates; (2) a declaration of the procedure for election to bishop- 
rics and royal abbeys, generally considered to state the terms of 
the settlement made between Henry I. and Anselm in 1107. 

Bibliocrapiiv.-— J. C. Robertson, Materials for History of Thomas 
Beckett Rolls Series (187S--85); Sir F, Pollock and F. W. Maitland, 
History of English Law before the Time of Ed. I. (1898), and F. W. 
Maitland, Roman Canon Law in the Church of England (1898) ; 
the text of the Constitutions is printed by Stubbs in Select Charters 
(1013). (G.J.T.) 

CLARES, POOR, Otherwise CLARISSES, Franciscan 
nuns, so called from their foundress, St. Clara (q.v.). She was 
professed by St. Francis in the Portiuncula in 1212, and two 
years later she and her first companions were established in the 
convent of St. Damian at Assisi. The nuns formed the “Second 
Order of St. Francis,” the friars being the “First Order,” and the 
Tertiaries (q.v.) the “Third.” Before Clara’s death in 1253, the 
Second Order had spread all over Italy and into Spain, France 
and Germany; in England they were introduced c. 1293 and 
established in London, outside Aldgate, where their name of 
Minoresses survives in the Minories; there were only two other 
English houses before the Dissolution. St. Francis gave the nuns 
no rule, but only a “Form of Life” and a “Last Will,” each only 
five lines long, and coming to no more than an inculcation of his 
idea of evangelical poverty. Something more than this became 
necessary as soon as the institute began to spread; and during 
Francis’s absence in the East, 1219, his supporter Cardinal Hugo- 
lino composed a rule which made the Franciscan nuns practically 
a species of unduly strict Benedictines, St. Francis’s special char- 
acteristics being eliminated. St. Clara made it her life work to 
have this rule altered, and to get the Franciscan character of the 
Second Order restored; in 1247 a “Second Rule” was approved 
which went a long way towards satisfying her desires, and finally 
in 1253 a “Third,” which practically gave what she wanted. This 
rule has come to be known as the “Rule of the Clares”; it is 
one of great poverty, seclusion and austerity of life. Most of the 
convents adopted it, but several clung to that of 1247. To bring 
about conformity, St. Bonaventura, while general (1264), ob- 
tained papal permission to modify the rule of 1253, somewhat 
mitigating its austerities and allowing the convents to have fixed 
incomes. This rule was adopted in many convents, but many 
more adhered to the strict rule of 1253. Indeed a counter-tendency 
towards a greater strictness set in, and a number of reforms were 
initiated, introducing an appalling austerity of life. 
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See Heimbucber, Orden und Kongregaiionen (1896), i. §i 47, 48, 
who gives references to all the literature; and Catholic Eneyelopaed^, 
art. “Clares.” 


CLARET, the name by which the red wines of Bordeaux are 
known in England. Originally, that is, in the 12th and 13th cen- 
turies, claret meant a red wine lighter in colour than the dark red 
(almost black) wines of southern Europe, and it was even some- 
times made up of a blend of red and white wines. Thus, on Nov. 
18, 1251, Henry III. ordered the keeper of the royal cellars at 
York to deliver to one Robert de Montpellier two casks of white 
wine and one cask of red wine ^^to make claret thereof.’* During 
the three centuries of English rule in Aquitaine, the merchants of 
Bordeaux enjoying in England all the privileges of subjects of 
the crown, and the king’s eldest son having none but the taxes 
levied at Bordeaux to replenish his exchequer, the consumption of 
the wines of Bordeaux was greatly encouraged in England and 
immense quantities of red and white wines, but more particularly 
of claret wines, reached London and the outports from Bordeaux 
every year. All the wines made in Aquitaine, and much of the 
Languedoc wine, came to Bordeaux to be shipped, and they were 
sold in England under the name of red, white or claret wines. 
Claret wines were the most popular: they were those made from 
the vineyards of Bordeaux, vineyards which have always produced, 
and still produce red wines of greater brilliance and lighter in 
colour than the vineyards of what was known in the middle ages 
as the ^'high country,” towards the Pyrenees. Thus it came to 
pass gradually that the name claret acquired a much more re- 
stricted meaning, a geographical instead of a generic meaning. It 
has been used in England since the 17th century to refer exclu- 
sively to the red wines of Bordeaux. During the Hundred Years 
War and since, whenever hostilities between England and France 
broke out, the sale of English woollens was prohibited in France 
and claret was penalized in England either by total prohibition or 
by the imposition of prohibitive duties. Early in the igth century 
claret, which cost a penny a gallon in Chaucer’s day, cost a pound 
a bottle in England: the consumption was very small and re- 
stricted entirely to the finest clarets. 

On Feb. 29, i860, the duty on French wines, which had been 
Ss. gd. per gallon since 1832, was replaced by a duty of 3s. per 
gallon on every description of wine. On Jan. i, 1861, this uniform 
duty was superseded by a scale of duties based on the alcoholic 
contents of every wine, beginning with a shilling per gallon rate 
on wines not exceeding 18° of proof spirit and rising to 2s. iid. 
per gallon on wines of greater alcoholic strength. The following 
year, on April 3, 1862, the duty on wines was once more altered 
and made far simpler, all wines not exceeding 26° of proof spirit 
paying one shilling per gallon and others, up to 42^, half-a-crown 
per gallon. As this reduction of duty upon the low-strength or 
natural wines coincided with a series of very plentiful vintages 
at Bordeaux, claret reached the consumer, in England, in large 
quantities, in great variety and at remarkably low prices, so 
that claret became once more the most popular beverage wine 
in England. 

The excellence of claret, and the reason why it may rightly 
claim precedence over all other wines is that it is the most har- 
monious and natural of all wines. In the making of claret, the 
art of man intervenes only to remove every possible cause of 
imperfection, but not to assist nor to hamper nature. Nothing is 
added either to the “must” or the wine to improve its colour, 
body, flavour or alcoholic strength. One of the ^eat charms of 
claret is that it adapts itself to all tastes, constitutions and purses. 
The varieties of claret, the difference in excellence and in price, 
in type and style, are much greater than is the case with other 
wines. 


Bibuographv. — ^Andr6 L. Simon, History of ike Wine Trade in 
England^ vol. i. (1906), vol. ii, (1907)1 vol. iii. (1909); Wine and 
Spirits (19x9) ; The Blood of the Grape (1920 ) ; Wine and the Wine 
Trade (1921) ; The Supply, Care and Sale of Wine (1933) ; Ed. 
F6ret, Bordeaux et ses vins classis per ordre de mirite (Bordeaux, 
1908) ; F. Malvezin, Bordeaux: histoire de la vigne et du vin en 
Aquitaine depuis les origines ju$qu*d nos fours (19x9); Wine Trade 
Record: Clarets and Sautemes (1920) ; H. Warner Aim, The Wines 
of France (1924) ; P. Morton Shand, A Book of French Wines (1928). 

(A. L. SO 


CL 4 RETIE, JULES ARStNE ARNAUD (i84o>i9i3). 
French writer, director of the ThtiLtre Frangais, was bom at 
Limoges Dec. 3, 1840. He was dramatic critic to the Figaro and to 
the Opinion nationakp a newspaper correspondent during the 
Franco-German War, and during the Commune a staff-oflEicer in 
the National Guard. In 1885 he became director of the lli6&tre 
Frangais, and from that time devoted himself chiefly to its ad- 
ministration. He was elected a member of the Academy in x888. 
He died in Paris on Dec. 33, X913. 

The long list of his works indudes Histoire de la revolution de 
1870--7X (new ed., S vola., 1875-76) ; Cinq ans apris; V Alsace ei la 
Lorraine depuis V annexion (1876) ; some annual volumes of reprints 
of his articles in the weekly press, entitled La Vie h Paris; La Vie 
moderne au thidtre (i868-6g) ; MoUire, sa vie et son oeuvre (1871) ; 
Histoire de la littirature francaise, poo-^i goo (2nd ed. 1905) ; Candidat! 
(1887), a novel of contemporary life; Brichanieau, coniedien frangais 
(1896) ; several plays, some of which are based on novels of his own; 
and the opera. La Navarraise based on his novel La Cigarette, and 
written with Henri Cain to the music of Massenet. La Navarraise was 
first produced at Covent Garden (June 1894) with Mme. Calv^ in 
the part of Anita. His Oeuvres computes were published in 1897- 
1904. See G. Grappe, Juks Claretie (1906). 

CLAItI» GIOVANNI CARLO MARU (c. 1669-1745)1 

Italian musical composer, born at Pisa, was the most celebrated 
pupil of Colonna, chapel-master of S. Petronio, at Bologna. He 
became maestro di cappella at Pistoia about 1712, at Bologna in 
1720, and at Pisa in 1 736. The works by which Clari distinguished 
himself preeminently are his vocal duets and trios, with a basso 
continuo, published between 1740 and 1747. These compositions, 
which combine graceful melody with contrapuntal learning, were 
much admired by Cherubini and also by Handel, who appropriated 
portions of them. Clari composed one opera, II Savio delirante, 
produced at Bologna in 1695, and a large quantity of church 
music, several specimens of which have been printed in Novello’s 
Fitzwilliam Music. 

“CLARfN**: see Alas, Leopoldo. 

CLARINA, a modern instrument of the wood-wind class 
(although actually made of metal), a hybrid possessing character- 
istics of both oboe and clarinet. The clarina was invented by 
W. Heckel of Biebrich-am-Rhein, and has been used at Bay- 
reuth, in Tristan und Isolde, as a substitute for the Holztrompete 
made according to Wagner’s instructions. 

CLARINDA, a city of south-western Iowa, U.S.A., on the 
Nodaway river, Federal highway 71, and the Burlington (railway) 
route; the county seat of Page county. The population in 1925 
(State census) was 4,683. It has a variety of manufacturing in- 
dustries and a large wholesale trade in poultry, butter and eggs, 
and seed. A State hospital for the insane, with a capacity for 
1,200 patients, is here. Clarinda was settled about 1853 3 °^ 
incorporated in 1866. 

CLARINET. a wood-wind instrument having a cylindrical 
bore and played by means of a single-reed mouthpiece. The name 
is sometimes used in a generic sense to denote the whole family, 
which consists of the clarinet or discant, corresponding to the 
violin, oboe, etc.; the alto clarinet in E; the basset horn in F 
(g.v.) ; the bass clarinet (g.ti.), and the pedal clarinet (q.v.). 

The mouthpiece of the clarinet, including the beating or single- 
reed common to the whole clarinet family, has the appearance of 
a beak with the point bevelled off and thinned at the edge to cor- 
respond with the end of the reed shaped like a spatula. The under 
part of the mouthpiece is flattened in order to form a table for 
the support of the reed, which is adjusted thereon with great 
nicety, allowing just the amount of play requisite to set in vibra- 
tion tte column of air within the tube. 

A cylindrical tube idsyed by means of a reed has the acoustic 
properties of a stopped (upe, s.e., the fundamental tone produced 
by the tube is an octave lower than the correspwnding tone of an 
open pipe of the same length, and overblows a twelfth; whereas 
tub^ having a conical bore like the oboe, and played by means 
of a reed, speak as open jdpes and overblow an octave. Tl^ forms 
the fundamental difference between the instruments of the oboe 
and darinet families. 

Wind instruments depending upon lateral holes for the pro- 
duction of thdr scale must eidto have as many holes pierced in 
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sessed by the air-<olumn of di^dding into harmonics or purtiab 
of the fundamental tones. Twenty to twenty>two holes is the 
number generally accepted as the practical limit for the clarinet. 
The compass of the instrument is therefore extended through the 
medium of the harmonic overtones. 

In order to facilitate, however, the production of the harmonic 
notes, a small hole, closed by means of a key and called the 
“speaker,” is bored near the mouthinece. By means of this small 
hole the air>column is placed in communication with the external 
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The clarinet* a musical instrument with a single seating reed. 

DERIVED FROM THE CHALUMEAU OF THE MIDDLE AGES 

atmosphere, a ventral segment is formed, and the air-column 
divides into three equal parts, producing a triple number of vibra- 
tions resulting in the third note of the harmonic series, at an 
interval of a twelfth above the fundamental. 

The fundamental scale of the modem clarinet in C extends 
from E in the bass clef to B flat in the treble. The next octave 
and a half is obtained by opening the speaker key, whereby each 
of the fundamental notes is reproduced a twelfth higher, extend- 
ing the range to F in alt, which ends the natural compass of the 
instrument, although a skilful performer may obtain another oc- 
tave by cross-fingering. 

History ^The single beating-reed associated with the instru- 
ments of the clarinet family was probably introduced into classic 
Greece from Egypt or Asia Minor. A few ancient Greek instru- 
ments are extant, five of which are in the British Museum. 
They are as nearly cylindrical as would be the natural growing 
reed itself. The probability is that both single and double reeds 
were at times used with the Greek aulos and the Roman tibia. 

In the West, the instrument was, during the Carolingian period, 
identified with the tibia of the Romans until such time as the new 
western civilization ceased to be content to go back to classical 
Rome for its models, and began to express itself, at first naively 
and awkwardly, as the nth century dawned. The name then 
changed to the derivatives of the Greek kalamos, assuming an al- 
most bewildering variety of forms, of which the commonest are 
chalemie, chalumeau, schalmey, scalmeye, shawm, calemel, kale- 
mele. 

At the beginning of the iSth century various important im- 
provements in the mechanism of the instrument, in particular 
the invention of the very useful device of the speaker-key — to 
facilitate the production of the harmonics of the fundamental—* 
were effected by J. Christian Denner (1655-1707), and after 
various subsequent developments the instrument was further im- 
proved during the 19th century by the Belgian makers Bach- 
mann, the elder Sax, Albert and C, Mahillon and others. In Eng- 
land the clarinet has also passed through several progressive 
stages since its introduction about 17 70, first a£ the hands of 
Cornelius Ward, and later, as a consequence of still more impor- 
tant improvements due to Richard Carte and others. 

As regards music for the clarinet, Mattheson mentions clarinet 
music in 1713, although Handel, whose rival he was, does not ap- 
pear to have known the instrument. Joh. Christ. Bach scored 
for the clarinet in 1763 in his opera Orione, performed in Ixindon, 
and Rameau had already emfrfoyed the instrument in 1751 in a 
theatre for his pastoral entitled AcatUe et CipUse. Later, Mozart 
wrote for it in his Paris symphony, and since th^ it has of 
course long since taken its place as one of the most indispensable 
miim t ifrii of the orchestnl family. 

CLARK. ABRAHAM (173^-1794). American patriot and 
signer of tke Dedaration of Indq>ffldence, was bom in Elisabeth* 
town, N.J., on Feb. 15, 1726. After receiving his education in 
mnthfmatifs and civil law, he engaged in conveyancing and sur- 
veying. Thonidt be did not enter the professional practice of law, 


title, “the poor man s counsellor.” He served as clerk of the New 
Jersey colonial assembly, and later was appointed high sheriff of 
Essex county. As an active Whig, he served on the committees of 
vigilance and public safety in his native State; and in June 1776 
was a{^inted a representative to the general Congress, where he 
voted for separation from England and signed the Declaration of 
Independence. Eight times in the following 13 years he was elected 
a member of that body, and he was chosen a delegate to the Con- 
stitutional Convention in Philadelphia in 1787, but illness pre- 
vented his attendance. In Congress, on Wednesday, July 3, 1788, 
he made the motion by which the Federal Constitution became 
effective. The State legislature appointed him, in the winter of 
178^0, a commissioner to settle debts of New Jersey contracted 
during the Revolution, which duties he discharged until elected a 
member of the second Congress. This office he held until June 
1794. He died at Elizabethtown, N.J., on Sept. 15, 1794. 

See A. C. Hart, ed.. Abraham Clark (San Francisco, 1933). 
CLARK) SIR ANDREW (1836-1893), British physician, 
was bom at Aberdeen on Oct. 38, 1836, and died in London on 
Nov. 6, 1893. After studying at Aberdeen and Edinburgh he 
showed symptoms of tuberculosis and joined the navy medical 
department for the sake of the sea voyages. Actually he served 
at Haslar Hospital, and in 1853 retired from the service, became 
curator of the museum of the London Hospital, and next year 
assistant physician there. In 1888 be became president of the 
College of Physicians, an office which he continued to hold till 
his death on Nov. 6, 1893. Though busy, he wrote many books, 
ail in precise and polished style. Doubtless owing largely to per- 
sonal reasons, lung diseases and especially fibroid phthisis formed 
his favourite theme but be also discussed other subjects, such as 
renal inadequacy, anaemia, constipation, etc. 

See MacColl and Allchin, Life of Sir Andrew Clark (1896). 
CLARK) CHAMP (1850-1921), American politician, wai 
bom in Anderson Co., Ky., on March 7, 1850. He first entered 
Kentucky university but finished his course at Bethany college 
in 1873. 'I'bc following year he was elected president of Marshall 
college, West Virginia, and one year later was admitted to the 
bar. After 1880 his law office was in Dowling Green, Missouri. 
He was city attorney for Louisiana, Mo., and for Bowling Green 
from 1878 to 1881; and was prosecuting attorney for Pike Co., 
1885-89, and then for three years was a member of the Missouri 
house of representatives. He was a member of Congress from 
1893 to 1895, and from 1897 to 1919, being speaker from 1911 to 
1919. At the Democratic Convention for the nomination of a 
presidential candidate held at Baltimore in 1912, he led on 27 
ballots and on 8 bad a clear majority, but not the necessary two- 
tbirds. He was finally defeated by Woodrow Wilson of New 
Jersey. He died in Washington, D.C., on March 2, 1921. 

CLARK, FRANCIS EDWARD (1851-1927), American 
clergyman, was bom of New England ancestry at Aylmer, Prov- 
ince of Quebec, Canada, Sept. 12, 1851. He graduated at Dart- 
mouth college in 1873 and at Andover theological seminary in 
1876, and was pastor successively of the Williston Congregational 
church in Portland, Me., and of the Phillips Congregational 
church in South Boston, Mass. In Feb. 1881 he founded at Port- 
Umd the Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavour, which 
beginning as a small society in a single New England church, de- 
veloped into a great interdenominational organization, which in 
1908 reported 80,000 societies and more than 4,000,000 members 
throughout the world. For many years he devoted himself to 
this work as president and fin^y president emeritus of the 
United Societies of Christian Endeavour and president of the 
World’s Christian Endeavour Union, and as editor, and then 
honorary editor of the Christian Endeavor World until his death 
at Newton^ Mass., on May 26, 1927. 

Among his publications are Looking Out on Life (1883) ; World 
Wide Endeavor (1895); Christian Endeavor Manual (1903); and 
Christian Endeavor in AU Lands (1906). The Continent of Oppor». 
iumty (1909) ; Old Home of New Americans (1912) ; The Holy Land 
of Am Minor (1914) ; The Charm of Scandinavia (with Sydney A. 
Clark) (19x4) ; Christ and the Young People (19x6) ; In the Footsteps 
of St. Paid (1917) ; The Gospel of Out-of-Doors (1920) ; Memories of 
Many Men in Many Lands (1923)- 
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CLAR^ GEORGE ROGERS (1752-1818), American 
frontier military leader, was bom in Albemarle county, Virginia, 
on Nov. 19, 1752. When 19 years of age he left his home to be- 
come a surveyor of frontier lands along the Ohio river. This 
occupation was soon interrupted by an Indian outbreak known as 
Lord Dunmore’s War (1774); and Clark, with the rank of cap- 
tain, accompanied Dunmore in the punitive expedition. Peace 
brought renewed immigration, especially into Kentucky, and 
thither Clark followed as a surveyor for the Ohio company. His 
position enabled him from time to time to absorb choice portions 
of land for himself, and these interests soon led him to identify 
himself with the Kentuckians and devote much thought to their 
peculiar problems. When the American Revolution broke out 
Clark clearly perceived the vulnerability of the frontier, and the 
necessity of securing for Kentucky a government with military 
authority and an organized militia if there was to be concerted 
defence against the British, or their allies, the Indians. Elected 
by a mass meeting of the pioneers to present their problems before 
the Virginia Government, Clark attended the council and assem- 
bly at Williamsburg and diplomatically persuaded them to create 
a separate county of Kentucky and thereby become responsible 
for its defence. Clark returned with a supply of powder and 
assumed chief command of the frontier militia at a critical mo- 
ment, for the Indians were already making raids against the set- 
tlers. Convinced that they were instigated and supported in their 
raids by British officers stationed in the forts north of the Ohio 
river, Clark worked out a plan of offensive operations that in- 
volved nothing less than a conquest of these forts. His plans were 
approved by Governor Patrick Henry and the council of Vir- 
ginia and Clark was authorized to enlist troops. May 1778 found 
him at the falls of the Ohio with about 175 men. The expedition 
proceeded to Ft. Kaskaskia, on the Mississippi river, in what is 
now Illinois. This place and Cahokia, also on the Mississippi, near 
St. Louis, were defended by small British garrisons, which depended 
on the support of the French inhabitants. The French being willing 
to accept the authority of Virginia, both forts were easily taken. 
Clark gained the friendship of Father Gibault, the priest at 
Kaskaskia, and through his influence the French at Vincennes on 
the Wabash were induced to change their allegiance. Lieut.-gov- 
emor Hamilton, the British commander at Detroit, recovered 
Vincennes, however, and went into winter quarters there. After 
an ardous march across flooded bottom land in freezing weather, 
Clark in Feb. 1779, surprised Hamilton and forced him to give 
up Vincennes, and surrender himself and his garrison as prisoners 
of war. The way was now open to Detroit, Clark’s ultimate ob- 
ject, but it was deemed prudent to wait for reinforcements 
promised from Virginia in June. The delay was fatal; other occur- 
rences delayed the reinforcements and scattered Clark’s troops. 
Clark withdrew to Ft. Nelson which he had built at the falls of 
the Ohio, and made that his base for the rest of the war. In 1 780 
he aided in the defeat of a British expedition against the Spanish 
settlement of St. Louis; the same year he made a swift campaign 
against the Shawnee Indians and destroyed their towns, Chil- 
licothe and Piqua. Clark, now appointed brigadier-general of the 
western forces, again planned to move against Detroit and was 
promised supplies and reinforcements for the expedition from 
Virginia. Months went by and they did not come, for Virginia 
was bankrupt. Again in 1782 Clark took the offensive against the 
Shawnees, and while not entirely successful this last expedition 
saved the settlements from renewed Indian attacks and defeated 
British plans for an Indian alliance. When peace came in 1783 
(Treaty of Paris) Clark’s conquests doubtless influenced the 
award of the country northwest of the Ohio to the United States. 
His offensive movements had also been of first importance in 
defending the vulnerable frontier from Indian raids and British 
expeditions. Clark and his men during all these years received no 
pay for their services and hardships. Furthermore Clark found 
himself responsible for all debts incurred for supplies, since 
Virginia, despite her promises, never reimbursed him. The rest 
of his life was shadowed by the constant demands of creditors. 
Clark was appointed an Indian commissioner after the war, and 
in 1786 he played a leading part in a treaty with the Shawnees. 


The same year be led an ea^)edition against the ''Wabash confed- 
eracy,’*»his last military command. James Wilkenson, a traitor 
in the pay of Spain (unknown at that time), coveted Clark’s 
office of Indian commissioner and his military command, and 
deliberately set out to misrepresent him. Forged papers and 
testimonials were forwarded to Governor Randolph of Kentucky 
charging Clark with constant drunkenness, military incapacity, 
and a treasonable design of leading a military expedition down 
the Mississippi against Spain. Wilkenson was entirely successful; 
he was appointed Indian commissioner in Clark’s place, and the 
latter was relieved of his command. Disappointed at his country’s 
ingratitude, Clark spent the rest of his life near Louisville in 
retirement, dying on Feb. 13, 1818. Historical research in recent 
years has exposed Wilkenson’s perfidy, and emphasized the im- 
portance of Clark’s exploits. His most ardent supporters have 
even called him “the Washington of the West.” 

Bibliography. — ^The George Rogers Clark Papers, 1771-/753, cd. 
J. A. James, arc contained in vol. viii. and ix. of the Illinois Historical 
Collections (Springfield, 1912 and 1926). Clark’s own narrative of 
his campaigns is published in The Captive of Old Vincennes (Indian- 
apolb, 1927), cd. M. M. Quaife. The best biography b Temple 
Bodley’s George Rogers Clark: His Life and Public Services (Boston, 
1926). See also W. H. English, Conquest of the Country North-west 
of the River Ohio, 1778-1783 (1896), and the Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Review for Sept. 1924. These publications contain further 
bibliographies. 

CLAkK) JOHN BATES (1S47- ), American economist, 

was born at Providence, R. I., Jan. 26, 1847. He was educated 
at Brown university, Amherst college, Heidelberg and Zurich and 
appointed professor of political economy at Carleton college, 
Minn, in 1877. Thereafter he served as professor at Smith 
college, Amherst college and Columbia university, retiring in 
1923. From 189s he was an editor of the Political Science Quar- 
terly and director of the division of economics and history for 
the Carnegie endowment for international peace (1911-23). 

Among his works are: The Philosophy of Wealth (1885) ; The 
Distribution of Wealth (1899); The Control of Trusts (1901), en- 
larged ed. with J. M. Clark (1912); The Problem of Monopoly 
(1904) ; Essentials of Economic Theory as Applied to Modem 
Problems of Industry and Public Policy (1907). 

CLARK, JOSIAH LATIMER (1822-1898), English engi- 
neer and electrician, was bom on March 10, 1822, at Great Mar- 
low, Bucks. In 1848 he became assistant engineer at the Menai 
Straits bridge under his elder brother Edwin (1814-94), the in- 
ventor of the Clark hydraulic lift graving dock. Two years later, 
when his brother was appointed engineer to the Electric Tele- 
graph Company, he again acted as his assistant, and subsequently 
succeeded him as chief engineer. In 1854 he took out a patent 
“for conveying letters or parcels between places by the pressure 
of air and vacuum,” and later was concerned in the construction 
of a large pneumatic despatch tube between the general post office 
and Euston station, London. He also experimented on the propa- 
gation of the electric current in submarine cables, and in 1859 
he was a member of the committee which was appomted by the 
Government to consider the numerous failures of submarine 
cable enterprises. Latimer Clark paid much attention to the sub- 
ject of electrical measurement, and besides designing various im- 
provements in method and apparatus and inventing the Clark 
standard cell, he took a leading part in the movement for the 
systematization of electrical standards, which was inaugurated by 
the paper which he and Sir C. T. Bright read on the question 
before the British Association in j86i. With Bright also he de- 
vised improvements in the insulation of submarine cables. He was 
a member of several firms engaged in laying submarine cables, in 
manufacturing electrical appliances, and in hydraulic engineering. 
He died in London on Oct. 30, 1898. Hb chief works are: Elec- 
tried Measurement (1868); and, with R. Sabine, Electried 
Tables and Formulae for Operators in Submarine Cables (i87x)* 
CLARK, THOMAS (1801-1867), Scottish chemist, was 
bom at Ayr on March 31, 1801, and died at Glasgow on Nov. 27, 
1867. He was professor of chemistry at Marischal college, Aber- 
deen, and is best known for his process for softening hari waters 
and Us water tests, patented in 1841. 

CLARK, WILLIAM (1770-1838), American soldier and 
explorer, the youngest brother of Gtmgs Rogers Qark, was bom 
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in Caroline county, Va., but early removed to Kentucky. He 
entered the U.S.anny as lieutenant of infantry in 1792, and served 
under Gen. Anthony Wayne against the Indians in x 794. In 1803- 
06, with Meriwether Lewis, he commanded the famous exploring 
expedition from St. Louis to the mouth of the Columbia river 
and return, the first expedition to cross the continent within the 
limits of the United States. He was territorial governor of Mis- 
souri from 1813 to 1820, and superintendent of Indian affairs at 
St. Louis from 1822 until his death in 183S. 

See the Original Journals of the Lewis and Clark Expedition 
(1905), edited by R. G. Thwaites, the best of several editions of 
the leader’s journals; George Bird Grinnell, TraUs of the Pathfinders 
(1911); ^'William Clark’s Journal of General Wayne’s Campaign, 
1793-17941” Mississippi Valley Hist, Rev,, vol, i. p, 413-443 (Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, 1914) ; and Floyd Duckworth Wells, The Work of the 
Indian Agents in the Louisiana Purchase, 1804^1820 (St. Louis, Mo., 
2926). 

CLARK^ lATILLIAM GEORGE (i82i«»i87S), English 
classical and Shakespearian scholar, was bom at Barford Hall, 
Darlington, in March 1821 and died at York on Nov. 6, 1878. In 
1853 Clark had taken orders, but left the church in 1870 after the 
passing of the Clerical Disabilities Act, of which he was one of 
the promoters. He established the Cambridge Journal of 
Philology, and co-operated with B. H. Kennedy and James Riddell 
in the production of the well-known Sabrinac Corolla, The work 
by which he is best known is the Cambridge Shakespeare (1863- 
66), containing a collation of early editions and selected emenda- 
tions, edited by him at first with John Glover and afterwards with 
W. Aldis Wright. Gazpacho (1853) gives an account of his tour 
in Spain; his visits to Italy at the time of Garibaldi’s insurrection, 
and to Poland during the insurrection of 1863, are described in 
Vacation Tourists, ed. F. Gallon, i. and iii. 

See H. A. J. Munro in Journal of Philology (viii., 1879) ; also 
notices by W. Aldis Wright in Academy (Nov. 23, 1878) ; R. Bum in 
Athenaeum (Nov. x6, 1878) ; The Times (Nov. 8, 1878) ; Notes and 
Queries, 5th series, x. (1878), p. 400. 

CLARKE, ADAM (i762.>-i832), British Nonconformist di- 
vine, was bom at Moybeg, Co. Londonderry, Ireland, in 1 760 or 
1762. He completed his education at Kingswood school and in 
1782 was appointed by Wesley minister to the Bradford (Wilt- 
shire) circuit. He was a great preacher, and was three times 
(1806, 1814, 1822) chosen to be president of the conference. He 
served twice on tlie London circuit, the second period being ex- 
tended considerably longer than the rule allowed, at the special 
request of the British and Foreign Bible Society, who had em- 
ployed him in the preparation of their Arabic Bible. He found 
time in his busy life to study Hebrew and other Oriental lan- 
guages, in order to qualify himself for the great work of his life, 
his Commentary on the Holy Scriptures (1810-26). In 1802 he 
published a Bibliographical Dictionary in six volumes, to which 
he afterwards added a supplement. He was selected by the 
Records Commission to re-edit Rymer’s Foedera, a task which 
after ten years’ labour (1808-18) he had to resign. He also wrote 
Memoirs of the Wesley Family (1823), and edited a large num- 
ber of religious works. He died in London on Aug. 16, 1832. 

His Miscellaneous Works were published in 1836, and a Life, by 
his son J. B. B. Clarke, appeared in X833. 

CLARKE, ALEXANDER ROSS (1828-1914)* British 
geodesist, was bom in Sutherlandshire on Dec. x6, 1828. He 
studied at the Royal Military academy, Woolwich, and in X847 
became a second-lieutenant in the Royal Engineers. In 1850 
Clarke was posted to the Ordnance Survey at Southampton, and 
except for a break between 185X-S4 he remained there until he 
retir^ in 1881. 

When Clarke joined the Ordnance Survey the observations on 
the Principal Triangulation had just been completed, and be bad 
the task of reducing and publishing the results. This was done 
in record time, and in 1858 appeared Account of the Observations 
and Calculations of the Figure, Dimensions and Mean Specific 
Gravity of the Earth as Derived Therefrom, Clarte was inainly 
i^csponsibte for a good deal of similar work carried out in co- 
operatiem with other countries. His work was remarkably accurate 
And rapid, considering the li^rious methods of calculation and 


reduction in use at the time. In a specially-designed room he 
tested and compared the standards of length used by other coun- 
tries and by the Colonies, publishing his observations in Com- 
parison of the Standards of Length of England, France, Belgium, 
Prussia, India and AustraUa (1866). 

Clarke gave an accoxmt of the observations which connected the 
English and French triangulations under the title of Extension of 
the Triangulation of Great Britain into France and Belgium 
(1863). He was the author of Abstracts of Spirit Levelling in 
England, Wales and Scotland (1861), Geodesy (1880), a standard 
work on this subject, which has been translated into many lan- 
guages, and a number of papers in scientific journals. He was 
a member of many learned societies and was awarded the Royal 
Medal of the Royal Society in X887. He had been made a Com- 
panion of the Bath in 1870. In 1881 Clarke was ordered to hold 
himself ready for service in Mauritius and preferred to retire 
rather than sever his connection with the Ordnance Survey. He 
lived a secluded life until he died on Feb. 1 1, X914. 

CLARKE, SIR ANDREW (1824-X902), British soldier 
and administrator, son of Col. Andrew Clarke, of Co. Donegal, 
Ireland, governor of West Australia, was born at Southsca, Eng- 
land, on July 27, 1824, and educated at King’s school, Canter- 
bury. He entered the army in 1844 as second-lieutenant in the 
Royal Engineers.. He was appointed to his father’s staff in West 
Australia, but was transferred to be A.D.C. and military secre- 
tary to the governor of Tasmania; and in 1847 he went to New 
Zealand to take part in the Maori War, and for some years served 
on Sir George Grey’s staff. He was then made surveyor-general 
in Victoria, took a prominent part in framing its new constitution, 
and held the office of minister of public lands during the first 
administration (1855-57). From 1864-73 he was director of 
works for the navy, being responsible for great improvements in 
the naval arsenals and fortifications at home and abroad. In 1873 
he became governor of the Straits Settlements. From 1875-80 he 
was minister of public works in India; and on his return to Eng- 
land in 1881, he was first appointed commandant at Chatham 
and then inspector-general of fortifications (1882-86). He died 
on March 29, 1902. Both as a technical and strategical engineer 
and as an Imperial administrator Sir Andrew Clarke was one of 
the ablest and most useful public servants of bis time. 

CLARKE, SIR CASPAR PURDON (1846-1911), English 
art expert, was born in London on Dec. 21, 1846, and educated 
privately at Sydenham and Boulogne. In 1862 he was trained as 
an architect in the art schools at South Kensington. In 1865 he 
entered the Office of Works, and in 1867 was attached to the 
works department of the South Kensington museum. He travelled 
extensively for the museum, purchasing objects of art, and at the 
same time carried on his profession as an architect. In 1883 he 
became keeper of the India museum at South Kensington, in 1892 
keeper of the art collections, in 1893 assistant-director, and in 
1896 director. In 1905 he became director of the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York, resigning in 1910. He was knighted in 1902. 
He died in London on March 29, 1911. 

CLARKE, CHARLES COWDEN (1787-1877). English 
author and Shakespearian scholar, was born at Enfield, Middlesex, 
on Dec. X5, 1787. His father, John Clarke, was a schoolmaster, 
among whose pupils was John Keats. Charles Clarke taught 
Keats his letters, and encouraged his love of poetry. He knew 
Charles and Mary Lamb, and afterwards became acquainted with 
Shelley, Leigh Hunt, Coleridge and Hazlitt. Clarke became a 
music publisher in partnership with Alfred Novello, and married 
in 1828 his partner’s sister, Mary Victoria (1809-98), the eldest 
daughter of Vincent Novello. In the year after her marriage Mrs. 
Cowden Clarke began her valuable Shakespeare concordance, 
which was eventually issued in x8 monthly parts (1844-45), and 
in volume form in 1845 as The Complete Concordance to Shakes- 
peare, being a Verbal Index to all the Passages in the Dramatic 
Works of the Poet, This work superseded the Copious Index to 
. . . Shakespeare (1790) of Samuel Ayscough, and the Complete 
Verbal Index , . . (1805-07) of Francis Twiss. Charles Cowden 
Clarke published many useful books, and edited the text for John 
Nicbol’s edition of the British poets; but bis most important 
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work consisted of lectures delivered between 1834 and 1856 on 
Shakespeare and other literary subjects. Some of the more notable 
series were published, among them being Shakespeare*s Characters, 
chiefly those subordinate (X863), and MolUre*s Characters (1865). 
In 1859 he published a volume of original poems, CarnUna Mini- 
ma. For some years after their marriage the Cowden Clarkes 
lived with the Novellos in London. In 1849 Vincent Novello with 
his wife removed to Nice, where he was joined by the Clarkes in 
1856. After his death they lived at Genoa at the Villa Novello. 
They collaborated in The Shakespeare Key, unlocking the Treas- 
ures of his Style . . , (1879), and in an edition of Shakespeare 
for Messrs. Cassell, which was issued in weekly parts, and com- 
pleted in 1868. It was reissued in 1886 as CasselVs Illustrated 
Shakespeare. Charles Clarke died on March 13, 1877, at Genoa, 
and his wife survived him until Jan. 12, 1898. Among Mrs. 
Cowden darkens other works may be mentioned The Girlhood of 
Shakespeare's Heroines (1850-52), and a translation of Berlioz’s 
Treatise upon Modern Instrumentation and Orchestration (1856). 

See Recollections of Writers (1898), a joint work by the Clarkes 
containing letters and reminiscences of their many literan^ friends; 
and Mary Cowden darkens autobiography, My Lone Life (1896). 
A charming series of letters (1850-61), addressed by her to an 
American admirer of her work, Robert Balmanno, was edited by 
Anne Upton Nettleton as Letters to an Enthusiast (Chicago, 1902). 

CLARKE, EDWARD DANIEL (1769-1822), English 
mineralogist and traveller, was bom at Willingdon, Sussex, on 
June 5, 1769, and educated at Tonbridge and Jesus college, Cam- 
bridge. In 1799-1803 he made an extended tour through the con- 
tinent of Europe and afterwards to Egypt and Palestine. After the 
capitulation of Alexandria, Clarke was of considerable use in 
securing for England the statues, sarcophagi, maps, manuscripts, 
etc., which had been collected by the French savants. He returned 
home by way of Athens, Constantinople, Rumelia, Austria, Ger- 
many and France. On arriving in England Clarke made important 
donations to Cambridge university, including a colossal statue of 
the Eleusinian Ceres. He received the livings of Harlton and 
Yeldham and near the end of 1808 was appointed to the pro- 
fessorship of mineralogy in Cambridge, then first instituted. The 
mss. which he had collected in the course of his travels were sold 
to the Bodleian library. He was also appointed university librar- 
ian in 1817 and was one of the founders of the Cambridge Philo- 
sophical Society in 1819. He died in London on March 9, 1822. 

The following is a list of his principal works: Testimony of Authors 
respecting the Colossal Statue of Ceres in the Public Library, Cam- 
bridge (1801-3); The Tomb of Alexander, a Dissertation on the 
Sarcophagus brought from Alexandria, and now in the British Mu- 
seum (1805) ; A Methodical Distribution of the Mineral Kingdom 
(Lewes, 1807) ; A Description of the Greek Marbles brought from the 
Shores of the Euxine Archipelago and Mediterranean and deponted 
in the University Library, Cambridge (1809); Travels in Various 
Countries of Europe, Asia and Africa (1810-19; 2nd ed., 1811-23). 

See Rev. W. Otter, Life and Remains of £. D. Clarke (London, 
1824). 

CLARKE, SIR EDWARD GEORGE (1841- ), Eng- 

lish lawyer and politician, son of J. G. Clarke, of Moorgate street, 
London, was born on Feb. 15, 1841. In 1859 he became a writer 
in the India office, but resigned in the next year, and became a 
law reporter. He obtained a Tancred law scholarship in 1861, and 
was called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 1864. He joined the 
home circuit, became Q.C. 1880, and a bencher of Lincoln’s Inn 
in 1882. He appeared, among other cases, as counsel for Patrick 
Staunton in the Penge murder case (1877) Mrs. Bartlett 
(1886), for Sir W. Gordon-Cumming in his slander action (in 
which Edward VII., then Prince of Wales, gave evidence), and for 
Dr. Jameson in 1896. He was knighted in 1886, He was returned 
as Conservative member for Southwark at a by*election early in 
1880, but failed to retain bis seat at the general election which 
followed a month or two later; he found a seat at Plymouth, 
however, which he retained until 1900. He was solicitor-general 
in the Conservative administration of 1886-92, but declined office 
under the Unionist government of 1895 when the law officers of 
the crown were debarred from private practice. The most remark- 
able, perhaps, of his speeches in the House of Commons was his 
reply to Mr. Gladstone on the second reading of the Home Rule 
Bill in 1893. In 1899 he resigned his seat on the quMtion of the 


government’s South African policy. At the general election in 
1906 lie was returned at the head of the poll for the city of Lon- 
don, but he offended a large section of his constituents by a speech 
against tariff reform in the House of Commons on March 12, 
and shortly afterwards he resigned his seat on grounds of health. 
He retired from the bar in 1914. 

He published a Treatise on the Law of Extradition X4th ed. 
1903), four volumes of his political and forensic speeches; The 
New Testament: The Authorized Version Corrected (1913); The 
Book of Psalms: the Prayer Book Version Corrected (1915); 
and his autobiography, The Story of My Life (1918). 

CLARKE, JAl^S FREEBfAN (1810-1888), American 
preacher and author, was born in Hanover (N.H.) on April 4, 
1810. He graduated at Harvard college in 1829, and at the 
Harvard divinity school in 1833. He was then ordained as minister 
of a Unitarian congregation at Louisville (Ky.), and soon threw 
himself heart and soul into the national movement for the abo- 
lition of slavery, though he was never a “radical abolitionist.” In 
1839 be returned to Boston, where he and his friends established 
(1841) the “Church of the Disciples,” which brought together a 
body of men and women active and eager in applying the Christian 
religion to the social problems of the day. Of this church be was 
the minister from 1841-50 and from 1854 until his death. He was 
also secretary of the Unitarian Association and in 1867-71 pro- 
fessor of natural religion and Christian doctrine at Harvard. From 
1836-39 he was editor of the Western Messenger, a magazine 
which is now of value to collectors because it contains the earliest 
printed poems of Ralph Waldo Emerson, who was Clarke’s per- 
sonal friend. Most of Clarke’s earlier published writings were 
addressed to the immediate need of establishing a larger theory 
of religion than that espoused by people who were still trying to 
be Calvinists, people who maintained what a good American 
phrase calls “hard-shelled churches.” But it would be wrong to 
call his work controversial. In the great moral questions of his 
time he was a fearless and practical advocate of the broadest 
statement of human rights. He published but few verses, but at 
the bottom be was a poet. He was a diligent and accurate scholar, 
and among the books by which he is best known is one called Ten 
Great Religions (2 vols., 1871-83). Few Americans have done 
more than Clarke to give breadth to the published discussion of 
the subjects of literature, ethics and religious philosophy. Among 
his books are Orthodoxy (x866) ; Every-Day Religion (1886) and 
Sermons on the Lord's Prayer (1888). He died at Jamaica Plain 
(Mass.) on June 8, x888. 

His Autobiography, Diary and Correspondence edited by Edward 
Everett Hale, was published in 1891. (£. E. H.) 

CLARKE, MARCUS ANDREW HISLOP (1846-1881), 

Australian author, was bom in London on April 24, 1846, and 
died at Melbourne on Aug. 2, 1881. He emigrated about 1863 to 
Australia, where his uncle, James Langton Clarke, was a county 
court judge. He was at first a clerk in the Bank of Australasia, 
and then learned farming at a station on the Wimmera river, Vic- 
toria. He was already writing stories for the Australian Maga- 
zine, when in 1867 be joined the staff of the Melbourne Argus. 
He also became secretary (1872) to the trustees of the Melbourne 
public library, and later (1876) assistant librarian. He founded 
in 1868 the Yorick club, which soon numbered among its mexn- 
bers the chief Australian men of letters. The most famous of his 
books is For the Term of his Natural Life (Melbourne, x874)» 
a powerful tale of an Australian penal settlement, which origi- 
nally appeared in serial form in a Melbourne paper. 

See The Marcus Clarke Memorial Volume (Melbourne, 1884)* 
containing selections from his writings with a biography and list of 
works, edited by Hamilton Mackinnon. 

CLARKE, MARY ANNE {c. 1776-1853), mistiess of 
Frederick, duke of York, second son of George III., married before 
she was 18 a Mr. Qarke, a stonemason, whom she soon left. 
She became in 1803 the mistress of the duke of York, then 
commander-in-chief. The duke’s promised allowance was not 
regularly ]^d, and to escape her financial difficulties Mrs. Qarke 
trafficked in her protector’s position, receiving money from vari- 
ous promotkm-seekers, military, civil and even clerical, in return 
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for her promise to secure them the good services of the duke. 
These proceedings caused a public scandal, and in 1809 Col. 
Wardle, M.P., brou^^t eight charges of abuse of military patron- 
age against the duke in the House of Commons, and a committee 
of inquiry was appointed, before which Mrs. Clarke herself gave 
evidence. The Duke of York was shown to have been aware of 
what was being done, but to have derived no pecuniary benefit 
himself. He resigned his appointment as commander-in-chief and 
terminated his connection with Mrs. Clarke, who subsequently 
obtained from him a considerable sum in cs^ and a pension as 
the price for withholding the publication of his numerous letters 
to her. Mrs. Clarke died at Boulogne on June 21, 1852. 

See Elizabeth Taylor, Authentic Memoirs of Mrs, Clarke (1809); 
W. Clarke, *Xife of Mrs. M. A. Clarke,** in the Annual Register, vol. 
li. p. 61. 

CLAKKE^ SAMUEL (1675-1729), English philosopher and 
divine, son of Edward Clarke, an alderman, who for several years 
was parliamentary representative of the city of Norwich, was 
bom on Oct. ii, 2675, and educated at the free school of Norwich 
and at Caius college, Cambridge. The philosophy of Descartes 
was the reigning system at the university; Clarke, however, mas- 
tered the new system of Newton, and contributed to its extension 
by publishing in 1697 & Latin version of the Traiti de physique 
of Jacques Rohault, which was used as a text-book till supplanted 
by the treatises of Newton himself. Having taken holy orders, 
he became chaplain to John Moore (1646-1714), bishop of Nor- 
wich, who later presented him to the rectory of Drayton near 
Norwich. He subsequently became chaplain in ordinary to Queen 
Apne, who in 1709 presented him to the rectory of St. James, 
Westminster, in which year he became a Doctor of Divinity. 
As Boyle lecturer, he dealt in 1704 with the Being and Attributes 
of God, and in 1705 with the Evidences of Natural and Revealed 
Religion. These lectures, first printed separately, were afterwards 
published together under the title of A Discourse concerning the 
Being and Attributes of God, the Obligations of Natural Religion, 
and the Truth and Certainty of the Christian Revelation, in op^ 
position to Hobbes, Spinoza, the author of the Oracles of Reason, 
and other Deniers of Natural and Revealed Religion. During 1712 
he published bis celebrated treatise on The Scripture Doctrine of 
the Trinity. It is divided into three parts. The first contains a 
collection and exegesis of all the texts in the New Testament re- 
lating to the doctrine of the Trinity; in the second the doctrine 
is set forth at large, and explained in particular and distinct prop- 
ositions; and in the third the principal passages in the liturgy of 
the Church of England relating to the doctrine of the Trinity are 
considered. This book involved Clarke in some trouble* in the 
Convocation, which subsequently blew over. 

In 1715 and 1716 he had a cUscussion with Leibniz relative to 
the principles of natural philosophy and religion, which was at 
length cut short by the death of his antagonist. A collection of 
the papers which passed between them was published in 1717 (c/. 
G. V. Leory, Die philos, Probleme in dem Briefwechsel Leibniz 
und Clarke, Giessen, 1893). He died on May 17, 1729. 

See W. Whiston, Historical Memoirs, and the preface by Benjamin 
Hoadly to Clarkes Works (173^2). 

CLAREIE) THOMAS SHIELDS (1860-1920), American 
artist, was bom in Pittsburgh (Pa.), on April 25, i860, and 
graduated at Princeton in 1882. He was a pupil of the Art 
Students’ League, New York, and of the £cole des Beaux Arts, 
Paris, under J. L. G6rdme; later he entered the atelier of Dagnan- 
Bouveret, and, becoming interested in sculpture, worked for a 
while under Henri M. c£apu. As a sculptor, he received a medal 
of honour in Madrid for his ^The Cider Press,” now in Golclen 
Gate Park, San Francisco, Calif., and he made four caryatids 
of “The Seasons” for the Appellate Court House, New York. He 
designed an “Ahna Mater” for Princeton university, and a model 
is in the library. Among his painting a are his ”Ni^t Market in 
Morocco” (Philadelphia Art Qub), for which he received a medal 
at the International Exposition in Berlin in 1891, and his ”A 
FooPs Fool,” edibited at the Sahm in 1887 and now in the col- 
lection of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, Philadelphia. 
Be died in New York dty on Nov. is, 1920. 
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CLAR^ WILLIAM BRANWHITE (179B-1878), Brit- 
ish geologist, was bora at East Bergholt, in Suffolk, on June 2, 
1798. He received his early education at Dedham grammar school 
and in 28x7 entered Jesus college, Cambridge; he was ordained, 
and became curate of Rmnsholt, Suffolk. In 2839, after a severe 
illness, be left England for New South Wales, mainly with the 
object of benefiting by the sea voyage. He remained there, ac- 
cepted a clerical charge, and came to be regarded as the ^Tather 
of Australian Geology.” In 1841 he discovered gold, being the 
first explorer who had obtained it in situ in the country, finding it 
both in the detrital deposits and in the quartzites of the Blue 
mountains, and he then declared his belief in its abundance. In 
1849 he made the first actual discovery of tin in Australia and 
in 1859 he made known the occurrence of the diamond. He was 
also the first to indicate the presence of Silurian rocks, and to 
determine the age of the coal-bearing rocks in New South Wales. 
In 2S69 he announced the discovery of remains of Dinomis in 
Queensland. He was a trustee of the Australian museum at Syd- 
ney and an active member of the Royal Society of New South 
Wales. In i860 he published Researches in the Southern Gold- 
fields of New South Wales. He was elected F.R.S. in I876, and 
in the following year was awarded the Murchison medal by the 
Geological Society of London. He died near Sydney on June 17, 
1878. 

CLARKSBURG, a city in the heart of the coal, oil and gas 
fields of West Virginia, U.S.A., on the West Fork river at the 
mouth of Elk creek; the county seat of Harrison county. It is on 
Federal highways 19 and 50, and is served by the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad. The population in 1920 was 27,869 (88*5% native 
white), and was estimated locally in 1928 at 37,000. The city lies 
on a plain i,iooft. above sea-level, surrounded by beautiful hills, 
in a rich agricultural and grazing, as well as mining, region. It has 
a large wholesale and retail trade. Coal, natural gas and electric 
power are available for industrial uses, and the city has numerous 
manufactures, with an output in 1925 valued at $15,949,281. The 
leading products are glass of various kinds, pottery, china, porce- 
lain, earthenware, carbon electrodes, tin-plate, tin cans, zinc spel- 
ter, boxes, caskets, bricks, tiles and machinery. 

Clarksburg was settled in 1765, and was incorporated in 1785 
by the general assembly of Virginia. It was named after George 
Rogers Clark. In 1917 the towns of Broad Oaks, Stealey Heights, 
Adamston and North View and several adjoining districts were 
consolidated with the old city of Clarksburg, which in 1910 had a 
population of 9,202. A new charter was adopted in 2922, estab- 
lishing a council-manager form of government. In the next five 
years contagious diseases were practically eliminated, infant mor- 
tality was reduced far below the average for the country, a mu- 
nicipal playground system was developed, the best record in the 
State was established for the enforcement of the liquor laws, loss 
by fire was cut to a very low figure, public improvements costing * 
$1,200,000 were made and the city debt was reduced by over 
$500,000. 

Clarksburg was the birthplace of ^^Stonewall” Jackson, of 
Nathan Goff and of John W. Davis. 

CLARKSDALE, a city of north-western Mississippi, U.S.A., 
on Federal highway 61, 75m. S. by W. of Memphis; the county 
seat of Coahoma county. It is served by the Illinois Central rail- 
way. In 2900 the population was 2,773; in 1920, 7,552, of whom 
4,392 were negroes; and in 2928 it was estimated locally at 1 1,000. 
It is an important cotton and mule market and has cotton-seed 
oil mills and other factories. The city was founded about 1830, 
and was first incorporated in 1882. 

CLARKSON9 THOMAS (2760-2846), English anti-slavery 
agitator, was born on March 28, 1760, in Wisbech, Cambs., the 
son of a schoolmaster. He was educated at St. Paul's school and 
St. John’s college, Cambridge. Clarkson was first drawn to the 
subject of slavery by reading Benezet’s Historical Survey of New 
Gmnea (for a prize essay in 1785) on the question set by the vice- 
chancellor of the university: ”Is it right to make men slaves 
against their will?” The English translation of the Latin of this 
prize essay, published in 1786, brought him into touch with Wil- 
liam DiUwyn, Josqph Wood and Granville Sharp, and soon a com- 
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mittee of 12 was formed to do all that was possible to effect the 
abolition of the slave trade. Meanwhile Clarkson gained the 
sympathy of Wilberforce, Whitbread, Pitt, Grenville, Fox and 
Burke, and spent his days in travelling from port to port, gaining 
a mass of evidence which was partly embodied in his Summary 
View of the Slave TradCf and the Probable Consequences of its 
Abolition, In May 1788 Pitt introduced sl parliamentary discus* 
sion on the subject, and Sir W. Dolben brought forward a bill, 
which was passed in the House of Commons on June 18, provid- 
ing that the number of slaves carried in a vessel should be propor- 
tional to its tonnage. In the same year, Clarkson published an 
Essay on the Impolicy of the Slave Trade, but could only get 
nine men, personally acquainted with the facts of the trade, to 
promise to appear before the Privy Council. Wilberforce and 
the committee, however, had obtained other witnesses, and in 
May 1789 the former led a debate on the subject in the House 
of Commons, in which he was seconded by Burke and supported 
by Pitt and Fox. 

At the outbreak of the French Revolution, Clarkson hoped 
that the French would sweep away slavery with other abuses; but 
the hope was vain, and after six months in Paris during which 
he enlisted the sympathies of Necker, Mirabeau and the Marquis 
de la Fayette, he returned to England and to his laborious search 
for further witnesses of the slave traffic. After his health gave 
way in 1794, Clarkson laid aside active work for writing, pub- 
lishing in 1806 Portraiture of Quakerism, and, two years later, 
the History of the Rise, Progress and Accomplishment of the 
Abolition of the Slave Trade by the Brit, Parliament, The bill 
for the abolition had become law in 1807, and finally, in 1815, 
British diplomacy secured the condemnation of the trade by the 
other Great Powers. When the question of practical measures 
for its abolition was unsuccessfully discussed at the Congress of 
Aix-la-Chapelle in 1818, Clarkson personally presented an address 
to the emperor, Alexander L, who communicated it to the 
sovereigns of Austria and Prussia. In 1823 the Anti-Slavery 
Society was formed with Clarkson as its vice-president. 

From this date until his death at Ipswich on Sept. 26, 1846, 
his chief works were Thoughts on the Necessity for Improving 
the Condition of the Slaves in the British Colonies (1823), and 
American Slavery (1845). His Memoirs of William Penn had 
appeared in 1813. See T. Elmes, Thomas Clarkson (1854). 

CLARKSVi^LE, a city of northern Tennessee, U.S.A., on 
the Cumberland river at the mouth of the Red river, som. N.W. 
of Nashville; the county seat of Montgomery county. It is on 
Federal highway 41, and is served by the Louisville and Nashville 
and the Tennessee Central railways and by river steamers. The 
population in 1920 was 8,110 (41% negroes). It is in a region of 
great scenic beauty, at the centre of the dark tobacco belt. It has 
a very large trade in both leaf and manufactured tobacco, and in 
pure-bred live stock, dairy products and strawberries. There are 
hour-mills, a large snuff factory and other industries. Clarksville 
was settled in 1780, was named after Gen. George Rogers Clark 
and was chartered as a city in 1850. Dunbar’s Cave, a picturesque 
and interesting cavern, is 3m. from the city. 

CLASS commonly denotes any group or set of people or 
things. This is clear in the use of the term with reference to 
school and examination groupings. When applied to social groups 
the term is sometimes used in the same way, and sometimes in 
the sense of “the higher or wealthier class” (in contrast with the 
mass of the people). In logic, and in science generally, the term 
class is not synonymous with any limited group. It means a kind; 
and a kind may be, but is not usually, a limited group. In any 
case this reference is not to number at all. A class may be 
known only through a single specimen (as sometimes happens in 
palaeontology) or it may consist of an endless stream of indi- 
viduals or groups of individuals. In biology this term class has a 
definite or fixed place in the classificatory scheme — ^it is one of the 
kinds into which a “kingdom” is divided, “kingdom” being the 
most comprehensive class in the biological series. 

CLASS DAY, in American colleges and universities a day 
on which the members of the senior or graduating class celebrate 
the completion of their courses. The ceremony may take the 


form^of a literary programme involving the reading of the class 
history or the class poem, the delivery of the class oration or 
the presentation of the class play; it may include, too, the plant- 
ing of the class ivy or the class tree or the burning of books in 
a huge bonfire to signify liberation from class-room routine. 
Formal presentation of a memorial gift to alma mater, athletic 
contests, campus singing, receptions, banquets and other forms 
of entertainment reflecting the traditions of the institution may 
also characterize the event. 

CLASSICAL EDUCATION. In the universities of Great 
Britain archaeology, anthropology, numismatics, epigraphy, psy- 
chology, philology and geography are recognized as essential to the 
classical scholar who would understand and describe clearly condi- 
tions of life in the ancient civilizations. Western Europe has 
learned to realize the measure of its debt to Greece and to estimate 
the nature of the legacy it has received from Imperial Rome. The 
precision of classical literature leads to a sense of proportion, a 
standard of values, a respect for the truth of words, and accuracy 
of thought. In the principal secondary schools classical studies are 
not losing ground {see Public Schools). As historical links exist 
with university foundations, the great public schools conserve the 
best traditions of classical scholarship. In the ordinary secondary 
schools Latin in taught as one of several competing subjects. Of 
new methods in use the following is one of the most interesting and 
most original. 

The Direct Method. — ^The direct method of teaching foreign 
languages aims at connecting the foreign word, phrase or sentence 
directly with a thing, act or thought, without the intervention of 
English. When a certain number of words have been learned, new 
ones are explained by a paraphrase in the same language ; and in 
the final stage, the literature is read and discussed in the original. 

A working system has been devised by which this method can 
be applied to Latin and Greek. Time is saved, because the whole 
lesson is taken up with the language, attention is kept, because 
the language used is real to us instead of artificial; understanding 
is easy, because what we do or see, explains what is said. In 
proportion as we exclude English words from our minds, we come 
to think in the language, and a feeling for its idioms and turns 
of speech is soon developed. Since the vocabulary used is simple 
and deals with every-day and familiar life, the attention can be 
exercised on the peculiar inflections which distinguish the ancient 
languages. 

Grammar is learned after use, not before, and is therefore less 
irksome. Short exercises are used, to illustrate grammar; they do 
no harm if they come in their proper place (after use) and in due 
proportion. 

With the reading book, from the very first all is read aloud 
and explained in the same language, the explanations being written 
and learned. English is never used unless it cannot be helped. 
When the pupils are fit to read an author, they know enough 
to dispense with English. Formal translation from English into 
Latin or Greek, the most difficult of all exercises, is reserved for 
the last two years of school life. Whoever does not understand 
must ask. No one is blamed for not understanding; all are 
blamed for not asking. 

In the reading lesson every line of the matter is read aloud; 
and very often the mere manner of reading shows whether the 
text has been understood, and if it has not, it can be explained 
simply by correct reading. By reading the memory is filled, the 
ear is taught, the taste is trained; the language, in short, is learned 
in the most effective way. So much so that verses of all sorts, 
lyrics included, are written with ease by imitation. But the real 
merit of this method lies in its effect on the learner. From the 
first stage to the last, the learners are willing to learn, and happy 
in learning. 

France«--^In France during the greater part of the 19th cen- 
tury, the position of classics in secondary schools was supreme. 
They alone led to the baccalaureate :-^ole entrance to the uni- 
versities and the liberal professions. Towards the end of the 
century, a strong movement in favour of modem languages and 
science arose. In 1898 a parliamentary committee was appointed 
to inquire into the subject. They reported in 1899, but it was 
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not till 1902 that thdr conclusions were embodied in the estab- 
lishment of four alternative courses, a full classical, a Latin- 
modern languages, a Latin-science and a purely modem course, 
all of which led to the university. These courses remained un- 
changed for nearly 20 years, and during that period the classical 
candidates for the baccalaureate, who in IQ04 numbered 3,337, 
fell to 2,775 in iQM* The Latin-modern rose from 1,217 to 5,q64, 
the Latin-science from 2,229 to 5,241 and the science-modem 
languages from 2,742 to 5,241. Thus, while Greek declined, the 
students taking Latin increased more than twofold and amounted 
to over 70% of the candidates. 

The World War brought its aftermath of discussion. In 1922 
M. 66rard, the minister of public instruction, proposed to make 
Latin and Greek obligatory in the earlier stages, and to cut down 
the courses of two (classical or modem). A bitter struggle fol- 
lowed, in which the majority of expert opinion was against him. 
None the less, in May 1923 the Pre^dent of the republic issued 
a decree embodying the proposals of M. B6rard, and requiring a 
certificate of proficiency in Latin and Greek from all future 
candidates for the baccalaureate. A year later the Ministry fell 
and was replaced by a Radical one. The two courses have been 
maintained, but classics are no longer obligatory for all, though 
as the curricula of the girls’ schools have now been assimilated 
to those of the boys, a classical education is equally open to the 
former. 

Germany. — In Germany up to the end of the 19th century, 
classics were likewise supreme. The full classical school, the 
Gymnasium, was with one or two exceptions the sole avenue to 
the university and liberal professions. In 1890, at the instance 
of the Kaiser, a conference was called in Prussia. Its conclusions, 
largely embodied in the curricula of 1892, reduced the number 
of hours given to classics and dethroned the latter in favour 
of the mother tongue, while the universities were thrown open 
to pupils from the Realgymnasium (Latin-modern school) and 
to a large extent to those from the Oberrealschule (modern studies 
school). Similar reforms had already been adopted by other 
German states. The next outstanding feature was the founding 
of Reformgymnasia, where the first language was French, Latin 
not being introduced till the fourth and Greek till the sixth year, 
both being taught intensively. This type was largely adopted in 
Prussia before the war. Classical studies have been open to girls 
since 1904, but the number taking them has not been very great. 
For education since the war, no statistics are available, but ac- 
cording to one authority, “the desertion of schools with Latin 
as a central subject is general.” Others are less pessimistic 
and the prevailing opinion • seems to be that the Refonfischulen 
will ultimately be the future type of German classical educa- 
tion. 

Italy. — Of the other European countries, the most interest- 
ing one from the classical standpoint of view is Italy. Here, 
thanks to the reforms of Gentile, there has been a strong reac- 
tion in favour of classics, and by the royal decrees of May and 
Nov. 1922, classical studies have been strengthened in the Wgher 
schools not only of the purely classical but also of the scientific 
type. Latin in fact is now obligatory in all secondary schools. 
Room for this increase has been found by cutting down the num- 
ber of subjects and reducing the time given to mathematics; the 
main object of the reform being to replace the former encyclo- 
paedic aim of the school by a cultural one based on direct knowl- 
edge of the classics. Latin is also a principal subject in the girls’ 
high schools. 

Belgium.^ — ^In Belgium again the position of classics appears 
to have improved. A committee was appointed after the War to 
consider the reform of the school syllabuses and the position 
of Gredt. As a result, classics have been maintained in the 
Athinies Royales (high schools) and further Greek and I^tin 
can be studied in ^ose icoles moyennes, which are not within 
convenient distance of an athteie. 

Norway^In Norway, likewise, the classics have recovered 
around. In 1896 Greek was entirely banished from secondary edu- 
cation; to-day it is included in one section of the higher schools 
(gymnasia), and can be studied by girls as well as boys. 
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CsechoslOTakia«--*The republic of Csechoslovakia has largely 
maintained the previous types of education, which were on Ger- 
man lines and as the system is co-educational, classical or Latin 
studies are equally open to girls. 

Sweden^ — In Sweden classics seem to have somewhat lost 
ground. The pupils following a full classical or Latin course, who 
ten years ago were in a majority, are now outnumbered by those 
taking modem studies. (C. Br.; W. H. D. R.) 

The United Statei,r— Classical education in the United States 
began with the founding of Harvard college and the Boston Latin 
school in about 1638. Following the English model (probably 
Cambridge) the only requirement for entrance to Harvard was 
the ability to read and speak Latin, and some knowledge of Greek 
forms, and this was also the aim of the Latin school. All lectures 
were in Latin, the curriculum consisted almost wholly of the 
classics and students were required to speak Latin on the campus. 
The subsequent progress of classical education has been divided 
roughly into three periods: the pre-revolutionary period, the 
period to the close of the Civil War, and the modern period. 

During the first period admission requirements remained much 
the same, as at Harvard, even arithmetic was not required until 
1693, and then not universally. In the colleges the classics re- 
mained supreme, although arithmetic, geography and anatomy 
were included in the curriculum of William and Mary in 1693, 
and physics in that of Yale in 1701. Also the forerunner of the 
University of Pennsylvania, under the influence of Benjamin 
Franklin, made considerable provision for science, and an impres- 
sive programme in science and history was announced by 
Columbia in 1754, which, however, was not adhered to. 

The middle period was one of great educational expansion. 
Many new colleges and secondary schools were founded, and the 
States began to make provi.sion for higher public education in the 
State universities. Public high schools also began to multiply. 
The curricula of the colleges were greatly extended, and the ap- 
pearance of new subjects in the requirements for entrance in- 
volved provision for them in the fitting schools. At first Greek 
and Latin, later Latin alone, were obligatory on all candidates for 
degrees, and while in some academies, notably those for girls, and 
in the State universities, the tendency was to greater freedom, still 
the general tone of education was cultural, interpreted as classical. 

The modern period has been one of revolution, both in ideals 
and practices. The carrying out of the theory of universal educa- 
tion, and the rapid growth of industrialism demanded greater pro- 
vision for vocational and scientific training. The public high 
schools still clung closely to the classical tradition but they showed 
the new influence in the great broadening of their curriculum. 
Where this was not done, vocational and trade schools discarded 
the classics for a more immediately practical training. In higher 
education, either separate scientific and technical schools were 
established, or increased provision was made for science in the 
colleges and universities, and modem languages and the social 
sciences vied with the natural sciences in pressing their claims. 

Room for the new subjects could only be obtained at the ex- 
pense of the classics. The first to be seriously affected was Greek, 
which, though vigorously defended, had by 1928 been eliminated 
almost entirely from the curriculum of the secondary schools, and 
was studied by very few undergraduates in college. Latin also was 
severely curtailed and at one time seemed likely to go the way of 
Greek. Since the World War, however, there has been some reac- 
tion in favour of Latin in the colleges and it has continued to hold 
a large place in the schools, partly because it is still an important 
requirement for entrance to college. It was estimated that over 
1,000,000 pupils were studying Latin in the schools in 1928. It is 
not, however, the Latin of former days. Under the attacks of the 
new psychology and the advocates of practical studies the teach- 
ing of Latin, which formerly had been largely a mectumical prepa- 
ration for entrance examinations, has now been adapted rather to 
the immediate needs of the pupils studying it. In 1920 the general 
education board arranged with the American Classical League to 
ccm^ct an investigation of the classics (chiefly Latin) in tte sec- 
ondary schools. In the report, published in 1924, the aims of the 
teadd^ of Latin were set forth as follows: to read and under- 
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Stand Latin; to increase the pupil’s ability to understand the Latin 
element in English^ and to read, speak and write English; to de- 
velop historical and cultural bacl^ound, correct mental habits 
and right attitudes towards social situations; to increase the ability 
to learn foreign languages; and to give an elementary knowledge 
of the principles of language structure. In the furtherance of these 
aims extensive recommendations were made as to curriculum and 
method of teaching. These have been very widely adopted and 
the text-books are rapidly being reconstructed to carry them out. 
As a result the outlook is bright for continued support of Latin, 
particularly in the secondary schools, as an important element in 
American education. (G. L.) 

Latin American Countries, — In Latin American countries 
less attention is given to study of classical languages than in other 
countries whose culture is derived from the classical heritage. 
In the first place secondary schools in most Latin American coun- 
tries were established at a time of reaction against schools main- 
tained by the teaching orders which had emphasized the classical 
basis in secondary education. Secondly, universities have con- 
sisted in the main of loosely associated faculties for professional 
preparation and are only just beginning to permit the study of 
liberal art subjects either in existing faculties of philosophy as in 
Buenos Aires, or in newly created faculties as in Santiago. In 
these the study of the classics may find encouragement in time. 
Thirdly, the secondary school curriculum has developed by an 
accretion of subjects and unlike the development in European 
countries and the United States, little provision has been made 
for options or for differentiated courses. Consequently, when 
the list of subjects to be carried became too burdensome, a solu- 
tion was found by dropping those subjects, especially Latin, which 
the pupils found too difficult and whose utility was not recognized 
by the parents. 

The situation in general may be illustrated from the practices 
of some of the leading Spanish American countries. In the Argen- 
tine a movement to make Latin an optional subject began as 
early as 1870 and was realized in 1886; in 1891 proposals began 
to be made to drop it and by 1901 it disappeared entirely except 
in three schools that enjoy special privileges of autonomy. Greek 
bad disappeared as early as 1863. In Chile Latin ceased to be 
required for graduation from a secondary school in 1877 and 
gradually disappeared. In 1925 an inquiry elicited the opinion that 
room should be found in certain schools for the study of Latin 
with or without Greek. It is significant to note, however, that all 
students in the Institute Pedagogfeo, the institution for training 
secondary school teachers, must take Latin, if they wish to be- 
come specialists in Spanish or any modern foreign language. In 
Uruguay Latin grammar was taught in the first two years of the 
secondary school course in 1889 but was dropped in 1909. Latin 
is required in Mexico of students who plan to enter the faculty 
of law of the university. 

In Brazil the exception to the general practice may be found, 
for here Latin is required for four years of the six year second- 
ary course and Greek survives in some schools on an optional 
basis. 

The secondary school situation is reflected in the universities. 
The general absence of liberal arts faculties has been noted. The 
small number of professors of Latin or of Greek is to be found 
at the Universities of Buenos Aires and La Plata in the Argen- 
tine, in the Institute Pedagogico of the University of Chile and 
in the University of Concepcidn in Chile, and in the private 
Colegio Mayor de Nuestra Senora del Rosario in Colombia. Latin, 
if not Greek, is still cultivated by the ecclesiastical orders and it 
is under the direction of their members that those who are in- 
terested in the classics may pursue their studies beyond the level 
of the secondary schools. (I. L. K.) 

CLASSICS. ''What need to speak of Democritus? . . . Who 
does not place this philosopher above Cleanthes, Chrysippus, and 
the others of later times? These appear to me to be fifth class as 
compared with him” (gfd mihi cum iUo coUoH qmntae classis 
videntur). Thus Cicero, Academics ii. 23, 73. The expression 
''fifth class,” natural and familiar as it sounds to a modem ear, 
has an interesting history. Among the constitutional reforms as- 


cribed to Servius Tullius, the sixtb king of Rome, waA the divi- 
sion 01 the citizens into five classes according to the amount of 
their property as determined from time to time by a census. 
Hence the fifth classis denoted the lowest class of dtizen from 
the point of view of wealth. It appears from Aulus Gellius, vi. 
Z3, that the term classicus was applied only to the first or highest 
classis: "Not all those who were enrolled in the five classes were 
called classici, but only the men of the first class, who were rated 
at 125,000 asses or more. 'Below class’ was the appellation given 
to those of the second or other classes rated at a lower sum. . . . 
This I have briefly noted because apropos of M. Cato’s speech 
in support of the Voconian law the question is often asked vdiat 
is meant by classicus. and what by 'below class.’ ” When or by 
whom the term was first used in a metaphorical sense to denote 
an order of merit, we do not know. This extension is already im-* 
plied in the qmntae classis of Cicero. But the first extant example 
of classicus to denote the highest order of literary merit seems 
to be Aulus Gellius (2nd century a.d.) xix., 8, 15. Julius Caesar 
in his treatise De Analogia had laid down the doctrine that 
quadrigae (in the plural), even of a single chariot, is the only cor- 
rect use, and conversely that harena (sand) is only used correctly 
in the singular. Gellius narrates a conversation on the matter 
with M. Cornelius Pronto, who supports the opinion of Caesar, 
and concludes with the words: "Now go, and when you have time 
see if you can find quadrigae in the singular, or harena in the plu- 
ral, written by any of the elder orators and poets — ^I mean, by 
one who is a classicus and assiduus writer, not one who is prole- 
tarius** Assiduus seems to have been applied more generally to 
members of the wealthier classes, being equivalent to locuples and 
indicating a person of property (Cic. Rep.dl 22-40; cf. Aul. Gell. 
xvi. zo). Proletarii, on the other hand, were the poorest citizens 
who contributed nothing to the state but their offspring (proles ) ; 
(cf. Aul. Gell. l,c,, Cic., Rep. ii. 22-40). In modern times the word 
"classic” is in common use of any author who has tholed the 
assize of the centuries, or even of one who in his own time is 
classed with those who have: Macaulay, BostoeWs Life of Johnson: 
"What a singular destiny has been that of this remarlmble man! 
To be regarded in his own age as a classic and in ours as a com- 
panion!” But the term "classics” has been long and widely used 
to denote more especially the literatures of ancient Greece and 
Rome, and in that sense it is employed here. 

THE LITERATURE OF GREECE 

Commencing with Homer, ancient Greek literature may be 
considered as extending down to Justinian (a.d. 527), thus cover- 
ing a period of something like 14 centuries. Within, this period 
it is usual to distinguish (1) the Classical period extending from 
Homer to the death of Alexander (323 b.c.), (2) the Alexandrine 
period from 323 b.c.-a.d. ioo, (3) the Post-Alcxandrine period 
A.D. 100-529. The Byzantine peric^ from 529 to the capture of 
Constantinople by the Turks produced no Greek literature of 
first-rate importance. 

The unique feature of Greek literature and one which lends it 
a unique interest, in addition to its intrinsic merit, is its original- 
ity. The Greeks invented all the great types of literature alike in 
poetry and in prose. Thus epic, lyric, elegy, tragedy, comedy 
in poetry; history, rhetoric, philosophy in prose — ^were all alike, 
as the very names declare, the invention of this extraordinarily 
gifted peojde. A people whose literature is based upon foreign 
models may devote themselves to the cultivation of the different 
types in any order of succession, or may cultivate the several 
types in the same age with equal enthusiasm. But the Greeks, 
having no models, discovered and* developed the different forms 
in logical succession, one being evolved from the other according 
to the spiritual and social fanf^ses of the time. Moreover, when 
any one form was developed to its full piprfection, they seem 
to have passed on to another. Hence it is that in Greek litera- 
ture more than in any other we can ^ak of a given age as the 
age, not of this individual writer or of that, but as the age of a 
particular form of literature. 

Greek Poetry to 323 B.C-— Gredz literature begios with the 
Homeric q»c, lepcesented for us by the Iliad and the Odyssey. 
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Theft is evidence enoufl^ in these poems that they are themselves 
not primitive in the sense of bei^ a first pioneer effort in the 
writ^ of epic The recurrent e^thets and conventiomd for- 
mulae, nay, the very metre in wldch they are written, imi^ a 
long ancestry of poetic practice and experiment. What makes 
tbw two epics unique among the epics of all literature is that 
on the one hand they are sufficiently near the dawn of literature 
to have yet upon thim the dew of the morning, to have all the 
directness and simplicity and naiVet^ which we associate with 
primitive poetry; and on the other hand they belong to a stage 
of development so far advanced as to have outlived the imper- 
fection of form, and the triviality or vulgarity of thought which, 
in early poetry, are apt to offend the cultured reader. Moreover, 
they have developed at once a language and a metre — from what 
elements and by what stages developed we do not here enquire — 
which together constitute a vehicle for narrative epic such as no 
other people have ever possessed. And because of this union of a 
language uniquely suited to the metre, and a metre uniquely suited 
to the language, the union has resisted divorce. Down to the latest 
times, the same language and the same metre continued to be the 
one medium of Greek epic. The Romans borrowed the metre, but 
in Roman hands its character is entirely changed, and whatever 
other merits Roman epic may possess, they are assuredly quite 
other than the merits of Homeric epic. Attempts to transplant the 
hexameter (g.v.) into English were — for reasons which cannot 
be here elaborated — foredoomed to failure. And what has be- 
come the favourite medium for epic in English, viz., blank verse, 
suffers in comparison with the Homeric hexameter much in the 
same way as the Roman hexameter does in comparison with the 
Greek, a lack of lightness and mobility: defects which both 
in Roman epic and in English, find their compensation in certain 
other qualities which are, however, of value only from the point 
of view of poetry in general, assuredly not from the point of view 
of epic poetry in particular. 

Alongside the Homeric type of Epos^ i.e., the epic of chivalry, 
which had for its subject the story of war and adventure in the 
heroic age, the xXIa kvip&v of Iliad, ix. 189, etc., the Greeks 
early developed quite another type of Epos, which had for its 
business to inculcate the traditional wi^om of the race. As 
Hesiod, the earliest of the didactic poets, belongs roughly to the 
Homeric age~in Greek tradition Homer and Hesiod are regu- 
larly coupled together and regarded as contemporaries: Herod ii. 
53; Plato, Rep, 363 A; 377 D; 599 D; Aristoph., Ran. 1,033 
— ^he naturally chose for his didactic poems the Homeric hexam- 
eter. Two didactic poems are ascribed to Hesiod— the Theogony 
and the Works and Days. True to Greek custom the hexameter 
remained down to the latest times the recognized medium for 
didactic poetry. The Theogony of Hesiod may be regarded as the 
forerunner of the philosophical p)oems bearii^ the title Utpl 
^>uorews (On Nature), of which three were especially notable: (i) 
that of Xenophanes of Colophon, the founder of the Eleatic 
school of philosophy, in the second half of the 6th century, whose 
protest against the unworthy ideas of Homer and Hesiod regard- 
ing the gods is well known: 

Trtvra 0 €Ois * 0 prip 6 s O' 'HaloSis t€ 

6 aaa Trap' i,vO petrous iv SveUka Kal yphyos iarlu . . . 

<i)s irXstcrr' htpOky^avro OeSiv iBepLoTia ipya 
poix^iei^p re Kol iXKiiisovs tivaTeimv 

(“Homer and Hesiod ascribed to the gods everything that men 
think scandalous and shameful. . , . They recounted very many 
wrongful acts of the gods — theft, fornication and deception of 
each other.”); (2) Parmenides of Elea, the most distinguished of 
the Elcatics (c. 504 B.c.); (3) Empedocles of Acragas (bom c. 
495 B.c.)^ whose poem was the direct model of the De Rerum 
Nature of Lucretius (Lucr^. I. 736 sqq.). On the other hand 
Hesiod’s Works and Days was the prototype of a long series of 
poems of tbepnctkal type, including the Tkeriaca and Alemphar- 
’Boca of Nicander of Colophon, the Pkaenamena of Aratus, the 
Balieuiica of Oppian the CSlidan, the Cynegetica, attribu^ to | 
Opptan, but the work of a later p^ from Apameia in Syriar-ali | 
of which are extant, and of the no longer extant SaUeuiica of I 
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Caecalus, Numenius, Pancrates, Poseidonius, as well as of the 
Georgks of Virgil, the Cynegetica of Grattius and Nemesianus 
in. Latin. 

To the epic age succeeds that of iambus and elegy. Iambus, as 
a literary form, although it had a long life, from Semonides of 
Amorgos (c. 625 b.c.) to C^allimachus and Herondas in Alexan- 
drine times, never achieved an important independent existence. 
The reason is sufficiently obvious. The iambus — a short syllable 
followed by a long {see Iambic)— as the chief component of or- 
dinary prose speech is pot of itself adequate to support an inde- 
pendent type of poetry. It is true that it does so in modern lit- 
erature, as for example in English. But the mere name “blank 
I verse” by which the iambic metre is usually described practically 
admits that “blank verse” differs from ordinary prose in either 
one of two ways. Either it betrays its poetic intention by an 
exactness of rhythm which is repugnant to prose, i.e., by a rhythm 
the recurrences of which produce metre, or by the quite adventi- 
tious use of rhymed endings, “the invention,” as Milton says, “of 
a barbarous age, to set off wretched matter and lame metre.” But 
in any case the iambus as an independent form never attained 
first-rate importance in early times, nor does its recrudescence in 
Alexandrine times in any way suggest that it could ever be of 
great importance by itself. As we shall immediately sec, in con- 
junction with lyric metres in tragedy and comedy it was able 
to find a place which could not have been taken either by the 
cjric hexameter or by any other metre. 

£lcgy, on the other hand, consisting of alternate hexameters 
and pentameters (qq.v.) is the nearest approximation to epic. 
But there does not seem ever to have been the least danger in 
Greek of confusing the function of elegy with that of epic. The 
name 2Xf7or, iXeyctov, iXeyeta, iXcyela is of quite uncertain 
origin, but everything tends to show that from the first it was 
essentially of a plaintive character, being regularly accompanied 
not by the lyre, the instrument of mirth, but by the flute, the 
instrument of mourning (iXtyoi ot irp 6 s atXdr iShpevoi, Opfjvoif 
Didymus ap. schol. Aristoph., Av. 217; Pausan. x. 7.5; cf. Aesch., 
Ag. 990, Eumcn. 332; Soph., Tr. 640 sgq.; Eurip., Hel. 85, Iph. 
Taur. 146, 1091; Ovid, Ep. xv. 7, Amor. iii. 9.3; Hor. c. i. 33.2). 
Who invented the form is not known (Hor. A.P. 77), 

Quintilian, curiously enough, regards Callimachus as the chief 
elegiac poet, and Philctas of Cos as the second (x.i.sS), and 
Propertius regards these two poets as his masters (v.i.i). In 
any case the Greeks, at a very early period, extended the range 
of elegy far beyond the dirge or lament to poems of war and of. 
traditional wisdom. But they did not, like Ovid, use the elegiac 
metre as practically a substitute for the epic hexameter. The 
text of Theognis (of Nisaean Megara, c. 500 b.c.) in two books. 
Is the longest elegy that has come down to us. It hangs together 
very loosely and is rather a series of elegies of varying length than 
a single poem. In the Alexandrine age we have various frag- 
ments of the Aitia of Callimachus and the whole (with one 
slight lacuna) of his Hymn entitled the Bath of Pallas {Kovrpi, 
HaXXAjof) in 142 lines. But the type of elegy which was car- 
ried to the highest perfection by the Greeks was what is gen- 
erally known as the epigram, a highly polished poem in elegiacs, 
varying in length from a single distich to half-a-dozen or more, 
and of very various content. This type makes up the great bulk 
of the collection known as the Greek Anthology {q.v.). 

Next in order of development and, of course, to some extent 
coincident in point of time, we have lyric poetry or song, and 
this of two types— on the one hand the individual or personal 
song, and on the other the choral lyric. Of the first the remains 
are exceedingly meagre and, indeed, are chiefly confined to the 
fragments of Alcaeus and Sappho. Of the high merits of the 
latter the Greeks seem to have entertained no doubt, and modem 
critics— whether professed clasrical scholars or amateurs like 
Swinlnime— have vied with one another in finding words of en- 
thusiastic and extravagant eulogy. 

Of choral l3mc, on Uie other band, we have very extensive re- 
mains, both as an indqiendent literary form, and as an element 
of tragedy and comedy. Of the first our most important repre- 
sentative is Pindar, of whom, apart from considerable fragments, 
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we possess some 45 odes classed — ^not always correctly — as epi- 
nician odes, or odes in celebration of victors in the games (01ym-> 
pian, Pythian, Nemean, Isthmian). We have also recovered in 
recent years (1896) a papyrus containing a certain amount of his 
junior contemporary Bacchylides, about six poems being prac- 
tically complete. The manner in which these poets succeed in 
contriving that a poem which is in the first instance written to 
celebrate such an ephemeral event as a victory in the games should 
be of permanent appeal^ is a very interesting literary study, which 
will be more fittingly discussed in connection with Pindar (q.v.). 

The next important development is the drama, including, of 
course, both tragedy (with the Satyric drama) and comedy. 
While in all likelihood these two species of drama were of con- 
temporaneous origin, tragedy was the earlier to attain a high de- 
gree of perfection: Aristotle’s statement {Poet., c. v., I449®36) of 
the comparatively late date at which comedy was not formally 
recognized by the State, is confirmed by epigraphic evidence 
from which it appears the comedy was not officially recognized 
by the State until 488-487 b.c., while Thespis, the father of Attic 
tragedy, is said to have produced his first tragedy in 534 B.c. 

Tragedy is said by Aristotle to have originated t&v 
k^apx^vT(av rdv diObpapPop (“with the leaders of the dithy- 
ramb,** Poet. 4.i449“io), and this seems to agree with the facta 
The literary development of the dithyramb in honour of Diony- 
sus is associated with the Dorian Corinth, and Greek tragedy on 
the face of it seems to be a combination of Doric choral song 
with Ionic dialogue. The great period of Attic tragedy is the 
5th century b.c. and is mainly represented for us by the re- 
mains of the three great tragedians, Aeschylus (525-456 B.c.), 
Sophocles (496-406 b.c.) and Euripides (c. 480-406 b.c.) (gq.v.). 
We also possess Euripides* Cyclops, the only extant Satyric drama, 
the recently discovered Ichneutai of Sophocles being in a frag- 
mentary form. The usual method of the production of tragedy 
in the 5th century was in the form of a trilogy of tragedies fol- 
lowed by a ipapa aaTvpt.K6p (Satyric drama). The relation of 
this last form of drama, in which the spirit is in the vein of 
comedy, while the chorus is a choir of satyrs, to tragedy is a 
subject of debate. Aristotle regards the satyric element as orig- 
inal {Poet. 4. 1 449^1 9) which seems the more probable view. On 
the other hand it has been held, both in ancient and modem 
times, that the satyric element was not original. According to 
an old view it was superadded to tragedy by way of comic relief 
(Hor., A.P. 220 sqq.). Prof. Ridgeway, holding that tragedy orig- 
inally was non-Dionysiac, but connected with the solemn com- 
memoration of the dead, derives saturoi from Satrai, a Macedo- 
nian tribe, and holds that the introduction of the satyric element 
was coincident with the introduction of the worship of Dionysus 
at Athens towards the end of the 7th century b.c. 

Comedy originated, according to Aristotle, hirb r&v rd ^aXXtxd 
{k^apxbvTUiv) a in Kal vvv kv iroWah tCjp TrdXccai/ 8i.apip€t. 
P0fu^6p€Pa, “with the leaders of the phallic songs which still 
survive in many cities as an institution** {Poet. 4.1449^ ii). This 
again seems a very probable account, the name Kwptpdla being 
derived, not from K<l)pfi, village, but from K&pos, a company of 
revellers (Arist., Poet. 3.1448*^36 ff). These phallic songs were 
sung (Aristoph., Ach. 261, “And I will follow and sing the phallic 
song,**) by lewdly dressed processionalists, phallophoroi, and the 
intention was by mimetic symbolism to promote fertility (Athen. 
621 E. For their dress and procedure cf. Athen. 622 B). Similar 
customs exist even at the present day, e.g., in Macedonia. 

The Alexandrine scholars distinguished Attic comedy into Old 
{wa\ala) and New {pia), the further distinction of Middle 
{pkari) comedy dating only from the time of Hadrian. For us the 
only poet of the Old Comedy of whom a complete play is ex- 
tant is Aristophanes (q.v., c. 446-385 B.C.). 

We note some features which belong to the earliest stages of 
comedy. We notice first the frequency with which the chorus, 
from which the comedy takes its name, represents some species of 
animal. Similarly we hear of plays by Magnes entitled Birds, 
Frogs, GoU-wasps {cf. Aristoph. Eq. 522 seq.). It is impossible 
to doubt that tragedy in the same way got its name from the 
fact that the chorus was represented as He-goats {rptyoi), or that 


the Satyric drama was also named from its chorus of He-goats 
(ffirvpOL, cf. Is. 13.21. Puck = Bock (Get.) « Buck 

(Eng.). Then we have the Parabasis or address to the spec- 
tators, also primitive, as is the Agon or debate between two op- 
ponents. The later plays of Aristophanes show a considerable 
divergence from the earlier. The three earliest {days — Achar- 
mians, Knights, Wasps — have a fully developed Parabasis, while 
in three of the later plays — Lysist., Eccl., Plutus^Ubt Parabasis 
has completely disappeared. Similarly with die place of the 
chorus in general. liius in the Plutus the office of the chorus is 
confined to dialogue, and there are no choral songs. The later 
plays thus exhibit tendencies which are carried still farther in 
the New Comedy. Menander {q.v., c. 323-293 b.c.), though his 
date falls in the Alexandrine period, has nothing to do widi the 
Alexandrines: he declined the invitation of Ptolemy I. to go to 
Alexandria and remained in Athens. The characteristic feature 
of his comedy seems to have been faithful representation of life 
{cf. Syrian, in Hermog. 2 p.23 8 Rabe). Although his scanty re- 
mains have been greatly augmented in recent years by discovery 
of papyri, we still have no complete play. The word XopoC ap- 
pears after Epitrepontes 201 : otherwise. Chorus, Agon, Parabasis 
have completely disappeared. 

Greek Prose to 323 B.C« — ^While prose doubtless preceded 
poetry, prose as a developed literary form is later than poetry. 
Hence the history of Greek prose down to. 323 b.c. is a much 
shorter story than that of Greek poetry in the same period. If 
we take the three great literary types of prose to be history — the 
novel or romance, when it is developed is merely fictitious history, 
cf. Bacon, Advanc. of Learning ii.: “Poetry ... in respect of 
matter is nothing else but feigned history, which may be styled 
as well in prose as in verse** — oratory, philosophic essay or dia- 
logue — the natural order of development is history (including the 
fable or apologue, and the speech as subsidiary elements), oratory, 
philosophic prose. 

Three historians in this period are represented by complete 
works. First we have the History of Herodotus {q.v., c, 484-425 
b.c.). His conception of the function of history is clearly stated 
in his opening paragraph : ^RpoSbrov 'AXtKappriaios laroplrii bird- 
iefts cis pijT€ rd y€P6p€Pa &p0pu)7r<ji)P rcfi XpdJ'V iflriyXa 
yipTfraL, piftt ipya pey&Xa re teal Oatupaari, rd pip ''EXXi/crt, 
rd di pappipoLtn iiToS^xOtpra, dxXcS yiptjrai, rd re dXXa 
Kal 61* ifp alrlrfp twoXiprjoap dXX^Xoto-t. “This is the history of 
Herodotus of Halicarnassus, published in order that what has 
happened may not be forgotten of men by the passing of time, 
and that the great and admirable actions of the Greeks and the 
barbarians may not become unappreciated, and in particular the 
reasons for the war between them.** His object is thus simply to 
prevent the achievements of the past from being obliterated by 
time; he has no notion that a knowledge of the past should have 
any bearing either on the conduct of the present or the anticipa- 
tion of the future. As to his conception of the duty of the his- 
torian, we need only note that he travelled widely and used all 
the sources of information open to him, whether monumental or 
oral. In matters of dispute, he endeavours to state both sides of 
the question, but with refreshing candour he warns the reader that 
he does not affirm the truth of either side (ii. 123, vii. 152). On 
any view Herodotus must always be regarded as one of the most 
charming of historians. His air of candour and naivet6 (Quintil. 
X. J.73) heightened by the archaic suggestion of the dialect (Ionic) 
in which he writes and the simple structure of his composition 
(X 4 {ts dpopktnf), his digressions, his picturesqueness give him an 
irresistible appeal. 

Thucydides of Athens {q.v., c. 460-t. 396 b.c.) wrote a History 
of the Peloponnesian War, now divided into eight books. He tells 
us (i. i) that he commenced to write his History as soon as the 
war began, as he foresaw that it was likely to be a greater imd 
more important war than any that had yet taken place, an option 
founded on the fact that both the Athenians and the Lacedaemo- 
nians were at the height of their {)ower, ^le the other Greek 
States were likely to range them^ves on the side of one or 
other of the p>rotagonists in the conflict. His failure in 
save Amphi{M>lis led to his going into exile, a circumstance which 
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gave him the opportunity to study the war from both sides 
(v.a6). His conc^>tion of the function of history differs mark- 
^y from that of Herodotus. His idea is that a knowledge of 
the past is the best guide to the future (i. 22). Two peculiarities 
of his History must be noted. First the annalistic order of treat- 
ment. That is to say, instead of treating an episode of the war 
as a whole, he narrates events Kard 0ipo$ koI i,e,^ after 

the form of a diary— all the events of a particular summer are 
grouped together, however unconnected they may be, and these 
are then followed by the events of the ensuing winter. Another 
remarkable feature is the use of set speeches composed in a 
highly elaborate form — showing the exaggerated use of the antith- 
esis which characterized early Greek rhetoric. His own account 
of the conception of these speeches is given in i. 22: ^^as to the 
speeches delivered by the several combatants either when they 
were about to go to war, or when they were already involved in 
it, it was difficult both for me in the case of speeches which I 
heard myself, and for those who reported to me speeches from 
other quarters, to remember the exact words. I have written what 
it seemed the various speakers would have said if they spoke to 
the purpose, while keeping as close as possible to the general sense 
of what was actually said.*’ 

The third of the historians is Xenophon of Athens (g.v., c, 
355 B.C.). His Hellemca in seven books continues the his- 
tory of Greece from the point reached by Thucydides (41 1 b.c.) 
down to the battle of Mantineia in 362 b.c. His Anabasis in seven 
books describes the expedition of Cyrus, the Persian prince, 
against his elder brother Artaxerxes II. In this expedition 10,000 
Greek mercenaries took part. When Cyrus fell in the battle of 
Cynaxa (401 b.c.) and the Greek leaders were put to death by 
Tissaphemes, Xenophon caused new leaders to be chosen, in- 
cluding himself. The main part of the Anabasis describes the re- 
treat of the Greek mercenaries. Other strictly historical works 
by Xenophon are his essay upon Agesilaus, king of Sparta; an 
essay on Athenian Revenues; another on Lacedaemonian Polity. 

The art of rhetoric was a development of the sth century, the 
pioneer professional teachers of Oratory of whom we chiefly hear 
being Corax of Syracuse, bis pupil Tisias and Gorgias of Lecn- 
tini (whose style we can infer from the extant fragments). The 
Alexandrine canon recognized ten Attic orators: (i) Antiphon 
(g.v., c. 480-411 b.c.) of whom we possess three Tetralogies, each 
consisting of four speeches, and three speeches in real cases. The 
interest of these speeches is twofold, first as examples of early 
forensic oratory, and secondly, all teing concerned with cases 
of murder, as throwing light upon some intimate matters of 
Athenian social life which would otherwise be obscure; <2) An- 
docides (g.v., bom c. 440), under whose name four speeches 
are extant; (3) Lysias (g.v.), son of a Syracusan M^rotxoj, of 
whom 34 speeches are extant. Simple and unaffected in style, they 
throw a flood of light on Athenian domestic and social life; (4) 
Isocrates (g.v., 436-338 b.c., when “that dishonest victory at 
Chaeronea, fatal to liberty. Kill’d with report that old man elo- 
quent”), of whom we have 21 orations. His interest is chiefly 
stylistic; he greatly influenced Cicero and through him modem 
prose style; (5) Isaeus (g.v., fl. c. 360 b.c.), of whom we have 
12 speeches (ii and 12 being incomplete). All the speeches, ex- 
cept No. 12, deal with the testamentary disposition of property 
and are of inestimable value for the knowledge of Attic private 
law; (6) Demosthenes (g.v., b. 384 b.c.), under whose name we 
have 69 orations (not all, however, being orations, and not all 
genuine), the greatest oratory of antiquity (Quintil. x. 1.76). 
While his fame rests especially on 'the Philippics, Olynthiacs, De 
Pdsa Legatione, and, above all, the De Corona, many of the other 
speedies are of hi^ merit, wbfle his private forensic speeches are 
extremely valuable for the information they afford, particularly 
in regard to the operations of commerce in ancient Greece; (7) 
Aeschines (g.v., b. 390 b.c.), the great rival of Demosthenes, 
of whom we have three orations; (8) Lycurgus (g.v., bom e. 390 
b.c.): (me speech extant; (9) Hypereides (g.v., bom c. 390 b.c.), 
of whom we have fragments of six speeches, recovered since 1847 
from papyri; (zo) Deinarchus (bom e. 360 B.C.): three speeches 
extant 


Philosophie prose is represented by Plato (g.v., b. 427 b.c. on 
the seventh of the month Thargelion, a day afterwards celebrated 
annually by the Platonic school — d. 348-7 [his will is quoted 
Diog. L. iii. 41]), under whose name we have 42 dialogues, be- 
sides some dozen letters. Some of the dialogues (in all of which, 
except the Laws, Socrates is an interlocutor) are certainly spuri- 
ous. others of doubtful authenticity. All we need note here is that 
in Plato Greek prose attains its supreme perfection, a grace and 
ease and flexibility, capable of every emotion of which the soul 
is capable, such as perhaps no other prose in any language has 
attained. And this, coupled with sublimity and beauty of thought, 
with power to strengthen those hopes of men which aspire to 
immortality and seem to promise it, will ensure that such works 
as the Apology, the Phaedrus, the Phaedo, the Republic, will al- 
ways remain among the most precious heritages of humanity. 

Aristotle (g.v., 384-332 b.c.) has left such an immensity of 
writing that here we can do no more than indicate his chief works 
under their appropriate headings: x. Logic: Topica, Analytica; 
2. Natural Science (for which his position as tutor to Alexander 
no doubt gave him special advantages): Historia Animalium, De 
Partibus Animalium; 3. Psychology and Metaphysics: De Anima, 
Metaphysica; 4. Ethics: Nicomachean Ethics; 5. Politics: Politics, 
Rcspublica Atheniensium ; 6. Literature: Poetics, Rhetoric. 

For convenience we may here include Aristotle’s successor as 
head of the Peripatetic school, Theophrastus of Eresos (c. 372- 
287 B.C.), of whose writings we p)os8ess only: i. Historia Plan^ 
tarum (IIcpl ^pvrCdv iaroplat). 2. De causis plantarum (Ilcpi ipvrS)v 
atruep), 3. Characters (xapaxTiJper), and a few short pieces such 
as De Signis (Ilepi orjfxeLijop), which was apparently one of the 
sources used by Aratus for that part of the Phaenomcna (733‘" 
1154) which is called ALooripLaL, and some smaller fragments. 

The Alexandrine Age, 323 B.C^AJ). 100«— i. Before re- 
viewing the Alexandrine poets individually, it is worth while to 
note certain characteristics of the Alexandrine poetry in general. 
In the first place it is no longer an original poetry like that of 
the Classical period, but imitative. One symptom of this is that 
quite different kinds of poetry are cultivated by the same poet. 
Next it is a learned poetry for the most part, and makes its 
appeal in the first place to a learned audience — ^being full of 
learned allusions, strange or archaic or dialectic words (yX&ooat) 
which had little meaning for the ordinary man. Again, as in all 
learned poetry, the mere knowledge of the work of an earlier 
poet impels the imitator in the search for novelty to sacrifice sim- 
plicity. What is meant can be well seen by comparing Homer’s 
description of the abode of the gods in Odyssey vi, 42 sqq. with 
the successive imitations by Lucretius, Tennyson, Swinburne and 
again Tennyson. And the need for extreme elaboration tends to 
the cult of the short and highly polished poem rather than of the 
longer poem in which such uniformly high polish would make an 
excessive demand alike on the poet and on his reader. Again we 
note that the passion of love becomes now not a subsidiary, but 
a leading motive. Finally we notice a tendency — ^not perhaps un- 
connected with the growth of large cities — to take for theme the 
happiness of the simple peasant’s life. 

Callimachus (bom c. 310 b.c.) is represented by six Hymns 
(five in hexameters, one in elegiacs), and by a large number of 
fragments in a variety of metres. Recent discoveries of papyri 
have added considerably to our knowledge of his work (especially 
the Atrta and Ta/i/Soi). He is the champion of the short poem 
(Athen. 72 A). On the other hand his contemporary and rival, 
Apollonius Rhodius, attempted in his Argonautica in four books 
(5,835 lines) to revive the long epic (cf. Callim. Hymn ii. zo6, 
with Apollon. Rh. iii. 932 seq.). The didactic epic is revived by 
Aratus of Soli in Cilicia (bom c. 315 b.c.) in his Phaenomena 
(1,154 lines), an astronomical poem, sometimes called ^aipbpjepa 
KoX a^ioofipdoi because it falls into two well marked divisions — 
sometimes considered to be distinct poems — 1-732 describing 
the relative position of the stars in the heavens and their risings 
and settings, 733-1 154 dealing with weather sips in general. The 
poem, which was greatly praised in later times (Ovid, Amor. 
i.15.6) and was translate by Cicero, contains two passages of 
unusual beauty, the Prooemium, from which St. Paul quotes 
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(Acts zvii. 28 : “As certain also of your own poets have said, Tor 
we are also his offspring’ ’’) and the lines (96-136) which tell how 
Justice forsook the earth. Nicander (bom c. 200 B.c.) continued 
the didactic epic in a series of poems of which two are extant: 
Theriaca (958 lines), on the bite of venomous beasts, and Alex- 
ipharmaca (630 lines), on antidotes. Neither of them has any 
poetic value. 

We hear of a Pleiad of eminent tragedians of the time of 
Ptolemy Philadelphos, but we have no extant comedy or tragedy. 
Lycofdiron, one of the Pleiad, has left us, besides a few short 
fragments of tragedy, a poem of notorious difficulty called Alex- 
andra, i.e., Cassandra. Elegy is largely cultivated, the most famous 
elegist being Philitas (Philetas) of Cos (c. 300 B.C.), whose name 
is also associated with that of Callimachus by Propertius (iv.i.i). 

The one important new poetic development of the period is 
the bucolic idyll associated with the names of Theocritus (bom 
c. 305 B.C. in Syracuse, cf. A P. ix. 434, Athen. 384 A) and the 
later Bion and Moschus (probably snd century ^.c.). This type 
of poetry, a short poem in hexameters dealing with country life, 
and especially with herdsmen, goatherds and shepherds, became 
the model for the Bucolics of Virgil, and through him of all later 
pastoral poetry. The beautiful lament for Bion (a: Mosch. Id.), 
the authenticity of which some now deny, was the model for 
Virg. Bucol. X., Milton’s “Lycidas,” and Shelley’s “Adonais.” 
The curious type of poetry called a mime, which has apparently 
some affinity with the idyll, is now represented by the eight mimes 
of Herondas (discovered in Egypt, 1890). The papyrus ms. 
obtained from the Fayum is in the possession of the British 
Museum. 

3. The prose literature of the Alexandrine age is, for the most 
part, a learned literature. All branches of learning were cultivated 
with assiduity. The work of the Alexandrines in the department 
of literary criticism is discussed in a later part of this article. 
Their work in science— particularly mathematics and astronomy — 
hardly concerns us here. But a word must be said of three writers 
of this time who are of more general interest. Polybius {q.v., c. 
301-130 B.c.) of Megalopolis in Arcadia, composed his Histories 
i'loToplai) in 40 books, of which only the first five are extant in 
their entirety, but we know the plan of the whole work. Polybius 
has none of the graces of style, his virtues being those of accu- 
racy in detail and sound judgment. Strabo (q.v., c. 63 b.c.-a.d. 
19) of Amaseia in Pontus, wrote a historical work (TiroAU^Mara 
loTopiKi) in 43 books, which dealt cursorily with the period be- 
fore Polybius, and in detail with the period after Polybius (Suid. s. 
XloKiifiun) : of this only fragments are preserved (Frog. Bistor. 
Gr. iii. 490 sqq.). But his Geography (TtuypatPuci), is preserved 
almost entire. Quite apart from its value as a contribution to 
the study of geography, his work is of extraordinary interest to 
the general student from the multitude of incidental information 
which it gives with regard to the various peoi^es mentioned in the 
course of the treatise. Plutarch (q.v., c. a.d. 46-130) of Chaero- 
neia in Boeotia, was a many sided polymath, most of whose 
works are fortunately extant. They fall into two groups, the Par- 
allel Lives (probably mostly the work of his later life) and the 
series of popular essays called collectively MoraUa (’H8ucd). The 
ParaUel Lives (Blot IlapdXXqXoi) consist of a series of biog- 
raphies (46 extant) of eminent historical characters, a distin- 
guished (ireek being coupled with a distinguished Roman, to whom 
he seemed, in point of career, to bear some resemblance, each 
couple of biographies being followed by a Comparison (Sbyepuns), 
in which the two are compared. The order of the biographies as 
given in the mss. is not that of our ordinary editions, which is 
based upon the Aldine edition and is without ms. authority, but 
partly follows chronological order. This arrangement, however, 
is not Plutarch’s: thus, e.g., we know from Plutarch himself 
(Tkeos. i) that the Lives of Lycurgus and Numa were written 
tefore those of ’Iheseus and Romulus. The MoraUa is an im- 
mense collection (7 vols. in Teubner ed.) of essays on the widest 
variety of tofrics, ethical (these in the majoiity^ence the gen- 
eral title), historical, scientific. Though not imfound, Plutarch 
is general^ interesting, and the incidental allusimis are oftmi of 
the greatest value. 


SOMAN UTBSATUBB 

The’’Story of Roman literature is a comparatively diort one. Its 
whole lifetime is not equal to that single epoch of Greek liten- 
ture which we call the Alexandrine age. Again, while the literature 
of Greece exhibits a completely indqpendent development, Roman 
literature is at every point based iqron Greek models. A conse- 
quence of this is that, while Greek literature shows a logical devel- 
opment, that of Rome develqn more or less fortuitously. Wliile, 
then, Greek literature is best presented in the order of evolution 
of the several literary types, there is no such reas<m for adopting 
the same method in summarising the content of Roman literature, 
and the most convenient method of presentation is the chrono- 
logical. 

Roman literature may be said to begin about the middle of the 
3rd century b.c., and it is conveniently divided into three periods: 
(1) the Republican age, 350-37 B.C.; (3) the Augustan age, 37 

B. C.-A.D. 14; (3) the Imperial age, ajd. 14-534. 

The Republican Age, — ^An account of the origins of Roman 
literature and of its representatives will be foimd under Latin 
Literatvxe: here, where our object is merely to present a con- 
spectus of the extant literature, the earliest peri(^ from which 
nothing but detached fragments survive, may ht dismissed with a 
reference to the articles on Livius Andronicus (c. 384-304 B.c.), 

C. Naevius from Campania (d. Utica soi b.c.), Q. Ennius (339- 
169 B.C.), M. Pacuvius (b. 330 b.c.) and L. Accius (b. 170 b.c.). 

Far more important from our point of view are two poets who 
wrote comedies only. T. Maccius Plautus (q.v.) of Sarsina, in 
Umbria (c. 351-184 b.c.), is represented by 3i extant comedies— 
the so-called fabulae Varromanae (Aul. Gdl. iii. 3. 3). They are 
all translated more or less closely from the Greek (cf. Trim. prol. 
18 Huic Greece nomen est Thensauro fabulae: Philemo scripsit: 
Plautus vortit barbare, Nomen Trinummo feat, and Asm. proL 
10). 

P. Terentius Afer (q.v., c, 190-159 b.c.) of Carthage became 
the slave of Terentius Lucanus, whose name he took on manu- 
mission. Six of his comedies are extant. His chief model was 
Menander: cf. CTaesar’s lines ap. Sueton. Vit, Ter. “Tu quoque tu 
in summis, 0 dimidiate Menander / Poneris et merito, puri ser- 
monis amator: / Lenibus atque utinam scriptis adiuncta foret vis 
/ Comica, ut aequato virtus polleret honore / Cum Graecis neque 
in hoc despectus parte iaceres: / Unum hoc maceror et doleo Hbi 
desse, Terenti," (“You too, even you, half-Menander, are ranked 
among the highest and rightly, lover of pure Latin; but I wish 
your smooth verse had comic power, that its virtue might be 
equally honoured with the Greek and you were not despised in 
this respect. Terence, I am hurt and pained to find you lack this 
one thing.’’) The merit and demerit of Terence, as here stated by 
Caesar, are precisely what strikes the modem student — the pur- 
ity of his Latin and Ms lack of force. In the economy of his come- 
dies, we note an innovation in that the prologue no longer has the 
function of introducing the play, but serves — much like the Para- 
basis in Aristophanes — as a veMcle of criticism (cf., e.g., Adelph. 
prol. 15 seq.; Beaut, prol. 33). 

The earliest work in Latin prose which is extant entire is the 
De Agri Cultura of M, Porcius Cato (q.v., 334-149 b.c.), a mere 
compendium of precepts on agriculture. His Res RusHeae (three 
books) is also the only complete work extant of M. Terentius 
Varro (q.v., 116-37 b.c.), the most learned Roman of his time, 
who in his long life produced an extraordinary variety of works. 
His agricultural treatise is an immense advance on that of Cato 
in point of style. Of Varro’s work De Lingua Latina in 35 books, 
only 5-10 are extant. 

in the hands of Varro’s younger contemporary, M. Tullius 
Cicero (q.v., 106-43 B.c.), Latin prose style attains its higbe^ 
perfection. Cicero’s literary activity is amaxing. Apart frmn his 
speeches (of which 58 are extant), we have several treatises on 
rhetoric, a great number of works on philosophy — largely written 
in the last two or three years of his life and patticularfy after the 
death of his daughter TuUia, and finaHy his correqiXMidence: let* 
ters (1) Ad PomUiares (16 books, 63-143 B.C.), (a) Ad Qmntum 
Pratrem (3 books, 60-54 B.C.), (3) Ad Atticmm (16 boohs, 68-44 
B.C.), (4) Ad M. Brutum (2 books, 43 B.C.). The letters, written 
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as they are hi a coaqdete^ mthnate and kformal manner, c<msti> 
tute an extraordinarily important commentary on the events of his 
time and, revised in relatimi to those events, form a very inter* 
esting psychological study. C. Julius Caesar (q.v., 102-44 b.c.) 
wrote a treatise, De Analogia (two books), which one would have 
liked to see, and a tragedy Oedipus, which one would have liked 
to see still more. We possess, however, his CommentarU de beUo 
CaUko, seven books, covering the years 5S-53 B.C., and Com- 
mentaru de betto dvUi, three books, covering the years 4^48 B.C. 
The BeUum Alexandrinum is probably by A. G^us, wbo also 
added an eighth book to the BeUum GalUcum. The authors of the 
B. Hispaniense and B. Africanum are unknown. Q. Sallustius 
Crispus (86-34 B.C.) of A^temum, wrote the De CatUmae con- 
iuratione and the BeUum lugurthinum, both extant, and Historiae, 
covering the years 78-67 b.c., of which we have some fragments. 

Poetry in this period is represented by two names of the first 
rank. T. Lucretius Cams (9.V., c. 99-c. 55 B.c) expounds the 
philosophy of Epicurus in his De Rerum Natura (six books), the 
title b^g a translation of IIcpl the title of poems by 

Xenophanes, Parmenides, Empedocles. He had a high reputation 
in antiquity. Virgil, who was ^eatly influenced by him and refers 
to him (without naming him) in a famous passage of the Georgies 
it. 490, FeUx qui potuU rerum cognoscere causes Atque metus 
omnes et inexorabUe fatum Subiecit pedibus strepUumque Acher- 
ontis avari, is preferred to him by Quintilian (X. 1.86 seq.), on 
grounds which merely concern the student of oratory, and this 
preference has been supported by the general judgment, but not a 
few pod judges would reverse the verdict. The strictly philo- 
sophical passages no longer appeal, but in the more popular pas- 
sages, such as the Prooemium (i. 1-43), the eulogy of Epicurus 
(iii. 1-30), on the folly of fearing death (iii. 892-910), his pas- 
sionate earnestness (docti furor orduus Lucreti, Stat. SUv. ii. 7.76), 
coupled with genuine poetic imagination and a real gift for poetic 
expression, affects the modem reader perhaps more than anything 
in Virgil. C. Valerius Catullus (q.v., b. at Verona [Catull. Ixvii. 
34, Mart. xiv. 195, Ov., Am. iii. 15.7] 84-d. c. 54 B.c.), the great- 
est of Roman lyric poets, is represented by 116 poems in a variety 
of metres, bendecasyllables, iambic, trimeters (including seasons), 
sapphics, priapean, phalaecean, asclepiadean, hexameters, elegiacs, 
iambic tetrameter catalectic, galliambic (buii). Most of his 
poetry shows strong marks of Greek influence, and several poems 
are translations from the Greek: e.g., U. (from Sappho), Ixvi. 
(from the lost Hair of Berenice of CalUmachus). His hexameters 
and elegiacs — ^though sometimes extremely effective, as in his lines 
at bis brother’s grave (ci.) — show much less grace and ease than 
his hendecasyllabic and priapean poems. Apart from technique 
he has the two chief gifts of the lyric poet— depth of feeling 
(“Tenderest of Roman poets nineteen hundred years ago”— Ten- 
nyson) and simplicity. 

The Augustan Age, 27 B.C.-AJ>. 14 . — P. Vergilius Marco 
(70-19 B.C., see VnciL), generally regarded as the greatest of 
Roman poets, is represented by (t) BucoUca (Echgae) ten poems 
in which Theocritus is imitated or even transited. Of these, only 
ii., iii., v., vii. and viii. are strictly pastoral, the pastoral setting in 
others bdmg merely a framework, while in iv. (the soH:alled Mes- 
sianic Eclogue) there is nothing of the pastoral at all; (2) 
Georgica, in four books (i. Agriculture, iL Tree culture, iiL Cattle- 
rearing, iv. Bee-keeping). The Georgks contain some of Virgil’s 
best poetry, e.g., the praise of Italy, ii. 136-176; the eulogy of 
country life, ii 458-540; the story of Orpheus and Eurydice, iv. 
453-537; (3) Aeneis, in 12 books, the great national epic of Rome 
which, after ten years’ work, was sUll unfinished (witness the 
“pathetic half-lines,” the occasionally uncompleted hexameters) ,8t 
his death, and was published by L. Varius against the expressed 
wishes of the poet Virgil was a slow and careful writer (QuintiL 
*. 3-8. cf. Donat, Vita Verg. ix., AuL GelL xvil 10.2). This very 
care and elabcnration probab^ rather militates against the essen- 
tially epic virtues, and it is not so much as a whole that the poem 
at any rate to the modem world, as in certain supreme 
passages in afluch the poet rises above his immediate theme and 
which are leal^ in the nature of digressions. Q. Horatius Flaccus 
(85-8 ujcUf Me Hokacb), bun at Venusia, was the son of a freed- 
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man {cf, Hor. 5 at i 6.6; 45, 86). After the battle of Ktilippi (44 
B.C.) he retumed to Rome vdim {xesently he became a membn 
of the drde of Maecenas. His extant work is of two quite differ- 
ent classes-^yrical (fides, Epodes, Carmen Saeeulare) and poems 
in hexameters (Satires, Epistles, De Arte Poetica). The Satires 
(saturae or Sermones) in two books, written between 41 and 30 
B.C., deal li^tly with the foibles and follies of social Ufe, and ^ 
Epistles, 30-13 two books, are very much in the same style 
as the SaUres, with a greater preponderance of literary themes, 
which is emphasised in the epistle vdiich bears a separate title: 
On the Art of Poetry. It is upon his lyrical poems that the fame 
of Horace as a poet really rests (Quintil. x 1.96), and his success 
is due, not to any rare and high gift of poetic inspiration, but to 
his capacity for expressing with unsurpassed felicity, the com- 
mon thoughts which touch most nearly the common heart of 
humanity. Albius Tibullus (q.v. d. 19 B.C. while still swung) be- 
longed to the circle of M. Valerius Messalla Corvinus, and was on 
friendly terms with Horace, wbo addressed to him Carm. i. 33 and 
Ep. i. 4, and Ovid (cf. Ov. Tr. iv. 10.51, and the beautiful elegy 
on Tibullus, Ov. Amor iii. 9). We possess four books of elegies 
under bis name, but Bk. iii. is by “Lygdamus,” a pseudonym for 
some undetermined poet; iv. i (panegyric on Messalla) is by some 
unknown author, wUle iv. 7-13 are by Sulpicia, a poetess of the 
time of Tibullus. To call him “polished and elegant” as Quintilian 
does (x. 1.93) hardly docs justice to his tender grace. 

Sextus Aurelius Propertius (q.v., bom c. 49 B.c. in Umbria, 
probably at Asisium [Assisi], where the name Propertius occurs 
in inscriptions) is represented by four books of elegies. Propertius 
has an irregular strength which is in marked contrast to the equable 
polish of Tibullus, and in the matter of form his pentameters have 
an elasticity and freedom which make the elegiac distich in his 
hands almost a new metre. Bk. iv. 11 — ^the concluding elegy in 
our collection — ^is an excellent example of his mature style. P. 
Ovidius Naso (b. Sulmo 43 b.c. — died c. a.d, j8, see Ovm) has 
left us a great variety of work. His undoubted poetic quali- 
ties are rather obscured by the amazing polish and facility of his 
versification. There remain but two poets of the Augustan age 
who need be mentioned here, both writers of didactic epic. Grat- 
t tius, a contemporary of Ovid (Ov. Ep. ex. Pont. iv. 16.34), wrote 
the Cynegetica, a treatise on hunting after the Greek model, of 
which 541 lines are extant. Manilius, of whom nothing is known 
except what can be inferred from bis poem — ^be must have written 
after a.d. 9, because in i. 898 be refers to the defeat in that year 
of Varus in the Teutoburg forest— wrote Astronomica (in five 
books), which is extant. 

The prose writers of the Augustan age include only one name of 
first importance. T. Livius (59 B.C.-AO. 17, see Livy), was bom 
at Patavium (Padua, cf. Mart, i, 61.3). In Rome be enjoyed the 
friendship of Augustus in spite of his admiration of Pompey (Tac. 
Ann, iv. 34). We bear of philosophical works and semi-philosoph- 
ical dialo^es written by him (Senec. Ep. 100.9), but bis fame 
rests on his history of Rome (Historiae ab urbe condita) down to 
his own day (it was actually carried as far as 9 b.c.). The work 
was in 143 books, of which there are extant 35, i.*<c. (down to 

393 B.C.), zxi.-zlv. (318-167 B.C.). The lost bMks are represented 
by Periochoe (summaries of contents) composed c. 4th century 
AJ>., which we possess for all except 136 and 137. An Oxyrbynchus 
pap)TU8 preserves some excerpts from Bks. 37-40; 48-55. Livy, 
deficient as he was in technical equipment, is not exactly a scien- 
tific bistoftan, but he is at least an honest one. Bi style be is nearer 
Cicero (cf. Quintil. x z.39) than Sallust. His lan^ge (despite 
Asinius PoUio’s reproach (k Patavmitas, QmntU. i. 5.56; viii. 1.3, 
the reference of which is obscure), with its somewhat poetical 
colouring, is splendidly adiqited to his task (Quintil. i. i.ioi). 
Other minor prose writers are Pompeius Trogus, L. Annaeus Sen- 
eca of Cordt^ (Citfdova), and Vitruvius PoUio (qq.v.). 

The Imperial Age^Under Tiberius in aa 30, C. Velleius 
Paterculus wrote for M. Nonius (consul in that year) his Historia 
Romano, a sketch of Roman history in two (extant) books. A 
contemporaty writer of first importance, L. Annaeus Seneca 
(ah. 3-65), 8(m of the elder Seneca, has left us nine tragedies 
hnitated from (be Greek, and numerous prose pbilosqihical 
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writing^. Annaeus Lucanus (a.d. 39-^5), nephew of the fore- 
going, is represented by an epic in ten boolu De BeUo CiviU, on 
the civil war between Pompey and Caesar. More rhetorical than 
poetical, Lucan has some memorable lines. Aulus Persius Flaccus 
(a.d. 34-62), is the author of six satires, mainly on the hterary 
life of his time and on quasi-philosophical subjects. T. Calpumius 
Siculus, in the reign of Nero, has left us seven eclogues full of 
adulation of Nero; the anonymous poem De Laude Pisonis is also 
now attributed to him*. L. lunius Moderatus Columella, contem- 
porary with Seneca, is the author of 12 books De Re Rustica in 
prose except the tenth book which is in hexameters. Next we 
have a group of four poets: P. Papinius Statius (b. between a.d. 
40 and 45, died c. 98) author of two epics — Thebais and AchUleis 
— and a collection of poems in various metres with the general 
title SUvae. Valerius Flaccus in the time of Vespasian, to whom 
his poem is dedicated, wrote the Argonautica in eight books. The 
matter is mainly taken from the Argonautica of Apollonius Rho- 
dius and the style is a rhetorical imitation of Virgil. T. Catius 
SiUus Italicus (d. loi) in the reigns of Nero, Vitellius and Vespa- 
sian, wrote an epic Pumca (17 books). His poem, the matter of 
which is mainly taken from Livy, is highly rhetorical and has 
little poetical merit. A much more brilliant poet is M. Valerius 
Martialis (born c. a.d. 40, d. shortly after 100), represented by 

14 books of epigrams, some being of remarkable beauty. 

C. Plinius Secundus (c. a.d. 23-79) in 77 presented Titus with 
his Naturalis Historia (in 36 books). Quite devoid of style and 
of no independent authority, the work is of considerable impor- 
tance as preserving information from authorities now lost. M. 
Fabius Quintilianus (c. a.d. 35-95) is the author of the InstituHo 
Oratoria in 12 books, book x. containing a sort of comparative 
sketch of Greek and Roman literary history, which includes very 
happy critiques of the leading Greek and Roman writers. The 
greatest prose writer of the Imperial age is C. Cornelius Tacitus 
(c. A.D. 54-c. 1 18) ; we have his Dialogus de Oratoribus, Agricola 
(a.d. 98) Germania (about the same date). Histories (a.d. 69-96), 
Annals (probably written after a.d. 116). C. Plinius Caecilius 
Secundus (6i-c. 114), nephew of the elder Pliny, is represented 
by lyne books of letters, and in addition by the historically very 
important Panegyricus on Trajan and the correspondence with 
Trajan (including the extraordinarily important letters 96 and 97, 
deaUng with the trial of the early Christians). C. Suetonius 
Tranquillus, who, under Hadrian, held the office of imperial 
secretary (ab epistulis), wrote the lives of the emperors (De Vita 
Caesarum) from Caesar to Domitian. We have also his treatise 
De Crammaticis et de Rhetoribus, originally part of a larger 
work, De Viris Illustribus, of which the extant Vitae of Terence, 
Horace, Lucan, Passienus Crispus, and the elder Pliny are frag- 
ments. D. lunius luvenalis (b. Aquinum, probably a.d. 67) has left 

15 satires written under Trajan and Hadrian. Juvenal is a master 
of vivid phrase : e.g., his account of street dangers in Sat. iii. 264 
sqq. So his single lines are memorable: *‘facit indignatio versum” 
(i. 79), “mens sana in corpore sano” (x. 356), “maxima debetur 
puero reverentia" (xiv. 47). We must dismiss the remaining 
authors summarily — ^with again a reference to their separate bio- 
graphical articles and the article Latin Literature: Id. Corne- 
lius Fronto (2nd century a.d.); Aulus Gellius (bom c. 130); L. 
Apuleius (b. at Madaura, in Africa, a.d. 114); the Pervi^um 
Veneris, by an author unknown; Ammianus Marcellinus (bom c. 
332); Decimus Magnus Ausonius (bom at Bordeaux c. 300); 
Claudius Claudianus (bom at Alexandria, died 404) (lAurelius 
Pmdentius Clemens, the first great Christian poet; C. LoUius 
Apollinaris Sidonius (c. 430-480), and lastly, Boethius (bom c. 
480, executed 524). 

HISTORY OF SCHOLARSHIP 

Pre-Alexandrine. — ^The history of classical scholarship goes 
back to a date so early that it is hardly possible to fix a superior 
limit. As soon as a pUlosopher began to criticise a literary work 
(e.g., Xenophanes on Homer and Hesiod), so soon scholai^p in 
the widest sense may be said to have b^un. Philosophic specu- 
lation soon raised die question of the ration of the name to 
the thing named, or, in other words, directed attention to the true 
or inner meaning of words, the irvftdkoyla, as opposed to the 


conventional meaning, and thus founded the science of etymology. 
Directly connected with this was the question of the ri^t use of 
language, dpdoiireui, with which the name of Protagoras (bom c. 
485 B.C.) was especially connected (Plato, Phaedr. 267 C.). This 
again naturally led to a consideration of the function of words 
in a sentence and thus to the evolution of a grammatical termi- 
nology. Plato already distinguished ivona and not so 

much as noun and verb, but as subject and predicate (c/. Plato 
Sophist. 261; “There are two sorts of intimation of being given 
by the voice. . . . That which indicates action we call a verb 
. . . and the other, which is an articulate mark set on those 
who do the actions, we call a noim” cf. Cratyl. 425 A., Aristoph. 
Nub. 681 sqq.) Aristotle distinguished ivoua, Miyto., ip 9 pov (Poet. 
xxi.7), trbvifeitos (Rhet, iii., 5.2, etc.) — noun, verb, article, con- 
junction. 

Alexandrine Period, 300-1 B.C.^ — ^Alexandria (for description 
cf. Strabo 793 sqq.) was founded by Alexander the Great in 331 
B.c. After his death it became the capital of Egypt and the seat 
of the Ptolemaic dynasty. Under Ptolemy Soter (323-285 b.c.) 
and Ptolemy Philadelphus (285-247 b.c.) the two libraries and 
the museum of Alexandria be.came the greatest centre of literature 
and learning in the world. 

The first librarian was Zenodotus of Ephesus (c. 325-260 b.c.). 
As librarian he classified the epic and lyric poets, the tragedians 
being classified by Alexander Aetolus, the comedians by Lyco- 
phron. As a scholar he made a critical recension of the Iliad and 
the Odyssey, founded on numerous mss., and compiled a Homeric 
glossary ('OfiripiKal FXwo'o'at). He seems also to have dealt with 
the text of Hesiod, Anacreon and Pindar. As a critical scholar he 
seems to have erred on the side of too great subjectivity. 

The poet Callimachus, who did much in the way of making 
catalogues (irlvoKts), is often said to have succeeded Zenodotus as 
librarian, but there is no evidence for tlie statement (cf. Calli- 
machus, Loeb ed. p. 6 sqq.). The next librarian of whom we hear 
is Eratosthenes of C3rrene (bom c. 275 b.c.), who became librarian 
c. 235. A man of many-sided learning (hence called by his 
admirers pentathlos, while his detractors called him Beta, imply- 
ing that he was second-best in all departments, but first in none), 
he wrote on geography, mathematics, astronomy, chronology. We 
are here concerned only with his work in classical scholarship, in 
which his chief production was a treatise on Old Attic Comedy 
(xe/ol r^s hpxalas KuptfiSlas), His successor in the librarianship 
was Aristophanes of Byzantium, who became librarian in 195 b.c. 
He edited Homer, Pindar, Euripides, Aristophanes. He ako elab- 
orated a system of critical signs (obelus, sigma, antisigma) and 
accentuation, divided the strophes of the lyric poets intOKwXa 
(“limbs”) and made an epitome of Aristotle’s Natural History 
(ed. Lambros 1885). His successor, Aristarchus of Samothrace 
(c. 217-145 B.C.), enjoyed still greater fame and became for later 
antiquity the type of the philologist (Cic. Ad. Att. i 14.3). He 
published two editions of Homer, in which he followed the admir- 
able principle, "Opripw ^ 'Ofiiipov acupqvlfeiv (explaining Homer 
by Homer), edited Hesiod, and concerned himself also with the 
text of the lyric poets, the tragedians, Herodotus, and Aristoph- 
anes, writing both continuous commentaries ({nropa^uara) and 
treatises on special questions (ovyypifiuaTa). Aristarchus was the 
first to recognize the eight parts of speech (Quintil. i. 4.20) tuopa 
(noun), pqpa (verb), tvTuwpla (pronoun), tirlppr/pa (adverb), 
ptroxll (participle), ip 9 pov (article), vivStapos (conjunction), 
lepiSfais (preposition). 

His pupil, Dionysius Thrax (c. 170-90 B.C.), wrote a Greek 
grammar, Tix”? Vpapparucti, which retained its vogue down to 
the Renaissance and has been the ultimate model of all mod- 
em grammars (ed. Uhlig, Leipzig, 1884). Didymus, on account 
of his industry sumamed (copper-guts), wrote m 

Homer, Hesiod, Pindar, Bacchylides, the comedians, the Attic 
orators, and Thucydides. 

Pott-Alexandrlne Period, 1 B.C.ml 3 S 0 ^Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus (vdio lived at Rome from 30 b.c onwards) wrote a 
number of valuable woiks on literary criticism: Letters to Am- 
maeus /. and II,, De Composiiione Verborum, De Oratoribus 
AnHgids, Letter to Pompeku, et^, A very valuable treatise On the 
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SubUme (IIcpl is extant, probably of the zst century a.d. 
Apollonius Dyscolus (c. 130) wrote a viduable treatise on syntax 
in four (extant) books. The most valuable feature of the scholar- 
ship of this period is a series of works on lexicography and Idndred 
subjects by Moeris, Phr^chus, Harpocration, Pollux, Hesychius, 
Stephanus, Suidas, Photius, and the 12th century Etymolo^um 
Magnum, Mention should be made of the Deipnosophistae of 
Athenaeus (2nd century) which preserves much curious informa- 
tion and is the source of most of the extant fragments of the 
Greek comic poets. Libanius (c. 314-393) is the author of a Life 
of Demosthenes and of Argiunents to his speeches. With him 
we must close the tale of classical scholarship for nearly 1,000 
years. 

The Reviyal of Learning or the Italian Period 1350 - 1527 . 

— ^A general account of the Renaissance is beyond the scope of 
this article and we can merely mention some of the leading names. 
Francesco Petrarca (1304-74) and Giovanni Boccaccio (1313-75) 
have an interest only as pioneers, being interested in Greek, but 
not themselves expert Greek scholars. Manuel Chrysoloras (1350- 
1415), a Greek immigrant, taught Greek in Florence (1396-1400). 
It was at the instigation of another Greek, Gemistus Plethon 
(1355-1452), that Cosmo de’Medici founded an academy for 
the study of Plato. His pupil, Joannes Bessarion (1403-72), a 
native of Trebizond, came to Italy in 1439 with the Greek 
emperor in an endeavour to unite the Greek and Roman churches. 
Thereafter he joined the Roman Church, becoming presently 
bishop of Frascati. He died at Ravenna in 1472, bequeathing his 
collection of mss. to Venice (St. Mark’s Library). Thcodorus 
Gaza (c. 1400-c. 1478), of TTiessalonica, taught Greek for a 
time at Ferrara, afterwards in Rome and Naples. His Greek 
grammar was printed by Aldus Manutius at Venice in 1495, and 
he was also the author of translations of Aristotle, Aelian, Theo- 
phrastus De Plantis, and of J>ionysius, De Comp, Verborum, 
Demetrius Chalcondylas (1428-1510) edited Homer {ed, prin- 
ceps, 1488), Isocrates, Suidas. Laurentius Valla (1407-57) trans- 
lated Homer, Herodotus, Thucydides. But the greatest philologist 
of the Renaissance was Petrus Victorius (1499-1584), who edited 
Sophocles, Isaeus, Aristotle’s Rhetoric, Poetics, Ethics, Politics, 
Cicero, Terence, Sallust, Varro’s De Re Rustica, Lastly, among 
famous collectors of mss. may be mentioned Poggio Bracciolini 
(1380-1459), who discovered a great number of Latin mss., and 
Giovanni Aurispa (c. 1370-1459), who, in 1423, brought to Venice 
238 mss. including Venetus A. of the Iliad and the Codex Lauren- 
tianus (loth century, now in Florence) of Aeschylus, Sophocles 
and Apollonius Rhodius. 

The Greek grammar {'Epuiry^yLara) of Constantius Lascaris 
printed at Milan by Paravisinus in 1476, was the first book to be 
printed wholly in Greek. 

Later Periods. — The French Period, 1530-1700, is character- 
ized by an interest more in the content than the form of the 
classical authors. Leading names are Budaeus (1457-1540), 
Robert (1503-69) and Henri Etienne (1528-98), Tumebus 
(1512-65), Casaubon (15SO-1614), Joseph Justus Scaliger (1540- 
1609), Cange (1610-88) {qq,v.). 

The English and Dutch Period (i8£h century) is a period of 
comprehensive scholar$hip^-0f historical and literary as well as 
verbal criticism. The leading English scholars are Richard Bent- 
ley (1662-1742) and Richard Porson (1759-1808), while in the 
Netherlands the chief names are Ezechiel Spanheim (1629-1710), 
the two Burmans (the elder 1668-1741, the younger 1714-78), 
Hemsterhuis (1685-1766), Valckenaer (1715-85), Wyttenbach 
(1746-1820) {qq,v,). 

The German Period is inaugurated by F. A. Wolf (1759-1824), 
whose Prolegomena to Homer was published in 1795. In t^ 
period we have two distinctive types of scholarship--ihe his- 
torical and antiquarian on the one hand and the critical and 
grammatical on the other. Leading representatives of the former 
are B. G. Niebuhr (1776-1831), August Boeckh (1785-1867), 
K. 0 . MuUcr (1797-1840), Otto Jahn (1813-69), Theodor 
Mommsen (1817-1903), and of the latter G. Hermann 
(1772-1848), Lobcck (1781-1860), Immanuel Bekkcr (1785- 
1871) iqq.v,). 


ni 

' Preaent Day^It would perhaps be invidious to mention the 
names of distinguished scholars either recently gone from us or 
still living, but a few words may be said of certain features which 
characterize classical scholarship of the present day. 

The most notable development of modem times has been 
undoubtedly the increased interest in archaeology, in the widest 
sense, which has been witnessed in the last 100 years, and more 
particularly in the last half century. As this is written, it is 
almost exactly a century since the foundation of the Archaeo- 
logical Institute in Rome (1S29). The French schools in Athens 
and Rome were founded respectively in 1846 and 1873, those of 
the United States in 1882 and 1895, the British schools in 1883 
and 1901. Everywhere, ancient sites have been and are being exca- 
vated— Troy, Delphi, Mycenae, Tiryns, Sparta, Olympia, Epi- 
daurus, Dodona, Delos, Crete have yielded results beyond all 
expectation — ^while the recovery of papyri from Egypt has not 
merely restored to us a considerable body of ancient Greek litera- 
ture, such as Aristotle’s Constitution of Athens (1891), Herondas 
(1891), Bacchylides (1897) — to mention only some examples — 
but has thrown a valuable light on the true nature of New 
Testament Greek. 

The study of one department of archaeology, namely that of 
anthropology, and in particular of primitive ritual and religion, 
has strongly influenced the study of classics. There was a time 
when the attention of scholars was perhaps too exclusively devoted 
to the literary aspects of the classical writers — to textual criti- 
cism and the study of form. As a natural consequence the labours 
of successive generations were confined to the great literary 
masterpieces of antiquity, while comparatively little study was 
given to writers of inferior genius who, nevertheless, preserve for 
us antiquarian and anthropological information of the first impor- 
tance. Moreover, much that even in the best authors was cither 
overlooked or misunderstood, has taken a new meaning in the 
light of the comparative study of the beliefs and institutions of 
primitive man. It is hardly too much to say that archaeological 
and anthropological discovery and speculation have been a fruitful 
and vivifying development of classical studies in recent years. 

But the interest in ^‘pure scholarship” which has long been a 
distinctive feature of the study of classics in this country is still 
fully maintained. The practice of composition in Greek and Latin, 
which for long occupied a leading place in our school and univer- 
sity education, appears to have somewhat retrograded, and the 
art of verse composition in particular seems to be falling into 
some neglect. On the other band, there has been in the last 50 
years an increasing interest in the art of translation from the 
classics, and an increasing demand for translations which should 
be at once accurate in point of scholarship and acceptable from 
the point of view of literary form. This has been the aim success- 
fully pursued by many scholars writing independently, while it is 
the professed purpose of such a scries as the Loeb in the United 
States and the Bud6 series in France. 

Although the classics no longer enjoy their old monopoly in 
education, the study of the Greek and Latin writers seems to 
flourish as vigorously as it has done at any time, and at the present 
moment, so far as the evidence goes, the prospects of classical 
scholarship as an indispensable force in education appear to be 
singularly bright. See also Greek Literature; Latin Litera- 
ture. (A. W. Ma.) 

CLASSIFICATION is the process of recognizing classes or 
kinds, each class or kind consisting of members having certain 
characteristics in common. The members may themselves be 
classes or they may be individuals. In a complete system of classi- 
fication the lowest classes (in which only individual members can 
be distinguished) are subordinated to higher ones, and these 
again to others still higher until the most inclusive category with 
which the science in question is concerned is reached. In Logic, 
such an inclusive category or highest class is called a summum 
genus, and the lowest, infima species; each intermediate class is 
called a genus of the one below it, and a species of the one above. 
In the biological sciences the terms genus and species are not used 
in this relative sense, but denote certain definite classes in the 
biological scheme. 
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Classification is one method, probably the simplest method, 
of discovering order in the world. By noting similarities between 
numerous distinct individuals, and thinking of these individuals as 
forming one class or kind, the many are in a sense reduced to one, 
and to that extent simplicity and order are introduced into the 
bewildering multiplicity of Nature. In the history of every 
science classification is the very first method to be employed; but 
it is much older than science. Every name, indeed almost every 
word, of a language is the expression of some implicit classifi* 
cation; and language is older than science. The classifications 
expressed in ordinary language are, however, the result of prac* 
tical needs rather than of scientific interests, so that science has 
to correct them even' when it starts from them. The scientific 
classification of such things as coal, or whales, or sea-anemones, 
or of processes like rusting and breathing, is very different from 
the popular way of classing them. 

Scientific classification seeks to formulate a scheme of mutually 
exclusive and collectively exhaustive categories based on the most 
important characteristics of the things concerned and on the 
actual relations between them. This is frequently a very difficult 
matter, as the history of biology shows. The more nearly a 
classification approaches the aforementioned ideal the better is 
its claim to be called a natural one; a classification that deviates 
from this ideal, as usually happens when it is made for some 
practical human purpose, is called artificial (e.g., a herbalist’s 
classification of herbs with reference to their medicinal uses). 
Border cases are especially apt to cause trouble. To this day 
there is uncertainty whether certain micro-organisms should he 
classed as plants or as animals. Volvocinae and the Euglena 
viridis, for example, have some of the characteristics of vege- 
tables and also some of those of animals, so they are simply listed 
as “organisms” for the time being. 

In one sense classification is the basic method of science. For 
science is mainly interested in general truths, that is, in truths 
relating to classes of things or events rather than to individual 
instances. Whatever other methods it may employ in discovering 
a certain truth, that truth is implicitly applied at once to the 
whole class of phenomena to which the instance in connection with 
' which the discovery has been made belongs. This obviously as- 
sumes a correct classification of the phenomena in question. 

Some classifications are based on evidence of common descent 
or biological kinship. Such are known as phylogenetic classifica- 
tions. 

Bibliography. — ^J. S. Mill, System of Logic (187s etc.) ; J. Venn, 
Empirical Logic (1907) ; A. Wolf, Essentials of Scientific Method 
(1938). (A. Wo.) 

CLASTIDIUM (mod. Casteggio), a village of the Anamares 
in Gallia Cispadana, on the Via Postumia, 5 m. E. of Iria (mod. 
Voghera) and 31m. W. of Placentia, Italy. Here in 222 b.c. M. 
Claudius Marcellus defeated the Gauls and won the spolia opima; 
in 218 Hannibal took Clastidium and its stores of com by 
treachery. 

CLAUBERG, JOHANN (1622-1665), German philoso- 
pher, was born at SoUngen, in Westphalia, and studied the Car- 
tesian philosophy under John Raey at Leyden. He became (1649) 
professor of philosophy and theology at Herbom and subse- 
quently at Duisburg, where he died. Clauberg was one of the 
earliest teachers of the new doctrines in Germany and an exact 
and methodical commentator on his master’s writings. His theory 
of the connection between the soul and the body is in some 
respects analogous to that of Malebranche; but he is not there- 
fore to be regarded as a true forerunner of Occasionalism, as he 
uses “Occasion” for the stimulus ^ch directly produces a mental 
phenomenon, without postulating the intervention of God (H. 
Muller, /. Clauberg und seine SteUung im Cartesiamsmus). Ks 
view of the relation of God to his creatures is held to fore- 
shadow the pantheism of Sffinosa. All creatures eidst ^y through 
the continuous creative energy of the Divine Bei^, and are 
no more independent of his will than are our thou^ts inde- 
pendent of us. Clauberg’s chief works are: De eonfunctione 
animae et corporis humotd; Exercitaliones centum de cognUkne 
Dei et nostri; Logiea vetus et nova; Imtiatio PkEosophi, seu 


Dubitatio Cariesmta; a commentary 00 Descartes’ Meditathns; 
and etymologica Teutonum. 

A collected ed. of his j^oMphical works was pub. at Amsterdam 
(1691), with life by H. C. Hennin; see also £. Zeller, Gesckichte der 
deutseken Philosophie seit LeibnUt (1873}. 

CLAUDE, JEAN (1619-1687), French Protestant divine, 
was bom at La Sauvetat-du-Dropt near Agen. He was professor 
of theology at the Protestant colleges of Nimes and of Montau- 
ban, but lost both posts on account of his intransigence. In 
1666 he became pastor at Charenton near Paris, where he engaged 
in controversies with Pierre Nicole (Riponse aux deux trmtis 
intituUs la perpdtuiti de la foi, 1665), Antoine Amauld (Riponse 
au livre de M. Amauld, 1670), and J. B. Bossuet {Riponse au 
livre de M. L’ivique de iieaux, 1683). On the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes he fled to Holland, and received a pension from 
William of Orange, who commissioned him to write an account of 
the persecuted Huguenots {Plaintes des Protestants crueUement 
opprimis dans le royaume de France, 1686). The English transla- 
tion of this book and the original were publicly burnt by the cGm- 
mon hangman by order of James II. on May 5, 1686, as con- 
taining “expressions scandalous to His Majesty the king of 
France.” 

See biographies by J. P. Nic6ron and Abel Rotholf de la Devize; 
E. Haag, La France protestante, vol. iv. (1884 ed.). 

CLAUDE LORRAIN or CLAUDE GELhtE (1600- 
1682), French landscape-painter, was bom at Chamagne in Lor- 
raine. At the age of 12 he went to live at Freiburg in Baden with 
an elder brother. He afterwards went to Rome where he lived 
with the landscape painter, Augustin Tassi. In 1625 he travelled 
to Venice and through Tirol to bis native country. Claude De 
Ruet, painter to the duke of Lorraine, kept him as assistant for 
a year; and he painted at Nancy the ceiling of the Carmelite 
church. In 1627 he returned to Rome where he earned the pro- 
tection of Pope Urban VIII., and from about 2637 he rapidly 
rose into celebrity. Claude’s landscapes are composed according 
to the classical traditions of the Italian school. He bathed his 
scenes in light and atmosphere. His figures, however, are very 
indifierent and be usually engaged other artists to paint them for 
him. In order to avoid a repetition of the same subject, and also 
to detect the very numerous spurious copies of his works, he 
made tinted outline drawings (in six paper books which he named 
Libri di Verita) of most of his pictures, with the name of the 
purchaser. This valuable work (now belonging to the duke of 
Devonshire) has been engraved and published. Claude died in 
Rome at the age of 82, on Nov. 21, 1682. 

Many choice specimens of his genius may be seen in the 
National Gallery, London, in the Louvre, at the Doria palace in 
Rome and at private collections in Britain. The British Museum, 
the Louvre, and the Albertina contain fine collections of pen and 
ink drawings. Claude’s engravings are much sought after. 

Ste Sandrart, Academia Artis Pictoriae (2683) ; Baldinucci, Notizie 
dei professori del disegno (2844) ; Victor Cousin, Sur Claude Cdie 
(1853) ; M. F. Sweetser, Claude Lorram (2878) ; Lady Dilke, Claude 
Lorrdn (2884). 

CLAUDEL, PAUL (1868- ), French poet, dramatist 

and diplomat, was bom Axig. 6, 1868 at Villeneuve-sur-Fin. He 
was educated at the Lyc^ Louis-le-Grand, and entered the con- 
sular service in 2892. The early part of his diplomatic career 
was spent in the East as consul at Foochow, Shanghai and Tient- 
sin. As first secretary at Peking he gained a valuable acquaintance 
with Chinese life and thought. In 2922 he was made French am- 
bassador at Tokyo after a series of European appointments and 
three years in Rio de Janeiro. 

He was subsequently appointed ambassador at Wadiington 
(2927). The store of worldly wisdom which be had acquired in 
^e course of his official duties did much to stimulate and cdour 
his poetry and helped to make his style amcmg the wei^tiest and 
richest in Firench literature. Though trained in the school of the 
Symbolists, and especially of Riml^ud, Claudd breaks away from 
them in certain essential particulars. Ks fundamental inspiration 
is Catholicism— but the Catholicism is the fruit of his own medita- 
tion and is, as it were, re-created. The cosmic breadth of his 
views, his deep metaphysical interest and his fine treatmoit of 
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both the gnuuBofle and the commoopUce derive from his dose 
study of AesdQrlus (vdiose Ortsttia be has translated) of Dante 
and of Holy Writ. He has created his own style, a plastic 
versificadon founded on a meticulous study of the riiythm of 
word and pause. Of his purely lyrical works, the following are 
the principal: Cinq Grandes Odes (1910); Le ContaU (1914): 
Corona BenignitaUs Dei (1915); Pemlks des Saints (1915); but 
his fetation will most surely rest on his plays; those of out- 
stand^ merit are: TSte d^or; La ViUe; L’Bekange; La Jeune 
FiUe Violaine (pub. in 1901 under the title VArbre ) — in which 
the influence of the Symbolists is clearly perceptible; L’Annonce 
faite d Marie (1912) and the great trilogy in which he has at- 
tempted to reproduce the moral drama of post-revolutionary days: 
L’Otage (1911); Le Pain Dur (1918); le Pdre HumUii (1919). 
Many of Claudel’s chief works have been translated into Engli^, 
f.jf., Connaissance de I’Est (by T. Frances and W. R. Binet. as 
“TTie East I Know”); L’Otage (by Chavannes, 1917) and L’An- 
nonce faite d Marie (by L. M. Still, 1916). 

CLAUDET, ANTOINE FRANCOIS JEAN (1797- 
1867), French photographer, was bom at Lyons on Aug. 12, 
1797. Having acquired a share in L. J. M. Daguerre’s invention, 
he was one of the first to practise daguerreotype portraiture in 
England, and he improved the sensitizing process by using chlorine 
in addition to iodine, thus gaining greater rapidity of action. In 
1848 he produced the photographometer, an instrument designed 
to measure the intensity of photogenic rays; and in 1849 he 
brought out the focimeter, for securing a perfect focus in photo- 
graphic portraiture. He was elected F.R.S. in 1853, and in 
1858 he produced the stereomonoscope, in reply to a challenge 
from Sir David Brewster. He died in London on Dec. 27, 1867. 

CLAUDIA NOVA, VIA, an ancient road of Italy, 47m. in 
length, connecting the Via (Claudia) Valeria with the Via Caecilia 
and Via Salaria at Foruli, near Amitemum and thus linking to- 
gether the road systems of north and south Italy. It was built by 
the emperor Claudius in a.d. 47. Its course- and remains, as well 
as the ancient towns and buildings along it, are described by R. 
Gardner in Journal of Roman Studies, iii. (1913) 205-232. 

CLAUDIANUS, CLAUDroS (AngUcized, Claudian), 
Latin epic poet during the reign of Arcadius and Honorius. He 
was an Egyptian by birth, probably an Alexandrian. In a.d. 395 be 
appears to have come to Rome, and made his debut as a Latin 
poet by a panegyric on the consulship of Olybrius and Probinus. 
(In Bill’s edition a complete chronological list of Claudian’s 
poems is given, and also in J. B. Bury’s edition of Gibbon (iii. 
app. i. p. 485), where the dates given differ slightly from those 
in the present article.) 

In 396 appeared the encomium on the third consulship of the 
emperor Honorius, and the epic on the downfall of Rufinus, the 
unworthy minister of Arcadius at Constantinople, which was 
engineered by Stilicho. Claudian’s poem appears to have ob- 
tained his patronage, or perhaps that of his wife Serena (Epist, 
2). In 398 appeared bis panegyric on the fourth consulship of 
Honorius, bis epithalamium on the marriage of Honorius to 
Stilicho’s daughter, and his poem on the Gildonic War, celebrating 
the repression of a revolt in Africa. To these succeeded his piece 
on the consulship of Manlius Theodorus (399)* unfinished in- 
vective against the Byzantine prime minister Eutropius in the 
same year, the epics on Stilicho’s first consulship and on bis 
repulse of Alaric (400 and 403), and the panc^c on the sixth 
consulship of Honorius (404). From t^ time all trace of 
Claudian is lost, and he is generally supposed to have perished 
with his patron Stilicho in 408. It may be conjectured that he 
must have died in 404, as he could hardly otherwise have omitted 
to celebrate Stilicto’s destruction of the barbarian host led by 
Radagaisus in the following ytBX. On the other hand, he may 
have survived Stilidio, as in the dedicatiem to the second book 
of his epk on the Rape of Proserpine (which Birt, however, 
assigns to 395-397), he speaks of his disiM of p^ry. From 
Augustine’s to in the De dvitate Dei, it may be 

inferred that he was &o longer ttving at the date of the com- 
potion of that work, between 4x5 a^ 4^B. 

R#€i4if Glandian’s diief poems, his Sveh^ Fescemnnes on the 


emperor’s marriage, hb panegyric on Serena, and the Gigantih 
mackia, a fragment of an unfinished Greek epic, may also be men- 
tioned Sevml poems expressing Christian sentiments are 
spurious. It is probable that he was nominally a Christian, like 
his patrons Stilicho and Ausonius, although at heart attached to 
the old religion. He was honoured by a bronze statue in the forum, 
and Pomponius Laetus discovered in the 15th century an in- 
scription (CJ.L. vi. 27x0) on the pedestal, which, formerly con- 
sidered spurious, is now generally regarded as genuine. 

The revival of Latin poetry at so late a date, and by a poet 
of foreign birth is remarkable, and it is no less surprising that 
Claudian should have won fame by official panegyrics. As re- 
marked by Gibbon, *‘he was endowed with the rare and precious 
talent of raising the meanest, of adorning the most barren, and 
of diversifying the most similar topics.” This gift is especially 
displayed in his poem on the downfall of Rufinus. In bis cele- 
bration of Stilicho’s victories Claudian found a subject more 
worthy of his powers, and some passages, such as the description 
of the flight of Alaric, and of Stilicbo’s arrival at Rome, rank 
among the brightest ornaments of Latin poetry. Yet on the 
whole he lacks creative power, and his talent is rather that of 
the rhetorician than the poet. 

Bibliocrapiiy. — The editio princeps of Claudian vras printed at 
Vicenza in 1482; the editions of J. M. Gesner (1759) and P. Burmann 
(1760) are still valuable for their notes. The first critical edition was 
that of L. Jeep (1876-79), now superseded by the exhaustive work 
of T. Birt, with bibliography, in Monumenia Germaniae Hisiorica 
(x., 2892; smaller ed. founded on this by J. Koch, Teubner series, 
1893). Edition with English translation by Platmauer (Loeb series, 
1922). There is a separate edition with commentary and verse trans- 
lation of II Ratio ai Proserpina, by L. Garces de Dicz (1889) ; the 
satire In Entropium is discussed by T. Birt in Zwei poHtiscke Satiren 
des alien Rom (x888). There is a complete English verse translation 
of little merit by A. Hawkins (1817). See the articles by Ramsay in 
Smith’s Classical Dictionary and Vollmer in Pauly-Wimwa’s Realency- 
clopadie der classischen Alter tumswissenschaft, iii. 2 (1899): also 
J. H. E. Crees, Claudian as an Historian (1908), the ^’Cambridge 
Historical Essay” for 1906 (No. 17) ; T. Hodgkin, Claudian, ike Iasi 
of the Roman Poets (1875). H. Schroff, Claudians Gedichi vom 
Gotenkrieg (1927) with bibliography. 

CLAUDIUS^ the name of a famous Roman gens. The by- 
form Clodius was regularly used for certain Claudii in late repub- 
lican times, but otherwise the two forms were used indifferently. 
The gens contained a patrician and a plebeian family; the chief 
representatives of the former were the Pulchri, of the latter the 
Marcelli (see Marcellus). The following members deserve 
particular mention 

2. ApPIUS SaBINUS INKEGILLEN 828 , Or ReGZLLENSIS, ClAUDXUZ, 
so called from Regillum (or Regilli) in Sabine territory, founder 
of the Claudian gens. His original name was Attus or Attius 
Clausus. About 504 b.c. he settled in Rome, where he and his 
followers formed a tribe. In 495 he was consul, and his enforce- 
ment of the laws of debt was one of the chief causes of the 
^secession” of the plebs to the Sacred Mount. See Suetonius, 
Tiberius, i.; Livy ii. 26-29; Dion. Halic. v. 40, vi. 23, 24. 

2. Claudius, Appius, sumamed Crassus, a Roman patrician, 
consul in 471 and 451 b.c., and in the same and following year one 
of the decemvirs. At first be was conspicuous for his aristocratic 
pride and bitter hatred of the plebeians. Twice they refused to 
fight under him, and fled before their enemies. He retaliated by 
decimating the army. He was banished, but soon returned, and 
again became consul. In the same year (452) he was made one 
of the decemvirs who bad been appointed to draw up a code of 
written laws. He xiumaged, by courting the people, to secure his 
re-election for the year 450, and the new decemvirs, under his 
leaderdiip, began a reign of terror. Matters were brought to a 
crisis by the ^air of Virginia, the daughter of Virginius, a ple- 
beian centurion. Claudius, desiring to possess her, got a client to 
swear falsely that she was the child of his slave, and judgment 
was given in his favour. To save her, Virginius killed her with 
his own hand. An insurrection was the result, and the people 
seceded to the Sacred Mount. The decemvirs were finally com- 
pelled to resign and Appius Claudius died in prison, either by his 
own hand or by that of the executioner. For a discussion of the 
character <rf Appius Claudius, see Mommsen’s appendix to vol. i. 
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of his History of Rome, also Livy iii. 33-58; Dion. Halic. x. 59, 
xi. 3. 

3. Claudius, Appius, sumamed Caecus, Roman patrician and 
author. In 312 b.c. he was elected censor without having been 
consul. During his censorship, which be retained for five years, 
in spite of the lex Aemilia which limited the tenure of that office 
to 18 months, he filled vacancies in the senate with men of low 
birth, in some cases even the sons of freedmen (Diod. Sic. xx. 36 ; 
Livy ix. 30; Suetonius, Claudius, 24). He abolished the old free 
birth, freehold basis of suffrage. He enrolled the freedmen and 
landless citizens both in the centuries and in the tribes, distribut- 
ing them through all the tribes and thus giving them practical 
control of the elections. In 304, however, the landless and poorer 
freedmen were limited to the four urban tribes, and the effect of 
Claudius’s arrangement was annulled. Appius Claudius trans- 
ferred the charge of the public worship of Hercules in the Forum 
Boarium from the Potitian gens to a number of public slaves. He 
further invaded the exclusive rights of the patricians by directing 
bis secretary to publish the legis actiones (methods of legal prac- 
tice) and the list of dies fasti (or days on which legal business 
could be transacted). Lastly, he gained enduring fame by the 
construction of a road and an aqueduct, which — a thing unheard 
of before — ^he called by his own name (Livy, ix. 29; Frontinus, 
De Aquis, 115; Diod. Sic. xx. 36). In 307 he was elected consul 
for the first time. In 298 he was interrex; in 396, as consul, he led 
the army in Samnium (Livy, x. 19). During the next year he was 
praetor, and he was once dictator. In spite of his political re- 
forms, he opposed the admission of the plebeians to the consul- 
ship and priestly offices ; his probable aim was to strengthen the 
power of the magistrates and lessen that of the senate. He was 
already blind and too feeble to walk, when Cineas, the minister of 
Pyrrhus, visited him, but so vigorously did he oppose every con- 
cession that all the eloquence of Cineas was in vain, and the 
Romans forgot past misfortunes in the inspiration of Claudius’s 
patriotism (Livy, x. 13; Justin, xviii., 2; Plutarch, Pyrrhus, 19). 
The story of his blindness, however, may be merely a method of 
accounting for his cognomen. Tradition regarded it as a punish- 
ment for ills transference of the cult of Hercules from the 
Potitii. 

His speech against peace with Pyrrhus was the first that was 
transmitted to writing, and thereby laid the foundation of prose 
composition. He was the aufhor of a collection of aphorisms in 
verse mentioned by Cicero (of which a few fragments remain), 
and of a legal work entitled De Usurpationibus. It is very likely 
also that he was concerned in the drawing up of the Legis Actiones 
published by Flavius. He also interested Umself in grammatical 
questions, distinguished the two sounds R and S in writing, and 
did away with the letter Z. 

See Mommsen’s appendix to his Roman History (vol. i.) ; trea- 
tises by W. Siebert (1863) and F. D. Gerlach (1873), dealing 
especially with the censorship of Claudius. 

4. Claudius, Publius, sumamed Pulcher, son of (3). He 
was the first of the gens who bore this surname. In 349 he was 
consul and appointed to the command of the fleet in the first Punic 
War. Instead of continuing the siege of Lilybaeum, be decided to 
attack the Carthaginians in the harbour of Drepanum, and was 
completely defeated. The disaster was commonly attributed to 
Claudius’s treatment of the sacred chickens, which refused to eat 
before the battle. “Let them drink then,” said the consul, and 
ordered them to be thrown into the sea. Having been recalled 
and ordered to appoint a dictator, he nominated a subordinate 
cAdal, but the nomination was at once overruled. Claudius him- 
self was accused of high treason and heavily fined. He must have 
died before 346, probably by his own hand. See Livy, Epit., 19; 
Polybius, i. 49; Cicero, De Divhtatione, L 16, iL 8; Valerius Maxi- 
mus, i. 4, viii. I. 

5- Claudius Afpius, sumamed Pulcbeb, Roman statesman 
and author. He served under his brother-in-law LucuUus m Asia 
<73 B.C.) and was commisBioned to deliver the ultimatum to 
ligranes, which gave him the choice of war with Rome or the 
surrender of Mithradates. In 57 he was jmetm, in 56 priqiraetor 
m Sardinia, and in 54 consul with L. Domitius Ahenobarbus. 


Pompey reconciled him to Cicero, whose return from exile he had 
opposed. In 53 he became governor of Cilicia. During this period 
he carried on a correspondence with Cicero, whose letters to him 
form the third book of the Epistolae ad FamSmes. Claudius re- 
sented the appointment of Cicero as his successor, avoided meet- 
ing him, and issued orders after his arrival in the province. On 
bis return to Rome Claudius was impeached by P. Cornelius Dola- 
bella, and was obliged to make advances to Cicero, since it was 
necessary to obtain witnesses in bis favour from his old province. 
He was acquitted, and a charge of bribery against him also proved 
unsuccessful. In 50 he was censor, and expelled many of the 
members of the senate. When Caesar marched on Rome he fled 
from Italy. He was appointed by Pompey to the command in 
Greece, and died in Euboea about 48, before the battle of Pbar- 
salus. He wrote a work on augury, the first book of which be 
defeated to Cicero. See Orelli, Onomasticon TulUanum. 

Bibliography. — A full account of all the Claudii will be found in 
Pauly-Wissowa’s Realencyelopadie der classischen Altertumswissen- 
schaft, iii. 2 (1899). See also L. A. Constans, Vn Correspotulant de 
CiciroH, Ap. Claudius Pulcher (1921). 

CLAUDIUS (Tiberius Claudius Drusus Nero Geruani- 
cus), Roman emperor a.d. 41-54, son of Drusus and Antonia, 
nephew of the Emperor Tiberius, and grandson of Livk, the wife 
of Augustus, was bom at Lugdunum (Lyons) on Aug., i, 10 b.c. 
He was kept in the background by (Suet. Claud. 4) Augustus 
Tiberius, owing to his physical infirmities and apparent weakness 
of intellect, and lived in retirement; it was probably at this time 
that he became dependent on the company of freedmen. Under 
Caligula he became more prominent, holding the consulship (a.d. 
37) and other public posts; though he was the emperor’s butt, 
many people at Rome must have realized that he might succeed. 
On the murder of Caligula, Claudius, though not of the Julian 
gens, was made empwror by the praetorians, who were rewarded 
with a large donative, and were probably increased in number. 

Claudius, though abnormal, was by no means the idiot that our 
hostile sources would suggest. Despite his pedantry, he bad a 
certain shrewdness, and wished to govern well. In the earlier part 
of his reign he extended the boundaries of the empire; Maure- 
tania was subdued and annexed in 43, and in the same year 
Claudius himself took part in the famous expedition to Britain, 
which gave the Romans a footing in the south of the island; in 
44 Judea, which had been entrusted to King Agrippa (g.v.), was 
made once more a province, and in 46 the same fate overtook the 
client kingdom of 'Thrace. 

In his dealings with the provincials Claudius, despite senatorial 
opposition, reverted to Julius Caesar’s liberal policy. We possess 
part of his speech proposing that the chieftains of the Aedui should 
be adniitted to the senate (see the paraphrase of it in Tacitus 
Annals), and his edict conferring citizenship on the Anauni 
(Hardy, Roman Laws and Charters Oxford, 1913). A large num- 
ber of municipia and colonies in the provinces owe their origin to 
Claudius. 

'The reign of Claudius is mariced by the development of the 
emperor’s personal service. There was an extension of procura- 
torial government in the provinces (e.g., Ihrace, Mauretania, and 
Judea) and provincial procurators were granted jurisdiction equal 
to that of the emperor in all cases relating to the fiscus. A definite 
scale of salaries was also instituted. But even more notable was 
the increased power of the emperor’s freedmen, who, while they 
remained his personal servants, became, in practice, powerful 
ministers, and received great rewards and honour. (See, besides 
authorities below, Statius, Sdv. iii. and v.) The rule of the freed- 
men, who, though efficient, were arrogant and comqit, was re- 
sented by the nobility, but the practice was continued under later 
emperors, though not to the same extent. 

Another grievance was the increased importance of the emper* 
or’s private court. Under Augustus and Tiberius its use had b^ 
restricted to certain cases of majestas, but nanriiiw had a passion 
for acting as judge; vast numbers of cases were heard in camera, 
and the emperor’s methods seem often to have been cai»icioi& 

His public works include a new harbour at Ostia, the draining 
of the Fudne Lake, and the construction of two aiqueducts (Aqai* 
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Claudia and Afdo Novus). His revival of the censorship and ex- 
tension of the poemerium may be quoted rather as examples of 
his antiquarianism than as practically important. In 47 he cele- 
brated the Ludi Saeculares. 

In the latter part of his reign his government degenerated and 
he fell entirely under the influence of his favourites and his 
womenkind. 

He had married (as his third wife) Messalina, who, in 47, if we 
are to believe Tacitus, actually went through a form of marriage 
with Silius, unknown to Claudius. Narcissus brought about her 
execution, and, at the prompting of Pallas, the a nationibus, 
Claudius married his niece Agrippina, a marriage which shocked 
Roman sentiment. She induced him to set aside his own son 
Britannicus and to adopt as heir Nero, her son by a former 
marriage. Claudius died suddenly in 54, poisoned, according to 
Tacitus, by Agrippina. He was deified, but Seneca’s satire, the 
Apocolocyntosis, expresses the relief felt at his death. 

Claudius wrote several historical works *'magis inepte quam 
ineleganter,” including his own autobiography, but all, unfortu- 
nately, are lost. 

Bibliography. — ^Ancient: The Annals of Tacitus, Bks. xi., xii. 
Suetonius and Dio Cassius. See also Seneca, Consolatio ad Polyhium, 
and Apocolocyntosis (ed. Ball, 1902, with introduction and transla- 
tion) ; Josephus, Ant, Jud, Modern: H. Lehmann, Claudius und seine 
Zeit, with introductory chapter on the ancient authorities (185S); 
Lucien Double, VEmpereur Claude (1876); A. Ziegler, Die politische 
Seite dcr Regierung des Kaisers Claudius (1885) ; H. F. Pelham in 
Quarterly Review (April, 1005), where certain administrative and 
political changes introduced by Claudius, for which he was attacked 
by his contemporaries, are discussed and defended; Merivalc, Hist, of 
the Romans under the Empire, chs. 49* 5o; H. Schiller, Geschichte der 
romischen Kaiserzeit, i., pt. i.; H. Furneaux’s ed. of the Annals of 
Tacitus (introduction) ; E. G. Hardy, Roman Laws and Charters 
(Oxford, 1Q12) for the Edict de Civitate Anammorum; Bell, Jews 
and Christians in Egypt for the edict relating to Alexandria. 

CLAUDIUS, MARCUS AURELIUS, surnamed Goth- 
icus, Roman emperor a.d. 268-270, belonged to an obscure 
Illyrian family. - On account of his military ability he was placed 
in command of an army by Decius; and Valerian appointed him 
general on the Illyrian frontier, and ruler of the provinces of the 
lower Danube. During the reign of Gallienus, he was called to 
Italy to crush Aureolus, and on the death of the emperor (268) 
was chosen as his successor. Shortly after his accession he routed 
the Alamanni on the Lacus Benacus (some doubt is thrown upon 
this) ; in 269 a great victory over the Goths at Naissus in Moesia 
gained him the title of Gothicus. In the following year he died of 
the plague at Sirmium. He enjoyed great popularity, and appears 
to have been a man of ability and character. 

His life was written by Trebellius Pollio, one of the Script ores 
Historiae Augustae; see also Zosimus i. 40-43; Homo, De Claudio 
Gothico (1900); PauJy-Wissowa, Realencyklopddie, ii. 2458 et seg. 
(Henze). 

CLAUDroS, MATTHIAS (1740-181S), German poet, 
otherwise known by the nom de plume of Asmus, was born on Aug. 
15, 1740, at Rheinfeld, near Lubeck, and studied at Jena. From 
1771 to 1775 he edited a newspaper called the Wandsbecker Bote 
(Wandsbeck Messenger), in which he published a large number 
of prose essays and poems. He died on Jan. 21, 1815. In bis later 
days Claudius became strongly pietistic. 

Bibliography. — Claudius’s collected works were published under 
the title of Asmus omnia sua secum portans, oder Sdmtliche Werke 
des Wandsbecker Boten (8 vols., 1775-1812; X3th cd., by C. R^h, 
2 vols., 1902). His biography has been written by Wilhelm Herbst 
(4th ed., 1878). See also M. Schneidereit, if. Claudius, seine Weltan- 
schauung und Lebensweiskeit (1898). 

eXAUS, £MILE (1849-1924), Belgian painter, was bom 
at Vive Saint-£loi, Flanders, on Sept. 27, 1849. Receiving early 
training at the Antwerp Academy of Fine Arts, Claus ^an as 
a traditionalist. Soon, however, he came tinder the influence 
of certain French painters who had determined to break from 
the rut, and he completely changed his style, in spite of the fact 
that he bad achiev^ a certain reputation and his work was 
remunerative. He started to paint in hi^ lights by the juxta- 
position of pure colours. He settled at Astine, in a bouse on the 
baodb oiF the Lys, whidi he called Zameschifn. There he began 


to paint that beautiful series of views of meadows, gardens, 
fields, streams and roads. 

During the World War Claus resided in London, and from the 
windows of a house on the Victoria Embankment painted views 
of the Thames, showing the changing effects of the light and the 
weather. In 1917 he accompanied the Queen of the Belgians to 
La Panne, and visited the devastated regions. In 1920 he re- 
turned to Astine and worked there until his death, on June 6 
1924. He was the recipient of numerous Belgian and foreign 
honours. He is represented in the Luxembourg, Paris, and in 
galleries in Venice, Brussels, Antwerp, Ghent and Liige. 

CLAUSEL (more correctly Clauzel), BERTRAND, 
Count (1772-1842), marshal of France, was born at Mirepoix 
(Ariige) on Dec. 12, 1772, and served in the first campaign of 
the French Revolutionary Wars as one of the volunteers of 1791. 
In June 1795, having distinguished himself repeatedly in the war 
on the northern frontier (1792-93) and the fighting in the eastern 
Pyrenees (1793-94), Clausel was made a general of brigade. In 
this rank he served in Italy in 1 798 and 1 799, in the expedition 
to S. Domingo in 1802, in Naples in 1806. In i8o8-og he was 
with Marmont in Dalmatia, and at the close of 1809 he was 
appointed to a command in the army of Portugal under Massena. 

Clausel took part in the Peninsular campaigns of 1810 and 
1811, including the Torres Vedras campaign, and under Marmont 
he did excellent service in re-establishing the discipline, efficiency, 
and mobility of the army. In the Salamanca campaign (1812) 
the result of Clausel’s work Was shown in the marching powers 
of the French, and at the battle of Salamanca, Clausel, who had 
succeeded to the command on Marmont being wounded, and had 
himself received a severe wound, drew off his army with the 
greatest skill. Early in 1813 Clausel was made commander of 
the army of the north in Spain, but he was unable to avert the 
great disaster of Vittoria. Under the supreme command of Soult 
he served through the rest of the Peninsular War with unvarying 
distinction. During the Hundred Days he was in command of an 
army defending the Pyrenean frontier. After Waterloo he escaped 
to America, being condemned to death in absence. He took the 
first opportunity of returning to aid the Liberals in France (1820), 
sat in the chamber of deputies from 1827 to 1830, and after the 
revolution of 1830 was at once given a military command. At the 
head of the army of Algiers, Clausel made a successful campaign, 
but he was soon recalled by the home government, which desired 
to avoid complications in Algeria. At the same time he was made 
a marshal of France (Feb. 1831). For some four years thereafter 
he urged his Algerian policy upon the chamber of deputies, and 
finally in 1835 was reappointed commandcr-in-chief. But after 
several victories, including the taking of Mascara in 1835, the 
marshal met with a severe repulse at Constantine in 1836. A 
change of government in France was primarily responsible for the 
failure, but public opinion attributed it to Clausel, who was re- 
called in Feb. 1837. He thereupon retired from active service and 
lived in complete retirement up to his death at Secourrieu 
(Garonne) on April 21, 1842. 

CLAUSEN, SIR GEORGE (1852- ), English painter, 

bom in London, the son of a decorative artist. He attended the 
design classes at the South Kensington schools from 1867-73 
great success. He then worked in the studio of Edwin Long, R.A., 
and subsequently in Paris under Bouguereau and Robert-Flcury. 
His “Girl at the Gate” was acquired for the nation by the Chan- 
trey Trustees and placed in the Tate gallery. He became R.A. in 
1908 and was knighted in 1927. His series of lectures to the 
students of the Royal Academy schools was published as Six 
Lectures on Painting (1904), and Aims and Ideals in Art (1906). 

CLAUSEWITZ, KARL VON (t78o-i83i), Prussian gen- 
eral and military writer, was bom at Burg, near Magdeburg, on 
June I, 1780. His fam^, originally Polish, had settled in Ger- 
many at the end of the previous century. Entering the army in 
1792, he first saw service in the Rhine campaigns of 1793 ^ 4 ) re- 
ceiving his commission at the siege of Mainz. On his return to 
garrison duty he set to work so zealously to remedy the defects 
in his education caused his father’s poverty, that in i8ox he 
was admitted to the Berlin academy for young officers, then 
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directed by Schamhorst. Schamhorst, attracted by his pupil’s in- 
dustry and force of character, paid special attention to his train- 
ing, and profoundly influenced the development of his mind. In 
1803, on Schamhorst’s recommendation, ClausewiU was made 
“adjutant” (aide-de-camp) to Prince August, and he served in 
this capacity in the campaign of Jena (1806), being captured 
along with the prince by the French at Prenzlau. A prisoner in 
France and Switzerland for the next two years, he returned to 
Prussia in 1809; and for the next three years, as a departmental 
chief in the ministry of war, as a teacher in the military school, 
and as military instructor to the crown prince, he assisted Scham- 
horst in the famous reorganization of the Prussian Army. In 
1810 he married the countess Marie von Briihl. 

On the outbreak of the Russian war in 1812, Clausewitz, like 
many other Prussian officers, took service with his country’s 
nominal enemy. This step he justified in a memorial, published 
for the first time in the Leben Cneisemus by Pertz (1869). At 
first adjutant to Gen. Fhull, who had himself been a Prussian 
officer, he served later under Pahlen at Witepsk and Smolensk, 
and from the final Russian position at Kaluga he was sent to 
the army of Wittgenstein. It was Clausewitz who negotiated the 
convention of Tauroggen, which separated the cause of Yorck’s 
Prussians from that of the French, and began the War of Liber- 
ation {see Yorck von Wartenburg; also Blumenthal’s Die 
Konvention von Tauroggen, 1901). As a Russian officer he 
superintended the formation of the Landwehr ol east Prussia 
{see Stein, H. F. K.), and in the campaign of 1813 he served as 
chief of staff to Count Wallmoden. He conducted the fight at 
GShrde, and after the armistice, with Gneisenau’s permission, 
published an account of the campaign {Der Feldsug von 1813 
bis zum WagenstUlstand, Leipzig, 1813). This work was long 
attributed to Gneisenau himself. After the peace of 1814 Clause- 
witz re-entered the Prussian service, and in the Waterloo cam- 
paign was present at Ligny and Wavre as Gen. Thielmann’s chief 
of staff. This post he retained till 1818, when he was promoted 
major-general and appointed director of the AUgemeine Kriegs- 
schule. Here he remained till in 1830 he was made chief of the 
3rd Artillery Inspection at Breslau. Next year he became chief 
of staff to Field-marshal Gneisenau, who commanded an army of 
observation on the Polish frontier. After the dissolution of this 
army Clausewitz returned to his artillery duties; but on Nov. 18, 
1831, he died at Breslau of cholera, which had proved fatal to 
his chief also, and a little previously, to his old Russian com- 
mander Diebitsch on the other side of the frontier. 

His collected works were edited and published by his widow, 
who was aided by some officers, personal friends of the general, 
in her task. Of the ten volumes of Hinterlassene Wcrke iiber 
Krieg und Kriegfiihrung (1832-37, later edition called Clause- 
witz’s Gesammte Werke, 1874) the first three contain Clause- 
witz’s masterpiece, Votn Kriege, an exposition of the philosophy 
of war. He produced no “system” of strategy, and his critics 
styled his work “negative” and asked “Qu’a-t-U fondit” What 
he had “founded” was that modem strategy which, by its hold 
on the Prussian mind, carried the Prussian arms to victory in 
1866 and 1870, and his philosoifliy of war became, not only in 
Germany but in many other countries, the basis of military 
studies. But it has been argued since the World War that his 
teaching contributed to the deadlock and costly attrition strategy 
of 1914-18 through its excessive emphasis on purely military 
factors, a tendency naturally exaggerated by his disciffles. The 
English and French translations (Graham, On War, 1873; Neu- 
ens, La Guerre, 1849-52; or Vatry, Thiorie de la grande guerre, 
1899), with the German original, place the work at the disposal 
of students of most nationalities. The remaini^ volumes deal 
with military history: vol. 4, the Italian campaign of 179^-97; 
vols. 5 and 6, the campaign of 1799 in Switzerland and Italy; 
vol. 7, the wars of 1812, 1813 to the armistice, and 1814; vol. 8, 
the Waterloo campaign; vols. 9 and to, papers on the cam- 
paigns of Gustavus Adolphus, Tutenne, Luxemburg, Milnnich, 
John Sobieski, Frederick the Great, Ferdinand of Brunswick, etc. 
He also wrote Vber das Leben usid den Charakter von Scham- 
horst (printed in Ranke’s ffistorisch-poUHscher Zeitschrift, 1832). 


A mai\|iscript on the catastrophe of 1806 long remained unpub- 
lished. It was used by v. Hdpfner in his history of that war, and 
eventually published by the Great General Staff in 1888 (French 
translation, 1903). Letters from Clausewitz to his wife were 
published in Zeitschrift fhr preussische Landeskunde (1876). 

See von Meerheimb, Karl von Clausevdtt (1875), also Memoir la 
AUgemeine deutsche Biograpkie; Schwartz, Leben des General von 
Clauseivitz und der Frau Marie von Clausewitz (a vols., 1877) ; 
Bemhardi, Leben des Generals von Clausewitz (loth Supplement. 
MiUt&r, Wockenblatt, 1878). ' 



CLAUSIUS, RUDOLF JULIUS EMMANUEL (1822- 
1888), German physicist, was bom at Kbslin, in Pomerania. 
After attending the Gymnasium at Stettin, he studied at Ber- 
lin university from 1840 to 1844. In 1848 he took his degree 
at Halle, and in 1850 was appointed professor of physics in the 
royal artillery and engineering school at Berlin and ^vatdocent 
in the umVersity. In 1855 he became an ordinary professor at 
Zurich Polytechnic, and professor in the University of Zurich. 
In 1867 he moved to Wurzburg as professor of physics, and two 
years later was aiqpointed to the same chair at Bonn, where he 
died. The work of Clausius, who was a mathematical rather than 
an experimental physicist, was concerned with many of the most 
abstruse problems of molecular physics. By his restatement of 
Carnot’s principle he put the theory of heat on a truer and 
sounder basis, and he deserves the credit of having made ttermo- 
dynamics a science; he enunciated thf second law, in a paper con- 
tributed to the Berlin Academy in 1850, in the well-known form, 
“Heat cannot of itself pass from a colder to a hotter body.” His 
results he applied to an exhaustive development of the theory of 
the steam-engine, laying stress in particular on the conception of 
entropy. The kinetic theory of gases owes much to his researches. 
He raised it, on the basis of the dynamical theory of heat, to the 
level of a theory, and he carried out many numerical determina- 
tions in connection with it, e.g., of the mean free path of a mole- 
cule. Clausius also made an inqrartant advance in the theory of 
electrolysis, suggesting that molMules in electrolytes are con^u- 
ally interchanging atoms, the electric force not causing, but merely 
directing the interchange. This view found little favour until 
1887, when it was talcm up by S. A Arrhenius, sriio made it the 
basu of the theory of electrol3rtic dissociation. Li addition to 
many scientific papers he wrote Die PatentialfuHktion und das 
Potential (1864) and Abhandlungen fiber die mechatdsche WSrme- 
theorie (1864-67). 

CLAVECIN, the Froich for “davicymbal” or “baxpaichoid” 
(Ger. Clavicymbel or Dochenhlotder), an abbieriation of fhe 
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Flemifh dftvmit&af and ItaL dmMmbaio. Se$ PiAKOrcHtTE; 
Harfocboid; Skmxt; VntaiNAL. 

CLAYICEMBALO or GRAVICEMBALO, the Italian 
names for the clavicymbal or harpsidiord. “Cymbal” (Gr. 
jciyi/Sohoi', from icbftfiti, a hollow ves^) was the old European 
term fw the dulcimer, and hence its place in the formation of 
the word See PiANoroatE; HiUiPSiCHtttD; Spinet; Vircinal. 

CLAVICHOBD or CLARICHORD, a mediaeval stringed 
keyboard instrument, a forerunner of the pianoforte (q.v.), its 
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The mediaeval clavichord, a forerunner of the piano 

Thii Initrumont dIRortd from tho harpiiohord In that Iti itringt wara ttruok 
by tanoantt, Inttaad of balng pluokad or twangod by qullli. Itt tona* ' 
though waak, wu vary dalloata and iwaat 

strings being set in vibration by a blow from a brass tangent 
instead of a hammer as in the modem instrument. 


The clavichord, derived from the dulcimer by the addition of 
a keyboard, has a long history, being mentioned as early as 1404 
in Eberhard Cersne’s Rules of the Minnesingers. 

There were two kinds of clavichords — ^the fretted or gebunden 
and the fret-free or bund-frei. The term “fretted” was applied to 
those clavichords which, instead 
of being provided with a string 
or set of strings in unison for 
each note, had one set of strings 
acting for three or four notes, the 
arms of the keys being twisted in 
order to bring the contact of the 
tangent into the acoustically cor- 
rect position under the string. 

The “fret-free” were chromati- 
cally-scaled instruments. 

The first bund-frei clavichord 
is attributed to Daniel Faber of 
Crailsheim in Saxony about 1720. 

This important change in con- 
struction increased the size of the 
instrument, each pair of unison 
strings requiring a key and t^- 
gent of its own, and led to the in- 
troduction of the system of tun- 
ing by equal temperament upheld 
by J. S. Bach and practically 
illustrated by him in his im- 
mortal “Wohltcmpcrirtcs Clav- 
ier” (“Well-tempered Clavier”) 
written exfuressly to encourage its 
adoption. w 

The teme of the clavichord, ex- A itth century Italian clavi- 
tremely sweet and delicate, was cytherium. or claviharp. a ver. 
characterised by a tremulous bes- j 

itanQT, which formed its great charm, thou^ its very Innited 
power rendered it unsuitable for use in large rooms or concert 
halls. Nevertheless, on account of the scope which it afforded for 
individiial expresri<m, it was a favourite instrument with all the 
best musicians in its day. Bach is said to have preferred it to the 
harpsidiord, Mosart loved to play on it, while even Beetlu^ 
though long accustomed to the pianoforte, spoke of it as 

the most expiessive of all keyboard instruments. 

CLAYICVlIIBBIUlfi a name usually applied to an np- 
rilht Rp^ the soundboard and strings of which were 
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vertical instead of boiisontal, being thus perpendicular to the 
keybmurd; but H would seem that the clavicytherium proper is 
di^ct from the iqirii^t spinet in that its strings are placed 
korigOHtaUy. In a unique specimen with two keyboards dating 
from the i6tb or 17th century, which is in the collection of Baron 
Alexandre Kraus, i^hat appear to be vibrating strings stretched 
over a soundboard perpendicular to the keyboard are in reality 
the wires forming part of the mechanism of the action. The 
instrument was probably of Italian or possibly South German 
origin and it may be noted that its name has also been applied 
at times to the upri^t harpuchord. 

There is a very fine specimen of the so-called clavicytherium 
(really an upright spinet ) in the Donaldson museum of the Royal 
College of Music, London, acquired from the Correr collection 
at Venice in 1885. 

For the history of the clavicytherium considered as a forerunner of 
the pianoforte, see PuNoinaTX. 

CLAVIE. BURNING THE, on ancient Scottish custom still 
observed at Burghead, a fishing village on the Moray firth, near 
Forres. The “clavie” is a bonfire of casks split in two, lighted on 
Jan. 12, corresponding to the New Year of the old calendar. One 
of these casks is joined together again by a huge nail (Lat. cktvus; 
hence the term). It is then filled with tar, lighted and carried 
flaming round the village, and finally up to a headland upon which 
stands the ruins of a Roman altar, locally called “the Douro.” 
It here ‘forms the nucleus of the bonfire, which is built up of split 
casks. When the burning tar>barrel falls in pieces the people 
scramble to get a lighted piece with which to kindle the New 
Year’s fire on their cottage hearth. The charcoal of the clavie is 
collected and is put in pieces up the cottage chimneys to keep 
sinrits and witches from coming down. 

CLAyi£RE,£TmNNE (1735-1793), French financier and 
politician, was bom in Geneva on Jan. 27, 1735. He was a 
political refugee in England, and in 1789 went to France, where he 
assisted Mirabeau on the Courrier dc Provence and in the prep- 
aration of his speeches. Claviire also published some pamphlets 
under his own name, and through these and his friendship with 
J. P. Brissot, whom he had met in London, he became minister 
of finance in the Girondist ministry, from March to June 12, 1792. 
After Aug. 10 be was again given charge of the finances in the 
provision^ executive council. He shared in the fall of the Giron- 
dists, and was arrested on June 2, 1 793. On receiving notice (Dec. 
8) that be was to appear on the next day before the revolutionary 
tribunal, he committed suicide. 

CLAVIJO, RUY GONZALEZ DE (d. X412), Spanish 
traveller, was bom in Madrid. On the return of the Embassy from 
the court of Timur, Henry HI. of Castille sent out another, which 
included Clavijo, They sailed from St. Mary Port, near Cadiz, 
on May 22, 1403, touched at the Balearic isles, Gaeta, Rhodes and 
Constantinople, went by the south coast of the Black sea to Trebi- 
zond, and proceeded inland by Erzerum, Tabriz, Teheran and 
Meshed to Samarkand, where they were favourably received. 
They returned successfully after great difficulties and reached 
Spain on March i, 1406. Clavijo lived in Madrid and died on 
April 2, 1412. His narrative is the first important one of its kind 
in Spanish literature. 

Birudoraphy. — A n Enalish version of Clavijo’s narrative, by Sir 
Dements Markham, was issued by the Hakluyt Society in 1859 
{Narrative of the Embassy of R ... G .. . Clavijo to the Court of 
Thnour). For the identification of the places mentioned by Clavijo 
see Khanikof’s list in Geographical Magazine (1874), and Sreznevskrs 
AnnoUsUd Index in the Russian edition of x88x. A short account of 
Clavijo’s life is given by Alvarez y Baena in the Hijos de Madrid, 
vol. ix. See also C. R. Beazley, Dawn df Modern Geography, iii. 

CLAVUO T FAJARDO, JOSS (1726-1806), Spanish 
publicist, was boni at Loozarote (CUmary islands). He settled in 
Madrid, became editor of El Pensador, and by bis campaign 
against the public performance oi autos saeramewtaks secured 
their prcddbltion in 1765. His work would long since have been 
forgotten were it not that it put an end to a peculiarly national 
fom of dramatic exporitlon, and that his love affair with am of 
sisten sugg^ed the theme of Goethe’s first 
pidilication, Clavigo. 
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CLAVILUX, a keyed projection instrument which makes 
possible the use of light as a medium for aesthetic expression. It 
was invented by the American artist, Thomas Wilfred, who gave 
the new art of light its first comprehensible status with the theory 
that form, colour and motion are its three basic factors. The in- 
strument consists of a number of projectors grouped before a 
large white screen and controlled from a keyboard that is either 
attached to the projectors or placed at a distance. The keys, which 
slide in grooves graduated from o to 100, are grouped in tiers, each 
comparable to a pipe-organ manual. A tier contains three sets of 
keys connected with the form, colour and motion-producing de- 
vices in the corresponding projector in which a strong beam of 
white light from an incandescent lamp, after passing through the 
three devices, is projected on the screen as one or more mobile im- 
ages depending in form, colour and motion upon the positions and 
movements of the various keys. A skilled player may select to 
play a silent visual composition previously written by another 
artist and recorded by means of a special notation system. The 
instrument has also been used for visual accompaniments to music, 
dance and drama, in the latter instance permitting projected scen- 
ery and a much more delicate control of lighting than is possible 
by means of the electrician’s switchboard. (T. Wi.) 

CLAY, CASSIUS MARCELLUS (1810-1903), American 
politician, was born in Madison county, Ky., on Oct. 19, 1810. 
He was the son of Green Clay (1757-1826), a Kentucky soldier 
of the War of 1812 and a relative of Henry Clay. He was edu- 
cated at Centre college, Danville, Ky., and at Yale, where he 
graduated in 1832. Influenced to some extent by William Lloyd 
Garrison, he became an advocate of the abolition of slavery. In 
1^35, 1837 and 1840 he was elected as a Whig to the Kentucky 
legislature, where he advocated a system of gradual emancipation. 
In 1845 he established, at Lexington, Ky., an anti-slavery publica- 
tion known as The True American, but in the same year his office 
and press were wrecked by a mob, and he removed the publication 
office to Cincinnati, Ohio. In 1856 he joined the Republican 
Party, and wielded considerable influence as a Southern represen- 
tative in its councils. In x86i he was sent by President Lincoln 
as minister to Russia; in 1862 he returned to America to accept 
a commission as major-general of volunteers, 6ut in 1863 was re- i 
appointed to his former post at St. Petersburg, where he remained I 
until 1869. Disapproving of the Republican policy of reconstruc- 
tion, he left the party, and in 1872 was largely instrumental in 
securing the nomination of Horace Greeley for the presidency. 
In the political campaign of 1884 he rejoined the Republican 
Party. He died at Whitehall, Ky., on July 22, 1903. 

See his autobiography, The Life, Memoirs, Writings and Speeches 
of Cassius MarceUus Clay (Cincinnati, 1896) ; and The Writings of 
Cassius MarceUus Clay (edited with a ^^Memoir” by Horace Greeley, 
x 848). 

CLAY, CHARLES (X801-1893), English surgeon, was born 
at Bredbury, near Stockport, on Dec. 27, i8ox. He qualified at 
Edinburgh in x 8 23 and settled in Manchester as a consultant in 
X839. In 1842 he first performed the operation of ovariotomy 
with which his name is associated, and in X865 was able to show 
an analysis of iix cases with a mortality slighUy over 30%. Clay 
was a man of many interests and included geology, numismatics 
and book collecting among his pursuits. He died at Poulton-le- 
Fylde, near Preston, on Sept. X9, 1893. 

CLAY, FREDERIC (X838-X889), English musical com- 
poser, was the son of James Clay, M.P., the celebrated whist 
authority. Bom in Paris, he studied music under W. B. Molique 
in that city and under Moritz Hauptmann at Leipzig. With 
the exception of a few songs and two cantatas, The Knights of 
the Cross (1866) and Lalla Rookh (1877), — the latter of which 
contained his well-known song ‘‘I’ll sing thee songs of Araby,’’ — 
his compositions were written for the stage, and have long since 
been forgotten. Two of them, Ages Ago (1869) and Princess Toto 
(187s) were written to libretti by W. S. Gilbert. Clay’s last works, 
The Merry Duchess (1883) and The Golden Ring (1883), showed 
an advance upon his previous work, and rendered all the more 
regrettable the stroke of paralysis which crippled him physically 
and mentally during the last few years of his life. 


CLAY, HENRY (X777-2852), American sUtesman and 
orator, was bom in Hanover county, Va., on April 12, 1777, and 
died in Washington on June 29, 2852. His public life covered 
nearly half a century, and his name and fame rest entirely upon 
his own merits. He achieved his success despate serious obstacles. 
He was tall, rawboned and awkward; his early instruction was 
scant; but he read books, talked well, studied law under George 
Wythe, the teacher of Jefferson and Marshall, and so, after Ids 
admission to the bar at Richmond, Va., in 1797 and his removal 
next year to Lexington, Ky., he quickly acquired a reputation and 
a lucrative income from his law practice. 

Thereafter, until the end of life, and in a field where he met, as 
either friend or foe, John Quincy Adams, Gallatin, Madison, 
Monroe, Webster, Jackson, Calhoun, Randolph and Benton, his 
political activity was wellnigh ceaseless. At the age of 22 (1799) 
he was elected to a constitutional convention in Kentucky; at 
26, to the Kentucky legislature; at 29, while yet under the age 
limit of the U.S. Constitution, he was appointed to an unexpired 
term (1806-7) in the U.S. Senate, where, contrary to custom, 
he at once plunged into business as though he had been there all 
his life. He again served in the Kentucky legislature (1808-9), 
was chosen speaker of its lower house, and achieved distinction 
by preventing an intense and widespread anti-British feeling from 
excluding the common law from the Kentucky code. A year later 
he was elected to another unexpired term in the U.S. Senate, 
serving in 1810-xi. At 34 (1811) he was elected to the U.S. 
House of Representatives and chosen speaker on the day of his 
entrance. During the 14 years following his first election, he 
was re-elected five times to the House and to the speakership; 
retiring for one term (1821-23) to resume his law practice and 
retrieve his fortunes. He thus served as speaker in x8ii-x4, in 
18x5-20 and in X823-25. Once he was unanimously elected by his 
constituents, and once nearly defeated for having at the previous 
session voted to increase congressional salaries. From 1825 to 
1829 he served as secretary of State in President John Quincy 
Adams’s cabinet, and in 1831 he was elected to the U.S. Senate, 
where he served until X842, and again from 1849 until his death. 
Between 1824 and 1848 he was a strong presidential candidate 
in nearly every campaign. 

One of the chief sources of Clay’s immediate popularity when 
first elected to the House in 1811, was his championship of the 
War of 18x2 with Great Britain, which his influence, more than 
that of any other man, precipitated. While not, perhaps, an alto- 
gether advantageous or necessary war, it won the youthful nation 
the respect of European nations, and a greater independence of 
them than she had hitherto known. Clay was sent to Ghent as 
one of the peace commissioners, and signed the treaty, though 
reluctantly, for he was disappointed in the silence concerning the 
questions of impressment of American sailors, the fisheries, and 
the navigation of the Mississippi. 

After the war Clay and Calhoun became the foremost cham- 
pions of the Democratic Republican Party in Congress. Clay 
refused appointments as minister to Russia and to England, as 
well as the secretaryship of war under both Madison and Monroe 
that he might devote his attention to his congressional programme, 
the three most important features of which were the inauguration 
of internal improvements, the establishment of a national bank, 
and the levying of a tariff high' enough to build up industries 
needed in time of war. As a protectionist Clay in 1824 again 
advocated high duties to relieve the prevailing distress, which 
he pictured in a brilliant and effective speech. In spite of the 
opposition of Webster, Calhoun and other prominent statesmen, 
Clay succeeded in enacting a tariff so high that the people of the 
Southern States denounced it as a “tariff of abominations.” When 
it overswelled the revenue in 1832 he favoured reducing the 
rates on all articles not competing with American products, but 
the new measure reduced the revenue so little and provoked such 
serious threats of nullification and secession in South Carolina, 
that to prevent bloodshed and to forestall a free trade measure 
from the next Congress, Clay brought forward in 1833 a compro- 
mise measure lor the gradual reduction of the tariff to a 20% ad 
valorem basis extending over a period of nine years. It lost Clay 
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the support of ardent protectionists but sras hailed with favour 
by the peq;>le at large. 

Clay’s interest in internal improvements resulted naturally 
from his interest in western ejqpansion and development. He 
supported the Federal financing or aiding of roads, canals and 
other schemes of transportation which would bind the east and 
west together. For a time he argued for the return to individual 
States of the receipts from all public lands sold within its borders. 
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“Ashland." the home of henry clay in lexington. ky. 


This plan, together with many of his special projects, failed, but 
the general impetus of his oratory and argument was not lost. 

Clay also interested himself passionately in the struggle of the 
South American nations for their independence. He made re- 
sounding speeches in the House in favour of the ''eighteen millions 
of people struggling to burst their chains.'' He advocated an 
alliance in the two Americas to counterbalance the Holy Alliance 
of Europe and work against its designs. He was among the hrst 
to recommend recognition of the new nations by the United 
States, and consequently is still remembered with affection by 
them. Similarly, in 1824, he made an impassioned speech in favour 
of Greek independence and supported Webster's resolution for 
sending an agent or commissioner to that country. 

But of all causes and questions. Clay's career was connected 
most intimately with that of slavery. When only 22 Clay had 
vainly urged an emancipation clause for the new constitution of 
Kentucky and never ceased to regret its failure. In 1820 he con- 
gratulated the new South American republics on having abolished 
slavery, pointing out that in this important point of progress they 
were in advance of the United States. The same year, however, 
threats of the Southern States to destroy the Union led him to 
advocate the “Missouri Compromise,” which, while keeping 
slavery out of all of the rest of the territory included in the 
“Louisiana Purchase” north of Missouri's southern boundary, 
permitted it in that State. When the slave power became more 
aggressive in and after the year 1831, Clay defended the right of 
petition for the abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia, 
and opposed Calhoun's bill forbidding the use of the mails to 
“abolition” newspapers and documents. Though he favoured the 
freedom of the mails and press as regards slavery, he disliked the 
abolitionists and, because of their insistent, imcompromising de- 
mands, held them largely responsible for the hatred and strife 
which menaced the Union. Clay was lukewarm toward recognizing 
the independence of Texas lest it should aid the increase of slave 
territory. Yet he was so anxious to set himself right with the South 
that he prepared an elaborate speech for the purpose which re- 
ceived pro-slavery approval. His attitude resulted, as he himself 
declared, in the abolitionists denoimcing him as slave-holder, and 
the slave-holder as an abolitionist. Such straddling undoubtedly 
was A prime factor in his loss of the presidency, which he always 
held in view. In 1844, for instance, while a candidate for the 
presidency, he announced himself against the annexation of Texas, 
but on other groimds than slavery. By not pronouncing definitely 
on the real issue he lost supporters from men of both pro-slavery 
and anti-slavery sentiments instead of winning them as be bad 
hoped. His compromising spirit tq>Qn the question promised to 
bear fruit, however, when in the crisis of 1850 he was able to bring 
about the series of measures known collectively as the “Compro* 
mise of 1850.” The situation was acute, the South was (» the 
point of secession, statesmen were frantic, tfVery way of alleviating 


the deadlock seemed to have failed. Clay, who had retired from 
the Somte several years before, was now an old and physically 
frail man, but had ^self re-elected to that body where he could 
put forth and defend his measures. His speech was one of the 
ablest of his career. Webster in a notable speech seconded the 
measures as a last resort. Calhoun still bitterly opposed. A dead- 
lock resulted because of the opposition of President Taylor to 
the plan, and was only removed upon the latter's death, where- 
upon Fillmore, friendly to the compromise, succeeded to his place. 
The compromise admitted California as a free State, organized 
Utah and New Mexico as territories without reference to slavery, 
and enacted a more efficient fugitive slave law- It was a noble 
climax to Clay's great career, but it did not, as he hoped, perma- 
nently save the Union from bloodshed. Its success was in the fact 
that it postponed the Civil War until the North had the immense 
growing power of the West as its ally. Clay did not live to see 
its failure, but died in 1852 at the height of his fame and pop- 
ularity. 

In one respect, however. Clay's whole political career had been 
a bitter disappointment, at least to the man himself. The nation 
never rewarded him with the highest office in its power to bestow, 
and which he so deeply coveted. This was in spite of the fact 
that for a generation he was the acknowledged leader of his 
party. One reason was that during the whole period sectional 
feeling was so strong that no leader of any one section could 
be elected. Peace had to be secured by choosing lesser men as 
compromise candidates. Another reason was Clay's own compro- 
mising nature which always won him enemies in both camps. 
His name was used comparatively early in connection with the 
presidency. He had hoped to be offered the office of secretary of 
State under Monroe in 1817, for at that time this official was re- 
garded as next in line for the succession. Clay was greatly disap- 
pointed and pursued a policy of obstruction to the administration 
until the events culminating in the Missouri Compromise again led 
him to co-operate with Monroe. In 1824 Clay was a candidate 
with W. H. Crawford, Andrew Jackson and John Quincy Adams 
for the presidency. Choice between the two highest, Jackson and 
Adams, went to the House where Clay controlled the deciding 
vote. Though Jackson represented the West and its interests, to 
choose him would have meant the denial of all chances for him- 
self in the following campaign, for the country would not be 
likely to choose two western leaders in succession. Tempera- 
mentally Clay was also opposed to Adams, but after a long con- 
ference he gave out that he would support the latter. Soon after- 
wards he accepted an appointment as secretary of State, under 
Adams, and Jackson's supporters immediately charged a corrupt 
bargain between the two. Historians generally feel that Clay 
sincerely favoured Adams, but ever after Clay was kept busy 
explaining and denying the allegation of a bargain. It made 
Jackson bis bitter enemy for life. John Randolph of Virginia 
pressed the accusation until Clay hotly consented to a duel to 
defend his honour. Neither was hurt. Clay's action so alienated 
his western supporters that it also must be ascribed as one of 
the reasons why he never achieved the presidency. In fact when 
he finished bis term as secretary of State he had to go home “to 
mend his fences” in order to ensure his re-election to Congress. It 
proved the most difficult and most important campaign of bis life, 
for, bad be failed, it would have meant the eclipse of his political 
career. 

By his enemies Clay's compromises were often ascribed to 
timidity or to hedging for political purposes. They can just as 
truly be represented as the acts of a man of great human under- 
standing and sympathies, anxious to enter into the point of view 
of others. There is every indication that they represent a philo- 
sophical attitude toward life. “All legislation, all government, all 
society is founded upon the principle of mutual concession, polite- 
ness, comity, courtesy ... I bow to you today because you bow 
to me.” Such were his words and sentiments. The compromises 
represent his greatest political achievements. As “the great pacif- 
icator” be occupies a place in the memory of bis countrymen. 

When not in Washington Clay’s home was cm bis estate at 
Ashland, Kentucky. He took a great interest in its practical man- 
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agement and especially devoted himself to the bweding of beauti' 
fd Kentucky horses. He was an excellent rider. Tho^ Gay 
repeatedly denounced slavery as an evil, tradition and habit allowed 
him to keep slaves on his own plantation. He treated them con- 
siderately and they were devoted to him. When very young Clay 
married Lucretia Hart, a cousin of Thomas Hart Benton. Five 
sons and six daughters were bom to them. But misfortune seemed 
to hang over the family. All of the daughters died before the 
father. One son was UUed in the Mexican War, and another 
became insane after an accident. Clay’s acquaintances and friends 
were selected from all classes and occupations. His popularity 
with the people was inunense, and he beheved in them. Yet like 
many democratic leaders, notably his great western rival, Andrew 
Jackson, Clay was often arbitrary, autocratic and possessed of 
an irrepressible desire to rule. His imagination frequently ran 
away with his understanding while his imperious temper and 
ardent combativeness hurried him into disadvantageous positions. 
Great crowds always met him wherever he was to speak because 
of his matchless voice and fascinating personality. In public he 
was of magnificent bearing, possessing the true oratorical tempera- 
ment, the nervous exaltation that makes the orator feel and appear 
a superior being, transfusing his thougd>t, passion and will into the 
mind and heart of the listener. In private he was an excellent 
conversationalist, possessing a fund of pleasant humour. His 
never-failing courtesy, his agreeable manners and a noble and 
generous heart for all who needed protection against the powerful 
or the lawless endeared him to hosts of friends. 

BrauoORAFHY. — See Calvin Colton, The Works of Henry Clay 
(1857; new ed., 1898), the first three volumes of which are an account 
of Clay’s life and tunes; Carl Schurz, Henry Clay (1887) ; T. H. Clay, 
Henry Clay (1910) ; Gamaliel Bradford, “Henry Clay,” in Virginia 
Quarterly Review, Jan. 1928. Much material will be found in the 
Standard histories of the period and in Thomas H. Benton’s Thirty 
Years View (1861). No complete and critical biography yet exists. 

CLAY, coBunonly defined as a fine-grained, almost impalpable 
substance, very soft, more or less coherent when dry, retentive of 
water and often plastic when wet; it has an “earthy odour” when 
breathed upon or moistened (from 0 . Eng. claeg, a word common 
in various forms to Teutonic languages, cf. Ger. Klei). The chem- 
ical composition of clay varies according to the finely divided min- 
eral matter present; usually the latter consists essentially of hy- 
drous silicates of aluminium, iron, and alkalies. The constituent 
particles are commonly less than •005mm. in diameter and are 
often so small as to be colloidal. The upper limit of size in de- 
fining “clay” is taken by soil-analysts as ’oozmm. diameter, but by 
geologists often as much as -oimm. diameter. From the indura- 
tion and alteration of clay are formed a number of rocks which 
collectively are known as “clay-rocks” or “pelitic rocks” (from 
Gr. tnifJn, clay), e.g., mudstone, shale, slate. In nature clays are 
rarely free from foreign ingredients, some of which are visible to 
the eye, but others only by means of the microscope. The eco- 
nomic value of many clays is dependent on their freedom from 
(or occasionally the presence of) certain impurities. The com- 
monest of these are (i) organic matter, humus (exemplified by 
clay-soils with an admixture of peat, oil-shales, carbonaceous 
shales); (3) fossils (such as plants in the shales of the Lias and 
Coal Measures, and shells in clayey deposits of all ages); (3) 
carbonate of lime (rarely altogether absent but abundant in marls, 
which may be defined as calcareous clays, cement-stones and ar- 
gillaceous limestones); (4) sulphide of iron, as pyrite or mar- 
casite, either finely diffused and giving the clay a blackish or dark- 
grey colour which “weathers” brown (e.g., London clay), or in 
nodules and concretions (e.g., Gault, Kimmeridge clay) ; (5) ox- 
ides of iron, which stain the clay to bluish, greenish and grey 
tints when in the ferrous state, and bright red, brown, or yellow 
when in the ferric condition, hence red and yellow ochres; (6) 
sand and silt, which are particles of coarser grain, frequently of 
detrital silica (thus forming loams, arenaceous clays, argillaceous 
sandstones, etc.). 

The princh>al constituent mfaierals of clays are hydrated ox- 
ides of aluminium (bauxite) and iron (laterite), hydrated silicates 
of aluminium (such as kaolinite), finely-divid^ micas, chlorites 
and similar micaceous minerals. Recent work on French marine 


clays of ages varying from Trias to hfiddle Tertiary has diown 
that the dmninant mineral constituent is a hydrat^ of 

aluminium nugnesium, and potash, bravaisite, rriiile kaolin is 
present in clays formed as rraiduals in fresh-water, or by pneu- 
matolytic action. 

A few of the most important clay rocks may be briefly de- 
scribed. 

Brick atul Tile Clays, — ^Almost any argillaceous material may 
be used for the manufacture of bricks and tiles. The colour and 
texture of the resulting products depend on the impurities m the 
clay, and also on the conditions of burning. The best materials 
for brick making contain a proportion of sandy and silty im- 
purities (up to 30%) which prevent the clay showing too great a 
shrinkage on being fired. For tile making, less sandy material is 
desirable. 

Chiiu-clay,— This is white, friable and earthy. It occurs as a 
resiflt of decomposition of granite, porphyry and syenite, and oc- 
cupies hollows or cavities, often of considerable depth. The crude 
material contains kaolinite (the pure hydrated rilicate of alumin- 
ium), scaly white mica, quartz, tourmaline and other minerals. 
The kaolinite is produced by the action of heated gases which have 
escaped from the igneous rocks, on certain of the constituent 
minerals. Pure clay for commercial purposes is obtained by levi- 
gation of the crude product and repeated settlement in tanks. 

Flre-clasrs, — ^These are those varieties which are refractory to 
heat. They are free from, or contain only small quantities of, al- 
kalies and alkaline earths. They occur frequently in Carboniferous 
rocks, sometimes as under-clays of coal seams, or in association 
with lacustrine deposits of later age (e.g., inferior oolite of York- 
shire). In addition to hydrated aluminium silicates, some varie- 
ties contain free hydrated alumina, when they are known as baux- 
itic fire-clays (e.g., Ayrshire). 

Botslder Cla7,->This is formed by ice-action and consists 
usually of tough sandy clay, often unstratified, containing boulders 
of various sizes. The latter frequently display great variety in 
petrological character, are angular or rounded and sometimes 
marked with glacial striae. 

Loeis,~This is a fine calcareous clay deposited under the dry 
steppe or desert conditions which often followed the glaciation 
of a region. The loess occupies a world-wide fringing l^lt, lying 
beyond the margin of the glacial deposits, and in the main is re- 
garded as formed of wind-borne material derived from the des- 
iccated glacial clays. 

OU Shales^—While, as a result of drying and induration, clays 
which are homogeneous throughout yield mudstones, others split 
readily into leaflike plates or laminae parallel to their bedding 
and are termed shales. This laminated structure is accentuated 
by the presence of films of other substances such as sand, mica 
or vegetable debris. Shales occur frequently throughout the geo- 
logical column, the most notable being those of the Carboniferous 
and Jurassic (e.g., Kimmeridge shales). Some of them contain 
much organic material in the form of globular, yellow, apparently 
resinous bodies, and when distilled yield para^ oil, wax, com- 
pounds of ammonia, etc. In New South Wales, Scotland, Es- 
thonia, and parts of North America such oil-shales are worked on 
a commercial scale (see Mikeral On.). 

Cave-Sarth (terra rossa).— This is a type of reddirii clay 
found in limestone caves, which represents the insoluble and thor- 
oughly weathered impurities left behind on solution of the cal- 
careous matter. Similar residual clays ocoir on the surface or 
in hidlows in limestone-country (see also Cave Deposits, and 
Laterite). 

For Red Clay, Green and Blue Muds, etc., see Oceanic De- 
posits. The article on Sedimentary Rocss should also be 
consulted. (P. G. H. B.) 

CLAY CROSS, an urban district, north-east Derb)n)^« 
England, near the river Amber, on the L.M.SJk. and the A^over 
li^t railway, li m. S. of Chesterfield. Pop. (1931) 8,686. Coal 
miners and foundry Workers form the majtHity d the population. 

CLAYMORB (friun the G^c M^haamk nsdr, “grrat 
sword”), the eld two-edged broadsword with cross hQt, d sriiicb 
the goariis were usually turned down, used by the H^Uuulers of 
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Scotland. The name is also nmmgly H)plied to the aingle<edged 
basket-hilted swmd adopted in the i6tb centiny and still worn as 
the full-dress sword in tte Highland regiments of the British army. 

CLAYS, PAUL JEAN (1819-1900), Bdgian marine paintor, 
was bom at Bruges in 1819, and died at Brussels in 1900. A 
Fleming in his feeling for colour, Clasrs set his patette with clean, 
suong hues, and thdr powerful harmonies were in striking con- 
trast with the rusty, smoky tones then in favour. If he was not 
a “luminist” in the modem use of the word, he deserves at any 
rate to be classed with the founders of the modem naturalistic 
school. Among his works are: “Dutch Boats in the Flushing 
Roads,” in the National Gallery, London; “The Port of Ant- 
werp,” “Coast near Ostend,” and a “Calm on the Scheldt,” ht 
the Brussels gallery; “The Meuse at Dordrecht" in the Antwerp 
museum; “The Open North Sea,” in the Pinakothek at Munich; 
and “The Festival of the Freedom of the Scheldt at Antwerp in 
1863,” in the Metropolitan Museum of Fine Arts, New York. 

See Camille Lemonnier, Histoke des Beaux-Arts (Brussels, 1887). 
CLAYTON, JOHN MIDDLETON (1796-1S56), Amer- 
ican politician, was bora in Dagsborough, Del, on July 34, 1796. 
He came of an old (^ker family long prominent in the political 
history of Delaware. He graduated at Yale in 1815, and in 
1819 began to practise law at Dover, Delaware. Engaging in poli- 
tics, he became in 1824 a member of the state house of representa- 
tives, and in 1826-28 was secretary of state for Delaware. In 
1829 he was elected to the U.S. Senate by the anti-Jackson 
forces, and in 1835 was re-elected as a Whig, but resigned in 1836. 
In 1845 he again entered the Senate, where he opposed the an- 
nexation of Texas and the Mexican War. In March, 1849, he 
became secretary of state in President Taylor’s cabinet. His 
brief tenure of the state portfolio, which terminated July 33, 
1850, soon after Taylor’s death, was notable chiefly for t|ie 
negotiation with the British minister. Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer 
of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty (q.v.). He was once more a mem- 
ber of the Senate from March, 1853, until his death at Dover, Del, 
.Nov. 9, 1856. By his contemporaries Clayton was considered 
one of the ablest debaters and orators in the Senate. 

See the memoir by Joseph P. Comegys in the Papers of the His- 
torical Society of Delaware, No. 4 (Wilmington, 1882). 

CLAYTON-BULWER TREATY, a famous treaty be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain, negotiated in 1850 
by John M. Clayton and Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer (Lord Dalling) 
in consequence of the situation created by the project of an inter- 
oceanic canal across Nicaragua, each signatory being jealous of 
the activities of the other in Central America. Great Britain 
had large and indepnite territorial claims in three regions— 
Belize or British Honduras, the Mosquito Coast and the Bay 
islands. On the other hand, the United States, without terri- 
torial claims, held in reserve, ready for ratification, treaties with 
Nicaragua and Honduras, which gave her a certain diplomatic 
vantage with which to balance the de facto dominion of Great 
Britain. 

The treaty bound both parties not to “obtain or maintain” 
any exclusive control of the proposed canal, or unequal advantage 
in its use. It guaranteed the neutralization of such canal It de- 
clared that, the intention of the signatories being not only the ac- 
complislnnent of “a particular object” — s.e., that the canal, then 
supposedy near realimtion, should be neutral and equally free to 
the two contracting powers— “but also to establidi a general 
principle,” they agreed “to extend their protection by treaty stqw- 
lation to any other practicable communications, whether by canal 
or railway, across the isthmus which connects North and South 
America.” Finally, it stipulated that neither signatory would 
ever “occupy, or fortify, or colonize, or assume or exerdse any 
dominion over Nicaragua, Cotta Rica, the Moaqidto Coast or any 
part of Cttitral f^nerica,” nor »n«b» use of any protectorate 
or alliance, present or future, to sudi ends. 

The teeaty was dgned on ^xril 19, and am ratified by both 
^^^ovenuneiits; but befoR die exchange of ratifications Lord Psl- 
>Mrstoa, 00 June 8, ^brected Sr H. Bulwer to m a k e a “dedata- 
tion” tlitt the British Government Sd not understand the treaty 
“as appljdng to Bfo Majesty’s settlement 1^ Honduras, or its de- 
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pendendes.” J. M. Clayton made a counter-declaration, which re- 
cited that the United States did not regard the treaty as apidying 
to “the British settlement in Honduras commonly called British- 
Honduras ... nor the small islands in the neighbourhood of that 
settlement which may be known as its dependencies”; that the 
treaty’s engagements did apply to all the Central American States, 
“with their just limits and proper dependencies”; and that these 
declarations, not being submitted to the United States Senate, 
could of course not affect the legal import of the treaty. The in- 
terpretation of the declarations soon became a matter of conten- 
tion. The phraseology reflects the effort made by the United 
States to render impossible a physical control of the canal by 
Great Britain through the territory held by her at its mouth — 
the United States losing the above-mentioned treaty advantages— 
just as the explicit abnegations of the treaty rendered impossible 
such control politically by either power. But Great Britain claimed 
that the excepted “settlement” at Honduras was the “Belize” 
covered by the extreme British claim; that the Bay islands were 
a dependency of Belize; and that, as for the Mosquito Coast, the 
abnegatoiy clauses being wholly prospective in intent, she was 
not required to abandon her protectorate. The United States 
contended that the Bay islands were not the “dependencies” of 
Belize, these being the small neighbouring islands mentioned in the 
same treaties; that the excepted “settlement” was the British- 
Honduras of definite extent and narrow purpose recognized in 
British treaties with Spain ; that she had not confirmed by recog- 
nition the large, indefinite and offensive claims whose dangers the 
treaty was primarily designed to lessen ; and that, as to the Mos- 
quito Coast, the treaty was retrospective, and that the clause bind- 
ing both not to “occupy” any part of Central America or the 
Mosquito Coast necessitated the abandonment of such territory 
as Great Britain was already actually occupying or exercising do- 
minion over, and the complete abandonment of the British pro- 
tectorate over the Mosquito Indians. It seems to be a just con- 
clusion that when in 1853 the Bay islands were erected into a 
British “colony” this was a flagrant infraction of the treaty; 
that as regards Belize the American arguments were decidedly 
stronger, and more correct historically; and that as regards the 
Mosquito question, inasmuch as a protectorate seems certainly to 
have been recognized by the treaty, to demand its absolute aban- 
donment was unwarranted, although to satisfy the treaty Great 
Britain was bound materially to weaken it. 

In 1859-60, by British treaties with Central American States, 
the Bay islands and Mosquito questions were settled nearly in 
accord with the American contentions. But by the same treaties 
Belize was accorded limits much greater than those contended 
for by the United States. This settlement the latter power 
accepted without cavil for many years. 

In 1880-84 ^ variety of reasons were advanced why the United 
States might justly repudiate at will the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. 
The arguments advanced were quite indefensible in -law and his- 
tory, and although the position of the United States in 1850-60 
was in general the stronger, that of Great Britain was even more 
consiHCUously strong in the years 1880-84. In 1885 the former 
Government reverted to its traditional policy, and the Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty of 1903, which replaced the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty, adopted the rale of neutralization for the Panama Canal. 

See the collected diplomatic correspondence in I. D. Travis, History 
of the CUiyton-Bsdwer Treaty (Ann Arbor, Mich., 1899) • J* H- 
Latan6, Di^om<Uic Relations of the United States and Spanish America 
(Baltimore, 1900) ; T. J. Lawrence, Disputed Questions of Modem 
Interrsatiorud Law (and ed., Cambridge, England, 1885) ; Sir E. L. 
Bulwer in 99 Quarterly Rev. 235-286, and Sir H. Bulwer in 104 
Edinburgh Rev. 280-298. 

CLAY-WITH-FLlNTSs in geology, a name given to a 
deposit of stiff red, brown or yellow clay, containing many flints, 
irfiole or broken, with some round pebbla of hard rock. It covers 
large areas in south-eastern and southern England, usually tying 
on chalk. It is commonly considered to represent the insoluble 
residue of the chalk left by weatboing (mahily solution), but 
may include dqxmts formed in other ways, of which the follow- 
ing have been suggested: (o) diat it is t^ residue of patches of 
Terdoiy strata wUdi once extended more widely over the chalk 
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than at present. This is favoured by the presence of pebbles 
other than flint: (6) that it may be a glacial deposit, in fact, a 
boulder-clay, indicating an extension of the ice-sheet somewhat 
further than is usually believed. (See Glacial Period.) These 
questions must be regarded as still undecided, but there can be 
little doubt that the insoluble residue theory Is applicable over 
wide areas. (R. H. Ra.) 

CLAZOMENAE, an ancient town of Ionia and a member of 
the Ionian Dodecapolis (Confederatidn of Twelve Cities), on the 
Gulf of Smyrna, about 20 m. W. of that city. Though not in 
existence before the arrival of the lonians in Asia, its original 
founders were largely settlers from Phlius and Cleonae. It stood 
originally on the isthmus connecting the mainland with the pen- 
insula on which Erythrae stood ; but the inhabitants, alarmed by 
the encroachments of the Persians, removed to one of the small 
islands of the bay, and there established their city. This island 
was connected with the mainland by Alexander the Great by 
means of a pier, the remains of which are still visible. During the 
5th century it was for some time subject to the Athenians, but 
about the middle of the Peloponnesian war (412 b.c.) it revolted. 
After a brief resistance, however, it again acknowledged the 
Athenian supremacy, and repelled a Lacedaemonian attack. Under 
the Romans Clazomenae was included in the province of Asia, 
and enjoyed immunity from taxation. It was the birthplace 
of the philosopher Anaxagoras. It is famous for its painted terra- 
cotta sarcophagi, which are the finest monuments of Ionian paint- 
ing in the 6th century b.c. < (E. Gr.) 

CLEANING ; see Dry Cleaning. 

CLEANTHES (c. 301-232 or 252 B.C.), Stoic philosopher, 
was bom at Assos in the Troad. He came to Athens, where he 
listened first to the lectures of Crates the Cynic, and then to those 
of Zeno the Stoic, supporting himself meanwhile by working all 
night as water-carrier to a gardener (hence his nickname 
tt>p€iLVT\ris), On the death of Zeno in 263, he became the leader 
of the school. Among his pupils were his successor, Chrysippus, 
and Antigonus, king of Macedon. 

Cleanthes produced very little that was original, though he 
wrote some 50 works, of which fragments have come down to us. 
The principal is the large portion of the Hymn to Zeus, which 
has been preserved in Stobaeus. He regarded the sun as the 
abode of God, the intelligent providence, or (in accordance with 
Stoic materialism) the vivifying fire or aether of the universe. 
Virtue, he taught, is life according to nature; but pleasure is not 
according to nature. The principal fragments of Cleanthes’ works 
are contained in Diogenes Laertius and Stobaeus; some may be 
found in Cicero and Seneca. 

See G. C. Mohinke, Kleanthes der Stoiker (Grcifswald, 1814) ; 
C. Wachsmuth, Commentationes de Zenone Citiensi et Cleanthe Assio 
(Gottingen, 1874-75) ; A. C. Pearson, Fragments of Zeno and 
Cleanthes (1891) ; art. by E. Wellmann in Ersch and Gruber’s Allge- 
meine Encyklop&die ; R. Hirzcl, Vntersuchungen zu Ciceros phUo- 
sophischen Schriften, ii. (1882), containing a vindication of the 
originality of Cleanthes; Hymn of Cleanthes, tr. E, H. Blakeney, 
‘‘Texts for Students” series, vol. xxvi. (1921) ; A. B. Krische, For- 
sekungen auf dem Gebiete der olten Philosophic (1840) ; also works 
quoted under Stoics. 

CLEARCHUS, the son of Rhamphias, a Spartan general and 
condottiere. Bom about the middle of the sth century b.c., Cle- 
archus was sent with a fleet to the Hellespont in 411 and became 
harmost of Byzantium. His severity, however, made him un^p- 
ular, and in his absence the gates were opened to the Athenians 
under Alcibiades (409). Subsequently appointed by the ephors 
to settle the affairs of Byzantium and to protect it from Thracian 
attacks, he made himself tyrant, and, when driven thence by a 
Spartan force, fled to Cyrus (q.v.). In the “expedition of the 
ten thousand,” Qearchus led the Pelqxmnesians. On Cyrus’s 
death Clearchus conducted the retreat, until, being treacherously 
seized with his fellow-generals by Tissapheraes, was handed 
over to Artaxerxes and executed (Thuc. viii. 8, 39, 80; Xen., 
HeUemca, i. 3, 15-19’; Anabaas, i. ii.; Diodorus idy. iz, 19-36). 
Clearchus was a typied Spartan, an able and energetic soldier, but 
lacking refinement and humanity. 

CLEARFIELD, a borough of Clearfield county, Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A., 35m. N. of Altoona, on the west brandi of the Susque- 


hanna river, at an altitude of i,io8ft., in the “Coitrai Pennsyl. 
vani^’ coal-field. It is on Federal hi^way 332; is served by the 
Buffalo, Rochester and Pittsburg, the New York Central and 
the Pennsylvania railways; and has an air-port lighted by beacons. 
The population in 1920 was 8,539 (91% native white). It is the 
county seat, a wholesale distributing centre, and has various man- 
ufacturing industries, especially large fire-brick, tile and sewer-pipe 
works, using the fire-clay that abounds in the vicinity, a large 
nickel rolling-mill and tanneries. Clearfield was so named because 
the first white settlers found it already clcared'of timber. In 1805 
it was chosen as the site for the county seat. 

CLEARING HOUSE. When business houses or firms en- 
gaged in the same kind of activity have large dealings with each 
other it is an obvious convenience and economy to establish a 
mutual institution to enable them to set off their transactions with 
each other and to clear them, thus making it necessary to pay to 
each other at agreed times only such balances of account as are 
revealed by the clearance. Such institutions are called clearing 
houses, and they have been established in all great commercial 
nations for many branches of industry. The chief of them are 
Bankers’ Clearing Houses {q^v.) and Railway Clearing Houses, 
which are described under Railways. 

The London Stock Exchange Clearing House deals with trans- 
actions in stock, the clearing being effected by balance-sheets and 
tickets; the balance of stock to be received or delivered is shown 
on a balance-sheet sent in by each member, and the items are 
then cancelled against one another and tickets issued for the bal- 
ances outstanding. The New York Stock Exchange Clearing 
House does similar work. The settlements on the Paris Bourse 
are cleared within the Bourse itself, through the Compagnie des 
Agents de Change de Paris. 

For details concerning clearing house operations in the United 
Sfates see Theodore Gilman, A Graded Banking System Formed 
by the Incorporation of Clearing Houses under a Federal Law 
(Boston, 1898); Jerome Thralls, The Clearing House (1916); 
Harvey White Magee, A Treatise on the Law of National and 
State Banks, Including the Clearing House (Albany, N.Y., 1921); 
and Walter Eaton Spahr, The Clearing and Collection of Checks 
(1926). 

CLEARWATER, a city on the west coast of Florida, U.S.A., 
30m. W. of Tampa; the county seat of beautiful Pinellas county, 
which occupies a small peninsula between the Gulf of Mexico 
and Clearwater bay. It is served by the Atlantic Coast Line and 
the Seaboard Air Line railways. In 1900 the population was 343; 
in 1925 (State census) 5,004 (39% negroes); and in 1927, after 
annexations of territory bringing the area to 17sq.m., it was esti- 
mated at 10,000. Clearwater is in a citrus-fruit and market-gar- 
dening region, has fisheries of importance, and is a winter resort. 
A commission-manager form of government was adopted in 1923. 

CLEAT, a wedge-shaped piece of wood fastened to ships’ 
masts and elsewhere, to prevent a rope, collar or the like from 
slipping, or to act as a step; more particularly a piece of wood 
or metal with double or single horns used for belaying ropes. A 
“cleat” is also a wedge fastened to a ship’s side to catch the shores 
in a launching cradle or dry dock. “Cleat” is also used in mining 
for the vertical cleavage-planes of coal. The word is common in 
various forms to many Teutonic languages, in the sense of a 
wedge or lump, c/. “clod” and “clot.” 

CLEATOR MOOR, an urban district, west Cumberland, 
England, 4i m. S.E. of Wbitehaven, served by the L.M.S.R. PoP' 
(1921) 8,391. The town lies between the valleys of the Ehen and 
its tributary the Dub Beck, m a district rich in coal and iron ore. 
The mines together with metal works emifloy almost the entire 
population. 

CI.EA V ERS or GOOSE-GRASS) Gebstm Apontic (fan^y 
Rubiaceae), a common plant in hedges and waste {daces, with 
a long, weak, straggling, four-sided, green stem, bearing whorb 
of six to eight nanow leaves, i to 3 in. long, and, like the angles of 
the stem, rough from the presence of dbort, stiff, downwardly* 
pointing, hooked hairs. The small, white, regular flowers are borne, 
a few together, in axillary clusters, and are followed fay the lar^i 
hispid, two-celled fruit, which, like the test of the jdant, readily 
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clings to a nogb striace, whence the common name. The plant 
has a wide distribution throu|d><Kit the north temperate zone, and 
is also found in temperate SouthtAmerica. 

CLEBSCH) ALFRED (1833-1S73), German mathemati- 
cian, was bom at Kdnigsberg, Prussia, on Jan. 19, 1833. He was 
educated at Konigsberg, and in 1858 was appointed to the chair 
of theoretical mechanics at Carlsruhe Polytechnic. In 1863 
Clebsch went to the University of Giessen and in 1868 to Got- 
tingen, where he remained until his death. His attention was 
turned to algebra and geomet^ after a study of Salmon’s works. 
Clebsch worked at nuthematical physics, the calculus of varia- 
tion, partial difierential equations of the first order, the general 
theory of curves; he applied Abelian functions to geometry and 
made use of determinants. In 1867 Clebsch, in conjunction with 
Carl Neumann, founded the Mathematische Annalen. He died of 
diphtheria on Nov. 7, 1873. Clebsch was the author of Vorlestmg- 
en uber Geometrie, which was edited by Ferdinand Lindemann 
of Munich in 1875, and of Theorie d. Elasticitat fester Korper 
(1863), which was translated into French by Saint- Venant. 

CLEBURNE, a city of Texas, U.S.A., 35m. S. of Ft. Worth; 
the county seat of Johnson county. It is served by the Santa Fe 
and the Trinity and Brazos Valley railways. The population was 
12,830 in 1920 (88% native white) and was estimated locally at 
26,000 in 1928. The raising of cotton and grain and the rearing of 
live stock are the leading industries in the vicinity. Among the 
city’s industries are cotton gins and compresses; cotton-seed oil, 
cabinet, broom, mattress and sash factories; also, there are rail- 
road shops employing 1,000 men. Cleburne was settled about 
1 867 ; incorporated in 1871 ; and was named after Patrick Ronayne 
Cleburne (1838-1864), major general of the Confederate army, 
who was called “the Stonewall of the West.” 

CLECKHEATON, a parish. West Riding of Yorkshire, Eng- 
land, si m. S.E. of Bradford, on the L.M.S.R. Pop. (1931) 
12,537. The industries comprise the manufacture of woollens, 
blankets, flannel, wire-card and machinery. Cleckheaton parish 
is in the Spenborough urban district. 

CLEETHORPES, a town and watering-place in Lincolnshire, 
England; S.E. of Great Grimsby by a branch of the L.N.E.R. 
Pop. of urban district (1921) 28,155. Cleethorpes faces eastward 
to the North sea, but its shore of fine sand, affording good bathing, 
actually belongs to the estuary of the Humber. The sea-wall 
forms a pleasant promenade. The suburb of New Clee connects 
Cleethorpes with Grimsby. The church of the Holy Trinity and 
St. Mary is principally Norman of various dates, but pre-Conquest 
work appears in the tower. Cleethorpes is greatly favoured as a 
health resort by people from the midland countries, Lancashire 
and Yorkshire. 

CLEF, in musical notation, is a sign used to indicate the posi- 
tion and pitch of the various notes represented on the stave. 

Three such signs are now in use, ^ (or 5 )*)f |hj| 


which |U| stands for the note (f, otherwise middle C on the piano- 


forte, for the F below and ^ for the G above. Hence when 


one of these notes is thus indicated, e.g., 


or clef, is thereby provided from which all the others can be 
reckon^. A representation of the Great Stave of eleven lines, 
showing the position on it occupied by each clef sign, will make 
the matter clear. 



Frmn this it wOl be seen that the F (bass) and G (tseUe or 
violin) defs are the lower and upper five lines respectively and 


that the C clef (variously known as the tenor or alto clef, accord- 
ing to the particular Une on which it is placed) consists of five 
lines taken from the middle; for it should be explained further 
that *^clef ” signifies not only the individual sign but also the group 
of lines on which it stands, although strictly speaking **stave*’ 
is here the more accurate term. 

In pianoforte, vocal and most other scores, only the F and G 
clefs are nowadays used, but the C clef is still retained for the 
viola and one or two other instruments, the choice of the particular 
clef used being governed, as it will be understood, by the pitch 
and compass of the instrument written for, the object aimed 
at being to include as much of the music as possible within the 
limits of a five-line stave. It will also be understood that in prac- 
tice the middle line of the Great Stave is normally omitted, a 
short additional line known as a leger (or ledger) line being 
employed to take its place when the intermediate C is required— 


■ V 




11^ 


r or ^ 



Kg?; ■ q 





It may be noted further that the clef signs as we now know 
them are simply much modified and conventionalized forms of the 
letters of the three notes which they stand for — F, C and G. {See 
Musical Notation.) 

CLEFT PALATE and HARE-LIP, in surgery. Cleft 
palate is a congenital cleavage in the roof of the mouth, and is 
frequently associated with hare-lip. Both conditions are due to 
faulty development and may be hereditary. The infant is pre- 
vented from sucking, and an operation is necessary. The most 
favourable time for operating is between the age of two weeks 
and three months, and if the cleft is closed at this early date, 
not only are the nutrition and general development of the child 
greatly improved, but the voice is probably saved from much of 
the unpleasant tone associated with a defective roof to the mouth. 
After the cleft in the palate has been effectually dealt with, the 
hare-lip can be repaired with ease and success. 

Hare-lip« — In the hare the splitting of the lip is in the middle 
line, but in the human subject for developmental reasons it is 
on one or on both sides of the middle line. Though we are unable 
to explain why development should miss the mark in formation 
of the lip and palate, it is unlikely that maternal impressions have 
anything to do with it. As a rule, the supposed ''fright” comes 
long after the ninth week of foetal life when the lips are devel- 
oped. The best time for operating on a hare-lip depends upon 
circumstances, in a favourable case within the first few days of 
birth. 

CLEISTHENES, the name of two Greek statesmen, (i) of 
Athens, (2) of Sicyon, of whom the first is far the more important. 

(i) CLEISTHENES, the Athenian statesman, was the son of 
Megacles, the Alcmaeonid, and Agariste, daughter of Cleisthenes 
of Sicyon. The Alcmaeonidae had been in exile during the 
Peisistratid tyranny but gained the favour of Delphi by their 
munificence in the rebuilding of the temple, and their reinstate- 
ment was imposed by the oracle upon the Spartan king, Cleomenes 
(9.0.). Aristotle’s Constitution of Athens treats the alliance of the 
Peisistratids with Argos, the rival of Sparta in the Peloponnese, 
as the chief ground for the action of Cleomenes who expelled 
Hippias in 51 z-510 b.c., leaving Athens once again at the mercy of 
the powerful families. 

Cleisthenes, on his return, realized that Athens would not tol- 
erate a new tyranny, nor were the other nobles willing to accept 
him as leader of an oligarchy. It was left for him to "take the 
people into partnership” as Peisistratus had in a different way done 
before him. Solon’s reforms had failed, primarily because they left 
unimpaired the power of the great landed nobles. This evil of 
local influence Peisistratus had concealed by satisfying the nom- 
inally sovereign people that in him they had a sufficient representa- 
tive. It was left to Cleistbenes to adopt the remedy of giving sub- 
stance to the form of the Solonian constitution. His first attempts 
roused the aristocratr to a last effort; Isagoras appealed to the 
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Spartans to come to his aid. Cleisthenes retired on the arrival 
of a herald from Cleomenes, reviving the old question of the curse. 
The democrats, however, rose, and after besieging Cleomenes and 
Isagoras in the Acropolis, let them go under a safe-conduct, and 
brought back the exiles. We are not told when and how the ascend- 
ancy of Cleisthenes came to an end. It is stated that Cleisthenes, 
hard pressed in the war with Boeotia, Euboea and Sparta (Herod. 
V. 73), sent ambassadors to ask the help of Persia. Associated 
as he was with the democrats, the Peisistratid party, this 
is not improbable. The existence of a strong philo-me^c party is 
clear from the story of the shield after the battle of Marathon, for 
which the Alcmaeonidae were blamed. {See G. B. Grundy, Great 
Persian War, ch. iv.) The gift and withdrawal of Athenian help in 
the Ionian War (408) is another indication of division of opinion 
in Athens. Aelian says that he was a victim to his own device of 
ostracism {q,v.)\ this may perhaps indicate that his political 
career ended in disgrace, a hypothesis which is explicable on the 
ground of this attempted Persian alliance. 

Cleisthenes realized that the dead-weight which held the democ- 
racy down was the influence on politics of the clan unit with its 
religious associations. Therefore his prime object was to dissociate 
the clans and the phratries from politics, and to give the democracy 
a new electoral basis in which old associations and vested interests 
would become ineffective. His first step was to abolish the four 
Solonian tribes and create ten new ones. Each of the new tribes 
was subdivided into “demes” (roughly “townships’’) this organi- 
zation did not, except politically, supersede the system of clans and 
phratries whose old religious signification remained untouched. 
The new tribes, however, did not represent local interests. Fur- 
ther, the tribe names were taken from legendary heroes, and, there- 
fore, contributed to the idea of a national unity; even Ajax, the 
eponym of the tribe Aeantis, though not really Attic, was famous 
as an ally (Herod, v. 66) and had been adopted as a national hero. 
Each tribe had its shrine and its particular hero-cult, which, how- 
ever, was free from local association and the dominance of par- 
ticular families. This national idea Cleisthenes further emphasized 
by setting up in the market-place at Athens a statue of each tribal 
hero. 

The next step was the organization of the deme. Within each 
tribe he grouped demes {see below), each of which had its census- 
list kept by the demarch (local governor), who was elected popu- 
larly and held office for one year and presided over meetings affect- 
ing local administration and the provision of crews for the state- 
navy. According to the Aristotelian Constitution of Athens, 
Cleisthenes further divided Attica into three districts, Urban and 
Suburban, Inland {Mesogaios) and Maritime {ParaUa), each of 
which was subdivided into ten trittyes; each tribe was composed 
of three trittyes, one in each of the, three districts. The domes 
were arranged in ten groups but the number of demes in a tribe 
was not uniform. The trittyes might consist of one or several 
demes and the number of members of a deme varied greatly, 
though, at first, the division was local, s.e., a deme consisted of its 
residents, the qualification became hereditary, a man belonging to 
his father’s deme wherever he lived. Hence the distinction between 
resident demesmen and residents belonging to another deme 
{irYK€KTrifjLkvoi). Tht main purpose of the reform was to do away 
with the religious qualification of connection with clan or phratry 
and so facilitate the enfranchisement of new citizens. The artificial 
arrangement of the trittyes was intended to weaken the authority 
of the Eupatrid families in the tribes whose widely separated trit- 
tyes could not easily be brought under influence. 

It has been asked whether we are to believe that Geisthenes in- 
vented the demes. To this the answer is in the negative. The 
demes were undoubtedly primitive divisions of Attica. The most 
logical conclusion perhaps is that Cleisthenes, while he did create 
the demes which Athens itself comprised, did not cmte the 
country demes, but merely gave them definition as political divi- 
sions. Thus the city itself had six demes in five different tribes, and 
the other five tribes were represented in the suburbs and the Peir- 
aeus. In the Cleisthenean system there was one great source of 
danger, namely that the residents in and about AAens must always 
have bad more weight in elections than those in distut demes. 


Moreover a special dass, the new commercial element in the dti- 
zenship devised by Solon and fostered by Cleisthenes, soon came to 
have a preponderating influence in the city and subtnrbs. 

A second problem is the franchise reform of Cleistboies. Aris- 
totle in the Politics (iii. s.3 » 1275 b) says that Geisthenes created 
new citizens by enrolling in the tri^s “many resident aliens and 
emancipated slaves.” But the Aristotelian Constitution of Athens 
asserts that he gave “citizenship to the masses.” Miroucothad bem 
encouraged to settle in Athens by Solon and the grant of citizen- 
ship had been madie to many skill^ in trades and handicrafts. Hie 
Peisistratids, like the Etruscan dynasty at Rome, naturally fa- 
voured this commercial “plebs” as a support against the aristocrats. 
After their expulsion a revision of the citizen-roll bad removed 
many or all of these as ykveifjL^i Kwlfapol, Cleisthenes restored 
these and opened the way to citizenship to all satisfactory resident 
aliens, so strengthening the position of the democracy. 

The Boule {q.v,) was reorganized to suit the new tribal arrange- 
ment, and was known henceforward as the Council of the Five 
Hundred, fifty from each tribe, each fifty acting as an executive 
committee {irpvrhvtLs [^.v.]) for one month. The system of ten 
tribes led in course of time to the construction of boards of ten to 
deal with military and civil affairs, e.g, the Strategi {see Strat- 
EGUs), the Apodektai, and others. Of these the former cannot be 
attributed to Cleisthenes, but on the evidence of Androtion it was 
Cleisthenes who replaced the Kolakretai, by the Apodektai (“re- 
ceivers”), who were controllers and auditors of the finance depart- 
ment. Kolakretai were very ancient Athenian magistrates; they 
were again important in the time of Aristophanes {Wasps, 693, 
724; Birds, 1541), and presided over the payment of the dicasts 
instituted by Pericles. Hie Kolakretai remained in authority over 
the internal expenses of the Prytaneum. A further change which 
followed from the new tribal system was the reconstitution of the 
army; this, however, probably took place about 501 b.c., and can- 
not be attributed directly to Cleisthenes. It has been said that the 
deme became the local political unit, replacing the naucrary (9.V.). 

I But the naucraries still supplied the fleet, and were increased in 
number from forty-eight to fifty. 

The device of ostracism is the final stone in the Cleisthenean 
structure. An admirable scheme in theory, and, at first, in practice, 
it deteriorated in the 5th century into a mere party weapon. 

Bibliography. — Ancient: Aristotle, Constitution of Athens (ed. 
J. £. Sandys), cc. 20-22, 41; Herodotus v. 63-^73, vi. 231; Aristotle, 
Politics, iii. 2, 3 (=1275 b. for franchise reforms). Modem: Histories 
of Greece in general, especially J. B. Bury. A. H. J. Greenidge, Hand- 
book of Greek Constitutional History (1896) ; Gilbert, Greek Consti- 
tutional Antiquities (Engl, trans. 2895) ; K. W. Macan, Herodotus 
fv-vi., vol. ii. (1895), PP* 127-148; E. M. Walker, in Camb» Anc, Hist, 
vol. iv. ch. vi. The Reform of Cleisthenes, See also Bouxjc; Ecclksza; 
Ostracism; Naucrary; Soloh. 

(2) Cleisthenes op Sicyon {c, 600-570), grandfather of the 
above, became tyrant of Sicyon as the representative of the con- 
quered Ionian section of the inhabitants. He emphasized the de- 
struction of Dorian predominance by giving ridiculous epithets to 
their tribal units, which from Hylleis, Dymanes and Pampbyli 
become Hyatae (“Swine-men”), Choireatae (“Pig-men”) and 
Oneatae (“Ass-men”). He also attacked Dorian Argos, and sup- 
pressed the Homeric “rhapsodists” who sang the exploits of Dorian 
heroes. He championed the cause of the Delphic oracle against 
the town of Crisa in the Sacred War {c, 590). Crisa was destroyed, 
and Delphi became one of the meeting-places of the Delphic 
ampbictyony {see Amphictyony), The Pythian games were re- 
established with new magnificence, and Cleisthenes won the first 
chariot race in 582. He founded Pythian games at Sicyon, and built 
a new Sicyonian treasury at Delphi. His power was so great that 
when he offered his daughter Agariste in marriage, some of the 
most psominent Greeks sought the honour, which fell upon Meg- 
acles, the Alcmaeonid. The story of the rival wooers with the 
famous retort, “Hippocleides don’t care,” is told in Herod, vi 125; 
see also Herod v. 67 and Thuc. i. 18. 

Cleistheniis is also the name of an Athenian pQloried by Aristoph- 
anes {Clouds, 354; Tkesm, 574) as a fop and a profl^te. 

CLE 1 TARCHUS^ one of the historians Alexander the 
Great, possibly a native of Eg3npt, ax at least sp^ some tiase at 
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the court of Pttdemy Lagns. QiantUUn {InsHt. x L 74) crediti 
him with more aUlity than tnistworUdaess, and Cicero (Brutus, 
ii.) accuses him of giving a fictitious account of the death of 
Themistodes. But ^ history was popular, and mudi used by 
Diodorus Sculus, Quintus Curthis, Justin and Plutarch. 

The fragnMnts, some thirty in number, chiefly preserved in Aelian 
and Strabo, will be found in C. Muller’s Scriptorss Xsnm Akxamdri 
Magui (in the Didot Arrian, 1^6); monograihs by C. Raun, De 
CUuareho Diodori, CurtU, Justmi anctore (xB68), and F. Reuse, 
“Helledstisdie Bdtrilge” in Rkeht. Mus. bdiL (1908), pp. 58-78. 

CLEITHRAL, an architectural term applied to a Greek 
temple whose roof completdy covered it; in contradistinction to 
hypaethral, a{4>lied to one partly or wholly open to the sky. 

CLEITOMACHUSt Greek lAilosopher, was a Carthaginian, 
who came to Athens about the middle of the 2nd century b.c. at 
the age of 24. He studied principally under Cameades, whose 
dews he adopted and propagated and whom he succeeded as chief 
of the New Academy in 1 29 b.c. Of Cleitomachus’ works we possess 
scarcely anything but a few titles, among which are Ilepl 
(on suspension of judgment) and IIcpl aiptattav (about philo* 
sophical sects). Cicero highly commends his works and admits bis 
own debt in the Academics to the treatise Ilepl itroxnr. Parts of 
Cicero’s De Natura and De Divinathne, and the treatise De Fata 
are also in the main based upon Cleitomachus. 

See E. Wellmann in Ersch and Gruber’s Attgemeine EncyelopSdU; 
R. Hirzel, Vntersuckmgen su Ciceros phUosopkbeken Sekriften, i. 
( 1877) ; Diog. Lalirt. iv. 67-92 ; Cicero, Aead. Pr. iL jx, 3a, and 
'fuse, iii. 32. 

CLEITOR or CLlTORy a town of ancient Greece, stood in 
a fertile plain of Arcadia to the south of Mt. Chelmos, not far 
from a stream of its own name. In the neighbourhood was a foun* 
tain, the waters of which were said to deprive those who drank 
them of the taste for wine. The town was of considerable local 
importance and its inhabitants combined love of liberty with 
dominion over neighbours. It fought against Orchomenus in the 
Theban war and joined the other Arcadian cities in the founds* 
tion of Megalopolis. As a member of the Achaean League it was 
on several occasions. the seat of the federal assemblies, and was 
besieged by the AetoUans in 220 b.c. It coined money till the 
time of Septimius Severus. Its ruins at Paleopoli are about 3 m. 
from a village that preserves the ancient name. The greater part 
of the walls with several semi-circular towers can be clearly made 
out ; also three Doric temples and a small theatre. 

CLELAND, WILLIAM (i66i?-i689), Scottish Covenant- 
ing poet and soldier, son of a gamekeeper, was probably brought 
up on the marquess of Douglas’s estate in Laimrkshire, and was 
educated at St. Andrews university. He joined the army of the 
Covenanters, was present at prumclog and fought at Bothwell 
Bridge. He escaped to Holland, but in 1685 was again in Scot- 
land at the time of the abortive invasion of the earl of Argyll. He 
escaped once more, to return in x688 as agent for William of 
Orange. He was appointed lieutenant-colonel of the Cameronian 
regiment entrusted with the defence of Dunkeld, vdiich they held 
against the fierce assault of the Highlanders on Aug. 26. This 
repulse of the Highlanders ended the Jacobite rising, but Cleland 
fell in the struggle. He wrote A Collection of Several Poems and 
Verses composed upon various occasions (published posthu- 
mous^, 1697). 

See An Exact NarraUve of tke ConfUel of Dvnkeid . . . collected 
from several officers of tke regiment (1689). 

CLEMATIS, in botany a genus of the crowfoot family 
(Ranunculaceae), containing 220 spedn and widely distributed. 
It is represented in England by Clematis vUalba, old man’s beard 
or traveller’s joy, a common jflant on diatty or light soil. The 
lAmts are shn*by climbers vdth genenOly compound, opposite 
leaves, the stalk of which is smisitive to contact like^a^tendrfl, 
becoming twisted round suitable objects and thereby giving sup- 
port to the {dant. The flowers are arranged m axfllaiy or texininal 
clusters; fliey have no petals, but white or coloured, often large 
sepals, and an inde&iite number df stamens and carpels. They 
contain no honey, and are visited by insects for the poDen, wUdi 
is identffid. The fnflt is a head of a^enes, eadi bearing the 
long-bearded, persistent st)de, suggesting the popular name. TUs 
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feathery st^e is an important agent in the distribution of the 
seed by means of the wind. 

Inclusive of the sections Vtoraa and Atragene, which some 
botanists regard as separate genera, there are some 30 species of 
Clematis native to North America. Of these, the following repre- 
sentatives are more or less cultivated: the Virginia virgin’s bower 
(C. vir§Mand), found from Nova Scotia to Manitoba and south- 
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ward to Georgia and Tennessee; the western virgin’s bower (C. 
ligustkifolia), growing from North Dakota and Missouri west- 
ward to British Columbia and California; the purple virgin’s 
bower (C. verticillaris), found from Hudson bay to Minnesota 
and south-eastward to Connecticut and Virginia; the scarlet 
virgin’s bower (C. texensis), native to Texas; and the pipe-stem 
virgm’s bower (C. lasiantka), of California and Oregon. 

^veral of the species, especially the large-flowered ones, are 
favourite garden plants, well adapted for covering trellises or 
walls, or trailing over the ground. Many garden forms have been 
produced by hybridisation; among the best known is C. Jack- 
matsni. 

See T. Moore and G. Jackman, Tke Clematis as 0 Garden Flower; 
G. Nichobon, Dictionary of Gardening, i. (1885) and Supplements. 

CLEMENCEAU, GEORGES (1841- ), French states- 

man, was bom at Mouilleron-en-Pareds, Vend^, on Sept. 28, 
X841. He adopted medicine as his profesdon. Interested in the 
progresnve ideas of John Stuart Mill, he decided to investigate 
tm himself the results of the application to affairs of demo- 
cratic theory. He therefore embaiked for the United States, 
takiiig with him Mill’s Auguste Comte and Positmsm to translate 
into FxendL He arrived in New York early in x866 and remained 
thm or in New England for three years, writing descriptions of 
Ammican post-war conations to the Paris Temps and teaching 
French in a ghis’ school at Stamford, Conn. In this way he passed 
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what he characterized as the three happiest years of his life. In 
1869 he returned to Paris and after the revolution of 1870 he was 
nominated mayor of the iStb arrondissement of Paris (Mont* 
martre). On Feb. 8, 1871, he was elected as a Radicd to the Na- 
tional Assembly for the department of the Seine, and voted against 
the peace preliminaries. The execution of Generals Lecomte and 
Clement Thomas by their mutinous soldiers on March 18, 
which he vainly tried to prevent, brought him into collision with 
the central committee of the National Guard, and they ordered 
his arrest, but he escaped; he was accused, however, by various 
witnesses, at the subsequent trial (Nov. 29), of not having in- 
tervened when be might have done, and though be was cleared 
of this charge it led to a duel, for his share in which he was 
prosecuted and sentenced to a fine and a fortnight’s imprison- 
ment. 

Meanwhile, on March 20, 1871, be had introduced in the Na- 
tional Assembly at Versailles, on behalf of his Radical colleagues, 
the bill establishing a Paris municipal council of 80 members; 
but he was not returned himself at the elections. He tried with 
the other Paris mayors to mediate between Versailles and the 
hdtel de ville, but failed, and accordingly resigned his mayoralty 
aind his seat in the assembly, and temporarily gave up politics; 
but he was elected to the Paris municipal council on July 23, 1871, 
for the Clignancourt guartier, and retained his seat till 1876, pass- 
ing through the offices of secretary and vice-president, and be- 
coming president in 1875. In 1876 he stood again for the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, and was elected for the 18th arrondissement. He 
joined the extreme Left, and his energy and mordant eloquence 
speedily made him the leader of the Radical sectiom In 1877, 
after the Seize mm (see France: History), he took a leading 
part in resisting the anti-republican policy of which the Seize mai 
incident was a symptom, and in 1879 demanded the indictment of 
the Broglie ministry. In 1880 he started his newspaper. La Jus- 
tice, which became the principal organ of Parisian Radicalism; 
and from this time onwards throughout Gr6vy’s presidency his 
reputation as a political critic, and as a destroyer of ministries 
who yet would not take office himself, rapidly grew. He led the 
extreme Left in the Chamber. He was an active opponent of Jules 
Ferry’s colonial policy and of the Opportunist party, and in 1885 
his use of the TongUng disaster principally determined the fail 
of the Ferry cabinet. At the elections of 1885 he was returned 
both for his old seat in Paris and for the Var, selecting the latter. 
Refusing to form a ministry to replace the one he had over- 
thrown, he supported the Right in keeping Freycinet in power in 
x886, and was responsible for the inclusion of Gen. Boulanger in 
the Freycinet cabinet as war minister. When Boulanger \q.v.) 
showed his real colours, Clemenceau became a vigorous opponent 
of the Boulangist movement, though the Radical press and a 
section of the party continued to patronize the general. 

By his exposure of the Wilson scandal (see Gr£vy) Clemenceau 
contributed to Gravy’s resignation of the presidency in 1887, hav- 
ing declined Gravy’s request that he should himself form a cabi- 
net on the downfall of that of Rouvier; and he was primarily 
responsible, by advising his followers to vote neither for Floquet, 
Ferry nor Freycinet, for the election of an “outsider” as presi- 
dent in Carnot. But the split in the Radical party over Boulan- 
^sm weakened his hands, and his relations with Cornelius Herz 
in the Panama affair involved him in the general suspicion. 
However, though he remained the leading spokesman of French 
Radicalism, his hostility to the Russian alliance so increased his 
unpopularity that in the election for 1893 he was defeated for the 
Chamber. Clemenceau now confined his political activities to 
journalism, his career being further overclouded by the Dreyfus 
case, in which he was an active supporter of Zola and an opponent 
of the anti-Semitic and Nationalist campaign. In 1900 he with- 
drew from La Justice to found a weekly review, Ze Bloc, which 
lasted until March 190a. On April 6, 1902, he was elected senator 
for the Var, although he had previously continually demanded the 
suppression of the Senate. He sat with the Socialist Radicals, 
and vigorously supported the Combes ministry. In June 1903 he 
undertook the direction of the journal L’Aurore, which be had 
founded. In it he led the campaign.for the revision of the Drey- 


fus affair, and for the separation of Church and State. 

In March 1906 the fall of the Rouvier ministry, owing to the 
riots provoked by the inventories of church property, at last 
brou^t Clemenceau to power as minister of the interior in the 
Sarrien cabinet. The strilu of miners in the Pas de Calais after the 
disaster at (^ourriires, leading to the threat of disorder on May 
I, 1906, induced him to employ the military; and his attitude in 
the matter alienated the Socialist party, from which he definitely 
broke in his notable reply in the chamber to Jean Jauris in June 
1906. This speech marked him out as the “strong man” of the 
day in French politics; and when the Sarrien ministry resigned 
in October, he became premier. During 1907 and 1908 the new 
entente with England was cemented, and France played a great 
part in European politics, in spite of ffifficulties with Germany and 
attacks by the Socialist party in connection with Morocco (see 
France: History).. But on July 20, 1909, Clemenceau was de- 
feated in a discussion in the chamber on the state of the navy, 
and was succeeded as premier by Briand, with a reconstructed 
cabinet. 

Two years later Clemenceau entered the Senate and became a 
member of its commissions for foreign affairs and the army. He 
could have had no better position for surveying European fluctu- 
ations and German activities; or for inquiry into the real condi- 
tion of French armaments — this last his dominant concern. Con- 
vinced that Germany meant war, be was haunted by the fear 
that again France might be caught unprepared. The Senate, 
however, gave little opportunity for sounding the alarm. Ac- 
cordingly, on May s, 1913, appeared a new daily paper, L’ Homme 
Libre, its editor — Georges Clemenceau. In its pages he waged 
daily battle for security and liberty. Though L’Homme Libre 
dealt every day with home politics and social problems, it returned 
always to the terrible theme of the German menace. 

In the spring of 1913 the question of restoring the three years’ 
term of conscript service suddenly arose. Clemenceau took an 
impassioned part in the debates on armaments. Then came Aug. 
1914 and the World War. UHomme Libre soon suffered at the 
hands of the Censor for Clemenceau’s plain speaking. The whole 
youth of France must be mobilized. He denounced the shirkers, 
demanded technical efficiency, and attacked all incompetency, red 
tape, inadequate munition factories, with their shortage of guns 
and rifles, and badly-run hospitals. He made war in short, upon 
all who failed to realize that this was a conflict of supplies and 
organization, and upon every kind of apathy and feebleness. The 
result was that in Sept. X914 L’Homme Libre was suppressed. 
Two days later, however, it reappeared as L’Homme Enckdini, 
but wore its fetters lightly. For three months there was a daily 
struggle with the Censor. For some time not a week passed with- 
out articles being mutilated, but Clemenceau won and excisions 
became rare. Meanwhile in the Senate, Clemenceau agitated for 
more and still more guns, munitions, soldiers, for a judicious use 
of the available man-power and for a better equipped and better 
organized medical service. 

But above all he strove to create the indomitable and des- 
perate “will to victory.” He was supported by other members of 
the army and foreign affairs commission, like Cb&:on, Doumer, 
Humbert, Berenger. The war dragged on; weariness, slackness 
and pacifism began to appear. Clemenceau was the first to 
draw public attention to that growing peril and it was at a 
public debate in the Senate on July 22, 19x7, that he made bis 
famous attack on Mdvy, who had been Minister of the Interior 
since X9X4. Qemenceau declared that Malvy had not treated 
revolutionaries with a firm enou^ hand. Malvy’s justification 
was that he desired to “gain the confidence of the working-man”; 
but Clemenceau retorted that there was no comparison betwera 
those working-men who were loyally doing their duty to their 
country and a number of abject “defeatists.” 

Four months later Clemenceau came into power. He had never 
sought office and he knew that his '^task meant victory or death. 
When Clemenceau became premier the situation was miserable. 
The moral at the front was bad, and at home evmi worse. Re* 
sources were nearly at an eitd, and no solution whatever could be 
discerned. Poincart tealised that of all men Cl eme n c ea u 
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the imperM^tion of the idea of war to the death. In his new 
Government Qemeoceau himself took the portfolio of minister 
of war. He was 76 years of age when he formed his '^victory cab- 
inet” on Nov. 16, 1917, and thenceforward till Nov. ii, 1918, 
Oemenceau did in fact concentrate on war only. He made it 
clear that France was bent on absolute victory and would brook 
no half-measures. Those who spoke of wavering or yielding were 
immediately silenced; any one who obstructed the path to victory 
was ruthlessly removed. By these means Ciemenceau restored the 
nation's self-confidence, and with it the conviction that its martyr- 
dom would not be in vain. In March 1918 the Anglo-French line 
was broken through; Ciemenceau join^ in organizing the unity 
of command with Foch at the head. In May came the disaster of 
the Chemin des Dames; the French troops were driven back on 
the Marne, while the commander-in-chief was criticised. Three 
months later Ciemenceau made Foch Marshal of France. During 
that long year of ceaseless effort Clemenceau's resolution remained 
unshaken. On Nov. 8, 1918, Erzberger was in the train of the 
Commander-in-chief of the allied armies. On the iith the guns 
roared for the last time; the nightmare was over. 

From Nov. 11, 1918, to June 28, 1919, Ciemenceau devoted 
himself to the international settlement. The Peace of Versailles 
was in preparation, and this necessitated strenuous days of work 
and delicate negotiations. Up till now Ciemenceau had merely 
had to contend with his enemies; now his task was to reconcile 
the interests of France with those of her friends. He defended 
her cause with enthusiasm and conviction, forcing his view 
alternatively on Lloyd George and President Wilson. Mean- 
while Germany was disarming, and Ciemenceau took care to su- 
pervise that disarmament. But the French parliament began to 
grow restless, for it saw itself put to one side in the peace nego- 
tiations. It therefore no longer regarded Ciemenceau as indis- 
pensable. The great patriot, who was anxious to finish the work 
he had begun, did his best to smooth iiuitters over. Momentous 
problems had to be solved; demobilization had to be faced, a 
general election was looming ahead, and the questions of Alsace- 
Lorraine and the liquidation of war stocks had to be settled. 
Ciemenceau decided to deal simultaneously with these questions 
as of equal importance. 

Peace was signed on June 28, and on Nov. ii the new chamber 
was elected. Ciemenceau counted on its support; for he believed 
that its members, many of them ex-soldiers, would have profited 
by the lesson of the war. Although he never stood as a candidate 
it is certain that he would have been ready to give the last years 
of his life by taking Poincare’s place at the Elys^, so that out- 
side and above the changing Governments, he could have secured 
continuity in political action by a strict application of the 1919 
treaties. 

Poincar6 left the Elys6e but Deschanel was elected Pres- 
ident of the French republic. And without doubt the Chambers 
had voted according to their hearts. Ciemenceau bad saved his 
country, but members could not forgive the fact that he bad ex- 
cluded them from the final work for victory. During the war he 
had undoubtedly worked alone; be felt that large assemblies were 
not made for action. Probably he would have admitted the com- 
missions to the deliberations on the Treaty of Versailles if diplo- 
matic obstacles had not intervened to prevent it. Ciemenceau 
had also to face the hostility, not only of the clerical party of the 
Right who suspected him of indifference to the Vatican, but also 
that of the extreme Left, who were alienated by what they consid- 
ered to be his mifitarism. Ciemenceau thus met the fate which 
overtook other war ministers, and on Jan. 20, 1920, his cabinet 
fell, Millerand being summoned to office. He bad earned the 
gratitude of his country and, returning to his beloved bdoks, mif^t 
well have sou^t repose; instead he sailed for India. After Us 
joumey be returned to Paris and to his books. 

But it now appeared that the United States was endeavouring 
to dissociate hendf from Eun^)ean affairs. Ciemenceau was 
81 years dd, but he sailed at once for America at the end 
of 1922. From town to town be carried the message of France 
to the otiaens of the Union. He had no official mission, for he 
luul neither anything nor received anytUng from the Frendi 
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Government. Hu progress was none the less triumphant. Once 
more he returned to Paris but not to rest. By the end of 1935 
he was already writing two books; one on philosophy, Au Sob" de 
ta Ptnsit (1937), and the other on Demosthenes, DemostMno 
(1936, Eng. trans. by C. M. Thompson, 1936). With unfailing 
energy Ciemenceau began work in 1937 on a new book, addressed 
to the people of the United States, entitled Sommes Nous Soli- 
iairest (J. Mr.) 

CLEMENCfN, DIEGO (1765-1834), Spanish scholar and 
politician, was born at Murcia, and educated there at the Colegio 
de San Fulgencio. In 1807 he became editor of the Gaceta de 
Madrid, and in the following year was condemned to death by 
Murat for publishing a patriotic article; he fled to Cadiz, and 
under the Junta Central held various posts from which he was 
dismissed by the reactionary government of 1814. During the 
liberal regime (1820-23) Clemencin took office as colonial minis- 
ter, was exiled till 1827, and in 1833 published the first volume 
of his edition (1833-39) of Don Quixote, Its merits were recog- 
nized by his appointment as royal librarian. 

CLEMENT, the name of 14 popes and two anti-popes. 

Clement I., Saint, generally known as Clement of Rome, or 
Clemens Rom anus {ft, c, a.d. 96), was one of the “Apostolic 
Fathers,” and in the lists of bishops of Rome is given the third 
or fourth place — Peter, Linus (Anencletus), Clement. There is 
no ground for Origen’s identification of him with the Clement of 
Phil. iv. 3. He may have been a freedman of T. Flavius Clemens, 
who was consul with his cousin, the emperor Domitian, in a.d. 95. 
He is commemorated on Nov. 23. 

In The Shepherd of Hernias mention is made of one Clement 
whose office it is to communicate with other churches, and 
this function agrees well with what we find in the letter to the 
church at Corinth by which Clement is best known. The letter 
was occasioned by a dispute which had led to the ejection of 
several presbyters, and while it does not contain Clement’s name, 
there is no reason for doubting the universal tradition which 
ascribes it to Clement, or the generally accepted date, c. a.d. 96. 
Though the Roman Church claims no superior rank, it is note- 
worthy that in the earliest document outside the canon which we 
can securely date, it comes forward as a peacemaker in the troubles 
of a church in Greece. Nothing is known of the cause of the dis- 
content, and the dismissal of the presbyters is regarded by 
Clement as high-handed and unjustifiable. After praising the 
Corinthian Church, Clement enters upon a denunciation of vices 
and a praise of virtues, and illustrates his topics by copious cita- 
tions from the Old Testament scriptures, a fact which points to 
his being a Christian of long standing. Near the end of the letter 
(it is twice the length of the Epistle to the Hebrews) he rebukes 
the present disorders. The letter closes with a long liturgical 
prayer, which almost certainly represents the intercession used in 
the Roman eucharists. He Imows that the roots of the quarrel 
lie in a wrong condition of the Church’s life, and his general exhor- 
tations are directed towards a reformation of manners. The most 
permanent interest of the epistle lies in its being a ist century 
account of the grounds on which the Christian ministry rests. 
The orderliness of nature is appealed to as expressing the mind 
of its Creator. The orderliness of Old Testament worship bears 
a like witness; everything is duly fixed by God. Similarly in the 
Christian dispensation all is in order due. 

We learn from the letter (i. 7) th^t the Church at Rome, though 
persecuted, was firmly held together by faith and love. The epistle 
was pubhely read from time to time at Corinth, and by the 4th 
century this usage had spread to other churches. It is attached 
to the famous Alexandrian ms. (Codex A) of the New Testament, 
but this does not imply that it ever reached canonical rank. For 
the mass of early Christian literature that was gradually attached 
to Clement’s name see Clementine Literature. 

The epistle was publisbed in 1633 hy P. Young from Cod. Akxan- 
drinus, m which a leaf near the end was missing, so that the great 

n er (cc. Iv.-hdv.) remained unknown. In 1875 (she years after 
. Li^tfoot’s first edition) Bryennius (g,v,) published a complete 
text from a Constantinople ms. dated 1055 from which in 1883 he 
gave us the Didacki. In 1876 R. L. Bensfy found a complete Syriac 
text in a ms. in the University Ubraxy, Cambridge. Llg^tfoot made 
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use of these new materials in an Appendix (xS77) (snd ed. with 
excellent excursus and Eng. trans. in The ApostoUc Fathers vol. i., 
1890). Dom Morin discovered a Latin version (1894), probably 
of the 3rd century, which is a valuable addition to me authorities 
for the text. Its evidence is used in the edition by R. Kn^f (Leipzig, 
zBqq). See also W. Wrede, Utuersuchungen zum ersten CUmenshriej 
(1891), and other literature cited in Herzog-Hauck’s Realencyhlopddie, 

Clement II. (Suidger) became pope on Dec. 25, 1046. He 
belonged to a noble Saxon family, was bishop of Bamberg, and 
chancellor to the emperor Henry III., who elevated him to the 
papacy. He was the first pope placed on the throne by the power 
of the German emperors, but his short pontificate was only signal- 
ized by the convocation of a council in which decrees were en- 
acted against simony. He died on Oct. 9, Z047. 

Clement III. (Paolo Scolari), pope from 1187 to Z191, a 
Roman, and cardinal bishop of Palestrina, was chosen pope on 
Dec. 19, 1187. In 1189 he made peace with the emperor Frederick 
I. Barbarossa. He settled a controversy with William of Scotland 
concerning the choice of the archbishop of St. Andrews, and in 
March 1188 removed the Scottish Church from the legatine juris- 
diction of the archbishop of York, thus making it independent of 
all save Rome. He annoyed Henry VI. of Germany by bestowing 
Sicily on Tancred. 

See ^^Epistolae et Privilegia,*’ in Migne, Patrol, Lai, 204, 1,253 ff.; 
Neues Archiv fUr die iUtere deuische Geschichtskunde, 2, 219; 6. 293; 
14. 178-182; Jaff6, Regesta Pontijicum Romanorutn, tom. 2 (1888), 
535 ff-; J- Geyer, Papst Klemens III, (Bonn, 1914). 

Clement IV. (Gui Foulques), pope from 1265 to 1268, son 
of a lawyer, was bom at St. Gilles-sur-Rhfinc. He became a 
valued legal adviser of Louis IX. of France, and after the death 
of his wife took orders. In 1257 he was made bishop of Le Puy, 
in 1259 archbishop of Narbonne, and in 1261 cardinal bishop of 
Sabina. He was appointed legate in England in 1263, and before 
his return was elected pope at Perugia on Feb. s, 1265. He in- 
vested the avaricious Charles of Anjou with the kingdom of 
Sicily, but subsequently came into conflict with him after the 
death of Manfred in Feb. 1266. When Conradin, the last of the 
Hohenstaufen, appeared in Italy the pope exconununicated him 
and his supporters. Clement died at Viterbo on Nov. 29, 1268, 
leaving a name unsullied by nepotism. As the protector of Roger 
Bacon he has a special title to the gratitude of posterity. 

See A. Potthost, Regesta Pontificum Romanorum, vol. ii. (1875), 
1,542 ff.; E. Jordan, Les R^gistres de Clement IV. (1893 if.) ; Herzog- 
liauck, Realencyklopddie; J. Hcidemann, ^Tapst Clemens IV.,” m 
Kirchengeschichtliche Studien, 6. Band (MUnster, 1903), and C. 
Nicholas, Climent IV, (Nimes, 1910). 

Clement V. (Bertrand de Gouth), pope from 1305 to 1324, 
was born of a noble Gascon family about 1264. After studying 
at Toulouse, Orleans, and Bologna, he became a canon at Bor- 
deaux, then vicar-general to his brother, the archbishop of Lyons, 
in 1295 bishop of Cominges, and in 1299 archbishop of Bordeaux. 
On June 5, 1305, he was chosen to succeed Benedict XI. From 
the beginning (Element V. was subservient to French interests. 
Among his first acts was the creation of nine French cardinals. 
Elarly in 1306 he modified those features of the bulls Clerics Laicos 
and Unam sasictatn, which were offensive to the king. In March 
2309 the entire papd court settled at Avignon, a fief of the king of 
Sicily. Thus began the 70 years “Babylonian captivity of the 
Church.” In Oct. 1307 came the arrest of all the Knights Templar 
in France, whom the king had charged with heresy, immorality 
and abuses. Fearing that the State would proceed independently 
against the alleged heretics, Clement summoned the council of 
Vienne (see Vienne, Council of), which was unable to conclude 
that the Templars were guilty of heresy. The pope abolished the 
order, however, as it had outlived its usefulness. Its French 
estates were granted to the Hospitallers, but actually Philip IV. 
held them until his death. 

In his relations to the empire Clement was an opportunist. He 
refused to favour the candidature of Charles of Valois, brother 
of Philip IV., lest France became too powerful; and recognized 
Henry of Luxemburg, whom his representatives crowned em- 
peror at the Lateran in 13x2. When Henry, however, came into 
conflict with of Naples, Clement supported Robert and 

threatened the li|^or with interdict. Henry’s unexpected death 


was so^ followed by that of the pope on April 20, 1314, at Roque- 
xnaure-sur-RhAne. 

See Regestum dementis Papae V. ex Vaikams arckatypis cure et 
studio monachorum ord. Ben, (Rome, x8B5-ja, 9 vols. and appendix) ; 
J. Gmelin, Schuld oder Unschuld des templerordens (Stutt^i^ 
1^93); J* Loserth, Gesekkhte des spdteren Mittelalters (Munich, 
1903) ; and A. Eitel, Der Kirckenstaat unier Klemens V. (Beilin, 
T907) ; G. Lizerand, CUment V, (1911). 

Clement VI. (Pierre Roger), pope from May 7, 134a, to 
Dec. 6, 1352, was bom at Maumont, Limousin, in 1291, joined 
the Benedictines as a boy, studied at Paris, and became succes- 
sively prior of St. Baudil, abbot of Ficamp, bishop of Arras, 
chancellor of France, archbishop of Sens and archbishop of Rouen. 
He was made cardinal-priest of Sti Nereo ed Achilleo and ad- 
ministrator of the bishopric of Avignon by Benedict XH. in 1338. 
and four years later succeeded him as pope. Clement continued 
the struggle of his predecessors with the emperor Louis the Bava- 
rian, excommunicating him in April 2346, and directing the elec- 
tion of Charles of Moravia, who received general recognition after 
the death of Louis in 1347, and put an end to the schism which 
had long divided Germany. Clement carried on fruitless negotia- 
tions for Church unity with the Armenians and with the Greek 
emperor, John Cantacuzenus. He tried to end the Hundred Years’ 
War between England and France, but secured only a temporary 
truce. He excommunicated Casimir of Poland for marital infidel- 
ity and forced him to do penance. He successfully resisted en- 
croachments on ecclesiasticd jurbdiction by the kings of England, 
Castile and Aragon. He secured full ownership of the county of 
Avignon through purchase from Queen Joanna of Naples and 
renunciation of feudal claims by Charles IV. of France, and con- 
siderably enlarged the papal palace in that city. To supply money 
for his undertakings Clement revived the practice of selling 
reservations and expectancies, which had been abolished by his 
predecessor. Oppressive taxation, and unblushing nepotism were 
Clement’s great faults. On the other hand, he was famed for 
his engaging manners, eloquence and theological learning. He died 
on Dec. 6, 1353. 

See Baluzius, Vitae Pap, Avenion,, vol. i. (Paris, 2693) ; £. Wenin- 
sky, Excerpta ex registris dementis VI, et Innocentii VI. (Innsbruck, 
1885) ; F. Cerasoli, Clemente VI. e Giovanni /. di Napoli — Documenti 
inedite (1896, etc.) ; J. B. Christophe, Histoi%e de la papauti pendant 
le XIV f skcle» vol. ii. (1853) xnd J. Gay, Le Pape Clement VI. et 
Les Affaires d*Orient (1904). 

Clement VII. (Giulio de’ Medici), pope from 2523 to 2534, 
was the son of Giuliano de’ Medici, assassinated in the Pazzi con- 
spiracy at Florence. In 1494 Giulio went with Lorenzo the Mag- 
nificent into exile; but, on Giovanni’s restoration to power, re- 
turned to Florence, of which he was made archbishdp by his 
cousin, Pope Leo X., a special dispensation being granted on 
account of bis illegitimate birth, followed by a formal declaration 
of the fact that his parents had been secretly married and that 
he was therefore legitimate. In 2523 he was made cardinal, and 
during the pontificate of Leo bad practically the whole papal 
policy in his hands. On the death of Adrian VI. he was cbo^ 
pope (Nov. 18, 1523). It soon became clear, however, that 
Clement was only a good second in command, for though he was 
cultured and economical without being avaricious, he was essen- 
tially a man of narrow outlook and interests. Instead of bending 
his mind to the problem of the Reformation, be subordinated 
the cause of Catholicism to his interests as an Italian prince and 
a Medici; and even in purely secular affairs his timidity and 
indecision prevoited him from pursuing a consistent policy. 

His accession at once brought about a political cha^ in favour 
of France. He wavered between the emperor and Francis L, con- 
cluding a treaty of alliance with the French king, and then after 
the defeat of Pavla making his peace with Charles (^ril 1, iS8S)» 
but breaking it again by countenancing Girolamo Morone’s League 
of Freedom, which aimed to assert Italian independence. On the 
betrayal of this consi^cy Qement made a fresh submission to 
the emperor, only to follow this, a year later, by the Holy henga^ 
of Cognac with Francis I. (May 22, 1526). Then followed the 
imperial invasion of Italy and Bourbon’s sack of Rome (May 
2527). The pope himself was besieged and c omp elled to ransom 
him^lf with 400/x)0 scudi, and to prmniae to convene a general 
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council to deal with LudieranisiiL After the treaty of Cambrai 
on Aug. 5, 1529^ Charles met Cfement at Bologna and received 
from him the imperial crown and die iron crown of Lombardy, 
but the pope for some time exercised hh temporal powe r in sub- 
servience to the emperor. Clement was now mainly occupied in 
urging Charles to arrest the progress of the Reformation in Ger- 
many and in efforts to elude the emperor’s demand for a general 
council, which Clement feared lest the mode of his election and 
his legitimacy should be raised. Owing to his dependence on 
Charles V., Clement evaded Henry VIII.’s demand for the nulli- 
fication of his marriage with Catherine and so brought about the 
breach between England and Rome. He died on Sept. 25, 1534. 

See £. Casanova, Lettere di Carlo V. o Clemente Vlt, (Florence, 
1893) ; Hugo Lammer, Monumenta Vaticana, etc. (Freiburg, x86i) ; 
P. Balan, Monumenta saecuU XVI, hist, iUustr, (Inn^ruck, 1885) ; ib. 
Mon, Reform, Luther (Regensburg, 1884) ; Stefan Ehses, Rdm, 
Dokum. z, Gesch, der Ehescheidung Heinrichs VIH, (Paderbom, 
iBq3) ; Calendar of State Papers (London, 1869, etc.) ; J. J. I. von 
Dollinger, Beitrdge zur poUtischen, kirchlichen und Kulter-geschkhte 
(3 vote., Vienna, 1883) ; F. Guicciardini, Istoria d* Italia; L. von Ranke, 
Die romischen Pdpste in den letzten vier Jahrhunderten, and Deutsche 
Gesch. im Zeitalter der Reformation; W. Hellwig, Die poUtischen 
Beziehungen ClemenVs VII, tu Karl V,, IS26 (Leipzig, 1889) ; H. 
Baumgarten, Gesch, Karls V, (Stuttgart, 1888) ; F. Gregorovius, 
Geschichte der Stadt Rom, vol. viii. p. 414 (and ed., 1874) 1 P* Balan, 
Clemente VII, e Vltalia de* suoi tempi (Milan, 1887) ; £. Armstrong, 
Charles the Fifth (3 vols., 1903) ; M. Creighton, Hist, of the Papacy 
during the Reformation (London, 1883) ; H. M. Vaughan, The Medici 
Popes (1908) ; and Cambridge Modern History, vol. ii., chap, i., with 
bibl. 

Clement VII. (Robert of Geneva) (d. 1394), antipope, after 
occupying the episcopal sees of Th6rouanne and Cambrai, became 
a cardinal. In 1378 he took part in the election of Pope Urban VI. 
at Rome, and was perhaps the first to express doubts as to the 
validity of that tumultuous election. When the cardinals resolved 
to regard Urban VI. as an intruder and the Holy See as still 
vacant, Robert of Geneva was elected pope on Sept. 20, 1378, 
and took the name of Clement VII. Thus originated the Great 
Schism of the West, 

Clement was .supported by Queen Joanna of Naples, several 
Italian barons and Charles V. of France, and he eventually suc- 
ceeded in winning to his cause Scotland, Castile, Aragon, Navarre, 
a great part of the Latin East, and Flanders. To wrest Rome 
from his rival, Clement incited Louis, duke of Anjou, the eldest 
of the brothers of Charles V., to take arms in his favour, by the 
bait of a kingdom to be carved expressly out of the States of 
the Church and to be called the kingdom of Adria, coupled with 
the expectation of succeeding to (Jueen Joanna. These tempting 
offers gave rise to a series of expeditions into Italy of which the 
most decisive result was the assuring of Provence to the dukes 
of Anjou and afterwards to the kings of France. 

Before his death (Sept. 16, 1394), Clement rcali^d the impos- 
sibility of overcoming by brute force an opposition which was 
founded on the convictions of the greater part of Catholic Europe. 

See N. Valois, La France et le grand schisme d* Occident (1896). 

Clement VIH. (Ippolito Aldobrandini), pope from 1592 to 
1605, was bom at Fano in 1535. He became a jurist and in 1585 
was made a cardinal. On Jan. 30, 1592, he was elected pope, to 
succeed Innocent IX. To emancipate the papacy from undue 
Spanish influence, Clement cultivate closer relations with France. 
In 1595 he granted absolution to Henry IV., and so removed the 
last objection to the acknovdedgment of his k^thnacy. peace 
of Vervins (1598), which ended the opposition of Philip II. to 
Henry, was mainly his work. He remonstrated against the ex- 
clusion of the Jesuits from France, and obtained their m-admis- 
sion. Upon the failure of the line of Este, Clement claimed the 
reversion of Ferrara and re-incorporated it into the States of the 
Church (1598). £Bs hopes of recovering Engl ai^ though James 
I. were never realized. Under Clement the publication of the re- 
vised ecfltion of the Vulgate, begun by Sxtus V., was finished; the 
Breviary, Mimal and Pontifical reviskl; the Index was e2q;>anded; 
the Vatican library enlarged; and the Coburn Clementinum 
founded. Clement was an unbhidiing nepotist, but, on the other 
hand, promoted to the A such men as Baronius, BeDar- 

mine and Toledo. He died on Mnxdh 5, 1605. 
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See the contemporary Vita by Ciaconius (Rome, 1601) ; Francolinl, 
IJ^oUto Aldobrandini che fu Clemente VIII, (Perugia, 1867) ; Ranke’s 
Popes (Eng. trans. Austin), ii. 334 sea,; v. Reumont, Gesch, der Stadt 
Rom, Ui. 8, 599 seq,; Broach, Cesck, des Kirchenstaates (1880), i. 
30X seq, 

Clement VIII. (Aegidius Mufioi), antipope from 1425 to July 
26, 1429, was a canon at Barcelona until elected by three cardinals 
creat^ by the antipope Benedict XIII. Clement was recognized 
by Alfflionso V. of Aragon, who was hostile to Pope Martin V. 
on account of the latter’s opposition to his claims to the kingdom 
of Naples. When Alphonso and Martin became reconciled, Cle- 
ment abdicated and spent his last years as bishop of Majorca. He 
died on Dec. 28, X446. 

See L. Pastor, History of the Popes, vol. i. (1899) ; M. Creighton, 
History of the Papacy, vol. ii. (1899) ; and bibl. on Maetin V. 

Clement IX. (Giulio Rospigliosi) was born in 1600, became 
successively auditor of the Rota, archbishop of Tarsus m partihus, 
and cardinal, and was elected pope on June 20, 1667. He effected 
a temporary adjustment of the Jansenist controversy; was instru- 
mental in concluding the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle (1668) ; healed 
a long-standing breach between the Holy See and Portugal; aided 
Venice against the Turks, and laboured unceasingly for the relief 
of Crete, the fall of which hastened his death on Oct. 9, 1669. 

See Oldoin, continuator of Ciaconius, Vitae et res gestae summorum 
Pontiff. Rom,; Palazzi, Gesta Pontiff, Rom, (Venice, 1687-88), iv. 621 
seq, (both contemporary); Ranke, Popes (Eng. trans. Austin), iii. 
59 teq,; and v. Reumont, Gesch. der Stadt Rom. iii. 3, 634 seq.; C. 
Teriindra, Le Pape Climent IX, (1904). 

Clement X. (Emilio Altieri) was born in Rome on July 13, 
1590. Before becoming pope, on April 39, 1670, he had been 
auditor in Polaild, governor of Ancona, and nuncio in Naples. 
His advanced age induced him to resign the control of affairs to 
his adopted nephew, Cardinal Paluzzi, who embroiled the papacy 
in disputes with the resident ambassadors, and incurred the en- 
mity of Louis XIV., thus provoking the long controversy over 
the regalia {see Innocent VI.). Clement died on July 22, 1676. 

See Guamacci, Vitae et res gestae Pontiff. Rom. (Rome, 1751), 
(contin. of Ciaconius), 1 . i seq.; Palazzi, Gesta Pontiff. Rom. (Venice, 
x 687‘-88), iv. 655 seq.; and Ranke, Popes (Eng. trans. Austin), 111 . 
172 seq.; Bildt, Christine de Suide et le Conclave de Clem. X. (iqob), 

Clement XI. (Giovanni Francesco Albani), pope from 1700 
to 1721, was bom in Urbino on July 22, 1649, and after filling 
various important offices in the Curia became pope on Nov. 23, 
1700, succeeding Innocent XII. His private life and his adminis- 
tration were blameless, but it was his misfortune to reign in 
troublous times. In the war of the Spanish Succession be would 
willingly have remained neutral, but was forced first to recognize 
Philip V., then driven by the emperor to recognize the archduke, 
Charles. In the peace of Utrecht be was ignored; Sardinia and 
Sicily, Parma and Piacenza, were disposed of without regard to 
papal claims. When he quarrelled with the duke of Savoy, and 
revoked his investiture rights in Sicily (1715), his interdict was 
treated with contempt. (Zlcment reaffirmed papal infallibility in 
matters of fact (1705), and in 1713 issued the bull Unigenitus, 
comdemning loi Jansenistic propositions. (See Jansenism and 
Qitesnel, Pasquiee.) He also forbade missionaries in China to 
**accommodate” their teachings to pagan notions in order to win 
converts. Clement was a generous patron of art and letters. 

See Eld, The Present State of the Court of Rome (trans. 1706) ; 
Polidoro, De Vita et Reb. Gest. Clem. XI. (Urbino, 1727) ; Reboulet, 
Hist, de Clem. XI. Pape (Avignon, 1753) ; Guamacci, Vitae et res 
gest. Pontiff. Rom, (Rome, X751); ^dini, Vitae Pontiff. Rom. 
(Padua, X730) ; Buder, Leben u. Taten Clementis XI. (Frankfurt, 
X 730 - 3 I); Clementis XI. Opera OmfUa (Frankfurt, 1729); Pometti, 
**Studii sul pontificate di Clem. XI.,’* in the Archivio della R. Soc. 
romana di storia patria, vote, xxi.-xxiii. (1898-1900), and bibl. in 
Hergenrotber, AUg. Kkchengesch, iii. 506 (1880). 

Clement XII. (Lorenzo Corsini), pope from X730 to 1740, 
fucceeded Benedict Xin. on July 12, 1730. Clement laboured 
for a union with the Greek C!hurch, and was ready to facilitate 
the return of the Protestants of Saxony. His services to learning 
aiul art include the restoration of the Arch of Constantine, the 
enrichment of the Capitoline museum with antique maibles and 
inscriptions, and of the Vatican library with oriental manuscripts 
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(see Assemani) ; and the embellishment of the city with many 
buildings. He died on Feb. 6, 1740. 

See Guamacci, Vitae et res gestae Pontiff, Rom, (Rome, z75x) ; 
Sanctini, Vitae Pontiff, Rom, (Padua, 1739) ; Fabroni, De Vita et 
Reb, Gest, dementis XII, (Rome, 1760) ; Ranke, Popes (Eng. trans. 
Austin), iii. 191 seq,; v. Reumont, Gesch. der Stadt Rom,, iii. a, 
653 seq, 

Clement XIII. (Carlo della Torre Rezzonico), pope from 
1758 to 1769, was born in Venice on March 7, 1693, filled various 
important posts in the Curia, became cardinal in 1737, bishop of 
Padua in 1743, and succeeded Benedict XIV. as pope on July 6, 
1758. He was a man of upright and pacific intentions, but his 
pontificate was anything but tranquil. The Jesuits, who had been 
expelled from Portugal, France, Spain, the Two Sicilies and 
Parma, turned to the pope as their natural protector; but his 
protests (cf, the bull Apostolicum pascendi munus of Jan. 1765) 
were unheeded {see Jesuits). A clash with Parma aggravated his 
troubles. The Bourbon kings espoused their relative's quarrel, 
seized Avignon, Benevento and Ponte Corvo, and demanded the 
suppression of the Jesuits (Jan. 1769). Clement consented to call 
a Consistory but died on Feb. 2, 1769. 

See Augustin de Andris y Sobinas, ,,, el nacimiento, estudios y 
empleos de , , , dem, Xlfl, (Madrid, 1759) ; Ravignan's dement 
XIJI, et dement XIV, (Paris, 1854) is partisan, but appends many 
interesting documents. See also the bibl. of Clement XIV. infra,; 
and that in Hergenrbther, Allg, Kirchengesch, (1880), iii. 509. 

Clement XIV. (Lorenzo Ganganclli), pope from 1769 to 
1774, son of a physician of St. Arcangelo, near Rimini, was born 
on Oct. 31, 1705, joined the Franciscans, and as regent of the 
college of S. Bonaventura, Rome, came under the notice of Ben* 
edict XIV., who made him consultor of the Inquisition. Clement 
XIII. made him a cardinal, and in May 1 769 he was elected pope. 

The outlook for the papacy was dark; Portugal was talking of 
a patriarchate; France held Avignon; Naples held Ponte Corvo 
and Benevento; Spain was ill-affected; Parma, defiant; Venice, 
aggressive; Poland meditating a restriction of the rights of the 
nuncio. Clement realized the imperative necessity of conciliating 
the Powers. He suspended the public reading of the bull In Coena 
Dominiy so obnoxious to civil authority; resumed relations with 
Portugal; revoked the monitorium of his predecessor against 
Parma. But the Powers were bent upon the destruction of the 
Jesuits, and they had the pope at their mercy. Clement looked 
abroad for help, but found none. Even Maria Theresa, his last 
hope, suppressed the Order in Austria. Convinced that the peace 
of the Church demanded the sacrifice, Clement signed the brief 
DonUnus ac Redemptor, dissolving the Jesuit Order, on July 21, 
1773. The Powers at once gave proof of their satisfaction; Bene- 
vento, Ponte Corvo, Avignon and the Venaissin were restored to 
the Holy See. But it would be unfair to accept this as evidence of 
a bargain. Clement had formerly indignantly rejected the sugges- 
tion of such an exchange of favours. Whatever the guilt or inno- 
cence of the Jesuits, and whether their suppression were ill-advised 
or not, there appears to be no ground for impeaching the peace 
motives of Clement, or of doubting that he had the approval of 
his conscience. 

The suppression of the Jesuits bulks so large in the pontificate 
of Clement that he has scarcely been given due credit for his 
praiseworthy attempt to reduce the burdens of taxation and to 
reform the financial administration, nor for his liberal encourage- 
ment of art and learning, of which the museum Pio-Clementino 
is a lasting monument. 

Oement’s was a deeply religious, refined and benevolent nature. 
He cherished high purposes, but instinctively shrank from con- 
flict; he lacked the resoluteness and the stem courage that grap- 
ples with a crisis. He died from natural causes on Sept. 22, 1774. 

See Theiner, dementis XIV, Epistolae et Brevia (1852) ; Caracdoli’s 
Vk de d&ment XIV. (i775) (freq. trans.), is uncritical. St. Priest’s 
Hist, de la chute des Jisuites (1846), represents Clement as lamentably 
weak; Cretineau-Joly’s Hist, de la Comp, de Jisus (1844) and 
his Climeni XIV, et ks Jisuites '(1847), was outspoken and bitter 
and provoked Theiner’s Gesch. des Pontificats CkmemsI XIV. (Le 4 >zig 
and Paris, ^852), a vigorous defence based lumn original documents 
of the Vatican; Cretineau-Joly replied with Le Pape Climeni XIV.; 
Leltres au P, Theiner (1852). See also v. Reumont, GanganelU, Papst 


Ckmens XIV. (Berlin, 2847) ; and Reinerding, Clemens XIV. u. d, 
Aufhebung der GeseUschaft Jesu (Augsburg, 2854). Hergeardther, 
AUg. Kirchengesch. (2880), iii. 510 seq. gives an extended bibuography. 

CLEMENT, FRANCOIS (1714-1793). French historian, 
was bom at Btze, near Dijon. He ^came a Benedictine and 
wrote vols. xi. and xii. of the Histoire tiuiraire de la France, and 
edited (with Dom Brial) vols. xii. and xiii. of the RecueU des kis- 
toriens des Cauls et de la Prance. The king appointed him to 
the committee for the publication of charters and other historical 
documents. Of his revision of the Art de virifier les dates (ed. 
1750 by Dom Cldmencet), 3 vols. with indexes ai^>eared from 
1783 to 1792. Client died at Paris on March 29, 1793. 

CLEMENT, JACQUES (1567-1589). murderer of the 
French king Henry III., was bora at Sorbon in the Ardennes, and 
became a Dominican friar. His mind appears to have become 
unhinged by religious fanaticism, and he formed a plan to kill 
Henry HI. Having obtained letters for the king, he left Paris on 
July 31, 1589, and reached St. Cloud, the headquarters of Henty, 
who was besieging Paris. While Henry was reading the letters 
Clement mortally wounded him with a dagger which had been 
concealed beneath his cloak. The assassin was killed on the spot 
by the king’s attendants. 

CLtMENTEL, tTIENNE (1862- ), French politician, 

was bom on March 29, 1862, at Riom and educated there. He 
was elected a deputy in 1898 and became minister for the colonies 
in Rouvier’s cabinet in 1905, afterwards occupying ministerial 
posts in departments where his knowledge of economics could 
find full play, the ministries of agriculture, colonies, finance, public 
works and marine. His collaboration was particularly valuable in 
organizing the supply of raw materials for the allied armies dur- 
ing the World War. By effecting the agreement for establish- 
ment of the inter-allied wheat executive with Walter Runciman 
in Nov. 1916, Climentel helped to tide over a difficult situation. 
The creation of the inter-allied maritime transport council was 
due in great part to his energy, for, as early as Aug. 1917, he had 
occupied himself with drawing up a general inventory of his own 
country’s requirements, an initiative quickly followed by the 
allied governments. After the armistice, Cl^mentel was chosen 
“President fondateur” of the International Chamber of Com- 
merce. He was elected senator for Puy de D6me in 1918. His 
work at the London Conference of July 1924, which he attended 
as minister of finance in the Herriot cabinet, was greatly ap- 
preciated. He resigned office as minister of finance on April 3, 
1925, on the ground of a difference with Herriot on the question 
of a fresh issue of notes by the Bank of France. In 1927 he was 
president of the finance conunittee of the Senate and also be- 
came a member of the committee on trade barriers of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce. Among his writings may be 
mentioned: UAme celtique (1899) and Un drame iconomique 
(1914). 

CLEMENTI, MUZIO (i 752-1832), Italian pianist and com- 
poser, was bora at Rome where his father was a jeweller. At nine 
he was appointed oiganist of a church and at fourteen he had 
written a mass which was performed in public. About 1766 
Beckford, the author of Vathek, persuaded Clementi to follow 
him to England, where his success both as composer and pianist 
was rapid and brilliant. In 1777 he was for some time employed 
as conductor of the Italian opera, but he soon afterwards left 
London for Paris. Here also his concerts were crowded by en- 
thusiastic audiences, and the same success accompanied Mm on 
a tour about the year 1 780 to southern Germany and Austria. At 
Vienna, which he visited between 1781 and 1782, he was received 
with high honour by the emperor Joseph II., in whose presence 
he met Mosart, and fought a kind of musical duel with him. 

In May 1782 Clementi returned to London, vdtere for Use next 
twelve years he continued his lucrative occupaUons of fasMonable 
teacherand performer at the concerts of the aristocracy. He took 
shares in the pianoforte business of a firm which went bankrupt 
in 1800. He Aen established a pianoforte and music business of 
his own, under the name of Clementi & Co. which was very 
successful. Other members were added to the firm, including 
CoUard and Davis, and it was ultimately taken over by C<dls2*I- 
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Amongst his pupils on the pianoforte during this period may be 
menti(m^ Jdm Field, the composer of the celebrated Nocturnes, 
In his company, dementi paid, in 1804, & visit to Paris, Vienna, 
St. Petersburg [Leningrad], Berlin and other cities. While he 
was in Berlin, Meyerbeer became one of his pupils. He also 
revisited his own country, after an absence of more than thirty 
years. In x8io dementi returned to London, but refused to play 
again in public, devoting the remainder of his life to composition. 
Several symphonies belong to this period but none was published. 

Of dementi’s playing in his youth, Moscheles wrote that it was 
“marked by a most l^autiful legato, a supple touch in lively 
passages, and a most tmfailing technique.” Mozart may be said 
to have closed the old and dementi to have founded the newer 
school of technique on the piano. Amongst dementi’s composi- 
tions the most remarkable are sixty sonatas for pianoforte, and the 
great collection of Etudes called Gradus ad Pamassum, 
CLEMENTINE LITERATURE, the name generally given 
to the writings which at one time or another were fathered upon 
Pope Clement I. (9. v.), commonly called Clemens Romanus, who 
was early regarded as a disciple of St. Peter. Chief among them 
are: (i) The so-called Second Epistle; (2) two Epistles on Vir- 
ginity; (3) the Homilies and Recognitions, with which may be 
classed the Epistle of Clement to James; (4) the Apostolical Con- 
stitutions (g^v.) ; and (5) five epistles forming part of the Forged 
Decretals (see Decretals). The present article deals mainly with 
the third group, to which the title “Clementine literature” is usu- 
ally confined, owing to the stress laid upon it in the famous 
Tubingen reconstruction of primitive Christianity, in which it 
played a leading part; but later criticism has lowered its impor- 
tance as its true date and historical relations have been progres- 
sively ascertained, (i) and (2) became “Clementine” only by 
chance, but (3) was so originally by literary device or fiction, the 
cause at work also in (4) and (5). But while in all cases the sug- 
gestion of Clement’s authorship came ultimately from his prestige 
as writer of the genuine Epistle of Clement (see Clement 1 .), 
both (3) and (4) were due to this idea as operative on Syrian soil; 
(5) is a secondary formation based on (3) as known to the West. 

(1) The Second Epistle of Clement. — ^This is really the earli- 
est extant Christian homily (see Apostolic Fathers). Its theme 
is the duty of Christian repentance, with a view to obedience to 
Christ’s precepts as the true confession and homage which He 
requires. Its special charge is “Preserve the flesh pure and the 
seal (i.e., baptism) unstained” (viii. 6), But the peculiar way in 
which it enforces its morals in terms of the Platonic contrast 
between the spiritual and sensuous worlds, as archetype and 
temporal manifestation, and the fact that the preachef seems to 
quote the Gospel according to the Egyptians (in ch. xii. and pos- 
sibly elsewhere) as if familiar to his hearers, and indeed its liter- 
ary affinities generally, all point to Alexandria as the original home 
of the homily, at a date about 1 20-140. 

(2) The Two Epistles to Virgins, i.e., to Christian celibates of 
both sexes. These are known in their entirety only in Syriac, and 
were first published by Wetstein (1752), who held them genuine. 
This view is now generally discredited, even by Roman Catholics 
like Funk, their best recent editor (Patres Apost., vol. ii.). There 
is no trace of their use in the West. Their Syrian origin is mani- 
fest, the more so that in the Syriac ms. they are appended to the 
New Testament, like the better-known epistles of Clement in the 
Codex Alexandrinus. Special occasion for such hortatory letters 
may be discerned in their polemic against intimate relations be- 
tween ascetics of opposite sex, implied to exist among its readers, 
in contrast to usage in the writer’s own locality. Now we know 
that spiritual unions, prompted originally by faighstrung Christian 
idealism as to a religious fellowship transcending the law of natore 
in relation to sex, did exfat between persons living under vows of 
celibacy during the 3td century in particular, and not least in 
Syria (cf. the case of Paul of Samosata, c. 265, and the Synod of 
Ancyra in Galatia, c. 3x4)- 

(3a) The Epistle of Clement to James (the Lord’s brother). 
This was nri ginally part of (36), in connection with wfaidi its 
wgin and are discussed. But as known to the West through 
Ri^us’ Latin verson, it was quoted as genuine throuih<Mit the 
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middle ages. It became the starting point of the most momentous 
and gigantic of mediaeval forgeries, the Isidorian Decretals, where 
it stands at the head of the pontifical letters, extended to more 
than twice its original length. 

(36) The Homilies and Recognitions. — “The two chief extant 
Clementine writings, differing considerably in some respects 
in doctrine, are both evidently the outcome of a peculiar specu- 
lative type of Judaistic Christianity, for which the most char- 
acteristic name of Christ was ‘the true Prophet.’ The framework 
of both is a narrative purporting to be written by Clement (of 
Rome) to St. James, the Lord’s brother, describing at the begin- 
ning his own conversion and the circumstances of his first acquaint- 
ance with St. Peter, and then a long succession of incidents 
accompanying St. Peter’s discourses and disputations, leading up 
to a romantic recognition of Clement’s father, mother and two 
brothers, from whom he had been separated since childhood. The 
problems discussed under this fictitious guise are with rare excep- 
tions fundamental problems for every age; and, whatever may be 
thought of the positions maintained, the discussions are hardly 
ever feeble or trivial. Regarded simply as mirroring the past, 
few, if any, remains of Christian antiquity present us with so vivid 
a picture of the working of men’s minds under the influence of 
the new leaven which had entered into the world” (Hort, Clem. 
Recog., p. xiv.). Recent criticism builds on the principle, which 
emerges alike from the external and internal evidence that both 
writings used a common basis or parent document. Towards the 
determination of its nature, origin and antecedents, two contri- 
butions of prime importance have been made. The earlier of 
these is by F. J. A. Hort, and was delivered in the form of lec- 
tures as far back as 1884, though issued posthumously only in 
1901; the other is the elaborate monograph of Dr. Hans Waitz 
(1904). 

External Evidence^— The evidence of ancient writers really 
begins, not with Origen, but with Eusebius of Caesarea, who in 
his Eccl. Hist. iii. 38, writes as follows : “Certain men have quite 
lately brought forward as written by him (Clement) other verbose 
and lengthy writings, containing dialogues of Peter, forsooth, and 
Apion, whereof not the slightest mention is to be found among the 
ancients, for they do not even preserve in purity the stamp of the 
Apostolic orthodoxy.” Apion, the Alexandrine grammarian and 
foe of Judaism, whose criticism was answered by Josephus, ap- 
pears in this character both in Homilies and Recognitions, though 
mainly in the former (iv. 6-vii. 5). Thus Eusebius implies (i) a 
spurious Clementine work containing matter found also in our 
Homilies at any rate; and (2) its quite recent origin. Next we 
note that an extract in the Philo calia of Origen is introduced as 
follows: “Yea, and Clement the Roman, a disciple of Peter the 
Apostle, after using words in harmony with these on the present 
problem, in conversation with his father at Laodicea in the Cir- 
cuits, speaks a very necessary word touching this matter” (astro- 
logical divination). The extract answers to Recognitions, x. 10-13, 
but it is absent from our Homilies, Here we observe that (i) the 
extract agrees this time with Recognitions, not with Homilies; 
(2) its framework is that of the Clementine romance found in 
both; (3) the tenth and last book of Recognitions is here parallel 
to book xiv. of a work called Circuits (Periodoi), This last point 
leads on naturally to the witness of Epiphanius (c. 375), who, 
speaking of Ebionites or Judaizing Christians of various sorts, and 
particularly the Essene type, says (Haer. xxx. 15) that “they use 
certain other books lik^ise, to wit, the so-called Circuits of 
Peter, which were written by the hand of Clement. ... In the 
Circuits, then, they adapted the whole to their own views, repre- 
senting Peter falsely in many ways, as that he was daily baptized 
for the sake of purification, as these also do; and they say that he 
likewise abstained from animal food and meat, as they themselves 
also do.” Now all the points here noted in the Circuits can be 
trsded in our Homilies and Recognitions, though toned down in 
different degrees. The witness of the Arianizing Opus Imper- 
fectum in Matthaeum (c. 400) is in general similar. Its usual 
form of citation is ^Peter in Clement” (apud Clementem), and 
points to “Clement” as a brief title for the Clementine Periodoi. 

It has been needful to cite so much of the evidence proving 
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that our Homilies and Recognitions axe both recensions of a com- 
num basis, at first known as ^ Circnits of Peter and later by titles 
connecting it rather with Clement, its ostensible author, Imause 
it affords data also for the historical problems touching (a) the 
contents and origin of the primary Clementine work, and (b) the 
conditions under which our extant recensions of it arose. 

(a) The Circidts of Peter, as defined on the one hand by the 
epistle of Clement to James originally prefixed to it and by patris- 
tic evidence, and on the other by the common element in our 
HomiUes and Recognitions, may be conceived as follows. It con- 
tained accounts of Peter’s teachings and discussions at various 
points on a route beginning at Caesarea, and extending north- 
wards along the coast-lands of Syria as far as Antioch. During 
this tour he meets with persons of typically erroneous views, 
which it was presumably the aim of the work to refute in the 
interests of true Christianity, conceived as the final form of divine 
revelation — a revelation given through true prophecy embodied in 
a succession of persons, the chief of whom were Moses and the 
prophet whom Moses foretold, Jesus the Christ. The prime ex- 
ponent of the spurious religion is Shnon Magus. A second pro- 
tagonist of error, this time of Gentile philosophic criticism directed 
against fundamental Judaism, is Apion, the notorious anti-Jewish 
Alexandrine grammarian of Peter’s day; while the rdle of upholder 
of astrological fatalism (Genesis) is played by Faustus, father of 
Clement, with whom Peter and Clement debate at Laodicea. 
Finally, all this is ahready embedded in a setting determined by 
the romance of Clement and his lost relatives, “recognition” of 
whom forms the dinouement of the story. 

There is no reason to doubt that such, roughly speaking, were 
the contents of the Clementine work to which Eusebius alludes 
slightingly, in connection with that section of it which had to his 
eye least verisimilitude, viz., the dialogues between Peter and 
Apion. Now Eusebius believed the work to have been of quite 
recent and suspicious origin. This points to a date about the last 
quarter of the 3rd century; and the prevailing doctrinal tone of 
the contents, as known to us, leads to the same result. The stand- 
point is that of the peculiar Judaizing Christianity due to persist- 
ence among Christians of the tendencies known among pre- 
Christian Jews as Essene. The Essenes, while clinging to what they 
held to be original Mosaism, yet conceived and practised their 
ancestral faith in ways which showed distinct traces of syncretism, 
or the operation of infiuences foreign to Judaism proper. They 
thus occupied an ambiguous position on the borders of Judaism. 
Similarly Christian Essenism was syncretist in spirit, as we see 
from its best-known representatives, the Elchasaites, of whom 
we first hear about 230, when a certain Alcibiades of Apamea in 
Syria (some 60m. south of Antioch) brought to Rome the Book 
of Helxai^—tbe manifesto of their distinctive message -(Hippol., 
PhUos. ix. 13)— and again some 20 years later, when Origen refers 
to one of their leaders as having lately arrived at Caesarea (Euseb. 
vi. 38). 

The Periodoi or Circuits must not be thought of as strictly EI- 
chasaite, since it knew no baptism distinct from the ordinary 
Christian one. It seems rather to represent a later and modified 
Essene Christianity, already half Catholic, such as would suit a 
date after 250, in keeping with Eusebius’s evidence. Confirmation 
of such a date is afforded by the silence of the- Syrian Didascalia, 
itself perhaps dating from about 250, as to any visit of Simon 
Magus of Caesarea, in contrast to the reference in its later form, 
the Apostotical .Constitutions (c. 350^400), which is plainly col- 
oured (vi. 9) by the Clementine story. On the other hand, the 
Didascalia seems to have been evoked partly by Judaiang propa- 
ganda in north Syria. If, then, it hel^ to date the Periodoi as 
after 250, it may also suggest as place of origin one of the large 
cities lying sooth of Antioch, say Laodicea (itself on the coast 
about 30m. from Apamea), where the Clementine story reaches 
its cliinax. The intimacy of local knowle^ touching t^ re^on 
implied in the narrative common to Hornes and Recognitions is 
notable, and tells against an origin for the Periodoi outside Syria 
(e.g., in Rome, as Waitz and &mack bold, but Lit^tfoot dis- 
proves, Clem. i. 55 f., 64,100, cf. Hort, p. 131). FurUier, though 
the curtain even in it fell on Peter at Antioch itself (our one com- 


plete tu. of the Homilies is proved by the Epitome, based on the 
HomOus, to be here alnridged), the interest ot the st^ cubninates 
at Laodicea. 

If we assume, then, that the common source of our extant 
Clementines arose in Syria, peihaps, c. 265, had it also a written 
source or sources which we can trace? Though Hort doubts it, 
most scholars (e.g., Waitz, Hamack) infer the existence of at 
least one source, “Preachings (Kerygmata) of Peter,” conttdning 
no reference at all to Clement. Such a work seems implied by 
the epistle of Peter to James and its appended adjuration, pre- 
fixed in our mss. to the Homilies along with the epistle of Clonent 
to James. Thus the later work aim^ at superseding the earlier, 
much as Phothis suggests (see above). It was, then, to these 
“Preachings of Peter” that the most Ebionite features, and espe- 
cially the anti-Pauline allusions under the guise of Simon still in- 
hering in the Periodoi (as implied by Homilies in particular), 
originally belonged. The fact, however, that these were not more 
completely suppressed in the later work, proves that it, too, arose 
in circles of kindred, though largely modified, Judaeo-Christian 
sentiment (cf. Homilies, vii., e.g., ch. 8). The differences of stand- 
point may be due not only to lapse of time, and the emergence of 
new problems on the horizon of Syrian Christianity generally, 
but also to change in locality and in the degree of Greek culture 
represented by the two worb. A probable ^te for the “Preach- 
ings” used in the Periodoi is c. 200. 

If the home of the Periodoi was the region of the Syrian 
Laodicea, we can readily explain most of its characteristics. 
Photius refers to the “excellences of its language and its learn- 
ing”; while Waitz describes the aim and spirit of its contents as 
those of an apology for Christianity against heresy and paganism, 
in the widest sense of the word, written in order to win over both 
Jews (cf. Recognitions, i, 53 - 7 ®) and pagans, but mainly the 
latter. -In particular it had in view persons of culture, as most 
apt to be swayed by the idiilosophical tendencies in the sphere of 
religion prevalent in that age, the age of neo-Platonism. It was 
in fact designed for propaganda among religious seekers in a time 
of singular religious restlessness and varied inquiry, and, above 
all, for use by catechumens (cf. Ep. Clem. 2, 13) in the earlier 
stages of their preparation for Christian baptism. To such its ro- 
mantic setting would be specially adapted, as falling in with the 
literary habits and tastes of the period; while its doctrinal peculi- 
arities would least give offence in a work of the aim and character 
just described. 

(b) That the Periodoi was a longer work than either our 
Homilies or Recognitions is practically certain ; and its mere bulk 
may well, as Hort suggests, have been a chief cause of the changes 
of form. Yet Homilies and Recognitions are abridgments made 
on different principles and convey ratber-different impressions to 
their readers. The Homilies care most for doctrine, especially 
philosophical doctrine, and seem to transpose very freely for doc- 
trinal purposes; the Recognitions care most for the story, as a 
means of religious edification, and have preserved the general 
framework much more nearly. They arose in different circles; 
indeed, save the compiler of the text represented by the Synuc 
ms. of A.D. 41 1 (who gives a selection of discourses from the 
Homilies after Recognitions, iii.), not a single ancient writer 
shows a knowledge of botk books in any form. Both probably 
arose in Syria (so Lightfoot), but in circles varying a good deal 
in religious standpoint. HomiUes was a sort of second edition, 
made largely in the ^rit of its original and perhaps in much the 
same locality, with a view to maintaining and propagating the 
doctrines of a semi-Judaic Christianity (cf. bk. viL), as it existed 
a generation or two after the Periodoi appeared. The Recogni- 
thus, in both recensions, as is shown by the fact that it was read 
in the original with gen^ admiration not only by Rufinus but 
also by o^rs in the West, was more Catholic in t<me. 

The Clementine literature throws lijdit upon a ve^ obscure 
phase of Christian developunent, that of Jndaeo-Christianity, and 
proves that it embraced more intermediate types, between Ebio- 
nism proper and Catholician, than has geonally been realised. 
Incidentally, too, its successive forms illustrate many matters of 
belief ud usage among Syrian Christians general^ in the 3rd 
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and 4tii centufki, netiUy tbdr apologetic and catechetical needs 
and methods. Further, it discusses, as Hort observes, certain 
indestructible problems which much early Christian theology 
passes by or dials with rather perfunctorily; and it does so with 
a freshness and reality vduch we see to be not unconnected with 
origin in an age as yet free from the trammels of formal ortho- 
doxy. The romance to which it owed much of its popular appeal, 
became, through the medium of Rufinus’ Latin, the parent of the 
late mediaeval legpnd of Faust, and so the ancestor of a famous 
type in modem literature. 

BiBU00RAPHy/---5ee Hans Waitx, **Die Pseudokkmentinen” (Texie 
u. Unlersuchungen zur Cesck. der aUckr, LUeraiur, neue Folge, Bd. x. 
Heft 4)9 and A. Hamack, Chronologic der altckr. Liieraiur (1904), 
ii. 5i8f. In English, besides Hort’s work, there are articles by G. 
Salmon, in Diet, of Christ. Biog., C. Bigg, Stn^ Biblkat ii., A. C. 
Headlam, Journal of Theol. Studies, iii., and in Hastings* Encyclo- 
paedia of Religion and Ethics. 

CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA {Clemens Alexandrinus) 
was probably bom about a.d. 150 of heathen parents in Athens. 
The earliest writer after himself who gives us any information 
with regard to him is Eusebius (d. 370). The only points on which 
his works now extant inform us are his date and his instructors. 
In the Stromateis (^^Miscellanies”), while attempting to show that 
the Jewish scriptures were older than any writings of the Greeks, 
he invariably brings down his dates to the death of Commodus 
(192), a circumstance which at once suggests that he wrote in the 
reign of the emp)eror Severus, from 193 to 21 1 (see Strom, lib. 
i. cap. xxi. Z40). We know nothing of his conversion except that 
it occurred, for his writings show a singularly minute acquaintance 
with the ceremonies of pagan religion, and there are indications 
that he himself had been initiated into some of the mysteries 
{Protrept. cap. ii. sec. 14). He attained the position of pres- 
byter in the church of Alexandria (Eus. H.E. vi. ii, and Jerome, 
De Vir. III. 38), and became perhaps the assistant, and certainly 
the successor of Pantaenus in the catechetical school of that 
place. Among his pupils were Origen (Eus. H.E. vi. 7) and Alex- 
ander, bishop of Jerusalem (Eus. H.E. vi. 14). How long he con- 
tinued in Alexandria, and when and where he died, are all matters 
of pure conjecture. 

Clement occupies a profoundly interesting position in the his- 
tory of Christianity. He is the first to bring all the culture of the 
Greeks and all the speculations of the Christian heretics to bear 
on the exposition of Christian truth. The list of Greek authors 
from whom he quoted occupies upwards of 14 of the 4to. pages in 
Fabricius’s BibUotheca Graeca. He is at home alike in the epic 
and the lyric, the tragic and the comic poets, his knowledge of 
the prose writers is very extensive, and he made a special study 
of the philosophers. Equally minute is his knowledge of the sys- 
tems of the Christian heretics; and it is plain that he not merely 
read but thought deeply on the questions which the civilization 
of the Greeks and the various writings of poets, philosophers and 
heretics raised. It was, however, in the Scriptures, which he held 
contained the revelation of God’s wisdom to men, that he was 
most deeply read, yet, notwithstanding the great biblical knowl- 
edge evidenced hy his works, the modem theologian is disap- 
pointed to find in them very little of what he deems distinctively 
Christian. In fact Clement regarded Christianity as a philosophy. 
The ancient philosophers sought through their pUlosopby to attain 
to a nobler and hoUjer life, and this also was the aim of Christi- 
anity. The difference between the two, in Clement’s judgment, 
was that the Greek philosophers had only glimpses of the truth, 
that they attained only to fragments of the truth, while Christi- 
anity revealed in Christ the absolute and perfect truth. AH the 
stai^ of the world’s history were therefore preparations leading 
up to this full revelati^ and God’s care was not confined to the 
Hebrews akme. The jiimrsiiip of the heavenly bodies, for instance, 
was given to man at an ei^ stage that be mi^t rise from a 
contemplation of these entlEmt objects to the wmrship of the 
Creator. Giedc philosoiAty in particular was the preparation of 
the Greeks for Qnrist It was the schoolmaster or pedagogue to 
lead them to Onrte. Oement vades in his statement how Plato 
got his wisdom or his fragments of the Reason; sometimes he 
^ ink i that th^ came direct from God, like all good thin gs 
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but he is also fond of maintaininK that many of Plato’s best 
tfaoui^ts urere bomwed from the Hebrew i»ophets; and be makes 
the same statement in regard to the wisdom of the other philo* 
sophers. But however this may be, Christ was the end to which nil 
that was true in philosophies pointed. Christ himself was the 
Logos, the Reason. God the Father was ineffable. The Son alone 
can manifest Km fully. He is the Reason that pervades the 
tmiverse, that brings out all goodness, that guides all good men. 
It was through possessing somewhat of this Reason that the 
philosophers attained to any truth and goodness; but in Chris* 
tians he dwells more fully and guides them through all the per- 
plexities of life. Photius, probably on a careless reading of Clem- 
ent, argued that he could not have believed in a real incarnation. 
But the words of Clement are quite precise and their meaning 
indisputable. The real difficulty attaches not to the Second Per- 
son, but to the First. The Father in Clement’s mind becomes the 
Absolute of the ];diilosophers, not the Father of the Gospel at all. 
He believed in a personal Son of God who was the Reason and 
Wisdom of God; and he believed that this Son of God really 
became incarnate though he speaks of him almost invariably as 
the Word, and attaches little value to his human nature. The 
object of his incarnation and death was to free man from sin, 
to lead him into the path of wisdom, and thus in the end elevate 
him to the position of a god. But man’s salvation was to be 
gradual. It began with faith, passed from that to love, and 
ended in full and complete knowledge. There could be no faith 
without knowledge; but the knowledge is imperfect, and the Chris- 
tian has to do many things in simple obedience without knowing 
the reason. He has to move upwards continually until he at length 
does nothing that is eVil and knows fully the reason and object 
of what he does. He thus becomes the true Gnostic, but he can 
become the true Gnostic only by contemplation and by the prac- 
tice of what is right. He has to free himself from the power of 
passion; he has to give up all thoughts of pleasure; he must prefer 
goodness in the midst of torture to evil with unlimited pleasure; 
he must resist the temptations of the body, keeping it under 
strict control, and with the eye of the soul undimmed by corporeal 
wants and impulses, contemplate God the supreme good, and live 
a life according to reason. In other words, he must strive after 
likeness to God as he reveals himself in his Reason or in Christ. 
Clement thus looks entirely at the enlightened moral elevation to 
which Christianity raises man. He believed that Christ instructed 
men before he came into the world, and he therefore viewed 
heathenism with kindly eye. He was also favourable to the pur- 
suit of all kinds of knowledge. All enlightenment tended to lead 
up to the truths of Christianity, and hence knowledge of every 
kind not evil was its handmaid. Clement had at the same time 
a strong belief in evolution or development. The world went 
throt^h various stages in preparation for Christianity. The man 
goes through various stages before he can reach Christian per- 
fection. And Clement conceived that this development took place 
not merely in this life, but in the future through successive grades. 
The Jew and the heathen had the gospel preached to them in the 
world below by Christ and His apostles, and Christians will have 
to pass through processes of purification and trial after death 
before they reach knowledge and perfect bliss. 

Eusebius and Jerome give lists of the works which Clement 
left behind him. (i) Up 6 $ "EWiivat X^rot 6 rporpivTuUn, 
A Hortatory Address to the Greeks; (2) *0 UaiSayurY^', The 
Tutor in three books; (3) ZrpoiiMrtn (“patchwork”), or Mis- 
cMames, in 8 books; (4) Tit 6 oMi'Sftevot rXoOoiot, Who is 
the rich man that is saved? (5) 'Ttrorvir&aM, Adumbrations 
or Outlines in 8 books; treatises on (6) The Passover, (7) Pasting, 
(8) Slander, (9) PjOience, “lot the newly baptised”; and (10) 
On the Rule of the Church, “for those who Judaise.” Of these 
the first fow have come down to us complete or nearly so. The 
Address to the Creeks contains an attack en the crudities and 
immoralities in the stories told of heathen deities, with an 
argument that the great thinkers and poets of Greece had recog- 
ni^ the unit and spirituality of the divine Being, and that 
fuller li^ bad been revealed through the Hebrew prophets. In 
tte Paedogogus, he exphtins how before the incarnation Christ 
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was gradually leading mankind to the Truth, and then explains 
how the Christian following the Logic or Reason ought to be- 
have in the various circumstances of life. The contents of the 
Miscettanies, as the title indicates are very varied. Sometimes 
they discuss chronology, sometimes philosophy, sometimes poetry; 
but one object runs through all, to show what the true Christian 
Gnostic is, and what is his relation to philosophy. The tract 
Who is the rich man that is saved? is an admirable exposition 
of Mark x. 17-31. Clement argues that wealth, if rightly used, 
is not unchristian. Of the remaining books mentioned by Eusebius, 
we know that the Adumbrations was a short commentary on all 
the books of Scripture, including some apocryphal books; and 
we have two fragments of the book on the Passover. Of the others 
nothing is known. We have also fragments of two treatises, on 
Providence and on the Souh not named by Eusebius. 

Biblioorapuy. — C. Bigg, Christian Platonists of Alexandria (1886, 
1913) ; F* J- A. Hort, Six Lectures on the Anie^Nicene Fathers 
(1895) ; £. de Faye, Clement d*Alexandrie (1898) ; J. Patrick, Clement 
of Alexandria (1914). W. R, Inge, “Alexandrian Theology,” in J. 
Hastings, Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics (1908), gives an 
excellent summary account of the Alexandrine School. The standard 
edition of the collected works is O. St^hlin, Clemens Alexandrinus 
(Leipzig, 1905}. We have a valuable separate edition of MisceUames, 
bk. vii., ed. F. J. A. Hort and J. B. Mayor (1902), and of the tract 
on Wealth by P. M. Barnard, Texts and Studies, vol. 2 (Cambridge, 
1897). See also B. F. Westcott, “Clement of Alexandria” Murray*! 
Dictionary of Christian Biography (1911). 

CLEMENTS, FREDERICK EDWARD (1874- ). 

American plant oecologist, was born in Lincoln, Neb., Sept. 16, 
1874. He graduated in 1894 at the University of Nebraska from 
which in 1898 he received the degree of doctor of philosophy. 
From 1894 to 1906 he was instructor and associate professor of 
botany and in 1906-07 he was professor of plant physiology, at the 
University of Nebraska. He was professor of botany and head of 
the botanical department in the University of Minnesota from 1907 
to 1917 when he was made associate in charge of oecological re- 
search in the Carnegie Institution of Washington. He has con- 
ducted extensive investigations in oecology, palaeo-oecology, ex- 
perimental evolution and climatology. Among his published works 
are: The Phytogeography of Nebraska^ with Roscoe Pound (1898, 
2nd ed., 1900) ; Development and Structure of Vegetation (1904) ; 
Research Methods in Ecology (1906); Plant Physiology and 
Ecology (1907); Minnesota Mushrooms (1910); Rocky Moun- 
tain Flowers, with Edith Clements (1913); Plant Succession 
(1916); Plant Indicators (1920); The Phylogenetic Method in 
Taxonomy, with H. M. Hall (1923); Plant Succession and Indi- 
cators (1927) ; and Flower Families and Ancestors (1927). 

CLEOBULUS, one of the Seven Sages of Greece, a native 
and tyrant of Lindus in Rhodes. He was distinguished for his 
strength and his handsome person, for the wisdom of his sayings, 
the acuteness of his riddles, and the beauty of his lyric poetry, 
Diogenes Laertius quotes a letter in which Cleobulus invites 
Solon to take refuge with him against Peisistratus; and this would 
imply that he was alive in 560 b.c. He is said to have held ad- 
vanced views as to female education, and he was the father of 
the wise Cleobuline, whose riddles were not less famous than 
his own (Diogenes Laertius, i. 89-93). 

See F. G. Mullach, FragmetUa Pkilosophorum Graecorum, i. 

CLEOMENES, the name of three Spartan kings of the Agiad 
line (KKeofikvrit). 

Clbomenes I. was the son of Anaxandridas, whom he succeeded 
about 520 B.c. His chief exploit was his crushing victory near 
Tiryns over the Argives, some 6,000 of whom he burned to death 
in a sacred grove to which they had fled for refuge (Herodotus 
vi. 76-82). This secured for Sparta the undiluted hegemony of 
the Peloponnese. Cleomenes’ interposition in the politics of cen- 
tral Greece was less successful. In 5 1 0 he marefied to Athens with a 
Spartan force to aid in expelling the peisistratidae, and subse- 
quently returned to sui^rt the oligarchical party, led by Isa- 
goras, against Cleisthenes (q.v.). He expelled 700 families and 
transferred the government from the council to 300 of the oU- 
garchs, but being blockaded in the Acropolis was forced to ciyiit- 
ulate. On his return home he collected a large force, with the 
intention of making Isagoras despot of Athens, but the opposition 


of the>Corinthian allies, and of his coUeagoe, Demaratus, caused 
the e:q>edition to break up after reaching Eleusis (Herod, v. 64-76; 
Aristotle, Ath, Pol. 19, 20). In 491 he went to Aegina to pimish 
the island for its submission to Darius, but the intrigues of his 
colleague once again rendered his mission abortive. In revenge 
Cleomenes accused Demaratus of illegitimacy and secured his 
deposition in favour of Leotychides (Herod, vi. 50-73). But vhen 
it was discovered that he had brib^ the Delphian priestess to 
substantiate his charge he was himself obliged to flee; he went 
first to Thessaly and then to Arcadia, where he attempted to 
foment an anti-Spartan rising. About 488 b.c. he was recalled, but 
shortly afterwards, in a fit of madness, he committed suicide 
(Herod, vi. 74, 75). Cleomenes seems to have received scant 
justice at the hands of Herodotus or his informants, and Pausanias 
(iii. 3, 4) does little more than condense Herodotus’ narrative. 
In spite of some failures, largely due to Demaratus* jealousy, 
Cleomenes strengthened Sparta in the position, won during his 
father’s reign, of champion and leader of the Hellenic race; it 
was to him, for example, that the Ionian cities of Asia Minor first 
applied for aid in their revolt against Persia (Herod, v. 49-51). 

The chief ancient authority is Herodotus (v. and vi.). See E. M. 
Walker, Cambridge Ancient History, vol. iv., ch. vi., 8 i, 4, 5, and 
ch. viii., 8 8). For chronology see J. Wells, Journal oi HeUenic 
Studies (iQOS), p. 193 ff., who assigns the Argive expedition to the 
outset of the reign, whereas nearly all historians have dated it in or 
about 495 B.C. 

Cleomenes II. was the son of Cleombrotus I., brother and 
successor of Agesipolis II. Nothing is recorded of his reign save 
the fact that it lasted for nearly 61 years (370-309 B.C.). 

Cleomenes III., the son and successor of Leonidas II., reigned 
about 235-219 B.c. He made a determined attempt to reform the 
social condition of Sparta along the lines laid down by Agis IV., 
whose widow, Agiatis, he married; at the same time he aimed at 
restoring Sparta’s hegemony in the Peloponnese. After twice 
defeating the forces of the Achaean league in Arcadia, near Mount 
Lycaeum and at Leuctra, he strengthened his position by assassi- 
nating four of the ephors, abolishing the ephorate, which had 
usurped the supreme power, and banishing some 80 of the lead- 
ing oligarchs. The authority of the council was also curtailed, 
and a new board of magistrates, the patronomi, became the chief 
oSicers of state. He appointed his own brother, Eucleidas, as his 
colleague in succe^ion to the Eurypontid ArcUdamus, who had 
been murdered. His social reforms included a redistribution of 
land, the remission of debts, the restoration of the old system of 
training kyosyii and the admission of picked perioeci iq.v.) into 
the citizen body. As a general Cleomenes did much to revive 
Sparta’s old prestige. He defeated the Achaeans at Dyme, made 
himself master of Argos, and was eventually joined by Corinth, 
Phlius, Epidaurus and other cities. But Aratus, whose jealousy 
could not brook to see a Spartan at the head of the Achaean league, 
called in Antigonus Doson, of Macedonia, and Cleomenes, after 
conducting successful expedtions to Megalopolis and Argos, was 
finally defeated at Sellasia, to the north of Sparta, in 222 or 221 
B.C. He took refuge at Alexandria with Ptolemy Euergetes, but 
was arrested by his successor, Ptolemy Philopator, on a charge of 
conspiracy. Escaping from prison he tried to raise a revolt, but 
the attempt failed, and to avoid capture he put an end to his life. 
Both as general and as politician Cleomenes was one of Sparta’s 
greatest men, and with him perished her last hope of recovering 
her ancient supremacy in Greece. 

See Polybius ii. 45-70, v. 35 - 39 . viiL 1 ; Plutarch, Cleomenes; Aratus, 
35-46; PhUopoemen, 5, 6; Pausanias iL 9 i Hohn, History of Greece, 
iv, cc. 10, IS. (M. N. T.) 

CLEON (d. 422 B.C.), Athenian politician during the Pdo- 
ponnesian War, was the son of Cleaenetus, from whom te in- 
herited a tannery. He was the first {comment re(»resentative of 
the commercial class in Athenian politics. He came into notice 
tot as an opponent of Pericles, and in his opposition someBhat 
curiously found himself acting in concert with the aristocrats, 
who equally hated and feared Pericles. In 4^0, when the city 
was devastated by the plague, Cleon beaded tbei opposition to the 
Peridean regime. Pericles was accused of malgtoinistraticp of 
public money, with the result that he was actually found guilty 
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though he mi re>dected in 4^9. The dfliUi of Bgricks (439) left 
the field dear for Cleon. Hitherto he had only been a vigoroui 
opposition qwaker, a critic and accuser of state offichds. He now 
came forward as the champion and leader of the democracy, and, 
was for smne years undoubted^ the foremost tn«n in Athens. 
He was gifted with natural eloqumice and a powerful voice, 
and knew how to woiir iqMm the feelings of the people. He be> 
came the leader of the war party in opposition to Nicias and the 
moderates, who favoured a cautious strategy and an early peace. 

In 437 ifdien Mytilene, which bad revolted, fell, Cleon pro* 
posed that all its dtizens should be put to death, and Uie women 
and children enslaved. His policy was to hold down the empire, 
now a “tyranny,” by naked force. His decree was passed, but 
rescinded next day, in time to save Mytilene. 

In 435 he, vdien the Spartans were blockaded in Sphacteria, 
brought about the rejection of the terms offered by Sparta, and 
in the hope of securing a peace which should restore Athens* land- 
empire. He then reached the summit of his fame by capturing 
the Spartans on the island (see Pylos). Much of the credit of 
this success, the most notable which (he Athenians won during 
the Archidamian War, was due to the military skill of bis colleague 
Demosthenes; but it was due to Cleon's determination that the 
Ecclesia sent out the additional force which was needed. About 
this time Cleon doubled the tribute of the allies (see Delun 
League) and raised the pay of the Athenian jurors from two 
to three obols (Schol. Ar. 88). In 422, after the close of 

the armistice, Cleon, who was eager to continue the war, went 
to recover Thrace from Brasidas, but, after capturing several 
cities, was taken by surprise at Amphipolis, defeated and killed. 
With his death, the peace party at Athens gained power, and the 
Peace of Nicias was concluded. (See Peloponnesun Was). 

Cleon is represented by Aristophanes and Thucydides in an 
extremely unfavourable light. But neither can be considered an 
unprejudiced witness. Aristophanes was not only opposed to 
Cleon’s political programme, but bore him a personal grudge, 
having liMn prosecuted by the demagogue after the production of 
his Babylonians, Moreover, his treatment of Socrates should 
put us on our guard against accepting his evidence against Cleon. 
Thucydides bad been exiled by a decree proposed by Cleon after 
the loss of Amphipolis. 

BtBuoGRAPHY. — ^For the literature on Cleon see C. F. Hermann, 
Lthrbuch der griechiscken AntiqidtiUn, i. pt. 2 (6th ed. by V. 
Thunuer, 1893), p. 709, and G. Busolt, Griechische Gesehichte, iii. 
pt. 2 (1904), p. 988, note 3. Authorities; — (a) Favourable to Cleon; 
G. Grote, ffist. of Greece, c. 50, 54; J. B. Bury, Hist, of Greece i. 
(1902). (b) Unfavourable: C. Thirlwall, Hist, of Greece, c. 21; E. 
Curtius, Hist, of Greece (Eng. tr. iii. p. 112) ; H. Delbriick,- Die 
Strategie des PerMes (1890) ; E. Meyer, Forschungen xur alien 
Gesehichte, ii. p. 333 (Halle, 1899). The balance between the two 
extreme views is iwly held by J. Beloch, Die attische Politik seit 
Perikles (Leipzig, 1884), and Griechische Gesehichte, 1 . p. 537; and 
by A. Hohn, Hist, of Greece, ii. (Eng. tr.), c. 23, with the notes. See 
also A. B. West and D. B. Meritt, “Cleon’s Amphipolitan Campaign” 
(American Journal of Archaeology xxiz. 1925) . 

CLEOPATRA* the regular name of the queens of Egypt, in 
the Pudemaic dynasty after Cleopatra, daughter of the Seleucid 
Antiodius tte Great, wife of Ptolemy V., Epiphanes. The best- 
known was tite daughter of Ptolemy XIII., Auletes, bom 69 (or 
68) B.C. At the age of 17 she became queen of Egypt jointly with 
her youngCT brotto Ptolmy Dionysos, whose wife, in accordance 
with Egyptian custoflir>he was to become. A few years later, 
deprived of all royal audwrity, she withdrew into Syria, and pre- 
pared to recover her li^ts ^ force of arms. At this juncture 
Julius Caesar followed Ponqiey into Egypt. The personal fasci- 
nations of Cleopatra ind^ wed bim to undertake a war on her behalf, 
in whidi Ptolemy lost his Hfe, and she was replaced on the throne 
wiA a brother, of wbcni, however, she soon rid her^ by 

poison. In Rome she livnd opeidy with Caesar as his mistress, 
until his assasnnatkn, when, aware of her unpopulanty, she 
returned to EgsppL Sabaeijiieat^ ^ became the al^ and mikresB 
of Mark Antany (saa Axaamm). Their connection was highly 
“(popular at Rome, and Octaviaa (aaa Auoosrua) declared war 
upon them and defeated Aem at Aetium (31 b.c). Cleopatra 
OKaped to Alemadda, where AadasQr loiDod her. Having no pros- 


pect of ultimate success, she accepted Octavian's proposal that 
she diould assassinate Antony, and enticed him to join her in a 
mausoleum vdiich she had built in order that “they ini{^t die 
together.” Antony cmnmitted suicide, in the mistaken belief that 
she had already toe so. Octavian refused to yield to the charms 
of Cleopatra, who put an end to her life by applying an aq;> to her 
bosom, according to the common tradition, on Aug. 29, 30 B.c. 
With her ended the dynasty of the Ptolemies, and Egypt was 
nude a Roman province. Cleopatra had three children by Antony, 
and by Julius Caesar, it is said, a son, Caesarion, who was put to 
death by Octavian. 

For the history of Cleopatra see Amtonius; Caesar, Gaius Iuuus; 
Ptolemus. The life of Antony by Plutarch is our main authority ; it 
is upon this that Shake^>earc’s Antony and Cleopatra b based. Her 
life is the subject of monographs by Stahr (1879, an apologia), and 
H. Houssaye, Aspasie, Cltopdtre, etc. (1879). 

CLEOPATRA’S ^EDLES, the name popularly given to 
the two Egyptian obelisks presented to the British and American 
people respectively, and now standing on the Thames Embank- 
ment in London and in the Central Park of New York city. 
Originally set up by Thotmes or Tethmosis III. at Heliopolis 
about 1500 B.C., they were removed by Caesar Augustus to adorn 
the Caesareum at Alexandria about 14 b.c. and there remained 
until removed (in each case by private munificence) to their pres- 
ent positions in 1878 and 1880. Both are of rose-red Sycne granite, 
covered with hieroglyphical inscriptions, and are estimated to 
weigh some 200 tons. (See Obelisk.) 

CLEPSYDRA* the chronometer of the Greeks and Romans, 
which measured time by the flow of water (Gr. nKtimiv, to 
steal, and Mwp, water). In its simplest form it was an earthpn- 
ware globe of known capacity, pierced at the bottom with several 
small holes, through which the water escaped. It was employed to 
set a limit to speeches in courts of justice, hence the phrases 
aquam dare (Pliny, Ep. 6. 2. 7), to give the advocate speaking 
time, and aquam pcrdcre (Quint, ii. 3. 53), to waste time. Simi- 
lar phrases are petere clepsydram, to ask leave to speak, and dare 
clepsydram, to give leave to speak (Cic. de Or. 3. 34. 138; Mar- 
tial, vi. 35). 

The clepsydra is said to have been known to the Egyptians. 
There was one in the Tower of the Winds at Athens ; the turret 
on the south side of the tower is supposed to have contained the 
cistern which supplied the water. See classical dictionaries, s.v. 
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8o2 CLERESTORY-HC^ERK 

CLERESTOKY, CLERESTOREY or CLEARSTORY, CmOY, BENraiT OP, an obwlate but ooce very im. 
in architecture, any wdl of a room carried higher than the sur> portaat feature in Sngiidi crimm iaw. Benefit of dergy 
rounding roofs so that windows can be pierced in it to light the with the claim on the part <rf the ' iirr>«>dMttrn i authoritiei in the 
room. In a huge building, where interior walls are far from the isth century that every thricus should be from tte ju^ 

outside of the building, some such method of lighting the central diction of the temped courts and be siAject to the 
part becomes necessary, and Uie use of the clerestorey appears as courts alone. The issue of the conflict was Umt the «v»nwvm Uw 
early, at least, as the tSth dynasty in Egypt, under which the courts abandoned the extreme punishment of death to 

great hypostyle hall of the temple at Kamak was built This had some offences when the person convicted was a dericus, and the 
a central range of colupins, higher than those on either side, to churd) was obliged to accept the compromise and let a secondary 
allow clerestoreys to be built of pierced stone slabs. In Roman punishment be Inflicted. term “clerk” or eleriau always in- 
architecture, many great halls were thus lighted, usually groined eluded a large number of persons in what wen 
vaults over the central hall allowed of large semicircular v^dows orders, and in 1350 the privilege was extended to secular as well 
being built above the side roofs; e.g., S. Maria degli Angeli, at u to rehgious clerks; a^, fiiMy, the test of being a clerk was 
Rome (the tepidarium of the Baths of Diocletian) and the basilica the ability to read tlae opening words of verse 1 of P—im ji,^ 
of Constantine, at Rome. Similarly, the walls under the side arches hence generally known as the “neck-verse.” Even this require- 
of S. Sophia at Constantinople, ate clerestorey walls. It was, how- ment was abolished in 1705. In 1487 it was enacted that every 
ever. In the Romanesque and Gothic churches of the middle ages, layman, when convicted of a dergyaUe felony, should be teanded 
that the clerestorey idea received its most adequate expression, on the thumb, and disabled from claiming the benefit a second 
See p. 801 for illustrations of Clerestories. (See Byzantine and time. The privilege was extended to peers, even if they could 
Rouanesque Abchitectusb; Gothic AacKraEcruRE.) not read, in 1547, and to women, partially in 1633 and fully in 

CLERFAYT or CLAIRFAY^ FRANCOIS SEBAS- 1693. The partial ’ exemption claimed by the Church did not 
TIEN CHARLES JOSEPH DE CROIX, Count or (1733- apply to the more atrocious crimes, and hence offences came to 
1798), Austrian field marshal, entered the Austrian army in 1753. be divided into clergyable and undergyable. According to the 
In the Seven Years’ War he greatly distinguished himself, and in common practice in England of working out modem improve- 
1787 took part in the Turkish war. In 1792 he received the com- ments, through antiquated forms, this exemption was ma& the 
mand of the Austrian contingent In the du^ of Brunswick’s army, means of modifying the severity of the crindnal law. It became 
and at Croix-sous-Bois his corps inflicted a reverse on the French, the practice to claim and be aUowed the benefit of clergy; and 
In the Netherlands he opened the campaign of 1 793 with the vie- when it was the intention by statute to make a crime really punish- 
toiy of Aldenhoven and the relief of Maestricht, and on March 18 able with death, it was awarded “without benefit of clergy.” The 
brou^t about the complete defeat of Dumouriez at Neerwinden. benefit of clergy was abolished by a statute of 1837, but as this 
His victorious career was checked by the reverse at Wattlgnles, statute did not repeal that of 1547, under which peers were given 
and in 1794 he was unsuccessful in West Flanders against Piche- the privilege, a further statute was passed in 1841 putting peers 
gru. Clerfayt succeeded the duke of Saxe-Coburg in the supreme on the samd footing as commons and clergy, 
command, but was quite unable to make head against the French, For a full account of benefit of clergy see Pollock and Maitland, 
and had to recross the Rhine. In 1795, now field marshal, he History of Engluk Law; Stephen, ^rittory 0/ the CrinUnal Law of 
commanded on the middle I^ine against Jourdan, whom he de- ^*glard: E. Friedberg, Corpus juris canouid (Letpiig, 1879-81). 

feated at Hdchst and Mainz. His action in concluding an armis- CXERGYBIAN, an ordained minister of the Giristian 
tice with the French not being approved by Thugut, he resigned Church. In England the term is usually confined to the ministers 
the command,^ and became a member of the Aulic Council in of the established Church. Educational qualifications for this work 
Vietma. He died in 1798. vary with the different denominations, but the majority require 

See von Vivenot, Thugut, Clerfayt, und WSrmser (Vienna, 1869). at Iwt two or three ytaxs of religious specialization beyond a four 
CLERGY, a collective term signifying strictly the body of year college course, with a growing tendency towards h^her stand- 
“ckrks,” i.e,, men in holy orders (see Clerk) ; but extended in ards in general to meet the challenges of modem thou^t and 
modem times so as to embrace all varieties of ordained Christian inquiry. Good health, intellectual ability, moral integrity, a desire 
ministers, though in England the word “clergsmian” is still to serve, breadth of knowledge and understanding, spiritual con- 
mainty restricted to the clergy of the Established Church. In the viction, love of humanity and poise are some of the p^rnniml at- 
Roman Catholic Church the word, which is the O.Fr. clergie, from tributes necessary inasmuch as the clergyman serves variously as 
Low Lat. ehricatm, embraces the whole hierarchy of derid, preacher, leader of worship, teacher, educator, pastor, social 
whether in holy or merely minor orders; it has also been loosely worker and executive. 

used to include the members of religious orders. The M.E. senses CLERGY RESERVES, in Canada. By the act of 1791, 
of “clerk^p" and “learning” have long been obsolete. establishing the provinces of Upper and Lower Canada, the 

Di distinction to the “clergy” we find the “laity” (Gr. Xodr, British Government set apart one-eighth of all the crown lands 
people), the great body of “faithful people” which, in nearly for the support of “a Protestant clergy.” These reservations, 
every conception of the Christian Church, stands in relation to after being for many years a stumbling-block to the economic 
the clergy as a flock of sheep to its pastor. This distinction was of development of the provinoe, and ti» cause of much bitter polit- 
early growth, and developed during the middle ages into lively op- ical and ecclesiastical controversy, were secularized by the 
position (zee Oxnaat, Holy; Church Hxstory; Papacy; Invxs- Canadian parliament in 1854, and the proceeds a^died to other 
TiTURis). The extreme claim of the great me^aeval popes, that purposes, chiefly educationiiL Owing to the word^ of the im- 
the priest, as “nder over spiritugl things,” was as much siqwrior perU act, the amount set apart is often stated as one-seventh, 
to tempoi^ rulers as the soul is to the body (zee Innocent III.) and was someUmes claimed as such by the dergy. 
led logically to the vast privileges and immunities mjoyed by the rT.TOirj ATP DUGAU) (1854- ), Scottidi dvil en- 

clergy, which consisted mainly in exemption from public burdens, gineer, was bom at Glasgow on March 31, 1854. He was educated 
both as regarded person and pocket, and in immunity frmn lay at the West of Scotland Technical collc^ and the Andersoman 
jurisdiction. This last privilege extended to matters both dvfl and odlege. He invented the Clei^ cycle gas engine in 1877, io>* 
criminal; though, as Bingham diows, it did not (always and every- proving it in 1878 (z«s Gas Engins), and became an authority 
where) prevail in cases of heinous crime (Osfjwz Eedes. bk. v.). on internal combustion engines. He also hiterested himsdf io 
This subjection of the clergy only to courts diqxMed by esprit motor en gi n e e ri ng. During the World War he became director 
de corps to judge leniently led to the penalties for criminous of eni^ieering researdi to tte Admiral^, and until 1919 snu a 
clerks being mud lifditer tlum those to which laymen were ame- member of the aiiviaoiy committee for aeronautics to the Ak 
nable; and this in turn led to the survival in &q;buid, long after Ministiy, and also of the ait: inventlr^ b 1908 he 

the Reformation, of the legal fiction of benefit ^ clergy, used to was elected FJt.S., and in 1917 lorighted. His works indixl* 
mitigate the hmilmess of the criminal law. fAs Goz eod 00 Enffiie and many adentific papRS. 
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ia tU original acnie, at laed in the civil law, erne 
who had taken icfigious orden of whatever rank, whether ‘'holy” 
or “minor.” in Enghih ecdeafauticai iaw, a clerk was any one 
who had been admitted to the ecclesiastical state, and had 
the tonsore. The appKcation of the word in this sense gradually 
underwent a cha^, and “cleik” became mote eqwdally the term 
applied to those in minor orders, rriule those in “major” or “holy” 
orden were desi gn a te d in full “clerks in holy ordm.” Aiter the 
Reformation the word “clerk” was still further extended to include 
laymen who performed duties In cathedrals, churches, etc., «.g., 
tbe choirmen, who were designated “lay clerks.” Of these lay 
clerks or choirmen there was always one rriiose duty it was to be 
constantly present at every service, to sing or say the responses as 
the leader or representative of the hdty. Hb duties were grad- 
ually enlarged to include the care of the church and precincts, 
assisting at baptisms, marriages, etc., and he thus became the pre- 
cursor of the later parish derk. In a somewhat similar sense we 
find bibie derk, singing derk, etc. The use of the word “clerk” to 
denote a person ordained to the ministry is now mainly legal. 

From the fact that in mediaeval times learning was chiefly the 
province of the clergy, they were engaged in nearly all occupations 
requiring knowledge of writing combined with some education 
and hence the word “clerk” came to its present indefinite signi- 
fication of a writer in the employment of some one else. Older 
and more specific use of the word is to be traced in derk 0/ the 
market, derk of the petty bag, derk of the peace, town derk, etc. 

CLERKE, AGNES MARY (1842-1907), English astrono- 
mer and scientific writer, was bom on Feb. 10, 1S42, and died in 
London on Jan. so, 1907. Her chief works were A Popular His- 
tory of Astronomy during the 19th Century (1885, 4tb ed. 1902); 
The System of the Stars (1890, 2nd. ed. 190s) : and Problems in 
Astropkydes (1903). In 1903 she was elected an honorary mem- 
ber of the Royal Astronomical Society. 

CLERKENWELL (klarlcin-wil), a district on the north 
side of the City of London, England, within the metropolitan 
borough of Finsbury (9.V.). It is so called from one of several 
wells or springs in this district, near which miracle plays were 
performed by the parish clerks of London. This well existed 
until the middle of the 19th century. Here was situated a 
imocy, founded in 1100, wUeb grew to great wealth and fame 
as the principal institution in England of the Knights Hospitallers 
of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem. Its gateway (1504), in 
St. John’s Square, survived the suppression of the monasteries, 
and was the scene of Dr. Johnson’s woric in connection with the 
Gentleman's Magname. In modem times the gatehouse again 
became associated with the Order, and is the headquarters of 
the St. Jdm’s Ambulance Association. An early English crypt 
renuuns beneath the nei^bouring parish chur^ of St. Jolm, 
where the notorious deception of the “Cock Lane Ghost,” in 
which Johnson took great interest, was exposed. Adjoining tbe 
priory was St. Mary’s Benedictine nunnery, St. James’s church 
(1792) marking the site. In the 17th century Clerkenwell be- 
came a fashionable place of residence. It has small watch-making 
and jeweller’s industries, vriiich have been long established here. 

CLERMONT, a town of northern France, in tbe department 
of Oise, on the ri^t bank of the Brkbe, 41 m. N. of Paris on tbe 
Northern railway to Amiens. The town was probably founded 
dui^ the time of the Norman invasions and was an important 
military post during the middle ages. It was several times taken 
and retaken during the Hundred Years’ War, and tbe Wars of 
Religion. Pop. (1926) 3,864. Tbe hill on adueb tbe town is 
built is surmounted by a keep of the 14th century, a reUc of the 
once-famous fortress. The church dates from the i4tb to the i6tb 
centuries. The hdtd-de-ville, built by King (%aries IV., who was 
^mm at Clqcmont in 129S, is the oldest in the north of France. 
The Promenade du Chlt^er occupies the site of the old ramparts. 

Ckcmont was at one time the scat of a countsUp, tbe lords of 
whidi were ahoM^ powerful in the ndi century. Raouldeder- 
moot, conateUe trfFnnoe, tied at Acte in 1191, leaving a daughter 
^0 brought CJenmnri to hm hariiiiid, Lems, count of BMt and 
TheohaM, count of Mois and OeRnont, died in 1218 
^rithout issue, and £ng PhBip Augustus, having received the 
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oountship of Clermont from the collateral heirs of this lord, gave 
it to Ids son Fhil 4 > Hurq>el, whose daughter Jeanne, and his 
widow, Mahaut, countess of Dammartin, next held the countship. 
It was united by St Louis to the crown, and afterwards given 
by hhn (1269) to hit son Robert, from whom sprang the ^use 
of Bourlm. In 1524 the countship of Clermont was confiscated 
from the constable de Bourbon, and later (1540) given to the 
duke of Orlfians, to Catherine de’ Medici (1562), to Eric, duke 
of Brunswick (1569), from whom it passed to his brother-in-law 
Charles of Lorraine (1596), and finally to Henry II., prince of 
Condd (1611). In 1641 it was again confiscated from Louis de 
Bourbon, count of Soissons, then in 1696 sold to Louis Thomas 
Amadeus of Savoy, count of Soissems, in 1702 to Frangoise de 
Brancas, princesse d’Harcourt, and in 1719 to Louis-Henry, prince 
of Condfi. From a branch of the old lords of Clermont were 
descended the lords of Nesle and Chantilly. 

CLRRlfl ftMT-y gRB AN D, a city of central France, capital 
of the department of Puy-de-D6me, 1 13 m. W. of Lyons, on the 
P.L.M. railway. Pop. (1906) 44.113; (1926) 101,529. Clermont- 
Ferrand is situated on high ground on the western border of 
the fertile plain of Limagne. On the north, west and south it is 
surrounded by hills, with a background of mountains amongst 
which the Puy-de-DAme stands out prominently. A small river, 
the Tiretalne, borders the town on the north. Since 1731 it has 
been composed of the two towns of Clermont and Montferrand. 

Gergovia was the native centre in Auvergne but the Roman 
settlement known as Augustonemetum on the site of Clermont 
became so important as to be called later "The city of the 
Arverni.” The present name is derived from Clarus Mons origi- 
nally applied only to the citadel, but used for the town as early as 
the 9th century. During the disintegration of the Roman empire 
Clermont suffered from capture and pillage. Its history during 
the middle ages chiefly records the struggles between its bishops 
and the counts of Auvergne, and between the citizens and their 
overlord the bishop. It was the seat of seven ecclesiastical coun- 
cils, held in the years 535, 549, 587, 1095, mo, 1124 and X130. 
In the council of 1095 Pope Urban II. proclaimed the first crusade. 
It figured in the wars against the English in the 14th and isth 
centuries and in the religious wars of the i6th century. Les 
Grands lows de Clermont ( 1665) was associated with the trial and 
execution of a member of tbe nobility who had tyrannized the 
district. Before the Revolution tbe town possessed the abbey of 
Saint Allyre, founded, it is said. In the 3rd century by St. Austre- 
monius (St. Stremoine), tbe apostle of Auvergne and first bishop 
of Clermont, and the abbey of St. AndrA, where the counts of 
Clermont were buried. The cathedral, a Gothic edifice, was begun 
in tbe 13th century. The stained glass dates from the 13th century. 
The church of Notre-Dame du Port is a typical example of the 
Romanesque style of Auvergne, dating chiefly from the nth and 
T2th centuries. The exterior of tbe apse with its four radiating 
chapels, and its black and white decoration is the most interesting 
part. Among tbe old bouses one, dating from the i6th century, 
was the birthplace of Blaise Pascal. Montferrand has several 
interesting houses of the 15th and t6th centuries, and a church of 
the i3tb, 14th and isth centuries. Clermont has several fine 
squares Uke the one erected by Bishop Jacques d’Amboise in 
1515. 

Clermont-Ferrand is the seat of a bishopric and a prefecture; it 
has tribuiuds of first instance and of commerce, a board of trade- 
arbitrators, and a chamber of commerce. It is a university town 
and has an important library, as well as tbe Musie Lecoq (natural 
history and geology) and tte Musie d’Art et d’Archiologie. The 
town manufactures semolina and other farinaceous foods, confec- 
tionery, preserved fruit and janu, chemicals and heavy rubber 
goods, espedally motor tyres. Clothing is also important. Cler- 
mont is the chief market for the grain and other agricultural 
produce of Auvergne and Velay. Its waters are in local repute. 
On the bank of the llretdne there is a remarkable calcareous 
spring, the fountain of St. AUyte. About miles to tbe west Bes 
famous spa of Royat 

CLERMONT-GANNEAU, CHARLES SIMON (1846- 
1933) ; French Orientalfat, tbe son of a sculptor of some repute, 
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was bom in Paris, Feb. 19, 1846, and died Feb. 15, 1923. He laid 
the foundation of his reputation by his discovery (in 1870) of 
the ''stele” of Mesha (Moabite Stone), which bears the oldest 
Semitic inscription known. In 1874 he was employed by the 
British Government to take charge of an archaeological expedi- 
tion to Palestine, and was subsequently entrusted by his own 
government with similar missions to Syria and the Red sea. After 
serving as vice-consul at Jaffa from x88o to 1882, he returned to 
Paris as "secr^taire-interprete” for oriental languages, and in 1886 
was appointed consul of the first class. He subsequently accepted 
the post of director of the £cole des Langues Orientales and pro- 
fessor at the Collie de France. In 1889 he was elected a mem- 
ber of the Acaddmie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, of which 
he had been a correspondent since x88o. In 1896 he was pro- 
moted to be consul-general, and was minister plenipotentiary in 
X906. He was the first in England to expose the famous forgeries 
of Hebrew texts offered to the British Museum by M. W. Shapira 
(g.v.) in X883, and in 1903 he took a prominent part in the inves- 
tigation of the so-called "tiara of Sa'itapharnes.” This tiara bad 
been purchased by the Louvre for 400,000 francs, and exhibited 
as a genuine antique, but was agreed to be of modern manufacture. 

His chief publications, besides a number of contributions to journals, 
9 at\^Palestine inconnue (1886), J^tudes d*archiologie orientate (x88o, 
etc.), Les Fraudes archiologiques (X885), Recueil d*archiologie ori- 
entate (X885-X924) Atbum a^aniiquitis orientates (1897, etc.). 

CLERMONT-L’HiRAULT, a town of southern France in 
the department of H6rault, lo m. S.S.E. of Lod^ve. Pop. (1926) 
4,994. The town is built on a hill crowned by an ancient castle and 
sldrted by the Rhonel, a tributary of the Lergue. The church dates 
from the 13th and 14th centuries. Its woollen industry dates from 
the latter half of the 17th century. Tanning and leatber>dressing 
are also carried on, and there is trade in wine. Among the public 
institutions are a tribunal of commerce, a chamber of arts and 
manufactures and a board of trade-arbitration. The town was 
several times taken and retaken in the religious wars of the x6th 
century. 

CLERMONT-TONNERRE, STANISLAS MARIE 
ADELAIDE, Comte de (1757-1792), French politician, was 
bom at Font-k-Mousson on Oct. 10, 1757. Sent to the states- 
general in 1789 by the noblesse of Paris, he joined the Third 
Estate, and was elected president of the Constituent Assembly 
on Aug. 17, 1789. On the rejection by the Assembly of the 
scheme elaborated by the first constitutional committee, he at- 
tached himself to the party of moderate royalists, known as 
monarchiens, led by P. V. Malouet. His speech in favour of 
reserving to the crown the right of absolute veto under the new 
constitution drew down upon him the wrath of the advanced 
politicians of the Palais Royal; but he continued to advocate a 
moderate liberal policy, especially in the matter of removing the 
political disabilities of Jews and Protestants and of extending the 
system of trial by jury. In Jan. 1790 he collaborated with 
Malouet in founding the Club des Impartiaux and the Journal 
des Impartiaux, the names of which were changed in November to 
the Soeiktk des Amis de la Constitution Monarchique and Journal 
de la SocUti, etc., in order to emphasize their opposition to the 
Jacobins (Soeikt^ des Amis de la Constitution). This club was 
denounced by Bamave in the Assembly (Jan. 21, 1791), and on 
March 28 it was attacked by a mob, whereupon it was closed by 
order of the Assembly. Clermont-Tonnerre was murdered by the 
populace during the rising of Aug. 9-10, 1792. 

See Recueil des opinions de Stanislas de Clwmom-Tonnerre (1791), 
the text of his spMches as published by himself; A. Aulard, I^s 
Orateurs de la Constituante (1905). 

CLERUCHT, a kind of colony of Athenian citizens planted I 
in a conquered country. The settlers retained their status as 
citizens of Athens, and their allotments were politically part of 
Attic soil. These settlements were of three kinds: (1) where the 
inhabitants were extirpated and the settlers occupied the whole 
territory; (2) where the settlers occupied allotments in the midst 
of a conquered people; and (3) where the inhabitants gave <g) 
portions of land to settlers in return for certain pecuniary cem- 
cessions. The primary object was unquestionably military, and 


in the -later days of the Delian League (g.v.) the system was 
predlution aga^ disaffection on the part of the alli^ 

A secondary object of the deruchim was to provide a souro 
of Hvelihood to the poorer Athenians. Plutarch suggests tha 
Pericles by this means rid the city of mischievous loafen; but i 
would <q>pear that the cleruchs were selected by lot, and a wia 
policy would not entrust important military duties to wastrels 
In 50 years about 10,000 cleruchs went out, so that the reductioi 
of the citizen population was considerable. 

The cleruchs were liable to military service and to that taxatioi 
which fell upon Athenians at home. They were not liable fo 
the tribute paid by members of the Delian League; this follow 
from their status as Athenian citizens. In internal govemmen 
the cleruchs adopted the Boule and Assembly system of Atiten 
itself ; so we read of Polemarchs, Archons eponumoi, Agorasiomot 
Strategoi, in various places. With local self-government there wa 
combined a certain central authority in jurisdiction; the mon 
important cases, particularly those between a cleruch and a dtizei 
at home, were tried before the Athenian dicasts. 

Bibliooraphy. — See G. Gilbert, Constitutional Antiquities of Atken. 
and Sparta (Eng. trans., 1895) ; A. H. J. Greenidge, Handbook 0 
Greek Constitutional Antiquities (1896) ; L. Whibley, Companion U 
Greek Studies (1916) ; for the Periclean deruchs, see Pericles; Dxliai 
League. 

CLERYAUX (clara valUs), a town in the northern provina 
of Oesling, grand-duchy of Luxembourg, on the Clerf, a tributary 
of the Sure. Pop. (1905) 866. The old castle of the Lannoj 
family still exists. In 1798 the people of Clervaux specially dis 
tinguished themselves against the French establishment of con- 
scription. The survivors of this Kloppel-krieg (“cudgel war”) 
were shot, and a fine monument commemorates them. 

CLETUSy formerly regarded as an early successor of St. Petei 
in the see of Rome, or, according to Epipbanius and Rufinus, as 
directing the Roman Church with Linus during Peter’s lifetime. 
He is now identified with Anencletus (q.v,). See Colombier, in 
Rev. des questions hist., Ap. ist, 1876, p. 413. 

CLEYE (Clives), a town of Germany in the Prussian Rhine 
province, formerly the capital of the duchy of its own name, 46 
m. N.W. of DUsseldorf, 12 m. E. of Nijmwegen, on the main 
Cologne-Amsterdam railway. Pop. (1925) 20,296. 

The town was the seat of the counts of Cleve as early as the 
iith century, but it did not receive municipal rights until 1242. 
The duchy of Cleve, which lay on both banks of the Rhine passed 
in 1368 to the counts of La Marck and was made a duchy in 1417, 
being united with the neighbouring duchies of Jiilich and Berg 
in 1521.' By the treaty of Xanten in 1614, Cleve passed to the 
elector of Brandenburg, being afterwards incorporated with the 
electorate by the elector, Fr^erick William. The part of the 
duchy on the left bank of the Rhine was ceded to France in 
1795; the remaining portion in 1805. In 1815 it was restored to 
Prussia, except some small portions which were given to the 
kingdom of Holland. The town is built in the Dutch style, lying 
on three small hills in a fertile district near the frontier of Hol- 
land, about 2 m. from the Rhine, with which it is connected by a 
canal (the Spoykanal). The old castle of Schwanenburg is asso- 
ciated with the legend of the “Knights of the Swan,” immortalized 
in Wagner’s Lohengrin. The building has been restored in modem 
times to serve as a court of justice and a prison. Die collegiate 
church (Stiftskirche) dates from about 1340. The Annexkirche, 
formerly a convent of the Minorites, dates from the middle of 
the 15 th century. The chief manufactures are boots and shoes, 
tobacco and machinery; there is also some trade in cattle and in 
wine. There are mineral wells. Cleve has become a favourite sum- 
mer resort. 

CLEYEDON, watering-place, Somersetshire, England, on the 
Bristol Channel, is-^m. W.S.W. of Bristol on a branch of the 
G.W.R. Pop. of urban district (1921) 6,724. The cruciform 
church of St. Andrew has Norman and later portions. Clevedon 
Court is a mediaeval mansion, dating (nrigmaUy from the 
cmituiy, thoui^ much altered in the Elizabethan and other periods. 

CLEYELAND» RARRARA YlIXORS. Duchess or 
(1641-1709), mistress of the English king, Charles n., was the 
dau^ter of William Villiera, and Viscount Grandison (d. 1643) 
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his wife Miury (d. 1684), daughter of Paul, xst Viscount Bayning. 
In April 1659 Barbara married Roger Palmer, who was created earl 
of Castlemaine two years later, uid soon after this marriage her 
intimacy with Charles IL began. The king was probably the father 
of ber^first child, Anne, bom in Feb. 1661, although the paternity 
was also attributed to one of her earliest lovers, Philip Stanhope, 
2nd earl of Chesterfield (1633-1713). Mistress Palmer was made 
a lady of the bedchamber to Catherine of Braganza. Her house 
became a rendezvous for the enemies of Clarendon, and according 
to Pepys she exhibited a wild paroxysm of delight when she heard 
of the minister's fall from power in 1667. Her influence, which 
had been gradually rising, became supreme at court in 1667 owing 
to the marriage of Frances Stuart (la belle Stuart) (1648-1702) 
with Charles Stuart, 3rd duke of Richmond (1640-72). Accord- 
ingly, Louis XIV., instructed his ambassador to pay special atten- 
tion to Lady Castlemaine, who bad become a Roman Catholic in 
1663. 

In Aug. 1670 she was created countess of Southampton and 
duchess of Cleveland, with remainder to her first and third sons, 
Charles and George Palmer, the king at this time not admitting the 
paternity of her second son Henry. About 1670 her influence 
over Charles began to decline. She consoled herself meanwhile 
with other lovers, among them John Churchill, afterwards duke of 
Marlborough and William Wycherley; by 1674 she had been en- 
tirely supplanted at court by Louise de K6rouaille, duchess of 
Portsmouth. The duchess of Cleveland then went to reside in 
Paris, where she formed an intrigue with the English ambassador, 
Ralph Montagu, afterwards duke of Montagu (d. 1709) who lost 
his position through some revelations which she made to the 
king. She returned to England just before Charles's death in 1685. 
In July 1705 her husband, the earl of Castlemaine, whom she had 
left in 1662, died; and in the same year the duchess was married 
to Robert (Beau) Feilding (d. 17x2), a union which was declared 
void in 1707, as Feilding bad a wife living. She died at Chiswick 
on Oct. 9, 1 709. 

Her eldest son, Charles Fitzroy (1662-1730), was created in 
1675 carl of Chichester and duke of Southampton, and became 
duke of Cleveland, and earl of Southampton on his mother's death. 
Her second son, Henry (1663-90), was created earl of Euston in 
1672 and duke of Grafton in 1675; by his wife Isabella, daughter 
of Henry Bennet, earl of Arlington, he was the direct ancestor of 
the later dukes of Grafton; the most popular and the most able 
of the sons of Charles II., he met his death through a wound re- 
ceived at the storming of Cork. Her third son. George (1665- 
1716), was created duke of Northumberland in 1683 and died with- 
out issue. Her daughters were Anne (1661-1722), iparried in 1674 
to Thomas Lennard, Lord Dacre (d. 1715), who was created earl 
of Sussex in 1684; Charlotte (1664-1718), married in 1677 to Ed- 
ward Henry Lee, carl of Lichfield (d. 1716); and Barbara (1672- 
I 737 )t the reputed daughter of John Churchill, who entered a nun- 
nery in France, and became by James Douglas, afterwards 4th 
duke of Hamilton (1658-1712), the mother of an illegitimate son, 
Charles Hamilton (1691-1754). 

See G. S. Stelnmann, Memoir of Barbara duchess of Cleveland 
(1871) and Addenda (1874). 

CLEVELAND (or CLEIVELAND), JOHN (1613-56). 

English poet and satirist, was bom at Lou^borough, and edu- 
cated at Bfinckley gchool under the Puritan, Richard Vines. At the 
age of 14 be enter^ Christ's college, Cambridge, and in 1634 was 
elected to a fellowship at St. John’s. He oppoi^ the candidature 
of Oliver Cromwell as M.P. for Cambridge, and on the triumph 
of the Puritan party removed (1643) to Oxford. His gifts as a 
satirist were already known and he was wannly receiv^ by the 
King, whom be followed (1645) to Newark. In that year he was 
formally deprived ol Us Cambridge fellowdup as a ‘‘malignant.” 
He was judg&*advocate in the garrison at Newiuk, and under the 
governor defended the town until in 1646 Charles I. ordered the 
surrender <d the place to Leslie. 

I& indignation when the Scots surrendered the King to the 
Parliament is «q;ires8ed in “The Rdiel Scot.” Cleveland wjm- 
dered over the country depending on tbt alms of the Royalists 
for bread, and in 1655 spent three months in Norwich gaoL He 


was released early in 1656, and found Us way eventually to 
Gray's Inn, where Aubrey says he and Samuel Butler had a 
“club” every night. There he died on April 29 1658. 

Cleveland's poems were more highly esteemed than Milton's 
by Us contemporaries, and Us popularity is attested by the very 
numerous editions of his works. His poems are therefore of great 
value as an index to the taste of the 17th century. His verse is 
frequently obscure and full of the far-fetched conceits of the 
“metaph3rsical” poets; but the energy of Us invective leaves no 
room for obscurity in such pieces as “Smectymnuus, or the Club 
Divines,” “Rupertismus” and “The Rebel Scot.” His poem “On 
the Memory of Mr. Edward King,” is included in the collection 
of verse which contained Milton's “Lycidas.” 

For a bibliographical account of Cleveland's poems J. M. Berdan, 
The Poems of John Cleveland (New York, 1003), in which there is a 
table of the contents of 23 editions, of which the chief are: The 
Character of a London Diurnal, with Several Select Poems (1647); 
Poems, By John Cleavland, With additions, never before printed 
(16C0); J, Cleaveland Revived . . . (1659), in which the editor, £. 
Williamson, says he inserted poems by other authors, trusting to the 
critical faculty of the readers to distinguish Cleveland's work from the 
rest; Clievelandi Vindiciae . . . (1677), edited by two of Cleveland's 
former pupils, Bishop Lake and S. Drake, who profess to take out the 
spurious pieces ; and a careless compilation, The Works of John Cleve^ 
land . . . (1687), containing poems taken from all these sources. 

CLEVELAND, STEPHEN GROVER (1837-1908), 
President of the United States from 1885 to 1669, and again from 
1893 to 1897, was bom, the fifth in a family of nine children, in 
Caldwell, Essex county, N.J., on March 18, 1837. His father, 
Richard F. Cleveland, a Presbyterian clergyman, was a descend- 
ant of Moses Cleveland, who emigrated from England to 
Massachusetts in 1635. The family removed to Fayetteville, 
N.Y., and afterwards to Clinton, N.Y. It was intended that 
young Grover should be educated at Hamilton college, but this 
was prevented by his father's death in 1852. After working sev- 
eral years he set out for Cleveland, 0 ., but stopped near Buffalo, 
N.Y., to work for bis uncle. In 1855 he became a clerk in a 
Buffalo law office and in 1859 was admitted to the bar. When the 
Civil War began, the three Cleveland brothers drew lots to see 
which should remain at home to support their mother; the lot 
fell to Grover, and when he was drafted he hired a substitute. 

In 1863 he was appointed assistant district attorney of Erie 
county, of which Buffalo is the chief city. This was his first pub- 
lic office, and it came to him, as, apparently, all later preferments, 
without any solicitation of bis own. Two years later (1865) he 
was the Democratic candidate for district attorney, but was de- 
feated. In 1869 Cleveland was nominated by the Democratic 
Party for the office of sheriff, and, despite the fact that Erie 
county was normally Republican, was elected. The years im- 
mediately succeeding his retirement from the office of sheriff in 
1873 he devoted to the practice of law, coming to be recognized 
as one of the leaders of the western New York bar. In the 
autumn of 1881 he was nominated by the Democrats for mayor 
of Buffalo. The city government had been characterized by ex- 
travagance and maladministration, and a revolt of the inde- 
pendent voters at the polls overcame the usual Republican ma- 
jority and Cleveland was elected. As mayor he attracted wide 
attention by his independence and businesslike methods, and 
under his direction the various departments of the city govern- 
ment were thoroughly reorganized. His ability received further 
recognition when in 1882 he was nominated, by the strategy of 
bis campaign managers, as candidate for governor. The Republi- 
can Party in tbe State was at that time weakened by quarrels 
within its ranks, and this advantage was greatly increased by the 
Republicans’ nomination for governor of Charles J. Folger (1818- 
84), then secretary of the Treasury, about whose nomination 
iht cry of Federal interference was raised as a result of the 
method employed in securing his nomination. All this, together 
with tbe popularity of Cleveiand, brought about Cleveland's* 
election by the un p rec e de n ted plurality of 192,854. As governor, 
(Heveland’s course was marked by the stem qualities he bad dis- 
played in Us other public positions. The demands of party 
leaders were made subordinate to public interest. He promoted 
the passage of a good civil service law. All bills passed by the 
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legislatwe were subjected to the governor’s laborious scrutiny, 
and the veto power was used without fear or favour. 

In 1884 the Democratic Party had been out of power in na- 
tional affairs fw 33 years. In this year, however, the generally 
disorganised state Of the Republican Party, weakened by the 
defection of a large group of Independents, known as “Mug- 
wumps,” gave the Democrats an unusual opportunity. Upon a 
platform which called fw radical reforms in the administrative 
d^artments, the civil service and the national finances, Cleve- 
land was nominated for president, despite the ofmosition of the 
Tammany delegation. The nominee of the Republican Party, 
James G. Blaine (q.v.), of Maine, bad received the nomination 
only after a contest in which violent personal animosities were 
aroused. The emnpaign that followed was one of the bitterest 
political contests in American history. Cleveland was accused 
of favouring the South because he had avoided war service and 
his private life was attacked; on the other side Blaine was asso- 
ciated with certain political scandals in Washington. The result 
was close, but Cleveland carried New York and was elected by an 
electoral majority of 319 to 182. 

Cleveland’s first term was uneventful, but was marked by firm- 
ness, justice and steady adherence on his part to the principles 
which he deemed salutary to the nation. He was especially con- 
cerned in promoting a non^rtisan civil service. He stood firmly 
by the “Pendleton bill” (1883), designed to classify the sub- 
ordinate places in the service, and to make entrance and promo- 
tion depend upon competitive examination of applicants. It 
applied only to clerkships, but the president was authorised to 
add others to the classified service from time to time. He added 
11,757 during his first term. 

Resident Cleveland made large use of the veto power upon 
bills passed by Congress, vetoing or “pocketing” during his first 
term 413 bills, more than two-thirds of which were private pen- 
sion bills. The most important bill vetoed was the Dependent 
Pension bill, a measure opening the door, by the vagueness of 
its terms, to frauds upon the Treasury. Many of these bills were 
supported by Democrats, and Cleveland’s opposition further 
alienated party leaders. In 1887 there was a la^ and growing 
surplus in the Treasury. About two-thirds of the public revenue 
was derived from duties on imports, in the adjustment of which 
the doctrine of protection to native industry had a large place. 
Cleveland attacked the system with great vigour in his annual 
message of 1887. He did not propose the adoption of free trade, 
but the Administration tariff measure, known as the Mills bill, 
passed the House, and although withdrawn owing to amendments 
in the Republican Senate, it alarmed and exasperated the pro- 
tected classes, among whom were many Democrats. 

In the following year (1888) the Democrats renominated 
Cleveland, and the Republicans nominated Benjamin Harrison, 
of Indiana. The campaign turned on the tariff issue, and Harri- 
son was elected, receiving 233 electoral votes to 168 for Cleve- 
land who, however, received a popular plurality of more than 
100,000. Cleveland then resumed the practice of law in New 
York. 

Congress had passed a law in 1878 requiring the Treasury de- 
partment to purchase a certain amount of silver bullion each 
month and coin it into silver dollars to be full legal tender, 1^ 
no date was fixed for this operation to cease, both parties bdng 
in favour of this policy. Cleveland had written a letter for publi- 
cation before he became president, say^ that a fin a n cia l crisis 
of great severity must result if this coinage were continued and 
expressing the hope that Congress would speedUy put an end to 
it. In 1890 Congress, controlled by the Re^blican Party, passed 
the McKinley UU, ^ which the revenues Of the Government 
were reduced by more than $60,000,000 annually. At ^is same 
time expenditures were largely increased by libe^ posion legis- 
lation, and the Government’s purchase of silver bullion almost 
doubled by the provisions of ^e new Sienun Silver Purchase 
Act of 1890. 

In 1893 Cleveland was nominated fm pnsident'a diird time in 
succession. President Harrison was nominated by die Republi- 
cans, who had lost strengrii due to the passage of the McKinley 


bilL devdsnd received 377 dectoral votes and ihuaikon 145, 
and 33 were cast for James B. Weaver, of Iowa, the r.aiidMstf 
of^the “People’s” party. Cleveland’s second term enifanced 
some notable events. Tte most important was the repeal of the 
silver legislation. Nearly $600,0004)00 of “fiat money” had 
been thrust into the channels of commerce in addition to $346,- 
000,000 of legal tender notes that had been issued during the 
Civil War. A resove of $100,000,000 of gold had been accumu- 
lated for the protection of these notes. In April 1893 the reserve 
fell below this sum. President Cleveland called an extra session 
of Congress to repeal the silver law. The House promptly passed 
the repealing act In the Senate there was a protract^ struggle. 
The Democrats now had a majority of that body and they were 
more pro-silver than the Republicans. The president had under- 
taken to coerce his own party to do something against its will, 
and it was only by the aid of the Republican minority that Oit 
passage of the repealing bill was at last made possible (Oct. 30). 
The mischief, however, was not ended. The deficit in tJae Ti^- 
ury made it inevitable that the gold reserve should be used to 
meet current expenses; holders of legal tender notes presented 
them for redemption; borrowing was resorted to by the Govern- 
ment; bonds were issued and sold to the amount of $162,0004)00; 
the business world was in a state of constant agitation; commer- 
cial distress was widespread; wages were reduced in many em- 
ployments, 8cc(»npanied by labour troubles. The centre of 
disturbance was the Pullman strike at Chicago, whence the dis- 
order extended to the Pacific’ coast, causing riot and bloodshed 
in many places. After waiting a reasonable time, as he conceived, 
for Gov, Altgeld of Illinois to act, Cleveland, on July 6, 1894, 
despite Gov. Altgeld’s protest, directed the military forces of 
the United States to clear the way for trains carrying the mails. 
The rioters in and around Chicago were dispersed in a single day, 
and within a week the strike was broken. 

Another important event was the action of the Government 
regarding the question of arbitration between Great Britain and 
Venezuela (q.v.). On Dec. 17, 1895, President Cleveland sent 
to Congress a special message calling attention to Great Britain’s 
action in regard to the disputed boundary line between British 
Guiana and Venezuela, and declaring the necessity of action by 
the United States to prevent an infringement of the Monroe 
Doctrine. Congress at once appropriated funds for an American 
commission to investigate the matter. The diplomatic situation 
became very acute for the moment. Negotiations with Great 
Britain ensued, and before the American commission finished its 
work Great Britain had agreed (Nov. 1896) to arbitrate on 
terms which safeguarded the national dignity on both sides. 

Cleveland’s independence and party difficulties were shown 
during his second term in his action in regard to the tariff legisla- 
tion of his party in Congress. A tariff bill introduced in the 
House by William Lyne Wikon, of West ^^rginia, was so amended 
in the Senate through the instrumentality of Senator Arthur 
Pue Gorman and a coterie of anti-Administration Democratic 
senators that, although unwilling to veto it, the president signi- 
fied his dissatisfaction with its too higb rates by allowing it to 
become a law without his signature. He carried the fight with 
this group of senators to the Senate by letters hi which he de- 
nounced their lack of support. Cleveland’s second administra- 
tion began by vigorous action in regard to Hawaii r be at once 
withdrew from the Senate the annexation treaty which President 
Harrison had n^tiated, and started an attempt to restore the 
dethroned queen, Liliuokalam, but was not successful, owing to 
Hawaiian opposition. 

Dur^ to second term Cleveland added no leas than 44,004 
places in the civil service to the classified list, bringing the whole 
number up to 86,933. Toward the end of this term the president 
became very mud out of accord with to party on the ftee^Qver 
question, in consequence of vdiich the endorsement of the admin- 
istration was withheld by the Democratic national convention at 
Chicago in 1896. In the ensuing camprign the piesidnit and hU 
cabinet, with the exception of Bbke Smith <b. 1855), secretary 
of the interior, who resigned, gave their support to Palmer and 
Buckner, the national, or “Sound Money” Dmoentk nominees. 
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Cle*ehuiEl% Mcond term expired oa Mardi 4, 1897, and he 
thee le Ue ed into private hfe, miveraUly rcapected and c<n> 
suntly cwwdto d, in the untveiaiQr toam of Princeton, N.J., 
where he died m Jane 34, 1908. He was a trustee of Princeton 
university ai^ Stailoid Little lecturer on public affairs. Chosen 
in 1905 as a member of a committee of three to act as trustees 
of the majority of the stock of the Equitable Life Assurance Com- 
pany, he promoted the icoifanisation and the mutuahaation of 
that company, and acted as rebate referee for it and for the 
Mutual and New York Life insurance companies. He published 
Presidential Problems (1904)1 made up in part of lectures at 
Princeton university, and Piskmg and HmUint Sketches (1906). 

BauooaArav.— R. E. McElroy’s authorised biography of Ctevdand, 
Grover Cleveland, the Man and the Statesman (1933), is a compre- 
hensive work. W. O. Stoddard’s Grover Clevekmd (1888; “Lives of 
the Preridents” series), and J. L. Whittle’s Grover Cleveland (1898; 
“Public Men of ToKiay“ series), are judidous volumes; and “Cam- 
paign Biographies’’ <1884) were written by W. Dorsheimer, F. £. 
Goodrich, P. King and D. Welch; Grover Cleveland, a Study in 
Political Courage (1023) is interesting but periups too favourable, 
while the study of Cleveland by H. L. Stoddard in dr / Knew Them 
(1927) takes a somewhat opposite view-point. A large amount of 
magasine literature has been devoted to President Cleveland’s career. 
G. F. Parker had a series of articles in The Saturday Bvenint Post 
on Aug. 28, 1920, April 7, 1923, June 9, 1923, Nov. 10, 1923, March 
29, 1924, under the titles “Grover Cleveland’s Career in Buffalo,’’ 
“Grover Cleveland's First Administration as President,’’ “Grover 
Cleveland’s Second Administration as President,’’ “Grover Cleve- 
land’s Life in Princeton,’’ and “Grover Cleveland’s One Business 
Venture.’’ See articles by Woodrow Wilson (Atlantic Monthly, voL 
Ixxix.; “Cleveland as President’’) ; Carl Shurs (MeClurPs Mwaine, 
vol. ix.: “Second Admhiistration of Grover Cleveland^ ; William 
Allen White (McClure's, vol. xviii.; “Character Sketch of Cleveland’') ; 
Gamaliel Bradford (AtlasUic Monthly, Nov. 1920: “Grover Cleve- 
land’’); Walter B. Stevens (Missouri Historical Review, Jus. 1927): 
“When Cleveland Came to St. Louis’’; and Hennr L. Nelson (North 
American Review, vol. clxxxviii.). Also Jesse L. Williams, Mr. Cleve- 
land: A Personal Impression (1909) ; G. W. Pariter, Recollections of 
Grover Cleveland (1909) ; C. H. Annitage, Grover Clevelassd as 
Bufalo Knew Him (1927) ; G. C. Griffin, Writings on American 
History (1906-23). 

CLEVELAND) a city and port of entry of the State of Ohio, 
U.S.A., and the county seat of Cuyahoga county, the fifth largest 
city in the United States. It is on Lake Erie, at the mouth of 
the Cuyahoga river, about 260m. N.E. of Cincinnati, 357m. E. 
of Chicago and 633m. W. of New York. Pop. (1920) 796,841, 
of whom 239,538 were foreign-bom, 310,341 native-born but of 
foreign parentage (t.e., having one or both parents foreign-bom), 
wd 34,451 negroes. Of the 339,538, foreign-bom, Poles were 
predominant (35,024 or 14-6%), with the Hungarians (29,724, or 
12-4%) and Germans (26476, or 10%) next in importance. 
Estimated population on July 1, 1937, was 984,500. 

The city commands pleasant views from its position on a 
plateau, which, at places on bluffs along the shore, has elevations 
of about 75ft. above the lake level and rises gradually toward 
the south-east to 115ft., and on the extreme east border to more 
than 3ooft above the hdte, or about 800ft. above sea-level; the 
surface has, however, been cut deeply by the Cuyahoga, which 
here pursues a meandering course through a valley about ^m. wide. 
The city’s shore-line is i4-3m. long. The city occufHes a total 
area (1925) of 69,154 sq.m., much the greater part of which is 
east of the river. The streets are of unusual width (varying from 
60ft. to 133ft.) and paved chiefly with asphalt and bridL For its 
many well diaM streets, Cleveland became known as the “Forest 
dty.” ’Ilie municipaltty maintains an efi6dent forestry depart- 
ment. About from tbe lake and the same distance east of the 
river is the fMflriic square, or Monumental paric in the business 
centre of tbe dty. Ibence the principal thoroughfares radiate. 
The river valley is qianned by several viaducts, of which the most 
noteworthy is the H^h Level bridge, with central qum of spift 
m length and 96ft above water. The total len^, with s|^ 
proadies, is $,6ioft; the cost, $S407,ooa Lower EucUd avenue 
(the old country tosud to EudU, O., and Erie, Pa.) is the centre 
of retail trade. This avenue, east of s3tb street, was once bor- 
dered with handsome houses and qiedous and bcautifuUy-oroa- 
mented grounds, and was fiaaous as one of the finest r esidenti a l 
streets hi the countiy. Many houses remain, but tbe residential 


sections are elaeifliete, in the suburban villages or dties of East 
Qeveiaad, Oevdand Heights, Shaker Heights and Lakewood. 
The build^ of tbe Union Terminal station hu radically changed 
lower Siqierior avenue, once the retail conunerdal centre, for the 
south silte from tbe public square westward has been vacated for 
buildings subsidiary to the railroad enterprises. In 1903 the city 
arranged for groigiiag its public buildings^— in the so-called “Group 
Plan.’’ The court-house and city hall are on the edge of the plateau 
overlooking Lake Erje; i,oooft. S., on Superior avenue, are the 
Federal building and tte public library. On the west side of 6th 
street, which leads to the city hall, and near the latter, is the pub- 
lic auditorium, with 12,500 seats, utilised for musical entertain- 
ments, lectures and also for eidiibitions. The “Group plan’’ called 
for a mall, 600ft. wide, leading from the structures on the lake 
front to those on Superior. The dty has, besides, numerous fine 
office buildings, including that of the Society for Sarings (an in- 
stitution in which each depositor is virtually a stock-holder), the 
Williamson, the National City, the Guardian, the Union Trust, 
the Engineers Bank, the Federal Reserve Bank and Hanna build- 
ings; the Union Terminal building, with its tower 730ft. high, 
visible for many miles from the city; the CBiio Bell Telephone 
building, of the newer pyramidal type; the Pkdn Dealer newspaper 
building; the Cleveland Trust company’s bank; the Museum of 
Art; Trinity cathedral (Episcopaliu), the Church of the Cov- 
enant (Presbyterian), St. Agnes (Catholic), the Temple (Jewish), 
the Amasa Stone Memorial chapel (Adelb^ college), the Allen 
Memorial Medical library. In the public square is a soldiers’ and 
sailors’ monument consisting of a granite shaft rising from a me- 
morial room to a height of 135ft., and surmounted with a figure of 
Liberty; in the same park also, are a bronse statue of Moses 
Cleaveiand, the founder of the city, and a bronse statue of Tom 
L. Johnson, a notable mayor. On a commanding site in Lake 
View cemetery is the Garfield memorial (finished in 1890) in the 
form of a tower (165ft. hi^), designed by George Keller and 
built mostly of ^io sandstone; in the base is a chapel containing 
a statue of Garfield, and several panels on which are portrayed 
various scenes in his life; his remains are in the crypt below the 
statue. A marble statue of Commodore Oliver H. Perry, erected 
in commemoration of his victory on Lake Erie in 1813, is in 
Gordon park. In Wade park are the Goetbe-Schiller statue and 
a statue of Kosciuszko. Facing tbe University Circle is a statue 
(by Saint-Gaudens) of Marcus Alonzo Hanna (q.v.) tbe famous 
R^ubiicon statesman. 

The 36 parks contain altogether more than 2,8ooac., not includ- 
ing the airport of 904 acres. A chain of parks connected by drive- 
ways follows the picturesque valley of Doan Brook, on the east 
border of tbe city. At the mouth of the brook, and on the lake 
front, is the beautiful Gordon park of i 23 ac., formerly the pri- 
vate estate of William J. Gordon, but given by him to the city 
in 1893; from this extends up tbe Doan valley the large Rocke- 
feller park, which was given to the city in 1896 by Joto D. Rocke- 
feller and others, and which extends to and adjoins Wade park 
(85ac., given by J. H. Wade) in which is the Museum of Art. 
Monumental park is divided into four sections (containing about 
lac. each) by Superior avenue and Ontario street. Of the several 
cemeteries. Lake View (about 3ooac.), on an elevated site on 
the east border, is by far the largest and most beautiful, its natural 
beauty having been enhanced by the landscape gardener. Besides 
Garfield, John Hay and Marcus A. Hanna are buried there. 

Bdueution^— -Cleveland has an excellent public-school system. 
A general State law, enacted in 1904, placed tbe management of 
school affairs in tbe hands of an elective council of seven mem- 
bers, five chosen at large and two by cKstricts. This board has 
power to appoint a school director and a superintendent of instruc- 
tioo. The superintendent appoints the teachers, the director all 
other employees; appointments are subject to confinnation 1^ the 
board, and all cmphqrees are sidiject to removal by the executive 
oflkials alone. The plan educsitlon minimises routine, repriacing 
traditional progtwnmes by new curricula based upon a more scien- 
tific study of ch ildh o od and youth. Greater attention is also paid 
to the differing hstetesta and capacities of groups of piqiils. In 
1937 there were 13 senior and 12 junior 1^-scbools, and 114 
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sduMdi for grades t to 6, is tlie dty. Tlie sdmd budget of 
ai was $19,9^,674. Besides the pid)lic>school system there ate 
many parochial schools; die university , school, witb an ei|d>f 
years’ course; the Hathaw^r>Brown and the Laurel sduxd for 
girls; the Western Reserve university, with its medical school 
(opened in 1843), the Frankhn T. Backus Law school (1893), 
the dental department (1892), Adelbert college (until tS&a the 
Western Reserve college, founded in 1826 at Hudson, 0 .)> the 
College for Women (1888), the Library^ school (1904), the 
School of Pharmacy (incorporated in 1886, liGUiated in 1908), the 
School of Applied Sodal Sciences (1916), the School of Nursing 
(1923), the Graduate school (reorganize in 1926); the Case 
School of Applied Science, founded in 1880 by Lranard Case 
(1820-80) and opened in 1881; Cleveland college, a down-town 
branch of the university, under a separate board of trustees, and 
affiliated also witb the Cue School of Applied Science; the Cleve- 
land School of Art; John Carroll university, formerly St. Ignatius 
college (conducted by the Fathers of the Society of Jesus; incor- 
porated 1890), which has an excellent meteorological observatory. 
In 1926-27 Western Reserve university had 558 instructors and 
3,177 students, not including extension courses or the summer 
session (902 in Adelbert college; 899 in College for Women; 304 
in graduate d^rtment; and 224 in mediod, 269 in law, 303 in 
dental and 78 in library school) ; and the Case School of Applied 
Science 64 instructors and 568 students. Important educational 
work is carried on by the Museum of Art, through classes, lectures 
and special exhibitions. Another valuable influence has been the 
Museum of Natural History opened in 1933. The musical de- 
velopment of the city has been stimulated by the creation of a 
sym;ffiony orchestra and the organization of a school of muuc. 
The public library contained over i,ooo,ooovol. in 1928, the Case 
library (subscription), iio,ooovol., the Hatch library of Adel- 
bert college about 130,000, the library of the College for Women 
36,000, the Cleveland Medical library 35,000, the library of the 
Western Reserve Historical Society over 150,000 and the Cleve- 
land Law library, in the court-house, 50,000 volumes. 

The city has a highly developed system of charitable and cor- 
rective institutions. A farm of more than x,6ooac., the Cleveland 
,Farm Colony, iim. from the city, takes the place of workhouses, 
and has many cottages in which live those of the city’s poor who 
were formerly classed as paupers and were sent to poorhouses, 
and who now apply their labour to the farm and are relieved from 
the stigma that generally attaches to inmates of poorhouses. On 
the “farm” the city maintains an “infirmary village,” a tubercu- 
losis sanatorium, a detention hospital, a convalescent hospital 
and houses of correction. On a farm 33m. from the city is the 
Boys’ Home (maintained in connection with the juvenile court) 
for “incorrigible” boys. The “cottage” plan has been adopted; 
each cottage is presided over by a man and wife whom the boys 
call father and mother. At an equal distance from the city but 
further west is a Girls’ home, similarly administered. Besides 
the city hospital there are the Northern Ohio (for the insane, 
foimded in 1855), Lakeside, St. Alens, the Charity (the last 
managed by sisters of charity). Mount Sinai, St. Luke’s, St. 
Jtdm’s, Lutheran, Huron road and Maternity hospitals, and the 
Babies dispensary and hospital. A medical centre was begun 
through the groujung of the new buildings of the School of M^i- 
cine, built at a cost of $3,500,000, the Maternity hosiutal and 
Babies dispensary and hospital. To these were to be added the 
Lakeside hospital (removed from its down-town site), and its sub- 
sidiary buildhigs, for which a fund of over $8,000,000 was raised 
in 1927. A pathological institute has also, b^ added, its cost 
borne by the gene^ educaticm board. The Goodrich House 
(1897), the IBram House and Alta House are among the best 
equ^iped and most ^kient social settlements in* the country. 
Cleveland has also its mphan ai^lums, homee: for the aged, homes 
for incurables and day nurseries, besidis a tame for sailors, homes 
for young woridng women and retreats for unfortunate girls. The 
many du^tifale otganizitioiygfrotestant and* Catholic, are united 
in a Welfare Federation. 'Mm Is also a Federation bf Jewish 
Charities. Their support conil|||taoi:«ndO«umM and from 
the Community Fdnd, created Hie money for this fund 


is collected hi annual ^drives,” dm psnceeds of ududr nweiaged 
each year for the first nine years $4,8]m,ooa TheRrinifimi aamiw- 
pm of the dty are the PUdn Auier ■(1841, indqieadenf )« Ufildi 
in 19x7 acquired the Isadtr (1847^ R^ b lio m ) ; the Fiver <1878, 
indipaideot); and thtJfem (1889, Repubfican). Bohemian, Hun- 
giuian and German dailies are pubBsh^. 

Municipal Enterprise*— Municipal ownership was a promi- 
nent issue in Cleveland during the mayoralty of Tom Loftin 
Johnson (1854-1911), a street railway owner, boa manufacturer, 
an ardent single-taxer, who was elects in 1901, and reneiected in 
1903, 1905 and 1907. The struggle ipened with the organisation 
of a new street car company which began operations on Nov. i, 
1906, charging a 3 cent fare. The grants to this company were 
own^ by the Forest City Railway compai^ and the property 
was leased to the Municipal Traction Conqiany (on behalf of 
the public— the dty itself not being empowered to own and op- 
erate street railways). In 1908 me Cleveland Electric Strmt 
Railway Corporation (capital $23,000,000), which owned most bf 
the electric lines in the city, was forced to lease its property to 
the municipality’s holding emnpany, receiving a “security fran- 
chise,” providing that under certain circumstances (e.g., if the 
holding company should default in its payment of interest) the 
property was to revert to the corporation, which was then to 
charge not more than 35 cents for six tickets. In Oct. 1908, at a 
spedal election, the security franchise was invalidated, and the 
entire railway system was put in the hands of receivers. In 1909 
Johnson was defeated. In 1910 the Cleveland Railway company 
reedved a 35 year franchise, embodying the “Tayler” plan, named 
after the Federal judge under whose authority the reedvership 
was administered. This called for a service at cost and gave the 
city coundl important rights of control. The railway company 
was entitled to a return on its coital stock of 6 %, and the rate of 
fare became dependent upon receipts from traffic. For a time the 
fare was 3 cents and a cent for transfers, but when the years of 
rapidly mounting costs of service came, the fare was necessarily 
raised. The franchise was amended in 1926, providing for a 7 
cent fare, with a possible maximum of 10 cents. Its life was 
extended until 1951. The municipality owns the waterworks, a 
small electric-light plant, the garbage plant and bath houses. 
The dty water is pumped to reservoirs from two intakes situated 
a distance of 4im. from the shore. 'The system has a delivery 
capacity of 300,000, ooogal. daily. The department served (1926) 
about 1 , 300,000 consumers. All water is metered and sells for 
60 cents per 1,000 cu. feet. 'The two filtration plants, for the 
eastern and western sections of the city, have a total capadty of 
315,000,000 gallons. The municipal electric-lighting plant does 
not seriously compete with the private lighting company. The 
municipal garbage plant (destructor) coSects and reduces to 
fertilizer 400 tons of garbage per day. 

Commerce* — To meet the demands of the rapidly increasing 
commerce the harbour has been steadily improved. In 1908 it 
consisted of two distinct parts, the outer harbour being the work 
of the Federal Government, and the inner harbour being under 
the control of the dty. The outer harbour was formed by two 
breakwaters enclosing an area of 5m. long and 1,600 to 3,800ft. 
wide; the main entrance, 700ft. wide, lying opposite the mouth 
of the (^lyahoga river; the depth of the hubour ranges from 19 
to 23 feet. TIk inner harbour comprises the Cuyahoga, the old 
river-bed and connecting slips. The channel at the mouth of 
the river (335ft. wide) is lined <» the west side by a concrete 
jetty 1440ft. hmg, and on the east side by cmnmerdal docks 
1,602ft. long. The river and the old river-bed furnish about i3n>' 
of safe dock frontage, the channel having been dredged for 6m. to 
a ffigith of 19 feet. 

Clevdand’s rapid growth, both as a comraerdal and as a manu- 
facturing dty, is due largely to its situathm between the iron 
legioBs ^ Lake Superior and Uie coal and oil regions of Pehn^l- 
vi^ and CBiio. Cleveland is a great railway centre and is one of 
the most important ports on the Great Lakm. The dty is sdv^ 
by ^ New Yorii CSentral, the New York, Chicago and St Louis, 
tte BennsyKaida, the E^, the Bahlmore and Cfixio, -aikd the 
Wlm^ng and Ldte Erie railways and hF steanffioats to die prin- 
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ket ia'the ndlrid, oncl Its ln«e on cbclcs an amoDg its most iatar* 
ertingfeaUflees; the amiaal nedpts andsUpments of cod and Inn 
on an anonnoas. It also bamSn buie quantities of lumber and 
grain. Hie most important maimfactnns an iron and steel, auto* 
mobiles, etectiicat sqppUes, bri^, boUen, engines, car whe^ 
telescopes, sewing maohines, printing pnsaes, agricultural hngile* 
ments and various other commodities made vdiolly or chiefly from 
iron and steeL The value of automobiles manufactured in 1935 
was $i 23,5S5>673- Mon steel win, win naOs, and bolts and nuts 
are ma^ hen than in any other city in the world (the total value 
for iron and steel products as classified by the census was, in 1935, 
$107,771, 913, and the value of foundry and machine*shop prod* 
ucts in ttw same year was $66,538,331), and mon merchant ves- 
sels are built here than in any other American city. Qeveland 
makes much clothing (1935, $48,351,342), and is the site of one of 
the largest nfineries of the Standard Oil group. The output of 
Cleveland slaiqditeiing and meat-packing houses in 1935 was 
valued at $40438,986. The total value of factory products in 
1925 was $1,094,785,000, an increase of 300% since 1914. 

Govemmefit^Since Cleveland became a chy in 1836 it has 
undergone several important changes in government. The charter 
of that year placed the balance of power in a council composed of 
three members chosen from each ward and as many aldermen as 
there were wards, elected on a general ticket. From 1852 to 1891 
the city was governed under general laws of the State which en- 
trusted the more important powers to several administrative 
boards. Then, fropi 1891 to 1903, by what was practically a new 
charter, that which is teown as the Federal plan of government 
was tried; this centred power in the mayor by making him almost 
the only elective officer, by giving to him the appointment of his 
cabinet of directors— one for the head of each of the six municipal 
dqiartments — ^and to each director the appointment of his sub- 
ordinates. The Federal plan was abandoned in 1903, a new munici- 
pal code coming into effect, which was in operation until 1909, 
when the Paine law established a board of control, under a Gov- 
ernment resembling the old Federal plan. (For laws of 1903 and 
1909 see Ohio.) In accordance with the authority conferred by 
the home rule amendment of the State Constitution, a charter, 
submitted by a special commission, was accepted by the citizens 
on July 1, 1913. This reduced the number of elected officers to the 
mayor and 25 councillors. By an amended charter, which took 
effect on Jan. t, 1924, a manager system was introduced. The 
council of 25 members is chosen by districts, four in number, 
instead of by wards. The president of the council is called the 
mayor, but full administrative authority, with the duty of choosing 
heads of departments, is entrusted to the manager, elected by 
the council. Subordinate officials are appointed accordifig to the 
merit system. Few if any' cities in the Union have, in recent 
years, been better governed than Cleveland, and this seems to 
be due largely to the keen interest in municipal affairs which 
has been shown by her citizens. Especially has this been mani- 
fested by the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce and the Citizens’ 
League, an organization of influential professional and business 
men, which, ^ issuing bulletins concerning candidates at the 
primaries and at election time, has done much for the betterment 
of load pditics. The Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, an or- 
ganization of 1,633 leading business men, is a power for good in 
the city; beridM its constant and aggressive work in promoting 
the commercial interests of the city, it was largejy influential in 
the Federal reform of the consular service; it studM the question 
of overcrowded tenements and secured the passage of a new tene- 
ment law witli inqwrtant sanitary provisicms and fined minimum 
air space; it uiges and promotes home gardening, piffilic baths, 
play.grounds, hnnh-rooms, etc., for emidiqrees in factories; and it 
was huge^instnanimtal in devising and carrying out the so-called 
"Groqp Plaii** dw c rib e d tSucmp, 

HW o iy , .iA .msding.|ioat'-Wlgt estdiKslied at~the mouth of Ihe 
Qqmboga liner fi ai atW, hot the pbce was not fienna- 
nes^setOed wijil'rygd^ Was laid out as a town fay Moses 

Chweisiid ^’Wii;tiMn jMcfafag as 'the' agent of -fihe 

ae"'3ttar 'faefeie had por^ 


chased from the State of Coenecticut a large portion of the West- 
ern Reserve, la tBeo die entire Western Reserve was erected into 
the county of TnnnbuQ uid a towndiip government was (^ven to 
Ctevdand; ten years later Cleveland was made the seat of govern- 
ment of the new county of Cuydioga, and in 1814 it was incor- 
porated as a village. Cleveland’s growth was, however, very slow 
until the cqiening of the Ohio as far as Akron, in 1837; 
about the same time the improvement of the harbour was begun, 
and by 1833 the amal was opened to the Ohio river. Cleveland 
was thus connected with the Interior of the State, for whose min- 
eral and agricultural products it became the lake outlet. The dis- 
covery of iron ore in the Lake Superior region made Cleveland 
the natural meeting-pouit of the iron ore and the coal from the 
(Silo, Pennsylvania and West Virginia mines; and the city’s 
great commercial importance dates from this time. The building 
of railways during the decade 1850-60 increased this importance, 
and the city grew with great rapidity. The growth during the 
Civil War was partly due to the rapid development of the manu- 
facturing interests of the dty, which supplied large quantities of 
iron pr^ucts and clothing to the Federal Government. The 
population of 1,076 in 1830 increased to 6,071 in 1840, 17,034 in 
1850, 43417 in i860, 93339 in 1870, and to 160,146 in 1880. 
Until 1853 the city was confined to the east side of the river, but 
in that year Ohio City, which was foimded in 1807, later incor- 
porated as the village of Brooklyn, and in 1836 chartered os a city 
(under the name Ohio City), was annexed. Other annexations fol- 
lowed: East Cleveland (a district east of the present 55th street, 
and not the suburban city of that name) in 1873, Newburg in 
1873, West Cleveland and Brooklyn in 1893, Glenville and South 
Brooklyn in 1905, Collinwood in 1910 and West Park in 1933. In 
recent history the most notable events not mentioned elsewhere 
in this article were the elaborate celebration of the centennial of 
the city in 1896, the happy solution oi the street railway problem 
and the successful development of co-operation in charitable work 
through federation of organizations and annual contributions to 
the Community Fund. 

Bibuocraphy . — Annuals of the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce 
(1865- ); C. Whittlesey, Tke Early History of Cleveland (1867); 
J. H. Kennedy, A History of the City of Cleveland (1896) ; C. A. 
Urann, Centennial History of Cleveland ( 1896) ; C. E. Bolton, A Few 
Civic Problems of Greater Cleveland (1897) ; C. F. Thwinx, “Cleve- 
land, the Pleasant City,” in Powell’s Historic Tosvns of the Western 
States ()90i); Charles Snavely, A History of the City Government 
of Cleveland (1902) ; C. C. Williamson, The Finances of Cleveland 
(1907); S. P, (Mh, A History of Cleveland (1910); City Record, 
official publication of the City of Cleveland (1914- ) ; E. M. Avery, 
A History of Cleveland and its Environs, vol. i. (1918) ; C. E. Kennedy, 
Fifty Years of Clevelastd (1935). (H. E. B.) 

CLEVELAND, a city of southern Tennessee, U.S.A., 39m. 
E.N.E. of Chattanooga, on Federal highway 1 1 and the Southern 
railway; the county seat of Bradley county. It has an air-port, 
Emmett Field. 'The population in 1930 was 6,523, and was esti- 
mated at 10,000 in 1938. There are manganese mines near by, 
and the city has over 30 factories, employing 3,000 persons and 
producing .goods valued at $9,000,000 annually. During the Civil 
W'ar Grant and Sherman for a time had headquarters here, in 
houses that are still standing. The battle of Ft. Hill was fought 
on the site of what is now Ft. Hill cemetery. Cleveland was settled 
about 1833 and was incorporated as a city in 1837. It was named 
after Col. Benjamin Cleveland, a commander at the battle of 
King’ s Moun tain. 

CLEVELAND HEIGHTS, a city of Cuyahoga county, 
CMdo, U.S.A., adjcdning Qevelaiul on the east. It is a residential 
subirt, with a population of 3,955 in 1910, 15.236 in 1920 and 
40,000 (esthnat^) in 1928. It has a commission-manager form 
^ fovernment. The village was incorporated in 1903 and in 1933 
it bec ame a d ty. 

CLEVJIJL an adjective implying dexterous activity of mind 
or body, om abifity to meet emergencies with readiness and 
adroitness. The etymology and the early history of the word 
are Ofascore. Some derive it, hi the sense of “quick to seise,” from 
ME. eitoer or eihre, a daw. 'lUs or^ii^ sense probably sur- 
ehate ii dte f re qu e n t use of the word for nimble, ddrterous, quick 
and ikfiftil In the me of the hands, and so it is often appIM to a 
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bone, “clever at bia fencea.” Tbe w<»d baa alao been connected 
wHb O.E. (/daw, wiae, whidi became in M.E. gle«, and ia cofoate 
with Scottifh tUtm atdck of ovo. 

CLEYNAillTS (Cun^us or CiiNABo). NICOLAS 
(X495-X542), Belgian grammarian and traveller, war bom at 
Dieat, Brabimt, on Dec. s> i495- Educated at tbe Univeraity of 
Louvain, be became a professor of Latin, which be tau^t by a 
cmversational method. Hia InsHtuHones m Unguam griucom 
(1530), and M0ditathn0s groeeanicoe (1531) passed through a 
number of editions, and bad many commentators. He maintained 
that the learner should not be puasled by elaborate rules until 
he has obtained a working acquaintance witii tbe language. In 
pursuit of a scheme for {mselytism among tbe Arabs he travelled 
in 153a to ^^ain, and tried in vain to gain access to the Arabic 
mss. in tbe posaesaion of the Inquisition. Finally, in 1540, he set 
out for Africa to seek information for himself. He reacb«l Fes, 
then a flourishing seat of Arab learning, but after 15 months of 
pmvaticm and sidering was obliged to return to Granada, ud 
died in the autumn of 154a. He was buried in the Alhambra 
palace. 

See bis Latin letters to his friends in Belgium, NicokU Chnerdi, 
Peregrinationum oc de rebus machometkis episielae eUgautisHmae 
(Louvain, xsso), and a more complete edition, Nic. Clenordi EtUto- 
larum mH duo (Antwerp, 1561) ; also Victor Chauvin and Alpnonae 
Roerich, “Etude sur la ide et les travaux de Nicolas CMnard" in 
Mimoires eouronnis (vol. lx., 1900*01) of the Royal Academy of 
Belgium, which contains an extensive bibliography. 

CLICHE. In the proceu of stereotype printing a matrix or 
mould is made in papier*m&ch6 from the set type, and a solid cast* 
iag is produced from this mould, which thus bws a surface of 
letters cast in relief, from which the actual prints are taken. The 
papier-m&cb6 mould is called a clich6. 

This term, representing as it does a mould for mechanical re* 
production, has passed mto use as an effective name for any 
hackneyed term or [Araee. The clicbd is the vice of the writer who 
trades in second-hand thought and expressiim; for him the sea 
becomes “the rolling wave,” fire “the devouring element,” and tbe 
sun “the orb of day.” 

CUCHTOVE. JOSSE VAN (d. 1543)) Belgian theologian, 
educated at Louvam and Paris, became librarian of the Sorbonne. 
In 1519 he was elected bishop of Tournai, and In 1531 was trans- 
lated to the see of Chartres. He is known as an antagonist of 
Luther. When Cardinal Duprat convened his Synod of Paris in 
1 5^8 to discuss tbe new religion, Ciichtove was charged to collect 
and summarise the objections to tbe Lutheran doctrine. This be 
did in his CompetuUum veritatum . . . contra erroneas Lntker’ 
anorum assertiones (Paris, 1539). He died at (Chartres on Sept. 
22, 1543. 

CLICHT) a mmiufacturing suburb of Paris. Pop. (1926) 
50,039. It was, under the name of CUppiacum, a residence of 
the Merovingian kings. The church dates from the 17th century. 
The industries include the manufacture of stardt, rubber, oil and 
grease, glass, chemicals and soap. 

CLICX& peculiar sounds of unknown origin, found in many 
languages. The German term Schnahe and the Afrikaans klukken 
are both attempts to give a descriptive name, but tbe English 
word Click is as onomatopoeic as any. The outstanding examples 
of click*q>eech are the Hottentot languages (Nama, !kora, 
Griqua, etc.) with four or five different clicks and those of tbe 
Bustoen of South Africa ( Ikung, kham, lai, etc.), with as many 
as nine different clicks. From contiguity with the Hottentots 
and Bushmen several Bantu stocks have acquired clicks, which 
ate alien to Bantu speech-gystems. Such stocks are the Zulus 
and Kaffirs while the Damaras, (miginally Bantu), have drived 
their language entirely and q;>eric only Hottentot. In the interior, 
Afrikaans (Cape Dutch), has even acquired clicks. 

It seems fairly well e sta blishe d now, that clicks are by no 
means confined to these South African tongues. There ate cases 
of their presence in the Melanesian hnguages of the Eastern 
Pacific, tte Q of Codiington and Paterson lepreaenting a click- 
sound. Clicks never APPeu vny far north of tbe equator and 
a definite “click-eone” can be fcaipd girdUng the earth with, and 
south of, the equator. A recent stiMly of the Quichua laagoage of 


the Incas Peru abowa the existenoestf click-souBds^ later nhbed 

down to simple gutturals, in the ancient tongue. Tte Attac or 
Nghuatl tongue ^ had cBcks and in the tundving Axtec qiokea 
by Me xica n s in tbe hills of the interior, the tl, fool and initial, 
soimds exactly like a Hottentot deittal click. 

In Um Nama speech (q.v.) (Standard Hottentot), there are 
four clicks, represented thus: 


Dental 
Cerebral . 
Palatal 
Lateral 


Tindall 

c 

• q 

V 

X 


German system 

/ 

f 


A 

H 


International 

Phonetic 

Association 



In tbe Bushman languages^ (so far as classified, 16 in number) 
other clicks exist having such signs as: 

Guttural/* Semi-labial £7 Labial O 


The sounds must be heard; no description can do more than 
convey a general idea of their nature. The dental click, for 
example, is pronounced by pressing the flattened tip of the tongue 
against tbe front teeth at the gums and quickly withdrawing it. 
^rly attempts to define and describe these sounds will be found 
in the works mentioned below. 

See H. Tindall, A Grammar of the Namaqua^HoUenlot Language 
(Cape Town. n.d.) ; J. L. D6hne, Zulu-Kapr Dictionary (Cape Town, 
1837); Meinnof, Lekrbuck der Ifamaspracke (1909): Leonhard, Aus 
Nomaland tmd Kalakari (1905) ; N. Whymant, Tke Zone of Clicks 
(Tokyo, 1923). See alao Bvsbman Lamovaoes, Hottehtotb and 
Naka and SAMnAWx: Language. (A. N. J. W.) 

CLIFF-DWELLERS. Once believed to be a mysterious 
vanished race, the inhabitants of the cliff-dwellings in the south- 
western United States are now recognised as but Pueblo Indians 
of the prehistoric period characterise by black-on-white pottery; 
who, when under hostile pressure, lodged their homes and 
granaries on ledges under overhanging cliffs, where such were 
available; in other cases excavated horisontally into bluff faces, 
or built on steep-walled mesas. Their skeletal remains, artifacts, 
and masonry are identical with those of the same period found in 
ruins in canyon bottoms and valleys. The romantically inacces- 
sible situation of the cliff ruins, however, is impressive. Among 
tbe best known are Qiff Palace and Spruce Tree House in Mesa 
Verde National Park, Colorado, and a series in Canyon de CheUy, 
New Mexico. 

iS«« Nordenskidld, CUg DwelUugs of tke Mesa Verde (1893). 

CLIFF-DWELLINGS, tire general archaeological term for 
tbe habitations of certain primitive peq>les, formed by utilising 
natural recesses or shallow caverns in the faces of cliffs, some- 
times with more or less modification to adapt them to the re- 
quirements of the buildings. They ate to be distinguished from 
cave-dwellings, which, not necessarily high in cliff walls, usually 
were or are occupied in their natural state; and frmn rock- 
shelters, used for temporary shelter, for storage, as lookouts, and 
sometimes for sacrificial deposits and for burial of tbe dead. 
Dry caves have been used as habitations in all parts of tbe 
world, some of those in France and ^lain dating from tbe earliest 
preriods of human history. Caves are still inhriuted in Tunis and 
ia Cutral Africa, and as winter h abit at ions tbe Tarabumare 
ud other Phnan tribes of northern Mexico, who have modified 
tte natural recesses by tbe addition of masonry windbreaks, 
storage^nns, etc. A chus of cave<riweUers known as Basket- 
makers, a culture older than that of the cliff-dweUess, lived in 
UUh, (dorado, Arisona and New Mexico; and another culture, 
Imown as BluS-dweUers, occigaed caves in the Oaark mmjntain.'i 
of western Missouri-Ariuuwas. Other caves, eurii as Maasmotb 
and Salts caves in Kentucky and Lovelock cave in Nevada, have 
yielded important artifacts of their pnimitive occupants. 

Eskimo of King island in Bering strait, Alaska, ae late at 
least as tfiSi, occupied winter beuied made 1^ ouavating 
loose gianhe rocks to form niches in a steep dope end by walling 
up tte front and udes nritb stones pieced over a dtiftwo^ fnine- 
worit, access being bad by a long covered, passage leasBag to an 
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jnaan-fc nt -iMttd M thej 

^ tfpffjinHy in Col^ 

nkb, 12 ^ AtiMM «i|d Msw Mode*, tlMMe in the Mem Verde 
Netinud pedi in eeathtteetMa Cohmdo heist soted ivt the 
eicriience of their ardiiteeUire. It emi oboe believed thet the 
cIiff-4«raUere of eost h we etem United States were of a pR>lndiaa 
pygmy tace^ hut atchaaelotical stndy has sboem the structures 
the objects found in them to be unquestionably of Pueblo 
origin, contemporaneous with numerous mesa-top and valley rufaii; 
the sdeetkn of their sites, made accessible only by band-and-toe 
hdes pecked in die dif, hawig been due to hostile pressure. In 
the Mesa Verde cao3niDS die lar^t and most noted cliff-dwellings 
are: Qiff Palace, consisting of about 150 secular rooms and 33 
kivas or ceremonial chamb^ together with various square and 
circular towers, all built in a very compact groiq> and following 
the curving face of the recess for about 300 feet. Spruce-tree 
house, 316 ft. long and 89 ft wide (114 rooms and 8 kivas), was 
three storeys Ugh in its loftiest put; its chambers were built 
round, rectangular, or triangulu according to the exigencies of the 
limited ground qnce. Balcony house (35 rooms) is named from 
a wide sheff extending along the front of two of the houses and 
is built on the projecting floorbeams. There are many other 
similar dwellings in the Mesa Verde canyons, some of vbich have 
been excavated; and on the summit of the mesa ate massive 
related pueblo-like structures, used perhaps chiefly for ceremonial 
purposes, as well as many pit-houses. Other important cliff- 
dwellings of Arisona are Casa Blanca in Canyon de Cbeily, Mon- 
tezuma castle on Beaver creek of Verde river, and various ex- 
amples (e.g., Betitakin, Utsil), in the Navaho National monu- 
ment. Cliff-dwellings of this class extend from southern CUorado 
to central Mexico. Another type, known as cavate lodges, con- 
sists of groups of a few communkating rooms excavated in the 
friable volcano tuff of the cliffs, in front of wUch terraced houses 
of masonry with flat roofs were built. This class is common to 
the Puye and Rito de los Frijoles areas in northern New Mexico, 
and occurs also on the Rio Verde in Arizona. 

See H. C. Mercer, Hitt Caves of Yucataa (Philadelphia, 1896) ; Alice 
C. Cook, “Aborigines of the Canary Islands,’’ Amer. Antkropolo^t 
(vol. II., no. 3, 1900) ; E. W. Nelson, “Eskimo about Bering Strait,’* 
tStA Hep. Bur. Amer. Ethnology (pt. i, *899) : A. F. Bande^, 
Arekaeofogical Inst. Amer. Papers, Amer. ser., pis. ill., Iv. (Cuibridge, 
1800-93) ; W. H. Holmes, Rep. US. Geol. Snrv. of the Territories for 
1876 (1879) ; W. H. Jackson, ibid. S874 (1876),; E. A Mea^ 
Popular Set. Mo., voL 37 (18^) ; C. Minium m *3th a^ i6th 
Rep. Bur. Amer. Ethnology (180^1897) ; F. H. Chuk, iMnd of t^ 
CUff Dwellers (Boston, 1893) i 6. NordenakiSld, Cttg DwOUrtoJ the 
Mesa Verde, trans. by D. Lloyd Morgan (Stockholm ud Chicago, 
1893) ; Holmes Anniversary Volume (privately publish^ Wadiing^, 
1916); C. LuniholU, Unknown Mexico (s vols., 190a); A. HfdhCka, 
Amer. Anthropailo^ (vol. v., 1903) ; B. Cu mmin g s , Butt. Untv. of 
Utah (vol. iti., 1910) ; J. W. Fewkes, Butt. 41. So, 51 and 70, Bur. 
Amer. Ethnology (1909-1919) and in various reports of the same 
Bureau; A. V. Kidder, Introduction to the Study of Southwestern 
Archaeology (New Haven, 1934, with extended bibliography) : A. V. 
Kidder and S. J. Guernsey, Butt. 65, Bur. Amer. Ethnology (1919) : 
J. L. Nusbaum, “A Basket-maker Cave in Kane county, Utah’’ with 
notes on the artifacts by A. V. Kidder and S. J. Guernsey, Indkm 
Notes and Monogr., Mus. Amer. Indian (Wac. no. 39, w^;^ric 
■Nusbaum, Doric in Mesa Verde (igeb, juvenile). (F. W. H.) 

CLIFFORD, the name of g famouB English family and 
barony, from the village of CUfford in Herefordshire. 

Robbkt DC CuvvoiD (c. 1375-1314), one of the most powerful 
bar^ of his age, won great renown at the si^ of (^rlaverock 
CaMie hi 1300, and after takmg part in the movement against 
Edward II. ’s favourite, Piets Gaveston, was killed at Bannock- 
burn. His son Ro|^, and baron (1399-1333), shared in the 
rebellim of Thmnas, enrl of Lancaster, and was probabb' executed 
at York on March 33, 3333. 

John, the ptb baron (c. 1435-1461) earned the name of the 
‘^utdier,** in the Wars of Bie Roaes, in whkh he fought for 
Heuy VI.; after the battle of Wakefield in 1460 he murdered 
4^ of d, son of Ridhard duke at York. Shake- 
apame lefers to dds Incident in King Henry VI., and also 
ntpweents OBdid as takht fofct in tha murder of York; tbo^ 
it kfneticiliy ciitlia that Yoik was dhin in the battle. (Gifford 
was kHed at Ferrybridgami Mudi S8, 1461, and was afterwanli 


attainted. His young son Henry, the loth barm (c. 1454-1533), 
lived diigalsed as a ahqiberd for some years, benoe he is aome- 
thaea c^ed dm "diephard lord.’* On the accessim of Henry VIL 
the attaiadar was icfversed and he received his father’s estate. 
Be fought at Flodden in 1513, and died on April 33, 1533. He is 
the subject of two of Walworth’s poems, “The White Doe of 
Rylstone’’ and the "Song at the Feast of Brougham Castle.’’ 
Henry, the nth baron, was created earl of Cumbwland in 1535, 
and from this time until the extinction of the title in 1643 the 
main line of Oiffords was associated with this earldom (q.v.). 

On the death of George, 3rd earl of Cumberland, in 1605, the 
barony of Clifford, separated from the earldom, was claimed by 
his daughter Anne, countess of Dorset, Pembroke and Mont- 
gomery; and in i6a8 a new barony of Clifford was created in 
favour of Henry, afterwards 5th and last earl of Cumberland. 
After Anne’s death in 1676 the claim to the older barony passed 
to her daughter Margaret (d. 1676), wife of John Tufton, and 
earl of Thanet, and her descendmts, vdiose title was definitely 
recognised in 1691. After the Tuftons the barony was held with 
intervening abeyances by the Southwells and the RusacUs, and 
to this latter family the present Lord De Clifford Mongs. 

When the last earl of Cumberland died in 1643 the newer 
barony of Clifford passed to his daughter Elizabeth, wife of 
Richanl Bo^e, and earl of Cork, and from the Boyles it passed 
to the Cavendkhes, falling into abeyance on the death of William 
Cavendish, 6th duke of Devmshire, in 1858. 

The barony of Clifford of Lanesborough was held by the Boyles 
from 1644 to 1753, and the Devonshire branch of the family 
still holds the barony of Clifford of Chudleigh, created in 167a. 

See O. E. C.(okayiie), Complete Peerage, vol. Ui. new ed. (1913) ; 
and T. D. Whitaker, History of Craven, 3rd ed. (1878). 

CLIFFORD OF CHUDLEIGH. THOMAS CLIF- 
FORD, 1ST Baxon (1630-1673), English lord treasurer, the son 
of Hugh Clifford of Ugbrook, near l^ter, was bom on Aug. x, 
1630, matriculated at Exeter college in 1647, and entered the 
Middle Temple in 1648. He represented Totnes in the convention 
parliament of 1660 and in the parliament of i66x, and became 
a steady supporter of Arlington, in opposition to the chancellor, 
Clarendmi. On the outbreak of the Dutch war in 1664 Clifford 
was appointed commissioner for the care of the sick and of pris- 
oners; afterwards knighted and appointed ambassador to north- 
ern Europe, he served with the fleet in 1665 and 1666, and in 
Oct. 1667 was one of those selected by the Ctnnmons to prepare 
papers concerning the naval operations. In the same year he 
was made controller of the household, a privy councillor and a 
commissioner for the treasury and in 1666 treasurer of the 
household. 

Clifford was an ardent Roman Catholic, a supporter of the 
royal prerogative, and of the French alliimce as a means of 
forcing Romanism and absolute government on the country. At 
one of the Cabal ministry, therefore, he co-operated zealously 
with the king in breaking tbrou^ the Triple Alliance and in 
effecting an understanding with France. He was the only minis- 
ter, belles Arlington, entrusted with the secret treaty of Dover 
of 1670, which he signed as well as the ostensible treaty shown 
to all the members of the Cabal. In 1673, during the absence 
of ArUngton and (Coventry abroad, Clifford acted as principal 
secretary of state, and was chiefly responsible for the “stop of 
the exc heque r ’’ and probably also for the attack upon the Dutch 
Smyrna fl^. He was appointed that year a commissioner to 
enqidte iiUo the settlement of Ireland. Cte April 33 be was raised 
to the peerage, and on Nov. 38, by the duke of York’s interest, 
wae made lord treasurer. This exeked the jealousy of Arlington, 
vrim had always aspired to that , office, and he helped to secure 
Qiffotd’s dowMall by his siqiport of the Test Act of 1673. On 
the pasahig of the bill Clifford, as a Reman (Tatbolic, followed the 
ddte of Yoik into retirement. His resignation caused consider- 
able astonishment, since he had never publicly professed Us re- 
ligion, and in 1671 bad even built a new Protestant dispel at his 
home at Ugbrook, AccorditM to Evdyn, however. Us coquet was 
govern^ lor a promise provioi^ l^ven to James. He gave up 
the treasmysUii and his seat in the privy council In June. On 
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July 3, 1673, he received a general pardon from the king. In 
August he said a last farewell to Evelyn, and in less than a month 
he died at Ugbrook. In Evelyn’s opinion the cause of death was 
suicide, but bis suspicions do not ai^ar to have received any 
contemporary support. Clifford was one of the worst advisers 
of Charles II., but a sincere and consistent one. Evelyn declares 
him ''a valiant, uncorrupt gentleman, ambitious, not covetous, 
generous, passionate, a most constant, sincere friend.” He mar- 
ried Elizabeth, daughter of William Martin of Lindridge, Devon- 
shire, by whom he had 15 children, four sons and seven daughters 
surviving him. He was succeeded as 2nd baron by Hugh, his 
fifth, but eldest surviving son. 

See Cambridge Modern History, vol. v. (1908). 

CLIFFORD, SIR HUGH, G.C.M.G. ; G.B.E. (1866- ), 

British colonial governor, son of Maj.-Gen. Sir H. H. Clifford, 
V.C., K.C.M.G., was born in London on March 5, 1S66, and was 
educated at Woburn Park. In 1883 Clifford passed into the 
Malay States Civil Service, and, after executing a special mission 
towards the sultan of Pahang in 1887, became the governor’s 
agent there. After filling several other administrative posts, he 
returned to Pahang as British resident during the years 1896^9. 
Four years later he became colonial secretary at Trinidad, and 
was transferred in the same capacity to Ceylon in 1907, where he 
remained until his appointment as governor of the Gold Coast in 
1912. He was appointed governor of Nigeria in 1919 and, in 
1925, governor of Ceylon. Apart from his distinguished career in 
the colonial service, Sir Hugh Clifford has made his name as a 
writer of distinction, his stories of the Malay Peninsula being 
among the best of his works of fiction. He married as his second 
wife the novelist, Mrs. Henry de la Pasture. Among his numerous 
works may be mentioned the following: Studies in Browft Hu- 
manity (1898) ; Bush-Whacking (1901); Malayan Monochromes 
(1913) and The Further Side of Silence (1916). Sir Hugh has 
also compiled with Sir Frank Swettenham a Dictionary of the 
Malay Language and contributed to this edition of the Encyclo- I 
pcedia Britannica. 

CLHPFORD, JOHN (1836-1923), British Nonconformist 
minister and politician, son of a warp-machinist at Sawley, Derby- 
shire, was born on Oct. 16, 1836. He worked in a lace factory 
where he attracted the notice of Baptists, who sent him to the 
academy at Leicester and the Baptist college at Nottingham to be 
educated for the ministry. In 1858 he was called to Praed Street 
chapel, Paddington (London), and while officiating there he at- 
tended University college and pursued his education at the Brit- 
ish Museum. He took his B.A. (1861), B.Sc. (1862), M.A. 
(1864), and LL.B. (1866), and in 1883 he was given an honorary 
D.D. by Bates college, U.S.A. At Praed Street chapel he obtained 
a large following, and in 1877 Westboume Park chapel was 
opened for him. As a preacher, writer, propagandist, and ardent 
Liberal politician he became a power in the Nonconformist body. 
He, was president of the London Baptist Association in 1879, of 
the Baptist Union in 1888 and 1899, and of the National Council 
of Evangelical Churches in 1898. His prominence in politics 
dates from 1903, in consequence of his advocacy of “passive re- 
sistance” by non-payment of taxes to the Education Act of 1902. 
Into this movement he threw himself with militant ardour, his 
own goods being distrained upon, with those of numerous other 
Nonconformists. The “passive resistance” movement^ with Dr. 
Clifford as its chief leader, contributed to the defeat of the Union- 
ist Government in Jan. 1906, and his efforts were then directed 
to getting a new act passed which should be undenominational. 
The rejection of Mr. Birrell’s bill in 1906 by the House of Lords 
led Dr. Clifford and his followers to denounce the House of Lords, 
but as year by year went by, up to 1909, with nothing but failure 
on the part of the Liberal ministry to solve the education problem 
— ^^failure due not to the House of Lords but to the inherent dif- 
ficulties of the subject — “passive resistance” lost its interest. Dr. 
Clifford received a C.B. in 1921, and died on Nov. 20, 1923. 

His chief writings are The English Baptists (x88x) ; The Christian 
Certainties, and ed. (1904) ; The Ultimate Problems of Christianity 
(zqo6). See C. T. Bateman: John Clifford (1904); D. Crane: John 
CUfford (igo8). 


CLIFFORD, WILLIAM KINODON (1845-XS79); Eng. 
lish mathematician and philosopher, was bom on 4, 1845, 
at Exeter, where his fatto was a dtisen. He was e^ 

cat^ at King’s college, London, and at Tr^ty college, Cambridge, 
where he was elected fellow in 1868. In 1871 be was appointed 
professor of mathematics at University coU^, London, and in 
1874 became fellow of the Royal Society, lb 1875 be married 
Lucy, daughter of John Lane, of Barbados, well known under her 
married t^e as a novelist and dramatist. In 1876 Cliffmd, a 
man of hij^-strung and athletic, but not robust, [^ysique, be^ 
to fall into ill-health, and after two voyages to the South, di^, dur- 
ing the third, of pulmonary consumption at Madeira, on March 
3, 1879, leaving his widow with two daugditers. Mrs. W. K. Clif- 
ford soon earned for herself a prominent place in English literary 
life as a novelist, and later as a dramatist. Her best-known story, 
Mrs. Keith’s Crime (1885), was followed by several other vol- 
umes, the best of which is Aunt Anne (1893); and the literary 
talent in the family was inherited by her daughter Ethel (Mrs. 
Fisher Dilke), a writer of some charming verse. 

Clifford impressed all his contemporaries as a man of extraor- 
dinary acuteness and originality; he had also quickness of thought 
and speech, a lucid style, wit and poetic fancy, and social warmth. 
He was a mathematician of the front rank, and contrary to the 
excessively analytic tendency of the Cambridge mathematicians, 
“above all and before all a geometer.” In his theory of graphs 
he made fruitful suggestions. He was interested in universal 
algebra, non-Euclidean geometry and elliptic functions, his papers 
“Preliminary Sketch of Bi-quatemions” (1873) “On the 
Canonical Form and Dissection of a Riemann’s Surface” (1877) 
ranking as classics. He also wrote “Classification of Loci” (1878), 
on algebraic forms and projective geometry. 

As a philosopher Clifford's name is chiefly associated with two 
phrases of his coining, “mind-stuff” and the “tribal self.” The 
latter gives the key to Clifford’s ethical view, which explains con- 
science and the moral law by the development in each individual 
of a “self” which prescribes the conduct conducive to the welfare 
of the “tribe.” Clifford was prominent in the battle between Dar- 
winian science and 'Victorian theology. 

His works, published wholly or in part after his death, are. 
Elements of Dynamic (1879-87); Seeing and Thinking, popular 
science lectures (1879); Lectures and Essays (introduction by 
Sir F. Pollock, 1879) ; Mathematical Papers (ed. R. Tucker, intro, 
by J. S. Smith, 1882); and The Common Sense of the Exact 
Sciences, completed by Professor Karl Pearson (1885). 

CLIFFSIDE PARK, a borough of Bergen county. New Jer- 
sey, U.S.A., on the Palisades overlooking the Hudson river, about 
opposite looth street in New "Vork city. The railroad station is 
Weehawken {q.v.). It is a rapidly growing residential suburb, 
with a population of S>709 in 1920, estimated locally at 14,000 in 
1928. 

CLIFTON, watering-place and western residential suburb 
of Bristol, England, with stations on the G.W.R. and L.M.S.R. 
It occupies the lofty cliffs overhanging the river Avon iq.v.), at 
a height of 245 ft. above which Brunei’s (q.v.) famous suspen- 
sion bridge (1832-64), with a span of 702 ft., bestrides the 
gorge. The famous hot springs of Clifton (in HotweUs) to which 
the town owed its rise, issue from the foot of St. Vincent’s Rock 
(308 ft.). The water which has a temperature of about 76° 
supplies a Spa and pump-room. Imme^tely above the sus- 
pension bridge the Clifton Rocks railway ascend from the quays 
by the river-side to the heights above. The Clifton and Durd- 
ham Downs (both on the Gloucesterriiire side of the river), 
form the principal pleasure-grounds of Bristol, commanding a 
beautiful prospect over the irregularly built dty, and over the 
surrounding well-wooded country. 

Three ancient earthworks on Clifton Down bear witness to an 
early settlement on the spot, and a church was in existence as 
far back as the rime of Henry II., when it was bestowed by 
William de Clyfton on the abbot of the Austin canons m Bristol; 
but there is no surviving church older than the i8th century. 
Clifton gives name to a Roman Catholic bidtq^c. CHfton col- 
lege, a public sdhool, was founded in 186s, 
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curroN, a town of Aiiioin, U.S.A., on the San Fiancisco 
river and the Southern Pacific railway, near the eastern boundary 
of the State; the county seat of GreoUee county. The population 
in 1930 was 4,163. It is in the Morenci-Metcalf cop^-mining 
district, which thiouid> 1925 had produced 1,657,518,000 lb. of 
copper. Tlie smelter at Clifton in 1935 treat^ I79i7i7 tons of 
concentrates, yielding 59,3^,857 lb. of copper. Clifton was set- 
tled about 1870, and was incorporated in 1908. It is the oldest 
c(g>per-mining camp in the State. 

CLIFTON, a dty of Passaic county, New Jersey, U.S.A., ad- 
joining the city of Passaic on the north. It is served by the Lack- 
awanna and the Erie railways. The population in 1920 was 26,470 
(36% foreign-bom white). It has important manufactures, in- 
cludi^ steel, silk, woollen goods, leather belting, handkerchiefs, 
chemicak, metal ware and gas-heaters. The factory product in 
1925 was valued at $51,358,862. 

CLIFTON FORGE, a city of western Virginia, U.S.A., amid 
the superb scenery of the Allegheny mountains, on the Jackson 
river; in Allegheny county, but administratively independent of it. 
It is on Federal highway 6p, and is served by the Chesapeake and 
Ohio railway. The population in 1920 was 6,164, of whom 1,000 
were negroes; in 1928, including the suburbs of Selma, Iron 
Gate, and Low Moor, it was estimated locally at 10,000. The 
city l^s railroad repair shops, is a distributing point for coal from 
the near-by fields, and is headquarters of the western division of 
the Virginia Public Service company. Clifton Forge, formerly 
called Williamson, was incorporated in 1S84. The gap formed here 
by the river has been used for travel across the mountains ever 
since the days of the Indians. 

CLIMACTERIC, a critical period in human life (from the 
Gr. KXt/toxnj/}, the rung or step of a ladder) ; in a medical sense, 
the period known as the “change of life,” marked in women by 
the menopause. The word is also used of any turning-point in the 
history of a nation, a career, etc. 

CLIMATE, ARTIFICIAL. The usual significance of the 
word climate is to indicate the result of all the solar and terrestrial 
influences or factors which affect animal or vegetable life. These 
factors include temperature and humidity; gaseous composition; 
pressure and movement of air; light intensity and quality. An arti- 
ficial climate may be similarly defined as a more or less mechani- 
cal control of one or more of these factors in a comparatively 
restricted space independent of and in contrast to the natural 
climate at that particular location. In a broader sense the appli- 
cation of air conditioning to industrial processes might be included 
under the term artificial climate. In some processes such as the 
textile industries large quantities of energy, used in driving, spin- 
ning and weaving machinery, are liberated as heat in a relatively 
small space. Air conditioning is important in this ckse both to 
provide a liveable humidity and temperature for the employee, and 
a suitable temperature and humidity for working the fibre. (See 
Air Conditioning.) 

In a more restricted sense artificial climate, as it affects animal 
or vegetable life, has a more limited application. The mechanical 
control of temperature and humidity has been used in theatres, 
schools, churches and other similar public meeting places to insure 
the comfort and well-being of the audience at all seasons of the 
year. For this work it has been found that a temperature of about 
75® F and a relative humidity of 55% is most comfortable for the 
average person in summer, while 70® F and 35 to 40% relative 
humi^ty are the most satisfactory in winter. In the crowded 
theatre the problem both summer and winter is to get rid of the 
heat generated. The average individual radiates sufficient energy 
as heat to raise the temperature of 30 cu.ft. of air approximately 
9® F per minute. From t his it is calculated that about 30 cu.ft. of 
air per person per minute is necessary. The incoming air is nor- 
malty supplied at a tempmture a few dc^ees lower than the opti- 
mum for comfort so that it can function in removing beat from the 
audience. TTie air intakes or positive pressure siqiply openings are 
usually pl arfd in the ceiling of the room, while the eidiaust duct 
or negative pressure openings are distributed more or less urn- 
focmiy along the floor, beneath the seats. There is ate need for 
humhflfjcatten of air in dwelling bouses in winter, as it has been 
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diown that air taken from the outside at a temperature of 32® F 
or less and heated to 70® is, in general, much too low in humidity 
for human comfort. Mechanical devices for spraying or other- 
wise introducing additional water vapor in appreciable amounts 
are now used for this purpose. 

Light has been used in the treatment of human diseases, since 
Finsen studied the effects of various regions of sunlight and arti- 
ficial light sources during the years 1S93 to 4904. More recently 
(1918-22) Huldschinsky, Hess and others have shown that the 
extreme ultra-violet region of sunlight (wave-length 312 to 290 
millimicrons) is effective in the cure of the disease rickets, quite 
generally in animals, and particularly in human beings. Since this 
time the control of light intensity and quality along with air 
conditioning has been used in sanitaria and solaria for the treat- 
ment of specific diseases and as a general tonic, both physical and 
mental in its effects on the individual. Human patients have been 
treated at the Battle Creek sanitarium, Battle Creek, Mich., for 
several years with a typical installation of this sort. Four carbon 
arc lamps of about 22 amperes current consumption placed at a 
distance of 3oin. from each patient are used in general irradiations 
at this institution. The air temperature is regulated to about 78® F 
and relative humidity is maintained at about 70%. The quality 
of light output of the carbon arc lamps can be altered within limits 
by using carbons impregnated or cored with different metallic 
salts. Carbons cored with cerium fluoride are commonly used in 
the production of a light source which approximates sunlight very 
closely, both in the visible and ultra-violet regions. More of the 
extreme ultra-violet beyond wave-length 290 millimicrons can be 
added by the addition of iron to the core material. Mercury vapour 
arcs in quartz tubes have also been generally used for irradiating 
human patients. This light source includes the extreme ultra- 
violet region which is not found in sunlight and has in addition 
several bright lines in the vi.sible region and the near ultra-violet. 
It does not, however, approach sunlight in colour distribution. 

The volume concentration of oxygen gas in air has been accu- 
rately regulated in hospital rooms designed for the treatment of 
pneumonia patients at the Rockefeller Institute for medical re- 
search, New York city. Oxygen is maintained at about 40% or 
about twice the normal concentration of the atmosphere in these 
rooms. The use of such an atmosphere is often successful in sup- 
plying sufficient oxygen to the lungs of a patient whose effective 
lung capacity has been greatly diminished by the disease. Arti- 
ficial climate has been used at the Boyce Thompson institute for 
plant research, Yonkers, N.Y., and other similar institutions to 
study the effects of environmental factors on plant development, 
reproduction and other life processes. In such a study applied to 
plants the main factors considered are temperature, humidity and 
movement of air, carbon dioxide supply, light intensity and quality 
and day length. Most seed plants grow well within a temperature 
range of 60 to 80® F but the optimum temperature for growth 
varies with the species. It may also vary with carbon dioxide 
supply and light intensity since it has been observed that many 
plants will grow more rapidly at a higher temperature when carbon 
dioxide supply and light intensity are both increased. A relative 
humidity of 50 to 80% is favourable for many seed plants, but 
desert species exist in nature at a much lower humidity, and some 
aquatic plants live in a humidity which closely approximates com- 
plete saturation. Many common crop plants will increase in 
growth rate and amount of carbon fixed when solar light intensity 
is high, if the concentration of carbon dioxide in the atmosphere 
is increased. The normal concentration is approximately three 
volumes of this gas in 10,000 of air, while the rate of photosyn- 
thesis, or carbon fixation by green plants, increases at least up 
to 10 times this concentration. This fact was first applied com- 
mercially in Germany about 1917 when flue gases from the com- 
bustion of coal or coke were purified and the resulting carbon 
dioxide piped into greenhouses among growing plants. This 
method tes ate been used in outdoor plots to increase the con- 
centration of the gas locally over sugar ^et fields and other grow- 
ing crops. More recently pure charcoal briquettes have been 
binned in open stoves pla^ Inside greenhouses, as a source for 
carbon dioxkfe. Increases of 50% or more in the green weight of 
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plant tiuue produced in a given time have been obtained in tUa 
way. Tlie succem of the method depends in part on light intmaity 
since the plant uses the energy of h^t to syntbesiae caibdiydrates 
from the carbon dioxide in ^ air and water, entering the plant 
from the soil. In the temperate zones during the winter months, 
light intensity is too low and day length too diort for maxhnum 
photosynthesis of a number of plants. This can be overcome by 
the use of artificial light of a suitable intensity and quality for a 
few hours each nig^t. Most seed plants grow well in greenhouses 
in the winter when dayii jdit is supplemented with about six hours 
of artificial light each night. Longer light periods produce leaf 
injury or even death in a number of species. Many seed plants 
can be grown entirely with artificial light as a source of energy 
for {diotosynthesis. A room has been equipped for this work at 
the Boyce lliompson institute for plant research. This room is 
about lift, square and is illuminated by 25 1,500-watt incandeKent 
type gas-filled lamps arranged in the ceiling so as to give equal 
dutribution of light over the floor area. A false ceiling of glass 
over which water can be circulated is placed between the lamps 
and Uie chamber in which the plants are grown. This serves as a 
ray filter which absorbs the infra red or heat rays from the lamps. 

temperature and humidity are controlled in this room by 
standard air conditioning machinery. The refrigeration unit used 
to cool water for this work has a capacity of 15 tons of ice per 24 
hours. The air conditioning system has sufficient capacity to 
maintain any temperature between 45” and 90° F, accurately regu- 
lated in the chamber under the bank of lamps. Carbon dioxide is 
delivered continuously into the growth chamber through a system 
of meters so as to maintain a concentration of about 30 parts in 
10,000 of air. The effects of temperature, humidity, light intensity, 
quality and day length, and carbon dioxide supply can be studied 
in such an artificial climate during the entire life history of 
the plant. 

Many plants grow very rapidly in an artificial climate. Some of 
the grains such as spring wheat and oats were grown from seed to 
head in 35 days. Red clover, a biennial in the present system of 
agriculture, grew from , seed to flower in 38 days. Illumination 
values of the order of 3oo>i,ooo-foot candles 4re required for 
normal photosynthesis in {riants. The light quality must ^ 
similar to sunlight, that is, it must contain both the red and blue 
regions of the spectrum. The gas-filled incandescent type of lamp 
is not an ideal source of light for plant growth, as it has too much 
red and infra red and insufficient blue. It has a distinct advan- 
tage, however, in that it is easily maintained over long periods of 
time. It should be noted that day length is an important consid- 
eration in the flowering of plants growing in artificial climates. 
As shown originally by Gamer and Allard in 1920, some plants, 
such as the s^via and cosmos, flower on the short day lengths of 
fall, spring and winter. Other plants like the lettuce and radish, 
flower on the long days of summer. A third group, like the buck- 
wheat, is not affected by day length and is, therefore, an ever- 
blooming type. These considerations apifiy equally well when 
plants are grown under artificial illumination. Day lengths of 15 
hours or less usually cause flowering in short day plants, while 
day lengths greater than this cause flowering only in long day 
plants or in the everblooming types. 

To date there has been no practical application of the growth of 
plants solely with artificial light .in a mechanically controlled 
environment. Artificial light has bMn used commercially to sup- 
plement sunlight for a short time in forcing especially valuable 
flowers. With the advent of a more suitaUe light source and 
cheaper power, an application may be found in the future. 

(J. M. A.) 

Su idso Dayuoht, ARimcuL; Clocatb ik the Tkbatiient at 
Disease; Hbuotherapy. 

CLIMATE AND CLIMATOLOGT. The word cUm 
(from Gr. tKivtiv, to leui or inclffie) was used by the Greeks for 
the supposed slope of the earth towards the pole, or for the hicli- 
nation of the earth's axis. A diange of cfimo then meant a diange 
of latitude. The latter was gradually seen to mean a change in 
atmospheric conditions as wdl as in lei^ of di^, and dim dius 
came to have its present meaning. “Climate” is Uie average con- 
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dition of the atmosphere. "Wedhar” dano tis a sl^ a i e t w wphce, 
or event, in the series of cooditkmB which make <9 djinats. The 
dhp a te oi a place is thus in a sense its avenge weather. Ohna- 
toldgy is the study or science of climates; it is a bmdi of the 
sdence of meteorelogy (g.v.). 

CUm atic M e na m i m and Their TreaaBcnk.--Ofanatology 
has to deal wiUi Uw atmospheric conditions vrtiich affect human 



TiON aacaivBB at dippseint latitudis in oippiaaNT months 
LatltiidM ar« fhown on loft maroln. montht on rights and valuot hy tho 
vortloal dlitanoi abovo tha plana of tha two marglni 

lifCs vic.s temperature (including radiation); moisture (including 
humidity, predpitation and cloudiness) ; wind (induding storms) 
and evaporation. Climate deals first with average contfitions, but 
a satisfactory presentation of a climate must take account, also, 
of regular and irregular daily, monthly and annual changes, and of 
local departures, mean and extreme, from the average conditions. 
The mean m inimu m and maximum temperatures or rainfalls of a 
month or a season are important data. Further, a determination 
of the frequency of occurrence of a given condition, or of certain 
values of that condition, is important, for periods of a day, month 
or year, as for example the frequency of winds according to direc- 
tion or velocity; or of different amounts of cloudineu. The 
probability of occurrence of any condition, as of rain in a certain 
month, is aim a useful thing to know. 

Solar Clim a te , Climate, in so far as it is controlled solely by 

the amount of solar radiation which any place receives hy reason 
of its latitude, is called solar climate. Solar climate alone would 
prevail if the earth bad a homogeneous land surface, and if there 
were no atmoqihere. Hie relative amounts of insolation received 
at different latitudes and at different times at the upper limit of 
the earth’s atmosphere, i.e., without the effect of absorption by the 
atmosphere, are shown in fig. z after Davis. The latitudes are 
given at the left margin and the time of year at the right margin. 
The values of insolation are shown by the vertical distance above 
the plane of the two margiiu. At the Equator, where the day is 
alwajrs za hours long,- there are two maxima of insolatioa at the 
equinoxes, when the sun is vertical at noon, and two minima at 
the solstices when the sun is farthest off the Equator. The values 
do not vary much through the year because the sun is never very 
far from the zenith, and day and n%fat ate always equal As 
latitude increases, the angle of insolaUoa becomes mom oUique 
and the intensity decreases, but at the same time the length at 
rapidly increases diudng Um summer, and towards the pete of the 
hemisifiieie vriuch is having its summer, the gain in insolation 
from the iatter cause more than compoisates for the kits by the 
former. The double period of insolation above noted for the 
equator prevails as far as about lat. za* N. and S.; at fat. 15* die 
two maidina have onitad in one, azid the same is true of dm aoia- 
ima. At the pede there fa one maximum at the summer aofatice, 
and no hwofation tt aU addle the. aun is below die horiaen. On 
June tz the Equator has a dsy zshr. loag, but the Mse doae aof 
reach the aeaith, and the amount of iaaolathm fa Weiufon fa** 
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dna at tlKcqiMB. Ob tkesMteiB taopk^ howavar, dw bob k 
vertical at auen, aad tba day k men ten jiabr. knt. Haooe Ike 
amount of insolition raCTivp d af this it gmatcr titet 

leoeivad at Ae f n nhi aa at Ae Eqistar. Ftam tbe t w y k to te 
pole the BOB atawb knaer BBd kw er at nooa, aBd the value of 
imoktieB urndd itead^ de ci eas e arith ktknde if k vreie Bot for 
thekcieaaeiodwkBgthofdty. Goiaf pokinuNk from the nocth- 
em tropic ob Jooe ai, the value of insolatioo increases for a time, 
becanae ahhou^ the son is lower, the number of hours during 
which k shines k greater. A maximum value k reached at riaout 
kt The decreasing altitude of tbe sun then more than 

compensates for Ike increashig length of day, and the value of 
insoktkm dfaninkhes, a secondary minimum bring reached at 
about Im. 63?. Then the rapidly increasing length of day towards 
tbe pok agw brings about an increase in the value of insolation, 
until a m a ximnm k readied at the pok whkh k greater than the 
value received at tbe Equator at any time. 

On June 31 there are therefore two n^axima of inaoktion, one at 
kt. 43^** and one at the north pok. From kt, 43^* N., insolation 
decreases to sero on the Antarctic click, for sunshine falls more 
and more obliquely, and the day becomes shorter and Sorter. 
Beyond lat 66^** S. the ni^ lasts 34 hours. On Dec. ai the con* 
ditions in southern latkudes are simikr to those in the northern 
hemisphere on June 3t, but the southern ktitudes have hqd>cr 
values irf insoktion because the earth k then neater tbe sun. At 
tbe equinox the days are equal everywhere, but t^ noon sun is 
lower and lower with increasing ktitude in both hemispheres until 
the nqrs are tangent to the earth’s surface at the poles (except 
for the effect of refraction). Therefore, the values of insoktion 
diminish from a maximum at the Equator to a minimum at both 
poles. ^ 

The earth’s atmosphere ^weakens the sun’s lays. The more 
nearly vertical tbe sun, the kss the ' thickness of atmos|diere 
traversed by the rays. The values of insoktion at tbe earth’s 
surface vary with the condition of the air as to dust, clouds, 
water vapour, etc. As a ruk, even when the sky k clear, about 
one*half of tbe sokr radktion k lost during the day by atmos* 
pheric absorption. The great weakening of insoktion at the pok, 
where the sun is very low, u especially notkeaMe. The following 
table (after Angot) shows the effect of the earth’s atmosphere 
(coefficient of transmission 0-7) upon the value of insoktion 
received at sea-level. 


Valms tj Daily huolaUaa at the Upper Limit ef the EarOft 
Atmosphere and at S^Laeel 


Lat 

Upper limit of 
atmoeplim 

Earth’s suHace 



N.pole 

1 

B 

N. pak 

Winter idbtice 

048 

360 

0 

55 > 

124 

0 

Equinoses 

1000 

773 

0 

612 

4 ** 

0 

Summer solstice 

888 

11x5 

12 X 0 

5*7 

660 

494 


These values are rektive only; during tbe present century tlw 
Astro^ysical Obaervatoiy of the Snrithaonian Institution of 
Washington, under tbe direction of C. G. Abbot, has estimated 
the actual intensity of the sun’s radiatioo at the limit of tbe 
earth’s atmosphere as t-ps gramme-calorks per aqxm. per minute. 
( 5 se Rsoution. Theoby <w.) Thk value k termed the "solar 
constant," though it varies withio about five per cent, on either 
ride of thk mean value. The value of 1,000 on the above scak 
represents about 940 gramme-calories per sq.cm. of boriaootal 
si^ace. 

VbyakBl CT l BM t e ^The dktribution of iniolAtkiD 
many of die huge facts of tenqwraUire dktribatiaB; for exanqik, 
the deoeaae of temperature from Equator to poks; the douUe 
maximum of temprrriure on aad near the Equator; the increas- 
ing l eas tm a l co ntra sts with macasing ktitude, etc. But the 
ngnhur of 

lAikk woidd OB % coitlif iHicfiBby liiiiikur coo* 

fTTuiff iloBg ^idi circle» ii voiy mtidi 

the unequal dhtrSmtloo of knd and water; by difffwnre of 
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•tttak; hy ak and ocean currents, by varying conditioiis of 
ckmdiaess and ao on. . The uniform arrangement of sokr climatic 
behs atrangad ktkudfaially k interfered with, and what k known 
as Myrieal d imo re results. According to the dominant control 
we have solar, contineBtal Ind marine, and mounuin climates. 
In the first-named, ktitude k the essential; in the second and 
third, the influence of knd or water; in the fourth, the effect of 
altitiide. 

Clnsriflcntloa of the Zones by Latitude Clrelca^The five 
familiar aones are the so-called torrid, the two temperate and the 
two frigid aones. The torrid sone is limited north and south by 
the Triqiics of Cancer and Capricorn, the Equator dividing the 
sone into two equal parts. The temperate sones are 
towards the Equator the Tropica, and towards the poles by 
the ^etk and Antarctic circks. The two pokr aones are cape 
covering both pokr regions, and bounded on the side towards the 
Equator by the Arctic and Antarctic circks. These are really 
sones of sokr climate. The tropical sone has the greatest annual 
amount and the kast annual variation of iiuoktion. Its annual 
range of temperature is very slight. Beyond the Tropics the 
contrasts between the seasons rapidly become more marked. T^ 
pokr sones have the greatest variation in insoktkm between 
summer and winter. They also have the minimum amount of 
inaoktion tat t^ whole year; their summer k so diort and cool 
that the beat is insufficient for moot forms of vegetation, especially 
for trees. The temperate sones are intermedkte between the 
tropical aad the pokr in the matter of annual amount and of 
annual variation of insoktion. Temperate conditions do not 
characterise these sones as a whok. They are rather the seasonal 
belts of the world. 

Tanpcrntttt* Zones,— The astronomical classification of the 
sones serves very well for purposes of simpk description, but a 
gluce at imy kotbermal ebrt shows that the isotherms do not 
coincide with the ktitude lines. In fact, in the higher ktitude*, 
the former sometimes follow the meridians more closely than 
they do the paralkk of ktitude. Hence it has been suggested 
that the sones be limited by isotherms rather than by paralkk of 
latitude, and that a closer approach be thus made to tbe actual 
conditions of climate. Supan* has suggested limiting the hot belt, 
which corresponds to, but k slightly greater than, the old torrid 
me, by the two i^n annual isotherms of 6g” F— an isothermal 
line which approximately coincides with tbe pokr limits of the 



trade-windi and with the natural distribution of palms. Tbe hmils 
of these sones, according to tbe most recent information, are 
ifaowB in fig. 3. Tbe hot belt widens somewhat over the continents, 
driefly be c aus e there k a tendency towards an equalisation of Uw 
temperature between Equator and poles in the oceans, whik the 
stable lands acquire a temperature suitabk to their own ktitude. 
Fuetbermore, tbe um||pmietiical dktribution of knd in low kti- 
Uades of northern aw southern beinkpbetes make* the bot belt 

'A Supaa, CfimMga 4 m physbekan Bedhnade (Leipsigi ii96)> 
M ' i s. Ah* Atim ai Mataanloty, FI. 1. 
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extend farther north than south of the Equator. The polar limits 
of the temperate zones are fixed by the isotherm of 50^ F for the 
warmest month. Summer heat is more important for vegetation 
than winter cold, and where the warmest month has a temperature 
below 50'’ F cereals and forest trees do not grow. The two polar 
caps are not S3anmetrical. Extended land masses in high northern 
latitudes carry the temperature of 50® F in the warmest month 
farther poleward there than is the case in high southern latitudes 
occupied by the oceans which warm less easily and are constantly 
in motion. Hence the southern cold cap, with equatorial limits 
at about lat. 50® S., is much larger than the northern polar cap. 
The northern temperate belt in which the great land areas lie 
is much broader than the southern belt, especially over the conti- 
nents. These temperature zones emphasize the natural conditions 
of climate more than is the case in any subdivision by latitude 
circles, and they bear a fairly close resemblance to the old zonal 
classification of the Greeks. 

Classification of Climates^The best and most logical form 
of classification is one which takes account of all the different 
climatic elements. Such a scheme has been prepared by W. 
Kfippen (Die KUmate der Erde, Berlin and Leipzig 1923) and 
assigns almost as much importance to rainfall as to temperature. 
Since the rainfall depends largely on prevailing winds, this classi- 
fication also takes account of the zones of wind. Eight main zones 
are distinguished and divided and subdivided into a number of 
climatic provinces and smaller areas. Each subdivision is dis- 
tinguished by a formula comprised of the main division followed 
by the initial letters of its characteristics: e.g,, the climate of 
Swakopmund is described as BWkn, which means a sub-tropical 
(B) desert (Wiiste) climate with a cold (kalt) winter and fre- 
quent fog (Ncbel). The eight zones are: A tropical rain zone 
with the coldest month usually above 64® F and rainfall above the 
limit of dryness (which varies according to the temperature and 
the seasonal distribution of rain); two zones of dry (steppe and 
desert) climate; two zones of warm temperate rain climate with 
the mean temperature of the coldest month between 64° and 27® 
F. (these include the “Mediterranean’" and most of the ^‘mon- 
soon“ climatic areas); a zone of “boreal” or snow and forest 
climate (with hot summers and cold winters below 27® F), which 
requires a large area of land and is consequently missing in the 
southern hemisphere ; and two polar caps of “snow climate” with 
the mean temperature of the warmest month below 50® F. 

Marine or Oceanic Climate, — ^Areas cun also be classified 
climatically according to their position relative to the great land 
masses, and irrespective of their latitude. Land warms and cools 
readily, and to a considerable degree; water slowly and but 
little. The slow changes in temperature of the ocean waters 
involve retardation in times of occurrence of maxima and minima, 
and a marine climate, therefore, has cool spring and warm 
autumn, seasonal changes slight, a prevailingly higher relative 
humidity, a larger amount of cloudiness, and a heavier rainfall 
than is found over continental interiors. In middle latitudes 
oceans have distinctly rainy winters, while over continental 
interiors the colder months have minimum precipitation. Ocean 
air is cleaner and purer than land air and is generally in more 
active motion. 

Continental Climate* — ^Annual temperature ranges increase, 
as a whole, with increasing distance from the oceans. The coldest 
and warmest months are usually January and July, times of maxi- 
mum and minimum temperatures being less retarded than in 
marine climates. The greater seasonal contrasts in temperature 
over the continents than over the oceans are furthered by the 
smaller humidity and cloudiness over the former. Diurnal and 
annual changes of nearly all elements of climate, irregular as well 
as regular, are greater over continents than over oceans. Fig. 3 
Illustrates the annual march of temperature in marine and con- 
tinental climates. Jacobabad in India (J), and Funchal on the 
island of Madeira (M) are representative continental and marine 
stations for a low latitude. Olekminsk in Siberia ( 01 ) and Lerwick 
in the Shetlands (L) are good examples of continent and marine 
climates of higher latitudes in the northern hemisphere. 

Owing to distance from chief source of water /lripour--«the 


oceans-— air over the larger land areas is drier and dustier thas 
that over the oceans. Yet even in arid continental inteiion ia 
summer absolute vapour content is surprisingly large, and in the 
hottest months percentages of relative humi^ty may reach 20% 
or 30% ; e.g,, in July, Luktschum with an average temperature ol 
90® and a relative humidity of 31 per cent, has more moisture 
in the air than Valentia with a temperature of 59® and a relative 

humidity of 83 per cent. Ckmdi* 
ness, as a rule, decreases inland 
and with this lower relative hu- 
midity, more abundant sunshine 
and higher temperature, the evap- 
orating power of a continentai 
climate in summer is mud 
greater than that of the mon 
humid, cloudier and cooler marim 
climate. Both amount and fre- 
quency of rainfall, as a rule, de- 
crease inland, but conditions arc 
very largely controlled by local 
topography and prevailing winds 
Winds average somewhat lower in 
velocity, and calms are more fre- 
quent, over continents than ovei 
oceans. Seasonal changes oi 
pressure over the former give 
rise to systems of inflowing anc 
out-flowing, so-called continental, 
winds, sometimes so well de- 
veloped as to become true mon- 
soons. Extreme temperature 
changes over continents are the 
more easily borne because of the 
dryness of the air; because the 
minimum temperature of wintci 
occurs when there is little or no 
wind, and because during the 
warmer hours of the summer 
there is the most air-movc- 
ment. 

VtMtti Climate. — ^Desert aii 
is notably free from micro- 
organisms. The large diurnal tem- 
perature ranges of inland regions, 
which are most marked where there is little or no vegetation, give 
rise to active convectional currents during the warmer hours of 
the day. Hence high winds are common by day. while the nights 
are apt to be calm and relatively cool. Diurnal cumulus clouds, 
often absent because of excessive dryness, are replaced by clouds 
of blowing dust. Excessive diurnal ranges of temperature cause 
rocks to split and break up. W’ind-drivTn sand erodes and 
polishes the rocks. When the separate fragments become small 
enough they, in their turn, are transported by the winds and 
further eroded by friction during their journey. Rivers “wither” 
away, or end in brackish lakes. 

CoMt or Littoral Climate*— Between pure marine and pure 
continental t>pes coasts furnish almost every grade of transition. 
Prevailing winds arc here important controls. WTien these blow 
from the ocean, climates are marine in character, but when they 
are off-shore, a modified continental climate prevails, even up to 
the immediate sea-coast. The former have smaller range of 
temperature ; the air is damp, and there is much cloud. All these 
marine features dimmish with increasing distance from the ocean, 
especially when there are mountain ranges near the coast. In the 
Tropics, windward coasts are usually well supplied with rainfall, 
and temperatures are modified by sea breezes. Leeward coasts 
in the trade-wind belts offer special conditions. Here des^s 
often reach the sea, as on the western coasts of South America, 
Africa and Australia. Cold ocean currents, with prevailing winds 
along-shore rather than on-shore, are here hostile to and 
rainfall, although the lower air is often damp, and fog is common 
in these regions. 



FlO. 3. — ANNUAL TREND OF AIR 
TEMPERATURE. SHOWING INFLU- 
ENCE OF CLIMATES IN LOW AND 
NIGH LATITUDES 
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M ontnon fHmatt<— Fiireptions to the generml ruJe of ninter 
eastern coasts in trade-wind latitudes are found in monsoon 
regions, as in India, for example, where the western coast gets 
mudi rain from the south-west monsoon. As monsoons often 
sweep over large districts, not only coast but interior, a separate 
group of monsoon climates is desirable. In India there are really 
three seasons — the cool winter, the hot transition, and the wet 
summer monsoon. Little precipitation occurs in winter, and that 
chiefly in the northern provinces. The winter monsoon is nor- 
mally off-shore and the summer monsoon on-shore, but exceptional 
cases are found where the opposite is true, as in north-east 
Ceylon. In higher latitudes the seasonal changes of the winds, 
although not truly monsoonal, involve differences in temperature 
and in other climatic elements. The only well-develop^ mon- 
soons on the coast of the continents of higher latitudes are those 
of eastern Asia. These are off-shore during the winter, giving 
dry, clear and cold weather; while the on-shore movement in 
summer gives cool, damp and cloudy weather. 

Mott0taiii and Plateau Climate^ — ^Temperature decreases 
upwards at an average rate of 3" per x,oooft., and for this reason 
and also because of their obstructive effects, mountains are im- 
portant climatic factors. Mountains as contrasted with lowlands 
are characterized by decrease in pressure, temperature and 
absolute humidity; increased intensity of insolation and radiation; 
usually greater frequency of, and up to a certain altitude more, 
precipitation. The highest habitations are about 1 6,000ft. above 
sea-level, at which altitude pressure has about half its sea-level 
value. The intensity of the sun’s rays is very great in the cleaner, 
drier and thinner mountain air. Vertical decrease of temperature 
is especially rapid during warmer months and hours; mountains 
are then cooler than lowlands. The inversions of temperature 
characteristic of the colder months, and of the night, give 
mountains the advantage of a higher temperature then. At such 
times cold air flows down the mountain sides and collects in the 
valleys, being replaced by warmer air aloft. Hence diurnal and 
annual ranges of temperature on the mountain tops of middle 
and higher latitudes are lessened and the climate in this respect 
resembles the marine. High enclosed valleys often show con- 
tinental conditions of large temj^erature range and such valleys 
in Europe open to the north-east from local “Siberias.” Plateaus, 
as compared with mountains at the same altitude, have relatively 
higher temperatures and larger temperature ranges. Altitude 
tempers heat in low latitudes. High mountain peaks, even on the 
Equator, can remain snow-covered all the year round. 

No general law governs variations of relative humidity with 
altitude, but on the mountains of Europe winter is the driest sea- 
son, and summer the dampest. At well-exposed stations there is 
a rapid increase in the vapour content soon after noon, especially 
in summer. The same is true of cloudiness, often greater on 
mountains than at lower levels, and usually greatest in summer 
when it is least in the lowlands. The higher Alpine valleys in 
winter have little cloud. This, combined with their low wind 
velocity and strong sunshine and the night temperature inver- 
sions, makes them winter health resorts. Owing to forced ascent 
of air over rising ground, rainfall usually increases with height 
up to a certain point, beyond which, owing to loss of water 
vapour, this increase stops. The zone of maximum rainfall 
averages about 6,000ft. to 7,000ft. in altitude in intermediate 
latitudes, being lower in winter and higher in summer. When 
there is a prevailing wind from one direction, the lee side of the 
mountains, and the neighbouring lowlands, are relatively dry, 
formii^ a **rain shadow.” Mountains resemble marine climates 
in having hii^ier wind velocities than continental lowlands. Moun- 
tain summits have a nocturnal maximum of wind velodty, while 
plateaus usually have a diumal maximum. 

XBB TORRID TORE 

rJimate mod Wemfher^— Climatic features here are simple 
and unifomL Periodic phenomena, depending upon the daily 
and annual march of the sun, are dominant; non-periodic weather 
changgi are ndioOy aaboedmate. In special regions only, and at 
Rmcial aeasons, is the regular sequence interr^xted by an occa- 
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skmal tropical cyclone. These cyclones are comparatively infre- 
quent and generally bring very heavy rains; the devastation one 
may produce often affects the economic conditions for many 
years. 

Tefnpermtare«-*-Mean temperature is very high, and very 
uniform over the whole lone, with little variation during the year. 
The mean annual isotherm of 68^ F. is a rational limit at the 
polar margins of the xone, and the mean annual isotherm of 
So** F. encloses the greater portion of the land areas, as well as 
much of the inter-tropical oceans. The warmest latitude circle 
for the year is not the equator, but latitude 10** N. The hifidiest 
mean annual temperatures, shown by the isotherm of 85**F., are 
in Central Africa, in India, the north of Australia and Central 
America, but, with the exception of the first, these areas are 
small, llie temperatures average highest where there is little 
rain. In June, July and August there are large districts in the 
south of Asia and north of Africa with temperatures over 90® F. 

Over nearly all the zone mean annual range of temperature is 
less than 10^ F., and over much of it, especially on the oceans, 
less than s'* F. Even near the margins of the zone the ranges 
are less than 25^ F., as at Calcutta, Hongkong, Rio de Janeiro 
and Khartoum. Mean daily range is usually larger than mean 
annual; “night is the winter of the Tropics.” Over parts of the 
Pacific and Indian oceans from Arabia to the Caroline islands 
and from Zanzibar to New Guinea, as well as on the Guiana 
coa.st, minimum temperatures do not normally fall below 68® F. 
Towards the margins of the zone, however, the minima on the 
continents fall to or even below 32® F. Maxima of over 120® F. 
occur over the deserts of northern Africa and a reading of 136® F. 
at Azizia in Tunis is the highest known shade temperature. A 
district where the mean maxima exceed 113® F. extends from 
the western Sahara to north-western India, and over Central 
Australia. Near the Equator the maxima arc not so high; and 
inter-tropical oceans show remarkably small variations in tem- 
perature. 

The Seasons. — In a true inter-tropicul climate the seasons 
depend not on temperature, but on rainfall and the prevailing 
winds. Life is regulated in some ca.ses almo.st wholly by rainfall. 
Although the rain is characteristically associated with a vertical 
sun, that 8ca.son is not necessarily the hottest. Towards the 
margins of the zone, with increasing annual ranges of temperature, 
seasons in the extra-tropical .sense gradually appear. The associa- 
tion of uniformly high heat and humidity at most low-level 
places near the Equator is very enervating, and energetic physical 
or mental activity is difficult or impossible for white men. The 
absence of a bracing cold winter is a great drawback and the 
uniformity of conditions makes one sensitive to slight changes of 
temperature. The drier interior regions are more healthy, and the 
most energetic natives are the desert dwellers. 

PreMurCt Winds and Rainfall. — Pressure is lowest near the 
equeitor, in the belt of doldrums. Here the pressure gradients 
are small, and calms, variable winds and heavy rain and thunder- 
storms prevail. This region is one of the rainie.«;t in the world, 
averaging about looin., and the sky is generally cloudy; it includes 
the dense forests of the Amazon and equatorial Africa. The dol- 
drums extend from the Ek|uator to about 10® N., hut do not in- 
clude any part of the southern hemisphere; on cither side are the 
belts of trade winds, the north-east trade from about 10® to 
30® N. and the south-east trade from about o® to 25® S. The 
trades are extremely regular and stable and except where they 
strike windward coasts or high mountains they bring fine bracing 
weather. Over oceans the skies show small detached clouds (trade 
cumulus) but over the western and central parts of the conti- 
nents the trade wind latitudes are desert — the Sahara and Arabia, 
Kalahari and the desert of Australia. The boundaries between the 
trade winds and the doldrums move north and south following 
the sun, giving a “winter” dry season and a “summer” rainy 
season, which near the equator is divided into two by a minor dry 
season shortly after the summer solstice. Monsoons occur on 
many of the tropical lands, the best known being those of southern 
and eastern Asia. In the northern summer the south-west mon- 
soon, warm and moist, blows over the latitudes from about 10® 
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N. to and beyond the aortbcm tropic, between Afiice and the 
FUUppiiiee, giving raiai over India, the East Indian archipelago 
and tte eastern coasts of Qiina. In winter, the north-east mm- 
soon, the normal cold-season outflow from Asia, combined with 
the north-east trade, and generally cool and dry, covers the same 
district, coming from as far north as lat. 30° N. Crossing the 
Equator, these winds reach northern Australia and the western 
islands of the South Pacific as a north-west rainy monsoon, vdiile 
this region in the opposite season has the normal south-east trade. 
Other monsoons are found in the Gulf of Guinea and in equa- 
torial Africa. Wherever they occur they control the seasonal 
changes. 

The regular occurrence and cool, clean air of the sea breese 
make many districts habitable for white settlers. On not a few 
coasts the sea breeae is a true prevailing wind. The location of 
dwellings is often determined by exposure of a site to the sea 
breese. 

Local thunderstorms are frequent, have a marked diurnal 
periodicity, find their best opportunity in the equatorial belt of 
weak pressure gradients and high temperature, and are commonly 
associated with the rainy season, being most common at the be- 
ginning and end of the regular rains. In many places intense 
thunderstorms occur daily throughout the rainy season. 

Clottdinesaa The average cloudiness of the tropics does not 
differ greatly from that in temperate regions. The mean, in tenths 
of sky covered, is shown by the following table: — 


Latitude 

30 **- ao® 
N. 

20 ®- 10 ® 
N. 

io*N-0“. 

0 ® io®S. 

X0®-20® 

s. 

JO'-JO® 

S. 

Land 

3*4 

40 

5*3 

S*^> 

. 4*6 

3*8 

Sea . . 

4*g 

5*3 

5*3 

5*0 

4*0 

5*3 

Mean 

4*1 

4*7 

5*3 

5*3 

4-8 

4*8 


Both wholly clear and wholly overcast days are rare in the 
Tropics; the sky is more usually about half clouded. 

CLIMATIC SUBDIVISIONS 

The Eqtuitorial Belt,— Within a few degrees of the Equator 
and when not interfered with by other controls, the annual curve 
of temperature has two maxima following the two zenithal posi- 
tions of the sun, and two minima at about the time of the sol- 
stices. This equatorial type of annual march of temperature is 
illustrated in the three curves for Brazzaville, Batavia and Ocean 
island (fig. 4). The greatest range is shown in the curve for 
Brazzaville, inland in the Congo valley; the curve for Batavia il- 
lustrates insular conditions with less range, and that for Ocean 
island oceanic conditions with a 
range of only o-s” F. 

As the belt of rains swings 
back and forth across the Equator 
after the sun, Uiere should two 
rainy seasons with the sun ver- 
tical, and two dry seasons when 
the sun is farthest from the 
zenith, and while the trades blow. 

These conditions prevail on the 
Equator, and as far north and 
south of the Equator (about to°- 
1 2° ) as sufficient time elapses be- 
tween the two zenithal positions 
of the sun for the two rainy sea- 
sons to be distinguished from one 
another. In this belt there is 
therefwe normally no long dry season. The double rainy season is 
clearly seen in equatorial Africa aikd in parts of equatorial South 
America. The maxima lag somewhat behind the vertical sun, com- 
ing in April and Novemba, and the first is the greater one. The 
minima are also unsymmetric^ developed, and Uie so<alled “dry 
seasons" are seldom wholly rainless. This rainfall type with double 
maxima and minima has been called the equatorial type, and is il- 
lustrated in the curves for Entebbe and Bogota (fig. 5). The an- 
nual totals are given. These double rainy and dry seasons arc easily 
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modified by other c ood h iom, as by the moiMoaiia of the ififfo- 
AusttaUan areas, so that there ta no rigid of equ atorial lahit 
extendii^ around the world. In South America, east of the Andes 
the distinction between rainy and dry seasons is often much con- 
fused, The annusl variatun of cloudiness is illustmted by the 
curve for Ocean island (Oc) in fig. 6, but the a nn u al period varies 
greatly under local controls. 

At greater distances from the Equator than about 10” or iz* 
the sun is still vertical twice a year within the Tr<q;iics, but the 

interval between tbM two ihtes 
is so short that the two rainy 
seasoiu merge into one, in sum- 
mer, and there is also but one dry 
season, in winter. This is the so- 
called tropical type of rainfall, 
and is found vdiere the trade belts 
are encroached upon fay the 
equatorial rains during tte mi- 
gration of these rains into each 
hemisphere. It is illustrated in 
the curves for Sao Paulo, Brasil, 
and for the city of Mexico (fig. 
5). The tropical type of rainf^ 
occurs beyond the margins of the 
region of equatorial rainfall and 
as we go farther towards the lines 
of the tn^ics the rainy season 
shortens to four months or leas, 
lowlands often becinne parched 
during the long dry season (win- 
ter), while life resumes activity 
when the rains return (summer). 
The Sudan receives rains, and 
its vegetation grows activdy 
when the doldrum belt is north of 
the equator (May-August). But 
when the trades blow (Decern- 
ber-March) the ground is parched 
and dusty. The Venezuelan 
Uatws have a dry season m the 
northern winter, when the trade 
blows. The rains come in May^ 
October. The compos of Brasil, 
south of the Equator, have their rains in Octobet^April, and are 
dry the remain^r of the year. The Nile overflow results from 
the rainfall on the mountains of Abyssinia during the northward 
migration of the belt of equatorial rains. 

The so-called tropical type of temperature variation, with one 
maximum and one minimum, is illustrated in the accompanying 
curves for Wadi Haifa, in upper Egypt; Alice Springs, Australia; 
Nagpur, India; and St Helena (fig. 7). The dFect of the rainy 
season is often shown in a displacement of the time of maximum 
temperature to an earlier month 
than the usual one as at Nagpur. 

Trade-Wind Belts,.— The trade 
belts near sea-level have fair 
weather, steady winds, infrequent 
light rains or even an atoost 
complete absence of rain, very 
regular, although slight, aimual 
and diurnal ranges of tempera- 
ture, and constancy and regular- 
ity of weather. The climate of 
ocean areas in the trade-wind 
belts is indeed the simplest and most equable in the world, the 
greatest extremes over these oceans being found to leeward of the 
larger lands. On the lowtands swept over by the trades, beyond 
the polar limits of the equatorial rain belt (roag^ betwe e n Ikts. 
ao* and 30°), are most of the greet deaeita of the world. These 
deseruextmid directly to the water’s edge on the leeward weatem 
coasts of Australia, Africa and America. Rangee and extr eeee s 
of temperature are much greater over continental interaen 
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over occmi in trade-wind bdts. Minima of $2^ or leis occur 
during dear, quiet ni^ts, and dally ranges of over 50* are 
common. Midsummer mean temperature rises above 90^9 edth 
noon maxim a of no*’ or more in the non-cloudy, dry air of a 
desert day. The days, with high, dry winds, carrying dust and 
sand, with extreme heat, accentuated by absence of vegetation, 
are disagreeable, but the calmer nights, with active radiation 
under clear skies, are much more comforUble. Nocturnal tem- 
peratures are often low, and thin sheets of ice may form. 

While the trades are drying winds as long as they blow strongly 
over the oceans, or over lowlands, they readily become rainy if 
cooled by ascent. Hence the windward eastern sides of moun- 
tains or hold coasts in the trade-wind belts are well watered, while 
the leeward sides, or interiors, are dry. Mountainous islands in 
the trades, like the Hawaiian islands, many of the East and 
West Indies, the Philippines, Borneo, Ceylon, Madagascar, Tene- 
riffe, etc., i^ow markid differences of this sort. The eastern 
coasts of Guiana, Central America, south-east Brasil, south-east 
Africa and eastern Australia are well watered, while the interiors 
are dry. South America in the south-east trade belt is not well 
enclos^ on the east and the most arid portion is an interior 
district close to the eastern base of the Andes where the land is 
low. Even far inland the Andes again provoke precipitation along 
their eastern slopes and the narrow Pacific coastal strip to leeward 
of the Andes is a very pronounced desert from near the equator 
to about lat. 30^ S. The cold ocean waters, with prevailing 
southerly (drying) winds alongshore, are additional factors caus- 
ing this aridity. The rainfall associated with the conditions just 
described is known as the trade type, and has a maximum in 
winter when the trades are most aaive. In cases where the trade 


blows steadily throughout the year against mountains or bold 
coasts, as on the Atlantic coast of Central America, there is no 
real dry season. The curve for Hilo (mean annual rainfall 14$; ^4 
in.) on the windward side of the Hawaiian islands, shows typical 
conditions (see fig. s>- 

llonsoon Belts. — ^In a typical monsoon region the rains follow 
the vertical sun. and therefore have a simple annual period much 

like that of the tropical tjnpe 

above described. This monsoon 1 *^ 7 ?*!^'!*!*'!? t -lj; 
type of rainfall is well illustrated "* 
in the curve for Port Darwin in 
Australia (see fig. s). This siun- A 

mer monsoon rainfall results ^ a. 

from the inflow of a body of j 

warm, moist air from the sea upon / /n > 

a land area, the rainfall being par. v / j aV \ 

ticularly heavy where the winds •• — 

have to climb over high lands. N i ^ 

In India, the precipitation is u A 

heaviest in Assam (where Cher* / |J[ 
rapunji, at the height of 4455 ^^- "" 1 

in the Rhasi hilb, has a mean an* > 7 '^ L \ 

nual nunfall of between gooin. ' I I 

and 500in.), on the bold western [ I 

coast of the peninsula (western 7 % ^ 

Ghats) (tsoin. and over), and on m j 

the mountains of Burma (up to \l 

asfiin.). In the rain.sbadow of ^ 1)1 I __L J«. 

the western Ghats, the Deccan I — ^ ^ f , 
often suffers from drought and 7 .— anaiiat Tasao or Ttii. 

a^rsi" 

are abundant and weU distnb. gmiiass 
utcd. The prevailing duection of 

the rainy monsoon wind in India is soutb«weat; on the Pacific 
coast of Asia, it is south.easL This monsoon district is very 
large, including the Indian ocean, Arabian sea. Bay of Bengal, 
and adjoining continental areas; the Pacific coast of Qiina, the 
ICdUow and Japan seas and numerous islands from Borneo to 
SaMiatin on the north and to the Ladrone islands on the east. 
A typical tempenture curve for a monsoon district is that for 
Naffur, in the Deccan (fig. 7). nod a typical monsoo n cloud faiew 
curve is given in fig. 6 , tte maafanum comhig near the time of 


the vertical son, in the rainy season, and the minimum in the dry 

In the Australian monsoon region, vdiich readies across New 
Guinea and the Sunda idands, and west of Australia, in the Indian 
ocean, over latitudes o*>to* S., the monsoon rains come with 
north.west winds between November and March or April. The 
general rule that eastern coasts between the Tropics are the 
rainiest finds eaceptions in the case of the rainy western coasts 
in India and other districts with similar monsoon rains. On the 
coast of the Gulf of Guinea, for example, there is a small rainy 
moruoon area during the summer; heavy rains fall on the sea* 
ward slopes of the Cameroon Mountains where Debundscha aver* 
ages 369 inches. («or6e, kt. 15” N., on the cout of SenegamMa, 
gives a fine example of a rainy (summer) and a dry (winter) 
moruoon. In island groups such as the Maky Archipelago ediere 
trade winds alternate with monsooiu the annual variation of 
rainfall becomes very complex. 

Mountain CUnaatc.— In the torrid sone altitude is chiefly 
important because of its effect in tempering the heat of the low* 
knds, especklly at night. If mountdns are high enough, they 
carry snow all the year round, even on the Equator. The high* 
knds and mountains within the Tropics are thus often dur^y 
contrasted with the lowlands, and offer more agreeable conditions 
in Africa and South America. In Indk, the hill stations are 
crowded during the hot months by Europearu. The climate of 
many tropical plateaus and mountains has the reimtation of being 
a “perpetual spring.’’ The rainfall between the ‘Tropics on moun* 
tairu and highlands often differs considerably in amount from 
that on the lowlands, and other features common to mountain 
climates the world over are also noted. 

TEMPERATE ZONES 

The designation “temperate” is appropriate for the middk 
latitudes of the southern hemisphere and of the oceans and 
western coasts in the northern hemisphere, but not for the con* 
tinental interiors and eastern coasts of Asia and North America, 
for which Rdppen’s term “boreal” is better. 'The temperate 
sones as a whole are however characterised by the extreme 
cfaangeableness of their weather, resulting from the frequent 
passage of barometric depressions. 

Temperature.— 1110 annual range of temperature exceeds the 
diurnal range in all parts of the temperate zone, but the former 
varies greatly from one part to another. It is smaUest on wind* 
ward islands and coasts and greatest in the interior of the con* 
tinents, but nearer the east coasts than the west. 'Thus at Ler* 
wick the range is 15® F from 38® F in February to 53® F in 
August, while at lakulsk in Siberia it is tia® F from **-46” F in 
January to 66® F in July, and the average difference between 
two consecutive months at lakutsk is greater than the change in 
six months at Lerwick. Even at Vladivostok on the Pacific coast 
of Siberia the mean annual range is 61®. The southern part of 
the temperate zone in central Asia has very hot summers; thus 
Luktehun in 43® N. has a mean July temperature of 90® and a 
mean daily maximum in that month of xog®. Over much of the 
oceans of the temperate zones the annual range is less than 10". 
In the south temperate zone there are no extreme ranges, the 
maxima, slightly over 30*, being near the nuugin of the zone in 
the interior of South America, Africa and Australk. 

The north-east Atlantic and north-western Europe are about 
35* too warm for their ktitude in January, while north-«astem 
Siberia is 30® too cold. The knds north of Hudson bay are 25® 
too cold, and the waters of the Alaskan bay 20® too warm. In 
July, and in the southern hemisphere, anomalies are small. The 
diun^ varkbility of temperature k greater in the north tem- 
perate zone than elsewhere and the same month may differ 
greatly in its character in different years. The annual temperature 
curve has one maximum and one minimum. In the continental 
type the times of maximum and minimum are about one month 
behind the solstices. In the marine type the retardation may 
amount to nearly two months. Coasts and islands have a 
tendency to a cool spring and warm autumn; continents, to 
simikr temperatures in both spring and autumn. 
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Prcnare and Windi^— Over the oceans pressure decreases 
steadily from the sub-troincal anticyclones to the semi^permanent 
low pressure areas in about lat. 6o^. Hence the prevailing winds 
are westerly but they are frequently disturbed by the passage 
of barometric depressions, and the wind may blow from any 
direction. In the northern hemisphere pressure is higher over 
the continents than over the oceans in winter, but higher over 
the oceans than the continents in summer. Hence winter is the 
stormiest season over the oceans and the prevailing winds become 
soutlKwesterly on the western coasts of the continents and 
northerly on the eastern coasts, while in summer they are north- 
westerly on the western and south-easterly on the eastern coasts. 
These seasonal changes are best developed on the eastern coast of 
Asia, where they have the regularity of true monsoons. The 
winter anticyclone of central Asia has produced the highest 
known readings of pressure. In the southern hemisphere the 
seasonal changes are less marked, owing to the preponderance of 
water, and between lat. 40^ and 50*^ S. the winds blow from some 
westerly point with considerable regularity and force. These are 
the “roaring forties” or “brave west winds.” Between 50® and 
60® S. the winds, while still mainly westerly, are more irregular 
in direction owing to the frequent passage of storm-centres. 
Winter in these latitudes is stormier than summer, but seasonal 
difference is less than north of the Ek]uator. 

RalnfalL-— Rainfall is fairly abundant over the oceans and 
also over a considerable part of the lands (3o-8oin. and more). 
It comes chiefly in connection with the usual cyclonic storms, or 
in thunderstorms. The variations, geographic and periodic, in 
rainfall produced by differences in temperature, topography, 
cyclonic conditions, etc., are very complex. The equatorial margin 
of the temperate zone rains is clearly defined on the west coasts, 
at points where coast deserts arc replaced by belts of light or 
moderate rainfall. Bold west coasts, on the polar side of lat. 
40®, are very rainy (looin. to aooin. a year in special situations). 
The hearts of the continents, far from the sea, especially when 
well enclosed by mountains, or when blown over by cool ocean 
winds which warm while crossing the land, have light rainfall 
(less than aoin.). East coasts are wetter than interiors but drier 
than west coasts. Autumn and winter are the seasons of maximum 
rainfall over oceans, islands and west coasts, for the westerlies 
are then most active, cyclonic storms are most numerous and best 
develoi.>ed, and the relatively cold lands chill inflowing damp air. 
In winter, however, low temperatures, high pressures, and tenden- 
cy to outflowing winds over continents are unfavourable to rain- 
fall, and the interior land areas as a rule then have their minimum. 
The warmer months bring the maximum rainfall over the conti- 
nents. Conditions are then favourable for inflowing damp winds 
from the adjacent oceans; there is the best opportunity for convec- 
tion; thunder-showers readily develop on the hot afternoons; the 
cecity of the air for water vapour is greatest. The marine type 
of rainfall, with a winter maximum, extends in over the western 
borders of the continents, and is also found in the winter rainfall 
of the sub-tropical belts. Rainfalls are heaviest along the tracks 
of most frequent cyclonic storms. For continental stations the 
typical daily march of rainfall shows a chief maximum in the 
aitemoon, and a secondary maximum in the night or early morn- 
ing. The chief minimum comes between xo a.m. and 2 p.m. 
Coast stations generally have a night maximum and a minimum 
between xo a.m. and 4 p.m. 

Humidity and Cloudinettd — ^Relative humidity is high (80-* 
90%) over the oceans and western coasts and islands. On the 
eastern coasts and the neighbouring parts of the continents which 
come under the influence of the inblowing summer winds relative 
humidity is high in summer but low in winter. In the dry interior 
of the continents relative humidity is low (20-40%) in summer, 
though owing to the great heat the absolute humidity may be 
surprisingly l^h. In winter in the cold interiors the reverse holds; 
the absolute humidity is very low but the relative humidity com- 
paratively high. Owing to difficulties of measurement at low 
temperatures, however, the data available are of doubtful ac- 
curacy. 

The distribution of cloudiness resembles that of humidity, rang- 
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ing from one-tenth in the interior deserts to nine-tentltt in the 
oceanic storm areas. The averages for different latiliides are as 
follows: 


Latitude 

tkf-so" 

N. 

S 0 ®- 40 ® 

N. 

40*-30* 

N. 

30*-4oP 

S, 

4 e*-so* 

S. 

SO®-fic^ 

S. 

Land 

6*0 

5*0 

4-0 

4-8 

5-8 

70 

Sea . 

6*7 

66 

5*2 

5-7 

6-7 

7-2 

Mean 

6*2 

5-6 

4-5 

5*4 

66 

72 


I Seasons in the temperate zones are classified according to tem- 
perature, not, as in the Tropics, by rainfall. The four seasons are 
important characteristics, esi^ecially of the middle latitudes of the 
north temperate zone. Towards the equatorial margins of the 
zones the difference in temperature between summer and winter 
becomes smaller, and the transition seasons weaken and even 
disappear. At the polar margins the change from winter to sum- 
mer, and vice versa, is so sudden that t^re also the transition 
seasons disappear. These seasonal changes are of the greatest 
importance in the life of man. The monotonous heat of the 
Tropics and the continued cold of the polar zones are both de- 
pressing. The seasonal changes of the temperate zones stimulate 
man to activity and encourage higher civilization. 

Climatic Subdivitiofis*— There are fundamental differences 
between north and south temperate zones. Marginal sub-trofxcal 
belts must also be considered as a separate group by themselves. 
The north temperate zone includes large and diverse areas of 
land, stretching over many degrees of latitude, as well as of water, 
and has a remarkable diversity of climates. Thus there are the 
ocean areas and the land areas. The latter are then subdivided 
into western (windward) and eastern (leeward) coasts and in- 
teriors. Mountain climates remain as a separate group. 

South Temperate Zone^Becausc of the large ocean surface, 
the r6gime in the south temperate zone is more uniform than in 
the northern. The south temperate zone may properly be called 
“temperate.” Temperature changes are small, prevailing winds 
are stronger and steadier than in the northern hemisphere; sea- 
sons are more uniform; weather is prevailingly stormier, more 
changeable, and more under cyclonic control. The uniformity of 
the climatic conditions over the far southern oceans is monoto- 
nous. The continental areas are small, and develop to a limited 
degree only the more marked seasonal and diurnal changes wbidb 
are characteristic of lands in general. Summers are less stormy 
than winters, but even summer temperatures are not high. New 
Zealand, with mild climate and fairly regular rains, is really at the 
margin of the zone, and has much more favourable conditions than 
the islands farther south, which have dull, cheerless climates. The 
zone enjoys a good reputation for healtlifulness, which fact has 
been ascribed chiefly to the strong and active air movement and 
the cool summers. It must be remembered, also, that the lands 
are mostly in the sub-tropical belt, which possesses peculiar cli- 
matic advantages, as will be seen. 

Sub-tropical l^lts: Mediterranean Climates . — ^At the tropical 
margins of the temperate zones are the so-called sub-tropical tells. 
Their rainfall regime is alternately that of the westerlies and of 
the trades. In winter the equatorward migration of the great 
pressure and wind systems brings these latitudes under the con- 
trol of the westerlies, whose frequent irregular storms give a 
moderate winter precipitation. These winter rains are not steady 
and continuous, but are separated by spells of fine sunny weather. 
The amounts vary greatly; much of the area has less than aoin., 
but Crkvice, on tte Gulf of Cattaro, has 183 in. In summer, when 
the trades are extended polewards by the out-flowing equatorward 
winds on the eastern side of the ocean anticyclones, mild, dry and 
nearly continuous fair weather prevails, with northerly winds 
blowing towards the tropic. 

Sub-tropical belts of winter rains and dry summers are mainly 
limited to western coasts of continents, and to the islands off 
these coasts in latitudes between about 28® and 40®. The sub* 
trofdcal belt is excepdonalh^ wide in the CHd Worid, and readies 
far inland there, enribracfaig countries bordering on the Mediter- 
ranean in southern Europe and northern Africa, and then extend- 
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ing eastward across the Dalmatian coast and the southern part 
of the Balkan peninsula into Syria, Mesopotamia, Arahia, north 
of the tropic, Persia and adjacent lands. cUstribution has led 
to the use of the name ^'Mediterranean climate.** Owing to great 
irregularity of topography and outline, the Mediterranean prov« 
ince embraces many varieties of climate, but the dominant char- 
acteristics are the mild temperatures, except on the heights, and 
the winter rains. 

On the western coasts of the two Americas the sub-tropical belt 
of winter rains is clearly seen in California and in north Chile, on 
the west of the coast mountains. Between the region which has 
rain throu^out the year from the stormy westerlies, and the dis- 
tricts which are permanently arid under the trades, there is an 
indefinite belt over which rains fall in winter. In south Africa, 
which is controlled by high pressure areas of the south Atlantic 
and south Indian oceans, the south-western coastal belt has winter 
rains, decreasing to the north while the east coast and adjoining 
interior have summer rains, from the south-east trade. Southern 
Australia is climatically similar to south Africa. In summer the 
trades give rainfall on the eastern coast decreasing inland. In 
winter the westerlies give moderate rains, chiefly on the south- 
western coast. Sub-tropical climates follow the tropical high 
pressure belts across the oceans, but do not retain their distinctive 
character far inland from the west coasts of the continents (except 
in the Mediterranean), nor on the east coasts. On the latter, sum- 
mer monsoons and the occurrence of general summer rains 
interfere, as in east Asia and in Florida. 

Strictly, winter rains are typical of the coasts and islands of 
this belt. The more continental areas have a tendency to spring 
and autumn rains. The rainy and dry seasons are most marked 
at the equatorward margins of the belt. With increasing latitude, 
the rain is more evenly distributed through the year, the summer 
becoming more and more rainy until, in the continental interiors 
of the higher latitudes, summer becomes the season of maximum 
rainfall. The monthly distribution of rainfall in two sub-tropical 
regions is shown in the accompanying curves for Malta and for 
Perth (Western Australia) (fig. 8). In Alexandria the dry season 
lasts nearly eight months; in Palestine from six to seven months; 
in Greece about four months. The winter rains which migrate 
equatorward are separated by the Sahara from the equatorial 
rains which migrate poleward. Large variations in annual rain- 
fall may be expected towards the equatorial margins of sub- 
tropical belts. 

The main features of the sub-tropical rains east of the Atlantic 
are repeated on the Pacific coasts of the two Americas. In North 
America the rainfall decreases 
from Alaska, Washington and 
northern Oregon southwards to 
lower California, and the len^^h 
of the summer dry season in- 
creases. At San Diego, six 
months (May-October) have 
each less than 5% of the annual 
precipitation, and four of these 
havei%. The southern extremity 
of Chile, from about latitude 38^* 

S. southward, has heavy rainfall 
throughout the year from the 
westerlies, with a winter maxi- 
mum. Northern Chile is persis- 
tently dry. Between these two 
there are winter rains and dry summers. Neither Africa nor Aus- 
tralia extends far enough south to show the different members of 
this system well. New Zealand is almost wholly in the prevailing 
westerly belt. Northern India is unique in having summer mon- 
soon rains and also winter rains, the latter from weak cyclonic 
stmns which correspond with sub-tropical winter rains. 

From the position of the sub-trqixcal belts to leeward of the 
oceans, and at the equatorial margins of the temperate aooes, it 
fedkiws that their temperatures are not extreme. Further, the 
protection afforded by mountain ranges, as by the Alpa in Europe 
and the Sima Nevada in the United States, is an impmrtant factor 
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in keeping out extremes of winter cold. The annual march and 
ranges of temperature depend upon position with reference to 
continental or marine influences (fig. 9). The Mediterranean 
basin is particularly favoured in winter, not only in the protection 
against cold afforded by the mountains, but also in the high tem- 
perature of the sea itself. The southern Alpine valleys and the 
Riviera are well situated, having good protection and a southern 

exposure. The coldest month usu- 
ally has a mean temperature well 
above 32^. Mean minimum tem- 
peratures of about, and some- 
what below, freezing occur in the 
northern portion of the dis- 
trict, and in the more conti- 
nental localities such as northern 
Spain and the Balkans minima a 
good deal lower have been ob- 
served. Somewhat similar con- 
ditions obtain in the sub-tropical 
district of North America. Under 
the control of passing cyclonic 
storm areas, hot or cold winds, 
which often owe some of their 
special characteristics to the 
topography, bring into the sub- 
tropical telts, from higher or 
lower latitudes, unseasonably high 
or low temperatures. These winds 
have been given special names 
(mistral, sirocco, born, etc.). 
Cloudiness is moderate in winter 
but very small in summer. The 
winter rains do not bring continu- 
ously overcast skies, and a sum- 
mer month with a mean cloudiness 
of one tenth is not exceptional in 
the drier parts of the sub-tropics. 
With prevailing fair skies, even 
temperatures and moderate rainfall, the sub-tropical belts possess 
many climatic advantages which fit them for health resorts. The 
long list of well-known resorts on the Mediterranean coast, and 
the shorter list for California, bear witness to this fact. 

North Temperate Zone: West Coas/s;— Marine climatic 
types are carried by the prevailing westerlies on to the western 
coasts of the continents, giving them mild winters and cool sum- 
mers, abundant rainfall, and a high degree of cloudiness and 
relative humidity. North-western Europe is particularly favoured 
because of the remarkably high temperatures of the north Atlantic 
Ocean. January means of 40** to 50** F in the British Isles and on 
the northern French coast occur in the same latitudes as those of 
below in the far interior of Asia. In July means of 60 ** to 70"* in 
the former contrast with 70° to So'^F in the latter districts. The 
conditions are somewhat similar in North America. Along the 
western coasts of North America and of Europe the mean annual 
ranges are under 25® — actually no greater than some of those 
between the tropics. Irregular cyclonic temperature changes, are, 
however, marked in the temperate zone, while absent between the 
Tropics. The figures for the Stilly isles and for Thorsbavn, 
Faroe islands, illustrate the insular type of temperature on the 
west coasts. The annual march of rainfall, with the slight maxi- 
mum in the autumn and winter characteristic of the marine 
regime, is illustrated in the curve for north-western Europe (fig. 
fo). On the northern Pacific coast of North America the distribu- 
tion is similar, and in the southern hemisphere the western coasts 
of southern America, Tasmania and New Zealand show the same 
type. The cloudiness and relative humidity average high on west- 
ern coasts, with the maximum in the colder season. 

CofUmtfUal /iffmorr.— 'The equable climate of western coasts 
changes, gradually or suddenly, into the more extreme climates of 
the interiors. In Europe, where no high mountain ranges inter- 
vene, the transatim is gradual, and broad stretches benefit by the 
tempering infftaences of the Atlantic. In North America the 
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change is abrupt and comes on crossing the lofty western moun- 
tain barrier. The figures in the accompanying table illustrate well 
the gradually increasing continentality of climate with increasing 
distance inland in Eurasia. Continental interiors of the north tem- 
perate aone have the greatest extremes in the world. Towards 
the arctic circle winters are extremely severe, and January mean 
temperatures of — lo" and — ao” are widespread. At the cold pole 
of north-east Siberia a January mean of — 6o‘ is found. Mean 
minimum temperatures of —40“ occur in the area from eastern 
Ruaaia, over Siberia and down to about latitude so^N. Over no 
small part of Siberia minimum temperatures below —70“ may be 
looked for every winter. Thorshavn and Yakutsk are excellent 
examples of temperature differences along the same latitude line. 
Fortunately in Siberia the lowest temperatures are always accom- 
panied by calm weather. A temperature of 0° accompanied by a 
strong wind is harder to bear than —50“ in a calm, and the gales 
(buratt, pMTga), which carry louse snow, are very dangerous. 
North American winter weather in middle latitudes is often inter- 
rupted by cyclones, which, under the steep poleward temperature 
gradient then prevailing, cause frequent, marked and sudden 
changes in wind direction and temperature over the central and 
eastern United States. Cold waves and warm waves are common, 
and blizsards resemble the buran or purga of Russia and Siberia. 
With cold northerly winds, temperatures below freesing are 
carried far south towards the tropic. 

The January mean temperatures in the southern portions of the 
continental interiors average about 50°. In sununer the northern 
continental interiors are warm, with July means of 60* and there- 
abouts. These temperatures are not much higher than those on 
the west coasts, but as the northern interior winters are much 
colder than those on the coasts, the interior ranges are very lai^. 
Mean maximum temperatures of 86” occur iMyond the Arctic 
circle in north-eastern Siberia, and beyond latitude 60* in North 
America. In spite of the extreme winter cold, agriculture extends 
remarkably far north in these regions, because of warm, though 
short summers, with favourable rainfall distribution. Summer heat 
is BU^cient to thaw the upper surface of the froaen ground, and 
vegetation prospers for its short season; great stretches of flat 
surface become swamps. The southern interiors have torrid heat 
In summer, temperatures of over 90° being recorded in the south- 
western United States and in southern Asia. The diurnal ranges 
of temperature are ^'ery large, often exceeding 40”, and mean 
maxima exceed 1 10*. 

The winter maximum of rainfall and cloud on the west coasts 
becomes a summer maximum in the interiors. The change is grad- 
ual in Europe, as is the change in temperature, but more sud- 
den in North America. The rainfall curves for central Europe 
and for northern Asia illustrate these continental summer rains 
(s«« fig. to). The summer maximum becomes more marked with 
increasing continental character of the climate. There is also a 
well-marked decrease in the amount of rainfall inland. In western 
Europe rainfall averages aoin. to join., with much larger amounts 
(reaching xaoin. and even more) on bold west coasts, as in the 
British Isles and Scandinavia, vhere mout Atlantic winds are 
deflected upwards, and also locally on mountain ranges, as on the 
Alps. There are small rainfalls (below soin.) in eastern Sconih- 
navia and on the Iberian peninsula. Eastern Europe haa generally 
less than adn., western Siberia about xjin., and eastern Siberia 
about xoin. In the southern part of the great overgrown continent 
•of Asia an extended region of steppes and deserts, too far from the 
sea to receive sufficient preci|fitation, diut in, furthermore, by 
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mountains, controlled in summer by drjring northerly winds, 
receives leM than xoin. a year, and in places less than jin. 

The North American interior because of its small area has 
more favourable rainfall conditions than Asia. The heavy rain- 
faUs on the western slopes of the Pacific coast mountaixu corre- 
spemd, hi a general way, with those on the western coast of Europe. 
The coast mountains cause a much more rapid decrease of rain- 
fall ixiland than in Europe and a considerable south-western inte- 
rior region hu deficient rainfall (less than xoin,). The eastern part 
of the continent is freely open to the Atlantic and the Gulf of 
Mexico, so moist cyclonic winds have access, and rainfalls of over 
soin. are found everywhere east of the xooth mexidian. These 
conditions are much more favourable than those in eastern Asia. 
The greater part of the interior of North America has the usual 
warm-season rains. In the interior basin, between the Rocky and 
Sierra Nevada mountains, the higher plateaux and mountains 
receive much more rain (largely from thunderstorms) than the 
desert lowlands. Forests grow on the higher elevations, while irri- 
gation is necessary for agriculture below. In southern South 
America the xiarrow Pacific slope has heavy rainfall (over 8oin.) ; 
east of the Andes the plains are dry (mostly less than xmn.). 
The southern part of the continent is very narrow, and is open to 
the east as well as more open to the west owing to decreasing 
height of the mountains. Hence the rainfall increases somewhat to 
the south with passing cyclones. Tasmania and New Zealand have 
most rain on their western slopes. 

East Coojfr.— -Prevailing winds carry the interior continental 
climates off over the eastern coasts of the temperate zone lands 
and even on to the adjacent oceans. The east coasts therefore 
have continental climates, with modifications resulting from the 
presence of the oceans to leeward, and have little in common with 
the west coasts. On west coasts of north temperate lands isotherms 
are far apart. On east coasts they crowd together. Hie east coasts 
share with the interiors large annual and cyclonic ranges of tem- 
perature. A glance at isothermal maps of the world will show at 
once how favoured, because of its position to leeward of the warm 

, ,, . ' aV i North Atlantic waters, is western 

' I T ? I I rn"| 1 tn •• c«npared with eastern 

”*~' ^T -r f l North America. A similar con- 

trast, less marked, is seen in east- 

- '[ I UL I ~| Asia and western North 

5 - [ — ZZ America. In eutem Asia coast 

H Z ~fT' pi r T j ^ “ Z I mountains give some shelter from 

extreme cold of the interior, but 
■ ~ ■ " = »- in North America, with no such 

j barrier, severe cold winds sweep 

■iZ J I across the Atlantic coast States, 

II even far to the south. Owing to 
* la» 3 .» 3 . 3 .». g ^ w. A. 3.1 prevailing offshore winds, oceaiu 
Fie. 10.— ANNUAL TNIND OF TBM. to leeword have relatively little 

nNATUNS IN NONTN TSMFSNATI effect 

IONS mTNousANOTN. OF ANNUAL 11,* rwnfaU-increases fwm the 

interiors towards the east coasts. 
In North America the distribution through the year is very usd- 
form, with some tendency to a summer es hi the 

interior (N. A. fig.io). In eastern Asia winters are relative dry 
and dear, under the influence of the cold offshora nmmn. and 
summers are warm and rainy. Rainfalls of 4010. are found on the 
east cQUU of Korea, Kamdiatka and Japan, triiile in Nmth 
America, which is more open, they teach farther toUnrf Japan, 
although occupyhig an insular poshkn, has a modifiad conthMStal 
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ntlwr thaa a Bonne dhnete, The erinter monMoa after cnMiv 
the enter, ihns abindeiit lain and enow an the enstem 
wUle the adnter it relatively <hy in the lee of the mountaini, 
on the east Japan has smaller temperature ranges than the 
mainland. 

JIouHtam Climates.— Jf the akitude is sufficient, decreased 
temperature gives moimtains a polar climate, with the difference 
that summers are lelativdy cool while winters are mild owing to 
inversions of temperature in anticyclonic weather. Hence annual 
ranges are smaller than over lowlands. At such times of inver> 
sion mountain>t(qis often an>ear as local areas of higher tempera- 
ture in a general region of colder air over valleys and lowlands. 
Increased intensity of insolation aloft is important for certain 
mountain resorts in winter (e.g., Davos and Meran). Of Meran 
it has been well said that from December to Mard the ni^s 
are winter, but the days are mild spring. The dhimal ascending 
air currents of summer usually give mountains their nuudmum 
cloudiness and highest relative humidity in the warmer months, 
vdiile winter is the drier and clearer season. 

CHASACTBUmCS Of THE POLAR ZONKS 

The temperate zones merge into the polar zones at the Arctic 
and Antarctic circles, or, if temperature be used as the basis of 
classification, at the isotherms of 50*^ for the warmest month, 
as suggested by Supan. The longer or shorter absence of the sun 
gives the climate a peculiar character. Beyond the isotherm of 
50*F for the wannest month forest trees and cereals do not grow. 
In the northern hemisphere this line is well north of the Arctic 
circle, in the continental climate of Asia, and north of it also fai 
north-western North America and in northern Scandinavia, but 
falls well south in eastern British America, Labrador and Green- 
land, and also in the north Pacific Ocean. In the southern hemis- 
phere this isotherm crosses the southern extremity of South Ameri- 
ca, and runs fairly east and west around the globe. There is a 
miniminn of life, but more in the north polar than the south polar 
zone. Plants and land animals are few. Arming and cattle raising 
cease. Population is small and scattered. Man seeks his food 
chiefly in the sea and lives near the sea-coast. There are no per- 
manent settlements at all within the Antarctic circle. Interior 
lands are deserted. Arctic vegetation must make rapid growth in 
the short, cool summer. In the highest latitudes summer temper- 
atures are not high enough to melt snow on a level. Arctic pimts 
grow and blossom rapidly and luxuriantly where the exposure is 
favourable, and the water from melting snow can run off; the 
soil then dries quickly and can be effectively warmed. Protection 
against cold winds is another important factor. Over great 
stretches of the northern plains the surface only is thawed out in 
the warmer months, and swamps, mosses and lichens are found 
over perpetually frozen ground. 

Temperature, — ^At the solstices the two poles receive the 
largest amounts of insolation which any part of the earth's sur- 
face ever receives. Temperatures do not follow insolation in this 
case tecause much of the latter never reaches the earth’s surface 
ai^ because much energy which does reach the surface is eroded 
in melting snow and ice of the polar areas. In the winter months 
there are three cold poles, in Siberia, in Greenland and at the 
pole itself. In January the mean temperatures at these three cold 
poles are —49*. —40* and —40* F respectively. The Siberian 
cold pole becomes a maximum of temperature during the summer, 
but the Greenland and polu minima remain througdiout the year. 
In Jidy the temperature distribution shows considmble uniform- 
ity; the gradients are relatively weak. A large area.in the interUw 
of Greenland, and one of about equal extent around the pole, are 
within the isotherm of 33**. For the year a large area around the 
pole is enclosed by the isotherm of— 4”, with an isotherm of the 
zame value in the interior of Greenhmd. The annual range of 
tenqrerature is about 1 30* in Siberia, So** in North America, 76* 
At the North P<de and 72* in Greenland The North Pole obvious)^ 
has a continental climate. 

For the Antarctic our knowledie is still very fragmentary, and 
relates ddeffy to sununer months. Meinardus bu detennined 
mean tenqwiatines of higher southern latitudes as f<dkiws:— 
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The ediole southern hemisphere is colder than the northern. 
Antarctic summers are decidedly cold. Mean annual temperatures 
ate about 10*, and minima of an ordinary Antarctic winter go to 
—40** and below, but ao far no minima of the severest Siberian 
intensity have been noted. Maxima have varied between 35” 
and 50*. Temperatures at the South Pole itself suggest interest- 
ing speculations. It is likely that near the South Pole will prove to 
be the coldest point on tte earth's surface for the year, as the 
distribution of insolation implies and as the conditions of land, 
ice and snow there suggest. The lowest winter and summer 
tenqwratures in the southern hemisphere will probably be found 
near the pole. Isotherms in the antarctic region bend polewards 
and equatorwards at different meridians, although much less ao 
than in the Arctic. 

The annual march of temperature in the north polar zone, for 
which we have the best comparable data, is peculiar in having a 
much retarded minimum in February or even in March— the re- 
sult of the long cold winter. Temperature rises rapidly towards 
summer, reaching a maximum in July. Autumn is warmer than 
spring. The continents do not penetrate far enough into the Arctic 
zone to develop a pure continental climate in the highest latitudes. 
Verkhoyansk, latitude 67° 6'N., has an exaggerated continental 
type for the margin of the zone, with an annual range of i 30 °. 
One-third os large a range is found on Novaya Zemlya. Polar 
climate as a whole has large annual and small ^umal ranges, but 
sudden changes of wind may cause marked irregular temperature 
changes especially in winter. The smaller ranges are associated 
with greater cloudiness, and vice versa. 

Pressure and Wlndtr— Pressure and winds follow a simpler 
scheme in the southern than in the northern hemisphere, because 
of the large extent of ocean. The southward decrease of pressure 
in temperate latitudes, previously described, ceases in about 
6o*S., where a trough of low preuure encircles the globe, widen- 
ing somewhat over the Ross and Weddell Seas, while still farther 
south pressure rises again. On the northern side of this trough 
westerly winds prevail, on the southern side easterly winds. Over 
the Antarctic continent itself periods of calm, and, in winter, 
intense cold alternate with periods of high winds, which often 
develop into blizzards. Blizzards are not equally developed on all 
parts of the Antarctic coast, their frequency depending on the 
local topography and distribution of pressure; they are especially 
numerous in Adelie Land. Winds of any force sweep away the 
surface layer of cold air and cause a noarked rise of temperature. 
They whirl up the loose surface snow but are also accompanied by 
fresh snow, visibility is limited to a few yards. 

In the Arctic area wind systems are less clearly defined and 
pressure distribution is much less regular, on account of irregular 
distribution of land and water. The North Atlantic low-pressure 
area is more or less well developed in all months. Except in June, 
when it lies over Southern Greenland, this tongue-shaped trough 
of low pressure lies in Davis strait, to the south-west or west of 
Iceland, and over the Norwegian sea. In winter it greatly extends 
its limits farther east into the inner Arctic ocean, to the north of 
lUissia and Siberia. The Pacific minimum of pressure is found 
south of Bering strait and in Alaska. Between these two regions 
a ridge of higher preuure extends from North America to eastern 
Sibc^ This has been called by Supan the “Arktische Wittd- 
sekmde." Preuure gradients are steepest in winter. The prevailing 
westerlies which in the high southern latitudes are so symmetri- 
cally developed, are interfexed with by the varying pteuures over 
the northern continents and oceans in summer and winter. Iso- 
haric and wind charts show that on the whole winds blow out from 
the inner pdar basin, CNiecially in winter and spr^. 

RnlA and taam^Th/t amount of precipitation is compar- 
atively slight in the polar zones, chiefly bmuw of the small 
opacity of the air for water vapour at the low temperatures there 
prevailing; partly also because of the rarity of local convectional 
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storms and thunder-diowers. Even cyclonic storms cannot yidd 
much precipitation. Extended snow and ice fields tend to give 
an exaggerated idea of the actual amount of precipitation. It 
must be remembered, however, that evaporation is slow at low 
temperatures, and melting is not excessive. Hence the polar 
store of fallen snow is well preserved; interior snowfields, ice 
sheets and glaciers are produced. The commonest form of pre- 
cipitation is naturally snow, the summer limit of which, in the 
northern hemisphere, is near the Arctic circle, with the exception 
of Norway. So far as exploration has yet gone into the highest 
northern latitudes, rain falls in summer, but probably over most 
of the Antarctic continent rain never falls. The snow of the polar 
regions is characteristically fine and dry. At low polar tempera- 
tures flakes of snow are not found, but precipitation is in the form 
of ice spicules. The finest glittering ice needles often fill the air 
even on clear days, and in calm weather, and, gradually descend- 
ing to the surface, slowly add to the depth of snow on the ground. 
Dry snow is also blown from the snowfields on windy days, inter- 
fering with the transparency of the air. 

Humidity, Cloudiness and Fog. — Absolute humidity is low 
in polar latitudes, especially in winter, on account of 'ow tempera- 
tures. Relative humidity varies greatly, and very low readings 
have often been recorded. Cloudiness seems to decn ase somewhat 
towards the inner polar areas, after passing the belt of high cloudi- 
ness in the higher latitudes of the temperate zones. In marine 
climates of high latitudes summer has the maximum cloudiness; 
winter is clearer. The summer maximum is associated with fogs, 
produced where warm, damp air is chilled by contact with ice. 
They arc also formed over open waters, as among the Faroe 
islands, for example, and open water spaces, in the midst of an 
ice-covered sea, arc commonly detected at a distance by means 
of “steam fog.” Fogs arc less common in winter, when they occur 
as radiation fogs, of no great thickness. The small winter cloudi- 
ness, reported also from the Antarctic zone, corresponds with low 
absolute humidity and small precipitation. Coasts and islands 
bathed by warm water of the Gulf Stream drift are usually more 
cloudy in winter than in summer. The place of fog is in winter 
taken by fine snow crystals, which often darken the air like fog 
when strong winds raise the dry snow from the surfaces on which 
it is lying. Cumulus cloud forms are rare, even in summer. 
Stratus is probably the commonest cloud of high latitudes, often 
covering the sky for days without a break. 

Physiological Effects^The north polar summer, in spite of 
its lack of warmth, is in some respects pleasant and healthful, 
but the polar night is monotonous, depressing and repelling. Sir 
W. E. Parry said that it would be diflicult to conceive of two 
things which are more alike than two polar winters. An everlast- 
ing uniform snow covering, rigidity, lifelessness and silence — 
except for the howl of the gale or the cracking of the ice. Small 
wonder that the polar night has sometimes unbalanced men’s 
minds. The first effects arc often a strong desire for sleep and 
indifference. Later effects have been sleeplessness and nervous- 
ness, tending in extreme cases to insanity, anaemia and digestive 
troubles. Extraordinarily low winter temperatures arc easily 
borne if the air be dry and still. Zero weather seems pleasantly 
refreshing if clear and calm. But high relative humidity and wind 
— even a light breeze — give the same degree of cold a penetrating 
feeling of chill which may be unbearable. Large temperature 
ranges are endured without danger in the polar winter when the 
air is dry. Under direct insolation skin bums and blisters; lips 
swell and crack. Thirst has been much complained of by polar 
explorers, and is due to the active cvai^oration from the warm 
body into the dry, relatively cold air. Polar air is singularly free 
from micro-organisms owing to lack of communication with other 
parts; hence many diseases common in temperate zones, “colds” 
among them, are rare. 

Changes of CUmate^The climatic divisions of the world 
appear to be constant in their broad outlines, but are subject to 
minor fluctuations which have a duration from a few years up to 
many centuries. Some known fluctuations of climate have been 
irregular, but others recur with some regularity. The beat known 
of these meteorological periodicities are the ii-year sunspot 


cycle, best diown in the tr^cs, and the Brfickner cycle, of idwut 
35 years, in temperate regions. In the geological past there have 
bten far more extensive changes (see e.g., Clxmatic Histoky). 

BiiLiooaAPHY.^-Sdentific climatology is based upon numerical 
results, obtained 1^ systematic, long continued, accurate meteorologi- 
cal observations. Ae essential part of its literature is therefore found 
in the collection of data pubUshed by the various meteorological 
services. The only comprehensive text-book of climatology is the 
Handbuch der KUnuUologie of the late J. von Harm (Stuttgart, 290^ 
11). The first volume deals with general climatology, and has been 
translated into English (London and New York, 1903). Reference 
should be made to this book for further details than are here given. 
The second and third volumes are devoted to the climates of the 
different countries of the world. Rd^^ien’s Die KUmaie der Er^ 
and Rendrew’s CUmaUs of the Comments are valuable reference 
books. The standard meteorological journal of the world, the Meteor- 
ologische Zeitschrift (Braunschweig, monthly), is indispensable. The 
Quarterly Journal of the Royal Meteorological Society (London), 
the Meteorological Magazine (London), and the Monthly Weather 
Review (Washington, D. C.) are also valuable. The best collection 
of charts is that in the Atlas of Meteorology (London, 2899) which 
gives an excellent working bibliography. See also the bibliography 
issued by the Royal Meteorological Society. 

CLIMATE IN THE TREATMENT OF DISEASE. 

Broadly speaking, purity of air (i.c., freedom from solid particles 
and irritating gases), average temperature, range of temperature, 
amounts of sunshine and of humidity are the most important con- 
siderations in the climatic treatment of disease. Social and eco- 
nomic conditions in any given locality are important but are not 
discussed here. Individuals react both to beat and cold very differ- 
ently. At health resorts, where the temperature varies between 
55® and 70® F., strong individuals gradually lose strength, whereas 
a delicate person gains vigour of mind and body and puts on weight. 
And a corresponding intensity of cold acts in the reverse manner 
in each case. Thus a moderately warm health resort suits delicate, 
convalescent or elderly people. Cold, however, when combined 
with wind and damp, must be avoided by the aged, the delicate, 
and those prone to gouty and rheumatic affections. The moisture 
of the atmosphere controls the distribution of warmth on the earth, 
and is closely bound up with the prevailing winds, temperature, 
light and pressure. In dry air the evaporation from skin and lungs 
is increased, especially if the sunshine be plentiful and the altitude 
high. In warm moist air strength is lost and digestive troubles are 
common. In moist cold air perspiration is checked, and rheumatic 
and joint affections are common. The main differences between 
mountain air and that of the plains depend on the former being 
more rarefied, colder, of a lower absolute humidity, and offering 
less resistance to the sun’s rays. As the altitude is raised, circu- 
lation and respiration are quickened, probably as an effort on the 
part of the organism to compensate for the diminished supply of 
oxygen, and somewhat more gradually body weight and the number 
of red blood corpuscles increase, this increase persisting after a 
return to lower ground. Thus children and young people are espe- 
cially likely to benefit by the impetus given to growth and the 
blood-forming organs. For older people, however, the benefit de- 
pends on whether their organs of circulation and respiration can 
res{)ond to the increased demands on them. For anaemia, pulmo- 
nary tuberculosis, deficient expansion of the lungs, neurasthenia, 
and the debility following fevers and malaria, mountain air is in- 
valuable. But where there is valvular disease of the heart, or 
rapidly advancing disease of the lungs, it is to be avoided. Li^t, 
especially direct sunlight, is of primary importance, the lack of it 
tending to depression and dyspeptic troubles. Inde^, the modem 
view is that the value of a climate is determined chiefly by the 
average intensity of ultra-violet light. Probably its germicidal 
power accounts in part for the aseptic character of the air of the 
Alps, the desert and other places. 

A “good” climate is that in which all the organs and tissues of 
the body are kept evenly at work in alternation with rest. Thus 
a climate with constant moderate variations in its principal factors 
is the best for the maintenance of health. But the climate 
for an invalid depends on the particular weakness from wUch he 
suffers. Thus in pulmonary tuberculosis a cool sunny climate is 
greatly superior to a tropical one. Exposure to strong wuids is 
harmful, since it increases cou^. A hi^ altitude, from the sun- 
shine, the purity and stimulati^ properties of the air, is of value 
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to many mild or very early cases, but where the disease is extensive 
or the heart is irritable, or there is insomnia, hij^ altitudes are 
contra-indicated. Where Urn disease is of long standing, with much 
eapectoration, or accompanied by albuminuria, the patient appears 
to do best in a humid atmosphere but little above tt^tHa level. 
The climate of Egypt is suitable for cagpi co m| dicate 4 ^pii hron- 
chitis or bronchiecusis, but is contra halted where thesis at- 
tendant diarrhoea. Madeira and tbe>)Cmries are useful edben 
emphysema is present. Bronchitis in young people is best t|iated 
by hi^ altitudes, but in older patients by a moist mild cQinite, 
except where much expectoration is present. 

Delicate children benefit by residence at the seaside and ^ very 
delicate, with small power of reaction, the winter should be passed 
at some mild coast resort. Gouty and rheumatic affections require 
a dry soil and warm dry climate, cold and moist winds bdng 
especially injurious. 

For heart affections high altitudes are to be avoided, though 
some physicians make an exception of mitral cases where the com- 
pensation is good. Moderate elevations of 500 to 1,500ft. are pre- 
ferable to the sea level 

In diseases of the kidneys, a warm dry climate, by stimulating 
the action of the skin, lessens the work to be done by these organs, 
and thus is the most beneficial. Extremes of heat and cold and 
elevated regions are all to be avoided. (See Heliotherapy.) 

CLOfATIC HISTORY. The geological history of the earth 
is divided into five main divisions, Archaean or Pre-Cambrian, 
Palaeozoic, Mesozoic, Tertiary and Quaternary periods (see 
Geology). These different perils contain evidence of many great 
changes of climate, but this article is limited to those which have 
occurred since the appearance of man. The earliest forms of 
man-like creatures probably appeared towards the close of the 
Tertiary pieriod, and their development has been greatly influenced 
by a series of climatic changes which occurred during the Quater- 
nary. The Tertiary is divided into Eocene, Oligocene, Miocene 
and Pliocene; a fifth stage, the Pleistocene, is now generally 
included with the Quaternary. The Eocene began 60 million years 
ago, the Pliocene ended probably 600,000 to a million years ago. 
At the beginning of the Eocene the climate of middle latitudes 
was somewhat warmer than it is at present, and in the later 
Eocene and Oligocene it became very much warmer. Beds of 
fossil plants of warm temperate aspect dating from these periods 
have ^en found north of the Arctic Circle in many regions. In 
the Miocene the climate was somewhat cooler than in the Oligo- 
cene, though probably warmer than the present. At the beginning 
of Pliocene times, ten to 15 million years ago, the climate of 
the north temperate regions again became warmer, but this was 
temporary, and towards the close of this period there was a 
rapid cooling. This change is well shown in East Anglia, where 
the earlier Pliocene beds contain mainly southern ihollusca, while 
in the upper part of the Red Crag northern species become 
increasingly frequent. The later Pliocene beds of East Anglia, 
the Chillesford beds and Weyboume Crag, contain large num- 
bers of arctic species, and are probably contemporaneous with the 
first glaciations of Scandinavia •and the Alps. The latest bed in 
this country which was formerly attributed to the Pliocene, the 
Cromer Forest bed, indicates a return of somewhat wanner con- 
ditions; it is succeeded by boulder days and other deposits of 
land ice, indicating the oncoming of glacial conditions in England 
itself. The discovery of Palaeolithic implements in this bed indi- 
cates, however, that the forest bed and the underlying Wey- 
boume crag should be removed to the Pleistocene. The ''Quater- 
nary” Ice age began on the continent of Europe and in North 
America in ^ Pliocene, but it is convenient to ignore this some- 
what arbitrary division and to consider the Ice Age as a whole. 

The Quatemanr lee Ager— The Quaternary or Pldstocene 
Ice Age was characterised by the advance of great glaciers or ice- 
sheets from a number of centres, of which the most important 
were Somdinavia and the Alps in Eurc^, the Corrfilleras and 
various other centres in North America. M^or centres of i^bmta* 
lion were located in Spitsbergen, Iceland, Ireland, Scotland and 
northern England, the Pyrenees, the Caucasus Range, the Hima- 
layas, the mountain langes of central Asa, Alaska and the whole I 
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chain of ^ Rockies and Andes, the highest mountains of equa- 
torial Africa, south-eastern Australia and New Zealand. The ice- 
sheets of Greenland and Antarctica are remnants of the Quater- 
nary glaciation, and illustrate the character of the great inland 
ice-sheets of northern Europe and North America. 

Gladatioa ot the AlpSo-— The classical work of A. Penck 
and E. Bruckner in the Alpine region has shown that there were 
four main advances of the glaciers in Central Europe, which they 
designated Gunz, Mindel, Riss and Wurm. The intervening peri- 
ods during which the ice retreated (interglacial periods) are 
tenned Guni-Mindel, Mindel-Riss and Riss-Wurm. In the Gunz 
glaciation the snow-line probably lay 3,000ft. lower than now, 
but the remains of this glaciation have Imn almost entirely oblit- 
erated by the later advances. Of the Gunz-Mindel interglacial 
nothing is known with certainty, but from the amount of erosion 
performed by the rivers its duration is estimated as 60,000 years. 
The Mindel glaciation was regarded by Penck and Bruckner as 
the greatest advance of the ice over the eastern half of the Alpine 
region. The snow-line lay about 4,250ft. below the present. 
The Mindel-Riss interglacial was very long (about 240,000 years), 
and for part of the time warmer than the present. The Riss was 
reprded os the greatest glaciation in the south-west and west, 
with a snow-line about 4,2soft. below the present. The Riss- 
Wurm interglacial was relatively short (about 60,000 years), but 
probably for a time warmer than the present. The Wurm glacia- 
tion was considered by Penck and Bruckner to have been smaller 
in extent than the Riss (depression of snow-line 3,QOoft.), but 
the latest worker, W. Socrgel, regards it as the greatest glaciation 
of the Alps. The Wurm was double, the two maxima being sep- 
arated by a slight retreat. The final retreat of the ice was inter- 
rupted by three re-advances, the Biihl, Gschnitz and Daun stages. 
The interval between the second maximum of the Wurm (Wurm 
II.) and the Biihl, which is important archaeologicaily, is termed 
the Achen oscillation. Penck and Bruckner estimated the length 
of the post-Wurm period as 20,000 years. 

Changes of Sea Level. — The changes of sea level during the 
Quaternary are best known from the work of E. D^p6ret in the 
Mediterranean. He recognizes four shore-lines or raised beaches, 
representing periods when the sea was considerably above its 
present level. These were separated by periods of land elevation 
when the sea was below its present level and the Mediterranean 
was divided into two separate basins. 


Table i. Tie Divisions of the Quaternary Ice Age (the latest are 
at the top). 


Changes of level. 

Glacial stages. 

Human 

Industries. 

Monastirian 

Upper: Elevation 
Lower: Submer- 
gence to 6ofl. 

BO hi Re-odvancc 
Achen Retreat 
Wurm (flaciation 
Riss-Wurm 

Magdalenian 

Solutrcan 

Aurlgnacrian 

Mousterian 

Arheulean 

Evolved 

Chellean 

Tyrrhenian 

Upper: Elevation 
Ixiwcr: Submer- 
gence to looft. 

Kiss Glaciation 
MindeJ-Kiss 

Chellean 

Milazzian 

Upper: Elevation 
Ix>wer: Submer- 
gence to TQOfl. 

Mindel Glacia- 
tion 

Gunz-Mindel 

Pre-Chellcan 

Sicilian 

Upper: Elevation 
Lower: Submer- 
gence U} ^.joft. 

Gunz Glaciation 



Glaciation in Northern Euroi>e.r— The history of the Scan- 
dinavian ice-sheet is not known so fully as that of the Alps. The 
ice probably formed first on the Norwegian mountains, but the 
centre soon shifted to Sweden and the Gulf of Bothnia. The ice- 
sheet extended into Russia, Germany, Denmark and Holland, and 
at its maximum filled the North Sea and encroached on the east 
coast of England, especially over East Anglia, where for a time 
it united with the ice from northern England. The edge of the 
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ioe^heet over Europe underwent great fluctuations; it is not 
known with certainty wbether it ever completely melted during 
the whde course of the Quaternary glaciation, but it is highly 
probable that this happened during at least the Mindel*Riss inter> 
glacial. In East An^ia the Scandinavian ice was followed by 
English ice bearing great quantities of chalk, which formed the 
Great Chalky Boulder Clay, but the time relations of the various 
glacial deposits are not yet settled. Gerard'de Geer's study of the 
deposits Mt by the retreating ice in Sweden has shown that the 
last ice*sheet began its final retreat about ao,ooo years ago. As 
in the Alps, the retreat of the ice was intemgRed by several re* 
advances, indicated by great terminal moraines (see below). 

Mortb Aiiietlea.-~In North America great ice-sheets reached 
lower latitudes than anjmriiere else on the earth. The ice spread 
out from three nudn centres, the Cordilleras in the west, the 
Keewatin west of Hudson’s Bay, and Labrador in the east. The 
deposits of these various centres are complex, but a succession of 
five glacial and four interglacial sta^s has been made out in the 
Mississippi Valley. The latest glaciation, termed the Wisconsin, 
was double, like the Wurm, and de Geer has succeeded in cor- 
relating the stages of its final retreat with those of the last Scan- 
dinavian ice-sheet, but the relations of the earlier glacial stages 
with those in Europe are uncertain. Interglacial beds in Toronto 
indicate a long period of retreat and perhaps of complete 
disappearance of the ice, but their position in the Mississippi 
sequence is uncertain. In most other parts of the world the gla- 
ciation has been shown to include three or four advances of the 
ice, indicating a general similarity with the sequence in the 
A^, but direct correlation is not yet possible. 

StagM of Human Culture,*— The Quaternary Ice Age roughly 
coincides with the Palaeolithic (q.v.) stage of human culture. The 
various industries into which the Palaeolithic of western Europe 
is divided are shown in table i with their probable positions in the 
glacial sequence, but there is still some doubt as to the early 
Palaeolithic. The Magdalenian falls in the period of arctic cliiiuite 
about the Biihl re-advance, while the Solutrean and Aurignacian 
occupy the Achen oscillation, a period of dry steppe-like climate 
which followed Wurm II. The whole of the Wurm glaciation 
(Upper Monastirian) is occupied by the Mousterian, which ex- 
tends some way back into the Riss-Wurm interglacial (Lower 
Monastirian), but just how far is not quite settled. The contro- 
versy has been concerned chiefly with the position of the Chellean 
industry, which some assign to the Riss-Wurm, others to the 
Mindel-Riss interglacial. The correlation in table i is a compro- 
mise, due to Prof. W. J. Sollas, who places the Chellean proper in 
the Mindel-Riss (Lower Tyrrhenian) and a later development of 
it, the "evolved Chellean," in the early part of the Riss-Wurm, 
while the Acheulean occupies the central and latter parts of that 
interglacial and the Lower Mousterian its closing stages. The 
fore-runners of the Chellean types (Pre-Cfaellean) apparently be- 
long to the Gunz-Mindel interglacial (Lower Milazzian). 

Late-Glacial and Post-Glacial Periods,— The climatic his- 
tory of the concluding stages of the Ice Age is best known from 
Scandinavia, and thanks to the researches of G. de Geer the 
various stages have been dated. About 30,000 b.c. the ice-edge lay 
for a time across Denmark and the Baltic coast of Germany and 
formed the Damglaciol moraine. After a period of retreat, the 
ice-edge halted again near the coast of the Scandinavian peninsula, 
where it formed the Gotiglackl moraine. The ice then vacated 
Scania, but there was another long halt about 9000 b.c., forming 
the great Fennosemdian moraines. Up to this time the recession 
had been comparatively slow, and the edge of the ice had changed 
but little on the coast of Norway and in northern Finland, wUle 
it had eveiyvriiere been bordered by a belt of Arctic plants, show- 
ing that the temperature was still very low. After the fonnaUon 
of the Fomoscandian moraines, however, there followed a period 
of very rapid retreat, termed Fmglacial time, during which tem- 
perate plants occupied almost inunediately the grmmd vacated 
by the ice, indicating a comparatively hi^ temperature. By 
about 7000 B.C the reirmants of the ice-sheet had shrunk to a 
long narrow strip along the centre of Scandhuvia. Alter a short 
halt termed the Ragimda Pause, the ice-sheet split Into two sep- 


arate portkns about 6500 me., and thte date is feganded by Scan- 
dhiBviim geologists as the “official” end of the Ice Age. Thecorre- 
lation between the stages of retreat in Scandinavia and the Alps 
is not yet known, but it is not unlikdy that the great Fennoscan- 
dian moraines rqiresent the BQhl stage. 

In Britain various Arctic (dant b^ are known which were 
prestamUy formed during the halts represented by the Gotiglarial 
Mid Fennoscandian moraines, and there were local re-advtnoes of 
mountain glaciers in Scotland at the same times. The retreat 
stages of other centres of glaciation are not yet known in detail, 
but de Geer and Ernst Antevs have been able to date parts of 
the retreat stages of the ice-sheets in Canada and southern Argen- 
tina by comparing the relative thicknesses of succesrive annual 
clay deposits with those in Sweden. 

Changaa la Land and Sea Distributioa^— As the Scandina- 
vian ice-sheet began to vacate the Baltic basin, the latter was 
occupied by a fresh-water lake, bounded on the north by the ice. 
After the formation of the Fennoreandian moraines a subsidence 
of the land allowed the ingress of the sea, both from the Atlantic 
across Scania and from the White sea across Finland. The site 
of the Baltic was now occupied by the Arctic sea, called the Yoldia 
sea from the presence of the high northern mollusc Yoldia arc- 
tica. About the time of the Ragunda Pause the land rose again 
and both outlets to the ocean were closed. The Baltic now became 
a fresh-water lake, which from its characteristic mollusc is termed 
the Ancylus lake. The greater part of the Ancylus lake stage falls 
in post-glacial time, during which the last remnants of the ice- 
sheet disappeared. About 4000 b.c. a new period of submergence 
began in the south-west Baltic, again admitting the waters of 
the Atlantic and forming the Littorina sea. This sea was warmer 
and more saline than the present Baltic, because the inlet from the 
Atlantic was wider and deeper. The maximum subsidence prob- 
ably occurred about 3000 b.c., after which the land gradually rose 
again and conditions ai^roached those of the present. 

A raised beadb at a height of about ten ft. above the present 
beach is found almost all over the world, and In many parts is 
accompanied by a kind of fauna now known only from lower lati- 
tudes. Such a widespread change of level indicates a rise of the 
sea, due to a greater volume of water in the oceans. The addi- 
tional water can only have come from a melting back of the still 
existing ice-sheets, «q>ecially of Greenland and Antarctica, beyond 
their present limits; there is also independent evidence that this 
occurred. This general warm period is termed the Climatic Opti- 
miMi; it falls somewhere within the time of the Littorina sea and 
probably between sooo and 1000 b . c . 

▼cgttatioii.— Much information as to late-glacial and post- 
glacial climates is provided by the vegetation, especially of peat- 
bogs. In central Europe the Wurm glaciation was accompanied 
and followed by tundra, which gave place during the latter half 
of the Achen oscillation to dry cold steppe conditions during 
which Sdutrean man, who hunted the horse, penetrated Europe 
from the east. In the Lower Magdalenian, the culture of which 
is based on the reindeer, conditions again became moister and 
colder, and the tundra returned for a short time, to rapidly 
replac^ by pine forest spreading up from the south-east. In the 
Upper Magdalenian the pine begw to be replaced by dense forests 
of oak and the reindeer gave way to the r^ deer. Dense forests 
were almost impenetrable to primitive man, and in central Europe 
there is almost a gap— the “hiatus”— between PalaeoUtbic and 
neolithic industries. 

In Scandinavia the retreating ice-dieet was bordered by a 
broad aone of Arctic vegetation until the dose of tlw Fenno- 
scandian halt. The aq)en ^>peared in the modi wanner Flnigla- 
cial, the fir in the Ancylus period. The very favourable coi- 
tions of Littorina time were marked by a wesdth of new trees, 
indwfing oak, haad and beech; at one time the haad greatly ex- 
ceeded its present limits both of latitude and hel^t. 

Wet aad Dry Berloda. The post-gladal period has had 
marked altmnations of wet and dry dimates, irindi were first act 
out by the Norwegian Aad Blytt The time of the Ancyhit lake 
wu generally dry, with warm summers but cold winters; Blytt 
term^ this the Boreal stage. The early part of littorfan tbne 
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M at ptaaent. fonnini the AOmuie aUge, edddi «u marked by a 
great gnwrUi of peat kmorthem and mitera Europe. Aboift|ooo 
a.c. the warm moist condHiont gave- way to a dry cUmata, with 
very warm summers and winters no colder than the prmeat. The 
surfaces of the peet 4 )ogs dried ig>, and in $caadinaviii^ Scotland 
and Ireland they were eccvgifed by oak forests; in Germany there 
is instead a layer of dry heath peat Blytt terms this the 5 ii 6 > 
Bored period. About 8so b.c thm wu a marked deterioration of 
climate, which became moist and cold, forming the Sub^tlomie 
period, iHien the forests on the peat>bogs died and were replac«l 
by a new and very rapid growth of peat. The change from the 
v^ favourable climate of the Sub*BoreaI to the unfavourable 
climate of the Sub-Atlantic was very marked in the Alps; during 
the Brooae A§e and the beginning of the Early Iron A^ the cli- 
mate was hi|^y favourable and there was free communication 
across the passes; but early in the Iron Age the passes were closed 
and human occtgiatioD was banished to the lowest and warmest 
valleys, vdiile at the same time many of the lake-dwellings were 
submerged. It seems probable that the Daun re-advance of the 
Alpine glaciers should be attributed to this stage; Penck and 
Briickner dated the Daun re-advance as older than the Bronae 
Age, but on very scanty evidence. 

liw Boreal period is not well shown in the British Islet, but 
the succession of Atlantic peat, Sub-Boreal forest and Sub-Atlan- 
tic peat is well seen in Ireland, most of Scotland and western 
England but not well developed in eastern England. 

Su mm a r y.— The various late-glacial and post-glacial stages in 
Scandinavia may be sumnurised as follows: 


Tabu 2. Late-glacial and Post-gladal Stages. 


Date 

B.C. 

Scandinaviui Ice 
Sheet. 

Land and Sea. 

Trees. 

Wet and dry 
periods. 

0 

1000 

2000 

3000 

Post- 

glacial 

a 

Llttorina 

Sea 

Oak 

Beech 

Haiel 

Sub-Atlantic 

Sub-Boreal 

4000 



Fir 

Atlantic 

5000 

Ancylui 

Lake 


6000 

Boreal 

7000 

Ragunda Pauie 


Aspen 



Flniglacial 

Yoldia 



OQOQ 

Retreat 

Sea 


' Sub- Arctic 




Arctic 

and 

9000 

Fennoacandiaa 

Halt 

IceoLakes 

plants 

Arctic 

10000 






THE mSTOUCAL PEBIOD 

There is no clear boundary between the geological and historical 
periods, for in Egypt and south-west Asia the beginnings of his- 
tory are almost contemporary with tfie end of the Ice Age in 
Scvidiruivia. In the arid regions of Arabia, Mesopotamia and 
centnl Asia variations of rainfall are of much greater importance 
small variations of temperature, and this discussion is ac- 
cordirrgly limited to the alternations of wet and dry periods. 

PeniL— The semi-arid settlement of Anau on the nortim 
margin of Persia is important. This site was occupied from time 
to time and abandoned during the intervening periods, and since 
there is no evidence of conquest, whik the periods of abandon- 
ment are rqsesented by des^ formations, it is highly probable 
that the interruptioas were due to drought These settlements 
wen investigated By Mr. Raphad Pumpdly, wbo dated them fay 
means of the relative thickneas of deposits. According to Pimqrel- 
far’s est im afes the first aettkment bqpu about 9000 B.C., the sec- 
ond, udiidi immediatdy succeeded it, about fiooo B.C The last part 
of tk first settlement and the whole of the secoiid dww evidence 
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of gtadudly Increasing drou^t and the site was abandoned soon 
after 6eoe BX. It was reoccupied, after an interval of desert con- 
ditions, about 5soeB.c The third setUement continuod until about 
asoo B.C, wiA a abort interruption, probably due to droud>t, 
about gooo B.C These estimates the age of Anau appear to be 
far too gnat, and H. Peake and H. J. Fleure suggest ttet the first 
settlement did not begin till about 3900 B.C., while the third setUe- 
ment lasted from about 2500 to t6oo b.c. At the close of the third 
pwriod there began a period of intense drought, and Anau was not 
reoccupied until the Iron Age, probably about 750 b.c. 

It is hi|^y probable that in semi-arid regions the amount of 
unrest and ndgretion increases during periods of drought, so that 
we can infer the variations of dryness from the frequencies of 
migrations. A period of extensive migration began about 2650 b.c. 
and culminated between 2300 and 2030. Another maximum oc- 
curred about 1350 to 1300. after whi^ the desert peoplre bepm 
to settle down, and remained quiet until the Arabian cUspersal of 
the seventh century A.P. (which began before the birth of Mo- 
hammed). 

Cas pi an Sea.— During the Christian era our information is 
mainly derived from the variations of level of the Caspian Sea, 
amplified and supported by records of other lakes in Asia, and by 
Chinese archives. There is some doubtful evidence that the levd 
of the Caspian was high about a.o. 0, but this is not confirmed by 
other sources. In the 5th century a.d. the Caspian was very low. 
Then follows a period of rapid fluctuations; high level about 920, 
low about 1125, very high from 1306 to 1325 and again early in 
the istb century and about 1560 to 1640. 

Africa^Tbe evidence from northern Africa is mainly pro- 
vided by the levels of the Nile floods, the history of Kharga Oasis, 
and the variations in the level of civiliution in the Sahara. These 
point to a rainfall much higher than the present about 500 b.c., 
a minimum about a.d. 200, a slight improvement about 400, a very 
dry season from 700 to tooo, and a great improvement from about 
1225 to 1300, followed by a decline to present conditions. It is 
interesting that E. J. Wayland has recently shown the existence 
of a mark^ dry period in central Africa in Neolithic times, prob- 
ably representing the Sub-Boreal period. 

AmcrlcBir— In North America the evidence is derived mainly 
from the width of the annual rings of growth of the “Big Trees” 
of California; the curve of tree growth can be checked and ad- 
justed by the variations in the levels of the salt lakes of western 
America, and by archaeological evidence. The result shows that a 
long dry period ended about 1000 to 800 B.C., followed by a period 
of high rainfall from 700 B.c. to a.d. 200, reaching a strongly 
marked maximum at 400 b.c. A long dry period began about a.d. 
400 and continued until about 1250, with one break at about 1000, 
and there was a further dry spell in the 15th century. 

In Yucatan and central America the Mayan civilisation reached 
its highest level apparently from 100 b.c. to a.d. 350. After about 
350 came the Mayan 'T>ark Ages,” when southern Yucatan re- 
lapsed into barbarism. A revival occurred about a.d. 1000, but 
did not reach the level of the earlier period and probably lasted 
little more than two centuries. The ruins are now overgrown by 
dense forests, and Ellsworth Huntington makes the (dausiblc 
auumptirm that the periods of high culture represent dry periods. 
If so, these are contemporaneous with the wet periods of Arizona, 
and represent a southward swing of all the climatic belts. 

Recent excavations in southern Greenland have shown that its 
climate was far more favourable in the tenth century than it is 
to-day, and Bafiin Bay seems to have been almost free of ice. 
Tliere was a deterioration about a.d. 1000, followed by a slight 
improvement during the i itb and 12th centuries, after which the 
climate rapidly became very bad. The ground, which at first 
thawed to a considerable d^b every summer, became perma- 
nently froaen about aj>. 1400. 

BnuonaARty.— G. E. P. Brooks, Tke Svoletum 0/ Climate (tnd 
od. 1925) (Glsdal and late gladal periods) and CBmate throngk the 
Ages (1926): A. P. Coleman, Ice Ages (2926) ; H. Peake and H. J. 
Plem Corridors of Time, t. Apes and Men, 2. Hunters and Artists, 

L Peasants and Potters (2927) ; A. Penck and E. Brttckner, Die Alpen 
BtsseUalter (Ldprig, 2902-09); W. J. SoUas, Ancient Hunters 
(3rd ed. 2924). tC. E. P. B.) 
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CLIMAX, JOHN {c. 535-600 AJi.)« aacetic and mystic, also 
called Scholasticus and Sinsltes. After 40 years in a cave at tbe 
foot of mount Sinai, he became abbot of the monastery. His 
life has been written by Daniel, a monk of tbe monastery of 
Raithu, on tbe Red Sea. He derives his name Climax (or Cli* 
macus) from his work of the same name (KXcfiaf rovIlapaSetffW, 
ladder to Paradise), in 30 sections, correspon^g to the 30 years 
of life of Christ. It is written in a simple and popular style, and 
treats of the vices that hinder the attainment of holiness and the 
Christian virtues. 

Bibuooeapky.— Migne, Pair, graeca, Ixxxviii. (including the biog' 
raphy by Daniel) ; tee also C. Krumbacber, Cetckkhle der ^zantm- 
itchen IMteratur (1897) ; Herzog<Hauck, ReaUncyklop&dif . Ine Lad- 
der has been translated into several languages— into English by Father 
Robert, Mount St. Bernard’s Abbey, Ldcestershire (1856). 

CLIMB INDICATOR: see AmMETER. 

CLIMBING BITTERSWEET (Celastrus scandens), a 
North American climbing shrub of the staff-tree family (Celas- 
traceae), called also false bittersweet and waxwork. It grows, 
mostly in rich soil, from Quebec to Manitoba and southward to 
North Carolina and New Mexico, usually trailing on banks or small 
shrubs but sometimes climbing to a height of 25 ft. on trees. It 
has smooth, pointed leaves and small greenish flowers and matures 
in autumn showy clusters of orange-yellow, berry-like capsules 
which split open after frost, disclosing the crimson coverings 
(arils) enclosing the seeds. The handsome, persistent fruit is used 
in winter for indoor decoration. (See Bittersweet.) 

CLIMBING FERN, the botanical genus Lyf^odiunty with 25 
species, chiefly in the warmer parts of the Old World. The plants 
have a creeping stem, on the upper face of which is borne a row of 
leaves. Each leaf has a slender, stem-like axis, which twines round 
a support and bears leaflets at intervals; it goes on growing in- 
definitely. Several species are favourite greenhouse plants. The 
American climbing fern (£». palmatum)^ called also Hartford fern 
and Windsor fern, one of the most beautiful ferns native to the 
United States, grows in open woods from New Hampshire to 
Pennsylvania and south to Florida and Tennessee, 

CLIM or CLYM OF THE CLOUGH, a legendary English 
archer, a supposed companion of the Robin Hood band. He is 
commemorated in the ballad Adam Bell, Clym of the Cloughe 
and Wyllyam of Cloudeslee. The three were outlaws who had 
many adventures of the Robin Hood type. The oldest printed 
copy of this ballad is dated 1550. 

CLINCHANT, JUSTIN (1820-1881), French soldier, W’as 
bom at Thiaucourt (Meurthe) on Dec. 24, 1820, and died in 
Paris on March 20, 1881. He entered the army from St. Cyr in 
1841. He served in Algeria (1847-52), in the Crimea (1854-55), 
and in Mexico. He held a brigade command in 1870, was captured 
at Metz, but escaped, and was placed in command of the 20th 
Corps of the Army of the East. He was under Bourbaki during 
the campaign of the Jura, and when Bourbaki attempted to commit 
suicide he succeeded to the command (Jan, 23, 1871), only to be 
driven with 84,000 men over the Swiss frontier at Pontarlier. In 
1871 Clinchant commanded the 5th Corps operating against the 
Commune. He was military governor of Paris when he died. 

CLINIC» an institution that offers diagnostic, thera]xutic or 
preventive treatment to ambulatory patients, ConMdered from 
the standpoint of organization, range of diseases treated, general 
purpose and function, the term may be used to include outpatient 
departments of hospitals, unattached units, teaching clinics — 
either separate or attached — ^health centres, preventive, curative, 
public or proprietary institutions. It may also be used to define 
a particular lecture, classroom or bedside examination where sev- 
eral medical men express their \iews. 

The first dispensary or clinic in the English-speaking world was 
founded in London in 1696 by philanthropic physicians as a means 
of providing medicines to accompany the ser\dces they made with- 
out payment toward the relief of the sick poor. The Philadelphia, 
New York and Boston Dispensaries, founded in 1786, 1791 and 
1796, respectively, had the same object in view. The modem 
attitude, however, substitutes medical service for medicine and a 
small payment for actual charity. Johns Hdpkins and Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital, by establishing outpatient depart- 


ments in wluch their medical students could be methods of 
diagnosis and treatment by personal contact, are believed to be 
the American pioneers in this form of medical education. As for 
the public health aspect — the first great movement of this kind 
resulted in tbe fouling of tbe National Organi^on for tbe 
Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis in 1905, with the conse- 
quent establishment of 500 tuberculosis elites during the first 
ten years of its existence. Meanwhile interest in the public wel- 
fare has added further clinics, as evidenced by the following fig- 
ures, available in 1927: In a survey conducted in 83 large dties 
of tbe United States it was diKovered that 81 had well-baby 
clinics; 81 had venereal disease clinics; 77 tuberculosis; 68 pre- 
natal and 31 mental clinics — maintained in large part by city 
health appropriations. 

Social service agencies, realizing the important part that illness 
plays in social maladjustment, have contributed their share in in- 
creasing clinic attendance, which jumped from 4,000,000 in 1917 
to 10,000,000, in 1927. This increase is largely due to greater 
efforts for the prevention of disease. Many diseases that in the 
past were not attended to until they had reached a bed-confining 
stage can now be diagnosed and cared for in the early stages at 
clinics, while specialized treatment for various diseases of the 
skin, eye, nose and throat, and mental, nutritional and postural 
defects that either were not previously recognized or have come 
into being as a result of present living and industrial conditions, 
can be cared for under conditions obtaining at the clinics. In 
1925 it was estimated that the number of cHnics cxi.sting in the 
United States totalled 5,000, as contrasted with 150 in 1900. In 
Great Britain the activities outlined above are in the main grouped 
around the great general hospitals but a few independent dis- 
pensaries still exist and have expanded their usefulness. 

CLINKER, in industry, the common name for coal residues 
which are formed in lumps, partly fused, in grates or furnaces. 
Such clinker is used for many puri)oses as a raw material, and is 
a useful matrix for inferior Portland cement concrete. The name 
is also applied to the fu.sed n^asses of brick which occur in 
brick ovens. 

What is really a different word, but with the same spelling, is 
derived from clinch, or clench, a common Teutonic word, meaning 
to ‘‘fasten together. This word appears in the form “clinker- 
built’' as distinguished from “carvel-built" for a boat whose 
strakes overlap and are not fastened “flush." 

CLINOCLASITE, a rare mineral consisting of the basic 
copper arsenate (CuOH):,AsO*. It is deep blue in colour and 
crystallizes in the monoclinic system with a j:)erfect cleavage 
parallel to the basal plane; hardness 2V3; specific gravity 4*36. 
The mineral was formerly found with other copper arsenates in 
the mines of the St. Day district of Cornwall and near Tavistock 
in Devonshire, near Sayda (or Saida) in Saxony, and in the Tintic 
district of Utah. It is a mineral of secondary origin, having 
resulted by the decomposition of copper ores and mispickel in 
the upper part of mineral veins. 

CLINOGRAPH, a set-^uare the acute angles of which arc 
made adjustable by connecting the side opposite the right-angle 
to one of the other sides by a hinge; it is frequently employed in 
mechanical drawing (see Drawing, Engineering). 

CLINTON, DE WITT (1769-1828), American political 
leader, was bom on March 2, 17^, at Little Britain, N.Y. His 
father, James Clinton (1736-1812), served as a captain of pro- 
\incial troops in the French and Indian War, and as a briga^er- 
general in the American army in the Revolutionary War. De Witt 
Clinton graduated at Columbia college in 1786, and in 1790 was 
admitted to the bar. From 1 790 to 1 795 he was the private sec- 
retary of his uncle, George Clinton, governor of New York and a 
leader of the Republican Party. He entered the State senate in 
1798. serving until 1802. He at once became a dominant factor 
in New York politics, and for the next quarter of a century he 
played a leading r 61 e in the histor>* of the commonwealth. From 
x8oi to 1802 and from 1806 to 1807 be was a member of the 
council of appointment; and realizing the power this body 
sessed through its influence over the selection of a vast number 
of State, county and municq>al officers, he secured in 1801, irinle 
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hb uock wu govemor, the vemoval of a mimber of FederaKit 
office^boUeis, in order toi strengthen the Republican organiiatioD 
by new appointmenU. On this account Clinton has generally been 
regarded as the originator of the ^'spoils system" in New York; 
but be was really opposed to the wholesale proscriprjtn of op- 
ponents that became such a feature of American poutics \h later 
years. It was his plan to fill the more important offices with 
Republicans, as they had been excluded from appointive office 
during the Federalist ascendancy, and to divide the smaller places 
between the parties somewhat in accordance with their relative 
strength. In counties where the Federalists had a majority very 
few removals were made. 

In 1802 Clintcm became a member of the U.S. Senate, but re- 
signed in the following year to become mayor of New York city, 
an office which he held for 10 years in the period 1803--1 5. During 
his mayoralty he also held other offices, being a member of the 
State senate in x8o6-ii and lieutenant-governor in 1811-13. In 
1812, after a congressional caucus at Washington had nominated 
Madison for a second term, the Republicans of New York, desir- 
ing to break up the so-called Virginia dynasty as well as the system 
of congressional nominations, nominated Clinton for the presi- 
dency by a legislative caucus. Opponents of a second war with 
Great Britain had revived the F^eralist organisation, and Fed- 
eralists from 1 1 States met in New York and agreed to support 
Clinton, not on account of his war views, which were not in accord 
with their own, but as a protest against the policy of Madison. In 
the election Clinton received 89 electoral votes and Madison 128. 

As a member of the legislature Clinton was active in securing 
the abolition of slavery and of imprisonment for debt, and in 
perfecting a system of free public schools. In 1810 he was a 
member of a commission to explore a route for a canal between 
Lake Erie and the Hudson river, and in 1811 he and Gouvemeur 
Morris were sent to Washington to secure Federal aid for the 
undertaking, but were unsuccessful. The second war with Great 
Britain prevented any immediate action by the State; but in 1816 
Clinton was active in reviving the project, and a new commission 
was appointed, of which he became president. His connection 
with this work so enhanced his popularity that he was chosen 
governor by an overwhelming majority and served for two trien- 
nial terms (1817-23). As governor he devoted his energies to the 
construction of the canal, but the opposition to his administration, 
led by Martin Van Buren and Tammany Hall, became so formida- 
ble by 1822 that he declined to seek a third term. His successful 
opponents, however, overreached themselves when in 1824 they 
removed him from the office of canal commissioner. This partisan 
action aroused such indignation that at the next election he was 
again chosen governor, by a large nuijority, and served from 
1825 until his death. As governor he took part in the formal cere- 
mony of admitting the waters of Lake Erie into the canal in Oct. 
1825, and thus witnessed the completion of a work which owed 
more to him than to any other man. Clinton died at Albany, N.Y., 
on Feb. ix, X828. In addition to bis interest in politics and public 
improvements, he devoted much study to the natural sciences; 
among his published works are a Memoir on the Antiquities of 
Western New York (iBiS) and Letters on the Natural History 
and Internal Resources of New York (1822). 

See J. Renwick’s Life of De Wilt Clinton (1845); D. Hosack*s 
Memoir of De Wilt Clinton (1S29); W. W. Campbell's Life and 
Wrilmgs of De Witt Clinlon (1849); H. L. McBain's De Wilt 
Clinton and the Origin of the SpoUs SysUm in New York (1907) ; 
T. E. Benedict, ‘•De Witt Clinton's Birthplace," Olde Ulster, vol. vii., 
pp. 65-69 (X91X); and £. A. Fitxpatri^ **Tlie Educational Views 
and Influence of De Witt Clinton," Teachers College, Columbia 
University Contributions to Education, No. 44 (1911). 

CLINTON^ GEORGE (1739-18x2), American soldier and 
political leader, was bom at Little Britain, Ulster (now Orange) 
county (N.Y.), on July 26, 1739, the son of Charles Clinton 
(1690-1773), who had em^t^ to America in 1729, and com- 
manded a regiment of provincial troops in the French and Indian 
War. The son went to sea at the age of x6, but, finding the sailor's 
life distasteful, joined his father's regiment and accompanied him 
as lieutenant in the expedition against Fort Frontenac in i75fl* 
After the war he prsethed law and held a number of minor dvil 


offices in Ulster county. From 1768 to 1775 he sat in the New 
York provincial assembly, and in the controversies with Great 
Britain sealously championed the colonial cause. In X774 he was 
a member of the New York committee of correspondence, and in 
1775 was a member of the second Continental Congress. In 
December of this year he was appointed a brigadier-general of 
militia by the New York provincial congress. In the following 
summer, being ordered by Washington to assist in the defence 
of New York, he left Philadelphia, after voting for the Declar- 
ation of Independence, and before he could sign it. 

General Clinton took part in the battle of White Plains (Oct. 
28, 1770), and was charged with the defence of the highlands of 
the Hudson, where, with De Witt Clinton, in Oct. 1777, he 
offered a firm but unsuccessful resistance to the advance of Sir 
Henry Clinton. In March of this year be had been appointed by 
Congress a brigadier-general in the continental army, and he 
thus held two commissions, as the State convention refused to 
accept bis resignation as brigadier-general of militia. So great 
was Clinton *s popularity at this time that at the first election 
under the new State constitution he was chosen both governor and 
lieutenant-governor. He declined the latter office, and on July 
30, 1777, entered upon his duties as governor, which were at first 
largely of a military nature. In 17S0 he look the field and checked 
the advance of Sir John Johnson and the Indians in the Mohawk 
valley. In his administration Clinton was energetic and patriotic, 
and though not so intellectual as some of his New York contem- 
poraries, be was more popular than any of them. He served as 
governor for 18 successive years (1777-05), and for another 
triennial term from 1801 to 1804. In the elections of 1780, I 7 fl 3 i 
and 1786 he had no opponent. In 1800-01 he was a member of 
the assembly. 

In the struggle in New York over the adoption of the Federal 
constitution he was one of the leaders of the opposition, but in 
the State convention of 1788, over which he presided, his party 
was defeated and the constitution was ratified. In national politics 
he was a follower of lliomas Jefferson, and in State politics he 
led the long dominant faction known as "Clintonians." In 1789, 
1792, and 1796 Clinton received a number of votes in the electoral 
college but not enough to secure him the vice-presidency, which 
was then awarded to the recipient of the second highest number 
of votes. In 1804, however, after the method of voting had been 
changed, he was nominated for the vicc-presidency by a con- 
gressional caucus, and was duly elected. In 1808 he sought nom- 
ination for the presidency and was greatly disappointed when this 
went to Madison. He was again chosen as vice-president, how- 
ever, and died in Washington Ixefore the expiration of bis term, 
on April 20, 1812. He was buried in the congressional cemetery, 
from which in May, 1908, bis remains were transferred to Kings- 
ton (N.Y.). His casting vote in the Senate in 1811 defeated the 
bill for the renewal of the charter of the Bank of the United 
States. 

The Public Papers of George Clinton, 6 vols. (i899-*iq 02) have been 
published by the State of New York. See also St. S. Spaulding, 
George Clinton and the New York Democracy (Harvard University, 
1926). 

CLINTON, SIR HENRY (c, 173^1795), Britwh general, 
was the son of Admiral George Clinton (governor of Newfound- 
land and subsequently of New York), and grandson of the 6 th 
earl of Lincoln. After serving in the New York militia, he came 
to England and joined the Coldstream Guards. In 1758 he be- 
came captain and lieutenant-colonel in the Grenadier Guards, and 
in 1760-^2 served as aide-de-camp to Ferdinand of Brunswick in 
the Seven Years’ War. He became major-general in 1772. From 
1772 to X784, thanks to the influence of his cousin, the 2nd duke 
of Newcastle, be had a seat in parliament, first for Boroughbridge 
and subsequently for Newark, but for the greater part of this 
time he was on active service in America in the War of Inde- 
pendence. He took part in the battles of Bunker Hill and Long 
Island, subsequently taking possession of New York. For his share 
in the battle of Long Islai^ be was made a lieutenant-general and 
K.B. After Saratoga be succeeded Sir William Howe as com- 
mander-in-chief in North America. He bad already been mode a 
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local fenenl. He at once concentrated the British f<H-ces at New 
York, punning a policy of foraying expeditions in place of tegu- 
lar campaigns. In 1779 he invaded South Carolina, and in 1780 
in conjunction with Admiral M. Arbuthnot captured CharlesUm. 
There was constant friction between him and Lord Cornwallis, his 
second in command, and in 1783, after the capitulation of Corn- 
wallis at Yorktown, he was superseded by Sir Guy Carleton. Re- 
turning to England, he published in 1783 his Narrative 0/ the 
Campaign of 1781 in North America, which provoked an acri- 
monious reply from Lord Cornwallis. He was elected M.P. for 
Launceston in 1790, and in 1794 was made governor of Gibraltar, 
where he died on Dec. 33, 1795. 

His younger son, Sn Henry Clinton (1771-1839), entered 
the army in 1787 and saw some service with the Prussians in Hol- 
land in 1789. He was almost continuously in active service; 
in the Corunna campaign of 1808-9, he was adjutant-general to 
his close friend. Sir John Moore. Promoted major-general in 1810, 
he returned to the Peninsula to fill a divisional command under 
Wellington in i8ti. His division played a notable part in the cap- 
ture of the forts at Salamanca and in the battle of Salamanca 
(t&X3), and he was given the local rank of lieutenant-general early 
in 1813. For his conduct at Vittoria he was made a K.B., and he 
took his part in the subsequent victories of the Nive, Orthes and 
Toulouse. At the end of the war he was made a lieutenant-general 
and inspector-general of infantry. Clinton commanded a division 
with distinction at Waterloo. He died on Dec. 11, 1839. 

CLINTON, HENRY FYNES (1781-1853). British classi- 
cal scholar and chronologist, was bom at Gamston in Notting- 
hamshire. He was educated at Westminster and Oxford, and from 
1806 to x836 was M.P. for Aldborough. The value of his Fasti, 
which set classical chronology on a scientific basis, can scarcely be 
over-estimated, even though subsequent research has corrected 
some of his conclusions. 

HU dtlcf works are: Fasti Httttnid, the Civil and Literary Ckro- 
Mology of Greece from the 55th to the laeth Olympiad (1834-51), 
incluung dissertations on points of Greek history and Scriptural 
chronology: and Fasti Romani, the Civil and Literary Chronology 
0/ Rome and Constantinople from the Death of Augustvs to the 
Death of HeracUus (1845-50). In 1851 and i8m respectively he 
pubUshed epitomes of the above. The Literary Rentains of H. F. 
Clinton (the first part of which contains an autobiography written in 
iSx8) were edited by C. J. F. Clinton in 1854. 

CLINTON, a city of Illinois, U.S.A., on Federal highway 51 
and the Illinois Central railroad, 33m. S. of Bloomington; the 
county seat of De Witt county. The population in 1930 was 5,898. 
It is in the heart of the com belt ; and has railroad shops and cloth- 
ing factories. It was settled about 1836, and was incorporated as 
a city in 1855. 

CLINTON, a city of Vermilion county, Indiana, U.S.A., on 
the Wabash river, 15m. N. of Terre Haute and 8m. E. of the 
Illinois State line. It is rm. from Federal highway 41, and is 
served by the Chicago and Eastern Illinois railway. In 1900 the 
population was 3,918; in 1930, 10,963 (3,334 foreign-bom white). 
Clinton is in a farming and coal-mining region, and has varied 
manufactures, including mining and agricultural machinery, meat 
and dairy products, sauces and relishes, vaults and other articles 
of cement, flour, overalls, furniture, and blasting powder. The 
assessed valuation of property in 1936 was $7,166,899. The county 
hospital is located there. Clinton was incorporated as a city in 
*893. 

CLINTON, a city in the extreme eastern part of Iowa, U.S.A., 
on the Mississippi river where the Lincoln highway crosses it; the 
county seat of Clinton county. It is on the Burlington, the Chi- 
cago and North Western, the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and 
Pacific, the Rock Island, the Clinton, Davenport and Muscatine, 
and the Davenport, Rock Island and Northwestern railways. The 
population in 1930 was 34,151, of whom 3,739 were fottign-bom 
white ( 1,573 Germans); and in 1935 (State census) 36436. 
The city lies about 600ft. above sea-level, and has a backgrw^ 
of hills to the west and rocky bluffs to the north. Part of the 
river front is developed as a public park. The streets are 
shaded with magnificent trees, and there are many beautiful old 
residences (some of them now used by civic organisations) built 


by the saw-mill millionaires when Clintoo wh a great hanbering 
town. Atprasentitleamanufactuiinf and jobbing centre of ha- 
portance, with an annual factory ou^wt valued at $30,000,000 
and bank depodts amounting to over $18,000400. There is a 
large com-eynq) refinery. Among the other manufactures are fur- 
nitwe, sash and doors, locks, wire screen, boilers and tanks, mail 
cranes, steel bridges, and structural iron work. Clinton was 
founded in 1855 by the Iowa Land comp^. It took the name of 
the county, which was called after De Witt Clintoo. 

CLINTONy a town of Worcester county, Msss sc hu aetts. 
U.S.A., 00 the Nashua river, 15m. N.N.E. of Worcester. It is 
served by the Boston and Maine and the New York, New Haven 
and Hartford railways. The population in 1930 was 13,979 (33% 
foreign-bora white) ; in 1935 (State census) 14,180. 

Tim town contains 7sqm. of varied and picturesque hilly 
country, with charming scenery along the river. In its south-west 
comer, on the southern brand) of the Nashua river, is pert of the 
Wachusett dam and reservoir of the water-supply system of the 
Boston metropolitan area. There are extensive manufactures, with 
an output in 1935 valued at $19,966,936. In 1813 cotton cloth was 
produced there under the factory system, but the first modem 
textile mill was established in 1838, for making coach-lace. The 
industrial importance of the town is due largely to Erastus 
Brigham Bigelow (1814-79), inventor of power-looms which revo- 
lutionized the manufacture of figured fabrics, and of a loom for 
weaving wire-cloth. In 1843, with his brother Horatio M. Bigelow, 
he established in Clinton the Lancaster Mills for the manufacture 
of ginghams, and about ten years later, the Bigelow Carpet Mills. 
The Roubaix Mills also (making fine velours) are located here. 

Clinton was settled in 1645, and was separated from Lancaster 
as an independent town in 1850. 

CLINTON, a city of Missouri, U.S.A., on the Grand river, 
87m. S.E. of Kansas City; the county seat of Henry county. It 
is served by the Frisco and the Missouri-Kansas-Texas railways. 
The population in 1930 was 5,098. The city lies at the edge of a 
rolling prairie, 770ft. above sea-level. It is the trade centre for 
an agricultural and stock-raising district and has large flour mills. 
Considerable coal is mined in the county. Clinton was laid out in 
1836 and incorporated in 1865. 

CLINTON, a village of Oneida county, N.Y., U.S.A., 9m. 
S.W. of Utica, on Oriskany creek and the New York, Ontario and 
Western railway. The population in 1935 (State census) was 
1433. There are mineral springs and iron mines in the vicinity, 
and the village has knitting and paint mills and vegetable can- 
neries. Many business men of Utica make it their home. It is 
the seat of Hamilton college for men (opened as an academy in 
1798 and chartered as a college in 1813), which was founded by 
Sunuel Kirkland (1741-1808), a missionary among the Oneida 
Indians, and named after Alexiuider Hamilton. Its comer stone 
was laid by Baron von Steuben; and its shade-trees were presented 
by Thomas Jefferson. Litchfield observatory, connected with the 
college, was long in charge of C.H.F. Peters, who there discovered 
over 40 asteroids and made extensive investigations concerning 
comets. The village, settled about 1786 by pioneers from New 
England, was named after George Clinton, and was incorporated 
in 1843. It was the birtiqilace, and is the summer home, of Elihu 
Root. 

CUNTONIA, a genus of beautiful herbs of the lily family 
(Liliaceae), named in honour of De Witt Clinton (176^1838), 
governor of the State of New York. There are 6 qwcies, 4 Nwth 
American and 3 Asian, all stemless perennials, with a few broad 
leaves rising from a slender rootstock, and lilyKke flowers, usually 
borne in clusters (umbels) at the top of the flower stalk (scape). 
The yellow clintonia (C. borealis) is found in woods from New- 
foundland to Manitoba and southward to North Carolina and 
Wisconsin; the white clintonia (C. tsmbeUtdalo) occurs in woods 
from New York and New Jersey to Teimessee and Georgia; the 
mountain clintonia (C. mufhra), with a single ediit* flower, grows 
from Montana and California northward to Alaska; the western 
clintonia (C. astdrewsiatta) is found near the Pacific coast in cen- 
tral OJ tfgra i a. 

CLDITONITlt see Ormtun. 



CLIPPER SfflPS— CLITUMNUS 


GUFHUI SUIfi^ a ctaH of Mtlisg vosel developed prinoi* 
p«yy by ABBricaB •Up 4 Mildm during the fint half of the 19th 
century. The origm of the void clip^ it not dednitely known. 
Some autbort thbik that the eiaprewton “going at might 

have been re^xnaBik for it, while otheit have tniced iim:<word to 
the poeu SheUey and Buma. The first latie aUp of ^thilihid wu 
the “Ann McKim” (494 toot), buiH in Baltimtne in 1833; but 
smaller vetwls of stmiliu construction were already well known 
as “Baltimore clippers.” The gold rush in California, which gave 
such impetus to tte tndlding of these ships, was responsible for 
the launching of 160 clipper ships within 4 years, during the first 
of which 90,000 passengers were carried, vdiile the discovery of 
gold in Australia soon after caused 400,000 people to be trans* 
ported to that country in British-own^ clippers. The Bell, Hall, 
Steers, Webb, CoUio', McKay and Magoun are some of the Amer- 
ican families who built clip^r ships, and the Osgood, Marshall, 
Trask, Woodhouse, Delano, DePuyster and Russell families had 
among their members many ca p tai n s of these vessels. The type 
was abandoned by American builders after 1854, when freight 
rates dropped, and since the American clippers were built of oak 
or other expensive hardwoods, it was no longer profitable to con- 
struct th«n. Subsequently, for mote than a dKade, a modified 
ship known as the “medium clipper” was developed. Its speed, 
however, never equalled that of the original, or “extreme clip- 
per,” which mi^t make as much as t8 knots. Typically, the ex- 
treme clipper was a long, slender vessel, with a sharp, long bow 
and with the three masts slanting backwards and carrying rec- 
tangular saib. In snuU vessels, these characteristics of narrow 
beam and great sail-carrying capacity had been developed by 
American builders before 1812. The invention of the type, how- 
ever, was not American; it was an adaptation of princi^es that 
had been carefully studied by French scientists during the i8th 
centmy and acc^ed by the builders of French war vesseb, 
which were then the fastest afloat. The majority of the clippers 
were built in New Engbnd yards, and their usual run was between 
ports of the eastern American seaboard and China, Australia or 
San Francisco. But the career of the famous “Nightingale,” 
from the time of its bunching in 1851 until its loss in 1893, shows 
a variety of voyages to every part of the world. The equally well 
known “Witch of the Wave” had a similar record, although 
shorter by some 20 years. 

Besides the Californian and Australian gold rushes and the 
opium and sbve trades, which gave such impetus to the building 
of clipper ships, one of the most potent motives for speed by 
water in the early nineteenth century was funushed by the 
Chinese tea trade. Inasmuch as thu commodity quickly loses its 
flavour in the hold of a ship, annual prises were offered by London 
merchants for the delivery at the earliest possibb moment of the 
first cr(4> of the season. Public excitement ran high, and rivalry 
among the various ships in the annual race from China was keen. 
One of these, the “Cutty Sark,” built in 1869 and still afloat in 
1928, covered 363m. in a day's travel, the record for tea clippers. 
By 1872, due to the opening of the Suez Canal in 1870 which 
shortened the route to the East, aided further by the greater im- 
provement in and more extend use of steam-propelled boats, 
these romantically interesting tea races bad virtually passed out 
of existence. With her hull picturesquely painted in bands of 
white and black, and dummy portholes in bbck, with her great 
number of sails and long, sharp bow the clipper ship of the nine- 
teoith century was “the ideal of applied art and a s^r delight to 
the eye” — the possessor of “that peculiarly satisfying beauty which 
always belongs to the thing absolutely fitted for the purptm it u 
designed to fill” An excellent account has been compiled by 
Octavius T. Howe and Frederick C. Matthews, American Clipper 
SUpt tSjssS (1926-27) published by the Marine Resmch 
So(^y at 

CUSSOH, OLIVUR DB (1336-1407). French soldier, was 
the son of Olivier de Qbaon adw was put to death in 1343 00 the 
of having wished to give up Nantes to the English. He 
was brought tg> in England, arhsre his mother, Jeanne de Belle- 
ville, bed maixM her second husband. On hu return to Brittany 
he arms on the side of de Montfort, dis t in g iiislii ng h hnse l f 
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at the battle of Auray (1364), but in consequence of diffeieiKes 
with Duke John IV. went over to the side of Blois. In 1370 he 
joined Bertrand du Guesclin, who had lately become constable of 
France, and followed him in all his campaigiis against the English. 
On the death of du Guesclin Clisson received the const^e's 
sword (1380). He fought with the citiaens of Ghent, defeating 
them at Roosebeke (1382), later on commanded the army in 
Poitou and Flanders (1389), and made an unsuccessful attem^ to 
invade England. On his return to Paris, in 1392, an attempt was 
made to assassinate him by Pierre de Croon, at the instigation of 
John IV. of Brittany. In order to punish the latter Charles VI., 
accompanied by the constable, marched on Brittany, but it was 
on this expedition that the king was seised with madness. The 
uncles of Charles VI. took proceedings against Clisson, so that he 
had to take refuge in Brittany. He was reconciled with John IV., 
and after the duke’s death, in 1399, he became protector of the 
duchy, and guardian of the young princes. He had gathered vast 
wealth before his ckath on April 23, 1407. 

CLISSON, a town of western France, in the department of 
Loire-Infirieure, 17 m. S.E. of Nantes, at the confluence of the 
S8vre and the Moine, both of which are crossed by old bridges. 
Pop. (1926) 2,222. The town gave its name to the celebrated 
family of Clisson, of which the most famous member was Olivier 
de Clisson. It has the imposing ruins of their stronghold, parts of 
which date from the i3tb century. The town and castle were 
destroyed in 1792 and 1793 during the Vendean wars, but the 
town was rebuilt shortly afterwards. 

CUTHEROE, municipal Ijorough, north-east Lancashire, 
Engiand, 35 m. N. by W. from Manchester, on the L.M.S.R. Pop. 
(1921) 12,202. It is finely situated in the valley of the Ribhle, at 
the foot of Pendle Hill, a steep plateau-like mass rising to x,83x 
feet. 

The Honour of Clitheroe (Clyderhow or Cletherwoode) was 
first held by Roger de I^oictou, almost certainly the builder of the 
castle. He granted it to Robert de Lacy, and it passed by marriage 
to Thomas, earl of Lancaster, in 13x0. It was part of the duchy 
of Lancaster till Charles II. bestowed it on General Monk, from 
whose family it descended through the house of Montague to that 
of Buccleuch. The first charter was granted about 1283 to the 
burgesses by Henry de Lacy, confirming the liberties granted by 
the first Henry de Lacy. The 1283 charter was confirmed by Ed- 
ward III., Heoiy V., Henry VIII. and James 1 . Fairs, on Dec. 7 
to 9 and March 24 to 26 are held under a charter of Henry IV. 
A weekly market has been held on Saturday since William l.’s 
days. The church of St. Mary Magdalene, though occupying an 
ancient site, is modern. The town has a grammar school, founded 
in 1554, and a technical school. On a height commanding the 
valley stands the keep and other fragments of the Norman cutle 
but part of the site is occupied by a modem mansion. A large 
percentage of the population is engaged in the textile industry. In 
1558 the borough was granted two members of parliament, and 
continued to return them till 1832, when the number was reduced 
to one. In 1885 the borough was disfranchised and is now repre- 
sented in the Clitheroe Division of Lancashire. Area 2,386 acres. 

Stonyhurst College, 5 m. S.W. of Clitheroe, is a college for 
Roman Catholic students. The nucleus of the buildings is a 
mansion (17th century; given by Thomas Weld in 179$ to refugee 
Jesuits from the continent. An observatory is attached to the 
college. 

CUTUMNUS, a river in Umbria, Italy, risinx from an 
abundant apring by the road between the ancient Spoletium and 
Trebia, 8m. from the former, 4m. from the latter. After a abort 
courie through the territory of Trebia it joins the Tinia, a tribu- 
tary of the Tiber. Pliny described and Caligula and Honorius 
visited the lake, which it still a clear pool surrounded by poplars 
and weeping willows. The stream was personified at a g^, whose 
ancient temple lay near the spring; close by were other smaller 
ihiinet and it occura under the name Sacraria (the shrines) at a 
Roman post station. The building, generally known as the Tem[Ho 
di Clitunno, close to the firing, is an ancient Christian chapel, its 
decorative aculptutes being contemporaiy with those of S. Salva- 
tore at ^xfleto (4th century). 
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CUVB, kOBBST CUVB, Bason (1725-1774), the Btatei- 
man and general who founded the empire of British India, was 
bom on Sept. 29, 1725, at Styche, the family estate, in the parish 
of Moreton Say, Market Drayton, Shropshire. The Clives, or 
Clyves, were one of the oldest families in the county of Shrop* 
shire, ^ving held the manor of that name in the reign of Henry 
II. One Clive was Irish chancellor of the exchequer under Henry 
VIII.; another was a member of the Long Parliament; Robert’s 
father for many years represented Montgomeryshire in parlia* 
ment. 

Young Clive was the despair of his teachers. Sent from school 
to school, and for only a short time at the Merchant Taylors’ 
school, he neglected bis books for perilous adventures. But he 
could read Horace in after life; and he must have laid in his youth 
the foundation of that clear and vigorous English style which 
marked all his desi>atches, and made Lord Chatham declare of one 
of his speeches in the House of Commons that it was the most elo> 
quent he had ever heard. At 18 he was sent out to Madras as a 
“factor” or “writer” in the civil service of the East India Com- 
pany. For the first two years of his residence he felt keenly the 
separation from home; he was always breaking through the re- 
straints imposed on young “writers”; and he was rarely out of 
trouble with his fellows, with one of whom he fought a duel. His 
one solace was found in the governor’s library, where he sought to 
make up for past carelessness by a systematic course of study. 
He was just of age, when in 1746 Madras was forced to capitulate 
to Labourdonnais during the War of the Austrian Succession. 
The breach of that capitulation by Dupleix, then at the head of 
the French settlements in India, led Clive, with others, to escape 
from the town to the subordinate Fort St. David, some 20m. to 
the south. There Clive obtained an ensign’s commission. 

At this time India was ready to become the prize of the first 
conqueror who combined administrative with military skill. For 
the 40 years since the death of the emperor Aurangzcb, the power 
of the Great Mogul had gradually fallen into the hands of his 
provincial viceroys or subadhars. The three greatest of these 
were the nawab of the Deccan, or south and central India, who 
ruled from Hyderabad, the nawab of Bengal, whose capital was 
Murshidabad, and the nawab or wazir of Oudh. The prize lay be- 
tween Dupleix, who had the genius of an administrator, or rather 
intriguer, but was no soldier, and Clive, the first of a century’s 
brilliant succession of those “soldier-politicals” to whom Great 
Britain owed the conquest and consolidation of India. Clive 
successively established British ascendancy against French in- 
fluence in the three great provinces under these nawabs. But his 
merit lies especially in the ability and foresight with which he 
secured the richest of the three, Bengal. But Clive had hardly 
been able to commend himself to Maj. Stringer Lawrence, the 
commander of the British troops in Madras and the Deccan, by 
his courage and skill in several small engagements, when the peace 
of Aix-la-Chapelle (1748) forced him to return to his civil duties 
for a short time. An attack of fever which severely affected his 
spirits led him to visit Bengal. On his return he found a contest 
going on between two sets of rival claimants for the position of 
viceroy of the Deccan, and for that of nawab of the Carnatic, 
the greatest of the subordinate States under the Deccan. Dupleix, 
who took the part of the pretenders to power in both places, was 
carrying all before him. The British had been weakened by the 
withdrawal of a large force under Admiral Boscawen, and by the 
return home, on leave, of Maj. Lawrence. But that officer had 
appointed Clive commissary for the supply of the troops with pro- 
visos, with the rank of captain. More than one disaster had 
taken place on a small scale, when Clive drew up a plan for divid- 
ing the enemy’s forces, and offered to carry it out himself. The 
pretender, Chandar Sahib, had been made Nawab of the Carnatic 
with Dupleix’s assistance, wjiile the British had taken up the 
cause of the more legitimate successor, Mohammed Ali. Chandar 
Sahib had left Arcot, the capital of the Carnatic, to reduce Trich- 
inopoly, then held by a weak English battalion. Clix'e offered to 
attack Arcot in order to force Chandar Sahib to raise the siege 
of Trichinopoly. But Madras and Fort St. David could supply 
him with only 200 Europews and 300 sepoys. Of the eight officers 


who led them, four were civilians Iffie Clive UnuKlf, and & had 
never been in action. His force had but three field-pieces. The 
circumitance that Clive, at the bead of this handful, had been asen 
matching during a storm of thunder and lightning, frightened the 
enemy into evacuating the fort, which the British at once began 
to strengthen against a siege. Clive treated the great popidatioo 
of the city with so much consideration that they help^ him to 
make successful sallies against the enemy. As the days passed on, 
Chandar Sahib sent a large army under his son and his French 
supporters, who entered Arcot and closely besieged Clive in the 
citadel. The story of the gallant defence of the citadel and of the 
repulse of the enemy is told in Macaulay’s famous essay on 
CUve. 

In India there is no parallel to the defence of the citadel of 
Arcot in 1751 till we come to the siege of Lucknow in 1857. Clive, 
now reinforced, followed up his advantage, and Maj. Lawrence 
returned in time to carry the war to a successful issiw. In 1754 
the first of the Carnatic treaties was made provisionally, between 
T. Saunders, the company’s resident at Madras, and M. Godeheu, 
the French commander, in which the British protfigi, Mohammed 
Ali, was virtually recognized as nawab, and both nations agreed to 
equalize their possessions. When war again broke out in 1756, 
and the French, during Clive’s absence in Bengal, obtained suc- 
cesses in the northern districts, his efforts helped to drive them 
from their settlements. The Treaty of Paris in 1763 formally con- 
firmed Mohammed Ali in the position which Clive had won for 
him. Two years after, the Madras work of Clive was completed 
by a firman from the emperor of Delhi, recognizing the British 
possessions in southern India. 

The siege of Arcot at once gave Clive a European reputation. 
Pitt pronounced the youth of 27 who had done such deeds a 
“heaven-bom general.” When the court of directors voted him a 
sword worth £700, he refused to receive it unless Lawrence was 
similarly honoured. He left Madras for home, after ten years’ 
absence, early in 1753. Before leaving India he married Margaret 
Maskelyne. The marriage was a happy one, and the scandalous 
stories of his private life spread later by his enemies are devoid 
of foundation. After he had been two years at home the state of 
affairs in India made the directors anxious for bis return. He was 
sent out, in 1756, as governor of Fort St. David, with the reversion 
of the Government of Madras, and with the commission of Lieu- 
tenant-colonel in the king’s army. He took Bombay on his way, 
and there commanded the land force which captured Gheria, 
the stronghold of the Mahratta pirate, Angria. He took his seat 
as governor of Fort St. David on the day on which the nawab of 
Bengal captured Calcutta, and thither the Madras Government 
at once sent him, with Admiral Watson. He entered on the second 
period of his career. 

Since, in Aug. 1690, Job Chamock had landed at the village of 
Sutanati with a gua^ of one officer and 30 men, the infant capital 
of Calcutta had become a rich centre of trade. The successive 
nawabs or viceroys of Bengal had been friendly to it, till, in 1756, 
Suraj-ud-Dowlah succeeded his uncle at Murshidabad. His pro- 
cessor’s financial minister had fled to Calcutta to escape the extor- 
tion of the new nawab, and the English governor refused to de- 
liver up the refugee. Enraged at this, Suraj-ud-Dowlah captured 
the old fort of Calcutta on June 20, and plundered it. Many 
of the English fled to ships and dropped down the river. The 146 
who remained were forced into “the Black Hole” in the stifling 
heat of the sultriest period of the year. Only 23 came out alive. 
The fleet was as strong, for those days, as the land force was weak. 
Disembarking his troops some miles below the city, Clive marched 
through the jungles, vffiere he lost his way owing to the treachery 
of his guides, but soon invested Fort William, vdiOe the fire of 
the ships reduced it, on Jan. 2, 1757. On Feb. 4, he defeated the 
whole army of the nawab, which had taken qp a strong positioa 
just beyond what is now the most norther^ suburb of Odcutta. 
The nawab hastened to conclude a treaty, under which favoonble 
terms were conceded to the company’s trade, the factories and 
plundered prcqierty were restored, and an Eni^hh mint was estah- 
lished. In the accompanying agreement, offensive and defensive, 
CHve appears under the name bF wMch he was always known 
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to the natives of India, Sabut Jung, or 'Hhe daring in war.** With 
600 British soldiers, 800 sepoys, seven field-pieces and $00 sailors 
to draw them, he h^ routed a force of 34,000 men with 40 pieces 
of heavy cannon and 50 elephants, and had seised a camp four 
miles in length. 1 

In spite of his double defeat and the treaty which followed it, 
the madness of the nawab burst forth again. As England and 
France were once more at war, Clive sent the fleet up the river 
against Chandemagore, while he besieged it by land. After consent- 
ing to the siege, the nawab sought to assist the French, but in vaim 
The capture of their principal settlement in India, next to Pon- 
dicherry, which had fallen in the previous war, gave the com- 
bined forces priae to the value of £130,000. The rule of Suraj-ud- 
Dowlah became as intolerable to his own people as to the British. 
They formed a confederacy to depose him, at the head of which 
was Jafar Ali Khan, his commander-in-chief. Associating with 
himself Admiral Watson, Gkivemor Drake and Mr. Watts, Clive 
made a treaty in which it was agreed to give the oflEice of viceroy 
of Bengal, Behar and Orissa to Jafar, who was to pay a million 
sterling to the company for its losses in Calcutta and the cost of 
its troops, half a million to the British inhabitants of Calcutta, 
£200,000 to the native inhabitants, and £70,000 to its Armenian 
merchants. Up to this point all is clear. Suraj-ud-Dowlah was 
hopeless as a ruler. His relations alike to bis master, the merely 
titular emperor of Delhi, and to the people left the province open 
to the strongest. After **the Black Hole,” the battle of Calcutta, 
and the treachery at Chandemagore, in spite of the treaty which 
followed that battle, the East India Company could treat the 
nawab only as an enemy. Clive, it is true, might have disregarded 
all native intrigue, marched on Murshidabad, and at once held 
the delta of the Ganges in the company’s name. But the time was 
not ripe for this, and the consequences, with so small a force, 
might have been fatal. The idea of acting directly as rulers, or 
save under native charters and names, was not developed by 
events for half a century. The political morality of the time in 
Europe, as well as the comparative weakness of the company in 
India, led Clive not only to meet the dishonesty of his native 
associate by equal dishonesty, but to justify his conduct by the 
declaration, years after, in parliament, that be would do the same 
again. It became necessary to employ the richest Bengali trader, 
Omichund, as an agent between Jafar Ali and the British officials. 
Master of the secret of the confederacy against Suraj-ud-Dowlah, 
the Bengali threatened to betray it unless he was guaranteed, in 
the treaty itself, £300,000. To dupe the villain, who was really 
paid by ^th sides, a second, or fictitious treaty, was shown him 
with a clause to this effect. This Admiral Watson refused to sign; 
”but,” Clive deposed to the House of Commons, *'to the best of 
his remembrance, he gave the gentleman who carried it leave to 
sign his name upon it; hb lordship never made any secret of it; 
be thinks it warrantable in such a case, and would do it again a 
hundred times; be had no interested motive in doing it, and did 
it with a design of disappointing the expectations of a rapa- 
cious man.” Such is Clive’s own defence of the one act which, 
in a long career of abounding temptations, was of questionable 
honesty. 

The whole hot season of 1757 was spent in these negotiations, 
till the middle of June, when Clive be^ his march from Cban- 
demagore, the British in boats, and the sepoys along the right 
bank of the Hugii. That river at>ove Calcutta is, during the rainy 
season, fed by the overflow of the Ganges to the north through 
three streams, which in the hot months are nearly dry. On the 
left bank of the Bhagiratbi, the most westerly of these, xoonL 
above Chandemagore, stan^ Murshidabad, the capital of the 
Mogul viceroys of Bengal, and then so vast that Clive compared 
it to the Lon^n of his day. Some miles farther down is the field 
ol Plassey, then an extensive grove of mango trees. On June 21, 
Clive arri^ on the bank opposite Plassey, in the midst of that 
outburst of rain which ushers in the south-west monsoon of India. 
His whole army amounted to x,xoo Europeans and 2,100 native 
troops, with nine field-pieces. The nawab had drawn up xS,ooo 
hone, sopoo foot and 53 pieon of heavy ordnance, served by 
French artfllerymen. For once in his career Clive hesitated, and i 
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called a council of x6 officers to decide, as he put it, ^'whether 
in our present situation, without assistance, and on our own bot- 
tom, it would be prudrat to attack the nawab, or whether we 
should wait till joined by some country power?*’ Clive himself 
headed the nine who voted for delay; Major (afterwards Sir) 
Eyre Coote led the seven who counsell^ immediate attack. But, 
either because his daring asserted itself, or because also, of a let- 
ter that he received from Jafar Ali, as has been said, Clive was 
the first to change his mind and to communicate with Major 
Eyre Coote. One tradition, followed by Macaulay, represents 
him as spending an hour in thought under the shade of some trees, 
while he resolved the issues of what was to prove one of the deci- 
sive battles of the world. Another, turned into verse by Sir Alfred 
Lyall, pictures his resolution as the result of a dream. However, 
that may be, he did well as a soldier to trust to the dash and even 
rashness that had gained Arcot and triumphed at Calcutta, and as 
a statesman, since retreat, or even delay, would have put back 
the conquest of India for years. When, after the heavy rain, the 
sun rose brightly on the 22nd, the 3.200 men and the nine guns 
crossed the river and took possession of the grove and its tanks of 
water, while Clive established his headquarters in a hunting lodge. 
On the 23rd the engagement took place and lasted the whole day. 
Except the 40 Frenchmen and the guns which they worked, the 
enemy did little to reply to the British cannonade which, with the 
39th Regiment, scattered the host, inflicting on it a loss of 500 
men. CUve restrained the ardour of Maj. Kilpatrick, for he 
trusted to Jafar Ali’s abstinence, if not desertion to his ranks, and 
knew the importance of sparing his own small force. He lost 
hardly a white soldier; in all 22 sepoys were killed and 50 
wounded. Suraj-ud-Dowlah fled from the field on a camel, secured 
what wealth he could, and came to an untimely end. Clive entered 
Murshidabad, and established Jafar Ali in the position which his 
descendants have since enjoyed, as pensioners, but have not in- 
frequently abused. When taken through the treasury, amid a 
million and a half sterling’s worth of rupees, gold and silver plate, 
jewels and rich goods, and besought to ask what he would, Cifve 
was content with £160,000, while half a million was distributed 
among the army and navy, both in addition to gifts of £24,000 to 
each member of the company’s committee, and besides the public 
compensation stipulated for in the treaty. It was to this occasion 
that he referred in his defence before the House of Commons, 
when he declared that he marvelled at his moderation. He fol- 
lowed a usage fully recognized by the company, although the 
fruitful source of future evils which he himself was again sent out 
to correct. The company itself acquired a revenue of £100,000 a 
year, and a contribution towards its losses and military expend!* 
ture of a million and a half sterling. Jafar Ali afterwards pre- 
sented Clive with the quit-rent of the company’s lands in and 
around Calcutta, amounting to an annuity of £27,000 for life, 
and left him by will the sum of £70,000 which Clive devoted to 
the army. 

While busy with the civil administration, the conqueror of 
Plassey followed up his military success. He sent Maj. Coote in 
pursuit of the French almost as far as Benares. He despatched 
Col. Forde to Vizagapatam and the northern districts of Madras, 
where that officer gained the battle of Condore. He came into 
direct contact, for the first time, with the Great Mogul himself, an 
event which resulted in the most important consequences during 
the third period of his career. Shah Alam, when shabzada, or heir- 
apparent, quarrelled with his father, Alam Gir II., the emperor, 
and united with the viceroys of Oudh and Allahabad for the con- 
quest of Bengal. He advanced as far as Patna, which he besieged 
with 40,000 men. Jafar Ali, in terror, sent his son to its relief, and 
implored the aid of Clive. Major Caillaud defeated the prince’s 
army and dispersed it. Finally, at this period, Clive repelled the 
aggression of the Dutch, and avenged the massacre of Amboyna, 
on that occasion when be wrote his famous letter, ^^Dear Forde, 
fight them immediately; I will send you the order of council to- 
morrow.” Meanwhile be never ceased to improve the organiza- 
tion and drill of the sepoy army, after a European model, and 
enlisted into it many Mohammedans of fine physique from upper 
India. He refortified Calcutta. In X760, after four years of inces- 
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sant labour hii health gave way and he returned to England. "It 
appeared," wrote a contemporary on tihe ipot, “at if the soul was 
darting from the Government of Bengal." He had been form- 
ally made governor of Bengal by the court of directors at a time 
when Us nominal superiors in Madras sought to recall Um to their 
heU there. But he had discerned the importance of the province 
even during his first visit to its rich delta, mighty rivers and teem- 
ing popula^n. It should be noticed, also, that he had the kingly 
gift of selecting the ablest subordinates, for even thus early he had 
discovered the ability of young Warren Hastings, destined to be 
his great successor, and, a year after Plassey, made him resident 
at the nawab’s court. 

In 1760, at 35 years of age, Clive returned to England with a 
fortune of at least £300,000 and the quit-rent of £27,000 a year, 
after caring for the comfort of his parents and sisters, and giving 
Maj. Lawrence, Us old commanding officer, £500 a year. The 
money had been honourably and publicly acquired, with the ap- 
proval of the company. The amount might have b^n four times 
what it was had Clive been either greedy after wealth or ungen- 
erous to the colleagues and the troops whom he led to victory. He 
was well received at coUrt, was made Baron Clive of Plassey, in 
the peerage of Ireland, bought estates, and got not only himself, 
but Us friends returned to the House of Commons after the fash- 
ion of the time. He then set Umseif to reform the home system 
of the East India Company, and began a bitter warfare with 
Sulivan, chairman of the court of directors, whom in the end he 
defeated. In this he was aided by the news of reverses in Bengal. 
Vansittart, Us successor, having no great influence over Jafar Ali 
Khan, had put Kasim Ali Khan, the son-in-law, in his place in 
consideration of certain payments to the English officials. After 
a brief tenure Kasim All had fled, had ordered Walter Reinhardt 
(known to the Mohammedans as Sumru), a Swiss mercenary of 
his, to butcher the garrison of 150 English at Patna, and had dis- 
appeared under the protection of his brother viceroy of Oudh. 
The whole company’s service, civil and military, had become dc- 
moraliaed by gifts, and by the monopoly of the inland as well as 
export trade, to such an extent that the natives were pauperized, 
and the company was plundered of the revenues wUch Clive had 
acquired for them. The court of proprietors, accordingly, who 
elected the directors, forced them, in spite of Sulivan, to hurry out 
Lord Clive to Bengal with the double powers of governor and 
commander-in-chief. 

What be had done for Madras, what he had accomplished for 
Bengal proper, and what he had effected in reforming the company 
itself, be was now to complete in less than two years, in this 
the third period of his career, by putting his country politically 
in the place of the emperor of Delhi, and preventing for ever the 
possibility of the corruption to which the British in India had 
been driven by an evil system. On May 3, 1765, he landed at 
Calcutta to learn that Jafar Ali Khan had died, leaving Um per- 
sonally £70,000, and had been succeeded by bis son, though not 
before the Government had been further demoralized by taking 
£100,000 as a gift from the new nawab; while Kasim Ali had in- 
duced not only the viceroy of Oudh, but the emperor of Delhi 
himself, to invade Behar, After the first mutiny in the Bengal 
army, wUch was suppressed by Uowing the sepoy ringleader from 
a gun. Major Munro, “the Napier of those times,” scattered the 
united armies on the hard-fought field of Buxar. The emperor, 
Shah Alam, detached himself from the league, while the Oudh 
viceroy threw himself on the mercy of the BritiA. Clive had now 
an opportunity of repeating in Hindustan, or Ulster India, vffiat 
he had accomplished in Bengal. He might have secured what are 
now called the United Provinces, and have rendered unnecessary 
the campaigns of Wellesley and Lake. But he had other work U 
the consolidation of rich Bengal itself, making it a base for the 
development of the mighty fabric of British India. Hence he re- 
turned to the Oudh viceroy all Us territory save the provinces of 
Allahabad and Kora, which he made over to the we^ emperor. 
But from that emperor he secured the most important document 
In the whole of British history in India up to that time, vdikfa ^ 
pears in the records as “firmaund from the King 9 iah Aahim, 
granting the dewany of Bengal, Behar and Orissa to the oonoiaay. 


I 1765 ” The date was Ang. 12, the place, Benares, the throoe an 
EngUab dining-tahle covoed with embroidered cloth and sur- 
mounted by a chair in Clive’s tent. It is all pictured by a Mo- 
hammedan contempflnry, who indigi^Uy e xcla i ms that so great 
a “transaction was done and finished in less time than woidd have 
been taken iq> in the sale of a jackass." By tUs deed the company 
became the real sovereign rulers of tUrty millions of peopk, yidd- 
ing a revenue of four millions sterling. On the same date Clive 
obtained not only an imperial charter for the company’s posses- 
sion in the Carnatic also, thus completing the work he b^an at 
Arcot, but a third firman for the U^iest of ali the lieutenancies 
of the empire, that of the Deccan itself. TUs fact is mentioned 
in a letter from the secret comrnittee of the court of directors to 
the Madras government, dated April 27, 1768. 

Having thus founded the empire of Britidi India, Clive soui^t 
to reform the administration. The civil service was de-oriental- 
ized by raising the miserable salaries wUcb had tempted its mem- 
bers to be corrupt, by forUdding the acceptance of ^fts from na- 
tives, and ^ exacting covenants under which partidpation in the 
inland trade was stof^d. Not less important were Us military 
reforms. He put down a mutiny of the Englirii officers, who chose 
to resent the veto against receiving presents and the reduction of 
batta at a time when two Mahratta armies were marcUng on 
Bengal. He reorganized the army, dividing the whole into three 
brigades, so as to make each a complete force, in itself equal to 
any single native army that could be brought against it. He bad 
not enough British artillerymen, however, and would not make 
the mistake of his successors, who trained natives to work the 
guns, wUch were turned against the British with such effect in 
X857. 

Clive’s final return to England, a poorer man than he went out, 
in spite of still more tremendous temptations, was the signal for 
an outburst of Us personal enemies. Every civilian whose illicit 
gains he had cut off, every officer whose conspiracy he had foiled, 
every proprietor or director, like Sulivan, whose selfish schemes 
he had thwarted, now sought his opportunity. Clive had, with con- 
sistent generosity, at once made over the tegacy of £70,000 from 
the grateful Jafar Ali, as the capital of what has since been known 
as “the Clive Fund,’’ for the support of invalided European sol- 
diers, as well as officers, and their widows, and the company bad 
allowed 8% on the sum for an object wUch it was otherwise 
bound to meet. Gen. John Burgojme, of Saratoga memory, did 
his best to induce the House of Commons, in which Lord Clive 
was now member for Shrewsbury, to impeach the man who gave 
his country an empire, and the people of that empire peace and 
justice. The result, after the brilliant and hwiourable defences 
of his career which will be found in Almon’s Debates for 1773, was 
a compromise. On a division the House, by 155 to 9$, carried the 
motion that Lord Clive “did obtain and possess himself" of £234,- 

000 during Us first administration of Bengal; but, refusing to ex- 
press an opiUon on the fact, it passed unammously the second 
motion, at five in the morning, “that Robert, Lord Clive, did at 
the same time render great and meritorious services to his coun- 
try.” The one questionable transaction in all that brilliant and 
tempted life — ^the Omichund treaty — ^was not touched. 

Only one who can personally understand what Clive’s posrer 
and services had been will rightly realize the effect on Um, tliouid> 
in the prime of life, of the discussions through wUdi he but been 
dragged. In the greatest of Us speeches, in re^y to Lord North, 
he said — ^“My situation, sir, has not been an easy one for these it 
naonths past, and though my conscience could never accuse me, yet 

1 felt for my friends who were involved m the same censure as 
myself ... 1 have been examined by the select committee more 
like a aheq>-stealer than a member of this House.” Fully accept- 
ing that statement, and believing Um to have been purer than his 
accusm in ^te of temptations unknown to thm, we see fai 
Clive’s end die result merely of physical sirileimg, of chrank 
disease which opium failed to abate, while the worry and chagrin 
caused by his oaemles gave it full scope. This great rrmn, 

did more for his country than any soldier till WellUgton, and mere 
for the people and princes of India than any statesman in histocy, 
died by his own ha^ on Nov. tt, 1774, in his 50th year. 
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CUVE, CAKOUNE (1801--1873), Englidt authoress, was 
bom in Ltmdon on June 24 t8oi, and died at Whitfield. Herts, 
on July 13 1873. She was the daughter of Mr. Meysey-Wigley, 
M.P. for Worcester, and married, in 1840, the Rev. Archer Clive. 
She is best known as the author of Paul PerroU (1855), a sensa* 
tional nove l, and Why Paul FerroU kiUed his Wife (i860). 

CLIVE, CATHERINE (Kitty) (1711-1785), British ac- 
tress, was bora, probably in Lond<m, in 1711. Her father, William 
Raftor, an Irislnnan of good family but small means, had held 
a caption’s comnussion in the French army under Louis XIV. 
About 1738 she began to play at Drury Lwe, of wtuch Colley 
Cibber was then manager. She married Geoige Qive, a barrister 
and a relative of the 1st Lord Clive, but husband and wife soon 
separated by mutual consent. In 1731 she definitely established 
her reputation as a comic actress and singer In Charles Coffey’s 
farce-opera adaptation. The Devil to Pay, and from this time 
was always a popular favourite. She acted little outside Drury 
Lane, where in 1747 she became one of the original members 
of Garrick’s company. She took part, however, in some of the 
oratorios of Handel, whose friend she was. In 1769, having 
been a member of Garrick’s company for 22 years, she quitted 
the stage, and lived for 16 years in retirement at a villa at 
Twickenham, which had been given her some time previously 
by her friend Horace Walpole. Mrs. Clive had small claim to 
good looks, but as an actress of broad comedy she was unre- 
servedly praised by Goldsmith, Johnson and Garrick. She had a 
quick temper, which on various occasions involved her in quar- 
rels, and at times sorely tried the patience of Garrick, but her 
private life remained above suspicion, and she regularly supported 
her father and his family. She died at Twickenham on Dec. 6, 
1785. Horace Walpole placed in his garden an urn to her mem- 
ory, bearing an inscription, of which the last two lines run : — 

The comic muse with her retired 
And shed a tear when she expired. 

See Percy Fitxgerald, Ufe of Mrs. Catherine Clive (tSSS) ; W. R. 
Chetwood, General History of the Stage (1749): Thomas Davies, 
Memoirs of the Life of David Garrick (1784). 

CLOACA, the Latin term for a drain or sewer. The most 
famous is the Cloaca Maxima at Rome, built to drain the marsh 
sriwre the Forum Romanum was situated. Constructed origi- 
nally in about the 6th century b.c. as an open stone-lined chan- 
nel, it was vaulted c. 4th or 5th century b.c., with a stone barrel 
vault. 

Cloaca is also the name given to the joint opening of the 
urino-genital and alimentary systems characteristic of all the 
vertebrates except the mammals, among which it is only retained 
in the monotremata (9.V.). 

CLOCKS. A clock consists of a train of wheels, actuated by 
a spring or weight or other means, and provided with an oscillating 
governing device which so regulates the speed as to render it 
uniform. Generally it has a mechanism by which it strikes the 
hours on a bell or gong (Fr. cloche; Ger. Cloche, a bell) whereas a 
timepiece simply shows the time. 

I&tory of Clocki^The earliest clocks seem to have coom 
into use in Europe during the 13th century, althou^ there is 
eridence that they may have been invented some centums sooner. 
The invention of the first clock is ascribed to Pope Silvester II. 
in AJ). 996. A clock was put up in a former clock-tower at West- 
minster in 1x88, one in Cuteibury cathedral in 1392, and another 
at St. ABians in 1336 wUch showed various astronomical phenm- 
ena,. Oae placed in Dover Castle in 1348 was exhiUted, going, 
in the Sdoitific Exhibition of 1876. 

All these old docks had the di^ of keeping time. 'Hiey were 
oonected occasionaliy by sundials or by crude astronomical obser- 
vatioan. But sundials we» of little use on dull day*, and obsenw- 
tories were very few and maintained mainly for astrology. But 
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now the world is well supplied with observatories at which the 
correct time can be most accurately determined and communicated 
electrically to any point. The problem thus is to devise some 
umple mechanism tltot will have a steady rate for short intervals 
that can be accurately observed. It is the rate of going that is 
important. If we know the rate of error of a clock we can allow 
for it in an observatory or neglect it in common life. Our real 
timekeeper is the stars. The time is set all 
over the world by the consensus of a host 
of observatories. 

Clock Motion.— The oscillating body, 
which regulates the rate of going, must 
have mass and movement, and must be 
kept going by the expenditure of force. 
Two weights of equal mass, one at each 
end of a rod, might be swung in a circular 
path, and a spring of some sort might be 
fixed to them so as to gradually retard their 
motion. This was the first idea of the 14th 
century clock-makers, and on it the Glas- 
tonbury clock was designed. The method 
of attaching the spring was very clumsy, 
and quite destructive of accuracy. It is 
shown in fig. t and is called the verge es- 
capement. A rod or verge has weights at- 
tached to each end AB; it is then fixed at 
right angles to a horizontal axis C which 
is mounted on pivots in proximity to a horizontal crown wheel E. 
The “pallets” PC ate mounted on the horizontal axis so as alter- 
nately to engage the opposite teeth of the crown wheel. The crown 
wheel is caused to rotate by a cord and weight H. As it goes round, 
one of the pallets engages with a tooth, the swing of the verge is 
stopped, and the verge is given a swing in the opposite direction. 
The process is then repeated— the other pallet engaging a tooth on 
the other side of the crown wheel. Very heavy balls are needed to 
keep the period of oscillation approximately uniform. The friction 
on the axis, caused by the weight of the balls, is largely destructive 
of accuracy. 

The Pendultsm^Tbe verge escapement led to the idea of one 
ball at the lower end of a rod suspended by a flexible metal band. 
Such a ball was found to swing in periods which were very nearly 
uniform when the swings were not very unequal in amplitude. 
The time of swing varies with the square root of the length of the 
pendulum, and changes very little when the arc is slightly changed. 
When the length of the pendulum rod was 39>i4 in., a difference of 
rxfinr bi- of length was found to make the clock go slower by 
about a second a day; and when the arc of vibration of 3 in. was 
increased by 'jV in., the clock was again found to go slower by 
about a second a day. It is possible to express the time of going 
of a clock by a formula. Thus, let L be the length of the pendulum 
(39-14 in.), G twice the distance that a weight will fall to the earth 
in one second (33 ft.), r the ratio of the circumference of a 
circle to its diameter (3'i4i5)i and M the arc of swing in inches. 

Then the time of a single swing in seconds » r 

very nearly. 

CompcfUMitlon of PendtilttfiUL— >Tbe equation given above, as 
well as practice, indicates that the time of swing of a i^endulum 
is akered by temperature. The expansion of steel is about *ooot 
in. for each increase of 4® of temperature. The effect of tempera- 
ture on the length and time of a particular pendulum can be com- 
puted. If a vessel of mercury about 7 in. in height is placed so 
as to rest on the bottom of an iron pendulum rod, it will exf)and 
so that the distance of its centre from the point of suspension is 
practically constant with varying temperatures. The use of the 
steel alloy (iuuor), iiiiich expands by heat only about one-tenth 
of the amount of ordinary steel, has greatly simplihed the con- 
struction of accurate pendulums. There arc several other factors 
which affect the real length of the pendulum, but, for reasons 
that have been explained, it is daily becoming less important to 
have extraordinary means of effecting compensation even in 
astronomical clocks. The true method of correction is by means 
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of ftdlar duemtion. The beat compeosator is a needful adjunct 
to eveiy clock that aspim to be more than a mere old “grand* 
father," but fine mechanical regulation is less necessary t^ in 
former years. 

Bicapemcttta^The term escapement is applied to any arrange* 
ment by which, as the wheels rotate, periodic impulses are given 
to the pendulum, while at the same time the motion of the wheels 
is arrested until the vibration of the pendu* 
lum has been completed. The escapement 
thus serves as a mechanism for both 
counting and impelling the pendulum and 
adapting the len^h of its swing to the im* 
pulw it has received. The best escapement 
is one which gives an impulse to the pendu* 
lum for a short period at the lowest point 
of its path, and then leaves it free until the 
time comes for the next impulse. It is also 
desirable that the impulses given to it shall 
be equal. The driving force of the escape* 
ment varies with the amount of energy ab- 
sorbed by friction and with the thickness 
of the oil. It is therefore desirable to 
secure uniformity of impulse; e.g., by 
causing the train of wheels to hh a 
weight and let its drop act on the pendulum at regular intervals. 

'l^e two requirements above stated have given rise respectively 
to what are known as detached escapements and remontoires, 
which will be described presently. In the first place, however, it 
is desirable to describe the principal forms of escapement in 
ordinary use. The balance escapement was in use before the days 
of pendulums. It was to a balance escapement that Huygens 
applied the pendulum, by removing the weight from one arm and 
increasing the length of the other arm. Very shortly afterwards 
R. Hooke invented the anchor or recoil escapement, ibis is repre- 
sented in fig. 3 , where a tooth of the escape-wheel is just escainng 
from the right pallet, and another tooth at the same time falls 
upon the left-hand pallet at some distance from its point. As the 
pendulum moves on In the same direction, the tooth slides farther 
up the pallet thus producing a recoil, as in the crown-wheel or 
verge escapement. To get rid of this defect the dead escapement, 
or, as the French call it, I'ichappement d repos, was invented by 
G. Graham. It is represented in fig. 3. The teeth of the scape- 
wheel have their points set the opposite way to those of the recoil 
escapement. The tooth B is here represented in the act of drop- 
ping on to the right-hand pallet as the tooth A escapes from the 
left pallet. But instead of the pallet having 
a continuous face as in the recoil escape- 
ment, it is divided into two, of which BE 
on the right pallet, and FA on the left, are 
called the impulse faces, and BD, FG the 
dead faces. The dead faces are portions of 
circles (not necessarily of the same circle), 
having the axis of the pallets C for their 
centre; and the consequence evidently is 
that, as the pendulum goes on, carrying the 
pallet still nearer to the wheel than the 
position in which a tooth falls on to the 
comer A or B of the impulse and the dead 
faces, the tooth still rests on the dead faces 
without any recoil, until the pendulum re- 
turns and lets the tooth slide down the im- 
pulse face, giving the impulse to the pendu- 
lum as it goes. In order to diminish the friction and the necessity 
for using oil as far as possible, the best clocks are made with jewete 
(sapphires are the best) let into the pallets. 

The pallets are genei^ly made to embrace about ^ of the cir- 
cumference of the wheel, and it is not at all desirable that th^ 
should unbrace more; for the longer they are, the longer is the 
run of the teeth upon them, and the greater the friction. A not 
unconmum proportion is that out of a total arc of swing of 3”, 
a* or about 1* on each side of the vertical, are occu|Hed in rec^* 
faig the impulse. In other words, the points F and A should sub* 
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tend an an^ of -s* at the centre C. It is not to be fotfotten that 
the sc^ie-wlieel tooth does not overtake the face of the paflet 
imm ed i a t e l y, on account of the moment of inertia of tk sriieel. 

One of the great obstacles to accurate timeke^ing was that 
the train of sriiwls whidi drives the escapement is liable to varia- 
tion of force. This is chiefly caused by cold, which thkl»ns the 
oil, by wear of the parts, and by grit adiich gets into them. To 
obviate this an old suggestion was that the scape-wheel teeth 
should not be made to act directly on the 
pallets, but that each of them as it revolved 
riiould lift a weight which then fell on the 
pallets with a force which was nearly in- 
variable. The scheme, however, was diffi- 
cult to work out practically until Bloxam, a 
barrister, invented what is called the three- 
legged gravity escapement (fig. 4). As the 
pendulum swings out it lifts alternately the 
arms pivoted round centres C. This draws 
away the detents E and F, and allows the | 
escape-wheel to rotate. But instead of the 
pendulum receiving its impulses from the 
pins on the escape-wheel, it receives them 
from the arms which are actuated by grav- 
ity, and all the escape-wheel does is to lift 
those arms and then release them. Lord ! 

Grimthorpe improved this escapement by 
adding a fly-vane to give a gentle move- piQ, 4._THaec-Lca«E» 
ment to the escape-wheel and prevent bang- escapement adopted to 
ing. Big Ben at Westminster, London, was utilixe onavitt to oive 
made with this gravity escapement and has impulses to a 

gone excellently for over half a century. rsuuuLUM 

One of the great difficulties in all these old escapements was 
that the driving force which impelled the pendulum on the one 
side and receiv^ its return impulses on the other was connected 
through all its motion with the pendulum rod. Now one of the 
necessities for true harmonic motion is to kick a mass into space, 
and let it swing freely till it came to rest and then swing back 
freely. Hence it was desirable as soon as the scape-wheel had 
delivered its impulse, to detach it from the pendulum, and then 
only let the pendulum come in contact with it again on its jour- 
ney — in other words, to cause the action between the scape-wheel 
and pendulum to take place only at the centre of the swing. This 
gave rise to the chronometer spring escapement. All that need be 
done is to fix on to the pendulum a small ratchet or flipper ar- 
ranged so as to push as it goes one way and miss as it returns 
(fig. 5). This flii^r acts on a detent. When it pushes the detent 
one way, the detent releases an arm which 
gives the flying pendulum a push. But as 
the pendulum returns, the flipper passes 
the detent and allows the pendulum to 
swing free. Thus the pendulum receives an 
impiflse on every alternate swing. A great 
many escapements have been designed on 
this plan for chronometers. One was in- 
vented by Robert Houdin, the conjurer, 
about 1830, and another by that great gen- 
ius Sir GMige Airy (g.v.). A simple form 
(fig. 6) was designed by Sir Henry Cunyng- 
hame and has b^ keeping good time for 
the last 30 years. Its chief merit is that it 
does not depend for accuracy on expensive adaptation op the 
making. Let ri be a block of metal fixed to cHaoNOMBTEM escape * 
the lower end of the pendulum rod; on ment to clocxs 
this block let a small pall be fastened free to move round a 
centre C and resting against a stop D. Let £ be a four-leaved 
scqie-wheel, the teeth of whidi as they come round rest against 
the bent pall GFL at G, Tlie pall is prevised from flying too 
far back by a |fln J 7 , and kept up to poaitkm hy a very d^cate 
q;>ting£. As soon as the pendulum rod, moving from rif^t to left, 
has arrived at the position shown in the fig^ the ^ B «31 
engage the arm FJL, force it forwards, and libnate the sc ape e ds B cl, 
a tooth of which, M, will thus dose upon the bed of the Uodt A, 
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Plate I 



CURIOUS DECORATIVE AND MECHANICAL CLOCKS 


1. Clock with COSO of Boullo-worfc. 2 . Clock ooUido the shop of Mourt. 
Liberty 4 Co., London. 3. Hochonlcol clock. Vonloo. Hours struck by 
Apuros ot top of tower. 4. Qrandfather clock In case decorated with floral 
marquetery. 5. Globe or fallino>ball clock, c. 1650. Suspended. It poes by 
its own weipht. 6. Astronomical clock in form of celestial plobe; German, 
c. 15S4. 7. French astronomical clock with astrolabe; dated about 1560. 


8. German horixontal clock with huntinp scenes in relief; c. 1600* 9. 
Louis XVI. clock made of Oriental alabaster. 10. Standinp clock (still 
poinp) by Isaac Hobrecht. Strasbourp. 1589. 11. Clock in form of a ship 
with dial at base of middle mast; the small flpures are set In motion by 
mechanism of clock. By Schlott. 1580* 12. Modern 400-day clock. Fly- 
wheel suspended on strip of elastic steel 
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■Y COURTISY or THE ANSONIA CLOCK COMPANY 


CLOCK MANUFACTURING— MASS PRODUCTION 

1. Section of the power-prett room in a clock factory 5. Final inspection and testing of alarm clocks in An- 

2. Automatic machines which stamp out clock parts sonIa, Connecticut 

3. Inspection of clock -movements in a large-scale produo- S. Racks of kitchen clocks undergoing inspection after 

tion plant complete assembly 

4. Testing racks for electric switch clocks used in railway 

operation 
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aodwieit foniAid. A»toao,liOHMw«'«MJf huuriweditGtlie 
toodtlf miQ dip oil the Uo^ ^ lod mt on dw poB G> and the 
inqpube will ceue. The pendulum it now petfec^ free or "de* 
tadied” end can swing uningteded as far es it chooses. On its 
return from left to right, the p^ B slips over pall L withqnt dis* 
tutUng it, and the p^ulum is still free to nudm an excursion 
towards the left. On its return journey the process is again 
repeated. Such an escapement opoates once every two seconds, 
and consideration will show that it is <»ly 
the apidication of the detached chronom* 
eter escapement to a clock. It will be 
found very easy to make by an amateur. 
The escapement has a large arc to act upon, 
being on the lower part of the pendulum. 

A few attempts to combine the escape- 
ment with the detached escapement have 
been made. One is shown in fig. 7. It is 
only a modification of the detacM escape- 
ment shown in fig. 6. It has worked very 
well for about 30 years, and seems to com- 
bine efficiency wi^ simplicity. The lower 
part of the pendulum A carries a flipper C 
which, as the pendulum posses from right to 
left, engages the end of the detent Z>, which, 
moving towards the left, releases £, a tooth 
attached to the gravity arm F, thus allow- 
ing its end G to fall on the incline H, which is attached to the end 
of the pendulum. As soon as the pendulum has gone, F falls on 
an electric contact K, whereupon an electro-magnet hoists it up 
again so that it falls on end £ of the detent, and disjoins the elec- 
tric contact at K, whereupon the electro-armature L resumes its 
position. On the return from left to right, the flipper C glides over 
the end of the detent D. The arrangement of tht armature L is 
similar to one arranged by F. Hope Jones for electric clock- 
winders. The object of making H double sided is that if the elec- 
tricity ceases while the pendulum is swinging back from left to 
right, the part H shall not come into contact with G and ^ 
smashed, but simply slide over G. The escapement part of the 
clock is fixed on a frame attached to the suspension bracket of the 
pendulum by two steel rods of the same metal as the pendulum 
rod, so as to keep them in relative position in spite of temperature 
changes. The impulse given depends on the weight of the impulse 
arm. The work ^ne in unlocking the detent is invariable, as it is 
independent of the electric drive. 

The duration of the impulse 
is very short, only about one- 
tenth of the arc of the swing. It is 
given exactly at the centre of the 
swing, and when not under im- 
pulse the pendulum is detached. 

Clock ¥nieela,— To keep the 
force which acts on the pendulum 
uniform is the object of the best 
escapement. Inasmuch as the 
impulse on the pendulum, derived 
from the work done by a falling 
weight or an unwinding spring, is 
transmitted through a train of 
wheels, it is desirable that trans- 
mission should be as free Uom 
friction and as regular as possi- 
ble. This involves care in the 
shaping of the teeth. The object to be aimed at is that as the 
turns artwod, the ratio of the power of the driver to that 
of the driven wheel (“runner” or “follower”) duHild never vary. 
The teeth of the are given an epicyckridal form. 

Ootef BartelSf— A dodc must have some contrivance to keq> 
H gong while k b bdag wound up. In the old-fashiooed bouw 
do^ thb wu done by what fa called the endless chain of Htty- 
gena. This kind of foinf band, however, fa evideitfly not suited 
to an astronomical clo^ and Harrison’s going burd fa now 
umversaOy adopted. Fig. S diows its construction. The ciidt of 
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the barrel-tatdiet Jl fa set upon another laiger ratchet-wheel with 
Ha teeth pointing the opposite way, and its clkk rT fa set m the 
doA frame. That ratchet is connected with the great wheel by a 
ftpring s's pressing agunst the two inns s in the ratchet and s in 
the wheel. When the weight is wound up (which is equivalent to 
takin g it off), the click Tr prevents that ratchet from tunting back 

or to the right ; and as the spring 
r'r is kept by the weight in a state 
of tension equivalent to the weight 
itself, it will drive the wheel to 
the left for a short distance, when 
its end s is held fast, with t^ 
same force as if that end was 
pulled forward by the weight ; and 
as the great wheel has to move 
very little during the short time 
the clock is winding, the spring will 
keep the clock going long enough. 

Remontolre,— To abolish er- 
rors arising from the changes in 
the force driving the escapement, 
what is known as the “remon- 
toire” system was adopted. It 
first came into use for watches. 
Fio. a.— H AaaiBON'saoiNa The idea of remontoire is to dis- 
BAHRiL. WHICH KtiM THI Hoo- connect thc escapement from the 
CRH CLOCK ooiNO WHiLi IT IS clock-train, and to give the es- 
RKiNa WOUHD UR ^ j^ving ^wer of its 

own, acting as directly as possible on the pallets without the 
intervention of a clock-train. The eKapement is thus made into a 
separate clock, which of course needs repeated winding, and this 
winding is effected by the clock-train. From this it results that 
variations in the force transmitted by the clock-train merely 
affect the speed at which the “rewhtding” of the escapement is 
effected, but do not affect the force exerted by the driving power 
of the escapement. 

There are several modes of carrying out this plan. The first of 
them is simply to provide the scape-wheel with a weight or spring 
of its own, which spring is wound up by thc clock-train as often 
as it runs down. Contrivances of this kind are called train remon- 
toires. In arranging such a remontoire it is obvious that the clock- 
train must be provided wilb a stop to prevent it from overwinding 
the scape-wheel weight or spring, and further, that there must be 
on the scape-wheel a stud or other contrivance to release the 
clock-train as soon as the scape-wheel weight or spring has run 
down and needs rewinding. The first maker of a large clock with 
a train remontoire was probably Thomas Reid, of Edinburgh, who 
described his apparatus in bis book on Horology (1819). A clock 
at the Royal Exchange, London, was made in 1844 on this 
principle. 

In these gravity remontoires, however, only the friction of the 
heavy parts of the train and the dial-work is got rid of, and the 
scape-wheel is still subject to the friction of (be remontoire wheels, 
which thoutfli much less than the other, is still considerable. Ac- 
cordingly, attempts have frequently been made to drive the scape- 
wheel by a spirri spring, like the mainspring of a watch. Sir G. 
Airy invented one, of which one specimen is still going well. 

General View of a Common Clock.— The general construc- 
tion of the going part of all clocks, large or turret clocks, is sub- 
stantially t^ same, and fig. 9 fa a section of any ordinary house 
clock. £ fa the barrel with the cord coiled round it. The barrel fa 
fixed to its arbor K, which fa prolonged into the winding s(]uare 
coining up to tbe face or dial of the clock. The great wheel G 
rides on the arbor, and is connected with the barrel by the ratchet 
R, the action of which fa riwwn more fully in fig. 10. Tbe great 
affieel drives tbe (fliiion c, which fa called tte centre pinion, on tbe 
arbor of the centre wheel C, which goes through to tbe dial, and 
carries the long, or minute band. Tbe centre wheel drives tbe 
second wheel G by its pinimi d, and that again drives the scape- 
wheel £ by its pi^on e. If tbe piniims d and e have each e^t 
teeth or leaves, C will have 64 teeth and Z> 60, In a clock of which 
tbe scape-ubeel turns in a minute, so that the second band may be 
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set OB its arbor prolonged to die dial.. A represents the pallets of 
the escapements and titeir arbor a goes through a large hole in the 
back plate near F, and its back frfvot turns in a cock OFQ screwed 
on to the back plate. From tte pallet arbor at P descends the 
crutdi Pf, ending in the fork /, which embraces the pendulum P, 
so that u the pe^ulum vibrates, the crutch and the pallets neces- 
sarily vibrate with it. The pmdu- 
him is hung by a thin spring 5 
from the cock Q, so that the 
bending point of the spring may 
be just opposite the end of the 
pallet arbor, and die edge of the 
spring as close to the end of that 
arbor as posdble. 

The minute hand fits on to a 
squared end of a brass socket, 
which is fixed to the wheel M, 
and fits close, but not tight, on 
the prolonged arbor of the centre 
whed. Behind this wheel is a 
bent spring which is set on the 
same arbor with a square hole in 
the middle, so that it must turn 
with the arbor; the wheel is 
pressed up against this spring, and 
kept there by a cap and a small 
pin through the end of the arbor. 

The consequence is that there is 
friction enough between the spring 
and the wheel to carry the hand 
round, but not enough to resist a 
moderate push with the finger 
for the purpose of altering the 
time indicated. This wheel JIf 
drives another wheel N, of the same number of teeth, which has 
a pinion attached to it; and that pinion drives the is hour wheel 
H, which is also attached to a large socket or pipe carrying the 
hour hand, and riding on the former socket. The weight W, which 
drives the train and gives the impulse to the pendulum through 
the escapement, is generally hung by a catgut line passing through 
a pulley attached to the weight, the other end of the cord being 
tied to some convenient place in the clock frame or seat-board, to 
whidi it is fixed by screws through the lower pillars. 

StrikUig Mechanism,— Fig. 10 is a front view with the face 
taken off, showing the repeating or rack-striking movement. M is 
the hour-wheel, on the pipe of which the minute-hand is set; 
N the reversed hour-wheel, and n its pinion, driving the is-hour 
wheel ff, on whose socket is fixed what is called the snail F, which 
belongs to the striking work exclusively. The hammer is raised by 
the eight pins in the rim of the second wheel in the striking train. 
The hammer does not quite touch the bell, as it would jar in 
striking and muffle the full sound. The form of the hammer-shank 
at the arbor where the spring 5 acts upon it is such that the spring 
both drives the hammer against the bell when the tail T is raised, 
and also checks it just before it reaches the bell, the blow on the 
beU thus being given by the bending of the hammer shank. Some- 
times two springs are used, one for impelling the hammer and the 
other for checking it. But nothing will check the chattering of a 
heavy hammer, except making it lean forward so as to act, par- 
tially at least, by its weight. The pinion of the striking-wheel 
gently has eight leaves, the same number as the pins; and as a 
clock strikes 78 blows in 13 hours, the great wheel will turn in that 
time if it has 78 teeth instead of 96, which the great vdieel of the 
going part has for a centre pinion of eight. 'Die striking-wheel 
drives the wheel above it once round for each blow; that wheel 
drives a fourth (in which there is a single pin /*), six or any other 
integral number of turns for one turn of its own. A fan-fly moder- 
ates the velocity of the train by the resistance offered by the air. 

Chttrdi and Turret Clocka.— A clock is a machine in which 
the only work to be done is the overcoming of its own friction and 
the resistance of the air. It is evident that when the friction and 
resistance are much increased it may become necessary to neutral- 


ise their effects. In a turret clock the fnction It enonnoutl) 
increased by the great we^iht of all the pasts and the resMtance oi 
the wind, and sometimes snow, to the motion of the hands 
B^des that, there is the exposure of the clock to dirt and dust, 
and of the oil to a tmperature which nearly or quite feeeaet it. 
This last dreumstanoe akme will generally make the arc of the 
pendulum at least half a degree more in summer than in winter. 

Inasmuch as the time is materially affected by the force which 
arrives at the pendulum, as well as the friction on the pallets when 
it does arrive there, it is evidently impossible for any turret clock 
of the ordinary construction, especially with large diab, to keep 
any constant rate throu|di the various changes to which it is 
exposed. Hence special precautions, such as the use of remontoires 
and gravity escapements, have to be observed in the design of large 
clocks in order to ensure that the arc of the pendulum is not 
affected by external circumstances. But such have been the hn- 
proveroents effected in electric clocks, that it appears far preferable 
to keep an accurate timepiece in some sheltered position and use 
it with a source of electricity to drive the hands of the large dial. 

There are many turret clocks in various parts of Europe, and a 
limited number in England. The largest of them is the Strasbourg 
clock of 1547. It aims at showing the movements of the earth and 
stars as well as the time, also the seasons, epochs of the year, 
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moral emblems and the life of man; it was restored in 1843. Some 
of these clocks contain large figures which strike the hours. 

The Portable Clock,— Simultaneously with the development 
of the case dock, the watch was evolved. The need for it arose 
from the impossibility of moving the pendulum clock from place 
to place. The first use of a mainspring was probably fe the ifith 
coitury. It was used for watches, then called Nuremberg eggs. 
The escapement was usually of the verge form with a crown wheel. 
A table cl^k, early 17th century, is shown in the plate. The es- 
capement ia furnished with a balance wheel govenied by * 
spring. 
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Tbe niost umal psttetn of portable clw^ in Bngluid («M nito) 
has a pendulum of idumt so in. in knf^ bet^ng half secondi, a 
■triUng mecbanism, shows the days of the month and dates from 
about the middle of the 18th century. After this period, the ten- 
dency was for portaUe clocks to became smaller. In the Plate are 
shown two characteristic table clocks, one by the famous maker, 
Valliamy, and the other of a flat sh^ie mounted in a gilt stand, 
suitable for travelling. 

A g^ number of ornamental cases for portable clocks were 
made in the tSth and i^h centuries. A rather handsome one is 
shown in the Plate. It is of enamelled copper, mounted in gilt 
frames. It has on the reverse aide five dials lowing the positions 
of the moon and planets. It has also a repeater, which, by pulling 
a string, causes the hour to sound whenever wanted. This is an 
old much used before the invention of hicifer matches. 

Two hands for clocks came in about the commencement of the 
1 8th century. 

Old and Ifodcm Clocks Compared,F-Of old makers the 
most distinguished was Thomas Tompion, at whose works a vut 
quantity of beautiful clocks and watches were made during the 
latter part of the 17th century. He it called the father of English 
watchmaking. The name next to Tompion u that of fait inipil. 
George Graham, who flourished during the early part of the 1 7th 
century, and who invented the mercurial pendulum and the dead- 
beat escapement. Quare is another maker whose clocks are 
valuable. A collection of stand clocks is to be seen at the South 
Kensington museum. 

Robert Hooke (9.0.) was the first who drew attention to the 
fact that springs when stretched resist with a force proportional to 
their extension, and thus helped to lay the foundation of the laws 
of harmonic motion as applied to clockwork. He also invented a 
wheel-cutting device and the anchor escapement. 

Huygens was one of the originators of the application of the 
pendulum to the clock and the inventor of the going barrel. Har- 
rison invented the “grid-iron” pendulum, and alM enormously 
improved the chronometer, by means of which he proved that tim 
Board of Admiralty was a whole day’s sail out of the proper 
reckoning of the island of Madeira. This chronometer in one 
experiment kept time to within 65 minutes in about five months, 
wUch was a wonderful performance in those days, for it was then 
thought quite a feat to determine the position of a riiip at sea by 
means of a chronometer to 40 miles. 

Modem household clocks are now made with short 10 in. 
pendulums, and frequently are wound up by electricity at shoit 
intervals. Companies provide master-clock control for hotels and 
public buildini^. These clocks do not aim at the accuracy of 
astronomical clocks, but they are admirably adapted for the uses 
of ordinary life. 

Electrical Clocks-— -Electrical timepieces only, differ from 
timepieces driven by weights or springs in that some arrangement 
is made to use electricity to wind up those weights or springs 
mechanically, either at every beat of tte pendulum or at intervals. 
With dry battories small clocks can be made to run for a long time 
without attention. For bigger clocks it is possible to use the 
electric lighting supply. This is not difficult where the current is 
continuous, but where it is alternating, a transformer or a special 
synchronous design known as the telechron (f.v.) is used. An 
ingenious form is the well-known Hipp's clock at tte observatory 
of Neuch&tel in which, as the pendulum passes Its lowest point, a 
vertical flipper is made to close an electrical circuit. Its average 
variation from its daily rate is about one-thirtieth of a second. 

Ibe bibUograpliy of faorokiay is very extensive. Among modem 
works Lord Grimthoipe’s Rudimentary Treatise on Clocks, Watches 
and Belts (8th ed., 1903) b perhaps the most convenient. Many 
refetenoes to dder hterature wnl be found In Thomas Reid’s Treatise 
on Clocks and Watchmaking (1S49). (H. H. C.) 

THE CLOCK or OBCOSATIOir 

In art the clock occig>ies a position of considerable distinction, 
and antique examples are prised and collected as much for the 
decorative qualities of their cases as for the excellence of their 
tfa ne h repin g. Ficndi and Eaidi^h cabteetmaken have especially 
esDsBed, aUwu^ in entiseb^ ffiferent ways, in the making of do^ 


cases. The one aimed at comely utility, often made actually beau- 
tifid by fit proportion and the emi^oyment of finely grained 
woods; the tMber sought a bold and danling splendour in which 
ornament over-lay material. It was not in either country until the 
lattw part of tlm t7th century that the cabinet-maker's oppor- 
tunity came. The bracket or chamber clock gave cmnparatively 
little scope to the worker in wood— -in its earlier period, indeed, 
it was almost invariably encased in brass or other metal; and It 
was not until the introduction of the long pendulum swinging in a 
small space that It became customary to encase clocks in deco- 
rative woodwork. What is, perhaps, the earliest surviving English 
specimen of “grandfather” clock is inscribed with the diate 1681. 
Originally it was a development of the dome-shaped bracket clock, 
and in the older examples the characteristic dome or canopy is 
preserved. The first timekeepers of this type had oaken cases 
but when walnut began to come into favour that beautifully 
marked wood was almost invariably used for the choicest and most 
costly specimens. Thus in 169S the dean and chapter of St. Paul’s 
cath^ral paid the then very substantial price of ii4 for an inlaid 
walnut long-cased eight-day clock to stand in one of the vestries. 
Throu^out the 18th century they were made in myriads all over 
England, and since they were a prised possession it is not surpris- 
ing that innumerable examples Iwve survived. Vary as they may 
in height and girth, in wood and dial, they are all essentially alike. 
In their earlier years their faces were usually of brass engraved 
with cherubs’ heads or conventional designs, but eventually the 
less rich white face grew common. There are two varieties— the 
eight-day and the 30-hour. The favourite walnut case of the late 
17th and early i8th centuries gave place in the course of a gener- 
ation to mahogany, which retained its primacy until the introduc- 
tion of cheaper clocks brought about the supersession of the long- 
cased variety. Many of these cases were made in lacquer when 
that material was in vogue; satinwood and other costly foreign 
timbers were also used for bandings and inlay. The most degant of 
the “grandfather” cases are, however, the narrow-waisted forms of 
the William and Mary period in walnut inlay, the head framed in 
twisted pilasters. During the later period of their popularity the 
beads of long clocks were often filled in with painted diKS repre- 
senting the moon, by which its course could be followed. Such 
conceits as ships moving on waves or time with wings were also in 
favour. The northern parts of France likewise produced tall 
clocks, usually in oaken cases ; those with Louis XV, shaped panels 
are often very decorative. French love of applied ornament was, 
however, generally inimical to the rather uncompromising square- 
ness of the English case, and the great Louis XV. and Louis XVI. 
cabinet-nukers made some magnificent and monumental clocks, 
many of which were “long” only as regards the case, the pendulum 
being comparatively short, while sometimes the case acted merely 
as a pedestal for a bracket-clock fixed on the top. These pieces 
were usually mounted very elaborately in gilt bronse, cast and 
chased, and French bracket and chamber cldcks were usually of 
gilded metal or marble, or a combination of the two; this essen- 
tially late i8tb-century type still persists. English bracket clocks 
contemporary with them were most frequently of sirnffle square 
or arched form in mahogany. The “grandfather” case was also 
mode in the Low Countries, of generous height, very swelling and 
bulbous. 

See Mathieu Pknehon, L'Hortoge, son histoire retrospective, pittor~ 
esque et ortistique (>899) ; F. J. Britten, Old Clocks and Watches astd 
their Hakert (2nd ed., 1904). (J. P. B.) 

THE CLOfHC TRADE IH GREAT BRITAIN 

The consumption of clocks in Great Britain is enormous and 
it is very largdy met by importation from abroad. In the 17th 
and 18th centuries clock-maUng was mainly centred in England 
and France, but the modem output of low-priced clocks has be- 
come mainly the produce of cierman and American factories. 
At one tinte before the World War, a German kitchen clock was 
freely sold retail in Enidand for a few shillings. The manufac- 
ture in England of the better sort of clock is still carried on at 
London, Coventry, Croydon, Derby and other places on a fairly 
kife scale; in several instances munition factories have been 
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turned to clock-making. 

There is also an Englidi industry engaged in placing imported 
movements in British-made cases. The extent of this may be 
gathered from the fact that under the heading ''parts of clocks” 
the imports into the United Kingdom in 1925 were valued at 
£x»239,ooo and in 1926 at £463,000. A numt>er of British manu- 
facturers are producing cloclu on mass-production lines with 
success, and it is claimed that the protection they have obtained 
of a 33i% import duty is of great assistance to the trade. The 
imports of clocks into the United Kingdom fell from a value of 
£1,099,000 in 1925 to £376,000 in 1926. The exportation of 
British clocks from the United Kingdom is negligible; it 
amounted in 1926 to a value of £12,690. (X.) 

CLOCK INDUSTRY IN AMERICA 

The clock industry showed an entirely different development 
in America from that in Europe. In Europe, clocks were made 
by jewellers, locksmiths, blacksmiths, astronomers and priests. 
The new world recruited its first clock-makers from the ranks of 
the carpenters, and consequently the oldest American clocks were 
constructed of wood. In New England, which is still the greatest 
manufacturer of watches and clocks in the world, the new industry 
was bom, and Eli Terry of Connecticut was one of the first and 
best-known clock-makers. It is well-known that he and his 
helpers made a few dozen clocks by hand, and Eli mounted his 
horse, with clocks hanging from the saddle, and sold them to the 
farmers in the surrounding countries. Terry was the first clock- 
maker to use machinery, when his orders began to increase, and 
thus became a clock manufacturer in the true sense of the word. 
Another old time clock mechanic, who developed into a clock 
manufacturer, was one of Eli Terry’s helpers, Seth Thomas. His 
honest and clever workmanship built up a business that is still 
one of the largest and best -known in America. It is carried on in 
a large clock factory whose product still carries his name. It was 
Chauncey Jerome, another New Englander, who saw the great 
advantages of using brass instead of wood in clock movements. 
Through this change in material, clock movements became less 
cumbersome and easier to transport, and most important of all, 
cheaper. Eli Terry’s hand-made clocks sold for about $40 apiece. 
Jerome’s clocks could be bought for from $5 to $6 each. In 
America, in contrast to European conditions, the individual clock- 
makers were absorbed by larger corporations, as the following 
description shows. Chauncey Jerome leased together with E. D. 
Bryant a building from the American Brass and Copper Company, 
located in Ansonia in the Naugatuck valley, the centre of the 
present clock manufacturing district, for the manufacture of 
clock cases and clock movements. Subsequently, both makes of 
cases and movements passed into the hands of the Ansonia Brass 
and Copper Company. The business of the Ansonia Brass and 
Copper Company assumed such magnitude that in 1877 a re- 
organization became desirable, and a new corporation was formed 
under the name of the Ansonia Clock Company. 

The American manufacturers concentrated from the start in the 
elimination of costly handwork. The old way of making a clock 
was to have a master-mechanic build a model clock, which after it 
had passed inspection and test runs would be taken apart, the parts 
distributed to different workmen, who had to copy these parts as 
closely as possible; these parts then were return^ to the clock- 
maker, who assembled and adjusted them again. Although all of 
these clocks were expected to be alike, no part of one of them 
could be interchanged with the same part of another clock. It was, 
therefore, the aim of the early Yankee clock-makers to produce a 
clock with interchangeable parts, which was accurate in telling 
time, and cheap enough to bring it within the reach of everyone. 
Even though all theoretical work had been finished in the 
European clock-making countries, there remained still the work of 
mass production. Fortunately the period coincided with the period 
of great American inventiveness. In this period, the old method of 
prc^ucing all work by hand was rapidly superseded by new 
methods, where new machinery was invented and used in all 
branches of manufacture. When the means for more rapid pro- 
ducing of parts had been obtained other factors had to be con- 


sidered, not only the design of the dodc as timekeeper bad to be 
correct, parts to be absolutely interdhangeable, and the ease of 
assembly had to be taken into consideration, but also modi 
thought had to be given to making the work of the clock- 
n^Murer easy, in otir that the price of any eventual repair- 
ing would not be prohibitive. 

In 2850 a firm that could boast seven timefneces a day, was 
doing well. In 1928 clock companies could produce from 10,000 to 
30,000 timepieces each, per day. As a result prices tumbled so 
that a watch or an alarm clock which will give good service can 
be bought for as low as $1.00. The number of pieces in a watch 
or clock have not materially changed since clocks were first made. 
It is only through the replacement of handwork by machinery, 
that modem production and low prices become possible. Almost 
all new inventions in the clock field are not so much concerned 
with different designs or reduction of parts as with easier and 
cheaper manufacturing. With the advent of the radio, and the 
broadcasting of the exact time, the public has become more exact- 
ing as regards the time-keeping qualities of clocks and watches. 
The owner checks his timepiece with the observatory time signals, 
and is dissatisfied if there is any variation. (W. H. Ba.) 

CLODIA, VIA, an ancient high-road of Italy. Its course, for 
the first II m., was the same as that of the Via Cassia; it then di- 
verged to the north-north-west and ran on the west side of the 
Lacus Sabatinus, past Forum Qodii and Blera (mod. Bieda) to 
Tuscania, after which its course is uncertain. According to Millee 
(Itineraria Romana) it went on by Matemum (Valentano) Ac- 
quapendente, Radicofani. Buonconvento Siena, and Luca past 
another Forum Clodii to Luna: but this is doubtful. In parts it 
follows older Etruscan roads, and may date from the end of the 
4th century b.c. See also Cassia, Via. 

Set D. Anziani in Milangts de VRcolt France de Rome, 2913, 
169 sqq. 

CLODIUS, PUBLIUS (c, 93-52 B.C.), sumamed Pulcheb, 
Roman politician. He took part in the third Mithridatic War 
under his brother-in-law Lucius Licinius Lucullus, but considering 
himself treated with insufficient respect he stirred up a revolt; 
another brother-in-law, Q. Marcius Rex, governor of Cilicia, gave 
him the command of his fleet, but he was captured by pirates. 
On his release he repaired to Syria, where he nearly lost his life 
during a mutiny instigated by himself. Returning to Rome in 65, 
he prosecuted Catiline for extortion, but was bribed by him to 
procure acquittal. There seems no reason to believe that Clodius 
was implicated in the Catilinarian conspiracy; according to 
Plutarch he supported Cicero. But Cicero attacked him when he 
was on trial for profaning the mysteries of the Bona Dea (61), 
and this made Clodius his enemy for life and he became the tool 
of Caesar. On his return from Sicily (where he had been quaestor 
in 61) he was adopted by a plebeian and elected tribune of the 
people (59). His first act was to bring forward certain laws calcu- 
lated to secure him the popular favour. Com was to be distributed 
gratuitously once a month; the magistrates’ right of preventing 
the assembly of the comitia was abolished; the old guilds of work- 
men were re-established; the censors were forbidden to exclude 
any citizen from the senate or inflict any punidiment upon him 
unless he had been publicly accused and condemned. He then 
contrived the exile of Cicero and the despatch of the younger 
Cato on a mission to Cyprus. Cicero’s property was confiscated 
by order of Clodius. After the departure of Caesar for Gaul, 
Clodius became practically master of Rome by means of his 
armed gangs. But he fell out with Pompey and was not re-elected 
for 57, while one of the Tribunes. Milo, countered his force with 
force, so despite his opposition, in Aug. 57 Cicero was recalled. 
Riots between Clodius and Milo continu^; in 56, when cunda 
aedUe, Clodius impeached Milo for public violence (de vi), but 
the matter was dropped. In 53, when Milo was a candidate for the 
consulship, and Clodius for the praetorship, the rivals collected 
armed binds and fif^ts took place'^in the streets of Rome, and on 
Jan. 20, 52, Clodius was slain near Bovillae. 

His sister, Clodu, wife of Q. Caediius Metdlus Celer, was 
notorious for her numerous love affate. It is now generally 
admitted that she was the Lesbia of CatuUus (Teuffd-Schwabe, 
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Hist, of Roman Lit., Eng. tr., 314. 3). For her intrigue with M. 
Caelius Rufus, whom she aftenmutb waned of sttanmiwn to 
poismi her, see Cicero, Pro Caelio. 

BiuioaMm.--‘nw sw^ siitlw are Ckeio, Lmen (cd. 
TyrreU ^ Puiier),/ro Cedh, pro 5 estio,ero MUone, pro Dome 
sM. de BormsPicum Rtsponm. m Pbonem; Pfutaith, Litadims, Pom- 
pey, Cicero, Ceesor; Dio Caadus ntxvL i4. 19. axorii. 45, 4«, 51, 
xxaviii. 13-14, andz. 6, 11, aL 4>- See abo I. GeWUe, Clodio e 
Cicerone (1876) ;X S. Beaky, “Garo and Godius," in Fortmgkth 
Review, v.; G. Lacour-Gayct, De P. Ciodio Pvkkro <1888) ; H. White, 
Cicero, Clodius, and Milo (i«oo) ; G. Boinier, Cicero and his Friends 
(Eng. tians., 1897). 


CLOGHER, a sm^ village, Co. Tyrone, Ireland. Pop. 
(1921) 197. It gives its name to dioceses of the Church of 
Ireland a^ the Roman Catholic Church, though the seat of the 
bishop of the latter is at Monaidum- The dedication of the 
Protestant cathedral to St. Macartin is of interat, for although 
the building is modem, St. Macartin is associated with St. 
Patrick, who is said to have founded a bishopric here. The name 
is derived from clock, a pillar stone — an object of worship in 
the locality, preserved in the cathedral until the 15th century. 

CLOISTER originally signified an entire monastery, but is 
now restricted to mean the four-sided enclosure, surrounded with 
covered ambulatories, usually attached to conventual and cathe- 
dral churches, and sometimes to colleges, or, by a still further limi- 
tation, to the ambulatories themselves. In its older sense it is fre- 
quently used in earlier English literature and is still so employed 
in poetry. The Latin ckmtrum, as its derivation implies, pri- 
marily denoted the enclosing wall of a religious bouse, and then 
came to be used for the whole enclosed building. To this sense 
the German Kloster is still limited, the covered walks, or cloister 
in the modem sense, being called Klostergang, or Kreuzgang. In 
French the word cloitre retains the double sense. In the special 
sense now roost common, the word "cloister” denotes the quadri- 
lateral area in a monastery or college, round which the principal 
buildings are ranged, and which is usually provided with a covered 
way or ambulatory running all round, and affording a means of 
communication between the various centres of the ecclesiastical 
life. According to the Benedictine arrangement, vdiicb from its 
suitability to the requirements of monastic life was generally 
adopted in the West, one side of the cloister was formed by the 
church, the refectory occupying the side opposite to it, so that the 
worshippers might have the least annoyance from the noise or 
smell of the repasts. On the eastern si^ the chapter-house was 
placed, with other apartments adjacent to it, belonging to the 
common life of the brethren, and, as a rule, the dormitory occu- 
pied the whole upper story. On the opposite or western si^ were 
generally the cellarer's lodgings, with the cellars and store-houses, 
in which the necessary provisions were boused. In Cistercian 
monasteries the western side was usually occupied by the domus 
coHversorum, or lodgings of the lay-brclhren, with their day- 
rooms and workshops below, and dormitory above. The cloister, 
with its surrounding buildings, generally stood on the south side 
of the church, to secure as much sun^ine as possible. A very 
early example of this disposition is seen in the plan of the mon- 
astery of St. Gall. Local requirements caused the cloister, in some 
instances, to be placed to the north of the church. This is the 
case at Canterbury, Gloucester, Chester and Lincoln cathedrals. 

Althou^ the covered ambulatories are essential to the com- 
pleteness of a monastic eioister, a diief object of which was to 
cnri>le the inmates to pass under cover from one part of the mon- 
astery to another, they were sometimes wanting. The cloister at 
St. /dbans seems to have been deficient in ambulatories till the 
abbacy of Robot of Goriiam, 1151-66, when the eastern walk was 
erected. This, as was often tte case with the earliest ambulatories, ; 
was of wo^. covered with a sloping roof or "penthouse.” We 
learn from Osbero’s account of the conflagration ii the monastery 
of Ovist Churdi, Canterbury, 1067, that a cloister with covered 
ways eaisted at that time, coonecting the church, the dormitory 
and the refectory. An ear^ drawing of the monadery of Canter- 
bury shows it formed by Norman aidies supported on shafts, and 
covered by a shed roof. A fragment of such an arcaded dobter is 
sUn found on the eastern side of the infitmaty cloister. This ear- 


lier form of doister has been generally superseded in England by 
a range of windows, usualty unglaaed, but sometimes, as at Glou- 
cester, proviM with |d8>>> lighting a vaulted ambulatory, of 
arhich the doisters of Westniinater Abbey, Salisbury and Norwich 
are tyi^cal examples. The older design was preserv^ in the south, 
where "the clobter is never a window, but a range of small elegant 
pillars, sometimes shq^e, sometimes cou(ded, and siqiporting 
archa of a light and elegant design” (Fergusson, Hist, of Arch, i., 
p. 610). Examplea of this type are the exquisite cloisters of St. 
John lateran, and St. Paul's without the walls, at Rome, where 
the coupled sltofts and arches are richly ornamented with ribbons 
of mosaic, and those of the convent of St. Scholostica at Subiaco, 
all of the 13th century, and the beautiful cloisters of Le Puy-en- 
Velay, and Arles, in southern France (both nth century) and 
that at Laach, where the quadrangle occupies the place of the 
“atrium” of the early basilicas at the west end, as at S. Clemente 
at Rome, and S. Ambrogio at Milan. Spain also presents some 
magnificent cloisters of both types, of which that of the royal con- 
vent of Huelgas, near Burgos, of the arcaded form, is, according 
to Fergusson, "unrivalled for beauty both of detail and design.” 
Also notable are those of Monreale and Cefalu in Sicily (nth 
century), where the arrangement is the same, of slender columns 
in pairs with capitals of elaborate foliage supporting pointed 
arches of great elegance of form. 

The Campo Santo at Pisa is in reality a large and magnificent 
cloister. It consists of four ambulatories as wide and lofty as the 
nave of a church, erected in 1278 by Giovanni Pisano, round a 
cemetery composed of soil brought from Palestine by Archbishop 
Lanfranchi in the middle of the 1 2th century. The window-open- 
ings are semicircular, filled with elaborate tracery in the latter 
half of the 15th century. The inner walls are covered with fres- 
coes. invaluable in the history of art, by, Orcagna, Simone Memmi, 
Buffalmacco, Benouo Gozaoli, and other early painters of the 
Florentine school. The ambulatories now serve as a museum of 
sculpture. The great monastic establishments of Italy coniain 
numerous important cloisters; there are frequently two or three 
in a single monastery— one large cloister for the general use of 
the monks, and smaller cloisters in connection with the residence 
of the prior or abbot, the service portions and various other minor 
buildings. The cloisters at the Certosa at Pavia (15th century) 
are notable for their size and quaint, early Renaissance ornament. 
In the Certosa at Rome, now part of the Museo delle Terme, the 
cloister is a large arcade of pure and simple Renaissance type. 
Another interesting Renaissance example is that which Bramante 
designed for the church of S. Maria della Pace at Rome 1504. 
Later Renaissance cloisters tended more and more to become 
duplicates of palace courtyards. 

The cloister of a religious house was the scene of a large part of 
the life of its inmates. It was the place of education for the 
younger members, and of study for the elders. A canon of the 
Roman council of 826 enjoins the erection of a cloister as an 
essential portion of an ecclesiastical establishment for the better 
discipline and instruction of the clerks. Peter of Blois describes 
schools for the novices as being in the west walk, moral lectures 
being delivered in that next the church. At Canterbury the 
monks’ school was in the western ambulatory, and it was there 
that the novices were taught at Durham (Willis, Monastic Build- 
it^s of Canterbury, p. 44; Rites of Durham, p. 71). The other 
alk^, especially ttot next the church, were d^oted to the studies 
of the elder naonks. The constitutions of Hildemar and Dunstan 
enact that between the church service the brethren should sit in 
the cloister and read theology. For this purpose small studies, 
known as “cariols,” i.e., a ring or enclosed space, were often found 
in the recesses of the windows. Of this arrangement there arc 
examples at Gloucester and Chester. The use of these studies is 
t^ described in the Rites of Durham: “In every w)mdowe” in 
the north alley “were iii. pewes or carrells, where every one of 
Uk olde monkes had his carrel! severally by himselfe, that when 
they had dyned they dyd resorte to that place of cloister, and 
there studyed upon their books, every one in bis carrell all the 
aftemonne unto evensong tyme. This was there exercise every 
dale.” On the opposite wall were cupboards full of books for the 
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OK of the atodattt. Hr cMrtor KniigeRieBts at Canterbury 
areie sioiilar. New studiea were made bjr Prior De Estiia in 1317, 
and Prior Selling (1473x94) glaaed the south alley, and con* 
strocted **the new framed oo^vanoes, of late styM carrob” 
(Willis, Mom. BmUdimgs, p. 45 ). 

The doisters were used also for recreation. The consUtuthms of 
Archbishop Lanfranc, sec. 3, permitted the brethren to converse 
together there at certain hours. To maintain discipline a special 
officer was appointed under the title of prior ckmstri. The cloister 
was furnish^ with a stone bench running along the side. It was 
also provided with a lavatory, usually adjacent to the refectory, 
but sometimes standing in the central area termed the cloister* 
garth, as at Durham. The cloister-garth was used as a place of 
sepulture, as well as the surrounding alleys. The cloister was in 
some few Instances of two stories, as at Old St. Paul's and St. 
Stephen’s chapel, Westminster, and occasionally, as at Wells, Chi- 
chester and Hereford, had only three alleys, there being no ambu- 
latory under the church wall. 

The larger monastic establishments had more than one cloister; 
there was usually a second connected with the infirmary, 6f which 
there are examples at Westminster Abbey and at Canterbury; and 
scnnetimes one giving access to the kitchen and other domestic 
offices. The cloister was not an appendage of monastic houses 
exclusively. It was also attached to colleges of secular canons, as 
at the cathedrals of Lincoln, Salisbury, Wells, Hereford and Chi- 
chester, and formerly at St. Paul’s and Exeter. A cloister forms 
an essential part of the colleges of Eton and Winchester, and of 
New college and Magdalen at Oxford. These were used for reU- 
gious processions and lectures, and for places of exercise for the 
inmates generally in wet weather, as well as in some instances for 
sepulture. 

CLONAKILTY, urban district, Co. Cork, Ireland, at the 
head of Clonakilty bay, 33 m. S.W. of Cork by rail. Pop. ( 1936) 
3,771. There are megaUths in the neighbourho^. Richard Boyle, 
first earl of Cork, granted it a charter in 1613 and it was pros- 
perous until 1641, when it was almost destroyed in a fight between 
the English and Irish. There are castles at Galley Head, Dunny- 
cove and Dunowen. The linen industry was important in the 
iStfa century. The present trade is in brewing, agricultural pro- 
duce and fishing, llie harbour is obstructed, but there is a pier 
for large vessels at Ring 1 m. below the town. The fisheries are 
of importance. 

CLONES, an urban district of Co. Monaghan, Ireland, 64^ 
m. S.W. by W. from Belfast by the Great Northern of Ireland 
railway. It is at the focus of ways from Dublin, Belfast, London- 
derry, Enniskillen and Cavan. Pop. (1931) 3,358. There is a 
rath (encampmoit) in the vicinity. Clones was the seat of an 
abbey foun<M in the 6th century by St. Tighemach (Tierney). 
Remains of the abbey include a nave and tower of the i3th cen- 
tury. There is a round tower 75 ft. high. The market-place, 
calied the Diamond, has an ancient cross and occupies the 
sununit of the hillock on which the town stands. Lace making 
is now extinct, but the town has agricultural trade. 

CLONMACNOISE, a famous earl;^ Christian centre on the 
river Shannon, Offaly Co., Ireland, 9 m. south of Athlone. An 
abbey founded 541 by St. Kieran became famous and several 
books of annals were compiled here; Alcuin came to be taught by 
C<dcu at Clonmacnmae. The Book of the Dun Cow (written about 
xioo) is a copy of an older collection of rtnnances written on the 
skffi of a cow of St. Kieran. The eccle s ia s tical foundation was 
called the Seven Churches of Chmmacnmae and their remains still 
survive. The fine west doorway of the Crieat CSnarch is early; 
the other diurches are those of Fineen, Conor, St. Kieran, Kelly, 
MelagMin and Dowling. Them am two round towers, O’Rourke’s 
and McChothy’s, iriiidi is attadwd to Fineen’s dhurd and has a 
doorway at groimd-level, an unusual featum. There are three 
cresses, the Great Grass facing the door of the Great Church. 
Many inecribed stones of the idnth century and later are preserved 
in the churches. Cienraacnoise bcome a biahepric and them are 
remains of a castle and bUbop'% palace (14th century), it was 
wasted fay the Engliah 01x553, and m 1568 the diocese was merged 
hi that of Meaths. 
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CLONMEL (Cimam moalla, or vale of honey), municipal 
boroi^ and county town of Co. Tipperary, xxa m. S.W. from 
Dublin, Ireland, a jtmction on the Great Southern railway (Water- 
ford, limerick, Hiurles), on both banks of the river Suir and on 
Moore and Long Islands. Pop. (X936) 9,056. It is near fine scen- 
ery in the Galtee and Knockmealdown mountains. It is at the head 
of ba^ navigation on the Suir. As a walled town (remaitu are 
still visible) it was frequently mentioned in the middle ages, but it 
was dismantled after capture by Cromwell (1650). Blanconi 
(xBrs) made it the centre of a system of conveyance of pas- 
sengers by lifffit cars in south Ireland. The town has a fair agri- 
cultural trade, formerly made woollen goods, and is an auiae town. 

CLOOT& JEAN BAPTISTE DU VAL DE GRACE, 

Babon von (x 755*1 794), better known as A.SACHAasis Cloots, 
revolutionary fanatic, was born near Cleves, at the castle of 
Gnadenthal, of a noble Prussian family of Dutch origin. His 
father placed him in the military academy at Berlin, but he left 
it at the age of 30 and traversed Europe, preaching his revolution- 
ary philosophy as an apostle, and spending his money as a man 
of pleasure. C)n the outbreak of the Revolution he went to Paris. 
On June 19, X790, he appeared at the bar of the Assembly at the 
head of 36 foreigners; and, in the name of this “embassy of the 
hxunan race,’’ declared that the world adhered to the Declaration 
of the Rights of Man and of the Citizen. After this he was 
known as “the orator of the human race,’’ by which title he called 
himself, dropping that of baron, and substituting for his bap- 
tismal names the pseudonym of Anacharsis, from the famous 
philosophical romance of the Abb6 J. J. Barth 61 emy. In 1793 he 
placed X 3,000 livres at the dispoiial of the Republic— “for the 
arming of 40 or 50 fighters in the sacred cause of man against 
tyrants.’’ In September he was elected a member of the Con- 
vention, and he voted the king’s death in the name of the human 
race. He was guillotined as an H6bcrtist on March 34, X794. 

See G. Avencl, Anacharsis Cloots, orateur du genre kumain (X865). 

CLOQIJET, a city of Carlton county, Minnesota, U.S.A., on 
the St. Louis river, 21m. W. by S. of Duluth. It is served by the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific, Duluth and North- 
eastern, Great Northern and Northern Pacific railways. The popu- 
lation was 5,X27 in 1930, of whom 1,595 were foreign-born white. 
The river supplies water-power, and the city has large lumber- 
mills, a pulp and paper-mill and factories making insulating mate- 
rials, boxes, clothes-pins, toothpicks, broom-handles and other 
articles of wood. A forest experiment station of the University 
of Minnesota is located here. The first mill was built in 1878, and 
the village was named from the French word claquet, represent- 
ing the sound made by the mill. It was chartered as a city in 1903. 

CLOSE, MAXWELL HENRY (X833-1903). Irish geolo- 
gist, was born in Dublin in x833. He was educated at Weymouth 
and at Trinity college, Dublin, took holy orders, and held various 
charges in England. In i86x he returned to Dublin and devoted 
himself especially to the glacial geology of Ireland. His paper, 
read before the (kological Society of Ireland in 1866, on the 
“General Glaciation of Ireland’’ is a masterly description of 
the effects of glaciation, and of the evidence in favour of the 
action of land-ice. Later on he discussed the origin of the elevated 
riiell-bearing gravels near Dublin, and expressed the view that 
they were accumulated by floating ice when the land bad under- 
gone submergence. He died in Dublin Sept. 13, 1903. 

The obituary by Prof. G. A. J. Cole in Irish naturalist, vol. xU. 
(1903) contains a bit of publications and portrait. 

CLOSE, a closed place (Lat. clausum, shut). In English law 
the term is applied to land, enclosed or not, held as private prop- 
erty, or to any exclusive interest in land sufficient to maintain an 
action for trespass. In Scotland the word is used of the entry, 
including the common staircase, of a block of tenement houses, 
and in architecture of the precincts of a cathedral or abbey. 

The adjective “close” {ix., closed) is found in several ^ases, 
such as “close time” or “close season” (see Gaub Laws), “close 
prices” (q.v.) ; “close borough,” one of which the rights and privi- 
leges were enjoyed 1^ a Umited class (see Bobouch) ; “close rolls 
and writs,” royal letters, etc., addressed to particiilar persons, 
under seat (See Reords; Lettebs Patent.) 
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CLOSED fflOF. A closed shq), in America, is a shop in 
which trade>tinion members refuse to allow non-unionists to 
obtain permanent empl<qanent. Shops in which non-unionists are 
permitted are ''open shops/’ Since 1905 trade-unionists have 
seriously objected to the use of the term “closed shop/’ Their 
contention is that its adoption was diie to designi^ employers 
aiming to place upon unions the onus of persisting in a policy of 
arbitrary exclusion. Trade-unions have urged that “union shop” 
(the English phrase) is the proper descriptive term. Curiously 
enough both the term closed shop, and its opposite, open shop, 
have to-day meanings altogether different from their original 
significance. In the early period of American trade-unions a shop 
employing exclusively union workmen or observing trade-union 
rules was regarded as open, one not so restricted a closed shop. 
After 1889 a reversion of these definitions came into usage. 

An Old Institution. — The closed shop is not a development 
of modem industry. Mediaeval British gifds prevented the work- 
ing of non-members; so also did, when possible, the eighteenth 
century trade clubs. Some of' the gild regulations of the i6th 
and 17th centuries decreed that no gild journeyman was to work 
with a non-member: such principles were an integral p>art of 
mediaeval society. These tactics were continued by British 
trade-unionism and were naturally conveyed to America. The 
Cordwainers’ Society of the City of New York in 1804, the New 
York Typographical Society in 1809 and subsequently other 
unions adopted by-laws forbidding members to work for employ- 
ers hiring men who did not belong to their organizations or who 
worked for wages lower than the union scale. The chief weapon 
used by employers until 1836 was the invoking of old laws de- 
claring combinations of workmen and strikes criminal conspira- 
cies. By about the year 1840 the closed-shop rule had been 
adopted by the majority of American trade-unions, which refused 
to work with non-union men. These were stigmatized after 1854 
as “rats" or “scabs.” With the repeal or nullification of con- 
spiracy statutes, employers formed local associations to resist 
the closed-shop movement. 

, The Trade-Union LabeL— -This was a powerful influence by 
which the American unions gained public support for the closed 
shop after the year 1880. Agitating for the abolition of sweat- 
shops, the unions, led by the Cigar Makers’ Association of the 
Pacific coast, succeeded in identifying in the public mind the non- 
union shop with unwholesome conditions productive of disease. 
Union propaganda along this line increasingly turned consumers 
against the purchase of articles not made in union establishments 
and not bearing the union label. Since 1900 newer laws and the 
modernizing of many factories have generally caused the abolition 
•of former bad conditions of manufacture. Trade-unions, how- 
ever, still regard public approval of the union label as pre- 
eminently essential in their campaign for the union or closed 
shop. This was shown at the 1936 convention of the American 
Federation of Labor when the union label trades department re- 
ported that by moving pictures and other means it was carrying 
on an educational campaign which included 36 American States, 
various Canadian provinces and 396 cities in the United States 
and Canada. 

Natldnal Assoeiatio&s Against National Unions.— From 
1870 in the United States local trade-unions gradually merged into 
national unions, the majority of which made the maintenance of 
the closed shop a vital rule. During the same period, especially 
in the decade before 1901, there were formed national associa- 
tions of employers, one of the purposes of which was to m ai n tai n 
the open shop. Large factories locked out uidon men for demand- 
ing the closed shop; the Birmingham Rolling Mill Company did 
so in 1884; the Granite Manufacturers’ Associati<m of Boston in 
1887; and the Carnegie Steel Company in 1893. T^ American 
Federation of Labor declared in 1890. that the working of union' 
with non-union men was inconsistent, especially vdien union men 
displaced unionists locked out or engaged in atrike. From 1850 
to 1898 the major part of more tha||||^oaen court decisions held 
that strikes for the closed riio p> we r^i| foninal or tortious. These 
decisions had no effect upon trado-uim insistence for the closed 
shop. 


Conflicts Oner *VliNed-Shop^ Prunde. The stn^gie 
over the closed-shop question reached an intense stage hi about 
the year 1901 when the unions insisted upon employers rigning 
written egreements conceding the closed shop. Previously the 
grant^ of the closed shop bad been based upon custom or oral 
negotiation. Declaring that they would not admit “union dicta- 
tion in the management of business,” the National Metal Trades 
Federation and other large emplo3wrs’ associations aggresaivety 
campaigned to destroy the clos^-sbop system. 

The award of the anthracite coal strike commission in the great 
coal strike of 1903 was of most considerable moral help to manu- 
facturers’ associations; the commission granted practically every 
demand of the union except that for the closed shop. Encouraged 
by this stand, the National Association of Manufacturers in 1903 
began a vigorous movement for the open shop. The Citizens’ In- 
dustrial Association of America, various citizens’ alliances in 
different cities and a number of large corporations did likewise. 
The American Federation of Labor reiterated that the trade-union 
movement stood for the strictly union shop. Union after union 
endorsed the closed-shop principle. The proportion of strikes for 
recognition of trade-unions and uniem rules more than trebled in 
succeeding years. By reducing employment, the panic of 1907 
weakened the trade-unions and gave corresponding advantage 
to employers. Tlie campaigns carried on by the manufacturers’ 
associations also caused a decided shift in public sentiment in 
favour of the open shop. By 1910 this was established in many 
industries, notably those which had been consolidated into power- 
ful corporations. The open shop prevailed generally in the South. 

The Company Union.— The entry of the United States into 
the World War in 1917 brought about auspicious conditions for 
organized labour in abundant employment and high wages. The 
power of trade-unions seemed secure. But a formidable rival 
came into existence to thwart the closed-shop plan. This new 
factor was the formation of company unions entirely distinct 
from the regular trade-unions. Company unions are those limited 
to the workers of a particular corporation and are organised 
under the ausfHces of the corporation. Some company unions 
have existed for more than a quarter of a century but only as 
isolated, uninfluential bodies. The noteworthy impetus to their 
widespread creation came in 1918-19, after which they increased 
rapidly. The statement was made at the 1936 convention of the 
American Federation of Labor that the number of wage-earners 
working under company unions’ shop management was more than 
3,000,000. The National Association of Manufacturers in 1937 
computed the real figure at not more than 1,800,000 and possibly 
as low as 1,500,000. The American Federation of Labor numbers 
3,800,000; the total trade-union organization, including the Rail- 
road Brotherhoods, the Amalgamated Clothing Workers and the 
Industrial Workers of the World, was in 1937 perhaps 3,700,000. 
See Company Unions. 

Much of the (hscussion at the American Federation of Labor’s 
conventions in 1936 and 1937 was concerned with the matter of 
company unions. Resolution No. 66 in 1936 declared that the 
open-shop forces, under the leadership of various associated em- 
ployers’ associations, had organized dual and company unions. 
These, the resolution held, were artificial creations, and as a 
menace to the trade-union movement they must be overcome. 
Voluntary trade-union management co-operating with emidoyers 
was suggested as a substitute for company unions controlled by 
employers. Delegates assailed the “so-called and misnamed 
American plan” as an un-Amerknui one by which employers de- 
hberately sou^t to bring about industrial serfdmn donying free- 
dom of contract and right of choice. In its report to the 1937 
c<mvention the executive council of the American Federation oi 
Labor defined the company union as an element whidi did not 
make standards; “it n an agency for administering the affairs of 
a company and is not an economic and social farce.” 

Statoa of dm Cl oe e d S h< ^. — R eports of the U.S. bureau of 
labour statistics diow that strikes for the closed or against the 
open slMgt have been few hi recent years; of 17,994 labour dis- 
putes from 1918 to 1935 inclusive, 0^ 483 dealt with the dosed 
or open sIm^. A survey prepared by the National Aaaodbtioo of 
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Mamifacturen, in Oct 1927, stated that between 70 and 75% 
of woricers ta^loyid in railroad shops were in organisations in* 
dependent of the American Federation of Labor; that in 185 
cities, excluding New York city, 68% of commercial and job 
printing was open shop; that one or more mechanical depart* 
ments of 805 English language newspapers were open shop; that 
the open-shop movement had gained in the bituminous coal indus- 
tries and had lost in the building trades only. In 1927 the closed 
shop was still widely established in the clothing trades, but in the 
automobile industry and in textile factories, particularly in the 
South, the open shop was so general as to invariable. State- 
ments made at the American Federation of Labor convention j 
declared that 50% of railroad mileage in the United States was | 
open shop under company union operation; that the metal trades, 
the printing trades to some degree, and the miscellaneous trades 
were likewise afiFected. The National Association of Manufac- 
turers in 1927 estimated that not more than xo% of American 
industry, both factory and non-factory, was on a strictly closed- 
shop basis. It vouched for this figure, explaining that, despnte 
union rules, half of the trade-unionists in the United States were 
actually working under open-shop conditions. 

Bibliography. — Sidney and Beatrice Webb, History of Trade 
Unionism: Webb, Industrial Democracy; J. R. Common and others, 
History of American Labor; Barnett, The Printers, A Study in 
American Trade Unionism; McNeil, The Labor Movement in Amiiica; 
History df the Class Bottle Btowersf Association; Spedden, The Trade 
Union Label; Frank T. Stockton, The Closed Shop in American Trade 
Unions; Ernest F. Lloyd, The Closed Shop Versus The Open Shop; 
J. B. S. Hardman and others, American Labor Dynamics (1928); 
Annual Reports U.S. commissioner of labour; Proceedings of the 
annual convention of the American Federation of Labor; O^n Shop 
Bulletins and other publications of the National Association of 
Manufacturers. 

CLOSE PRICES. By reason of the method in which busi- 
ness is conducted on the London Stock Exchange, every security — 
bond, stock or share— -that possesses a free market, is quoted at 
a double price. At the higher price, the purchaser can expect to 
buy; at the lower, he is able to sell. Prices quoted in the Stock 
Exchange Official List, and those in the newspapers, are usually 
wider than those at which bargains can be effected by either party, 
buyer or seller. To take the 5 per cent. War Loan as an example, 
this may be quoted 100^ to looj in the daily Stock Exchange Of- 
ficial List, a margin of 5s. between selling and buying. But the 
actual dealing price will show no more than 28.6d. difference. If 
the market is dull, owing to sellers predominating, the price will 
probably be looi to looj; the buyer pays loof in this case, the 
middle price of the official quotation, while the seller receives loo^. 
Should buyers be in the majority, the price is more likely to be 
looi to 10^, when the seller would get the middle price, i,e., loof. 
In a quiet market, the price might lie midway between the outsit 
margin of loo^ to ioo| and be quoted xoo^ to lOOW. 

The Catsee of Cloee Prices. — The closeness of a pnee depends 
entirely upon the amount of business that is doing in a particular 
stock or share at a particular time. If the Stock Exchange dealer 
in War Stock finds himself very busy, with brokers coming to deal 
with him in rapid succession, some as buyers and others as sellers, 
he can afford to make a closer price than is possible when public 
business runs at a low ebb. In the first case, therefore, be may 
make a sixteenth price; say, for example, lo^ to ioo|4, feeling 
reasonably confident that, iif the activity shown by the public deal- 
ings, he will be able to sell at ioa}-|.tbe stock for wUdi he pairs 
i(^. If demand quickens, the price goes up; if stock comes in, 
the market gives way. Should Irasiness fall off, the price widens 
again. When a stock rarely changes hands, the maigm between 
buying and selling prices may be considerable, because the Stock 
Exchange jobber, if he sells, may not be able to obtain the stock 
for some time; if he buys, be runs the risk of not being able to 
diapoae of it. Therefore be makes a wide price by way of insur- 
ance against accident, just as be will make a close price when 
activity of business cooditioas warrants his doing so. 

TIae Two Poetoti^-Competition can become so keen in some 
paxticubttly popular diaxe, or market, that dealers sriU.make ex- 
tteaefy dime prices. The existence of a mailsst outside Loudon 
acts as a stimuto to ammatioD and close prices. Bristd has a lively 


marittt, for example, in some of the tobacco shares; Glasgow in 
J. it P. Coats, chartered, etc. ; Paris in Rio Tintos and certain South 
Africans: Brussels in Brasilian Tractions and Tanganyikas; New 
York in Canadian Pacifies, and so on. The degree of closeness 
quoted in any price will expand and contract like a concertina; it 
is mainly dictated, as previously observed, by the volume of public 
business, and by competition in the Stock Exchange market con- 
cerned. 

I CLOSURE, the parliamentary term for the closing of debate 
according to a certain rule, even when certain members are 
anxious to continue the debate. (See Pakliahent: Procedure.) 

! CLOT, ANTOINE BARTHSLEHY ( 1 793-iS68\ French 
physician, known as Clot Bey, was born at Grenoble on Nov. 7, 
X793, and graduated in medicine and surgery at Montpellier. 
After practising for a time at Marseilles he was made chief sur- 
geon to Mohammed AU, viceroy of Egypt. At Abuzabel, near 
Cairo, he founded a hospital and schools for all branches of 
medical instruction, as well as for the study of the French 
language; and instituted the study of anatomy by means of dis- 
section. In 1836 he was appointed head of the medical administra- 
tion of the country. In 1849 he returned to Marseilles, though he 
revisited Egypt in 1856. He died at Marseilles on Aug. 28, 1868. 

CLOTAIRE (Chlothacxiar), the name of four Frankish 
kings. 

CLOTAIRE I. (d. 561 ) was one of the four sons of Clovis. On the 
death of his father in 511 he received as his share of the kingdom 
the town of Soissons, which he made his capital, the cities of 
Laon, Noyon, Cambrai and Maastricht, and the lower course of 
the Meuse. But he was very ambitious, and sought to extend his 
domain. He was the chief instigator of the murder of his brother 
Chlodomer s children in 524, and his share of the spoils consisted 
of the cities of Tours and Poitiers. He took part in the various 
expeditions against Burgundy, and after the destruction of that 
kingdom in 534 obtained Grenoble, Die and some of the neigh- 
bouring cities. When Provence was ceded to the Franks by the 
Ostrogoths, he received the cities of Orange, Carpentras and Gap. 
In 531 he marched against the Thuringi with his brother 
Theuderich (Thierry) I., and in 542 with his brother Cbildebert 
against the Visigoths of Spain. On the death of his great-nephew 
Tlieodebald in 555, Clotaire annexed his territories; and on Childe- 
bert*s death in 558 he became king of all Gaul. He also ruled over 
the greater part of Germany, made expeditions into S&xony, and 
for some time exacted from the Saxons an annual tribute of 
500 cows. The end of his reign was troubled by internal dis- 
sensions, his son Chram rising against him on several occasions. 
Following Chram into Brittany, where the rebel had taken refuge, 
Clotaire shut him up with his wife and children in a cottage, to 
which he set fire. Overwhelmed with remorse, he went to Tours 
to implore forgiveness at the tomb of St. Martin, and died shortly 
afterwards. 

Clotaire II. (d. 629) was the son of Chilpcric I. On the 
assassination of his father in 584 he was still in his cradle. He was, 
however, rccognixed as king, thanks to the devotion of his mother 
Fredegond and the protectim of bis uncle Gontran, king of Bur- 
gundy. It was not until after the death of his cousin Cbildebert II. 
in 595 that Clotaire took any active, part in affairs. He then en- 
deavoured to enlarge bis estates at the expense of Cbildebert *8 
sons, Theodebert, king of Austrasia, and Theuderich II., king of 
Burgundy; but after gaining a victory at Laffaux (597), he was 
defeated at Dormelles (600), and lost pMirt of bis kbgdom. After 
the war between Theodebert and Theuderich and their death, the 
nobles of Austrasia and Burgundy appealed to Clotaire who, after 
putting Bninhilda to death, became master of the whole of the 
Frankish kingdom (613). He was obliged, however, to make 
great concessions to the aristocracy to whom he owed his victory. 
By the constitution of Oct. 18, 614, be gave legal force to canons 
which bad been voted some days previously by a council con- 
vened at Paris, but not without attempting to modify them by 
numerous restrictions. He extended the competence of the ecclesi- 
astical tribunak, suppressed unjust taxes and undertook to select 
the counts from the distrku t^ hod to administer. In 623 he 
mode his son Dogobert king of the AustroaUns, and gradually 
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subdued all the provinces that had formerly belonged to Cbilde* 
bert II. He also guaranteed a certain measure of independence 
to the nobles of Burgundy, giving them the option of having a 
special mayor of the palace, or of diqiensing with that offi^. 
'^ese concessions procured him a reign of comparative tran* 
quillity. He died on Oct. 18, 639, and was buried at Paris in the 
church of St. Vincent, afterwards known as St. Germain des Prte. 

Clotaire III. (652-673) was a son of king Clovis II. In 657 
he became the nominal ruler of the three Frankish kingdoms, 
but was deprived of Austrasia in 663, retaining Neustiia and 
Burgundy until his death. 

Clotaire IV. (d. 719) was king of Austrasia from 717 to 
719. (C. P».) 

CLOTHy any material woven of wool or hair, cotton, flax 
or vegetable hbre. In commercial usage, the word is particularly 
applied to a fabric made of wool. The word is Teutonic, though 
it does not appear in all the branches of the language. It appears 
in German as Kleid (Kleidung, clothing), and in Dutch as kleed. 
The ultimate origin is unknown; it may be connected with the 
root kli — meaning to stick, cling to, which appears in “clay,” 
“cleave” and other words. The original meaning would be either 
that which clings to the body, or that which is pressed or “felted” 
together. The regular plural of “cloth” was “clothes,” which is 
now confined in meaning to articles of clothing, garments, in which 
sense the singular “cloth” is not now used. For that word, in its 
modern sense of material, the plural “cloths” is used. This form 
dates from the beginning of the 17th century, but the distinction 
in meaning between “cloths” and “clothes” is a ipth century one. 
A curious employment of the word is in the clerical profession, 
its members often being spoken of as belonging “to the cloth.” 

^ CLOTH FINISHING. In this article, the subject of finish- 
ing is treated under the two headings (i) Cotton and (a) Wool. 
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Pie. t.— IMPROVED SPRAY DAMPINO MACHINE POR THE UNIFORM DAMP- 
ING OF COTTON, SILKS AND LINEN FARRICS 

Reference should also be made to the article Cotton and Cotton 
Industry, Section VI., Subsection D. 

COTTOir 

The finishing of cotton fabrics was originally the final operatic 
performed on the fabrics to make them ready for sale. In ite 
modem significance, finishing com^ses a lai^ and diverse range 
tS processes intended to pr^uce in the falnic a desired appear- 
ance or feel; and the machines required for this pmpose im 
correspondingly numerous and varied; finishing operations requite 


plant fmr, to name some of the impoitaiit processes, shearing, 
stretchinf , drying, damping, pressing, embossing, impregnating, 
covering and raisiBg cotton cloths. 

Cli l sI fic a t ioD of finishes in relation to the many difierent kinds 
of cotton fabrics is difficult, because many of the processes are 
applicable to a wide range of cloths. They may be considered 
under the following headings Grey goods, cloth direct from 
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Fie. S.— THREE-ROWL FINISHING CALENDER ARRANGED TO GIVE A RRI6HT 
FINISH ON ROTH SIDES OR A GLAZED SURFACE ON ONE SIDE ONLY 


the loom; white goods, i.e., cloth which has undergone a bleach- 
ing process; plain dyed goods — colours and black; printed goods; 
raised goods. 

The greater number of processes of finishing cotton goods are 
empirical in character; the underlying {diyrical and chemical 
changes are not fully understood. A finish produced in one works 
may be impossible to reproduce in another works, although the 
same kind of plant and mixings are being used. Even in the same 
works, two apparently identical machines will give appreciably 
different results. This is not to say that finishing is a nutter 
of chance; there are very wide differences between the various 
classes of finish which differences are definable in terms of plant 
and mixing. 

The following gives some idea of the finishing machines used 
for the different qualities set out above 

Grey Oooda-— These may be finished pure, i.e., without any 
additional size or stiffening. After passing t^ugh a shearing 
machine or a combined moting and shearing machine, the doth 
may be conditioned in a damping machine of the bnnh type or 
the spray type (fig. i) and dterwards calendered in a suitable 
calender, such as the three-bowl swissing calender (fig. 3) or a 
five or seven bowl calender arranged to give a bci^t finish on 
both sides of the cloth, or a friction calender giving a glased 
surface on one side only. Grey goods which are stiffened before 
being calendered are passed throu^ a range comprising a mangle 
and cylinder drying machine (fig. 3). The mangle may have 
two or three bowls, and the dr)^ set may be horismital or 
vertical. 

(Coloured woven goods, i.e., woven from grey b lea c hed and 
dyed yams, may be trei^ in a mann» similar to the grey, 
making use of the same kind of machinery. Both grey and 
colour^ woven goods miqr be run through the ctq>-strmchmg 
machine with the abject of recovering width, or straightening 
weft, or improvi^ the fed by breaking down the hartboiM pro- 
duced in an earlier process, or lifting the figure of the oriidaai 
weave. 
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WUlv flwodt fluu there ere • very wide tinge of 
iwpnring veiy extensive pient; for exunpie 

(a) Pore finish (without stiffening); these may, or may not be 

calendered or beetled. 

(b) Flnidtes requiring impregnation of the cloth with the stiffen* 

ing mixture. 

(c) “Back-filling.” that is, the stiffening is applied to the back of 

the cloth only. 

White goods are generally passed throu(di a water-mangle with 
the object of improving the appearance of the cloth, closing igi 
the threads after the bleaching process, and preparing it for the 
filling mixture. After mangling, the cloth is dried on an ordinary 
cylinder machine (fig. 4) or for twills or figured goods, additional 
rollers or winces ve added ao that the face Mt does not come 
in contoct with- the cylinders. White goods are usually starched 
in conjunction wfth the drying macMim, as lor grey, coloured 
woven, dyed and printed gt^s. Vaifoui types of starch mangles 
are used for this purpose; the two 4 >owl mangle drown in fig. 5; 
the two-bowl friction caieoder (fig. s) by which the filling can he 
forced into the cloth; the back-filling mangle. 

After starching or filling, the doth ii dried over a cylinder 
drying machine, badt-fiiled goods being thried over machines with 
the modification referred to which permits of only one side of 
the cloth coming in contact with the metal. Or instead of cylinder- 
drying, the cloth may be dried on a hot-air slcntcring range. 

starch mangle shewn in this illustration is not usual in this 
combination in white-finishing. By this method, any lost width 
may be recovered, the feel of the cloth is better, and an elastic 
finish may be produced by the jigging motion of the stcnler, 
and any weft-distortion may be corrected. 

The further processes may involve the use of the damping 
machine (fig. 1) and various calenders similar to those given 
for grey and coloured finishing and possibly the beetling machine. 
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Fi«. a. — HBAW rmuHWfi muifix with vwTicAt mvims uacnhw 

Plaia Dyed Ooods.^ — ^These also require a great variety of 
finishes, but the range of machines used is not so great as in the 
case of white goods, for instance, back-fiiltqg and friction starch- 
ing is rarely employed with dyed goods. Three and four bowl 
arater mangles are employed and a drying from these raacUnes is 
fenaraOy effected on drying eyfindm. Hie stiffen^ of dyed 
goods is carried out on a two-bowl mangie and cylinder dr^^ 
maddne, or pteferaMy on a hot-air stewt eri ng range, for example, 
mangle cyBnders and 90ft. stenter wHh hot-air drying. I>anq>- 
ing machines, stretching machines, breaking niadiines, calenders 


from three to seven bowb with and without friction may 
be lequiied. for certain finiabes; for producing window bUnds 
beetlea are required; Schremer calendem for ailky finishes and 
emhotaing celenden for book clotha, etc. 

Prints Ck m de^— T hese are finished on aimilar machines to 
those used for dyed goods. For ordinary atiffening or starching a 
range compriaing a two-bowl starch mangle, followed by a 
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FlO. 4.— VKMTICAL DRYINO MACHINI ON TNAIE FAIRS OF UPRIGHTS; 

FOR DRYINO CLOTH AFTER MANGLING 

cylinder drying machine is employed, or a hot-air .slcntcring range 
consisting of a two-how! roangle, slx-cylindcr drying machine and 
90ft. stenter with hot-air drying. For muslfau, voiles and goods 
requiring an clastic or batiste finish, the latter method is in- 
dispensable. Another metliod of stiffening known as hack starch- 
ing, differs from the ordhuiry method, in that the starch paste 
is applied to the back or un|^ted side of the fabric by means 
of a brass roller partly immersed in the starch box. The drying 
of back starched cloth is j^ormed by passing the doth over the 
drying cylinders of large diameter, ssy, from 5 to 7 feet, arranged 
in such a manner that the starched side doit not come in con- 
tact with the heated cyiindefs* An ordinary drying machine ran 
be em^^oyed, but b this case, precautions have to be taken by 
cooling ibt first cyHnders to prevent the starcbed side adhering 
to the cyllndm. Fig. 5 shows a universal starch mangle for 
ordinary starchhifv dop starcfaifig and back sUrdiing. A back 
stare her or universal sUrcber can be used in conjunction with a 
but-air stenter instead of the usual cylinder dr>ang machine. 'I be 
additional machines which may he required for finishing printed 
goods are similar to those already mentioned, and thdude difi- 
stretchers, swissing and friction calenders, Schreiner calenders, 
beetles, as for dyed goods. 

Raised Goods. — In this clas.s arc included those cloths which 
are raised on one or both sides, such as flannelettes. Similar ma- 
chines to those employed for dyed goods arc used for the actual 
finishing, the stiffening bring carried out on a mangle and dry- 
ing machine, or hot-air stentering range. The conditioning clip 
stenter is especially useful. Calenders are not u.^ual, brushing and 
lustring machines being used instead. 

WOOLLEK GOODS 

The finishing of wooflen goods requires in genera] plant and 
processes entirely different from those described in connection 
with cotton. The methods employed naturaUy vary with the 
nature of the fabric: for example, worsted fabrics (woven from 
yams produced from the longest staple fibre, and containing the 
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mazimiim of parallelism between the fibres) require in general a 
“clearer” finiA than woollen fabrics woven from yams compo^ 
of interlaced fibres of all lengths, which lend themselves to milling 
and raising. In the former case, the characteristics of the fabric 
structure dependent upon the nature of the weave are largely 
retained, and even developed, whilst in the latter case the thready 
appearance of the loom state fabric often gives way to a felted 
effect in which the individual warp and weft threads are no longer 
discernible, the change being usually accompanied by an increase 
in density and a corresponding decrease in width and length of 
the fabric. In wool goods, “finishing” covers all the processes 
undergone by the fabric after leaving the loom. There are certain 
preliminary operations to which the piece is subjected before the 
finishing process proper, which are intended to correct weaving 
faults and yam defects. The pieces are “perched” over a bar or 
roller usually in a north light and examined by the eye and by 
hand feeling. “Knotting” consists in removing knots from warp 
or weft by first drawing these through to the back of the cloth, 
after which they are cut away. “Mending” or “darning” is the 
jn'ocess of correcting defects such as holes and missing yam 
(short ends and picks) by inserting new threads correctly inter- 
laced in accordance with the weave structure. The finishing proc- 
esses proper divide themselves into the two groups of wet and 
dry operations. 

Wet Operations, — ^These include crabbing, scouring, milling, 
tentering and carbonizing. ' 

Crabbing. The object of this process is to “set” the fabric, 
i.e., to obviate the risk of distortion in subsequent processes. The 
piece is tightly wound in a stretched condition over a perforated 
roller, on which allow steam or hot water or both to be forced 
through the piece. The combined effect of moisture and heat is 
to render the wool fibre plastic, and in this condition the internal 
strains in the fabric which might produce cockling in a subsequent 
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wet process are released, and on cooling the fabric assumes a more 
or less permanent “set.” 

Scouring. This process is intended to remove grease and oil 
and mechanically adhering dirt from the wool goods. The deter- 
gents used are either soaps or alkalis depending upon the tmount 
and character of the oil present in the wool. Some fabrics are 
conveniently scoured in the rope-form, whilst othera— e.f., those 
liable to crease, are best scouted in the open width. 

Milling. This process makes use of a special property of ^ 
wove fibre of “felting.” The woollen cloth is impregnated with 
a scdution of soap (more rarely of acid) and subjected to iwessure 


between rotating rollers in the milling madnne, or by the action 
of fallers in the stilling stocks. As a r^t of this action, the fibtes 
become matted or felted if the milling is carried far enough, the 
warp and weft threads an)ear to lose their identity, and the woven 
structure of the cloth is entirely hidden. The cloth often gains 
strength as a result of milling, whilst the denuty is increased at 
the expense of the width and length, the whole fabric being 
render^ more consistent. 
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Fig. 6.— friction starch mangle 

Tentering. After the scouring process, the pieces may be dried 
by first removing the excess of water by hydro-extracting or by 
passing through the wringer; and afterwards subjecting to the 
drying action of warm air whilst stretched out between the lists 
or edges. In addition to drying the pieces, this operation straight- 
ens and '‘sets'* the cloth. 

Carbonizing. Some kinds of wool fabrics, e.g.^ velours, may be 
produced from low quality wools containing vegetable matter. 
This impurity may be removed by soaking the fabric after scour- 
ing in a solution of sulphuric or other acid, drying, and raising to 
a temperature of about loo** C, when the vegetable matter is 
disintegrated and may be removed by a slight beating and air 
draught. 

Dry Operations^— These include raising, cutting, napping, 
blowing, brushing, steaming and pressing. 

Cutting. This operation formerly performed by hand with 
large shears is now carried out on a suitable machine. It consists 
in removing the pile of the fabric beyond a certain length, this 
length varying greatly with the class of fabric. For example, 
worsted cloths are cut close to the surface in order to enhance 
the effects of weave and colour. Woollen fabrics only receive as 
a rule a cutting sufficient to level up the projecting fibres. 

Blowing consists in subjecting the pieces wound in the open 
width on a perforated beam to the action of steam. There is 
some resemblance to the crabbing process already described, and 
the object is again to "set” the fabric permanently, though other 
advantages are also usually obtained, such as increase in the 
lustre of the fabric. 

Steaming differs from the blowing process in that the fabric 
is drawn from one roller to another over a box with perforated 
top from which steam issues. The object is to raise the fibre 
somewhat, and thus destroy any giaxe, and to soften the feel or 
handle as a result of the conditioning effect of the steam, i.e., by 
the absorption of moisture. 

Raising. This is a mechanical operation in which fibres are 
lift^ from the yams in the cloth, or from the surface to pro- 
duce a pile or nap. The raising process was formerly effected by 
the use of teaales (Dipsacus fuUonum) applied by band; and 
teasles are still used, mounted on cylinders and operated by 
power. In addition, cord-wire raising is now largely practised; 
in this form a number of raising rollers are covered with cord 
clothing, and revolve against the cloth which is made to pass over 
them by an independent motion. 
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Pres^ IS an important operation m the finishing of wool 
goods; it may be carried out with the object of smoothing the 
surface of the fibre and impartiiif an appearance of uniformity, 
or by prolonged treatment the lustre of the fabric may be greatly 
increased, llie fabric, charged with a sufficient amount of mds- 
ture, is subjected to the combined action of (usually) heat and 
hydraulic pressure. Three different systems are used, (a) the 
vertical hydraulic press, (b) the intermittent hydraulic press, 
(c) the rotary press. 

Skrmkmg, The tendency of wool garments to contract in wear 
is well-known. The object of the shrinking process is to bring 
out this contractimi in dimensions before the garment is made up. 
It is usually effected by thoroughly wetting the material, and 
redyeing it at a low temperature, after which a mild pressing treat- 
ment is applied to remove creases, etc. There are many names 
for varieties of this ‘'shrunk finiiA’*; perhaps the best known 
being “the London-shrunk finish.*’ . 

Not all the above processes are utilised in finishing a particular 
class of wool fabric. Worsted cloths in the main undergo the 
series of operations known as the clear-cut finish. These cloths 
include fancy vestings and suitings, striped trouser^s, costume 
cloths and dress fabrics, fancy worsteds, etc. A finishing routine 
for the latter involves knotting and mending, crabbing, scouring, 
tentering, brushing and steaming, cutting, blowing and pressing. 

Biblioobaphy.-- J. D^ierre, Traiti tJimeniaire des Ap frits (1S87) ; 
£. Knecht, C. Rawson and L. Loewenthal, A Manual of Dyeini, 
2 vols. (1893, snd ed., 1910) ; R. Beaumont, The Finishing of TextUe 
Fabrics (1909, 2nd ed., 1026) ; P. Heermann, Technologic der Textile 
veredelung (1921) ; A. J. Hall, Textile Bleaching, Dyeing, Printing and 
Finishing Machinery (1926) ; P. Bean and W. McCleary, The 
Chemistry and Practice of Finishing (1926) ; J. Schofield and J. C. 
Schofield,* Cloth Finishing, WooUen and Worsted (1927)** S. R. 
Trotroan and E. L. Thorp, The Principles of Bleaching and Finishing 
of Cotton ( *928) . (F. Sc.) 

CLOTHIER, a manufacturer of cloth, or a dealer who sells 
either the cloth or made-up clothing. In the United States the 
word formerly applied only to those who dressed or fulled cloth 
during the process of manufacture, but now it is used in the 
gene^ sense, as above. 

CLOTHIERS, WHOLESALE. The term Wholesale 
Clothiers is applied to the makers and distributors of “ready-to- 
wear” or “machine-made” woollen and other types of outer cloth- 
ing for men and women, comprising suits and overcoats for men, 
costumes, dresses, skirts, and coats for women. The industry now 
forms the more important of the two divisions — wholesale and 
made-to-order — of the tailoring, or clothing trades. 

The name “clothier” signified in the days of bandloom weaving, 
the master cloth-maker or producer, but with the advent of the 
power-loom that designation gradually became changed to “manu- 
facturer,” prefixed generally with a qualifying name, indicative of 
the class of fabric made, such as “cloth,” woollen,” or “worsted.” 
Some makers, however, prefer to style themselves manufacturing 
clothiers. In America, the cloth dresser (finisher), or fuller was 
formerly termed a clothier. 

CLOTHING MANUFACTURE. The application of the 
sewing-machine to tailoring made the production of ready-made 
clothing possible in bulk, llie early demand for ready-made cloth- 
ing may be traced to the older seaport towns, where such clothing 
was often required at short notice by persons returning from long 
voyages. The foundations of the wholesale clothing industry, how- 
ever, may be said to rest first, on the invention of the sewing- 
machine; and secondly, upon tte introduction of cheap (shoddy) 
cloth made from puUcd-up rags, from which material machine- 
made clothing, produced in bulk, was originally made. The use of 
shoddy has practically disappeared, however, and the finest grades 
of cloth are quite generally used by the best manufacturers of 
ready-made clothing, who are also in a position to employ hi^ly 
qualified dengners. 

Thimmonier^ fiewing Marttlnf.— Ready-made clotMng was 
first made in Paris by a taQor named Tlshnmonier, who invented 
the first sewing-maebine in i8jo, and applied it with considerable 
success to the production of army dotUng until 1841, when his 
factory was destroyed during a machinery riot. Thimmonier after- 
wards went to EnidaBd with an improved machine which be 


patented in 1848. This, however, met with no success, and it was 
not until 1851, vdiea the American invention of Isaac Merritt 
Singer wu introduced into England, that the industrial potentiali- 
ties of the 'sewing'4nachine were reahaed. 

The quicker output obtained by mechanical sewing necessitated 
an increase in Uie speed of pattern cutting, and i860 saw the in- 
vention of the cloUxutting band-knife (based on the principle 
of the band-saw), which solved the problem of supplying material 
to keep pace with the work of the sewing-machine. This machine 
was made in Leeds by Messrs. Greenwood and Batley at the 
suggestion of Mr. (afterwards Sir) John Barran, a native of 
Lmdon who had settled in Leeds some years previously, where 
he had commenced the wholesale clothing industry in 1855. The 
modem machine has a knife velocity of 7,000ft. per minute, and 
can cut 50 thicknesses of cloth at once. A more modem style of 
machine still is a portable knife-cutter worked by electricity. 

Other inventions, mostly in connection with sewing, followed 
in rapid succession; and sewing by hand for joining most parts 
of a garmeht is now almost entirely superseded by machines de- 
vised for such special purposes as felling (i.e., turning over the 
edges of the cloth and then sewing in older to prevent fraying), 
sleeving, button-hole making and button stitching. A machine 
for marking the outlines of the patterns to prepare them for cut- 
ting, and machines for pressing have assisted further to reduce 
handwork to a minimum; and the transition from operating the 
sewing-machines by hand or foot to power driving has contributed 
to greatly increas^ output and cheaper production. 

EMTlsioa of Labour. — ^The modern factory system is highly 
sectionalised, and its production and output depend upon an 
extraordinary degree of subdivision of labour; so much so, that 
a coat, in making, may pass through the hands of as many as 
50 persons. Subdivision of labour reduces the cost of production 
by causing the simpler processes to be effected by the unskilled 
labour of young persons, and utilizing skilled labour only for the 
more complicated work. 

The system originates with the designing and production of 
the patterns in the various standard sizes by the head pattern or 
stock cutter, who is responsible for keeping in touch with move- 
ments in fashion and “style.” The separate paper pieces com- 
prising a pattern for a garment or suit are then formed into what 
is termed a “lay” by fitting them as closely together as possible 
(interlocking them after the manner of a jig-saw puzzle), so that 
in cutting out the cloth there will be a minimum of waste; the 
operation being termed “lay-getting.” The outlines of the lay are 
chalked on a large piece of tough j^aper or linen corresponding in 
width to the cloth, and then these are perforated by a machine 
called a “process-marker,” thus forming the pattern or lay from 
which the garments are cut in bulk. To prepare the cloth for 
mechanical cutting, it is automatically folded in the number of 
lengths required ^ the “laying-up” machine; the lay is placed 
on the top fold, and specially prepared powdered chalk is rubbed 
through the perforations to indicate the lines to be followed by 
the knife. After cutting, the pieces for each individual garment 
are sorted out and numbered, tied into bundles with their neces- 
sary trimmings, which have been prepared in a similar manner to 
that just deKribed, and passed forward to the factory for making 
Here, the various parts are sewn and gradually assembled 
into the complete garment — this being a combination of hand 
and machine work by trimmers, finidiers, machinists (who work 
the specialized sewing-machines) and pressers. 

The industry has been built up in Great Britain very largely 
by the exploitation of alien Jewish labour, and in fact, the origin 
of the subdivisional system of work was the outcome of the 
necessity for finding employment for the great influx of Russian 
Jews to London. These unfortunate people usually carried on 
their occupation at home, and by reason of their poverty and 
consequent low standard of living worked for very low rates of 
payment. Hiis quickly resulted in the “sweated labour” conditions 
ei^osed by Cbwles Kingsley and other sodal reformers. In 
1909, when the first Trade Board act was passed, ready-made 
and wholesale heqidce t^loring was classed among the four in- 
dustries ha\ing “rates of wages exceptionally low as compared 
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witb tkoae ia oUier employnMiti.” Tbe Tailoring Trade Board 
naa flrtabUihed under tw act in tbe following year with powers 
to ^termine tbe mininuim ratee of wages in all branches of tbe 
tailoring trades, and in xgao two sqwate boards were constituted 
to deal with tbe ready-ma^ and wholesale section, and 
tbe other to control the retail bespoke section of the industry. 

Locatioa of ln d u a i acy»-~Tliough Londcm was the original 
home of the British ready^Doade clothing trade, Leeds is now the 
chief seat of the industry, and wholesale clothing with its 400 
firms providing employment for over 30,000 persons forms the 
premier trade in the city. There is a difference, too, in the conduct 
of tbe industry in the two centres; in Leeds it is almost entirely 
confined to work in tbe factory ; in London, “outworking” persists 
to a large ex^nt. Leeds was the first provincial town (in 1855) 
to engage in tbe industry, and no doubt owes its present leading 
position largely to its advantageous geographical situation in 
tbe centre of the West Riding of Yorkshire woollen and worsted 
cloth manufacturing area, wUch supplies it with all classes of 
fabrics from the lowest to the highest in quality. THe manufac* 
ture of clothing is also carried on in the Huddersfield and Hebden 
Bridge districts, Liverpool and Manchester, Bristol, Colchester, 
and Leicester; and in Scotland, Glasgow is now on important 
centre. There are nearly 6,000 firms in Great Britain with a 
personnel of over 200,000 persons. 

It may be noted here that though ready-made clothing was 
identified formerly with inferior materials only, this is no longer 
the case, and there is now a large and increasing demand for 
“ready-for-service” (to use the latest description) garments of 
high class workmanship, made of the finest quality materials. 

With regard to markets, it is generally considered that about 
two-thirds of the yearly British output is absorbed at home, and 
the remainder goes principally to the British colonies, though the 
United States of America is a considerable customer for the best 
class of British goods in spile of her own high standing in the 
industry. 

There are two associations of British employers: (1) the Whole- 
sale Clothing Manufacturers’ Federation (founded in 1910) which 
has its headquarters in London, and local branches in all ^thing 
centres; and (2) the Northern Clothing Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion wUch has its chief office at Leeds. Employes are repre- 
sented by the Tailors’ and Garment Workers’ Union of Leeds 
and London and other organisations. 

Technical education is prorided for at the Leeds Technical 
college (both day and evening courses), and also by tbe London 
County Council. (A. Y.) 

United States, — Clothing manufacture in the United States 
has passed largely out of the hands of the merchant tailor and 
was in 1928 conducted in modern plants equipped with labour 
saving machinery. It has been estimated that between So and 
90% of the men's clothing made in the United States is of the 
“ready-to-wear” type. Most of this clothing is produced in the 
centres of population, although in recent years there has been 
some migration of factories to smaller cities in order to reduce 
production costs by cheaper labour and lower factory rental 
costs. New York city is tbe most important clothing market, 
making about 40% of the total clothing produced in the country. 
Many out-of-town factories maintain sales offices in the metres 
oils. Other important clothing centres ore Chicago, which pro- 
duces about 15% of tbe total volume for the country, Cincinnati, 
St. Louis, Philadelphia, Boston, Buffalo and Rochester. 

In New York city the greater part of the clothing ia produced 
under the “contract” system. The manufacturer cuts up the 
cloth into the various patterns he desires and this cloth is sent 
to a contractor for fabrication into garments. This system 
partly accounts for the large number of clothing firms in New 
York city, for it enables a person to enter the buriness with com- 
parative^ smao capital In the other clothing centres tbe “con- 
tract” ^tem of production is carried on only to a small extent, 
most of the clothing manufacturers maintaining thdr own fac- 
tories. 

The success of mass production In the clothing industry in the 
United States that has developed since the aoth emtury began, 


Mstaupon <i) acisatific pwUaat e en itfi i rri w i ; (a) hiiUlr«aciait 
kdwur saving machinefy; ($) dbethe factory anangsmeot; (4) 
hii^ divarion of labour; (5} ecoao mi e s effected in tbe puixteae 
ana fabrication of materfeleoo a large scale, end (5) etoadanlLga- 
tion of styles. The industry did not make any great progre ss 
until scientific investigatiotu Of. average proportions of the hu- 
man body yielded saflteient infoimation on whidi to base the 
present art of clotbing designing. Experfeace has disdosed that 
normal proportions and vaifetions therefrom ore fairly constant 
in any group of 100 men, and consequently, clothing manufac- 
turers make their garments in assortmenta complying with sudi 
experience. For a retail store carrying 500 suits, some manu- 
facturers recommend the following assortment: 45% leguhr; 
6% long; 13% short; 3% extra short; stout; 3% short 

stout; 3% long stout; 4% portly; 3% long portly; 3% short 
portly; 3% forward; 3% young stout; 3% stalwart; 3% cor- 
pulent. All stores do not carry, nor do all factories make assort- 
ments as complete as above. However, the more complete the 
range of sizes, the less alterations, or busheling, must be mode. 
These busheling operations ore standardized, and because of the 
high development of the art of making r^y-to-wear clothing 
in the Unit^ States, changes ate usually sli^t. 

In making a new model sack-coat or overcoat, the designer 
visualizes style be wishes to create and drafts a pattern, 
usually size 36. This pattern is used to derive a complete set of 
patterns for all required sizes, including regulars, shorts, longs, 
stouts, etc. This work of translating tbe basic pattern into other 
sizes is called “pattern grading.” Considerable sidll and experience 
is naturally requited for successful clothing designing. In many 
American factories the designer not only designs the models, but 
he also supervises tbe general production of &e garments in the 
factory. 

Two methods of cloth shrinking, or sponging, are in use: the 
cold water, or London process and the decating method. Cloth 
shrunk by the London process is passed through a vat of water 
and hung in folds on rods to dry. This method is used chiefly 
for worsteds and serges. Most of tbe fabrics used for clotbing 
manufacture in the United States are treated by the decating 
method. Tbe cloth is wound on a metal cylinder perforated by 
many small holes through which steam emerges and passes 
through the cloth. After remaining on the cylinder for about 
three minutes tbe cloth is wound on a roller and allowed to dry. 
Some houses treat all their fabrics by this method, which, while 
not as good as tbe London method, is rapid and less expensive. 
Less shrinkage results from decating than from the use of the 
London method. The extent of shrinkage depends upon tbe type 
of fabric and method of shrinkage, ranging from 3 to as high 
as 8 or g%. 

After the cloth has been shrunk and dried, it is laid out on 
cutting tables in “lays” from a few thicknesses of cloth to as 
high as 50 or 60 in the case of work clothing. The cardboard 
patterns are laid on the cloth in such a manner as to conserve 
every possible inch of cloth. Alter the outlines of tbe patterns 
are chalked on the top layer of the lay the outlines are cut by 
electric cutting machines. These machines are of two types; the 
one having a reviving disk cutter and the other having a vertical 
blade moxing up and down. Tbe great amount of labour saved 
from this method of cutting is difficult to estimate. In even a 
small establishment thousands of garments may be cot from a 
single pattern. 

Most cutting rooms ore located on the top floor of the factory 
so that the cloth after cutting can pass throu^ tbe assembly 
departments to the stock room by means of gravity or other con- 
veyors. Tbe factory is usually laid oiff so that each operation 
follows in sequence to avoid unnecessary h a n dli n g of the gar- 
ments. The pieces of doth are tied together and they are tifen 
distributed to the coat, the vast and ^ trousers dQWitBieBts. 
Usually one-half of a gannent is m ad e in one section of Qk de- 
partmwt and tbe two completed halves are finally joined together. 
Dividon of labour is cmM out to a very fa%b degree. Sedi 
operator performs but one task on a gannant, thereby gainiog un- 
usual profidency. In the making of some podsets, for c z amp le, 
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STEPS IN THE PROCESS OF CLOTHING MANUFACTURE 

1. Examining cloth for Imporfoctioni boforo atarting tha manufacturing 4. Elactric Itnivaa uaad to cot tha Itningi for tha clothaa. With thaaa 

2. Machina which llnixhat tha fabric. Aftar tha matarial hat baan .hrunk • '‘'Ba nombar of llninga ara cut at tha tama tima 

it pauat through this machina, which sats It and glvas to It tha 5. Tailoring tha garmanti. Shop whara tha clothaa ara aawn and finishad 
propar finish modals art axaminad as to quality In workmanship 

3. Cutting tha matarial. A view of the rooms whara suits ara baing 6. Praaalng tha garmants, showing ana of tha many prassing oparations 

fashionad which a suit raoaivts In tha tailor shop 
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ihm an t$ ^KUnat oparilin, cacb aae of «Uch i« perfor m ed 
fagr • dingiB ipdMteL One bundrod peanm bm^ wiak on a lock 
eoat. Kotanijrdoea-aftopefBtar do iBQBeaRxk under tUaqpttan^ 
but becauK of tbe skill be develafie, be does better woib. This 
Ufb divishai of labaar also permits tbe use of oerken poseessing 
oidhiaiy bitelHisnoe PratikaBy all dothiaf factories la tbe 
Uaitad States epente on a piece srork basis: a unit price is 

fixed for each operatioo on a garment 

Much Uboor saring madiiiii^ for tbe dothiiig industry has 
been p erfec ted in the United States, by means of which tbe 
various operatiaBS are qieeded up a^ tbe unit costs reduced. 
Dosens of improved Qrpn of sewing machines have been intro* 
duoed adddi are very instrumental in reducing costs. The late 
models of buttoo 4 iole machines cut the cloth, sew and tack the 
buttonhole in a fraction of a mhiute. Buttons are sewed on by 
machine and seams in trousers are pressed by an ingenious d^ 
vice in a quarter of the time required 1 ^ band. One of tbe out* 
stai'ding dmmlopments in labour saving machine^ is the steam 
pressuig machine. In establishments making biriior grades of 
clotUng, *he gansent is pressed after each inqMrtant operation. 
The steam pressing machine now in use is made in a variety of 
modris having bucks shaped to fit various parts of the garment 
The garment t be pressed is placed on the buck, which is caitvas* 
cove^, and a counter*balanced canvas*cover^ block, hinged 
to the frame supporting the buck, is pressed down on tbe gar- 
ment Steam is forced through tbe garment Tliis steam is 
usually drawn away by means of a vacuum system. The steam 
pressing machine ^ very materially lowered clothing pressing 
costs. All operations, however, are not performed by machinery. 
Some hand-work is required on all ready-to-wear clothing, and 
as many as ao or more operations are done by hand on Ugber 
priced ready-to-wear garments. 

Another factor that has had an important influence in stab- 
ilizing and reducir^ waste in tbe cloth^ industry in the United 
States is tbe semi-atmual stjde forecast prepared by the Inter- 
national Association of Clothing Designers. Conventions are 
held in January and July each year by tbe association and pro- 
posed modeb for the foUowing season are eriiiUted, from which 
the st^ forecasts are prepared. These forecasts serve as a guide 
for designers and tend to standardize styles for each season. This 
permits manufacturers to concentrate production on salable 
models, and at the same time does not eliminate tbe element of 
style. 

The manufacture of men’s dothing is one of the inqMrtant 
industries in the United States. According to the last report of 
tbe U.S. bureau of census (1925) there were 4,000 clothing estab- 
lishments reporting to the bureau. These bMi 174,33s workers 
and tbe value of their products for 1925 was $1 ,08742384)00. 

(C.La.) 

CLOTILDA, SAINT (d. 544). dauri>ter of the Burgundian 
king Chih>erk, and wife of Clovis, king of tbe Franks. On tbe 
death of Gundioc, king of the Burgimdians, in 473, his sons 
Gundobald, Godegesil and Chilperic divided his berita^. At Lyons 
an epit^A bas bm di a coweied of a Burgundian queen, who died 
in 506, and wu most probably the mother of Clotilda. Clotilda 
was brought iq» hi tbe orthodox faith. Her uncle Gundobal d was 
asked for her hand in marriage by the Frankith king Clovis, udio 
had just conquend northern Gaul, and tbe marriage was celebiated 
about 493. On this event many romantic stories, all more or less 
corixoidered, are to be found in the woAs of Gregory of Tours 
and tbe chronicler Ftedegerins, and in the liber butoriae Prate- 
emwm. Clotilda did not rest until her husband had abjured pagan- 
ism and embraced riie orthodoc Chrierian faith (496). With him 
Ae buBt at Paris the dmreh of the Hriy Apostles, afterwards 
known ax Ste. Genevikve. After the death of Clovis in 511 riie 
retired to tbe abb^ of St Martin at Tours. In 523 she inrited 
iii^ ■!■>» nwflf Oim d ir h e M and p i rwo ki fl tkr Biu b***^**! 

mi. ta the following ymt she tried in vahi to protect the rights 
of her gr an dw Hs , the ddflren of Cfodoamr, against the claims of 
her sons Childfhtit L and Ootaire !.♦ and was oquaBy onsurffsi 
ftd In hie eiarta to pecvmt the dvB dhcofds between her dr&flnn. 
Shi dhd hi 144. ioi was boiM by her hmband's side in the 


church of the Hriy Apostles. 

There is a mwBMrs Life in Mem, (term. Mist,: Script, ter, Mtrov., 
vel. B. Set aha O. Amth, Sabue Cl e tUie (sad cd. 1897). (C. Pr.) 

tLOin>,a mass of condensed vapour, rither liquid or solid, 
hanging in tne air at some height from the earth (from the same 
root a^ probably the same word, as “clod," common to Teutonic 
languages in various forms meaning a mass or lump; it is first 
Qqdied in the more usual sense in the late 13th century; the 
/uigle-Saxon ridd is used only for “a mass of rock,” volcen being 
the A.S. word for “cloud”). This accepted definition rules out fogs 
and creeping mists from any classification. 

ClnwHIcartoa of CtoiiMr— It is reasonsble to suppose that 
the kbapes and general appearance of clouds must have bean a 
matter of interest and apeculatlon from earliest times. The clas- 
sical writers make use of a variety of expressions for cloud forms 
but as no systematic early classification is known it becomes neces- 
sary to translate such expressions in general terms. Theophrastus 
of Enisus (c. 373-286 B.c.) in his Book of Sipu (trans. J. G. 
Wood, 1894) certainly distirqpiishes “streaks of clouds" from 
“clouds like fleeces of wool" and uses the distinction in his weather 
prognostications, but the classification does not a^iear to have 
been developed. The field remained rqien until the 19th century 
vdien the famous French biologist Jean Baptiste, Chevalier de 
Laiiuurck, in the course of his pioneer work in weather-nupping 
(1801-04), made use of a scheme of cloud classification. La- 
marck’s cUriMtological work was ill-appreciated in France and but 
little known elsewhere. In 1803 Luke Howard published his “On 
the modifications of clouds” in TUlock’s PhUosopkieat Jj/agasfne. 
This was an entirely new and independent scheme in which the 
terms were all Latin, and were applied with such excellent judg- 
ment that his system renuins os ^ broad basis of those in use 
to-day. He named three primary types of cloud— Cirrus, Cumu- 
lus and Stratus — and proposed four additional compound forms — 
CiiTo<umulus, Cirro-stratus, Cumulo-stratus and Cunuilo-rirro- 
stratus or Nimbus. Thomas Forster in bis Researches about at- 
mospheric Phenomena (>813) gives Howard’s classification and 
suggests English names for tbe various types, e.g. cirrus becomes 
curlcloud; cumulus, stockencloud; stratus, falldoud, cirro-cumu- 
lus, sondercloud; cirro-stratus, wanecloud; cumulo-stratus, twain- 
doud and nimbus becomes raindoud. Howard’s scheme was uni- 
versally adopted, in fact, his cirrus and cumulus are the clouds still 
known by the same names, though his stratus which seems to have 
been fog, bas now been given a different meaning. His compounds 
were modified subsequently and further subdivisions were made, 
which involved the use of new terms. Many new terms failed to 
establish themselves either because the need for the new term was 
not widely accepted or because the author’s definition of tbe name 
was not precise enouri) to give bis exact cloud type. Other names 
such as A. Poey’s pallium to signify a uniform sheet have been 
fairly generally adopted. Notwithstanding the obvious Importance 
of Howard's ori(dnal paper it was either Asregarded or not known 
to several later writers, for example, Tbe Rev. W. Clement Ley 
does not refer to it tboiq[b in Us remarkable book Cloudland 
(1894) be deKrlbes an entirely new scheme. Instead of a classifi- 
cation based on the appearance of clouds, four different groupings 
are made wUcb dep^ upon the processes of cloud formation, 
via.: (i) Clouds of Radiation, cUefly fogs. (2) Clouds of Inter- 
fret, cUefly stratus. (3) Clouds of Inversion, cumulo and nimbus 
types. (4) Clouds of Inclination, chiefly cirro forms. Ley’s defini- 
tions of bis terms are that interfret comprises the interaction of 
two currents on one another, which currents differ in velocity or 
dinctioa or both. Inversion is merely vertical convection while 
IncUnaHon supposes tbi.t tbe ice particles are falling through cur- 
rents of air which have a progressive change of velocity and so 
draw out tbe crystals into tbe characteristic wisps and bands of 
tbe drms types. Modem research bas proved that Ley’s expla- 
nations of Us interfret and inclination types are inadequate, while 
Us motion types are best grouped as fogs. Nevertheless his in- 
genioos sdwme possesses elements more in accordance with some 
derirsMe future sdentific classification than any which preceded 
it, but such a scheme cannot be adopted until meteorologists are 
in more general agreeUMnt as to the compBcated processes involved 
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in cloud fonnation. 

For the purpoie of other than local iveather charts it was soon 
realised that some intematimuilly accepted scheme had to be 
evolved. For many years after the institution of the International 
Meteorological Organisation conridetable attention was given to 
the matter and constructive proposals were contributed by a host 
of workers including Ley, Rotch, Mobn, Riggenbach, Teisserenc 
de Sort, Abercromby and Hildebrandsson. The last two meteor- 
ologists had suggested a modification of Howard’s classification 
which differed chiefly in the introduction of a new class, which 
they distinguished by the use of the prefix Alto. Their scheme was 
formally adopted at the Munich International Meteorological Con- 
ference of 1891, and a committee was appointed to draw up an 
atlas showing the exact forms typical of each variety considered. 
Finally in Aug. 1894 a small sub-committee consisting of Hilde- 
brandsBon, Riggenbach and Teisserenc de Bort was charged with 
the task of producing the atlas. This was issued in 1896 and a sec- 
ond edition by Hildebrandsson and Teisserenc de Bort was pub- 
lished in 1910. The International Cloud Atlas has ten principal 
forms of cloud which are included in the code of telegrafdiic 
reports on cloud forms. 

A. Upper clouds, average altitude 9,000 metres. 

1. Cirrus. 

3. Cirro-stratus. 

B. Intermediate clouds, between 3*000 metres and 7,000 metres. 

3. Cirro-cumulus. 

4. Alto-cumulus. 

3. Alto-stratus. 

C. Lower clouds, 3,000 metres. 

6. Strato-cumulus. 

7. Nimbus. 

D. Clouds of Diurnal Ascending Currents. 

8. Cumulus, apex 1,800 metres, base 1400 metres. 

g. Cumulo-nimbus, apex 3,000 to 8,000 metres, base 1400 
metres. 

E. High Fogs, under i4>oo metres. 

10. Stratus. 

Shaw’s definitions of these forms in the Manual of Meteorology' 
(1926), differing slightly from those given in the second edition 
of the Atlas, may be summarized as follows: 

I. Cirrus (Ci.). — ^Detached clouds of delicate appearance, 
fibrous (thread-like) structure and feather-like form, generally 
white in colour. 

3. Cirro-stratus (Ci. S.). — ^A thin sheet of whitish cloud some- 
times covering the sky ctKnpletely and merely giving it a milky 
appearance; it is then called cirro-nebula or cirrus haze; at other 
times presenting more or less distinctly a fibrous structure like a 
tangled web. This sheet often produces halos around the sun and 
moon. 

3. Cirro-cumulus (Ci. Cu.). — A. mackerel sky with small 
rounded masses or white flakes without shadows, or showing very 
slijdit shadow; arranged in groups and often in lines. (See Plate 
II. fig. 3.) 

4. Alto-cumulus (A. Cu.). — ^Larger rounded masses, white or 
greyish, partially shaded, arranged in groups or lines, and often so 
crowded together in the middle region that the cloudlets join. 
(See Plate II. fig. 4.) 

5. Alto-stratus (A. S.). — A dense sheet of a grey or bluish 
colour sometimes forming a compact mass of dull-grey colour and 
fibrous structure; at other times thin like the denser forms of No. 
2. (See Plate I. fig. i.) 

6. Strato-cumsdus (S. Cu.). — Large lumpy masses or rolb of 
dull grey cloud, frequently covering the whole tky, especially in 
winter. It may be distinguished from No. 7 by its lunq^ or roll- 
ing ai^jearance, and by the fact that it does not tend to rain. (See 
Plate I. fig. I.) 

7. Nimbus (N.) (Raincloud). — ^A dense layer of dark shapeless 
cloud, with ragged edges, from which steady rain or snow usually 
falls. If there are any openings in the cloud an upper layer of 
cirro-stratus or alto-stratus may almost invariably be seen throu^ 
them. Nimbus breaking into ragged cloud or into detached frag- 
ments underneath a large nimbus (the “Scud” of Sailors) is termd 
Fracto-Nimbus (Fr. Nb.). (See Plate L fig. a.) 

'Manual of Meteonhgy (1986), voL L, chap. xL 


8. Cmmuhtt (Cu.) (Woo^mdt or CaulMowfr Cload),—Thidc 
cloud of iHiicb the upper surface is dome^aped and oddUts 
protuberances adiile the base is generally horiiontal, (5m Plate L 
fig. 5.) 

9. Cumulo-nimbus (Cu. N.) (Hie Thunder-cloud; shower^ 
cloiid).— ^reat masses of cloud rishv in the form of mountains or 
towers or anvils, generally having a veil or screen of fibrous tat- 
ture (false cirrus) at the top and at its base a cloud-mass similar 
to nimbus. From the base local showers of rain or of snow, occa- 
sionally of hail or soft hail usually fall (See Plate I. 3.) The 
front of a thunderstorm of wide extent is frequently in the form 
of a large arch above a region of uniformly lifter sky. 

10. Stratus (S.). — A uniform layer of cloud, like fog, but not 
lying on the ground. 

The international scheme also provides that where certain 
clouds take a lumpy form, the adjective cumuliformis shall be 
used, and if the base shows downward projecting bosses the word 
mammato shall be prefixed, while for clouds ahose shapes approx- 
imate to that of a doubly convex lens the term lenticularis shall 
be affixed. In consequence of such modifications as these twelve 
other cloud forms are added to the ten principal types. Issued as 
it has been with the authority of an intenutional congress this 
scheme has been generally accepted, and for the great majority 
of observations is quite detailed enough, but some specialists con- 
sidered that for the minuter study of cloud forms a more elaborate 
scheme was needed. In 1896 H. H. Clayton of the Blue Hill Ob- 
servatory, Massachusetts, published a highly detailed scheme in 
which the international types and a number of subdivisions were 
grouped under four classes — stratiforms or sheet clouds; cumuU- 
forms or woolpack clouds; ftocciforms, including strato-cumulus, 
alto-cumulus and cirro-cumulus; and drriforms or hairy clouds. 
In 1904 F. L. Obenbach (Cleveland Observatory) devised a sys- 
tem, in which the International types are sub-divided into a num- 
ber of species, but in the absence of any definitive atlas neither of 
these American schemes has come into general use. 

In general, during the aoth century the tendency of independent 
workers has been to increase the number of forms, sometimes to 
an unwieldy number. The cirrus type exhibits so many diverse 
forms that it has been found specially prolific in sub-types, e.g., 
Clayden in Cloud Studies (1905 and 1935) names nine varieties. 
Vincent in Atlas des Nuages (Brussels, 1909) gives 13 varieties, 
as also does Besson in Aperfu historique stsr la classification des 
Nuages (1933). Improvements in {diotograpbic methods both 
from the ground and by aviators from above the cloud layers has 
considerably stimulated interest in the subject and in tUs con- 
nection Clayden’s Cloud Studies is notaUe. Not only does it con- 
tain beautiful photographs but much information is given on 
camera technique. For photographs of “clouds as seen from an 
aeroplane” reference riiould be made to Douglas’s article with this 
title in the Q. J. R. Met. Soc. (1930, pp. 333-243), while for an 
extended bibliography on the subject, sridch is now becoming a 
formidable list, see Manual of Meteorology, voL i., by Shaw and 
Austen (1926). 

CLOUDBKUtT, Rebus Ckamaemorus, a low-growing creep- 
ing herbaceous plant (family, Rosaceae) with simple obtus^ 
lobed leaves and solita^ white flowers, resemUing those of the 
blackberry, but larger one inch across— and with stamens and 
pistils on different plants. The orange-yellow fruit is about half 
an inch long and consbts of a few large drupes with a pleasant 
flavour. The plant occurs in the mountainous parts of Great 
Britain, and is widely distributod through the more northerly por- 
tims of both hendigiheres. Li North America it grows in peM 
bogs and on mountain from Maine and New Hampshire to Arctic 
Arnerica and westward to Alaska and British Columbia, b Den- 
mark and Sweden the fnat is gathered in large quantities and sold 
in the nuuhets. 

CXOU]>>BUB8T, a term popularly ^ipiied to an eaces- 
sively heavy fall of r^ usually (d brirf duiidkln, over a small 
area of the earth’s surface. Moat so-called cloud-b«asts occur In 
connection erith thunderotonna. In these atorms Aeie are violent 
upruahes of air. whidi at times prevent the condenshu saindMpa 
from f allhv to the froond. A huge amawnt of water mqr Aw 
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I’tATE I 



• T COURTCtT or TmI uNfTCC STATCV IklATMI* tklRCAU 


CLOUD FORMS 

1. Alto^itrfttuf. above a tayor of fog or tiratui, a dame thaat of gray or 4. Tuftad cirrui, datachad clouds of dalicata appaarance. of fibrous or 

bluish colour, forming somatimas a vary compact and at othar timas thraad>lika structura and faathar'Iike form, generally white In colour 

a thin mass of dull gray colour and fibrous structure 5 Cumulus (wool-pack or cauliflower cloud), thick cliMid of which the 

2. Nimbus raincloud with fog or stratus below, a danse layer of shape- upper surface is dome-shaped and exhibits protubartnMl* while the 

lass cloud, with ragged edges, from which steady rain or snow base is generally horiiontal 

usually falls ^ Cumulus, with stralo-cumulus below, thin alto-stratus aboe«» Mpw 

3. Cumulo-nimbus (thunder- or shower -cloud), just grown from cumulus. strato<umulus. appearing as lumpy rolls of dull grey cloud, itfdll m 

Great masses of cloud rising In the form of mountains or towers or may frequently cover the whole sky, especially in winter. Alto- 

anvils. generally having a veil or screen of fibrous texture (false stratus appears above as a dense sheet of grey or bluish colour and 

cirrus) at the top and at its base a cloud-like mass similar to nimbus. fibrous texture 

From the base local showers of rain or snow usually fall 
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■V COURTItV OP TNt UNITID ITATtS WKATNtR •URKAU 


CLOUD FORMS 

1. Strato-oumulut. Large lumpy mattes or rolls of dull grey cloud, fre^ 6. Lenticular alto-stratus. An example of a cloud in the shape of a 

quently covering the whole sky. especially in winter. It may be dis double convex lens ( lenticularis). Dense grey or bluish in oolour, 

tinguished from a nimbus by its lumpy or rolling appearance and by compact and of fibrous texture 

the fact that It does not tend to rain 7. Undulated alto-cumulus. Large rounded mattes of white or greyish 

2. Cumulo-nlmbut. This It a thunder-cloud, with a well-defined anvil top cloud, partially shaded, arranged usually in groups or lines 

3. Cirro-oumului. A mackerel tky with small rounded masses or white 8. $trato<«umulut rolls. Large lumpy rolls which frequently cover the 

flakes without shadows, arranged in groups and often in lines tky, particularly in winter. Although in appearance somewhat tim- 

4. Alto-cumulus. Large rounded mattes, white or greyish, partially shaded, ■ nimbus, it is not a rain cloud 

arranged In groups or lines, and often to crowded together in the 9. Dense, bunched cirrus. Qenerally white in colour, detached clouds of 
middle region that cloudlets Join delicate appearance, of fibrous structure and feather-like form 

5. Mammato alto-stratus. A dense sheet of grey or bluish colour forming 10. Cirro-cumulus. A variation on the cirro-cumulus formation of Fig. 3. 

a fibrous mass which may be either thin or very compact. The term A mackerel sky with small rounded masses or white flakes without 

mammato denotes a cloud of downward-projecting bosses shadows, arranged in groups and often In lines 
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aceuBOlate at Ugh tevA, and if, for aBjr naioa, the upenud 
camats aee weakaaed die arfaole af tUs iiater falls at oae tfaae. 
Cload<barsts a» eipedalhr comiaoa ia mouataiaous dittricts. 
lUs is prabably b eca u se the risUg air cuiceats of a thuader- 
stonn are moie or leas facokea iq> by the passage of Um storm 
over a taouatafai. Of course, the effects of heavy raU are espe* 
dally strik^ oa mouataia al^es because the falliag water is con* 
ceUrated in valleys and guUeys. Mountain cloud*bursts cause 
very sudden and destructive floods. The intenaity of rainfall in 
the most severe d^-bursts can only be conjectured. A rainfall 
of 3*47 in. in 3 min. was registered by an automatic rain*gauge 
at Pd^ B^o, Panama, oa Nov. 39, 191 1, and one of i -03 in. in i 
min. by two automatic gauges, i^ced side by aide, at 0(:^'s 
can^, on the west front of the San Gabrid Range, Calif., on April 
5, 1936. There have been many cases, however, in which the 
deep excavations made in the ground by the falling water of a 
cloud-burst appear to indicate a much greater intensity of rainfall 
than in the cases above noted. 

CLOim,f1LANCOB (d. 1573), French miniature painter. 
The earliest reference to him is the document dated Dec., 1541 
(set CimrxT, Jkan), in iriiich the king renounces for the benefit 
of the artist h^ father’s estate which had escheated to the Crown 
as the estate of a foreigner. In it the younger Janet is said to have 
“followed his father very dosdy in the science of his art.” Like 
Us father, he held the office of groom of the chamber and painter 
in ordinary to the king, and so far as salary is concerned, he 
started where his father left off. A long list of drawings contains 
those which are attributed to tUs artist, but we still lack perfect 
certainty about Us works. There is, however, more to go upon 
than there was in the case of his father, as the praises of Francois 
Clouet were sung by the writers of the ^y. Us name was carefully 
preserved frmn reign to reign, and there is an ancient and un- 
broken tradition in the attribution of many of his pictures. There 
are not, however, any original attestations of his works, nor are 
any documents known wUch would guarantee the ascriptions usu- 
ally accepted. To Um are attribute the portraits of Francis I. 
at the Uffisi, Florence, and at the Louvre, and various drawings 
relating to them. He probably also painted the portrait of Cather- 
ine de’ Medici at Versailles and other works, and in all probability 
a large number of the drawings ascribed to Um were from his 
hand. One of his most remarkable portraits is that of Mary, 
queen of Scots, a drawing in chalks in the Bibliothique Nationale, 
Paris, and of similar character are the two portraits of Charles 
IX. and the one at Chantilly of Marguerite of France. Perhaps 
his masterinece is the portrait of Elizabeth of Austria in the 
Louvre. 

He resided in Paris in the rue de Ste. Avoye in the Temple 
quarter, close to the Hfitel de Guise, and in 1568 is known to 
have bcM under the patronage of Claude Gouffier de Boisy, Seig- 
neur d’Oiron, and his wife Claude de Baune. Another ascertained 
fact concerning Francois Clouet is that in 1571 he was “summoned 
to the office of the Court of the Mint,” and Us opinion was taken 
on the likeness to the king of a portrait struck by the mint. He 
prepared the death-mask of Henry H., as in 1547 he had taken 
a similar mask of the face and hands of Francis I., in order that 
the effigy to be used at the funeral mi(d>t be prepwed from Us 
drasrings; and on each of these occasums he executed the painting 
to be us^ in the decorations of the churdi and the banners for 
the great ceremony. 

Several miniatures are believed to be his work, one very remark- 
able portrait being the balf-leagth figure of Henry IL in the 
coOertian of the late J. Pierpont Morgan. Another of bis portraits 
is that of the due d’Alenfon in the Jones collection at Sooth 
Kenshigtoo, and certain rep r cj e nt ations of members of the royal 
famfliy vdiidi were hi the Hamilton Palaoe collection and the 
igagnfaf side are tmahy aacrflied to Um. Be died on Dec. 33, 
iS7*> shortly after the massacre of St. Bartholomew, and Us 
mentionhn Us staler and Us two iHegitfanate daubers, and 
dsa^ wiffi the dispositfast Of a c oi ui de tabto amount of property, 
is atffl in ea ist e n c e . Hta ^nflUem suhsequeiitly became nuns, 
like Us iaOer, he was taMMin as Jamst. 

Bb woifc is sasnaifcallle fir emnase aocncscy of the desw- 


Ug, the elaberate finish of all the details, and the exquisite com- 
pleteness of the whole portrait. He must have been a man of Ufih 
intelligence, and of gi^ penetration, intensely interested in to 
woric, and with conside r able ability to rqueaent the diaracter 
of to sitter in to portraits. His colouring is pwhaps not qiecially 
remaricable, nor from the point of style can Us pictures be con- 
sklered specially beautiful, but in perfection of drawing he has 
hardly any equal. 

Set Louis Dimier, Feenek FatnUng in the Sixteenth Century; also 
works of MM. Bouchot, La Borde, Maulde-La ClaviSre and E. 
Moreau-Nelaton, Let Chnets «t lews ^nUs (igai) . (G. C. W.) 

CLOUET, JEAN (d. e. 1541), French miniature painter, 
generally known as Jankt. The authentic presence of this artist 
at the French court is first to be noted in 1516, the second year 
of the reign of Francis I. By a deed of gift made by the king 
to the artist’s son of to father’s estate, wUch had escheated to 
the Crown, we learn that he was not actually a Frenchman, and 
never even naturalized. He is si^iposed to have been a native of 
the Low Countries, and probably Us real name was Clowet. His 
porition was that of groom of the chamber to the Ung, and he 
received a stipend at first of 180 livres and later of 340. He lived 
several jrears in Tours, and there it was he met to wife, who was 
‘the daughter of a jeweller. He is recorded as living in Tours in 
1533, and there is a reference to his wife’s residence in the same 
town in 1533, but in 1539 they were both settled in Paris, prob- 
ably in the neighbourhood of the parish of St. Innocent, in the 
cemetery of which they were buried. He stood godfather at a 
christening on July 8, 1540, but was no longer living in Dec. 1541, 
and therefore died between those two dates. 

His brother, known as Clouet de Navaue, was in the service 
of Marguerite d’Angoulfime, sister of Francis I., and is referred 
to in a letter written by Marguerite about 1539. Jean Clouet had 
two children, Francois, and Catherine, who married Abel Foulon, 
and left one son, who continued the profession of Francois Clouet 
after Us decease. Jean Clouet was undoubtedly a very skilful 
portrait painter, but it must be acknowledged without hesitation 
that there is no work in existence which has been proved to be Us. 
Hiere is no doubt that he painted a portrait of the mathema- 
tician, Oronce Fini, in 1530, when Finfi was 36 years old, but the 
portrait is now known only by a print. Janet is generally believed, 
however, to have been responsible for a very lai^ number of the 
wonderful portrait drawings now preserved at Chantilly, and at 
the Bibliothique Nationale, Paris, and to him is attributed the 
portrait of an unknown man at Hampton Court, that of the dau- 
phin Francis, son of Francis I. at Antwerp, and one other portrait, 
that of Francis I. in the Louvre. 

Seven miniature portraits in the Manuscript of the GalUc War 
in the Bibliotbique Nationale (13439) are attributed to Janet 
with very strong probability, and to these may be added an 
eighth in the collection of the late J. Pierpont Morgan, and repre- 
senting Charles de Cossfi, Mardc^ de Brissac, identical in its 
characteristics with the seven already known. There are other 
miniatures in the Morgan collection, which may be attributed to 
Jean Clouet with some strong degree of probability, inasmuch as 
they closely resemble the portrait drawings at Chantilly and in 
Pato which are taken to be to work. In to oil paintings the 
execution is delicste and smooth, the outlines hard, the texture 
pure, and the whole work elaborately and very Uiflily finished in 
rich, limpid colour. The chalk drawings are of rennarkable excel- 
lence, the medium being tued by the artist with perfect ease and 
absolute sureness, and the mingling of colour being in exquisite 
taste, the modellto exceedingly subtle, and the drawing careful, 
tender and emphaMc. The collection of drawings preserved in 
France, and attributed to this artist and his school, comprises 
portraits of sU the important persoM of the time of FnpetaL 
In one album of drasri^ the portraits are annotated by 
hiniaelf, and bta merry refleiriions, stinging taunts 
satires, add very lasgriy U t peper undenttanding of 
to time and court. DefiiiUt evidence, however, is still lacking 
to establidi the attiftulkHi of the best of these drawinp and of 
certain oil paintings (diffie Jean Qouet who eras groom of the 
chambers to the kktg. 
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_ Ite chtef Mithority in Fruoe on tbt work of this artist is Louis 
OiniiT. jSm also E. Monau*Nolaton, Let Cfouett et leurt 4 m$iUt 

(G. C. W.) 

-CLOUGH. ANNE JEIOMA (kliif) (1820-1892), educa- 
thmalitt and suter of the poet, Arthur Hugh Clough, bom at Liver* 
pool Jan. 20, 1820. When two years old she went with her family 
to Charleston, U.S.A., but returned to England in 1836. Her 
father’s failure in business led ber to open a school in 1841 which 
was carried on until 1846. In 1852, after studying in London 
and working at the Borough road and the Home and Colonial 
schools, she opened another school at Ambleside, in Westmor- 
land^ Keenly interested in the education of women, she made 
friends with Miss Emily Davies, Madame Bodichon, Miss Buss 
and others. ^ After helping to found the North of England council 
for promoting the higher education of women, she acted as its 
secretary from 1867-70 and as president from 1873-74. When 
it was decided to open a house for women students at Cambridge, 
Miss Clough was chosen ns its first principal. This hostel, started 
in Regent street, Cambridge, in 1871 with five students, and con- 
tinued at Merton hall in 1872, led to the building of Newnham 
hall, opened in 1875, ^nd to the erection of the present Newnham 
college, Cambridge, in 1880. Mias Clough’s personal charm and 
high aims, together with ber work at Newnham college, made 
her one of the leaders of the women’s educational movement. She 
died on Feb. 27, 1892. 

Sea B. A. Clough, Uemobr of Anne Jemima Clough (1903). 

CLOUGH, ARTHUE HUGH (1819-1861), English poet, 
was bom at Liverpool on Jan. i, 1819. In 1822 his father, a 
cotton merchant, moved to the United States, and Clough’s child- 
hood was spent mainly at Charleston (S.C.). In 1828 the family 
visited England, and Clough was left at school at Chester, whence 
he passed in 1829 to Rugby, then under Dr. Thomas Arnold. In 
1837 he went with a scholarship to Balliol college, Oxford. Here 
his contemporaries included Benjamin Jowett, A. P. Stanley, J. C. 
Shairp, W. G. Ward, Frederick Temple and Matthew Arnold. 
Clough missed a Balliol fellowship, but obtained one at Oriel, 
with a tutorship, and lived the Oxford life of study, speculation, 
lectures and reading-parties until 1848, when he went abroad, 
seeing Paris in revolution and Rome in siege. In the autumn of 
1849 he became principal of University Hall, a hostel for students 
at University college, London. He disliked London, in spite of the 
friendship of the Carlyles, nor did the atmosphere of Unitarian- 
ism prove any more congenial than that of Anglican Oxford to 
his critical and at bottom conservative temper. In 1852 en- 
couraged by Emerson, he went to Cambridge (Mass.). Here he 
remained some months, lecturing and translating Plutarch for the 
booksellers, until in 1853 the offer of an examinership in the 
Education Office brought him to London once more. He married, 
and pursued a steady official career, diversified only by an appoint- 
ment in 1856 as secretary to a commission sent to study certain 
aspects of foreign military education. In i860 his health began to 
fail. He visited first Malvern and Freshwater, and then the East, 
France and Switzerland, in search of recovery, and finally came to 
Florence, where he died on Nov. 13, i86r. Matthew Arnold wrote 
upon him the exquisite lament of Tkyrsis. 

Shortly before he left Oxford, in the stress of the Irish potato- 
famine, Clough wrote an ethical pamphlet addressed to the under- 
graduates, with llie title, A Consideratim of Objections egatnst 
the RetreHchm§llt"'Association at Oxford (1847). His Homeric 
pastoral The Bothih of Toper-na Fuosick, afterwards re-christ- 
ened Tober-na-Vnottch (184S), was inspired by a long vacation 
reading-party after IlglMid given up his tutorship, and is an enter- 
taining experimeqii^> (1849), published jointly with 
his friend Thomaaitjllittbldge, contains shorter poems of various 
dates from 1840, drllimr. onwards. Amours da Voyage, a novd 
in yene, was wrNbn at Rome in 1849; Dipsychns, a rather 
amiiiigus ’satire, at Venice in 1830; and the idylls which make 
up Wari Magno or Tales on Board, in 1S61. A few lyric and 
elegiac {deces, later in date than the AmbarvoBo cem^ete the 
tale of Qough’s poetry. His only considerable enterprise in prose 
was a revision of the 17th century translation of Plutarch by 
Dryden and others, which occupied him from 1852, and was 


published as Plutarch's Lives (1859). 

He is rightly engirded, Bke his friend Matthew Anwld, as one 
of the most typical English poets of the middie of the xgth 
century. His crhicsl instincts and strong ethical tenyer b ro ught 
him athwart the popular ideals of his day bodi in con du c t and 
religion. His verse has upon it the melancholy and the perplexity 
of an age of tranntion. He is a sceptic uho by nature ahoidd 
have b^ with the believers. He stands between two worids, 
watching one crumble behind him, and only able to look forward 
by the sternest exercise of faith to the reconstruction that lies 
ahead in the other. On the technical side, Clough’s work is inter- 
esting to students of metre, owing to the eqxriments whidi he 
made, in the Bothie and el^here, with &igiish hexameters. 

BiBLioGiuntY. — Clough's Poems were privately collected, with a 
short memoir by F. T. Palgrave, in 1862 ; and Us Poems and Prose 
Xemaim with a memoir by his widow in i860. Selections from the 
poems were made by Mrs. Gough for the Golden Treasuiy series in 
1804, and by E. Rhys in 1896. See monographs by S. waddiagton 
(1883) and J. L. Osborne (1020). Clough’s sister Anne Jemima 
Clough (1820-92) was the first principal of Newnham college, Cam- 
bridge. 

CLOVELLT, a fishing village of Barnstaple bay, Devonshire, 
England, iim. W.S.W. of Bideford. Pop. (1921) 634. It is a 
cluster of old-fashioned cottages in a unique position on the sides 
of a rocky cleft in the north coast; its main street resembles a 
staircase, which descends 400ft. to the pier, too steeply to allow 
of any wheeled traffic. All Saints’ church, restored in 1866, is late 
Norman. The climate is very mild. Thick woods shelter the 
village on three sides and the sunounding scenery is famous for 
its richness of colour. Clovelly is described by Dickens in A J/es- 
sage from the Sea. 

CLOVEN-HOOFED ANIMALS, the popular designation 
for members of the order Artiodactyla (q.v.), which includes the 
sheep, cattle, deer, antelopes, goats and swine (qq.v.). 

CLOVER, the English name for plants belonging to the genus 
Trifolium, so-called from the leaf, which has three leaflets (tri- 
foliate). It is a member of the family Leguminosae, and contains 
about 300 species, found chiefly in north temperate regions, but 
also, like other north temperate genera on the mountains in the 
tropics. The plants are small annual or perennial herbs with tri- 
foliate (rarely 5- or 7-foliate) leaves with stipules adnate to the 
leaf-stalk, and heads or dense spikes of small red, purple, white 
or rarely yellow flowers ; the small few-seeded pods are enclosed 
in the calyx. Twenty species are native in Britain, and several 
are extensively cultivated as fodder-plants. T. pratense, red or 
purple clover, of which there are a number of varieties, is the 
most widely cultivated. T. incamatum, crimson or Italian clover, 
though rather tender, is a most \’alaable forage crop in the warmer 
parts of England. T. repens, white or Dutch clover, is a perennial 
abundant in meadows and good pastures. The flowers are white 
or pinkish, becoming brown and deflezed as the corolla fades. 
There are a number of commercial varieties, e.g., wild white, culti- 
vated white and mammoth. T. hybridism, alsike or Swedish 
clover is a perennial which was introduced from Sweden in 1834 
and has now become naturalized in Britain. The flowers are pale 
pink or white and resemble those of the last species. T. meslBsm, 
zig-iag clover, a perennial with straggling flexuous stems and rose- 
purple flowers, is not met with in commerce. T. mistus, common 
to pastures and roadsides, with smaller heads and small yellow 
flowers, turning dark brown, is the shamrock. Nearly all the fore- 
going have become very widely naturalized in the United States 
and Canada. Specimens of shamrock and other clovers are not 
infrequently found with four leaflets and, like other rarities, are 
conti^red lucky. 

C«ltlTatloii.F— Clo\'er was originally int^uced from Flanden 
into F-nginH as a farm crop about middle of the 17th cen- 
tury by Sir Richard Weston. He is distinguished in the a nn ab 
of agricuttwe as being the first to introduce into England the 
rotation of crops based on roots and clover, ahhou^ it was not 
until a century later that the new qrstem was adapted on any wide 
scale. Cbver is grown as a farm crop in all parts of Great Britain 
and occupies about one-fourth of the total arable area. It it 
frequently sown with rye-gran or other green oopa and appaan 
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a tlK agricaitand retiinui under Uk beacfing of “dover and rota- 
tion gnaaea.” 

Tbm an semal ktnda of clover in coounon agriculttiral oae, 
iadiiding adiite, or Dutch clover, red or broad clover, alaike and 
TrifoUim meanutum. White clover is indigeaous a^ is found 
in most good pasture^ especially on ridi lend containing Ume. 
It has a creeping habit— hence its botanical name Triioimm rt- 
pens--vaA is usually eaten off by sheep, as it is not profitable to 
mow it In recent years ‘Svild white clover” has come into much 
favour. Broad or ^ dover is known also as purple dover and 
is probably more widdy growi^ than any other ki^. It is com- 
monly cut for hay but, like the white clover, is also folded with 
sheep. It will stand for two or three years, or even more, but 
is specially susceptible to “clover sickness,” a disease caused by 
minute organisms in the stem of the plant. Whro land becomes 
“clover sl^” it usually requires some years to recover before it 
can successfully grow the crop again. Trifolium, although a name 
properly applicable to all kinds of clover, has been appropriated 
by fanners to that handsome and easily recognisable l^d which 
bears large dark crimson flowers (T. mcamatum). This is often 
taken as a catch crop, sown on the stubbles and fed off in May or 
June. Cow grass is a variety of red dover which, although some- 
what slower in growth, is more lasting and is less liable to clover- 
sickness. It is well adapted for a mixture of “seeds” intended 
to remain down for some time. 

In the strict four-course rotation clover, or “seeds,” stand only 
for one year, but it has long been the practice with many fanners 
to leave the crop for two or more years, or by sowing with suit- 
able mixtures to let it remain for several years as a temporary 
pasture. (See Gxass and Grassland.) (X.) 

UNITED ST4TS8 

The economically valuable clovers in America are all traceable 
to European origin. No native species has been cultivated. 
The cultivated clovers are red (TrifoUum pratense), alaike (T. 
hybridum), crimson (T. iHcamatum), and white (T. rcpens). 
Besides these, subterranean clover (T. stAtrrroHeum) and straw- 
berry clover (r. fragiferum) have been introduced to a limited 
extent from Australia, where they assume considerable im- 
portance as grasing plants. 

Clover C^ture,^ — ^Red and alaike clover occupy practically the 
same place in American agriculture and are treat^ together in 
cr(g> statistics. The chief clover region in America is the area 
from the western border of Minnesota, Iowa and Missouri and 
the southern border of Missouri, Tennessee and North Carolina, 
east and north into Canada. Red and alsike clovers are commonly 
seeded with timothy, sometimes alone. In the north-eastern quar- 
ter of the United States more than 53% of the hay acreage con- 
tains clover and it is therefore the most important legume in this 
part of the United States. Seeding of red and alsike clover is 
commonly done with a “nurse” crop of small grain and no harvest 
is taken during the seeding year. The next year the first crop 
is cut for hay and the second may be cut for bay, or for seed, 
or it may be turned under for soil improvement. 

Clover Failwre-— What is called clover sickness in Great 
Britain, does not occur in the United States except to a lim- 
ited extent in western Oregon, although the disease is occasion- 
ally serious on crimson clover on the Atlantic sea board. The 
failure of dover to make a stand or to give a satisfactory yield is, 
however, not uncommon. The causes are lack of lime, phosphor- 
ous or potash and lack of organic matter. Ibese deficiencies are in 
most cases due to poor farming methods, such as prolonged culti- 
vation without adMiURte rotatkms. Another common cause of 
faiinre is the use of the seed of noo-adapted strains. 

Tarietki aad ftrniaa, — There are in use in America two 
varieties, the early or June red and the mammoth. These are re- 
spectively companble to, but not the same as, the English double- 
-cut Md s iagie-c qt dmm. The American clover hu ^reathng 
hairs, tridie the European clovers are smooth or have appressed 
hahts. For rondllinns in the Uidted States, no i mpo rt ed clovers 
are 10 w^ adapted as the Auterican type. Sane Europim clovers, 
as the Italian, an quite unsuhed to Aaaericao c o re h rion s. ediile 


French and Rusrian may be uaed in aome sections but not in others. 
French dover is not edd-resistant enough for regions with severe 
srinters and all European clovers are more susceptible to disease 
and to insect injury in the United States than the American 
clover. An exception occurs in the case of clover mildew, to 
wfaidi the American clover is more susceptible than the European. 
One of the chief factors in clover failure during recent years has 
been the large importations of seed of European strains. Such 
importations have averaged about 13.000,000 lb. tier )’ear. (For 
further information on clover failure the re.ider is rt'fcrred to 
publications of the U.S. Department of Agriculture and State 
agricultural experiment stations.) 

Other Cloven,— White clover is used as a pasture plant every- 
where save in the semi-arid regions. It is seldom seeded but comes 
up naturally. The manunoth white clover of England is called 
Ladino in America and is successful in the irrigated regions of the 
West. The wild white, so highly regarded in Britain, is of no special 
value in the United l^tes. Crimson clover is used mainly on the 
Atlantic seaboard from New Jersey south as a soil improving 
crop. 

The bop clovers have been introduced from Europe and one 
of them, the least hop clover, the true shamrock, has become 
of some importance as a pasture plant in Louisiana and Arkansas. 
Other so-called clovers are sweet clover and Japan clover or 
Lespedeza, a valuable pasture pl.'int throughout the South which 
was introduced from Japan some time before 1856, and has spread 
naturally from southern Indiana to the gulf and as far west as 
eastern Kansas. 

Seed Production,— Red clover seed is produced over most 
of the main clover area and in the irrigated region of the West. 
It is commonly taken from the second crop. Alsike clover seed is 
produced in the same region as red, but is taken from the first 
crop, since this species does not commonly produce two cuttings in 
a season. White clover seed is produced chiefly in Wisconsin and 
Louisiana, although small amounts arc harvested elsewhere. 
Crimson clover seed for the trade is produced in small amounts 
in Delaware, Mar>’l.ind and Tennr.sscc. but is frequently har- 
vested for home use in other sections. 

Native Clovers,^ — ^There are utmrards of 50 native species 
of clover on the Pacific coast (35 occurring in California) and in 
the Rocky mountain region, but east of the Mississippi river only 
four native species occur. See Grass and Grassland. 

(A. J. Pi.) 

CLOVES, the dried, unexpanded flower-budn of Eugenia 
arofnatica, a tree belonging to the family Myrtaceae. The clove 
tree Is a beautiful evergreen which grows to a height of 40 ft., 
having large oval leaves and crimson flowers in numerous groups 
of terminal clusters. The flower-buds are at first of a pale colour 
and gradually become green, after which they develop into a 
bright red, when they are ready for collecting. Cloves are rather 
more than half an inch in length, and consist of a long cylindrical 
calyx, terminating in four spreading sepals, and four unopened 
petals which form a small hall in the c.entre. The tree i,s a native 
of the Moluccas, or Spice islands; but it was long cultivated by 
the Dutch in Amboyna and two or three small neighbouring 
islands. Cloves were one of the principal Oriental spices that 
early excited the cupidity of Western commercial communities, 
having been the basis of a rich and lucrative trade from an early 
part of the Christian era. The Portuguese, by doubling the Cape 
of Good Hope, obtained possession of the principal portion of the 
clove trade, which they continued to hold for nearly a century 
when, in 1605, they were expelled from the Moluccas by the 
Dutch, Holland exerted great and inhuman efforts to ^tain 
a complete monopoly of the trade, attempting to extirpate all the 
clove trees growing in their native islands, and to concentrate the 
whole production in the Amboyna islands. With great difficulty 
the French succeeded in introducing the clove tree into Mauritius 
in the year 1770; subsequently the cultivation was introduced itto 
Guiana, Bra^, most of tbe West Indian islands, and Zanzfh^ 
The eWef commercial sources of supply were for a long tinui 
Zanidbar and its neighbouring island Pemba on the East African 
coast, but the competMon of Java and Sumatra is now severe and 
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the synthetic production of eogenol (see below) has affected the 
trade. 

Cloves as they come into the market have a deep brown colour, 
a powerfully fragrant odour, and a hot acrid taste. Wbempressed 
they exude a volatile oil which is obtained as a commercial prod* 
uct by submitting the cloves with water to repeated distillation. 
This is, when new, a pale yellow or almost colourless fluid, becom* 
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ing brown after some time; it possesses the odour and taste 
peculiar to cloves. The essential oil of cloves— the Oleum Caryo- 
phylti of the British Pharmacopoeia— is a mixture of two sub- 
stances. Eugcnol or eugenic acid, CioHiiOt, is the chief constit- 
uent. Oil of cloves is soluble in alcohol and ether. Cloves are 
employed as a condiment in culinary operations, in confectionery, 
and in the preparation of liqueurs. In medicine they are tonic 
and carminative but they are little used except as adjuncts to 
other substances. The oil forms a convenient medium for using 
cloves for flavouring purposes, possesses the medicinal properties 
characteristic of a volatile oil, and is frequently employed to re- 
lieve toothache. Oil of cloves is regarded by many dentaJ surgeons 
as the most effective local anaesthetic they possess. 

CLOVIO, GIORGIO GIULIO (1498-1578), Italian painter 
of portraits and historical pieces, by birth a Croat and by pro- 
fession a priest, is said to have studied at Rome under Giulio 
Romano, and at Verona under Girolamo de* Libri. His book of 36' 
pictures representing the procession of Corpus Domini, in Rome, 
was the work of nine years, and the covers were executed by 
Benvenuto Cellini. The British Museum has his twelve minia- 
tures of the victories of the Emperor Charles V. In the Vatican 
library is preserved a manuscript life of Frederick, duke of 
Urbino, superbly illustrated by Clovio, who is fadle prmceps 
among Italian miniaturists. He was called Macedo, or Macedone, 
to connect him with his supposed Macedonian ancestry. 

CLOVIS (Cklodovech) (c. 466-511), king of the Salian 
Franks, son of Childeric I., whom he succeeded in 481 at the age 
of 15. At that date th» Salian Franks had advanced as far as the 
river Somme, and tht ointre of their power was at Toumai. On 
the histoay of Clovis between the years 481 and 486 the records 
are silent. Ih.486 he attacked Syagrius, a Rtunan general edio, 
after the fall of the western empire in 476, had carved out for 
himself a principality south of the Somme, and is called by 
Gregory of Tours “rex Romanorum.” After being defeated by 
Clovis at the battle of Soissons, Syagrius sought refuge with the 
Visigothic king Alaric II., who handed him over to the conqueror. 


Henceforth Cloris fixed his residence at Soisstms,^ wliid ^was k 
the midst of public lands, e.g., Bemy-Rhrkre, Juvigqy, etc The 
episode of the vase of Soissons' has a legendary character, and all 
that it proves is the deference shown by the p^qian king to the 
orthodox clergy. Clovis undoubtedly extended bis dominioa over 
the whole of Belgica Secunda, of which Reims was the capital, and 
conquered the ndghbouring cities in detail. Little is knoro the 
history of these conquests. It anxnrs that St Gmievieve de- 
fended the town of Paris against Clovis for a long period, and that 
Verdun-sur-Meuse, after a brave stand, accept^ an honourable 
capitulation thanks to St. Euspitiu^. In 491 some barbarian troops 
in the service of Rome, Arboruchi(*A/>M6pvxo()Thuringians, a^ 
even Roman soldiers who could not return to Rome, went over to 
Clovis and swelled the ranks of his army. 

In 493 Clovis married a Burgundian princess, Clotilda, niece 
of Gundobald and Godegesil, joint kings of Burgundy. This prin- 
cess was a Christian, and earnestly desired the conversion of her 
husband. Althou^ Clovis allowed his children to be baptized, be 
remained a pagan himself until the war against the Alamanni, who 
at the time occupied the country between the Vosges, and the 
Rhine and the neighbourhood of Lake Constance. By pushing 
their incursions westward they came into collision with Clovis, 
who marched against them and defeated them in the plain of the 
Rhine. The legend runs that, in the thickest of the fight, Clovis 
swore that he would be converted to the God of Clotilda if her 
God would grant him the victory. After subduing a part of the 
Alamanni, Clovis went to Reims, where he was baptised by St. 
Remigius on Christmas day 496, together with 3,000 Franks. The 
story of the phial of holy oil (the Sainte Ampoule) brought from 
heaven by a white dove for the baptism of Clovis was invented by 
archbishop Hincmar of Reims three centuries after the event. 

The baptism of Clovis was an event of very great importance. 
From that time the orthodox Christians in ^e kingdom of the 
Burgundians and Visigoths looked to Clovb to deliver them from 
their Arian kings. Clovis seems to have failed in the case of Bur- 
gundy, which was at that time tom by the rivalry between Gode- 
gesil and his brother Gundobald. Godegesil appealed for help to 
Clovis, who defeated Gundobald on the banks of the Ouche near 
Dijon, and advanced as far as Avignon (500), but had to retire 
without being able to retain any of bis conquests. Immediately 
after bis departure Gundobald slew Godegesil at Vienne, and seized 
the whole of the Burgundian kingdom. Clovis was more fortunate 
in his war against the Visigoths. Having completed the subjuga- 
tion of the Alamanni in 506, he marched against the Visigothic 
king Alaric II. in the following year, in spite of the efforts of 
Theodoric, king of the Ostrogoths, to prevent the war. After a 
decisive victory at Vouill6 near Poitiers, in which Clovis slew 
Alaric with bis own hand, the whole of the kingdom of the Visi- 
goths as far as the Pyrenees was added to the Frankish empire, 
with the exception of Septimania, which, together with Spain, re- 
mained in possession of Alaric's grandson Amalaric, and Pro- 
vence, which was seized by Theodoric and annexed to Italy. In 
508 Clovis received at Tours the insignia of the consulship -from 
the eastern emperor, Anastasius, but the title was purely honorific 
The last years of his life Clovis spent in Paris, which be made the 
capital of his kingdom; here he built the t^urch of the Holy 
Apostles, known later as the church of St. Genevikve. By mur- 
dering the petty Frankish kings who reigned at Cambrai, (Cologne 
and other residences, be became sole king of all the Frani^ 
tribes. He died in 51 1. 

Clovis was the true founder of the Frankish monarchy. He 
reigned over the Salian Franks by hereditary ri^t; over the other 
Frankish tribes by reason of his kinship with their kings and by 
the choice of the warriors, who raised him on the shieid, and he 
governed the Gallo-Romans by right of conquest He had the 

'The story is as follows. The vase had been taken from a diurdi by 
a Frankiib aoldier after the battle of Soheons, and the bUmp had 
requested Clovis that it might be restored. But the soldier eno had 
taken it refused to give it up, and broke It hito fragasenta with Ua 
frtHdset, or battle-axe. Some time afterwards, when Clovis was re- 
viewing his troops, he singled out the sokfier who had broken the vase, 
upbraided him for the neglect of his aims, and dashed his /nm s ci s w 
to the ground. As the man stooped to pkk it up, the king dove Mi 
skull srith the words ‘“Ihus didst thou serve the vase of S ohaon a * 
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Salic law drawn op, doubtlm between the yean 486 and 507, and 
seems to have been rq;»esented in the cities by a new functionary, 
the gm/, comes, or count. He owed his success in great measure 
to 1 ^ alliance with the church. He took the property of the 
church under his protection, and in sn convoM a council at 
Orleans, the canons of which have come down to us. But while 
protect^ the church, he maintained his authority over it. He in* 
tervened in the nomination of bishops, and at tte council of Or> 
leans it was decided that no one, save a son of a priest, could be 
ordained clerk without the king's order or the permission of the 
count 

The diief source for the life of Clovis is the Historia Franconm 
(bk. ii.) of Gregory of Touts, but it must be used with caution. Among 
modem works, see W. Junghans, Die Gesckichte dee frSnkischen KUnige 
CkUdertck USUI Clodoveck (1857) ; F. Dahn, Vrgesckickte der germauis- 
cken smd romasmcken Fo/*«r, vol. iii. (1883) ; W. SchultK, Deutseke 
Gesckickte v.d. Untit bis tu den Karotiugern, vol. ii. (1896) ; G. Kurth, 
Clovis (1901). (C. Pr.) 

CLOVIS, a city of New Mexico, U,S.A., near the centre of 
the eastern boundary of the State; the county seat of Curry 
county. It is on Federal highways 70 and 366, and is served by 
the Santa Fe railroad. The population was 4,904 in 1920, and was 
estimated locally at over 6,500 in 1927. It has grain elevators, 
railroad shops and a flour-mill, and ships large quantities of 
wheat, fruits, kaflr com, cattle and hogs. Clovis was settled about 
1907; incorporated in 1908; and in 1921 adopted a commission- 
manager form of government. 

CLOWES, SIR WILLIAM LAIRD (1856-1905), British 
author and journalist, was bom at Hampstead, London, on Feb. 
1, 1856, the son of William Clowes, a former registrar in chancery, 
and died at St. Leonards-on-Sea on Aug. 14, 1905. He was entered 
at Lincoln's Inn in 1877, but was never called, and began journal- 
ism in 1879, devoting himself especially to the study of naval 
matters. As special correspondent of the Daily News (1885), the 
Standard (1887-90), and The Times (1890-95). he was present 
at naval manoeuvres and had opportunities of close and first-hand 
studies. His review and newspaper articles, written often under 
the pen-name ''Nauticus,*' were regarded as authoritative both in 
England and on the Continent. He founded, and for a time edited, 
the Naval Pocket Book, and with Sir Clements Markham, Captain 
A. T. Mahan and others, wrote The Royal Navy; its History from 
the Earliest Times (7 vols., 1897-1903). 

See a notice by S. £. Fryer in the Diet. Nat. Biog. (Supplement 
for 1901-11). 

CLOWN, a rustic or boorish person; in pantomime, a comic 
character, always dressed in baggy costume, with face whitened 
and eccentrically lined with black and red paint. The character 
probably descends from representations of the devil in mediaeval 
miracle-plays, developed through the fools or jesters of the 
Elizabethan drama. The whitened face and baggy costume indi- 
cate a connection also with the Pierrot of Italian comedy. The 
prominence of the clown in pantomime (g.v.) is a comparatively 
modem development as compared with that of Harlequin. 

CLOYNE, small market town, Co. Cork, Ireland, 1 5 m. E.S.E. 
of the city of Cork. Pop. (1921) 756. An ecclesiastical founda- 
tion of the 6th century, it has an ancient oratory and a cathedral 
(mainly 14th century) dedicated to St. Coiman, disciple of St. 
Finbar of Cork. Op^site the cathedral is a fine round tower 
100 ft. high. The town suffered from Scandinavian raids in the 
9th century and was laid waste by Dermot O’Brian in 1071 and 
burned in 1137. In 1430 the bishopric was united to that of 
Cwk, in 1638 it became independent, and in 1660 it was again 
united to Code and Ross. It became independent once more in 
1678 and so continued until its reunion with Cork in 1835. The 
name Cltum-Uawtko signifies ‘‘the meadow of the cave,” from 
the limestone caves of the vicinity. The Pipe Roll of Cloyne 
compiled by Bishop Swaffham in 1364 is a valuable record of 
medaeval land tenure. It is now in tte Record Office, Dublin, 
and was edited by Caulfield in 1859. cathedral contains a 
mtanorial to Bish^ Berkeley, the philosopher (1685-1753). The 
town giva its name also to a Roman Catholic ffiocese with a 
cathedral at C^ibh. 
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CLUB-FOOT {talipes), the mune given to deformities of the 
foot, some of whidi are congenital, others acquired — the latter 
being chiefly due to infantile paralysis. Talipes egnmus is that 
form in which the heel does not touch the ground, the child resting 
on the toes. In talipes varus the foot is turned inwards and short* 
ened, the inner edge of the foot is raised, and the child walks on 
the outer edge. These two conditions are often combined, the 
heel being drawn up and the foot twisted inward; the name given 
to the twofold deformity is talipes eguino-varus. It is the most 
usual congenital form. In talipes calcaneus the toes are pointed 
upwards and the foot rests on the heel. This is always an acquired 
(paralytic) deformity. 

The treatment of congenital cIub*foot, which is almost in* 
%^riably vumr or eguhto^varus, should be begun as soon as the 
abnormal condition of the foot is recognized. The nurse should be 
shown how to twist and coax the foot into the improved position, 
and should so hold it in her hand many times a day. And thus 
by daily, or, one might almost say, hourly manipulations, much 
good may be accomplished without ^stress to the infant. If after 
weeks or months of these measures insufficient progress has been 
made, the subcutaneous division of a tendon or two, or of some 
tendons and ligaments, may be necessary, the foot being subse- 
quently fixed up in the improved position in plaster of Paris. If 
these subcutaneous operations also prove disappointing, or if, after 
their apparently successful employment, the foot , constantly 
relapses into the old position, a more radical procedure will be 
required. Of the many procedures which have been adopted there 
is, probably, none equal to that of free transverse incision intro- 
duced by the late Dr. A. M. Phelps, of New York. By this “open 
method'' the surgeon sees exactly what structures are at fault and 
in need of division — skin, fasciae, tendons, ligaments; everything, 
in short, which prevented the easy rectification of the deformity. 
After the operation, the foot is fixed, without any strain, in an 
over-corrected position, between pla.Hter of Paris splints. 

Talipes valgus is very rare as a congenital defect, but is com- 
mon as a result of infantile paralysis, and is apt to be combined 
with the calcanean variety. “Flat-foot” is sometimes called 
I spurious talipes valgus; it is due to the bony arches of the foot 
t^ing called upon to sup|)ort a weight beyond their power. The 
giving way of the arches may be due to weakness of the muscles, 
tendons or ligaments — probably of all three. It is often met with 
in feeble children, and in nurses, waiters, policemen and others 
whose duties demand much standing. Exercises on tip-toe, espe- 
cially with a skipping rope, massage, rest, and tonic treatment 
will give relief, and shoes or boots may be supplied with the heel 
and sole thickened along the inner borders to throw the weight 
on the strong outer border of the foot. When the flat-footed indi- 
vidual stands, it should be upon the outer borders of bis feet, or 
better still, on tip-toe, as this posture strengthens those muscles 
of the leg which bold up the bony arches. 

Morton*! Disoue^In some ca.He8 of flat-foot severe neuralgia 
at the root of the toes, comes on after much standing or walking. 
The pain is due to pressure on the nerves of the toes by the 
rounded ends of the long bones of the foot near the web of the 
toes. It does not generally yield to palliative measures; the only 
effectual remedy is resection of the bead of one of the metatarsal 
bones, after which relief is complete and permanent. 

For paralytic club-foot, in wUcb distressing corns have devel- 
oped over the unnatural prominences upon which the sufferer has 
accustomed to walk, conservative measures are usually dis- 
appointing, and relief may be obtainable only after a Syme's 
amputation through the ankle-joint. 

CLUB*MOSS» the common name for plants of the genus 
Lycopodium, and often extended to cover all the Lycopodiales, 
which form one of the main divisions of the Pterido{ffiyta (9.V.), 
a group which also includes the ferns. Club>mosses are also called 
8ti^oni>mosses. 

^UBS. Althou^ the club as an institution was known to 
the Greeks and Romans, to the former as hetmeia, to the latter 
as todaHtos, and was, indeed, recognized in nearly all the states 
of the ancient civiliz^ world, ks organization and aims diffetgd 
essentially from those of modern times. Such centres were, indet^. 
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amodations rather than clubf , as we understand the term, and may 
be more appropriately likened to the trade guilds of later days, 
their chief purpose being religious observances, trade organization, 
and even privateering, as is proved by certain references to them 
in one of the laws of Solon; while those associated with the 
pleasures of the table seem to have approximated to the modem 
table d^hdUf where a number of people gathered together for 
meals in common, probably as much from economical purposes 
as for anything else. The religious clubs of the Greeks were the 
most important, and were in effect the parents of ail such collo- 
cations of men, but had little in common with the club of modem 
times, although certain contemporary political organizations of the 
kind do appear to have had more or less affinity to the recognized 
objects of many later clubs instituted for similar purposes. 

Grotc {Hist of Greece) and others show, however, that even 
when connected with politics the clubs of the Greeks were funda- 
mentally unlike the modem conception of the political club; for 
even if legal and harmless at first they degenerated, owing to party 
struggles, into actively hostile associations. 

lito religious clubs of the Greeks were combinations of men 
drawn together for some specific object, such as the worship of 
some particular deity of an esoteric character; i.e., one not recog- 
nized by the State; and thus approximating to the various sects 
of our own established religion rather than to clubs as we under- 
stand the term. Such cults as those of Isis and Serapis, Attis and 
the rest, were carried on by as.sodations si)ecially organized for 
their support — support to which the State had no objection so 
long as they did not infringe the laws or were not subversive of its 
moral well-being. That the organization of such sects should be 
on not very different lines from those of modem clubs, possessing 
as they did equivalents to our committee, chairman, secretary, 
etc., is only what obtains in any body of men meeting together 
for such purposes ; but otherwise these Greek clubs had nothing 
in common with the modem club, as M. Foucourt’s account of the 
subject (Lej Association Riligkusts chez les Grecs, 1873), is 
sufficient to show. 

With the Romans, too, what arc described as clubs in those 
days should more properly be entitled trade guilds, in which the 
basic idea was the furtherance of the special commercial activity 
in which the members were interested. The political clubs of 
Cicero’s time had a closer analogy to ours, but even then their 
activities were of such a very different character that we find 
them suppressed by Julius Caesar as being dangerous to public 
order. The Romans had, too, like the Greeks, their religious sects 
{sodalitates), but they bring us no nearer to our conception of a 
club; and one of the few of these whose objects can be said to 
have survived in our day is the Burial Club associated with the 
poorer classes who were much preoccupied with a decent sepulture. 
As a matter of fact it is probable that the true clubs of ancient 
Rome were to be found in the baths, where, without committees 
or secretary or club-houses of their own, the wealthy and impor- 
tant congregated for ease and conversation, as men and women do 
in existing clubs throughout the world. 

Justus Lipsius does, however, mention a Roman club which had 
an obviously nearer affinity, at least in its rules and regulations, 
to those of our own day; and which was similar to the symposia, 
referred to by Cicero in his De Scnectute, which he says he 
enjoyed less for their gastronomical attractions than for the o(>- 
portunitles they afforded him of talking, which incidentally shows 
that he was probably the first of the redoubtable army of club- 
bores. 

When the word *^club” first began to take on its present signifi- 
cation is an open question; for, although Carlyle (Frederick the 
Great) indicates that it had its equivalent in the geliibe of the 
chivalric orders in Germany, on the other hand the German klmbbe 
is directly borroiiM from our own word. In the 17th century 
club is found usedL in the connection it now connotes, by Aubrey 
and Pepys, the former remarking that *^we now use the word 
clubbe for a sodality in a taverae,’’ and the latter speaking of a 
tavern in Pall MgU as the place whither he and his f ri^ds resorted 
•‘for clubbing.” 

It was, howev^ to the iSth century that the club, more or less 


on the Unes familiar to us, first rose into general pranfamce and 
favour, although it had certain forerunners wUeb poaseMd 
characteristics coinmon to it in its later deveiopinent lliecailietl 
of these was Le Court de Bane Compagnk, adddi flonridmd in 
the reign of Heiuy IV., of which the poet Hoccieve, who was a 
membtf, has left some poetical data. It was obvioudy in the 
nature of what we should now call a diniiig chib, as were certain 
famous successors in the time of Elizabeth, notably the Friday 
Street or Bread Street Club, traditionally supposed to have been 
founded by Sir Walter Raleigh, but now chie^ remembered from 
the name of its meeting-place, the Mermaid Tavern. A contem- 
porary club was the Apollo, whose members foregathered at The 
Devil Tavern by Temple Bar, where Ben Jonson, who drew up its 
rules, dominated the meetings as Dryden was to do at Will^a a 
century later. 

With the introduction of coffee-houses, about the middle of the 
1 7th century, clubs found more or less permanent headquarters, 
and their great development at the be^nning of the following 
century may be directly ascribed to this circumstance, althou^ 
one of a specialized character, The Royal Navy Club, inaugurate 
in 1674, was the parent of those service clubs which only came 
into existence during the early years of the iqth century. 

Of the few other clubs of Stuart times whose names have sur- 
vived, The Rota, which Pepys calls the Coffee Club, no doubt 
because it met at Miles’ Coffee House, in Westminster, founded by 
James Harrington in 165Q, is the best known. Its principles were 
republican, whereas those of another somewhat later chib, The 
Sealed Knot (1688), were distinctly royalist. The Civil Club 
(i66q) may be regarded as the direct forerunner of the City of 
London Club which did not come into existence till 1832. At the 
Wednesday Club, which met in Friday street, W’illiam Paterson 
directed the conferences which went by its name and ultimately 
resulted in the establishment of the Bank of England. Such as- 
sociations as these had no actual home of their own, nor was there 
any financial obligation on the part of the members beyond the 
payment of their '^scot”; a room being freely allocated for their 
use by the landlord of a coffee-house, who found generally an 
adequate return in the food and wine consumed by the members, 
and where the members were notable men, in the attraction to bis 
premises of the general public through their means. 

CLUBS IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

With the beginning of the i8th century there was a sudden and 
large increase of clubs in London. Passing over the notorious 
Calves^ Head Club {q.v.) we may note that a number of clubs 
arose whose doings are mentioned in The Toiler and The Specta- 
tor, and with some of which the names of Swift and Bolingbroke 
arc closely associated. Of these the October Club (1710-11), 
which gave no little trouble to Harley’s administration, and its 
more advanced offshoot, the March Primitive October Club; the 
Saturday Club, inaugurated by Bolingbroke in 1711; the Kmg*s 
Head, or Green Ribbon Club, due to Shaftesbury’s efforts; and 
the Hanover Club, organized to support the new dynasty, are 
examples. Such contemporary ones as The Society, or Brothers* 
Club, of which Swift was a leading light; the Scriblerus Club, 
which he actually founded; and the better remembered Kit Cat 
Club, due to Jacob Tonson’s exertions, whose list of famous mem- 
bers, its toasts and its portraits, have made it something of a thing 
apart, were in the nature of literary reunions where politics occu- 
pied a subsidiary place. Nor should those associations known as 
Mug House Clubs be overlooked. The disorderly doings to which 
they gave rise enter largely into the social and political annals of 
the period, for however peaceful may have their original 
intention, they degenerated into hot-beds of strife ancl weie even- 
tually suppressed with aH the rigour of the outraged law. To caB 
them clubs at all shows what a wide significance was given to the 
term, a significance still wider when we find it applied even to tiw 
disorderly illegalities of such fraternities as the notorious Ho- 
hodcs, Scourers, Nickers, et hoc omne genus, which made London 
a pdace of danger and fear to law-ibidi^ ddaens; and against the 
terrorism of which vdiat were called street cl9^, le,, pbm whete 
the Londoner mi|ht find ready refuge, came into existence. 
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Of tlie number «f dubs (so to caU them) of a profane or at 
least ecccntik diaractar whidt odsted at this poriod, the paces of 
The Spectator and the two bodts on the subject written by Ned 
Ward five sufficiently suggestive accounts. For aUhcai^ many 
of those recorded by the latter were but figments of his imagina' 
tion, they were bewd on many actually eristing, and may thus 
be repr^ as typical It win be teca^ that it was to a dub 
of this character held at the Boar’s Head Tavern, that at a later 
date Johnson advised Boswell not to belong, lest it should damage 
his reputation. 

Lesser-known clubs of the earlier half of the tSth century were 
The Moumimg Bush, or, as it was afterwards re-named, The 
PouHtttin (it is satirically referred to by Tom Brown), of Jacobite 
tendendes; The Board, which Walpole {Letter to Mam, 1743) 
mentions; the Coterie, started in 1764; The Revolution and 
The Independents, of rather later date, but all having a marked 
political and even militant character. 

During the second half of this period, clubs began to take on 
a more regularised system of life, and embraced all sorts of wants, 
from the famous Dilettante Club (still existing) and The Thes- 
pian, whose names indicate their character, to the Sons of the 
Thames, a pioneer of later aquatic clubs; the It ne sfoi quoi, 
which met at the Star and Garter in Pall Mall with George, Prince 
of Wales, as its perpetual chairman, to the Ko Pay No Liquor 
Club, whose mendwrs were obliged to wear a bat of peculiar con- 
struction and to drink from a cup of peculiar shape. Such clubs 
were as the sands of the sea, and there could have been few direc- 
tions of human interest to which erne or other of them did not 
appeal. 

But it was the literary and purely social club that is most 
characteristic of this period. Of the former Dr. Johnson is the 
protagonist. In 1748 he founded the Ivy Latte Club; 14 years 
later the far more famous Literary Club or The Club, whose 
annals fill so large a space in the record of his career, and which 
still exists, having enrolled among its members nearly all the 
outstanding men of two centuries. In 1783, not long More his 
death, Johnson founded yet another club. The Essex Head, so 
named from the tavern where its members foregathered. 

Of more specialised character may be mentioned the Royal 
Society Club (1731), not, of course, to be confounded with the 
existing Royal Societies Club, parodied by Ned Ward as The 
Virtuosos; toe Noviomagians Club, standing in the same relation 
to the Society of Antiquaries as the former did to the Royal 
Society. There were also a number of subsidiary clubs meeting at 
Will’s and Tom’s coffee-houses, in a description of which by 
Macky {Journey through England) we recognize various similar- 
ities to the club as it exists to-day. The Sublime Society of Beef- 
steaks (1735-1867), of which the present Beefsteak Club is a 
kind of successor; the Robin Hood Club, whose beginnings were 
in far-cA days but which only emerged into prominence when 
Burke was an eloquent member; the Wittauagemot, a small and 
little-known society, something on the lines of our present-day 
lining societies, are types of the clubs of this period; while the 
Blue Stockings, of which more than one was in existence about 
Uns time (the latter half of the iSth century), formed *a link 
between the fashionable and literary society of the day. To these 
may be added Goldsmith’s Wednesday Club, and such quasi- 
deling. quasi-social institutions as the Cogers in the east and 
the CUjford Street Club and the so-called King of Clubs (1801) 
in the west | 

With the beginning of the ipth century, clubs, as a general rule, 
although there had bi one or two pioneers in this direction, such < 
as White’s and Cooks’s, first bei^ to have their own head- 
quarters and ooBaolidated themselves on those lines which in many 
tetances still obtain. The dose of the Napoleonic Wars resulted 
in numbers of officers of both services being at large in London, 
and needing centres where toey coaM meet, and where food and 
flowrd amenities could be obUuned ^ a reasonable cate. Hence 
tfie xiae of the Service dubs, iriiidi, once inaugurated, increased 
giaduaSy, with toe mult toot The United Sertice came into exist- 
enoe in sSi$; The Guards in 1S13; the Junior United Service in 
xfis?; The Oriental in iSag; toe Army and Navy in 1837; and 


toe East India .United Service in 1850; to be followed by others 
now existing or defunct. 

Regency days were, too, notable for regular gambling clubs, as 
differentiated from the card-playing at other centres, and H'atiers, 
where Brummell was an outstanding figure, started its hectic 
career in 1805, sriiicb lasted till 1813, when Crockford took it, 
but gave it up on opening his splendid structure in St. James's 
street some five years later— « building which is now, after many 
vicissitudes, the home of The Devonshire Club (1875). Other 
small but fashionable dubs of the time were If'dtsir’r (named 
after a cook to the Prince of Wales) and The Alfred ( 180S), which 
toe wits called The Half -Read and of which Byron was a member. 

CLUBS AND THB PROFESSIONS 

A change was by now coming over the institution of the dub. 
With the increase in population and more grandiose ideas, it was 
found necessary to allocate such centres to varied tastes and oc- 
cations, and thus whereas previously the statesman and toe sol- 
dier, the literary man and the artist, had more or less congregated 
in common centres, dubs specially designed for difierent profes- 
sions and calling began to be established, and club-houses of 
splendid proportions sprang up under the hands of well-known 
architects about that area of Pall Mall and St. James's which has 
for long been the special home of such places. At the same time 
the taste for Imhemianism, which reached its height during the 
first half of the loth century, resulted in the foundation of a 
variety of clubs which enjoyed a more or less extended life, and 
a few of which still exist although in a gradually increasing state 
of sophistication. Before spealdng of these, the great political 
clubs must be noticed. Of these, in virtue of its age and wealth 
of associations, comes White's, evolved from the Chocolate House 
of that name and started by Francis White in 1693 >n a house on 
the site of Boodle's. Later it crossed the road to a spot now form- 
ing the northern portion of Arthur’s. In 1755 another move was 
made, to where its rebuilt club-house now stands with alt its 
memories of over two centuries on its head, and its famous betting 
book. Brooks’s, which represents the oi^posite political camp, 
originated in an establishment set up by Almack (not to be con- 
founded with his more famous Assembly Rooms, in King street) 
in Pall Mall under his own name, that of Brooks appearing first 
in 1774, four years after which date the club was moved to St. 
James's street, to premises built for it by Holland. 

Another club which inhabits its original home is Boodle’s 
(176}), first known as The Sfavoir Vivre, but taking its present 
name from Boodle, who succeeded to the management about 11 
years later. Boodle’s club-house is so much in the style of the 
Adam brothers that it has alw.'iys been regarded as their work, 
although there is a question as to whether or not they really had 
a hand in its design. It should perhaps rather be included among 
social clubs, such as the St. James’s (which has also a diplomatic 
air), known once as the Coventry House Club from the beautiful 
mansion in Piccadilly which it has occupied since 1 760, i s years 
after its foundation; or The Travellers (another diplomatic cen- 
tre) in Pall Mall, which was started in 1819, but did not blossom 
forth in Barry's club-house till 1833; or those other social centres 
such as The Windham (1828); The Bachelors’ (i88t); Arthur’s 
(1811); The Union (1804), once in Pali Mall, then in Trafalgar 
square, and now in Carlton House terrace ; tbe Wellington ( 1885) ; 
t^ Cocoa Tree (1746), The Thatched House (on the site of tlie 
famous Thatched House Tavern), which grew out of the Civil 
Service Club, in 1805, etc. 

Of toe political clubs, other than White's and Brooks’s, tbe 
Carlton (1831) and toe Reform (1834) are the two outstanding 
examples, and both occupy premises of important architectural 
character: the last named being probably from this point of view 
toe most impressive structure of its kind in London. To these 
naay be added the Junior Carlton (1864); the Constitutional 
(1883); toe St. Stephen’s (1870); tbe National Liberal (1882); 
and toe Conservative (1840); in which connection the Eighty 
(1880); toe United (t8^); The Cobden (1866); and tbe “tq^” 
Club, are among a variety oi others connected with political 
offisirs; these west-end clutw having their equivalents in the City, 
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where the City La^uon (1868) ; the Gty Liberal, and othen, have 
a special object in this respect; and when the City of London Club 
(1833) and the Gresham (1843) ate based on broader lines. 

UTBRAKT AND ARTISTIC CLUBS 

To turn to another form of specialization in this direction, there 
are a large number of literary and artistic clubs in London, of 
which The Athenaeum is the most important. This famous centre 
was founded by John Wilson Croker, at Mr. Murray’s house in 
Albemarle street, in 1833, most of the leading literary men of the 
day-— Scott and Moore among them— being members of the orig- 
inal committee. It was first (when it was called The Society), 
domiciled in Waterloo place, but in 1831 took possession of the 
clubhouse designed for it by Decimus Burton in Pall Mall. 

Another well-known literary club is The Savile, or New Club 
as it was first called and generally regarded as a “waiting place” 
for the Athenaeum, which was opened in 186S and for long occu- 
pied the small bay-fronted house in Piccadilly till it went to 6q, 
Brook street. 

A literary and artistic centre of more or less Bohemian charac- 
ter is the Savage (1857), which, after many temporary homes, has 
since 1890 been installed in Adelpbi Terrace. Of a more theatrical 
character is the Garrick (1831). The “Little Garrick” of Thack- 
eray, was in King street. Covent Garden, but the present premises 
have been occupied by the club since 1862. The Authors’ Club 
is a more modem example, dating only from 1891; while The 
Royal Societies Club is three years younger. 

Another phase of energy is more specially indicated by a num- 
ber of clubs of which artists and connoisseurs and those interested 
in analogous subjects are members. Of these the Arts Club (1863) 
may be taken as the representative; as the P.E.N. Club (1931) 
may be of the more modern conception of what should be termed 
perhaps a working literary club. 

The theatre has, too, besides the Garrick, a goodly array of 
such centres; the O.P. Club (1900); the Green Room (1877); the 
Rehearsal (1893) and the Vaudeville (1901) among them. 

’Varsity clubs are, too, prominent, the four principal ones, 
restricted to members of the Universities, being the United Uni- 
versity (1822); the Oxford and Cambridge (1830); the New 
University (1823) and the New Oxford and Cambridge (1883). 

In another direclion, that of sport, the NatiomU Sporting Club 
is dedicated to boxing; the Sports Club (1893) bas a wider interest 
in varied aspects of sport; the Turf (1868), emanating from an 
earlier club known as the Arlington, speaks for itself as to its 
particular point of view; while there are various clubs specially 
connected with racing, such as the Sandown, Hurst Park and 
Kempton Park, The Badminton and the Beaufort have an aura 
of the hunting-field about them as their names connote ; and such 
clubs as the Coaching and Four-in-Hand, and above all The Jockey 
(1750), which has for nearly two centuries laid down the law upon 
^ matters pertaining to horse-racing, and has done so much to 
keep the turf an honourable institution, are sui generis. Besides 
these there is hardly a form of sport which does not possess its 
special club, from yachting in the Solent and the Thames to model 
yacht racing on the Round Pond in Kensington Gardens; from 
motoring, the Royal Automobile Club (1897), whose home in Pall 
Mall is the largest and most luxurious in London, to golfing {The 
Golfers’ Club, 1893); from winter sports to dry fly-fishing; 
while the Kennel Club (1873); the Farmers’ Club (1843); the 
United Sports (1903); the Royal Aero Club (1901); the Alpine 
Club (1858); the Fencing (1848) and The Sword (1905), and 
many others, including the Smithfield Club and the Bath Club, 
all attest that widespread interest in every variety of sport which 
has always characterised this country. 

Apart from the clubs which have their own premises there are 
certain dining clubs inaugurated to do honour to the memory 
of some great man or wMch have for their object the bringing 
together, at stated intervals, of those interested in some qwdal 
form of collecting. Tire most important of these is the Society of 
DUettanH, dating from 1734; the collection of pictures belonging 
to this famous club, painted by Reynolds and KrugRon, now being 
housed in the St. James’s club, where the Dilettanti hrdd their 


dinners. GrOlions Club (1813)* of whidi so many iUiiatiloas mm 
have been and are members, is another wample of this meat inti- 
mate view of sodality approximating in many respects to the 
of Svdft and Johnson. Others of the kind are The Rcub^he 
(1813), connected with bodc-coUecting; the Breakfast Club 
(1866), a very select society; and such spedalized exunples as the 
clubs tuuned after Jdmson and Pepys, and Butler {The Brewhou ) ; 
Omar Khay3rfim and Dickens (the Bot Club) ; Rabdais and Lunb 
and Thackeray {The Titmarsh). The Sette of Odde Vdumes, The 
Rhymers, the “Connozzers,” the Grolier, the First Edition, and the 
Uriton; The Goat and the Hardwicke (associated with tte law) ; 
and so forth, represent other jfliases of hero worship or the wor- 
ship of inanimate objects. 

Many as are the existing clubs, those that during the last too 
years have arisen, flourished for awhile, and disappeared, are as 
numerous, some of which, like the Arundel and tte Raleigh, to 
take but two examples, are still remembered by many. 

LADIES’ CLUBS 

Although not exactly a new departure, one that has in recent 
years developed with surprising energy and completeness is the 
ladies’ club. The earliest of these (putting aside the Ladies’ Club 
of the 1 8th century, “the female Almacks” referred to by Wal- 
pole) was the Alexandria (1883), into which no man was permitted 
to enter (the Prince of Wales, afterwards King Edward, was once 
refused admittance on accompanying the Princess who was a 
member there, and Lord Roberts used to be seen waiting outside 
for Lady Roberts); then came the Pioneer (1893), the Victoria, 
the New Century, the Halcyon, the Lyceum, the Forum, and so on. 
To-day there are numbers of these clubs defeated to the ladies or 
in some cases, as in that of the Garden Club and others, open to 
members of both sexes. 

With regard to the internal economy of clubs, this varies as 
much as docs the character of the aims and objects of such asso- 
ciations or as does the nature and architectural features of their 
club-houses. In some the committees possess the power of elec- 
tion; in others this is by ballot; some, like the Athenaeum, l^ve 
the right of electing annually a certain number of members on 
account of their distinguished eminence, services to the State, 
literature, art, and so forth. Once a year a general meeting is 
held, to which a report of the annual working is submitted. The 
committee is a responsible body, but the conduct of the club is 
largely in the hands of the secretary. The law concerning clubs 
is to be found laid down by J. Wertheimer in his Law relating to 
Clubs (1903), and by Sir E. Carson in the chapter on the subject 
in his The Laws of England (1909). It may be noted that ^ 
Licensing Act of 1902, passed primarily to prevent clubs from 
being formed merely as a cloak for the sale of intoxicants, brought 
every club, the largest to the smallest, within its scope. 

{See also Working Men’s Clubs.) (E. B. C.) 

BnuooRAPRY.— CeMero/; Charles Marsh, The Clubs of London 
(1838); Anon., The London Clubs, their Anecdotes end History 
(2853) ; John Timbs, Club-life of London (1S60) ; Rev. A. Hume, 
Learned Societies and Private Clubs (1847) ; Ned Ward, The Secret 
History of Clubs of all Description: (1709). Complete Account of aB 
the Remarkable Clubs (3rd Edit., 1746) ; J. Hatton, Clubland, London 
and Provincial (1890) ; Major Arthur Griffiths, Clubs and Clubmen 
(1907); J. Escott, Club Makers and Club-members (1014); Ra^ 
Nevilh London Clubs, tkek History and Treasures (1911) ; E. Bens- 
ford Chancellor, The Clubs of London, Past and Present (1928). 

Special: Haa. A Bourice, The History of WUte^s (i^a); AaonH 
Memorials of Brooks’s (1907) ; A. BailUe, The Oriental Chib; H. T. 
Waddy, The Devonshire Clm and Crockfords (1919) ; Adaairal W. H. 
Sm>’th, The Royal Society Club (i860); Rev. F. G. Wau^, The 
Athenaeum Club (privately printed n. 3) ; Humphrey Ward, History 
of the Athenaeum Club (io>5) ; Percy Fitzgerald, The Garrick Ckm 
(1904); Anon., The Savile Club (1925); Louis Fagan, The. Reform 
Club (1887): Walter Arnold, The Sublime Society of Be^jiieaks 
(1871). 

UNRID STATBS 

The various clubs whidi were fonned m the United Stites 
previous to the Civil War were largdy reproductions of those of 
Enidhnd* Among these were the Old Colony Chib of Boston, the 
Old South Chib, the Puritan Qnb, the Teinirie Chib and others 
of the same dty. The Sans Soud Club of Boston (1785), and 
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the Turtle Chib of Hoitoken (1797), are names suggestinf the 
pleasanter p h as es of Itfe. Tbe Union Qub of New York (1836) 
remains as a picture of tbe older sodal type, as does tbe New 
Voffc Yacbt Cbd) (1844). The Union League of New York was 
organised in 1863 to preserve tbe union of the States and has 
remained a Republican club. In opposition, the Manhattan was 
organised in 1865 as a Democratic chib. There were in 1928 
about a hundred important clubs in New York dty, representing 
the army, tbe navy, the universities, finance, engineering, athletics, 
the arts and society. Wadiington is notable for its clubs, includ- 
ing the Army and Navy, the Cosmos, the Century, the Press, the 
Metropolitan, the .University, the Country and the Riding and 
Hunt. One notable extension of the club in all large American 
cities has been tbe interchange of member^p by which a mem- 
ber in one city may automatically become a member in another 
during the time of his visit. Ibis in many instances also applies 
to country club facilities. Many of the larger clubs have not only 
their main city establishment but own country clubs as well. 
Principles of business organisation are applied in such degree 
that clubs show revenues, instead of deficits, and often become 
wealthy through restaurant and other charges. 

Among the clubs that retain the old-time flavour may be 
mentioned two, the Lambs’, in New York, founded in 1874, 
the Bohemian Club, of San Francisco, founded in 1887. The 
Lambs’, which had in 1928 a membership of 1,650, maintains 
its table and its story-tellers; it is rich with kindly feelings and 
reveals its fund of jokes each year in its gay gambols>— per- 
formances in which its wittiest and best actors take part. The 
Bohemian Club is frankly a place of freedom and joy. Far from 
the city it has its bohemian grove where, among redwood trees, 
its members and guests are totally free in their fun, speech 
and actions. 'The older clubs often had their inception in a spirit 
of fun, the wish to do something odd, unusual. One such was the 
Lantern Club, organued in 1893 by Edward Marshall, Stephen 
Crane, David Graham Phillips, Irving Bacheller and other notable 
writers of tbe day. It had its home at 32 South William street, 
N.Y., where had lived the famous Captain Kidd, hanged as a 
pirate on Bedioe’s island. This club collected hundreds of ship's 
lanterns during its existence, and entertained many of the dis- 
tinguished visitors from Europe and other lands. The United 
States has had its share of suicide, burial, bachelor, Dutch treat 
and other clubs, not unlike tbe Club of Ugly Faces that was 
formed in the early days of English clubdom. Modem clubs may 
be regarded as comfortable and reasonably exclusive hotels that 
look to the physical needs of men and women, and that may be a 
substitute for their homes. 

The historical concept of the club, the association of a group 
of persons for good-fellowship, or the promotion of political and 
welfare aims, is found in the widely diversified clubs maintained 
by, or for boys, girb, women and men. 'The usefulness and pros- 
perity of the club, indeed, is due to tbe principle of large member- 
ship drawn from people of mutual interests. This principle has 
led to the formation of many women’s clubs. In 1867, when 
Charles Dickens was given a dinner in New Yoric, at the Press 
Club, no women were officially placed among tbe guests. The year 
following women organised the Sorosis, which in 1889 was ex- 
panded into the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. In 
1928 there were more than 15,000 local clubs for women, with a 
membership of more than 2,500,000. 

As an examplf of tbe American club idea, tbe Elks’ may be 
citwL The original club was founded in New York in 1866 as a 
jolly group of men who wished to (wotest against the excise laws 
and who took as their emblem the bead of an animal in Bamum’s 
old museum. Gradually this good-fellowship club todt m tbe 
benevolent aqiects of telping its members, though never losing 
sight of the pleasures of informal meetings at a common place. 
In 1928 there were more than 2,500 of these clubs and lodges 
hndag in all a membership of 850,00a Each yw milHons of 
dollars are donated to chioity Iqr Uiis memberslnp. The good- 
fdlowdiip did) has passed from the city to the country, where 
m e m b ers meet less frequently and for special occasions. R has 
become a hunting dub, or a fiiffiing club, or one of tbe 5,000 golf- 


clubs scattered throughout tbe country. 

The expansion of the United States overseas has led to the 
formation of purely American clubs after the custom of tbe 
Engiish. These is the Army and Navy Club in Manila, the Uni- 
versity Qub at Honolulu. So there is the American Club at 
Mexico Qty, and similar dubs in London and Paris and other 
foreign centres. (W. S. Hi.) 

CXUB or CXEW, the thread of life, which, according to 
tbe fable, the Fates s|Nn for every man (O.E. cluwe, a ball of 
thread). The figurative meaning, a {dece of evidence leading to 
discovery, is derived from the story of Theseus, who was guided 
through the labyrinth by tbe ball of thread helddiy Ariadne. 

CLUENTIUS HABITUS, AULUS, of Larinum in Sam- 
nium, tbe hero of a Roman cause eiUbn. In 74 b.c. he accused 
his step-father Statius Albius Oppianicus of an attempt to poison 
him, and Oppianicus was condemned. But there had b^ bribery; 
Cluentius was degraded, and in 66 charged with having caused his 
step-father to be poisoned. Cicero defended Cluentius, who was 
acquitted. The speech is considered one of Cicero’s best, and is 
more quoted by Quintilian than any other. 

Stt Quintilian, Inst. ii. 17, 21. Editions of the speech by W. Y. 
Fausset (1887), W. Ramsay (1883) ; see also H. NetUesbip, Lectures 
and Essays (1885). 

CLUJ (Ger. Klausenburg; Hung. Kolossvir), a city of Tran- 
sylvania, Rumania, capital of the department of Cluj, and 
formerly of the principality of Transylvania. Pop. (1923), 110,- 
000, including 34,000 Rumanians, 40,000 Magyars, so, 000 Jews, 
and 16,000 other nationalities, mostly German. Cluj lies mainly 
on tbe right bank of the Somos Mic, among considerable bills. 
On tbe left bank is the “Bridge Suburb’’ and the citadel. Tbe 
streets have a modem appearance. In the central square is tbe 
fine Gothic church of St. Michael (1396-1432), and in front 
of it a statue of Matthias Corvinus (1902). One side of the 
square is formed by tbe Batthanyi palace, formerly of the 
princes of Transylvania. Other noteworthy buildings are the 
Reformed church, built by Matthias Corvinus in i486 and ceded 
to the Calvinists by Gabriel Bethlen in 1662, containing the coats 
of arms of the old Hungarian dominant families, the house in 
which Matthias Corvinus was bom (1443), now an ethnograph- 
ical museum, and many palaces of the Hungarian nobility. Cluj 
is an orthodox bishopric, also a bishopric of tbe Reformed and 
Uniate Churches; and possesses a university, a court of appeal, a 
theatre, opera and several museums. Its industry includes textile, 
paper, sugar, candle, soap and earthenware factories, breweries 
and distilleries. 

Cluj is believed to occupy the site of a Roman settlement 
named Napoca. It was colonised by Saxons in 1 1 78, and at first 
enjoyed many privileges and great prosperity; but many Saxons 
left it in the i6tb century in consequence of the introduction of 
Uniate doctrine, and it presently became the centre of the Mag- 
yar element in 'Transylvania. It was capital of Transylvania and 
seat of tbe Transylvanian diets, also under the Habsburgs, and 
centre of the Ma^ar national movement till 1918. 

CLUMP, a lump, group or cluster, e.g., of trees. A clumsy 
shoe worn by German peasants, made from a single piece of 
wood; tbe thick extra sole added to heavy boots for rough wear. 
Shoemakers speak of clumping a boot when a new sole is nailed, 
not sewn by band, to the old sole. 

CLUNES. a borough of Talbot county, Victoria, Australia, 
gjji m. by rau N.W. of Melbourne. Pop. (1921) 1,225. If i* fhe 
centre of an agricultural, pastoral and mining district, in which 
gold was first ffiscovered in 1851. It lies in a healthy and pictur- 
esque situation at an elevation of 1,081 feet. An annual ajpicul- 
tural odiibition and large weekly cattle sales are held in the 
town. 

CLUNT or CLUGNYy a town of east central France, in the 
department M Satee-et-Loire, on the left bank of the Grosne, 14 
m. N.W. of Mlcon. Pop. (1926) 3,291. The interest of tbe town 
lies in its specimens of mediaeval architecture, which include, be- 
sides its ceirimted abbey, tbe Gothic church of Notre-Dame, tbe 
church of St. Marcel with its beautiful Ronumesque spire, portions 
of the andent fortifications and a number of old bouses. Cluny 
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gradually increased in importaaoe with the foundiiv of the aUwy 
(^lo) and the develofmeot of Uie religious fraternity, and in 2090 
received a communal charter from the abbot St. Hugh. In 1471 tit 
town was taken by the troops of Louis XI. In 1539 the abbey 
was given “in commendam” to the family of Guise. The town 
and abbey suffered during the Wars of Religion of the 16th cen- 
tury, and the abbey was closed in x 790. 

The chief remains of the abbey are the ruins of the basilica of 
St. Peter and the abbot’s palace. The church was a Romanesque 
building, completed early in the 13th century, and uixtil the erec- 
tion of St. Peter at Rome was the largest ecclesiastical building in 
Europe. It was iig great part demolished under the First Empire, 
but the south transept, a high octagonal tower, the chapel of 
Bourbon (15th century), and the ruins of the apse still remain. 
In 1750 the abbey buildings were largely rebuilt. The abbot’s 
palace (xsth eentury) serves as hStel-de-ville, library and mu- 
seum. town has quarries of limestone and building-stone, and 
manufactures pottery, leather and paper. 

The Order of Clunlac Benedictines,— The Monastery of 
Cluny was founded in 910 by William I. the Pious, count of 
Auvergne and duke of Guienne (Aquitaine). The first abbot was 
Bemo, who had under his rule two monasteries in the neighbour- 
hood. Before his death in 927 two or three more came under his 
control, so that he bequeathed to bis successor the government of 
a little group of five or six houses, which became the nucleus of 
the order of Cluny. Bemo’s successor was Odo : armed with papal 
privileges he set to work to make Cluny the centre of a revival 
and reform among the monasteries of France; he also journeyed 
to Italy, and induced some of the great Benedictine houses (see 
Benedictines), and among them St. Benedict’s own monasteries 
of Subiaco and Monte Cassino, to receive the reform and adopt 
the Cluny manner of life. The process of extension, partly by 
founding new houses, partly by incorporating old ones, went on 
imder Odo's successors, so that by the middle of the 1 2th century 
Cluny had become the centre and head of a great order embrac- 
ing 314 monasteries— the number 3,000, sometimes given, is an 
exaggeration— in alt parts of Europe, in France, Italy, the Empire, 
Lorraine, Spain, England, Scotland, Poland, and even in the Holy 
Land. And the influence of Cluny extended far beyond the actual 
order: many monasteries besides Monte Cassino and Subiaco 
adopted its customs and manner of life without subjecting them- 
selves to its sway. Fleury and Hirsau may be mentioned as con- 
spicuous examples. 

If its influence on the subsequent history of monastic and 
religious life and organization be considered, the most noteworthy 
feature of the Cluny system was its external polity, which consti- 
tuted it a veritable “order” in the modem sense of the word, 
the first that had existed since that of Pachomius (see Monasti- 
cisu). All the bouses that belonged, either by foundation or incor- 
poration, to the Cluny system were absolutely subject to Cluny 
and its abbot, who was “general” in the same sense as the general 
of the Jesuits or Dominicans, the practically absolute ruler of 
the whole system. The superiors of all the subject bouses (usually 
priors, not abbots) were his nominees; every member of the order 
was professed by his permission, and had to pass some of the 
early years of his monastic life at Cluny itself ; the abbot of Quny 
had entire control over every one of ^e monks— aome 10.000, it 
is said; it even came about that he had the practical appointment 
of his successor. For a description and criticism of the system, see 
F. A. Gosquet, Sketch of Monastic Constitntional History, pp. 
xxxii.-xxxv. (the Introduction to and ed. [1895] of the English 
trans. of the Monks of the H'es/); here it must suffice to say that 
it is the very antithesis of the Benedictine polity. 

The greatness of Cluny is really the greatness of its early 
abbots. If the short reign of the unworthy Pontius be excepted, 
Cluny was ruled during a period of about ago yean (910-1157) 
by a succession of seven great abbots, who combined those high 
qualities of character, ability and religion that were necessary for 
so commanding a position; they were Bemo, Odo, Aymard, 
Majolus (Maieul), Odilo, Hugh, Peter the Venerable. Sprung 
from noble families of the noig^diourhood; educated to the hiifliest 
level of the cultwfe of those times; taking part in oil great move- 


ments of ecclesiastical and tenqwial poUtks; refusiag the fii 
sees in Western Christendom, the cardinalate, and the papa 
itself , they ever remained true to their stete as mooks, without k 
of piety or rdigkm. Four of them, indeed, Odo, Maieid, Odi 
and Hugh, are venatated as saints. 

In the movement associated with the name of HiMHitaad tl 
influence of Cluny was thrown stroni^y on the ride of ietigio< 
and ecclesiastical refonn, os in the suppression of simoiiy and tl 
enforcing of clerical celibacy; but in the struggle between tl 
papacy and the Empire the abbots of Cluny seem to have exe 
cised a moderating influence. Hildebrand hin^f , though probab 
not a monk of Cluny, was a monk of a Chiniac monastery 1 
Rome; his successor. Urban II., was actually a Cluny mtmk, t 
was Paschal II. It nuiy safely be said that from the middle of tl 
loth century until the middle of the i3tb, Quny was the chit 
centre of religious influence throughout Western Europe, and U 
abbot of Cluny, next to the pope, the most important and powerfi 
ecclesiastic in the Latin Church. 

During the abbacy of Peter the Venerable (1133-1157) : 
became clear that, after a lapse of two centuries, a renewal c 
the framework of the life and a revival of its spirit had becom 
necessary. Accordingly he summoned a great chapter of the adiol 
order whereat the priors and representatives of the subjei 
houses attended in such numbers that, along with the Cluny con 
munity, the assembly consisted of i,3oo monks. This ^apte 
drew up the 76 statutes associated with Peter’s name, regulatin 
the whole range of claustral life, and solemnly promulgated a 
binding on the whole Cluniac obedience. But these measures dii 
not succeed in saving Cluny from a rapid decline that set in imme 
diatcly after Peter’s death. The rise of the Cistercians and tb 
mendicant orders were contributory causes, and also the difficul 
ties experienced in keeping houses in other countries subject to i 
French superior. And so the great system gradually became < 
mere congregation of French houses, which was dissolved in 1790 

Cluniac houses were introduced into England under the Con 
queror. The first foundation was at Barnstaple; the second ai 
Lewes by William de Warenne, in 1077, and it counted as one ol 
the “Five Daughters of Cluny.” Though the bonds with Clun> 
seem to have been much relaxed if not wholly broken, the Qu- 
niac bouses continued as a separate group up to the dissolutum, 
never taking part in the chapters of the Engli^ Benedictines. 

Abridged accounts, with references to the most recent literature, 
may be found in Heimbucher, Orden nnd Kongregotioneu (1S96), 
i. § 30; Herzog-Hauck, Reohncyklophdie (ed. 3), art. "Cluni" (Grutz- 
macber) ; and the CathoUe Enryelopaedia, art. *‘Cluny’’ (Seckw ) ; DU 
Cluniacenser (iSoi-iSQa). An account is given in Maitland, Dark 
Age-i, IS xviii.-xxvi. The story of the English houses is briefly 
sketched in the second ch^tcr of F. A. Gasquet’s Henry VI JI. and 
the English Monasteries (U>e larger ed., 1886) ; see amt the same 
writer’s English Monastic Life. 

CLUSERET, GUSTAYE PAUL (1823-1900), delegate for 
war of the Paris Commune, was bom in Paris, on June 13, 1833. 
He was an officer of the garde mobile during the second repidxlic 
(184S), joined Garibaldi's volunteers in i860 and in 1861 went to 
^e United States to take part in the Civil War. After this cam- 
paign he assumed the title of General, which he said had been 
granted to him personally by Abraham Uncoto. He also took part 
in the Fenian insurrection in Ireland of 1866-67. On has return 
to France he became a member of the International Working 
Men’s Association (see Intebnationai., Fisst), and on the news 
of the Communard revolt of March 18, 1871, hurried to Paris. 
His military title, his advancecKopinions, and his peesumed talents 
gave him great influence among the Paris workm; he was not, 
however, (fleeted a member of the Commune till the su pp temen - 
tory elections of April 16. After the liisastrous faflutes Lollier 
and Bergmet, the Commune appointed him to the diaige of the 
Department of War, trusting to his record and his own aasertkns. 
But, brave though he was peisonrily, Quseret was hopeleaaily 
unfit to organise any military operation. He failed to mtiodaoe 
order into his department, to pre v ent the contmnai methffing and 
contradiction by the central committee of the National Gm^ to 
organise a parit of artfliery, or even to relieve the men in toe 
trenches. Under his dhrection, with a noininai force of loo^oeo 
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guilds, the defence of Faris was maintaiaed 1^ no more Uwn 
about 10,000, usuaUy tbe same xo,ooa When the Commune real- 
ised the eatent of his incompetence and atiesied him, on May i, 
the fate of the insurrection was already dedded Quaeret had been 
charged with treason, but his crime was ineflkiency. On May 24 
the entry of tbe Vemilles troops into Paris saved him from con- 
demnation the Communard courts and he escaped from France. 
He returned in 1884, sat as deputy for Toulon in 1888-89, and 
died on Aug. 21, 1900. {See Commune.) 

See Mimahres du Giniral Cluseret : le deuxiime jUge de Paris, la fin 
dt ^empire (1887-88) ; P. Lissagaray, History of ike Commune of 
1871 (1903) ; G. da CosU, La Commune Vicue (1903) ; R. W. Poit- 
gite, RevoluUon from lySg to igo 6 (1910). (R. W. P.) 

CLUSIUM (mod. Chiusi, an ancient town of Italy, one 
of the 12 cities of Etruria, on an isolated hill at the South end 
of the valley of the Clanis (Chiana). It first appears in Roman 
history at the end of the 7th century B.C., when it joined the other 
Etruscan towns against Tarquinius Priscus; and at the end of the 
6th century b.c. it placed itself, under its king Lars Porsena, at 
the head of the attempt to re-establish the Tarquins in Rome. At 
the time of the invasion of the Gauls in 391 b.c., the Roman en- 
voys who had come to intercede for the people of Clusium with 
the Gauls took part in the battle which followed; and this de- 
termined the Gauls to march on Rome. Clusium came under 
Roman supremacy before 225 b.c., when the Gauls advanced thus 
far. The Via Cassia, constructed after 187 b.c., passed just be- 
low the town. In imperial times its grain and grapes were famous. 
Christianity found its way into Clusium as early as the 3rd cen- 
tury. In A.D. 540 it is named as a strong pbee to which Vitiges 
sent a garrison of a thousand men. 

Fragments of the Etruscan town walls are buih into the medi- 
aeval fortifications. Under the town extends an elaborate sy.stem 
of rock-cut passages, probably drains. Extensive Etruscan ceme- 
teries surround the city on all sides. Tbe prevalence of cremation 
in the early period led to the development of tbe so-called tombe 
a riro, in which the cinerary urn (often with a human head) is 
placed in a large clay jar (siVo, Lat. doliutn). This was followed 
by the iombe a camera, in which the tomb is a chamber hewn in 
the rock. From one of the earliest of these came the famous 
Francois vase; another is the Tomba della Scimmia (the monkey), 
with a painted frieze in the central chamber. The most remark- 
able group of tombs is, however, that of Poggio Gaiella, 3m. to 
the N., i^ere the hill is honeycombed with chambers in three 
storeys, partly connected by a system of passages. Other note- 
worthy tombs are those of the Granduca, with a single subter- 
ranean chamber carefully constructed in travertine, and contain- 
ing eight cinerary urns of the same material; of Vigna Grande; 
of CoUe Casuccini (the ancient stone door of which is still in 
working order), with two chambers, containing paintings repre- 
senting funeral rites. Nearly 3,000 Etruscan inscriptions have 
come to Ught from Clusium and its district alone, while the part 
of Etruria north of it as far as tbe Amo has produced barely 
500. Among the later tombs bilingual inscriptions are by no means 
rare, and both Etruscan and Latin inscriptions are often found 
in t^ same cemeteries. Many inscriptions are painted upon tiles 
which closed the niches containing the cinerary urns. In Roman 
times the territory of Clusium seems to have extended as far as 
lake Trasimene. The local museum contains important objects 
from the necropolis, bucchero, sepulchral urns, painted vases, 
and stone cippi with reliefs. 

Two Christian catacombs have been found near Chisium, one 
in the hill of S. Caliirina near tbe railway station, tbe inscriptions 
of vdiich seem to go back to the 3rd century; another im. to tbe 
E. in a hill on i^ch a church and monastery of S. Muatiola 
stood, which goes back to tbe 4th century, among its numerous 
inscr^)tions bring one with the di^ ajx 303, and the tombsUme of 
L. Petronius Dexter, bubop of Qurium, wto died in ajk 321. To 
Um westandnoith-weat of ChU Criona, Sarteano, Chiandano 
and Monti^ndriano other Etruscan cemeteries have been dis- 
covived; (km objects turn them have mostly passed to large 
imneians or Ima dugMwL 
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See R. Bjanchi-Bandindli In ManmnmU dm Uncri for a datalM 
account of the tombs; and c/. D. Randall Maclver, ViUanovam ami 
Eariy Biruscams (Oxford, 1924). (T. A.) 

CLUTCH, a device by means of which connected shafts or 
other mechanisms, such as engaging pulleys, gears and other rotat- 
ing parts, may be disconnected at will. A dutch is frequently 
required to operate many times in tbe course of a minute and, as 
in the spindle of the automatic screw machine, which often runs 

at 5,000 r.p.m., it may be required 
to reverse its action several 
times within a few seconds. 
Clutches may be divided into two 
general classes, namely: Positive 
clutches and friction clutches. 

Positlye CItttehear— The sim- 
plest form of ]x>8itive clutch is 
the jaw or claw type shown in fig, 
t. One part of the clutch is 
keyed or pinned rigidly to the 
shaft while the other part is slot- 
ted, thus permitting it to be en- 
gaged with, or disengaged from, 
the first part by sliding it along 
the shaft. The interlocking jaws 
upon the abutting faces of the 
clutch may have various forms. 

In machine tools the jaw clutch 
is applied extensively and is used 
for instantaneous disconnection 
of a drive to a feed screw. 
An automatic trip device Jerks 
the clutch teeth out of mesh. A 
spiral claw clutch is utilized so that a drive cannot be reversed, 
this act forcing the teeth apart. Both types are shown in fig. 1. 

The number of jaws on clutches depends u[)on the prompineu 
with which a clutch must act. In punching and shearing machin- 
ery, the number varies from two to four, while in other classes 
of machinery the number of jaws may run as high as 24. 

The freewheel clutch, commonly applied to bicycles, but hav- 
ing other mechanical applications, is another form of positive 
clutch. This engages the rear sprocket with the rear wheel when 
the pedals arc rotated forwards and permits the rear wheel to 
revolve free from the rear sprocket when the pedals are stopped. 

Friction Clutches. — The object of a friction clutch is to con- 
nect a rotating member to one that Is stationary, to bring it up 
to speed, and to transmit the required power with a minimum 

amount of slippage. In connec- 
tion with machine tools, a friction 
dutch introduces what might be 
termed a safety device in that 
it will slip when the pressure on 
the cutting tool becomes ex- 
cessive, thus preventing the 
breaking of gears or other parts. 
According to tbe direction in 
which the pressure between the 
contact surface is applied, fric- 
tion dutches may be further 
divided into axial dutches and 
rim clutches. 

Axial clutches manufactured by tbe various builders of trans- 
mission machinery, machine tools and motor cars, are usually of 
one of tbe following three types: Cone, disc and combined coni- 
cal disc. Tbe cone clutch is the simplest form of friction dutch 
that can be devised, and if properly designed will give entire sat- 
isfaction in many mechanisms such as lathes, machine tools, 
hoisting apparatus, lorries, heavy automobiles. Two types of 
cone clutches, the single-cone and the double-cone, are usually 
met with. The single-cone clutch consists of a ''male'* cone of 
cast iron or specially treated steel keyed rigidly to a drivina shaft 
with a second or "female" cone faced with cork, leather, asMtos, 
or other material, wUeb is fitted to the driven shaft by means of a 
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feather key. This key pennits the driven cone to be engaged with 
the driving cone, thus tnumnitting the power from one dtiaft to 
the other. The hub of ibe driven cone is fitted with a groove into 
which a shifter collar is operated by the engaging lever or toggle 
as shown in fig. 2. When apfdied to vehicles the opmting lever 
is usually replied by a strong spring which performs the same 
function. The double-cone clutch is based on similar principles. 

The disc-clutch— -known also as the plate clutch (fig. 5) — is 
a series of discs arranged in such a manner that each driven disc 
is located between two driving discs. The 
two types in common use are the single- 
disc in which a single disc serves as the 
driven member and the multiple-disc in 
which two or more discs act as the driven 
member. The single-disc clutch construc- 
tion includes a fabric-faced disc which is 
gripped on each side between a fly-wheel or 
other member and a pressure disc forced 
up by springs, toggle levers or other de- 
vices. Multiple-disc clutches are capable 
of transmitting large powers at high speeds 
and have wide usage in motor cars, lorries 
(trucks), cranes, hoists and heavy gearing. 

A special form of hydraulically operate 
disc clutch is used in some American vessels, such as torpedo 
boat destroyers, to disconnect the cruising engines from the turbine 
shafts without stopping the propelling machinery. 

In addition to the asbestos-fabric faced steel disc used for the 
friction surfaces, the following are sometimes used: Steel against 
steel; steel against steel with cork inserts; steel against bronze. 
A combination of steel and bronze working in oil or dry steel and 
fabric may be used. 

A combined conical-disc clutch is one in which the contact sur- 
faces of the disc or discs are conical. In the Hele-Shaw conical disc 
clutch, shown in fig. 4, the driving and driven discs have a V-shaped 
annular groove, the sides of which form the surfaces in contact. 
Phosphor-bronze driving discs are provided with notches on the 
outer periphery which engage with suitable projections on the 
pressed steel casing. The mild steel driven discs have notches on 
the inner bore which engage with the corresponding projections on 
a steel spider which is splined to the shaft. The V groove in the 
discs pennits a free circulation of oil, and at the same time en- 
sures fairly rapid dissipation of the heat generated when the 
clutch is allowed to slip. 

One of the recent developments with the disc type is the mag- 
netic clutch. No toggles, lever or mechanical movements are fitted, 
but the friction surfaces are brought together by magnetic force 
when the current is switched on. As may be seen in fig. 5 the driven 
disc is held a little way off by a spring 
plate. As the coils in the driving disc are 
energized the resulting magnetic pull draws 
the driven disc against the friction lining. 

The magnetic pull does not attain its full 
value immediately and consequently the 
start is made without grabbing. 

In the rim-clutches pressure is obtained 
on the periphery of a rim and the various 
designs are known as block, split-ring, 
band, and roller, depending upon the man- 
ner in which the pressure is applied to the 
exterior or interior of the rim. Block 
clutches are used chiefly on line shafts and 
countershafts, although there are several designs that have given 
good service on machine tools. Split-ring clutches are used for all 
classes of service but their greatest field of application ^f^^cars to 
be in connection with machine tools, or in places where the diam- 
eter of the clutch as well as the space taken iq> by the clutch is 
limited. Band clutches are usually installed when it is necessary to 
transmit heavy loads accompanied by shocks, as for example, in 
the drives of rolling mills and heavy mine hoist The roller dutdt 
is used principally for punching presses. 

A block clutch used for shaft work condsts of a diell running 


loose on the shaft, into which are fitted two brass or bnniae shoes 
The shoes are fastened loosely to a deeve, udiich in turn Is slotted 
to the shaft The shoes are pressed aga^ the inner surface of 
the shell by means of an eccentric screw or wedge. 

The split-ring clutch consists of an outer shdl running loose 
on a shaft or sleeve; into Uiis riiell is fitted a split-ring. The 
latter may be expand^ by the action of a pair of levers as diown 



susracis tooithsk whzn the cusscnt is tuhned on, TaaNSMirriHO 
OVEN Z.OOO HOaSE-POWES IN THE LASOE CLUTCHES 

in the Heywood and Bridge clutch in fig. 6, or by means of a 
wedge. A sliding deeve forms a convenient means of engaging a 
suitable lever. A sliding sleeve, operated by a suitable lever, 
forms a ctmvenient means of engaging the ^lit ring with the 
outer shell. 

In general, a band clutch consists of a flexible steel band, either 
plain or faced with wood or asbestos fabric, one end of sdiicb is 
fixed and the other is free to move in a circumferential (hrection. 
Due to the pull exerted by the iqierating mechanism on the free 
end of the band, the latter is made to grip the driving or driven 
member. 

The roller clutch has a cam keyed to the crankshaft on the cir- 
cumference of which a number of recesses, forming inclined 
planes, have been cut. Rollers, rolling up th^ inclined planes 
due to the action of a shell, wedge thmselves between the cam 
and the clutch ring, thus causing the crankshaft to rotate with a 
fl}nvheel. The rollers are held in place and controlled a a^ 
which is connected with the crankshaft by means of a m>cing, 
vdiich is in turn qierated by a treadle. 

In rolling mills a special friction clutdi, known as a “coQ- 
chitch,” having a flexible steel coil connect with the driven 
shidt and a cone on the driving shaft has been brougdit into use. 
This tsipe of clutch has very sensitive contnd. On a test fai 
a tolling mill, a load of ii tons wu lowered by means of a crane 
,on to an egg without crushing it and hdd these for three mfaitaaa. 
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Fig. 6. — HCYWOOD AND illlD^C EXPANDING CLUTCH. SHOWING HOW A POWENFUL EFFECT IS GAINED SY THE EXPANDING ACTION OF 
RIGHT AND LEFT HAND SCREWS IN DUPLICATE: AS THE SLIDING SLEEVE IS MOVED ALONG THE SHAFT. IT WORKS THE LEVERS GIVING 
A PARTIAL ROTATION TO THE SCREWS. AND EXPANDS THE SAND WITHIN THE SHELL 


A special application of the block clutch is the ''centrifugal* 
clutch'’ which, by utilizing the principle of centrifugal force, 
throws out slipper ‘blocks against the interior w'all of the clutch 
to enable an electric motor to obtain a proper start before pick* 
ing up the load. The weight of the shoes is so regulated that 
when the motor is running at full speed the power transmitted by 
the shoes equals the power of the motor and all slip ceases. 

In motor car service, it is very desirable that the car be started 
without jerks. In order to secure smooth clutch engagement, the 
designers of clutches were compelled to originate devices that 
insured evenness of contact between the friction surfaces. In gen* 
eral the function of these devices is to raise slightly the cone 
facing at intervals around the periphery so that upon engagement 
only a small portion of the friction surface comes into contact 
with the flywheel rim. As soon as the full spring pressure is ex- 
erted. the facing is depressed and the entire surface of the cone 
becomes active. In addition to securing smooth and easy clutch 
engagement some means must be provided to prevent the spin- 
ning of the clutch when it is disengaged. By keeping the size and 
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Fig. 7. — COIL clutch, which CAUset great friction gy the grif 
OF the coil when it If THRUST ON TO A CONE ON THE DRIVING SHAFT 

weight down to a minimum spinning may be reduced slightly. To 
overcome the spinning action completely small brakes that are 
brought into action when the pedal is depressed must be pro- 
vided. (F. H.) 

CLUWES (Cluvbe. Cluvieb. Cluvbiius). PHILIP ( 15^ 
i6ag)t German geograpto and historian, was bom at Danzig. 
He studied law at Leyden, but soon tum^ his attention to his- 
tory and geography, which were then taught there by Joseph 
SciUgar. He fimdly settled in Holland, where (after 1616) be 
lecei^ a legidar pension from Leyden academy. In i6ix be 


bepn to publish his works. He died at Leyden in 162.V His 
principal writings are: Oermama Antigua (1616), SicUiac An^ 
tiquae libri duo, Sardinia et Corsica Antigua (1619). and the |>ost- 
humous Italia Antigua (16:4) and Introductio in Vniversam 
Geof^apkiam (1629). 

CLYDE, COLIN CAMPBELL, Baron (1793-1863), Brit- 
ish soldier, was bom at Glasgow on Oct. 20. 1792. He received 
his education at the Glasgow high school, and when only 16 years 
of age obtained an ensigney in the 9th Foot. He fought under Sir 
Arthur Wellesley at Vimicra, took part in the retreat of Sir John 
Moore, and was present at the battle of Corunna. He shared in all 
the fighting of the Peninsular campaigns, and was severely 
wounded while leading a storming -party at the attack on San Se- 
bastian. He was again wounded at the i^assage of the Bidassoa, and 
compelled to return to England. Campbell held a command in the 
American expedition of 1814; and after the j)eacc of the following 
year he devoted himself to studying the theoretical branches of his 
profession. In 1823 he quelled the negro insurrection in Demerara. 
In 1832 he became lieutenant-colonel of the 98th Foot, and with 
that regiment rendered distinguished service in the Chinese War of 
1842. Campbell was next employed in the Sikh War of 1848-49, 
under Lord Gough. At Chillianwalla, where he wa.s wounded, and 
at the decisive victory of Gujarat, his skill and valour largely con- 
tributed to the success of the British arms. He was made a K.C.B. 
in 1849. and specially named in the thanks of parliament. 

Sir Colin Campbell returned home in 1853. In the Crimean War 
be commanded the Highland brigade, which formed part of the 
duke of Cambridge’s division. The brigade and its leader distin- 
guished themselves very greatly at the Alma ; and with his "thin 
red line” of Highlanders he repulsed the Russian attack on Bala- 
kiava. At the close of the war Sir Colin was promoted G.C.B. 

The outbreak of the Indian Mutiny called for a general of tried 
experience; and on July 11, 1857. the command was offered to him 
by Lord Palmerston. On being asked when he would be ready to 
set out, the veteran replied, "Within twenty-four hours.” He left 
England the next evening, and reached Calcutta on Aug. 13. He 
started for the front on Oct. 27 and on Nov, 17 relieved Lucknow 
for the second time. He continued in charge of operations in 
Oudh until the end of the mutiny. For these services he was raised 
to the peerage, in 1S58, as Lord Clyde; and, returning to England 
in the next year, he received the thanks of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment and a pension of £2,000 a year. He died on Aug. 14, 1863. 

See Sir Owen Tudor Bume, Clyde and Stralknaim (‘'Rulers of 
India” series, 1891) ; and L. Sbadwell, Life of Colin Campbell, Lord 
Clyde (1881). 
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CLYDE, the principal river of Lanarkshire, Scotland (Welsh, 
Chvyd, ‘‘far heard,” “strong,” the Glotta of Tacitus), also the 
name of the estuary which forms the largest iirth on the west 
coast. 

The Rlvcr#F^Daer Water, rising in Gan^ Hill (2,190 ft) on 
the borders of Lanarkshire and Dumfriesshire, after a course of 
loi m., and Potrail Water, rising 3 m. farther west in the same 
hilly country (1,928 ft.) after running north-north-east for 7 m., 
unite 3i m. S. of Elvanfoot to form the Clyde, of which they arc 
the principal headstreams, though many burns in these uplands 
are contributory. The old rhyme that ‘‘Annan, Twet^d and Clyde 
rise a*out o’ae hillside” is not irue, for Little Clyde Burn here 
referred to, rising in Clyde Law (2,190 ft.), is only an affluent 
and not a parent stream. From the junction of the Daer and 
Potrail the river runs mainly northward, hut winds eastward 
around Tinto Hill, somewhat north-westerly to near Carstairs, 
where it bends west and south. From Harperfield, a point about 
4 m. above Lanark, it keeps a north-westerly direction for the 
rest of its course as a river. The total length from the head of 
the Dacr to Dumbarton is 106 m., and it drains an area e.stimated 
at 1,481 square m. It is thus the third longest river in Scotland 
(being exceeded by the Spey and Tay ), but in rcsfxjct of the indus- 
tries on its lower banks and its sea-borne commerce, it is one of 
the most important rivers in the world. Near Lanark it is broken 
by four celebrated falls (Bonnington, Corra, Dundaff and Stone- 
byres Linns) within a distance of 3^ m. Within this distance 
the river falls 230 ft. From Stonebyres Linn to the sea the fall 
is practically 4 ft. in every mile. The chief villages and towns on 
or close to the river between its source and Glasgow arc Craw- 
ford, Lamington, New Lanark, Lanark, Hamilton, Bothwcll, 
Blantyre and Uddingston. At Bowling (|>op. 1,018) — the point of 
transhipment for the Forth and Clyde Canal — the river widens, 
the fairway being indicated by a stone wail continued seawards 
as far as Dumbarton. Dunglriss I^oint, near Bowling, is the 
western terminus of the wall of Antoninus, or Grim's Dyke. 

As far down as the falls the Clyde remains a pure fishing stream, 
but from the point at which it becomes an industrial river its 
waters are contaminated. Towards the end of the 18th century the 
river was yet fordable at the Broomieluw in the heart of Glasgow, 
but since that (leriod the stream has been converted into a water- 
way deep enough to allow large ships to anchor in the harbour 
{see Glasgow). Clydesdale, as the valley of the upper Clyde is 
called, begins in the district watered by headstreams of the river, 
the course of which in effect it follows as far as Botbwell, a dis- ^ 
tance of 50 m. It is renowned for its breed of cart-horses (spe- 
cifically l^nown as Clydesdales), its orchards, fruit fields and 
market gardens, its coal and iron mines. 

The FirtlL — From Dumbarton, where the firth is commonly 
considered to begin, to Ail.sa Craig, where it ends, the fairway 
measures 64 m. Its width varies from 1 m. at Dumbarton to 37 
m. from Girvan to the Mull of Kintyrc, The depth varies from | 
a low-tide minimum of 22 ft. in the navigable channel at Dum- 
barton to nearly 100 fathoms in the Sound of Bute and at other 
points. The Cumbraes, Bute and Arran are the ])rincipal islands 
in its waters. The sea lochs all lie on the Highland shore, and 
comprise Gare Loch, Loch Long, Loch Goil, Holy Loch, Loch 
Striven, Loch Riddon and Loch Fyne, The only rivers of any 
importance feeding the Firth are the Ayrshire streams, of which 
the chief are the Gamock, Ir\ine, Ayr, Doon and Girvan. The 
tide ascends above Glasgow, where its farther rise is barred by a 
weir. The head-ports are Glasgow, Port Glasgow, Greenock, 
Ardrossan, Irvine, Troon, Ayr and Campbeltown. In addition to 
harbour lights, lieacons on rocks and light -ships, there are light- 
houses on Ailsa Craig, Sanda, Davaar, Pladda, Holy Isle and 
Little Cumbrae, and at Tumberry Point, Cloch Point and Toward 
Point. Health and holiday resorts on the lochs, islands and main- 
land coast are numerous. 

CLYDEBANK, a police and municipal btirgh, Dumbar- 
tonshire, Scotland, on the right bank of t^ Clyde, 6 m. from 
Glasgow, served by the L.N.E.R. and by the L.M.S.R. Pop, 
(1921), 46,515. In i8j 5 the district was almost purely rural, but 
since that date many industries have been established. Dalmuir, 


Kilbowie and Yoker were included in the bui|^ m 1886, but h 
19x2 Yoker was incorporated with Glasgow. At Cl3rdebcuik an 
large shipbuilding yards and engineering works; at Kilbowie Us 
Singer Manufacturing company have an immense factory, and a 
Dahnuir are building and repairing yards of the Clyde Navigatka 
trust. Clydebank, with Dumbarton, returns one member to Par 
liament. 

CLYNES, JOHN ROBERT (1869- ), English sutes 

man, was bom at Oldham, Lancs., on March 27, 1869, of working 
I class parents, and worked him.self a.s an artisan for many yeari 
He was active in the trade-union movement, and eventually be 
came president of the National Union of General and Municipa 
Workers, and chairman of its executive council. He entered par 
liament as Labour member for north-east Manchester (Plattini 
division) in 2906, and has sat uninterruptedly for the same con 
stituency ever since. He was parliamentary secretary to the min 
istry of food under Lord Rhondda (191 7-18 ), and succeeded hin 
as minister in 1918; but resigned after the armistice. 

At the l>cginning of the session of 1919 dynes was elected vice 
chairman of the Labour Party, and ^airman in 1921, but afte: 
the election of 1922 the Labour M.P.s selected J. R. MacDonak 
as parliamentary leader. As deputy leader Clynes moved on Jan 
17, 1924, the Labour amendment of want of confidence in Bald 
win^s Government which brought that Government down and pui 
the Labour Party in office. He became lord priv’y seal and deputy 
leader of the House of Commons. Whether leader or deputy 
leader of his party, Clynes always spoke in the House of Common: 
with moderation, and was always heard with respect. He lefi 
office in Nov. 1924. 

CNIDUS, an ancient city of Caria in Asia Minor, situated al 
the extremity of the long peninsula that forms the southern sick 
of the Sinus Ceramicus or Gulf of Cos. It was built partly on Um 
mainland and partly on the Island of Triopion or Cape Krio 
which anciently communicated with the continent by a causewa> 
and bridge, and now by a narrow sandy isthmus. By means of the 
causeway the channel between island and mainland was formed 
into two harbours, of which the larger or southern, was furtbei 
enclosed by two strongly-built moles. The extreme length of the 
city was little less than a mile, and the whole intramural area ifl 
thickly strewn with architectural remains. The walls, both insulai 
and continental, can be traced throughout their whole circuit; 
and in many places, esixecially round the acropolis, at the north- 
east corner of the city, they are remarkably ]:)erfect. Our knowl- 
edge of the .site is largely due to the excavations executed by C. T 
Newton in 1857-1858; but of recent years it has become a fre- 
quent calling station of touring steamers. The agora, the theatre, 
an odeum, a temple of Dionysus, a temple of the Muses, a tempk 
of Aphrodite and a great number of minor buildings have 
identified, and the general plan of the city has been very clearly 
made out. The most famous statue by the elder Praxiteles, the 
Aphrodite, was made for Cnidus. It has perished, but late copies 
exist, of which the roost faithful is in the Vatican gallery, k a 
temple-enclosure C. T. Newton discovered a fine seated statue 
of Demeter, which now adorns the British Museum; and about 
3 m. south-ea,st of the city he came upon the ruins of a splendid 
tomb, and a colossal figure of a lion carved out of one block of 
Pentelic marble, 10 ft. in length and 6 in height, which has been 
supposed to commemorate the great naval victory of Conon over 
the Lacedaemonians in 394 b.c. 

Cnidus w^as a city of high antiquity and probably of Lacedae- 
monian colonisation. Along with Haheamassus and Cos, and the 
Rhodian cities of Lindus, Camirus and lalysus it formed the 
Dorian HexapoUs, which held its confederate assemblies on the 
Triopian headland, and there celebrated games in honour of 
Apollo, Poseidon and the nymphs. The dty was at first gov- 
erned by an oligarchic senate, composed of sixty members, known 
as presided over by a magistrate called an kpmtlip 

but, tbomdi it is proved by inscriptions that the old names con- 
tinued to a very late peri<^, the constitution underwent a popn 
lar transformation. The situation of the dty was favourable for 
commerce, and the Cnidians acquired considerable wealth, and 
were aide to cokmiK the island oif Lipara, and founded the city of 
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Corqm Nips in the Admtk. They altimately submitted to 
Cyrus, and from the battle of £urymedon to the latter part of 
the Peloponnesian War they were subject to Athens. In 394 b.c. 
Conoo fought off the port the battle whidi destroyed Spartan 
i M ym a n y . The Romans easily obtained their allegiance, and re< 
warded them for help given against Antiocbus by leaving them the 
freedom of their city. During the Byaantine period there must 
still have been a considerable population, for the ruins contain a 
large number of buildings belonging to the Byaantine style, and 
Christian sepulchres are common in the neif^bourhood. Eudoxus, 
the astronomer, Ctesias, the writer on Persian history, and Sos< 
tratus, the builder of the celebrated Pharos at Alexan^a, are the 
most remarkable of the Cnidians mentioned in history. 

See C. T. Newton and R. P. Pullen, Hist. 0} Discoveries at MaUcar- 
nassus, Cnidtis etc. (1863). 

CNOSSUS (or Knossos): see Cute. 

COACH, a large roofed or enclosed carriage for passengers, 
which originated in Hungary at a place named Kocs, from which 
the iMne itself is derived through the French cache. As a general 
itnOf it is used (as in ''coach«building’') for all carriages, and also 
in oPBibination with qualifying attributes for particular forms 
(as in stage*coach, mail-coach, motor-coach, etc.) ; but the typical 
coach implies four wheels, springs and a roof. The stage-coach, 
with seats outside and in, was a public conveyance which was 
known in England from the i6th century, and before railways the 
stage-coaches had regular routes (stages) all over the country; 
through their carrying the mails (from 1784) the term “mail- 
coach** arose. Similar vehicles were used in America and on the 
European continent. The diUztnce, though not invariably with 
four horses, was the Continental analogue for public conveyance, 
with other minor varieties such as the Stellwagen and Eilwagen. 

The driving of coaches with four horses was a task in which a 
considerable amount of skill was required, and English literature 
is full of the dUBculties and humours of “the road** in old da^. 
A form of sport thus arose for enterprising members of the nobility 
and gentry, and after the introduction of railways made the mail- 
coach obsolete as a matter of necessity, the old sport of coaching 
for pleasure still sur\uved, though only to a limited extent. The 
Fotir-in-Hand Club was started in England in 1856 and the Coach- 
ing Club in 1870, a.s the successors of the old Bensington Driving 
Club (1807-52), and Four-Horse Club (1808-29) ; and in America 
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the New York Coaching Chib was founded in 1875. But coaching 
ranains the spoil ol the wealthier classes, although in various 
parts of England (e.f London to Brighton, and in the Lake dis- 
trict), in America, and in Europe, public coaches still have their 
regular times and routes for those who enjoy this form of travel. 
The earliest railway vehicles for passengers were merely the road 
coaches of the period adapted to run on rails, and the expression 
“coaching traffic*’ is still used in England to denote traffic carried 
in passenger trains. 

Of coaches possessing a history the two best known in Great 
Britain are the king’s state coach, and that of the lord roxyexi of 
LoodoiL The latter is the older, having been built, or at least 
first u sed , for the procession of Sir Charles AsgU, lord mayor 
electy in Nov, 1757, The body of this vehicle is not supported 


by springs, but hung on leather straps; and the whole struc- 
ture is very richly loaded with ornamental carving, gilding and 
paint-work. The different panels and the doors contain various 
allegorical groups of figures representing suitable subjects, and 
heraldic devices painted in a spirited manner. The royal state 
coach, which is dwribed as “the most superb carriage ever built .** 
was designed by Sir William Chambers, the paintings on it were 
executed by Cipriani, and the work was completed in 1 761, During 
the later part of Queen Victoria s reign it was hardly ever seen, 
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but on the accession of Edward VI 1 . the coach was once more put 
in order for use on state occasions. The following is an official 
description of thi.s famous coach : 

*Thf whole of the carriaae and bo<ly Is richly omamfnted with 
laurel and carved work, lieautifully fcilt. The leiid^h, 24 ft.; width, 
8 ft. 3 in.; heusht. 12 ft.; length of pole, la ft. 4 in.; weight, 4 tuns. 
The carria>:e and body of the roach is composed as foIlow.H:*~-Of four 
large tritons, who support the biKly bv four braces, covered with red 
morocco leather, and ornamented with gilt buckles, the two figures 
placed in front of the carriage bear the driver, and are represented 
in the action of drawing by cables extending round their shoulders, 
and the cranes and sounding shells to announce the approach of the 
monarch of the ocean; and those at the back carry the lmt>erial 
fasces, topped with tridents. The driver’s foot-board is a large scallop 
shell, ornamented with bunches of ri*eds and other marine plants. 
The pole represents a bundle of lances; the splinter bar is composed 
of a rich moulding, issuing from Ijeneutb a vohited shell, and each 
end terminating in the head of a dolphin ; and the wheels arc imitated 
from those of the ancient triumphal chariot. The body of the coach 
is composed of eight palm-trees, which, branching out at the top, 
sustain the roof; and four angular trees are loaded with trophies 
allusive to the victories obtained by Great Britain during the late 
glorious war, supported by four lions* heads. On the centre of the roof 
stand three boys, representing the genii of England, Scotland and 
Ireland, supiiorting the im|>erial crown of Great Britain, and holding 
in their bands the bceptre. sword of state, ami ensigns of knighthood; 
their bodies are adorned with feslmms of laurel, which fall from thence 
towards the four comers. The panels and doors are painted with 
appropriate emblematical devices, and the linings are of scarlet velvet 
richly embossed with national emblems.” 

We may observe how the difficult art of driving a coach was 
responsible for the use of the terms “coach** and “coaching** to 
mean tutor or training for examinations or athletics. 

See the Badminton Driving, by the duke of Beaufort (1S8A); 
Roger’s Manual 0/ Driving (Philadelphia, 1000) ; and ” Nimrod’s” 
Essays on Ike Road (187b)' 

COACHING. The 20th century witnessed in its first quarter 
the passing of a style of conveyance which was at one time uni- 
versal, and has inspired the artist, the poet and the author to work 
that srill remain long after the last coach has ceased to be seen on 
the roads. To say that four-in-hand driving will die out entirely 
is to take m extreme view, but while railways and motor cars hold 
their own there will be little chance for the art on our country 
roads— «t any rate in comfort. 

The reader need hardly be told that in early days the roads 
were so bad in Great Britain that wheeled traffic literally made 
slow progress, and nearly everybody rode; but towards the end 
of the Commanwealtb period social life had demanded a Ijcttcr 
ittfana of communication from place to place. Accordingly the 
stage coadi made its general appearance, and in spite of a good 
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deal of of^sition, and the usual charge of effeminacy, remained. 
As might be expected the pace for many years was not great, and 
at first the coaches travelled only by day, the ''flying coaches,” as 
they were called, covering between forty and fifty miles in the day 
of 12 hours — in fine weather. 

It must be remembered that coaching even in its palmiest days 
had its detractors, for the weather had to be taken into considera- 
tion, while the roads themselves till the days of Telford and Ma- 
cadam left much to be desired, and accidents were much more 
numerous than is the case to-day with railways. Still its utility 
was beyond argument, but the question of speed arose, and it 
should also be borne in mind that the slowness of the pace ren- 
dered the stage coach an easy prey to the highwaymen, who then 
abounded. The post office at the time favoured the plan of 
mounted “expresses,” and the slowness of the postal service was 
csp}ecially noticeable on the Great North Road, it being said that 
“every common traveller passes the King's Mail on the first road 
in the kingdom.” Indeed at that time the stage coach itself was 
a speedier conveyance than the ordinary postal system. 

The moment brought the man, and it was John Palmer, the 
proprietor of the theatre at Bath, who in j 784 put the first mail 
coach on the road, running from Bristol to London at the rate 
of about seven miles an hour. The mail coach speedily found 
favour, and, as its name implies, it may be termed the special 
prot 6 g 6 of the post office; of course it did not exterminate the 
stage coach, the two existing side by side till the advent of rail- 
ways drove them both off the road together. 

The driving of four horses appealed to the sporting gentlemen 
of the day, who drove their own vehicles, or who would take a 
stage or two on the regular coaches, with the connivance of the 
professional driver. Some well-known amateur coaching clulxs 
were formed, including the Four Horse and the Bensington driv- 
ing clubs, both of which in due course passed away. It was in 
1856 that the Four-in-Hand driving club was formed and lasted 
down to 1927, while in 1870, owing to the Four-in-Hand driving 
club only receiving a limited number of members, the still exist- 
ing coaching club was established. Though its members do not 
turn out in as great numbers as they did, it still keeps the spirit 
of the pastime alive at the meets at the Magazine in Hyde Park. 
Here, however, the pleasure of driving four horses is the only 
consideration and no “passengers” are taken for remuneration. 

Later on a number of what may be termed subscription coaches 
were placed upon the road, which usually ran to various places 
within a radius of something like 50 miles of London, and till the 
appearance of the motor car they were very popular. They have, 
however, practically disappeared, with the death of the last of the 
London enthusiasts who was able to indulge his hobby, though 
two roads were kept open in 1927. 

In the past many private gentlemen, especially masters of 
hounds, would indulge in driving tours through various parts of 
the country, and in 1926 one well known master in the North 
afforded his friends and subscribers a very pleasant afternoon's 
outing. At the bolding of some of the great horse shows, notably 
Richmond and Olympia, coaching classes arc p>opular and often 
well patronised, for it must be remembered that the regimental 
coaches, that is coaches kept up by various regiments in the 
service, have not yet gone out of fashion. Indeed it will probably 
be very many years before the art of driving four horses is lost 
entirely in Great Britain. (See Driving.) 

The great enemy of the harness horse to-day is the motor car, 
to assist which tarred roads have been laid down. This undoubt- 
edly adds to the discomfort of driving, and horse vehicles of all 
descriptions arc becoming scarcer e\^ry year, except for slow work 
or where constant stoppage is necessary. Still, the coaching period 
has been a brilliant one, and its passing will be regretted by every 
lover of the horse. 

COAHUlLAi a northern frontier State of Mexico, bounded 
N, and N.E. by Texas, U.S.A., E. by Nuevo Le6n, S. by San 
Luis Potosi and Zacatecas, and W. by Durango and Oiihuahua. 
Area, sq.m. The population in 1921 was 3934S0. Its 

surface is a roughly broken plateau, traversed by several ranges 
of mountains and doping gently toward the Rio Grande. In U^e 
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western part there exist extensive areas of level land, many 0 
them enclosed drainage basins, the largest of which is the Bolsfii 
de Mapimi, a great depression vdiich w^ long cmisidered barrel 
and uninhabitable. Experiments with irrigation, however, hav 
been highly successful and considerable tracts have since beei 
brought under cultivation. In general the State is insufficient!] 
watered, the rainfall being light and the rivers small. The river 
flow eastward to the Rio Grande. The climate is hot and dry 
and generally healthy. Stock-raising was for a time the principa 
industry, but agriculture has been largely developed in severa 
localities, among the chief products of which are cotton — Coahuii 
is the principal cotton-producing State in Mexico— Indian com 
wheat, beans, sugar and grapes. The Parras district in the southen 
part of the State has long been celebrated for its wines am 
brandies. The mineral products include silver, lead, coal, coppe 
and iron. The mining operations are chiefly centred in the Sierr; 
Mojada, Sierra Carmen and in the Santa Rosa valley. The mod 
ern industrial development of the State is due to the railway line 
constructed across it during the last quarter of the 19th century 
and to the investment of foreign capital in local enterprises. Thi 
first Spanish settlement in the region now called Coahuila was a 
Saltillo in 1 5S6, when it formed part of the province of Nuevj 
Viscaya. The capital of the State is Saltillo. Among the mon 
important towns are Parras, pop. (1921) 7,284, 98m. W. by N. o 
Saltillo, one of the largest railway centres in the country, anc 
Piedras Negras (formerly Ciudad Porfirio Diaz) on the Ri< 
Grande. 

COAL AND COAL MINING. By coal is comprehendcc 
all the fossil fuels contained in the earth s crust. Being an amor 
phous substance of variable composition it cannot be as strictl} 
defined as can a crystallized or definite mineral. Coal, strictly 
speaking, is not a mineral but a rock, and, further, it is a sedi 
I mentary rock; the mineral substance, consisting mainly of com 
plex carbon compounds, is amorphous. There is no standard coal 
there is an almost endless series of varieties, from brown coal a1 
the one extreme to anthracite at the other; and even the browr 
and the anthracite vary greatly in character and composition as 
do all the coals coming between them. Peat is sometimes includec 
under the term coal, but erroneously so, seeing it cannot be re- 
garded as a fossil fuel. 

The substance coal has been known in the common language 
of Britain from earliest historical times by specific names. Thai 
the ancient Britons in general were acquainted with coal as such 
is evident from its appellation at the present time, which is not 
Saxon but British, and subsists among the Irish as gual, amongst 
the Cornish in kolan and in Welsh as glo to this day. That the 
word kohle to designate coal was in general use in England before 
the Norman invasion is proved by the fact that the French 
(charbon) or Latin {carlo) name was not adopted. The deriva- 
tion is referable to a pretty widely spread root signifying simply 
“black,” r.g., the Arabic kili, Turkish kdrd (thus Kara-on, the 
black water; Kird Denghoz, the Black Sea, etc.), the Greek 
used by Homer for black. The spelling “cole” or “coallc’ 
was generally used up to the middle of the 17th century, when 
it was gradually superseded by the modem form “coal.” 

The word anthracite — a form of coal of high fixed carbon con- 
tent — is from the OreektvOpaKlrris. About 371 b.c. Tbeophrastus, 
pupil of Aristotle, uses the word in his treatise “On Stones,” where 
he mentions fossil substances “that are called coals, which kindle 
and bum like woodcoals.” “These are found in Liguria and in 
Elis, in the way to Olympias, over the mountains; they are used 
by the smiths.” This is probably the earliest mention of true 
coal (not charcoal) on record. The term lithatUkrax, stone coal, 
still survives, with the same meaning, in the Italian litkantkrace. 
The first record of the use of coal in Great Britain is frequently 
stated to be in a.d. 852, when it is recorded in the Saxon Chronic^ 
of the Abbey of Peterborough that the Abbot Ceobred let the land 
of Sempringham to Wulfred, who was to send each year to the 
monastery “60 loads of wood, 12 loads of coal, 6 loads of peat, 
etc.” It is most probable, however, that the Romans were 
acquainted with the use of coal during their occupation of 
Britain from the fact that we find coal cinders among the mins 
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of Roman towns, forts and villas, especially in Northumberland 
in the neighbourhood of the Roman Wall, near to the course of 
which well-known seams outcrop. 

In the following pages the subject of coal and coal mining in 
all its aspects is treated under the following headings: — 

Section 1 . — Coal: Origin and Occurrence; Comfosition and VaruHes; 

Chemical and Physical Characteristics. 

if II* — The Wor!d*s Coal Reserves; Otitpul, Consumption and 

ProducHon Costs. 

„ llL.--UtilizaUon and Conservation of Coal; EJectrkal Pourr 
Uses; Coal Carbonization. 

„ IV.— Coo/ Thrir Characteristics and Occupations. 

V.—Coal Mining: The Actual Operations; Colliery Outputs. 

t, VI.— Coo/ Mining Accidents and their Prevention; the Record of 

Casualties. 

„ VIL— Its Production and Utilization. 

„ V'lll.— Coo/: Its SalCt Distribution and Export. 

„ IX.— Coo/: H istory of Legislation and Contmissions of Enquiry. 

„ K.^-Coal: The Question of Motional ization. 

„ XL— Coo/: Control Methods in the World It'or. 

„ Xll. — Coal Industry: V nited States. 

SECTION L: COAL: ORIGIN AND OCCURRENCE; COMPO- 
SITION AND VARIETIES: CHEMICAL AND 
PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS. 

Coal is the outcome of a process of transformation whereby the 
oxygen and hydrogen contained in the woody fibre and other 
vegetable matter are eliminated in proportionally larger quantity 
than carbon, so that the percentage of the latter element is in* 
creased. This is excellently demonstrated in the following table 
prepared by the late Dr. Percy. The mineral matter is also 
changed by the removal of the silica and alkalis and the substi- 
tution of substances analogous in composition to fireclay. 


Composition of Fuels (.issuming Carbon • loo) 


Substance 

Carbon 

Hydrogen 

Oxygen 

Dispos- 

able 

hydrogen 

Wood 

100 

1218 

8.V07 

l*Ho 

Peat 

100 

9^5 

SS<>7 

2 -89 

Lignite .... 
Thick coal of South 

JOO 

8-37 

42*42 

^■07 

Staffordshire 

100 

6*12 

21*23 

.V 47 

Hartley steam coal 

100 

5 QI 

18*32 

3*r>2 

South Wales steam coal 

100 

4-75 

S -28 

4 *o() 

American anthracite 

100 

2*84 

1*74 

2*63 


The causes and methods of these changes are not yet fully 
understood; indeed, perhaps of all the problems connected with 
the natural history of coal we know least about the means of it.s 
conversion, although the researches of B. Renault (“Sur quelqucs 
Micro-organismes des combustibles fossiles,” Bull. Soc. Indust. 
Miner., S6r. 3, vol xiii., p. 868, 1899; vol. xiv. p. 5, 1900, and 
‘‘Recherches sur les Bacteriacees fossiles,’’ Ann. Sci. Nat., S^r. 
8, Bot. vol. ii. p. 275, 1896) have gone a long way towards helping 
us to an understanding of the processes involved in the trans- 
formation of the original vegetable matter into coal. The product 
coal is evidently the result of biochemical action, the agents of 
the transformation of the cellulose into peaty substance being 
saprophytic fungi and bacterial ferments. The ultimate term of 
bacterial activity seems to he the production of ulmic acid, con- 
taining carbon 65*31% and hydrogen 3*85%, which is a powerful 
antiseptic. By the progressive elimination of oxygen and hydro- 
gen, partly as water and partly as carbon dioxide and marsh gas, 
the ratios of carbon to oxygen and hydrogen in the reduced prod- 
uct increase according to the age of the formation in the following 
manner: — 



CM 

CO 

Cellulose 

7:2 

0:9 

Peat 

9'.8 

x:8 

Lignite, imperfect 

12:2 

2-4 

Li^te, perfect 

12:6 

3 ^ 


The resultant product of the action of the bacteria and fungi 
is a b rown pasty or gelatinous substance which Unds the more 


resisting parts of the plants into a compact mass. 

It would certainly seem beyond dispute that these extremely 
microscopic organisms existed in carboniferous times, particularly 
in the case of some coprolites or fossilised excreta of Permo- 
Carboniferous fish or reptiles, for in them Renault and Prof. 
Bertrand demonstrated the actual bacillus. But apart from actual 
identification of the bacteria, there appears almost conclusive evi- 
dence to the effect that the tissues, included in the plant petri- 
factions, exhibit all the indications of cells attacked and destroyed 



Fig. I. — CHASACTtRISTIC SECTION OF SULLNURST SEAM AT SlLVERDALt 
COLLIERY. NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE. ENGLAND 


by bacteria. The brown or black opaque ground substance of the 
coal is to he accounted for as the final product of the destruction 
of the tissues by the bacteria. 

Laboratory research has shown that the alkalinity of a medium 
can be maintained for a considerable length of time by the hydrol- 
ysis of sodium-clay, and that a roof containing hydrolysing 
sodium-clay is impermeable to gases and water; that the condi- 
tions under such a roof arc what is termed anaerobic (non- 
acrated), and that the alkaline medium produced under such a 
roof is suitable for continuous decomposition of organic matter. 
An examination of roofs of coal seams has shown that they arc 
alkaline and contain sodium-clay. Mature leaves have been sub- 
mitted to bacterial decomposition under a sodium-clay* roof, with 
the result that the residual solid product was black and possessed 
the typical fusain structure. (E. Mackenzie Taylor, ‘‘Base Ex- 
change and the Formation of Coal,” Nature, vol. cxx., pp. 448, 

449. 1927*) 

The actual conversion of this product into coal, it is supposed, 
is due to what is termed regional metamorphism. The ma.ss of 
decomposed vegetable matter being over-laid by the de|>ositiun of 
layers of sand and mud due to the sinking of the land, it is sub- 
jected to an ever increasing weight of superincumbent strata 
compres.sing it into a much smaller compass and profoundly 
affecting it in other ways. Wc know, also, that towards the close 
of Palaeozoic times the regions occupied by the British coalfields 
were subjected to great earth movements due to volcanic dis- 
turbance, to such an extent that the horizontal deposits — coals, 
sandstone and shale — ^became tilted, faulted, folded or contorted. 
The sandstones and shales, l)cing hard rocks, were not altered 
structurally to any great extent, but the comparatively soft altered 
vegetable layers, as the result of the pressure and the heat cau.scd 
by the pressure, would undergo great physical and chemical 
changes. The changes due to these geological causes have been 
rapidly accomplished, as pebbles of completely formed coal arc 
found sometimes in the sandstones and coarser sedimentary 
strata alternating with the coal seams in many coalfields. 

Different views have, from time to time, been held as to the 
nature and growth of the plant life which constitutes the mother 
substance of the coal seams. In 1870, Huxley, in an article in 
the Contemporary Review, described the "Better Bed” coal seam 
of Bradford, Yorkshire, as being composed chiefly of sporangia 
and spores, but as Prof. W. C. Williamson of Manchester after- 
wards showed him, the sporangia were really megaspores of crypto- 
gamic plants. Megaspores (female spores) and microspores (male 
spores) are very largely in evidence in British and many other 
coals, whereas in some others no trace of spores can be found. 
Woody matter must have entered very largely into the composi- 
tion of the original vegetable mass of some coals, as for instance 
the coalfield of St. Rtienne in Central France, where, as M. 
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Grand’ Eury has shown, some of the coab are homogeneous | of the coal in the different horisons of a given seam, and in the 


deposits composed of the bark of Cordaites, or of species of 
Cidamites. Dr. Marie Stopes has shown the same to be true of 
many British coals. According to Goeppert, seams of coal in 
Upper Silesia appear to be largely, if not entirely, composed of 
Si^larian wood, impressions of the bark of this plant, and some- 
times impressions of the leaves, being recognized between the 
layers of coal. 

It is clear, therefore, that coal is made up of many constituents: 
(o) woody or xyloid substances, which are so characteristic of 
lignite coal, called by some “anthraxylon” (from anthrax, coal, 
and xylon, wood); (6) canneloid material, consisting largely of 
spores of cryptogamic plants, of which cannel coal is chiefly 
composed; (c) resinous matter, occurring largely in lignites but 
rarely in cannels; (d) macerated material mixed with woody 
matter and best described as debris, as it contains all the pre- 
viously mentioned substances; {e) the ''fundamental matter” of 
White and Thiessen, which is the colloidal ground mass in which 
the other constituents are embedded, and which is composed 
chiefly of the more readily decomposable parts of the vegetable 
matter. The vegetable constituents of coal are, therefore, 
cellulosic and resinous. 

A seam of coal — quite apart from the interstratified thin bands 
of argiUaoeous or more rarely of arenaceous matter (which occur 
in the case of many coal beams— 4 ayers variously termed bands of 
"dirt,” "clod,” "clift,” "husslc,” or "stone”)— consists of layers 
of different classes of coal, a scam seldom being homogeneous in 
point of chemical composition or physical character throughout. 
But even where the seam comprises but one class of coal, as has 
been long known, it is made up of laminae of "bright coal” (the 
GUan KoMe of Germany) and "dull coal” (Matt Kohle), the 
laminae being divided by an amorphous powdery substance known 
as "mineral charcoal.” Of late yean, and for no very obvious 
reason, it has become customary to designate these varieties by 
the French words "vitmin” and "darain” for the bright coal, 
"durain” for the dull coal, and "fusain” for the mineral charcoal. 
Tbt exact origin of these substances, which vary in composition, 
is not quite clear. Thus the following is a typical section of the 
BuUhurst seam of coal at the Silverdale colliery in North 
Staffordshire (see fig. i): — | 


Deacription 

Thickness 

Coal Dirt 


ft. 

in. ft. In. 

Roof— Dark grey baai: 



Top coat 

a 

9 .... 

Dirt 

, , 

i 

Coal (jacks) 

0 

8J .... 

Husrie 


.. } 

Middle coal 

t 

11 .... 

Husrie 


X 

Wall coal 

2 

4 .... 

PnrticMI 



Billy coal 

0 

'8 !! !! 

Floor-Strong firodgy warrant 

8 

4l 0 , 


In tills seam several classes of coal are divided from each other 
by thin strata of argillaceous (shaly) matter, the coal itself being 
composed of bright and dull coal with interposed bands of mineral 
cbaiToal. 

The goffaaafieii of CoU Seams and Variation in the 
Chaxmeter of C eal r— ft might naturally be supposed that if the 
CMtgin of the coal seams was the same in each case, that is to 
say, if they were the result of the submergence of forests of 
cryptogamk and cotyledonous plants, in point of chemical com- 
position there woidd be no, or at any rate almost imperceptible, 
variation; but such is not the case. Not only is there variation 
in corapo^ion as between different coal seams, but the same seam 
in a given coalfield in some cases— notably in South Wale^— 
shows considerable variation in different areas. 

A given scam may— frequently does— vary in diaracter verti- 
cally and laterally. The reason for the variation in the character 


genus of the plant remains, may probably be explained to womt 
extent by what is to be obs^ed in some peat bogs (P. J. Lewis, 
"The Plfmt Remains in the Scottish Peat Mosses,” Trans, Roy, 
Soc, Edinburgh, vols. xli.; xlv.; xlvi.; 1906, 1^7)) where the 
sequence can be diagrammatically represented in the following 
manner (see fig. 2):— 

Upper Turbarian or Sixth Gla- Recent peat chiefly Sdrpus and 
dal Stage Sphagnum 

Upper Forestian Pinus Sylvestris 

^hagnum 

Erio^orum 

Lower Turbarian or Fifth Gla- Arctic Willow and Eriophorum 
dal Stage Eriophorum 

Sphagnum 

Lower Forestian Beluta Alba 

Salix and Calluna 

Fourth Glacial Stage Cokrst sand Morainic material 

With regard to lateral variation, in some cases, undoubtedly, 
the change is properly attributable to metamorphism consequent 
upon igneous intrusion, earth movements, and other kinds of geo- 
thermic action, causing greater or less loss of volatile constit- 
uents during, or it may be subsequent to, the period of coal 
transformation, conditioned by differences of permeability in the 
enclosing rocks, which is greater for sandstones than for argilla- 
ceous strata; but these agencies would not meet the whole prob- 
lem and none of them appears to be applicable over more than 
comparatively limited areas. In the investigation of this problem 
of difference, we are inevitably forced to consider the question of 
the mode of formation of coal seams. 

There are in this connection two schools of thought, that which 
advocates the terrestrial theory, that is, the accumulation of the 
vegetable matter on dry or marshy land and its subsequent sub- 
mergence, sometimes termed the "growth in place,” "the peat to 
anthracite theory,” as Arber terms it. "This hypothesis,” he says, 
"assumes that all coals 'started life,’ so to speak, with an initial 
stage of Peat. The Peat later became converted into Brown coal, 
next Brown coal passed into Humic or Bituminous coal, and 
finally, at least in some cases, Anthracite resulted.” This was the 
original and most commonly accepted explanation of the origin 
of coal, but there have always been those who advocated another 
theory, namely, that known as the "drift theory,” which asserts 
that the material which formed the coal seams was drifted into 
(Kisition, being transported from a distance. This explanation of 
the mode of formation of coal seams was advocated by H. Link 
as far back as 1838. 

The advocates of the m situ theory point to the Great Dismal 
Swamp of North Carolina and Virginia and to the great peat 
beds of Northern Europe. The Dismal Swamp is a fresh-water 
swamp of peat and forest, the area of the inundated portion of 
which is about 38 m. north and south by 25 m. east and west (N.S. 
Shaler, "Geology of the Dismal Swamp Dktrict of Virginia and 
North Carolina,” U,S. Geol. Survey, Tenth Ann. Rept., pt. i, pp. 
313*339* iflS8-S9), and was extending its borders before drainage 
and cultivation by man began. Osborne estimates that the original 
area of the Swamp was 2,200 sq.m., of which 700 have now been 
drained. (C. C, Osborne, "Peat m the Dismal Swamp, Virginia 
and North Carolina,” V,S. Ceol, Survey, Bull,, 7ii-C. 1919.) 
Shaler outlines the series of geological events in connection with 
this swamp as follows: (i) a subsidence causing the formation of 
the Pliocene plateau, (2) elevation permitting of erosion of the 
Plateau, (3) subsidence permitting of the deposition of non- 
fossiliferous sands, (4) elevation permitting carving of the sur- 
face, (5) subsidence and the formation of the nausemond escarp- 
ment, (6) re-elevation and development of valleys and streams, 
(7) sinking now taking place. 

The late Sir Charles Lyell, writing in 1845 in his Travels in 
blortk America, Canada, and Nova ScoHa, with Geological 
Observatians, describes the possible formation of coal seams as 
follows: 

^Huge swamps in a rainy dlinate, standing above the levd of the 
surnHindina firm land* and supporting a dense forest, may have spread 
far and wide, invading the plaint, like tome European peat-momea 
when they burst; and the frequent submergence 01 these masses of 
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vegeUblr matter beneath seas or estuaries, as often as the sunk 
down during subterranean movcnMmts, may have givmi rise to the 
deposition of strata of mud, sand or Ihneatooe immediately upon the 
vegeUble matter. The conversion of succemive surfaces into diy 
land, where other swamps supporting trees ma>^ have formed, might 
give origin to a continue senes of coal measures of great thickness.” 

A possible explanation of the variation in quality of the coal in 
the same seam is afforded by Lemi^re in the Btdierin de k Sodit^. 
de Plndustrie Mmdrale^ S^r. 4, voL iv., pp. S51 and 1299, vol. v., 
P' 273, where he maintains that the differences in composition are 
mainly original, the denser and more anthracitic varieties repre- 
senting plant substance which has been more completely macer- 
ated and deprived of its putrescible constituents before sub- 
mergence, or of which the deposition had taken place in shallow 
water more readily accessible to atmospheric oxidixing influences 
than the deeper areas where conditions favourable to the elabora- 
tion of compounds richer in hydrogen prevailed. 

On the other hand the advocates of the drift theory say, (i) 
seeing that the great mass of the rocks forming the coal measure 
series are formed of water-borne and water-deposited material, 
it is only reasonable to suppose that coal was likcMrise so borne 
and deporited; (2) that the areas occupied by the coal-bearing 
rocks are too extensive to have originated under estuarine condi- 
tions such as exist to-day; (3) that coal is usually a stratified 
rock, and so it would be were it derived from drifted material; 
and (4) that the splitting up of seams is difficult to account for 
under the w sifu theory, but is explainable under the drift theory. 
These are, perhaps, the chief arguments advanced against the 
growth m situ t^ry. Probably both theories are applicable; 
some coalfields being formed in situ, others being the result of 
water-borne and water-deposited vegetable matter. Certainly the 
carbonaceous material in the small coalfields in south-western 
France, deposited in basins formed in the mctamoriihic rocks and 
resting directly thereon without the intervention of sedimentary 
rocks was water-borne; and it is possible that the coal scams in 
Natal are likewise the result of vegetable matter carried and de- 
posited by water — to mention two cases; but the evidence in 
favour of the growth in situ of many, and especially in respiect of 
the British, coalfields of the Carboniferous period would appear 
to be overwhelming. E. A. Newell Arbcr, in The Naturnl History 
of Coal (1911, pp. 115-118), has put forward a pos.siblc exidana- 
tion of the origin of estuarine coals, and an explanation of the 
varied nature of the flora of a coal scam based on the belief that 
the material may have originated partly in situ and partly from 
drifted vegetation. He points to (he fact that the carboniferous 
period was admittedly one of “ups and downs,” the surface of 
the land either slowly .sinking or being gradually raised, there being 
a great number of these alternating periods; that during periods 
of elevation, the surface was covert with dense vegetation of 
varied forms, tree forms predominating. He thinks there is no 
reason why such typical representatives of the classes Lycorwxli- 
ales, Cordaitales and Pteridospermeae as Lepidodendron, Cor- 
daites and Lygktodendron should have been confined to marshes, 
and that there were in Carboniferous times as now varied upland 
associations as well as hygrophytic and halophytic, lowland as- 
semblages. During periods of elevation, there existed, as to-day, 
fresh-water, brackish-w^ater, or marine conditions. WTien the land 
began to sink two changes took place : the estuaries and swamps 
were invaded, becoming salt and brackish instead of, as formerly, 
brackish and fresh water, and secondly, the swamps invaded those 
portMiU of the land which were formerly elevated ground but 
were now sinking. Consequently, large areas of almost level sur- 
face sank to near sea-level, or even below, and the boundaries 
of the future coalfield were initiated. The extent of the existing 
delta and freab-water swamps became greatly magnified, and they 
were finally merged into one great swamp, and on this area vege- 
table debris accumulated. The 6&J>ng, which accumulated on the 
floor the submoged surface would be almost entirely derived 
from vegetation, as owmg to the subsidence of the the 
streams would deposit their loads of earthy detritus far inland, 
and not as fomietiy at their mouths, now sidxnerged. So an 
accumulation of purely vegetable origin would result, just as is 
found to-day in the Great Dismal Swinqs. TUs accumulation 


would be derived in part from the former vegetation which grew 
m sku and was essentially of an estuarine character, and in part 
from plants which still flourished on the sinking land ; in addition 
to vdiich the vegetation from the higher lands became involved, 
for the trees tl^ could no longer flourish on invasion by the 
swamp. 

Mineral Matter Cootalned in Coal Seams, — Besides the 
purely carbonaceous matter constituting what we understand by 
the term coal, there is a variable quantity of mineral matter which 
goes to form the mb. This foreign matter consists of silica, 
calcite, gypsum, ankerite, barytes, iron, iron-pyrites and phos- 
phorus. The gypsum, calcite, ankerite and barytes occur in thin 
films in the divisional planes, vertical and horixontal, of the coal 
It remained for Crook (T. Crook, “On the frequent occurrence of 
Ankerite in Coal,” Mm^alogkal Magawme, vol. xvi., No. 75, pp. 
219-223, 1912) to show that the white carbonate (commonly 
referred to by scientific writers on coal as calcium carbonate) 
which is MO common in coals, and is peculiarly characteristic of 
the steam coals of Northumberland, is in point of fact the mineral 
ankerite, the amount of free colcitc being comparatively small. 
These sheets or plates of ankerite, with which are associated 
caidte, barytes, pyrites, and even sine blende and galena in very 
small quantities are less than a millimetre in thicknes.<i and consti- 
tute minute mineral veins. As a rule the dominant mineral is 
ankerite. The p>Tites also occurs in divisional planes in the coal, 
though in the form of marcasite (a form of iron pyrites which 
crystallises in prisms and is iKiler than ^pyriie,” which crystallises 
in cubes) ; it is dispersed throughout the coal substance. 

In small fxirt the.se impurities are derived from the original 
vegetation itself, e.g., to some extent the sulphur and silica. 
Decaying vegetable matter has the property of converting the iron 
in its composition into iron pyrites, but the sulphur may, in part, 
I have an extraneous origin and be due to the infiltration of mineral 
I solutions from overlying rocks. As Thiessen has pointed out, 
I sulphur exists in the proteins of practically all plants and there 
is in addition some non-protein sulphur in the majority of plants. 
Moore divides the sulphur contained in coal into inorganic and 
organic, pointing to the fact that, as has been recognised for 
many years, a portion of the su4)hur contained in coal must exist 
in some fonn other than mineral sulphides and sulphates, as in 
some coals it docs not exist in such proportion.s as can l)e com- 
■ hined with the elements necessary to form these mineral com- 
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fx>unds (E. S. Moore, Coal, pp. 33-34. 1922). The inorganic type 
is most common. The sulphur exists as sulphide or sulphates-— 
chiefly the former — usually of iron, and as free sulphur, and is 
very detrimental to smelting and gas making. 

The occurrence of phosphorus in coal may be due in part to the 
infiltration of water from rocks containing calcium phosphate, 
but some of it, at any rate, is derived from the vegetation itself, 
for spores are known to contain phosphorus. It occurs only in 
minute quantity in coal, but that quantity is very detrimental in 
coal or coke mid for metallurgical purposes. 

Hydrocarbotti, such as petroleum, bitumen, paraffin, etc., are 
found occaiiaiiall>’ in coal seams, but more generally in the asso- 
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ciated strata of sandstones and in the lower carboniferous lime- 
stones. Gases, consisting principally of methane (light carburetted 
h3rdrogen or marsh gas) are commonly present in an occluded 
form, sometimes existing under conditions of considerable 
pressure, in the coal, and constituting a most formidable danger 
in the mine. The subject of ash in coal is dealt with more fully 
in the article on Coke. (See also Section III.) 

Geological Formations in Which Coal Occurs^AIthough 
by far the greater stores of coal and those of highest quality are 
contained in the great Carboniferous formation, and in piarticular 
in that part known as the Coal Measure series, yet the occurrence 
of coal is by no means limited to the carboniferous system. 
Eliminating lignite, which is chiefly a formation of Tertiary age, 
coal deposits are found as low down in the geological scale as the 
Silurian system, and in rocks as late as the Cretaceous age. Thus, 
the little coalfield of Brora in Sutherlandshire is of lower oolitic 
age. In Canada the coal of the Pacific Coast is of Cretaceous age. 
The coalfields of Cape Colony, the Transvaal and Natal are prob- 
ably of Triassic origin. The coalfields of Russia were considered 
by Sir R. Murchison to belong to the Lower Carboniferous period, 
but others regard them as of Old Red Sandstone age. But in 
Great Britain the geological divisions which in this respect chiefly 
demand our notice are the Coal Measures, the Millstone Grit, 
and the Carboniferous Limestone Series, which together consti- 
tute the great carboniferous formation of Great Britain. 

In England all the coalfields, with the exception of northern 
and western Northumberland, arc in the Coal Measures. The 
British coalfields may conveniently be divided in the following 
manner : — 

I. English Coalfields 

The Great Northern Group. — Comprisinp the limestone coals, North- 
umberland and Durham coalfield and the Cumberland field. 

The North Western Group-. — Compri.sinK (he Lancashire and East 
Cheshire field, the Coalbrookdale (or Shropshire) field, and the Fore.st 
of Wyre field. 

The North Midland Group. — Comprising the York.shire, Derbyshire 
and Nottinghamshire field. 

The Midland Group. — Comprising the North and South Stafford- 
shire coalfields, the Leicestershire field, and the Warwickshire field. 

The Western Group. — Comprising the Bristol and Somersetshire 
fields and the Forest of Dean. 

a. Welsh Coalfields 

Comprising the South Wales field, the Denbighshire field, and the 
Flintshire field. 

,1. Scottish Coalfields 

Comprising the Clyde basin, the Midlothian, the Haddingtonshire, 
the Fifeshirc, the Ayrshire, the Lesmahagow and the Canobie fields. 

4. Irish Coalfields 

Comprising the northern and the southern group of detached coal 
areas. 

Claniftcation. — Frequent attempts have been made towards 
a scientific classification of coal, the broad di\ision of anthracite, 
bituminous coal, and lignite and brown coal, not having been 
deemed sufficient. Perhai^ the best is that adopted by the Inter- 
national Geological Congress held at Toronto in 1913. Coals were 
then divided into four main classes and three sub-classes, letters 
instead of names being used, and the fuel ratio taken as the 
basis of classification, thus, 

Fixed carbo n 

Volatile matter 

and, in the cases of Ba, D, and Dt, the split volatile ratio of 
Fixed carbon + volatile combustible 
Hygroscopic moisture H- J volatile combustible. 

The classes were as follows; — 

CLASS A 

(i) Bums wdth short blue flame; gives off 3 to 5% volatile com- 
bustible matter. 

Fuel ratio 12 and over. 

Calorific value 8,000 to 8,330 calories or 14^500 to 15.000 B.T.IL 

Mean composition: — 

Carbon ..... 03 to 95% 


Hydrogen > to 4% 

Oi^gen and nitrogen 3 to 5% 

(2) Bums with slightly luminous short flame and little smoke, does 
not coke and 3ields from 7 to 12% of volatile matter. 

Fuel ratio 7 to 12. 

Calorific value generally 8,300 to 8,600 calories or 25,000 to 
15,500 B.T.U. 

Mean composition;— 

Carbon 90 to 93 % 

Hydrogen 4 to 4 5% 

Oxygen and nitrogen 3 to 5 5% 


CLASS B 

(1) Bums with short luminous flame and yields 12 to 15% volatile 

matter; does not readily coke. 

Fuel ratio 4 to 7 - 

Calorific value generally 8400 to 8,900 or 15,200 to 16,000 
B.T.U. 

Mean composition: — 

Carbon 80 to 90% 

Hydrogen 4 5 to 5% 

Oxygen and nitrogen . 5 5 to 12% 

(2) Bums with luminous flame and yields from 12 to 26% volatile 

matter; generally cokes. 

Calorific value 7,700 to 8,800 calories or 14,000 to 16,000 B.T.U. 
Mean composition: — 

Carbon 75 to 90 % 

Hydrogen 4 5 to 5-5% 

Oxygen and nitrogen 6 to 15 % 

(3) Burns freely with long flame; withstands weathering but 

fractures readily and occasionally has moisture content up 
to 6% ; volatile matter up to 35% ; makes porous, tender coke. 
Fuel ratio (split volatile) 2 5 to 3-3. 

Calorific value 6,600 to 7,800 calories or 12,000 to 14,000 B.T.U. 
Mean composition: — 

Carbon 70 to 80% 

Hydrogen 4 5 to 6% 

Oxygen and nitrogen 18 to 20% 

CLASS C 

Bums with long smoky flame and yields 30 to 40% volatile matter 
on distillation, leaving ver>' porous coke. 

Fracture generally resinous. 

Calorific value 6,600 to 8,800 calories or 12,000 to 16,000 B.T.U. 


CLASS D 

Contains generally over 6% of moisture; disintegrates on drying; 
streak brown or yellow. Cleavage indistinct. 

(1) Moisture in fre^ mined, commercial output, up to 20%. 
Fracture: generally conchoidal. 

Drying: cracks irregular, curved lines. 

Colour: generally lustrous black, occasionally brown. 

Fuel ratio (split volatile) 1 -8 to 2-5. 

Calorific value 5,500 to 7,200 calories or 10,000 to 13,000 B.T.U, 
Average composition:— 

Carbon 60 to 75 % 

Hydrogen 6 to 6 5% 

Oxygen and nitrogen 20 to 30 % 

(2) Moisture in commercial output over 20%. 

Fracture: generally earthy and dull. 

Drying: cracks generally separate along bedding planes and 
often show fibrous (woody) structure. 

Colour: generally brown, sometimes black. 

Calorific value 4,000 to 6,000 calories or 7,000 to 11,000 B.T.U. 
AxTrage composition: — 

Carbon 45 to 65 % 

Hydrogen 6 to 6*8% 

Oxygen and nitrogen 30 to 45 % 

This classification, giving names to the letters, may be 
interpreted thus: — 

Ai corresponds to anthracite. 

At corresponds to semi-anthracite. 

Bt corresponds to semi-bituminous coal (in this class would be 
included the so-called smokeless steam coal of South Wales). 

Bt corresponds to bituminous coal. 

Bs corresponds to bituminous coal of low fixed carbon content. 

C corresponds to cannel coal. 

Di corresponds to sub-bituminous coal or compact black lignite. 

Ds corresponds to lignite or brown coal. 

Eliminating from consideration peats, brown coals, lignite and 
anthracite (see articles Lxgkite and Anthkacite). bituminous 
coal is divisible, for commercial purposes, into Gas, Coking, 
House, Manufacturing and Steam Coal. 

das and Camml Cods , — In the following two tables are given 
the analyses of some typical (British) gas and cannel coals. (See 
also article Gas Manufactviie.) 
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Duriuun (England) 

North Bitchbum .... 
Mirheld, Low Moor Blackbed . 
Mitchell Main .... 
Bamfurlong, Trcnchcrbonc Scam 
Blainscough, Arlcy Seam . 
Argoed Ash Vein Seam 
Llanerch Meadow Vein Scam 
.\uchlochan, Six Feet Splint Coal 
Muirheath Three Feet 


Composition of Gas Coals 


Percentage composition 



Holmside . 

Yorkshire . 

yi ... 

Lancashire 

Monmouth (S. Wales! 

l.anarkshirc (Scotland) 
Fifeshin? 





Colliery 


1. Collins (jrcen Colliery 

2. St. Helens 

3. Wigan ... 

4. (?lifton colliery 

5. Howlcy Park . 
iu Old Round wo<id 

7, C'apringlon, Parrot Seams 

8. .\ruiston Cannel 

(). Newbattle „ 

10. Lochgelly „ 

ti. Boghead (Torbanc Hill) 


Composition of Hoghead and CanntI Coals 


Cltimate nnalysrs 


Proximate analvst's 


District 


Lancashire 


Nottinghamshire 

Yorkshire 

M 

Ayrshire 

Edinburgh 

It 

Fifeshirc 

Linlithgowshire 


Hydrogen 

Nitrogen 

%> 

Ash 

i 

6 05 


1407 

.l-os* 

.S* 7 o 


1 1 ‘90 

2*70* 

6*12 

0*49 

;.I 

8*30 

i • • 



1*45 

10 43 


II 47 

. 13 * 00 * 



(i), (4) to (10) Analyses of British Coals and Coke, By Allan Cireenwcll ami J. V. Idhden» ioo<>. 

(3), (II) fuel. By J.’S. S. Bramc, igig. 

•Ash on dry coal. t'l «tal sulphur in coal. 


Q 

r 




il -t 

J 


#r, 

47*18017 

2*76 

47*25 


47‘9o 2 01 1 

■ ■ 

7 -go 

41132 2*32t 

10*85 ( 

48*27 0 23 

8*30 1 

42*48 0‘ 2 2 

3*10 

44 •o() 0 24 

4*33 

56-49 017 

5*75 . 

1 2‘20 



I I 




I 2800 23 4 
I.MOI 27*4 

I 2100 28*04 5H73 
1132027*33 .. 

i 4 ».AS.t 7 Mb • 

10H70 20*43 , , 


Composition of S tv am Coals 


j Ultimate analyses 


Proximate analyses 


Description of coal 


District 


s I 

I 

o 


t S 

J -iIb 

3 ? ’3 T! 


•s IJ •! 

< u. C u 


. (it. Western Colliery Naviga- 
tion Smokeless 
. (.'wmammam Smokeless . 

. Kbbw \'ale . . 

. Hastings Hartley Main . 

. Bothal West Hartley 
. Cowpen West Hartley . 

. S. Hetton Hartley . 

. Brock well Screened Coal 
. West .Auckland s-4th seam 
. Forth Crown Hartley 

. Ivochgelly 

. l>ochgeUy Navigation 
. .Alloa Splint .... 

. Fergus^l Main Seam 
. Fergushill Ell Seam . 

. WThamcliffe Woodmoor Kents 

Thick 

Beeston Best Coal . 

Sherwood Top Hard Bright . 
Rishton Ix>wer Mountain Mine 
. Natal Navigation Col. . 


(Glamorganshire 

Monmouthshire 

.Northumberland 


Durham 


Ha^ingtonshire . 
Fifeshire 
>♦ 

Clackmannanshire 

Ayrshire 


Yorkshire 

tt 

Nottinghamshire 
Lancashire 
S. .Africa 


lo- 

st 


H()- 4 H 4 * 
gi ll 3*1 

87 'h 7 |.>'- 

I Ho*go 5* 

79*40 4 *J 

81*82 3* 
6ioi 

(Mr I 2 4 * 

82 * 63 !s'< 
76'4Hjo- 
7S-7»5*. 
Ho*77 5* 


! 8 i *4 4*1 k? I07 2 *g 

. . I - - I . . io *83 . j 

72 * 44 l 5 - 2 (»l 7 * 8 o^i* 7 I i*2j i'oHjg 
81 3*8i I H(i;0'45 2’8(j12 

81 3715 44 ' 2 82:197 l•0(>{7'3l!o 


•04 1*24 1*24! i8*33 3 04 l 77 if> 77 '.S.S » 4-44 
*97 o*7o| 1176 f *97 85-37 ».pg 3 

'’(»3 ■ 


34*17 '>5-83 77 0 ^; M VS 

70 SS M‘^>(> 

17 7^' '^7 M‘2 O8 27 

oH 14*9 (i6‘00 

r .3 78 f >9 

»‘ 7 b 3.3 S* .V44 ^>0'S^ 81 •:/9 
^>8 (> 7 'I 0 I 2‘44 

41*87 2*7353*08 57*98 

4 .S 7^»'70 M'to 74 00 

5 ^M*S<^ .15*85 4 * 4 '^ .S 4 * 7 <) M '57 

6o- 13 

(> 3*01 


75 i 34*37 |o* 93 l 5 S *95 
501 34*24 i2*o«;54*iH 


12*4 56*26 

150 

14*54 78*78 


(i)» (2), (4) Modem Praeiue in Mining. By R. A. S. Redmayne., vol. i., 1919. 

(5) to (9) Supplement to Plotted Vortical SocUoms of N orthmmberland and Durham Cot^lds. By J. Kimupp, 1908. 
(3)1 (to) to (19) Analyses of British Coals and Cone. By Allan GreenwcU and J. V. 0 lden, 1909. 

(10) Soitik African Engineering Journal — Coal No., Dec. 1919, p* 87. 
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The cannel coals, which yield a great quantity of gas, differ in 
character from ordinary bituminous coals for they are dull pitchy 
to dark brown in appearance, break with a conchoidal fracture, 
are hard and dense, and devoid of coking properties. They are 
sometimes called 'Tarrot coals’’ because of their quality when 
heated of decrepitating with a crackling sound. 

Coking Coa/.— Certain bituminous coals under the application of 
heat possess the quality of intumescing, or coking, as it is 
termed (see post. Section III.). What determines the coking or 
caking property is not fully understood. It does not depend on 
the relative quantities of carbon and oxygen present, though 
coals rich in carbon and low in oxygen (e.g., anthracite high in 
carbon content and low in oxygen), also coals comparatively low 
in carbon and high in oxygen content (lignite), do not cake. That 
physical conditions play some part in the coking property of coal 
would seem to-be borne out by the fact that certain coals which 
do not readily coke, when ground fine enough and subjected to 
pressure do so. The principal requirement in respect of a house 
coal is that whilst it should produce a good bright fire it should not 
be too fierce, for which reason a steam coal and a furnace coal 
are not desirable. Owing to its intumescent quality a coking coal 
is also undesirable. 

Manufacturing^ Steam or Furnace Coals. — ^These should be 
capable of producing considerable heat, for which reason they 
should have a fairly high fixed carbon content but a low sul];Aur 
content. The most important characteristic of a steam coal is 
agreed to be inherent great heating power, and, whilst the fixed 
carbon content should be high, there should also be present a suf- 
ficient percentage of volatile hydrocarbons to permit of easy igni- 
tion and consumption of the fixed carbon. The ush content should 
be low, as being non-combustible it detracts from the calorific 
value of the fuel, and sulphur is detrimental as being destructive j 
to the firebars. The coal should not be friable and should stack 
well. *rhe tables on page 873 give the composition of some of the 
principal British steam coal.s. 

Compoaltlon of Coal and Recent Scientific Research 
Thereon. — Coat being a complex colloidal organic substance of 
high molecular aggregation, require.s for the elucidation of its 
chemical constitution the application of the best trained minds 
in organic chemistry, and although research work of late years 
has been greatly intensified in Great Britain, the United States, 
Germany, France and Canada, but little more has been discovered 
than was known at the commencement of the 20th century. 

Chemists employ three experimental methods for the investiga- 
tion of the coal substance: (A) thermal dccomi>osition, (B) 
fractionation by a sequence or combination of solvents, and (C) 
oxidation of the coal, hydrogenation, halogenation, etc. The prin- 
cipal facts which have l>et»n established by these methods are: — 

(A) M. J. Burgess and R. V. Wheeler (Chrm. Soc. Trans., vol 
xcvii., iQio; vol. xeix., 1911; vol. cv., 1914) by thermal decom- 
position api)lied up to a temperature of uoo® C determined: — 

( J ) That the decomposition of the coal substance commenced about 
350" C; 

(2) That in respect of the coals examined, w'hether bituminous, semi- 
hituroinous or anthracitic, Uierc is a wclUdcfined critical temperature 
between roc*' C and 800^" C which corresponds with a marked and 
rapid increase in the quantity of hydrogen evolved; and 

(3) That the evolution of methane and other paraiGdn hydrocarbons 
almost entirely ceases at about 700" C. 

They concluded that the coals examined by them contained 
two types of compounds of different degrees of stability, vix.. 
the ‘Vesinic’’ or less stable, which on thermal decomposition yield 
principally paraffins and no hydrogen, and the “cellulosic” which 
yield principally hydrogen. TTic facts hold good, but the inter- 
pretation of them as given above is not universally accepted. For 
instance, H. C. Porter and G. B. Taylor, who have carried out 
researches on American coals (Proc, Amer. Gas Inst,, vol. ix. [i], 
1914) repudiate the suggestion that the ^'resinic” constituents of 
coal woidd be less than the ’’cellulosic” and attribute the great 
increase in the evolution of hydrogen between 700^ C and 8oo^ C 
to secondary decomposition, and they found that more than two- 
thirds of the organic substance of coals is decomposable below 
500® C. Their views about the composition of coal are best 
expressed in their own words: — 


**AII kinds of coal consist of celiulosic degradation products more or 
less altered by the process of ageing, together with derivatives of 
resinous substances, vegetable waxes, etc., in different proportions, 
more or kss altered. They all undergo decomposition by a moderate 
degree of heat, some, however, decompose more rapidly th^ others at 
the lower temperature. The less altered ceUukiBlc derivatives de- 
compose more easily than the more altered derivatives, and also more 
easily than the resinous derivatives. The celiulosic derivatives decom- 
I pose so as to yield H2O, CO2, CO and hydrocarbons, riving less of 
I the first three products the more matured and altered they ate. The 
I resinous derivatives, on the other hand, decompose on moderate 
heating so as to yield principally the paraffin hydrocarbons, with 
probably hydrogen as a direct decomposition product. The more 
mature bituminous coals, having good coking properties, contain a 
large percentage of resinous derivatives and their ceDulosic constituents 
have been highly altered. The younger bituminous or sub -bituminous 
coals are constituted of celiulosic derivatives much less altered than 
those in older coals. They undergo a large amount of decomposition 
below their fusion point, and possibly for that reason many of them 
do not coke.” 

Prof. W. A. Bone points out (Soc. Chem. Ind., June 19, 1925) 
in his paper on the ^Constitution of Coal,” that in most recent 
coal research work little, if any, importance afjpcars to have been 
attached to the nitrogenous constituents of coal, and there seems 
to be at least some room for doubt whether the supposed “resinic" 
constituents of coal have been rightly so called. He is inclined 
to think that our whole coal-nomenclature might be overhauled 
with advantage. Though there may l>e some doubt as to the 
feasibility of drawing a sharp line l^tween the evolution of the 
various gaseous products in the case of a highly matured type of 
coal when under thermal decomposition, it is otherwise in the 
instance of an immature brown coal or lignite, as Bone’s work has 
shown. The results being: (a) that up to a certain temperature 
(in the case of a dried sample of brown coal, from Morwell, near 
Melbourne, 375® C) the only gases expelled from the dried coal 
arc steam and oxides of carbon, which evolution continues right 
up to (and perhaps beyond) 700® C; (h) that at a somewdiat 
higher temj)erature range (in the case of the Morwell coal, 375°- 
500® C) methane and other hydrocarbons (without oxygen) 
appear; and (c) it is not until the temperature exceeds 500® C 
that hydrogen appears among the products. 

(B ) In 1899. Bedson discovered the solvent action of p5nrid!ne 
on coal, and much later, A. H. Clark and R. V. Wheeler (Chem. 
Soc. Trans., vol. ciii., 1913) fractionated coal substance into three 
parts by first dissolving it with pyridine, then treating the pyridine 
extract with chloroform. The coal substance was divisible into: 
(1) that insoluble in pyridine, (2) that soluble in pyridine but 
insoluble in chloroform. (3) that soluble in both pyridine and 
chloroform. These fractions are frequently referred to as alpha, 
beta and gamma constituents respectively, as though they were dis- 
tinct and definitely separate chemical substances, which is un- 
fortunate seeing that they all contain carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, 
oxygen and sulphur — in fact, nearly the same percentage of 
nitrogen and sulphur in each fraction. In the extraction of coal 
substances by benrenc under pressure. Bone’s work is of great 
interest. He employs benzene in a special form of extractor on 
the Soxblet principle at pressures between 500 amd 7ooIb. per sq. 
in. and at temperature 260® to 285® C. and afterw^ards fractionates 
the extract by a suitable solvent treatment. He and his co-workers 
have by this means obtained four distinct benzene soluble frac- 
tions (Proc. Roy. Soc., 105, Ser. A., 1924). This result is ihown 
diagrammatically on the opposite page. 

When working on a coking coal it was found that fractions 
I and 2 could be disregarded from the point of view of containing 
substances of a “binding” character. With regard to fraction 3, 
Prof, Bone says ‘Hhe amount of this fraction was always very 
small, ranging between 0 3 and o.S% only of the whole coal sub- 
stances; so that, althou^ it has good 'binding’ properties, and 
therefore would be to some extent a contributary factor, it can- 
not be considered as the chief cause of the coking properties of 
the coals.” 

The substances contained in fraction 4 were different from the 
so-calied “coal resins” and seemed to be rather of the “humic” 
type. Their chemical nature has not yet been finally established, 
but they constitute from 4-6 to 7-0% of the parent coal substance 
and have ver>’ pronounced “binding” properties, so that the rela- 
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Concentrated Beneene Solution of Crude Extroct Poured into Ugkt 
petroleum ( 6 . p. 40**-6o*) 

Soluble 

“T“ 

Beoaene-free light 
PetroleuiXL 

1 

Insoluble 



I 

Ethyl Alcohol 

Soluble 

1 

Insoluble 
1 

Soluble 

f' — 

Insoluble 

1 — 

1 

Fraction x. 

1 

Fraction 2. 

1 

Fraction 3* 

Fraction 4. 

Non-nitrogenoui 
heavy oil 

Red brown 
solid, soften 
ing point 
about 25*. 

Non-nitfogenous 
brittle resinous 
red blown solid, 
softening point 
about 6 o^« 

Nitrogenous 
amorphous 
brown solid, 
softening 
point 

33 o^ 


live coking properties of bituminous coals run nearly parallel to 
their yields of this fraction. These may therefore be considered 
as the chief cause of the coking properties of coals. 

F. Fischer, H. Broche, and J. Strauch iBrenmiof-Chcm,^ 
1925) in an account of similar experiments made upon German 
bituminous coals some little time after the appearance of Bone's 
paper, divided their crude bensene extract into two fractions only, 
which probably explains the apparent discrepancy in intcnircta- 
tion of the results. The benzene extracts from a brown coal are 
chemically different from those yielded by sub-bituminous or 
bituminous coal. It would seem that the coking quality of a 
coal is the result of the maturing of coal and is a product of age. 
for in black lignite there is evidence of the incipient formation of 
substances closely resembling the coking constituent of the more 
mature coals. 

(C) Recent chemical research on the character of coal in- 
cludes the work of Dr. Bergius, the German chemist, during the 
period 19x5-25. By subjecting coal to the influence of hydrogen 
under heat and pressure, he saturate.s the hydrocarbons in the coal, 
converting them and, it is claimed, some portion also of the fixed 
carbon, into saturated hydrocarbons, thus achieving the lique- 
faction of coal, the objective of chemists for many years. The 
process has not yet emerged from the laboratory stage, but should 
it prove a commercial possibility, the results on industry would be 
far-reaching indeed. 

SECTION IL: THE WORLD^S COAL RESERVES; OUTPUT, 
CONSUMPTION AND PRODUCTION COSTS 

The International Geological congress which met in Toronto, 
Canada, in the year 1913, made an estimate of the world’s re- 
sources of coal, for which purpose they took ifl. as the minimum 
workable thickness of seams, down to a depth of 4,000ft. from 
the surface, and 2ft. at depths of from 4,000-6, 000ft. — 6,000ft. 
being regarded by the Congress as the limit in respect of workable 
depth. The figures of the available resources which are given in 
millions of metric tons (a metric ton=2,204*6 lb.), are, in respect 
of continents as follows: — 


World* M Coal Rfftrves 
(in millions of metric tons) 


Continent 

i s 

III i li 

i|si 

■•f !.s 1 
cK ill 

Tot^ in 
millions of 
metric tons 

Europe .... 

Asia 

Africa 

.America .... 
Oceania 

54,346 

407,637 

11,662 

22,542 

659 

603,162 

760,098 

45 * 1^3 

2,271,080 

X 33 » 4 Bi 

111,851 
^U 54 
2,811,906 1 

3 f>, 270 ] 

784 , »90 

I, * 70 , 586 

57330 

S.* 05 , 5*8 

170410 

-Total 

406,846 

3,902,944 

2,997,763 ! 7.397,553 


T^ great depth at srtiich coal mining is carried on (4,000ft. 
below tht surface in Beigium) is surpassed by the stiO greater 
depth in the mining of mineral deposits (6,726ft. in the St. 


John del Rcy mine in Brazil), The working of coal at great 
depths is, however, more difficult than the extraction of ore from 
a metalliferous vein at like depth, for whereas in the latter case 
the plane of the deposit is, as it were, usually on edge reaching to 
the surface, in the former case it is, usually, more or less flat, the 
whole of the coal being derived from, approximately, the same 
depth, and it is very doubtful whether it will ever prove com- 
mercially possible to produce coal from a depth greater than 
5,000 feet. 

On the question of supply, it is not so much the duration of 
the world’s ultimate resources of coal that matters, but how long 
will the better and more cheaply *got cads last. European coun- 
tries arc rapidly exhausting their supplies of readily available 
coals, and, if the present relative rates of exhaustion are continued, 
the period of their complete exhaustion will arrive long before 
that of Asia and the New World. 

In available resources of coal the American continent far ex- 
ceeds the rest of the world; in North America there arc 5,073,- 
431,000,000 metric tons, and in South America 32,097,000.000 
tons; of all individual countries the United States of America 
takes first place, her resources, for example, being considerably in 
excess of those of the whole of the British empire. At the present 
rate of output the North American resources, more especially 
those of the. United States, will outlast all other countries, and 
will probably suffice for 2,000 years. Great Britain’s supplies at 
the present rate of consumption will not suffice for more t^n 600 
years at most, and if we take into consideration the coal existing 
to a depth of 4,000ft. (the limit taken by the British royal com- 
miuion on coal supplies of 1905) they will only last for 450 years. 
Germany, btdorc the ceding to Poland after the World War of a 
part of her Silesian coalfield, and to France of her Saar and Lor- 
raine fields, had re.sourccs of coal sufficient to last at the pre-War 
rate of output for i.ooo years, but much of her remaining coal is 
lignite, which is of much lower calorific value than true coal. 
France will have to live on imported coal much sooner than Great 
Britain or Belgium. The latter country has supplies sufficient for 
nearly 500 years. Switzerland could mine all her resources in a 
few years. 

The most im;>ortant of all classes of coal is that which is termed 
’‘bituminous,” for not only does it provide the gas, coking, house 
and manufacturing, but many of the steam coals also. It is, too, 
from this class of coal that we obtain our coal derivatives, e.g., 
tar, pitch, sulphate of ammonia, jiaraffin hydrocarbons, benzene, 
toluene, dyes and some mwiicines. Curiously enough, the term 
’^bituminous” wts founded on a misapprehension but is a con- 
venient one of which the use is almost a necessity from its having 
an almost universal currency among coal miners. Nothing anal- 
ogous to bitumen exists in c oals. 

In view of the importance of the bituminous coals, it is for- 
tunate that nearly 4,000,000.000.000 tons, or more than half of 
the world’s coal reserves, are bituminous coal. 

World Production* — The following statement shows, in com- 
parative form, the production in long tons of coal by continents 
for 1913 and 1926: — 


World* 5 Coal Production 


Country 

Production in long tons 

1013 

1926 

North America 

53 f ,600,000 

(107,660,000 

South America 

i ,600,000 

2,000,000 

Europe 

730,000,000 

621,200,000 

Asia 

55/X)o,ooo 

80,000,000 

Africa 

8,^00,000 

14,000,000 

Oceania 

1 5,ooo,oooi 

16,450,000 

Entire world 

«,|4».soo,<x»! 

«.34L3»o.o«» 


About 90% of the world’s coal is derived from the coalfields 
of the United States of America and Europe, the aggregate output 
of the British Empire and the United States being respectively 
about one-quarter and one-half of the world’s output. The annual 
output from \he principal coirntries is shown in tabular form on 
the next page. 
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rWORLD RESERVES 



Year 

l^ng tons 

British Empire 



Great Britain: 



Anthracite 

192s 

6,i26,3g9 

Bituminous 

1925 

.37(049.84. 

Union of South Africa . 

Canada: 

1926 

12,745»497 

Bituminous 

1926 

11,054,227 

Sub-bituminous .... 

1926 

437(068 

Lignite 

India: 

1926 

3,202,888 

Gondnana coalfields . 


*0,447.898 

I'ertiary coalfields 

Australia: 

1925 

456,479 

Bituminous coal .... 

ig2S 

»3, 626, 777 

Lignite 

New Zealand: 

192s 

876,468 

Bituminous coal .... 

1025 

1,044,7*6 

Brown coal 

1025 

911,425 

Lignite 

1925 

158,844 

Total (of above and smaller pro- 



ducers) for British Empire. 

. , 

309,470,097 

Other Countries (excluding those rais- 



in^ less than 4,000,000 ions) 
Beljpum: 



Anthracite and scmi-anlhracite 

IQ26 

4,768,010 

Bituminous 

1926 

• 17.957.8*8 

China (approximate) 
Czechoslovakia : 

1925 

21,000,000 

Bituminous 

1026 

14,176,612 

Brown coal 

France: 

1926 

i 8.3«4,74« 

Soar 

Other districts: 

1926 

13,450,900 

Anthracite and bituminous . | 

1926 

50,581,400 

Lignite 

IQ 26 

i,O39,JO0 

Germany: 



Bituminous 1 

1026 

143,026,710 

Brown coal 

1926 

137.629,377 

Hungary: 


Bituminous 

1926 

813,618 

Brown cool 

1926 

S.559..63 

Lignite 

1926 

1 <>9.1 85 

Japan : 

Semi-anthraeitc .... 

’925 

88,433 

Bituminous 

Brown coal 

1925 

1925 

30,865.385 

166,703 

Netherlands: 

Bituminous 

1926 

8,460,325 

Brown cool 

Poland : 

1926 

207,800 

Bituminous 

1926 

35.064.562 

Brown coal 

Russia: 

1926 

74.804 

Bituminous: 



lCun)pean 

1926 

20,000,000 

Asiatic 

1926 

3.347.000 

Brown coal 

Spain: 

1926 

1,000,000 

Anthracite 

1926 

381,931 

Bituminous 

1926 

5,015.539 

Brown coal 

Unite<i Stales: 

1926 

482,199 

Anthracite 

Bituminous, including brown 

1926 

75,300,582 

coal ...... 

1926 

516,330,000 

World total for 1026, long tons 

World total (estimated) for 1027 


LML3’0,ooo 

long tons 


1,450.000,000 


The following table gives for 1925-6-7 the production of (i) 
the British empire and (2) the rest of the world: — 


World's Production of Coal: 1923-27 
(Includinfi Brown Coal) 



1925 

1926 

19.7* 

British Empire 
Other countries 

306,000,000 

1,040,000,000 

193,000,000 

1,150,000,000 

3*0,000,000 

1,130,000,000 

Total . 

1,350,000,000 

1,340,000.000 

1,450,000,000 


^Estimated on data available. 


The relative importance of the great coaI*produciiig countries 
in point of coal production is illustrated diagrammatically in fig. 3. 
In regard to Great Briuin, the average figures are taken and not 
those for the year 1926, as it was the year of the great national 
lock*out in the coal mining industry. In the case of the other 
countries named the figures are for the year 1926.^ In respect of 
’ coal has been converted into terms of 
bituminous coal by dividing the output of 
brown coal by three. 

In fig. 4 is shown diagrammatically the 
'‘curve’* of annual output from the three 
greatest coabproducing nations of the 
world and the world’s output since the 
years 1910 to the year 1926 inclusive. 

It will be seen from the curves, that, in 
spite of the great impetus which has been 
given in the last few years to the substitu- 
tion of oil for coal, the hydro-electric gen- 
eration of power and the introduction of 
economy in the use of fuel, the world’s 
production of coal was never greater than 
in 1926. (The great drop in production in 
respect of Great Britain was due to the 
national lockout in the coal mining in- 
dustry.) A noticeable feature in the dia- 
gram is the upward grade in Germany’s coal production; al- 
though she lost some of her coalfields, ^e has so developed her 
brown coal resources and increased the output from the remaining 
fields of true coal as to produce the remarkable result shown in 
this diagram. However, the brown coal on the curve of aggregate 
production has not been converted into terms of true coal. Coal 
is widely distributed throughout Germany, the principal field is 
that of the lower Rhine and Westphalia which centres in the 
industrial region of the basin of the Ruhr, a right hand tributary 
of the Rhine. In Saxony, Zwickau and Lugan are other important 
mining centres. 

Production and Costs in Great Britain. — ^The following 
figure (fig. 5) shows in diagrammatic form the rapid increase in 
production in Great Britain during the last 100 years, a produc- 
tion necessitated by and conducive to a very great extension in 
industry, and to an increase of population from 11,090.120 in 
1811, to 40,980,31 1 in igi I. the output of coal being estimated by 
the 1871 royal commission on coal supplies to have been 
10,080,300 tons, or less than the production for one fortnight at 
the present time. 

The production from the various British coalfields stated by 
counties was as follows for the year 1925^: — 


Germany, the brown 



IN6 RELATIVE OUTPUT OF 
THE WORLDS GREAT 
COAL-PRODUCING COM- 
BINES 


England and Wales 

Northumberland 

Durham 

Cumberland and Westmorland 
Lancashire and Cheshire . . . . 

Yorkshire, South 

Yorkshire, West 

Nottinghamshire 

Derbyshire (except South Derb>^irt) . 

Derbyshire, South 

Staffordshire, North 

Cannock Chase 

South Staffs and Worcestershire 

Lincolnshire 

Warwickshire 

Shropshire 

Forest of Dean 

Somerset 

Bristol 

Kent 

South Wales and Monmouthshire: 

Anthracite 

Other 

North Wales 


Tons 

iL95S,368 

3M93»oii 

1,986,092 

17422,369 

30,852,862 

14420,537 

24,022436 

*14,724,197 

1,112,240 

5.916,253 

5,607,761 

1.633,626 

2,896,817 

4.7M.627 

754.075 

1,206,249 

1^)02,598 

256404 

367,589 

5.566,544 

39,062,978 

210,147.703 


’The figures for the year 1926 thoucdi available are not given as they 
are abnormal, that year being the year of the national lock-out of 
coal miners. 
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Scotland 

File end Clackmannan 7,661,534 

4.153.079 

Lanarkshire: 

^rtradU 5S934S 

Other 16434,0^ 

Ayrshire, Dumfries and Argyll 4,12^074 

ii,oa8. sa8 

Total lor Great Britain 243,176,331 

In 1913 Great Britain contributed 21. 7% of the world's 
entire output of coal, and in the year there were 1,110,884 
persons employed in about 3,000 coal mines, which were worked 
as about 1,500 separate undertakings. The coal pro|.x*rties, or 
royalties, as they are called in the industry, were vested in atxmt 
4,000 owners. Various estimates of the amount of capital invested 
in the coal mining industry have been attempted, that by Sir 
Josiah Stamp, £135,000,000, based on the output of five years 
preceding the war, being perhaps nearest the mark. It is agreed 
that of all the industries that contributed to the successful issue 
for the Allies of the World War, the coal industry was {lerhaps 
the most important. 

The estimated cost of production and of profit to the coal 
owners in Great Britain arising from the sale of the cool prior to 


the war may be taken to have averaged as follows: — 

s. d. 

Wages 56 

Stores and pit wcxxl 10 

(^ncral exfienses, inclusive of everything, except de^ 

prcciation and interest 13 

1 otal 70 

Profit 2 5 

Grand 'I'otal 102 


The average royally rent payable to the owners of the coal 
averaged about 6d. per ton of coal raised. 

Since the year 1923 the general tendency has been for coal in 
Great Britain to approach what for want of a better term may be 
called an economic basis of price (although it has not yet fallen 
to a pre-war level). This has been rendered possible by the de- 
creased cost of production. 

This is indicated by the following figures: — 


Average of Four Quarters in Each Year in Shillings per Ton 


Period 

Wages cost 

Total cost j>cr ton 

IVoceeds 

(per ton) 

including wages 

(per ton) 


8. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. d. 

1932 

12 

2I 

18 

A 

ig li 

1923 

12 

4 l 

17 

7 l 

ig 9} 

1924 

13 

3 

iH 

7 * 

19 9 

1925* 

12 

6} 

17 ** 



11 

7 l 


loj f 

*7 I 

1926! 

12 

9 

5 t 

I 7 *^ 

Mt 


IS R 


^The subvention operated over the last two quarters of 1935. 

fOn the first of Mav, 1936, the production of coal was sus(>ended. The 
figures given in the tables are up to the end of April, during which period 
the subvention was operative. 

••Subvention included. 

ISubvention exduded. 

The cost of working at the end of June 1927 was 16s. o.7od.. 
and the average selling price of coal (proceeds of sales) 15s. o.05d. 
per ton, or a loss of is. o.fisd. per ton. The earnings per man shift 
worked were los. 2<84d. and the output per man shift 20*47 cwL 
(See also Section V.) 

Frodttction and Costs in the United States^The output 
in the United States rose rapidly during the war years, attaining 
the enormous figure of 605,546,343 tons in 1918. After that it was 
subject to great variations, due principally to industrial unrest 
residdiig in strikes of the xniiien; the production for 1925 being 
522474,999 tons. In 1926 the output amounted to 591,721,000 
kmg tons, a number of colliers being on strike. But the produc-* 
live capacity of the United Stales coal mines is far bey^ the 
actual output 


In the United States coal is classified as **soft'’ coal (bitumi* 
nous) and ''hard"’ coal or anthracite. Great variation exists in 
quality in the different States and even in the same district, e.g., 
in Central Pennsylvania there are seams of scmi-smokeless coals 
of high steaming quality; gas coals, coking coals, and in the west, 
coals of high volatile content which arc sold as steam coals. So 
great, too, is the variation in the working conditions that, as in 
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the case of Great Britain, the problem of making an equitable 
wage scale to suit the var\'ing conditions is extremely difficult. 
The output [mr man shift in the bituminous mines is just under 
4 tons (year 1922 3H2 tons, year 1923 399 tons) and in the 
anthracite mines just under 2 tons (1923 1-97 tons and 1924 179 
Ions). 

It is doubtful whether there are available positive figures of the 
cost of working all classes of coal in thtr United Slates talculaled 
over the whole annual production, but it wa.H ptissilile to compare 
the returns for 1922 with those for 1916 in respect of 217 colliery 
owners in 31 fields and ii Stales. From these concerns there were 
produced in the aggregate 66.000.000 tons in 1916 and 52,000.000 
tons (of 2,ooolb. per ton) in 1922, that is to say, i3i% and 
i2j% rc.spectively of the total coal output of the United States. 
The working costs and sale prices per ton were as follows: — 



igt 6 

tw 


s.d. 

s.d. 

Cost per ton (of 3 ,ooolb.) f.o.b. . 

4 « 

»o. 5 j 


{$* 5 ») 

l 4 il>our cost per ton 


7-7 

($0.83) 

($i. 8 a) 

Sale price per ton 

5.7J 

I2,4j 


($1 3 .S) 

($3.97) 

Percentage of labour to total cost 

. 74.1 

7 »S 


The cost of coal to a consumer in America according to one 
qualified authority (U. F. Flopkiss, “Economics in C'oal Mining 
in the United States of America,'’ Eng. Soc.^ W. Pa. 132-141; 
Dixon 141) is made upas follow.H: — 


Percent. 

Purchase of coal, opening up mine, mining machinery, housing 8 

Mine supplies * 3 

Labour 34 

Insurance and Taxes 1 

Operators* profit 3 

Railway Transport 36 

Retailing _25 

100 


That is to say, 61% of the cost is absorI>ed in transport and re- 
tailing. 

In America as in Great Britain, one of the great outstanding 
problems awaiting solution is that of distribution. 

Proditctiofi and Coatf in Germany, — Like Great Britain, the 
year 1913 marked a record with 187,054,115 tons of “black” coal, 
or including brown coal, 272,885,210 tons, one ton of “black” 
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coal bdng equal to 3*8 totu of brown coal in point of beat value; 
and» when the brown coal is converted into briquettes, which is 
done to a considerable extent, to 1*4 tons of briquettes. Although 
her Saar and Lorraine coalfields passed to France in 1919, and 
part of her Upper Silesian field to Poland in 1922, yet Germany's 
output of **black** coal has suffered less than might have been 
expected. A heavy fall took place in 1922, due to ^^passive re- 
sistance’’ upon the occupation of the Ruhr by the Allies; recovery 
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set in later, the output for 1926 reaching to 143,027,000 tons, or, 
converting brown coal into terms of “black” coal, 189,081,333 
tons. 

Taking the whole of Germany and comparing pre-war and post- 
war results, the following figures show the relative outputs 
exclusive of brown coal : — 


Output Per Man and Hours, — ^The following table shows the 
annual average quantity of coal in long tons raisod per person 
employed un^r and above ground in the countries namrf - 


Year 

Great Britain 

United States 

Germany 

(c), 

(excluding 
brown coal) 

Fmtoe 

(d) 

1910 . 

*s<» 

618 


192 

2911 . 

359 

614 


*93 

1912 . 

243 



200 

1923 

259 

681 

386 

(a) 

1914 

n »)338 

601 

260 

182 

191S 

(b)269 

648 

302 

182 

1916 . 

(b) 260 

731 


*79 

1917 . 

(b )247 

768 


170 

1918 , 

(b)229 

794 


*53 

1Q19 , 

^b)iQ 5 

637 


122 

tgao . 

(bh87 

749 


120 

1921 . 

(b)i 44 

.S 49 

Ifis 

130 

1922 . 

217 

S04 

184 

137 

19^3 

220 

fi 93 

103 

*34 

1024 . 

220 

654 

209 


1925 . 

218 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 


(a) Information not available. 

(b) These figures refer to the United Kingdom. 

(c) From igi2, inclusive, figures art based upon numbers of insured 
workers. 

(d) Excluding Saar district 

The output |>er man per shift at the present time (year 1927) 
has been as follows: — Quarter ending in March, 20*66 cut; quarter 
ending in June, 2047 cut; quarter ending in Sept., 19*0 cut. 

The figures representing annual average quantity of coal raised 
per person employed have been obtained by dividing the annual 


Germany's ProdncUon of Coal 


* 9*3 


>935 

Ruhr .... 
Upper Silesia 

Lower Silesia 

Saxony and l-owcr Sax- 
ony .... 
Aix-la-Chapcllc 

Lorraine 

Saar Area 

'ions 

It 2,695,000 
43 ,og 7 ,cx )0 

5.438.000 

5.872.000 

3,2] 2,000 

3.735.000 
13,005,000 

Occupied territory . 
Unoccupied Ruhr Mines 
(femmn Upfier Silesia 

I .ower Silesia . 

Saxony .... 
Aix-la-Chapt^Uc 

Tons 

33,552,000 

7.863.000 

8.604.000 

5.223.000 

5.214.000 
984,000 

Lower Rhine, Westphalia 
Bavarian Palatinate 
Wealden ... 
'Phuringia 

( k‘mmn U pper Silesia 
Lower Silesia . 

Saxony .... 
Aix-la-Chapclie 

Tons 

102,914,182 

1 ,2X6 

670,209 

9 S ,**6 

* 4 , 043 . 3*1 

5,473.604 

1 3,807,060 

3,485,900 

Total . . 

187,054,000 

Total ... 

61,440,000 

Total . . , 

130,490,698 


The total home consumption of coal and lignite in Germany 


during 1924 was as follows;— Tons 

Coal from home sources 118,828,644 

Lignite, home sources (converted {) , . 41,45 3,2 76 

160,281,020 

Plus imi>ort8 15,240,108 

175,522,028 

Lesscjqiorts _l*d58,568 

i7i,i63,4t>o 

l^esa reparations deliveries 10, 680,243 

Net consumption 151483,217 


Comparing the cost of working coal in Groat Britain with the 
Ruhr district of Germany, the coal from which competes with 
British coal in the European and other markets, the following 
comparative figures were given in evidence before the 1925 
royal commission on the coal mining industry {sco evidence of Sir 
R. Redmayne) ; — 



Great Britain quarter ending 

Sept. 30, 1925 

With sub- 
vention 

Subvention 

deducted 


Cost of working per ton 
Proceeds per ton 

s, d. 

*7 7 -S 7 

*6 4.75 

s. d. 

17 11.64 
*6 4*75 

s. d. 

IS 1.50 
*4 a. 75 

Lon per ton . 

2,82 

I 6,89 

10.75 


output by the number of persons employed. 

For comparative purposes as between countries, these figures 
are vitiated by the fact that the same number of days and hours 
may not have been worked in each country in respect of any 
given year; nor are the natural conditions with which the miner 
has to contend the same in each country. For instance, the condi- 
tions prevailing in the United States are perhaps the best in the 
world; on the average the seams are thick, with good roofs, and 
lying at shallow depths from the surface. In respect of the black 
coal of Germany, the conditions arc somewhat more diflScuU than 
in Great Britain. Making the fairest comparison, namely, that of 
output per shift, calculated over all persons employed, that for 
Great Britain is at present about i7*85cwt. as against i9>5cwt. (or 
the whole of the Ruhr coalfield. In the Ruhr field the rise in pro- 
duction per man per shift has been on the up grade. The output 
per shift in Germany of Lignite is very considerable, much of it 
being quarried “open-cast.” In Great Britain the hours of woA of 
the underground miner were in 1925 7hr., exclusive of winding 
time, say, on the average 7hr. 37inin., but since then the length of 
the working shift has been extended at some collieries to 8hr. and 
at others to 7^ hours. In Germany (Ruhr) they are 8hr. inclusive 
of one winding time, so on the basis of the same length of 
winding time as in Great Britain the average time below ground 
is 8 hours. In France the working time is 8hr. inclusive of both 
winding times, so that miners actually woric less time than in 
Great Britain. In the United States the time is Shr. exchntve 
of both winding times, but as in the majority of the mines the 
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inkt is by way of adit or day^rift, tbe actual time below ground 
is probably on the average more than 8hr., though, from the 
report of thfe recent Unit^ States coal commission, the miners 
would appear to go into the mines and come out pretty well as 
they lihe. 

SBCnON IlL: UTILIZATION AND CONSSRTATION OF 
COAL; SLSCTUCAL POWER USES; COAL 
CARBONIZATION 


The use to which a coal can be most profitably put depends on 
two factors, its chemical composition and its physical character. 
A coal may luive a high filed carbon content, and as such may be 



SAISCO PCS FSaSON EMPLOYED UNDER AND ADOVE GROUND IN GER- 
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capable of giving out great heat, but owing to its low volatile 
hydrocarbon content prove useless as a steam-raising coal eicept 
under forced draught. Again the ash content in an otherwise per- 
fect steam coal may be so high as to render it a costly coal to use ; 
or its ash may be fusible at a comparatively low temperature, and 
so choke the firebars with clinkers; or the sulphur content may be 
so high as to prove a destructive element especially in the case 
of a water-tubular boiler; or a coal may be excellent in point of 
chemical analysis, but is so friable that it breaks ufi in transport 
and cannot be burnt except in a pulverised form for raising steam, 
and must be used for making coke, patent fuel, or as pulverised 
coal But as to making coal into coke, ail coab are not possessed 
of the caking property, a quality whkh probably depends on 
physical as well as chemical characteristics. (See Section I.) 

Chnnctcristics. — The most knportani class of coals is that 
commonly known as **bitttminou$*' from thdr property of soften- 
ing or undergoing an appmnt fusion when heated to a tempera- 
ture far below tl^ at which actual combustion takes place. This 
term is founded on a nusapprehension of the nature of the occur- 
rence, moot, akfaough tbe softening takes place at a low tempera- 
ture, still it maiks the point at whkh destructive distillatioD cenn- 
mences and hydrocarbons, both of a solid and gaseous character, 
are formed. That nothing analogous to Utumcn exists in coab b 
proved by tbe fact that the ordinary solvents for bituminoui sub- 
stances, such as himlfihidc of carbon and bemol, have no effect 
upon them, as would bt the case if they contained bitumen soluble 
in these reagents. The term b, however, a coDvenient one, and one 
the use of which b almost a necessity, from ks having an abimst \ 
unhreml currency among those connected with coal and coal ! 
MIMiy I 

Variatioos in campmkkm are attended with carresponding dif- ; 


feiences in qualities, which are dbtingubhed by special names. 
Thus the lemi-antfaracitic coab of South Wales are known as ''dry 
steam coab,’" and when still less anthracitic are known simply as 
*'8team coals,'* being especially valuable for use in marine steam- 
boilers. as tl^ bum more readily than anthracite and with a 
larger amount of flame, while giving out a great amount of beat, 
and practically without producing smoke. Coab richer in hy- 
drogen, on the other hand, are more useful for burning in open 
fires. — smiths* forges and furnaces, — where a kmg flame is 
required. 

The excess of hydrogen in a coal above the amount necessary 
to combine with its oxygen to form water, is known as ^dispos- 
able*’ hydrogen, and is a measure of the fitnes.s of the coal for use 
in gas-making. Thb excess is greatest in what is known as cannel 
coal, the Lancashire kennel or candle coal, so named from the 
bright light it gives out when burning. This, although of very 
small value as fuel, commands a specially high price for gas- 
making. Cannel is more compact and duller than ordinary coal 
and can be wrought in tbe bthe and polished. These properties are 
most highly developed in the substance known as jet, which is a 
variety of cannel found in the lower oolitic strata of Yorkshire, 
and is almost entirely used for ornamental purposes, the whole 
quantity produced near Whitby, together with a further supply 
from Spain, being manufactured into articles of jewellery at thiit 
town. 

By the term "ash** is undemtood the mineral matter remaining 
unconsumed after the conipJete combustion of the carbonaceous 
portion of a coal. According to Couriot (Aftnales de la Soci^td 
geologigue de Belgique, vol. xxiii., p. 105) the stratified character 
of the ash may be rendered apparent in an X-ray photograph of 
a piece of coal about an inch thick, when it appears in thin parallel 
bands, the combustible portion remaining transparent. It may 
also be rendered visible if a smooth block of free-burning coal is 
allowed to burn away quickly in an open fire, when tbe ash re- 
mains in thin grey or yellow bands on the surface of the block. 
The composition of the ashes of different coals is suUject to con- 
siderable variation, as will U* seen by the table below:— 
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llir composition of the ash of true loal a;i;>roximatrs to that 
of a hrr-ciay, allowance being made for lime, which may lie pres- 
ent cither as carbomiie or sulphate, and fur sulphuric acid. Sul- 
phur is derived mainly from iron pyrites, which yield sulphates 
by combustion. An indication of tbe character of the ash of a 
coal is afforded by its colour, white ash coals generally being freer 
from sulphur than those containing iron pyrites, which yield a 
red adi. These are, however, several striking exceptions, as for 
iosUnce in tbe anthracite from Peru, which contains more than 
10% of sulphur, and yields but a very small percentage of a while 
ash. In this coal, as well as in the i^te of Tasmania, known as 
white coal or Tasmanite, the sulphur occurs in organic combina- 
tion. but is so firmly held that it can only be very partially ex- 
pelled. even by exposure to a very high and continued heating cNjt 
of contact with the air. An anthracite occurring in connection with 
the old volcanic rocks of Ar^ur*s Scat, Edinburgh, which con- 
takii a large amount of sul|mur in proportion to tbe ash. has 
lN*en found to liehave in a similar manner. Under ordinary condi- 
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tions, from i to i of the whole amount of sulphur in a coal is 
removed during combustion, the remaining i to i being found in 
the ash. 

The amount of water present in freshly raised coals varies very 
considerably. It is generally largest in lignites, which may some- 
times contain 30% or even more, while in the coals of the Coal 
Measures, it does not usually exceed from 5% to 10%. The loss in 
weight by exposure to the atmosphere from drying may be from 
i to ^ of the total amount of water contained. 

When coal is heated to redness out of contact with the air, the 
more volatile constituents, water, hydrogen, oxygen and nitrogen, 
are in great part expelled, a portion of the carbon being also vol- 
atilized in the form of hydrocarbons and carbonic oxide, the 
greater part, however, remaining behind, together with all the min- 
eral matter or ash, in the form of coke, or, as it is also called, 
‘‘fixed carbon.” The proijortion of this residue is greatest in the 
more anthracitic or drier coals, but a more valuable product is 
yielded by those richer in hydrogen. Very important distinctions 
-—those of caking or non-caking — are founded on the behaviour of 
coals when subjected to the process of coking. The former class 
undergo an incipient fusion or softening when heated, so that the 
fragments coalesce and yield a compact coke, while the latter (also 
called free-burning) preserve their form, producing a coke which 
is only serviceable when made from large pieces of coal, the smaller 
pieces being incoherent and of no value. The caking property is 
best developed in coals low in oxygen with 25 to 30% of volatile 
matters. As a matter of experience, it is found that caking coals 
lose that property when exposed to the action of the air for a 
lengthened period, or by heating to about 300** C, and that the 
dust or slack of non-caking coal may, in some instances, be con- 
verted into a coherent coke by exposing it suddenly to a very high 
temperature, or compressing it strongly before charging it into the 
oven. From the chemical point of view it might appear that the 
quantity of hydrogen is a governing factor in determining the cok- 
ability of a coal, for an otherwise non-coking coal can be made 
to coke by adding to it a very small percentage of hydrogen. 
(See also Coke.) 

Electrical Power Uses. — An important aspect of the coal 
question, especially for Great Britain, is not so much how long the 
coal reserves will last, as how long will the reserves of high-class 
and easily available coal last. In other words, how long will coal 
be available at a cost not relatively disadvantageous to her nearest 
competitors. 

The report of the electricity sub-committee of the British coal 
conservation committee (1918) stated: “It is obvious that im- 
provement in the commerciar prosperity of a country — that is 
to say, the average purchasing power of the individual — depends 
on increasing the output per head. If wages be raised merely by 
increasing the selling price of the goods in the home market, ^ere 
is no real advance, and to increase the selling price of the goods in 
the neutral and open markets of the world, is hardly possible in 
view of international competition. The only way to increase 
prosperity is to increase the net output per head of the workers 
employed.” 

In the United States of America the amount of power used per 
worker is 56% more than in the United Kingdom; and the best 
cure for low wages is more motive power. It has been settled con- 
clusively of late years that the most economical means of applying 
power to industry is the electric motor, that is, as the means of 
applying the power which may have been generated by any form 
of prime mover (water, steam, gas or oil). In Great Brititin the 
water power is negligible and the oil nil, so the problem resolves it- 
self into the most economical production of electric power from 
coal. 

It has been calculated from the data available in the British 
census of production, and making certain necessary adjustments, 
that — excluding the horse-power used at blast furnaces,^ gas- 
works, etc., since the coal consumed in these industries is ex- 
cluded from the estimate of coal consumption in industry—the 
total capacity of engines, i.e., steagi reciprocating, steip turbine, 
internal combustion, water power; and other power, in use was 
10,024,996 h.p., of which— 


91*2% was in respect of steam, 

6.4% ’’ ” ” ” internal combustion, 

1-7% ” ” ” ” water power, 

0-7% ” ” ” ” other power. 

It has been estimated, too (see report of the coal conservation 
committee), that were a complete system of electrification inaug- 
urated in Great Britam, on the basis of the extent to which power 
I is used at present, a saving of 55,000,000 tons of coal per annum 
might be effected, resulting in a saving of £27,500,000 (valuing the 
coal at only 10s. per ton), while if the coal were used for ex- 
tended and new industrial purposes, some 15,000,000 b.p. would 
be continuously available for the purpose throughout the year. 

This estimate is based upon the supposition that 71b. of coal 
per horse-power hour is the present average consumption of coal 
in production of steam power (a figure which is certainly on the 
low side), which corresponds with i*54lb. per h.p.-hour delivered 
at consumers terminals in the case of the Newcastle Electric Sup- 
ply Co., perhaps the largest electric power concern in Great 
Britain in 1928. 

Coal Carbonization* — ^Under the heading carbonization of 
coal must be included the gas industry, the coke industry, and 
the new industry which is springing up, namely, the low tempera- 
ture carbonization of coal. In the first named the production of 
what is termed town gas is only part of the activities of the gas- 
maker. There arc a number of by-products besides the residual 
coke, or “poor man’s coal” as it used to be termed. During the 
war the resources of even the largest and best equipped gasworks 
were strained to the utmost to secure an increased output of 
benzene, naphtha, creosote and fuel oil. Another important by- 
product is sulphate of ammonia. 

Gas-making, as well as the making of metallurgical coke, is a 
“high temperature carbonization” process with temperatures of 
1,000® C or thereabouts, whereas in “low temperature carboniza- 
tion” the temperature may range from 400® to 800® C. The re- 
sults of low temperature carbonization as compared with high 
temperature carbonization are : a lower volume of gas but a higher 
yield of tar of lower specific gravity ; a low yield of benzene and 
its homologues, but a large yield of the paraffin group, light fuel 
oils. The yield of ammonia compounds under low-temperature 
carbonization is usually negligible. Whereas the coke made under 
high-temperature conditions is difficult to burn under domestic 
conditions in Great Britain, being chiefly usable for metallurgical 
purposes; that yielded by low-temperature carbonization is an 
excellent household fuel containing as it does from 6 to 12% of 
volatile hydrocarbons. (See also Section VIL and the articles 
Gas Manufacture; Coke; and Low Temperature Carboni- 
zation.) 

Looked at from the point of view of coal conservation there can 
be no doubt that a large field of fruitful possibilities exists. The 
wasteful and harmful process of coking coal in beehive ovens, and 
of burning coal for power purposes and in the domestic hearth, 
processes whereby the gas and other by-products are dissipated 
into the atmosphere, results annually in an enormous loss of po- 
tential wealth, as well as injury to health and destruction of build- 
ings and vegetation. 

Once the leader in the manufacture of coke, there has been a 
failure in Great Britain to keep abreast of development in semie 
other parts of the world in regard to constructional materials, 
types of ovens, size of battery, and cost of production. Where the 
coke produced is to be used at blast furnaces with steel works 
adjacent thereto, the coke oven plant wiU be most economically 
situated in close proximity to the latter, as there is then provided 
a source of demand for the waste gas in the steel works. If, Imw- 
ever, a market exists for all the gas in the nei^bourhood of the 
colliery for liid^ting purposes, then the case is reversed, and cost 
of transport of the coal to the steel works is saved. 

In the United States of America the policy is to have the coke 
ovens adjoining the iron and steel works, and to have them in very 
large units. There are great advantages in having centrahaed cok- 
ing establishments instead of naany small and scattered units. A 
recent writer (R. Ray, B.Sc., F.C.S^, The Aitisk Coking industry 
ond Some of its Prodnets, Institute of Fuel, Nov. xpa;), taking 
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BITUMINOUS COAL MINING 

1. Shot-fir*r atUehtng wirat to chargo at working faca bafort blasting 5. Shot'firBr, in heading or room at safe dittanr:«t, setting off charge 

2. Miner **Bnubbing'* undercut coal preparatory to drilling.ahot hoiea 6. Low team bituminoui mining; scooping lamp in thick coal team 

3. Minerf setting temporary prop at the face or head of mine workings 7. Shot firer teeting for gas with safety lamp in thick coal team 

4. Hand-drilling a sia-ft. hole in working face preparatory to blasting 8. Rubber belt conveyor carrying coal on level road to daylight 
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■ V rOlIRTCSY or THE M CNAW HILL PUILISHINQ CO. 

BITUMINOUS COAL 

1. Side view of loedinQ machine showing gathering conveyor at right, 

swivel conveyor at left. This machine advances on track in the 
hoading. The swivel conveyors, in front and rear of the machine, 
may bo swung in any direction for gathering and loading the coal 
Into mine cars 

2. Caterpillar loader, at work in a heading, showing gathering mechanism, 

with conveyor and apron at right, swinging conveyor in the rear 
loading coal into cars 

3. Shearing machine, cutting a vertical kerf in the face of the coal, thus 

lessening the quantity of explosive to be used in loosening the coal. 
This operation divides the room or heading face into large blocks to 
be blasted or "shot" before loading into the cars 


MINING MACHINERY 

4. Heading machine, driving a narrow place or entry without the use of 

powder. This machine cuts a vertical kerf on both sides of the entry, 
undercuts the coal forming another kerf, then punches down the coal 
to complete the entry 

5. Loading machine, rear view. Loosened coal at right baing gathered and 

loaded by conveyor to oar at left. One operator utlng a loading 
machine does the work of many men shoveling tho ooal into mine 
oars by hand 

6. Looking down conveyor heading towards the fan. The fabric air line, at 

right, ventilates the face of the heading, from which coal is being 
removed by shaking conveyor at left. This conveyor, loaded by one 
or more men, moves coal from face to train of cars at entry 
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a battery pirodiiciiic 270 tons a day and comiMuring it with one pro- 
ducing 1,300 tons, gives the costs per ton of the coke produced as 
xxa 11.53d. and 6s. x.a7d., respectively. 

The manner in whi^ coal can be conserved in the processes 
of carbonisation lies in the prevention of waste by recovering to 
the greatest extent possible the potential wealth in the coaL On 
the other hand, were the partially coked coal resulting from the 
low-temperature treatment of coal to be used for domestic heat- 
ing instead of raw coal, the probability is that the consumption of 
coal for household purposes would be increased by one-third, on 
the basis that soewt. of raw coal will make I3cwt. of low- 
temperature edee. 

Waste of CoaL — ^The other direction in which coal can be con- 
served is in the 'process of being mined, though the loss of coal 
in mining is not so great as is commonly supposed and not nearly 
as much as it was a century ago. 

It used to be customary at one time — especially in some coal- 
fields, South Wales for instance — to cast back the small coal into 
the goaf or waste, but very little is left underground at the present 
time (1928). Under 1% of the total coal gotten is left under- 
groimd. The total approximate quantity of small coal cast back 
in the coalfields of Great Britain in the year 1917, as far as could 
be ascertained by the coal conservation committee, was 2,325,000 
tons, of which 1,502,000 tons were attributable to South Wales. 
More extensive washing arrangements at collieries and in briquet- 
ting would conduce to the absorption of this loss in normal times, 
but at another time the difficulty may lie in marketing what coal 
Is produced owing to the world depression in industry generally. 

One source of loss — perhaps the greatest — ^is that in regard to 
the working of very thick seams lying at considerable depths from 
the surface. Under existing methods of wofking the so-called ten 
yard or thick coal of South Staffordshire (fully zo,oooac. of 
which lie at a depth of 400yd. and more from the surface, with an 
average thickness of 24ft., and approximately contain a quantity 
of available coal equal to at least 288,000,000 tons), the loss in 
working the seam at this depth has been estimated at 40% or 
1 1 5,200,000 tons. But probably by a system of packing the wastes 
with spoil derived from the surface carried under hydraulic pres- 
sure, or even under compressed air pressure (the latter a process 
now being tried in Germany), this loss will become negligible. 

Other sources of loss are those due to the spontaneous combus- 
tion of coal underground; from coal left in barriers; through coal 
left for support; through the drowning out of workings, and 
through having to leave *'top” coal underground. The diffi- 
culties from spontaneous combustion are being overcome as the 
result of scientific enquiry. The loss through leaving top coal as 
being too poor in quality to work will be met by the creation of a 
market due to the advent of low-temperature carbonization and 
its use of coal in a pulverized form (see article on Pulverized 
Coal). 

Of the quantity of ''minerar’ raised at the collieries of Great 
Britain, it is estimated that 2*9% is refuse, but from this refuse 
4*7% is recovered in the form of coal. 

The figures for the year 1917 were as follows: — 

Tons 

Gross output . . 271,030,844 

Refuse 8 f 046 , 935 f or 2 9% of gross output. 

Coal recovered from 

refuse 381,598, or 47% of the refuse. 

There would appear to be room also for the introduction of 
methods of saving coal in the process of cleaning. 

The consumption of fuel for the production of power at mines 
amounted in 1917 to nearly 17,000,000 tons, or 6*2% of the out- 
put. Under a system of the generation or transmission of electrical 
energy **in bulk,*" with, consequentially, the most perfect means of 
fuel consumption, the probability is t^ the power necessary to 
work the collieries could be provided with a coal consumption of 
one-third that of the present amount, or result in a saving of about 
10,000,000 tons of coal annually. It must be borne in mind, 
however, in this connection that the coal consumed in raising 
steam at collieries is frequent^ refuse and of such poor quality 
as to be dhflkult of efispo^ otherwise. 


SECTION nr.: COAL MINERS: THEIR CHARACTERISTICS 
AND OCCUPATIONS 

The coal miners of Great Britain, that is, those in employment 
at the mines, numbered 975,710 persons in 1927; and when the 
unemployed, the women and children and various surface workers 
are included, this figure likely exceeds 3,000,000. Differing greatly 
as between districts in point of disposition and dialect, they have 
three characteristics in common — ^independence, suspicion as to 
motive, and loyalty to their leaders. But whereas the Welsh miner 
is, owing to his Celtic temperament, impulsive, warm-hearted, 
imaginative and voluble, a good friend and a good hater, the miner 
of the northern coalfields is more stolid, slower to action and less 
easily reconcilable to altered conditions. This is instanced by the 
fact that, though the Welsh miner will come out on strike more 
readily than the northern miner, once the latter is on strike he 
will not so readily return to work as the Welshman. One of the 
qualities which coal miners share the world over is their helpful- 
ness towards each other in times of distress. 

In order to understand the miners one has to have regard to 
their history. Their characteristics are largely the outcome of 
their environment. Whereas the industries in which most other 
manual workers are engaged are of recent origin, coal mining is 
a very ancient occupation. Since— -and probably before — King 
Henry III. granted to the goodmen of Newcastle-on-Tync a 
licence to dig coals in the Castlegarth, there have been coal mines 
in Britain. In 1245 mention is made of the ways of persons em- 
ployed in getting coal. In 1291 there is mention of the grant of 
a mine at Pittenerief in Fifeshire to the Abbey of Dumfermline; 
and coal was introduced into London in 1306. 

Living in communities apart from other people, the miners 
have in the process of time acquired characteristics and a termi- 
nology peculiar to themselves. The nature of their work in the 
silence and dark of the mine conduces towards rumination. The 
long hours and arduous work have been preventative of leisure. 
Their sense of grievance has come down from the “bad old days’* 
when women and young children — the latter of eight years and 
younger — ^were employed for 10 to 12 hrs. in degrading work below 
ground, and when “the colliers and salters of the North were 
bondmen, until 1775, when by Act 15 Geo. iii. C 28 their fetters 
were struck off*' (Wade’s History of the Middle and Working 
Classes, p. 393). “They were in a state of slavery or bondage, 
bound to the collieries and salt works where they worked for life, 
and transferable with the collieries and salt works when their 
original masters had no further use for them” (Wade’s British 
Chronology, p. 530, 2nd cd. 1841). But all that is past and gone 
and is only here referred to as explanatory of much which is little 
understood in the coal miner of to-day. 

Occupatioiuu — In spite of the developments and improve- 
ments rendered possible in mines by the forward march of science, 
manual labour still plays a most important part in coal mining, 
and as much as from 60 to 70% of the cost of “getting” and 
delivering the coal into wagons is represented by workmen’s 
wages. The number of occupations covered by the terms coal 
miner, collier or pitman, which are synonymous, are much greater 
than is commonly supposed. Thus, taking the case of a large 
group of collieries in South Wales, the late Mr. Hugh Bramwell, 
when chairman of the South Wales Coal Owners’ Association, in 
giving evidence before the coal mining organization committee in 
%pt. 1915, showed the relative proportion of the different classes 
to be as follows:— 


Under ^ound Labour Per cent. 

CoIUers (i.e., men and boys employed in getting and 

fillip coal at the face) 36 

Repairers (engaged mostly in afternoons and nights) . 28 
Traffic men (hauliers, engine drivers, butchers) . .18 

Officials (overmen and foremen) 2 84 

Surface Labour 

Traffic and screening 6 

Enginemen and stokers 2 

Melanies . ^ > .3 

Foremen, clerks and weighers 

Sundry labourexa 3i 16 

zoo 
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Undeiground labour at collieries comprises the following occu- 
pations, viz.: — 

Hewers (known also as colliers, coalgetters, pitmen^ pikemen 
or stallmen). 

Shotfirers. 

Putters (known also as hauliers, trammers or harriers). 

Shifters (known also as repairers, timberers, etc.). 

Stonemen (known also as brushers, drifters, ridders, caunch- 
men). 

Wastemen (workers in the return airways). 

Drivers (known also as pony drivers, horse drivers). 

Inclines workers (known also as ginney workers). 

Helpers-up. 

Rolley waymen (known also as mechanical haulage hands, 
wagon way men, road corporals). 

Waterleaders. 

Onsetters (known also as butchers, hitchers-on, cage loaders). 

Horsekeeper (known also as farrier). 

Deputies (known also as deputy overmen, firemen, chargemen). 

Overmen (known also as underlookers). 

Ibe proportion of coalgetters, i.e., hewers or colliers, to the 
total of underground workers for all districts varies between 37 
and 40%, e.g., 1913, 40-8%» ^9^8, 37*7% (^«^ report of coal 
industry commission. 1919). 

In modem England the standard of living of the miner has been 
continually rising for a long time, as in other classes of labour. 
Taking the north of England as an example, the hewers’ wages at 
the beginning of the 18th century were is. to is. 2d. per shift; 
at the beginning of the 19th century they had doubled, being 28. 
3d. to 28. d. for a shift of 8 to 12 ^s. and in 1913, the last pre- 
World War year, they were 78. to 8s. a shift of 7hr., in addition to 
which they had free house and coal, the value of which was not 
less than is. 8d. per shift. The chief impression left by an historical 
review of coal mining in the United Kingdom is the enormous 
progress made during the last two or three generations in every 
respect except the return on capital. 

The United States of America Is frequently quoted as offering 
a higher standard of living to employees than any Old World 
country, yet we find a high American authority (Edward T. Di* 
vine, Coal 1925) stating that the home conditions of the anthra- 
cite miners is very indifferent, the sanitary conditions are bad, 
nor does the standard of living correspond to the expectation 
created by the earnings. Of the bituminous coal miners the same 
is said to be true. In the “company towns,” where many of the 
miners have to live, the author epitomizes the situation thus: 
“The general result is anything but a normal American community 
of free citizens.” 

SECTION y.: COAL MINING: THE ACTUAL OPERA- 
TIONS; COLLIERY OUTPUTS 

The opening and laying out of a colliery is rarely undertaken 
without a preliminary examination of the character of the strata 
by means of borings, either for the purpose of determining the 
number and nature of the coal seams in new ground, or the posi- 
tion of the particular seam or seams which it is proposed to work 
in extensions of known coalfields. 

Determination of Depth and Dip of Coal Seams.— -The 
principle of proving a mineral field by boring, in the case where 
the true dip of the measure is known, is illustrated by fig. 7, 
which represents a line direct from the dip to the rise of the 
field, the inclination of the strata being one in eight, which is 
about 7"^ or 4 5ln. to the yard. No. i bore is commenced at the 
dip, and reaches a seam of coal (A) at 40 fathoms, or 240ft. 
At this depth it is considered proper to remove nearer to the 
outcrop so that lower strata may be bored into at a le^s depth, and 
a second bore is commenced. To find the position of No. 2, so 
as to form a continuous section, it is necessaiy to reckon the 
inclination of the strata, which is i in S; and as bore No. i was 
40 fathoms in depth, we multiply the depth by the rate of inclina- 
tion, 40X8=320 tathoms, or 1,920ft., which gives the point at 
which the coal seam (A) should reach the surface. But there is 
generally a certain depth of alluvial cover which requires to be 


deducted, and which we call 3 fathqma, tlmn, 40^3w37X&^i^ 
fathoms; or, say, 296 fathoms is the distance that the second txm 
should be placed to the rise of the first, so as to have, for certam, 
the aeom of coal (A) in clear connection with the aeam of coal 
(B). In bore No. 3, where the seam (B), according to the same 
system, should have been found at or near the surface, another 
seam (C) is proved at a considmdbie depth, differing in chaeacter 
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and thickness from either of the preceding. This derangement 
being carefully noted, another bore to the outcrop on the same 
principle is put down for the purpose of proving the scam (C) ; 
the nature of the strata at first is found to agree with the latter 
part of that bored through in No. 3, but immediately on crossing 
the dislocation seen in the figure it is changed and the deeper 
seam (D) is found. 

The evidence therefore of these bores (3 and 4) indicates 
some material derangement, which is then proved by other bores, 
either towards the dip or the outcrop, according to the judgment 
of the borer, so as to ascertain the best position for sinking pits. 
(See Boring.) 

Winning the Seam. — ^Thc working of coal may be conducted 
either by means of levels or galleries, known as adits, driven 
from the outcrop in a valley, or by shafts or pits sunk from the 
surface. In the early days of coal mining, open working or quarry- 
ing from the outcrop of the seams was practised to a considerable 
extent; but there are now few, if any, jrfaccs in Great Britain 
where this can be done. (See article on Adit.) In Great Britain, 
every coal mine has — unless exempted under certain conditions — 
to be provided with two shafts or outlets, affording separate 
means of ingress and egress, not less than 15 yd. apart, and hav- 
ing between them a communication of not less than 4ft. by 4ft. 

The operations by which the coal is reached and laid out for 
removal arc known as “winning,” the actual “working” or ex- 
traction of the coal being termed “getting.” A seam of coal is 
said to be won when the shafts reach it. Tbe process of sinking 
the shafts is treated under a separate article to which the reader is 
referred. (See article Shaft Sinking.) 

Opening Out the Miner— The shafts having been sunk and 
equipped, and the method of working having been decided upon, 
it is necessary to arrange for the lay-out, namely, the formation 
of the shaft inset, the size of the shaft pillars, the position of the 
shaft sidings, the making of the stables for the horses and ponies, 
and the number and position of the main roads. 

The laying out of a colliery after the coal has been won, by 
sinkings or levels, may be accomplished in various ways, accord- 
ing to the nature of the coal, its thickness and dip. and the ex- 
tent of ground to l^e worked. In parts of the South Staffordshire 
and other coalfields, where only shallow pits are required, a pair 
of pits may be sunk for a very few acres, while on the other hand 
where sinking is deep and consequently expensive, an area of some 
thousands of acres may be commanded from a couple of pits. 
In the latter case, which represents the most approved practice, 
the sinking is usually placed about the centre of the ground, so 
that the workings may radiate in every direction from the pit 
bottom with the view of employing the greatest nun^fher of hands 
to advantage. Where a large area cannot be commiliicd, it is best 
to sink to the lowest point of the field for the convenience of 
drawing the coal and for drainage of water. It is necessary to 
maintain a thick barrier of unwrought coal between the boundary 
of the mine and the workings of a neighbouring colliery, e^iecially 
if the latter are to the rise. If a prominent line of fault crosses 
the area it may usually be a convenient division of the fields into 
sections or districts. 
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Tbe first process m hyinc ont the srotkmgs, if the seams am 
only modentdy inclnied, consists ia driving leveb in the coal 
seam from both sides of the shaft, which, having proceeded a scd* 
fident distance, the “shaft pillars” are formed. These consist of 
large pillars of coal which are left unworked as a support to the 
shaft until the mine is worked out, vken they are then worked 
off. (The arrangement of these pillars and the main roads are 
illustrated in the article Abway, to which the reader is referred.) 
This pillar is known in Scotland as the “pit bottom stoop.” Tbe 
junction of the kvek with the {fit is known as the “pit eye”; it 
is usually of an enlarged section, and lined with masonry or 
brick-work, so as to afford room for handling the trams (tubs, 
boxes, hutches) of coal brought from the working faces. In this 
portion of the jMt are generally {daoed the hauUng engine and 
tbe stables. 

By the British Coal Mines Act of 1911 it is required that, in all 
mines opened after the commencement of that act, there s^ be 
two main intakes— 4here are exemptions from this provision in 
certain exceptional and specified cases— of such size and main- 
tained in such condition as to afford a ready means of ingress to 
and egress from the workings. Only one of these roads can be 
used for Ihe haulage of coal. The distance from the downcast 
shaft, within which the two main intakes shall not be required to 
be provided, is the distance between the shaft and the edge of 
the shaft pillars (see fig. 8), and in the case of an inclined shaft 
or level entrance not driven in the coal seam, the distance shall 
be the distance between the point where the shaft or entrance 
strikes the seam and the edge of the pillar left to support the in- 
cline or entrance. If driven in the coal seam, the distance is aooyd. 
from the mouth of the entrance. 

When the seams sunk to are highly inclined, they are won by 
driving from the shafts “cross-measure” or “level stone” drifts — 
or “cruts,” as they are called in the steep or Rearer working (see 
next section) of North Staffordshire. This ia shown in fig. 9, 
which is a section of shaft and the roads immediate thereto at 
Gelsenkirchen colliery, Westphalia, illustrating an arrangement 
of cross-measure drifts and subsidiary drifts, connecting the work- 
ings in highly inclined seams with the shafts. Fig. 10 is a section 
of a subsidiary drift at the same colliery. 

The Bord and Pillar System of Working— The removal 
of the coal after the roads have been driven may be effected in 
many ways, according to the custom of 
may, however, be considered as modifica- 
tions of two main systems, viz., the Bord 
and Pillar (or “stoop and room”) and the 
LongwaU. 

In the Bord and Pillar system the field 
is divided into strips by numerous open- 
ings or excavations called “bords” (i.e., 
roads) driven at right angles to the main 
cleavage or “cleat,” these openings being 
again divided by cutting through them at 
intervals with roads termed “walls” (which 
ate parallel to the main cleavage or cleat), 
so as to leave a series of pillars arranged 
diequerwise over the entire area. The 
jntlars are left for the support of the roof 
as the workings advance, so as to keep the 
mine open and free from waste. In the 
oldest form of this class of working, where 
the size of tbe pillar was about equal to 
tbe width of the “bord,” from 50-70% of 
the whole seam was remove^ the re- 
maimter being left in tbe pillars. Pillars 
are now made much larger than formerly; 

233rd. X44yd., 443sd.X44yd., or even 44yd.X66yd. are frequent 
siaes, and the “bords” are made s-^yd. wide, the “walls” 2 to 3 
yards. (See Bcntn and Poxa*.) 

In the fonnation of the pillm (the first working, or working 
“in the whole” as it is technically termed) a mudi less percentage 
of coal is got tbu in the removal of the pillars (the second or 
“binben” weridiig), and the coal is usually, unloBs tbe pillars are 
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crushed, smaller in siae and the output per man less owing to 
blasting being generally necessary, especially if the coal seam 
be hard in character. If the pillars are too small or are irregularly 
removed, a “creep” is liable to set in, especially if the floor Ire soft; 
that is, the pillu will be forced into the floor owing to insuf- 
ficiency of support offered to tbe superincumbent strata. 

A coal seam with a soft irevement (floor, thill, spavin) and a 
bard roof present tbe conditions most favourable to “creep," the 
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first indication of which is a dull hollow sound beard when tread- 
ing on the pavement or floor, occasioned by some of the individual 
layers parting from each other as shown at (a) fig. 11; the suc- 
ceeding stages of creep are shown at (b) (c) (d) (f) and (g) in 
the same figure ; the last being the final stage, when the coal be- 
gins to sustain the pressure from the overlying strata, in common 
with the disturbed pavement. 

“Thrusts” or “sits" are the reverse of creeps; in the one case 
the pavement is forced up, in the other the roof is forced or falls 
down for want of proper support, or tenacity in itself. This acci- 
dent generally arbes from an insufficient size of the pillars; some 
roofs, however, are so difficult to support that thrusts take pbce 
where the half of the coal is left in pillars. Fig. 12 will convey a 
general idea of the appearance of thrust — (k) (m) (n) showing 
different stages. 

In the modem method of pillar working, as carried out in the 
Durham and Northumberland districts, the “bords” usually are 
from 5 to 6yd. wide, while the pilbrs are 33yd. broad and 30yd. 
long or larger, which are subsequently got out on coming back; or 
the “whole b followed up with the broken,” that is to say, the 
pillars are removed contemporaneously with the projection of the 
“whole” workinp, though well to the rear of them; a barrier of 
two or three ranges of pillars being left between the “working in 
the solid” or “whole,” and the pilbrs which are being worked off. 
The space from which the entire quantity of coal has been re- 
moved is known in different districts as the “goaf,” “gob” or 
“waste.” 

Modi fic atio n s of the Bord and Pillar— -The modifications 
of Bord and Pilbr working practised in Great Britain, and abroad 
abo, are those known in Great Britain by the names of (i) 
Single and Doubb Stall, (2) Wide or Square work, and (3) 
Rearer workings. The first named b chiefly practised in South 
Wales, more particubrly in the working of the anthracite seams 
and the “dry” steam co^, though even in the btter the Longwall 
method (see subsequent section) b adopted wherever practicable. 
Tbe wide or square work is restricted to the working of the Tliick 
or Ten Yard coal of South Staffordshire. The rearer working, 
which b a method of working highly inclined seams, is peculbr to 
North Staffordshire. 

In the Stall working, or *T>ord and banks,” as it is termed when 
practised in Yorkshire, where support is required to buildings, rail- 
ways or reservoirs, the “stall” or “bord” is much wider, as well as 
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the pillars or *^banks/’ than in South Wales. In the South Wales 
case the levels are driven on the strike of the seam and out of 
these, at intervals of 15yd., stalls 5-^yd. wide at their full width 
are turned away and advanced on the full rise of the seam. When 
the stalls have attained their limit in length, a factor which will be 
governed largely by the character of the floor and roof, the pillars 
separating the stalls will be worked off. The ^'double entry” 
method of working in the United States of America is practically 
the same method. 

In the case of Double Stall, the stalls are usually driven 10 
yards in width, the dividing pillars being of like width. A road is 
kept up either side of the stall and maintained by a row of sup- 
ports, the middle portion of the stall being filled more or less with 
debris, if such is available. On attaining its full length the sep- 
arating pillars, or “ribs” as they are termed, are removed. The 
very thick and highly inclined seam in the anthracite region of 
Pennsylvania known as the “Mammoth” seam, which in some 
districts averages 60ft. in thickness and is known to have attained 
to looft., is worked by the Double Stall method. 

Level tunnels are driven across the measures cutting the coal, 
slopes about 28ft. wide and 15ft. high are driven on the full dip of 
the seam. Out of these slopes level stone roads are turned away 
every looyd. and the coal worked to the rise by means of 
“breasts,” as the stalls are there termed (figs. 13 and 14). The 
level (a) is driven on the strike in the top of the seam, and an 
airway (b) above it. From the level two “chutes” (c) (c) are 
driven across the full width of the seam, being made 9ft. wide and 
6ft. high, and at such an angle as will permit of the easy contact 
of the broken coal. The chutes are widened out on reaching the 
floor of the seam, the face of the coal being cut up to the top of 
the seam, as shown in the figure, and the breast advanced upwards. 
The distance between the chutes is about 30 feet. Through the 
pillar separating the stalls are driven the manways (d) with 
branches (e) (e) right and left connecting the two manways, 
which are supported by timber (fig. 15). 

Perhaps the Wide or Square work as practised in South Staf- 
fordshire for getting the Thick or Ten Yard seam of that field is 
the method of working chiefly practised on an abnormally thick 
seam which is flat or of moderate inclination. Though it is prob- 
ably one of the most wasteful of all methods now practised, and 
many modifications have been tried, it still proves the most 
effective method of working a seam under the peculiar conditions 
named. 

The main roads having been driven out — ^in the lower part of 
the coal — to the boundary, and the branch or district roads turned 
away right and left and also driven to the boundary, the coal 
opened out by the latter is worked by dividing it into a number of 
large chambers termed in South Staffordshire “sides of work” (fig. 
16). A side of work when completed will be soyd. or more square, 
each chamber or “side of work” being separated from an “ad- 
joining” side by a barrier of coal 8-1 oyd. wide, which is locally 
termed a “fire rib,” the only openings between the chambers being 
those necessary for ventilation 
(see fig. 16). In forming a side 
of work the roof coal is cut down 
bed by bed according to the 
partings in the seam (for the 
thick coal of South Staffordshire 
consists of a series of closely as- 
sociated coal seams, varying from 
8 to 12 or 13ft., divided from 
each other by their partings, but 
making together one great bed 
from IS to 36 or even in some 
cases 40ft. in thickness), small pillars being left for the support of 
the roof. 

On the abandonment of a side of work the roads penetrating 
the barriers for the purposes of entry, ventilation and haulage, 
and known as “bolt holes,” are dammed off so as to prevent risk 
of spontaneous combustion, to which this seam is very liable. 
Years after, when the roof has subsided and Uiere are settled cm- 
ditions of superincumbent strata, these abandoned sides of work 


are re-entered and the pillars recovered as far as possible. There 
may be even a third working for the recovery of the barriers; so 
that, although in the first working not more than from 40-50% 
of the coal be recovered, ultimately over a period of years, tte 
loss of coal may not egceed 10%. But the coal gotten in these 
later workings is freqdtetly considerably crushai. 

So far the workings subsequent to the first working have been 
confined to the “exposed” coalfield where the coal exists at shal- 
low depths. The pr^lem of recovery of the ribs and pillars when 
working at great depths in the “hidden” coalfield, where the coal 
measures are overldd by the “Red” rocks as the Permian and 
Triassic systems are sometimes locally designated (e.g., at Bag- 

geridge and Hamstead collieries, 
where, at the latter colliery, the 
coal lies in parts at a depth of 
over 700yd. from the surface), is 
as yet unsolved, for the crush 
will be very considerable. 

Fig. 11.— I LLusTRATiNG THE Not Only are very thick seams 
STAGES OF “CREEP * IN A COAL more dangcrous to work than 

thin seams by reason of the difl 5 - 
culties in the way of effective support of roofs and sides and 
from liability to sp)ontaneous combustion, but the coal is gotten 
at a higher cost per ton than in the case of seams of moderate 
thickness, as for instance 5 to 7 feet. When thin seams or seams 
of moderate thickness are highly inclined, they are usually worked 
by the Rearer method or by the Longwall system, e.g., Bristol 
method, Scotch method or the Belgian and French meth^s, tailles 
chassantes or tailles montantes. 

The Rearer method consists in laying out the mine in “panels” 
or districts of pillars to the rise from off the main roadways, 
which are driven on the “strike” or level course of the seam. 
The chief novelty of the system consists in the manner of work- 
ing off the pillars which is commenced as soon as the panel reaches 
the barrier. The pillar is “entered up,” that is, worked off in 
stages (or “shoulders,” as the cuts are termed locally) in an up- 
ward direction, the angle of the workings being kept at about 45^. 
The coal falling into the level is drawn away and lowered down 
the incline, which constitutes the self-acting incline haulage road 
of the panel, on to the main level, along which it is hauled to the 
shaft. Scaffolding has to be erected to enable the miners to work 
and to protect them against falls, but ultimately, if the pillar being 
removed is below the goaf or gob, on breaking through into the 
goaf above it gradually fills up the excavated space and affords 
standing room for the coal hewer. The loss of coal in this method 
of working is very heavy by reason of crush and unrecoverable 
barriers and pillars. It has been estimated that not more than 
60% of the available coal is recovered and raised to the Surface. 

Longwall System of Workings— The second great system of 
working is that known as Longwall or Long-work. This system or 
method of working, though it has been in operation at collieries 
for fully a century, and longer still in metal mines, has only within 
the last 50 years or so come into wide favour in coal mines. The 
coal is taken away either in broad faces from roads (gates, gate- 
ways or stalls), in some cases 10 to 11 but more commonly about 
40-5oyd. apart and parallel to each other, the essential feature 
being the removal of the whole of the coal at once, without first 
subdividing it into pillars to be taken away at a second working. 
The roof is temporarily supported by wooden props and by stone 
packs (walling) along either side of the gate roads, two or three 
yards in width, with intermediate pack walls in the goaf (gob or 
waste), if there is sufficient stone (dirt) to allow of their erection. 
The roof at the face is upheld by props, usually with “lids,” i.e., 
short pieces of timber flat on the side against the roof. 

The general character of a long-wall working is shown in fig. 
17B, which represents an area of about sooac. of bard steam coal. 
The principal road extends from the shafts southward; and on 
both sides of it the coal has been removed from the light-shaded 
area by cutting it back towards the boundaries, along faces about 
50yd. in length, those nearest to the shaft being kept in advance 
of those farUier away, producing a step-shaped outline to the face 
of the whole coal. It will be seen that by this method the whole 
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of the seam, with the exception of the pillars which are sometimes 
left to protect the main roadways, is removed in one working. 
Where coal is left for the support of the main roads, it is recov- 
ered when the field has been worked to its boundaries, but more 
commonly the main roads are made in the goaf. The roads for 
drawing ^e coal from the working faces to the main haulage road 
are kept open by wailing through the waste or goaf produced by 
the fall of the unsupported roof and are cut off at intervals by 
crossgates. The direction of the air current is shown by arrows, 
the return air passing from the face into the return airways to the 
up-cast shaft. 

This is the method of working *'Longwall forward,” i.e., taking 
the coal in advance from the pit towards the boundary, with roads 
kept open through the gob. An- 
other method consists in driving 
towards the boundary and taking 
the coal backward towards the 
shafts, or working homeward, or 
^'retreating Longwall,” as it is 
technically termed, allowing the is .— stages of a ••thrust * 

waste to close up without roads ^ 

having to be kept open through it. This is of course preferable in 
many cases, though not always, but is only applicable where the 
owner of the mine can afford to expend the capital required to 
reach the limit of the field, in excess of that necessary when the 
raising of coal proceeds pari passu with the extension of the main 
roads, and where he is prepared to go a long time without receiv- 
ing any return on his capital. 

The above is the method practised in working a thin seam of 
coal or a seam of moderate thickness, i.e., from ift. 6in. to 7-8ft. 
in thickness, and that is flat or of moderate inclination. In Great 
Britain there are no very thick seams which are highly inclined; 
such thick seams as occur (e.^., south Staffordshire) are prac- 
tically flat. But in the coalfield of St. Etienne, there is one 
seam in particular which is very thick and highly inclined, the 
Grande Couche by name, which reaches to Soft, in thickness, with 
an inclination varying from 30®-^o® from the horizontal. 

The method by which the seam is worked consists in driving 
levels along the “strike” or level course of the seam, one above 
the other, which are connected by inclines, and the coal between 
the levels is worked out by means of either horizontal or inclined 
slices. Cross-cuts or level holings are driven to the “hanging wall” 
and the “foot wall,” out of which the slices or “lifts” are taken, 
and the coal worked off, the excavated part being tightly packed 
with stone. The workings of each sub-stage rest on the packing 
of the sub-stage below it, the sub-stages being worked in ascend- 
ing order. 

The coal concession is divided into “panels” or districts 130yd. j 
wide and an inclined plane made in the middle of it, and one on 
either side from the bottom main level to the bottom of the first 
or |pp stage, the level in each sub-stage being turned away out 
of the middle incline and holed into the side or airway inclines, 
which secures the proper ventilation of the panel. It will be seen 
that the method is really a modification of the Longwall system. 

The following instances of the Longwall system as applied to 
the working of thin seams or seams of moderate thickness where 
highly inclined, may be given as severally descriptive of the pro- 
cedure in Scotland, Belgium and France respectively. 

Scotland , — In the case under consideration, the seam is 2 ft. 4 in. 
thick, and its inclination from the horizontal 70^, the seam bring 
won by cross-measure drifts driven out from the shafts to cut it. 
In the seam, leveb are driven about every 30yd. and the coal 
worked off the side as in “overhead” stoping in the case of metal- 
liferous mining, up to the level above, the coal falling down 
shoots, spaced 12yd. apart, into the level below. These shoots 
are about 3ft. sq. and are on the full rise of the seam and are 
“chocked” {.see fig. 17A) in order to break the fall of the 
coal. The men travel to the face by way of the shoots. 

Belgium and France. — Very similar to that described above is 
the method of working coal on the Continent in thinnish seams 
when having a steep dip {see fig. 18). The cross-measure drifts 
{itages) which are usually driven from the shafts at distances 


apart of 56 to 66yd., are about 10ft. wide by 9ft, high, the levels 
being driven in the seam right and left, one above the other, and 
connected by holings for ventilation purp)oses. The coal faces 
{mamienages)y which are worked much in the manner of over- 
head stoinng, are stepped and the worked coal passed down coal 
shoots as shown. When the seams are not so steeply inclined, c.g., 
about 3S*^"40®> wid are very thin, i.r., under say 2ft. 6in. in 
thickness, the system of working adopted is that termed tailles 
ckassantes, i.e., Longwall worked on the level in contradistinction 
to tailles montantes, or Longwall worked to the rise, which is 
practised when the inclination is moderate, c.g.^ 10® or under, 
this latter system being purely ordinary Longwall with a stepped 
face. 

The distance between each cross-measure drift or main level 
{itage) is about 60 yd. so that a width of coal to that extent is 
won by each main level, which is divided by three coal levels 
20 yds. apart, one to each step or stall, by which the coal is con- 
veyed to the shoot which carries it to the main level. The line of 
advancement is on the level course, the coal-getters being pro- 
tected from falling coal by slanting boards shown in plan, fig. ig. 

Subsidence and the Packing of Goaves. — The filling or 
packing of the excavated spaces, in order to prevent or lessen the 
effects of subsidence of the overlying rocks, is a matter of im- 
portance in some cases. In France and Germany the method of 
filling the space left by the removal of the coal with waste rock, 
quarried underground or sent down from the surface, which was 
originally used in connection with the working of thick inclined 
seams by the method of horizontal slices, is now largely extended 
to Longwall workings on thin seams, and in Westphalia is made 
compulsory where workings extend below surface buildings, and 
safety pillars of unwrought coal arc found to be insutficient. With 
careful packing it is estimated that the surface subsidence will not 
exceed 40% of the thickness of the seam removed, and will usually 
be considerably less. The material for filling may be the waste 
from workings or from the spoil banks at the surface; where 
there are blast furnaces in the neighbourhood, granulated slag 
mixed with earth affords excellent packing. 

In a few anthracite collieries in America the .small coal or culm 
and other waste are washed into the exhausted workings by water, 
which gives a compact mass filling the excavation when the water 
has drained away. A modification of this system is now largely 
employed elsewhere, e.g., France, Westphalia and Sumatra, but 
hardly at all in Great Britain owing to its cost. In this method 
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FiGG. 13 AMD 14.--CLeVATION (LEFT) AND FLAN (RIGHT) OF THE 
METHOD OF WORKING A THICK AND HIGHLY INCLINED SEAM, NAMELY, 
THE ••MAMMOTH** SEAM. PENNSYLVANIA, U.S.A. 

the filling material, preferably sand, is sent down from the surface 
through a vertical steel pipe mixed with sufficient water to allow 
it to flow freely through distributing pipes in the galleries com- 
manding the excavations to be filled; these arc closed at the 
bottom by screens of boards or brattice cloth, sufficiently close 
to retain the packing material, while allowing the water to pass by 
a lower level to the pumping-engine, which returns it to the 
surface. This is known as the “hydraulic” stowage of wastes. 
Where water is not available for the purpose, or cannot be used 
for other reasons, compressed air has recently been applied as 
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the propelling agent in tome German mines. 

Catting and Propping^Tbe actual cutting of the coal it to 
a very great extent performed by manual labour, the tool em- 
ployed being a sharp-pointed double-armed pick, which is nearly 
strdght, except when required for use in hard rock, when the arms 
are made with an inclination or “anchored.” Tlie terms pike, 
pick, mandril and slitter are applied to the collier’s pick in dif- 
ferent districts, the men being known at pikemen or hewers. The 



ENGLAND, WORKED ON THE "WIDE" OR SQUARE LINK SYSTEM 

most important operation in cutting coal is that known as holing 
or “kirving,” which consists in undercutting the coal by means 
of a groove la or i4in. wide at the face and sloping down to 
nothing at the far end, which is about 3-4ft. in depth. So there is 
left an overhanging portion of coal, which, after the supports 
(sprags) that hold up the undercut coal are removed, either falls 
of its own accord or is brought down by driving wedges along the 
top, or by blasting. 

The process of holing in coal is one of the severest kinds of 
bunum labour. It has to be performed in a constrained position, 
and the miner sometimes lying on his side has to cut to a. much 
greater height than is required to bring the coal down, in order to 
get room to carry the groove in to a sufficient depth, giving rise 
to waste in slack as compared with machine work. This is some- 
times obviated by holing in a bed below, or even above, the coal, 
or in any portion of the seam of inferior quality, that may not be 
worth working, or in an interstratihed band of dirt. The loss due 
to holing is proportionately greater in thin than in thick seams, 
the same quantity being cut to waste in either case. 

The roof of the excavation is supported as the coal is removed, 
by pwcking up the waste material, and by a double row of props, 
placed at stated intervals apart along the face, the props of the 
back row alternating with those in front. The props used are of 
pinewood, large quantities of fir props being eiq>orted from the 
north of Europe and from France and to some extent Spain and 
Portugal, besides which some British pitwood is available, 
especially from Scotland. The quantity of imported foreign timber 
amounts to about 3,500,000 tons per annum. As the work pro- 
ceeds the props are withdrawn and replaced in advance, except 
those that may be crushed by the pressure or buried by sudden 
falls of the roof. 

In securing the roof and sides on roadways, malleable iron and 
steel are now used to some extent instead of timber. As a substi- 
tute for timber props at the face, pieces of steel joists, with the 
web cut out for a short distance on either end, with the flanges 
turned back to give a square bearing surface, have been introduced. 
In large levels steel girders are sometimes used to support the 
roof, but in the smaller levels complete arches made of pieces of 
rails fi^-jointed at the crown are used occasionally. In another 
system, introduced by the Mannesmann Tube Co., the prop 
is made up of weldless steel tubes sliding telescoj^cally one 
within the other, which are fixed at the right height by a screw 
clamp capable of carrying a load of 15-16 tons. These can be 
most advantageously used in thick seams 6-ioft. or upwards. 

When driving the roads in “whole” working in the Bord and 
Pillar system, it is usually necessary to cut vertical grooves in 


I the face at one side to determine the limit of the falL This is 
known as “nicking.” Where the coal is blasted down without 
“nicking” it is known as “shooting off the soHd”; and where the 
coal is got without either “nicking” or “kirving,” os “shooting 
out of ^ solid.” 

M ec h a nic a l Coal Cutten^The substitution of mechanical 
contrivances for band labour in cutting coal has been a favourite 
problem with inventora As far back as 1761, one Michael 
Mensies of Newcastle-on-Tyne devised a machine for cutting coal 
which was worked by man and horse; but with the introduction 
of compressed air as a motive power in mines in 1855, a great 
impetus was given to machine cutters, and during ^e last 60 
years great {wogress has been made. The writer of this article has 
particulars of the results obtained by a mechanical cutter at 
Elemore colliery in the county of Durham as far back as June 
and July 1865, and of Harrison and Frith’s machines at Bishops 
Close colliery in the same county in Sept. 1865. Baird’s machine, 
the “iron man” as it was locally termed, was one of the first 
machines applied. In March 1874 the cost of getting coal at Ele- 
more Colliery by a mechanical cutter was 3s. 5d. per ton as against 
3s.4d. by hand, inclusive of cutting, putting and deputies, i.e. the 
total face cost of working. The machine employed was of the 
disc type and it was driven by compressed air. 

Messrs. Gillot and Copley’s (Barnsley) machine, also of the 
disc type, was working as far back as 1875 vogue 

for many years. It bgd two cylinders 7in. dia. lain, stroke, driving 
a main sh^t at a speed of 100 revolutions per minute. This shaft 
was connected by gearing with the cutting wheel or disc, fitted 
with 20 teeth on its outer circumference, which were alternately 
single and double. This disc, which was 3ft. loin. dia. was placed 
horizontally, projecting from the bottom of the framework of the 
machine, and made six revolutions per minute. The machine 
under cut the coal to a depth of 3ft. 4in., the height of the cut 
being 4 inches. The machine was pulled along the face by a wire 
rope, one end of which was secured to the machine, the rope being 
carried along the face to a block fastened to a prop at the far end 
of the run, and returning to the machine was slowly coiled on a 
drum driven by the macl^e which ran on rails fixed in a thin iron 
sleeper. It was worked by compressed air, the pressure of wUch 
at the machine was aSlb. per sq.in., and cut 70yd. of face in four 
hours. The machine cost iaoo. It will be seen that this machine, 
which did not differ materially from present day machines of the 
disc type, performed excellent work. 

Mechanical coal cutters can conveniently be divided into five 
classes, viz., disc, bar, chain, rotary beading and percussive cutters. 
The extent to which these cutters are respectively used in the coal- 
fields of Great Britain, and the quantity of cod cut thereby, 
is shown in the following table: — 


Typ$s of Mtchamcal Coal Cuttors in Groat Britain, and the Coal Cut by 
them (loMs)* * 



Disc 

Bar 


Percus- 
sive and 
other 
machines 

« 

Total 

Number of 
machinei 

x,o86 

843 

. 2 »S 24 

2,198 

6,650 

Tons of coal 
cut in the 
year . 

10,680438 

7 ,x 86 , 9 *a 

»S,* 34 .a 69 

s, 031.696 

48 .* 33 , 3 *S 


*C>wing to 1926 being the year of the national lock-out, it b omitted 
from consideration. 


Out of a total of 3,840 mines in Great Britain included under the 
Coal Mines Act (some few of which are Cleveland iron mines 
producing no coal), at only 9x5 coal mines are mechanical coal 
cutters used. In some coal mines they cannot be used as the coal 
will not stay iq> to be holed, and in others the nature of the 
roof is such as to necessitate close propping, so that there is not 
room for madiines to move along the face. Of the machines, 3,134 
are actuated by electricity and 3,516 by conqiressed air. J&oat 
ao% of the national output of coal is gjot by mechanical coal 
cutters. 
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The conitnictiQii of the disc type has already been de- 
acribed, the modem marhinea of tl^ kind differing but little 
from the machines originally made by Gillot and Copley, but 
'^skids'’ or ‘‘sledges'* have kurgely taken the place of rails for the 
travel of the machine. (See fig. so.) In order to keep the machine 
up to its work and counteract the outward thrust, when the 
machine is on skids, sted blades are attached to one side of the 
frame which cut into the floor. A disc machine cannot cut itself 
into the face, so it is necessary to 
provide a side for it to cut in 
from. These sides are termed 
“rooms” or “stables.” Some of 
these machines cut in for a dis* 
tance of five feet. 

The Bar type (see figs. 21 and 
22), consists of a bar, projecting 
from the frame of the machine, 
fitted wkh teeth, which is rotated by gearing. It is less powerful 
than the disc or the chain machine, but the bar, which is ta- 
pered to a point, makes a thicker cut and removes more material 
than the other two types of rotated cutters, and though a less 
powerful machine, it has these advantages over the other t3rpes, 
that it cannot be jammed by failing material; the bar is easily 
swung in and out of the cut ; it cuts in either direction ; “stables” 
are not required as it cuts itself into the face; “sprags” can be 
inserted close up to the cutting face. It is the most suitable ma- 
chine for overcutting and deep cutting. (It has cut to a depth 
of 9 feet.) Its application is frequently well suited to cutting in a 
“bimd,” if the latter is fairly thick. It has given good results in 
steeply inclined seams, and it is especially suited, as compared 
with the other rotating types, to working in a seam much dislocated 
by faults. 

The Cham Machine (see fig. 23) consists mainly of a frame or 
“jib” 2ft. in width, projecting from the main body of the machine 
and canying an endless chain having cutting teeth. It is fitted 
with a single bevel-gear reduction from the motor to the cutting 
chain driving sprocket and with a worm-reduction and ratchet- 
gear drive to the haulage drum. It is mounted on skids, and is 
carried on them by adjusting screws. The machine is about i yin. 
high. 2ft. ojin. broad and 7ft. qin. long. The horse-power is 25-30. 

Percussive or Reciprocating Machines (see fig. 29) have the 
advantage over the types already described in being lighter, more 
portable and much less costly. They are used, too, not only for 
under or over-cutting the coal horiaontally. but for cutting in a 
vertical plane. The “Siskol” machine, which is of this type, is 
used chiefly for driving headings or for making “stables” for the 
disc and chain type to cut from, as well as for stone work. This 
machine has a cylinder of 3^n. in diameter and works with an 
air pressure of from 5o-8olb. per sq.in., the extension rods being 
20, 40. 60, 80 and looin. long. It is used in seams from i8in. 
upward and is radial in its application. The machine is operated 
from a column by means of a sector and swings to and fro 
across the coalface. In the electric header the madiine is rotary, 
whereas in the compression air machine the primary motion is 
percussive. Another type of percussive machine is the Ingersoll- 
Sergeant, which is directed and controlled almost entirely by hand. 

Pneumatic Hammer Picks have come very largely into use of 
late years, especially abroad, many thousands being employed in 
the Westphalian collieries. The pick is used in Belgium also. 
This machine, which is only about ifi-iylb. in weight and about 
lyin. kmg, with a piston dia. and 4iin. stroll, is actuated 
by compressed air. The air is usually 6up(flied from electrically 
driven ctnnpressors situated a little distance back from the coal 
face. A light sleeve valve placed in the axis of the small cylinder 
in a detachable head controb the efistribution of the air, the 
admission ports being alwa3rs closed before the opening of the 
eafaifiist ports, pressuie of the air being from 6o-8o!b. per sq.tn. 
The pkrk makes 1,200 blows per minute and automatically stops 
when the woikman ceases pressing on it. 

Martmnteml Cimv«3rorsr--The most economical way of wak- 
ing mediamcal coal cutters b in conjunction with mechanical 
coal conveyors along the face in the case of Longwall, wlim the 


conditions permit of these being placed and worked and in the 
gateways (roads) leading therefrom. There can be no doubt that 
the most economical way of transporting coal, from the point at 
which it is gotten to the shaft where the trams enter the cage, 
is to deliver the coal through the medium of face and gateway 
conveyors to the trams, and thence by means of small hauling 
engines actuated by electricity or compressed air (this is known as 
''secondary haulage”), and then to convey it to the main haulage 
planes along which the trams are conveyed to the shaft. Whereas 
in 1907 there were only 100 face conveyors in use in Great 
Britain, in 1926 there were 1,667. 

Conveyors may be cither (c) of the scraper continuous mov- 
ing or (b) of the “shaker” (jigger or jerking) type. In the first- 
named class a series of scrapers carried by a chain pass along the 
surface of a steel trough, the chain being actuated by a small 
electric motor or compressed-air cylinder. The coal being filled 
into the trough is scraped along the trough to the tub (tram) 
in the gateway at the end of the staU or on to a gate conveyor. 
The conveyor being in sections is moved up as the face advances. 
The band conveyor is made up of solid woven cot ton which passes 
over a drum. In the shaker conveyor the to-and-fro movement of 
from 6-1 2in. is given to the trough, carried on rollers moving 
in curved paths, by means of an eccentric arrangement. 

Underground Haulage. — The removal of the coal broken at 
the working face to the main haulage level is in the ca.se of some 
small mines, especially in Somersetshire, effected by hand labour, 
but more generally it is done by pony, horse and mechanical 
traction upon tramways, the “trams” or “tubs,” as the pit wagons 
are called, being brought up to the face. In steeply inclined 
seams passes or shoots leading to the main level below are some- 
times used, and in Belgium and parts of Westphalia, iron plates 
are sometimes laid in the excavated ground to form a slide for 
the coal down to the loading place. As has just been stated, 
mechanically worked face conveyors are coming into use, which 
deliver the coal with a reduced amount of breakage, but this appli- 
cation is not as yet universal. The capacity of the trams generally 
speaking is determined by the height of the scam. From ^locwt. 
are common capacities, but in South Wales they arc larger, carry- 
ing up to one ton or more. The rails used are commonly of flat 
bottomed or bridge section varying in weight from 15-2 sib. to 
the yard ; they are laid upon wooden cross sleepers in a temporary 
manner, so that they can be easily shifted along the working 
faces, but are more strongly secured along main roads intended to 
carry traffic continuously for some time. On the main haulage 
roads a heavier pattern of rail also is used, carried on chairs and 
fish-plated. In some main roads, when the distance to the pit is 
not considerable, horse traction may be used, a train of 6 to 15 
vehicles being drawn by one horse, the “leading” of the trains of 
tubs may be effected by mechanical traction. In recent years, 

objections to the use of animals 
underground have been advanced 
in many quarters. 

In a large colliery where the 
shafts are situated near the centre 
of the field, and the workings ex- 
tend on all sides, both to the 
dip and rise, the drawing roads 
for the coal may be of three dif- 
ferent kinds, namely, (i) levels 
driven at right angles to the dip, 
suitable for horse roads, (2) rise 
ways, known as jinny roads, jig- 
brows, up-brows or inclines, which, when of sufficient slope, may 
be used as self-acting planes, i.e., the loaded trams may be made 
to pull back the empty ones towards the working faces, and (3) 
dip or down-brows, requiring engine power. A road may be used 
as a self-acting or gravitating incline when the gradient is about 
I in 10 or steeper. Where the load has to l>e hauled up a rising 
gradient, underground engines, driven by steam or compressed 
air or electric motors, arc used, chiefly the latter. ^ In some cases 
steam generated in boilers at the surface is carried in pipes to 
iht engines below, but there is less loss of power when com- 
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pressed air is sent down in the same way and still less when 
electric power is employed. Underground boilers placed near 
the up-cast pit so that the smoke and gases help the ventilating, 
furnace were in use to some extent in the past, but are now pro- 
hibited by section 56 (5) of the Coal Mines Act, 1911. 

The principal methods in which power can be applied to un- 
derground traction are embraced in the following systems — 



Fig. f7B.—THE LONGWALL SYSTEM OF WORKING 


(1) main rope, (2) main and tail rope, (3) endless chain, (4) 
endless-rope system on the ground, (5) endless-rope system over- 
head, (6) overhead electric trolley wire, (7) electric and com- 
pressed air locomotives. Numbers 3, 4 and 5 may be considered 
as modifications of the same principle. In No. i a single line of 
rails is used, the empty tubs being run ^‘in bye,” by means of the 
force of gravity, and the loaded train or “set” of tubs is drawn up 
the acclivity by means of the same rope. The second method is 
applied where the inclination of the road is insufficient to allow of 
the gravitation “in bye” of the tubs, and they are drawn in by 
the “tail” rope being fastened to the inner end of the “set,” while 
the loaded set is drawn out to the shaft by the “main” rope 
attached to the outer end of the set. In other systems, double 
lines with the rope travelling continuously in the same direction 
are the rule. When the set arrives “out -bye,” the main rope will be 
wound up and the tail rope pass out from the drum to the end 
and back, i.e., twice the length of the way; the set is returned 
“in bye” by reversing the engine. Considerable engine-power is 
required in order to get up the required speed, which is from 
8-1 om. per hour. From 8-30 tubs are usually drawn in a “set,” 
or train, the ways being often from 2, 000-3 ,000yd. iong. 

For the endless chain system, a double line of way is necessary, 
one line for full and the other for empty tubs. The tubs are 
placed on at intervals of about 20yd., the chain moving con- 
tinuously at a speed of from 2-3111. per hour. This system pre- 
sents great advantages in point of economy of driving power, 
especially where the gradients are variable, but is expensive in 
first cost and, though worked with branch roads, is not very well 
suited for curves, as a fresh set of pulleys worked by bevel gear- 
ing is required for each branch, the tubs disconnecting from the 
branch system and reconnecting with the main chain 
automatically. 

In the endless-rope system the rope, which is guided upon 
sheaves between the rails, is taken twice round the head pulley. 
The tubs are placed singly on the rope or are formed into sets of 
from two to 12, the front one being coupled up by a short length 
of chain to a clamping hook formed of two jaws moulded to the 
curve of the rope, which are attached by the “run rider,” as the 
driver accompanying the train is called. This system in many 
respects resembles the tail rope, but has the advantage of work- 
ing with one-third less length of rope for the same length of way. 
The endless-rope system with overhead attachment is substan- 
tially similar to the endless chain. 

Underground traction is performed in some cases, very largely 


in America and Germany, electrically by the overhead trolley wire 
system, but in Great Britain the flashing that accompanies it is 
regarded as a danger and under the Electricity in Mines Rules the 
use of this means is prevented. Locomotives driven by com- 
pressed air were in use to a very small extent at one time in 
Great Britain, but their use was discontinued as uneconomic. The 
use of locomotives driven by power derived from electric storage 
batteries are coming into use in some few mines, being the most 
recent development in underground haulage. 

Ventilatioiu— One of the most important branches of colliery 
work is the management of the ventilation, involving as it does the 
supply of fresh air to the men, horses and ponies working in the 
pit, as well as the removal of noxious and inflammable gases that 
may be given off in the mine. This is effected by carrying 
through the workings large volumes of air which are kept con- 
tinually moving, descending from the surface by a shaft known 
as the down-cast shaft, and leaving the mine by a return or 
up-cast shaft. Such a circulation or air used to be obtained by 
means of an underground furnace, but under the Mines Act of 
1911 no fire is allowed to be used for ventilation in any coal 
mine or seam newly opened after the passing of that act, except 
in the case of a mine in which the total number of persons em- 
ployed below ground does not exceed 30 and in the up-cast shaft 
of which there is no inflammable material. In the mines where 
a fire is permitted and used for ventilation, the return air has to 
be carried off clear of the fire by. means of a dumb drift, unless the 
mine is one in which inflammable gas is unknown. 

Most mines are ventilated by means of fans. Mechanical venti- 
lation may be effected, either by direct exhaustion or centrifugal 
displacement of the air to be removed, or by compressive ventila- 
tion forcing down the air. The former is the universal practice in 
Great Britain, but forcing ventilation is largely practised in 
the Continent of Europe. An early and very successful machine of 
this class, the Guibal fan, is represented in fig. 25. The fan has 
eight arms, framed together of wrought -iron bars, with diagonal 
struts, so as to obtain rigidity with comparative lightness, card- 
ing flat close-boarded blades at their extremities. It revolves with 
the smallest possible clearance in a chamber of masonry, one of 
the side walls being perforated by a large round hole, through 
which the air from the mine is admitted to the centre of the fan. 
The lower quadrant of the casing is enlarged spirally, so as to 
leave a narrow rectangular opening at the bottom, through which 
the air is discharged into a chimney, or evase, of gradually increas- 
ing section carried to a height of about 25 feet. The size of the 
discharge aperture can be varied by means of a flexible wooden 
shutter sliding in a groove in a cast-iron plate, curved to the slope 

of the casing. By the use of the 
spiral guide casing and the chim- 
ney, the velocity of the effluent 
air is gradually reduced up to the 
point of final discharge into the 
atmosphere, whereby a greater 
useful effect is realized than is 
the case when the air streams 
freely from the circumference 
with a velocity equal to that of 
the rotating fan. The power is 
applied by steam acting directly 
on a crank at one end of the axle, and the diameter of the fan may 
be 40ft. or more. 

Other types of fan are the Waddle, the Schiele (not now much 
used), the Walker (largely employed in Lancashire), the Chandler, 
the Capell, the Ser, the Rateau, the Sirocco and the Barclay. By 
the adoption of more refined methods of construction, especially 
in the shape of the intake and discharge passages for the air and 
the forms of the fan blades, the efficiency of the ventilating fan 
has been greatly increased, so that the dimensions can be much 
reduced and a higher rate of speed adopted. Another type is the 
double inlet Sirocco. These fans are made in a variety of sizes, 
from 2ft. iiin. to 8ft. 4in. diameter. It is a high velocity fan, 
and when 8ft. 4in. diameter, with double inlet and 220 revolu- 
tions per minute and a water gauge of jin., has drawn a volume of 
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air of 53^iOOO cu.ft per minute through the mine. 

Sir R. Redmayne applied a Parson’s turbo-ventilator to ventilate 
a very deep mine. It was constructed to give 250,000 cu.ft. of air 
per minute against a water gauge of i2in., the exhauster being 
driven at a speed of 2,500 revolutions per minute. 

The quantity of air required for a large colliery depends upon 
the number of persons and the number of animals employed, and 
the extent to which noxious and 
inflammable gas is evolved; also 
the extent to which it is necessary 
to cool the mine. Even with the 
best arrangements a dangerous 
increase in the amount of gas is 
not infrequent from the sudden 

release of large volumes stored up Fig. it.--tYtTEM of working. 
under pressure in the coal, which, known as tailles chansantes, 
overpowering the ventilation, ^ colliery near liege 
produce magazines of explosive material ready for ignition when 
brought in contact with the flame of a lamp or the blast of a shot. 
The management of such places, therefore, requires the most con- 
stant vigilance on the part of the mine officials and workmen, 
especially in the examination of the working places that may have 
been standing empty during the night, or at other times, in which 
gas may have accumulated, to see that they are properly cleared 
before the place is occupied or a new shift recommences work, 
as well as during occupancy. 

The actual conveyance of the air from the intake to the work- 
ing faces is effected by splitting or dividing the current at different 
points in its course, so that each district of any size may be sup- 
plied with fresh air and have its own separate ^‘intake” and “re- 
turn” airways (see article Airway), the current being carried as 
directly as possible to the coalface. In laying out the mine it is 
customary to drive the levels or roads in pairs, communication 
being made between them at intervals by cutting through the inter- 
mediate pillar; the air then passes along one and returns by the 
other, the air being kept up to the face by means of bratticing 
of canvas or wood, or air pipes and canvas doors. As the roads 
advance other pillars are driven through in the .same manner, the 
passages first made being closed by stoppings of broken rock, or 
built up with brick and mortar walls, or botL 

When it is desired to preserve a way from one road or similar 
class of working to another, double doors placed at sufficient 
intervals apart to take in one or more trams between them when 
closed are used, forming a kind of lock or sluice. These are made 
to shut air-tight against their frames, so as to prevent the air from 
taking a short cut back to the up-cast, while preserving free 
access between the different parts without following the whole 
round of the airways. It often happens that currents travelling in 
opposite directions are brought together at one point. In these 
cases it is necessary to cross them. The return air is usually made 
to pass over the intake by a curved drift carried some distance 
above in the solid measures, both ways being arched in brickwork. 
Or the sides of the intake are walled and the walls roofed over 
with dove-tailed timbers which constitutes the floor of the return 
air way. These are known as “air crossings.” 

The pressure required to overcome the friction offered by the 
rubbing surface of the galleries varies as the square of the velocity 
of the current, and the difference between the ventilating pressure 
as between intake and return airways is measured by the water 
gauge. The larger and more roomy the airways, the better for 
the ventilation, for the pressure per square foot necessaiy to over- 
come friction varies inversely as the sectional area of the roadway, 
the rubbing surface and the velocity remaining constant. Thus 
a roadway 9ft.x8ft. has a rubbing surface of 34 lineal ft. and a 
sectional area of 72ft., whereas a roadway of I3h.x4ft. has a like 
rubbing surface, but a cross sectional area of 52 square feet. The 
same pressure would be required to draw the air through the one 
as in the case of the other. 

Lighti0g« — ^The lighting of the underground workings in col- 
lieries is closely connected with the subject of ventilation, and in 
so far as safety lamps are concerned, is dealt with under the 
article of that name. In those mines where inflammable gas is 


unknown, or occurs in the volume of air below the prescribed 
quantity, and in which no explosion of gas has occurred, open 
lights are frequently used, e.g.^ the mines of the Forest of Dean 
and many of those in Scotland, where the lights take the form of 
the ordinary tallow dip candle or some kind of oil lamp — ^in 
Scotland usually carried in the hat. Usually the roads about the 
shaft bottom, and sometimes the way-ends of the several dis- 
tricts, are lit by electric lights. 

Mine Gases. — ^The nature of the gases evolved by coal when 
freshly exp>oscd to the atmosphere has been investigated by several 
chemists, notably by Lyon Playfair, Ernst von Meyer and Bedson. 
Von Meyer found the gases given off by coal from the district of 
Newcastle and Durham to contain carbonic acid, marsh gas (or 
light carburetted hydrogen, the “fire-damp” of the miner), oxygen 
and nitrogen (see article Fire-damp). A later investigation by J. 
W. Thomas, of the ga.ses dis.solved or occluded in coals from the 
South Wales basin, shows them to vary considerably with the class 
of coal. The results given below, which are selected from a much 
larger series published in the Journal of the Chemical Society, 
were obtained by heating samples of the different coals in vacuo 
for several hours at the tempt^rature of boiling water: — 


Quality 


Vol- 

ume 

Composition in volumes 
(per cent) 

Colliery 

per ton 
in 

cu.ft. 

C'ar- 

Ixmic 

acid 

Oxy- 

gen 

Marsh 

gas 

Nitro- 

gen 

Bituminous 

Cwm Clydach 

I()-72 

5-44 

1-05 

63 'TO 

-’0-75 

♦» 

Lantwit 

i4\U 

0‘4.< 

2-25 

31 'OS 

S<>-M 

Steam 

Navigation 

Bonville’s 

Court 


I.V21 

0*40 

Hi -64 

4*00 

Anthracite 

198-05 

2-62 


W13 

4*25 


Coal Dust. — The danger arising from the presence of coal dust 
in the air of dry mines, with or without the addition of fire-damp, 
has, since it was first pointed out by Prof. W. Galloway, been 
made the subject of special enquiries in the principal European 
countries interested in coal mining. The conclusions arrived at by 
the royal commission of 1891, which were, until recent years, 
taken as generally representative of the views of British colliery 
engineers, were as follows: — 

( 1 ) The danger of c.Yp 1 osion when gas exists in very .small quantities 
is greatly increased by the presence of coal dust. 

(2) A gas explosion in a fiery mine may be intensified or indefinitely 
propagated by the dust raised by the explosion itself. 

(3) Coal dust alone, without any gas, may cause a dangerous 
explosion if ignited by a blown-out shot; but such cases arc likely to 
be exceptional. 

(4) The inflammability of coal dust varies with different coals, but 
none can be said to be entirely free from risk. 

(5) There is no probability of a dangerous explosion being produced 
by the ignition of coal dust by a naked light or ordinary flame. 

Since then, however, experiment and experience have shown 
that conclusions 3, 4 and 5 arc not borne out in fact. A cloud of 
coal dust can be ignited by a naked light either through the 
medium of inflammable gas or not. The dusts of some anthracite 
mines would appear to be free from risk of explosion. 

The important factors in connection with danger from coal dust 
would appear to be: — (a) the proportion of volatile hydrocar- 
bons contained in the dust, (b) the purity of the dust, (c) fine- 
ness, (d) quality, (e) humidity. 

The greater the proportion of volatile hydrocarbons the more 
easily ignitable is the dust, as also the freer it is from impurities 
such as stone dust, which excrci.ses a deadening influence upon 
it. As to quantity, an explosion of coal dust has been obtained 
when only about 20z. of coal dust was present over an area of 
loi sq.ft, of surface. Humidity has a preventive or retarding 
effect on ignition. 

It is laid down by Government regulations that in all coal mines 
in Great Britain, except those in which anthracite is worked, the 
floor, roof and sides (to within loyd. of the coal face) of every 
road which is accessible, has either to be treated with incom- 
bustible dust so as to ensure that the dust on them shall always 
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conUkin not mcnre Uian 50% of combustible matter, or to be 
treated with water so as to ensure that the dust thereon is alwa)^ 
combined throughout with 30% by weight of water. But the per* 
centage of incombustible dust required may be reduced by an 
amount equivalent to the percentage of water present in the 
mixture. 

The incombustible dust has to be of such a character that not 
less than 50% of it must be capable when dry of passing through 
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a sieve with 200 meshes to the linear inch (40,000 to the sq.in.), 
unless a larger proportion of incombustible dust is used, when the 
percentage of fine material may be reduced to 25%. 

Blasting and Explosives. — In all British coal mines when 
gas in dangerous quantities has appeared within three months, 
and in all places that are dry and dusty, blasting is prohibited, ex- 
cept with “permitted” explosives, whose composition and proper- 
ties have been examined at the testing station at the Royal 
Arsenal, Woolwich. A list of those sanctioned is published by the 
Mines Department. They are mostly distinguished by special 
trade names, and are mainly of two classes — those containing 
ammonium nitrate and nitrobenzene or nitronaphthalene, and 
those containing nitroglycerin and nitrocellulose, which are essen- 
tially weak dynamites. The safety property attributed to them 
is due to the depression of the temperature of the flame or 
products of explosion to a point below that necessary to ignite 
fire-damp or coal dust in air from a blown-out shot. New ex- 
plosives that are found to be satisfactory when tested are added 
to the list from time to time, the composition being stated in all 
cases. 

Spontaneous Combustion in Coal Mines. — Underground 
fires are not uncommon accidents in coal mines. In the thick 
coal workings in South Staffordshire, the crusted coal in the sides 
of work is especially liable to fire from so-called spontaneous 
combustion, due to the rapid oxidization that is set up when finely 
divided coal is brought in contact with uir; and not only that 
coal, but sometimes the solid coal also. The Bullhurst seam of 
North Staffordshire and some seams in Warwickshire, Lancashire 
and parts of Scotland are also liable to spontaneous combustion. 
The best remedy in such cases is to prevent the air from gaining 
access to the coal by building a wall round the burning portion, 
which can in this way be isolated from the remainder of the 
workings, and the fire prevented from spreading, even if it can- 
not be extinguished. When the coal is fired by the blast of an 
explosion it is often necessary to isolate the mine, or parts of the 
mine, completely by erecting dams, and in extreme cases by 
flooding with water or carbonic acid before the fire can be brought 
under. There have been several instances of this being done in 
the fiery pits in the Barnsley district, notably at the great ex- 
plosion at the Oaks colliery in 1866, when 360 lives were lost. 

Winding Coal in Shaft. — ^The drawing or winding of the 
coal from the pit bottom to the surface is one of the most im- 


portant operations in coal mining, and probal^ the department 
in which mechanical appliances have be^ brou^t to the lugiiest 
state of development. 

The different elements making up the drawing artangemeito 
of a colliery are (z) the cage, (2) the shaft or pit fittings, (3) 
the winding rope, (4) the engine and (5) the surface arrange- 
ments. The cage, as its name implies, consists of one or more 
platforms connected by an open framework of vertical bars of 
wrought iron or steel, with a top bar to which the drawing-rope is 
attached (see article Cage). 

The guides or conductors in the pit may be constructed of 
wood, in which case rectangular fir beams, about jin. by 4in. are 
used. Two guides are required for each cage; they may be placed 
opposite to each other, either on the long or short sides, the latter 
being preferable. The cage is guided by shoes of wrought iron to 
cover the heads of the rails. Rigid guides connected with the 
walling of the pit are probably the best and safest, but they have 
the disadvantage of being liable to distortion, in case of the pit 
altering its form, owing to irregular movements of the ground, or 
other causes. Wooden guides being of considerable size, block up 
a certain portion of the area of the pit, and thus offer an impedi- 
ment to the ventilation, especially in up-cast shafts, where the 
high temperature, when furnace ventilation is used, is also against 
their use. Wire rope guides have been introduced to a very con- 
siderable extent of recent years with a view of meeting the above 
objections. These are simply steel wire ropes, from ^-liin. 
diameter, hanging from a cross-bar connected with the pit-head 
framing at the surface, and attached to a similar bar at the bot- 
tom, which are kept straight by a stretching weight of from 
3ocwt. to 4 tons attached to the lower bar. In some cases four 
guides are used — two to each of the long sides of the cage ; but a 
more general arrangement is to have three — two on one side and 
the third in an intermediate position on the opposite side. Many 
colliery managers, however, prefer to have only two opposite 
guides. 

The cage is connected with the drawing-rope, usually by six, 
but sometimes by four, short lengths of chain from the comers, 
and in the case of six chains, from the middle of the longer side 
also, known as “bridle chains,” gathered into a central ring to 
which the rope is attached, through the medium of a socket or 
capcl made of wrought iron larger at the bottom than at the top, 
and with a loop at the bottom through which the shackle of the 
detaching hook passes. Round steel wire-ropes about 2 in. diam- 
eter are now commonly used, but in very deep pits they are some- 
times tapered in section to reduce the dead weight lifted. Flat 
ropes of steel or iron wire are used but very rarely now, the round 
being generally preferred. In Belgium and the north of France 
fiat ropes of aloe fibre (Manila hemp or plantain fibre) are in 
high repute, being considered preferable by many colliery man- 
agers to wire, in spite of their great weight. A rope of this class 
for a pit 1,200 metres deep, tapered from is-fi-qin. in breadth 
and from 2-iim. in thickness, weighed 14*3 tons, and another 
at Anzin, intended to lift a gross load of 15 tons from 750 metres, 
is 22^in. broad and sin. thick at the drum end, and weighs 18 
tons. Tapered round ropes, although mechanically preferable, 
are not advantageous in practice, as the wear being greater at the 
cage end than on the drum it is necessary to cut off portions of 
the former at intervals. Ultimately also the ropes should be 
reversed in position, and this can only be done with a rope of uni- 
form section. 

Winding Engines, — The engines used for winding or hoisting 
in collieries when steam driven are usually direct-acting with a 
pair of horizontal cylinders coupled directly to the drum shaft. 
Steam at high pressure exhausting into the atmosphere is stfll 
commonly used, but the great power required for raising heavy 
loads from deep pits at high speeds has brought the question of 
fuel economy into prominence, and more econmnical types of the 
two-cylinder tandem compound class with high initial steam pres- 
sure, superheating and condensing are now applied to a large 
extent at modem collieries. One of the earU^t examples was 
erected at Llanbradack in South Wales in 18^, and ihty have 
been extensively used in Westfriialia and the north of France, as 
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well et in Great Britain, In a later example at the Bargold pit 
of the Powell DuSryn Steam Coal company a mixed arrangement 
is adopted with horiaontal high-pressure and vertical low-pressure 
cylinders. This engine draws a net load of 5^ tons of coal from a 
depth of 625yd. in 458ec., the gross weight of the four trams, 
cage and chains, and rope, with the coal, being 20 tons lacwt. 

The work of the winding engine, being essentially of an inter- 
mittent character, can only be done with condensation when a 
central condenser keeping a constant vacuum is used, and even 
with this the rush of steam during winding may be a cause of 
disturbance. This difficulty may be overcome by using low- 
pressure turbines between the engine and the condenser. The 
accumulator, which is similar in principle to the thermal storage 
system of Druitt Halpin, is a closed vessel completely filled with 
water, which condenses the excess of steam during the winding 
period, and becoming superheated maintains the supply to the 
turbine when the main engine is standing. The power so de- 
veloped is generally utilized in the production of electricity, for 
which there is an abundant use about large collieries. 

The drum, when round ropes are used, is a plain broad cylinder 
with flanged rims, encased with soft wood packing, upon which 
the rope is coiled; the breadth is made sufficient to take the whole 
length of the rope at two laps. One drum is usually fixed to the 
shaft, while the other is loose, with a screw link or other means 
of coupling, in order to be able to adjust the two ropes to exactly 
the same length, so that one cage may be at the surface when the 
other is at the bottom, without having to pay out or take up any 
slack rope by the engine. 

For flat ropes the drum consists of a solid disk, of the width of 
the rope fixed upon the shaft, with numerous parallel pairs of 
arms or horns, arranged radially on both sides, the space be- 
tween being just suflicient to allow the rope to enter and coil 
regularly upon the preceding lap. This method has the advantage 
of equalizing the work of the engine throughout the journey, for 
when the bad is greatest, with the full cage at the bottom and the 
whole length of rope out, the duty required in the first revolution 
of the engine is measured by the length of the smallest circum- 
ference while the assistance derived from gravitating action of 
the descending cage in the same period is equal to the weight of 
the falling mass through a height corresponding to the length of 
the largest lap, and so on, the speed being increased as the weight 
diminishes, and vice versa. The same thing can be effected in a 
more perfect manner by the use of spiral or scroll drums. This 
plan, though mechanically a very good one, has certain defects, 
especially in the possibility of danger resulting from the rope 
slipping sideways, if the grooves in the bed are not perfectly true. 
The great size and weight of such drums are also disadvantages, 
as giving rather unmanageable dimensions in a very deep pit. In 
^some cases, therefore, a combined form is adopted, the body of 
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Fig. 21.— working parts of a bar type of coal cutter driven by 

COMPRESSED AIR TURBINE 

the drum being cylindrical, and a width equal to three or four 
laps conical on either side. 

Counterbalance chains for the winding engines are used at 
some collieries. In Koepe’s method the drum is replaced by a disc 
with a grooved rim for the rope, which passes from the top of 
one cage over the guide pulley, round the disk, and back over the 
second guide to the second cage, and a tail rope, passing round 
a pulley at the bottom of the shaft, connects the bottoms of the 
cages, so that the dead weight of cage, tubs and rope is completely 
counterbalanced at alt positions of the cages, and the work of 
the engine is confined to the useful weight of coal raised. Motion 
is oomnnmicated to the rope by frictional contact with the drum, 
which is covered through abc^ one-half of the circumference. 


Winding is being performed at several collieries irith electricity as 
the motive force. 

The surface arrangements of a modem deep colliery are of 
considerable extent and complexity, the central feature being the 
headgear or pit frame carr>ing the winding rope pulleys, usually 
termed the 'pulley wheels,” which lead the winding ropes from 
the axis of the pit to the drum. This is an upright frame, usually 
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Fig. 22.— front elevation and plan of an electrically driven 

BAR TYPE OF COAL CUTTER. CUTTING AT THE COAL FACE 

made in wrought iron or steel strutted by diagonal thrust beams 
against the engine-house wall or other solid abutments, the height 
to the bearings of the guide pulleys being from 80-1 00ft. or more 
above the ground level. This considerable height is necessary to 
obtain head-room for the cages, the landing platforms being 
usually placed at some considerable height above the natural 
surface, in order to provide height for the screens and wagons 
beneath the screening. The pulleys, which are made as large as 
possible up to 20ft. in diameter to diminish the effect of bending 
strains in the rope by change in direction, have channelled cast- 
iron rims with wrought iron arms, a form combining rigidity with 
strength, in order to keep down their weight. 

To prevent accidents from over-winding (which arc, unhappily, 
not uncommon), when, in consequence of the engine not being 
stopped in time, the cage may be drawn up to the head-gear pul- 
leys, various forms of hooks have been adopted. These consist 
essentially of links formed of a pair of parallel plates joined by a 
central bolt forming a scissors joint which is connected by chain 
links to the cage below and the winding-ro[)e above. The outer 
sides of the link are shaf>ed with projecting lugs above. When 
closed by the load the width is sufficient to allow it to enter a 
funnel-shaped guide on a cross-bar of the frame some distance 
above the bank level, but on reaching the narrower portion of the 
guide at the top the plates are forced apart, which releases the 
ropes and brings the lugs into contact with the top of the cross- 
bar, thus securing the cage from falling. 

nree principal patterns, those of King, Ormerod and Walker, 
are in use, and they are generally efficient supposing the speed 
of the cage at arrival is not excessive. To guard against this, it 
is now customary to use some speed-checking appliance, inde- 
pendent of the engine-man, which reduces or entirely cuts off the 
steam supply vdien the cage arrives at a particular point near the 
surface, and applies the brake if the load is travelling too quickly. 
Maximum speed controllers in connection with the winding indi- 
cator, which do not allow the engine to exceed a fixed rate of 
speed, are also used in some cases, with recording indicators. 
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Unloading, Sizing and Cleaning the Coal. — When the cage to remove the shale. But when the coal is friable and there is 
arrives at the surface, or rather the platform forming the work- much small, and it is dirty owing to intermixture of shale, more 
ing top above the mouth of the pit, it is received upon the keeps elaborate sizi^, and cleaning by washing, becomes necessary, 
or ''keps,” a pair of hinged gratings which are kept in an in- Where hand-picking is done, the larger sized coal, separated by bar 
dined position over the pit-top by counterbalance weights, so screens at distances of i^jin. apart, is spread out on a travelling 
that they are pushed aside to allow the cage to pass upwards, band, which may be 300ft. long and from wide, and is 
but fall back and receive it when the engine is reversed. The there carried past a line of pickers who take out and remove 
tubs are then removed by the landers or “banksmen” (the men 
who put the tubs into the cage at the pit bottom being termed 
“onsetters”). These pull them forward on to the platform, which 
is covered with cast-iron plates; at the same time the empty 
tubs are pushed in from the opposite side. The cage is then 
lifted by the engine clear of the keeps, which are opened by a 
lever worked by hand, and the empty tubs start on the return 
trip. When the cage has several decks, it is necessary to repeat 
this operation for each, unless there is a special provision made 
for loading and discharging the tubs at different levels. An ar- 
rangement of this kind for shifting the load from a large cage the waste as it passes by, leaving the clean coal on the belt. The 
at one operation is in use at many large collieries and is known smaller coal passing through the screen is carried by another belt 
as “simultaneous decking.” to a separate sizing plant, consisting of vibrating and/or rotating 

The trains are received into a framework with a number of screens, to be separated into several more sizes, e,g., trebles, 

platforms corresponding to those of the cage, carried on the doubles or single nuts, unscreened small, peas and b^ns, and 
head of a plunger movable by hydraulic pressure in a vertical duff (dust), trebles being over i|in. diameter, doubles over ^in., 
cylinder. The empty tubs are carried by a corresponding arrange- singles over Jin., etc. These are cleaned by washing in cither con- 
ment on the opposite side. By this means the time of stoppage is tinuous current or pulsating (jigging) machines, where the 

reduced to a minimum. lighter coal rises to the surface and is removed by a stream of 

Colliery Outputs. — In the United Kingdom the drawing of water, while the heavier waste falls and is discharged at a lower 

coal is generally confined to the day shift of eight hours. Some level or at the bottom of the machine. The cleaned coal is carried 
collieries produce very large outputs; at one colliery shaft in to a bucket elevator and delivered to the storage bunkers; or 
Yorkshire as much as 4,000 tons has been raised in one day. both water and coal may be lifted by a centrifugal pump into a 

There are eight colliery concerns in Great Britain each raising large cylindrical tank, where the water drains away, leaving the 

2,000,000 tons of coal or over per annum. The following interest- coal sufficiently dry for use. Modern screening and washing 
ing figures are given by the royal commission on the coal industry plants, especially when the small coal forms a considerable pro- 
(1925), in respect of the outputs of 613 out of a total of 1,400 portion of the output, are large and costly erections, requiring 
separate colliery undertakings in Great Britain. ^ machinery of a capacity of 100-300 tons per hour, which absorb 

35o-40oh.p. In this, as in many other cases, electric ihotors sup- 
plied from a central station are now preferred to separate steam 
engines. 

Anthracite coal is sometimes broken between toothed rollers 
where the smaller sizes are desired, and is in all cases subjected to 
an elaborate system of screening before it is fit for sale. The fol- 
lowing are the classes, sizes, values and percentages of make of 
the several classes of market brands of anthracite at a large 
modern Welsh anthracite mine in 1927. 


It will be seen that the figures as to cost per ton of production 
per man are favourable to the large as compared with the smaller 
concerns. (See also Section II.) 

Preparation of Coal for the Market.— The tub when 
brought to the surface is passed over a weighbridge, where it is The number and variety of coal washers is considerable; the 
weighed by a weigher specially appointed for the purpose by the action of all is based upon the difference in the specific gravity 
men and the owner jointly. It is then run into a “tippler,” a of the three elements entering into consideration, namely, water 
cage turning about a horizontal axis, which discharges the load in with a specific gravity of i, coal with a specific gravity of about 
the first half of the rotation and brings the tub back to the 1*3, and shale with a specific gravity of about 2*3. In some “fine 
original position in the second, and is then run back to the pit- coal” washing machines a bed of felspar is provided, which bav- 
bank to be loaded into the cage at the return journey. ing a specific gravity of 2 6 performs the function of a thick 

The coal after being raised from the pit is subjected to a grating allowing of time for the particles of coal to be arrested 
process of classification and cleaning before being despatched to and sent to the top. It gives a movable surface to the grating, 
the consumer. The nature and extent of these operations vary so that every particle of the coal and shale is exposed to tte 
with the character of the coal, which if hard and free from shale action of the water. 

partings may be finished by simple screening into large and nut Perhaps the most recent development in the cleaning of cod 
sizes and smaller slack and “duff”; the large being bind picked is that known as dry washing or dry cleaning. One sudi plant 
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Fig. 23.— ARCWELL chain cutter, working at 40 H.R. IT REQUIRES 
750 CU.FT OF FREE AIR PER MINUTE 
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used for cleaning nuts, where the use of water would cause dis* 
coloration of the coal and provt injurious to its marketing, is 
that made by the Meins Berrisford of Low Moor; the nut coal 
passes over an inclined glass plate which is kept clean by playing 
compressed air upon it. The coal passes over the glass but the 
dirt being heavier, falls down through a gap. 

Depth of Working.— With the increased activity of working 
characteristic of modem coal mining, the depth of the mines has 
rapidly increased. The following list gives the depths reached in 
the deepest collieries in Europe in 1900, from which it will be seen 
that the larger number, as well as the deepest, are in Belgium : — 


La Providence, Belgium 4,000 

Pendleton dip workings, Lancashire 4,000 

work to a depth of 3.600ft, 

Sainte Henriette, Flenu, Belgium 3^773 

Vlviers Gilly, Belgium 3»7SO 

Marcinelle No. 11. Charleroi, Belgium 3»S27 

Marchienne, No. 2 3494 

Agrappe, Mons 3,478 

Sacr^ Madame, Charleroi 3461 

Ashton Moss dip workings, Lancashire 3,360 

Ronchamp No. ix pit, France 3,330 

Astley Pit, Dukinheld dip workings, Cheshire . 3450 


The greatest depth attained in the Westphalian coal is at East 
Recklinghausen, where there are two shafts 841 metres (2,759ft.) 
deep. 

The subject of the limiting depth of working has been very 
fully studied in Belgium by Prof. Simon Stassart of Mons (“Les 
Conditions d exploitation a grande profondeur en Belgique,” 
Bulletin de la SocUtd de V Industrie min^ralCf 3 ser., vol, xiv.) 
who finds that no special difficulty has been met with in workings 
above 1,100 metres deep from increased temperature or atmos- 
pheric pressure. The extreme temperatures in the working faces 
at 1,150 metres were 79® and 86° F, and the maximum in the end 
of a drift, 100°; and these were quite bearable on account of the 
energetic ventilation maintained and the dryness of the air. The 
yield per man on the working faces was 4 5 tons, and for the 
whole of the working force underground, 0 846 ton, which is not 
less than that realized in shallower mines. From the experience 
of such workings, it is considered that 1,500 metres would be a 
possible workable depth, the rock temperature being 132°, and 
those of the intake and return galleries, 92° and 108° F respec- 
tively. Under such conditions work would be practically im- 
possible except with very energetic ventilation and dry air. 

Ownership of Coal. — In the United Kingdom the owner- 
ship of coal, like that of other minerals, is normally vested in the 
proprietor of the soil, and passes with it, except when sjKfcially 
reserved in the sale. Coal lying under the sea below low-water 
mark belongs to the Crown, and can only be worked upon pay- 
ment of royalties, even when it is approached from shafts sunk 
upon land in private ownership. In the Forest of Dean, which is 
the property of the Crowm as a royal forest, there are certain 
curious rights held by a portion of the inhabitants known as the 
Free Miners of the Forest, who are entitled to mine for coal and 
iron ore under leases known as “gales,” granted by the principal 
agent or gaveller representing the Crown, in tracts not otherwise 
occupied. This is the only instance in Great Britain of the custom 
of free coal mining under a Government grant or concession, 
which is the rule in almost every country on the Continent of 
Europe. 

The grantee of a “gale” makes a certain payment to the Crown 
and the whole area of the grant is within the control of the presi- 
dent of the Board of Agriculture. As a matter of fact, the free 
miners or “galees” in the majority of cases, sell their rights to the 
companies who work the coal, the others receive a royalty. This 
is an interesting case of workmen royalty owners. 

SECTION VL: COAL MINING ACCIDENTS AND THEIR 
* PREVENTION: THE RECORD OF CASUALTIES 

The subject of health and safety in the mines of Great Britain 
is governed by the Coal Mines Act of 1911 and the regulations 
made thereunder, administered through the Mines Department of 
the Board of Trade. For the purpose of inspection, the country 


is divided into eight divisions, each under a divisional inspector 
of mines, with a staff of both senior and junior inspectors under 
him, as well as several sub-inspectors of mines, a sub-ini^l^ector of 
quarries, and an inspector of horses. Over the whole inspectorate 
is the chief inspector with a deputy-chief and an electrical in- 
spector of mines. 

While there has been steady progress in the prevention of 
fatal accidents in mines in Great Britain during the last 50 to 60 
years, coal mining is unfortunately a dangerous occupation, the 
number of fatal accidents averaging over 1,000 per annum in 
Britain. Thus: 



Death rale in Cireiit Britain 

Decennial period or year 

Per 1 ,000 |)ersons 
employed below 
and above ground 

Per 1,000,000 tons 
of coal raised 

1873-1882 .... 

2-24 

7‘42 

1883*1802 ... 

i-8i 

5 *t>S 

i 8 q 3 1Q02 .... 

I’.^Q 

470 

IQO3-IQ12 .... 

1 ‘33 

4 7 () 

1013-1022 .... 

1‘i.S 

4*02 

1013 .... 

*‘S 5 

5-8 i 

IQ17 .... 

i ‘34 

.S ‘27 

1018 .... 

i \^9 

5 -86 

loig .... 

0 04 

4-()7 

1020 .... 

1 0*88 

4 ‘60 

1021 ... 

0-87 

4*40 

1()22 .... 

0-05 

4-32 

1023 ... 

i*o() 

4*57 

1924 .... 

0*98 

4 ‘ 3 h 

1025 . . 

1*02 

4*53 

I02() ... 

P08 

4 * 0 .S 


For the purpiose of the official returns made in Great Britain 
accidents are divisible under six heads, namely : ( i ) explosions 
of fire-damp and coal dust, (2) falls of ground, (3) shaft acci- 
dents, (4) underground haulage accidents, (5) miscellaneous 
underground, and (6) those occurring on the surface. The num- 
ber of fatalities coming under the first division Varies greatly, 
owing to the length of the periods separating great colliery dis- 
asters; the accidents under the other heads are not subject to 
the same variations. The chief cause of fatalities in mines, a class 
of accident not so s|)ectacular as colliery explosions, but imposing 
a heavy and persistent toll on the lives of the miners, is that due 
to falls of ground. Thus, taking the years 1922 and 1925, the 
figures arc as follows: — 



1922 

1925 


Killed 

Injured* 

Killed 

Injured* 

Kxjdosions 

73 

105 

29 

141 

Falls of ground 

551 

< J 3 , oi 5 

559 

'' 0 > 4 S 4 

Shaft accidents 

39 

971 

37 

1,255 

Haulage accidents . 
Miscellaneous under- 

211 

46,«.?9 

260 

43.771 

ground .... 

125 

59,254 

164 



999 

170,204 

1 ,049 

194.472 

On surface 

106 

15>293 

1 10 

15.130 


i,*os 

i «5497 

1,159 

179,602 


*Tlmt is accidents disabling the persons injured for more than three 
days. 


Falls of ground account for 50-55% of the accidents at mines, 
and haulage, i.e., accidents due to the moving tubs and ropes 
underground, accounts for from 20-25%; so that three quarters 
of the accidents at coal mines in Great Britain are due to these 
two causes. Regarding the former, the chief inspector of mines 
of Great Britain comments in his annual report for the year 1926 
as follows: “Falls of roof and side continue to account for more 
than half of the fatal accidents in mines. Innumerable pages 
have been written on this subject and innumerable suggestions 
made, but the progress made towards a lessening of the number 
can only be described as disappointing and disheartening.” 

Avoidable Accidents* — To what extent accidents in mines 
are avoidable or otherwise is a moot point. In a report written a 
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few years ago by the then chief inspector of mines, it was stated 
that all accidents had been classified to show whether they were 
avoidable or not, and so far as falls of ground were concerned 
about 72% were pronounced to be unavoidable, while as regards 
other accidents the percentage was 45*6. 

Accidents from explosions arc decreasing owing to our acquire* 
ment, during the last quarter of a century, of a greater knowledge 



of the part played by coal dust, and the measures which have been 
adopted to combat the danger, e.g.f prevention of accumulations, 
inter-mixture therewith of incombustible dusts, as well as the 
development of safety devices in connection with shot-firing, 
safety lamps, and in the application of electricity (see Section 

V.). 

The question of support is now resolving itself into one of ma- 
terials rather than of methods. Falls of ground on haulage roads 
might be reduced by the erection of steel arches to a larger ex- 
tent than at present for the support of such roads. The chief in- 
spector of mines in his annual report for the year 1926 stated: 
“In the South Wales Coalfield, where probably the greatest 
difficulties arc experienced in keeping roads and faces open, steel 
arches for the support of roadways have been used for many 
years, and at present some of the collieries have over 20m. 
of roads so supported.” Likewise, the benefits resulting from the 
use of steel props for the support of the working places is begin- 
ning to be realized. The first cost is greater than in the case of 
wooden props, but it is repaid many times over within a year 
or two. 

But when all is said and done regarding means to be adopted 
for the reduction of accidents in mines, most is to be hoped from 
the “safety first” campaign which has been inaugurated at col- 
lieries. This is a process of intensive advertising by apt and 
pithy notices and illustrations of the dangers of carelessness and 
at some collieries the campaign 
is worked in conjunction with 
safety committees consisting of 
representatives of the officials 
and workmen, which are func- 
tioning admirably. 

Coal miners are, on the whole, 
a strong and heathy body of _ 

men. The ailments to 4 ich P'«- ^ntilatino fan 
they are most prone are chiefly nystagmus, neurasthenia, and, in 
the case of the older miners, respiratory diseases, such as bron- 
chitis. Nevertheless, in spite of their dangerous occupation and 
liability to accidents, statistics show that miners live longer and 
enjoy better health than most men. (See also p. 198, Report of 
royal commission on the coal industry, 1925,) 

In point of lowness of death rate from accidents in coal mines, 
Belgium stands best of all the great coal producing countries of 
the world, while the United States of America occupies the worst 
position. But between Great Britain, Belgium and France there 



is very little difference. The mean amntal death rate from acci- 
dents per 2,000 persons employed at coal mines in the principal 
coal produdbg countries of the world for the periods 1903-12, 
29x3-1922, 1923-1925, was as follows: — 


Country 

Mean annual death rate 
per 1,000 persons employed 


1903-12 

1913-22 

1933-2$ 

Great Britain 

— 

1*2 

1*0 

France 

HH 

x*o 

0*9 

Belgium 


1*2 

i*i 

Germany: 

Prussian black coal mines 

2-1 

2*8 

2*2 

Union of South Africa 

3-S 

2*4 

2*7 

British India 

i‘i 


1*4 

Dominion df Canada 

3 ‘4 


2*7 

United States of America: 

Bituminous coal mines . 

5*1 

H 

4*9 

Anthracite mines .... 

5*2 

Mam 

3*7 


The higher rate obtaining in the United States of America is 
explained in the authoritative summary, by the staff of the United 
States coal commission appointed in 1922 as follows: “The higher 
accident rate per 1,000 employees and lower rate per ton of coal, 
obtaining in the United States, is due to the favourable natural 
conditions here for mining coal, the larger use of machinery, the 
high speed at which the industry works, and the venturesome 
spirit of the men in this and other American industries.” As 
stated in The case of Bituminous Coal by W. R Hamilton and 
Helen R. Wright (1925) “The high death rate is not due entirely 
to the natural hazards of the trade, which man is powerless to 
prevent. The Bureau of Mmes estimates very conservatively 
that at least half of the annual deaths could be prevented.” (See 
also United States Bureau of Mines, “Coal Mine Fatalities in 
the United States and Europe,” by W. W. Adams, April 1924.) 

SECTION m: LIGNITE: ITS PRODUCTION 
AND UTILIZATION 

Lignite (see also Sections I. and II.) is the term commonly 
applied to immature coals, whether brown or black, or what 
American geologists term sub-bituminous coal Properly speaking 
it comprises those solid fuels, young geologically, which have re- 
tained their wooden structure, and have the appearance of decayed 
wood (Lat. Ugnis, wood). The greater mass of the brown coal 
deposits of Germany, for instance, though commonly spoken of as 
lignite, has not a woody structure, though it contains occasional 
deposits of true lignite. Brown coal is probably a land forma- 
tion, as is shown by the considerable number of tree trunks con- 
tained therein, and the deposits following naturally the cavities 
of the ground beneath the coal. Owing to the action of water and 
movements of glaciers, the deposits are sometimes interstratified 
with sand and clay. 

Lignite is usually of Tertiary age. There is considerable varia- 
tion in respect of its chemical composition, but two characteristics 
are fairly general, namely high moisture and volatile hydrocarbon 
content. 

Prof. Elwood A. Moore gives the following as the composition 
of brown coal compiled from analyses of those coals deriv^ from 
all parts of the world ; 



Variation 

% 

Average 

%• 

Moisture 

0*75 to 43*00 

1442 

Volatile matter .... 

27 00 to 53*00 

4078 

Free carbon 

i 6*20 to 51*00 

36*00 

Ash 

2*60 to 42*20 

9-32 

Sulphur 

o*t6 to Q*00 

I-I4 


As a matter of fact, the moisture content is higher in some 
instances than that given above. 

The world’s available supplies of lignite (brown coal or sub- 
bituminous coal) were estimated by the Geological Congress held 
at Toronto in 1913 to amount to 2,997,763 million metric tons or 
about ^ of the world’s resources of fossil fuel. By continents 
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the supplies were estimated to be:— 

MMan metric tons 

Europe 36,682 

Asia iii»85i 

Africa IV054 

America 2,811,906 

Oceania 36,270 

In the British Isles the deposits of brown coal are negligible; 
small deposits occur in Bovey Tracey in Devonshire and in County 
Antrim, Ireland. In Canada, Australia, New 2 ^ealand and India, 
the resources are, however, vast. In the United States of America 
there are also very extensive deposits of lignite. 

The output of lignite and brown coal during the year 1924, as 
far as ascertainable, was 161,010,000 metric tons made up as 
follows: — 


Metric tons 

Germany 124,360,000 

Czechoslovakia 20,507,000 

Austria 2,777,000 

Hungar>' 5429,000 

World's output, including small producers . . 161,010,000 


The greatest producer of brown coal is Germany. It is custom- 
ary in Germany to differentiate as between those deposits of 
brown coal which are rich in bitumen and those which have a low 
bitumen content. The “bituminous** brown coal deposits are 
usually from 25-6511. thick, whereas the “lean” seams often 
attain to a thickness of 330 feet. The German industry is highly 
developed and flourishing. Many of the deposits are “stript,** or 
worked “opencast**; that is to say, where not too deeply buried, 
the overlying deposits of sand, clay and gravel are removed by 
excavators. It is regarded as a profitable proposition to remove 
the “overburden” up to a thickness of three times the thickness 
of the underlying brown coal deposit. 

The chief consumption of German brown coal is the electric 
power industry, and whereas in 1913 brown coal was the source 
of only 23% of the electric power generated, in 1922 it had risen 
to 4 1-2%, the generation of electric power in Germany having 
more than trebled in that period, amounting in 1922 to 7,200,- 
000,000 kw.-hours. With the concentration of electrical produc- 
tion in large works built within the last ten years, a saving of 
from 15-20% in coal has been effected. 

The number of persons employed in producing the German 
output of 124,360,000 tons is about 134,140. The uses to which 
the fuel is put besides being consumed in its raw state for domestic 
and industrial purposes are, (i) in conversion into briquettes, (2) 
the extraction of montan wax, (3) carbonization and recovery 
of the light oils, (4) recovery of paraffin for candle manufacture. 

Briquetting^ — As the coal in its raw state contains about 50- 
52% of moisture it is first dried in steam heated driers down to 
15% moisture, and then compressed by a steam actuated press, 
no binder being used, into briquettes of about 7in. long by 2\\n. 
wide and zin. deep with rounded ends. Formerly the use of 
brown coal briquettes was restricted almost entirely to domestic 
purposes, but latterly their use has extended to industrial and 
commercial undertakings. Generally speaking, the calorific value 
of the briquettes is double that of the raw brown coal. If the 
calorific value of German true coal (steinkohk) be taken in 7,000 
calories, brown coal (braunkohle) at 2,500, and brown coal bri- 
quettes at 5,000 calories, then one ton of German true coal is 
equivalent to about 2-8 tons of brown coal or 14 tons of brown 
coal briquettes. 

In 1923, 52,254,000 metric tons of raw brown coal were con- 
verted into briquettes (26,533,200 by the dry process and 3»209,- 
000 by wet briquetting) in 239 works employing in all 35 j 9 ^^ 
workmen. 

Bstractlim of Montan Wax«— When brown coal is treated 
with n^tha or benzol, “bitumen” is obtained in the form of 
moiitan wax. The commercial process consists in treating the dried 
coal in extracting cylinders wkh a mixture of hot benzol and alco- 
hol, the extracting arrangements operating in the same way as the 
well known SaAlet extractors in chemical laboratories, llie ben- 
aol-akohol is then evaporated and the montan wax recovered, the 


recondenaed benzol and alcohol being used over again. It does not 
pay to extract the montan wax unless the raw coal is rich enough 
therein to yield 10% of the substance on treatment in the labora- 
tory by hot bensol. 

There are not many deposits of brown coal in Germany suffi- 
ciently rich in “bitumen” to allow of the extraction of that sub- 
stance in the form of montan wax. This substance, which in its 
refined state has the appearance of becs-wax, is used in the manu- 
facture of boot polish, cable wax, special greases, lacquers, elec- 
trical insulation, gramophone records, light polices, and as an 
addition to paraffin in the manufacture of candles. The price of 
raw montan wax averages £22 los. per ton, the bleached wax 
fetching £87 los. 

The low temperature carbonization of lignite, and recovery of 
light oils and paraffin, is carried out in a retort known as the Rolle 
oven. It consists of a column of cast-iron circular collars super- 
imposed one above the other, the column being enclosed in a fire 
brick erection. The coal passes down the narrow annular s(>ace 
between the column of collars and the enclosing firebrick cylin- 
der which is heated by encircling flues, the gases distilled from the 
coal being drawn off through the collars and condensed in the or- 
dinary way. The following figures are taken from actual results 
recently obtained at some carbonization works in western 
Germany : — 

Through-put of coal containing 50% moisture, 3-4 tons per 24 
hours, per oven. 

Semi-cokc made per oven per day,i -r - 5 tons or 33% of the raw coal. 

Tar (60% of the possible yield as determined by o^ysis), 4^-6% of 
the raw fuel. 

Light oil stripped from the gas in projiortion to tar, 16-20%. 

Light oil per retort per day, 4 4 lb. 

Consumption of brown coal for firing, 2%. 

In the year 1923, 14,056,000 tons of raw brown coal were sub- 
jected to distillation in 28 works employing in all 1,748 workers; 
4,135*000 tons of semi-coke were obtain^ and 776,000 metric tons 
of tar. 

SECTION Vm.: COAL: ITS SALE» DISTRIBUTION 
AND EXPORT 

An attempt was made by the British Coal Mining Organization 
committee in the year 1915 to arrive at some clo.se apiproximation 
of the proportional distribution of the coal output of the United 
Kingdom, and in doing so they made a comparison as between the 
year 1903 and 1913, the object aimed at being to determine how 
the available supply could be distributed to meet the national 
requirements in the best jiossiblc way during the World War. 
The comparison was as follows: — 


Great Britain 

1903 

1913 

Total output , 

RfTMerved for home conHumption (not 
including bunker coal for foreign trade) 

Tons 

2.30,334,469 

166,529,120 

Ions 

287,430473 

189,092,369 


The balances were absorbed by export and bunkers. 

The average pit-head value of a ton of coal in 1913, all kinds 
included, was ateut los. 2d. Of the home consumption it was esti- 
mated that at least 80,000.000 tons were absorbed in the produc- 
tion of power, inclusive of railways. The following table shows 
approximately the uses to which the coal was put ; — 


Great Britain 

1903 

1913 


Tons 

Tons 

Railways 

13,000,000 

15,000,000 

Coastmg steamers (Bunkers) . 

2,000,000 

2,500,000 

Factories 

53,000,000 

6o,ooo/)oo 

Mines 

18,000,000 

19,000,000 

Iron and steel industries .... 

28,000,000 

31,000,000 

Other metals and minerals 

1,000,000 

1,250,000 

Brick-works, potteries, glass-works and 
chemical works 

5,000,000 

5 , 750,000 

Gasworks 

15,000,000 

18,000,000 

Domestic 

32,000,000 

35,000,000 
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The figures given for 1913, which are largely in the nature of an 
estimate only, will be fairly applicable at the present time. 

The Export Trade of Great Britain.--Great Britain is the 
chief coal exporting country of the world, owing this pre-eminence 
largely to the variety and high quality of the coal produced, the 
accessibility of the coal, and the proximity of her coalfields to 
the sea, as well as to the fact that owing to her earlier industriali- 
zation than other countries, she was mining coal on an extensive 
scale before they had commenced to work their resources. 

Although coal has been exported from Great Britain for six 
centuries, it was in an insignificant quantity until the z8th 
century, and the first accurate return of coal shipped is in 1791, 
when the total amount of coal shipped from British ports totalled 
33 S»o 38 tons, the coal emanating chiefly from the great northern 
coalfield. By 1850, the exports of coal from Great Britain 
amounted to 11,000,000 tons; in 1890, 29,000,000; in 1900, 44,- 
000,000 tons; and in 1913, 73,000,000 tons; or, adding the quan- 
tity supplied as bunkers to vessels engaged in the foreign trade, 
the coal equivalent of the coke, and the patent fuel (briquettes) 
exported, more than 98,000,000 tons, or 34% of the total output, 
was shipped. 

Great Britain still retains the advantage of owning the higher 
quality and greatest variety of coal as compared with any other 
country. Her collieries are in the great majority of cases closer to 
the sea than is common in other countries, and cheap freights 
are still available; but the production of coal in other coal-own- 
ing countries has increased enormously, and not only are their 
demands in respect of imported coal less than formerly, but in 
some cases they have become rival competitors for the available 
export markets. 

In fig. 26 the extent of the exports of coal from the United 
Kingdom is shown diagrammatically in comparison with the ex- 
ports from Germany and the United States, 1910 to 1926. 

The table below shows the export trade in coal of the three 
great coal producing countries in 1913 and 1924, compiled from 
the coal tables (1924) issued by the British Mines Department. 


World’s Coal Export Trade (in millions of long tons), including 
coal shipped as bunkers by vessels engaged in overseas trade, and 
also coal equivalents of brown coal, coke and briquettes. 


Country 

Quantity 

Per cent of total 

1913 



1924 

Great Britain . 

Germany, includinK rep- 

98-3 

82-0 

49-8 

SI*2 

aration deliveries* 

47*4 

251 


15*6 

United States . 

23-6 

19-8 

KB 

12*4 

Total of above 

i 6 q '3 

126*9 

8s -8 

79*2 

The World . . . 

197*3 

i 6 o *2 

100*0 

100*0 


♦Coal equivalent of brown coal briquettes delivered on reparation 
account is included here. 


These figures show that Great Britain had improved her posi- 
tion in point of her percentage of the world’s coal export trade, 
but inasmuch as the total amount of coal exported from all coun- 
tries had declined, the weight of coal exported by Great Britain 
had also declined. The year 1925 showed a further decline of 
nearly 11,000,000 tons in respect of British coal exports, and, as 
the figures show, the exports for 1926 were very seriously affected 
by the lock-out, which caused the exports, including bunker coal 
shipped in vessels engaged in overseas trade, to be only 28,184,165 
tons. Since the end of the last century, the competition of foreign 
coal has confined all increase in demand for British coal to markets 
situated, as was pointed out by the late Lord Rhondda, “within 
a portion of the globe limited by the Suez Canal on the east, by a 
line drawn from Cape Horn to the Cape of Good Hope on the 
south, and by a line from Cape Farewell to, say, Trinidad on the 
west.” In 1873 one-fifth of the coal exported from Britain was 
shipped to regions beyond Europe and the Mediterranean; in 1913 
the proportion was only one-eighth. 

Taking the whole of the British Coal exports as 100, and divid- 
ing the world’s markets into nine groups, the proportions of coal 
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exported thereto in 1913 and 1924 req)ectively were as follows:-— 


Group 

Year | 

*9X3 

1924 

I. Russia, Poland and Scandinavia. 

% 

21*7 

% 

I 7 -I 

II. Germany, Netherlands, Belgium, 
France and Switzerland . 

35*3 

46-9 

III. Spain, Portugal, Italy, Malta, 

« Gibraltar and North Africa 

(except Egypt) .... 

21*7 

XQ-S 

IV. Austria-Hungary, Balkan States, 
Turkey (European and Asiatic) 
and Egypt 

7*7 

4*8 

V. West Coast of Africa, Azores, etc. 

2*4 

2*0 

VI. East Coast of Africa, Union of 
South Africa, Madagascar, etc. 

0*3 

0*2 

VII. Arabia, Indian Ocean and Con- 
tinent, Malaya, Oceania and 
Further Asia .... 

1*1 

0*9 

VIIl. North and Central America 

0*2 

0*8 

IX. South America and other Regions 

9*6 

7*8 


100. 

100. 


In respect of the various British ports the trade was distributed 
in the following percentages: — 



East coast 

West coast 


Year 

Scot- 

land 

North 

East 

Humber 

Bristol 

Chan- 

nel 

North 

West 

Scot- 

land 

atr 

1913 

11*3 

31-3 

12*1 

40*7 

1*0 

•3 

ZOO 

1925 

9*7 

34 -<> 

7*1 

45*1 

0-4 

2*6 

100 


The table shows there has not been much variation as between 
the pre-war and post-war years. 

The decrease in the export of British coals of late years is due to 
a variety of reasons, in addition to the reason already named, viz., 
the increased productivity of other nations. The high price of coal 
during the World War and for some time thereafter directed the 
attention of users of fuel to other sources of heat and power, e.g., 
peat, oil, the generation of electricity bydro-electrically, and also 
intensified the practice of the more economical use of fuel. With 
falling prices, however, these restrictive influences will be mini- 
mized. There has been, too, on the part of some countries, a de- 
sire to erect barriers against the importation of coal; thus, the 
Soviet Government restricted imports to reduce payments abroad, 
and forced the use of native coal in north-west Russia, even though 
an extensive subsidy was necessary to secure this. The French 
Government also recently (1928) imposed restridions as to im- 
portation of coal. 

The average selling price of coal per long ton at the pit’s mouth 
in Great Britain over the period 1905-1926 and the price of coal 
exported from Great Britain for the same years was as follows: — 


Year 

Price at the 

pit's mouth 

Price of ex- 

ported coal 

Year 


Price of ex- 

ported coal 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

■1 

s. 

d. 

8 . 

d. 

190S 

6 

II 

lO 

5 


*7 

4 

47 

3 

1910 

8 

2 

11 

7 

mmm 

34 

7 

79 

11 

1013 

10 

2 

13 

II 

■ESI 

26 

2 

34 

10 

IQ14 

10 

0 

n 

6 

lESI 

X 7 

8 

22 

6 

1915 

12 

6 

16 

8 

BBI 

18 

10 

25 

I 

191b 

XS 

7 

24 

3 

msmm 

18 

10 

23 

5 

1917 

16 

9 

26 

6 

ISa 

16 

4 

X 9 

10 

1918 

20 

11 

30 

3 

iga 

X 9 

6 

18 

6 


It will be observed from the above table that, while the home 
prices did not soar unduly during the war period of control, export 
prices reached very high figures. The former was due to the 
Price of Coal (Limitation) Act then operative. {See Section XI.) 

Sale and Distribution of Britiah CoaL— There are 1400 
separate colliery undertakings in Great Britain, owning 2,500 
mines, all enga^ in the disconnected disposal of their produce 
through the selling agencies attached to, or disconnected from, 
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their concern, llius in the great northern coalfield it is usual for 
the coal to be sold to merchants and others through an agent or 
'^fitter” as he is locally termed, who is an official of the colliery 
company. In other cases the general manager of the colliery, the 
managing director or the colliery owner acts as the salesman, and 



FlO. 26. — DOMESTIC EXPORTS OF COAL OF ALL KINDS. INCLUDING THAT 
SHIPPED AS BUNKER COAL FOR STEAMERS ENGACP) IN OVERSEAS TRADE 


in others outside agents perform this function. One great object 
being to keep the colliery at work, long-term rather than short- 
term contracts are sought, the period varying from two or three to 
six months, or even a year; six and twelve month periods, how- 
ever, are the more common in the case of large contracts. When 
prices are very high or very low, the tendency is towards short 
contracts. 

Coal in Britain is seldom if ever sold on an analytical or calorific 
basis, but under one of the very many commercial names which 
may or may not — the latter is generally the case — ^have any ref- 
erence to the seam from which it is derived. Thus ‘‘Wallsend,’' 
which originally was the coal from the High Main Scam at 
Wallsend Colliery’ on the Tyne, is now merely a name for certain 
high class house-fire coals. Similarly D.C.B.s (an abbreviation 
of Davisons, Cowper, Bothal, well known Northumbrian col- 
lieries), Derbyshire Brights, Derbyshire Hards, Best South York- 
shire Hards, Best Admiralty Smokeless, etc., have no reference 
to the seam of derivation, but in the trade itself do represent a 
certain standard of quality, and certain of the many trade names 
have a world-wide reputation for excellence as steam, gas, coking 
or domestic coals. 

Few collieries engaged in the British home trade sell direct to 
customers, but the coal is sold at pit mouth prices to the coal 
merchants, who bear the cost of transportation to the distribut- 
ing centre, or the wholesale merchant, sometimes termed a “fac- 
tor,’’ may dispose of his supplies to smaller merchants, and so on. 
The public is often at a loss to understand why there should be 
so great a difference between the price of the coal at the pit's 
mouth and that which they have to pay delivered into their cellars, 
even when the extent of the railway charges are known. The differ- 
ence is accounted for by the many hands through which the coal 
has to pass from pit to cellar. The crying economic need of the day 
would appear to be simplicity in distribution. Coal for export ako, 
is, to a large extent, sold through the medium of merchants, the 
latter undertaking the risk of transport and distribution. 

United States of America* — ^The coal produced in the United 
States was estimated in 1922 to be distributed thus; — 



Of the total output of 591,721,000 tons in 1936, there were 
exported 4Xf997>495 tons, which was a record in export for that 
country, the great increase being due to the national lock-out in 
Great Britain. This figure includes bunker coal shipped in vessels 
engaged in overseas trade. About the same amount of “soft” coal 
is devoted to domestic consumption as anthracite. Of the produc- 
tion, about 43% takes place in the summer (April 1 to Oct. i), 
and 57% in the winter. 

In the matter of sale and distribution of coal, the machinery in 
the United States does not differ materially from that in Great 
Britain. Some 50% of the coal is marketed by the producing 
companies, but even they do not as a rule sell directly to the 
ultimate consumer. There are, according to Mr. E. T. Devine 
{Coal, by E. T. Devine), 1,500 wholesale dealers in coal, 40,000 
retailers one to every 600-700 families), and 8,000-10,000 
producers. 

The anthracite contained within a small area of a single State, 
viz., Eastern Pennsylvania, has a highly concentrated ownership, 
90% of the reserves being owned by the ten railway companies. 
The capital value of the anthracite industry is estimated at about 
$990,000,000. The vastness of the bituminous or “soft” coal in- 
dustry is indicated by the fact that the coal areas under operation 
are contained in about 30 of the States, and in 1920, a year of 
strong demand for coal, there were 12,122 corporations, partner- 
ships and individuals op)erating 14,766 coal mines. 

The production of “soft” coal is on the increase, and this over- 
production is one of the great troubles with which the United 
States has to contend; mines being equipped and manned to pro- 
duce twice their present output, it is not surprising that in 1923 
only 179 days were worked on the average. With this capacity for 
over-production the necessity of the United States to find markets 
for her coal outside her own border is obvious, and it is interesting 
in this connection to compare the average export value (f.o.b.) in 
Great Britain and the United States of coal exported to South 
America — the coal market most available to the United States — 
together with average freights during two “spot” months, July 
and August, in 1925;— 


Country 

(ircat Britain 


United States 

to which 
exported 

Value ptT^ 
long ton 

Freight 




8 . d. 

s. d. 

8 . 

d. 1 B. 

d. 

8 . d. 

8 . d. 

Argentina 

24 I 

Jb 5 

40 

6 18 

5 

16 

34 s 

Brazil 

22 10 

5 

38 

3 18 

g 

M 5 

33 » 

('hile 

i« « 

* 

* 

T 7 

10 

* 

* 

Uruguay 

22 2 

15 b 


8. t 


i6 

* 


^Information not available. 
fNo coal exported. 


Germany. — The German exports of coal for 1925 rose to 13,- 
500,000 tons, and for 1926 to 28,774,070 tons. Taking the fron- 
tiers as they existed in 1925, the consumption in 1913 was 156,- 
000,000 tons, which is not far short of the British home consump- 
tion in 1913 of 189,000,000 tons, and points to the increased in- 
dustrial activity of Germany. The chief consumption of lignite 
was in the generation of electrical energy. In 1913 lignite was the 
source of 23% of the power generated in Germany, and in 1922 
of 41*2%; the generation of electric power more than trebled in 
the lo-year period 1913-22, amounting in the latter year to 
7,200,000,000 kw. hours. Increased saving in fuel consumption 
in large power plants and increased use of lignite in the generation 
of power have liberated a greater quantity of high class “black” 
coal for export, which competes with British coal in European 
and other markets. 

In Germany the colliery owners must by law sell through 
syndicates arranged according to districts. A severe penalty is 
imposed on any owner selling coal outside the syndicate of the 
district in which his colliery is situated. The syndicates, which 
are not worked in order to make profit, determine the output of 
each colliery and fix the selling price of the coal, all coal being 
divided into classes, e.g., gas coal, coking coal, steam coal, etc. 
There is one price only for any given class, except in respect of 
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coals grading from steam into anthracite, intermediate or '*dry'’ 
steam coals; in these ^'border line” cases there may be more than 
one price. 

All of these syndicates are combined into the Reichskohlenver^ 
band over which is a coal council composed of representatives of 
the coal owners, workmen and consumers’ associations, termed the 
Reichskohlenrat, which has conferred upon it, by Government, 
power to make laws and regulations for the control of the coal 
mining industry, subject, however, to a power of veto vested in 
the Minister of Economics (Reichswirtschaftsmimster). There are 
at least 100 members of the Kohlenrat, 25 of whom are appointed 
by the management, 25 by the miners and ten by the Reichstag, 
and the rest— of whom not more than one-third may be officials — 
by the president of the Reich. 

More coal is now being produced in the world than in the past, 
and more economy is being practised in its use ; that is to say, it is 
bding put to better use than previously by improved methods of 
burning for steam raising and the generation of electricity, by the 
more extensive use of gas for heating, cooking and for driving 
internal combustion engines, by the use of powdered fuel, and by 
other means of obtaining a higher percentage of the available heat 
value of the fuel. But as Prof. Jevons states, ‘Tt is wholly a 
confusion of ideas to suppose that the economical use of fuel is 
equivalent to a diminished consumption. The very contrary is 
the truth.” 

Speaking generally, it is probable that the economy does lead to 
increased consumption, but it is doubtful whether it does so to 
the extent of the economy effected. 

SECTION IX.: COAL: HISTORY OF LEGISLATION AND 
COMMISSIONS OF ENQUIRY 

The history of ameliorative legislation in respect of the coal' 
mines and miners of Great Britain may be said to date from the 
year 1778, when a law was passed which enacted that the state of 
life-slavery to which the miners of Scotland were subjected should 
come to an end, for at that time they were working under laws 
by which they were practically slaves. Able-bodied men were paid 
ten pence a day for hewing coal; their womenkind, acting as bear- 
ers in carrying the coal out from the workings and up the shafts, 
receiving but threepence a day. The workers forming part and 
parcel of the concern, passed from owner to owner with the col- 
liery as so many chattels. The emancipation was to be gradual 
and it was not until 1799, when another act was passed, that com- 
plete freedom was granted to the Scottish miners. The pay and 
conditions of employment of mine workers in other parts of Bri- 
tain were, however, at that time in advance of those of Scotland. 

Repeated disasters in the coal pits led to the formation in Sun- 
derland, in 1813, of a Society for the Prevention of Accidents in 
Coal Mines, and it was the members of this society who were 
instrumental in engaging the services of Sir Humphrey Davy in the 
investigations which culminated in 1S15 in the invention of the 
safety lamp. 

About the middle of the last century may be regarded as the 
time when great advances were made in mining methods and in 
the conditions and social status of the mine workers, the latter 
being due in part to the action of the miners themselves and in 
part to the general advance in public conscience. Colliery bonds 
(yearly bonds binding the miners to work on certain terms) of 
1763 show that combinations of the miners were prohibited at that 
time. Combinations of the coal owners in the north of England 
for the purpose of regulating the vend of coals, and so securing 
higher selling prices, had been in operation off and on for two 
centuries before the workmen combined among themselves 
(1825) with a view to restricting production and obtaining better 
terms for their labour. The Association of Colliers on the Rivers 
Tyne and Wear, consisting of 4,000 persons {Fossil Fust, p. 399 
note), was formed in 1826 immediately after the repeal of the 
Combination laws by act of parliament (s Geo: IV. c. 95). 

Committees of the House of Commons had been appointed in 
the year x8oo to enquire into the state of the coal trade and their 
reports were published in 1829, in which year, and again in 1830 
and 1836, the Lords appointed a select committee ^^to enquire into 


the coal trade.” Though these sumptuous vedumes of evidence 
and reports constitute a mine of weidth as to the conefitions preva- 
lent in the industry at this time, it remained for that great pro- 
tagonist in the battle for fair conditions for labour, Lo^ AsUey, 
afterwards Earl of Shaftesbury (as the outcome of the report of 
the commissioners for enquiring into the conditions of children 
employed in mines), to bring in a bill which became law in 1842. 
This bill prohibited the employment below ground of women and 
girls and of boys below the age of ten years. Social inspection 
also opened the way for mine inspection, which was introduced 
under the Coal Mines Regulation Act of >1850. Thb was followed 
by the Regulation Acts of 1855, i860, 1872, 1887, 1894, 1905 and 
1908, the Mines Accidents (Rescue and Award) Act, 19x0, and, 
finally, the Coal Mines Act of 1911, which is still in force. Tlie 
Act of 1 91 1 deals with such matters as the qualifications of man- 
agers and other officials, ventilation, safety lamps, shafts and 
winding, travelling roads and haulage below ground, support of 
roof and sides, signalling, machinery, electricity, explosives, pre- 
vention of coal dust, inspection as to safety, withdrawal of work- 
men,' surveys and plans, safety measures against inimdation, 
weighing of coal and payment of workers, hours of employment, 
provisions as to health, notices of accidents, reports, investigations 
and inquests, penalties, rescue and ambulances. 

In addition to the Mines Regulation Acts, there have been 
passed various Factegy and Workshop Acts, which affect such pwrts 
of the surface arrangements at mines as, for example, coke ovens, 
while the Education Acts enforce certain conditions bearing on the 
education of children and impose penalties for employing a child 
in contravention of those acts. The Workmen’s Compensation 
Acts of 1897 and 1906 render the employer liable to the workmen 
for injuries received whilst at work. Among these various meas- 
ures may be mentioned the Elementary Education Acts of 1870, 
1876, 1880, 1891; the School Attendance Acts 1893, 1899; Em- 
ployment of Children Act, 1903; Employrnent of Women Act, 
1907; Employers’ Liability Act, 1880; Factory and Workshop 
Acts, 1878, 1883, 1888, 1891, 189s, 1901; Fatal Accidents Inquiry 
(Scotland), 1895; Notice of Accidents Act, 1894, 1906; Truck 
Act, 1831, 1887, 1896; and the Minimum Wage Act, 1911. In 
1865-67, resulting from a petition to the House of Commons from 
the Miners’ National Association urging certain reforms, a select 
committee was set up to enquire into the working of the law in 
connection with coal mines and recommended, amongst other 
things, certifications of competency by examination of colliery 
managers. Hence the act of 1872. 

The Work of Commissions and Committees^The first 
royal commission to be appointed in relation to coal mining was 
that of 1866-71 presided over by the then Duke of Argyll, the 
reason for its appointment being the alarm raised by the publica- 
tion in 1865 of Prof. Stanley Jevons’ famous book The Coal Ques- 
tion, in which he pointed out that, if the great progressive expan- 
sion in the production and consumption of coal continued, ''the 
end of the present progressive condition of the Kingdom” would 
probably take place within 100 years. Various figures were given 
as to the duration of the coal supplies, 360 years being the lowest. 
No legislation resulted from the report of this commission. The 
next royal commission was that on accidents in mines appointed 
in 1879, which reported in 1886, the Coal Mines Regulation Act 
of 1887 being the result. 

In 1886 an agitation against royalty rents by both colliery own- 
ers and workmen led to a memorial of 60 members of parliament 
characterixing the system as a “gross hindrance to ^e mining 
industry.” In 1890 a royal commission on mining royalties was 
set with Lord Northbrook as chairman. This commission re- 
port^ In 1893. Amongst other conclusions come to was that 
“the system of royalties has not interfered with the general devel- 
opment of the mineral resources of the United Kingdom,” and 
they dismissed the question of nationalization. 

In the year 1901, the then chancellor of the exchequer, Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach, in order to make his budget meet, put a tax 
of id. per ton on export coal, an action whidi raised mu^ indig- 
nation on the part of colliery owners, miners and economists, ai^ 
eventually induced the Government to set up a commisuon to te- 
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view the matters wUdi lud come before the 1871 cammisuoD. 
Thu commisiioii, vducfa was under the chairmanship of Lord 
Allertoo, reported in 1905. The report is still a very valuaUe 
work of reference. Of their mai^ conclusions two of considerable 
interest are worth recording. They foresaw a great development 
in the use of the steam turbine, powdered fuel and gas stoves. 
They did not belkve there was any “real substitute” for coal as a 
source of power. They hoped for the establishment of great cen- 
tral electrical generating stations, and were sceptical^n this 
they were in error — as to the substitution of oil for coal in the 
Navy. They disapproved of the tax on coal, which was repealed 
by the Liberal Government in 1906. 

In 1906 the miners’ eight-hour day committee was appointed, 
reporting in 1907, and in 1908 an act regulating the hours of em- 
ployment of miners was passed, which has come to be known as 
the Miners’ Eight-Hour Act. 

The period 1896-191 1 was one of intense activity as to inves- 
tigation into the health and safety of miners, for during that period 
there were set up and reported the explosives testing conunittee 
(1897), the first electricity in mines committee (190s), the sec- 
ond electricity in mines committee (1911) and the committee on 
bobinito (1907). In 1906 a royal commission on mines was ap- 
pointed under the chaimanship of Lord Monkswell to deal with 
questions of health and safety and reported in 1909. The outcome 
of this report was the appointment of a chief inspector of mines, 
of which Mr. (now Sir) Richard Redmayne was the first occupant, 
a reorganization of the mines inspectorate, and the passing of the 
1911 Mines Act, to which reference has been made already. The 
mines (rescue and aid) committee, set up in 1910, reported in the 
succeeding year on the training of rescue corps and maintenance 
of rescue stations, while the explosions in mines committee, sitting 
from 1910 to 1914, issued a series of reports giving the result of 
their experiments carried out at the Home Office research station 
at Eskmeals in Cumberland. Thb station is now transferred to 
Buxton, where it is under the safety in mines research board of 
the Mines Department. The short Mines Act of 1914 was passed 
in order to remedy a few oversights in the comprehensive act of 
1911. 

During the period intervening between the passage of the 
1911 act and the outbreak of the World War, several depart- 
mental committees were set up to enquire into various subjects 
connected with coal mining, such as the committee on washing 
and drying accommodation in mines (1913). dealing with pit-head 
baths, as a result of which certain regulations were made in re- 
gard to the matters reported on; the committee on spontaneous 
combustion in coal mines (1912-21), which made recommenda- 
tions to which effect has been given, while the report of the 
mines rescue apparatus research committee formed the basis of 
part 3 of the General Regulations of July 20, 1920. The Coal 
Mines (Minimum Wage) Act was passed in 1912. Though its 
duration was to be for three years, it is still in existence, having 
been maintiuned by Expiring Laws Continuance Acts. 

During the period of the World War special legislation affecting 
the coal mines of Great Britain was passed, the character and 
object of which are dealt with under Section XI. of this article. 
But there were certain committees which sat during part of the 
war period, unconnected with war conditions, which were of far- 
reaching importance, such as the committee on the coal trade 
after the war and the coal conservation committee. This last- 
named committee became on the establishment of the Ministry 
of Reconstruction a committee of that department, and among 
its results were the setting up of the Fuel Research Board, and 
proposals as to the establish^nt of an electric power scheme 
for Great Britain, which is now in course of being carried into 
effect 

An important committee, too, was the acquisition and valua- 
tion of land committee, which amongst other matters dealt largely 
with fhe question of mine royalties, and as a result of whose report 
(1919) the Mines (Wodd^ Facilities and Support) Act was 
pamed in 1923, giving power to the railway and ca^ commission 
to override the ri^its of owners of land and minerals so as to 
secure the effective working of coal, and desding also with ques- 


I tions relating to support. 

The Snal^ Commiasion*— Since the war several important 
acts have been pass^ as the result of the findings of other com- 
missioiu and committees. The most important of these was the 
coal industry commission which, under an act of parliament 
passed for the purpose, was clothed with statutory powers for en- 
quiring into the position of, and the conditions prevailing in, the 
cool industry. TMs, perhaps the most important royal commis- 
sion on coal that has sat, was presided over by on eminent judge 
of the high court. Sir Jolm Sankey, G.B.E. The commission took 
within its purview many matters connected with the coal industry, 
such as health, safety, costs, profits, hours of work and conditions 
of em{doyment generally. It considered alternative methods for 
the future conduct of the industry, as, for instance, the existing 
system of private ownership and control, nationalization, and, as 
an alternative to nationalization, a system of aggregation of col- 
liery interests and co-partnership. 

Three divergent interim reports were presented on March so, 
1919. The chairman and the three Government nominees (of the 
six persons selected because of their economic knowledge) recom- 
mended a “seven-hour” working day instead of the existing eight 
hours, “and, subject to the economic position of the industry at 
the end of 1920,” a six-hour day; an increase of two shillings per 
shift in the wage of those “classes of colliery workers, employed 
in coal mines or at the pit-heads of coal mines, whose wages have 
in the past been regulated by colliery sliding scales,” and, in the 
case of workers under 16 years of age, an advance of one shilling 
a day. There was included in this report a poragraph which 
caused much stir in mining circles. It ran, 

“Even upon the evidence already given, the present system of 
ownership and working in the coal industry stands condemned, 
and some other system must be substituted for it, either nation- 
alization or a method of unification by national purchase and/or 
joint control.” 

The report stated that it was “a matter fur careful considera- 
tion whether id. per ton should not be at once collected on coal 
raised and applied to Improve the housing and amenities of each 
particular colliery district.” On the output then being procured 
this meant about £1,000,000 a year. 

The three miners’ representatives and the three nominees of the 
miners (of the six persons noted for their economic knowledge) 
signed another report which was somewhat longer than the first 
mentioned, and whilst advocating on advance of 30% in wages 
and a six-hour working day, constituted also a closely reasoned 
argument in favour of the complete nationalization of the cool 
mining industry. 

The three colliery owners’ representatives, on the other hand, 
in a somewhat brief report, took up the attitude that they had 
not to decide the question as to “what amount we would desire 
colliery workers to receive to enable them to attain a higher 
standard of living, but the amount to which their existing wages 
ought to be increased, regard being had to a reasonable standard 
of living amongst the colliery workers and the effect of any in- 
crease of their wages on the development of the coal industry and 
the economic life of the country.” They also opposed any de- 
crease in the working hours. As regarded nationalization or uni- 
fication of ownership of collieries, they stated that “such evidence 
as has been placed before us is insufficient to enable us to pro- 
nounce any judgment.” 

The Government accepted the majority (the chairman’s) in- 
terim or first stage report “in the letter and the spirit,” as a 
result of which the Seven Hours Act and the Mining Industry 
Act of 1920 were passed. 

On June 20 of the same year the commissioners made four 
divergent final reports, one by the chairman, another by Sir 
Arthur Duckham (one of the six gentlemen eminent in economic 
knowledge), another by the miners’ representatives and their 
three nominees (of the six “economic” members of the commis- 
sion) and a fourth by the colliery owners’ representatives and two 
of toe Government’s nominees of toe six economic members. 

Hie chairman reported in favour of acquiring the coal royalties 
and mines by purchase for the State. Sir A. Duckham advocated. 
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amongst other things. State ownership of the minerals (royalties) 
by purchase, a system of unification in areas under private enter- 
prise, the setting up of pit committees, and the multiple shift 
system. The miners’ representatives advocated State organization 
and ownership {see subsequent Section X.). The fourth report of 
the colliery owners and two of the economic members stated, 
amongst much other matter, ^^that the evidence submitted to the 
commission afforded no ground for belief that nationalization 
would have the effect of reducing the price of coal, in fact it 
pointed the other way, and that they believed in any form it would 
be detrimental to the development of the industry and the eco- 
nomic life of the country; nor would it lead to peace.” They 
favoured purchase by the Government of the coal royalties and 
recommended the setting up of pit committees and district and 
national councils. 

The Government practically accepted none of the reports in 
their entirety and brought in a bill for setting up pit committees, 
district and national councils, but the leaders of the miners de- 
clined to accept it as a settlement. A national stoppage of the 
miners was, however, averted. 

The coal trade remained in a very disturbed state, and in 1924 
a court of enquiry under Lord Buckmasler was set up, and an- 
other in 1925 under the well-known Counsel Mr. MacMillan, 
dealing with certain aspects of the industry. In 1925 the Mining 
Industry (Welfare Fund) Act was passed prolonging the Wel- 
fare Fund for another five years. There was a state of world- 
wide depression in the coal mining industry, production being in 
excess of demand. In July 1925 the British Government decided 
to make to the coal industry a financial subvention as from Aug. 
I of that year to April 30, 1926, by which wages would continue 
to be paid at the current rate. By March 31, 1926, this subsidy 
had reached £19,000,000. 

The Samuel Commissioiii 1925 . — In Aug. 1925 a royal com- 
mission was appointed under the chairmanship of the Rt. Hon. 
Sir Herbert Samuel, G.B.E., “to report upon the economic posi- 
tion of the coal industry and conditions affecting it, and to make 
any recommendations for the improvement thereof,” The com- 
mission, consisting of four persons unconnected with the indus- 
try, issued on March 6, 1926, one of the most exhaustive and 
masterly documents ever produced in connection with the coal 
industry of Great Britain. 

The commission, besides hearing fresh evidence, made a close 
study of the evidence which had been given before the Sankey 
commission. The following is a very brief and condensed sum- 
mary of the findings and recommendations of the commission:—* 

They condemned the principle of a subsidy. They could not 
agree with the view of the coal owners that little can be done to 
improve the organization of the industry, and that the only 
practicable course was to lengthen hours and lower wages. They 
considered the problem as divisible under two heads — the per- 
manent and the temporary aspect. The immediate problem to be 
faced included the fact that, excluding the subsidy, 73% of the 
coal was produced at a loss and the commission arrived at the 
opinion that, “If the present hours are to be retained, we think 
a reyision of the ^minimum percentage addition to standard rates 
of wages’ fixed in 1924 at a time of temporary prosp)crity, is in- 
dispensable.” They hoped that no increase in hours would be 
necessary. They deemed it essential that there should be, as 
heretofore, considerable variation as between districts in the rates 
of wages, but at the same time advocated the continuance of na- 
tional “wage agreements” and recommended that the representa- 
tives of the employers and employed should meet together, first 
nationally and then in districts, in order to arrive at a settle- 
ment. The revision of the minimum percentage would save the 
industry from immediate collapse, but it was inevitable that a 
number of collieries would have to be closed; consequently it 
might be necessary to arrange for the transference of labour on a 
considerable scale, in which case the Government should provide 
funds for the purpose. 

With regard to the permanent aspect of the problem, the com- 
mission advocated the acquirement by purchase by the State of 
the royalties; the amalgamation of the collieries into larger 


groups which the State, as owner of the minerals, would be able 
to promote; the promotion of a closer connection of mimng 
with the allied industries, e.g,, “the develqmient of dectrical 
supply under the new proposals of the Government should be 
closely co-ordinated with the generation of electricity at the 
mines.” They suggested the setting up of a national fuel and 
power committee with advisory powers. They regarded research 
j into the methods of both winning and using coal as being back- 
ward. The State should give financial support to the further ex- 
periments on a conunercial scale which are necessary in the case 
of low-temperature carbonization. The matter of distribution of 
coal left much to be desired; large financial advantages might 
be gained by the formation of co-operative selling agencies — 
they were especially needed in the export trade. The Government 
should consider the establishment of an official system for the 
sampling and analysis of coal so as to encourage selling on a 
specification and guarantee. Local authorities should be empow- 
ered to engage in the retail coal trade. Larger mineral wagons 
should be used and a greater concentration of ownership thereof 
effected, and a standing joint committee of the Ministry of Trans- 
port and the Mines Department be formed to promote these 
measures. Whilst the standard length of the working day, which 
averaged 7i hr. underground, should remain unaltered, “the 
optional re-distribution of hours within the present weekly total, 
over a week of five days instead of six, should be considered,” 
and the multiple shift system should be extended. Joint pit com- 
mittees should be established generally. Payment of men should 
be on such a basis, where possible, as to give them a direct interest 
in output. They advocated a family allowance system and profit 
sharing. For all new collieries a proper provision of houses for 
the workers should be a condition of the lease. The general 
establishment of pit-head baths was necessary and when pros- 
perity returns to the industry they considered that annual holidays 
with pay should be established. The industry should be continued 
under private enterprise. 

Although the owners, under pressure, accepted the report in 
principle, it was rejected by the miners, and on Saturday, April 
29, 1926, the men ceased work. To support them a general strike 
was ordered (see General Strike), but in a few days this was 
abandoned. The miners, however, remained idle throughout May 
and June and the attempts made by the prime minister and others 
to bring about a settlement of the dispute were unavailing. In 
June the Government introduced legislation into parliament to 
carry out the recommendations of the Samuel commission, and 
(i) the Coal Mines Act 1926, which permitted of increasing the 
time below ground of workmen by one hour, and (2) the Mining 
Industry Act, 1926, which gave effect with two important excep- 
tions to the recommendations of the Samuel commission, were 
passed. 

Space does not permit of a description of the very important 
provisions contained in the latter act, e.g., those for facilitating 
amalgamations of collieries, the extending of the Mines (Working 
Facilities and Support) Act, levy on royalties for purposes of 
erecting pit head baths, limitation of recruitment of labour in the 
industry for facilitating profit-sharing schemes, pit committees, 
etc. A number of committees were also set up as the outcome of 
the report of the Samuel commission to deal with matters re- 
ferred to therein, e.g., the fuel and power council, the mineral 
transport committee, the committee of co-operative selling in the 
coal mining industry; the latter has reported already. 

During the last 60 years there have been in connection with 
the British coal mining industry nine royal commissions, over 30 
committees of enquiry, and 26 acts of parliament. Perhaps no 
branch of industry has been subjected to so much and such strin- 
gent state regulation as that of coal mining in Great Britain, with 
a view, in a great measure, to the protection of the miners. 
Socially, morally and financially the status of the workers has 
greatly advanced since 1850, and coal mining has developed into 
a branch of engineering requiring the most skilled engineers. This 
high degree of skill is essentid because the richer and more 
accessible coal deposits were lar^y worked out in the earlier 
periods of coal mining in England. 
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SECTION Z.: COAL: THE QUESTION OP I clearly shown that strikes are not prevented by State ownership 

NATIONALIZATION and management/' and were emphatic that nationalisation *'in any 


A policy which of late years has been espoused by the Miners* 
Federation of Great Britain is that of the nationalisation or so- 
cialisation of the coal mining industry. Whatever form it takes, 
whether ownership by the State, with State control, or some form 
of guild socialization — as, for instance, ownership by the workers 
in the industry for their benefit — ^it implies the elimination of the 
individual employer and the destruction of private enterprise. 

The miners, however, did not welcome Government control of 
the coal mines when it was first mooted in Dec. 1916, being sus- 
picious of what was entailed thereby. On Dec. 20, 1916, the exec- 
utive of the Miners’ Federation adopted a resolution, *^That the 
executive views with the utmost concern the declaration of the 
prime minister that the Government contemplate taking control 
of the whole of the mines of the country, and before any definite 
action is taken, we ask the prime minister to grant an interview 
to the executive committee at the earliest possible date.” Event- 
ually, that view has completely changed. 

At the beginning of 1919, when the miners put for^'ard a series 
of demands, there was included a demand for the ^^nationalization” 
of the collieries. And again, upon the issue of the four separate 
and diverse reports of the Sankey commission (sec Section IX.), 
the report of the miners* representatives advocated State organi- 
zation and ownership. The report of the chairman (Mr. Justice 
Sankey) recommended the immediate acquirement of the coal 
royalties for the State, which was to pay just compensation to the 
owners thereof. He also recommended a scheme for the local ad- 
ministration of the collieries, and that legislation be passed for 
acquiring them for the State, after the scheme had been worked 
for three years from the date of the report; during that time the 
coal control, then in existence, was to ^ continued. The reasons 
for nationalization of minerals and collieries which animated the 
miners* representatives and the chairman of the commission may 
be epitomized as follows: — 

(a) Coal being a principal national asset of the United Kingdom, 
and a wasting asset, it is in the State's interest that it should be 
worked and used to the best advantage. 

(b) The ownership of coal is vested in about 4,000 owners, among 
whom, though many are reasonable, there are some who arc a hindrance 
to the development of the industry. 

(c) Under a system of corporate ownership, boundaries of under- 
takings are arbitrary and irregular, making it difficult to work the 
mines, while the coal at present left between the separate mines is lost. 

(d) Drainage and pumping of the mines could be more effectively 
carried on under a system of nationalization than under individual 
ownership. 

(f) Competition between coal owners for the export trade fre- 
quently prevents the industry from getting the full value of the coal. 

(/) The system of inland distribution of coal being in the hands 
of many private individuals, the consumer is unable to obtaih the 
coal as cheaply as he should. It is estimated that Uiere are 28,000 
retail distributors of coal in the United Kingdom. 

(g) There are about 3,000 pits owned by about 1,500 companies or 
individuals in the United Kingdom. Were these combined under State 
ownership, standardization of materials and ai^liances would be 
possible, with the resulting economies. 

(h) Though all the above economies and improvements could be 
effected under a system of unification without nationalization— I}y a 
system of '^rationalization,” as it has come to be called — it is, or was, 
agreed that, as the workers think under private owner^ip they are 
working for the capitalist, and when a strike takes place a contest 
between labour and capital is set up w^hich is much less likely to apply 
with the State as owner. 

The miners* representatives were opposed to any cpmpensation 
whatever being paid to the owners of the coal (royalty owners). 
Sir Arthur Ducldiam, a Government nominee on the commission, 
reported in favour of unification under private ownership. The 
colliery owners’ representatives and two of the Government nom- 
inees on the commission reported in favour of the State purchase 
of ^ the coal but against nationalization of the collieries. They 
stated that ^Hhe evidence submitted to the Commission affords no 
ground for belief that nationalization woidd have the effect of 
reducing the price of coal,” and that “without co-operation, na- 
tionalization, even if otherwise advisable, would in no way secure 
increase of output or continuity of production. The evidence has 


form would be detrimental to the development of the industry 
and to the economic life of the country.” The Government of the 
day rejected nationalization, and after the great strike of 1920 
the objective for the time being of the miners* representatives 
had got narrowed down to a national pool of wages and profits. 
But nationalization of minerals and mines is the avowed policy of 
the Labour Party in Great Britain. 

As a remedy for such defects as unscientific use of coal, costly 
getting of coal, imperfect selling and transportation arrangements, 
etc., the Samuel commission (reported March 6, 1926) did not 
recommend the adoption of the policy of nationalization. They 
remained unsatisfied that such a system was workable or that it 
offered a clear social gain. “We perceive in it” they said (p. 233 of 
the report) “grave economic dangers, and we find no advantages 
that cannot be obtained as readily or more readily in other ways.” 
They were of the opinion (p. 237) that, “The way to prosperity 
for the mining industry lies along three chief lines of advance: 
through greater application of science to the winning and using of 
coal, through larger units for production and distribution, through 
fuller partnership between employers and employed. In all these 
respects progress must come mainly from within the industry.” 

The author of Coal Mimng Industry during the War in the con- 
cluding chapters of his work, refers thus to nationalization:— 

"The economies of administration and working attainable under a 
system of aggregation must be patent to every broad-minded and 
enquiring student of the mining industiy. Keen competition between 
rival coal owners allows the foreigner in normal times to exploit the 
coal output of the country. Grtrat economies could be achieved, too, 
by a centralized system of purcha.sing of stores, and important far- 
reaching economies could be secured by centralization of pumping 
and to some extent winding plants, and further, underground haulage 
would be simplified and chca{>ened by the abolition of eccentric 
boundaries. . . . The gains or drawbacks of nationalization, on the 
other hand, hinge upon definite principles of human action and 
experience. Whatever results may accrue from such a policy, from the 
record of observation I find great difficulty in believing that it would 
make for efficiency. During the period of control the representatives 
of the State did their best, and they were often unfairly criticized, 
but It is certain that no experienced head amongst them would care to 
put forward the claim that public management has a genius for 
either efficiency or economy. It was imperative at the time to impose 
unified action in important matters, where there was no existing 
machinery within the industry capable of doing so. But the virtue 
was in the co-ordination and not in the head directing it, and there 
can be no doubt that joint action from within, had it been available 
at the moment it was required, would have produced a more effective 
and economical mechanism. A prominent instance of this was the 
system of voluntary district coal distribution which was carried on 
by a committee of the coal owners. Even if nationalized control were 
not vetoed by the inherent physical difficulties of the case, it would 
still have the disadvantage of removing from the industry the great 
energizing forces of personal responsibility and initiative.” 

In Great Britain and America there are no State-owned mines. 
The German State formerly owned a large number of collieries. 
The Prussian State owned and managed three large coal mines in 
Upper Silesia, now in Polish territory, three lignite mines and 
eight bituminous coal mines in the Ruhr, together producing about 
9,500,000 tons per annum. Prussia also had control of the Hi- 
bernia coal mines, which, however, were run on the lines of a 
private company. In 1924 all these mines were denationalized, 
though the State continued to bold all the shares and other capital, 
the only difference being that, though the directors are appointed 
by the State, the officials and control generally of the mines are 
not under the State. 

Russia. All the collieries in Russia, once privately owned, are 
under the Soviet. Figures* based on returns by the Soviet — ^the 
conditions being those of gradual recovery from war-effects — pre- 
sent (1928) a poor comparison with pre-war conditions. A con- 
siderably reduced output has been obtained and that output only 
with the aid of important State subsidies. In the fiscal year ending 
Sept. 1924 the coal mining industry received subventions in cash 
amounting to 24,800,000 chervonetz (i ch.^£i zs) and a credit 
of 50,000,000 ch. in addition. The industry is greatly in arrears 
with payment of taxes. The position of the miner is far worse than 
before the war; in the Donetz basin he received, in March 1924, 
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15 gold roubles compared with 56*8 gold roubles in 1914 calcu- 
lated upon the index cost of living. The output in 29x3, exclusive 
of the area assigned to Poland, was 28,990,000 tons, whereas in 
1924 it was only 24,580,000 tmis; the country cannot even absorb 
tUs greatly diminished output. In 19x3 the output per man per 
annum was 149-4 tons; in 1924 it was only 86*8 tons. 

HoUand. Holland has some State coal mines, the production 
from which in 1924 exceeded that from the privately owned mines 
for the first time. The State-owned mines produced 2,9x2,899 
tons out of a total for the country of 5,787,020 tons. The gross 
working profit from all the State mines in 1924 was 7,320,000 
florins as compared with 8,340,000 florins in 1923. 

British Empire. In the British Empire there are several cases 
of State ownership of collieries on a very small scale, c.g.^ the Udi 
mine in Nigeria, the Mount Mulligan mine in Queensland and the 
James and Liverpool collieries in New Zealand. 

SECTION XL: COAL: CONTROL METHODS IN THE 
WORLD WAR 

In times of war and national emergency, when industry is par- 
alysed for lack of motive power, the overwhelming importance of 
coal is emphasized. Coal is not only the prime factor in the manu- 
facture of nearly all war materials, and in the mobilization of 
shipping, but in the case of Britain, it is a prime article of ex- 
change for the foodstuffs that are imported. The cost of living is 
further very largely affected by the price of coal. During certain 
periods of the war the trading value of coal became very pro- 
nounced, for a free exchange in coal did not exist. Certain Govern- 
ments, notably the British and German, held the delivery of coal 
under control. For instance, Britain supplied coal to Norway 
and Sweden, at a price subject to those countries giving in ex- 
change return cargoes of pit timber and certain classes of high 
grade iron ore and steel biUets. To Sweden also at one time bitu- 
minous coal and anthracite were supplied subject to the release 
for transport to Russia of certain medical stores of which the 
latter country was in great need. Similarly, Switzerland relied al- 
most entirely on German coal for industrial purposes, and Ger- 
many used this weapon as a means to press for ^^compensatory 
goods,*’ and also obtained iron ore in like manner from Sweden. 

By a 83rstematic development of the policy of granting supplies 
of coal for bunkering purposes only upon condition that those re- 
ceiving such supplies woidd render certain services to the British 
empire and her Allies, or would abstain from giving certain facil- 
ities to their enemies, the firms who controlled the marketing of 
British coal were gradually able to exert a degree of pressure upon 
neutral shipowners and manufacturers which formed a valuable 
contribution towards the economic measures directed against the 
enemy. But, the immediate effect of the war on the coal trade of I 
Great Britain was also to close several important foreign markets | 
against her. Transport facilities, by reason of the diversion of 
rolling stock and shipping to military purposes, was also impeded. 
The result was a temporary glut of coal at the collieries for home 
consumption. 

The Allies, especially France and Italy, became largely depen- 
dent on Britain for tteir supplies of cod, the latter country en- 
tirely, while France’s demands were soon double that of the 
normal importation. The great expansion in the manufacture of 
the munitions of war at home greatly augmented the fuel require- 
ments of the iron and steel works, and on top of all this the war 
requirements made a constant drain on the number of miners. 
Up to the end of March 1916, no fewer than 282,000 men from 
the coal mines had volunti^y enlisted in the fighting forces. So 
that, although the decline in exports of coal and coke during the 
year 19x5 amounted to about 14 million tons, this was more than 
balanced by decreased output, amounting to nearly 12,500,000 
tons, and increased demands for home consumption. The average 
pithead price of coal rose from 9s. ix.zxd. in 1914 to 12s. 4.8d. 
per ton in 1915. 

The Coal Mining Organlxation Coxiimlt<eer--<nus body 
consisting of representatives of the colliery owners and miners, 
presided over by the chief inspector of mines, was set up by the 
Government in Feb. 1915 to organise the industry to the best 


advantage to meet the exigencies created by Che war. It had ho 
plenary powers; it could only isvestigate, report and arbitrate. 
It continued in almost constant session until complete financial 
contibl of the industry by the State was instituted in 1917, and 
but for the very strained relations between the colliery owners and 
workmen in South Wales, which culminated in a complete im- 
passe at the dose of 19x6, it is probable that the committee could 
have functioned successfully throughout the war. Two other com- 
mittees dealing with coal problems were established on the advice 
of this committee, namely, the coal exports committee, under 
whose control was placed the whole of the export trade of the 
country in coal, and the coal and coke distribution committee, 
which dealt with the inland distribution of supplies. 

In 29x6 the output of coal showed an increase of over 3,000,000 
tons on the previous year, and the average pit-head price had 
risen to 15s. 2.5 7d. per ton. Exports still further decreased, but 
this was occasioned by the unavoidable restriction which had to 
be imposed to meet home requirements, due to the starting of 
munition factories and the extensions of works. On the advice of 
the coal mining organization committee, the Government insti- 
tuted the Price of Coal Limitation Act, which became law as from 
July 29, X91 5, and remained in being until the end of March 1921, 
being repealed when Government control ceased. 

The coal trade had reached a purely artificial state which con- 
tinued throughout the war, the natural laws governing supply and 
demand being largely disturbed by Government control of prices 
and of export. The limitation of the price of coal, which was in the 
natdre of a self-denying ordinance on the part of colliery owners 
and the miners, constituted one of the chief events in the history 
of the coal mining industry of Great Britain. It was almost the 
first attempt at a statutory limitation of the price of an essential 
commodity and, on the whole, it achieved a remarkable success. 
By the act, certain maximum pit-head prices for the sale of coal 
for inland consumption were fixed, the coal owners being left free 
to obtain the best possible price for coal for export, with the ex- 
ception of a limitation in the case of coal sold to the Allies. Thus 
at one time the price of the same coal was for home consumption 
16s. 6d. per ton and for export 60s., 62s.6d. and 65s., and after the 
Armistice actually reached 140s. a ton for exp>ort. 

Goyernment Coiitrol.r-Owing to the wage disputes in South 
Wales terminating in an impasse, the Government took posses- 
sion of the coal mines in Wales and Monmouthshire as from Dec. 
X, 2916, with the object of eliminating war profits, avoiding in- 
dustrial disputes and securing the best results from labour in the 
mines during the war. In February of the year following it was 
succeeded by a more stringent control which was extended to in- 
clude all coal mines, the three advisory committees mentioned 
abow being merged in the* control. An agreement arrived at be- 
tween the controller and the coal owners as to the compensation 
to be paid to the latter under the control was confirmed by act of 
parliament on Feb. 6, 1918. 

The management of the collieries remained with the owners, 
and a profit standard was fixed in respect of each colliery under- 
taking based on any one of the three years preceding the war yiiich 
the owner chose to select, such profit being guaranteed to him 
during the period of control, provided he worked up to a standard 
output. Eighty per cent of all the profit over and above the guar- 
anteed profit was paid to the inland revenue, as in the case of the 
excess profits of other concerns. Of the remaining 20% the Gov- 
ernment coal controller took 15%, which went to form a pool 
from which he met deficiencies that arose in respect of the guar- 
anteed profits of any of the undertakings, the colliery owners re- 
ceiving the remaining 5%. 

Peihaps the two most important actions taken by the controller 
of coal mines were those in respect of the transport and rationing 
of coal. On Sept. 8, 1917, the Transport of Coal (Met was issued, 
under which Great Britain was divided into 20 areas to which coal 
produced in each of the production areas might be forwarded by 
public raflway for inland consumption, (1) for steam and manu- 
facturing purposes, (2) for gas and co^ng purpoMS, and <3) 
for domestic purposes. It was esthnated that, on tfie basis of the 
year 19x7, the scheme would effect a saving in tranaport of rail- 
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borne coal of 700,000,000 ton-m. per annum; though it is doubtful 
^f^ther the saving effected actual^ readied this figure. The ra- 
tioning of domestic coal first apfdM to London under House- 
hold Coal D^ribution Order of Aug. xo, 19x7. 

The Distribution Order, 1917 ^Three principal objects were 
aimed at by this order: the establishment of minimum stocks of 
cmI to be held in reserve throughout the winter; a priority in 
distribution of any available stocks of coal, in case of ^rtage, 
to be conferred on consumers requiring or taking supplies in 
quantities not exceeding 2 cwt. per week, and restriction in the 
consumption of coal wh^e it was in excess of the normal average 
requirements of houses of different sizes. In July 19x8 compul- 
so^ rationing in respect of domestic coal was made applicable to 
the whole of England and Wales, and in Oct. 1918 to Scotland also. 

End of War Time ControL — ^The financial control of the coal 


mines was terminated by the passage, on March 31, of the Coal 
Mines (Emergency) Act, 1920, which specified that it should be 
deemed to have ceased as from April i, 1919. 

The financial decontrol of the mines took place on March 31, 
1921. As the temporary scheme was drawing to a conclusion the 
representatives of the owners and workmen met in order to work 
out a permanent settlement. Their efforts failed, and on April 1, 
1921, another national strike took place; it lasted until July 4, 
when a settlement was arrived at embodying for the first time the 
idea of profit-sharing. 
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UNITED STATES 


According to recent estimates, those of the International 
Geological Congress, the United States has about 52% of the 
coal supply of the world, but in view of the fact that the geological 
resources are probably almost as closely estimated in the United 
States as in any part of the globe and that large areas of the 
earth’s surface have been only roughly surveyed and some not at 
all, this figure may be subject to some reduction. Twenty-eight 
States, as well as the Territory of Alaska and the Philippine 
islands, have bountiful supplies of coal, 8 States have only a small 
quantity in each and 12 States, with the Hawaiian islands, are 
absolutely without this fuel. Table I. shows the separate produc- 
tion of 28 states and Alaska in 1926 with the combined tonnage of 
California, Idaho and Nevada. 

Some of the figures in the last column of the table— ^'average 
tons per man per day” — may be too high in some States because 
men in those regions frequently go into the mines to shoot coal 
and load cars on days when the tipples or mines as a whole are 
not in operation. The figures relate only to active mines of com- 
mercial size that produced bituminous coal in 1926. The number 
of such mines in the United States was 7,177 in 1926; 7,144 in 
1925 and 7,586 in 1924. Of the coal mined in 1926, it may be 
said, that 90,772,894 tons or 15*8% was undercut by hand; 
52>439i9X4 tons or 9*1% was shot off the soEd; 4x0,912,680 tons 
or 71*7% was cut by inachines; 16,922,695 tons or 3% was ob- 
tained by strippiiig and 2,318,802 tons or 0*4% was mined under 
conditions unspeeffied. TTiere were 1J4 mines in Class lA Opro- 
dudng 500,000 tons or over in the course of the year). These 


mined 23*6% of the entire toimage. There were 649 in Class iB 
(with a tonnage between 200,000 and 500,000 tons in the year). 
These produced 34 5% of the tonnage. Class 2 (100,000 to 200,- 
000 tons) numbered ^5 and product ai«o%; Class 3 (50,000 to 
100,000 tons) numbered 867 and produced 10*9% ; Class 4 (10,000 
to 50,000 tons) numbered 2,9x2 and produced 8 3% and Class 5 
(less than 10,000 tons) numbered 2,730 and produced 1*7%. 



FlO. 31.— COAL WHETH£R SUI-BITUMINOUS. BITUMINOUS. SKMI-B1TU- 
M1NOU8. SEMI-ANTHRACITE OR SUPERAMTHRACITE IS DESIGNATED BY 
THE SOLID BLACK AREAS. LIGNITE OF DOUBTFUL OR UNDETERMIMED 
VALUE IS DEBIGRATEO BY HATCHING: DARKER HATCHIRG WITHIR SAID 
AREAS ARE FIELDS OF KNOWN COMMERCIAL VALUE 

Table II. shows the coal analyses in more important districts. 

Pennsylvania Anthracite. — ^The anthracite region of Penn- 
sylvania until and including 1869 (except in 1865) produced more 
coal than all the rest of the United States. In that year the 
output of Pennsylvania anthracite was 17,083,134 tons. Since 
that time the tonnage of the anthracite field has increased, but the 
production of bituminous coal and lignite has augmented far 
more rapidly. The value of anthracite per ton at the mines 
averages 2| times that of bituminous. {See Anthracite.) 

Methodis of Mining. — Most of the coal produced in the United 
States is mined by room-and-pillar methods which are equivalent 
to the bord-and-pillar, or post-and-stall, methods of Great Britain. 
The width of the room varies from xo to 80 ft. depending on 
the strength of the part of the roof immediately over the coal, 
the depth of the seam from the surface, whether it is the purpose 
to withdraw the pillar and whether an attempt is made not to 
disturb the surface. Where, as in the Connellsville region of 
Pennsylvania, the cover is deep and the pillar coal friable, the 
room width may be only x 2 ft. wide, especially, if, as is usual, the 
extraction of the pillar or “second mining” is to be attempted 
later. In that case pillars of as much as 80 ft. width have been 
provided. In many parts of West Virginia, in central and southern 
Illinois, and in the south-western coal region generally where 
pillars are not removed, the percentage of recovery may be less 
than 50. In the Connellsville, Fairmont and Pocahontas regions 
complete extraction is attempted and 90% is frequently attrined. 
In these regions the pillars are withdrawn retreating and in a long 
break fine extending over two or three entries which is adhered to 
rigidly in order that no pillar may form a salient angle in the 
line of goaf, and thus receive more than its due load. No coal is 
left standing. If it cannot be loaded it must, at least, be shot 
down so as to permit the roof to break and fall, relieving the 
stress on the coal face. In such instances the roof is frequently 
observed to be tom on the surface, as in longwall workings, some 
hundreds of feet back of the break line over the still standing coal. 
The underground breaks of the roof within the area that has been 
totally excavated doubtless do not connect with these surface 
breaks. The fractures in the workings appear to project into the 
goaf, or excavated area, from a line near the break Ene at an 
angle to the horizontal of 70 degrees, leaving a corbel of rock 
along the break line. 



Tabi£ L—Produaion, Value, Men Employed, Days Worked, and Output per Man per Day at Coal Mines in the United States, in igad 

(Exclusive of product of wagon mines producing less than i,ooo tons) 
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Plans (fig. 32) are shown of a standard practice of mining in 
the Pocahontas region from an article by Audley H. Stow in Cod 
Age, vol. 3, pp. 594-600. 

Another (fig. 34) of the methods of operation of the U.S. Coal 
and Coke Co. is from an article by Edward OToole on the Poca- 
hontas Coal Field, Froc, A,IM£., vol. bodi., pp. 874-897. The 



plan of concentrated mining of the H. C. Frick Coke Co. and others 
33) is derived from Proc, A.LM.E, vol. Ixxiv. pp. 523-536. 

Longwall of the circular advancing type has been in operation 
for many years in northern Illinois, northern Iowa and northern 
Missouri, also in parts of Arkansas. In general it was adopted 
only where, as the coal was thin, packwall material was available. 
Only in quite recent years with the advent of conveyors has 
longwall been adopted where the coal is of such thickness that 
rooms can be driven without lifting bottom or shooting top rock 
and even then but seldom. Room-and-pillar is still standard and 
almost universal practice where the coal thickness exceeds 4 feet. 

Mine Gradients. — In southern Illinois the coal is as level as 
the prairie land above it, and in much of the United States it 
is on gradients running from zero to 5%. As the great Appalachian 
uplift is reached on the east and the Cascades are approached on 
the west the grades increase. The gentle folds of western Pennsyl- 
vania give way to steeper folds in the central Pennsylvania area, 
grades of 10% being not uncommon. In the anthracite region the 
coal may pitch at 90 degrees and even turn over so that the rock 
that was laid down as the roof of the coal becomes what metal 
miners term the footwall. In the Cahaba and Coosa regions of 
Alabama, similar conditions exist and in the Cascades also. 

There are between the Appalachians and the Cascades some 
heavy gradients. In Wyoming at Hanna, Gebo, Cumberland, 
Kemmerer and Rock Springs they have given much trouble. At 
first it was customary to drive (ht rooms up the pitch and let 
the loads pull the empties up to the face of the room,, a rope pass- 
ing over a pulley connecting the two. Friction in some cases had 
to be used to steady the loads down the grade, and, wood rails 
being used, speed of travel was further reduced. This method 
resulted in many accidents to cars and to men. Derailments were 
frequent, so the method was discontinued at Hanna, Gebo and 
Rock Springs. In Alabama this system is still being used. In 
Wyoming it became the custom to drive engine planes down the 
dip and lay out ^e rooms on the strike. The loaded cars are drawn 
by mules to tbe^ room mouth and there a rope is attached, the cars 
bdng pulled one by one by this rope around the switch or room 
parting up the engine plane to the l^el heading above. There the 
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cars from the various rooms are assembled and pulled by electric 
locomotives to the main hoist. The mining machines are also 
lowered or raised on the same engine plane to the rooms which are 
to be cut. This involves four haulage units — ^mule, small hoist, 
locomotive and main hoists — and this does not make for efficiency 
but the plan seems to be better than the old method. More re- 
cently, with the advent of conveyors and scrapers, it has become 
general practice once again to drive rooms and, sometimes, long 
faces directly up the pitch, bringing the coal down to level gang- 
ways, from which it is hauled by locomotives to engine planes, on 
which it is hoisted to the surface. 

Steep grades are also found in Colorado, and iti northern Illi- 
nois is an extremely steep inclination in a coal bed near La Salle, 
but this coal is not being mined where the pitch occurs. 

Steep Gradient Methods. — ^Where the pitches are heavy in- 
deed but still light enough for the purpose, it has been customary 
in the anthracite region to use what is known as a ^^buggy breast*’ 
(fig- 35)- The^breast or room, is driven up the pitch, and rock is 
piled in the roadway near the mouth of the room to a considerable 
depth and to a gradually decreasing depth toward the fact so as to 
reduce the gradient. On the new inclination thus formed a small 
car or “buggy” is run. This is dumped at the end of the grade into 
a short chute which carries the coal to a point near the entry where 
it can be loaded into a standard mine car. The system is used on 
gradients from 10 to 18 degrees. On lesser gradients the room is 
frequently turned enough off the pitch to make it possible to place 
the standard car at the fact by mule power. 

Where the pitch runs from 18 to 30 degrees, sheet iron is used. 
Where the coal will not run it has to be pushed or “bucked” with 
a shovel at great expenditure of human energy. When the coal 
runs too freely the sheet iron can be omitted and boards laid or 
the coal may be allowed to run on the coal floor. But with heavier 
grades the full-battery system is used (figs. 36 and 37). A heavy 
battery or barricade is erected somewhere, either at the mouth 
of the room or further in. A chute with a gate at the barricade 
leads to the car. The coal as it is dislodged is directed to the 
centre of the room, where it is held by two lines of posts and tim- 
ber on either side of the centre. It is allowed to fill this space. 



Fig. 33.— concentrated mining 


On either side is a manway which is kept open. Any excess of 
coal over that needed to fill the battery is let out through the gate 
and loaded into cars on the gangway by gravity. The rest of the 
coal is not loaded till the room or “chute” is driven its full distance 
up the pitch. 

In early days pillars were not drawn. To-day long holes are 
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Table IL-^Amalyses cf Cod os Mind 

(From M. R. Campbell's A<^esi at the Ihtemadonal Conference on Bituminous Coal, Pioc., pp. 49-^59, gieatly co od eosed) 
(B, bituminous; Seiiii~B, semi-bituminous; Sub-B, sub-bituminous; L, ^nite 5 


Location 


Alabama: 

Binmugham distiict ookiag 
Birmingham district 
Cahaba field 
Arkansas: 

Huntington district . 
Camden district 
Colorado: 

Denver field 
Denver field 
Trinidad coking 
Trinidad noncoking 
Illinois: 

LaSalle county 
Smigamon county . 
Franklin county 
Indiana: 

Cbiy county, block . 
Sullivan county 
Iowa: 

Appanoose county . 

Kansas: 

Crawford county 
Kentncky: 

Perry coimty , 
Harlancounty . 

Hopkins county. 

Mairyland: 

Georges Creek basin 
Upper Potomac basin 
Michigan: 

Sagina^w district 
Missouri: 

Adair county . 

Montana: 

Bridger district 
Red Lodge district . 
Missoula field . 

New Mexico: 

Raton field coking . 

Gallup district . . 

North Dakota: 

Williams county 
Ohio: 

Belmont county. 

Hocking county. 

Oklahoma: 

Haskell county . 

Coal county 
Pennsylvania: 

Clearfield county 
Cambria county 
Westmoreland county coking 
Fayette county coking . 
Tennassoa: 

Claiborne & Campbell countieb 
Texas: 

Houston county 
Utah: 

I Castlegate 

Vv^inia: 

Iwwell county 
Wise county coking 
Waskin^lton: 

Newcastle district . 

Burnett district 
West Virginia: 

Fairmont district 

New River district, high rank 

Logan district 

Pocahontas field Welch district 
Wy^ing: 

Kock Springs field 
Sheridan district 


Semi-B 

L 


Semi-B 

Semi-B 


Semi-B 

B 

Semi-B 

Semi-B 

B 

B 


Semi-B 

B 


B 

Semi-B 

B 

Seod-B 


Voladie 

matter 


Fixed 

carbon 




0-6 

12,970 

0.7 

11,330 

0-7 

6,490 

4-4 

12,840 

0-5 

12,250 

* 


0*8 

- 14,100 

3-7 

11,840 

2*0 

14,020 

I-O 

14,340 

1*3 

13,610 

1*2 

13,990 


X 3 , 9 So 

0*6 

7,140 

0*3 

13,350 

0-6 

14,860 

0-5 

14,250 

0*3 

10,410 

0-4 

X2,J90 

07 

,4*040, 

0*8 

,»> 8 S 0 

0-7 

,4.050 

0*9 e 

,4,330 

1*0 

12,260 

0-3 

9,220 t 
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FIQ. 34.— 6ENERAL PLAN OF OPERATION OF U.t. COAL AND COKE CO. 


drilled in the pillar and the coal shot down or the coal removed 
in some other way. Sometimes on steep pitches with soft coal, 
such as the Primrose, the coal will run out of the bed and a steady 
flow can be taken out at the gate till the roof falls and rock ap« 



pears. The objection to the full-battery system lies in the *'deg* 
radation,” or breaking, of the coal to small sizes and the delay 
in gettii^ the benefit of a large part of the coal won. In conM* 
quence new systems are being put in operation in the anthracite 
region, notably the slant chute system (fig. 38) used first on a 
heavy i^cb in No. i tunnel of the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., 
whh^ as will be seen, dimlens the distance the coal has to travel 
on the full pitch, arranges for the removal of all the coal and 
provides that the coal will travel the greater part of the distance 


on a slope much less than that of the full pitch (Proc. A./M.E. 
vol 72, pp. 73C>-734)- 

The pillars between breasts, whether level or pitching steeply, 
are often ^^skipped” (that is, reduced in size by taking off a part 
up one side) or split by a roadway where the coal pitches slightly 
or by what is known as a **chute” if the coal pitches heavily. 
After this the pillar is brought back, but in any event driving these 
narrow places is exp}ensive, so wherever the pitch is steep the 
pillar is often entirely removed by the full-battery method, re- 
liance being placed on the coal in the battery to support the roof 
till the pillar is removed. This manner of working has been de- 
veloped into another system, known after the Wanamie Colliery 
of the Lehigh Coal & Wilkes Barre Coal Co. where it was first 
used. In the illustrations (figs. 9 and zo) it will be noted that 
''breasts” are driven with timber and manways on either side. 



The Carbon Hill Coal Co. is using what is practically "tailles 
chassantes,” or a stepped longwall face travelling along the pitch 
in a level direction, the upper end trailing behind the lower, see 
fig. 13. Each miner has his own step, below which is set a wood 
{inking termed a "wing” which protects the miner below and 
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directs the coal to a chute which carries the coal to a gangway 
below. 

Where in this state badly split seams have to be worked on Ir 
steep pitch even more elaborate methods are used. For further de- 
tails of the methods described and others see Simon H. Ash in the 
Proc, A.I.M.E.9 vol. Ixxii., p. 833-873. 



Fig. 37.^double chute breasts 


Fig. 39 shows the Wanamie method of removing pillars upward 
from the chain pillar by use of the full battery. Fig. 40 exhibits 
the means by which the uprise is constructed through the chain 
pillar. In fig. 41 is illustrated the manner in which, in Pierce 
County, Washington, narrow “chutes,” or rooms, are extended to 
be drawn back as shown in fig. 42. A longwall method used by 
the Carbon Hill Coal Co. in Washington is outlined in fig. 43. 
In many anthracite mines, where pillars have been left in one 
seam and another seam below it is worked later, rockholes are 
driven vertically or at a steep angle up to the pillar of the first 
seam, in which a narrow place is driven till another narrow place 
is reached from another rockhole. Thus ventilation is provided 
and the pillar is removed, the coal being dropped or chuted down 
the rockhole. Much coal in the Mammoth is thus being recovered 
through the Skidmore bed and the Big Ross through the Little 
Ross. 

Cutters. — Only a few industries in the United States have 
made equal progress with coal mining in the present century. 



Fig. 36.— slant chute nethod 


Very little coal is now undercut by hand despite statistics. In 
some places the law requires the miber to undercut the coal| but 
unless it is undercut for him by machine he rarely does more than 
make a cut of a foot or two and then shoots the coal from the 
solid. The punching machine, whether operated by air directly, or 
by air compressed at the machine electrically, has almost entirely 
disappeared. It cut the coal with a wedge-shaped kerf causing it 
to fall heavily and roll over so that it was easy to load. All other 
machines make a uniform kerf and the undercut coal may fail 


when shot with scarcely any change in condition. In conse* 
quence “snubbing,” or converting the uniform kerf into one of 
wedge shape, is a quite general practice. This work has been done 
mechanically but not in many mines. 

The breast machine, which makes a series of forward cuts under 
the coal, about the width of the machine and has to be retreated 
and moved each time a cut i^ made, still continues to be used, 
not because anyone prefers it but because such equipment is on 
hand or can be bought second-hand cheaply and because the scale 
for cutting makes usually no distinctions. 

The shortwall cutting machine is provided with chains which 
enable it to sump its cutter bar into the coal. When it has arrived 
at the required depth it can be caused to travel across the face 
cutting the kerf as it goes and stopping only when it has traversed 
the room or entry. The longwall machine cannot cut itself into the 
coal but is suited to places where continuous cutting for a long 
distance is available. 

Some cutting machines are mounted on a truck and cut from 
the rail. They can be adjusted to place a kerf at any desired 
level. In some mines with fragile roof they cut their kerf near 
the top of the coal so that the shots can be put near the bot- 
tom. In this case the shots must be heavy or they will be less 
effective than with undercutting and top shooting. In other cases 
the cut is made in some impurity which it is desirable to remove. 
In some mines the machine is caused to cut across the face two 
or more times to remove completely a thick “binder” or “part- 
ing” which it is desirable to keep out of the coal. Some machines 
cut a square kerf and others one that is circular. Machines of this 
type are made which cut both horizontally and vertically, so that 
having cut the coal with a level kerf they can cut it vertically or 
“shear” it as the expression runs. This increases the percentage 
of “cuttings,” or “bUg dust,” but is said on good authority to so 
greatly lessen the use of powder that less fine coal results. Fig. 
16 shows a shearing machine. 

Longwall machines are made of heights as low as 12 inches. So 
far no coal is being worked in the United States too low for the 
operation of a shortwall machine. The track-mounted, or turret. 



Fig. 39.— wanamie system for steeply pitching coal 


machines require greater height and there are fewer of them in 
use. Disc machines like those so common in Great Britain are 
unknown in the United States. Post punchers, however, have been 
used. A shortwall machine with a rotary bar armed with cutter 
bits has been operated in West Virginia for cutting across faces. 
The introduction of mechanical cutting has been accompanied by 
mechanical haulage and mechanical drilling. The horse and mule 
are units of power well suited for “gathering” cars from rooms 
and entries where the height of the seam is suitable. They can 
work in gas without hazard. They can go up one room pulling a 
car, pass through a crosscut to another room and bring out a 
loaded car, and they often can go through a crosscut from one 
entry to another and so work conveniently in both. This “flexi- 
bility” is absent with electrical equipment which, however, has the 
advantage of being able to bring more and heavier cars to the 
parting, requires no food when idle, and is not so readily stalled 
by adverse gradients. 

Ha«Uge.^In 1924 (H. 0 . Rogers, U.S. Bureau of Mines, in 
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Coal Age, voL 32, pp. 84-88) no less than 36,352 animaU were 
still us^ for imdergroimd haulage in bituminous mines. There 
were also 649 rope haulages, excluding those on main slopes; 779 
storage-battery locomotives that can be run with or without 
trolley current; 1,515 storage-battery locomotives without trolley; 
11,986 electric trolley locomotives, 85 compressed-air locomotives, 
226 gasolene locomotives, 132 steam locomotives, a total of 14,723 



locomotives of all kinds. The percentage of coal hauled by ani- 
mals only in bituminous mines was lo-i; by rope only o-i; by 
locomotive only 32'8; by animal and rope 1*9; by animals and 
locomotives 50-0; by rope and locomotives 1-3; and by animals, 
rope and locomotive 3<8. This does not include strip-pit coal; 
85-6% came from mines using one or more locomotives. 

Mine cars are increasing in size, due to the fact that being 
loaded by machinery the labour of lifting coal to a high car need 



Fia. 41. — CHUTE AND PILLAR SYSTEM. PIERCE COUNTY, WASHINGTON 


not be considered, that where large loading machines are provided 
to get maximum results large receiving units are necessary, that 
in thin coal a large car can be loaded as readily as a small one, for 
the loading is done in a high entry, that the haulage units are 
adequate to handle the biggest cars and that improvements — 
spring-draft rigging, automatic couplings and bearings — are rela- 
tively more economical in weight and cost with a large car. In 
order to get oqiacity the body of the car is made wider than the 
track scmetimes has as much as 4 ft. 8^ in. ^uge). Cars 

are made as huge as *12 ft. long over bumpers, 10 ft. inside length 
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and 6 ft. inside width. With such wide cars the sides are flared at 
a low angle or the bottoms are wider than the gauge and the tops 
of the wheels run in a housing provided in the flared sides or in 
the bottom^ 

Coal is often hauled in mines a distance of 5 miles. The H. C. 
Frick Coke Co. at one point had three shaft mines which were 
about 4 m. from the Monongahela river, on which lay their Clair- 
ton by-product plant. The three mines were combined under- 
ground; two rotary dumps were installed each capable of over- 
turning forty 2-i-ton mine cars at one time with a feeding device 
for delivering that quantity of coal to a 60-in. fabric belt and a 
series of 18 rubber belts, 48 in. wide, aggregating with the fabric 
belts 4 m. and 1,810 ft. (PI. I. fig. 8). The coal is dumped from a 
cross belt into hoppers over the river. 

Another belt line has been built by the same company of a sim- 
ilar character but a little less than 3 m. long with a single 30- 
wagon underground rotary dump, which delivers the coal that 
comes from two mines, and a single 2-wagon underground rotary 
dump which delivers the coal from a third mine. This equip- 
ment has a capacity of 12,800 tons per 8-hour day. 

For the haulage of large trains big electric locomotives are 
provided or units are put in tandem. One large electric locomotive 
weighs 38 tons and develops 399 h.p. from three 500-volt motors. 
Storage-battery locomotives, locomotives with a cable reel and 
crab locomotives with a wire cable which serves as a portable 
hoist are used for gathering. The first two are those most gener- 



ally used. For gathering on down gradients room hoists are often 
provided. 

Mechanical Loadings — ^Last of all improvements is mechani- 
cal loading, which in the United States has been liberally inter- 
preted to include both hand-loading into conveyors and loading 
by machinery into mine cars. Strange to say, the United States 
had the first conveyor longwall working, namely the Vintondale 
mine of the Lackawanna Coal Co., in Cambria county, Pennsyl- 
vania. The first installation was made by C. R. Claghom in 1901. 
After a change in management the longwall face caved, destroy- 
ing some hundreds of feet of conveyor, and the plan was aban- 
doned, but meantime a large coal area had been worked by this 
means. Col. Blackett intr^uced the system into England, and 
it returns to the United States as a European practice owing to 
its many years of estrangement. Conveyors are being used in 
many ways. In some instances they are being operated in rooms 
30 to 40 ft. wide. The coal is cut by a machine which is kept in 
the room and used by the loaders whenever they are ready to 
prepare the face for shooting. When the coal is shot down part 
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of it — perhaps a third — falls on a cross conveyor which carries 
it to the main conveyor, in this instance, a shaking pan (PI. II. fig. 
6), which transports it from the face to the entry, where it is 
discharged into a mine car. Another third perhaps is pulled down 
onto the cross conveyor and yet another third has to shovelled. 
This shovelling is easily performed because the conveyor is every- 



Fie. 43.--eTEPPED LONQWALL. CARSON HILL COAL CO. 


where near the coal and because the coal need be lifted only a 
clear height of 4 in. instead of, say, 2 feet. The coal need be 
shovelled only once whereas with two roads in a 40-ft. room it 
may be necessary to shovel some of it twice or three times. The 
cross conveyor consists of a flight conveyor and at the end has 
what is known as a ^'gooseneck” which raises the coal a sufficient 
height to deposit it in the shaking conveyor, into the end of which 
also some coal falls from the face or is shovelled. Chain-mat con- 
veyors are also used. 

In other cases the working place has been made 100 ft. or 
more wide and the coal has been thrown into a shaking conveyor 



Fia. 44."HL0iN0 FACE WITH CONVEYOR (C) OR SCRAPER (1) 


running parallel with the face. This dumps into another shaking 
conveyor, both conveyors being driven by a common unit, the 
face conveyor being actuated by the main conveyor through a 
beU-crank attachment. However, frequently the conveyor is 
situated in front of a long face which may be level or possibly on 
a pitch (see fig. 44). Where coal is left along the entry, conveyws 
may be used to receive the coal near the entry pillar and to convey 
it to the opening through the pillar. Another conveyor then lifts 


it into the car. Another provision is the duckbill loader which can 
be used even where the place beiiig driven is narrow. The dif- 
ferential movement of the shaking conveyor that mtebes the coal 
forward as does a shovel in the buds of a miner is used to enabk 
the duckbill attachment at the end of the shaking conveyor to 
dig into the coal. As the duddiill has a flaring mou^ and wedged 
teeth it gets under the pile. As soon as the coal is in the sho^- 
like duckbill it is carried back toward the room mouth. By arrang- 
ing for the swiveling of the conveyor it is possible to make the 
duckbill attachment clear a wide area of coal. Little trimming is 
necessary. Arrangements are provided for feeding the duckbill 
forward without stopfug the equ4>nient. 

By putting another shaking conveyor at right angles to the 
main conveyor with a bell-crank attadunut and by transferring 
the duckbill to this face conveyor, it is possible to have it load 
off the end of the pillar of the room. Tins is a valuable aid to 
safety as the duckbill needs for its manoeuvring only the space 
occupied by the cut at the pillar end. The system is illustrated 
by a drawing from an article by Oscar Cartlidge in Cod Age, 
vol. xxxiii., p. 473 (see fig. 45). In the West the conveyors in 
several rooms have been connected with one drive and that also 
has been done in the anthracite region. However, it is questionable 
whether it is advisable to put so great a strain on the drive unit. 

Mechanical Scrapers^ — Mech^cal sprapers were devised by 
Cadwallader Evans in Jan. 1914. They are well suited to thin 
coal and are so used for the most part but they are also used on 
thick coal. Fig. 46 shows an Illinois application (from Cod Age, 
vol. xxxi., p. 428, in which the scraper is used advancing. The 
loading chute is seen at the mouth of the room and in this in- 
stance can be skidded sidewise so as td be available for use in 
two rooms. The general appearance of a scraper, albeit, small, can 
be noted in PI. I. fig. 6. The .scoop shovels travel on the floor 
of the nnine and pull from 250 lb. to 5 tons. Where, however, the 
larger size is used the coal is thick and the scraper is hauled along 
a face 200 or 300 ft. in length. The retreating method (see fig. 
47) is quite generally used. A narrow place is driven up the cen- 
tre of what will later be the room 
and when this has reached its 
boundary the scoop shovel is 
caused by diagonal cuts to widen 
the working place to the required 
width. As the work is retreat- 
ing, no pillar or only a foot or so 
has to be left, this being to pre- 
vent fallen roof rock in the ad- 
vance room from being loaded 
by the scraper in the adjacent 
room. The scoop shovel gathers 
the binder or partings with the 
coal and sometimes, when the bot- 
tom is soft, scrapes up the bottom 
clay, especially if there are rolls. 

For this reason the scraper is 
used only in coal that is reason- 
ably free of irregularities. 

Short inclined elevating con- 
veyors have been designed for 
hand loading. The upper end of 
these inclined conveyors is high 
enough to load into a mine car. 45.— duckbill loadino on 

The lower end rests so near the pillar 

floor as to make loading easy. This type of conveyor can be moved 
around either on a track or on the floor. In some instances it has a 
self-proi)elling truck and power-driven capstans for handling the 
mine car back of the loader. 

A large number of conveyor loaders has been designed and 
used that pick up their own coal and pass it g conve3Kir to 
another swiveling conveyor that discharges the coal into a car. 
The main difference between them is in the means by which the 
coal is lifted from the bottom. One well-known maclune has 
gathering arms which pull the coal onto an inclined conveyor. 
Most types rely on the' conveyor itself to do iti own galhed^. 
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The conveyor in one type has a chain, workmg on sprockets with 
vertical aaes, which sweeps the coal onto and up an inclined 
troQi^ Others have vertical sprockets and the flights being 
burM In the loose cool lift it oaio the conveyors. One such con- 
veyor has loaded an average of 466 tons from room and entry faces 
in eight hours over a period of a month. Another ahortwall ma- 
chine combines cutting and loading. It cuts the coal, which is theti 



FlO. 4 i.— SCRAPES DRIVING ROOM 


shot down. The machine is sumped again into the loose coal and 
fed as for undercutting, but for this part of the service two other 
bars like the cutting bar but shorter are provided. They, with the 
cutter bar, drag out the coal and force it onto the flights of a 
conveyor. 

Another quite recent machine is only 26 in. high. It has only 
one conveyor chain working on sprockets with vertical axes. This 
conveyor not only lifts the coal from the floor but places the coal 
in the mine car or a room conveyor, the conveyor itself being 
so arranged that one end can be swiveled. The intention, however, 
is not to bring the mine car to the loading machine but to have the 
loa<ter dump into a portable shaking conveyor running on the room 
rails with the loading mechanism of this conveyor serving (x) as 
a flight conveyor to lift the coal from the conveyor to car height, 
(2) as a car feeder to spot a line of cars in front of the losing 
chute at the entry as desired and (3) as a locomotive to haul 
the conveyor from room to room. 

Another type of loader is a power shovel that is forced under 
the coal and lifted. The shovel has no back and consequently the 
coal falls off the rear of the shovel onto a conveyor, which it 
is conveyed to the swiveling conveyor which drops it into the mine 
car. This has been modifled so that where the flrst conveyor can 
be loaded by the advance of the loader without a movement of the 
shovel the equipment can be used in this manner. Another type of 
shovel loader has an hydraulic pillar which bears against the 
roof and around which as a trunnioq the whole equipment turns 
a full circle of 360 degrees if necessary. The shovel is forced under 
the coal pUe a^ withdrawn. It is then lifted and swung over the 
mine car, vdiereupon it is emptied by an ejector plate. 

For heading-driving, one machine is provided with an imder- 
cuttmg bar asd two shearing cutters with a number of picks which 
break the coal down, which then falls and is removed by an in- 
clined conveyor. Another machine has two revolving cutters 
that cut two interlapping tunnels in the coal with a chain that cuts 
the top and bottom. It makes an entry xi ft. wide and about 6 
ft. 1^ with flat roof and floor line but with sides which are 
segnxeiita of circles. 

mining is the term applied to 


the worldng of mineral deposits which either outcrop at the sur- 
face of the ground or are covered by a shallow overburden or cap- 
ping, which must be removed before the ore can be mined. In coal 
mining work mining by this means is generally termed stripping. 
Since the cost of removing the overburden is charged to the cost 
of mining a point is reached, as the cover increases in thickness, 
beyond which open-cut mining does not pay and some method of 
underground mining must be used. 

One of the most distinctive features of open-cut methods in 
American coal mining, one that probably cannot be found in any 
other country or in any other type of txxining in the United States 
or elsewhere is the method of stripping by casting. There are 
many strippings in the United States where the overburden is 
loaded by shovels or drag line excavators into cars, hauled to a 
distance and dumped. This is the most usual way of uncovering 
mineral in Europe and in America. Large machinery is sometimes 
used, as at Yallourn in Australia, where one 370-ton shovel, oat 
2oo-ton shovel and one 150-ton shovel with respective bucket 
capacities of 9, 3^ and 2i cu.yd. are installed, and Hazleton, Pa., 
where a 6-cu.yd. i^ovel weighing 230 tons is being used. Here the 
maximum cover to be removed is 165 feet. 

In Yallourn, conveyors are used instead of cars but the usual 
American method is entirely different. If the coal outcrops, the 
cover is lifted off the coal in a long swath 100 or more feet wide 
by a steam or electric shovel or drag line excavator and dumped 
down the hill. If the coal does not outcrop, the cover is similarly 
lifted from the coal and deposited along the property line. A 
smaller steam or electric shovel follows the stripper and lifts the 
coal into mine cars which carry it to the tii^e. Where the coal 
occurs in a knob or small bill the two shovels chase each other 
round the hill, the stripper uncovering the coal and depositing the 
spoil where the coal has been removed by the coal shovel. In this 
manner none of the overburden is moved more than 100 to 125 
ft., and it is all done without the use of cars or conveyors. The 
cars are used solely for transporting coal. As much overburden as 




Fig. 47.— layout for scraper retreating system 


10 or X2 times the thickness of the seam being worked has be^ 
removed. In rare instances as much cover as 70 ft. has been taken 
but the difficulty of finding space for the spoil and the dis- 
advantages in making such big cuts limit the overburden taken 
even with thick coal. At Forsyth, Mont., where the coal is lignite 
and extremely thick, the coal output per man em|floyed is 47 
tons. The largest shovel employed for such stripping is that of 
the Northern Illinois Coal Corporation, near Wilmington, 111 . This 
special shovel has a z2-cu.yd. dipper on a 90-ft. boom and a 6o-ft. 
dipper handle. 
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In 24 hours it has handled 15481 cu. yards. The United Electric 
Coal Companies has ordered a 15 cu.yd. shovel for strii^ing that 
will take at one bite 7X7X8 ft. of spoil. The boom will be 120 
ft. long and the dipper stick will be 82 ft. long. Its reach will 
be over 150 ft. and it will lift material 90 to 100 ft. The coal 
stripped by steam or electric shovel is often only 24 or 30 in. thick. 

Regulation and Inspection^ — Owing to the many States in 
which mining is pursued and in part to the varied conditions in 
each State and to the differences in their accident records, the 
laws vary greatly and, as some think, unduly. The anthracite and 
bituminous mines in Pennsylvania have entirely separate laws. 
Each State has its own inspectors and some have both State and 
county inspection. The U.S. Bureau of Mines is almost solely a 
research body. It had at one time regulatory power over prop- 
erties in the segregated Indian lands and in the areas mined under 
lease from the U.S. Government. The authority has recently been 
transferred to a division of the U.S. Geological Survey. 

The bureau has examined and approved several explosives 
and several types of mining equipment which it has declared 
“permissible,” the word “permitted” not being used as in England, 
because the bureau has no power to admit or exclude explosives 
or equipment under the U.S. Constitution. The bureau has 
established mine rescue stations and equipped cars for the same 
purpose, and these are used most effectively for the saving of life 
in the larger mine disasters. (R. D. H.) 

COALBROOKDALE, a village and ecclesiastical district of 
Shropshire, England, on the G.W.R., 5 m. S. of Wellington. Pop. 
1400. The “dale” is the valley of a stream rising near the 
Wrekin. and following south-east for about 8 m. to the Severn. 
Its ironworks, founded in 1709 by Abraham Darby with Dutch 
workmen, were the pioneer attempt to use pit-coal for smelting 
iron. 

The third Abraham Darby built the famous Coalbrookdale iron 
bridge over the Severn, which gives name to the neighbouring 
town of Ironbridge, which with a portion of Coalbrookdale is in 
the parish of Madeley (g.v.). There are also brick and tile works. 

COALDALE, an anthracite-mining borough of Schuylkill I 
county, Pennsylvania, U.S.A., 45m. S. by W. of Scraqton. It is on 
Federal highway 209, and is served by the Central railroad of New 
Jersey and the Lehigh and New England railroad. The population 
in 1920 was 6,336, of whom 1,703 were foreign-born white. 

COAL-FISH {Gadus virens), a fish of the cod family, with 
three dorsal and two anal fins, distinguished from the cod by its 
blackish colour, prominent lower jaw, and very small barbel. It 
ranges from the Arctic ocean to the Mediterranean, and grows to 
a length of about 4 feet. 

COALING STATIONS: see Fuelling Stations. 

COALITION, a combination of bodies or parts into one body 
or whole. (Lat. coalitio, from coalescer e, to grow together.) The 
word is used, especially in a political sense, of an alliance or tem- 
porary union for joint action of various powers or states, such as 
the coalition of the European powers against France, during the 
wars of the French Revolution; and also the union in a single 
Government of distinct parties or members of distinct parties. 

COAL TAR, the viscous, oily fraction of the liquid distillates 
obtained in the manufacture of coal-gas or of coke by the destruc- 
tive distillation {see Carbonization) of bituminous coal at 900- 
1200® C. Many factors affect both the yield and composition of 
the tar, particularly the class of coal carbonized, the type of re- 
tort setting used, the temperature at which the coal is heated and 
the manner in which the heat is applied. The tars obtained when 
coal is distilled iff horizontal reto^s for the production of either 
gas or coke are sufficiently similar to be classed under the head- 
ing of coal tar. 

In the manufacture of gas, the coal is often mixed with bog- 
head shale, bituminous lignite, etc., the gas being thereby en- 
riched. The tar is, however, of less value, being mixed with 
paraffins, which make the purification of tar products much more 
difficult. Also, by the substitution of vertical for horizontal re- 
tort settings, a tar is obtained which differs in some respects from 
ordinaiy coal tar. This new tar is tlmner owing to the presence 
of paraffinoid substances, contains a higher percentage of tar acids, 


and on distillation yields much less pitch (40-55%) than tars 
from horizontal retorts. The yield of tar from vertical retorts 
is riightly higher, and the amount of “free carbon” residue 
insmuble in benzene) is much smaller. These variations from 
“normal” tar are due to the fact that many of the products of 
distillation are removed from the reaction chamber before the 
coal has reached its final high temperature. Vertical retort tar, 
therefore, has some of the characteristics of low-temperature tar 
{see Tars, Low-temperature). Owing to the increasing use of 
vertical retorts, two types of tar have to be considered as com- 
mercial products. The effect of temperature of carbonization on 
the yield and composition of tars is very marked. The product 
commercially accepted as coal tar is therefore that derived from 
the carbonization of bituminous coal in horizontal retorts at 900- 
1200® C, where the primary object is the production of coal-gas 
or coke. In either case the tar is a by-product of the operation. 

Properties and Composition^--Coal tar, a thick, black, oily 
liquid of sp. gr. i*i to 1-25, is obtained with ammoniacal liquor 
when the volatile products of the carbonization of coal are cooled. 
On settling, the distillate separates into two layers, and the 
aqueous ammoniacal liquor is dtawn off from above the tar. The 
latter, however, mechanically retains approximately 4% of 
aqueous liquor which is very troublesome in subsequent distilla- 
tion. The average yield of tar is 10 gals, per ton of coal carbon- 
ized, or 5% by weight. All tars contain so-called “free carbon,” 
which, although resembling amorphous carbon, always contains 
hydrogen. The constituents of coal tar are almost wholly aromatic 
in character, comprising hydrocarbons of the benzene, naphtha- 
lene and anthracene series, oxygenated compounds including car- 
bolic acid, the cresols and cumarone, nitrogenous substances, 
mostly basic and belonging to the pyridine and quinoline series, 
and in lesser degree compounds containing sulphur, e.g., thiophen. 
Small amounts of members of the aliphatic series are, however, 
never absent, paraffins, acetone, acetonitrile, carbon disulphide 
and other representatives of the “fatty” series being usually iden- 
tifiable. Several hundred entities have been identified in tar, less 
than 200 have been estimated, and not more than 100 have been 
isolated ; commercially, it is profitable to isolate in the pure state 
only a few of these. 

The most general characteristic of tar is the occurrence in it of 
naphthalene, which may represent as much as 10% of the crude 
tar and is the predominant constituent. Other constituents are 
benzene, anthracene, phenanthrene, carbazole, acenaphthene, 
fiuorene, carbolic acid, cresols, pyridine, quinoline, isoquinoline 
and cumarone ; the amount of any one of these substances rarely 
exceeds 1%. Valuable as these pure compounds are, from an 
industrial and commercial point of view, as distinct from that of 
the organic chemical industry itself, the various crude products 
obtained from tar are of equal if not greater importance. These 
coal tar “crudes,” including the benzols, toluols, solvent naphtha, 
heavy naphtha, cresylic acid, creosote, heavy bases, anthracene 
oil and pitch, form the various “fractions,” or can be easily pre- 
pared from these fractions, when the tar is distilled. 

Distillation,^ — ^Whether crude or refined products are re- 
quired, straight distillation is the industrial method of dealing 
with the crude tar. It is very seldom, however, that all the above 
fractions are collected in any one distillation, the crude products 
required being dependent on fluctuating demands or on the par- 
ticular purpose for which the tar is distilled. Thus if tar for road 
making is the object, the anthracene oil fraction is not collected 
but left in the still with the pitch. Again the crude benzols boiling 
up to no® are sometimes collected separately instead of being 
run with the light oil up to 180-200® C. In a preliminary dis- 
tillation of tar the following fractions are usually collected: — 

(1) Crude naphtha (first runnings), boiling point up to loi® C, 

(2) Light oil, b.p. no® to 180-200® C. 

(3) Crude carbolic oil or light creosote, b.p. 180-200® to 240-350® C. 

(4) Heavy creosote, b.p. 240-250® to 270-280® C. 

(5) Anthracene oil, b.p. 270-280® to 340-350® C. 

(6) Pit^. 

These fractions are more or less standard, but rearrangements in 
the cutting points are to be expected as researdi develops new ap- 
plications for substances such as acenaphthene, fluorene, acridine, 
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etc. The value of cumarone and indene as resin*formizig constit- 
u^ts is a case in point. To obtain a fraction rich in these two 
substances, a distillate b.p. 160-180^ C is isolated. 

Dehydration of Tar. — ^The presence of aqueous liquor leads 
to many difficulties in the distillation of tar, especially ''frothing” 
and “bumping.” Although many efforts have been made to de- 
hydrate the tar before distilling it, prolonged, gentle heating is the 
only method which has been found satisfactory. For this purpose 
steam is supplied through a series of closed coils immersed just 
below the surface of the liquid. By regulating the supply and con- 
trolling the level of the tar, the process is made continuous, and 
dry, heated tar overflows for use in any distillation apparatus. 

In cases where no special preliminary dehydration of the tar is 
carried out, special mechanical and heating devices are used during 
the distillation of the light oils and water. A typical tar distillation 
plant is the Woodall-Duckham still (see Distillation). 

The tar, separated from excess of aqueous liquor by long 
settling, is charged into the still and heat applied either by means 
of coal or (as in coke-oven installations) of surplus gas, which 
permits of very delicate heat control. In all distillations, unless 
the tar has been previously dehydrated, the first runnings consist 
of a very light oil and water which separate on standing, the oils 
forming the upper layer. When no more water distils — a point 
usually coinciding with the rise of the specific gravity of the oils 
to i‘0 — the crude carbolic oil is collected, and at this stage the 
condensing apparatus must be maintained at 40^^ C to avoid 
deposition of naphthalene in the coils. The end point of the car- 
bolic acid fraction is denoted by the appearance of the distillate, 
which runs more freely as the naphthalene content decreases. The 
anthracene oil fraction is collected when the distillate assumes a 
green colour or when “green grease” makes its appearance, the 
condensers at this point being maintained at about 100® C. The 
pitch is run out of the still whilst hot. Towards the end of tar 
distillations much trouble is often caused by “coking.” To pre- 
vent this, and also to help in the distillation of the higher-boiling 
fractions, use is often made of direct superheated steam and of 
reduced pressures. These modified methods also improve the yield 
and quality of the distillates, particularly of anthracene. The 
temperatures of fractionation are seldom controlled by thermom- 
eters, but use is made of the specific gravity, appearance, or 
volume of the distillates. The end point of the operation is deter- 
mined, not by temperatures, but by the class of pitch required or 
the total volume of distillate obtained. 

Working Up of the Fractions. — ^Fraction I. (first runnings), 
representing 1-5-2% of the crude tar, after separation from the 
aqueous liquor which has accompanied it in the distillation, con- 
sists of a mobile oil of sp.gr. 0 89 and is composed mainly of ben- 
zene and toluene with small amounts of phenols and bases. The 
products of commercial importance isolated from this fraction are 
pure benzene and toluene and the crude distillates, “90% benzol” 
and “50% benzol.” The first step in the purification of the oils 
consists in washing them thoroughly with caustic soda solution 
(10%) whereby the acidic (phenolic) constituents are extracted 
as sodium salts soluble in the aqueous solution. A similar extrac- 
tion with dilute sulphuric acid removes the bases as soluble sul- 
phates. If the ultimate aim is the production of pure constit- 
uents, the oils at this stage are agitated with concentrated sul- 
phuric acid, impurities such as olefines and nitriles being destroyed. 
Successive treatments with alkali and water render the oils neutral. 
The alkaline and acid washings from this fraction are added to 
the similar extracts from the light oil and the carbolic oil. The 
neutral oils, before treatment with concentrated sulphuric acid, 
consist almost entirely of benzene and toluene, although small 
quantities of olefines, paraffins, nitriles, carbon disulphide and 
thiophen are usually present. A further stage in the purifica- 
tion of the oils consists in fractional distillation with or without 
the aid of direct steam. By careful fractionation and the use of 
efficient rectifying columns, almost pure benzene (q.v.) and 
toluene (g.v,) can be obtained. The yidds of these hydrocarbons 
frmn this and the next higher fraction are approximately 0*4 to 
0*6% and 0-2 to 0*4% respectively calculated on the crude tar. 
In many cases the pure hydrocarbons are not isolated^ fractions 
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designated as “90% benzol” and “50% benzol” being collected. 
(The expression “per cent.” in this case signifies that 90%, or 
50%, distils below 100®.) Commercial 90% ^nzol contains about 
70% benzene, 24% toluene, traces of xylenes and 4-6% carbon 
disulphide, light paraffins, etc. ; 50% benzol is chiefly toluene and 
xylene with a small proportion of benzene. 

Fraction II. (light oil), consisting of hydrocarbons, mostly 
homologues of benzene, together with phenol and pyridine, amounts 
to 7-8% of the tar. By application of the treatment described 
in the case of fraction I, this fraction may be made to yield the 
pure hydrocarbons, toluene, 0-, w- and p-xylene (0 2 to 0-5%), 
pseudocumene, and mesitylene, or alternatively the crude fractions 
50% benzol, 30% benzol, solvent naphtha and heavy or burning 
naphtha. Solvent naphtha, consisting of xylene and higher 
homologues, with naphthalene and paraffin in small quantity, is 
that fraction of the neutral oils distilling between 120® and 
160® C, whilst heavy naphtha, containing mostly pseudocumene, 
mesitylene, naphthalene, with smaller amounts of cumarone and 
indene, distils between 160® and 190® C. 

The acid extracts from fractions I. and II. are worked up for 
basic compounds. The bases obtained from these low tar distil- 
lates are principally of the pyridine series, contaminated with a 
small quantity of aniline and resinous products. The two latter are 
removed from the solution of the sulphates of the bases by frac- 
tional precipitation by ammonia and the bases subsequently lib- 
erated by the addition of aqueous caustic soda or ammonia. The 
crude bases separating as a black oil are collected and distilled over 
solid caustic soda in iron stills. Pyridine to the extent of o-i% 
of the tar forms the major part of these bases, but methylated 
derivatives of this constituent are also present. 

Fraction III. (crude carbolic oil or light creosote) is one of 
the most important fractions of the tar of which it represents 
8 to 12%. Its major constituents are naphthalene, which may 
amount to as much as 40% of the fraction, and the lower phenols, 
carbolic acid and the cresols. At ordinary temperatures it is solid 
or semi-solid with a specific gravity of 1-2, but at 45® C is wholly 
liquid. The oils are chilled and the naphthalene, of which about 
four-fifths crystallizes out, is isolated by filtration or by exuding 
the oil under hydraub'c pressure. Further purification of this 
hydrocarbon consists in treating the melted product with con- 
centrated sulphuric acid and caustic soda, followed by distillation 
or sublimation. The content of naphthalene, by far the largest 
single consti^ent of the tar, varies from 6 to 10%. 

The oily filtrate from the crude naphthalene, containing phenols, 
cresols, xylenols, pyridine bases and dissolved naphthalene, is 
called crude carbolic acid. It contains 25-35% of phenols and 
5% of bases. The former are extracted in the manner described 
in the purification of fraction I., and the alkaline solution with 
the corresponding extracts from fractions I. and II. are steamed 
to remove neutral substances and then decomposed by means of 
mineral acids or carbon dioxide. The phenols, which separate 
as an oil, are collected, washed with water and distilled, when 
crude carbolic acid, b.p. about 180® C, is separated from the 
cresols (g.v.)^ xylenols and higher phenols, the mixture of which 
is termed liquid carbolic acid or cresylic acid. Repeated fraction- 
ation of crude carbolic acid finally yields a pure white product 
^hich crystallizes on cooling after distillation. 

The oils left after extraction of the phenols can be worked up 
for pyridine bases, naphthalene and heavy solvent naphtha in 
the following manner. Agitation with sulphuric acid extracts the 
bases, which can be recovered as described above, whilst the re- 
maining neutral oils are, chilled and filtered, a second yield of 
naphthalene being thus obtained. 

Fraction IV. (heavy creosote), a greenish-yellow, fluorescent 
oil amounting to 10-12% of the tar, contains carbolic add, cresol, 
naphthalene, anthracene and other hydrocarbons, and is employed 
in the crude state as creosote oil. The naphthalene content in this 
fraction may be as high as 20% and the;hydrocarbon often crystal- 
lizes out on standing. It is removed!)^ distillation, being found in 
the first runnings of the distillate, from which it crystallizes in 
a pure condition. The crude oily residue of the oils containing 
nearly 30% of high {Aenols is employed in commerce without 
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Cmie Coal Tar DistiUaks as obtained in fracUce and the R^ned and Pun Products Dorisod tkertfrom 
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further purification. The ^‘creosote oil” contains several constit- 
uents which are of increasing importance. 

Isoquinoline {see Quinoune) is obtained from the mixture of 
crude quinoline bases which are extracted from the creosote oil 
by suli^uric acid. Its purification, a matter of some difficulty, 
consists in fractional precipitation of the crude bases with 
ammonia, and the conversion of the most basic components into 
sulphates, followed by crystallization of the sulphate most in- 
soluble in alcohol until the m.p. rises to 206® C. recomposition 
of this sulphate liberates the pure base, b.p. 242® C. 

Indole {qA>dt extracted as its potassium salt when the neutral 
oils of the creosote fraction are heated with solid caustic potash, 
is liberated when the potassium salt is treated with water, and 
purified by distillation under reduced pressure. 

Acenaphthene {q^v,) appears in the creosote fraction distilling 
at 260-270® C. On cooling, this fraction yields a solid product 
moderately rich in hydrocarbon. Further purification is carried 
out by crystallization from alcohol. 

Fraction V. (anthracene oil or green oil), which represents on 
an average 12% of the tar, is wholly liquid at 60® C, but on cool- 
ing to ordinary temperatures it becomes semi-solid, yielding a 
crystalline deposit of crude anthracene amounting to 6-10% of 
the fraction. This crude product is freed from oils by centrifugal 
plant or by hydraulic or filter presses. After pressing, first cold 
then hot, a crude anthracene cake containing 30 to 40% of an- 
thracene is obtained. Other hydrocarbons present in this crude 
product include methylanthracene, phenanthrene, acenaphthene, 
diphenyl and pyrene, whilst nitrogen coixqx>unds such as car- 
bazole and acridine are also present. As a general rule phenw- 
thfene and carbazole {q.v.) are the chief constituents together with 
anthracene in the cr^e filtered product These three substances 
can be separated by tr^tment first with napiitha, which dis- 
solves the phenanthrene, \a^ then with pyridine, in which car- 
bazole is much more solut^O'tihan anthracene (9.^.)* latter 
is then purified by s^limation. | 

From the anthiucene oil fraction, by treatment at z8o® C with 
solid caustic potash, ihe hydrocarbon fluoxene Cff-^*) can be,| 
isolated throu^ its potamiurn salt, which is freed from oils and 


other hydrocarbons, and decomposed by means of water. The 
accompanying chart (Bunbury and Davidson) illustrates the pre- 
liminary distillation of tar and the nature and average yield of 
the commercial products. 

APPLICATIONS 

Refined Products^ — ^The constituents of tar isolated in the pure 
state and used as such in chemical industry, usually as starting 
points for the manufacture of other chemical compounds, are 
benzene, toluene, naphthalene, phenol and anthracene; in lesser 
degree, the xylenes, cresols, pyridine, acenaphthene, phenanthrene 
and carbazole; and to a smaller extent still, indole and isoquin- 
oline. These substances together only amount to some 10% of the 
tar, and of this naphthalene forms the major portion. Synthetic 
methods of manufacture are reducing the demand for even these 
few tar products. Thus the synthesis of anthraquinone (q.i^.) has 
rendered unremunerative the extraction of anthracene from the 
tar. Synthetic phenol, being superior in quality to that derived 
from crude carbolic oil, will gradually reduce the demand for 
the latter, provided a sufficient supply of benzene is available. 
The tendency, therefore, is to find some utilization for those con- 
stituents of the tar which can be isolated without undue difficulty. 

Although the number of pure products isolated commercially 
is small, their value can hardly be assessed. Many industries are 
largely dependent on these few substances either directly or in- 
directly. In fact, the majority of the industrially important or- 
ganic chemicals are prepared from the five first-mentioned con- 
stituents of tBXr Na{Athalene is one of the main starting points 
in the manufacture of intermediates for the in^rtant dyestuff 
industry, whilst from anthracene springs the whole of the anthra- 
quinone series of vat colours and also the mordant dyes of the 
alizarin groiqx 

The j^armaceutical use of coal-tar products takes its (dace 
in the front rank, not so much because of the amount of materhd 
used, which is comparatively small, but on account of ks impor- 
tance in the prevention and suf^ression of disease. As anti8eiirice» 
antipyretics, hypnotics, anaesthetics, etc., the derivatives of beo- 
zene, toluene and phenol particularly have received wide and 
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saccessfol application. Further, the gcoarth of synthetic organic 
chemiatiy horn coal-tar products hu enabled the medical pro- 
fession to fight a winnnig battle against bacteria and trypanosomes. 
The value of these specialized applications of tar products lies 
not in finance or in economics but in their significance in human 
affairs. 

Toluene and phenol are respectively the starting points for two 
well-known explosives, T.N.T. and picric acid, whilst the World 
War led to the manufacture of lachrymators (“tear gas”), such 
as diphenylchloroarsine, designed to {mxiuce disablement. In 
the manufacture of these, large quantities of benzene, toluene and 
phenol are used. 

Another important industrial development is the manufacture 
of synthetic resins (g.v!), wherein large quantities of phenols and 
cresols are used in one type of resin and cumarone and indene in 
another. 

Derivatives of tar products have had successful application as 
rubber accelerators, particularly nitrosophenol, aniline and 
nitrosodimethylaniline. 

The manufacture of perfumes, the photographic industry, and 
the synthetic organic chemical industry employ large quantities 
of the pure constituents of coal ta^. An interesting development 
is the manufacture of hydrogenated naphthalenes and phenols 
which are powerful solvents, especially for fatty oils, waxes, gums, 
resins, etc. One of the most important properties of hydro- 
genated phenols is their power of dissolving or dispersing in 
aqueous soap solutions, yielding a colloidal solution with powerful 
detergent and emulsifying powers. They are used in soaps, pastes 
and polishes, and in certain varnishes and lacquers. 

Crude Products. — ^In addition to the value of the pure con- 
stituents isolated from the tar, there are products obtained by 
distillation which have far-reaching technical and industrial uses, 
and which are consumed in quantities many times greater than 
all the pure products combined. The coal-tar industry is indeed 
dependent on the commercial usefubess of the “crudes,” s.e., the 
distilled fractions and the residue, which together amount to 90% 
of the tar. The following are some of the most important appli- 
cations of tar and its crude distillates. 

(1) Crude Tar. — Commercial' application of crude tar is some- 
what restricted, as in most processes the presence of water is 
detrimental. In the crude state, however, tar is used as an anti- 
corrosive pamt m the protection of iron, wood, brick and stone 
work against atmospheric conditions. This application is par- 
ticularly useful b large manufacturing works where iron-work is 
exposed to an acid atmosphere. As a preservative, the crude 
product is used in the tarrbg of ropes and other accessories in 
ships. By the application of the Bergius process of hydro- 
genation (g.v.) tar, when heated with hydrogen at ’430* C under 
100 atmospheres pressure, is converted into a product resembling 
petroleum, 60% of which distils below 250° C and from which 
fuel oils and spirits can be obtained by distillation. 

(2) Prepared Tars . — ^By far the widest application of tar is in 
the surfacing of roads and binding of macadam, granite chips or 
wood blocks. For this purpose the crude tar is ‘^prepared” by 
distillation up to the pomt when the creosote oil begins to distil. 
Ibe residue m the still, consisting of pitch dissolved in the heavier 
oik of the tar, constitutes road tars. Prepared tars, or tars from 
which the water and more volatile oik ^ve been removed, can 
b« regarded as soft pitch. These may be diluted further with 
dktiUed creosote and are often mixed with asphalt, mmeral pitch 
or bitumen to improve the binding power. In tarring stones about 
10 gaL of tar are used per ton of stone, and m surfacing i gaL 
covers about 6 square yards. Prepared tars are also used b the 
manufacture of steel libngs for converters of the Bessemer type, 
and in the manufacture of roofing felt, when the woollen fabric 
is hnpregnated with the hot material and covered with a layer of 
sand on both sides. 

(3) Pitch . — ^In the distillation of tar the residue m the still is 
jfftch, constituting from 50 to 60% of the origin^ tar. Until the 
modem demand for road tar developed, thk pitch formed the 
most '(kiluable fihction of the tar commercialiy. It k used chiefly 
u a t^der for small coal in the preparation of briquettes, tlw 
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proportions used being approximately 90% of coal and 10% pitch. 
Some of the more important specifications for pitch for briquettes 
are: softening point not to be below 60^ C» amount of *'free car> 
bon” not to exceed 30% and absence of excessive amounts of 
volatile matter. In the preparation of briquettes, the coal slack 
is *%etted” with molten pitch and compressed into uniformly 
shaped blocks which are resistant to ordinary handling and 
transport. Mixtures of coal and pitch or the coke formed by the 
carbonization of the pitch have been used as domestic fuel. 
These products are attractive by reason of their low ash content 
and the high radiant heat obtained on combustion. 

Pitch is often used as one of the components in protective 
paints and varnishes. For this purpose it is dissolved in heavy 
siaphtha, other ingredients such as creosote being added as desired. 
A special bituminous paint is made by heating pitch to 160^ to 
200^ C and adding cumarone resin as a solvent; a waterproof 
paint consists of a mixture of 1 part of pitch, z part of hot tar, 
and a suspension of i part clay in i part of water. 

Other minor applications of pitch are the production, by further 
carbonization, of a coke suitable for the manufacture of elec- 
trodes, and as a filling material for resins in the manufacture of 
cold moulded articles. 

(4) Crude Benzols . — ^The neutral oils of tar distillate up to 
110'’ C constitute the commercial “crude benzol.” For employ- 
ment as a motor fuel it is further purified by redistillation and 
careful fractionation, eliminating the carbon disulphide which dis- 
tils in the first runnings. If a high-grade fuel is required, the 
thiophen, which cannot be separated from the benzene by distil- 
lation, is removed by treatment with concentrated sulphuric acid. 
Motor benzol gives a ton-mileage per gallon 25% higher than 
petrol and has other advantages, such as less tendency to knock, 
whilst allowing a higher compression ratio to be used. It is also 
used in admixture with petrol, the fuel being known as “benzole 
mixture.” Motor benzol has the following properties. Its sp.gr. is 
0-87-0-885, and on distillation not more than 75% should pass 
over below zoo® C and 90% below Z20° C, whilst at Z2S® C there 
should be no residue. The sulphur content does not exceed o>4% 
and the product is water-white in colour and free from water. It 
is free from acids, bases and sulphuretted hydrogen, does not 
freeze above — Z4® C, and when shaken with 90% sulphuric acid 
for 5 minutes does not give more than a light brown colour in the 
acid layer. 

As a solvent, the crude benzol is used extensively in the paint 
and varnish trade, and for dry cleaning. Mixed with acetone it 
dissolves nitrocellulose, and with anthracene oil it is used as a 
solvent for resins. Purified benzol is one of the most important 
solvents used in fine organic chemical work. It is also used as a 
fuel in heating lamps and blow-lamps. 

(5) Solvent Naphtha, as its name implies, is almost wholly 
used as a solvent. It also dissolves paints and varnishes and is 
used extensively in the composition of grease and oil removers. 

(6) Heavy Naphtha . — ^High boiling, heavy or burning naphtha 
contains two substances, cumarone and indene, which when treated 
with suitable reagents polymerise to form valuable resinous prod- 
ucts. In the manufacture of the resins {q.v.) the pure compounds 
are not isolated, the crude naphtha, b.p. z6o-i8o® C after purifica- 
tion, being used. This crude distillate is also employed as a fuel 
for burning in illuminating lamps of the Lecigen type for use out 
of doors. 

(7) Anthracene OU . — ^After removal of the crystalline deposit 
of anthracene, the green oil is used, like creosote, as a fuel in 
Diesel engines and as an absorbent in gas washing. It is also 
employed as a lubricant for clay moulds in brick making, and as 
a component in grease for lubricating wire ropes such as are 
used in mines, ships, etc. 

(8) Light Creosote . — ^Large quantities of light creosote, gen- 
erally in the form of cresylic acid, are used in the preparation 
of general disinfectants, sheep dips and timber preservatives. 
It is usually profitable to extract the carbolic acid from the light 
creosote by using insufficient alkali to neutralize all the phenols 
in the fraction. The “sharp oil” or cresylic acid which remains 
is the basis of many common disinfectants. Saponified by emul- 
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sifying agents it is found in commerce under the trade names of 
“Lysol/' “Creolin,” etc. When dispersed in water, these pro- 
ducts are powerful disinfectants and are used for general purposes. 

(9) Creosote. Oil or heavy creosotes have provided excellent 
fuels for oil-burning engines of the Diesel and semi-Diesel type. 
These oils have a high ignition temperature, approximately 450- 
500*^ C, and difficulties are met in starting the engine from the 
cold. Two methods have been used to overcome this difficulty — 
either starting the engine on a low fuel such as petrol and chang- 
ing over to the higher fuel when the engine is sufficiently hot, or 
using a mixture of 10% petrol and 90% creosote as fuel. Creosote 
for this purpose must be thoroughly freed from solids such as 
naphthalene, inorganic salts and tarry impurities. It also forms a 
good fuel for oil-burning furnaces such as are employed in glass 
works and in heating rivets and small metal work. Like naphtha 
it is burned in lamps for out-door use. 

Heavy creosote is also used as an absorbent in the recovery 
of light hydrocarbons from coal gas. In this process, called ''gas 
washing’^ or "gas stripping,” the gas is made to ascend towers 
down which the heavy oil is sprayed. The absorbed light oils, 
consisting chiefly of benzene, toluene and xylene, are recovered by 
subsequent distillation and amount to 1 to 3 gal. per ton of coal 
fivefold by creosoting. 

Creosote finds its largest application in the preservation of 
wood, especially railway sleepers, piles, telegraph posts and paving 
blocks, being frequently applied under pressure, sometimes after 
subjecting the timber to a vacuum. The oil may also be used at 
a temperature sufficient to boil the sap out of the wood. The 
advantages of treating wood with creosote are the closing of pores, 
thus rendering the material a non-absorbent of water, the inhibi- 
tion of germ life, and the coagulation of albumen by the tar 
acids. It is estimated that the life of railway sleepers is increased 
fivefold by creosoting. 

Heavy creosote, after elimination of deposited naphthalene, 
is frequently converted into general disinfectants by admixture 
with about four times its volume of slaked lime, when "disin- 
fectant powder” is obtained. This is used for railway cars, farm 
builchngs, etc. When saponified by soaps, these oils form disin- 
fecting emulsions with water and are used as sheep dips. Being 
less caustic than carbolic acid, the tar acids of the heavy creo- 
sote are less harmful to animals {see Tars, Low-temperature, 
for wood-tar creosote). 

Creosote has been suggested as a soil sterilizer. A direct con- 
version of creosote oils into permanent gas has been evolved, but 
high temperatures are necessary. A ton of oil is capable of 
yielding 13,000 cu.ft. of gas of 14 candle power. Sulphonation 
products of light and heavy creosotes, either alone or on further 
condensation with formaldehyde, have been used as tanning 
agents. 

(10) Crude Tar Acids, i,e., the phenolic substances found in 
the higher fractions of the tar distillates have been applied as 
froth-producing agents in the "froth flotation” process, which 
mechanically and economically separates associated solids such 
as coal and stone, ore and earth, etc. 

(11) Pyridine Bases, and more particularly crude pyridine, are 
used as denaturants to make alcohol non-potable. lliey are also 
employed as solvents, notably in the purification of anthracene. 

(12) Crude Solid Aromatic Hydrocarbons. — ^The sulphonated 
products of crude phenanthrene, fluorene and carbazole have been 
applied as tanning agents. More extensive use has been made of 
crude naphthalene. It is claimed that a solution of naphthalene 
in petrol functions as an anti-detonating fuel from which greater 
efficiency can be obtained than from petrol. Motor cars, omni- 
buses and motor boats have been successfully run on naphthalene 
itself as a fuel, although the use of this product necessitated special 
adaptations in the engine for feeding and carburetting. It is 
claimed that i lb. of naphthalene is equivalent to 0*3 gal. of petrol. 
As a fuel, however, naphthalene finds its widest application in the 
manufacture of fire lighters which consist of wood waste impreg- 
nated and consolidated by immersion in the molten hydrocarbon. 

Bxbliographt. — G. Lunge, Cod Tar and Ammonia (5th ed., 19x6) ; 
A. R. Wamet, Cod Tar JOistittation (3rd ed., 1923) ; F. £, Dodge, 


**Coal Tar and its Distillation Products,” in Rogers’ Manud of 
dustrial Chemistry (4th ed., 1925) ; H. M. Bunbuiy and A. Davidson, 
Industrid Applications of Co d Tar Products (1925). (D. D. P.) 

COAL-TAR DYESTUFFS: see Dyes, Synthetic. 

COALVILLE, a town in narth-west Leicestershire, England, 
112 m. N.N.W. from London. Pop. of urban district (1921) 
20,467. It is served by the L.M.S.R. This is a town of modem 
growth, a centre of the coal-mining district of north Leicester- 
shire. There are also iron foundries and brick-works. A mile 
north of Coalville is Whitwick, with remains of a Norman castle, 
while to the north again are remains of the nunnery of Gracedieu, 
founded in 1240. 

COAST, the edge of the land in contact with the sea. The 
term (from Lat. costa, a rib, side) is sometimes applied to the 
bank of a lake or wide river, and sometimes to a coastal zone {cf. 
Gold Coast, Coromandel Coast). If the coast-line runs parallel to 
a mountain range, such as near the Central Andes, it has usually 
a more regular form than when, as in the rias coast of south-west 
Ireland, it enters between the crustal folds. A recently elevated 
coast is usually regular, while a recently depressed coast shows 
the irregularities which were present upon the surface before sub- 
mergence. Waves and sea-currents are the chief agents in coast 
sculpture. A coast of homogeneous rock exposed to steady erosion 
will present a regular outline, but if exposed to differential action 
it will be most embayed where the action is greatest. A coast con- 
sisting of rocks of unequal hardness will be marked, when the wave 
and current action remains similar throughout, by headlands, 
"stacks” and "needles” of hard rocks, and bays or gulfs of softer 
or more loosely aggregated rocks, e.g., the southern shore-lines of 
the Isle of Wight and of south-western Wales. Subsequently the 
coast becomes "mature” and its outline undergoes little change as 
it gains on the land, for the hard rock being now more exposed is 
worn away faster than the softer rock which lies protected in the 
bays and re-entrants. 

COASTAL HIGHWAY: see ATtANTic Coastal Highway. 
COASTAL MOTOR BOAT: jee Fleet Auxiliary Vessels. 

COAST DEFENCE. The term coast defence is sometimes 
liable to be confused with what is really local defence. It is now 
accepted that it is not possible to defend the whole length of a 
coast line of even a comparatively small country like Britain from 
spasmodic assaults by sea. It is quite possible, however, with an 
adequate Navy, to give security against invasion or prolonged 
attack. 

Aerial bombardments on a large scale are an entirely separate 
problem {see Air Warfare) and their antidote does not come 
under this heading. 

General Principles. — Stated briefly, the only true defence of 
a country’s coast line against attacks from the sea, is a fleet, which, 
under modem conditions, means a force consisting of battleships, 
carriers, cruisers, destroyers, submarines and aircraft; and that 
fleet must be free to move out and give battle to the enemy in the 
open sea, and not be tied to any particular locality, however 
important it may seem. 

This important principle was not always recognized in the past 
and there are numerous historical instances of the misuse or lack 
of understanding of sea power by rulers or even great military 
commanders. As an example of this defect in the outlook and 
training of those responsible for the conduct of war, we may note 
how, in 1588 Queen Elizabeth’s Privy Council rejected Drake’s 
plan to mass the available ships into a single great fleet to meet 
the Spanish Armada before it could approach home waters. To 
the English Government Parma’s army in the Netherlands' seemed 
so serious a menace as to necessitate the retention of an Eastern 
squadron in the Strait of Dover. They failed to perceive that an 
army on the mainland would be impotent to invade England imless 
a safe passage was assured by the presence of a fleet which had 
already met and defeated the enemy fleet, or had effectively ex- 
pelled it from the waters to be traversed. As it was, the English 
naval forces were divided and the western fleet was nearly caught 
at grave disadvantage in the port of Plymouth. Good tactics, fine 
seamanship and superior gunnery, redeemed faulty strategy; the 
Armada was defeated and dispersed; Parma’s army never em- 
barked. 
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By way of contrast we may turn to the year 1759 when a great 
French army of 50,000 men was prepared for the invasion of 
Britain. Half was to land on the west coast of Scotland, followed 
by the other half in the neighbourhood of Colchester. The whole 
project, however, depended upon assembling a powerful escorting 
fleet at Brest. To provide the necessary force, the Toulon fleet 
was to join that already based on the Northern port. But the for- 
mer was intercepted by a British fleet, under Boscawen, which put 
out from Gibraltar and caught and defeated the French in Lagos 
Bay. A few months later Hawke attacked and worked havoc 
amongst the Brest Fleet as it fled into Quiberon Bay. The plan to 
invade Britain and dictate terms from London was to have been 
the French answer to the fall of Quebec, but it was effectually 
countered by these victories at sea. 

We find a recurrence of this fear of invasion and lack of under- 
standing of the value of sea power ih 1804 when Napoleon was 
organizing an army a hundred thousand strong to cross from 
Boulogne and land on the coast of Kent. In London the ministers 
were full of trepidation. Local fortifications were thrown up on 
the coast where the landing was expected, and volunteers poured 
in to form an army of defence. But the veteran Earl St. Vincent 
would have none of this foolishness. The sagacious old First Lord 
of the Admiralty had made his dispositions to prevent the combi- 
nation of the French and Spanish squadrons in Toulon, Cartha- 
gena, Cadiz, Coruna-Ferrol, Rochefort and Brest. Without this 
combination, he realized, Napoleon^s plan was doomed to failure. 
*T do not say that the French cannot come. I only say they can- 
not come by sea,” was the old admiral’s sarcastic comment on the 
situation. His prophecy proved correct. The battle of Trafalgar, 
in the following year, ended forever not only Napoleon’s vain am- 
bition to land on English soil, but also the long list of efforts, 
successful and otherwise, to invade Britain. 

From time to time there have appeared perverted and wasteful 
schemes for coast defence, such as the chain of Martello Towers, 
some of which are still to be seen on the south and east coasts of 
England. These futile edifices were the outcome of a single success 
by a similar armed tower in Corsica, which, in the year 1794^ suc- 
cessfully withstood the siege of two small British ships and in- 
flicted severe damage on them. They would have been of little or 
no value against a concentrated attack, and the money would have 
been far better spent on the Navy, 

At a later date we see the fleet itself suffering owing to the 
prevalence of a faulty doctrine that it was possible to defend the 
country against attack from the sea, by isolated naval units. About 


1870 the British Admiralty was building coast defence ships of 
very low sea-going and fighting efficiency. These were dotted 
round the coast of England and at one or two naval bases abroad. 
They gave an entirely false sense of security to the local inhabi- 
tants if not to the country at large. Actually this constituted a 
typical example of that dispersal of strength which is anathema to 
the sound strategist. The same false ideas were manifest in the 
Spanish-Amcrican war, when the inhabitants of some of the 
American sea ports clamoured for guardships. 

A very striking contrast between the influence of sea power and 
of shore defences in guarding a* coast was afforded during the 
World War. The German army, having forced its way to the Bel- 
gian coast, found that their navy could not afford adequate protec- 
tion to its right flank against attack from the sea. So there grew 
up along the miles of coastline between Nieuport Canal, where 
that, flank rested, and the Dutch frontier, the most tremendous 
system of batteries and other coast defences the world has ever 
seen, including over three hundred guns, six inch and above. 

On the other side of the canal the left flank of the French and 
Belgian armies also rested on the sea, but the coast behind them 
was innocent of any sizeable battery which could fire to seaward 
as far back as Dunkirk, and even this historic fortress relied on a 
comparatively antiquated armament. Here, however, was the base 
of a considerable naval force, mostly British, which, throughout 
the war, effectually safeguarded this section of the coast. 

In spite of the array of shore defences on the German side, their 
coastline and harbours in Belgium were assaulted by heavy bom- 
bardments, numerous torpedo attacks and the famous landing and 
blocking expeditions against Zeebrugge and Ostend (see Belgian 
Coast Operations). 

When the problem of Coast Defence is expanded into that of 
safeguarding a number of widely scattered territories like those 
composing the British Empire, the whole question of the disposi- 
tion and allocation of armed forces assumes a much broader aspect. 
The policy to be adopted must depend largely on international re- 
lations and is liable to vary to some extent from time to time ac- 
cording to the distribution of foreign armed forces, particularly 
those of a naval character. (See Navy.) 

Local Defence^In spite of the fact that to attempt to render 
inviolate a whole length of coast line will generally be mere waste 
of effort, the defence of particular localities, such as large commer- 
cial ports or naval bases, may often be essential. Such local de- 
fence must necessarily vary with geographical and other condi- 
tions, but will generally necessitate a combination of sea, land and 
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air forces. These, in turn, will be effective only if they are either 
adequate in themselves to meet the largest scale of attack which 
may be launched against them or if they can hold out until rein- 
forced. Even so, it can seldom if ever be guaranteed that a place 
^ will be absolutely secure from any and every form of attack. The 
best that can be sought for is to make the risks incurred by an 
enemy so great as to render attack improbable. 

All the chief sea Powers have adopted the principle of establish* 
ing some form of permanent defences at their more imporUuit 
naval bases. In some cases large ports, mainly commercial in char- 
acter, also have fixed defences. On the other hand, there is a grow- 
ing disinclination to expend large sums on fortresses and immobile 
defences generally and an increasing tendency to rely on more mo- 
bile forms of defence, such as submarines, auxiliary surface war- 
ships including minelayers, and aircraft. 

It cannot be said, however, that the coast defence battery is ob- 
solete. Mobile defences such as the foregoing may be eluded or 
may be affected by bad weather, when, but for the fixed defences, 
the locality would be at the enemy’s mercy. Broadly speaking, the 
principle is to provide the minimum permanent defences consistent 
with the importance of the place to be defended and having regard 
to its distance from a potential enemy on the one hand, and rein- 
forcements on the other. 

It is possible that as air power increases in range, intensity and 
reliability, it may be found possible to reduce permanent defences 
still further, but, at present, the aeroplane is not a complete and 
efficient substitute for the heavy, long-range fortress gun; still less 
can it replace those naval units which are an essential part of any | 
system of local defence against sea attack. (E. A.) 

Technical. — ^Attacks on defended harbours or anchorages may 
be from the sea, air or land, and these may be simultaneous. At- 
tack from the land by itself will not be considered here, but his- 
tory shows that this has proved the most successful method, e.g.j 
Sebastopol, Port Arthur, Tsingtao, and its menace must influence 
the local defence scheme. 

SEA ATTACK 

To repel this, naval action alone must be ruled out. A fleet can- 
not have its freedom for offence crippled by being tied to the 
mouths of harbours. Similarly air force action alone must be 
ruled out, partly for the same reason as a fleet and partly because 
aircraft carrying bombs or torpedoes are not accurate enough for 
reliance to be placed on them alone to defeat a naval enemy. 
Therefore the onus of the defence must fall on the land forces 
although the other two must co-operate. The division of responsi- 
bility will be somewhat as follows: — 

(i) The army provides all artillery and other defences actually 
on the land against all forms of attack. 

(ii) The navy provides for distant observation and defence 
on the sea beyond the power of the land forces, and for sea ob- 
structions such as mines or nets. 

(iii) The air force, if available, provides distant air observation 
and co-operates with the other services in attacking enemy sea and 
aircraft and in assisting the fire of long range guns. 

The defences required on land will vary according to the nature 
of the sea attack. 

Defences Against Deliberate Bombardment, Probably 
from Heavy Ships. — To guard against this, heavy artillery must 
be mounted. As the ranges of naval guns have lengthened up to 
as much as 40,000 yards, and ships are well protected, powerful 
guns are required on shore, say from 12m. calibre upwards. In 
the case of ports where, owing to shallow water or for geograph- 
ical or other reasons it is considered that bombardment need be 
expected from more lightly armed ships only, lighter guns will 
su&e. 

The guns must be placed so that all the water whence hostile 
fire is possible may be covered. In some places sh^s can fire 
across intervening land. Wherever possible guns should be pushed 
forward from the object of defence (harbour, dockyard, etc.). 
The aim should be to keep ships beyond bombarding range of the 
object or at least to bring effective fire on the ships bdore the 
latter come within that range. If the object of defence is dose 


to the sea, owing to the coastline being unindented, the number 
of guns will have to'be increased. 

Vie guns will be dispersed in batteries but should be able to 
assist each other with their fire. Generally, two guns will be in 
each battery, but sometimes they may be placed singly. A gun 
must have a firm support in the form of a heavy pedestal on a 
concrete foundation, and the usual mounting is the open or bar- 
bette type, the only protection for the crew of the gun being a 
shield which is part of the mounting. Parapets are not required 
round the gun as the angle of descent of hostile shell would be too 
steep to make them of service. It is probable that heavy guns 
will be placed behind features of the ground so that they will 
be unseen from the sea. In any case they will have to have their 
fire directed by some instruments separate from them, so that they 
lose nothing in this way, while there would be the advantage of 
easier communications up to them and probably greater latitude 
in choice of sites. 

Guns mounted on a railway are not suitable for coast defence 
as they cannot change their direction of fire sufficiently rapidly. 
A gun and mounting which can travel by rail and be lowered on 
to a fixed pivot in a short time, was used by the Germans on the 
I Belgian coast during the World War. Some of this type have 
been adopted by the United States of America. But the sole ad- 
vantage in these mountings, that of being able to reinforce threat- 
ened points, is more than counterbalanced by not having the guns 
always on the spot where their crews can be trained with them. 
This is especially the case where the men come from local sources. 

In order to be “knocked out” by a ship a coast gun must receive 
a direct hit. The chances of this are very slight, since the target 
presented to the ship is so small. Owing to this and to the very 
powerful action of a heavy shell, if it does hit, it is better to obtain 
protection for the battery by dispersing its various parts; giving 
them only slight material cover than to concentrate them in one 
place and protect them by sheer mass of material. Concentration 
would be necessitated on account of the cost of such protection. 
By this dispersion each part of the battery becomes a separate 
target for a ship, the guns being separated by some 250 to 500 
yards, and the ammunition stored in isolated buildings. These 
should be above ground, the structure being proof against splin- 
ters only. Advantage should be taken however uf the shelter 
given by any features of the ground. Each gun should have sev- 
eral cartridge and shell stores, their internal details being so 
designed as to allow the ammunition to be handled as quickly as 
possible. The moving of the shells requires special attention 
as they are heayy, while the cartridges must be kept at the cor- 
rect temperature. The stores should not be close to the guns and 
should have good intervals between themselves, while the means 
of communication between the battery and the nucleus of the 
defence, whether it be railway, tramway or road, should pass 
close beside them. The ammunition should be supplied to the 
guns on small trucks running on light tramways or on concrete 
paths. 

Accessory parts of a heavy gun battery will be some form of 
power for working the guns (probably electric), stores for artil- 
lery material, etc., and the structures for housii^ the officers in 
charge of the guns and their staff, together with the ends of the 
electrical cables which enable them to receive orders from their 
superiors and information from the observation posts sriiich give 
the data for aiming the gun aright. 

' Range-finding and Obsenration of Battery Fire^*— This 
is carried out as far as possible by instruments in the above 
posts, which are established in places whence a view is obtaaned 
over the waters commanded by the guns. The princ^ instru- 
ment used is termed the horizontal-base positiem-finder. This 
requires a structure at each end of the base to house the angle- 
finding instruments and their gear. The posts are generally some 
thousands of yards apart and should be at as great a hc^t as 
possible in order to obtain the necessary range of view. On low- 
lying sites use may be made of eristing high buildings or it may 

necessary to erect towers for the purpose. The posts should 
as inconspicuous as possible, though this is difficult to arrange in 
the case of a tower. 
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Tbe qvtan of d e t er m i ni ng the pontkm of id enemy si# is 
thit one post mds its infonnition to the other, aUkd the re- 
ceiver, «ds»e the too observstions ire conddned, either Iqr luto- 
matic means or by plotting them gnfdiically. The former method 
tequires more gear and ten men thin the litter; the diieience in 
is sh^ The final result, as sent to the battery, gives tbe 
range and bearing of tbe target riiip from the gun. The battery 
co mm ande r rimdd be in a structure beside the receiving post, 
the position selected being fairly near the battery but well to one 
flsnk. 

Instruments for important guns are often duplicated or alter- 
natives are used such as the self-contained Barr lind Stroud range- 
finder, which has the necess^ base within the instrument itself. 

At ranges beyond the view of land instruments or in cases 
where the ships use extensive smoke clouds for concealment, the 
assistance of aircraft wQl have to be obtained to observe the fire 
of the guns. This will necessitate the provision of a wireless sta- 
tion for the battery commander. It should be realised that aerial 
observation will not be so accurate as that from fixed instruments. 

It is worth noting here that the possibility of jamming the 
wireless of akcraft has not yet'been fully tested. If feasible their 
value for observation purposes would largely disaiq>ear. 

A battery to deliver indirect fire as described above is unseen 
from the sea, but it has to reckon with hostile observers in the 
air “spotting” the fire of the ships. These observers may some- 
times be impeded by the defending aircraft and anti-aircraft 
artillery but other measures can be taken. It is possible to sur- 
round the battery area with a screen of dense smoke. Also the 
general lay-out of the battery should be made as indefinite as 
possible, Icmg straight lines should never be used for any part of 
it. The object of this is to make it difficult for the enemy’s airmen 
to estimate the position of the fall of shell. To further this end, 
in suitable localities the whole battery area might be planted with 
trees at intervals. For the same reason portions of a battery, such 
as tramways, paths, etc., may be concealed under what is known 
as camouflage iq.v.). This would be done on the outbreak of war 
only, as it is impossible to prevent any potential enemy from gain- 
ing information about such a work as a coast battery erected in 
peace. 

Defences Against Attack by Cruisers . — \ deliberate bom- 
bardment from heavy ships is not an operation to be tmdertaken 
lightly by an enemy, owing to the great danger to which these 
important vessels are exposed and the large expenditure of ammu- 
nition involved. A more easily conducted bombardment would 
be a short one, or what may te called a raid. This may be car- 
ried out from heavy ships but is more likely to be the work of 
cruisers. At defended ports, where it has b^ decided that only 
cruiser attack is probable, the guns can be of a lighter nature. 
Also, since the ranges at which such actions will be fought will be 
shorter than in the case of heavy ships and may get very short, 
the guns should be placed where they can see tbe water them- 
selves (direct-fire batteries). These medium batteries will be sit- 
uated, as regards the object of defence, on much the same lines as 
the heavy batteries, but some of their fire should be able to com- 
mand the water up to the entrance of the harbour and the guns 
should be at a good height above the water. The battery designs 
would fdlow the same general idea as the heavy batteries, modi- 
fied by tbe fact that the battery site may be exposed to view from 
the sea. EveryUiing possible most be done to make tbe various 
parts incon^cuous. Ihe guru, probatdy two to a battery, should 
be closer together than the heavy guns, firing from mountings of 
,a similar type (with modifications) wiA no parapet in front. To 
render thm inconqjficuous the guns must have a background as 
viewed from the sea which may have to be artificial and paint, 
judidous^ iqiplied to the guns and visible concrete, will assist 
greatiy. 

The ammunitioo stores ahpukl be small and dispe r sed and they 
must not form objects cops|dcuous from the sea, every advantags 
being taken of features (A tbe ground to bide them. Other parts 
of these .batteries wwdd not dffiex materially from those of the 
heavy bsAte^ In both fonnsof batteries already described ac- 
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commodatkm f or the officers and men would be restricted to war 
shelters in the battery area but dispersed irregularly. 

Defences Against Attack at Close Qsuurters«---This attack 
may be made with the endeavour to penetrate the channel and to 
torpedo ships l3dng inside^ or to attack dockgates. The craft em- 
ployed will probably be of a much smaller nature, possibly 
destroyers or fast motor boats, while submarines might be used, 
but in most cases they would not be able to enter submerged. 
The attackers will generally move at high speed. 

To meet this form of attack light guns with a rapid rate of 
fire are required to cover the channd entrance and the water 
close in front of it. These batteries would be designed so as to 
give the fullest effect to the guns, the question of protection not 
being of great importance as the hostile craft will not be able to 
delay in order to engage them. In these light batteries the ammu- 
nition should be kept close to tbe guns, and shelters for the men 
on duty should be provided in the immediate vicinity, with sleep- 
ing accommodation for the remainder inside the battery. These 
batteries should not be on veiy low sites as it is advisable to be 
able to use the automatic sight, which requires some height. This 
sight is an adaptation of the vertical-base position-finder in which 
the act of bringing the target into the field of the sight lays the 
gun correctly. 

Close attacks are most probable at night so that the water in tbe 
entrance and near it must be illuminated effectively. This is done 
by powerful electric searchlights which have a range of some 2,000 
yai^ and upwards, varying with the state of the atmosphere. 
They may be used as observation lights, illuminated area lights 
or ^hting lights. Observation lights have concentrated beams 
and are placed at the outer edge of the near defences, being gen- 
erally in pairs. For ranges beyond that of the lights the artillery 
can assist by firing star-shell. Illuminated area lights have dis- 
persed beams and are used to light an area ctf water. Fighting 
lights are concentrated beams specifically allotted to serve par- 
ticular guns or batteries. 

Defences Against Attempts to Block Narrow Channels 
by Sinking Ships in Thenu— (5ee Belgian Coast Opeeations : 
Zeebrugge.) Where it is considered that such attacks are pos- 
sible, naval assistance is most desirable for the defence, but 
guns and lights must be provided also to stop the ships before 
they reach the narrow channel. For some time after 1890 tbe 
Brennan torpedo, controlled mechanically from the shore, was 
used in the British service against such attacks. It is possible that 
counter-attack by torpedoes, fired from the shore, or carried on 
manless electrically control!^ motor craft, might be used. Such 
craft, however, might find better employment against ships carry- 
ing out deliberate bombardment. 

Defences Against Gas Attack. — ^Such attack might consist 
of the use of gas clouds or gas shell If this is deemed possible 
special measures will be necessary to make gas-proof such places 
as observation posts, command posts, etc., since tbe use of ordi- 
nary anti-gas appliances worn on the person interferes greatly 
with the use of instruments. 

Defences Against Landing Raids.~Where batteries, electric 
lights, observation posts, etc., are isolated they will have to be 
defended by troops. Any works, such as trenches or wire obstacles 
should be sited irregularly in order not to assist hostile observers. 

AIR ATTACK 

Tbe scale on which any attack from the air can take place 
depends upon whether it can start from a land base within reach 
or whether it can be launched only by sea-borne aircraft. It is 
more likely that air attack would be directed on the object of de- 
fence than on tbe coast defences themselves, but both are possible. 
Every use will naturally be made of any defending aircraft, but 
anti-aircraft guns and searchlights must be provided on tbe ground 
to guard both the object of defence and tl^ defence works. The 
efficiency of these ground defences has greatly improved since the 
World War. 

The chances of a bomb actually bitting such a small target as 
a coast gun are very ili^t, but it may be thought advisable in 
heavy b^teries to erect thk splinter-proof walls round the gun 
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emplacements to guard against the effects of bombs burst in the 
close vicinity. Also, sometimes a shell-proof, bomb-proof and 
gas-proof shelter would be provided, with ritting accommodation, 
for the battery garrison. 

DEFENCE 0B6AHIZATI0N 

A defended port (coast fortress) is under a fortress commander 
who arranges the co-operation with navy and air force. A large 
place is divided into sections, each imder a commander in charge 
of all troops in his section. The coast artillery is divided into 
groups of batteries, called fire-commands, each under an officer. 
Such a group generally consists of batteries which fire over the 
same area of water. A fire-command lies wholly in one section. 

The tactical control of observation and illuminated area search- 
lights is exercised by the fire-commander through an electric 
light director. Fighting lights are controlled by the battery com- 
mander whom they serve. 

BxBUtooitAPBY. — Sir G. Clarke, Fortification (1907), the subject 
generally. Military Engineering, vol. ii., “Defences” (1925) ; Anti- 
Aircraft Defence, Part I. (1922). These two books enter into details 
and are published by authority by H. M. Stationery Office. 

(J. C. M.) 

COASTGUARD, a force usually naval in character, main- 
tained in some countries for the suppression of smuggling or af- 
fording assistance to vessels in distress or wrecked and for other 
duties incidental to a seaboard, e.g., signalling, etc. 

To cope with the intensive smuggling which followed on the 
conclusion of the Napoleonic wars a special British preventive 
service was formed, officered by half -pay naval lieutenants, to 
work in conjunction with the revenue cutters and riding officers 
to whom hitherto the duty of the protection of the revenue had 
been entrusted. Until 1831 the control of this service was vested 
in the customs, but in that year the service was reorganized and 
came, for purposes of administration, under the Admiralty, taking 
the name of Coastguard, but it was not until 1845 that it assumed 
a naval character. In 1856 the Coastguard Act was passed and 
the service transferred entirely to the control of the Admiralty. 
By the provisions of this act the Coastguard were, in time of war, 
to be used for the defence of the coast and as a reserve for the 
navy. The protection of the revenue remained, however, the pri- 
mary function in time of peace. 

From the establishment of the Coastguard — both prior to and 
since its transfer from the board of customs to the Admiralty — 
certain services connected with wrecks, casualties at sea, and life- 
saving generally were undertaken gradually by the force. 

The main work of the Coastguard in time of peace, therefore, 
was on behalf of government departments other than the Ad- 
miralty, the board of trade and board of customs, the former being 
the government department responsible by Act of Parliament for 
the establishment and maintenance of rocket and other life-saving 
stations on the coast of Great Britain. The personnel were, how- 
ever, trained regularly in their naval duties, at first by periodical 
cruises in Coastguard vessels stationed at various ports on the 
coast and subsequently by embarkation in the fleet during the an- 
nual manoeuvres. A certain portion, however, were organized 
and trained as a signal section for the purpose of manning signal 
stations around the coast in the event of war. This system pre- 
vailed at the outbreak of the World War. 

On the conclusion of peace the Coastguard was reorganized, the 
personnel being composed of naval pensioners in place of active 
service ratings. The force, however, continued to be officered by 
officers on the active list and its duties remained substantially the 
same as in pre-war days. 

In 1922 as the result of the recommendations of the Geddes 
Committee an inter-departmental committee was appoint^ to 
enquire what establishment was necessary for carrying out the 
civil duties discharged by the Coastguard, what arrangements 
should be made for a divisional responsibility and cost between 
the departments concerned and what economies consistent with 
the maintenance of the necessary national services could be ef- 
fected. The committee reported in effect that the responsibility 
for revenue protection should be assumed by the board of cus- 
toms and excise and that the responsibility for the other non- 


naval services should be assumed by the board of tmde. These 
reconurienda^ons were accepted by ibe Government and the serv- 
ice<4vas reorganized on the lines recommended as from April z, 

The Coastguard Act of 1856 was repealed by the Coastguard 
bill of 1925 whereby it was enacted Uiat H.M. Coastguard shall 
consist of such numbers of officers and men as the board of trade 
may, with the consent of the Treasury, from time to time thiiA fit, 
and shall be raised, maintained, equipped and employed as a 
coast watching force for the performance of the duties hitherto 
performed by the Coastguard on behalf of the board. 

As a result the Coastguard is now, although very much reduced 
in numbers, primarily a life-saving service, to which end the 
organization is directed. The personnel is composed entirely of 
retired naval officers and pensioners from the royal navy. 

In France, although there is no coastguard service in the sense 
of that maintained by Great Britain and the United States, a num- 
ber of semaphore stations are established on the coast, manned by 
long-service men from the navy, called ‘‘Guetteurs S^maphorique.” 
Their duties are primarily concerned with signalling, but the work 
is also of a life-saving character as a look-out is kept for vessels 
in danger or distress, while the personnel have charge of and assist 
to work the rocket life-saving apparatus, should there be one in 
the vicinity of the station. The service is under the control of the 
minister of marine, stations being under the command of the mari- 
time prefect of the district. 

Bibliography. — The rise and early history of the Coastguard in 
Great Britain are told in Smuggling Days and Smuggling Ways by the 
Hon. Henry N. Shaw, R.N. (1892). Information of this nature can 
be found also in The King^s Customs by Hatton and Holland. Later 
history must be traced in the Queen^s (and King^s) Regulations and 
Admiralty Instructions of successive years. The reports of the Intcr- 
Departmental Conference on the Coastguard held in 1907 (Cmd. 
4,091) and of the Inter-Departmental Committee on the ci\m duties 
of the Coastguard held in 1922 (Cmd. 1,753) contain much useful 
information as to the history and the duties of the Coastguard. In the 
case of the United States full information as to the organization and 
duties of the Coastguard can be obtained from the annual reports 
issued by the Treasury on the United States Coastguard; the report 
for 1921 especially contains much useful information concerning the 
history and development of the service. (H. J. M. R.) 

UNITED STATES 

The United States’ Coastguard was originally created by an 
act of Congress approved on Jan. 28, 1915, which combined 
therein the existing U.S. revenue cutter service and U.S. life- 
saving service. The act expressly provides that the Coastguard 
**shall constitute a part of the military forces of the United States, 
and shall operate under the Treasury department in time of peace, 
and operate as a part of the navy, subject to the orders of the sec- 
retary of the Navy, in time of war or when the President shall so 
direct.” 

The Coastguard, through its antecedent, the revenue cutter 
service, is one of the oldest organizations under the Federal Gov- 
ernment. After the Revolutionary War, the continental navy was 
disbanded. There was no sea force available for the protection of 
the coasts and the maritime interest of the newly constituted 
United States until the organization of the revenue cutter service 
by an act of the first Congress, approved by President Washington 
on Aug. 4, 1790. The vessels of the revenue cutter service formed 
the only armed force afloat belonging to the young republic until 
the navy was organized a few years later. The revenue cutter 
service was from the first, and still is, charged with the protection 
of the customs, that is, with preventing smuggling from the sea. 

The Coastguard has played a distinguished part in every war 
in which the United States has been engaged, with the exception 
only of the war with Tripoli. The records show that of the 22 
prizes captured by the United States during the difficulties with 
France in 1798 and 1799 the Coastguard cutters captured 18, un- 
aided, and assisted in the capture of two others. A Coastguard 
vessel made the first capture afloat in the War of 1812. The sup- 
pressiem of the piracy which prevailed during tbt first quarter of 
the 19th century in the Gulf of Mexico was due chiefly to the 
Coastguard. The cutters waged a relentless war upon the idrates, 
pursued them to their every resort and rendeavous, and attacked 
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md ttan wliecever found. Vessels of the Coastguard 

service partid^ed actively in the Seminole Indian War, in the 
Mearican War and in the Civil War. The cutter ^'Harriet Lane” 
was attached to the squadron of naval vessels that was sent to 
Paraguay in 1S58. The Coastguard cutters fought alongside ves- 
sels of tte navy in the Spanish War. The cutter **Hu^on” was 
actively engaged at the little of C&rdenas and the cutter ^*Mc- 
CuUoch” was with Admiral Dewey’s fleet at the battle of Manila 



Two COASTGUARD PATROL BOATS PICKETING A POREIGN VESSEL 

OFF THE NORTH ATLANTIC COAST OF THE UNITED STATU OF AMERICA 

bay. When the United States entered the World War, the entire 
Coastguard, in accordance with law, passed into the naval estab- 
lishment. Coastguard vessels fought submarines and p)erformed 
escort and patrol duty in the European war zone, and officers and 
men served with distinction in practically every phase of naval 
activity. The sinking of the Coastguard cutter ^Tampa,” after 
she had safely escorted her convoy to an English port, by an 
enemy submarine, Sept. 26, 1918, when every soul on board, 115 
in all, was lost, constituted, with the sole exception of the loss of 
the *Tyclops,” the largest individual loss sustained by U.S. naval 
forces during the war. 

In time of peace the Coa^guard maintains a constant readi- 
ness for war and is prepared to pass into the naval establishment 
on 24 hours’ notice. It is a real and valuable part of the national 
defence. In addition, it is charged with a large number of im- 
portant peace-time duties, most of which are essentially humani- 
tarian in their character. Its most important function, in time of 
peace, is that of saving life and property at sea. Its ships cruise 
actively along the coasts at all times, and particularly in the most 
dangerous weather, to render aid to vessels in trouble. In addition 
to the sUps and supplementing their work in rescuing human life, 
a cordon of 277 Coastguard stations (formerly known as life- 
saving stations) protects the shores. ^ 

The Coastguard clears away derelicts and other floating obstruc- 
tions to navigation that constitute a very real danger to ships at 
sea. It maintains the international ice patrol along the trans- 
Atlantic steamer lanes, a service that was instituted following the 
sinking of the steamer ‘Titanic” April 14, 1912. Since the Coast- 
guard took charge of this patrol there has not been a single life 
lost by collision with icebergs or ice-flelds in the North Atlantic. 
The cutters protect the seal herds and other flsheries in Alaskan 
waters and visit the remote parts of the Alaskan coast, carrying 
medical aid and the beneflts of law and civilization to the 
whites and natives in those far northern regions. The Coastguard 
enforces the regulations governing anchorage of vessels in navi- 
gable waters; it aids in the enforcement of the navigation laws 
governing merchant vessels and motor boats; it suppresses mu- 
tinies on merchant vessels; it protects human life and maintains 
order at regattas and large marine parades. During the. great Mis- 
sissippi flo^ in the spring of 1927, the Coastguard service sent 
674 cAcers and men and 12S vessels and boats into the inundated 
regions. It removed 43,853 persons from perilous positions to 
places of safety and sav^ 11,313 head of live stock. During the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1927, the number of lives sav^ or 
persons rescued from perU by the Coastguard was 3,313. The 
number of derelicts and other obstructions to navigation removed 
or desirqyed was 136. The number of peacm on board vessels 
assisted was 14496. The value of vessels assisted, including their 
cai|^, was ^71801457. The number of vessels boarded and 
thch papers fgam^^ was 68423, 


On June 30, 1927, the Coastguard fleet consisted of 33 cruising 
cutters, 25 destroyers, 37 harbour cutters and launches, 46 off- 
shore pati^ boats, 198 75-foot patrol boats, 7 other patrol boats 
and X12 small picket boats. The personnel consisted of 359 com- 
missioned officers, 47 cadets, 22 chief warrant officers, 832 war- 
rant officers and 9,924 enlisted men. 

There are 277 Coastguard (live-saving) stations, of which 252 
are in an active status. The equipment of Coastguard stations 
consists of the beach apparatus — ^line-projecting guns, hawsers, 
breeches-buoys, etc. — ^flag and pyrotechnic signals, life-cars and 
life-boats, surf-boats and other types of boats, all intended to res- 
cue persons in peril at sea. The historic motto of the Coastguard 
is Semper Paratus (“Always Prepared”). (F. C. Bi). 

COASTING^ usually called tobogganing (gr.v.) in Europe, 
the sport of sliding down snow or ice-covered hills or artificial 
inclines upon hand-sleds, or sledges, provided with runners shod 
with iron or steel It is uncertain whether the first American 
sleds were copied from the Indian toboggans, but no sled without 
runners was known in the United States before 1870, except to 
the woodsmen of the Canadian border. American laws have 
greatly restricted and in most places prohibited the practice, once 
common, of coasting on the highways, and the sport is mainly 
confined to open hills and artificial inclines or chutes. Two forms 
of hand-sled are usual in America, the original “clipper” tyi>e, 
built low, with long, pointed sides, formerly shod with iron but 
since 1850 with round steel rods for runners; and the light, 
short “girls’ sled,” with high skeleton sides, usually flat shod. 
There is also the “double-runner,” or “bob-sled,” formed of two 
clipper sleds joined by a board and steered by ropes, a wheel, or 
cross-bar, and seating from four to ten persons. 

Coasting has become a very popular pastime in the Adirondacks, 
in upper New York state, where there arc numerous artificially 
constructed chutes in popular resorts. 

The chute at Mt. Royal, Montreal, consists of five tracks, 
side by side, separated by ice. Dufferin Terrace, Quebec, has 
three tracks. Berlin, N.H., has a famous toboggan chute. The 
Dartmouth winter carnival, held each winter at Dartmouth col- 
lege, Hanover, N.H., features tobogganing, coasting, skating, etc. 

In Scandinavia several kinds of sled are common, but that of 
the fishermen, by means of which they transport their catch over 
the frozen fjords, is the one used in coasting, a sport especially 
popular in the neighbourhood of Oslo, where there are courses 
nearly 3m. in length. This sled is from 4 to 6ft. long, with skele- 
ton sides about 7in. high, and generally holds three persons. 
It is steered by two long sticks trailing behind. On the ice the 
fisherman propels his sled by means of two short picks. The 
general Norwegian name for sledge is skijalker^ the primitive 
form being a kind of toboggan provided with broad wooden run- 
ners resembling the ski (g.v.). In northern Sweden and Finland 
the commonest form of single sleds is the SparksMtin^er, built 
high at the back, the coaster standing up and steering by means 
of two handles projecting from the sides. 

Coasting in its highest development may be seen in Switzer- 
land, at the fashionable winter resorts of the Engadine, where 
it is called tobogganing. The first regular races there were or- 
ganized by John Addington Symonds, who instituted an annual 
contest for a challenge cup, open to all comers, over the steep 
post-road from Davos to Klosters, the finest natural coast in 
Switzerland, the sled used being the primitive native Schlittli or 
HandsekUtten, a miniature copy of the ancient horse-sledge. 

The construction of great artificial runs followed, the most 
famous being the “Cresta” at St. Moritz, begun in 1884, which 
U about 1, 3 20yd. in length, its dangerous curves banked up. 
The famous run has an electrical timing apparatus. The record 
time for the descent is 53'7sec. made in 1911, an average speed 
of 47m. per hour. The total drop from start to finish is 514ft., 
the average gradient x in 7*7. On this the annual “Grand National” 
chamiMonsliip is contested, the winner’s time being the shortest 
aggregate of three beats. In 1885 and the following year the 
native ScUUM remained in use, the rider sitting upright facing 
the goal, and steering either with the heels or with short picks. 
In 1887 the first American clipper sled was introduced by L. P. 
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Child; who easily won the chhmpionihip for that year on it. Hie 
sled used by the contestants is a cfevelopment of the American 
type, built of steel and skeleton in form. With it a speed of dver 
70m. an hour has been attained. The coaster lies flat upon it 
and steers with his feet, shod with spiked shoes, to render braking 
easier, and helped with the gloved bands. This is called the venire^ 
i^terre position. The ^Mouble-runner” has also been introduced 
into Switzerland under the name of ''bob-sleigh.’’ 

Both bob-sleigh and skeleton-tobogganing are controlled by the 
International Federation of Bobsleigh and Tobogganing, and both 
races are included in the winter sports of the Olympic Games. 
Each nation participating may enter three bobs in each, but only 
two may compete. Each bob may carry four or five men. At the 
winter gatfles of the Eighth Olympiad, held in Chamonix in Feb. 
1924, Switzerland’s second team won and Great Britain’s second 
team were close runners-up, followed by Belgium third, France’s 
second team fourth, Great Britain’s first team fifth, and Italy’s 
second team last. 

Hie race was run on four descents of the track, two on each 
day — the results being determined by the totals of times. The 
length of the run at Chamonix, starting at the first station of the 
HWferiquc Railway, is 1,433 metres, there are six big curves 
and in all 18 turns; the track was specially constructed for the 
Olympic Games and intentionally made difficult. By some ex- 
perts it is considered dangerous. The French bob of M. le Comte 
de la Fr^oli^re, which met with disaster, was the only ven/re-d- 
terre bob in the race. 

In the winter sports of the Ninth Olympic Games held at St. 
Moritz in Feb. 1928, the United States won the bob-sleigh race. 
United States second team was second, Germany third, Argentina 
fourth, Argentina fifth, and Belgium sixth. In the Skeleton tobog- 
gan the United States captured the first two places, with Great 
Britain third. 

See T. A. Cook, Tobogganing at St, Moritz (1896), and Ice Sports, 
in the Isthmian Library, London (1901) ; W. Duston White, The Book 
of Winter Sports (1925). (V. M. C.; J. B. P.) 

COAST PROTECTION AND LAND RECLAICA- 
TION. The boundaries between sea and land are perennially 
changing. In many sheltered bays and estuaries the sea is reced- 
ing, while along other portions of the sea coast it is continuously 
encroaching. The same causes operate to produce both results: 
the rivers carry down with them detritus and sediment from 
the higher ground; the sea, aided by wind and tide, is always 
eroding exposed portions of the seaboard; and even such lesser 
influences as rain and frost assist in disintegrating cliffs composed 
of softer strata. 

RECLAMATION 

The main objects of reclaiming land from the sea are: (a) to 
increase the area of ground available for cultivation; (b) to 
gain land of high potential value for some industrial purpose 
or for municipal expansion. Examples of the first are the fen-land 
reclamations, the embanking and reclaiming of Sunk Island in 
the river Humber, and the great Zuider Zee reclamation which 
was begun in 1920. The reclaiming of nearly 3ooac. of fore- 
shore by the construction of a costly sea em^nkment at Hod- 
barrow in Cumberland, for the purpose of mining iron-ore under 
the foreshore and sea bed, and many instances of reclamation 
of sites for dock works, such as that begun at Southampton 
in 1926, are examples of reclamation for industrial purposes. 
The reclaiming of the foreshore at Back Bay on the west side 
of the Colaba peninsula at Bombay, begun after the World War, 
is a notable undertaking connected with city expansion. The high 
cost of labour and materials compared with the value of agricul- 
tural land in recent times has, particularly since the war, rendered 
works of reclamation, solely with the object of cultivation, in 
Great Britain at any rate, usually unremunerative, 

Reelamatlon in Estuaries.— Accretion is the increase of land 
areas brought about by natural forces; e,g,, the deposit of silt 
in estuaries. Land which has been raised by accretion nearly to 
hig^-water level can be shut off from the sea by works of a 
simple nature and the fresh alluvial soil thus obtained is generally 


very fertile. Accretion in estuaries is a slow process under or- 
dinary conditions. Directly, however, a fixed duumel is secured 
by kmgdtudinal embankments or trainkig walk, accretion pro- 
gresses rapidly by the deposit of sediment in the slack-water be- 
hind the embanlonents. Ultimately the time arrives when the 
water may be altogether excluded by the ccmstniction of enclosbg 
embankments; thm must be raised above the level of the highest 
tide, and should have a flat slope on the exposed side, protected, 
in proportion to exposure and depth of water, with day, sods, 
fascines or stone pitching. 

In the intermedate stages of the process outlined above much 
may be done to promote the growth of accretion, or warping 
as it is termed, and to ensure the fertility of the reclaimed land. 
The deposit of warp is accelerated by anything which tends to 
reduce the flow and consequent scour of the ebb-tide over the 
foreshore: thus considerable advantage will accrue from placing 
rows of faggots or sods across the Hues of flow. The lig^t, fertiliz- 
ing alluvium only deposits in shallow water at high tide and 
where there are no tidal currents. The final enclosure, therefore, 
in the case of land intended for cultivation, should not be effected 
until this deposit has taken place. A final and rapid deposit can 
sometimes be effected by making sluices in the banks: the turbid 
water is admitted near high tide, and retained until the whole 
of its silt has been deposited, the clear water being allowed to 
escape slowly towards low tide. Premature enclosure must be 
guarded against; it is more difficult, the cost greater, the reclaimed 
land is less fertile and, being lower, less easy to drain. 

The practice of reclaiming land in British estuaries is a very 
ancient one. The Romans effected reclamations in the Fen dis- 
tricts, in Romney Marsh and near Winchelsea; the enclosing of 
Sunk Island in the Humber was begun in the 17th century, and 
now produces an annual revenue of something like £10,000; large 
reclamations in the Dee estuary took place in the 18th century; 
and, in recent times, works have been carried out in the estuaries 
of the Ribble, Tees and other rivers. The bulk of the recent 
work has been with the object of industrial development. For 
instance, in the Tees estuary large areas of foreshore have been, 
and are being, reclaimed for factory sites and other industrial 
purposes by forming banks of iron-slag obtained from the iron- 
works of the Middlesbrough district. Slag constitutes an excellent 
material for the construction of reclamation banks in localities 
where it can be obtained at a low cost near the site of the works. 
The deposit of alluvial material, during and after embanking, 
is not an important factor in reclamation for industrial purposes 
and where the levels of land have to be raised it is usual in such 
cases to effect this by the artificial deposit of filling material. 

Sea-coast Reclamation. — In the reclamation of land adjoin- 
ing the open coast, sites where accretion is taking place are 
obviously the most suitable. Marsh lands adjoining the sea, and 
more or less subject to inundation at high tides, can be per- 
manently reclaimed by embankments; but these, unless there 
is protection by sand dunes or a shingle beach, are required to be 
stronger and higher, with a less steejfly inclined and better pro- 
tected slope than is required in estuaries. Waves overtopping the 
bank will quickly cause a breach, and produce disastrous results; 
the height of the bank must, therefore, be calculated to meet the 
case of the severest on-shore gale coinciding with the highest 
spring tide. Undermining, caus^ by the recoil of waves on the 
be&cb, is liable to occur in exposed sites; this may be prevented 
by a line of sheet-piling along the outer toe of the bank. 

Sea-coast embankments ^ould not generally be constructed 
farther down the foreshore than half-tide levd, as the cost of 
construction and maintenance would increase out of all pro- 
portion to the additional area obtained. It b, as a rule, more 
economical to reclaim a large area at one time, instead of en- 
closing it gradually in sections, as the cost varies with the length 
of embankment; it is, however, more difficult to effect the 
final closing of a bank, where a large area is thus redafmed, 
on account of the greater volume of tidal water flowing m and 
out of the contracted opening. The final closing of a reclama- 
tion embankment Is best accompHAed by leavi^ a fairly wide 
aperture, and by graduaUy raising a level bank across its enthe 
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leogtL Tbe cmlmakinciits in Holland are closed by linking 
kmg faadne mattresiei acroas the opening; these are 
frith clay and stone, and effectually withstaiul the scour throu^ 
the gap; the two terminal slopes of the finished sections are 
rimilarly protected 

There are many examples of sea-coast reclamation; Rmnney 
marsh was enclos^ long ago by the Dymchurch wall, where the 
method of protection adopted in late years more nearly resembles 



the Dutch system than any other work in Great Britain (fig. i), 
and a large portion of Holland has been reclaimed from the sea 
by embankments (fig. 2); the reclamation bank for the Hod- 
barrow iron-mines illustrates the use of puddled clay to prevent 
infiltration. The outer portion of this embankment for a length 
of over 3,000ft. was pirotected on its sea face by concrete blocks, 
each weighing 25 tons, deposited **pell-meir’ (fig. 3). The sea 
embankment of the Back Bay reclamation at Bombay (g.v.) is 
an example of modem construction on a rocky foreshore. When 
complete the length of the wall will be 4 miles. 

Breaches in Bmbankmenta— The repair of a breach effected 
in a completed reclamation embankment is a more difficult task 
than that of closing the final gap during construction; this is 
owing to the channel or gully scoured out upon the opening of 
the breach. When a breach occurs which cannot be closed in 
a single tide, the formation of an over-deep gully may to some 
extent be prevented by enlarging tbe opening. Breaches in 
embankments have been closed by sinking barges across the gap, 
by tiling and {banking up, by lowering sliding panels between 
frames erected to receive them, and by making an inset wall or 
bank round the breach. 

The gradual drying of reclaimed land lowers the surface some 
two or three feet; the land therefore becomes more liable to 
inundation after reclamation than before. Accordingly, it is most 
important to prevent breaching of the bank by promptly repair- 
ing any damage caused by storms ; and if a breach should occur, 
it must be closed at the earliest possible opportunity. 

Reclamation by Dredging. — Mention should be made of 
the method of reclamation by dredging material from the bed 
of tbe sea or a river and depositing it on shore or behind an 
embankment for the purpose of raising the level of existing 
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land or converting foreshore or sea-bed into dry land. Tbe 
method was first used on a large scale in Holland towards the 
end of the igth centuy and has since been extensively em- 
ployed in many parts of the world (see Dredcbks and Dredging). 
Tha^material, whether sand, silt, dby or gravdl, is dredged from 
the sea or river-bed by a bucket dredger or a suction dredger. If 
die former is employed the dredged material is usually <Mvered 
mte barges and conveyed to a **pump-asbore” station, where ad- 
mi x t ure with water takes place, and a pump forces tbe mixture 
through a Ibe of pipes oa to the land to be redahned. If suction 


dredgers are used for gaining the material it can be pumped ashore 
direct through floating pipe lines, if the distance is not too great, or 
transported by barges from which it is pumped ashore by means 
of a fixed or floating reclamation pump. In some instances an 
intermediate pumping station in a long line of delivery pipes 
has been used to (t.e., to speed up or relay the flow 

through the pipes) the mixture of water and dredgings delivered 
to it from the main dredger. 

COAST SROSION AND PROTECTION 

There is a difference of opinion about the value of much of 
the works for coast protection, and some consider that money 
expended thereon does not give an adequate return. Even in 
Holland, whose existence depends on the maintenance of its 
sea walls and defences, authorities are divided on important 
questions both of principle and practice. Since the close of 
the 19th century there has been remarkably little development 
in the means adopted to combat coast erosion; and, generally 



speaking, the methods of construction which still find favour, 
not only in Great Britain but also abroad, arc the same in 
principle as those which have been used for generations pre- 
viously. The royal commission on coast erosion, apj)ointcd in 
1906, whose final report was issued in 1911, collected and placed 
on record much useful information on the subject of coast erosion, 
protection and reclamation, not only relating to the United King- 
dom but also in reference to foreign countries and Holland and 
Belgium in particular. 

The recommendations of the commission regarding the control 
of the foreshores of the United Kingdom and the constitution 
of a central sea defence authority have not yet been given effect 
to by legislative enactment. The report, however, has served 
to dispel certain erroneous ideas, particularly as to the extent 
of the loss of land due to erosion in the United Kingdom, and 
proves conclusively that tbe expense of protecting purely agri- 
cultural land is out of all proportion to the value of the land 
thereby saved from destruction. 

Causca of 8ca Eacroachment^Encroachment of tbe sea on 
the coasts is due to erosion of cliffs and shore material. Of the 
detritus derived from such erosion a portion is carried along 
diore by the combined action of wind, waves and tides. It re- 
mains in a state of more or less constant movement until it is fi- 
nally deposited to swell an accreting sand or shingle bank, or is 
driven against some natural or artificial barrier, where it lies 
and is perhaps buried under subsequent deposits. The travelling 
shingle and sand or littoral drift is the principal source of the 
beach materials which form, and make good the wastage from, 
the foreshores of the coast. But in the course of this lateral travel 
the particles, large and small, forming the detritus are still 
further disintegrated. The lighter material is carried off in 
suspension by tte sea and ultimately finds a resting-place on tbe 
ocean bed at a level below tbe influence of wave action or tidal 
scour. 

The remaming portion of the solid materials derived from tbe 
destruction of tbe cliff or shore is more or less immediately trans- 
ported into deep water, tbe finer particles being rapidly swept 
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away by the current until finally deposited on the sea bed, and a 
certain proportion of the larger material, too heavy to be carried 
in suspension for any considerable distance, is drawn down the 
foreshore and the bed of the sea by the under-tow of the waves 
and ultimately makes its way by gravitation into deep water 
where it finds a resting place. 

Deep Sea Erosion. — ^The process of erosion and littoral drift 
is not confined to the foreshore and beach above low-water mark. 



Fig. 4.— -sketch plan for the reclamation of the zuider zee 


Such changes arc continuously in progress below low-water where 
wave action or tidal scour is capable of affecting the sea bottom. 
These agencies and the gravitating tendency of the particles 
continue at work until the op()Osing forces reach a condition of 
equilibrium. Under certain conditions material lying on the sea 
bed below low water and in shallow depths is driven back on to 
the foreshore, but this is merely a temporary phase in the progress 
of littoral drift. With change of wind or tide the conditions may 
be reversed. 

Conditions Affecting Littoral Drift. — The direction of the 
prevailing littoral drift is in general governed by the direction of 
the flood-tide, the prevailing winds and the shape of the coast. 
Opinions differ as to the relative effect of tide and wind, and al- 
though the direction of drift is at times varied by the wind direc- 
tion, and the consequent wind waves, most competent authorities 
agree that, in the case of Britain at any rate, the prevailing drift 
coincides with the set of the flood-tide. In fact, on the British 
coasts the direction of the flood-tide does generally coincide with 
the direction of the prevailing winds. On the east coast the drift 
is from north to south and on the south coast from west to 
east, in both cases in the direction of the fiood-tide and prevailing 
wind. 

Where a coast-line is broken up by deep bays and indentations 
no continuous drift can take place, each bay retaining its^ own 
characteristic material which is prevented from leaving it by 
the projecting headlands extending to low water or beyond and 


I forming natural groynes. Numerous examples of these conditioiii 
I are foi^ on the south coast of Devon and Dorset. The ^cec- 
tion of the fiood-tide is also in many cases altered locally by 
the configuration of a bay; e.g., the defiection of the tide along 
the shores of the bay in a direction opposite to that of the 
normal coastal current. In cases where a coast-line is broken 
up by estuaries or rivers the results are variable, depending upon 
the continual struggle which takes place between the opposing 
forces affecting littoral drift and the tidal inflow and outflow 
of the river, the latter sometimes aided to a material extent by 
the addition of large volumes of fresh water. 

During strong winds in a direction contrary to the set of 
the tide the normal travel of drift may be nullified or even 
reversed. The accumulation of material on a foreshore is gener- 
ally brought about by tidal and wave action in calm weather, and 
a beach which has been depleted during a long spell of heavy 
weather usually makes up again, at any rate to a partial extent, on 
the occurrence of calm sea and the cessation of wind. This re- 
plenishing is due to the return of a portion of the material 
previously drawn down into shallow water below low-water mark. 
Generally speaking, on-shore gales result in the drawing down 
of the beach material and its gravitation towards the deep sea. 
Off-shore winds, on the other hand, frequently lead to the 
accumulation of material on a foreshore. 

In order to increase the extent of a foreshore or to maintain 
it even in its existing condition, the natural and incessant losses 
must be made good by accretion or the trapping of material 
derived from other parts of the coast. This may be done in 
favourable circumstances by the construction of groynes or other 
works similar in effect, but the accretion through their agency 
is in every case accomplished to the detriment of neighbouring 
foreshores. Thus the large groynes at Brighton trap for the 
time being the greater part of the shingle travelling from west 
to east, and very little passes on to the foreshore to the east 
of Brighton, which has consequently become denuded. 

Effect of Artificial Projections on Adjoining Coasts 
The construction of solid piers or other similar obstructions at 
an angle with the general shore line and projecting into the sea 
is, when occurring on a coast-line subjected to erosion, almost 
inevitably followed by serious depletion of the foreshore to 
leeward. The solid projection, which in many cases is carried 
sufficiently far in a seaward direction to reach comparatively 
deep water, effectively hinders the passage of littoral drift from 
its windward to its leeward side. (The terms “windward” and 
“leeward” are used in the sense understood by engineers en- 
gaged in coast protection work; viz., “windward” — ^the direction 
whence the prevailing littoral drift proceeds; and “leeward” — 
the direction towards which such drift takes place.) Thus the 



Fig. s.— characteristic cross-section of the main sea dike in 
the reclamation of the ZUIDER ZEE 


erosion of the lee shore is accelerated by the loss of the travel- 
ling material which under natural conditions makes good to a 
partial extent the ravages of the sea. Instances of such stop- 
page are numerous on the English coast. The Folkestone har- 
bour pier has arrested the travel of the beach from the west- 
ward, and led to the accumulation of a large bank on that side 
and the denudation of the foreshore to the east of the harbour 
and towards Dover. The construction of the harbour works 
at Dover has stopped the eastward drift at that point and ac- 
celerated the destruction of the cliffs in St. Margaret’s Bay. At 
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Lowestoft the construction and subsequent extensions of the 
harbour pier and other works which project at ri^t angles to the 
coast-line at the sea outlet of Oulton Broad have resulted in the 
accumulaticm of a bank of shingle to the northward and 
serious encroachments on the town frontage to the south of the 
harbour. 

Sea Walls^The conditions affecting the design of a sea wall 
differ so materially that every case must be considered on its 
merits and provided for accordingly. Sea walls may be divided 
roughly into two classes, sloping and upright, each class having 
its advocates among engineers. Generally speaking, wails having 
a sloping face are used in Holland and Belgium, whilst a vertical 
or nearly vertical face is more common in Great Britain. Tiie 
immediate effect of the construction of a wall is detrimental to 
the beach in front of it, although affording protection to the 
cliff or banks behind. Thus the construction of a sea wall on 
a sand or shingle foreshore is in itself calculated to bring about 
the denudation of the beach and the wail may become before 
long the agent of its own destruction. Whilst the wall will 
prevent erosion by the sea of the cliffs in rear of it, the beach 
in front of the wall must be protected and conserved by the 
construction of groynes. Many walls have failed through the 
displacement of the tilling behind them by wave action; the 
provision of a substantial and wave resisting surface or paving 
behind the wall is, therefore, of great importance, and has been 
too often neglected. Suitable provision for the drainage of the 
cliffs, where they exist at the back of sea walls, is also a matter 
of high imp>ortance which also has often been neglected with 
disastrous results. Much can undoubtedly be done by draining, 
sloping and planting, to preserve and protect cliff faces, and 
these works ought to proceed simultaneously with the carrying 
out of sea-defence undertakings, when the cost of the latter is 
justified, to protect the foot of the cliff. 

Sea walls subjected to abrasion by shingle are, if faced with 
concrete, very liable to progressive and serious damage. In such 
positions a concrete wall is frequently protected by a facing, | 
at any rate over that portion subjected to abrasion, of hard I 
stone or flints. For this reason also reinforced concrete is 
unsuitable for use in the face work of walls on a shingle beach, 
as the wearing away of the concrete soon results in exposure and 
deterioration of the steel reinforcement. 

Upright sea walls, with some batter on the face, have been 
constructed along the frontage of many sea-side towns, with the 

double purpose of making a 
promenade or road, and of af- 
fording protection. A very slop- 
ing and also a curved batter 
reduces the effective stroke of 
the wave by facilitating its ris- 
ing up the face of the wall, 
but the force of the recoil is 
correspondingly augmented. A 
vertical face offers more direct 
opposition to the wave, min- 
imizes the tendency to rise 
and, consequently, the recoil ; 
while a stepped face tends to 
break up the wave both on 
ascending and recoil, but there is a corresponding liability to 
displacement of the face blocks of the wall. The sea walls 
shown in figs. 6, 7 and 8 exhibit straight, stepped, and curved 
forms of batter. The, bifldiiig of the Scarborough wall (1887) 
was followed erosiomrf the shale bed on which it was founded, 
and further protective works, including aprons and groynes, had 
to be added subsequently. A sea wall at Bridlington, constructed 
in I $88, and, like the walls at Hove and Scarborough, protected 
by^ groynes, is shown in fig. 9. At Blackpool walls of the Dutch 
type but with somewhat steeper aprons have been built on an 
extensive front (fig. xo). 

Ofoyn^esr— However effective they may be in collecting travel- 
ling material, groynes will not in all cases prevent the waves 
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reaching the top of a cliff or bank and eroding it to a greater 
or less extent A combination of the two forms of protection— 
groynes and wall — ^is frequently desirable, but groynes alone 
have on many low-lying foreshores, particularly where there are 
no cliffs, proved successful and efficient without the construction 

of sea walls or protected banks, as 
for instance on the four m. of 
shore between Worthing and 
Shoreham. In some cases protec- 
tion of the crest of a beach above 
high water has been secured with 
success by the construction of a 
timber barrier or wave screen, 
formed of piles spaced apart and 
driven parallel to the line of shore. 

Groynes may be divided into 
two main classes: (i) high and 
substantially built structures of 
timber or other material; (2) 
low groynes of inexpensive and 
light construction usually placed 
at short intervals apart. In gen- 
eral low, light groynes are suitable 
on flat, sandy foreshores which 
are not exposed to sudden and 
extensive changes of level. In any case it is undesirable to build 
up the planking of a groyne to a considerable height above the 
foreshore level existing at the time of construction, and it is 
preferable to raise the groyne by the addition of planking to 
keep pace with the accretion of beach material. The use of 
reinforced concrete for the construction of groynes has frequently 
been advocated, but is unsuitable on shingle beaches on account 
of the rapid abrasion of the thin concrete covering of the steel 
reinforcement. 

Groynes although, in Britain, usually constructed of timber 
are sometimes built of concrete or masonry; examples arc the 
high groynes at Brighton and Hastings (fig. 11), which are faced 
with flints to protect the concrete from abrasion by shingle. A 
typical high timber groyne at Eastbourne is shown in fig. 12 
and a low groyne of lighter construction in fig. 13. 

Groynes, speaking generally, to be of maximum efficiency 
should be at distances apart about equal to, or little more than, 
their length. They should extend continuously from the shore 
or work to be protected to the vicinity of low water of spring 
tides. There is much diversity of opinion and practice with regard 



to the direction in which groynes should point. Some authorities 
advocate their direction at right angles to the shore line, others 
pointing slightly to windward and some prefer a leeward direc- 
tion. No general rule can be laid down and a plan suitable for 
one locality may prove a failure in another. The opinion of the 
majority of authorities, however, appears to favour a direction 
pointing slightly to windward. 

Eelatlrc Extent of Lots and Gain of Land^The evidence 
as regards the total superficial area gained and lost in recent 
years on the coasts and in the tidal rivers of Great Britain shows 
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that far laiger areas have been gained accretion and artificial 
reclamation, taken together, tlm have been lost by erosion. 
Evidence laid before the royal commission by the Ordnance 
Survey Department in 1907 showed that within a period, on the 
average, of about 35 years, about 6,64oac. had been lost to the 
United Kingdom, while 48,ooosc. had been gained. Most of the 
gain has been in tidal estuaries, while the loss has been chiefly 



on the open coast. Moreover, the gain has been due in the 
main to the deposition of sediment brought down by rivers and 
to artificial reclamation. It is, however, probable that the land 
lost has been more than compensated for by land naturally 
accreted. The report of the royal commission contains the 
following statement : — 

“The erosion . . . would have been far more serious if ex* 
tensive works of defence had not been constructed by local 
authorities, railway companies and others, at a great cost, though, 
on the other hand, such works in many places have been re- 
sponsible for erosion of the neighbouring coasts by interfering 
with the normal travel of the beach material. On Uie whole we 
think, however, that while some localities have suffered seriously 
from the encroachment of the sea, from a national point of view 
the extent of erosion need not be considered alarming.” 

Removal of Shingle. — Beach material is too often limited 
in quantity and the question arises whether its removal for 
commercial purposes should be allowed. The results of natural 
erosion and denudation are, in many instances, aggravated by 



Fie. 10. — CHARACTERISTIC CROSS'SECTION OF SEA WALLS AT BLACK- 
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this practice. The powers possessed by the Board of Trade 
provide for the issue of prohibitory orders and, in certain cir- 
cumstances, where the removal of beach or sand can be shown 
to be injurious, such orders have been frequently made. 

Cost of Coast Protection.— The cost of construction of 
groynes varies very considerably with the design and local con- 
ditions. Before the World War light low groynes ini{d>t be con- 
structed at a cost of from 10s. to £i per foot lineal, and grojmes 
of more substantial construction from ii to ig per lineal foot, 
vdiile some of the laiige i|0ocrete and masonry groynes, of the 


type frequent^ constructed at Brighton and Bsstingi, cost as 
much u i7 or is per lineal foot. Tlie initial capital cost of pro- 
tection per mile of shore was seldom less than £4,000, even sdien 
no sea wall was constructed. Under iwesent conditions these 
figures should be nearly douUed. Hie annual charge for rq»its, 
interest on capital, and replace- 
ment may be put at not less 
than 10% of the original capital 
cost. 

The cost of protects^ purely 
agricultural land which is subject 
to erosion must of necessity, un- 
der the conditions which usually 
prevail, be considerably in excess 

of the value of such land. pis. n.— cross-section op com- 
Protection under such conditions crkte « r o r n e at hastimos. 



is only justified when agricul- »<*sex 
tural land is in the vicinity of towns, and erosion, if not stopped, 
is likely to lead to those towns being outflanked by the sea and 
in situations where the works have as their object the preserva- 
tion from inundation of areas of low-lying land of consideraUe 
extent. It is not desirable, even if it were practicidile, to prevent 
erosion of all parts of the coast, as the waste of the cliffs provides 
the greater part of the beach material which acts as the most valu- 
able agent of protection. 

The expenditure incurred in the construction of sea defences 
by many of the coastal towns of Britain in recent years has 
l^n very considerable and in some cases has imposed a heavy 
burden on the inhabitants. As an instance the case of Sidmouth, 
a seaside town on the south coast of Devon, having a population 
of about 6,000, may be referred to. As a result of exertional 
gales the sea defences of the town over a frontage of under 
half a mile were seriously damaged and undermined between the 
years 1917 and 1925 and the construction of new sea walls and 
groynes, completed in 1926, entailed an expenditure of over 
£100,000. 

Sand Dunes and Alluvial Plata— The preservation of sand 
dunes is most important along certain parts of the coast where 
they afford protection to low-lying areas behind them, and they 
should in these cases be maintained and fostered by the encourage- 
ment of the growth upon them of marrum and other grasses, 
which help to bind the sand together. Where drifting of blown 
sand occurs much may be done to check it by the fostering of 



such grasses. Tbe process of natural accretion on alluvial flats 
has b^ hastened in many cases by the planting of suitable 
vegetation such as rice grass ispartino), and in this way land 
may in time be reclaimed by entii^ natu^ means. 

CONDmONS IN HOXXAND AND BELOIDM 

A large part of Hiflland and some portions of Belgium are 
below the normal sea level and are protected from inundation 
by artificial embankments (dikes) or by narrow belts of sand 
dunes. The foreshore works on the coast of Holland and Belgium, 
although of great interest and attended with considerable success, 
do not afford examples to be followed as affecting the sea defences 
of Great Britain and oUier countries eAihiting physical duu- 
acteristics similar to those of the latter. The pcotrotkn wads 
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fiimidi cases as Btankenberi^, Heyst, Sdieveningen, Rallantsoog 
ttid Petten are of great magnitude and the engmeers responsible 
for these works, piuticularly in Holland, have at their command 
the accmulated experience of centuries of sea«defence work. 
The local conditions with which these works have to conform-— 
viz,, low flat foreshores consisting entirely of sand — are wholly 
different to those generally associated with sea-defence works in 

England. The large eiq^enditure 
involved is justified by the neces- 
sity of securing the safety, not 
only of the sea-board, but of large 
tracts of the countries them- 
selves. Investigations in Holland 
are said to indicate a continuous 
subsidence of the land of that 
country relative to the sea level, 
amounting to about 15cm. per 
century. 

The North sea foreshores of 
Holland and Belgium consist for 
the most part of fine sand; sim- 
ilar deposits border the lower 
portions of the numerous river estuaries which penetrate far 
inland, but in the higher parts of these the foreshores are generally 
composed of fine sand covered with clay or mud. The foreshores 
of the North sea between high and low water have an average 
gradient of about i in 45 and the shores above high water normally 
slope at about i in 25. Submerged sandbanks more or less parallel 
to the shore are a characteristic feature of the North sea and 
estuary coast-lines of Holland and Belgium. These, where they 
exist, afford considerable protection to the sandy shores during 
on-shore gales. In cahn weather and with off-shore winds sand 
accumulates on the foreshores. 

SEA DEFSKCE WORKS 

The most important forms of sea defence works in common 
use in Holland are: (a) groynes, (b) sea walls or ^'dikes*’ and 
(c) fascine mattresses with stone bdlasting for the protection of 
submerged banks. 

Groytics. — Groynes are usually constructed at right angles to 
the shore line and are maintained as a rule at a small height 
above the average foreshore level On those portions of the North 
sea coast which are most exposed, groynes arc placed about 250 
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metres apart and are extended out beyond the low-water line. 
Many of the groynes on the Dutch coast are constructed of layers 
of fascine mattresses covered by heavy stone, having their crests 
almost flat or turtle-backed with side slopes of i in 2, or flatter. 
The fascine or bnidiwopd mattresses are held together and pinned 
down by rows of piles. Wide brushwood aprons, with heavy 
stone covering forming flat slopes, are constructed on either side 
of the groyne in order to protect the flanks against scour (fig. 14). 
The grosmes are carried up above the line of hifl^ water to meet 
t& of the sand dunes or the protecting dikes. These gro3mes, 
inclusive of the side aprons, are often of considerable width, 
sometimes as mud as 30 metres at their deepest and widest parts. 

cost of groyiies recency built in HoHand has varied from 
£4,000 to £11,000 each. 


On the coast of Belgium at Blankenberghe and in its vicinity 
the riiore is groyned on an extensive scale. The groynes on the 
average are about 820ft. long and 6Soft. apart; they resemble 
the typical Dutch groyne in form and are constructed with a 
foundi^n of mattress work or concrete, faced with brickwork 
or stone pitching (figs. 15 and 16). 

Dikear-On much of the North sea coast-linc of Holland and 
Belgium, where the beach is protected from erosion by groynes, 
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the sand dunes or the coastal embankments (dikes) are frequently 
protected by a flat slope of brickwork, or basalt or other stone 
pitching, or concrete slabs laid on beds of clay, rubble and 
mattress work (fig. 2). In situations, such as Scheveningen and 
Ostend, where a promenade has been formed on the sea embank- 
ment, a curved faced wall is sometimes substituted for the upper 
part of the normal slope of the paving thus reducing the width 
of the protecting works (figs. 17 and 78) ; but over large stretches 
of coast, particularly in Holland, a simple flat paved slope is 
the common practice. 

Prorection of Submerged Bankf<-*The underwater banka of 
some of the estuary channels and sea inlets on the Dutch coast 
often stand at a steep slope with deep water alongside. Under these 
conditions there is serious liability to erosion and it is usual to 
protect the banks both above and below water by artificial means. 
For many years fascine mattresses have been used for this purpose. 
These are made up on a convenient sandy foreshore, covered at 
high tide, and, when completed, are towed to the place where 
they are to be used and sunk on the sea bottom by ballasting with 
stone. They consist of two layers or grids of brushwood each 
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built up of crossed rows of parallel brushwood ropes, 0 4 metre 
circumference, and spaced o-g metre apart centre to centre, bound 
tightly together with a filling of brushwood in three layers between 
them. On the top of the upper brushwood grid, openwork par- 
titions are formed for the reception of stone ballast. Formerly, 
clay mixed with a little stone was used for ballasting, but in mod- 
em practice stone alone is employed, the mattresses being weighted 
to the extent of ifiookg. per sq. metre. The cost of continuous 
protection of the steep ba^ of the estuary channels, where the 
depth of water alongside is sometimes as much as 100ft., is very 
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water lake of about HTiOOoac. called the YmI iake» to peoviiie 
for the disposal of the flood wat^ of the river of that name, 
and a canal, about |m, wide, connecting this lake with a 


considerable, amounting some cases to as much as £soo per 
metre run of bank. In some localities the cost has been redu^ 
by the construction of intermittent mattress work, leaving Aort 
unprotected stretches of bank between projecting spurs which 
serve to deflect the main current away from the unprotected 
embayments. In cases where the sea bed of the deep channels 
consists of clay, erosion is not so uniform as that of sandy 
bottoms and the side slope is sometimes very steep, exceeding 
I to z in certain cases. In such situations rubble stone brilast- 
ing or surfacing of the bank is preferred to the employment 
of mattresses. (In Great Britain stone protection of tlfls nature 
is known as “revetting.’*) The protection of the shore lying be- 
tween the steep submerged and partially submerged banks of 
the channels and the base of the dike or wall which forms the 
immediate protection of the land behind, is usually effect^ by 
means of groynes. These shores, which are sometimes of con- 
siderable width above the level of normal high water, have in 
most cases flat gradients. 

THE RECLAIMING OF THE ZUIDER ZEE 

The partial reclamation of the Zuider Zee, undertaken by the 
Dutch Government in 1918, is the greatest work of its kind ever 
attempted. The earliest plans for regaining the submerged lands 
of the Zuider Zee date from the 17th century, but it was not till 
the middle of the 19th century that serious proposals began to 
be considered. Among these plans were those of van Diggelen, 
1849, Leemans, 1877, and the various schemes of the engineer 
C. Lely, subsequently Minister of Public Works, which appeared 
between 1887 and 1891; the last of which is substantially that 
on which work was actually commenced in 1930. The Anally 
approved scheme as shown in the plan fig. 4 includes: (i) a 
sea dike about i^m. long between the mainland of north Hol- 
land and the island of Wieringen, completed in 1926; (2) a 
drainage and navigation canal for small vessels, also finished in 
1926, extending from the western end of the Wieringen dike 
near van Ewijeksluis along the coast of North Holland to Helder. 
This canal will maintain the access from the Texel channel to 
the old North Holland canal at de Kooi by a lock at that place, 
and connect with canals to be formed along the eastern coast- 
line of North Holland up to Amsterdam; (3) the main sea dike, 
about i8^m. long, from the eastern end of the island of Wieringen 
to the Frisian coast near Zurig (figs. 4, 5 and Plate). Two sets of 



sluices will be provided, one set near each end of the dike, the 
total width of the sluice openings being about i, 000ft. Navigation 
locks for vessels up to about 2,000 tons in capacity are also to be 
built near the ends of the dike. This part of the work was com- 
menced in 1926 and is expected to be completed in Z934. A 
large part of the section of the sea dikes is formed of boulder 
clay dredged from the Zuider Zee, brou^t to the depositing 
sites in barges and unloaded by grab dredgers. The sand filling 
of the dikes is pumped; (4) the reclamation of four areas 
(polders), by the construction of secondary dikes inside the sea 
dikes, aggregating about 553,oooac. thus increasing the total land 
area of Holland by about 7% and the arable land alone by 10%; 
(5) The formation, inside the main sea dike, of an Inland 


oiie (Y lake) to the east of Am8tm*dant This canal will sepuite 
the south-west pokier from the south-east polder and will have a 
regulating lock and sluices at its entrance from Lake Yssd. 

The draining of the reclaimed land will be accompanied by a 
shrinkage, the amount of which, it is expected, will vary between 



one and three feet. All the polders will be at levels considerably 
below sea level, and the lowest drainage channels will be as much 
as 22ft. below the Yssel lake level. Pump>s will be installed at 
points on the borders of the polders to provide for the drainage 
of the land. They will lift land water up to the level of the la^ 
and discharge it over the secondary dikes. 

The reclaiming of the north-west polder (Wieringen) was com- 
menced in 1927; and it is proposed to begin the work on the 
three remaining polders as soon as the main sea dike is com- 
pleted, probably in 1934. The north-west polder will be finished 
about 1932, but cultivation will not be possible till three or four 
years later. It is calculated that the lands will not have become 
so free from salt as to reach their full capital value until the Z4th 
or 15th year from this commencement of the reclamation of a 
polder. 

In addition to the main features already mentioned, the scheme 
includes many important subsidiary works such as minor canals, 
locks and sluices, drainage arrangements, roads and bridges. The 
latest estimate of the total cost of the work amounts to 
£45,000,000, inclusive of interest during construction and de- 
velopment, but not including the compensation of the Zuider 2 ^ 
fisheries and some other items. It is estimated that, when the 
last of the lands to be reclaimed has acquired its full capital 
value about the year 1959, the undertaking will have shown a 
[H'ofit to the State of at least £8,000,000. The average selling 
value of the land at full maturity is estimated at about £90 
per acre. , 

Bxbuooiupby. — ^The Reports and Evidence: Royal Commission on 
Coast Erosion and Reclamation of Tidal Lands, particularly the final 
report, Cd. 5,^ (1911)1 should be consulted both for Coast Erosion 
and Reclamation. Vol. i., part 2, i. Cd. 3,684 (z907)2Contains a useful 
bibliography by W. Whitaker, Fit.S., up to 1906. The Bibliographic 
lists issued by the International Assoc^tion of Navigation Congrmses* 
Brussels ^since 1908) are very complete. Another good bibliography 01 
works in English was issued by the Engineer School Library, Washing- 
ton, D.C., in 1926. The best comprriiensive account of coast protec- 
tion for general readers b W. H. V^celer’s Tke Sea Coast (1902). See 
also A. £. Carey and F. W. Oliver, Tidal Lands (1918) ; and D. W. 

J ohnson, Shore Processes and Shore Line Development (x9<9)* The 
itter and the periodical reports of The Board of Ccmiinerce and hkivi- 
gation, New Jersey, on Erosion and Protection should be consulted lor 
conditions in the United States. For Holland see papers by A. T. de 
Groot in De int>emestr, No. 35 (x9zx), and R. P. J. Tutein in INr 
Gids, Nos. 3 and $ (1913)- Samuel Smileys Lives df the Bn^seers 
contains good accounts of early redamatkm works. See abo e. M. 
Ward, Mn^ish Coastal Bvdhdion (192s) ; W. H. lAierier, Bktary of 
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CONSTRUCTION OF DIKES 

1. Zuider Zee reclamation, In Holland: main dike dividing tea and land 4. Pumping tand from bargei to form the hearting of dike at Wierlngen 

2. Building main sea dike, showing grab>dredger unloading boulder clay 5. Electric crane and hydraulic pump delivering sand and stone to dike 

3. Laying fascine mattress in secondary dike, sunk by stone from barges 6. Yuma levee. Arizona project, showing mat and fencing of abatis 
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CIMlIMUllOSi nutudpillNR^ having the privOegn of » 
fog^ b«fh, LoHisUiice, Scotland. Pop. (ipat), 43,909. It ia 
aitiiBted onthe Moiddaad canal, 8 m E. of Gbogim, ttatkns 
oil the L.MEJL and LJf£Jt. Until about iSas it was only a 
^dHage, but ainoe then coal and iron minmg have been devdo^, 
and & is now a centre of the iron trade of Scotland. Its proaperity 
was laigefy due to the ironmaster James Baird (9.V.). The indus* 
tries nfCmtbridge produce malleable iron and steel boUers, tubes, 
win, tieplateB and railway wagons, tiles, finsbridu and fire<clay 
goods. The town, which became a munic^ but^ in 1885, forau 
with Airdrie one of the parliamentary divisions of Lanarkshire. 
About 4 m. west by south Iws the coalmining town of Baillieston. 

COATES^ ALKBET (i88>- ), English conductor and 

composer, was bom at St. Petersburg (Leningrad), April 33, 1882, 
and was sent home to England to educate at Buckhurst Hill 
sthod, Essei, and then at Liverpod university. Later he studied 
at Ldiwig Conservatdre and had his first eigierience of conduct* 
ing as re^Hteur at the opera there under Nikisch. He was then 
conductor at Elberfeld (1906), and joint conductor with Sdiucb 
at Dresden. From Gennany be went to Russia as conductor of 
the Imperial Opera at St. Petersburg, a post which he held for 
five years. He appeared in England from time to time, but it 
was not imtil 1919 that he made London his permanent head* 
quarters and established himself in the favour of the British pub* 
Be as one of the leading English conductors. He has also con* 
ducted in Paris, in New Yoric and in other American dties, and 
for two years (1933*125) was director of the Philharmonic 
orchestra at Rochester, U.S.A. 

COATES, JOSEPH GORDON (1878- ). New Zealand 

statesman, was bom at Matakohe, the son of a farmer. He was 
elected M.P. for Kaipara in 191X, and impressed his leader, Mr. 
W. F. Massey, with his solid ability. From 1917 to 1919 he served 
in France with the New Zealand forces, in which he attained the 
rank of major and gained the Military Cross. Shortly after his 
return home, he joined the Cabinet, and, as head of the Public 
Works, Railways and other departments proved himself a capable 
administrator. When Mr. Massey died in 1925 he was bis obvious 
successor. As ^me minister the chief aim of bis domestic policy 
was Uk consolidation of the primary industries of New Zealand, 
thus paving the way for a development of secondary industries. 
His ministry was occupied with the settlement of difficulties in 
the Samoan mandated territory, and with the revision of the tariff 
wd the conc omita nt extension of imperial preference. 

COATESyiLLE, a city of Chester county, Peimsylvania, 
U.S.A., on the west branch of Brandywine credx,, 38m.. W. of 
Philadelphia. The Uncoin Highway is its main street, and it is 
served by the Pennsylvania and the Reading railways. The popu* 
latkm in 1920 was 14,515, and in 1928 ,was estimated locally &t 
18,000. It has two important steel pimts, in addition to numerous 
atita manufacturing industries. The total factory output is 
vateed at about $30,000,000 a year. Coatesville was founded 
about t8oo, and was named after Jesse Coates, one of the early 
settlers. It was chartered as a city in X915. 

COATI, or CoATX'Mxmia, the ixame of the members of the 
South and Central American genus Nasm, of the mammalian 
family Proeytmidae. They are recognised by their long body and 
tail, 1^ elongated, uptut^ snout. The taB is often prominently 
haxiided. Coatis are gregarious and arboreal in habit, and feed on 
lords, 4gp, Beards, and insects. They are often tamed as pets. 
(jMiCAIRHlVOKa.) 

COATS, J. A Fn Lhnited. The founder of this business, 
Jtanes Goats (r774->857), was the son of a weaver in Paisley, 
{jqetlsnd. who in 1826 buttt a small factory— whidi still forms a 
ffipintive part of Ike pieaent FergusBe works— for the menu* 
faotun of sewfav cotton. James Coats retited In t8jo and gave 
!•> his Ofead borineu to hb sons James and Peter, the firm 
irf l. lt F. Coats being then fonnaQy c on st it uted , and a third son, 

i Company, oho located, in Fsbiqr, 
thatmb lu B Wt Bsitiih mamrf a ctgr ea of sesdag cotton, weta hm 


tivsls, bat both prospered. In X889, shag irith BioA, a Yorkshire 
firm, ^ney formed a company to sell their goods under a jdnt 
anangement iffiec^ economies were effected by concoittati^ hi 
one dqpdt in each hasporiant centre and employ!^ one traveller to 
visit customera in each dbtrict, instead of the three firms as 
hitherto maintaining separate equipment. For seven years this 
system continued, thn coUecUons being paid over in proper pro* 
p^on to the roqiective firms. The next stage was an amalgama- 
tion of the three, together with a manufacturer in Lancashire 
named Giadwick, so that since 1896 the parent company of J. & 
P. Coats Limitedi— it bad become “Umited” in 1890— embraced 
all four concerns. 

Upwards of 80% of the product of Messrs. Coats’s mills in 
Great Britahi was in 1937 sent overseas, the company having 
agents and connections in every country in the world. In addition, 
it had interests in mills in the United States and elsewhere. 

The capital of the company was £20,250,000. (M. Ne.) 

COBt something round, stout, tufted or Uke a bead (possibly 
from Ger. Kopf, head). The principal uses of “cob” are for a 
stocky, Btrongiy*buik horse, from 13 to X4 hands high, a small 
round loaf, a round lump of coal, in which sense “cobble” is also 
used, the central part of the fruiting spike of the maise plant, and 
a large nut of the hasel type, commonly known as the cob-nut. 
Hie fruiting spike of Indian com Is called com on the cob. 

COBALT» a mining town on Cobalt lake, Temiskaming, 
northern Ontario, Canada, 330m. N. of Toronto, on the Temis- 
kaming and Northern Ontario railways. Unknown till X903, it is 
now the centre of one of the richest silver districts in the world. 
The region also produces cobalt, arsenic and nickel in large quan- 
tities. Pop. (1931) 4A49- 

COBALT, a metallic chemical element closely allied to iron 
and nickel (symbol Co, atomic number 37, atomic weight 58*97). 
Though the atomic weight of cobalt is slightly greater than t^t 
of nickel, the properties of cobalt indicate it should precede nickel 
in the periodic classification, a conclusion confirmed by the fact 
that 38 is the atomic number of nickel (g.v., also Atomic Num* 
Bsa). The term cobalt is met with in the writings of the alchem- 
ists, and was used to designate in general substances which resem- 
bled metallic ores but yielded no metal on smelting. The term was 
particularly applied to two ores, coboltite and smaltitc, both of 
which contain cobalt combined with arsenic. These ores closely 
resemble metals and were termed “kobold” (goblin, compare 
Greek, xPfiaXot), by the Saxony miners, because they gave off 
poisonous arsenical fumes on smelting and yielded no silver, 
despite their silver-white appearance. 

Occurrence, — The metal was first prepared in an impure con- 
dition by G. Brandt in 1733, who found it to be magnetic and 
very infusible. It is found free in nature, though only in small 
quantities, chiefly in meteorites and its presence bas been detected 
in the sun and many stars. In combination cobalt is fairly widely 
distributed, but it occurs seldom except in association with other 
metals, such as iron, nickel, copper, manganese, antimony and 
bismuth. It is remarkable that practically all the ores of cobalt 
are arsenical and consist of arsenides, arseno-sdphides or 
arsenates. But it has been found as monoxide, CoO, along with 
manganese in wad, as sulphide, CoS, in jaipurite, and as hydrated 
sulphate or vitriol, CoS04,7H,0, in bieberite. The crimson hy- 
drated arsenate, erytbrite, Co,(AsO,)i,8H/), is probably a hydro- 
lytic oxidation product of the arsenide, as the sulphate is of the 
sulfdiide. The chief source of the ores smelted in Great Britain 
ii Queensland, Australia, where smaltite, CoAsi, occurs associ- 
ated, with erythrite. The cobalt speiss, resulting from the roasting 
of the ore to form oxide and arsenate, contains from 40 to 60% 
of ctffialt with cmly very small amotmts of nickel, iron and traces 
si otbw metals. Smaltite is also found at Cobalt, Ontario, Canada, 
^ contains only about 10 to 20% of cobalt in the roasted speiss, 
together with linger amounts of nickel, and varying amounts of 
copper, silver and the platinum metals, chiefly palladium, plati- 
mim and rhodium. ConsIderBUe quantities of cobaltiferous resi- 
dues result from the tKoduction of nickel and copper in Ontario, 
and are either worked up for colMlt or smelted without purifica- 
thw for alloy puippiee. 
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Prodttctiaa and Propcrtiau-Tbe proceu used for extrac- 
tion of cobalt from q>eiM is essetUially the same whatever the 
origin of the ore. A good speiss should contain enough cobalt 
sesquloxide to yield su^ent chlorine with hydrochloric acid to 
oxidize all the arsenic to arsenate, and sufficient iron to combine 
with all the arsenic to fonn ferric arsenate, which is precipitated 
with milk of lime. Lead, bismuth and copper, if present, ate 
removed as sulphides by sattnetion with stdphuretted hydrogen. 
The resulting solution is oxidized and fractionally precipitated 
with bleaching-powder liquor, cobalt being precipitated fost as 
sesquioxide, leaving nickel chloride in solution. The nickel may 
then be removed as dioxide by further addition of bleach liquor, 
or as carbonate by addition of washing soda solution. The black 
cobalt sesquioxide, thus obtained, is dried and extracted with 
dilute hyihwchloric acid to remove traces of nickel, again dried, 
mixed to a stiff paste with starch and roasted in thin layers. 
The reduction to metal is effected partly by carbon from the 
starch and partly by carbon monoxide from the furnace gases. 

Cobalt, a silver-white metal, slightly harder than iron or nickel, 
is magnetic at all temperatures up to 1,150° C, and then becomes 
non-magnetic. The melting point is 1,480° and the boiling point 
a,4i 5°, both temperatures being intermediate between the corre- 
sponding temperatures for nickel and iron. The density of the 
metal varies from about S-; to about 8*9. Cobalt in a finely 
divided condition occludes up to about 200 times its volume of 
hydrogen, which is readily given up again on heating to 200° 
in vacuo. 

Pdished cobalt is not appreciably affected by exposure to air 
or water, and is only superficially oxidized at a red heat. It dis- 
solves in nearly all dilute acids evolving hydrogen, but is scarcely 
attacked by moderately concentrated nitric acid. It is not attacked 
by alkaline solutions or fused alkalis. Heated in chlorine, bromine 
or iodine vapour, the metal forms the blue dichloride, green di- 
bromide or black di-iodide, respectively. At 500° in ammonia a 
nitride, CoiN, is formed which decomposes into cobalt and nitro- 
gen at 600”. The metal is obtained in a pyrophoric condition 
(spontaneously inflammable) by reduction of its oxides at 250*. 
The cold pyrophoric metal decomposes acetylene with incan- 
descence, forming carbon, hydrogen and benzene. Finely divided 
cobalt, even when not pyrophoric, decomposes carbon monoxide 
above 350*, forming carbon and oxygen. At 150* under a pres- 
sure of upwards of 40 atmospheres, the reduced metal com- 
bines with carbon monoxide yielding the tetracarbonyl, Co (CO),, 
in orange crystals, which decompose at 60° at atmospheric pres- 
sure by loss of one-quarter of thdr carbon monoxide to form the 
black tricarbonyl, Co(CO)i. At red heat the metal decomposes 
steam, and at 150° bums in nitric oxide to form cobaltous oxide, 
CoO. 

Oxides,! — Cobalt is known in tht^ conditions of oxidation, 
represented by the oxides, CoO, Co/), and CoO.. A fourth oxide 
is also known, which crystallizes in black octahedra, CoA, or 
CoO, CoiO. or Co(CoOi)i, and resembles the spinels in form and 
composition. The ordinary salts of commerce are cobaltous salts 
derived from the monoxide. A few simple and many complex 
salts are known derived from the sesquioxide. The dioxide gives 
rise to a few complex salts, and has slight acidic properties, com- 
bining with bases to form cobaltites, such as MgCoO.. Cobalt 
thus possesses at least four valency dectrons, of which two are 
relatively feebly bound and give rise to cobaltous salts. In the 
bivalent conffition cobalt has slight basic properties, the salts hav- 
ing an acidic reaction and being slightly hydrolysed by water. 
This accords with its position as a transition element of the 4th 
period. {See Periodic Law.) 

Salti^The metal is occasionally found native and is never 
found combined in nature with a hif^r valency than two. Cobalt- 
ous salts of nearly all the known acids have been prepar^, of 
which the chloride, nitrate, sulphate, carbonate, acetate and Hnde- 
ate are in fairly extensive commercial use. Neiurly aD soluble 
cobaltous salts are red in the hjrdrated condition, UdiUe Ae in- 
soluble salts are usually pink. On ddiydratioa many ol U>e red 
salts assume an intense blue colour, and this fact is made Use of 
in the preparation of “sympathetic” inks. The byirfited sididiite, 


cobalt vitrid, is a noteworthy esoepttoo, the anhydroas sak 
being pink. Most cobaltous salts combine ammonia 
hexaoimines, for cxsnqik [Co<NH.)*}€^ thmq^ 
and tettaoimines are also known. Si^lar comphac conqioands am 
formed vdth maiqr organic bases. A very large number of ebbak- 
ous double salts are known, such as double sidphates. doiiUe 
nitrates, douUe carbonates and double cyanides. Potassium cobalt- 
ous sulphate belongs to the series R"SO«,R'iSO.,ffl/>, vdieio 
R" may be Co, Fe, Mn or Cr. Double nitrates of the fom 
CoJR«(NO.)u, 24H/) have been used in the separation of the tri- 
valent “rare earth” eleaaents. Potassium cobalto-carlxnmte, 
KiCo(CO.)i, 4H/>, forms a pink solution in water, which becomes 
blue on bmting, the pink colour returning on cooling. Potassium 
cobaltocyanide, K4[Co(CN)«], deccunposes water on boiling with 
liberation of hydrogen and formation of caustic potash and co- 
balticyanide, ^[Co(CN).]. On nqdd oxidation by air, the 
cobalticyanide yields hydirogen peroxide, caustic potash and the 
cobalticyanide, but on slow oxidation no hydrogen peroxide 
results, any hydrogen peroxide formed being utilised to oxidize 
the cobaltocyanide. 

Almost the only simple cobaltic salt that is known is the fluor- 
ide, CoFt, a green powder, decomposed by water to form brown 
cobaltic hydroxide. Cobaltic double and complex salts are, how- 
ever very numerous. The alums, as KiS0tC0i(S04)i,24H/), 
form blue octahedra, which are unstable in solution and yi^ 
cobaltous and alkali sulphates and oxygen. The cobaltinitrites 
of the stronger bases only are known. The sodium salt is 
freely soluble in water, whereas the potassium, ammonium and 
barium salts are insoluble. Sodium co^ltinitrite is used as a test 
for potassium, yielding with potassium salts very insoluble yellow 
I precipitates of the disodium potassium salt, ilaaK[Co(NOt).], 

I or the sodium dipotassium salt, NaKi[Co(NOi).]. The trqmtas- 
sium salt cannot be obtained in the presence of sodium salts. The 
cobalticyanides are much more stable than the cobaltocyanides, 
or even the ferro- and ferricyanides. On treatment with concen- 
trated acids, the cobalticyanides are not decomposed but yidd 
the complex acid, hydrogen cobalticyanide, H.[Co(CN).]HA 
which is colourless and becomes anhydrous at 100° C. Cohalti- 
cyanides of nearly all the metallic bases have been prepared, 
including those of the “rare earth” metals. Yttrium may be sepa- 
rated from erbium owing to the fact that the 3^trium salt is about 
thrice as soluble as the erbium salt. 

On treatment of cobaltous salts with an oxidizing agent in the 
presence of ammonia, complex cobaltic ammines are formed. 
Cobaltous chloride, for example, dissolved in excess of ammonia 
solution, is oxidized by hydrogen peroxide in the presence of 
ammonium chloride to form a mixture of cobaltammines, in which 
the number of ammonia molecules per atom of cobalt varies 
from four to six, pentanunines predominating. If much ammonia 
is’ present, the two tetrammines, [CoQ(HsO)(NH(),]Cli and 
[Co(H/))t(NHa)«]Cl(, are convert^, on warming, into pen- 
tammines. The main product consists of the three pentammffies, 
purpureo-cobalt chloride, [CoCl(NHi)g]Cli, roseo-cobalt chlo- 
ride, [CoH/)(NHi)(]C]t, and hydroxo-purpureo-cobalt chloride, 
[CoOH(NHt)>]Clt. The roseo and hydroxo salts are both con- 
verted into the purpureo salt if much ammonium chloride be 
present and the liquid be boiled. The hexammine, [Co(NHi)(]Cli, 
iuteo-cobalt chloride, is invariably present to the extent of i w 
3% and becomes the chief product if the reaction place 
under a pressure of a few atmospheres. In the foregoffig series of 
ammines, the ammonia may be rqilaced by equivalents of 
ethylenediamine and other organic bases and the chlotae Iqr 
other add radicals. Cobaltic diammines and ttfammioes 4 m also 
known, particularly in combination with the nitrite radical^ for 
example, ammonium diamminocobaltinitrite (Erdnumn’s silt), 
NIL[Co(NHi)t(N(L)4], and Manuninocobaltic nitrite, Co(l)H^)t 
(NOa)t, whi<h does not give rise to any ions on solution. 

In all conqilex cobaltic congMunds six ncm-wnizing groups am 
be discerned attached or co-onflnated to the cobalt atom, 
is accordingly said to possess the co-ordinatian nUaflier a^ 
AsnentEB.) Some of these co-ori&ated conqtouads hive been 
diOwn to be capabte of es&tlng iq optkal^r<«ctlse, iw a a i alt 
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fofBs< imwfag, as IB the case of catbao, that the vabacy dinc- 
tiaiia ai« not fdaaar hot siMtiaL In the case of carimii the atv 
t a diBd atoms «r grey ate dhy ae d tetyedraHy about the cat* 
boa atom, and ghw lise’to OfBically active iMtaeridei secoodiQg 
to the taws of symmetiy. In the case of cobalt, the disposition 
of groups about the cobalt atom is octahedral, and as many as 
five isomeric fonns have been proved to eaist for certain co*ordi* 
native groupings. (See idso STBaBOCBEMisnY.) 

Dc t ec tio st and Ba t ims ti on ^ -Cobalt can be detected, even in 
very minute amounts, by the formation of an intensely blue 
borate bn heating a cobalt salt in a borax bead. In solution, co» 
battous salts can be detected by the green colour resulting on 
treatment with sodium bicarbonate and hydrogen peroxide, and 
by dw red colour or precipitate resulting on treatment with an 
acetic add solution of a>nitrosoH 3 *naphthoL In group analysis, 
oibalt is prec^tated as sulphide by means of ammonium sul* 
phide. It may be separated from nickel owing to the fact that 
cobalticyanides are stable to hypobromites, whereas nickelocy* 
snides are decomposed by hypobromites to form nickel dioxide. 
The intense blue colour and solubility of cobaltous thiocyanate 
in organic solvents may be used as a test for cobalt. The solu* 
bility of sodium cobaltinitrite and the insolubility of the potassium 
salt may be used as a test for either potassium or cobalt. After 
separation from other metals, cobalt may be precipitated as oxide 
by persulphates or hypobromites, as sulphide by ammonium 
sulphide, or as carbonate. When estimated by the a*nitroso- 
/3*naphtW method, the precipitate may be dried and weighed, but 
in the other cases it is usual to ignite to sulphate with sulphuric 
add, or to ignite and reduce to metal with pure hydrogen. The 
anhydrous sulphate method when available (in the absence of 
non-volatile metals and non-volatile acids) is rapid and accurate. 
Cobalt may also be estimated after electro-deposition from an 
add solution of the double ammonium sulphate. The thiocya- 
nate test has been adapted for the colorimetric estimation of small 
amounts of cobalt 

Ums, — M etallic cobalt is used industrially in the manufacture 
of ferrous and non-ferrous alloys. In some cases cobalt speiss 
is smelted directly to yield a ferro-nickel<obalt alloy, which is 
used in the manufacture of special steek. Steek containing much 
cobalt and tungsten are used in the manufacture of permanent 
magnets for tdephony and other purposes. Non-ferrous alloys, 
containing over 50% of cobalt with varying amounts of tungsten, 
chromium and occasionally molybdenum, are ased in the produc- 
tion of high-speed cutting took, which retain their hardness at a 
red heat. The high-speed tool alloy, stellite, has a composition 
ai^roximating to cobalt 55, tungsten 15 to 35, chromium 15 to 35, 
and molybdenum 5%. Cochrome is a ferrous alloy containing 
cobalt 60, chromium 14 to 16, iron 14 to 16%, similar to nichrome 
in compositiM and properties but with cobalt instead of nickel. It 
is used for electrical heating elements. Cobalt compounds are 
used to an increasing extent in industry, the iinoleates, oleates, 
resinates and acetates being used as “driers” in the paint and 
varnish industry. Smalt is a complex potash aluminium cobalt 
silicate or glass, made by roasting impure cobalt oxide wkb quartz 
and potassium carbonate. It is a valuable and very permanent 
pigment of an intense blue colour. Potassium cobaltinitrite has 
long been used as an artists’ pigment of great stability under the 
name of cobalt yellow. Thu pigment has also been used in the 
ceramic industry for producing a pure blue colour on porcelain 
after baking. Cobalt oxide, alone uid in conjunction with other 
oxi^, is in ccunmon use in the production of Uun, purples, 
yellows and reds in the china trade. Cobalt ultramarine consists 
of the oxides of cobalt, aluminiixn and zibc ; cobalt green of cobalt 
and zinc oxides; turquoise green of cobalt, zinc and chromium 
oxides; aiul cobalt red of cobalt and m ag n esiu m oxides. 

Co^ conqxnmds have no thenqteutic value and are non-toxic, 
the^j^dty even of the complex cobaltamines being no greater 
that of the anummia t^ contain. 

■See J. N. Fiknd, Text-boek ef Ineegame CheeUOryi, veL is., part t 
(1936). ' a.D. M S.) 

with the co mp osi t ion CoAsS, cobait 
sidpi^neBide.. It Js found ao fsasular to compact masses, and 


frequently as beautifully developed crystals, which have the same 
synunetiy as the nomorphous minertd pyrite, being culdc with 
pandlel hemihedrism. The usual form is a pentagonal-dodecahe- 
dron with faces of the cube and octahedron. The colour k silver- 
white with a reddish tinge, and the lustre brilliant and metallic, 
hence the old name cobalt-glance. The brilliuit crystak from 
Tunaberg in Sodermanland, Sweden, and from Skuttmrud near 
Drammen in Norway are well known in mineral collections. Crys- 
tals have also been found at Khetri in Rajputana, and under the 
name sekta the mineral is used by Indian jewellers for producing 
a blue enamd on gold and silver ornaments. 

COBANf a city of Guatemala, Central America, capital of the 
department of Alta Verapas and a centre of the coffee trade. 
Population, about 33,000. Coban is 105m. N. of Guatemala City, 
although no railway or motor highway joins the two. It is reached 
by launch from Puerto Barrios through Lake Izabal and thence 
by the Alta Verapas railway and finally by highway. It is a rich 
coffee producing area, a large number of German and some British 
interests being the owners of the best properties. 

COBAR: see Mvmuy-Daxlinc. 

COBB) HOMHELL (1815-1868), American political leader, 
was bom at Cherry Hill, Ga., on Sept. 7, 1815. He graduated 
from Franklin collie (University of Georgia) in 1834, in 
1836 was admitted to the bar. From 1837 to 1840 be was solici- 
tor*general for the western circuit of his Stale. In 1843-51 and 
in 1855-57 he was a member of the national House of Represent- 
atives, blooming Democratic leader in that body in 1847, 
serving as speaker in 1849-51. From 1851 to 1853 he was gov- 
ernor of his State; and from 1857 to i860 he was secretary of 
the Treasury in President Buchanan’s cabinet. In 1861 be was 
appointed colonel of a regiment and two years later was made 
a major-general in the Confederate army. He sided with Presi- 
dent Jackson on the question of nullification; was an efficient 
supporter of President Polk’s administration during the Mexican 
War; and was an ardent advocate of slavery extension into the 
Territories, but when the Compromise of 1850 had been agreed 
upon he became its staunch supporter os a Union Democrat, and 
on that issue was elected governor of Georgia by a large majority. 
In i860, however, he ceased to be a Unionist, and became a leader 
of the secession movement. He died in New York city on Oct. 
9, 1868. 

See W. B. Phelps (ed.), *‘The Corres^ndcnce of Robert Toombs, 
Alexander H. Stephens and Howell Cobb,’* Am, Hist, Assoc,^ Annual 
Report, vol. ii. (1911). 

COBBE) FRANCES POWER (1822-1904), British social 
writer and author, was born in Dublin on Dec. 4, 1822, of a fam- 
ily many of whose members bad held high positions in the Church. 
She was educated privately, and her first book, The Theory of 
Intuitive Morals, was published anonymously. In 1858 she began 
social work among tbe girls and boys of Bristol. She spent much 
time abroad, and began to contribute to the newspapers and re- 
views, carrying out various special investigations on vivisection, 
of which she was all her life a violent opponent, on destitution, 
and on separation orders and divorce. She was a strong suffragist. 
From time to time she conducted services in Unitarian chapels. 
She published about 30 separate works, among which may be 
mentioned: The Duties of Women (1881; new ed., edit. Blanche 
Atkinson, 1905), and her own Life (2 vols., 1894; new ed., edit. 
Blanche Atkinson, 1904;. 

COBBETT) WILLIAM (i 763-^1835) f English author, jour- 
nalist and Radical, is one of the most representative figures in 
English literature, and his life and writings embody the history 
of the common people between the revolutions of the eighteenth 
century and the dawn of the Victorian era. He was bom at 
Fambam, Surrey, on March 9, 1763 (not 1766, as he himself 
wrongly stated). His father was a small farmer; and bis grand- 
father had been a day-labourer. As a boy, be worked in tbe fields, 
but, at 14, began his adventures by running away from home and 
getting work in Kew Gardens. He returned ho^ after a while; 
but, at 19, after an unsuccessful attempt to join tbe Navy during 
a visit to Portsmouth, again left Fambam and, going to London 
on a sudden impulse, found employment as a solicitor’s clerk. 
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Soon sickening of tbis occupation, he went down to Chadiain, 
meaning to enlist in the Marines, but found himself in a line regi- 
ment instead. After a year at the depot, during which he read 
hard and discursively and tau^ himself grammar and writing, 
he was drafted, as corporal, to Nova Scotia, where his regiment 
was stationed. So<m, however, he was shifted to Fredericton, New 
Brunswick, where he remained till 1791, rising rapidly to the posi- 
tion of regimental sergeant>major. This position made him con- 
scious of the systematic fraud and peculation which went on in 
the regiment — as indeed throughout the service— and he set to 
work to collect evidence against the principal offenders. At 
length, in 1791, his regiment was ordered home; and he at once 
procured his diKharge, with excellent testimoniak. Having done 
this, he immediately set about bringing the defaulters to book, 
and demanded a court-martial of the officers against whom he 
had collected evidence. This was at length granted; but Cobbett 
was unable to secure the discharge of his essential witness, or to 
get the regimental books impounded for safekeeping. In despair 
of getting the case fairly heard, he fmled to appear at the court- 
martial, and fled to France in March 1793. He had married Ann 
Reid, to whom he had become engaged some years before in 
New Brunswick, while he was awaiting the court-martial proceed- 
ings; and she joined him in France. He remained there until 
the late summer of 1 793 when, seeing the outbreak of war to be 
imminent, he took ship for America. There, first at Wilmington 
and later at Philadelphia, he supported himself by teaching Eng- 
lish to the French 6 migr 6 s, who were reaching the United States 
in large numbers. 

So far Cobbett had written little. In the army, he had com- 
posed a grammar for the use of private soldiers; but this was not 
published. He had also almost certainly a hand in a pamphlet 
exposing army abuses, published in 1793 under the title of The 
Soldier’s Friend. But in 1794 occurred an incident which realty 
embarked him on his long career as a political writer. Joseph 
Priestley, the great Unitarian Radical, came in that year to settle 
in the United States, and numerous addresses of welcome were 
presented to him by American Radical societies. These aroused 
Cobbett ’s strong pugnacious instincts; and he entered the lists 
as a pamphleteer with his Observations on Dr. Priestley’s Emi- 
gration (1794). From that date until his return to England in 
1800, he was the most vehement and violent writer on the British 
side in the United States, producing a series of tirades against the 
French Revolution and all its works, and against all Americans 
who ventured to give it, or any sort of Radicalism, even the 
mildest support. A Bone to Gnaw for the Democrats, A Kick 
for a Bite, The Scare-Crow, The Cannibal’s Progress (an account 
of the horror of the French Revolution), wd a scurrilous Life 
of Tom Paine, are among these early paniphlets. They are all 
unmeasured in violence, and often outrageous, but always lively, 
readable and written in really virile and forthright English. Cob- 
bett ’s style was almost as good in his first unpracticed writings as 
in the best of his more famous later work. Pre-eminent among 
these early pamphlets is his autobiographical Life and Adventures 
of Peter Porcupine (the highly apposite name under which he 
had chosen to write) in which he defended himself against dibse 
who abused him by an account of his upbringing and early career. 
This pamphlet is one of the best of all his writings. He also 
supplemented his pamphleteering with a regular newspaper, Por- 
cupine’s Gazette. 

Cobbett was soon in trouble with the law. He libelled Dr. 
Rush, doctor and well-known Democratic politician, accusing him 
of killing George Washington with his special “bleeding treat- 
ment.” This brought. a heavy fine, and he then wrote scurrilous 
pamphlets about McKean, the judge who had tried the case, and 
was Rush’s political ally. Before long he made the United States 
too hot to hold him, and in 1800 he gave up the contest and re- 
turned to England, vffiere his writings, regularly republished, bad 
already made him well known. He was greeted with enthusiasm 
as a powerful recruit to jingo journalism. He met Pitt at dinner, 
and was offered the editord^ and ownership of one of the lead- 
ing Government newspapers. He refused the offer, os he had 
almdy refused Government payment for his serviceB in America, 


and attempted instead to start a daily newspaper of his am. 
The Perou^m. This qieedfly failed; bnt-in 1B02, with hdp fmm 
Dr. Laurence and ^^lihun Windham, who was for some ymus his 
chi^ political stqiporter, he started the weekly Political Registee, 
which be thereafter edited, and for the most part wrote, regularly 
unt 9 his death in 1835. 

The Political Register, with which Cobbett’s name was always 
from 1803 chiefly associated, began its career as an extxeme.ain»> 
Jacotun journal It strongly opiNMed Addingtra and the PdSce 
of Amiens, and called lou^ for a renewal of the war with 
France. But after Pitt's return to power and the renewal of the 
war, Cobbett slipped gradually into opposition, and found him- 
self in alliance with Windham and with Fox, the latter of whom 
be had hitherto vehemently denounced. In 1806, in the Ministry 
of All the Talents, his friends came to power; but Cobbett soon 
fell into opposition to them also. He was by this time denouncing 
the “Pitt system” as the root of all evil and attackmg in par- 
ticular Uie methods of pursuing the war, the multiplication of 
pensions and sinecures, and the dangerous growth of the National 
Debt. When the Ministry of All the Talents broke up in 1807, 
he was already definitely a Radical >t war equally with Whig 
and Tory, and beginning to cry out for peace and parliamentary 
reform as well as for “economical reform.” 

So far, Cobbett was merely an outstanding political journalist, 
vffiose writings, however trenchant, had given little indication of 
his peculiar quality as a democratic leader. But from about 1805 
a new tone begins to appear in his work. From 1800 to 1805 be 
had lived in London; but in the latter year he bought a sub- 
stantial farm at Botley, near Southampton, and spent most of his 
time in the country. The change opened his eyes to the great 
contrast between the countryside as he remembered it in bis 
boyhood and as it had become under stress of war-time prices and 
enclosure. He realised for the first time the misery of the labour- 
ing classes, the effects of the Speenhamland system of poor relief, 
of the enclosure movement, of the great revolution in agrarian 
conditions that was then at its height. It roused his indignation 
— ^the indignation of one who was himself by nature and nurture 
a yeoman. It completed his conversion to Radicalism, which he 
expressed as the cause of the dispossessed and suffering labourers 
of rural England. 

Cobbett, the one articulate voice among the suffering people 
of the countryside, brought a new note into Radical agitation. 
At once, he became a power. But his power brought penalties. 
In 1809 there was a minor mutiny among the soldiers at Ely, 
over unfair deductions from pay. The mutiny was sui^ressed, 
and the ringleaders were flogged under the eyes of German mer- 
cenaries. Cobbett wrote, denouncing the floggings, and was prose- 
cuted for sedition. A fine of ii',000, two years in Newgate gaol, 
bail in £3,000 and the finding of two sureties at ii,ooo each, were 
his punidunent. 

From Newgate, under the lax prison discipline of the time, 
Cobbett continued to edit the Register, and wrote his famous 
Paper against Gold, in which he denounced the war-time inflation 
of the currency, and the financial policy of Pitt and his successors. 
His imprisonment, however, brought him financial ruin. He went 
bankrupt. His farm at Botley was sold ; and most of his valuaUe 
properties passed out of his hands. The Register be barely saved. 
Three great publishing enterprises on which he was eng^ied had 
to be sold— the State Trials (known as Howell’s, from the editor 
whom Cobbett employed), the Parliamentary History of EngUmd, 
and the Parliamentary Debates, which were bought by 1 ^ p^ter, 
Hansard, and thereafter bore the latter’s name. All thew were 
original by Cobbett, though the actual editordup, mider Us 
control, had been mainly left to others. 

l\lien Cobbett emer^ from prison in 1813, be appeared to 
be ruined. But be had still the Renter, and the ending of the 
war, in 1815, brought him his chance. Prices fell indeed; but the 
cessation of war demand and the {nrostration of Eurqw after the 
long strugi^ led to indetoread unemployment and ihstress. In 
the industrial districts, unrest grew; and the fanaers, prestod 
down by U^ taxatfam, were alao in a conditioniff hctUe 
tent. Govermhent had no ploas for deUing with the crhfls; 
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and Cobbett intix his demands for pariiamcntaiy reform and a 
reduction of the heavy interest on the National D^t« the 

central figure in a nation-wide agitation. In x8x6, he began the 
issue of a cheap unstamped Register (denounced as Cobbett*8 
*^two-penxiy trash”) adibetted parUodar^ to the journeymen and 
labourers of the Northern and Midland counties. He became 
suddenly the most influential leader of the working classes. But 
by this time the Government, alarmed at hunger-riots and move* 
ments of ^pair and discontent, was embarking on a campaign 
of repression which recalled Pitt’s measures in the years follow- 
ing the French Revolution. In 1817 Lord Sidmouth, the Home 
Secretary, passed his ''Gagging Bills” and procured the suspen- 
sion of tl^ Habeas Corpus Act. Widespread arrests of Radical 
leaders followed; and Cobbett, in order to avoid arrest, fled to 
the United States, where he remained until 1819. 

Settling down on a hired farm at North Hempstead, Long Is- 
land, Cobbett set himself to write. He sent the copy regularly for 
the PoUHcal Register, which continued to be pubtisb^ by his 
agents in England. But he also embarked on other literary work. 
To the respite which exile gave him from daily political preoccu- 
pations we owe the beginning of his great literary period. Hith- 
erto he had written much excellent journalism, but no important 
book. But between 1817 and 1819 he produced not only his 
Journal of a Yearns Residence in the United Stater of America, 
but also bis famous Grammar of the English Language, which, 
despite its faults of scholarship, is still probably the best intro- 
duction to correct virile English for the working-class student. 
In America, too, he projected certain others of the important 
books which he produced, from this time onwards, with profuse 
mental vigour. 

Although the repression was by no means over — ^indeed, the 
"Six Acts” were not passed until after his return — Cobbett came 
back to England late in 1819, and assumed bis place as the out- 
standing leader of working-class radical agitation. From 1819 to 
1832 his history is, in one aspect, the history of the agitation for 
parliamentary reform. But he found scope for other activities 
as well, above all for his well-known Rttral Rides through the 
southern half of England. His accounts of these appeared in the 
Register between 1820 and 1830, in which year they were first 
published in book form. 

Rural Rides, certainly Cobbett’s best widely read book except 
the Grammar, are difficult to describe. They are, in part, a plain 
account of what he saw in the English countryside— of good 
farming and of bad, of rotten boroughs and the country houses 
of bankers, stock-jobbers and successful army contractors, and 
above all of the misery and starvation of the common people. 
But they are far more than this. They abound in digressions, in 
racy snatches of autobiography, in topical political tirades, and 
everywhere in abundant outflowings of Cobbett’s own forceful 
and appealing personality. Though they were composed in haste 
and sent off to the Register without chance of revision, they were 
astonishingly well written. Rural Rides are Cobbett at his best, 
showing more sides of the man than appeared in any other of bis 
works. 

But Rural Rides, and the ceaseless "rustic harangues” which 
accompanied them, did not, even with the added burden of con- 
ducting the Register and actively guiding a large section of the 
reform movement, at all exhaust Cobbett’s energies. Books, and 
mostly good books, flowed from him— Co//age Economy and the 
Sermons in 1822, The History of the ProtestasU Reformation in 
Ent^and (questionable history this, but vigorous writing) in 
1824-26, The Woodlands in 1825, Advice to Young Men (next to 
Rural Rides his best book) and The English Gardener in 1829, 
and a host of others. Moreover, in 1820-22 he whole-heartedly 
espoused the cause of Queen Caroline against the king, acted as 
one of her regular advisers before the famous trial, and wrote 
ccwlessty on her behalf. He even composed a number of her 
own letters and messages concerned with the case. And in his 
hands the defence of the Queen became also a means of rallying 
the forces of the Reformers. 

Meamriiile, in 1820, he had rid hhnsdf by bankruptcy of some 
of his financial worries, and bad settled down to rdniild hb shat- 
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tered fortunes by means of his pen. Botley had been given up, 
and for awhile he had no land. But soon he developed a flourish- 
ing seed-farm in Kensington, and began to deal also in American 
trees, and in a variety of imported seeds and plants. Especially he 
urged the cultivation of maise ("Cobbett’s com”), of the locust 
tree, and of Swedish turnips, as well as the introduction of the 
straw-plait manufacture from home-grown grasses. His seed- 
farm and his agricultural writings brought him a large following 
among the farming classes. 

In 1830, with the fall of Wellington and the end of the long 
period of Tory ascendancy, the reform agitation came to a head. 
The Whigs, under Lord Gray, assumed office, and reform became 
the one political question of the day. Immediately upon this 
change followed the hunger movement of the rural labourers in 
the southern and eastern counties, known as "the last labourer’s 
revolt.” The opponents of the movement sought to trace these 
troubles to Cobbett’s influence, and the Whig Government, anx- 
ious to prove its respect for property and to reassure the prop- 
ertied classes as the subject of reform, prosecuted him. Refusing 
to employ counsel, Cobbett defended himself in a masterly speech, 
which thoroughly turned the tables on his opponents. The jury 
disagreed, and no further attempt was made to molest him. The 
revolt, however, was savagely repressed. 

At length, in 1832, the Reform Act became law. Cobbett, 
though he had no love for the Whigs, had urged the workers to 
support it, on the ground that no more liberal measure stood any 
chance of immediate success. At the election which followed he 
was elected M.P. for Oldham, as the colleague of John Fielden, 
the Radical manufacturer. He had stood at Manchester also, but 
withdrew on learning of his success at Oldham. 

This was not Cobbett’s first parliamentary contest. He had 
stood unsuccessfully for Coventry in 1820 and for Preston in 
1826. Indeed, for many years he had been seeking to force his 
way into parliament. At sixty-eight years of age, he found him- 
self a member, as strongly in opposition to the reformed parlia- 
ment of 1832 as be could have been to the unreformed parlia- 
ments of earlier years. His two and a half years of parliamentary 
life he passed as the leader of a tiny group of extreme radicals, 
supported sometimes by O’Connell and his Irish, but always 
fighting for forlorn hopes. Especially, he put up an unavailing 
struggle against the "new poor law” of 1834, and his last weeks 
of life were spent in the endeavour to run a campaign against the 
act when it bad been passed into law. 

It is usually said that Cobbett was not a success as a parlia- 
mentarian. He could hardly have been so, for he accepted none 
of the rules of the game. He remained to the end the leader of 
an essentially extra-parliamentary crusade. But already his health 
was failing. He had been always an indefatigable worker, rising 
very early and doing a good part of a day’s labour before other 
men were astir. Now severe colds and coughs began to trouble 
him; but he insisted on adding assiduous attention to his parlia- 
mentary duties to bis other multifarious activities. In 1835 his 
health gave way under the strain, and, on June 18, be died of an 
attack of influenxa. His sons attempted for a few months to 
carry on the Register; but it was nothing without his vigorous 
editorials, and was speedily discontinued. 

Cobbett was survived by his wife and by seven children. Anne, 
the eldest (1795-1877), wrote The English Housekeeper and other 
works. Both she and the two other daughters, Eleanor and Susan, 
remained unmarried. The three eldest sons all went to the bar. 
William (2798-2878) wrote The Law of Turnpikes and other 
legal worlu, and odh^ the Register for a while after his father’s 
d^h. John Morgan (2800-2877) wrote several books, stood un- 
successfully for Oldbiun in 2835, and successfully, as an Inde- 
pendent, in 2852. He held the seat till 1865, and again, as a Con- 
servative, from 2872 to 2877. He married John Fielden’s daugh- 
ter in 1852. James Paul (1803-2882) wrote A Ride in Prance, 
Journal of a Tour in Italy, etc., and stood for Bury as a Radical 
in 2837. Richard Baverstock Brown, the youngest son (2824- 
1875) became a soUdtor in Manchester, and was active there in 
the Chartist movement 

Cobbett’s character has been variously estimated. He was 
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dwa)^ extremely pugnacious, and made many enemies. But he 
made also many firm friends. His pugnacity, which led him to 
quarrel, almost as much with allies as opponents, was purely 
political. Carlyle called him "the pattern John BuU of hb oen^ 
tury”; his fellow M. P., Buckingham, said that he had “a ruddy 
countenance, a small laughing eye, and the figure of a respectabte 
English farmer.” Hazhtt, who hked his IBooks, also said he looked 
like a farmer. Cobbett was, indeed, despite his appeal to the 
workers of the factory districts, always at heart a countryman, 
with an unconquerable instinct for the land and the men of the 
land. He was intensely English, and, in his way, intensely patri* 
otic; and it was this patriotism that roused him to the defence 
of his fellow-countrymen, trodden under by the oppressions of 
war and the twin revolutions in agriculture and industry whose 
devastating social effects he watched from phase to phase. He 
was that rarest of literary portents — an articulate peasant. His 
prose is astonishingly quick in its movement, and yet solid as a 
lump of earth. His clo^ of abuse and denunciation stick to-day. 
He had a marvellous facility for nicknames, and for Uie ridicule 
that hurts. But above all his prose depends for its succeu on the 
personal quality that pervades it. It is q;)oken rather than writ- 
ten down; and in it the man lives. Rural Rides and Advice to 
Young Men will be read as long as English is read at all. Cobbett 
has often been called an egoist, and he was; but his egoism— his 
capacity to make himself express the aspirations of a whole suf- 
fering class— is at the very root of his appeal. 

Bibuookaphy. — ^Most of Cobbett’s Important writings have been 
mentioned above. Besides a host of pamphlets, his other books hiclude 
Porcupine's Works (selections from his early American writings, in is 
vols., iSoi) ; A Collection of Facts and Observations relative to the 
Peace with Bonaparte (iBoi) ; Letters to Addington, in the Fatal 
Ejects of the Peace with Bona^rte (i 8 os) ; Letters to Lord Hawhes- 
bury, OH the Peace (iSos) ; The Political Proteus (an attack on R. B. 
Sheridan, 1B04) i Letters on the Late I^ar between the United States 
and Great Britain (1815} ; The Pride of Britannia Humbled (New 
York, 1815) ; Paper against Cold (181S) ; The American Gardener 
(t8si); Collective Commentaries (tSss) ; French Grammar (1834); 
The Poor Man's Friend (1836) ; A Treatise on Cobbett's Com (1838) ; 
The Emigrants' Guide (1839) ; History of the Regency and Reign of 
George Iv. (1830) ; Lectures on the French and Belgian Revolutions 
(1830); Spelling Book (1831); Tour in Scotland (continuing Rural 
Rides, 1832) ; Manchester Lectures (1833) ; Geographical Dictionary 
(183a) ; French and EngUsh Dictionary (2833) ; Four Letters to the 
Hon. John Stuart Wortley (1834) ; Life of Andrew Jachson (1834) ; 
Lectures on the Political State of Ireland (1834) ; Legacy to Labourers 
(183s); Legacy to Parsons (1833); Legacy to Peel, (183^6). Six 
volumes of selections from the Register, under the title, Cobbett’s 
PMtieal Works, were published in 1835-36. 

Of the lives, the most recent is by Q. D. H. Cole (1934). There are 
other lives by Huish (1836), £. Smith (1878), £. 1. Carlyle (1904), 
and Lewis Melville (1913)- (G- o. H. C.) 

COBBOLD, THOMikS SPENCER (x8n8-i886), EngUsh 
man of science, was bom at Ipswich in 1828, a son of the Rev. 
Richard Cobbold (1797-1877), the author of the History of Mar^ 
garet Catchpole. From 1868 he acted as Swiney lecturer on 
geology at the British Museum tmtil 1873, when he became pro- 
fessor of botany at the Royal Veterinary college, afterwards fiUing 
a chair of helminthology which was qiedaUy created for him at 
that institution. He died in London on Mai^ 30, 1886. His 
special subject was helminthology, particularly the worms parasitic 
in man and animals. His numerous writings include Entotoa 
(1864); Tapeworms (1866); Parasitas (1879); Human Parasites 
(1883); and Parasites of Meat and Prepared Flesh Food (1884). 

COBDEN, RICHARD (1804-1865), English sutesman and 
economist, was bora at Dunford Farm, near Midhurst, Sussex, the 
son of a small farmer, who died when Richard was a child. Ihere 
were 11 children, who were befriended by relatives. Richard 
was sent to one of Uie bad private boarding schools of those days, 
in Yorkshire, and in 1819 became a derk in his uncle’s ware- 
house in Old Change, London. After serving in the wa^ouse 
he began to travel for the firm. In 1838 he joined with two 
friends in setting up buriness as caUco merchants. Three years 
later the firm acquired a factmy at Sabden, Lancs., and began to 
do their own caUco-printing. This was the beginning of a busi- 
ness career which brought Cobden an independent fortune and per- 
mitted him in later years to devote himsdf, untTsinmetted by 


fin a n cia l dificidties, to Us Bfe jamk for greater fseedem vi trada. 
He remedied his lack of education by n course of serious atnd^ 
and by travd in the United States (June-Aug. 1835) and m the 
Neaa East (i836-<37), in Oermany (1838) and etseuhem, roakiiig 
fuU use of Us opportunities of stnd3ring the economic a^ finan- 
dal'-gystems of the countries he visit^. At this time he puUisbed 
two painpl^ts which riiow that the broad lines of his ideas on 
foreijm pi^cy were already matured. These am Estglassi, Ireknti 
and America (1835), by Manchester Merchant,” in wbirit he 
maintained that England had no interest in defending Turkey 
against Russia; and Rusna (1836), in which he attacks the doc- 
trine of the balance of power. 

In October 1838 a group of seven Manchester merchants met 
to form an association to promote a movement for the abolition 
of the com laws (q.v.). This became the nucleus of a national 
association, the Anti-(2ora-Law league. From the beginning Cob- 
den was the moving spirit in the league. Though other great 
names were associated with it, Cobden’s was the Erecting mind. 
He had already met John Bright in connection with a campaign 
for providing criucation for the mass of the people, and had drawn 
him into politics. Bright’s eloquence moved thousands in the 
meetings organised by the league, but Cobden’s counsels carried 
more weight among statesmen. Throughout the whole of this 
campaign Cobden linked up the question of free trade with that 
of peace and disarmament; he regarded liberty of commerce as a 
key to international solidarity. He entered the House of Com- 
mons for Stockport at the general election of 1841. Parliament 
I met in August, and Sir Robert Peel moved a vote of censure on 
the Whig Government, which was carried on Aug. 38. The new 
administration proposed a modification of the corn law which 
altered the sliding scale of 1838 and reduced the duty. Villiers’ 
annual motion for repeal was defeated. Cobden presented his case 
against the com law in his first speech in the' House during the 
debate on the address. His sincerity and his precise knowledge of 
the question in hand made a strong impression. He proved a 
redoubtable oi^nent of Peel’s financial policy, and persistently 
opposed the reintroduction of income tax. 

Cobden desired the minimum of interference in trade and in- 
dustry. When Graham’s Factory Bill was brought forward in 
1844 he accepted the regulation of child labour but be protested 
against any “interference with the freedom of adult labour.” He 
was less extreme than Bright in his individualism, but had no use 
for the early reformers of the terrible factory system of the day, 
because he would not accept the principle of Government inter- 
vention. On the other hand he ardently supported measures for 
the improvement of education, and supported Peel’s proposal to 
augment the grant to the Irish Roman Catholic college at May- 
nooth, on the ground that the priests were the instructors of the 
people and should themselves be thoroughly educated. 

Meanwhile Cobden worked incessantly fpr the Anti-Cora-Law 
league, speaking all over the country, and, wiUi increasing force 
in the House of Commons itself. His most powerful speech was 
periuq>s that made in the House on March 13, 1845, when Peel, 
who was expected to reply, b said to have cnunpled up hb p^per 
and notes 1^ said to Sidney Herbert, “You may answer this, for 
I cannot.” Some members of the Peel Government had realised 
at the time of Peel’s first budget that the next change in the com 
laws must be their total reperi. The proqwet of famine in Ire- 
land at the end of the year made the diange inevitable. On Dec. s 
Peel resigned. Lord John Russell, invited to form a cabinet, asked 
(;k>bden to take office, but he declined on the ground that 1^ mis- 
sion lay outside the House on the public platform. On the 30th 
Peel resinned office. The course of the events in the session of 
1846 b related elsewhere (see Pxbl). It is sufficient here to say 
that Peel’s famous resolutions included a modified sliding scale M 
duties for three years, and that after Feb. 1, 1849, oats, bariey and 
wheat should be admitted at a nominal duty of a shilling. The 
MU embodying thb resolution was passed the House ot Lords 
on June 35, 1846. Four days later Peel resigned, not without a 
tribute to Cobden. “The name,” he said, “sriiich ouiffit to be, and 
wiU be, a ss o c ia te d with the success of riiM measures, is not taiae, 
at that of the nbUe lord (Russell), but the name of one who^ 
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acting I believe from pure and dismterested motives, has, with 
uodring eneigy,.inade ap|>ada to our reason, and hu enforced 
dwse ^ipeals with an doquenoe the more to be admired because 
it was unafiected and un^omed: the name whidi ought to be 
associated with the success of these measures is tte name of 
Richard Cobden.” ^ 

The seven years’ struggle for repeal left Cobdoi a ruined man, 
for he had bwn cmnpetted to ne^ect his own business. A std>- 
sciiption was raised for Idm to enable him to meet his obligations. 
With part of the amount provided he boufdit his birthplace, the 
farmhouse of Dunford, which was thenceforward his home. He 
q>ent 14 months abroad (Ai«. t846*Oct. 1S47), visiting the chief 
countries of Europe and urging on the many public men by whom 
he was received the necessity of greater fteedcnn of trade. He 
returned more than ever opposed to a poUcy of intervoition in any 
shape or form in the political situation of Europe. He now turned 
to work for the promotion of peace and the reduction of arma- 
ments, tbe logical complement of free trade, and became a for- 
middde opponent of Palmerston’s general foreign policy. In the 
Parliament elected 'in 1847 he sat for the West Riding of York- 
shire. In that parliament he brought forward two important 
motions: one in favour of international arbitration (June is, 
1849), the other the mutual reduction of armaments (rSst). He 
associated himself with the peace movement, at that time de- 
rided, and helped to organise a series of international congresses 
for the promotion of peace at Brussels, Paris, Frankfurt, Lon- 
dcm, Manchester and Edinburgh between 1848 and 1851. The 
panic which took possession of a large section of Englishmen in 
r85r on the foundation of the Second Empire in France put his 
principles to the test. By his resolute campaign against the scare- 
mongers this pamphlet, ijgz and 1853, in Three Letters (1853), 
Cobden sacrificed the popularity he had won as the man who gave 
cheap food to the peoike. With Bright he withstood the torrent of 
popular sentiihent in favour of war against Russia during the 
period before the Crimean War. He maintained strongly that 
the future of the Turkish provinces in Europe lay with the Chris- 
tian populations and that England should he on their side and 
not on the side of the Turk. On Feb. *6, 1857, over the “Arrow” 
incident (Oct. 1856) in China, when Canton was bombarded on 
the ground that the Chinese had unlawfully boarded a ship of that 
name, Cobden brought in a motion condemning tbe action of Sir 
John Bowring in this matter, which was carried and led Palm- 
erston to dissolve parliament. Cobden’s peace policy had destroyed 
his electoral prospects. He was defeated at Huddersfield, and 
retired to his bouse in Sussex for tbe time, and then made a 
second visit to America. 

On his return (June 29, 1859) he found he had, been returned 
unopposed by Rochdale to the new parliament, and that the 
Whigs were once more united under Palmerston, sriio asked him 
to join his cabinet as president of the Board of Trade. This 
offer, generous from a man of whose policy he had been the 
stoutest opponent, was declined on the ground that consistency 
forbade it. Nevertheless Cobden was the organizer of one impor- 
tant achievement of the new ministry, the conclusion of tbe com- 
mercial treaty with France of t86o. He first discussed tbe feasi- 
bility of such a prqxrsal with Gladstone, and then with Palmerston 
and Russell; from the two latter he recdved tepid encouragement, 
but was offered the assistance of the Paris embassy. He proposed 
to go to France to interview Napoleon HI., and in fact, spent a 
year (Oct 1859-Nov. 1S60) in laborious and at first unofficial 
negotiations (he only tecirived definite official powers in Jan. 
i860) for a mutual r^uction of tariffs in tbe interest of increased 
trade between France and En^and. His work for the conclusion 
of this commercial treaty is proof, if any were needed, that Cob- 
den was not a merely neptive advocate of a laissez-faire policy, 
but a practical and constructive stateanan. 

‘The last of tiie greater issues of policy in iHiidi (^bden was 
Involved was tire American Civil War. He had been a regidar 
conespimdent of Charles Sumfier’s since i8st, and though Us 
hatred of warmade Urn say fnmUy that he would not have gone 
to war for emandpatian, he did, after some hesitation, declate 
for tim Nflctii, and J. A. Hobson, writfaig of tlffii corretomidence. 
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asserts that he “did aaore than any other Englishman, save Bri^t, 
to correct tite mistakes of fact and Judgment which confused the 
issue in this country (Great Britain) at the outset, and to give 
sound counsd upon tto sharp concrete cases which more than 
once brought us near to the breakingi>oint with the Federal Gov- 
ernment.” 

' Cobden died on April a, 1865, in London of a chill contracted 
on a journey which he had insisted on taking in order to be 
present at a discussion on a scheme of Canadian fortification. 

His distrust of Government at home and his limited belief in 
democracy were coupled with a firm belief in the good sense and 
worth of the middle classes. Starting from the beUef that it was 
impossible to regulate wages by national considerations alone in 
sndustries competing in a world market he regarded trade union- 
ism as an unjustifiiffile use of monopoly. He was a child of the 
industrial revolution, and he believed that the removal of restric- 
tions on the free play of self-interest would bring to everyone 
his due share of the profits of industry. He opposed factory legis- 
lation for this reason, except in the case of c^dren, for whom he 
realized that freedom of contract was in fact freedom of coercion. 
Nevertheless in bis later years his confidence in the beneficial 
results of middle class domination bepn to be shaken, and tbe 
man who had written in 184a (in a letter to F. W. Cobden) that 
trade onions were “founded upon principles of brutal tyranny 
and monopoly,” wrote to William Hargreave in i86t, “Have 
they (the worUng people) no Spartacus among them to lead a 
revolt of tbe slave dau against their political tormentors? . . . 
It Is certain tltot so long as five millions of men are silent under 
thdr disabilities it is quite impossible for a few middle class mem- 
bers of parliament to give them liberty.” But he was still think- 
ing of the political rather than the industrial machine. 

Cobdenism and what is called the Manchester School have fallen 
into some disrepute for various reasons, and in the criticisms 
launched on the school there is some danger of losing sight of 
the great services that Cobden rendered. His views on domestic 
and foreign policy were closely linked together. His experience 
convinced him that Government intervention in the ahairs of for- 
eign countries was nearly always bad; he believed in tbe mini- 
mum of Government at home and the minimum of interven- 
tion abroad. Tbe subsequent controversy, still unsettled, was 
whether a too “sinrited,” or a too “passive” foreign policy would 
lead to the worse results. In the matter of international freedom 
of trade he was too optimistic. He believed that other countries 
would follow the English logic. He did not foresee the almost 
universal strength of economic nationalism, tbe enormous change 
in the whole structure of tbe economic world since brought about 
by gigantic foreign investments, with the development of new 
countries by the wealthier nations; be did not foresee tbe inter- 
national operation of ciqntal. But in bis advocacy of arbitration, 
disarmament and peace he was far in advance of his time, and his 
ideals, apart from questions of practical application in circum- 
stances as then existing, are justified by enlightened opinion to-day. 

5 m bis Speeches, edit, John Bright and J. E. Thorold Rogers 
(1B70) ; PoUikal Writings of Richwd Cobden, with introduction by 
Sir L. Mallet (1878) ; W. Bagebot, Biographical Studies (1881) ; John 
Morley, Uje of Richard Cobden (1882); J. A. Hobson, Richard 
Cobden (1918), which contains Cobden’s letters to Sumner, taken 
fram tbe Sumner-Cobden correspondence preserved at Harvard. 

COBETy CAREL GABRIEL (1S13-1889), Dutch classical 
scholar, was bom at Paris on Nov. 28, 1813. After travelling in 
Italy to study Greek mss., be was professor at Leyden (1846- 
1884). He died on Oct. 26, 1889. Cobet’s special weapon as a 
critic was his consummate knowledge of palaeograi^y, combined 
with rare acumen and wide knowledge of classical literature. 

His works include:— ProfOpoerapMa Xenophontea (1836) ; Observe- 
tiones eritieae tn Platonis comtd reUqsdas (1840) ; De Arte interpre- 
kmdi Crmmmatices et CfUices PundamerUis iunixa (1846), his inau- 
gural address at Leyden; Commentationes Pkilologicae (1850-51); 
varioe Leetiones (1854) ; Novae Leetiones 11858) ; Miscellanea Crilica 
(ttyb); Ctdketanea Crilica (1878); obsers’ations of Dionysius of 
HslictriMseus (1877); profeOMria) diKourses (1852-40). Editions of 
Diogenes LaerUms (1850); Philostratus yvitrcoTugt (1850); 
speKhes of Hypereides (1838-77) and Lysias (1883). He was the 
editor of Mnemosyne. 

See an ^redative obituary notice by W. G. Rutherford in the 
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Cbuskal iUvkw, Dec. 1889; Hartman in Buniaa's Biogfapkiseluu 
Jahrlmek, 1890; Sandyi, Hist. Class. Sckol. (1908), iii. 383. . 

COBHAM, a village of Kent, England, W. of Rochester. 
Pop. of pariah (1921) 955. The church (Early English and later 
restored) is rich in ancient brasses (1330-1539), commemorating 
thirteen Brooke and Cobham families, and for its fine oak stalls. 
Cobham college, containing 20 almshouses, after the dissolution 
took the place of a college for priests, founded by Sir John de 
Cobham in the 14th century. The present Cobham hall is mainly 
Elisabethan. 

The Cobham family was established here before the reign of 
King John. In 1313 Henry de Cobham was created Baron Cob- 
ham. From 1417 the barony lay dormant till revived in 1445. In 
1603 Henry Brooke, Lord Cobham, was arraigned for participa- 
tion in the Raleicdi conspiracy, and spent the remainder of his 
Ufe in prison, where he died in 1618. With him the title expired, 
and Cobham hall was granted to Lodowick Stewart, duke of Len- 
nox, passing subsequently by descent and marriage to the earls 
of Damley. The present Viscount Cobbam (cr. 1718) belongs to 
the Lyttelton family (see Lyttelton, ist Baron). 

COBIA or CRAB-EATER (Rachycentron canadus), a very 
voracious game-fish, cosmopolitan in warm seas, the only genus 
of the family Rachycentridae which, according to G. A. Boulenger, 
is allied with the mackerci-like fishes. The fish is slender and 


■T eeuiinif «r niw teiii xoaLea,eAi 
■ociirr 

Cras-cater, also called ser. 

CCANT FICH DSCAUSE OF ITS 
STRIFES RESCMBLINO A SEROCANT'S 
CHEVRONS 

green above, shading into lighter brownish-green and silvery. On 
the sides two distinct dark stripes parallel each other, one from 
tip of upper jaw to tail; the other starting at the origin of the 
pectoral fin. (See Fish.) 

COBLE, a flat-bottomed fishing-boat, with deep-lying rud- 
der and lug-sail, used off the north-east coast of England. The 
word is probably of Celtic origin, and connected with the root ceu 
or cast, hollow; cf. Welsh ceubol, a ferry-boat. 

COBLENZ or KOBLENZ, a city and fortress of Germany, 
capital of the Prussian Rhine province, 57 m. S.E. from Cologne 
by rail, situated on the left bank of the Rhine at its confluence 
with the Moselle, whence its ancient name Confiuentes, of which 
Coblenx is a corruption. Pop. (1925) 58,174. 

The town was one of the military posts established by Drusus 
about 9 B.c. Later it was frequently the residence of the Frankish 
kings, and in 860 and 923 was the scene of ecclesiastical synods. 
In 1018 the city, after receiving a charter, was given by the 
emperor Henry II. to the archbishop of Trier (Trives), and it 
remained in the possession of the archbishop-electors till the close 
of the 18th century. In 1249-54 it was surrounded with new walls 
and it was partly to overawe the turbulent townsmen that suc- 
cessive archbishops built and strengthened the fortress of Ehren- 
breitstein (q.v.) that dominates the city. As a member of the 
league of the Rhenish cities which took its rise in the 13th century. 
Coblenz attained to great prosperity. In 1344 the Moselle was 
spanned by a Gothic freestone bridge of 14 arches. The town 
suffered greatly, however, in the wars of the 17th, iStfa and 19th 
centuries. In 1688 the French bombarded the Altstadt, destroying 
the old merchants’ hall (Kasifhatts), which was restored in 1735. 
In 1786 the elector of Trier, Clement Wenceslaus of Saxony, took 
up his residence in the town, and a few years later it became one 
of the principal rendezvous of the French dmigris. In X794 
Coblenz was taken by the Revolutionaiy army and, after the 
peace of Luniville, it was made the chief town ^ the Rhine and 
Moselle department (1798). In 1814 it was occiipied by the 
Russians, by the congress of Vienna it was asrigned to Prussia, 
and in 1822 it was made the seat of govexnmeid of the Rhine 



somewhat pike-like, reaching a 
length of five feet. The head is 
flattened and the lower jaw pro- 
jecting. The tail is strong and 
forked, the upper lobe slightly 
the longer. The soft dorsal fin is 
long and low; in advance of it 
about eight low, isolated spines 
constitute the spinous dorsal. The 
anal is almost as long as the 
dorsal. This fish is dark olive 


province. 

The city, down to 1890, conristed oi the Altstadt (old city) 
and4he Neustadt (new city), or Klemenatadt. The old city was 
t ri a n pila r in shape, two sides bdi« bounded by the Rhine and 
Moselle and the third by a line of fortifications. Here is the 
church of St. Castor, originally founded in 836 by Louis the 
Pious: the present Romanesque building was completed in 1208, 
the Gothic vaulted roof dating from 1498. In tte old quarter, 
too, are the Uebfrauenkirche, a fine church (nave 1350, choir 
1404-31) with late Romanesque towers; the castle of the Actors 
of Trier, erected in 1280, which now contains the municipal pic- 
tuK gallery; and the family house Of the Mettemichs, where 
Prince Mettemich, the Austrian statesman, was bom in 1773. In 
the modem part of the town, the pabce (Residenzschloss), built 
in 1778-1786 by Clement Wenceslaus, the last elector of Trier, 
contains some fine Gobelin tapestries. Coblenz is a principal 
seat of the Moselle and Rhenish wine trade. Its manufactures 
include pianos, paper, machinery, boats and barges, sugar, dyes 
and chemicals. It is an important transit centre for the Rhine rail- 
ways and for the Rhine navigation. Immediately outside the 
former walls lies the central railway station, in which is effected 
a junction of the Cojogne-Mainz railway with the strategical line 
Metz-Berlin. 

Coblenz was bombed by the Allies in 1917 and 1918. After the 
Armistice the town and bridgehead were occupied by Allied troops 
under the Treaty of Versailles, the town forming the second zone 
to be evacuated after 10 years, should Germany fulfil her obliga- 
tions (see RHmELAND). Coblenz was the seat of the Rhineland 
High Commission, and was occupied first by American troops and 
later (rince Jan. 10, 1933) by French troops. In October 1923 
Separatists proclaimed a Rhineland Republic and declared that 
they had been recognized as a de facto Government by the French 
high commissioner, but the movement had collapsed by February 
1924. ' 

COBOURG) the capital of Northumberland county, Ontario, 
Canada, on Lake Ontario and the Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific railways, 70m. E.NJ 1 . of Toronto. Pop. (1921) 5,327. It 
has a large, safe harbour, and steamboat communication with St. 
Lawrence and Lake Ontario ports, and is connected by ferry with 
Charlotte, New York. It contains car-works, foundries, and carpet 
and woollen factories, and is a summer resort, especially for Amer- 
icans. Victoria university, formerly situated here, was removed 
to Toronto in 1890. 

COBRA, the name applied to the poisonous Colubrine snakes 
of the genera Naja and Sepedon which have the power of dilat- 
ing the neck laterally to form a broad disc or “hood.” The dilata- 
tion is brought about by the raising and pushing forward of the 
long anterior ribs, the elastic skin being stretched taut over the 
framework which they form. This type of hood is in marked con- 
trast to the vertical expansion of tte neck which many snakes 
(e.g., boomslang and mamba) can produce and which is caused 
by the inflation of the wind-pipe. In all species, however, erection 
of the hood only occurs when the animal is annoyed or disturbed. 

The genus Naja, containing about ten species, ranges from the 
Cape throughout Africa, Arabia and India to souUiem China, the 
Philippine islands and the Malay Archipelago; Sepedon, with a 
single species, is confined to South Africa. Both genera are pro- 
teroglypbous, t.e., with fixed poison fangs on the front of the 
upper jaw, and the bite of all the species is extremely dangerous. 
Accurate statistics of snake-bite mortality cannot be obtained, 
but it seems fairly certain that the common Indian cobra (Naja 
naja tripudians) is responsible for several thousand deatlu an- 
nually. This regrettable state of affairs is due to several causes. 
As in all proteroglyphous snakes the venom acts directly on the 
nervous ^stem and so is much more rapid in its action than that 
of the viperine and opistboglyphous snakes, the toxicity of which 
is chiefly due to its power ^ destroying the blood corpuscles. In 
the past, deqnte a multitude of so-^ed cures and a widespread 
belief in the efficacy of “snake atones,” no really effective treat- 
ment was avaflabk except immediate exdaon of the site of the 
bite; now effideat “anti-venines” aie produced from the blood 
sera of animals which, have been immunized by regulated doses ad 
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venmn. These 8iiU-*vi!piiie»» bofvever, mist be admiiu^ 
dennicaliy, the dose is laife and to be effective for the bites of 
proteroglyplious snakses must be given immediately, conditions not 
easily obtained in most of the regions which cobras inhabit. 
Again, the food of these snakes consist chiefly of frogs, toads, 
small mammals and, less frequently, birds, and the prevalence 
of rats and mice frequently attracts them to the vicinity of vil- 
lages and houses where they are 
more Ukely to come into contact 
with man. In India also, cobras 
are often regarded with so much 
sig)erstitiou8 reverence that no 
attempt is made to kill them. 

The best known species is the 
common Indian cobra {Naja mja 
tfipudians), which may reach a 
length of about 5^ ft. and which 
exhibits great variation in colour; 
typically it is yellowish to dark 
brown with a black and white 

spectacle-shaped marking on the i«oto«icAi. 

hood, but all gradations between tuv cobsa wnosk bits causks 
this form and specimens without thousands of diaths ycablt in 
any trace of such a mark are india. wnbn it is about to 
known. The king cobra or ham- strikb thb nbck is distended as 
adryad {Naja hatmah bungarus) 

is another oriental species; it is rarer than the common cobra, 
larger, reaching a length of about 12 ft., and feeds chiefly on other 
snakes. Like all the cobras it lays eggs, but unlike them, exercises 
some parental care; a definite nest of dried leaves is made and the 
parents remain in the vicinity of the nest until the eggs are 
hatched. In Africa there are several species, the hooded or 
Egyptian cobra {Naja haje) and the black-necked cobra (Naja 
nigricollis) being the most widely distributed. The spitting cobra 
or ringhals (Sepedon haemachaetes) is closely allied to the true 
cobras (Naja) and is notorious for its habit of '^spitting” venom 
when annoyed. The mechanism of this ^^spitting” appiears to be 
that by compression of the poison-glands the venom is forced out 
through the fangs and at the same time a blast of air is exhaled. 
This carries the liquid forward as a spray for a considerable dis- 
tance and if it strikes a person in the eyes intense irritation is 
set up which results in temporary, and sometimes permanent 
blindness. (D. M. S. W.) 

COBURG, a town in Germany, in the republic of Bavaria, on 
the left bank of the Itz, 40 m. S.S.E. of Gotha. Pop. (1935) 
24,701. Coburg, first mentioned in a record of 1207, was of con- 
siderable importance in tbe 15th and i6th centuries, and owed its 
existence to tbe castle and to its position on the gnsat trade route 
from Niimberg via Bamberg to the north. In 1245 the castle be- 
came the seat of tbe elder branch of the counts of Henneberg 
(Coburg-Schmalkalden). The countships passed to Otto V. of 
Brandenburg, whose grandson sold them to Henry VIII. of 
Henneberg. The castle, town and countsbip then passed by mar- 
riage into the possession of the Saxon house of Wettin. In the 
17th century tbe castle was strong enough to stand a three years’ 
siege (1632-35) during the Thirty Years’ War. In 1835 it became 
the residence of tbe dukes of Saxe-Coburg. The town contains 
many interesting buildings. The ducal palace, known as the Ehren- 
burg, originally erected on tbe site of a convent by Duke John 
Enmt in 1549, was renovated in 1698 and restored in 1816. It 
contains a decorated hall, tbe court church and a picture gallery. 
In the market square are the mediaeval Ratkaus and tbe Govern- 
ment buildings. In the Schloss-platz is the Edinburgh palace, built 
in 1881. The educational establishments include a gymnasium, 
founded in 1604. Tbe Zeughaus (armoury) contains the ducal 
library and among other pubUc buildings may be mentioned the 
AugustensHft, fonneriy tbe seat of the ministerial offices, and the 
MvstcM (nin^ mews). The castle was completely restored in 
1835-38 and now emtains a natural history museum. The most 
interesting room is Aat rdiidi was occupM by Luther In i530> 
The ddd manufactures are machinery, baskets, ghm, colours and 
poreda^ Iron-founding and saw-eniUing are idso impactant, and 



there is trade in the cattle reared in the neighbouriraod. For tbe 
princes of the house of Coburg see Vfzrtm and Saxe-Cobcro. 

COCA or CUCA {ErythroxyUm Coca), a plant of the family 
Erythroxylaceae, the l^ves of which are used as a stimulant in 
western South America. It resembles a blackthorn bush, and 
grows to a height of 8 feet. The branches are straight and the 
Uvely green leaves are thin, opaque, ovai, more or less tapering 
at Uie extremities. A marked characteristic of the leaf is an 
areolated portion bounded by two longitudinal curved lines one on 
each side of the midrib, and more conspicuous on the under face 
of the leaf. Good samples of the djeki leaves are uncurled, deep 
green on the upper, and grey-green on the lower surface, and have 
a strong tea-like (^our; when chewed they produce a sense of 
warmth in the mouth, and have a pleasant, pungent taste. The 
flowers are small, and disposed in little clusters on short stalks; 
the corolla is composed of five yellowish-white petals, the anthers 
are heart-shaped, and the pistil consists of three carpels united to 
form a three-chambered ovary. The flowers are succeeded by red 
berries. The plants thrive best in hot, damp situations, such as 
the clearings of forests; but the leaves most preferred arc obtained 
in drier localities, on the sides of hills. The leaves are considered 
ready for plucking when they break on being bent. The green 
leaves (fp$atu) are spread in thin layers on coarse woollen cloths 
and dried in the sun; they are then packed in sacks, which, in 
order to preserve the quality must be kept from damp. The com- 
position of different specimens of coca leaves is very inconstant. 
Besides the important alkaloid cocaine (g.v,) there are several 
other alkaloids. Coca leaves and preparations of them have no 
external action. Internally their action is similar to that of opium, 
though less narcotic. 

cocAim. one of a series of ‘^cocaines,” alkaloids (g^.v.) 
occurring in the leaves of coca (q.v.), a shrub indigenous to 
Bolivia and Peru, but now chiefly produced by cultivation in Java. 

Cocaine crystallizes from alcohol in colourless prisms, melting 
at 98^ C; it has a specific rotation [alo — 15-8^, and it is readily 
soluble in ordinary solvents except water. It is generally used in 
medicine as the hydrochloride but sometimes as the base, dis- 
solved or suspended in oils or fats. It yields well-crystallized salts 
of which the hydrochloride, Ci7H8i04N,HCl, is the most important ; 
this crystallizes from alcohol in short colourless prisms, melting 
at 200-202® C, and having a specific rotation [a] —67*5®. On 
hydrolysis with mineral acids or baryta, cocaine breaks up into 
eegonine (tropine carboxylic acid), benzoic acid and methyl 
alcohol^ so that cocaine is closely related to atropine (9.V.). It 
was synthetized in 1923 by Willstatter and Bode. 

All the ^'cocaines” are found to be derivatives of a simple 
base, eegonine, which contains both a hydroxyl (*011) and a 
carboxyl (*COOH) group, the latter being esterified with methyl 
alcohol and the former with an acid group^enzoic acid in the 
case of cocaine, CitHhOiN, and cinnamic or truxillic acid in tbe 
other natural ^'cocaines.” In the process for tbe manufacture 
of cocaine the total alkaloids of Java coca leaves are hydrolysed 
to eegonine, which is converted by esterification as described, 
so that most of tbe cocaine of commerce is a partially synthetic 
product. 

Cocaine produces little or no action on the unbroken skin, but 
if it is injected subcutaneously, or applied to mucous mem- 
branes such as those of tbe mouth, eye, nose, complete anaesthesia 
is produced so that slight operations can be carried out painlessly. 
A 5 or zo% solution is sufficient to abolish pain and touch, but 
stronger solutions are required to abolish sensations of beat and 
cold. If cocaine be swallowed its anaesthetic properties act on 
the mucous membrane of the stomach; the sensation of hunger 
is deadened and, therefore, persons taking the drug by the mouth 
can go for a long period without feeling the want of food. The 
cent^ nervous system is first stimulated and later depressixl, 
the hi|^r centres being affected first. Moderate doses fficrease 
the bo^y and mental power and give a sense of calmness and hap- 
piness; fatigue is abolished. Lo^ exhaosting feats can be car- 
ried out under tbe greater bodily power pr^uced and tbe in- 
hatntants of Peru chew the coca leaves for this reason. A single 
large dose causes mental excitement, delirium, ataxy, with be^- 
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Mcbe and depresaion later. 

Therapeutically, cocaine is veiy. largely used by oculists to pro- 
duce anaesthesia of the eye; it is also used to relieve pain locally 
in other parts such as the mouth, teeth, ear, larynx, etc. Wide- 
spread anaesthoia may be produced by injecting cocaine into 
the spinal canal; thus an injection between the third and fourth 
lumbu vertebrae will produce anaesthesia of the lower limbs and 
of the trunk as far iq> as the umbilicus. Anaesthesia begins in 
the extremities and spreads upwards, recovery starts at the 
umbilicus and works downwards. A cocaine spray is often used 
to spray the throats of senntive persons before making a laryn- 
geal examination. 

In Europe it is practically never used for its restorative effect, 
only for its anaesthetic effect: it is not a food, the good it does 
being only temporary. See Dave Aooictzon and Novocain. 

COCANADA) a town of British India, administrative head- 
quarters of the Godavari district of Madras, situated on the coast 
in the extreme north of the Godavari delta, about 315 m. N. of 
Madras. Pop. (1921) 53,348. Cocanada is the fourth' port of 
Madras. The roadstead in Coringa bay is protected but fallow, 
so that steamers have to lie 7 m. out, and the entrance to the canal, 
where the piers and wharves are situated has to be constantly 
dredged. The town is connected by navigable channels with the 
canal system of the Godavari delta, and by a branch line with 
Samalkof on the East Coast railway. The chief exports are rice, 
cotton and oilseeds. The industries include rice and oil mills, tile 
and salt works and tobacco manufacture. The town contains a 
college, orphanage and training college. 

COCCEIUS, the latinized name of Johannes Koch (1603- 
1669), Dutch theologian, who was bom at Bremen, on Aug. 9, 
1603. After studying at Hamburg and Franeker, where Sixtinus 
Amama was one of his teachers, he taught at Bremen and at 
Franeker, and in 1650 succeeded Fr. Spanheim the elder as pro- 
fessor of theology at Leyden. He died there on Nov. 4, 1669. His 
chief services as an oriental scholar were in the department of 
Hebrew philology and exegesis. As one of the leading exponents 
of the “covenant” or “federal” theology, he spiritualized the 
Hebrew scriptures to such an extent that it was said that Cocceius 
found Christ everywhere in the Old Testament and Hugo Grotius 
found him nowhere. He taught that before the Fall, as much as 
after it, the relation between God and man was a covenant. The 
first covenant was a “Covenant of Works.” For this was sub- 
stituted, after the Fall, the “Covenant of Grace,” to fulfil which 
the coming of Jesus Christ was necessary. He held millenarian 
views, and was the founder of a school of theolojdans who were 
called after him Cocceians. His most distinguished pupil was the 
celebrated Campeius Vitringa. His most valuable work was his 
Lexicon et Commentarius Sermonis Hebraici et Chaldaiei (Ley- 
den, 1669), which has been frequently republished; his theology 
is fully eiqiounded in his Summa Doctrinae de Fooiere et Testa- 
mento Dei (1648), 

His collected works were published in la folio volumes 
(Amsterdam, 1673-1675). See Herzog-Hauck, RetdencyhlopSdie. 

COCCIDIA, parasitic single-celled animals (Protozoa) char- 
acterized chiefly by their manner of reproduction. The individoals 
developed from the spores (q>orozoites) are able to repro- 
duce asexually, as well as sexually. For further particulars see 
Pkotozoa. 

COCCULUS INDlCUSy the commercial name for the dried 
fruits of Anamirta Coccnlus (family Menispermaceae), a large 
climbing sbmb, native to India. It contains a bitter poisonous 
principle, picrotoxm, used in small doses to control the night 
sweats of phthisis. 

COCENTAlNAt town, Spain: see under Aloot. 

COCHABAMBA, a central department of Bolivia, occupy- 
ing a series of fertile valleys on the eastern slope of the gmt 
Bolivian plateau, bounded N. by the department of El Beni, £. 
by Santa Cruz, S. by Chuquizaca and Potosi, and W. by Potosf, 
Oniro and La Paz. Area, 35,388 sqjn.; pop. (1915) estimated 
534,901. Its average elevatiogpb about 8,000ft., and its mean 
monthly temperature ranges fran 90” to 71* F, maUngit flae 
of the most agree^le climatic regtais in South' Ameciea. The 


rainfall h moderate (tflfn. per year, cemfaig ahasat entirely {earn 
November to March) and the seasons are marked by tandail 
rather than by temperature. Codmbamba is essentially an agri- 
cultural department, its miaeral resources ace good and 

include deposits of .g(dd, silver, copper and tungsten. Itstenqtente 
dimate favours the production of udieat, Indian com, bariey and 
potatoes, and most of the fruits and vegetaUes of the temperate 
zone.. Coca, caefio, tobacco and most of the fruits and vegetdiles 
of the trqpics are abo produced. Its forest pr^ucts include 
rubber and dnchona. La^ of transportation fsidlities, however, 
has been an insuperable obstacle to the develqpawnt of any 
industry beyond local needs except those of dnchona and rubber. 
The pcqmlation is duefly> of the Indian and mestizo types, educa- 
tion is hi a backward state, and there are few manufactures other 
than tlmse of the domestic stage, the natives making many articles 
of weartag ipparel and daily use in their own homes. Rough 
hi^ways and mule-paths ore the usual means of communication, 
but a railway fown Cochabamba (dty) to Oruro, X33m., now 
brings this isolated leglbB into toudi with the commercial world. 
The capital is Cochabamba; other important towns are Punata, 
Tsrata, Totora, Mizque and Sacaba. 

COCHABAMBA, a city of Bolivia, capital of the department 
of the same name and of the province of Cercado, situated on the 
Rocha, a small tributary of the Guapay river. Pop. (1924) esti- 
mated 34,s8i, mostly Indians and mestizos. The dty stands in a 
broad valley of the Bolivian plateau, 8,400ft. above sea-level, 
overdiadowed by the snow-clad heights of Tunari, Z27m. 

-of Oruro, with which place it is connected by rail The climate is 
mild and temperate, and the surrounding country fertile and cul- 
tivated. The city is well supplied with foreign goods, and enjoys 
a large part of the Amazon trade through some small river ports 
on tributaries of the Mamor6. The city is regularly laid out, and 
contains many attractive residences surrounded by gardens. It is 
an episcopal city (since 1847), containing many churches. Cocha- 
bamba was founded in the 16th century, and for a time was 
called Oropeza. It took an active part in the 'Var of independ- 
ence,’’ the women distinguishing themselves in an attack on the 
Spanish camp in 1815, and some of them being put to death in 
x8x8 by the Spanish forces. In 1874 the city was seized and partly 
destroyed by Miguel Aguirre, but in general its isolated situation 
has been a protection against the disorders which have convulsed 
Bolivia since her independence. 

COCHEM, a town of Germany, in the Prussian Rhine prov- 
ince on the Moselle, and 30 m. 5 .W. of Coblenz by rail. Pop. 
(1925) 3,662. It is situated at the foot of a hill with a feudal 
castle datin g from 1051. Trade is in wines. 

COCHIN, a feudatory state of southern India, in political sub- 
ordination to Madras, with an area of 1,418 square miles. It is 
bounded on the north by British Malabar, on the east by British 
Malabar, Coimbatore and Travancore, on the south by Travan- 
core, and on the west by British Malabar and the Arabian Sea. 
The state may be divided into three regions; (i) the eastern zone, 
consisting of broken forested portions of the western Ghats, which, 
gradually decreasing in height, merge into (a) the central belt 
comprising the uiflands and plains that dip towards the back- 
waters along the coast (see Cochin: torn), beyond which lies (3) 
the western zone, fomdng the littoral strip. The low country is 
natur^y flat and swampy, but has been Gained and cultivated. 
An undulating country with grassy flats, naked hills and wooded 
terraces, intersected by numerous torrents, and dotted with home- , 
steads, orchards and cultivated fields, extends up to the foot of tilie 
Ghats. Here are great forests vdiich form a considerable source of 
wealth. 

In 1931 the population was 979,080, and 185 in every thousand 
are literate. More than a quarter are Christians, mostly S}rrians 
and Roman Catholics. The tribute is £i3433. and the fin a nci a l 
conditira of the state is flourishing. The principal products are 
rice, coconuts and thUber. Cochin is the centre of the' coconut 
oil trade and cocimut products are the chief export. Salt is manu- 
factured along the coast. The capital is Ematulam, but. the 
maharaja reti^ at TripunthOia. The principal commercial centre 
is Mattandieri, adjoitt^ the British tim of Codiin. The ddef 
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BiMu of cotnmonioktiim it V boat tktig Uie bkdnmtera; Vat the 
line vt tbe Codifai State n&my oenaecta Enakidam with Shora- 
mir, and a tramway for week in the f oreata nma to Chalakudi, a 
diataitce of {a mil^ 

metory^^-What ia now the native State of CocUa waa. until 
about the middie of die 9tfa eentury aji., part of the Chera or Ker- 
ala kingdom (s 9 * KtaAiA). Ita port of Kodmigalur waa from early 
dmea one of the chief centrea for the trade between Europe and 
In dia. Tbe history of Cochin is eaceedingly obscure previous to 
the arrival of the Portuguese. The rajas of Cochin, who are of ' 
pure Kahattriya blood, claim deacent from the Chera Idng CSiera- 
man Perumal. About the middle of the 9th century this king, 
according to tradidai, resigned his kingdom, embraced Idam, and 
went on {ulgrimage to Ardiia, where he dM. Towards the end ' 
of the century the Chera kingdom was overrun and dismembered 
by the Cholas. In 1498 Vasco da Ganu reached the Malabar 
coast; and in 1503 the Portuguese were allowed to settle in the 
town of Cochin, sdiere they built a fort. By the end of the cmtury 
their influence ^d become firmly established, largely owing to the 
effective aid they had given to the rajas of Cochin in their wars 
with the Zamorin of Calicut. In 1663, however, tbe Dutch cap- 
tured Cochin and held it for about 100 years. In 1776 Hyder 
Ali of Mysore invaded the State and forced the raja to ac- 
knowledge his suserainty and pay tribute. In 1791 Tippoo, son 
of Hyder Ali, ceded the sovereignty to the British, who entered 
into a treaty with the raja, by which he became their vassal and 
paid an annual tribute of a lakh of rupees. On October 17, 1809, 
in consequence of an attempt of "the hereditary chief minister, 
Paliyath Achan, in 1808, to raise an insurrection against the 
British without his master’s knowledge, a fresh treaty was made 
by which the raja undertook to hold no correspondence with 
any foreign State and to admit no foreigners to his service, with- 
out the sanction of the British Government. 

From this time the State greatly advanced in prosperity under 
successive rajas. For over too years trade was developed until 
the annual revenue reached 70 lakhs of rupees. In 1933 Cochin 
with Travancore, Pudukkottai and two smaller States were placed 
in direct relation with the Government of India as the Madras 
States. 

COCHIN, a town in British India, in the district of Malabar, 
Madras. Pop. (1921) 20,637. The town lies at the northern 
extremity of a strip of land about 12 m. in length, but in few 
places more than a mile in breadth, which is nearly isolated by 
inlets of the sea and estuaries of streams flowing from the Western 
Ghats. These form the Cochin backwaters, shallow lagoons lying 
behind the beach-line and below its level, which are broad tuvi- 
gable channels and lakes during the monsoon, but in many places 
not 3 ft. deep in tbe hot weather. Tbe first European possessors of 
Cochin were the Portuguese. VaKO da Gama foundKl a factory 
in 1503, and Albuquerque built a fort, the first European fort in 
India, in 1503. IVe British made a settlement in 1634, but 
retired when tbe Dutch captured the town in 1663. Under the 
Dutch the town became a great trading centre. In 1795 Cochin 
was captured from the Dutch by tbe'Britisb, and in 1806 tbe forti- 
fications and many buildings were blown up by or^r of tbe 
authorities. Cochin is the third port between Bombay and Co- 
lombo, and considerable sea-borne trade is carried on, although 
steamers have to lie 2^ m. out at sea, and the harbour is prac- 
ticafly closed from May to August. An experimental channel was 
cut dirough tbe bar in 1933 in pursuance of a scheme for im- 
proving ^e harbour and reclainiiiig land for port buildings, in 
ndiich the British government is collaborating with those of 
rnflMii umI Travancore. A dry dock, wharves, etc., have recently 
beat built, and work was in progress in 1937. The railway tcnei- 
nus is at Emakulam, 2i m. irom Cochin. Tliere are brick and 
coir wo^ saw and dl mfUs; and fishing, boat-building and mat- 
noldng are carried on. The (kief eiqiorts are coco-mit products, 
tea and groundnuts. 

CQCHIN*CB1NA, tbe nx southern provinces of the empire 
of Aaim aanened hy FVaooe (i86»-67)> bounded west by the 
GuE of Sim, north^aat and north by C wnh oiSa, oast by Annam 
iunl MUdMiot by tha Chhm Sea; the land frantiees aia aast^ 
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artificial: the area ia 33,000 sq. miles. The population (1936) was 
3,664496; mostly Annamese, but includio« some 300,000 Cam- 
bodians or Khmer. 

It is mainly alluvial plain, the clelta of Mekong and Don-Nai, 
area about 27,300 sq. miles. The soil is mainly river alluvium, 
which in the quaternary pmiod has covered and filled in the gulfs 
of the archaean and palaeozoic continental massif (granites, 

schists, etc.). Volcanic rocks are 
rare save for tbe basalts of Bien- 
Hoa (north of Saigon) and tra- 
chytes south-west of the delta. 
But laterites of volcanic origin, 
red earths easy to cultivate, are 
common, as are argillo-sili(iiouB 
grey earths. 

The arc of tbe Annamese Cor- 
dillera ends at Cap St. Jacques 
and extends over the provinces of 
Tay-Ninh, Bien-Hoa and Baria, 
without anywhere reaching a 
height of 2,900 feet. The x8o m. 
of low marshy coast from Cap St 
Jacques to (^p de la Table has 
some open bays and the projec- 
tion of the point of Ca-Mau. The 
only port is Saigon, 31 m. from 
the sea. Waterways are abundant, 
and from June to October floods 
■>- r„.K,. m Mckoog (f.v.) covcT the 

Fish usacHANTs ih cochin.china country, saw for dykes and vU- 

lages and the Plaine des Jones ia 
the north, and part of the Ca-Mau peninsula. Riwrs include the 
Don-Nai, flowing west and then south from the Annamese moun- 
tains to the sea, west of Cap St. Jacques, tbe Saigon, flowing 
north-west to south-east and joining the Don-Nai, and the two 
Vaicos, joining the Don-Nai near its mouth. The deltas of all 
these rivers are joined to that of tbe Mekong and to the sea by 
many canals (Anoyos), both natural and artificial. To them the 
country owes its scheme of communications and the general dis- 
tribution of fertilizing floodwaters, and tbe port of Saigon (9.V.) 
has become the export centre for Cochin-China, Cambodia and 
Laos. Ca n als from Cbau-Doc to Ha-Tien, and from Long-Xuyen 
to Rach-Gia join tbe Mekong to the gulf of Siam. 

The climate depends upcm tbe monsoon, the south-west mon- 
soon, blowing from May to October, brings at times as much 
as 6-35 metres bf rain (2 35 metres at Soctrang). The dry north- 
east monsoon blows from November to April There are no 
typhoons. Tbe temperature averages 79” in January, 84-4” in 
April and 81-5* for tbe year. The rich forests shelter tiger, 
leopard, tiger cat, icbeneumon, wild boar, deer, buffalo, rhi- 
noceros and elephant, as well as many species of monkeys and 
rats. Some species of parrakeet, the Mandarin blackbird, and 
tbe woodcock are found in the rest of Indo-Cbina. Aquatic birds 
kbound in the delta, venomous reptiles abound and the Mekong 
has crocodiles. 

Cttltivatioflu— Tbe cultivation of rice is so widespread that 
150400 tons of seed are used every year, and the harwst 
averages i ,300 kg. per hectare (say, 1,073 lb. per acre); tbe 
principal industci^ establishments are those which deal with rice 
at Saigon and Cbolon. Cultivation of Hevea rubber is spreading 
on the "red earths," and a silk farm has been founded at Tan- 
Chan. Tbe coco-nut palm is found everywhere and serws many 
purposes. Pepper is grown in tbe districts of Ha-Tien and Bien- 
Hpa; sugar cane, coffee, cotton, tobacco, etc., are also produced. 
The buffalo ( 3 os Bubaltu) is very generally used in the work of 
rice cultivation. The rice preparing establishments are run by 
Chinese; other activities include silk-weaving, sugar-making, 
extraction of lime, extrmctkm of salt from sea water, fishing and 
the preparation of Neoc-Blam (fish sauce). 

Of mqwrts, rice Is Uie chief, followed by fidi (dry or salted), 
pepper, copra, seeamum, castor oil, earth-nuts and cotton. Im- 
pocts imclu^ ttttUles, machinery, wines, tea, etc. The largest ves- 
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•els cao reach the port* of Saigon and My>Tbo, and they 
linked by rail. The roadsteads of Rach«Gia, Ca*^u and Ha«T 1 eo 
can acconunodate only small vessels. 

OovenuncAt Adminiatrntlon*— A lieutenant-governor ad- 
ministm Cochin-China under the govemor-generfd of Indo^Zhhia. 
He has a conseU colonial of i6 members, six of whom are French 
citiaens elected by the French, six natives elected by the natives, 
the other four being members of the chamber of commerce of 
Saigon and the conseU privi. The conseU colonial, besides its 
advisory functions, discusses and votes the budget, determines 
the taxes, controls tariffs, and administers colonial domains. The 
conseU privi is a deliberative body under the presidency of the 
lieutenant-governor, composed of colonial oflkials, together with 
two native members. Decrees of Feb. 1926 offer natives, with 
equal qualifications, free access to all ports in the French admin- 
istration. The colony is divided into four circumscriptions 
(Saigon, My-Tho, Vinh-Long, Bassac), at the bead of each of 
which is an inspector of native affairs. These are subdivided into 
20 provinces, each under an administrator of native affairs, by 
whose side is the native provincial council, and occupied with 
discussion of ways and means and of pub^c works. The provinces 
are divided into cantons, subdivided into communes. The com- 
mune forms the basis of the native social system. Its assembly 
of notables or municipal council forms a sort of oligarchy, the 
members of which themselves elect individuals from among the 
more prominent inhabitants to fill vacancies. The notables elect 
the provincial councillors in the proportion, usually, of one to 
every canton, and their delegates elect the chief of the canton, 
who voices the wishes of the natives to the Government. Local 
administration, e.g., supervision of markets, policing, land-transfer, 
etc., are carried on by a mayor and two assistants, to whom the 
municipal council delegates its powers. The same body draws up 
the list of males liable to poll-tax and of lands liable to land-tax, 
the chief sources of revenue. There are French tribunals of first 
instance in nine chief towns of the colony, and four of these have 
criminal courts. These administer justice in accordance both 
with French law and, in the case of natives, with Annamese law, 
which has been codified for the purpose. Saigon has two chambers 
of the court of appeal of French Indo-China and a tribunal of 
commerce. Primary instruction is given in some 600 schools. 
Cochin-China is represented in the French chamber by a deputy. 
The capital is Saigon (q.v.); of the other towns, Cholon (q.v.), 
My-Tho, Vinh-Long and Chau-Doc are important. 

In 1927 tax receipts were 11,371,080 piastres, or about 2<92 
piastres per head of the population. 

History. — ^The Khmer kingdom (see Cambodia), at its senith 
from the 9th to the 12 th centuries, included a large part of 
Cochin-China, the coastal portion and, perhaps, the eastern region 
being under the empire of Champa, which broke up during the 
iSth century. This eastern region was occupied in the 17th century 
by the Annamese, who in the 18th century absorbed the western 
provinces. From this period the history of Cochin-China follows 
that of Annam (q.v.) till 1867, when it was entirely occupied by 
the French and became a French colony. In 1887 it was united 
with Cambodia, Annam and Tongking to form the Indo-Chinese 
Union. (See Inoo-China, French.) * 

COCHINEAL, a natural dye-stuff used for the production 
of scarlet, crimson, orange and other tints, and for the prepara- 
tion of lake and carmine. It consists of the females of Dacty- 
lopms coccus, an insect of the family Coccidae of the order 
Hemiptera, which feeds upon various species of Cactaceae, 
especially nopal, Opuntia coccbtelUfera, a native of Meaco 
and Peru. The dye was introduced into Eurqie from Mexico, 
where it had been used long before the entrance of the Spaniards. 
Cochineal has almost entirely been replaced by aniline dyes. The 
male of the cochineal insect is half ^e aiae of the female, and, 
unlike it, is devoid of nutritive af^Nuratus; it has long white wings, 
and a body of a deep red colour, termiiuted by two cffverging 
setae. The female is wingless, and has a darh-brom plano-convex 
body; it is found in the proporWon of 150-soo to one of the male 
insect. The dead body of the mother insect serves as a pcotectioB 
for the eggs until they are hatched. Cocbined ii now Itmlliied 


I not oidy hy Mexico and Peru, but also by M^ers and sootbem 
Spain. It is cidlected thrice in the seven months of the seas on. 
The puocts are carefully brushed fnnu the brandies of the cactus 
into bags, and are then killed by immersion in hot water, or Iqr ex- 
posure to the sun, steam, or the heat of an oven — much of the 
variety of ^ipearance in the commercial artide being caused by 
the mode of treatment. The dried insect has the form of irregnlar, 
fluted and concave grains, of which about 70,000 go to a pound. 
The best crop is the first of the season, vdiich consists of Uw un- 
impregnated females; the later crops include an admixture of 
young insects and skins, which contain proport' anally little colour- 
ing matter. 

Cochineal owes its tinctorial power to the presence of a sub- 
stance termed cochineaUn or carminic add, CmHmDh (the formula 
shown by Dimeoth in 1920), which may be prqiared from the 
aqueous decoction of cochineal. Cochimal also contains a fat 
and wax; cochineal wax or coccerin, C}oHw(CiiHei03)2, may be 
extracted by using benzene; the fat is a glyceryl myristate 
C|H| ( Cl4HtT02 ) I. 

COCHLAUS (Dobneck), JOHANN (i 479 -i 552 )> German 
humanist and controversialist, was bom at Wendelstein (near 
Nuremberg), whence the punning surname Cochlaus (spiral). 
In 1507 he graduated at 'Cologne and published under the name 
Of Wendelstein his first piece. In musicam exhortatorium. He then 
became a schoolmaster at Nuremberg. In 1515 he was at Bologna, 
hearing (with disgust) Eck’s famous disputation against usury, 
and associating with Ulrich von Hutten and humanists. He took 
his doctor’s degree at Ferrara (1517), and spent some time in 
Rome, where he was ordained priest. In 1520 he became dean 
of the Liebfrauenkirche at Frankfurt, where he first entered the 
lists as a controversialist against the party of Luther, developing 
that bitter hatred to the Reformation which animated his force- 
ful but shallow ascription of the movement to the meanest mo- 
tives, due to a quarrel between the Dominicans and Augustinians. 
Luther would not meet him in discussion at Mainz in 1521. He 
was present at the diets of Worms, Regensburg, Speyer and Augs- 
burg. The peasants’ war drove him from Frankfurt; he obtained 
(1526) a canonry at Mainz; in 1529 he became secretary to 
Duke George of Saxony, at Dresden and Meissen. The death of 
his patron (1539) compelled him to take flight. He became canon 
(Sept. 1539) at Breslau, where he died on Jan. 10, 1552. 

His best known work is Commentaria de Actis et scriptis 
Lutheris (1549: German ed. 1580 and 1582). His Kleine Sckrif- 
ten were ^ited by J. Schweizer (1920). See M. Spahn, Johannes 
CochlSus (i8q8). 

COCKADE, a knot of ribbons or a rosette worn as a badge, 
particularly in modem usage as part of the livery of servants. 
The cockade was at first the button and loop or clasp which 
“cocked” up the side of an ordinary slouch hat. The word first 
appears in this sense in Rabelais in the phrase “bonnet i la co- 
quarde," explained by Cotgrave (1611) as a “Spanish cap or fash- 
ion of bonnet used by substantial men of yore . . . wome 
proudly or peartly on th’ one side.” The bunch of ribbons as a 
party liadge developed from this button and loop. The Stuarts’ 
badge was a white rose, and the resulting white cockade figured in 
Jacobite songs. William III.’s cockade was of yellow, and the 
house of Hanover introduced theirs of black, which in its present 
spiked or circular form of leather is worn by the royal coachmen 
and grooms, and the servants of all officials or members of the 
services. At the outbreak of the French Revolution of 1789, cock- 
ades of green ribbon were adopted. These afterwards gave place 
to the tricolour cockade, which is said to have been a mixture of 
the traditional colours of Paris (red and blue) with the white of 
the Bourbons, the early Revolutionists being still Royalists. The 
French army w«»e the tricolour cockade until the Restoration. 
Each foreign nation had its cockade. Thus the Austrian was 
black and yellow. Bavarian li^t blue and vdute, Belgian Madi, 
yellow and red, French the tricolour, Prussian black and white, 
Russian green and vffiite, and so on, f<ib>wing usually the narional 
colours. Originally the wearing of a cockade, as a badge, was re- 
stricted to soUins. There is still a trace of the cockade as a 
badge k certak niHtaty headgears k England and dse wher e. 
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Qtbermae it has become entiiely the marie of domestic service. 

See CemmOetiai Mocariae, wrie. Ir-iiL (iSoT-OO); Radnet, la 
CaUum JiiUanqm (iM8). 

COCKAIGNE (CocKAYNz), LAND OF, an imaginary 
country, a meifiaeval Utojna wfam life was a continual found of 
lumtious idleness. The origin of the Italian word eocagna has 
been much disputed. It seems safest to coimect it, as do Grimm 
and Littri, ultimately with Lat. coquere, through a word mean* 
ing “cake,” the literal sense thus being “The Land of Cakes.” In 
Cockaigne the rivers were of wine, the houses were built of cake 
and barley*sugar, the streets were paved with pastry, and the 
shops sunilied goods for nothing. Roast geese and fowls wan- 
der^ about inviting folks to eat them, and buttered larks fell 
from the skies like manna. There is a i3th*century French /ah* 
Uttu, Cocaigtu, which was possibly intended to ridicule the fable 
of the m3rthicri Avalon, “the Island of the Blest.” The t3th*cen* 
tury English poem The Land of Cockaygne, is a satire on mon* 
astic life. The term has been humorously applied to London, and 
by Bmleau to the Paris of the rich. The word has been frequently 
confused with Cockney (g.v.). 

See D. M. Mfon Fabliaux et contes (1808), and F. J. Fumivall 
Early English Poems (Berlin, 1862). 

COCKATOO (Cactttuidae), a group of parrots confined to 
the Australian region and characterized by a crest of feathers on 
the head; this can be raised at will. They live in flocks in woods, 
feeding on fruit, seeds and insects. The note is harsh and their 
powers of vocal imitation limited. The well*known sulphur- 
crested cockatoo (Cacatua galerita) inhabits Australia, where 
it does much damage to the newly sown grain. The white eggs, 
two in number, are deposited in hollow trees or fissures in rocks. 
Leadbeater's cockatoo (C. leadbeateri) inhabits South Australia, 
and its white plumage is tinged with rose, deepening to salmon* 
pink under the wings; the crest is scarlet. It is a very shy bird. 
The dark*{dumaged funereal cockatoo or wyla (Calyptorhynchus 
funereus) is another Australian species. The smallest of the 
family is the cockateel (Calopsittacus novae-hollastdiae), which 
has a long pointed tail. 

COCKATRICE, a fabulous monster, the existence of which 
was firmly believed in throughout ancient and mediaeval times. 
Produced from a cock’s egg hatched by a serpent, it was believed 
to possess the most deadly powers, phmts withering at its touch, 
and men and animals dying, poisoned, by its look. It stood in 
awe, however, of the cock, the sound of whose crowing killed it. 
The weasel alone among mammals was unaffected by the glance of 
its evil eye. and attacked it at all times successfully; for when 
wounded by the monster’s teeth it found a ready remedy in rue— 
the only plant which the cockatrice could not wither. The term 
“cockatrice” seems also to be synonymous with “basilisk.” 

COCKBURN (k^^um), SIR ALE3LANDER JAMES 
EDMUND, lOTH Bakt. (1802-1880), lord chief justice of Eng* 
land, bom Dec. 24, 1802, of ancient Scottish stock, the son of 
Alewder, fourth son of Sir James Cockbum, 6th baronet. His 
father was British envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotenti* 
ary to the state of Colombia, and married Yolande, daughter of 
tte vkomte de Vignier. He was educated at Trinity Hall, Cam* 
bridge, of which he was elected a fellow and afterwards an honor* 
ary (ellow. He entered at the Middle Temple in 1825 and was 
caBed to the bar in 1829. He joined the western circuit, and for 
some time such practice as he was able to obtain lay at tlw Devon 
searions. In 1832, however, the petitions following the first 
general dection after the Reform Bill gave Um an opening. The 
decisions of the cmimittees had not been reported since 1821, 
and with M. C. Rowe, another member of the westelti circuit, 
Cockbum undertook a new series of rqwrts. In 1833 be had 
bis first parliamentary brief. 

v-In j8«7 he decided to stand for pariiaaent and was elected, 
without a coated. Liheial M.P. for Southampton. Os veedi 
in the Bouse of Commons on behalf of the government in the 
Don Fsdfico; thspiAe with Greece conunendnd 1 ^ to Lord John 
RuisoB, sriw him soiicitor*feneral in 1850 and attor* 

asy-fcnenl in 1851, a post which be held till the r c sig n a ri on of 
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the ministry in Feb. 1853. During the short administration of 
Lord Derby, which foUomd, Sir Frederic Thesiger was attorney* 
general and Cockbum was engaged against him in the case of 
R. V. Newman, on the prosecution of AchiUi, a criminal infor- 
mation for libel against Cardinal Newman. T\it jury who tried 
the case under Lord Campbell found the defence of justification 
not proved except in one particular. The verdict was set aside 
and a new trial ordered, but none ever took place. In Dec. 1853, 
under Lord Aberdeen's ministry, Cockbum became again attorney- 
general, and so remained until 1856, taking part in many cele- 
brated triak, notably leading for the Crown in the trial of Wil- 
liam Palmer, of Rugeley in Staffordshire, for poisoning. In 1854 
Cockbum was made recorder of Bristol. In 1856 he became chief 
justice of the common 'pleas. He inherited the baronetcy in 
1858. In 1859 Lord Campbell became chancellor, and Cockbum 
became chief justice of the Queen's Bench, continuing as a judge 
for 34 years and dying in harness. On Saturday, Nov. 30, 1880, 
he presided over a court for the consideration of Crown cases 
reserved; he walked home, and on that night he died of angina 
pectoris at his house in Hertford Street. 

Sir Alexander Cockbum earned and deserved a high reputation 
as a judge. He was a man of brilliant cleverness and rapid in- 
tuition. He had been a great advocate at the bar, fluent and 
persuasive rather than learned; before he died he was considered 
a good lawyer, some assigning unquestioned improvement in this 
respect to his frequent association on the bench with Blackburn. 
He had notoriously little sympathy with the Judicature Acts. 
Many were of opinion that he was inclined to make up his mind 
prematurely on the cases before him. But he was beyond doubt 
always in intention, and generally in fact, scrupulously fair. It 
was thought that he went out of his way to arrange to try causes 
Ulebris himself. His successor, Lord Coleridge, writing in z88i 
to Lord Bramwell, to make the offer that he should try the mur- 
derer Lefroy as a last judicial act before retiring, added, 'Toot 
dear Cockbum would hardly have given you such a chance." But 
Cockbum tried all cases which came before him, whether great 
or small, with the same thoroughness, courtesy, and dignity, 
while he certainly gave great attention to the elaboration of his 
judgments and charges to juries. His summing up at the Ticb- 
bome trial at Bar lasted 18 days. 

The greatest public occasion on which Sir Alexander Cockbum 
acted, outside bis usual judicial functions, was that of the "Ala- 
bama" arbitration, held at Geneva in 1872, in which he repre- 
sented the British Government and dissented from the view taken 
by the majority of the arbitrators, without being able to con- 
vince them. He prepared, with C. F. Adams, the representative 
of the United States, the English translation of the award of 
the arbitrators and published his reasons for dissenting in a vigor- 
ously worded document which did not meet with universal com- 
mendation. He admitted in substance the liability of England 
for the acts of the "Alabama," but not on the grounds on which 
the decision of the majority was based, and he held England not 
liable in respect of the "Florida" and the "Shenandoah." 

In personal appearance Sir Alexander Cockbum was of small 
stature, but great dignity of deportment. He was fond of yacht- 
ing and sport, and at the time of his death was engaged in writ- 
ing a series of articles on the "History of the Chase in the 
19th Century." He had a high sense of the duties of his pro- 
fusion, and his utterance upon the limitations of advocacy, in 
his speech at the banquet given in the Middle Temple Hall to M. 
Berryer, the celebrated French advocate, may be called the 
classical authority on the subject. Lord Brougham had spoken of 
"the first great duty of an advocate to reckon everything sub- 
ordinate to the interests of his client." But the lord chief jus- 
tice, replying to the toast of "the judges of England," said amid 
loud cheers from a distinguished assembly of lawyers, "The arms 
which an advocate wields be ought to use as a warrior, not as 
an assassin. He oagfiit to uphold the interests of his clients per 
fas, not per nefas. He oujj^t to know how to reconcile the inter- 
ests of Us clients with the eternal interests of truth and justice" 
{The Times, Nov. 9, 2864). Sir Alexander Cockbum was never 
married, and the baronetcy became extina at his death. 
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COCKBURN^ ALICIA or Alison (1713-1794), Scottish 
poet, author of one of the most exquisite of Scottish bdlads, the 
“Flowers of the Forest,” was the daughter of Robert Rutherfurd 
of Faimalee, Selkirkshire, and was bom on Oct. 8, 1713, and died 
on Nov. 22, 1794. There are two versions of this song — ^the one 
by Mrs. Cockbum, the other by Jean Elliot (i 727-1805) of Minto. 
Both were founded on the remains of an ancient Border ballad. 
Mrs. Cockburn’s — ^that beginning “I’ve seen the smiling of For- 
tune beguiling” — ^is said to have been written before her marriage 
to Patrick Cockbum of Ormiston in 1731, though not published 
till 1765. It was composed many years before Jean Elliot’s sister 
verses, written in 1756, beginning, “I’ve heard them liltin’ at our 
ewe-milkin'.” At her house on Castle-hill, and afterwards in 
Crichton street, Mrst Cockbum received Mackenzie, Robertson, 
Hume, Home, Monboddo, the Keiths of Ravelston, the Balcarres 
family. Lady Anne Barnard, the author of “Auld Robin Gray,” 
and others. As a Rutherfurd she was a connection of Sir Walter 
Scott’s mother, and was her intimate friend. Scott, at six years 
old, is said to have given as a reason for his liking for Mrs. Cock- 
bum that she was a “virtuoso like himself.” 

See her Letters and Memorials . . ., with notes by T. Craig Brown 
(looo). I 


COCKBURN, Sm GEORGE, Bart. (1773-1853), British 
admiral, second son of Sir James Cockbum, Bart., and uncle of 
Lord Chief Justice Cockbum, entered the navy in his ninth year. 
After serving on the home station, and in the East Indies and the 
Mediterranean, he assisted, as captain of the “Minerve” at the 
blockade of Leghorn in 1796, and fought a gallant action with 
the Spanidi frigate “Sabina,” which he took. He was present at 
the battle of Cape St. Vincent. In 1809, in command of the naval 
force on shore, he contributed greatly to the reduction of Marti- 
nique, and signed the capitulation by which that island was handed 
over to Great Britain. After service in the Scheldt and at the de- 
fence of Cadiz he was sent in 1811 on an unsuccessful mission for 
the reconciliation of Spain and her American colonies. In 1813-14, 
as second in command to Warren, he took part in the American 
Wat, especially in the capture of Washington. In the autumn of 
1815 he carried out, in the “Northumberland,” the sentence of 
deportation to St. Helena which had been passed upon Bonaparte. 
He was promoted admiral in 1837; be became senior naval lord 
in 1841, and held office in that capacity till 1846. In 1851 he was 
made admiral of the fleet. He died on Aug. 19, 1853. 
COCKBX 7 RN, HENRY THOBXAS (1779-1854). Scottish 

judge, with the style of Lord Cockbum, was bom in Edinburgh 
on Oct. 26, 1779. His father was a baron of the Scottish court 
of exchequer. He was educated at the high school and the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, and he was a member of the Speculative 
Society, to which Sir Walter Scott, Brougham and Jeffrey be- 
longed. He entered the faculty of advocates in 1800, and attached 
Un^f, though his connections were Tory, to the Whig or Liberal 
party, which then offered few prospects to ambitious men. On 
the accession of Earl Grey’s ministry in 1830 he became solicitor- 
generd for Scotland. In 1834 he was raised to the bendi, and 
on taking his seat as a judge in the court of session be adopted 
the title of Lord Cockbum. Cockbum's forensic style was re- 
markable for its clearness, pathos and simplicity; a^ bis con- 
versational powers were unrivalled among his contemporaries. 
In 1852 he published his biography of Lord Jeffrey, and the 
Memorials of Ms Time appear^ po^umoustyih r8sfl Xn 9 * ed., 
with introduction by his grandson, H. A. Coddium, tgoo). Be 
died oh April 26, 1854, at Ms mansioii of Bonaly, nSar Bi^ouiffh. 

COCKCHAFER {MeMotka mdftris), a commem 
beetle whose larva is detractive to Uie rootii of ctops* Tlih 


gnffi epel^ ^several years in the soil h«dote -emesging as a fluffs 
beetle which feeds on the leaves of trees, a^d may often be Men 
flying, in large numbers at dudL (See CoLaoraata; CBAfOt; and 

^ cS^KBSEL^ clBARtES ROBERT (178^x863)/^- 

ish architect, wu b^ in London cm April 28 1788. Alter studyr 
ing under his father, Samuel Pepys Cockerell (1754-1827), ha 
went abroad in i8ip and studied the great mrchiteaural remains 
of Greece, Italy and Asia Minor. At Aegina, Fhigaleia and oth^ 
places of interest, he conducted excavations on a large scale, en- 
riching the Britiiffi Museum with many fine fragments. He be- 
came RA in 1829, and from 1840 to 1857 was professor of 
architecture at the Academy. In 1837 he was appointed architect 
to the Bank of England. Among his principid works ace the 
Taylorian Building, Oxford (1842), and the completion of St 
George’s Hail, Liverpool, and of the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cam- 
bridge, with some important bank buildings. Cockerell’s best 
conceptions were inspired by classic models; examples of his 
Gothic style are the college at Lampeter and the chi^l at Har- 
row. His son, Frederick Pepys Cockerell (1833-78) was also 
a distiDguiihed architect. 

COCKERILL, MULLIAM (1759^832), English inventor 
and machinist, was bom in England in 1759. He went to Belgium 
as a simple mechartic, and in 1799 constructed at Verviers ihe 
first wool-carding and wool-spinning machines on the contineht. 
In 1807 he established a large machine workshop at Lifige. Orders 
soon poured in on him from all over Europe, and be amassed a 
large fortune. In 1810 he was granted the rights of naturalization 
by Napoleon I., and in 1812 handed over the management of bis 
business to his youngest son, John Cockerill (1790-1840), who 
largely extended his father’s business. King WilUam I. of the 
Netherlands secured him a site at Seraing, where he built large 
works, including an iron-foundry and blast furnace. The con- 
struction of the Belgian railways in 1834 8<ive a great impetus to 
these works, branches of which had already been opened in France, 
Germany and Poland. John Cockerill had practically concluded 
negotiations to construct the Russian government railways, when 
his constitution, undermined by overwork, broke down. He died 
at Warsaw on June 19, 1840. The iron works, among the largest 
in Europe, are still carried on under the name of La Socifitfi 
Cockerill at Seraing. 

COCKERMOUTBL, a small town of Cumberland, England, 
32 m. S.W. of Carlisle, by the L.M.S.R. Pop. of urban district 
(1921) 4,838. It is situated at the confluence of the Derwent and 
Cocker at a focus of ways among the lower western hills of the 
Lake District. Settlement in the neighbourhood goes back at least 
to Roman times, there being a small fort a mile west of the town 
at Papcastle. 

Cockermouth (Cokermuth, Cokermue) was the head of the 
barony of A^letdale, created and granted to Waltheof in the 12th 
century. Waltheof probaUy buih the castle, under the shelter of 
which the town grew up. There are remains of Norman work in 
the keep, but the castle is in part modernized as a residence. The 
town received no royal charter, but the earliest recorcb mention 
it as a borough. In 1295 it returned two members to parliament 
and then not again until 1640. In 1867 it had one member, wnd 
in 1885 it was disfranchised. In 1221 William de Fortibus, earl 
of Albmarle, was granted a noarket. The Michaelmaa fair existed 
in 1343, and in 1374 we hear of two horse-fairs, on ’IMdt Moeklay 
and at Michaelmas. In 1638 a fair every We^esday frxxn the 
first week in May till Midhaehnas was granted. The grammar 
school was founded in 1676. The county industrial sdhool ia 
established in the town. The chief sonrees of revenue in Nerman 
times arete the fisheries and numerous mills. The present indua- 
tries include coal mining, metal working and tranqMrt worit, and 
there is an agricultural trade. 

COCK-FiOHTINO or COCKING, the sport of pitting 
game-cocks to fight, and breeding a^ traming for the pim* 
pose. The gamexfowi is now pr^bly the neareet to the Indian 
jimgle<^fowl (GeBus /w mgw ts itf ), ftwm which aB domestic fowls 
are believed to be descended. The spiart was popular in anefsat 
times fa Suffa, Q hina, Petda, and other eastem:eouaiiiBB,mxl PW 



jAtrtdOMd iato^.Qmot in tte tnae of IbrmirtociM. The latter, 
lAfle laovhig with hia amy agahot the jPersiana. obaerwed two 
oeeha ftiditing deverate^, abd, atopping his trao|)a,.jiis|Hfed them 
by caUmg the^Mtentkn to the imloiv aad obstinacy of the featih 
coed waniocB. In honovr of the ensuing victory of the Greeks 
codt>fi^its were thenceforth held annually at Athens, at first in a 
patriotic and rdigious qaiit, but afterwards purely for the love of 
the wpoiL On the chair of the high priest of Dionysus, in the 
Theatre at Athens, there is carved a beautifid figure of a winged 
Bros holding a game-cock just about to fight. Lucian makes Sdon 
qxd of quail-^hting aad cocking, but he is evidently referrmg to 
a time later than that of Themistocles. From Athens the sport 
q>read throu^ut Greece, Asia Minor, and Sicily, the best cocks 
being bred in Alexandria', Delos, Rhodes, and Tanagra. For a long 
time the Romans affect^ to despise this “Greek diversion,” but 
ended by adopting it so enthusiastically that Columella (ist cen- 
tury /u>.) complied that its devotees often spent their whole 
patrimony in betting at the pit-side. The coclu were provided 
with iron spurs (tela), as in the East, and were often dosed with 
stimulants to make thm fig^l more savagely. 

From Rome cocking spread northwards, and, although opposed 
by the Giristian church, nevertheless became poptdar in Great 
Britain, the Low Countries, Italy, Germany, %)aia, aad her colo- 
nies. On account of adverse legislation cock^ has practically 
died out everywhere excepting in Spain, countries of Spanish 
origin and the Orient, where it is still legid and extremely popu- 
lar. It was probably introduced into England by the Romans 
before Caesar’s time. William Fitz-Stephen first speaks of it in 
the time of Henry II. as a sport for school-boys on holidays, and 
particularly on Shrove Tuesday, the masters themselves directing 
the fights, or mains, from which they derived a material advan- 
tage, as the dead birds fell to them. It became very popular 
throughout England and Wales, as well as in Scotland, i^re it 
was introduced in i68i. Occasionally the authorities tried to re- 
press it, especially Cromwell, who put a stop to it for a brief 
period, but the Restoration re-established it among the national 
pastimes. Contemporary apologists did not, in the j 7th century, 
consider it cruelty at all, but concerned themselves solely with 
its justification as a source of pleasure. “If Leviathan took his 
sport in the waters, how much more may Man take his sport upon 
the land?” From the time of Henry VIII., who added the famous 
Royal cock-pit to his palace of Whitehall, cocking was called 
the “rojml diversion,” and the Stuarts, particularly James I. and 
Charles II., were among its most enthusiastic devotees, their ex- 
am^e being followed by the gentry down to the TQth century. 
Gervase Markham in his Pleasures of Princes (1614) wrote 
“Of the Choyce, Ordring, Breeding and Dyeting of the fighting- 
Cocke for Battell,” bis quunt directions being of. the most ex- 
{didt nature. When a cock is to be trained for the pit he must 
be fed “three or foure dales only with old Maunchet (fine white 
bread) and spring water.” He is then set to spar with another 
cock, “putting a payre of hots iqwn each of their beeles, which 
Hots are soft, bumbasted rotdes of Leather, covering their spurs, 
so that they cannot hurt each other. . . . Let them fight and 
buffet one another a good space.” After exerdse the bird must 
be put into a basket, covered with bay and set near the fire. 
“Tim let him sweate, for the nature of this scowring is to bring 
away Us grease, and to breed breath and strength.” If not killed 
in the figdit, “the first thing you doe, you shall search bis wounds, 
and as many as you can find you diaU with your mouth sucke the 
Mood out of tbm, then wash them with warm salt water, . . . 
give him a rode or two, and so stove Urn up as hot as you can.” 

Cocking-mains usually consisted of fi^ts between an agreed 
number of pairs of turds, the majori^ of victories dedding the 
main; but there were two other varieties that aroused the par- 
ticidar ire of mmaliats. ThcM were the “battle rqyal,” in which 
a-<iwmibfr of bards wem “set,” i-e., placed in the pit at the same 
time and sdleared to Mnain until all but one, the victor, wen 
killed or dbpUed; and the “WeUi main,” in which d^it pairs 
wiam mstdied. the etfri victors being again paired, then four, and 
finaQy the last surrirdng pair. Aamiig Loodoii cockpits wok 
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those at Westaainater, in Drury Lane, Jewin Street, and Birdcage 
Walk (dqucted Iqr Hogarth). Over the royal pit at Whitdudl 
presided the king’s cockmaster. The pits were circular in shape 
with a matted stage about soft, in diameter and surrounded by a 
barrier to kcq> the birds from falling off. Upon this barrier the 
first row of the audience leaned. Hardly a town in Uie kingdom 
was without its cockpit, which offered the sporting dasses oppor- 
tunities for betting not as yet sufficiently su^ed by horse-racing. 
With the growth of Uie latter sport and the increased fadlities for 
reaching the racing centres, cocking gradually declined, especially 
after parliament passed laws against it, so that gentlemen risked 
arrest by attending a main. 

Among the best;known devotees of the sport was a Colonel 
Mordaimt, srito, almut 1780, took a number of the best English 
game-coclu to India. There he found the sport in high favour 
with the native rulers and his birds were beaten. Perhaps the 
most famous main in England took place at Lincoln in iSjo be- 
tween the birds of Joaefdi Gilliver, the most celebrated breeder, 
or “feeder,” of his day, and those of the earl of Derby. The con- 
ditions called for seven birds a side, and tho stakes were S>ooo 
guineas the main and 1,000 guineas each nutch. The main was 
won by Gilliver by five matches to two. His grandson was also a 
breedtf , and the blood of his cocks still runs in the best breeds 
of Great Britain and America. Another famous breeder was Dr. 
Bellyse of Audlem, the principal figure in the great mains fought 
at Chester during race-week at the beginning of the igth century. 
His favourite breed was the white pile, and “Cheshire piles” are 
still much-fancied birds. Others were Irish brown-reds, Lanca- 
shire black-reds and Staffordshire duns. 

In Wales, as well as some parts of England, cocking-mains took 
place regularly in churchyards, and in many instances even inside 
the churches themselves. Sundays, wakes, and church festivals 
were favourite occasions for them. The habit of holding mains 
in schools was common from the lath to about the middle of the 
19th century. When cocking was at its height the pupils of many 
schools were made a special allowance for purchasing fighting- 
cocks, and parents were expected to contribute to the expenses 
of the annual main on Shrove Tuesday, this money being called 
“cockpcnce.” Cock-fighting was proUbited by law in Great 
Britain in 1S49. 

Cocking was early introduced into America though it was al- 
ways frowned upon in New England. Some of the older states, 
as Massachusetts, forbade it by passing laws against cruelty os 
early as 1836, and it is now expressly prohibited in Canada and 
in most states of the Union, or is repressed by general laws for the 
prevention of cruelty to animals. 

Cock-fighting is not recognized as a form of sport by the Latin- 
American countries in general. In Argentina cock-fighting was 
once one of the most popular amusements; but it is now being 
abolished by police measures, although it still persists in several 
provinces. Paraguay prohibits it by law. But in Cuba cock-fight- 
ing continues to be a patronized sport regulated by the govern- 
ment. Cubans have always supported it ; and, althoufdi it was pro- 
hibited for a time, it was reinstated during the Gdmez administra- 
tion, and is now regulated by municipal decrees. 

Cocks are fought at an age of from one to two years. “Heel- 
ing,” or the proper fastening of the ^rs, and “cutting-out,” 
trimming the wings at a slope, and cutting t^ tail down by one- 
third of its length and shortening the hackle and rump feathers, 
are arts acquir^ by experience. The comb is cut down close, so 
as to <^er the least poi^le mark for the hostile bird’s bill. The 
cock is then provided with either “short heels,” spurs i^in. or 
less in length, or with “long heels,” from 2 to z^in. in length. 
The training of a cock for the pit lasts from ten days to a month 
or more, dining which time the bird is subjected to a rigid diet 
aad exercise in running and sparring. The birds may not be 
touched after being set down in the mt, unless to extricate them 
fnmi the matting. Whenever a bird refuses to fight longer be is 
set breast to hrmt with Us adversary in the middle of the pit. 
and if he then still rUoses to fight be is regarded as defeated, 
toong the favourite breeds may be mentioned the “Irish gilders,” 
“Irish Grays,” “Shawlnecks,” “Gordons,” “Eslin Red-Quills,” 
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“Baltimore Topknots,” “Dominiques,” “War-horses,” and “Oai- 
bomes.” 

B»uoorapby. — Cock-fighting poasesKi an extendve literatnie of 
its own. Ste Gervase Maritham, PUatures of Prinus (1614) : Blaia, 
Rural Sports (1853) ; “Game Cocks and Code-Fitting,” Outmg, voL 
xxxix.; “A Modest Commendation of Cock-Fighting,” Blackwoods 
Maeasine, vol. xxii.; “Cock-Fighting in Schools,” Ckombers’ Uaga- 
iBsse, vol. bv. 

COCK LANE GHOST, a suppMsed apparition, the vagaries 
of which attracted extraordinary public attention in London dur- 
ing 1762. At a house in Cock Lane, Smitbfield, tenanted by one 
Parsons, knockings and other noises were said to occur at night 
varied by the appearance of a luminous figure, aUeged to be the 
ghost of a Mrs. Kent who had died in the house some two years 
before. A thorough investigation revealed that Parsons’ daughter, 
a child of eleven, was the source of the disturbance. The object 
of the Parsons family seems to have been to accuse the husband 
of the deceased woman of murdering her, with a view to black- 
mail. Parsons was prosecuted and condemned to the pHlolry. 

See A. Lang, Cock Lane and Common Sense (1894). 

COCKLE, SIR JAMES (1819-1895), English lawyer, and 
mathematician, was bom on Jan. 14, 1819. He was the second 
son of James Cockle, a surgeon, of Great Oakley, Essex. Edu- 
cated at Charterhouse and Trinity College, Cambridge, he entered 
the Middle Temple in 1838, practising as a special pleader in 
1845 and being called in 1846. He joined the western circuit and 
was appointed chief justice of Queensland in 1863. He was 
knighted in 1869, retired from the l^nch, and returned to England 
in 1879. 

Cockle is more remembered for his mathematical and scientific 
investigations than as a lawyer. He attacked the problem of 
resolving the higher algebraic equations, notwithstanding Abel’s 
proof that a solution by radicals was impossible. In this field 
Cockle achieved some notable results, amongst which is his re- 
production of Sir William R. Hamilton’s modification of Abel’s 
theorem. Algebraic forms were a favourite object of his studies, 
and he discovered and developed the theory of criticoids, or dif- 
ferential invariants; he also made contributions to the theory of 
differential equations. He was a member of many scientific 
societies in Queensland and England. He died in London on Jan. 
27, 1895. 

A volume containing bis scientific and mathematical researches 
made during the years 1864-77 was presented to the British 
Museum in 1897 by bis widow. See the obituary notice by the 
Rev. R. Harley in Proc. Roy. Soc. vol. 59. 

COCKLE, a bivalved marine mollusc of the genus Cardium, 
allied to the oyster and placed in the class Lamellibranchia. About 
200 living species of cockles are known and over 330 fossil forms 
have been described. The common or edible cockle (Cardium 
edtde) is the best-known example and is of some economic impor- 
tance. 

Ibe two valves of the shell of the cockle are similar and are 
characterized by a prominent umbo (see Lamellibranckm) from 
which a number of prominent ribs radiate over the surface of the 
shell. The animal has a long and pointed foot with a knee-like 
bend in it. The mantle is produced into two short “siphons” 
which bear numerous finger-like processes. In certain species 
these processes carry eyes at their tips. The cockle is placed in 
the order Eulamellibranchiata. 

The cockles live on the sea-bottom and are usually found buried 
below the surface. The common cockle, and probably most of the 
other species, rarely penetrates below one inch from the surface. 
The muscular, pointed foot enables it to dig into and plough its 
way through sand and mud. It has a moderately wide range of 
habitat, but is rarely found on any soil other than sand and mud. 
Wright states that Cardium edule thrives best in estuarine waters, 
where the salinity is a little less than that of normal sea-water. 
Cockle beds formed on the open coast are rarely permanent. In 
water of Ugh or very low salinity tho shell is subject to certain 
peculiar modifications (Bateson: George). The cockle, like the 
rest of the Lamellibranchia, has no organs of mastication. It feeds 
on minute animals and plants and on the organic parUcles found 
in sea-water. The spores of Algae, foramiUfera, Diatoms, etc. 


usuaBy constitute its diet. The animal fs a “curreat feeda^”itlm 
food being Arawa into tlie btancMal danAiar in the wste- 
cunents produced by the lower sipben. la England and Wides 
the Qiost inqwrtant cockle-fisheries are in the Thames estuary, the 
Wa^, Carmrthen and Morecambe Bays. The anhnals an 
gadiered by hand or by various kinds of rakes and scrapers ami 
are boiled (in certain places by special methods to ensure the 
destruction of ty{fiwid hsciili) before being despatched to marlnt. 
In 1925, 3oo,22icwt. of cockles were landed in England and Wales. 
The nutritional value of the common cockle is fairly hi^, thou^ 
its tissues contain less protein and fat than those of the oyster 
and mussel 

See E. RSmer, “Cardium” in KUster’s Cpnckylien Cabinet (\olL K. 
1869) ; J. Johnstone, Cardium (Lioerpdol Mar. Biol. Committee 
Memoir, 1S99, bibl.) ; F. Wright, Fishery Investigations (Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries, ix. 5, 1926, bibl.) . (G. C. R.) 



■V COUBTBBY OF pg. WM. CROCKBB 

A DETAILED VIEW OF THE BUR AND 
THE TWO ENCLOSED SEEDS, SHOW- 
ING THE HOOKED PRICKLES WHICH 
CATCH IN THE WOOL OF SHEEP 


COCKLEBUR, the name given in the United States to 
various species of Xantkium, of the family Compositae, called 
also clotbur and biur-weed, which in agricultural districts ate 

perni cious weeds. They are 
coarse, rough and sometimes 
spiny annual herbs with much- 
branched stems, 1 ft. tofi ft. high, 
and mostly long-stalked,variouriy 
lobed leaves. The staminate 
(male) and pistillate (female) 
flowers, both small and inconspic- 
uous, are borne on separate plants, 
the staminate clustered at the 
ends of branches and the pistil- 
late in the axils of the leaves. The 
fruit (achene) is enclosed in an 
oblong bur, about an inch in 
length, covered with hooked 
spines and ending in a x- or 2- 
toothed beak. Ibe ripe burs read- 
ily adhere to the hair of farm 
animals who widely disseminate 
the {dant. When abundant 
cockleburs are injurious to crops 
and exhaustive to the soil, but 
may be controlled by intensive cultivation and by rigorously 
cutting back or destroying the plants to prevent fruiting in 
waste grounds. 

COCKNEY, a colloquial name applied to Londoners general- 
ly, but more properly confined to those bom within the sound 
of the bells of St. Mary-le-Bow church. The origin of the word 
has been the subject of many guesses, but the historical examina- 
tion of the various uses of “cockney,” by Sir James Murray (see 
Academy, May 10, 1890, and the New English Dictionary, s.v.) 
shows that the earliest form of the word is cokenay or cokeney, 
i.e., the ey or egg, and coken, genitive plural of “cock,” “cocks’ 

' being the name given to the small and malformed egp 
sometimes laid by young bens (c/. Langland, Piers Plowman, A., 
vii. 272). The word then aj^lh^ to a child overlong nursed by 
its mother, hence to a simpleton, and Chaucer, Reeve’s Tale, 
used it with daf, i.e., a fo<fl. The application of the term 
country folk' to town-bred people, with ^eir ignorance of country 
ways, is easy. 'Thus Robert Whittington or Whitinton (fl. 1520), 
speaks of the “cokneys” in such “great cytees as London, York, 
Perusy” (Perugia). It was not till the beginning of the 17th 
century that “cockney” appears to be confined to the 
of London. 

The so-called “cockney” accent was chiefly characterized in 
the first part of the 19th century by the substitution of a v for a 
w, or vice versa. The chief consonantal variation now ex- 
ists is perhaps the change of tk to / or v, as in “fing” for thing, or 
“farver” for farther. 'Brit and the vowel-sound duuage from ou 
to oA, as b “abaht” fdk “about,** are»iUuitrated b the ^'coster’* 
songs of the late Afteit ChevaUer. The most marked change <rf 
vowel sound is that of «t for «, so that “daily” becomes **dyiy.’* 
The omission of A is not peculiar to eocbuyi 
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COCK-W-IHE-EOC] Kt binb of the genus Rupieola 
(subfamily Xt^icuSiue) of the CoUngas (alSed to the Mana* 
Uns, q-v.)*; found in the Autauwi They are about the 

siie of a idpooi irith oasige*c(iilonred plumage, a pnmounced 
crest and onogared flesh, and buBd their nests on radL Themales 
hold efadwata "dancing parties.” 

COCKFlTt'originafly an enclosed place in which the qwrt 
of cock-fi|^ting (q.v.) was carried on. On the site of an old cock- 
pit opposite Whitehall in Lcmdon was a block of buildings, used 
&om the 17th century as offices by the treasury and the i»ivy 
council, fpr which the old name survived till the early 19th cen- 
tury. The name was given aho to a theatre in London, buitt 
early in the X7th century on the site of Drury Lane theatre. 
Apfdied formerly to a caUn on the lower deck of a man-of-war, 
where (he wounded were tended. 

COCXROACHS the luune applied to members of the Blot- 
tidae, a family of orthopterous insects, with flattened bodies, long 
thread-like antennae and shining leathery integument. Urey are 
eminently tn^cal but certain apedes have hreome widely dis- 
seminated through commerce and are now cosmqwlitan. Cock- 
roaches are noctunuil in haUt, hiding themselves during the day. 
The domestic species are omnivorous but are especially addict^ 
to starchy or sweetened matter of various kinds: they also attack 
provisions, paper, clothing, books, shoes, bones, etc., and dead 
insects. As a rule they injure and soil far more than they consume, 
and most species enoit a Asagreeable odour. 

The common or oriental cockroach {Blatta orietUalis) has the 
wings shortened in the male and vestigial in the female. The eggs, 
16 in number, are laid in a homy capsule or ootheca which is 
carried for some time, projecting from the body of the female, 
until it is deposited in some crevice. The capsule ultunately splits 
and the young insects emerge. They are said to undergo six moults 
and require at least a year before becoming mature, but little is 
definitely known on tl^ point. The American cockroach (/*eri- 
pbmeta americana) is a much larger insect with fully developed 
wings in both ^exes and in Britain it is found in wai^ouses and 
hothouses, etc. It is sometimes found in conjunction with the 
smaller or so-called German cockroach (filatuUa germamca). 
These three species are also widely distributed in North America 
along with other introduced kinds. About i,300 species of cock- 
roaches are known and of these only two small species, belonging 
to the genus Ectobius, are true natives of Britain and live out of 
doors. Although cockroaches are usually sombrely coloured some 
tro{Hcal species exhibit elegance of form and beauty of coloration. 
The delicate green PancUora sometimes occur in various parts 
of Britain, being accidentally imported with fruit, etc. 

. Cockroaches can be readily destroyed by means of special traps 
baited with molasses; dusting the places they frequent with either 
sodium fluoride or powdered borax is also effective. Although 
these insects are usually viewed with disgust they are not devoid 
of interest. They rank as the most primitive of ^ winged insects 
and are among ^ oldest of all the fossil forms of those animals. 
Their generalized structure and large size render them convenient 
objects for laboratory dissection and they are universally adopted 
as the most suitable t;^ for commencing the scientific study of 
insects. 

See Miall and Denny, The Structure aud Life History of the Cock- 
roach (1887) ; Herrick, Insects injurious to the Hosisehold (1914) ; 
Lucas, British Orthoptera (1920); Laing, The Cockroach (Btitisb 
Mus. 1921). (A. D. 1.) 

COCK'S COMB, in botany, a cultivated form of Celosia 
cristakt (family Amarantaceae), in adiich the inflorescence is 
monstrous, forming a flat “fasciated” axis bearing numerous niail 
flowers. Tlw plant is a low-growing herbaceous aimual, bearing a 
huge, comb-1^, dark red, scarlet or purplish mass of flowers. 
Ot^ ^tedes of Celosia cultivated are C. pyramidalis, with a 
pytamii^ inflorescence, vaqdng hi colour in the great number of 
viriedes, and C. argat^. with a dense ^lite inflorescence. 

COCKTOM. BnaT (1807-1853). humorous novel- 

ist, was bora m Lennon X)ec. 7 1807, rad ffied at Bury St 

iThewoidisa comtptfM Of Sp. cucaracha: In Ameita it is com- 
aMriy abbcsviatMl I0 "readh.” 


Edmund’s June s6 1853. He is best known as the author of 
ValetUtue Vox, the Veni^qmst (1840) and Sylvester Sound, the 
SowiiHaMbidisi (z844)» 

COCKX (or Cock), HIERONYMUS (JraowE) (1510- 
1570), Flemiffi pdnter and en^ver, was bom at Antwerp, and 
hi XS4S was admitted to the Gild of St. Luke as a painter. It is 
os an engraver, however, that he is famous, a number of portraits 
and subject-pictures by him, and reproductions of Flemish 
masters, being well known. His brother Matthys (1505-1552) 
was aba a paintar. 

COCOA, INDUSTRY AND TRADE. Cocoa is manufac- 
tured from the seed of the cacao tree (generally Theobroma 
Cacao, rarely T. pentagona or T. sphaerocarpa, small trees of the 
family &erculiaceae), a native of troincal America but extensively 
cultivated elsewhere in the Tropics. The raw product is known 
commercially as cocoa or the cocoa bean; and scientifically as 
cacao (Mex. cacauatl). The word cocoa is a peculiar English cor- 
ruption of cacao and will be reserved here solely for the manu- 
factured cocoa powder; whilst cacao will be used for the tree, the 
“bean,” and the butter derived from the bean. 

CACAO CULTIVATION 

Cacao can be profitably cultivated only within so degrees north 
or south of the equator; it requires a mean shade temperature of 
8o*F., and an evenly distributed rainfall of 50 to i5oin. a year. 
The cacao tree requires a rich porous soil of considerable depth, 
and must be protected from the wind; a secluded vale provides 
the ideal environment. 

Planting.— Growers have preferred in recent times to {dant 
the hardy, well-yielding, forastero variety rather than the choicer, 
but more delicate, criollo. Seedlings are grown in nurseries, or 
the seeds are used straight from the pod. They are planted from 
10 to iSft. apart, according to the soil, shade, etc. To protect the 



Fie. t.— DueaAN or CHisr cacao HAavesrs. showinc thi rcaioo or 

THE YEAH OURINe WHICH THE MAIN CROH OF EACH OF THE PRINCIFAl 
PRODUCINC COUNTRIES IS OATHEREO 


soil beneath the trees friun the glare of the sun either huge shad&. 
trees (e.g., the vermilion flowered Erythrina) are grown at inter-;' 
vals of 40 to 50ft., or the cacao trees are planted very closely and 
hedns are grown to provide wind-breaks. 

Kirrcftiiig the Crop— -The cacao tree begins to bear in four 


to five yean. The small pink flowers and the succeeding large 
pods are borne directly on the trunk and main branches. 

The ddef hanretting periods are shown in the diagram, but ripe 
pods maybe found on the tree all the year round. The pods on the 
Id^icr branches ore cut from the tree by a knife at tte end of a 
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soft, pole, and when placed in a heap are individually cut open 
with a cutlass and the beans scooped out. 

Fermenting, — ^The beans are covered with a sweet glistening 
snoW'White or pale heliotrope pulp, and if left in a heap this 
sugary pulp begins to ferment. In the more advanced countries, 
however, it is usual to ferment in boxes. The beans are turned 



Fis. 3.— woeu's raoDucTioN or cacao (sritish rossissiOHs 

SHADED) 


Tha total Dniduotlen (or 1927 of raw oaoao baant It attlmataS at A U tnOO 
awirie tom, of artiloh tha Britlih Bateira tupDiy la loina 40%, tha Qotd 
Ootat baloD ratpomibla far 904,941 HMlrla tom 

from one box to another preferaU^ every day, and thdr temper- 
ature rises to 89”F., 98*F. and in one, two and three days 
respectively, reaching an exceptkmil|l|y hif^ temperature for yeast 
fermentation. The criollo variety roMres-two days’ fermentation, 
and the forastero from five to nine myt. 19 w pulp dn^ away 
as a fermenting resemUing sweet cider. This a lAoUed to run 
to waste. A trace of acetic add produced in the later stages glwss 
the cacao a dMmcteristic pungo^ resembling vinegar. This la « 
doubtful advantaoe, hut the te^ effects ^ fermantmion on 
cdoiff, flavour anlljiexture increaae the value s^ the hean. 

Dryliif, WaaliliVt Btm— The bean as It osoMS'fnm tbB.i)od 


contains 33% of water. This must be reduced to $ or 6 % to 
give a sa^factoiy commercial product. The drying is generally 
done in the sun on cement or brick floors, on mats of coconut 
fibre, or on wooden platforms; or, as on the Gold Coast, on light 
bam^ mats on trestles. Whilst the best results are always ob- 
tained by the dow and even drying which is produced by tunring 
over and over in the sun for three days, the climate may neces- 
sitate the use of artificial dryers To a limited extent heated plat- 
forms are used in San Ihomd, drying rooms in Ceylon and Gren- 
ada, and diying machines in Costa Rica, Bahia, etc. 

Ihe processes of washing, clajdng and polishing, peculiar to 
certain places, have few advantages beyond pleasing the eye of 
the buyer. In Ceylon and Java the pulp is partly removed by 
washing and the Abell of th^ beans is fragile airi gets brokra 
in han^ng. In Venesuda a thin coat of red earth is robbed on 
to the beans. The similar practice of claying was followed in 
Trinidad until 1933, when it was prohibited, bi some countries 
polishing madtines are used. 

Tle lAi - 'On an avnage a full-grown tree may bear 6,000 flowers, 
of vrhich oiriy so wiU become cacao pods. A pod vreiid" obont 
I Ib. and contains 4 os. of pulp-covered seeds, which yidd os. 
of the dry, cured, cacao beans of commerce. From these figures 
is derived the startOng fact that, taking aH trees in die wortd, the 
average yidd of cacao beans to the tree is not more than two 
pounds per annum, and even on first-dass estates lardy easeeds 
three pmmds. 

Cacao beans in shape resemble almonds, but are not so pointed; 
they weigh about 400 to the pound. The skin, or sheH, is brown. 
Ibe inside Of a superior Und of bean is the' cdeur of duHUabn; 

ordinary hteds, dark brown or pwple: and of poorwoferiMaled 
kinds, slate colour. The taste is more or less bitter and ast rin gan t, 
nutty, and faintly ammatk. 

The leadfaig porta fmr die shipiiing of cacao ace Accra and 
Secondee (GoM Coast), BaUa and Para (Braaiiy, G s wy sutt l 
(Eeuadte), Ptet of Spain (Trinidad), Lsges (N%eddV8ig 
Thond (San Thomi) and Sanchsi <Son .^osb^, WM 
Bsone nmnufaetu^liim aganta at GCrihla Iraifnm 

great bulk of eaeanbaQdagtt done dmugh brdbn ilid ttiardhaBis 

«Qgt and Mfdd'Contiaats. T^iasddgf cacMi afariBatsawliew 
YoA (when them is a cacao exchnsga), Hkashnag; liondaib 
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CACAO-GROWING IN THE WEST INDIES AND IN BRITISH WEST AFRICA 


1. Port of Spain, Trinidad. A cacao trea, ahowino tha formation of tha 

pods around tha branchai 

2. Qatharing cacao pods. Long bamboo polat wialdad by man bring down 

tha pods, which ara than gatharad into baskets by woman 

3. A cacao astata on tha island of Trinidad, in tha Wast Indias, showing 

tha paddock-iika ciaaring in tha cantra, whara tha farmanting housa 
and drying platforms ara situated 


4. Process of cutting tha cacao pod by a sharp slash with a cutlass, and 

scooping out tha beans 

5. Drying cacao beans on tha government plantation in Trinidad. This 

process consists in turning tha beans over and over in tha sun for 
three days 

6. Cacao cultivation In British West Africa, showing natives In Ashanti 

drying cacao on crudely constructed tables fashioned of bamboo mats 
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Plate II 


COCOA 
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MACHINES USED IN THE PROCESSES OF COCOA MANUFACTURE 

.. Sorting and cleaning the cacao beans 3. Machine used for roasting beans 

!. Magnetic extractor and sorter used for selecting beans for roasting 4. A machine used for cracking and fanning the roasted beans to remove shells 
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ii tiMpvtNiaiir ihrat m tc> 

wttflliW 4 f Um temtv 

bii^ Am ^«n)fMi nA^ It fte nuMt rtttiAle tomce of cacao 
itt^fttc^^ It Aam cbaapces m cacao piodiictioa between 1906 


irmor# MMM «; OacM Smaa 

IKm teat ti xfioo kUoaO 


Prodiict^ic^ 

1906. 

1916. 

19x8. 

Afiba 




Oeid Coast ..... 


rs^^os 

lS 9 i 537 

-f- 

735 

S 4»477 

9tm 

34,336 

38 ,S«o 

X 3 ,s 8 i 

8,706 

OanciooaM 

• * 

Picnch Ivmy Coast 

. . 

< . 

6,833 

Awmica 



B»dl 

12.W 

43,879 

65,806 

Tifaidad 

34,893 

93,710 

San Oottiinfo 

14*313 


ao 477 

Ecuador 

ajtAiT 

. 4 »,d 67 

9O1036 

Venemda 

ia,«65 

13,196 

14,300 

outfit foufUHcs . • » « 

2S/3O0 

33,337 

43,905 ^ 

Total .... 

i 47 f 930 

395,987 

48 x, 4 I* 


Tbe other countriea include Costa Rica ( 5 < 3 t 8 ). Grenada 
(4,108), Coyion (8,87a), Jamaica ( 84 »S 7 ), Java (904), Mgian 
Congo, Surbam, Samoa, St. Luda (494), Dominica (jao) and 
Cuba. figures in paientbeses are for 1936. 

Tbe finest type of bm, tbe cridUo, is grown in Veneauda, Cey* 
Ion, Java, Samoa, Madagascar and Nicaragua; but in Ceylon, and 
otbn pla^ crioUo is being tefdaced by forastero, and it is doubt- 
ful if the world’s induction of ctioUo teaches xo% of the whole. 
During tbe first quarter of this century cacao production quad- 
rupled, mainly owteg to the increatted st^y frotn the Gold Coast. 
Tbe quantity of I^rian cacao exported from Lagos is n^dly 
inctew^, and tbe quality, tbou^ still poor, is slowly improidng. 
Tbe output of Braxil has also grown and tbe sum of its Bahia and 
Pan cacaos has estabUshed it as the second largest producer in 
the wotid. Trinidad cacao is well known for its good quality and 



FHi, a.r- 4 Ma Tmmrr oomufmepi os cacao wans, m was. tm 
T j^aa KNpcipivfMMi was 47 s.a 4 i sutratc tons 

Tbe Sandies and Samana cacaos of San 


D in dng n ask^ a i tch ased hr Mew Yocfc for the aasMs prtee as Gold 
Caasb^pNii. The Aciiha and Ma c h ala oscaos of Scuador ass 
vlhi^ IhddiittMtiin, aiM R b b Ito sqpeltad tlM,.ond^ 

dgMwaeaifcin 1900 «f a Pssa« nf.iha caonstne (rgipropriateljr 
nilMlmich iinoaii MhMrkkm output had 

H g-Qjg* <• ^ „ 


'CWM Oaiatii iThe condi t ions here axe unusual, the land being 
hbd, and the cacao farms managed, by the native peo|de. It is 
doObtfid U any native-owned indus^ ever develop^ with such 
npidi^ aa cacao cultivathm on the Gold Coast. F^ixes showing 
the cacao eaported e p i t o m ia e its history:— 

Visa. rijfA 1906. ipxO. tpt6. 

Tons 84 9,004 73>sos 3x9,537 

The cacao grown is the amalomdo variety of forastero. In the 
early daya the prepantion of the cacao was poor, but an ever- 
jnetsan'ng amount of aound, fermented cacao has aince been 
prodneed. Great credit Is due to tbe natives and to the Govern- 
in which difficidties have been overcome. 
The preaence of the tsetse fly, and hence 
the absence of pack animals, renders the 
transport of this immense amount of cacao 
a dibcult problem, which has been solved 
M» considerable extent by the construction 
of 495 miles of railways and over 3,000 
jidiea of roads suitable for motor lorries. 
The difficulty of shippiiig cacao to ocean 
liners, which is increased by the presence 
of a heavy surf, has been countered by the 
construction of a deep sea harbour at Tak- 
oradi. The two dangers which threaten 
cacao cultivation— the reductirm of rainfall 
by tbe destruction of tbe mobture-drawing 
forests, and the destruction of the cacao 
trees by disease or pest->-«re recognised as 
problem by the department of a^cuttore 
and the educated native. 

Priees^Below is a chart showing the 
variation in price of four different classes 
of cacao from 1918-37. The chief pointa 
of interest are the Government control of 
prices during 1916, and the phenomenal 
rise and fall whl^ foUoixed the removal of 
the control. 

The pdees given in tbe chart do net 
include import duties. Tbe table below 
shows changes in import duty; ^ce 1919 
BiHitii empire-grown cacao has had a preferential ^ty. 


Duty on Cacao, Cacao Butter and Cacao Shell 
(Imported in Great Britain, 1B53-1937.) 


Year. 

Raw cacao, 
per lb. 

Cacao butter, 
perlb. 

Cacao ihell, 
per cwt 

British. 

Fcedgn. 

British. 

Foreign. 
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Pl«. i.-HI aOL0 COAST 
CACAO TStC. SMOWINO 
HOW TMC FSUIT SFSINSS 
FROM THI TRUNK AND 
■AIN SRANCNKS 


llAMCFACnnU AMD CONtUMPTION 

Cacao beans, if roasted and crushed in the palm of tbe hand, 
produce the fragnat odour of chocolate and are broken up into 
brown, criqi, angular fra gm en t s whidi are termed “nibs.” It is a 
d™pi* matter to blow away the tmn flakes of the busk, or shell, 
without losiiig tbe nib. The nib contains 54-55% of cacao butter, 
tad if simply ground with sugar, gives with hot water a very fatty 
beverage rriUcb for over too years has been served out to the 
Btititii navy. To produce a lem rich beverage two methods have 
been adopt^ The first is tbe addition of corn-flour or arrow- 
loot. Swffi mixtures cannot in most countries legally be described 
aa pane cocoa. The second is the removal of part of the cacao 
butter hy ptessate. TUs b tbe usual method, and cocoa may be 
fi ifin s d «• the finely ground cacao nib from which part of the 
has been nmowed. Tbe factory operations ere es 

(allaMTM# 
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COCOA BUrraR— COOOSNUT OIL AND CAKE 



. llie ideas Mttod tmot pan along a cenv^er to dn^itoeeUbg 
m a d i fa M a . Roaoting is a Plicate eperotion seqabing'eapetkintf 
and discKtiottfOiid is nsoolly oondiicted is fsvdviiig drUBil heited 
aittenudly ^ gas. llie tempentures used aw lonrer tban for 
coffee roasting, and seldom exceed i40*C The roasted beans pen 
between rolls of serrated cones, udiicb are placed at such a (tistonoe 
apart that the beans ate cracked rather than crushed. The frag- 
ments ate sieved into fractions, from which the Abell is carried 
off by an air blast. There is 12% of shell on the beans and this 
vduninous by-fn'oduct was sold during the war at hiih prices for 
makifw ^*cocoa tea’’;' its chief use in normal times is as an appe- 
tiser in compound cattle cakes, 
although a certain amount may 
be found in inferior cocoas. 

The ace grotmd either be- 
tween mill stmes or steel rolls. 

As half (he cacao bean is but- 
ter, and grinding generates heat, 
the crisp, nutty cacao nib 
emerges as a riitck chocolate- 

Fio. s.-oaour # CACAO com 
SOlldwAS to E hEfd block End poE it out/ppin to thow tlip 
is known as unsweetened choc- imie* oioMly saskad with puip*«ov- 
olate or cacao “mass.”) The ^ 
cacao fluid is run into circular steel pots, and hydraulic pres- 
sure up to 6,000 lb. to the sq.in. is apidied. The cacao butter 
which is squeesed out is filtered and solidified. The hard, dry coke 
of compressed cocoa, containing ao to 30% of cacao butter, is re- 
moved from the pot, ground and sieved. Many cocoas receive a 
special treatment in addition to the above, and are known com- 
mercially, thou^ somewhat inaccurately, as “soluble.” The'proc- 
ess, in its origtoal form, was invented by C. J. van Houten in 
i8a8. It consists of treating the cacao nib or mass with a small 
percentage of potassium carbonate, bicarbonate or other salt of 
the alkaOes. The alkaline salt reacts with the astringent con- 
stituents and partly neutralizes the natural acidity of the cacao. 
This is considered to improve the cocoa, which becomes darker hi 
colour and less liable to sink to the bottom of the cup. 

Cocoa has a high food value, and is mildly stimc^ting owing 
to Uw presence of theobromine ( 3 < 2 %) and caffeine (o<i%). Dr. 
R. H. A. Plimmer’s Analyses and Energy Values of Foods (ipsx) 
for use by His Majesty’s Services gives the following mean 
anals^ses of six cocoas: Fat (cacao butter) 36>8%, carbohydrates 

40-3%. protein x8-i%, fibre , 

3-7%, ash 6.3%, water 49% ; and 
the energy value as 3,314-5 cal- 

Cocoa Conzttmption^Whilst PEyyfl|^K[ 7 j[|M|j|£^ 
the world’s a];4;>etite for cacao 
preparations has continually 
grown, the war was responsible 
fior a special increase. In the Uni- 

ted States the increase has also irr — 

been influence^y the aUcmce of Updt rozAswao typx 
import duty. The chart below il- 
lustrates the relative consumption in various countries in 1936, 
whilst the table hfaows the changes in consumption between 1906 
and 1936: — 

WorkPs Consumption of Cacao Beaus 

(In tons of 1,000 kilos.) ' 


Fie. 7.— CACAO MM or THX 
HAZDT POZASTmO TYK 


Consuming countiy. 

Uidted^tes 
Oetmany . 
Great Britain 
Hoband . 
Fmace 
Soitaerisad 
Spain . 




1906. 

X916. 

37«949 

35.361 

30,133 

11,334’ 

33,404 

fi.467 

S. 6.?7 

*a«s 
-Arihs ' ■ 

rt ,*33 ■■■>- 

105,361 

SXfiOO 

3 «. 79 « 
30 , 0 X 9 
39 . 57 # 
34.795 
7449 
3,300 
- 6.745 

4 . 38 * 
■10*4ax-':.i<; 

157488 

369,66s 


Over 90% of the ww ciiceW' eaMiaiis i dA -jfliBat. Britrin -hl 
: rpzd was gtieem-ht‘theil|l)dph aapise.''-^'' ■ : 

JRbe biUlEiEiitiiiifa UHoMr iiiil HniilEttitnd.,imEncli 

ssrvwoooufltx. , . „ 4A.W. K11,) 

. COCQE BUTTIML ^ poi« flit extriurted by 
thk ground and crusbea cocompta. |t is used ^ fhe 100111^00? 
tuTe of confeMkmety, 'cosm et i c s and other tow pteporabmis. 
Cocoa butter is sou free fiem i»mbldath>n with other dhip 
for treating skin irritations atere a pime fat is necessary. 

COCO EfB MEE or DOUBLE €^ 0 -MOT. a palm, Lo- 
doicea SeyekeUanm, a native eS the S^chdles isla^s. The 
flowers are borne in enormous fleshy qwiblc^ the male and f ansde 
on distinct plants. The fruits, among the largest known, take 
ten years to ripen; they have a flesl^ and fibrous envelope sur- 
rounding a hard nut-lfl» portion iridch is generally two-fadied, 
suggesting a double coco-nut. The contents of the nut are eiSUe. 
The empty fruits (after germination of the seed) ate found 
floating te the Indian ocean, and were known long before the palm 
was discovered. 

COCOMA or CucAXAS, a tribe of South American Indians 
Uving on the MaraSon and lower Huallaga rivers, Peru, speaking 
dialed related to the Tiqd-Guarani stock. 

COCONUCAN, a linguistic stock or sub-stock of South 
American bdians, ao called from the Coconucos, its best known 
tribe. The Coconucan tribes lived on the western slopes of the 
Cordillera Omtral, east of Popayan in southern Colombia. Al- 
though formerly regarded as an independent linguistic stock. 
Rivet believes the languages of these tribes to be related to the 
Qdbchan (g.v.). The Cocmmcos were a sedentary, agricultural 
peofde, warlike hi character, and apparently of the same general 
tevd of culture as the neighbouring CUbdian tribes. Apart from 
scanty references in the early chronicles, little is known concerning 
the group. 

See H. Beuchat and P. Rivet, AfinUis des langues du sud de la 
C^omUe et du nard de PSquateur (Museon, 1910, voL xi.). 

COCO-NUT OIL AND CAKE. The bulk of the world’s 
siqq;>]y of copra and coco-nut oil (the older qielling cocoomil is 
olmtete) is drived from the indt of the variety Cocos nudfera 
of the coco-nut palm, whidi grows on the coast of all tropical 
countries, and is extensively cultivated in the Malay Archipelago, 
India and Ceylon. When fully rqie the nuts contain only a 
small amount of milk, the buljt having coagulated to form the 
thick, fleshy endosperm-^oco-nut “meat.” This “meat” contains 
about 30 to 40% of oil and 50% of water. The nuts are collected, 
and each q>lit into three parts (by native labour) with an axe or 
by striking on an iron q>ike fixed in the ground. The coir is 
removed and the broken kernels dried. The resulting dried meats, 
vriiidi shrink away, and are readily detached, from the shells, are 
termed copra ‘(f'ctsppeteii”). One thounnd nuts yield from 440 
to 55olb. copra containing approximate 10% of water. It is 
found necessary to dry the meats os the large amount of water 
present in the fredi kernels favours the growth of fungi, leading 
to rapid putrefaction of the aihumenoids present in the endoqxerm 
and consequent nmddity of the ofl. 

Drying Copm^The eariieat method of drying was to expose 
the kernels to the air and sun, a practice gtiH extensively followed 
which gives a good quality white ctgita (“sun-dried” copra). A 
mwe nqpid pi^tive process, adkptid particularly in districts 
ujhore the humidify of the air b wes^, is drying by fire (“kib 
dfying”). The older metiiod was to wvead the ketnds on a 
grating of bamboo cane over a stow fire. As tlds practice eiqtosed 
the kmels to the smoke frqm tfie fire, an toferiw quality cupra 
resulted. Further, in these piinritivo kins the copra was fre- 
quently duitred on the oirisitoi' OMmg it to yidd a ye U Oadsh 
^ alfl^ tofyoasfiflO'to bkaCh. A iiOte sathfactory metiiod, first 
fatroduced in India and Samoa, is to dfy by means id hot air. 
The meats ore spread oivm a toltioi of batoboO sUiks covtiOd 
with coco4uit toavesi placed on bmya, gad drilwn stoady throuib 
aheatedtutmd medhigacoinftp^giiirMai'MlMftxtir. TIA metiiod 
yfitids the fiaait-ond vdtilssf'bw^ lid^ a’Ulber'piice 
.tiiai 'tile sunidlhd’-iia^ siidli:|ili:|fllsly iio:tim^iOafecdtod 
coriHint” used in confectionary. St la stated tint even batter 
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mt «t «otiMy itim, maiJy kAtt^ 
4 iiic«dla.<mi 1 lltat fiMBM. The IraA kni^ ^ddi.ihout 6o% «f 
dried cof^ Ta irtihit the jtowth ef funsi the emoont of iivater 
h» the d^pcq^ttctihiMild not eaux^ ettbooi^ a luege enount 
of the copra on the maitet contaias as modi as io%. The {vo- 
portieo of oil in IcQn-dried varies from 63 to 65%, sAile 
in the hot*air dried peoduct it may rise to 74%. The buQc of the 
cepra is used for the subsequent production of cocoout oil aad 

Tbs oil of the cocohmX has been used as an artide of food fn^ 
ancient fimes. The easiiest method of obtainhig it was to bresk 
Ax taw kemds faito small pieoes and e^Mse them to the sun in 
heaps, from wUdi die Oil nn’mit ^ontaneously. Ap foqxoved 
method, practised in India from a Oety early date, conrists in 
triturstfaig die sun*dcied copra in a mortar and then subjecting 
the mam to pressure in sfai^ primitive presses. By the native 
method wbidi prodnees the finest and vdiitest oil, the fiedi her* 
nda ate pounded to a pulp and thrown into botihig wattt. The 
dear oil as it rises to the surface is skimmed off, the residual puk>> 
“coco-nut poonac” is used as a cattle food. Tto process, carrM 
out on a laige scale at Cochin on the Malabar coast, has survived 
to the present day, “Cochin” oil still representing the highest 
quality. This is in psrt due to the short time the oil remains in 
ccmtact with putresdble matter. When prepared with the same 
care, oils equriUng the finest Codiin oil can be, and are, produced 
in other places (e.g., Ceylon). 

Hydraulic Pressing, — The coco-nut oil extracted in Eurqie 
from imported copra is prepared by comminuting and express- 
ing the « in hydraulic presses. In India and Ceylon large 



m coBitiif or bosc muovs ahb tmompsoii, lto. 


Fig. f.^iKCTCH of hydraulic CA0E*TYPC FUIttU AND KITTLE 
TN oruBlMd ooprt, ttem-hMitod In tho koHIt. PMMt In tfio form of mool 
«o Hw RfOM^JU mm thi kox It full, HyAroutlo protturo of 3 to 4 font 
por •«. In. It pppllod. Tho oil Ihut oxprottod flowt Ihrouph tho oponina of 
ilM 99m to 9 oollwtina trouph 


bydraiiKc installations arc gradually superseding the primi- 
tiye nali^ pceases. 

Trqnmto^ pressing, the copra is psssed over a magn^ 
to semove any {ueces of iron (hammer-heads, naib, 
riX.) ^ isdaced to a i^l 1^ passing between fluted revcflvmg 
ihiileddrai lolla From these it is esnied by taeana of 

an dMiater into dm ^^ettle” whkb is placed above the pteaaes. 
ba Uiisit khe^ to a temperature of about 6o*C. and moiste n e d 

few ataniB. This tseatmeat ngitnres Ae ceB-wdb, thus enaUing Um 

oft to naude more readily. The kettle deitven OemeteM in 
qagimmmmibtM ism -ms ceke ait each opeddflan. ^IlMe 
nwnldf^are tte deKvered to tepnMi, riUdi 



may be “cage” presses or of the “An^o-American” type. Copra 
is so rich in oU fliat it requites st least two pressings. 

The “cage,” cu “clodding,” press consists of a circular box 
built VBp of steel staves held in position by steel hoops; the staves 
almost touch one another, but the oil can flow through the inter- 
stices while the meal k retained. The “cooked meats” are sepa- 
rated by flat mats of wool or hair and are compressed by the rising 
hydraulic ram. As the mats have to bear very little strain, there 
is a large saving in wear of press cloths in the cage press as com- 



Wf CMITUr OP OlltHWOeO • batty, lyb. 


pared with the Anglo-American 
press. This.machine, also known 
as a "plate press,” consists of a 
number of rectangular plates, 
between which the meal-ctdces 
(wrapped in cloths or bags) are 
l^c^, and which are forced to- 
gether by the action of the cam. 
This type of press yields more 
'coherent cakes and is used for the 
final pressing, but the cage press 
is to be preferred for the first 
pressing of a material so rich in 
oil as copra, since there is less 
tendency for spueing of the meal. 

The Cake, — ^The pressure on 
the meal in the cage press k 
gradually increased to a maxi- 
mum of three to four tons to the 
square inch. When the oil has 
ceased to flow the cakes are re- 
moved and broken up in a special 
machine termed a “cake- 
breaker.” They are then re- 
cooked and subjected to similar 
pressure in the plate preu. On 


FiS. t.— ANOLO-AMCRICAN Tm 
OF HYDRAULIC OIL-PRUS 
In Ihli maohln# th* mMl otkat, tl* 
raidy rntMurad and wrappad In prait* 
oiothi, art piaoad katwaan tha prati 
pittas and hydraullo pranura appllad 


removal from this press the edges 
of the cake, which are richer hi 
oil than the bulk, are trimmed off. 
The cakes (“coco-nut oil cake”) 
thus formed are sold as a cattle 


food to the stock-raiaer. They contain from 7 to 10% of oil, 
and although poorer in proteins than linseed cake, are valued by 
the farmer for dairy cattle, as they are supposed to stimulate milk- 
production; tbk assumption has not been fully confirmed. The 
parings of the cakes are re-pressed to obtain more oil. Mouldy or 
rancid cakes from low-grade copras unfit for cattle food are ex- 
tracted with a volatile solvent to recover the oil they contain. 

Coco-nut oil, which is liquid in the tropics, is a solid fat in 
teaqierate climates, white to yellowish in colour and possessing 
a characteristic odour of coconut flesh. It k distinguished chem- 
ically by its low iodine value (absence of unsaturat^ fatty acids) 
and by the presence of considmble quantities of glyceridM of the 
lower satinrated fatty acids (mTnristic and lauric) and also of the 
voktik capric, and caprylic acids. As it possesses the exceptional 
inroperty of being saponified by simple mixing vrith warm con- 
centrated caustic lyes, it forms the ^ncipal kgredkqt of cold- 
process soaps. It k valued In milled and “washer” soaps (bard 
soaps made by the boiling process) owing to the free-latkmng 
pr(q)erties it inqurts to tke^ As coco-nut-oil soap is soluble in 
t»ine, it k used in “marine soaps” intended for use at sea. Coco- 
nut oil k also largely empkyed in the manufacture of margarine, 
vegetabk butters, U^, etc., and as a substitute for cacao butter 
in the manufacture of dkocolate. For edible purposes the free 
fatty ackb must be removed by means of alkali and the oU deodor- 
ised ^ treatment with atqieriieated steam in vacuo. It can be 
stiffen^ o^tessing same of the more liquid constituents. 
CocoHtut oil lus riso bMO suggested as a fuel for Diesel engines, 
and its use for faatddiig jute fats been patented. 

The foUosring figures dmw the dktribution of eqMirts and im- 
ports of eopsa and oil of the ptindpal producing and onsuming 
comA^ (f^gUKS fmas the Fear Book af AgrieuUurtU StaHi- 
lies igafl-nf* Intanational Insritnte of Agticiil^.) 
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OOOO-NUT PALMtHaOCmVS 


Takc I. Total Bxporti 
(In BmUon* of Quintals; xqo.=iookg.) 


Average. 

1909-1913 

19*4 

1925 

1926 

£®p™ 

S-6 

9.0 

9-4 

SO«J 

Coco-nut oil 

0-0 

2-4 

2*1 

2-3 


Table II. Imports and Exports of Copra 
(In Thousands of Quintals) 



Imports 

Exports 

X924 

1925 

1926 




Netherlands . 

i486 

1,329 

i»S 43 

I 

z 

4 

Germany 

1468 

1,721 

1,987 

2 

3 

6 

France .... 

if 44 S 

1,562 

1.386 

I 


. . 

U.S.A. .... 

1.310 

1.651 

2,076 

XI 

»7 

18 

Gt. Britain and Ireland 

874 

i »043 

7 SS 

25s 

•50 

162 

Dutch £. Indies . . 




3*437 

34 ** 

8.741 

Philippines 

. . 



1,568 

146 ? 

1.704 

Ceylon . 

3 

3 

42 

899 

i.tss 

1,329 


Table III. Imports and Exports of Coeo-nut OB 
(In Thousands of Quintals) 



Imports 

Exports 

1924 






U.S.A 

1,019 

I. OSS 

1,1X2 

8s 

81 

72 

Gt. Britain and Ireland 

246 

331 

379 

32 

27 

27 

Germany 

87 

S8 

19 

24 

26 

29 

Belmum .... 

X 2 I 

II8 

144 

33 

28 

25 

Netherlands . 

16 

52 

49 

503 

525 

535 

Philippines 

, , 



1 , 1 X 6 

I1O41 

1,173 

Ceylon .... 

. . 

, . 

. , 

28c 

313 

290 

Dutch £. Indies . 

35 

49 


79 

104 

•• 


COCO-NUT PAX)M (Cocos nucifera), a beautiful and lofty 
palm-tree, growing to a height of 6o to xooft. with a cylindricd 
stem whidi attains a thickness of sft. The tree terminates in a 
crown of graceful waving pinnate leaves. The leaf, vdiich may 
attain to soft, in length, consists of a strong mid-rib, whence 
numerous long acute leaflets spring, giving the whole the appear- 
ance of a gigantic feather. The flowers are arranged in branching 
spikes 5 or 6ft. long, enclosed in a tough spathe, and the fruits 
mature in bunches of from lo to so. The fruits v^en mature are 
oblong, and triangular in cross section, measuring from is to i8in. 
in len^ and 6 to Sin. in diameter. Each consists of a thick 
external husk or rind of a fibrous structure, within which is the 
ordinary coco-nut of commerce. The nut has a very hard, woody 
shell, enclosing the nucleus or kernel, the true seed, within which 
again is a milky liquid called coco-nut milk. The three well- 
known marks on the shell correspond to the three original cavities 
of the ovary but only one cavity, that containing the “milk," 
remains in the native fruit. One of the marks, that leading to Uie 
single cavity, is soft and easily perforated; beneath it lies the 
embryo. Tte palm is so widely disseminated throughout tropical 
countries that it is impossible to distinguish its oii^nal habitat. 
It flourishes on the coast of the East Indies, throughout the 
tropical ishmds of the Pacific, and in the West Indies and troiucal 
America. It, however, attains its greatest luxuriance and v^ur 
on the seashore, and it is most at hone in the innumerable small 
islands of the Pacific seas, of the vegetation of which it is emi- 
nently characteristic. Its wide distribution, and its existence in 
even the smallest coral islets of the Pacific, are due to the char- 
acter of the fruit, which is eminently adapted for distribution by 
sea. The fibrous husk renders the fruit light and the leathery 
skin prevents water-logging. The seed will germinate readily on 
the seashore, the seedling {p'owing out throu^ Uie soft germ-pore 
on the upper end of the hard nut. The fruits drofgiiag into the 
sea from trees growing on any diotes would be curied by tides 
and currents to be cast and to vegetate on distant coasts. 

The coco-nut palm, bei^ the moat useful of its mtire tr&e to 
the natives of the repons in whidt it grows, and fumiahing many 
valuable and important commerdal produ^ is the sifl>ject of 
careful cultivation in numy countries. On the Malabar and 


Cotomandel coasts df India the trees pow in vast nuarisers; and 
in 'Cejdon, ediidi is pecuharly wdl suited for their cidtivatiaB, 
it iasostiniated that 90 millions of the trees floutidi. 

The uses to which the various ports of the coco-nut pahn are 
appimd in the regions of their growth are almost endl^ The 
nuts supply no inconsiderable prtportion of the food of the 
natives, the milky juice enclosed within them fonns a pleu- 



tf ceutTut or thi ooid comt aovnooiar comoimiai. Mriii.iomei ooiiau 


One tree from a flantation of coco.nut falms. showino oeneral 

HABIT OF SROWTH. THE SO OR SO HUTS FROBABLT SROWINe OH THIS 

TREE WILL YIELD ABOUT tS POUHDS OF COFRA. FROM WHICH IVS 

CALLOHS OF OIL SHOULD BE OSTAIHED 

ant and refreshing drink. The juice drawn from the unexpanded 
flower spathes forms “toddy,’* which may be boiled down to 
sugar, or it is allowed to ferment and is i&tilled, when it yields a 
spirit which, in common with a like product from other sources, 
is known as “arrack.” As in other palms, the young bud cut out 
of the top of the tree forms an esculent vegetable, “palm cab- 
bage.” The trunk yields a timber (known in European commerce 
as porcupine wood) which is used for building, furniture, firewood, 
etc. ; the leaves are plaited into cajan fans and baskets, and used 
for thatching the roofs of bouses; the shell of the nut is employed 
as a water-vessel; and the external husk or rind yields the coir 
fibre, with which are fabricated ropes, cwdage, bn^es, etc. The 
coco-nut palm also furnishes very important articles of external 
commerce, of which the principal is cocoout oil. It is <fl>tained 
by pressure or boiling from the kernels, which are first broken up 
into small pieces and dried In the sim, when they are known as 
copra. It is estimated that i,ooo full-si^ nuts will yield upwards 
of 500 lb. of copra, from which 35 gallons of dfl should be ob- 
tained. The oil is a white solid substance at ordinary temperatures, 
Ynith a peculiar, rather disagreeable odour, from the vcfot^ fatty 
acids it contains, and a mild taste. Under pressure it separates 
into a liquid and a solid portion, the latter, coco-stearin, being 
extensively used in the manufacture of candles. Coco-nut oil is 
chiefly us^ in manufacture of soap and margarine. Ooir is abo 
an important article of commerce, being in li^ demand for the 
manufacture of coarse brushes, door mats and woven eoirmat* 
ting for lobbies and pusages. (See Matting.) A consMetable 
quantity of fresh nuts is eiqsorted, diiefly from tte West Indies. 

COCOPA. the Yuman tribe nearest the mouth of the Golorade 
river, shnilarm customs to foe Yuma and Mohave. The popoloi* 
fom, originally not far from 3,000, has decnased to about fioo; 
mo^ on Mwdcan soil. 

C 0 CTTO 8 (Ur. lEo.kil.USs, ai«lieiBed hMTvs). « tributary 
if the AriMTon, sfokh flows Into ^ fotflan sea about aem. it 




















«f < 1 k;Gii 0 of Afta; idHtfUted witt a tiflNttaiy Jtf tke Acbnoo 
or ^liie 6t]ra, a river ia Hades (e^. Am M, vL tsa)^ The 

etynwiegy anggested u from muciatP, to mil, m alliiahm to the 
-cries of mownent this- is probaUy a ledopUcated fom, akm to 
SIct hft, ay, arith imteiisive kdnqiate. 

COD, tte same gtvm to the typical fish of the family Gediidae 
of die order AnacanUiim, adii(^ iachidee fidies wiUioat qxnous 
fiiHnys, with no duct to the air>biadder, and vrith the pelvic 
fins ant^or m position. The pelvic fins ate often many>rayed, 
and the pelvic htmes are not dir^tly attached to the pecto^ arch, 



Coo n.AKK VASO. WHtn THB FISH IS SFLIT. SALTID AND ODII 


Tha erwtw part af tha taaion't eatoh In NawHoundlanS and Norway, tha 

akM aod Sritarlaa of tho world. It ourad. Tha ipllt partlant of Sth ara knawn 

at aod Sakat 

these characters distinguishing the Anacanthini from certain 
Blomioid fishes of the order Percomorphi, with which they were 
formerly associated, and indicating their relationship to more 
primitive orders, the Ananacanthi include two principal fam- 
ilies, the Macruridae, which are deep-sea fishes without a caudal 
fin and with the long second dorsal and anal fins continued to 
the end of the tapering tail, and the Cadidae, in which the caudal 
fin is composed mainly of dorsal and anal fin-rays, the bomo- 
cercal fin being greatly reduced, an indication that the ancestral 
form may have been eel-shaped. The Cadidae are marine with 
the exception of the burbot {Lota lota), which is a freshwater 
fish. They are most abundant in northern seas, where there are 
several species of great economic importance, e.g., cod, haddock 
iq.v.), vdiiting (^.v.), ling {q.v.), and hake {q.v.). In warmer seas 
there are some deep-water forms of no great value, and the hake 
genus (Merluccms) is the only important one represented in both 
the north and south temperate sones. The fledi of aU these fishes 
is more digestible than nutritious, being poor in fat. 

The cod (Gadus morrkm) in common with other fishes of the 
genus Caius, has three dor^ and two anal fins; the upper jaw 
projects beyond the lower, and there is a barbel at the chin. The 
colour varies considerabiy, but is generally olive-green above 
with darker spots, and vdiite below; the lateral line is white and 
conspicuous. The cod is found in the north Atlantic and Baltic 
but not in the Mediterranean; it also occurs in the north Pacific. 
Generally it lives on the bottom at depths of lo to too fathoms, 
and feeds on other fishes, such as herring and sand-eels, and also 
on squids, mussels, ubelks, etc. The spawning season Is from 
January to Manb; the eggs are minute and are produced in 
enoRnous numbers, sometimes 10,000,000 from one female; they 
float in the water. The young fish attain a loigth of about two 
feet in four years; three feet is an averse sise, but some grow 
to more than five feet long and wd^ over loislb. The c^ is 
the diject of extenrive fisheries by line and trawl on the New- 
found!^ banks, of Iceland and in the North Sea. The greater 
paiTUf the catch is split, salted and (hied; the Hvers are vnei for 
the peepuathm of c^-Bver oil, and the roes are sent to France 
to be used as groundbait in the aanfiae fishery; isinglass is made 
{fom rite aiivUadder. <C.T. ft.) 
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CODA, in musk, a term for a passage vdiirii brings a move- 
ment or a sqiarate piece to a conclusion. <ItaL for “tail”; from 
the Lat caiultt.) This developed from the simple chords of a 
cadence into what is often an elaborate and important feature of 
a composition on a large scale. Beethoven raised the “coda” to 
a feature of the highest importance. A codetta (diminutive of 
coda) is merely a small coda, employed to round off, not a com- 
plete work, but an i ntermediate section of it 

CODDB, PIETBR (t599-ifi7fi)> Dutch painter of the 
school of Haarlem, was bom on Dec. 11, 1599, at Amsterdam. 
He was probably a pupil of Frans Hals, whose painting of the 
Doelen of “Captain Reaels,” left unfinished in 1637, he was 
asked to complete. He was active as a genre painter at Amster- 
dam and Leyden, and he liked to represent ladies and gentlemen 
dancing — ^Sievers’ Collection, Dorpat (1627); Mauritshuis, Tho 
Hague (1636); Academy in Vienna (1633), or scenes with sol- 
diery — Maurit^uis, The Hague (1628); Dresden Gallery (1638). 
He also executed some small portraits (National Gallery, Lon- 
don). He died at Amsterdam on Oct. X3, 1678. 

CODDINGTON. Wn<LIAM (1601-1678), one of the 
founders of Rhode Island, was bom in Lincolnshire, England. He 
was sent out to the colony at Massachusetts bay as a magistrate, 
arriving at Salem on June 13, 1630. He was for some time treas- 
urer of the colony, and is said to have built the first brick house in 
Bost(m. He supported the cause of Anne Hutchinson, the anti- 
nomiaa, and when she was exiled be left, in 1638, for Rhode Island. 
His name appears first in the covenant of the settlers {see Rhodb 
Island). When Portsmouth and Newport were united (1640) 
Coddin^on was appointed the first governor, and he was presi- 
dent of the colony in 1648-49. During his year of office he tried, 
without succeu, to secure the inclusion of Rhode Island in the 
confederacy of the United Colonies of New England. He was 
again governor in 1674-76. He died on Nov. t, 1678. 

CODE. By codification is now meant “an orderly and author- 
itative statement of the leading rules of law on a given subject” 
(Ilbert), but the early collections of laws known as codes were of 
a different character. “The ancient codes” (wrote Maine) “were 
doubtless originally suggested by the discovery and diffusion of 
the art of writing. . . . Their value did not consist in any ap- 
proach to symmetrical classification, or to terseness and clear- 
ness of expression, but in their publicity. . . . They mingled up 
relipous, civil and merely moral ordinances without any regard 
to differences in their essential character.” The oldest known 
code is that of Khammurabi, for which see Babylonian Law. 
In ancient India the laws applying to the Hindu community of 
the time were codified. 

Roman law began with the Twelve Tables — a primitive code 
—and culminated in the code of Justinian, which was given the 
force of law in a.d. 534. {See Roman Law.) “Though the name 
was invented and used in a somewhat different sense by the 
Romans, the thing is of far more modem origin. . . . The Ro- 
mans never advanced beyond a digest,” whereas, properly, “a 
code is a digest of which every title has been consolidated” (Hol- 
land). The peoples who overran the Roman empire made col- 
lections of rules of law, e.g., the law of the Salian Franks and 
other Frankirii laws. {See Salic Law; Germanic Laws, Early.) 

The Rhodian Sea-I^w was a collection of rules of maritime 
law, mainly derived from local customs, originally put together 
between a.d. 600 and 800. Collections of maritime usages and 
customs, drawn up for the use of merchants and lawyers, ac- 
(|uired in the 14th and 15 th centuries great authority throughout 
Europe. Some were coAipiled in Mediterranean ports, and others 
for the use of merchants trading in the north of Europe. There 
were, for instance, the laws of Oleron (an island near Bordeaux), 
the laws of Wisby in Gothland, the Consolato del Mare (a collec- 
tion of the maritime laws of Barcelona), the Oak Book of 
SouthanipUm, and other collections. 

Mediaeval France was divided into Pays de Droit Ecrit and 
Pays de Droit Cautumier. In the former, feudal rules overlay 
the Rcmian law; in the latter, customs differed in each province, 
county and mindcqiality. Despite the promulgation of a series of 
orduiances, an extiaordinaiy diversity of laws continued until, 
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after the Revolution, they were superseded the Codes Ns|>o- 
leon which were then drawn up. (See Cons Napoleon.) 

Several Eurcq>ean countries have modelled their codes upon 
those prepared in France under Napoleon, but in Germany events 
followed an independent course. From 1495 the German common 
law was a modified form of Roman law, but it was subject to 
modification by local customs, codes and State laws. Prussian 
common law was codified in 1794, this step being to some extent 
an anticipation of the idea of the French codes. With the formation 
of the North German Federation in x866 federal legislation began 
and a general commercial code was enacted. In 1874 (three years 
after the formation of the German empire) preparations for gen- 
eral codification commenced. After many revisions the German 
civil code came into force in 1900 and along with it a remodelled 
commercial code. 

The steps taken in more recent years towards the codification 
of law, not only in England but also elsewhere, originated in the 
reforming energy of Jeremy Bentham ^1748-1833). Bentham’s 
philosophy of law did not take sufficiently into account the march 
of events either in the past or in the future. He lived before it 
had become the practice to work by methods which include his- 
torical research, and he did not sufficiently appreciate that there 
is no finality in law, that it must be revised from time to time 
as circumstances change. Nevertheless, in this matter be was a 
great moving spirit. *‘What he did was to set up an ideal towards 
which legislation should tend, an ideal which has been materially 
modified by subsequent reflection and experience, but which has 
profoundly influenced the thought and action of lawyers and 
legislators since his time. He has not shown the necessity, but 
he has shown the utility, of codification’’ (llbert). 

In British India the codification of the law may be attributed 
directly to the influence of Bentham exercised through James 
Mill and Macaulay. The penal code became law in i860 and was 
followed by two codes dealing with procedure, and, in course of 
time, by a number of others on various branches of the law. 

Following, earlier attempts made in England to improve the 
form of the law, a number of statute law commissions were 
appointed during the earlier part of the Victorian period. Various 
reforms resulted, and many consolidation acts were passed, deal- 
ing with, €,g,, the customs, public health, merchant shipping, and 
so forth. With lapse of time the need for re-consolidation, so as 
to incorporate later amendments, manifested itself, and from the 
beginning the process in most instances fell short of full codifica- 
tion because consolidation covered only statutory provisions and 
did not extend to common law rules. In more recent years some 
measures have been passed codifying both the statute and the 
common law relating to particular subjects, e.g., the Bills of Ex- 
change Act, 1882, the Partnership Act, 1890*, the Sale of Goods 
Act, 1893, and the Marine Insurance Act, 1906. 

English law is the basis of the law in force in most of the 
States of the United States, an exception being Louisiana, where 
a civil code based on the Code Napoleon was adopted in 1808. 
Much codification of law was carried out in many of the States 
during the latter part of the igih century, the first move in this 
direction being the adoption of a code of civil procedure by the 
State of New York in 1848. The laws of the South American 
republics have for the most part been codified. 

In Egypt a series of codes came into force in 1875. Japanese 
law has been codified on the basis of an investigation into the 
laws of European countries which extended over the greater part 
of the last quarter of the 19th century. The civil code (which is 
now the main foundation of the Japanese legal system), and the 
commercial code are largely modelled on German law. 

International Codea--*Besides the codification of national 
laws something has been done towards codifying rules of law regu- 
lating the relations between States and between the subjects of 
different States. These rules are commonly referred to as those 
of public and private international law respectively. The advisory 
committee 4>f jurists whidi met at The Hague in 29x0 to draft 
the plan for the Permanent Court of International Justice recom* 
mended thal, in continuation of The Hague Conferences of 2899 
and 1907, steps should be taken to bring about the restatement 


of the estd)lislied rules of iBternatknial law and the focmulatien 
of additional rules. Pursuant to this ^ League of Nations in 
2924 appointed a committee of experts for the progressive codi- 
fication of intematkmal law composed of jurists from 27 coun- 
tries. This committee reported in 2927 and the League adopted 
its recommendation that it should continue its work and that a 
codification conference should be held at The Hague in 2929 to 
consider (1) nationality, (2) territorial waters and (3) responsi- 
bility of States for damage done in their territory to the person 
or property of foreigners. 

jh’oposals for cc^cation of international law have aroused 
much interest in America. In 1906 the third Pan-American Con- 
ference adopted a convention* under which codes of private and* 
public international law were to be prepared. At later meetings 
of the Pan-American Conference (including that at Havana in 
1928) further discussion of projects of conventions has taken 
piace. 

On the subjects selected for the proposed codification confer- 
ence of 2929 as well as other possible subjects for the work of 
codification the progress which may prove to be practicable will be 
due in large measure to unofficial spade work done in the past by 
the Institute of International Law and the International Law 
Association. These, since 1873, have been busy with the problems 
to which Governments have more recently turned their attention. 
Since 1896 their activities have been supplemented by those of 
the Comit6 Maritime International, and since 2905 by those of 
the American Society of International Law. 

The official movements above referred to have not yet brought 
about any actual codification of rules of law of international appli- 
cation, but in certain directions codification or unification has 
already been accomplished. In the absence of an international 
legislature no actual codification by means of international legis- 
lation is possible, but an equivalent result has been produced in 
relation to certain matters by national legislation being passed 
in conformity with an international convention, or (in some com- 
mercial matters especially) unification has been achieved by the 
formulation and common adoption of standard clauses for incor- 
poration by reference in contracts. In this way the International 
Law Association brought about the unification of some of the 
rules of law and practice relating to general average. International 
rules drawn up for this purpose and incorporated by reference in 
shipping documents are known as the York-Antwerp Rules. The 
first rules adopted were those dated 1877. They were revised in 
1890 and in 1924 were again revised and expanded into what is 
practically a code of general average (see Average). On the other 
hand the regulations for the prevention of collisions at sea, 
having been adopted by all maritime nations, are an example of 
standardized national legislation. Working after this method, the 
Comit6 Maritime International has drafted international conven- 
tions, some of which have been carried into effect by national legis- 
lation, while others await further action by maritime States. In 
the United States steps to standardize certain commercial laws 
throughout the different States of the Union have brought about 
the passing of uniform acts relating to negotiable instruments, 
sale of goods, bills of lading, warehouse receipts, etc. 

BmuooRAPHY.— Sir H. S. Maine, Ancient Law (x86i) ; T. E. 
Holland, Essavs upon the Form of the Law (1870) ; C. Legis- 

htive Methods and Forms (iQOi) ; W. Buree, Commeniaries on 
ColofM and Foreign Laws (1007-28) ; E. J. Schuster, PrindpUs of 
German Civil Law (1907) ; W. Ashbumer, The Rho^an Sea-Law 
(tgoo); A. F. Schuster, The German Commercial Code (x9xx) ; S. 
D. Cole, ^^Codification of International Law,” in Grotims Sodeiy 
Transactions (1927). (S. D. Cp 

CODEINE occurs naturally in opium, being one of the alfca- 
loi^ (q,v.) of the {A^anthrene group end a derivative of mor- 
phine (9.0.), retaining in a modifi^ form the characteristic physi- 
ological action of the latter. It crystallizes with one molecsde of 
water, CibHiiOiN,H] 0, in large tra^ucent prisms, melts at xs5* 
C and has a specific rotation [a] — 237.7®. It behaves as a moiio- 
addic base, forming salts of which the sulphate and the phoqphate 
are those moet frequently used in medicine. 

CODE NAPOLEON9 the first code of the Frendi dvil law, 
known at first as the Code esvO ies Peanfois, was promiilgatad in 
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its entirety by a law of tbe 30U1 Ventose m the year XII. (March 
az, 1804)., Gn SqK. 3, 1807, it received the offi^ name <rf Code 
Napoli^ ahhou^ the part that Napoleon took in framing it 
was not very important A law of 1818 restored to it its former 
name, but a decree of March 37, 1853, re-established the title of 
Code NapoUon. Since Sept. 4, 1870, tbe laws have quoted it 
only under the name of the Code Ci>^ 

Never has a work of legation been more national in the exact 
sense of the word. Desired for centuries by the France of the 
andm ripme, and demanded by the cottiers of 1789, this “code 

civil laws common to the whole realm” was promised by the 
constitution of 1791. However, the two first assemblies of the 
Revolution were able to prepare onb^ a few fragments of it. The 
prcpuratitm of a coherent plan began with the Convention. The 
amdm ripme had collected and adjusted some of the material. 
There was, on the one hand, a vast juridical literature which by 
eliminating differences of detail, had disengaged from the various 
French “customs” tbe essential part which they had in common, 
under the name of “common customary law”; on the other hand, 
the Roman law current in France had in like manner undergone 
a process of simplification in numerous works, the chief of which 
was that of Domat; while certain parts had akeady been codified 
in the Crondes Ordomances, which were the work of d’Aguesseau. 
This legacy from the past, which it was desired to preserve within 
reason, had to be combined and blended with the laws of tbe 
Revolution, which had wrought radical reforms in the conditions 
affecting tbe individual, the tenure of real property, the order of 
inheritance and tbe system of mortgages. Cambac^is, as the 
representative of a commission of the Convention, brought for- 
ward two successive schemes for the Code Civil. As a member 
of one of the councib, he drew up a third under tbe Directory, and 
these projected forms came in turn nearer and nearer to what was 
to be the ultimate form of the code. So great was the interest 
centred in this work, that the law of the 19th Brumaire, year 
VIIL, which, in ratification of the previous day’s coup d’itat 
nominated provisional consuls and two legislative commissions, 
gave injunctions to the latter to draw up a scheme for the Code 
Gvil. This was done in part by one of the members. Jacqueminot, 
and finally under tbe constitution of the year VIII., the comple- 
tion of the work was taken in band. The legislative machinery 
established by this constitution, defective as it was in other re- 
spects, was eminently suited for this task. Indeed, all projected 
laws emanated from the Government and were prepar^ by the 
newly established Council of State, which was so well recruited 
that it easily furnished qualified men, mostly veterans of the 
Revolution, to prepare tbe final scheme. Tbe Council of State 
naturally possessed in its legislative section and its general as- 
sembly bodies both competent and sufficiently limited to discuss 
tbe texts efficiently. Tte corps Ugislatif had not tbe right of 
a mendm ent, so could not disturb tbe harmony of the scheme. It 
was in tbe discussions of tbe general assembly of the Council of 
State that Napoleon took part, in 97 cases out of 103 in tbe ca- 
pacity of chairman, but, interesting as his observations occasion- 
ally are, he cannot be considered as a serious collaborator in this 
great work. 

Those re^nsible for the scheme have in the main been very 
successful in their work; they have general succeeded in fusing 
the two elements which they had to deal with, namely ancient 
French law, and that of the Revolution. The point in wUcb their 
work is comparatively weak is the system of hypothec (9.V.), 
because they did not succeed in steering a middle course between 
two opposite systems, and the law of March 33, 1855 (stir la 
transcription en matiire kypothicaire') was necessary to make 
good the dafidency. A fault frequent^ found with tbe Code Qvil 
is its general dtvisitms show a la^ of logic and method, but 
the ffivisioa is ptadkaHy that of the Institutes of Justinian, and 
is about as good as any other: persons, things, inheritance, con- 
tracts and obligations, and finally, in |dace of actions, ndiich have 
no inqtortance for French law euqrt from the point of view of 
pBOceffiire,privileges and hypotbea, as in tbe a n c i e nt coitiumat of 
Ftance, pi»sctq)rian. It is, mtOatit mutandis, ptatikaOy the 
same dfmion as that of Blakhstone’s Co m m e ntaries. 
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Of late years other objections have been expressed; serious 
omissions have been pointed out in the code; it has not given 
to personal property the importance which it has acquired in the 
course of the 19th century; it makes no provision for dealing with 
the legal relations between employers and employed which mod- 
em complex undertakings involve; it does not treat of life in- 
surance, etc. But this only proves that it could not foretell the 
future, for most of these questions are concerned with economic 
[dienomena and social relations which did not exist at the time 
when it was framed. The code needed revising and completing, 
and this was carried out by degrees by means of numerous im- 
portant laws. In X904, after the celebration of the centenary of 
the Code Civil, an extra-parliamentary commission was nomi- 
nated to prepare a revision of it, and at once began the work. 

(J. P. E.) 

Dlmemlaation of the Code^— Tbe influence of the Code avU 
has been very great, not only in France, but also abroad. It should 
be remembered that when the Revolution broke out France had 
for a century and a half held, almost without a rival, the leading 
place among the nations of the world. Her language was well on 
the way to succeeding Latin as the common speech of civilized 
men; her literature, her arts, the fascination of her culture, the 
splendour of her capital city, the devotion of her missionaries, 
held all mankind spell-bound. Yet her law had no admirers or 
imitators in other countries. Few foreigners thought it worth 
while to study her meagre legal literature; few students from 
abroad sought admission to her law-schools. The Revolution and 
the empire, by the alarm which they excited and by the spirit of 
nationalism which they stimulated in other countries, went far to 
forfeit for France the pre-eminence which she had won and was 
winning by peaceful penetration. But the code saved the situa- 
tion; and ever since its promulgation (March 21, 1S04), France 
has exerted an incomparable influence upon the institutions and 
legal culture of the civilized world. Indeed, until the promulga- 
tion of the German civil code (Aug. 24, 1S96) the Code Napoleon 
has been without a competitor as a model for law reformers 
throughout all parts of the world outside the British empire and 
the United States. In the absence of an English codci the English 
common law has, in spite of the great place which it occupies, 
found acceptance in no country outside the circle of those which, 
by reason of conquest, or of colonization, possess English-speak- 
ing rulers. The 19th century was pre-eminently an age of nation- 
making. In Europe it saw the creation or the unification of Ger- 
many, Italy, Belgium, Rumania, Bulgaria and Greece; on the 
American continent it saw the Spanish and Portuguese colonies 
transformed into 15 new nations; and in the East it witnessed 
Japan, Siam, Turkey and Egypt attempting with greater or less 
success to grasp tbe secret of European pre-eminence. Of these 
25 nations almost all sought to mark their succession to political 
maturity, and to proclaim their adherence to the European world, 
by a general revision and codification of their laws; and in most 
cases the model followed was that furnished by the Code Na- 
poleon. The code was attractive in form; it was written in French; 
it was, or seemed to be, easy to understand; it bore the name 
of tbe greatest man of the age; it claimed to be catholic, rational, 
imperil and universal; it was secular without being irreligious 
and democratic without being revolutionary. In short, according 
to tbe ideas of 19th-century liberalism, it set forth in chapter and 
verse tbe fundamental articles of the social contract. 

Nor did the code have to rely upon its intrinsic merits alone. 
Tbe reorganization of tbe French educational system, and par- 
ticularly of tbe universities, which constituted one of Napoleon’s 
principd achievements, created law-schools which in their turn 
produced an imposing literature of exposition and commentary on 
the code. This literature has been an important factor in pro- 
moting the adoption and assimilation of the code by foreign 
countries. 

The Napoleonic lmplre«^When first promulgated in 1804, 
the French code came automatically into force in iH those coun- 
tries which were at that time subject to the empire. These were 
Bdgium, Luxemburg, the Palatinate, those parts of Rhenish Prus- 
sia and Hesse-Darmstadt which were situated on the left bank of 
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tbe Rhine, the territory of Goieva, Savoy, Piedmont and die 
duchies of Parma and Piacenaa. Napoleon subsequently promul* 
gated the code in the following countries as they were successively 
conquered: Italy (by decree of March 30, 1806); Holland (Oct. 
18, 18x0), the Hanseatic departments (senatus-eonstAtum of Dec. 
13, 1810); grand duchy of Berg (decree of Dec. 17, i8ix). The 
following countries adopted the code proprio motu, though doubt- 
less under some pressure, before tbe fall of the empire: West- 
phalia, Hanover, the grand duchies of Baden, Frankfurt, Nassau 
and Warsaw, several of the Swiss cantons, tbe free city of Dams^, 
tbe Illyrian provinces and the kingdom of Naples. 

The blows delivered at Leipzig (1813) and Waterloo (1815) 
to French prestige gave a check, but only for a short time, to the 
dissemination of the code. In many parts of Italy, for example, 
the Restoration Governments revived the old laws; but they were 
speedily compelled to recognize that the clock could not be put 
back in so violent a fashion, and to revert to codes on the French 
model. Tlie code of the two Sicilies (1819), the code of Parma, 
promulgated by the ex-empress, Marie-Louise, in 1820, the im- 
portant Sardinian or “Albertine” code promulgated for Piedmont 
in 1848, and the civil code of Este (1851) aU bear the mark of 
French influence. These essays in legislation led up to and were 
replaced by the general civil code for the new kingdom of Italy 
wldch came into force on Jan. 1, 1866. The similarity of this code, 
which is still in force, to tbe French code is particularly marked in 
all those parts in which both remain closest to Roman law, i.e., in 
the sections treating of obligations and real rights. The degree 
of this similarity may be judged by the fact that for some years 
past a committee composed of French and Italian jurists has been 
engaged in the preparation of drafts with a view to a uniform re- 
vision of those parts of the two codes which relate to the law of 
dxligations. 

Buropo After Waterloo.— The restitution, after Waterloo, of 
their possessions on the, left bank of the Rhine, to Prussia and 
the German States, was not followed by the abandonment of the 
French code, which remained in force until replaced in 1900 by 
the general code for the Carman empire. In Baden tbe Code 
Napolfon was transmuted and preserved, without substantial 
change, in the Badisches Lmdrecht and in this form had a simi- 
larly long lease of life. The code not only remained in force in this 
country, but was the subject of influential exposition. Tbe Com- 
mentary of Zachariae, a Heidelberg professor, published in 1808 
was the first general treatise on the code in any language. Not 
oidy was it destined to reappear in numerous successive editions 
in German, Uit it served as the basis for the French Commentary 
of Aubry and Rau, of which the last edition, completed in 1922, 
still bears on tbe title page "d’apris la m^tbode de Zachariae.” 
Puchelt’s Zeitschrift fUr franaSsisches dvUrecht, founded in r870 
and published at Mannheim, continued to appear till early in the 
present century. 

Bgsrpt.— Egypt offers an example of the reception not only of 
the Code Civil, but of its four companion codes, by a people 
totally alien to Europe in all cultural traditions. When, in 1874, 
the Egyptian Government obtained the consent of the Powers to 
the institution of the mixed tribunals, it was agreed without de- 
bate that the only possible law with wUch to equip them was that 
of the French code. The Code Civil, as adap>ted for application 
by the new tribunak, was shorn of all matters relating to personal 
status and to the effects on property of marriage and death. In 
1883, tbe year following the BriUah occupation, the French codes 
were extended, in a form almost identical with that adopted by 
the miffed courts, to tbe newly organized native jurisdicticm. The 
result of this twofold “reception” of the French codes has been 
that for the last 50 years E^t has looked to French text-books, 
to French judicial decisions and in a large measure to French 
professors, for tbe progressive elucidation of the law. It is larg^ 
for this reason that in spite of. the British occupation the social 
and cultural influence of France 1 ^ remained stprene in that 
country. It has been remidced that Proposals for innovation made 
by English advisers havi -aa with opposition on the 

ground that they j;rifend^ii|||^ the prindphs tit Frcndi law 
as on the ground juiat ’tlii^ Rt^assed against the sacred law of 


Islam. 

Jaipait>— The course of eveiris in Ji^aa has been different, and 
even*-more instructive. (Me of tlie acts of the Restonriion 
Government, so euYy as 1870, was to cause tbe Code Napdten 
to be translated, and to send for French jurists to supervise the 
administration of justice and to organise legal education. Tbouih 
not promtilgated as law, tbe FRnch code in this way and in tbe 
absence of any serious rival, either indigenous or-foreign, acquired 
great authority from the ixginning of the new regime. In rSSo 
there was published a draft dvil co^, prepared by M. Bdssmutde, 
a memter of the French legal mission. This code, tbou^ it, too, 
was not promidgated as law, exercised for 16 years as great an 
influence in the country as if it had been legally in force, and was 
treated by tbe judges as a statement of the prindides of natural 
reason and eqidty. Meanwhile, crmcurrently with the academic 
teacUng of French law, provision bad been made by the JapaneM 
Government for instruction in Anglo-American law at the Uni- 
versity of Tokyo. 

In 1892 M. Bdssonade’s code was on tbe eve of being put into 
force, when the Diet voted that it should be submitted to a further 
revision. This decision appears to have been due to dissensions 
between the French and English schools of legal thought. The 
result was that when the revised code was finally fnromulgated in 
1896 it was found to be neither English nor French but Gemuin 
in ins{Mration. 

Competition of Oetman Civil Code.— This dinouement was 
symbolic. The German dvil code, published in its final form in 
1895, was the first serious rival which Napoleon’s code had had to 
encounter. As compared with its French predecessor, the German 
c^e had the advantage derived from a century of progress in 
legal science; it was a more carefully thought out ffiece of work; 
it was greatly superior in arrangement; it distingmsbed more 
clearly ^twem substance and accident, between principle and ap- 
plication; in short, it was a more sdentific piece of work. There 
are strong indications that it may now be taken to have replaced 
tte French code as the model for future msays in codification. 
The Swiss dvil code, for example, which bears date Dec. 10, 
1907, is largely modelled on the German code, though in form it 
is shorter and simpler. The Turkish republic has recently adopted 
it, almost without alteration, as tbe civil code of Turkey. 

(M. S. A.) 

Biin.iooaAraY< — V. A. and P. A. Dalloz, Coda dvU (3 vob., 1873- 
go) and Additions aw code dvil (zgii, etc.) in Jurispmdence GMrale 
(1873, etc.) ; Le code dvil: Uvre du centenaire vol. ii. (1904) ; E. Black- 
wood Wright, The French Code Civil as amended up to 1906 (trang. 
with notes, igioS) ; M. Planiol, Trviti iUmentaire de drat dvil francais, 
6th ed. vol. i. pp. 53 et seq. 

CODES AND ClPHEKSi general terms designating the 
methods employed in the practice of cryptogra[fliy, or secret 
writing; often also used to designate tbe cryptograms pro- 
duced Uiereby. In recent years, because of the growth of govern- 
ments, the expansion of commerce, and especially the remarkable 
progress made in the art of electrical communications, they have 
become essential adjuncts to the conduct of diplomatic, naval, 
nailitary and commercial affairs. 

The fiiud text of cryptograms to be transmitted electrical^ 
should, for reasons of practicability, be composed exclusively of 
letters of tbe alphabet, and, for reasons of economy, be arranged 
in Kgular groups of five or ten letters; cryptograms composed of 
groups of figures, although acceptable, are more costly and riiere- 
fore not so common; those cmnposed of intermixtures of letters 
and figures are rarely encountered, and those containing characters 
other than letters or figures ate not accepted for transimarion. 
Althoui^ in theory no sharp line of demarcation can be drawn 
between code systems tad cipher systems, in modern practice tixe 
technioU differences betsipen them are sufficiently marked to 
warrant their being treatdiia^^ieparate categories of methods. It 
is convenioit to consider dphersystems first, then code systems, 
with the understtaffing that only a vny few of the limited nunffier 
of systems stdttale for serious ussge can here be outlined. 

Cipher Systei i W r— I n geseral, either systems invdve a crjqito- 
graphic treatment of textittl units (ff co nsta nt tength, uraidly 
single letten, sonethnes pairs, rardy sets of three letters, these 
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being tnnted as eyifdMiA nithout Tefonice to their ideatitiee ae 
cflny o n e nt parte of wordi, p h nwei and aertencee. Every prectiGal 
cbdier ayctem muet condiine (i) a baeic nwAad of treatment 
nbidi ie cenetant in cfaaraoter, with (a) a keying prmciple vdikb 
is vuiable in character and eeqiloys Bped^ aecret k ey words, 
phrases, or numhera, the indhndnal compositions of which deter* 
mine or control the exact results under the basic method. The 
basic method must he sudi that even if known to the “enemy" 
no me ss ays can be read by him unless he also knows the specific 
keys applicable to those ps^cular messages. 

Despite a great diversity in the external ^ipearance and internal 
constitution of ciphers, thm are only two basic classes of systfeis, 
transposition and substitution. The former involves a rearrange- 
ment or duu^ in the sequence of the plain-text letters, without 
any change in their identity; the latter, a reidacement of the 
plain-text letters by other letters or by figures, without any change 
in their original sequence. The two systems may be combined in a 
single cryptogram. 

Transposition systems usuaUy involve the inscribing of plain- 
text letters in a more or less regular geometrical design, beginning 
at a prearranged initial point and following a prescribed route, 
and then transcribing the letters from the design, beginning at 
another prearranged initial point and following another prescribed 
route. The design may take the form of a rectangle, trapesoid, 
octagon, triangle, etc., but systems in which the specific ke^ con- 
sist solely in keeping the designs, the initial points, and the routes 
secret are not often employed because of their limited variability. 
In this same class also fall systems which employ perforated card- 
board (tesigns called grilles, descriptions of which will be found in 
works listed in the bibliogr^y. The system most conunonly used 
in practice is that designated as columnar transposition, wherein 
the transposition design takes the form of a simple rectangular 
figure, the dimensions, of whidi are determined in each instance 
jointly by the length of the individual message and the length of 
the specific key. An example is shown in fig. i. 


PUln-tezt menace: DCUV DEPaRTURE UNTIL FURTHER NOTICE. 
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E N E E T 
A I N L U 
L 0 


CtypUtgram 

F T A II R 
U I F T R 


C Y C T C 
D V H D R 


Fig. I. — An example of dmple columnar irantpotitioii. The numerical key 
ie derived by numbering the letiere of the keyword (‘*telegimidi'*) In aecord- 
anoe with their relative order of appeaimnoe in the ordinary alphabet* repeated 
lettere. If preaent in the key. being numbered In eequence from left to right. 
The fflCMge ia written in the nonnal manner from left to right^in auoceaalve 
hodfontal linea underneath the key. forming a “rectangle of oolumna of 
Icitera. Theae lettera are then trmnacribed In regular groupa of five from the 
recungle by reading down the columna. taking the latter in the aequenoe 
indicated by the key numbers. The last line of the rectangle may be completely 
filled with inters, nonaignificanta being added If necessary; but the security of 
the method ia considerably increased if the last line shows one or more blaok 
•paces, as in this example. 


In the foregoing case the letters undergo a single transposition; 
in cases involving double transposition, that is, wherein the letters 
undergo two successive tran^xisitions, the security of the crypto- 
grams is very greatly increas^, provi^ the methods selected are 
such as will effectively disarrange individual letters and not merefy 
whole columns or rows. A practical system of double transposition 
is illustrated in fig. 2 . 

The princ^ advantages of transpwtion systems lie in their 
comparative aimi^ty, ^eed of operation, and, in the case of true 
douUe tranqwsiUan, th^ high (kgree of security; but depute 
these important considerations they do not at the preaent time 
play a prominent rfile in practical cryptography because of certain 
defects iidietent in ^ common toaU methods of tnn^iosition. 

Sldwtitutioa systems involve the use of cooveotional alphabets 
called sabstitMtion glpbabets or dpber a lph abe ts , and the com- 
pleaty of aqy partiedar system dqwnds upon three conditions: 
(x) the nkuze ^ the cgiber etphahets employed, (x) the number 
^ SMim involved In n sieile ciyptogiam, and (3) the specific 
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(b) 


CfyFtoffws 

TARNC UOtn LTTPO RNUBY URAID FITCR LH 


Pig. a.— An mniple of true doubk tmnsposltion. Tht cipher Isttsrs re- 
•uliiag from the first transposidon recumgle (a) are written under the key 
of the second transposition rectangle (b) just as though they constituted plain- 
text, that is, from Uil to right, in suobesaive horiaontal rows. The final trans- 
position is then performed In exactly the aame manner as in fig. t, yielding 
flve-lsttsr groups. The two rsotanglss may be based upon Uie same keyword, 
as in this example, or upon wholly different keywords. 


manner in which they are used in the enciphering process. As 
to their nature, cif^ alphabets are of various types, and are 
known under various names, such as standard, direct, reversed, 
systematically-mixed, kesnvord-mixed, random-mixed, reciprocal, 
conjugate, etc., all having reference to the nature of the sequences 
of letters composing them, their manner of production, the inter- 
relations existing among them internally or externally, etc. Ihe 
most important factor in connection with a cipher alphabet is 
whether the sequence, regardless of its nature, is known or un- 
known to the enemy; for if its sequence is known, any conven- 
tional or disarranged alphabet may be handled with the same 
facility as the normal or ordinary alphabet. As to the number of 
alidiabets involved, substitution systems are either monoalpha- 
betic, involving a single alphabet, or polyalphabetic, involving two 
or more alphabets. In essence the difference between them lies 
in the fact that in the former the equivalence between plain-text 
and cipher letters is of a constant or invariable nature throughout 
the cryptogram, whereas in the latter it is of a changing or variable 
nature. So far as secrecy is concerned, the third condition men- 
tioned above, the manner in which the various cipher alphabets 
are employed, is the most important. 

Monoalpbabetic systems, an example of which is shown in fig. 
3, can be passed over in a few words. They represent the simplest 
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C!iphcr Alphnliet 

ABCDEFOH IJKLM 
• IQECMZOALXRK 


NOFQRSTUVWXYZ 
WtHFTDNU JVYFO 


Eocipbering 

^J^:}OELAV DIFARTURE UNTIL FURTHER NOTICE 
CiphmCCRIF ECHiTNUTC UWNAR MUTNOCT WSNAQC 

Crypfetram 

womr KCMir minrcu wnarm iitnoc twina qc 

Fig. 3 .'--'Ao example of monoalphabetic substitution. Bach Isttsr of the 
roesaaiR is replaoed by lu equivalent as given in the cipher alphabet. The 
latter Is s good exam^ of a systematically-mixed alphabet, derived from an 
easily remembered word, ia this case “ Celt ysburg." The keyword is written 
on one line, repeated letters, if preaent, being omitted, and the remaining un- 
used letters of the ordieary alphabet are written in horixontal lines below 
the keyword. The numerical key (|a6fist74) is derived from the first line. The 
resttltmg Incomplete rectawle of so letters ts tiien treated exactly as in figure 
1 . yidding the sequence BIQECMZ . . . , which is then wriuen under the 
ortunary alphabet and forms the cipher alphabet. 
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types of substitution and, ragprdless of the type of cipher alpha- 
bet emjdoyed, practically evety example can be readily solved by 
the well-known principtra of frequency. 

The foregoing example illustrates monoal{ 4 iabetic substitution 
which is monolitersl in character, that is, each letter is replaced by 
another single letter; bOiteral monoalpbabetic substitution, where 
each letter is replaced by a pair of letters, is sometimes 
encountered, and is illustrated in fig. 4. 

Pofyalpbabetic ssrstepu are often referred to as double-key 
^sterns, and, aa no^ above, enq^loy two or more ciiriier alidutbets 
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Flalii>UM meMage: OCLAY MPARTUM! UNTIL PURTHKN NOTIOC. 

• Second letter Enelpheriii* . 

Plain: DCLAYOCPART 

Cipher: OA AS AC M EO UA AN M M AC AA 

PUin: UREUNTILFUR 

Cipher: OCACABOCOAAACCAOCBOCAC 

Plain: THE. RNOT I OE 
Cipher: AABCABAEDADNAACCSCAN 

Ctyptogfom 

CAABA CBAED CAABB BBAAE tie. 

Fig. 4.~^An exampl« of bilitml, monoalphabetic subitltution. A ke^ord 
alphabet of as lettera (1 aerving alao for J ) ia written in a aouare 5x5* (In thia 
caae the alphabet ia baaed upon the word "telegraph.) " The lettera (A.B.C,D» 
B) at the aide and top of the aquare. taken in paira. can then be uaed to repre- 
sent the lettera within the aquare. Thua, D oCA. £ «AB. etc. The lettera at 
the aide of the aqitare may be the aame aa or different from thoae at the top; 
in both caaea keyworda, identical or different, may be uaed inatead of the 
lettera A,B,CJD,£. 
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in the encipherment of single dispatches. In a given system the 
alphabets may be entirely independent of and bear no relation 
to one another, or they may be interrelated. In the former case 
their number may be unlimited, the separate alphabets being 
drawn up at random and arranged in any convenient manner; in 
the latter case the alphabets are limited in number and are inter- 
related because they are secondary alphabets derived by juxta- 
posing two basic or primary alphabets at the 26 possible points of 
coincidence and noting the 26 different values given for plain text 
A, B, C . . . Z, for the 26 successive juxtapositions. In the sim- 
plest case of interrelated alphabets, that resulting when the two 
primary alphabets are both normal sequences, proceeding in the 
same (Erection, the secondary alphabets are called standard alpha- 
bets, which when successively tabulated yield a symmetrical table 
(fig. 5) known in the literature under various names such as 
Vigenire table, square table, quadricular table, etc. Such a table 
may be used in several ways. The most common method employs 
the top line as the plain-text alphabet and the successive horixontal 
lines as the cipher alphabets, each of which may be designated by 
its initial letter. Thus, the fourth or D alfdiabet is the one in 
which plain-text A is represented by cipher D, plain-text B, by 
cipher E, etc. In the ninth or I alphabet, A^I^ B-sJ, etc. There- 
fore, when several alphabets are to be employed in a message, the 
letters of a prearranged keyword can serve to indicate the number, 
identity, and sequence of the alphabets to be selected. 



Plain-text letter 

ABCOEFOH IJKLMNOFQRSTUVWXYZ 

A 

ABODE FQH IJKLMNOPQRBTUVWXYZ 

B 

BCDEFOH IJKLMNOPQRBTUVWXYZA 
CDEFQH IJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZAB 

C 

0 

DEFQH IJKLMNOPQRBTUVWXYZABC 
EFQH IJKLMNOPORSTUVWXYZABCD 
FQH IJKLMNOPQR8TUVWXYZABCDE 

E 

f 

Q 

OH IJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZABCOEF 

H IJKLMNOPQRBTUVWXYZABCDEFQ 

1 JKLMNOPQRSTUVWXY ZABCDEFOH 
JKLMNOPOR8TUVWXY2ABCOEFQH 1 

H 

I 

J 

s ^ 

KLMNOPORBTUVWXYZABCDEFOH IJ 
LMNOPQRSTUVWXYZABCOEFQH IJK 



MNOPOR8TUVWXYZABCDEFQH IJKL 


NOPOR8TUVWXYZABCDEFOH IJKLM 

M 0 

OPORBTUVWXYZABCDEFOH IJKLMN 

P 

ii 

PQRBTUVWXYZABCDEFQH IJKLMNO 
ORBTUVWXYZABCDEFOH IJKtMNOP 
R8TUVWXYZ A BCDEFOH IJKLMNOPO 

8 

STUVWXYZABCDEFOH IJKLMNOPQR 

T 

TUVWXYZABCDEFQH IJKLMNOPQRB 

U 

UVWXYZABCDEFOH IJKLMNOPQRBT 
VWXYZABCDEFOHIJKLMNOPOR8TU 
WXYZABCDEFOH IJKLMNOPQR8TUV 
XYZABCDEFOH IJKLMNOPOR8TUVW 

V 

w 

X 

Y 

YZABCDEFOH IJKtMNOPOllBTUVWX 

z 

ZABCDEFQH IJKLMNOPQRBTUVWXY 

FiR. 

5.*~The simple Vigenfire table. The cipher equivalent of a given 

plain-text letter enciphered by a given key letter ia that letter which standi 
at the intersection of the vertical column headed by the former and the hori- 

sontal row begun by the latter. Thus, plain-text letter E encii^ered by key 
letter M yields cipher letter Q, or. in brief notation, B»(Mk)'*Oo; Ep(Xk)» 
Be, etc. 


Various modifications of the simide Vigen^ table are en> 
coimtered, these involving different types and arrafigonents of 
alphabetic sequences in the ^lble, but in every case Yritere these 


sequenceN can be arranged so as to adi 3 rit‘tNyBiiiietiy of posidon 
as regards toe order to wliicli the letters fall to toe successive tows 
or cdumns, ditong or concentric primary alfdiabets may be em- 
piosrM to produce toe sune results aS toe table, and ate often 
more convenient than the latter. 

Polyahitotoetic substitution qrstems may be classified as pmi- 
odk or aperiodic, dqiendtog iqwn whetliCT or not the crypto- 
grams produced by them eatoibit external phenomena of a cyclic 
nature. Periodicity is exhibited extenully whenever the substi- 
tution process involves the use of repeating kesnng elements 
which operate in conjuncUon with a constant number of ciitoer 
alphabets. Periodic systems may be further classified into multiple 
ali^bet and progressive alphabet systems. In the former type 
only limited numbers and specific members of the complete set 
of alphabets pertaining to ^ system are employed to a single 
message, the number, sequence and identities of the alphabets 
being governed in each case by the key, which is repeated as often 
as necessary to encipher the message. An example is shown in 
fig. 6. 

In progressive systems all the cipher alphabets pertaining to 
the system are employed in succession in a single, definite se- 


Key: 

T R 0 Y T 

R 0 Y T R 

0 Y T R 0 

Y T R 0 Y 

Plain-text: 

L E T T E 

B M 0 T Y 

E T R E C 

E 1 V e D 

Cipher: 

E V H R X 

1 B MM P 

8 R K V Q 

C BM B B 


Fig. 6. — An example of multiple alphabet ■ubatitutlon. The alphabet! of 
the almple Vigen^ table (fig. 5) are uaed in coni unction with the keyword 
TROY, which ia written above the plain text and repeated at many timea aa 
required. Bach letter ia then enciphered by the keyletter above it. Thua, for 
the firat letter, LB(Tk)*Be; for the aecond letter, £p(Rk)"Ve. etc. Usually 
all the plain-text letters governed by the first letter of the key are enciphered 
in succession, then those governed by the second, etc., this method reducing 
the possibility of error. In practice, the keyword, and therefore the period, 
ia usually longer than that employed in this example, words and phrases of 
IS to ao or more letters being common. Much more important, however, is 
the fact that the alphabets employed in modem times are seldom those of the 
simple Vigenfire table, but are mixed alphabets, the use of which makes the 
cry^ograms more secure against solution. 

quence which may be repeated. Hence, the length of the period 
corresponds to the total number of cipher alphabets involved 
in the system. Usually the sequence in which the alphabets are 
used varies with each message, this constituting one of the impor- 
tant factors in secrecy. To illustrate, sui^se the system embodies 
a set of 50 mixed alphabets, each designated by a number. A 
numerical key consisting of the numbers from i to 50, constructed 
either by random selection or by derivation from a word, phrase 
or sentence, is employed, to control the sequence in which the 
alphabets are to be used in enciphering a specific message; if the 
latter contains 500 letters, the sequence passes through 10 cycles. 
Another message may be enciphered by a different numerical key; 
with 50 alphabets the total number of different numeri^ 
keys possible is 5oX49X4fiX • Xi> an extraordinarily great 
number. 

Polyaljtoabetic systems of the aperiodic type present the great- 
est diversity in construction. In these systems periodicity is either 
entirely lacking because of the inherent nature of the method, 
or it is suppressed by incorporating variable elements as period 
interrupters. In the aperiodic system designated as the running 
or nonrepeating key system, periodicity is avoided by employing 
for toe key the continuous text of a book, identical copes of 
which are in possession of the correspondents. The starting point 
of the key is agreed upon in advance, or is signalled by qiedal 
indicators to designate the exact point vdiere the key b^ns. 
Another type of nonrepeating key system, often deagnated as the 
auto-key system, is that in which, begtoning with a preconcerted 
keyletter, each cipher letter (or sometimes each 'plain-text letter) 
becomes the keyletter for toe encipherment of the next plain-text 
letter. 

Among the systems in vdiich periodicity is suppressed by totro- 
ducing a vatial^ element, or^toterrupter, one of toe stoiqplest b 
that wherein endidietment is perfonnH according to word lengtos, 
eadi letter of the key aerving to encqtoer a conqilete word by 
toe same alphabet. Words bdng irregular in length, periodidty 
b suppressed. Another aystem, ailed ^ htterrupted-ki^ method, 
engiloys a keyword b breben at irregular totervds by a 
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niidlkfy k^y, or by the taMtioa at A q»cUly agraad iqm lettM 
■etvbig u aoB bukcator. Ikiis, iMdag the teyirord WEDl«nSDAY, 
a menage may be endpheied acconSag to the intemipted key 
WSD/WEDNES/WE/WEDN/WM>NESD. etc. If a special in- 
dicator is osedi the intemipter may be inserted at will, sbice in 
dec^ A er m e n t its teiqipearance serves to indicate where tlie breaks 
in Uie keying sequence occur. Sometimes a prearranged {dain- 
teat letter serves as the intemipter itself; sometimes a cipher 
letter. 

The various systems of substitution thus far mentioned are 
monographic in nature, involving single letters; in digraphic sys- 
tems, substitution takes place by pairs, usu^y by means of 
squares in which the letters of the idf^bet are <bspos^ according 
to agrement and the cqdier equividents of pairs are found by 
following certain rules. One of the best known methods is that 
called tte Playfair method, illustrated in fig. 7. 


t. Mcmuc; am POLLOWmO ON NEXT TRAIN. 

3 . Pfaio-text: AMPOULOWINOONNEXTTRAINX 
3 . apb«r: ORQFEIXa VX U ax U EOAPMAU 


Cryptogram 

4. ORQPK IXOVX LBtXL XCOAP HAU 

Fig. 7*— -The Ptayfmir dplier; an enmple of dUgniphic •ubttiiutkm. An 
alphabet aquare of as letten (I aerving alao aa J) baaed upon a keyword (in 
thia caae ** Lexington ) ia drawn up. and aubatitutlon ia penormed with pain 
of iettera. Three caaea aa rtia^ the poaition occupied in the atiuare by tiie 
membera of a pair are poaailuc: they lie (i) in the aame horlxonui row. or (a) 
in the aame verUcal cotumn. or (3) at the oppoalte enda of one of the diagonala 
of an imaginary rectangle. By atudying the following examplea under each 
caae tlie method of finding equivalenta will become apparent: Caae (1) Lf xEN. 
AB-BG. OB-AG: Caae (a) ED -TP. EV-TE. l^-VE; Caae (1) ER- 
IP, IM -LR, ST-PB. The text of the meaaage to be enciphered. Tine 1 in 
the figure, la divided up into pairs. Hne a. Double-letter pairs in the text are 
to be separated by an interposed letter such aa X, aa shown in the caae of the 
word '’following in this example. Note alao the addition of the letter ”X” 
to the end of the message in order to make a pair of Iettera. The cipher equlva- 
lenu are shown in line 3« the final cryptogram in five-letter groups, in line 4. 
Various arrangements of letters in the alphabet aquare are possible, and com- 
pletely disarranged alphabets may be employed. 
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-L 


Properly selected methods of transposition and substitution 
when combined into a single system result in the production of 
cryptograms of great security, but because of the additional com- 
plexities of operation introduced by the combination, with the 
resultant increased possibilities of error, such systems are not 
often encountered in practice. A good example, ingenious because 
of its simplicity and security, is that illustrated in hg. 8. 



mum 


A 

T 

E 

L 

0 

R 

B 

A 

P 

H 

B 

C 


D 

F 

1 

K 



JL 


0 . 


jU^ 

C 

V 

w 

2L 

Y 

2 


(I) 


Subatitution 

Plain; DELAYOEPAflT 
Cipher: OA Ai AC BA CO QA AB M BA AC AA 

PUIn: tlREUNTI LPUR 
Cipher: OCACABOCDAAACCAOCB DCAC 

Plain: T HClINOTI CC 
Cipher: AABCABACDAOBAACCBCAB 


Traaapoaition 

Cryptagnm 

BBAAA CBACC OCBBB AAOBA 
AABDA DBCCA ACAAA AAACC 
CAABC CCOCC BCACA CCOAB 
AAOB 


(I) 


B 

□ 

□ 

□ 


□ 

□ 

□ 

rt 

n 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

n 

D 

0 

Q 

□ 

D 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Q 

n 


S 

□□□□□ 

u 

P 

Q 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

P 

Q 

Q 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Q 

□ 

□ 

D 

P 

|Q 

□ 

0 

5 

□ 

Q 

5 

Pj 

Q 

D 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Q 

D 

Q 

□ 

5 

□ 

□ 


5 

P 

D 

0 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

i 

■ 

■ 

■ 


Fig. a.— An example ot a opmblnad •ttbfUtntlonHmnspoiltlon dpber. The 
ubaUtution method of fig. 4 ia here oombmi^. with ite trantpcMltloA method 


oC fig. t. Tba aubatimtion aquare it) ia need ia eodpheftet the text by aub- 
atiution. The dpber equivalema of Ufia atep are then wntten under a key 
fonnittg a umnapoaitloo rectangle (a) um dmpte oobuniiar trainmodtlott forma 
t^UKOod mca yiibBag the tM of On final oypioiimm. The fatter text caa 
fae^amiglit 4^ to aeonelka r al tecaia, if d m nd. by leferring to ^ eu^ 
ttitution iquare and uetag it in the reveeis manner, ’nma. BBAAAEBACB 
would become PTRAM^ ote. The keywoed a for the aubatluition eqnart and 
the Maa^tioo toctandle amy be the aaaw. aa la tUp cxaaiple. or they may 
be ' ‘ 


^ Ckyptdgrqdiic deviCBB ud mcdiines im f fi dHt fi ring d^iiiar 


opercdBiis have been known for many yeers; they vary in com- 
plexity from ahnple, superimposed, concentrically or eccentrically 
rotating disks toiarge, mech^ically or electrical operated type- 
writing and telegraph apparatus suitably modified for crypto- 
grafddc purpocNis. One of the best cry^ographs of the more 
sfanple, mechanical type is that known as the Baaeries cylinder, 
named after the Frenchman who is commonly credited with its 
invention in 1891. The principle upon which the device is based 
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FlO. f THC BAZCRICt CYLINDCB 


was, however, conceived many years before by Thomas Jefferson 
(see Jefferson’s Papers, Vol. 232, item 41,575). The Bazeries 
cylinder consists of a set of 20 disks, each bearing on its periphery 
a different mixed alphabet. The disks, which bear identifying 
numbers from i to 20, are assembled upon a common shaft from 
left to right according to a numerical key. In encipherment the 
disks are revolved so as to bring the plain-text letters on a single 
horizontal line, and then the letters of any other horizontal linp 
are taken as the cipher equivalents. The text is thus enciphered 
20 letters at a time. In deciphering, the cipher letters are ’’set 
up” upon one horizontal line by revolving the disks and locking 
them into position. By slowly revolving the whole cylinder and 
examining each horizontal line, only one of the latter will be found 
to yield intelligible text. One of the most ingenious of the more 
complicated types of cipher machines is that embodied in certain 
printing telegraph apparatus of modern design. In this system 
electrical encipherment, transmission, reception and decipherment, 
controlled by {perforated tapes, may be accomplished simultane- 
ously at a 'high rate of speed. Of the many devices and machines 
that have been invented, constructed and marketed, only a re- 



Fig. 10.-— clcctbical cryftogbafh employing a typewriter key- 
board 


markably small number have ever been, or are now, in use. In 
general, the degree of secrecy afforded by the types heretofore 
constructed is not sufficiently high to warrant their adoption for 
diplomatic, naval or military telegraf^c correspondence; and the 
fact that in international correspondence the cost of transmitting 
tetegrams in cipher language (unpronounceable groups) has for 
over a quarter of a century bera twice that for telegrams in code 
language (pronounceable groups) has constituted an effective de- 
terrent to the use of dpher machinery in commercial telegraphic 
correspondence. 






OCHSES! AM1>^ CamBKS 


Co 4 e Syitemi.^-'nMse ate aiiiq;>le bat hig^ epedaUaed fonaa 
of substitution systems, and the most iaqwrtant 'develoiMneitta in 
Uiem since the advent of electro*nuiptetic telegraphy have ahsays 
been either American or British in origin. merely hivolve 
the UK of modified conventional dictionaries termed co^ books, 
by means of vdiich textual units of variable length— ususBy whole 
words, phrases and sentences— can be replaced by arbitrufly as* 
signed signals termed code groups. From the point of view of 
practical usage today, code systems are more important than 
cipher systems, their simplicity and economy constituting their 
chief advantages. In encoding a message it is necessary merely 
to refer to the code book, fi^ the desired words, phrases, 8en> 
fences, numbers, etc., and replace them by the dtde groups 
assign^ them, buQdmg the message tq> step by step in the fewest 
code groups possible. The condensing power of codes, brought 
id)out fay the fart that a single code group may represent a long 
word, a ploraM, or a complete sentence, depends upon the extent 
of the 0^ and the skill used in its compilation; an average con- 
denmtion of i :s (that is, one code group replacing five pla^-text 
words) is quite common in commercial codes. The older types 
of codes employed either dictionary words or figure groups as 
code equivalents, but since 1904 such codes have been almost com- 
pletely superseded by codes employing five-letter groups con- 
structed by means of elaborate permutation tables. 1^ most 
important feature of such a table is that it facilitates the construc- 
tion of a series of 100,000 or more five-letter, pronounceable, arti- 
ficial “words," all of which differ from one another in at least 
two letters. For example, if BERAM is a bona fide member of a 
given Kries, there will not be premnt in the same series any group 
differing from BERAM in only a single letter, such as CERAM, 
B/RAM, BE 5 AM, BER/N, BERAAT, etc. In the latest codes an 
additional safeguard has been incorporated, having as its object 
the suppression of errors introduced by the accidental traruposi- 
tion of adjacent letters in a code group. For example, if BERAM 
is a bona fide member of a given series, there will not be premnt 
in the same series any of the following groups ; EBRAM, BREAM, 
BEAEM, BERJfA. In some codes an attempt is made to sup- 
press errors introduced by the accidental transpositions of alternate 
letters as well as adjacent letters. TheK features, though of com- 
paratively recent origin, are very important in that they have 
greatly increased the accuracy of code communication. The 



natural evolution of code words and code language has been to 
some extent guided by regulations drawn up from time to time 
by international teksgnph ctmferences. 

The principal purpoK of code in commerce is to effect economy, 
secrecy being usually of secondary importance <exc^t in bankii« 
operations); in governmental affairs, however, the situaUoa is 
exactly reversed. A code system is secret w nonsecret, d e p endin g 
iqwn the distribution and constructitm of the code book, and iqwn 
whether or not it is used in conjunction with a superimpoiKd 
ci{dier system. Codes for general busbeu cneespmdenoe are 
purchasable from their publishers and therefore pmanodp in tbem- 


seivei no sMraiar. MMy b u s i nesi fiankf Imaieem. h 
codes wUdi, if cairtid^ testrirted i^ may eooititatn 

codes that may be repwdad as secret eneept to. experts, Govensr 
mental codes are, of cmne; very carefully gnuded in tiwir 
produetion, dtstribotiim and usage. As to their construction, codm 
may. be. of the “one-part” or the “two<part” type, the differencss 
between them being shown in fig. r 3. 


One-part Code 
AiAiA-A 
A • A e e--AlMndoia-fngHl 
AiAO l-«^AtMiiidoiMd ^ 
AtArO-^AbZ« 4 ^ 
AtAOU*-Ateied, 

aaao i-^autad 
iVivf— 


Two-part Code 


T S 'Abandoa-ing-tl 
iX f rO-Htbaadoiled 
ZyMf|A->Abaud 
AiAiA*-AbeyanGe 
IIOAty**-Abid^^ 


A I A B A— Abeyoiiot 
ABAC g— P roeedttre 
A B AD I— To purchooe 
A I A f O— ‘Coninetioad 
ABAOU— Donotthhik 
ABAHY— Ramda4 

i Y Z Y Z--Aooor^ng to 


Pig. la.-^Extrocta from typical one-port and two-part codea. In the one- 
part type the code groupt and the vocabulary are arranged in parallet, al- 
phabtUe ^or numarical) MQuat^Daa ao that a tingle book aervet for encoding aa 
wdl ha for decoding. In the two-part type the encodiug book liata the demtntt 
cf the vocabulary m alphabetic ordar but the code groupa are in random order, 
•0 that a decoding book, in which the code groupa appear in alphabetic (or 
aumerieel) order aeeompanied by their meaninga. la eaaentlal. The degm of 
aecrecy afforded by a code of the latter type ia much greater than that afforded 
by one of the former type, all other things being equal. 


When the code words of a simide code message undergo en- 
cipherment by a superimposed cipter system the result is termed 
enciphered c<^e. Its purpoK is to afford Kcrecy, in the cam of 
purcfaauble ccmunercial codes, or additional Kcrecy, in the cam 
of private or governmental codes. The superimposition of a 
suitable cipher 83rBtem upon code text prepared by means of an 
extensive two-part code imparts an exceedingly high degree of 
Kcrecy to messages and constitutes a practical system much in 
UK by large governments for voluminous correspondences. 

The science of solving cryptograms by analysis, having under- 
gone great development in recent years, has bnn deemed worthy 
of being designated by a special name, cryptanalysis, to distinguidi 
the indirect methods of reading cryptograms from the much more 
direct methods, called deciph^ng and decoding, wbirti imply a 
knowledge of the basic method and specific key, in the caK of 
didiers, or posKssion of the code bode, in the caK of codes. 
Apart from the more simple, classical types, nearly every sdentif- 
ic^ly constructed cryptographic system presents a unique caK in 
cryptanalysis, the unravding of which requires the exeedK of 
unusual powers of inductive and deductive reas<ming, much 
concentration, perKverance and a vivid imagination; but all 
tbeK qualities an of little avail without a special aptitude based 
upon extenrive, practical experience. A preliminary requisite to 
the analysis of a cryptogram is a determination of the language 
In which its plain text is written, information which is either 
already at hand in the caK of official correspcmdence, or whidi, 
in the caK of private correspondence, can usually be obtained 
from extraneous circumstances. Next comes a determination as 
to whether a cipher or a code system is involved; this is based 
upon the. fact that differences in their external appearance an 
usually sufficiently well marked to be detectable by experts. If 
the cryptogram is in cipher, the next 8tq> is to determine whether 
it belongs to the transposition or to the substitution class. This 
determimtion rests upon the fact that in idain text the vnwds 
and consonants are ineKnt in definite proportions. Since trans- 
position involves oiriy a rearrangement of the oiigmal l^ers, 
it follows that if a cryptogram contains vowels and consonants in 
the approximately normal proportions it is of the tranwMsitlon 
class; if not, it is of the substitution clau. The Mlution of trans- 
position ciphers involves much experimentation with geometrical 
designs of various types and dhnensions, clues to sriuch ate 
afforded by the numbtf fetters in the messages and extraneousi 
circumstances. The nssutnption of the presence of probable irartb 
is often necessary. Special methods of Mhition based upon a 
study of messages of identical loigtha, at srith idaatical begfanings 
or endings, are often poasffde to apply when much traffic has 
been intercepted. Finally, the pteseiice of letters which ic- 
dividually ate of low fieipiency, but whidi iriien praaent have a 
great offiidty lar eadt^othiNr and loepi pairs ai. mfideiatewt 




{mqiaiBcy, sudi in SagUdi^^CH in Gcfuan, dtod chm 

Hie beeis opott tvUch'tlie edutieB of pnetieilly dl Milietitutioa 
c^iben toti ie die Kdl-kiunm fiKt that eveiy written diihabetic 
lingUBCe m en ifes te a degpree ef cmsUacy in the relative fre> 
qaencto with ^ch iu individual letters an empbyed. Fer ei> 
ample, E^liih tdegnphk text shows the follow^ relative fre- 
quencies in 1,000 letters, based tqwn an actual count of zoo,ooo 
ikters: 

ETRI HOASDLOHF 

MS SO M ie n M n « m m n » as 

u F M y o w V a X K Q J 2 

IS 0 » n IS M IS II § a a s t 

These chafacteristk relative frequencies serve as a basis for 
identifying the plain-text values of the dpber letters, but only 
when ^ cipher has been reduced to the simple terms of a single 
alphabet. Thus, the problem of solving a monoalphabetk sub- 
stitution cifdier involves only one step, since the text is already 
in the simplest possible terms, but the problm of solving a 
polyalphabetic substitution cipher involves three principal steps: 
first, determining the number of cipher alphabets involved; 
second, distributing the cipher letters to the respective mono- 
alphabetic frequency tables to which they belong; third, analyzing 
each of the latter on the basis of normal frequencies in plain text. 
In the case of ciphers exhibiting periodicity, the cyclic phenomena 
are employed in determining the number of alphabets involved, 
as well as in distributing each cipher letter to the monoalphabetic 
frequency table to which it belongs. In the case of aperiodic 
cidwrs, because of the absence 9? cyclic phenomena, both of 
these steps are often very difficult, especially when the volume 
of text is limited. Frequently the only recourse is to employ 
repetitions as a basis for superimposing separate messages so 
that, irrespective of the number of alphabets involved, or. their 
sequence, the letters pertaining to identical cipher alphabets fall 
into the same columns, and then the separate columns are treated 
as monoal{ffiabetic frequency tables. The analysis of the frequency 
distributions of a polyalphabetic cipher is effected much more 
readily when the alpb^ts are inte^ated than when they are 
md^iendent. 

The question as to whether an abs<^utely unsolvable cipher 
system can be devised is of more interest to laymen than to pro- 
fesskmal cryptographers. Edgar Allan Poe’s dictum that “it may 
be roundly asserted that human ingenuity cannot concoct a cipher 
which human ingenuity cannot resolve" is misleading unlea 
qualified by restricting its application to the great majority of the 
practical systems employed for a voluminous, regular correspond- 
ence. For isolated, short cryptograms prepared by certain methods 
may resist solution indefinitely; and there is at least one cqfiier 
system which may be mathematically demonstrated as being 
riisolutely unsoivable witboqt the spe^c key, even though the 
basic method be completely known. 


BncKkauPHY.— For history and tefetenoes to the older works ue 
under (^YnoouAray. Modern works are relatively few in number. 
The oMy ones in English are Parker Hitt, Mtumu for the SotuUon 
of Military Ciphers (1916) ; W. F. Friedman, Elements oj Cryptan- 
alysis (1934) ; and A. Laiigie, Cryptotrophy (loss), the latter being 
a translation (by J. C. H. Macbra) from the Frendi versiott, De la 
Cryptognt^ (lytff)* A sdiolariy treatise on tihe origins of modem 
MStenis will be imuid in A Meister, Die Anfistge der modems 
mpfomatischen Geh am sekrift (190a) and in Die Gehmmsekrift m 
Bienste der pipstUehen Curie von men AnfSstten bis turn Ende des 
XVI. JakrUiinderts (1906) by the same author. Detailed emlanations 
and fllttstrations of modem methods Will be found in A. Ffgl, Systems 
des CUgrierens (loaO) ; M. Givierge, Cours de CryptotrapUe (1935) ; 
A Lange et MhfA. Mudurt, Tniti de Cryptoprapme (sgas) : Oidecher, 
Die Metitoden der (Sekdmschriften (1931) ; F. Drisitelle, Trmli 
Mnusthdre de Cryptograpide (1903) ; E. Baames, Les CUtres secrets 
dtvoEts {rgot) j w V&ik, L'ert de eUfrer eide itcldBrer ks dtfteha 
jNrdffs (iS 9 J>i H. Jttie, La eryptotrapMe et see eppEeattons a 
tort asINlsire (iM^) ; ..A Ketdib^ Xa eryptotnmde tmUt e kt 
(sW3) i mid F, W. jCaslBki, Die Gaheimtehpifteu und die DecUfrir- 
httnA Abuhm a number of technical papers by W. F. Friemnaa 

tiw ftworring are the mstt fanpoitaat: The twlesi of Coineldenee and 
Ms ApfdkdUdKt M Crpptupaphk AnMyile <t9n) i Severe! MaeUm 
O j l du ij wml Mepkods ^ Msdn S e M rn I/iptai ; Methods for Om 
S o klhm ef f tss H^ tiep Ci^ms fsytf). fajailketo tbeaaaay pi^ 


htheiB of eeiauotchd telegnidiic codes, no reference to any special 
rmee can here be given, but any bookdealer can furnish a good list 
For the hhtom of codes see W. F. Friedman, The History of the Use 
Of Codes and Code JUmgiMgc, the International Tekgraph Regulations 
pertaMng thereto, and the bearing ef this History on the Coriino 
Report (1938). (W. F. F.) 


CODBX, the name given to the earliest forms of manuscript 
(g.v.) in. book form, i.e., the collection of written pages stitch^ 
together which replaced the earlier roll of papyrus and the wax 
tablets (whidi when Mnged or bound together formed the first 
codex or caudex ) ; also ^e Latin form of the English word code 
(g.v.), meaning a body of law or regulations. For examples of 
famous codices, see the articles Bible, Palaeography, and 
Ldraries. 

CO]MAEUlf» a small genus of plants belonging to the family 
Eigihorbiaceae. One species, C. variegatum, a native of Polynesia, 
is cultivated in greenhouses, under the name of croton, for its 
variegated leaves. The six species are confined to Indomalaya, 
Polynesia and Australia. 

CODICIL t see Will. 

CODINUS, OBORGB (Georozob Koomos), the reputed au- 
thor of three extant works in Byzantine literature, two of which 
are anonymous in the mss. It is supposed that Codinus lived 
towards ^ end of the 15th century, 'ne works referred to are: 

(1 ) Patria ( T& Ildrptarqt KuvoravTivovrbXam). It is divided 
into five sections: (a) the foundation of Constantinople; (b) its 
topography; (c) its works of art and sights; (d) its buildings; 
(e) the construction of the church of St. Sophia. It was written 
in the reign of Basil II. (976-1025), revised under Alexius I. 
Comnenus (1081-1118), and perhaps copied by Codinus, whose 
name it bears in some (later) mss. The chief sources are: the 
Patria of Heqrchius Ulustrius of Miletus, an anonymous (e. 750) 
brief chronological record (Ilapaorfiircu oi/vrofioi xpovucal), and 
an anonymous account (Siiiyriea) of St. Sophia (ed. T. Preger 
in Scriptores originum ConstantinopoUtanarum, fasc. i., 1901, to 
be followed by the Patria of Codinus). (See riso Procopius, Do 
Aedificm and the poem of Paulus Silentiarius on the dedication of 
St. Sophia.) 

(2) De Officiis, a sketch of court and higher ecclesiastical dig- 
nities and ceremonies (cf. De Cermoniis of Constantine Por- 
phyrogenitus). 

(3) A chronological outline of events from the beginning of the 
world to the taki^ of Constantinople by the Turks (called Aga- 
renes in the ms. title). It is of little value. 

BrnLiooRAPHY. — Complete editions are (by I. Bekker) in the Bonn 
Corpus scriptorum Hist. Bye. (i8j<h 43, where, however, some sections 
of the Patria are omitted), and in J. P. Migne, Patrologia graeea, 
clvU.; see also C. Krumbacher, Ceschiehte der bysanlMschen lAteratur 
(1897). 


CODLIN MOTH (Cydia pomonella), a small moth, the larva 
(caterpillar) of which is very destructive to apples and other fruit. 
Indigenous to Europe, it has spread, through the agency of com- 
merce, wherever the apple is cultivated. Ibe most effective 
methods of control are by sack-binding the tree trunks and by 
s|M-ayfng with lead-arsenate. (See Pests; Entomology, Ec»- 

NOMIC.) 

COI^LIVER OIL (Oleum Morrhuae, or Oleum Jecoris 
Aselli), the oil obtained from the liver of the common cod 
(Gadus morrhua). The usual process is to heat the fresh, cleaned 
livers by steam to a temperature above that of boiling water, or, 
by more recent practice, to a lower temperature, the livers bring 
Impt as far as possible from contact with air. The oils so opined 
ore termed "steamed-liver oils.” The “pole” and “light brown" 
oils OK u^ in jdiarmacy; the “brown” oil, the cod oil of com- 
merce, behig obtained from putrid and decomposing livers, has an 
objectionable taste and odour and is largely employed by tanners. 
By h oili ^ the livers at a someuffiat high temperature, "unracked” 
cod oil is obtained, containing much “stearine,” which separates 
on cooBng and is srid as “fiA stearine" for soap-making, or as 
“fisb^aDow” for currying. The oil when freed from the stearine 
is known as “racked riL” “Coast cod dl" is the commercial name 
for oil obtained from the livers of various kinds of fish; e.g., 
hake, ling, haddock, etc. The chief centres of the cod-liver oil 
indugtiy are Lofoten and Ibimsdal in Norway; the oil is also pro- 
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pared in the United States, Canada, Newfoundland, Iceland and 
Russia. 

Cod-liver oil contains palmitin, stearin and'^other more complex 
glycerides; the “stearine” mentioned above, howler, contains 
very little palmitin and stearin. Therapic and jecoleic adds have 
been identified and apparently do not occur elsewhere in the ani- 
mal kingdom. Other constituoits are cholesterol (o<46-t*32%), 
traces of calciwn, magnesium, sodium, iodine, chlorine and bro- 
mine, and various aliphatic amines which are really secondary 
products. 

Cod-liver oil is very readily absorbed from the sidn and exerts 
all its thert^utic actions when thus exhibited. This method is 
often used for infants or young children with abdominal or other 
forms of tuberculosis. When taken by the mouth it is easily 
assimilable. It may cause nausea at first, but usually tolerance is 
soon established. 

Cod-liver oil may be given in all wasting diseases, in tubercu- 
losis and in rickets. It is occasionally valuable in chronic rheuma- 
toid arthritis. Care must be taken to avoid the nausea; loss of 
appetite and diarrhoea, easily induced by this oil It may be 
given in capsules, or as an emulsion, with or without malt-extract, 
fbe value of cod-liver oil depends partly on the food value of 
the oil itself, partly on the fat-soluble vitamin (see Vitamins) 
and iodine it contains. 

Cod-liver oil is used extensively in poultry feeds, either unmixed 
or combined with other oils, as a growth-accelerator for young 
chicks. It has proved especially valuable when their exposure to 
sunlight is restricted, making it commercially practicable to raise 
chiclu in poorly lighted structures. 

CODRINGTON, CHRISTOPHER (166&-1710), British 
soldier and colonial governor, whose father was captain-general 
of the Leeward Isles, was bom in the island of Barbados, West 
Indies, in 1668. Educated at Christ Church, Oxford, he was 
elected a fellow of All Souls, and served later on with the British 
forces in Flanders, being rewarded in 1695 with a captaincy in the 
Guards. In 1697, he was appointed captain-general and com- 
mander-in-chief of the Leeward Isles. In 1 703 he commanded the 
unsuccessful British expedition against Guadeloupe. After this he 
resigned his governorsUp and spent the rest of his life in retire- 
ment and study on his Barbados estates. He died on April 7, 
17x0, bequeathing these estates to the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel in Foreign Parts for the foundation of a college 
in Barbados. This college, known as the Codrington college, was 
built in 1714-43. 

CODRINGTON, SIR EDWARD (1770-1851), British 
admiral, entered the navy in July 1783. He served on the Ameri- 
can station, in the Mediterranean, and at home, till he was pro- 
moted lieutenant on May 38, 1783. Lord Howe selected him to 
be signal lieutenant on the flagship of the Channel fleet at the 
beginning of the revolutionary war with France. Codrington 
served with distinction throughout the war. From 1805 to 1808 
he commanded the “Orion,” which played a conspicuous part at 
Trafalgar, and was then transferred to the “Blake.” In 1814 he 
was promoted rear-admiral, and acted as “captain of the fleet” 
to Sir Alexander Cochrane in the operations against Washington, 
Baltimore, and New Orleans. In 1815 he was made R.C.B., and 
was promoted vice-admiral on July 10, liax. 

In Dec. 1836 he was appointed to the Mediterranean command, 
and sailed on Feb. i, 1837. On Oct. 30, 1837, in command of a 
combined British, French, and Russian fleet, he destroyed the 
Turkish and Eg3rptian naval forces at Navarino. As the battle 
had been unforeseen in England, and its result was unwelcome to 
the ministry of the day, Codrington Was entangled in a corre- 
spondence to prove that he had not gone beyond his instructions, 
and he was recalled by a despatch dated June 4, i8a8. After the 
battle Codrington went to Malta to refit his ships. He remained 
there till May i8a8, edien he sailed to join his Fkmch and Russian 
colleagues <m the coast of the Mores. Thqr endeavoured to en- 
force the evacuation of the peninsula by Xbisddm peacefully. 
Die Pasha niade diplomatic difficultks, and on Joib^ as the thrw 
admirals agreed that Codrington diould go to Alsnadxia to ob- j 
tain Ibrahim’s recall by Us father Mdhammed M. Codtin|tatt i 


had heard on June as of Us own eupenealien, bid, as hb aoe- 
cessor had noTarrived, he carried out die arrangement made on 
Jttty «5, aad'hia presence at Alcisadiia led to the tnai^ of Ai«. 
6, i8a6, by which the evacuation of the Morea wu settled. Hb 
services were recognised by a G.C.B. After bu return home he 
was occupied for a time in defentbig himsdf and then in leisure 
abroad. He commanded a training squadron in .the Ouumel in 
1831, and became admiral on Jan. 10, 1837. From Nov. 1839 to 
Dec. 1843 he was commander-in-chief at Portsmouth. He died 
on April 38, 1851. 

Sir Edward Codrington left two sons, ^r William (1804-1884), 
a soldier who commanded in the Crimea, and Sir Jxrim Henry 
(1808-1877), a naval officer, who dbd an admiral of the fleet. 

See Memoir of the Life of Admiral Sir Edward CodrUiiton, by 
his dau^ter Jane, Lady Bourchier (1873). This book contains mum 
useful first hand criticism of the operations at L’Orient (1795) and 
at Trafalgar (1805). ^ 

CODRU^ in Greek legend, the last king of Athens. It was 
prophesied at the time of the Dorian invasion of Peloponnesus 
(c. 1068 B.c.) that only the death of their king at the enemy’s 
hands could ensure victory to the Athenians. Devoting himself 
to his country, Codrus made his way disguised into the enemy’s 
camp, and Vovoked a quarrel, in which he was killed. Die Do- 
rians, on discovering that Codrus had been skin, retreated, des- 
pairing of success. No one being thought worthy to succeed Cod- 
rus, the title of king was abolished, and that of arcbon (q.v.) sub- 
stituted for it. 

See Lycurgus, Leoer. xx. (=84-7); Justin H. 6 ; Veil. Pat. i. 3; 
Grote, Hist, of Greece, pt. i. ch. 18 ; Busok, Griechische Gesekiehte, L 

CODY) WILLIAM FREDERICK (1846-1917), American 
scout and showman, known under the name of “Buffalo Bill,” 
was bom in 1846 in Scott county, Iowa. He was a rider of the 
“Pony Express,” a mail service established in the spring of i860 
by the Central Overland California and Pike’s Peak Express 
Company to carry the mails overland from St. Joseifli, Mo. to 
Sacramento, Calif., a distance of 1,950m., by means of rebys 
of ponies, each rider being eiqpected to cover about 75m. daily. 
When the “Pony Express” was discontinued in 1861, upon tl^ 
completion of the Pacific Telegraph Company’s line, young Cody 
became a scout and guide for the U.S. army. In 1863 he enluted 
in the 7tb Regiment of Kansas cavalry, in which he served until 
the close of the Civil War. In 1867 he made a contract with the 
Kansas Pacific railway to furnish its employees with buffalo 
meat while the line was being extoided through the wilderness, 
whence arose the name “Buffalo Bill.” In 1868-73 he was again 
an army scout and guide, serving against the Sioux and Cheyetmes ; 
and in 187s was a member of the Nelvaska house of representa- 
tives. During the Sioux-Cheyenne war of 1876 he served in the 
5th U.S. cavdry, and at the battle of Indbn Creek Idiled the 
Cheyenne chbf, Yellow Hand, in single combat. In 1883 he 
organised his “Wild West Show,” a spectacubr performance on a 
large scale, his first European tour taking place in r887. In the 
Nebraska national guard he again served against the Sioux in 
1890-91. He died in Denver, Colo., on Jan. 10. 1917, and was 
buried in a tomb blasted from solid rock on LoiAout mountain, 
3om. from Denver. 

COECIUA) a genus of limbless, worm-like amphilnaiis (see 
Amphdu), first described by Linnaeus as a group of snakes, but 
now recognised as of a distinct order of Amphibia to sriiich the 
names ap^, peromela, and Gynmophioru have been given. The 
latter Is now in general use by systematists, but ^ order k 
sometimes popularly called Coecilia. 

The coedlhms, or Gymnoidiiona, are all Umbless, long-bodied 
Amiffiilfia having a very short tail, the vent bong nearly terminal. 
Thdr bodies sire usually more or less ringed by a aeries of dermal 
folds wNch give thdr owners the ^ipearance of large earthvmnns. 
Wit^ these folds there are in most genera a sales of 
minute scales wUdi distinguidi the Gymnigihiena from ollia Am- 
pUMa. AU geiiera are diancterlaed a peedia piotiliaibie teik- 
tacle on tim side of Ose thw Bear Use nostril or eye. If k said to 
function as a tactile organ, but is radically riiSoent from sucli 
sense organs in odwr AmdAia.^ GoedKans are primitive- jorads 
appoeady difeetly derived from tte extfaicit JepoqpondyBa. Ihqr 
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show no close aflhiity to other living groups, and are more primi- 
tive than other living Amphibia in possessing in certain genera a 
post-frontal (Ichtkyophis, etc.), an ectopterygoid (HypogeopUs, 
etc.), a transitory spiracle cleft, a sixth gill sack, four pairs of 
functional thymus glands and two additional pairs of rudiments 
during development. Such apparently primitive structures as the 
unspecialiaed hyoid apparatus may owe their simplicity to sec- 
ondary degeneration. In certain features of the skull the coecil- 
ians resemble a partly metamorphosed urodele, such as Crypto- 
bronchus, but one bigUy modified for burrowing. The lidless eyes 
are usually indistinct and sometimes very degenerate and hidden 
under the bones of the skull. In spite of primitive characters of 
integument and skull the coecilians must be considered a highly 
aberrant and specialised group. 

Nieden (igi3), the latest reviewer of the order, recognises nine- 
teen genera and fifty-five species, all referable to a single family, 
the Coeciliidae. The primitive genera Ichthyophis, Rkinatrema, 
etc., possess scales, es^ibit the fewest fusions of skull elements, 
and are the least modified for burrowing. The most specialized 
are either degenerate borrowers or aquatic (Typhlonectes). In 
correlation with the habitat the structure of integument, skeleton, 
or lungs may be modified. The coecilians inhabit the tropics. 
They are seldom seen except after heavy rains or after ploughing 
the ground. 

The life histories of several genera of coecilians are known. 
Ichthyophis lays its eggs on land in damp situations, the larvae 
escaping to take up an aquatic existence. The more specialized 
Hypogeophis skips over the lar\’al stage. Finally the aquatic 
Typhlonectes retains its eggs within the oviduct and gives birth to 
living young. Other species may be oviparous, others viviparous. 

Bibliography. — See “General Works” in Bibliography under Am- 
phibia. Nieden, Fr., “Gymnophiona (Amphibia apoda),” Das Tier- 
reich, xxxvii., 1913. Kuhlcnbeck, H., “Zur Morphologie des Gyro- 
nophionen gehuns,” Zeitsekr. Nat., Jena, Iviii., 192a, pp. 453-484. 
Marcus, H., “Uber die Entwicklung von Blut und Gefassen bei 
Hypogeophis und Torpedo. Beitrag zur Kenntnis der Gymnophionen,” 
ix., Zeitsekr, Anal, Entw, Gesck,, Ixxx., 1926, ppT 104-176. 

(G. K. N.) 

COEDUCATION is the education of both sexes in the same 
classes in an institution. This term has been given several inter- 
pretations, the most extreme of which is that girls and boys 
“shall be taught the same things, at the same time, in the same 
place, by the same faculty, with the same methods, and under 
the same regimen.’' This is based upon the assumption that there 
are no differences between girls and boys and consequently they 
should be given precisely the same education. The more accepted 
interpretation is that there are differences in their physical and 
mental powers and needs, but that because of their fundamental 
similarities they should be educated together, uniting' in many 
classes, in many sports, and in much of their social life, but modi- 
fying all these to suit their special differences. 

Coeducation as a definite educational method or policy is mod- 
em and comparatively recent in its adoption. The constitution 
of society in the early centuries, with war and religion — ^which 
engendered belligerency — ^as the chief occupations and interests, 
confined education to men and boys. As far back as the first cen- 
tury Greece had schools for boys. France and Germany estab- 
lished them in the fourth century and England has a record of a 
similar school in 598. Private education for boys of certain 
classes was possible long before this both in Europe and the 
Orient. More than a thousand years passed before education of 
girls was attempted on any scale whatever. What education girls 
had received had been secured either privately or in convents or 
a few segregated schools, and such opportunities were confined 
almost entirely to families of wealth. In a few instances girls^ 
princesses or members of the aristocracy — had been taught with 
their brothers at home, or occasionally a young woman bad been 
permitted to attend a few lectures with her brothers. Althoufl^ 
several of the teachers of ancient and mediaeval days advocated 
ultimately teacl^ girls, and even the sexes together, it remained 
a theory except in such special cases. 

As long as the idea prevailed that women were designed to be 
^'deccHrative, pleasant toys for man’s amusement,” or that “edu- 


cation would render them less useful and agreeable to men,” very 
little education except with these objects in view could be ob- 
tained. With changing social, economic and religious conditions, 
the status of woman changed. Since educational opportunities 
were so firmly established for boys in all countries existing through 
ancient and mediaeval days, education for girls became a question 
of method. With few exceptions, at first segregated schools were 
provided. Then as a matter of economy girls were admitted to 
some boys’ schools, or small schools were established for both 
I together, usually elementary in character. In Scotland coeducation 
I in the elementary schools was established as a definite policy in 
the late 17th century, though boys and girls had attended the same 
I parish schools together previous to this. 

I An innovation in matters of education was promulgated by the 
Massachusetts colony in the New World when it passed laws in 
1642 and 1647 providing for free compulsory education for all its 
children, this being almost as soon as the colony was settled and 
this being also the basis upon which all education in the colonies 
and the United States has since been devTloped. 

In the 19th century women began to demand an education equal 
to that of their brothers. As they edged or fought their way into 
various institutions the question of coeducation — its efficacy and 
desirability — liecame a widely debated subject, especially in the 
Old World countries where tradition and custom have held through 
many centuries and where changes of a radical nature are made 
slowly. As yet coeducation is not popular there though it has been 
adopted in a number of countries for the earlier grades where 
the Government has assumed the responsibility of giving free edu- 
cation to its children. 

England. — Coeducation was tried in England as an experiment 
in a number of private schools established cither by individuals or 
societies in the middle of the xgth century. Free elementary 
schools, coeducational in character, were established as a result 
of the Education Acts of 1870 and 1902, but they have never 
found favour with the “classes,” and arc attended almost entirely 
by the “masses.” In the ’70s, when the desire for higher educa- 
tion spread among women, the two colleges for women, Girton and 
Newnham (1874), did not give what was wanted. Then began 
the long struggle, led by the Headmistresses’ Association, to secure 
entrance to and degrees from the universities of England, espe- 
cially Oxford and Cambridge, which has been fully accomplished 
only recently. 

rrancc.-^ompul5ory education was established in France in 
the early 19th century, but since 1867 each commune with popu- 
lation of over 500 has been obliged to support a separate school 
for girls. While there are some 20,000 mixed schools in France, 
these are attended almost exclusively by children of the middle 
and artisan classes. Segregation above the 13th year is almost the 
invariable rule. A number of universities, established exclusively 
for men, have admitted women and to that extent they arc coedu- 
cational. 

Germany* — ^With the adoption of compulsory elementary edu- 
cation in Germany, mixed or coeducational schools developed in 
the smaller cities, and about two-thirds of the children are now 
educated in this manner. Since the overthrow of the Monarchy 
changes in educational matters as well as social and political are 
taking place. Higher education is much in demand by German 
women and while no coeducational universities have been estab- 
lished since the World War, many old universities arc admitting 
women. 

The Orient*— In the East women as a whole have hardly 
started on the road to education of any kind. Thousands of years 
of tradition, the great diversity of religions and the texture 
of society have all been responsible for the slow progress of their 
education. In China, Roman Catholic and American Protestant 
missionaries in the middle of the 19th century established mission 
schools which started the movement for the education of girls. 
As yet schools are not numerous and coeducation is practically 
non-existent. 

Japan, which established its first school for boys in 794 a.d., 
paid iittfe heed to the education of girls until the last half century. 
Affected by Che overthrow of feudal system, and by the 
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results of the study of educational systems in the United States 
and Europe, the Japanese Government adopted (about 1871) free, 
compulsory, secular education for boys and girls in a common 
school. Segregated high schools are provided for children over 12 . 
Japanese women have been greatly influenced by contact with the 
women of the United States where many go for study, and are 
requesting more opportunities in their own country. In increasing 
numbers, they are attending the Imperial universities (opened to 
them in 1920) and the free universities which have followed this 
example. 

India. — The factors involved in India’s problem of education 
are numerous and most complicated — ^antagonistic religions, the 
caste system, the child brides and child widows, the economic situ- 
ation, lack of efficient teachers, apathy of adults — ^these make a 
seemingly almost hopeless array. In 1928 1 % of the girls were 
literate and only 1*03% were under instruction. Coeducation is 
confined to the village schools for an economic reason, but sep- 
arate schools for girls are being established as soon as the village 
can do so. Less than a thousand women are studying in girls’ 
colleges, a few hundred in men’s colleges and technical schools. 
There is little interest in education for girls and practically none 
in coeducation though prejudice toward both is slowly lessening. 

Italy* — ^Italy has made great changes since the World War in 
its educational policy for women. Many women were forced into 
men’s occupations and as they realized the need for more prelimi- 
nary training the situation was met at first by permitting them to 
go to the liceo, or higher school for boys. As the numbers in- 
creased Italy had neither time nor money to build separate schools. 
Consequently coeducation exists in the higher schools established 
for boys, leading to the universities — many of which are now open 
to women. 

South America.— The varying political and economic changes 
in South American countries, the difficulties of communication 
between countries and parts of the same country, the immense 
distances, small population, the topography and the general apathy 
or hostility toward education of women have all contributed to its 
slow progress. Though coeducation exists to a limited extent in 
some South American countries, it is neither popular with nor 
patronized by those who can afford to send their daughters to 
convents or church schools. Argentina has made the greatest 
progress, dating from 1868, when North American methods and 
teachers were introduced by the president. About half the schools 
are now coeducational. Brazil, 3% of whose population attend 
school, has, since the establishment of the republic in 1889, set 
up free, primary, secular schools, a few of which are coeduca- 
tional — though they serve mostly as models. Sixteen-seventeenths 
of the population are Roman Catholics which makes separation of 
Church and State difficult. Chile has admitted women to its 
teacher training schools since 1890, at first with reluctance and 
some reservations. Latin American universities which form a 
chain from the University of Mexico (1551) to southern Argen- 
tina were established for religious purposes for men. Their char- 
acter has been somewhat modified and women are now admitted 
to many such universities. 

United States. — Coeducation is a distinctive feature of educa- 
tion in the United States and extends from the kindergarten 
through the college. It probably originated in colonial days in 
New England before the advent of public schools when boys and 
occasionally girls with them were instructed in the Dames’ schools 
and later in private schools as a matter of expediency or necessity. 

Coeducation received a great impietus following each of the 
three great wars of the United States. The Revolutionary War 
brought new ideas, stabilizing the new government and the 
quiescent development of a new country. The Civil War opened 
up and widely extended the profession of teaching for women. 
The World War brought tremendous changes in the economic, 
political and social status of women, and opened hundreds of 
occupations previously closed to them. 

Owing to a difference in type and purpose of the early settlers 
of New England and of the more southern colonies, a difference | 
in their attitude toward education developed, and the^ differences I 
appeared in the new settlements opened by migrants farther West 


The colonial South because of its early indifference, because of 
its greater economic freedom and because of its institution of 
slavery, developed public education and coeducation more slowly. 
The New England idea of coeducation was transplanted through- 
out the Middle West and Northwest, and gnuiually this type has 
been adopted throughout the country, due also to economic condi- 
tions, sparsely settled country, lack of transportation, growing 
ideas of democracy and the women’s rights movement. Coeduca- 
tion is the accepted and predominate mode of education in about 
97% of the public elementary and secondary schools of the 
United States, students in 258,859 such schools in 1926 numbering 
24,741,468. 

The establishment of coeducational colleges and universities 
by private endowment, by Churches and by States has been 
remarkably rapid west of New York State. The East has been 
slow to adopt coeducation, largely owing to the age and prestige 
of its men’s colleges, these having been founded when the colonies 
were young; and to the prestige of the women’s colleges opened 
to meet an unfulfilled demand of eastern women for college 
training. St. Lawrence university was chartered in 1861 as a 
coeducational institution and was followed by Cornell in 1868 
and Swartbmore in 1869, these being the first in the East. Others 
followed rapidly, Syracuse (1870), Boston (1873), and then a 
few institutions, exclusively men’s for forty to one hundred years, 
began to admit women, notably Vermont (1871), Maine (1872), 
Pittsburgh (1874), Pennsylvania (1877), etc. 

Collegiate coeducation began much earlier in the Middlcwest 
and Northwest. Oberlin opened as an academy in 1833 and in the 
same year what is now Kalamazoo college was chartered. In 
the ’40s such coeducational institutions as Buffalo, Earlham, 
Grinnell, Eureka, Iowa Wesleyan, Lawrence, Mt. Union, Otter- 
bein. Pacific and Williammette were founded; and Knox and Al- 
bion admitted women. The ’50s saw the first coeducational Slate 
universities established, Utah in 1850 and Iowa in 1855, and the 
formation of numerous Middle West coeducational colleges con- 
tinued. During the ’60s .seven more State universities were 
chartered as coeducational, and Indiana, Minnesota and Mis- 
souri admitted women. All but five states have coeducational 
universities, two only partially. Four of the five have no State 
universities. The universality of coeducation west of the Mis- 
sissippi is made apparent by the fact that in all this territory there 
are but four women’s colleges, one established in 1927. In this 
same territory almost without exception the leading institutions 
are the State universities. Practically every department of col- 
legiate instruction is open to women, — ^professional courses as 
well as liberal arts, and many institutions are admitting graduate 
women whos^ undergraduates are entirely men. 

Experience is the only method of testing the results of coeduca- 
tion and with the fourth generation of coeducationally trained 
women now in colleges in the United States, the old objections 
there have been refuted. 

Other Countries*— A coeducational system is being built up 
in Canada similar to and influenced by that of the United States 
since intercommunication is easy and their economic problems 
and types of settlers are similar. 

Denmark has developed its coeducation largely through the 
cooperation of several families in the matter of establishing 
schools. This custom and the later establishment of free schools 
for boys and girls have led to its public school system. The other 
Scandinavian countries, and Holland, Belgium and Switzerland, 
have all developed coeducation to a certain degree in the public 
school system. 

Summary* — ^The old arguments against coeducation — that it 
will effeminate the men and coarsen the women, that the women 
have not sufficient health, strength or mental ability for higher 
education or to compete with the men — have been repeatedly dis- 
proved. The remaining objection seems to be largely a matter 
of centuries of custom, of racial differences and class prejudice. 
Tradition and prejudice still favour the segregated schools where 
possible. 

The numerous changes in the character of government in the 
past 50 years have greatly affected educatkmal policies, and 
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definite conclusions are not yet reached as to the best methods— 
coeducatimi or segregation. With the development of mental 
hygiene and psyciiology some educators are again speculating 
whether it might not advisable to separate the sexes, at least 
during a few years of adolescent life, especially as there seems to 
to be a natural segregation in some fiel^ because of the increase 
of vocational and professional courses adapted to the different 
sexes. In the United States and Canada tht tendency continues 
to be toward coeducation in all schools, working out individual 
interests because of sex differences in coeducational public schools 
rather than in private segregated schools. Nowhere in the world 
is coeducation developed to the extent and with the democratic 
spirit that exists in the United States. (R. L. F.) 

Bibliographt. — ^Hon. D. Campbell, Mixed Education of Boys and 
Girls (1874) ; R* G. Boone, Education in the United States (1889) ; 
Alice Wood, ed.. Co-education, a series of essays by various authors 
(1903) ; £. G. Grant, History of Education in the VS, (1909) ; C. 
Brereton, Studies in Foreign Education (1913) ; A. F. Leach, Proceed- 
ings of the British Academy (1914) ; P. Sandiford^ ed., Comparative 
Education (1918) ; E. P. Cubberley, Public Education in the United 
States (19x9). 

COEFFICIENT, a term used in algebra originally to repre- 
sent either of the two rational factors of a monomial. For example, 
in its primitive meaning, in the expression ab cither a or b would 
be the coefficient of the other, the two acting together with the 
same efficiency. The meaning of the word has, however, been 
gradually enlarged as algebra has developed. At present a co- 
efficient is generally considered as a number or other known 
factor written before an algebraic expression. For example, in 
the expression 2a is the coefficient of but 2 is also con- 
sidered as the coefficient of jx*. Similarly, in the case of ^xy, the 
coefficient of xy is J, and in the expression \/3 (x— y), V3 
is the coefficient of x— y. The term was introduced into algebra 
by Vieta (Viite), at the close of the i6th century. In algebra it 
is often required to perform some such operation as the division 
of x^--7x*+i9x*— 22X+3 by x— 3. This is conveniently done 
by using detached coefficients, simply dividing i — 7-f-i9— 22+3 
by 1—3, using the ordinary arrangement of work, or that of syn- 
thetic division as explained in textbooks. This saves the labour of 
frequently writing the letters during the operation. {See Algebra; 
Polynomial Equations, Theory of.) 

COEHOORN, MENNO9 Baron van (1641-1704), Dutch 
soldier and military engineer, of Swedish extraction, was bom at 
Leeuwarden in Friesland, and became a captain in the Dutch 
army. In 1673 he took part in the defence of Maastricht and in 
the siege of Grave, where the small mortars (called coehorns) 
he invented troubled the French garrison. He was made a 
colonel for his conduct at the battle of Seneff (1674), and was 
also at the battles of Cassel (1677) and Saint Denis (1678). He 
was an innovator in fortification, and his first published work, 
Versterckinge de Vi jf hocks met alle syne Buytenwerken (Leeu- 
warden, 1682) cau^ a controversy with Louys Paan (Leeu- 
warden, 1682, 1683) ; Coehoom was entrusted with the reconstruc- 
tion of several fortresses in the Netherlands, and became the 
worthy rival of his great contemporary Vauban. In his chief 
work, Nieuwe Vestingbouw op en natte of lage horizont, etc. 
(Leeuwarden, 1685), he laid down three “systems,” the feature 
of which was the multiplicity and great saUency of the works, 
eminently suited for fiat sites such as those of the Low Countries. 
He borrowed many details from his Dutch predecessor Freytag, 
or from Albrecht Durer, and Speckle, and studied the individu^ 
case, not theoretical perfection; e.g,, at Groningen. 

From x688 to 1697 Coehoom was a brigadier. At Fleurus he 
distingui^d himself. In 1692 he lost Namur, a fortress of bis 
own, to Vauban, but retook it in 1695. Coehoom became lieu- 
tenant-general and inspector-general of the Netherlands fortresses, 
and the high-German peoples as well as the Dutch honoured him. 
He commanded a corps in Marlborough’s army from 170X to 
1703, and in the constant siege warfare his skill was of the 
highest value. Tlie swift reduction of Bonn and the siege of 
Huy in 1703 were his crowning successes. He died of apoplexy 
at Wijkd on March 17* 1704, 

His ^^first QTstem” was applied to Nijmwegen, Breda, Betfen- 


op-Zoom, and Mannheim, his second to Belgrade and Temesvir 
among other places. His son, Gosewijn Theodor van Coehoom, 
wrote his life (re-edited Syperstein, Leeuwarden, i860). His 
Nieuwe Vestingbouw was translated into English by T. Savery 
(1705); see also the article Fortification and Siegecraft and 
the bibliographies under that heading. 

COELENTERATA (se-l^n-tur-a't^). The term Coelcnter- 
ata is applied to a large group or phylum of animals of a lowly 
grade of organisation. Only two types of animals possess a more 
simple structure than the Coclcnterata; viz., the sponges and 
the Protozoa. The Protozoa are organisms whose body usually 
consists entirely of a single cell, which is generally of microscopic 
size. In certain instances a number of these cells liecome banded 
together to form a colony, but in such a case they are not arranged 
so as to constitute tissues, and are individually autonomous and 
self-supporting. In the case of the sponges we are dealing with 
animals consisting of a multitude of cells of different kinds which 
arc massed together, and many of which are segregated into defi- 
nite sheets or tissues, each sheet performing a function or func- 
tions of its own. A sponge develops from a definite embryo which 
is the outcome of the cleavage of a fertilized egg, but apart from 
this it is very unlike the animals of the higher groups in that it 
constitutes in its adult condition a fixed plant-like object often 
of somewhat indefinite shape. The sponges probably represent a 
series of products of evolution which diverged from protozoan 
ancestors in a direction distinct from that pursued by any other 
animals and which led on to nothing beyond the sponges them- 
selves. The Coelenterata, however, from beginnings similar to 
those of the sponges, achieved an altogether higher grade of 
organization, producing not only tissues but also a much more 
definite form and individuality than the sponges, involving the 
differentiation of nervous and muscular systems and consequently 
efficient co-ordination of parts and considerable powers of move- 
ment and locomotion. In the sponges primitive muscular tissue 
exists locally, but there is no nervous system. 

Structure of a Coelenteratei^The body of a Coclentcratc 
resembles in architectural principle that stage which may be recog- 
nized in the early development of so many animals above the 
degree of sponges, and which is known as gastrula (fig. 5). A 
gastrula consists of a small sac, with a single opening at one end 
of it (the blastopore). The walls of the sac possess two layers of 
cells, one passing into the other at the margin of the blastopore. 
The inner layer is known as endoderm, the outer as ectoderm. 
No Coelentcrate, however comiilex may be its structure, passes 
beyond the fundamental plan thus outlined; though its size may 
be great and its parts elaborate, it remains an animal pos.sessing 
one principal internal cavity only, the coelenteron, which opens to 
the exterior by a single main aperture, the mouth. In a typical 
higher animal the body contains two principal cavities, the food 
canal, and another main cavity situated between the wall of the 
food canal and the outer integuments of the body. In such a form 
the food canal opens to the exterior by a second aperture (the 
anus) through which the undigested material is voided ; the Coe- 
lenterata possess no such opening and waste substances arc ejected 
through the mouth. 

There is, in fact, no existing Coelenterate in which the adult 
animal is quite as simple as a gastrula; but there do exist crea- 
tures in which the main differences are that the cells of the ecto- 
derm exhibit a differentiation into more than one kind, and that 
there lies between ectoderm and endoderm a thin sheet of non- 
cellular material, the mesogloea, which supports the other layers. 
An example of such a grade of structure may be found in 
Protohydra, 

The majority of Coelenterata, however, develop a complexity 
far exceeding this. The actual form of the body varies almost 
infinitely, but usually a prominent feature of the organization is 
the presence of a number of tentacles placed in a definite manner 
around the mouth. These tentacles may be solid structures, con- 
taining a core of endoderm and a covering of ectoderm, or they 
may be hollow, the wall in such case including both celMayers. 
The symmetry of the body is usually characterized by the fact 
that the various parts are arranged about the radii of a circle with 
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the mouth as its centre, and that the same structures are repeated 
in a regular manner in different sectors. In other words, the ani- 
mal is radially symmetrical and can be divided by suitable radial 
cuts into a varying number of parts each of which is exactly 
equivalent to the others. This symmetry is not invariably present, 
but is extremely prevalent, although in one section of Coelenterata 
(the Anthozoa) it is accompanied by an underlying bilateral 
synunetry which mars its perfection. The middle layer or meso- 
gloea varies greatly in bulk in different cases, being sometimes 
extremely tenuous and small in 
amount, sometimes very exten- 
sive and forming the greater part 
of the mass of the organism. 

Polyp and Medusa^The 
Coelenterata exhibit two main 
types of shape, both founded up- 
on the gastrula plan. 

1. The Polyp. The name ^o/y/> 

(figs. I and 2) is derived from 
the French potdpe, a term applied 
to an octopus. There is no 
actual relationship whatever be- 
tween a Coelenterate polyp and 
an octopus, the comparison hav- 
ing been suggested by the fact 
that both of them possess mobile 
tentacles. A good example of a 
polyp is a sea anemone, the es- 
sentials of its structure being a hydropolyp 

hollow cylindrical body closed in below by an adherent disc-like 
base, above by another disc (the peristome) bearing the mouth 
in its centre and a circlet of tentacles round its outer part. 
Details of the structure of different kinds of polyps are given in 
the articles Hydrozoa, Antho- 
zoa and ScYPHOzoA. 

2. The Medusa, Those Coelen- 
terates popularly known as “jelly- 
fish” are scientifically christened 
medusae, the name referring to 
the resemblance borne by the 
long mobile tentacles of some of 
these animals to the writhing, 
snaky tresses of the Gorgon Me- 
dusa. The body of a medusa 
(fig. 3) is shapKjd like an um- 
brella, and hanging down inside 
it from the point at which the 
handle of the umbrella would be 
attached, is a structure known as 
the manubrium f at the end of 
which is the mouth. In this case the tentacles form a circlet round 
the margin of the umbrella. For details of the organization of 
Coelenterate medusae reference should be made to the articles 
Hydrozoa and Scyphozoa. 

Alteffiation of Generations.— One of the most interesting 
features connected with the Coelenterata is the fact that a single 
animal may for part of its life be a polyp 
and for part a medusa; or from a polyp, 
buds may be formed which develop into 
medusae. In cases such as the latter it is 
the polyp which is developed from an egg, 
and this polyp itself produces no sex- 
organs; it is able however to give origin to 
vegetative buds which develop into me- • o"o” or lioLo'cv^’ 
dusae, and these in their turn bring forth (macmillan • co. lto.i 
sex-cells which after fertilization initiate P*®- 3.— the medusa or 
further polyps. In this way there is regu- 
lar alternation between polyp and medusa and the phenomenon is 
termed metagenesis or alternation of generations. 

Polymoiphlsm and the Formation of Colonies. — Another 
marked characteristic of the Coelenterata is their tendency to form 
colonies of individuals united to each other by a common stem, 
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Fig. 2. — A SEA ANEMONE, IL- 
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TYPICAL POLYP 



plate or mass of intermediate tissue. The colonies so formed are 
generally attached permanently to foreign surfaces, but in some 
cases they form strings or aggregations of individuals which float 
or are propelled through the sea. Coelenterate colonies are fre- 
quently characterized moreover by the production in one and the 
same colony of different kinds of individuals, among which the 
various functions are distributed. There may co-exist in a single 
colony not only polyps as well as 
medusae (fig. 4), but more than 
one kind of each of these types of 
individuals. There may be sex- 
ual medusae and medusae trans- 
formed into locomotory organs; 
polyps whose main function is 
digestion and others which catch 
and paralyse prey; and so forth. 

The phenomenon thus outlined 
is known as polymorphism and 
metagenesis is a form of it; it is 
one of the most interesting mani- 
festations of the diversity of ani- 
mal life, and is considered in 
more detail at the end of the 
article Hydrozoa. 

Development.— The Coelen- 
terata pass during the course of 
their life-history through a series 
of stages very unlike the adult 
animal. A simple instance of 
these stages is provided by the 
embryology of the common sea 
anemone, Metridium semle (fig. 

5). In this species the eggs are shed into the sea by the parent 
and are there fertilized. After fertilization the egg divides into 
halves and each of these once more into two. The four cells 
(or blastomercs) so formed are equal or sub-equal in size. This 
process of subdivision is continued until a considerable number of 
small cells have been formed, and these are so arranged as to 
constitute a hollow sphere containing fluid. The sphere is known 
as a blastula and the cavity as a blastocoele. The blastula con- 
tinues to develop in such a way that one side of the sphere first 
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Fig. 5.— STAGES IN development of certain COELENTERATEi 
A. Ssotlon through on oarly tUgt In olMvage of the egg of « too anomono 
(Metridium). D. and E. later •tagai— blastula and gastrula. B. A planula 
belonging to a ooelenterate. C. Late larva of a sea anemone 

flattens and then becomes concave, being finally completely in* 
vaginated into the other half. This process practically obliterates 
the blastocoele, and forms in its stead a second internal cavity, the 
archetUeron, vdiich communicates with the exterior by means of a 
small opening, the blastopore. There has thus been produced a 
typical gastrula such as has been previously described; its archen* 
teron becomes directly transformed into the coelenteron of the 
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adult, and the blastopore becomes the adult mouth. During its 
early stages the animal moves through the water by the aid of cilia 
which appear on its outer surface dining the blutula stage, but 
before it begins to assume the adult sha^ it tends to remain at 
the bottom, moving horizontally and resting from time to time, 
and often becoming temporarily attached to the bottom mouth 
downwards, during which time it may execute slow creeping 
movements. From this larva the adult anemone-polyp is achieved 
by degrees. At a given time the larva settles down and attaches 
itself to a foreign surface; its proportions change, it acquires ten- 
tacles, and becomes a small polyp. 

The embryology of the Coelenterata varies considerably from 
one species to another, but generally speaking it is characterized 
by the presence of a gastrula-stage or of some equivalent. Fre- 
quently no actual gastrula exists but instead a corresponding 
stage known as planula is produced, in which there is no blasto- 
pore, the embryo consisting either of a hollow two-layered organ- 
ism or of a central mass of endoderm-cells covered externally 
by a layer of ectoderm (fig. 5). Planulae and gastrulae may 
be free-swimming organisms moving by means of cilia, or may be 
contained within the coelenteron of the parent or within a pro- 
tective enclosure so that they have no actual free existence, and 
are bom as young polyps. 

Motion* — The movements of which a Coelenterate is capable 
depend upon its shape, organization and mode of life. A jellyfish 
is an active free-swimming creature which progresses through the 
water as a result of rhythmic or spasmodic contractions of its 
bell-like body brought about by the action of muscles. Different 
kinds of jellyfish are active in varying degrees; some are much 
stronger swimmers than others, some are decidedly sluggish, whilst 
a few are creepers. Movement in polyps varies according to 
whether they possess a skeleton or not; in those provided with 
such a structure movement is naturally limited to those actions 
which the tentacles or other parts of the polyp can perform unre- 
stricted by the hard parts. If a polyp is free from skeleton, it can 
move in a variety of ways; rarely, it swims actively by concerted 
lashing movements of the tentacles; sometimes it will creep on 
these organs; or it may attach itself by the base, bend over and 
attach the tentacles, then loosen the base, move its body and 
re-attach the base elsewhere. On the other hand it may simply 
loosen its hold and allow the motion of the water to carry it else- 
where, and in such case may inflate itself with water in order to 
become more buoyant; or it may creep upon its base, a method 
characteristic of many of the large polyps of the sea anemones. 

The movements exhibited, apart from those connected with 
actual locomotion, consist of contractions and expansions of the 
tentacles and body, movements of the mouth, and so. forth, con- 
nected with capture and swallowing of food, with retraction for 
the purpose of sheltering from adverse conditions, and with simi- 
lar matters. Tentacles are usually highly contractile, and in their 
most concentrated condition are very much smaller than when 
expanded. The whole body may be relatively rigid and not, as a 
whole, very contractile, in forms possessing a high development 
of the mesogloea; but in many cases it is as contractile as 
the tentacles and may be reduced at need to a bulk very much 
smaller than its size when expanded; e,g., to an eighth of its 
mATimum bulk. 

Muscles* — ^Although the general substance of a Coelenterate is 
contractile, the definite movements which it performs are the 
result of muscular or ciliary action. The muscular system in its 
simplest condition consists of a single layer or sheet of muscle- 
fibres, lying on the inner or outer surface of the mesogloea. The 
muscle-sheets of Coelenterates are normally only one fibre thick, 
and each fibre lies directly upon a supporting surface of meso- 
gloea. Consequently if strong localized muscles (as distinct from 
diffuse sheets) are required, these are generally attained by the 
simple expedient of pleating the surface of t^ mesogloea into 
rid^, on the surface of ^ch fie the fibres, still in a single layer. | 
In certain cases muscle becomes embedded in the mes^loea. The 
individual fibres are not in the simpler instances independent 
structures, but belong to and form part of epithelial cells of the 
ectoderm or endoderm. Thus the combination of each cell with its 
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*^muscle tail*’ (or tails) constitutes a musculo-epithelial cell, a 
structure characteristic of Coelenterata but rare among higher 
animals (fig. 8). In more specialized cases the muscle-fibres of the 
ectoderm become separate structures, the epithelial ceUs which 
produced them being of insignificant proportions. 

The Finer Structure of the Tissues. — ^The structure of the 
layers of the body must now receive short notice (fig. 6). The 


mesogloea is a sheet of very variable structure; sometimes it is 
gelatinous in texture, sometimes almost cartilaginous, or again it 
may be very watery and unsubstantial. It contains within its 
substance cells which have wandered there from the other layers, 
and the functions of which are not fully understood. Some of 
them at least are amoeboid cells which carry or transmit nutri- 
ment from the endoderm (the digestive layer) to other parts of 
the body. Others probably add to the mesoglocal substance by 
secretion, whilst it is possible that some of them constitute part 
of a mesogloeal nervous system. At its highest development the 
mesogloea possesses fibres as well as cells, but these arc not at 
all of the same nature as the muscular fibres. The cell-layers are 
best considered separately, and the following details apply to a 
sea anemone, which will serve as a suitable example. The ecto- 
derm is an epithelium consisting of elongated supporting cells 
which are ciliated in some parts of the body, and among these 
occur large numbers of cells of other kinds. There are glandular 
cells which secrete mucus, etc., sensory cells which constitute 
the peripheral receptive elements of the nervous system, cnido- 
blasts which secrete curious explosive capsules about which more 
will be related shortly, and undifferentiated interstitial cells which 
may give rise to other kinds at need. In the deeper parts of 
the epithelium lie nerve cells (the nervous system is further 
described below) and on the surface of the mesogloea, in given 
parts of the body, are the muscle fibres, which are here Inde- 
pendent of the supporting cells. The endoderm reseml^ the 
ectoderm in general constitution, but its supporting cells, instead 
of being ciliated, bear each a single large cilium or flagellum, and 
each possesses a basal muscle fibre, and so constitutes an epithelio- 
muscular cell. Many of them are digestive in function. Gland- 
cells are to be found in the endoderm, as also are sensory, nervous 
and interstitial cells; cnidoblasts are most characteristic of the 
ectoderm, but also occur freely in the endoderm where necessary. 

The germ cells of the Coelenterata, those cells which will in 
due course form eggs or spermatozoa, are formed sometimes from 
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Fig. c. — PART OF the longitudinal section op hydra, enlarged 
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interstitial cells, sometimes from differentiated epithelial cells. 
They niay originate in either ectoderm or endoderm, but are not 
necessarily first formed in the region in which they will ripen. 

Oener^ Fttnctions«— The Coelenterata possess no special 
organs for respiration or excretion, and possess neither blood nor 
blood-vessels. Respiration and excretion are performed by the 
general surfaces of the body, but sometimes the chief excretory 
areas are localized. Circulation in the true sense does not exist, 
although currents are produced in the fluid contained in the coelen- 
teron by means of the endodermal flagella. The distribution of 
substances through the tissues takes place partly through the 
agency of amoeboid cells and partly by diffusion. Feeding and 
digestion must be more closely considered. 

Capture of Foo<!U— -The Coelenterata are generally speaking 
carnivorous, and capture food by two principal methods. The 
commonest way is to seize the prey with one or more of the 
tentacles, to convey it to the mouth and swallow it. This is made 
possible by the fact that the tentacles possess stinging and adhe- 
sive powers of a high order. A tentade will adhere to and will 
paralyse or kill any organism which is desired for food, provided 
that the prey in question is not too large or too tough to be 
penetrated by the poisonous threads shot out by the tentacle. 
These threads are shot forth in countless numbers from the ten- 
tacle-surface, each being everted by one of those explosive cap- 
sules which have been mentioned above. Although microscopic 
in size, the threads have astonishing powers of penetration, and 
the poison which they carry with them, although weak in some 
Coelenterates, is usually strong enough to paralyse the prey 
suitable to each species. In the case of the most powerful stingers 
the poison is extremely virulent, and contact with a tentacle will 
produce violent pain in the human skin. The fact that the threads 
penetrate enables the tentacle to adhere to the prey unless its 
struggles are strong enough either to break them or to pull away 
part of the ectoderm, and in some cases there exist, in addition to 
the capsules with penetrating threads, others whose threads do not 
enter the prey but are covered with sticky material and adhere 
to it. The prey captured by this method is transferred by the 
tentacles to the mouth, which is generally very extensile and can 
open widely so as to engulf objects which in some cases are enor- 
mous in relation to the size of the swallower. The Coelenterate 
has not necessarily finished stinging the prey after it has been 
taken in, for in many cases there exist internal stinging organs. 

There is another method of feeding which may supplement or 
replace the characteristic one. Small food-particles which come 
in contact with some part of a Coelenterate become entangled in 
slime secreted by that part, and these are transported by means 
of cilia acting in definite directions to the mouth. This method 
of feeding is probably the predominating one — for instance, in 
certain sea anemones — ^and a good example of its working may 
be seen in the jellyfish Aurelia, {See article Scyphozoa for an 
illustration.) When Aurelia is feeding, planktonic organisms be- 
come entangled in strings of slime on the outside of the swim- 
ming-bell, and are conveyed by the movements of the bell aided 
by the action of cilia to the edge of the umbrella. Arrived at this 
point they are concentrated into eight masses at points situated 
at regular intervals round the margin of the bell. From time to 
time these piasses are licked off by one or other of the four large 
arm-like processes which hang down under the bell round the 
mouth; and since each of these arms contains a groove leading 
directly into the mouth, the food-mass is from this point onwards 
easily transported into the stomach. The underside of the swim- 
ming-bell also contributes to the eight food-masses and the oral 
arms themselves collect plankton independently. This seems to be 
a normal mode of feeding in Aurelia, but at the same time it can 
and does, at any rate when young, catch fishes and other organisms 
as well as plankton. 

The Food of Coelenterata*— The food of Coelenterates 
includes a great variety of animals — ^fishes and their eggs, crabs 
and all manner of other Crustacea, worms, molluscs, other Coelen- 
terates, etc., not to mention the innumerable small planktonic 
organisms imbibed. Some Coelenterata are omnivorous, but others 
again will select their food more or less definitely. Cert a in-spe c i a l 


forms feed upon uniceUular Algae (2SooxaiUkdlae). 

Digestion^OigeitioB in Coelenterates is a process involving 
two stages. If a.large object has been swallowed it is first htekan 
up into particles and the latter are then engulfed or ingested by 
individual endoderm cells within which each particle becomes sur- 
rounded by a fluid-containing vacuole and there the remaining 
processes of digestion and absorption take place. Thus the whole 
process involves first extra-ceUular digestion in the coelenteron, 
and then intra-^elkdar digestion in the endoderm; or if the food 
is small enough it may be directly ingested by endoderm-cells 
without previous breaking down. Ihe details of this process vary 
according to the anatomy of the Coelenterate in question. In a 
simple case such as that of Hydra, the coelenteron is lined by 
a simple and fairly uniform layer of endoderm, not concentrated 
into special structures; and in such case this layer performs the 
double function of secreting digestive material which will break 
up a large prey and of ingesting the fragments so produced. In 
a higher form such as a sea anemone or coral the endoderm 
is differentiated into regions; there are definite tracts of epithelium 
in which gland-cells are concentrated, and these constitute 
together with the adjacent endoderm the main digestive area. 
These tracts, the mesenterial filaments, have been shown to secrete 
a digestive juice; and although they may also themselves ingest, 
in the most specialized cases the main absorptive region is not 
the filament itself but the endoderm on either side of it. The 
area of endoderm which will ingest food in such cases varies 
according to the size of the meal. The digestive ferments of 
Coelenterates are generally speaking specialized for dealing with 
animal prey. 

Nervous System* — ^This is of a very primitive grade in Coelcn- 
terata, and possesses neither actual nerves nor any central control- 
ling organ. Its essential parts are the sensory cells of the ecto- 
derm and endoderm, together with a network of fine fibrils con- 
necting those cells with the muscle fibres and with nerve cells. 
The cells and fibrils constitute a '^nerve net” which runs in the 
deeper part of the epithelium (fig. 7 ) and peiiiaps also penetrates 
the mesogloea. The net is sometimes fairly evenly distributed, 
sometimes better developed in one part than in another, and some- 
times decidedly concentrated in given regions. Its action is espe- 
cially characterized by the fact that it confers autonomy upon 
given parts of its possessor, so that these will function in the 
absence of the remainder (e.g., the basal half of a horizontally 
divided sea anemone will execute creeping movements in the 
absence of the head-end) and by the further fact that an impulse 
is believed to travel in any direction through the net, this con- 
trasting markedly with the one-way trans- 
mission to which a more highly organized 
nervous system is restricted. This has 
been demonstrated experimentally by mak- 
ing elaborate preparations from the um- 
brella of living jdlyfish in such a way as 
to restrict the nerve net to figures of given 
shape. So long as organic continuity from 
point to point is maintained in any given 
figure an impulse started at any point will 
spread throughout the system. In certain 
Coelenterata the nerve net exhibits locally 
signs of a higher differentiation than this. 

Many Coelenterata possess definite 
sense-organs. These are naturally found in 
the more active members of the group, 
that is to say the medusae; they are ab- 
sent altogether in the polyps. The chief 
types of sense-organ are two in number, and these are described 
in connection with ^e animals possessing them, in the articles 
Hydkozoa and Scyphozoa. The first type includes organs sensi- 
tive to light and termed ocelli; and these structures, thou^ 
often simple, may attain at their highest development the grade 
of eyes (see CAoryMoea, in Scyphozoa). The second type com- 
prises organs of variable structure (statocysts and tentaculocysts) 
which indude hard particles (statoliths) in their constitution, and 
whose function is not yet fully understood. Althouc^ they might 
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be expected to be oigtas of belsBce this does not appear to be 
actually tbe case. It ^ been ascertained experimental^ however, 
that certain of these organs initiate the stimuli which produce the 
swimming'contractions of the bell of the medusa them, 

and consequently control the rate of pulsation. The bell pudsates 
at the rate of whichever organ is initiating stimuli most rapidly 
at a given time. The sense organs also a|g)ear to exert an influence 
on the general metabolic activities of the animal. 

Sti ngin g Cai>su les .— T he cnidoblasts with their explosive cap- 
sules or cnidM will now be described (fig. 9). These capsules are 
among the most extraordinary 
structures to be found in tbe ani- 
mal kingdom, and the physiologi- 
cal problem presented by the 
question of their explosion is a 
difficult one. It is probable that 
several factors are involved, and 
that these are called into play in 
fluctuating intensity according to 
the structure of the capsule and 
cnidoblast in question. Each 
cnida is a refringent transparent 
capsule with a gelatinous or 
more probably fluid content. In 
unexploded state, the capsule 
contains a hollow thread (i.e., a 
capillary tube of incredible fine- 
ness) coiled or folded up within 
it; and the wail of capsule and 
thread are continuous with one another at one pole of the capsule. 
The cell {cnidoblast) in which the capsule lies and which originally 
produced it, bears at its free surface a fine hair-like projection, 
known as a cnidocU. The contact of a foreign body with this 
cnidocil leads directly to the explosion of tbe capsule, but it is 
possible that this can also be effected by the nervous system. On 
tbe other hand such contact does not necessarily explode the 
capsule. For instance the reactions of a well-fed sea anemone are 
not the same as those of a hungry one; the tentacles may refuse 
food altogether, neither the tactile nor the chemical stimuli in- 
volved producing any effect on the capsules. When, however, a 
capsule does explode the thread is shot forth instantaneously. Al- 
though the action is so rapid, the thread as it is ejected tunu com- 
pletely inside out, in the manner in which one may turn tbe finger 
of a glove ; in other words it is evaginated. 

The structure of both cnidae and cnidoblasts varies greatly 
from one Coelenlerate to another, and both may be complex. The 
cnidoblast possesses, in a number of cases at least, cpntractile 
fibres of varying disposition, and may also contain a coiled spring- 
like structure (the lasso) which probably resists the tearing away 
of the nematoblast from the tissues by a struggling prey. In a 
typical cnida the thread is provided with a series of spirally 
arranged barbs which help to fix it in the tissues of tbe prey, and 
bears with it poison which enters by the wound it has made. This 
kind of cnida, which is very frequent, is known as a nematocyst, 
in contrast to another type common in sea anemones and known 
as a spirocyst. The latter has no armature, but the outer surface 
of its evaginated thread has strongly adhesive properties, and is 
probably not poisonous. 

True cnidae occur nowhere in the animal kingdom save in the 
C^lenterata. There are similar structures developed in at least 
two other kinds of animals (the Myxosporidean Protozoa and 
certain Nemertine worms), but they are not exactly the same; a 
number of other structures which have been confused with nema- 
tocysU are not actually such. The most interesting cases vdiich 
have been investigated in this connection are those of certain 
miimitk in whose tissues actual Coelenterate nematocysts are pres- 
ent in Bn unexploded and functional condition. It has been con- 
clusively shown that an animal may feed upon a Coelenterate, 
thus swallowing quantities of nematocysts, and that a number of 
rtinMt may pass unei{floded tloougfa its fo^-canal, and may sub- 
sequently become arrani^ in a definite manner in its t iss ues , 
The best known instance of this is provided by certain of tbe 
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Nudibranch molluscs or sea slugs. In some cases at least these 
stolen nematocysts apixar to be of value to their host. 

Nematocysts and si^cysts, which are produced by interstitial 
cells, are not devel(^)ed in the place whm they will function. 
In some cases this means simply that they develop in tbe deeper 
layers of the epithelium and move up to tbe surface as they 
mature. In other cases however a much more interesting story is 
involved. The capsules are here secreted by cnidoblasts far 
removed from the site of their ultimate explosion, and in order 
to bring them into the situation and orientation which wiU permit 
them to function, the cnidoblasts, which are amoeboid and possess 
the power of independent movement, drag their capsules between 
tbe epithelial cells (or transport them by other means) until tbe 
proper locality is reached. A most interesting example of the 
processes involved is supplied by the state of affairs which exists 
in an unusual jellyfish known as BaUclystus (see Scyvhozoa, 
fig. 4, for an illustration). This animal has the edge of its bell 
produced into eight arms, each tipped by a tuft of tentacles; and 
on the middle of the outside of the bell it bears a stalk by the 
end of which it can attach itself to seaweed and other objects. It 
has been found that the tentacles contain two kinds of nematocyst, 
and that both kinds are produced in definite parts of the ectoderm 
of the inner surface of tbe bell. It has further been discovered 
that the aiidoblasts containing the two kinds of capsules migrate 
from their nursery to the tentacles; but that on the way some of 
those of one pattern (and not those of the other) disappear into 
little ectodermal pockets which lie close to the margin of tbe bell. 
The function of the pockets appears to be that of reservoirs 
whence a supply of capsules may be drawn in case of special need 
— for instance, if the tentacles l»ionging to one side of the animal 
be cut off, new ones are regenerated and a large supply of capsules 
is needed to stock them; and it has been found that under such 
circumstances the pockets nearest to the regenerating tentacles 
were empty. 

Reproductiotu— Coelenterates reproduce their kind in a vari- 
ety of ways. They produce in the manner common to animals, 
eggs and spermatozoa, which after union develop into new crea- 
tures. But in addition to this 
universal method they have an 
extraordinarily strong tendency 
toward “vegetative” or asexual 
modes of reproduction, and cor- 
related with this a very marked 
ability to regenerate lost parts. 
This manner of increase is much 
like tbe ability of a strawberry- 
plant to produce runners. It 
exists under a variety of forms; 
sometimes an animal within tbe 
space of a few hours or less will 
tear itself completely in half ver- 
tically; each half will regenerate 
new parts and will so develop 
into a com[flete animal. This 
process is knowA as fission; it 
does not always take the form of 
actual tearing, but may result 
from a gradual process of con- 
striction whereby an individual 
separates cither completely into 
halves or becomes partly double. 
In other varieties of fission the 
separation into two or more parts 
takes iflace horizontally; and again, neither in vertical nor hori- 
zontal fission does it follow that the pieces formed will be at all 
equal in site. Equally characteristic of Coelenterates, but generally 
speaking of different ones, is the process known as budding (figs. 4 
and 10). In this cate a polyp may tend out a rootlet (like the 
strawberry-runner) at the end of which a new polyp grows 1^; 
or a new polyp may arise direct from tbe tissues of an existing 
one. Poly^ give rise by budding to other polyps or to medusae; 
medusae 1^ budding may produce fresh medusae but never polyps, 
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these being always developed from eggs or from other polyps. 
The processes of regeneration which succeed certain types of 
asexual reproduction are both definite and interesting; and the 
regenerative results which arise from the cutting away of various 
parts of CoelenterateS) or from the division of these animals into 
portions by cuts in different directions, provide material for a 
study from which much of general biological interest may be 
gained. Further details relating to budding and fission will be 
found in the articles Hydrozoa, Scypkozoa, and Anthozoa, whilst 
for information relating to regeneration reference should be made 
to the article on that subject. 

Commensalism and Symbiosis* — ^There are to be found 
among the Coelenterata a number of examples of those types of 
relationship between one organism and another which are respec* 
tively known as commensalism and symbiosis. Commensalism, as 
exemplified by the regular partnership which exists between cer- 
tain sea anemones and hermit crabs, is well represented in the 
group (see also next section) ; and a number of Coelenterata con- 
tain in their tissues those unicellular symbiotic Algae known as 
Zooxanthellae, 

The Poison of Coelenterates. — ^A certain amount of work has 
been done on the lines of making extracts of one sort and another 
of the tissues of Coelenterates and injecting these into other ani- 
mals in order to study the effect of the poison of the Coelenterate 
on the animal in question. It has been luiown for a long time that 
the poisons of certain Coelenterates are very virulent and that 
contact of the stinging organs with human skin may produce 
serious results. In the case of medusae belonging to the Charyb- 
daeidae for instance, jellyfish which outstrip all others in the 
strength and rapidity of their swimming-movements, the stinging 
organs may cause intense pain after contact with the skin, and 
symptoms such as swelling of the legs, etc., follow; fatal results 
may even ensue. A recent investigation of particular interest has 
been made on the poison of Adamsia palliata, which not only 
throws light on the question of Coelenterate poisons but also upon 
the relationship between this anemone and another animal. 
Adamsia palliata lives in permanent association with a hermit 
crab known as Eupagurus prideauxi, and apparently these two 
organisms never normally occur 
apart. The soft tail-end of the 
crab is protected by the ane- 
mone, which is wrapped round it 
like a cloak; and the mouth of 
the anemone lies just below that 
of the crab, so that meals be- 
come a communal affair. Now it 
is possible to make an extract 
containing the poison of the ten- 
tacles or other stinging organs 
of an Adamsia, and such extracts 
have been injected in varying 
strengths into a number of ani- 
mals. Certain of these, for 
instance Cephalopod molluscs 
(cuttle-fishes, e^c.) and other sea 
anemones, appear to be com- 
pletely immune from the Adam- 
sia poison; other animals suc- 
cumb to it. It has been found 
that the Decapod Crustacea 
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(crabs, etc.) are the most sensi- ooii* (waltir ok oruytkr r eo.) 
tive to it, and its action on a Fio. io.— a polyp in proccss of 
number of these has been studied, budding 
The following experiment is a case in point. Three shore-crabs 
(Carcinus maenasX three common hermit-crabs (Eupagwrus 
bemhardus) and three of the hermits proper to Adamsia (E. 
prideauxi) were selected, and into the body-cavity of each was 
injected o ic.c. of a filtered maceration of Adamsia, At the 
end of three minutes the bemhardi were completely paralysed 
after a short phase of tetanization ; and at the end of an hour they 
were dead. The shore-crabs died between five and nine hours after 
having exhibited the symptoms characteristic of this poison. On 


the other hand the prideauxi dsowed no apparent trouble; they 
retained all their agility and all the accustomed vivacity of their 
movements. At the end of 24 hours their condition was normal 
and they survived indefinitely. Other experiments confirm the 
result of this one, and the interesting fact emerges that £. pri- 
deaun is immune from the poison of its anemone unless injected 
in inordinately large amount. Thus the association between the 
two animals includes a physiological as well as a morphological 
adaptation. It has been shown further that the serum of 
E. prideauxi is able to neutralize the Adamsia poison and that if a 
shore-crab be inoculated with prideauxi serum, it can afterwards 
withstand and recover from a dose of poison which would other- 
wise be fatal. It is probable that E, prideauxi gains its immunity 
in the first instance as a result of the fact that its close association 
with the anemone involves the constant entanglement of small 
portions of the latter, or of stinging cells derived from it, in the 
hermit’s food. The intestinal content of the hermit usually con- 
tains such fragments of the anemone. Although in these experi- 
ments the poison of Adamsia did no harm to other anemones, 
yet in other cases one anemone may sting another, even of the 
same kind, and produce a wound which may prove fatal — so that 
an anemone is not necessarily immune from poison produced by 
its own kind. It is possible, however, that the injured animal in 
such cases is, to begin with, in a poor condition. 

Distribution, Environment and Length of Life. — ^The dis- 
tribution of the Coelenterata is world-wide, but the great majority 
are marine; a few kinds only inhabit brackish or fresh water, and 
these are further mentioned in the articles Hydrozoa and Antho- 
zoa. The mass of Coelenterata then, inhabit one or other of the 
regions of the sea; and it cannot be said that they are charac- 
teristic of one kind of habitat more than of another. Many of 
them inhabit the littoral zone between tide-marks. Others colonize 
the sea-floor at greater or lesser depths, some of them occurring 
in extremely deep water (e.g,, 2,900 fathoms). The remainder 
are pelagic at varying depths and may live in the open sea, some 
of them floating and some swimming. A number of Coelenterates 
are perennial, living for a number of years, their length of life 
in some cases probabjy being extremely great. The best measured 
example of this is that of some sea anemones at present alive, 
which are known to be at least 70 years old and may be much 
more. Other Coelenterates, on the other hand, are seasonal; itiany 
hydroids die down in winter and regenerate new polyps in spring ; 
and many medusae live for a brief period only. Neither the tropics 
nor the cold regions can be regarded as the more typical habitat 
for Coelenterata, though it is true that corals, anemones and 
Siphonophores for instance, attain their maximum profusion or 
considerable complexity of development (sometimes both these 
features) in the warm seas. The variety of Coelenterates which 
may occur within a broadly similar environment is great, but as 
in the case of many other animals a certain proportion at least 
of the genera permanently colonizing the various available habi- 
tats show a sympathetic reaction to their environment; thus it 
may be expected with reason that an average anemone living at 
great depths will be different from a typical inhabitant of a coral- 
reef, and a t>T)ical mud-dweller from an ordinary adherent form. 
Certain single species however range in suitable habitats from 
the Arctic to the Equator, others occur both in the Arctic and 
the Antarctic ; whilst some are circumpolar is distribution. With 
regard to the distribution of jellyfish it may be noted that their 
swimming powers are adapted rather for maintaining their posi- 
tion in the water and for moving up and down in it than for 
making long journeys; the main agents in their distribution are 
currents and tides. 

Clait ifl catioiu — ^The Coelenterata arc divided into three great 
classes, the Hydrozoa, Scyphozoa and Anthozoa, To these are 
sometimes added the Ctenophora; but the latter are animals vrhich 
are actually very different from any Coelenterata, and the reasons 
which lead to tUs conclusion are stated in the article dealing with 
them. The characteristics of the three great classes of Coelen- 
terata are also described in articles dealing with each series 
separately. 
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COELLO, ALONSO SANCHEZ (1515-1590), Spanish 
painter, according to some authorities a native of Portugal, was 
bom, according to others, at Benifacio, near the city of Valencia. 
He studied many years in Italy; and returning to Spain in 1541 
he settled at Madrid, and worked on religious themes for most of 
the palaces and larger churches. He was a follower of Titian, and, 
like him, excelled in portraits and single figures, elaborating the 
textures of his armours, draperies, and such accessories in a 
manner so masterly as strongly to influence Velazquez in his 
treatment of like objects. Many of his pictures were destroyed 
in the fires that consumed the Madrid and Prado palaces, but 
many good examples are yet extant, among which may be noted 
the portraits of the infantes Carlos and Isabella, now in the 
Madrid gallery, and the St. Sebastian painted in the church of 
San Geronimo, also in Madrid. Coello left a daughter, Isabella 
Sanchez, who studied under him, and painted excellent portraits. 

COELLO, ANTONIO (1611-1652), Spanish dramatist and 
poet, was born at Madrid and entered the household of the duke 
of Albuquerque. His best known plays are El conde de Sex, El 
Celoso extremeno (dramatizing one of Cervantes’ Novelas Exemp- 
lares) and Los Empenos de seis koras. The latter was adapted by 
Samuel Tuke, under the title of The Adventures of five Hours, and 
was described by Pepys as superior to Othello, 

COELLO, CLAUDIO {c. 1 630-1 69^, Spanish painter bom 
at Madrid, son of a well-known worker in bronze of Portuguese 
origin. He studied under Francisco Rizi, and was dominated at 
first by an overcharged, exaggerated style, which was then begin- 
ning to be admired in Madrid. He assisted his master in the exe- 
cution of an altarpiece for S. Placido. He then studied and copied 
the works of Titian, Rubens and Van Dyck in the royal collec- 
tions, to which he secured access through his friendship with the 
court painter D. Juan Carreno. He also profited by his friendship 
with Josef Donoso, who had studied seven years in Rome, and, 
with his co-operation, painted frescoes in some churches and pal- 
aces of Madrid. In 1671 he decorated the ceiling of the vestry in 
Toledo cathedral. In 1683 he was commissioned by the archbishop 
of Saragossa to paint frescoes in the cupola and the transept of the 
Augustine church. On his return to Madrid he became court | 
painter to King Charles II., and undertook the altarpiece for the 
sacristy in the Escorial representing the ^Transfer of the Holy 
Eucharist.” The scene is represented as taking place in the same 
room in which the picture is hung. It is a fine arrangement of 
space in the baroque style containing some 50 life-like portraits in- 
cluding that of Charles II. and his prime minister. This work is 
his masterpiece. It is nearly allied to the realistic art of Velasquez 
and Carreno, and Coello here shows himself as a brilliant and 
strong colourist, a fine and careful draughtsman. He seems to have 
tried to stem the decadence, which was engulfing Spanish art. His 
work was universally admired, he was appointed Seneschal and his 
son received a pension of 300 ducats. Then Luca Giordano ar- 
rived in 1692. The preference shown by the court to the Italian 
favourite, hurt Coello’s sensitive nature. His last work was the 
'‘Martyrdom of St. Stephen,” painted for the Dominican church at 
Salamanca. He died on April 2, 1693, at Madrid, and was buried in 
the church of San Andres. He was the last important master of 


the ipreat Madrid school of the x 7th century. 

His works are to be seen in the churches of Madrid and other 
cities of Spain, at the Prado, in the galleries of Munich, Budapest 
and Frankfurt. "The Betrothal,” presented to the National Gal- 
lery, London, as by Velasquez, is perhaps an early work by Coello, 
who is also represented in the collections at Apsley house and 
Grosvenor house. 

See A. de Beruete y Morel, The School of Madrid (1909). 
COELOM AND SEROUS MEMBRANES. In human 
anatomy the body-cavity or coelom is divided into the pericar- 
dium, the two ^eurae, the peritoneum and the two tunicae 
vaginales. 

The pericardium is a closed sac in the thorax and contains the 
heart. Like all the serous membranes it has a visceral and a 
parietal layer, the former being closely applied to the heart and 
consisting of endothelial cells with a slight fibrous backing: to it 
is due the glossy appearance of a freshly removed heart. The 
parietal layer is double; externally there is a strong fibrous coat 
continuous with the other fibrous structures in the neighbourhood, 
while internally is the endothelial layer which is reliected from 
the surface of the heart, where the great vessels enter. Hence 
everywhere the two layers of the membrane arc in contact except 
for a trace of fluid secreted by the serous walls. 

The pleurae resemble the pericardium except that the fibrous 
outer coat of the parietal layer is not nearly as strong ; it is closely 
attached to the inner surface of the chest walls and mesially to 
the outer layer of the pericardium; above it is thickened by a 
fibrous contribution from the scalene muscles, and forms the dome 
of the pleura which fits into the concavity of the first rib and con- 
tains the apex of the lung. The reflection of the serous layer of 
the pleura, from the parietal to the visceral part, takes place at 
the root of the lung. The upper limit of the pleural cavity reaches 
about half an inch above the inner third of the clavicle, while, 
below, it may be marked out by a line drawn from the twelfth 
thoracic spine to the tenth rib in the mid axillary line, the eighth 
in the nipple line, and the sixth at its junction with the sternum. 

The peritoneum is a more extensive and complicated membrane; 
it surrounds the abdominal and pelvic viscera, and, like the other 
sacs, has a parietal and visceral layer. The line of reflection of 
these, though continuous, is very tortuous. The peritoneum con- 


sists of a greater and lesser sac 
which communicate through an 
opening {foramen of Winslow) 
and the best way of understand- 
ing these is to follow the reflec- 
tions first in a vertical median 
(sagittal) section and then in a 
horizontal one, the body being 
supposed to be in the upright 
position. If a median sagittal 
section be studied first, and a 
start be made at the umbilicus 
{see fig. i), the parietal peri- 
toneum is seen to run upward, 
lining the anterior abdominal 
wall, and then to pass along the 
under surface of the diaphragm 
till its posterior third is reached ; 
here there is a reflection on to 
the liver, forming the ante- 
rior layer of the coronary liga- 
ment of that viscus, while the 
membrane now becomes visceral 
and envelops the front of the liver as far back as the transverse 
fissure on its lower surface; here it is reflected on to the stomach 
forming the anterior layer of the gastro-fiepatic or lesser 
omentum. It now covers the front of the stomach, and at the 
lower border runs down as the anterior layer of an apron-like 
fold, the great omentum, which sometimes reaches as low as 
the pubes; then it turns up again as the posterior or fourth layer 
of the great omentum until the transverse colon is reached, 
posterior surface of which it covers and is reflected, as the 



Fto. 1.— vertical median section 
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posterior layer of the transverse mesocolon to the lower part of 
the pancreas; after this it turns down and covers the interior 
surface of the third part of the duodenum till the posterior 
wall of the abdomen is reached, from which it is reflect^ on to 
the small intestine as the anterior layer of the mesentery^ a 
fold varying from 5 to 8 in. between its attachments. After sm- 
rounding the small intestine it becomes the posterior layer of the 
mesentery and so again reaches the posterior abdominal wall, 
down which it runs until the rectum is reached. The anterior 
surface of this tube is covered by peritoneum to a point about 3 in. 
from the anus, where it is reflected on to the uterus and vagina 
in the female and then on to the bladder; while in the 
male, on the other hand, the reflection is directly from the rectum 
to the bladder. At the apex of the bladder, after covering the 
upper surface of that organ, it is lifted off by the urachus and runs 
up the anterior abdominal wall to the umbilicus, from which the 
start was made. Ail this is the greater sac. The tracing of the 
lesser sac may be conveniently started at the transverse fissure of 
the liver, whence the membrane runs down to the stomach 
as the posterior layer of the lesser omentum, lines the posterior 
surface of the stomach, passes down as the second layer of the 
great omentum and up again as the third layer, covers the anterior 
surface of the transverse colon and then reaches the pancreas 
as the anterior layer of the transverse mesocolon. After this 
it covers the front of the pancreas and in the middle line of the 
body runs up below the diaphragm to within an inch of the 
anterior layer of the coronary ligament of the liver; here it is 
reflected on to the top of the Spigelian lobe of the liver to form 
the posterior layer of the coronary ligament, covers the whole 
Spigelian lobe, and so reaches the transverse fissure. 

This section, therefore, shows two completely closed sacs with- 
out any visible communication. In the female, however, the great 
sac is not absolutely closed, for the Fallopian tubes open into it 
by their minute ostia abdominaUa^ while at the other ends they 
communicate with the cavity of the uterus and so with the vagina 
and exterior. 

A horisontal section through the upper part of the first lumbar 
vertebra will, if a fortunate one {see fig. 2), pass through the 
foramen of Winslow and show the communication of the two 
sacs. A starting*point may be made from the mid-ventral line and 
the parietal peritoneum traced round the left side of the body wall 
until the outer edge of the left kidney is reached; here it 
passes in front of the kidney and is soon reflected off on to the 
spleen, which it nearly surrounds; just before it reaches the hilum 
of that organ, where the vessels enter, it is reflected on to the 
front of the stomach, forming the anterior layer of the gas- 
tro^spiemc omentum; it soon reaches the lesser curvature of the 
stomach and then becomes the anterior layer of the lesser omen- 
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turn, which continues until the bile duct and portal vein 
are reached at its right free extremity; here it turns com- 
pletely round these structures and runs to the left again, as the 
posterior layer of the lesser omentum, behind the stomach 
and then to the spleen as the posterior layer of the gastro- 
splenic omentum. From the spleen it runs to the right once more, 
in front of the pancreas, until the inferior vena cava is 
reached, and this pcrfnt is just behind the portal vefai and is the 
place where the lesser and greater sacs communicate, known as 
the foramen of Winslow. From this opening the lesser sac runs 


to the left, while all the rest of the peritoneal cavity in the section 
is greater sac. From the front of the vena cava the parietal peri- 
toneum passes in front of the right kidney and round the 
rii^t abdominal wall to the mid-ventral line. The rifl^t part of 
tl^ section b filled by the liver, which b completely sur- 
rounded by a vbceral layer of peritoneum, and no reflection b 
usually seen at this level tetween it and the parietal layer. Some of 



FlO. S.— LONGITUDINAL SECTION SHOWING THE DIFFERENT AREAS OF 

THE SLA8TODERM1C VESICLE IN EARLY DEVELOPMENT OF THE OVUM 

the viscera, such as the kidneys and pancreas, are retro-peri- 
toneal; others, such as the small intestines and transverse colon, 
are surrounded, except at one point where they are attached to 
the dorsal wall by a mesentery or mesocolon as the reflections are 
called; others again are completely surrounded, and of these the 
caecum is an example; while some, like the liver and bladder, have 
large uncovered areas, and the reflections of the membrane form 
ligaments which allow considerable freedom of movement. 

The tunica vaginalis is the remains of a peritoneal pocket which 
descends into the scrotum during foetal life before the testis itself 
descends. After the descent of the testis the upper part usually be- 
comes obliterated, while the lower part forms a serous sac which 
nearly surrounds the testis. The parietal layer lines the inner wall 
of its own side of the scrotum. 

Embryology.— -As the mesoderm spreads over the embryo it 
splits into two layers, the outer of which {somatopleure) lines the 
parietal or ectodermal wall, while the inner lines the entoderm 
(splanchnopleure ) ; between the two is the coelom. The pericar- 
dal area b early differentiated from the rest of the coelom and^ 
at first lies in front of the neural and bucco-pharyngeal area; here 
the mesoderm stretches right across the mid-line, which it does 
not in front and behind. As the head of the embryo is formed 
the pericardium is gradually turned right over, so that the dorsal 
side becomes the ventral and the anterior limit the posterior; this 
will be evident on referring to figs. 3 and 4. 

The two jMrimitIve aortae lie at first in the ventral wall of the 
pericardium, but with the folding over they come to lie in the 
dorsal wall and gradually bulge into the cavity as they coalesce to 
form the heart, so that the heart drops into the dorsal side of the 
pericardium and draws down a fold of the membrane called the 
dorsal mesocardium. In mammals A. Robinson (Jour, Anat. and 
Phys,, xxxvii. I) has shown that no ventral mesocardium exists, 
though in more lowly vertebrates it is present. Laterally the peri- 
cardial cavity communicates with the general cavity of the coelom, 
but with the growth of the Cuvierian ducts (see development of 
veins) these communications disappear. Originally the mesocar- 
dium runs the whole length of the pericardium from before back- * 
ward, but later on the middle part becomes obliterated. 

Just behind the pericardium and in front of the umbilicus, 
which at first are close together, the mesoderm forms a mass into 
which the developing lungs push bag-like protrusions of the 
coelom. These lose their connection with the rest of the coelom, 
as the diaphragm develops, and become the pleural cavities. The 
rmainder of the coelom persists as the peritoncaim. At first the 
stomach and intestine form a straight tiAe, connected to the 
dorsum of the embryo by a dorstU mesentery and to the mid-ven- 
tral wan in front of the umUlicus by a ventral mesentery. Into 
the ventral mesenteiy the liver grows as from the duo- 

denum, so that some of the mesenteiy remains as the falciform 
ligament of the liver and some as the lesser omentum. Into the 
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donal mesentery the pmcreu grows, also as (fivertioila, from the 
doodennm, while the spleen is developed from tlw mesoderm con* 
tatned in the same fold. As the stomach turns over mwI its left 
side becomes ventral, the dorsal mesentery attached to it is pulled 
out, so that part forms the great mnentum and part tite gastro* 
q>lenic omentum. When the caecum is formed as a diverticulum 
from the intestine it is close to the liver but gradually travels 
down into the ri^t iliac fossa. This passage to the right is 
accompanied by a throwing over of the duodenal loop to the right, 
so that the rij^t side of its mesentery becomes prma^ against the 
dorsal wall of the abdomen and obliterated. This accounts for 
the fact that the pancreas and duodenum are only covert by 
peritoneum on their anterior surfaces in The formation of 
the lesser sac is due to the turning over of the stomach to the 
right, with the result that a cave is formed behind it. Ori^nally 
the whole colon had a dorsal mesocolon continuous with the 
mesentery, but in the region of the ascending and descending 
colon this usually disappears and these parts of tbe gut are un> 
covered by peritoneum posteriorly. Tbe transverse mesocolon 
persists and at first is quite free from the great omentum, but 
later, in man, the fourth layer of the great omentum becomes 
continuous with tbe posterior layer of the transverse mesocolon. 

Comparative Aiiatomy<->In Ampkioxus the coelom is de- 
veloped in the embryo as a series of bilateral pouches from the 
sides of the alimentary canal; these are therefore entodermal in 
their origin, as in Sagitta and the Echinodermata among the inver- 
tebrates. In the adult the coelom is represented by two dorsal 
canals communicating with a ventral canal by means of branchial 
canals which run down tbe outer side of the primary gill bars. 
Into tbe dorsal canab the nephridia open. la the intestinal r^on 
the coelom is only present on the left side. 

In the higher vertebrates (Crantato) the coelom is developed 
by a splitting of the mesoderm into two layers, and a pericardium 
is constricted off from the general cavity. In all cases the ova 
burst into the coelom before making their way to the exterior, and 
in some, e.g., Ampkioxus, lamprey (Cyclostomata), eels and mud- 
fish (Dipnoi), the sperm ceils do so too. Tbe Cyclostomata have 
a pair of genital pores which lead from tbe coelom into tbe urino- 
genital sinus, and so to tbe exterior. 

In tbe El^mobranch fish there is a pericardio-peritoneal canal 
forming a communication between these two parts of tbe coelom; 
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also a large common opening for tbe two oviducts in tbe region 
of tbe liver, and two openings (abdomsnal pares) on tbe surface 
close to tbe cloacal apc^ure. In tbe Teleostomi (Teleostean and 
Ganoid fish) abdominal pores are rare, but in most Teleostei 
(bony fish) the ova pass directly down oviducts, as they do in 
arthropods, without entering the peritoneal cavity; there is UtUe 
doubt, however, that these oviducts are originally coelomic in 
origin. In the D^oi (mud^fish) abdominal pores are found, and 
probi^ serve as a passage for the sperm cells, smce there are 
no vasa deferentia. In fishes a complete dorsal mesentery is sel- 


dom found in the adult ; in many cases it only remains as a tube 
surrounding the vessels passing to the alimentary canal. 

In the Amphibia, Reptilia and Aves, one cavity acts as pleura 
and peritoneum, though in the latter the lungs are not completely 
surrounded by a serous membrane. In many lizards the com- 
paratively straight intestine, with its continuous dorsal mesentery 
and vratral mesentery in the anterior part of the abdomen, is 
very like a stage in the development of the human and other 
mammalian embryos. In the mammalia the diaphragm is com- 
plete (sea Diaphragm) and divides the (deuroperitoneal cavity 
into its two constituent parts. In the lower mammals the deriva- 
tive of the oi^inal dorsal mesentery do not undergo as much 
fusi<m and obliteration as they do in adult man; the ascending 
and descending mesocolon is retained, and the transverse meso- 
colon contracts no adhesion to the great omentum. It is common, 
homver, to find a fenestrated arrangement of the great omentum 
which shows that its layers have b^n completely obliterated in 
many places. 

In those animals, such as the rabbit, in which the testes are 
sometimes in the scrotum and sometimes in the abdomen, the 
cominunication between the peritoneum and the tunica vaginalis 
remains throughout life. 

Bibugooraphy.— Full bibliography in Quain's Anatomy. 

COELOMATA, a term used in zoology to denote those ani- 
mals in which the primary body cavity (enteron) has become 
divided into an alimentary canal and a coelom (q.v.). This has 
occurred in all animals above the flat-worms (Platyhehninthes). 
Animals with no coelom are collectively termed Acoelomata (q.v.). 

COELOSTAT, a mirror driven by clock-work so as to reflect 
contintialiy the same region of the sky into the field of view of 
a fixed telescope. The mirror is mounted so as to rotate about 
an ads in its own plane which points to the pole of the heavens, 
and is driven at the rate of one revolution in 48 (sidereal) hours. 
The image of a star seen in the mirror is then stationary. The 
device is particularly useful in eclipse expeditions when elaborate 
equatorial mounting of the telescopes is impossible. Other in- 
struments for somewhat similar purposes are the heliostat and 
siderostat (q.v,). 

COEN, JAN PIETERSZOON (1587-1630), fourth gov- 
ernor-general of the Dutch East Indies, was bom at Hoorn, and 
spent bis youth at Rome in the house of the famous merchants 
the Piscatori. In 1607 he sailed from Amsterdam to the Indies 
as second commercial agent, and remained away four years. In 
1612 be was sent out at the head of a trading expedition. In 
16x3 he was made a councillor and director-general of the East 
Indian trade. Afterwards he became president at Bantam, and 
on Oct. 31, 1617, he was promoted in succession to Laurens Reaal 
to the post of governor-general. To his vigour and intrepidity tbe 
Dutch in no small measure owed the preservation and establish- 
ment of their empire in the East. He took and destroyed Jacatra, 
and founded on its ruins tbe capital of the Dutch East Indies, to 
which be gave the name of Batavia. In 1622 Coen obtained 
leave to resign his post and return to Holland, but in his absence 
great difficulties bad arisen with the English at Amboina (tbe 
so-called massacre of Amboina), and in 1627 under pressure from 
the directors of tbe East India Company he returned as governor- 
general to Batavia. In 1629 he was able to beat off a formidable 
attack of the sultan of Mataram, sometimes styled emperor of 
Java, upon Batavia. 

COENWULF (d. 821), king of Mercia, successor of Ecgfritb, 
son of Offa, in 796. In 798 he invaded Kent, imprisoned Ead- 
bciht Praen, and made his own brother Cuthred king. On Cuth- 
red’s death (807) Cocnwulf seems to have taken Kent into his 
own hands. He abolished the archbishopric of Lichfield, probably 
before 803, as the Hygcbcrht who signed as an abbot at the coun- 
cil of Cloveshoe in that year was presumably the former arch- 
bishop. Coenwulf appears from the charters to have had a long 
dispute with Wulfred of Canterbury, who was consecrated in 806. 
It was probably only settled in 825, when the lawsuit of Cwoen- 
thrytb, his daughter, with Wulfred was terminated. He died in 
821 and was succeeded by his brother Ceolwulf I. 

See Earle and Phtmnier’s edition of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. 
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796, 819 (Oxford, Z893) ; W. de G. Birch, Cartidarium Saxofdcmh 
378 (1885-93). 

COERCION, an application of moral or physical compulsion 
by which a person is forced to do or refrain from doing some act 
apart from his own voluntary motion. Where the coercion is direct 
or positive, Le., where the person is compelled by physical force 
to do an act contrary to his will, his act is not legally a crime. 
Where the coercion is implied as where moral force is used, the 
person coerced is responsible, as in the case of duress or threats. 
Formerly where a married woman committed a crime in the pres- 
ence of her husband she was presumed to have acted by his coer- 
cion and to be entitled to acquittal. Now by s. 47 of the Criminal 
Justice Act 1925 any such presumption is abolished; but on a 
charge against a wife for any offence other than treason or murder 
it is a good defence to show that the offence was committed in the 
presence of and under the coercion of her husband. In civil mat- 
ters, such as the making of a contract, where the law requires the 
free assent of the person who undertakes the obligation, coercion 
is a ground for invalidating the instrument. 

COEUR, JACQUES (c. 1395-1456), founder of the trade 
between France and the Levant, was bom at Bourges, the son of a 
rich merchant. About 1429 he formed a commercial partnership 
with two brothers named Godard; and in 1432 he was at 
Damascus, buying and transporting to France the wares of the 
Levant. Within a few years he placed his country in a position to 
contend not unsuccessfully with the great trading republics of 
Italy, and acquired such reputation as to be able to render material 
assistance to the knights of Rhodes and to Venice herself. 

In 1436 Coeur was summoned to Paris by Charles VII., and 
made master of the mint. The country was at that time deluged 
with the base moneys of three reigns, charged with superscriptions 
both French and English, and Charles had determined on a sweep- 
ing reform. Jacques Coeur inspired or prepared all the ordinances 
concerning the coinage of France issued between 1435 and 1451. 
In 1438 he was made steward of the royal expenditure; in 1441 he 
and his family were ennobled by letters patent. In 1444 he was 
sent as one of the royal commissioners to preside over the new 
parlement of Languedoc. In 1445 his agents in the East negotiated 
a treaty between the sultan of Egypt and the knights of Rhodes; 
and in 1447, at his instance, Jean de Village, his nephew by mar- 
riage, was charged with a mission to Egypt. TTie results were most 
important; concessions were obtained which greatly improved the 
position of the French consuls in the Levant and laid the founda- 
tions of the important French commerce in the Near East. In the 
same year Coeur took part in a mission to Amadeus VIII., former 
duke of Savoy, who had been chosen pope as Felix V. by the 
council of Basel. In 1448 he represented the French king at the 
court of Pope Nicholas V., and was able to arrange an agreement 
between Nicholas and Amadeus, and so to end the papal schism. 
From about this time he made large advances to Charles for 
carrying on his wars; and in 1449, after fighting at the king’s 
side through the campaign, he entered Rouen in his train. 

At this moment the great trader’s glory was at its height. He 
had represented France in three embassies, and had supplied the 
sinews of that war which had ousted the English from Normandy. 
He was invested with various offices of dignity, and possessed the 
most colossal fortune that had ever been amassed by a private 
Frenchman. The sea was covered with his ships; he had 300 
factors in his employ, and houses of business in all the chief cities 
of France. He had built houses and chapels, and had founded 
colleges in Paris, at Montpellier and at Bourges. The magnificent 
house at Bourges remains to-day one of the finest monuments of 
the middle ages in France. He also built there the sacristy of the 
cathedral and a sepulchral chapel fur his family. His brother 
Nicholas was made bishop of Lugon, his sister married Jean 
Bochetel, the king’s secretaiy, his daughter married the son of the 
viscount of Bourges, and his son Jean became archbishop of 
Bourges. 

In Feb. 1450 Agnes the king’s mistress, suddenly died. 
Sixteen months hitt itlliiirumoured that she had been poisoned, 
and Jacques Coeur was accu^ of having poisoned her by Jeanne 
de Vendfime, wife of Francois de Montberooi and an Italian, 


Jacques Colonna. There was not even a pretext for such a diaige, 
but for this and odm alleged crimes the king, on July 31, 1451, 
gave oVders for his arrest and for the seizure of his go^, reserv- 
ing to himself a large sum of money for the war in Guienne. 
Commissioners extraordinary, the merchant’s declared enemies, 
were chosen to conduct the t^, and an enquiry began, the judges 
in which were either the prisoner’s debtors or the holders of his 
forfeited estates. A conviction was indispensable, and after 
22 months of confinement, he was condemned to do public 
penance for his fault, to pay the king a sum equal to about 
£1,000,000 of modem money, and to remain a prisoner till full 
satisfaction had been obtained; his sentence also embraced con- 
fiscation of all his property, and 'exile during royal pleasure. For 
nearly three years nothing is known of him. It is probable that be 
remained in prison; it is certain that his vast possessions were 
distributed among the intimates of Charles. 

In 1455 Jacques Coeur, wherever confined, contrived to escape 
into Provence. He was pursued; but a party, headed by Jean de 
Village and two of bis old factors, carried him off to Tarascon, 
whence, by way of Marseilles, Nice and Pisa, he managed to 
reach Rome. He was honourably and joyfully received by 
Nicholas V., who was fitting out an expedition against the Turks. 
On the death of Nicholas, Calixtus III. continued his work, and 
named his guest captain of a fleet of 16 galleys sent to the relief 
of Rhodes. Coeur set out on this expedition, but was taken ill at 
Chios, and died there on Nov. 25, 1456. 

See the admirable monograph of Pierre Clement, Jacques Coeur 
et Charles VIL (1858, 2nd ed. 1874) ; A. B. Kerr, Jacques Coeur 
(1937). 

COEUR D’ALENE) a tribe of North American Indians of 
Salishan stock. The name is said to have been originally that of 
a chief noted for his cruelty. 

' COEUR D’ALENE, a city of Idaho, U.S.A., 33m. E. of 
Spokane, at the head of Lake Coeur d’Alene; the county seat of 
Kootenai county. It is on Federal highways 10 and 95, and is 
served by the Northern Pacific, the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
and Pacific, and the Inland Empire (electric) railways. The popu- 
lation in 1920 was 6,447; and was estimated locally at 11,000 in 
1937. It is in the rich lumbering, mining and agricultural region 
known as the “inland empire.” The city has saw and planing mills, 
boat-building yards and a railroad-tie factory. It was settled about 
1880, and incorporated in 1889. 

COFFEE. This important and valuable article of food is the 
produce chiefly of Cogea arabica, a Rubiaceous plant indigenous 
to Abyssinia, which, however, as cultivated originally, spread out- 
wards from the southern parts of Arabia. The name is probdaly 
derived from the Arabic K’hawah, although by some it has been 
traced to KaSa, a province in Abyssinia, in wUch the tree grows 
wild. 

The genus Coffea, to which the common coSee tree belongs, 
contains about 25 species in the tropics of the Old World, mainly 
African. Besides being found wild in Abyssinia, the common 
coffee plant appears to be widely disseminated in Africa, occurring 
wild in the Mozambique district, on the shores of the Victoria 
Nyanza, and in Angola on the west coast. The coffee leaf disease 
in Ceylon brought into prominence a Liberian coffee (C. Uberica), 
a native of the west coast of Africa, now extensively grown in 
several parts of the world. Other species of ecmomic importance 
are Sierra Leone coffee (C. stenophyUd) and Congo coffee (C. 
rplnista), both of which have been introduced into and are culti- 
vated on a small scale in various parts of the tropics. C. excelsa 
is another species of considerable promise. 

The common Arabian coffee riirab is an evergreen fflant, which 
under natural conditions grows to a height of from 18 to so ft, 
with oblong-ovate, acuminate, smooth and shining leaves, measur- 
ing about in length by a^in. wide. Its flowers, whidi aie.i^o- 
duced in dense dusters in the axHs of the leaves, have a jive- 
toothed calyx, a tubular five-parted corolla, five stamens and a 
single bifid style. The flowers are pure white in cohnir, with a 
ridi fragrant odour, and the plants in blossom have a lovely and 
attractive appearance, but the bloom is very evanescent. The 
fruit is a fle^ berry, having the qqpearanoe and tiae of a small 
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Plate I 



DRYING, ROASTING AND PACKING COFFEE 


1. Small piles of coffee on the drying grounds. Later the coffee is spread 

into a thin layer and so turned that it will dry evenly 

2. Locomotive used on coffee estate at Sio Paulo, Bra 2 il, within the bound* 

aries of the plantation only, to bring berries to the drying ground 

3. Modern rotary roasters In the factory of the Old Dutch Mills. New York 

city. Coffee comes down from bins above and when roasted it 
emptied into trays 


4. Coffee being packed in tins In El Aguila plant, Buenos Airet, Argen* 

tina 

5. A rotary roaster with an expert operator inspecting the coffee to make 

sure that the beans in the roaster are cooked in accordance with the 
standard 

6. An expert testing coffee in Slo Paulo, Brazil 

7. Printing and foiding coffee cartons in a factory in El Aguila. Argentina 
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Coffee plantatron in Brazil 4, Picking coffee in Brazil 7. Drying coffee ready for roasting 

Flower clusters on coffee tree 5. Costa Rican pickers finishing a day’s work 8. Washing the berry before drying 

Coffee berries ready for harvesting 6. Coffee hacienda In Costa Rica 9. Waterway carrying coffee to drying 
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therry, and as it ripens it^assuines a dark red toknir. Eadi fruit 
contains two seeds embedded in a yellowish pulp» and the seeds 
are endosed in a thin membranous endocarp (the **parchment**)« 
Between each seed and the parchment is a delicate covering 
called the ‘'silver skin.’’ The seeds which constitute the raw 
coffee “beans” of commerce are planoconvex in form, the flat 
surfaces which are laid against eadi other within the berry having 
a longitudinal furrow or groove. 

When only one seed is developed 
in a fruit it is not flattened on one 
side, but circular in cross section. 

Such seeds form “pea-berry” cof- 
fee. 

The seeds are of a soft, semi- 
translucent, bluish or greenish 
colour, hard and tough in texture.. 

The regions best adapted for the 
cultivation of coffee are well- 
watered mountain slopes at an 
elevation ranging from 1,000 to 
4,000ft. above sea-level, within 
the tropics, and possessing a 
mean annual temperature of 
about 6s® to 70® F. 

The Liberian coffee plant (C. 
liberica) has larger leaves, flow- 
ers and fruits, and is of a more 
robust and hardy constitution 
than Arabian coffee. The seeds 
yield a highly aromatic and well- 
Savoured coffee (but by no means 

equal to Arabian), and the plant r^rrrr 

is verv oroliflc and yields heaw ®**^'*^” arasian cofpec tree 
IS very P^unc an« yieias neavy FLOWERS and rerries 

crops. Libenan coffee grows, ^ Btrry with upptr half ramovad to 

moreover, at low altitudes, and ihow two laada (ooffa# batm) 

flourishes in many situations un- ***^**^" through 

suitable to the Arabian coffee, c. Ona laad ahowlng longitudinal 

It grows wild in great abun- groova 

dance along the whole of the Guinea coast. 

History of Coffee* — The early history of coffee as an economic 
product is involved in considerable obscurity, the absence of fact 
being compensated for by a profusion of conjectural statements 
and mythical stories. The use of coffee (C. arabied) in Abyssinia 
was recorded in the 15th century, and was then stated to have 
been practised from time immemorial. Neighbouring countries, 
however, appear to have been quite ignorant of its value. Its 
physiological action in dissipating drowsiness and . preventing 
sleep was taken advantage of in connection with the prolonged 
religious service of the Mohammedans, and its use as a devotional 
antisoporifle stirred up fierce opposition on the part of the strictly 
orthodox and conservative section of the priests. Coffee by them 
was held to be an intoxicating beverage, and therefore prohibited 
by the Koran, and severe penalties were threatened to those 
addicted to its use. Notwithstanding, the coffee-drinking habit 
spread rapidly among the Arabian Mohammedans, and the 
growth of coffee and its use as a national beverage became as 
insep>arably connected with Arabia as tea b with China. 

The appreciation of coffee as a beverage in Europe dates from 
the 17th century. “Coffee-houses” were soon instituted, the first 
being opened in Constantinople and Venice. In London coffee- 
houses date from 1652, when one was opened in St. Michael’s 
Alley, Comhill. They soon became popular, and the r 61 e played 
by them in the social life of the 17th and xSth centres is well 
known. In Europe, as in Arabia, coffee at first made its way into 
favour in the face of various adverse and even prohibitive restric- 
tions. Thus at one time in Germany it was necessary to obtain 
a licence to roast coffee. In England Charles 11 . end^voured to 
suppress coffee-houses on the ground that they were centres of 
poHtical agitation. 

Up to the close of the 17th century, the world’s entire, althou^i 
limited, stipply of coffee was obtained from the province of Yemen 
in south htMk, wkeie the true celebrated Mocha or Mokka cof- 


fee is still produced. At this time, howexor, plants were success- 
fully introduced from Arabia to Java, where the cultivation was 
immediately taken up. The government of Java distributed plants 
to various places, including the botanic garden of Amsterdam. 
The Portuguese introduced coffee into Ceylon. From Amsterdam 
the Dutch sent the plant to Surinam in 1718, and in the same year 
Jamaica received it through its governor. Sir Nicholas Lawes, 
whence it spread generally through the tropics of the New World, 
which now produce by far the greater portion of the world’s 
supply. 

Cultivation and Preparation for Market*-— Coffee plants 
are grown from seeds, which, as in the case of other crops, should 
be obtained from selected trees of desirable characteristics. The 
seeds may be sown “at stake,” ».e., in the actual positions the ma- 
ture plants are to occupy, or raised in a nursery and afterwards 
transplanted. The choice of methods is usually determined by 
various local considerations. Nurseries are desirable where there 
is risk of drought killing seedlings in the open. Whilst young the 
plants usually require to be shaded, and this may be done by 
growing castor oil plants, cassava {Manihot), maize or Indian corn, 
bananas, or various other useful crops between the coffee, until 
the latter develop and occupy the ground. Sometimes, but by no 
means always, permanent shading is afforded by special shade 
trees, such as species of the coral tree (Erythrina) and other 
leguminous trees. Opinions as to the necessity of shade trees 
varies in different countries. 

The plants begin to come into bearing in their second or third 
year, but on the average the fifth is the first year of considerable 
yield. There may be two, three, or even more “flushes’* of blos- 
som in one year, and flowers and fruits in all stages may thus be 
seen on one plant. The fruits are fully ripe about seven months 
after the flowers open; the ripe fruits are fleshy, and of a deep 
red colour, whence the name of “cherry.” When mature the 
fruits are picked by hand, or allowed to fall of their own accord 
or by shaking the plant. The subsequent preparation may be ac- 
cording to (i) the dry or (2) the wet method. 

In the dry method the cherries are spread in a thin layer, often 
on a stone drying floor, or barbecue, and exposed to the sun. Pro- 
tection is necessary against heavy dew or rain. The dried cherries 
can be stored for any length of time, and later the dried pulp and 

the parchment arc removed, set- 
ting free the two beans contained 
in each cherry. This primitive 
and simple method is employed 
in Arabia and other countries ; in 
Brazil it has largely given place 
to the more modern method de- 
scribed below. 

In the wet, or as it is some- 
times called. West Indian method, 
the cherries are put in a tank 
of water. On large estates 
galvanized spouting is often em- 
ployed to convey the beans by 
the help of running water from 
the fields to the tank. The ma- 
ture cherries sink, and arc 
drawn off from the tank through 
pipes to the pulping machines. 
Here they are subjected to the 
action of a roughened cylin- 
der revolving closely against a 
curved iron plate. The fleshy 
portion is reduced to a pulp and the mixture of pulp and liber- 
ated seeds (each still enclosed in its parchment) is carried away 
to a second tank of water and stirred. The light pulp is re- 
moved by a stream of water and the seeds allowed to settle. Slight 
fermentation and subsequent washings, accompanied by trampling 
with bare feet and stirring by rakes or special machinery, result 
in the parchment covering being left quite clean. The beans are 
now dried on barbecues, te trays, etc., or by artificial beat if cli- 
matic catiditioDM render this necessary. Experiments in Porto 
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Rico tend to show that if the weather is tmfavourable during the 
crop period the pulped coffee can be allowed to remain moist and 
even to malt or sprout without injury to the final value of the 
product when dried later. The product is now in the state 
known as parchment coffee, and may be exported. Before use, how- 
ever, the parchment must be removed. This may be done on the 
estate, at the port of shipment, or in the country where im- 
ported. The coffee is thoroughly dried, the parchment broken by 
a roller, and removed by winnowing. Further rubbing and win- 
nowing removes the silver skin, and the beans are left in the con- 
dition of ordinary unroasted coffee. Grading into large, medium 
and small beans, to secure the uniformity desirable in roasting, is 
effected by the use of a cylindrical or other pattern sieve, along 
which the beans are made to travel, encountering first small, then 
medium, and finally large apertures or meshes. Damaged beans 
and foreign matter are removed by hand picking. An average 
yield of cleaned coffee is from to 2 lb. per tree, but much 
greater crops are obtained on new rich lands, and under special 
conditions. 

ColSee-leaf Disease. — ^The coffee industry in Ceylon was 
ruined by the attack of a fungoid disease (Hemileia vastatrix) 
known as the Ceylon coffee-leaf disease. This has since extended 
its ravages into every coffee-producing country in the Old World, 
and added greatly to the difficulties of successful cultivation. 
The fungus is a microscopic one the minute spores of which, car- 
ried by the wind, settle and germinate upon the leaves of the 
plant. The fungal growth spreads through the substance to the 
leaf, robbing the leaf of its nourishment and causing it to wither 
and fall. An infected plantation may be cleansed, and the fungus 
in its nascent state destroyed, by powdering the trees with a mix- 
ture of lime and sulphur, but, unless the access of fresh spores 
brought by the wind can be arrested, the plantations may be read- 
ily reinfected when the lime and sulphur are washed off by rain. 
The separation of plantations by belts of trees to windward is 
suggested as a check to the spread of the disease. 

Microscopic Structure^ — Raw coffee seeds are tough and 
homy in structure, and are devoid of the peculiar aroma and 
taste which are so characteristic of the roasted seeds. The minute 
structure of coffee allows it to be readily recognized by means of 
the microscope, and as roasting does not destroy its distinguish- 
ing peculiarities, microscopic examination forms the readiest 
means of determining the genuineness of any sample. The sub- 
stance of the seed, according to Dr. Hassall, consists “of an as- 
semblage of vesicles or cells of an angular form, which adhere so 
firmly together that they break up into pieces rather than separate 
into distinct and perfect cells. The cavities of the cells include, in 
the form of little drops, a considerable quantity of aromatic vol- 
atile oil, on the presence of which the fragrance and many of the 
active principles of the berry depend.” 

Physiological Action. — Coffee belongs to the medicinal or 
auxiliary class of food substances, being solely valuable for its 
stimulant effect upon the nervous and vascular system. It pro- 
duces a feeling of buoyancy and exhilaration comparable to a cer- 
tain stage of alcoholic intoxication, but which does not end in de- 
pression or collapse. It increases the frequency of the pulse, 
lightens the sensation of fatigue, and it sustains the strength under 
prolonged and severe muscular exertion. The value of its hot 
infusion under the rigours of Arctic cold has been demonstrated 
in the experience of all Arctic explorers, and it is scarcely less 
useful in tropical regions, where it beneficially stimulates the 
action of the skin. 

The physiological action of coffee mainly depends on the pres- 
ence of the alkaloid caffeine, which occurs also in tea, Paraguay 
tea, and cola nuts, and is very similar to theobromine, the active 
principle in cocoa. The percentage of caffeine present varies in 
the different species of Coffea, In Arabian coffee it ranges from 
about 0*7 to 1*6%; in Liberian coffee from 1*0 to i*5%. Sierra 
Leone coffee (C. stenophylla) contains from 1*52 to 1*70%; in C. 
excelsa 1*89% is recorded, and as much as 1^97% in C. canepkora. 
Four species have been shown by M. G. Bertrand to contain no 
caffeine at all, but instead a "considerable quantity of a bitter prin^ 
ciple. All these four species are found only in Madagascar or the 


neighbouring islands. Other coffees gro wn there contain caffeine 
as usual. Coffee, with the caffeine extracted, has also been pre- 
pared^or the market. The commercial value of coffee is deter- 
mined by the amount of the aromatic oil, caffeone, which develops 
in it by the process of roasting. By prolonged keying it is found 
that the richness of any seeds in tlds peculiar oil is increased, and 
with increased aroma the coffee also yields a blander and more 
mellow beverage. Stored coffee loses weight at first with great 
rapidity, as much as S% having been found to dissipate in the 
first year of keeping, 5% in the second, and 2% in the third; but 
such loss of weight is more than compensated by improvement 
in quality and consequent enhancement of value. 

Cotttt Roasting^In the process of roasting, coffee seeds swell 
up by the liberation of gases within their substance, — their weight 
decreasing in proportion to the extent to which the operation is 
carried. Roasting also develops with the aromatic caffeone to a 
bitter soluble principle, and it liberates a portion of the caffeine 
from its combination with the caffetannic acid. Roasting is an op- 
eration of the greatest nicety, and one, moreover, of a crucial 
nature, for equally by insufficient and by excessive roasting much 
of the aroma of the coffee is lost; and its infusion is neither agree- 
able to the palate nor exhilarating in its influence. The roaster 
must judge of the amount of heat required for the adequate roast- 
ing of different qualities, and while that is variable, the range of 
roasting temperature proper for individual kinds is only narrow. 
In continental countries it is the practice to roast in small quan- 
tities, and thus the whole charge is well under the control of the 
roaster; but in Britain large roasts are the rule, in dealing with 
which much difficulty is experienced in producing uniform torre- 
faction, and in stopping the process at the proper moment. The 
coffee-roasting apparatus is usually a malleable iron cylinder 
mounted to revolve over the fii^e on a hollow axle which allows the 
escape of gases generated during torrefaction. The roasting of 
coffee should be done as short a time as practicable before the 
grinding for use, and as ground coffee especially parts rapidly 
with its aroma, the grinding should only be done when coffee is 
about to be prepared. 

Coffee Adulteration*-— Although by microscopic, physical and 
chemical tests the purity of coffee can be determined with perfect 
certainty, yet ground coffee is subjected to many and extensive 
adulterations (see also Adulteration). Chief among the adul- 
terant substances, if it can be so called, is chicory; but it occu- 
pies a peculiar position, since very many people on the European 
continent as well as in Great Britain deliberately prefer a mix- 
ture of chicory with coffee to pure coffee. Chicory is indeed des- 
titute of the stimulant alkaloid and essential oil for which coffee is 
valued; but the facts that it has stood the test of prolonged and 
extended use, and that its infusion is, in some localities, used 
alone, indicate that it performs some useful function in connec- 
tion with coffee, as used at least by Western communities. For one 
thing, it yields a copious amount of soluble matter in infusion 
with hot water, and thus gives a specious aj^iearance of strength 
and substance to what may be really only a very weak preparation 
of coffee. The mixture of chicory with coffee is easily detected 
by the microscope, the structure of both, which they retain after 
torrefaction, being very characteristic and distinct. The granules 
of coffee, moreover, remain hard and angular when mixed with 
water, to which they communicate but little colour; chicory, on 
the other hand, swelling up and softening, yields a deep brown 
colour to water in which it is thrown. The specific gravity of an 
infusion of chicory is also much higher than t^t of coffee. Among 
&e numerous other substances used to adulterate coffee are roasted 
and ground roots of the dandelion, carrot, parsnip and beet; beans, 
lupins and other leguminous seeds; wheat, rice and various cereal 
grains; the seeds of the broom, fenugreek and iris; acorns; “negro 
coffee,” the seeds of Cassia ocddefUalis, the seeds of the ochro 
(HUriscits esetdentus), and also the aoja or soy bean (dychie 
Soya), Not only have these with many more similar subst^ces 
be^ used as adulterants, but under various high-sounding names 
several of them have heea introduced as substitutes for coffee. 
But also, not only is ground cotttt adulterated, but siKdi mixtures 
as flour, chicory and coffee, or even bran and molasses, have been 
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made ^p to simnlate cotfee beans and sold as 

The leaves of the coffee tree contain caffeine in larger propor- 
tion than the seeds themselves, and their use as a substitute for 
tea has frequently been suggreted. The leaves are actually so 
used in Sumatra, but being destitute of any attractive aroma such 
as is possessed by both tea and coffee, the MuAim is not peJatable. 
It is, moreover, not practicable to obtain both seeds and leaves 
from the same plant, and as the commercial demand is for the 
seed alone, no consideration either of profit or of any dietetic or 
economic advantaj^ is likely to lead to the growth of coffee trees 
on account of their leaves. (A. B. R.; W. G. F.) 

Coffee Prodtsetioii#— The centre of production has shifted 
greatly since coffee first came into use in Europe. Arabia formerly 
supplied the world; later the West Indies and then Java took the 
lead, to be supplanted in turn by Brazil, whose output is of over- 
whelming importance. Coffee is Brazil's main industry and main 
export. 

BraziL — ^The importance of Brazil in coffee production is 
shown by her annual production which is about two-thirds of the 
world's supply. During the crop year 1926-27 the production of 
coffee in Brazil amounted to 21,252,000 bags of 60 kilo. each. 
Other countries sent to Europe and the United States 7,068,000 
bags. The world’s visible supply of all kinds on July i, 1927, 
consisted of 4,418,000 bags of which 3,262,000 were stored in 
Brazil. The protection of the crop is under the control of the 
Sao Paulo institute for the permanent defence of coffee, the Fed- 
eral Government having relinquished in its favour all rights con- 
ferred by law. 

The law of the State of Sao Paulo provides that the chairman 
and the vice-chairman of this body shall be its ministers of Finance 
and of Agriculture respectively, the three remaining members of 
the governing body being elected by the two associations of 
planters and the commercial association of Santos, subject to the 
approval of the president of the State. The powers of the institute 
include the regulation of the amount of coffee to be retained in 
the official warehouses through which all coffee produced in the 
interior must pass; 10 of these had been erected throughout 
the coffee-growing districts of Sao Paulo and one in the State of 
Rio, their total capacity being 11,500,000 bags per annum. Other 
powers of the institute extend to the amount of coffee to be ex- 
ported, the making of agreements with other producing countries 
for the protection of coffee, the concluding of financial arrange- 
ments, the levying of an export tax on coffee, and the establish- 
ment of an agricultural loan bank. To obtain funds for the insti- 
tute £4,000,000 of bonds were issued in London and £1,000,- 
000 in Holland and Switzerland in Jan. 1926. Interest on this 
capital is to be raised by a transport tax of one gold milreis (26. 
3d.) levied on each bag of coffee grown in and transported through 
the State of Sao Paulo. 

The effects of the ''permanent defence of coffee" in the United 
States, Brazil’s greatest customer, were higher prices and reduced 
consumption. In June and July 1925, a mission from the United 
States, consisting of three representatives of the trade in coffee, 
visited the institute and the producing centres in BraziL After 
conference, the following measures were agreed: the daily regu- 
lated entry into Santos of coffee for ejqport in accordance with 
the crops and the needs of consumption; tbf maintenance of a 
stock in Santos of never less than 1,200,000 bags, to facilitate 
the buyers findmg the qualities required; the constant attendance 
of American buyers on the Santos marked; full publication of sta- 
tistics and of data relative to crops, stocks, etc.; and the resump- 
tion of coffee-propaganda in the United States. It was also ar- 
ranged that sii^ar conferences should be held in 1926 and annu- 
ally thereafter. (See Brazil.) 

Other Sottth Amerkan Produeerar— Next in importance to 
Brazil as a coffee-growing country, Colombia showed ri^s of fol- 
lowifig her ezamj^. A law providing for the esta bli sh m ent of 
coffee bonded warehouses and the official classification of coffee, 
with the issue of negotiable bonds, was passed, but tbe declared 
policy cf tbe Government was to hc^ the Industry without inter- 
fering with prices. Venezuela, Ecuato, Peru, and to a much less 
d^ree BoK^ and Paraguay alao prodim coffee. 


WoaC Indioa^— Coffee is grown in most of the islands, often 
only for local use; Haiti pr^uces the largest amount. Jamaica 
prepuces the famous Blue Mountain Coffee, which compares 
favourably with the best coffees of the world, and also ordinary 
or "plain grown." 

But Afrhnu-^offee growing under British auspices in Kenya 
has rapidly developed. In 1920 there were 27,8i3ac. under coffee; 
on July 31, 1926, there were 68,95oac. The production in 1926-7 
was x6i498cwt. The exports from Mombasa in 1925-6 were 
i43404cwt. valued at £771:830. The colony also had 22,888ac. 
planted with trees less t^n three years old, which had not come 
into full bearmg. On the London market Nairobi and Uganda cof- 
fees now appear as Kenya. Africa, of course, is the native country 
of the coffees and may eventually become the greatest world 
producer. 

Arabia^The name "Mocha" is applied generally to coffee 
produced in Arabia. Turkey and Egypt obtain the best grades. 
Traders from these countries go to Arabia, buy the crops on the 
trees, and supervise its picking and preparation themselves. The 
coffee is prepared by the "dry method." 

Indian — India is the principal coffee-growing region in the Brit- 
ish empire, and exports largely to the United Kingdom. The pro- 
duction of coffee is restricted for the most part to a limited area in 
the elevated region above the south-western coast, the coffee lands 
of Mysore, Coorg, and the Madras districts of Malabar and the 
Nilgiris, comprising 86% of the whole area under the plant in 
India. About one-half of the whole coffee-producing area is in 
Mysore. 

Coffee Exports^ — The following table shows the exports of 
coffee from the principal producing countries during the last sta- 
tistical year of which record is available, 1927 : — 

Lb. 


Brazil 

Colombia . 
Venezuela . 

Dutch East Indies 
Salvador . 
Guatemala 
Haiti . 

Mexico 
Nicaragua . 

Costa Rica 
British India 
British East Africa 
British West Indies 


1 , 905 , 000,000 

325,638,516 

165.000. 000 
152*667,000 

110 . 000 . 000 
()6 ,000,000 
78,504,140 

46.836.000 

39 ,» 33,200 

35 . 977.000 

16,774,800 

16,061,248 

8,690,590 


Coffee Contomption^The annual British consumption of 
coffee remains stationary at about 0-7 lb. per capita. British taste 
in coffee is satisfied largely with the produce of tbe Central Ameri- 
can Republic of Costa Rica; tbe demand for the produce of 
Kenya Colony is increasing. In Sept. 1915 the British import duty 
on raw coffee was increased from 148. to 21s. per cwl. and again to 
42s. in 1916. On Sept, i, 1919 the duties became 425. on foreign 
grown, and 35s. on that from British possessions. Later changes 
were: in 1922, 28s. and 23s. 4d.; and in 1924, 148. and iis. 8d. 

Annual consumption in the United States rose from ii lb. per 
capita before the World War to 12-4 lb. in 1923: in 1925 it had 
fallen to 11*09 lb. About two thirds of the imports in 1925 came 
from Brazil and tbe greater part of the remainder from Colombia. 

(C. L. T. B.) 


COFFEE, PREPARATION OF. The essentials of coffee- 
making are: freshly roasted coffee (high roast is undesirable); 
coffee ground to the size of granulated sugar; scrupulous clean- 
liness and care of the coffee itself and every container and 
coffee pot used in connection with it; freshly boiled water; 
accuracy in measurement of water, coffee and the time of cooking. 
Coffee is sensitive to contamination. Strong odours affect it and 
unless it is cared for, coffee instead of being coffee, will taste 
of cheese, kerosene or even tbe mixture of odours we breathe on 
entering a grocery or drug store. In some parts of Europe 
coffee is subjected to what is called a roast; that is to say 
it is roasted untO the berry is almost Uack and consequently 
its real flavour is lost and an acrid, pungent taste rehilts. In 
America according to locality and the ^mand of (he public, 
these roasts are variously described and used; cinnamon, city, 
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medium and dark roasts, with the result that a full, blended 
flavour of the coffee itself is obtained. The next and almost 
greatest essential is the way the coffee is ground. No matter 
how well roasted or how fresh your coffee, unless it is ground 
correctly you cannot have a cup of good coffee. To obtain the 
best and most economical results, grind your coffee to the size 
of fine granulated sugar. If it is coarser than this, the cooking 
process whatever it be, will fail to secure the best results. 
If it is powdered, it will cake, the water cannot flow freely and 
a weak and unattractive drink will result. 

There are two popular methods of making coffee. The old- 
fashioned so-called ''boiling process” is still used and approved 
of. Coffee should never really be boiled. The so-called "boiling 
process” is as follows: Allow one dessert-spoon of finely ground 
coffee to each coffee cup full of boiling water. Mix the coffee 
with the white and shell of an egg in the coffee pot. Pour in 
the boiling water. Let it stand on the back of the stove for five 
minutes where it will steep, not boil. Pour a scant half cupful 
of cold water down the spout. Let it stand again for a few 
minutes, two or three, till the cold water has had time to beat. 
Pour through a sieve into the serving coffee pot and you have 
a delicious drink. But this process is capable of an infinite 
variety of dangers. You may forget and leave it on that part 
of the stove where the fire is hottest and the mixture will boil 
and become bitter. The egg may not be fresh. The pot may not 
be clean, and being busy with other things you may leave it on 
the stove 20 instead of 10 minutes. Any of these accidents 
will ruin the morning cup and perhaps the day’s enjoyment into 
the bargain. 

Because uniformity of time and quantity of coffee and water 
are essential, the percolating process is best. It is almost fool- 
proof and a uniform drink may be obtained. 

To percolate coffee, fill the pot with cold water, enough to 
cover the spout on the inside of the pot. Fill the cup full to 
the inside rim with finely-ground coffee, covering the tube with 
your finger while doing so. Put on the spreader plate. Perco- 
late for at least 15 minutes. The longer the pumping continues 
the stronger the coffee. For breakfast coffee, use a dessert-spoon 
of finely ground coffee to a cup. For after-dinner coffee decrease 
the quantity of water. All the above rules should be adjusted 
to personal taste. Never use boiling water. Remember that 
cleanliness is next to godliness and invest everything that you use 
in connection with coffee with a god-like cleanliness. 

The third process is the filtering process where a cup of 
aluminium fits into a glass receptacle. A piece of filter paper 
is placed on the bottom of the cup. The proportion of coffee 
to water is the same and the finely pulverized coffee is placed 
in the cup, then boiling water poured through. This obviates 
any danger of bitterness and acidity but is not quite so satis- 
factory except when used in hotels and restaurants where urns 
made specially for the purpose ensure the coffee's always being 
hot. If a filtrator is used in a home, an attempt should be made 
to let the water pass twice through the pulverized coffee. 

There is still another method called the filtrating process. 
This is very good, being simple, and gives a delicious beverage, 
but it is a little troublesome because as the machine is made 
entirely of glass, care must be used lest the bowl or funnel break. 

Purchase a glass filtrola. Place the pulverized coffee in the 
funnel. Fill the bowl with boiling water. Light the alcohol 
lamp and place it under the bowl on its own stand. Almost 
instantly the water rises through the coffee into the funnel. 
Always leave some water in the bowl, about a couple of table- 
spoons. Remove the lamp. The water immediately returns to 
the bowl and hence delicious, exhilarating coffee is ready. 

(A. F. MacD.) 

COFFEE-BERRY (Rhamnus calif amicus)^ a North Amer- 
ican shrub of the buckthorn family (Rhamnaceae), called also 
pigeon-berry and yerba del oso, native to canyons and mountain 
slopes in California. It grows usually about 5 ft. high, bears oblong, 
finely toothed, pointed leaves; small, greenish flowers, and a round 
l>erry, black when ripe, containing usually two somewhat coffee- 
like nutlets. (See Buckthorn ; Cascara Sagrada.) 


COFFER9 in architecture, a sunk panel in a ceiling or vault; 
also a casket or chest in which jewels or precious goods are kept, 
and, i^ of large dimensions, clothes. The marriage coffers in Italy 
were often richly carved and gilded, and sometimes painted 
great artists. (5ee Chest.) 

COFFER-DAM, a dam formed to enable foundations to 
be laid in a site which is under water. The engineer surrounds 
the site with an embankment in such fashion as to form an en- 
closure from which the water is excluded. Where the depth of 
water is small and the current slight, simple clay dams may be 
used, but in general coffer-dams consist of two rows of piles, the 
space between which is packed with clay puddle. The dam must 
be sufficiently strong to withstand the exterior pressure to which 
it is exposed when the enclosed space is pumped dry. See Dam. 

COFFEYVILLE, a city of Montgomery county, in south- 
eastern Kansas, U.S.A., on the Verdigris river, near the southern 
boundary of the State. It is on Federal highway 166, and is 
served by the Missouri Pacific, the Santa Fe, the Missouri-Kan- 
sas-Texas, and the Union Traction (electric) railways. The popu- 
lation in 1925 (State census) was 16,229, of whom 11% were 
negroes. It is in the mid-continent gas and oil field and the Kansas 
cod-field; is a railway division point and an important grain 
centre; and has oil refineries, zinc smelters, flour and meal mills, 
tile and vitrified brickworks, tank-car factories, wagon and car- 
riage factories and other industries. The aggregate output of its 
factories in 1925 was valued at $16,927,157. 

Coffeyville was founded in 1869 and incorporated in 1872. It 
was named after A. M. Coffey, an important citizen in the early 
days of the territory. After the railway came through it became 
a shipping point for cattle from Texas and Indian Territory and a 
trade centre for a wide area. Natural gas was discovered in 1892. 

COFFIN, the receptacle in which a corpse is confined (Lat. 
cophinus, a coffer, chest or basket, but not “coffin” in its present 
sense). The Greeks and Romans disposed of their dead both by 
burial and by cremation. Greek coffins varied in shape, being in 
the form of an urn, or like the modern coffins, or triangular, the 
body being in a sitting posture. The material used was generally 
burnt clay, and in some cases this had obviously been first moulded 
round the body, and so baked. In the Christian era, stone coffins 
came into use. Examples of these have been frequently dug up 
in England. Those of the Romans who were rich enough had 
their coffins made of a limestone brought from Assos in Troas, 
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Canoe iurial. formerly practiced among American Indian tribes 
Tho oorptR, ¥frappid In tklnt or othor oovtrino* wat laid In a oanoa and 
plaood on a woodon toaNold, whtro It romalnad for a oortain porlod whilo 
mournara kopt watoh bolow, Somatimaa tha oanoa oofRn wat aal aSoat on 
tha watar, to ba oarriad In tha diraotion of tha currant 

which it was commonly believed "ate the body”; hence arose the 
name sarcophagus (9.V.). 

The coffi^ of the Chaldaeans were generally clay urns with the 
top left open, resembling immense jars, moulded round the body, 
as the size of the mouth would not admit of its introduction after 
the clay was baked. The Egyptian coffins, or sarcophagi, as they 
have b^ improperly called, are the larg^t stone coftos known 
and are generally highly polished and covered with hieroglyphics, 
usually a history of the deceased. Mummy chests shaped to the 
form of the body were also used, being made of hard wood or 
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papier m&cki painted^ and bore hieroglyiduca. Unhewn flat stmies 
were sometimes used by early Eurq;)ean peoples to hne the grave. 
One was placed at the bottom, others sto^ on their edges to form 
the sides, and a large slab was put on top, thus forming a rude 
cist. In England after the Roman invasion these nxle cists gave 
place to the stone coffin which was used until the i6th century. 

Primitive wooden cofiins were formed of a tree«trunk split down 
the centre, and hollowed out-— a type still in use among peoples in 



A MUMMY CHEST COVERED WITH STUCCO. XVII-XVIIITH EGYPTIAN 
DYNASTY 


This type of ooffln, ihAptd In tho form of tho body of the dooeaiod, was 
favourod by last wealthy Egyptlani. The example above wat excavated at 
Thebec 

the lower culture. The earliest specimen of this type is in the 
Copienhagen museum, the implements found in it proving that it 
belonged to the Bronze Age. This type of coffin, more or less 
modified by planing, was used in mediaeval Britain by those who 
could not afford stone, while the poor were buried without coffins, 
wrapped simply in cloth or even covered only with hay and 
flowers. Towards the end of the 17th century, coffins became 
usual for all classes. 

Among the American Indians some tribes, e.g., the Sacs, Foxes 
and Sioux, used rough hewn wooden coffins; others, such as the 
Seris, sometimes enclosed the corpse between the carapace and 
plastron of a turtle. The Seminoles of Florida used no coffins, 
while at Santa Barbara, California, canoes containing corpses 
have been found buried, though they may have been intended for 
the dead warrior’s use in the next world. Rough stone cists, too. 
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A SCULPTURED ROMAN SARCOPHAGUS FOUND AT TARSUS 
In tha raoMiiblanof of this lid to tho roof of a hotiso, it protorvod tho orlotnal 
idoa of tho ooRIn at a dwotllno-plaoo for tho dood. SInoo tho Roman ooRin 
wat uttially pla<^ apaintt a wall intldo a tomb, tho book It ponorally froo of 
docoratlon 

have been found in Illinois and Kentucky. In their tree and 
scaffold burial the Indians sometimes used wooden coffins or 
travois baskets, or the bodies were ^ply wrapped in blankets. 
Cuu>es, mounted on a scaffold, near a river, were used as coffins 
by some tribes; wl^ others friaced the corpse in a canoe or wicker 
hnafcrt and floated it out into the stream or lake. The aborigines 
of Australia generally used cpfBns of bark, but some trflies em- 
ployed baskets of wicker-wort 

Lead were used in Europe in the middle ages, shaped like 
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the mummy chests of ancient Egypt. Iron coffins were certainly 
used in England and Scotland as late as the 17th century. The 
coffins used in England toniay are generally hexagonal in shape, of 
elm or oak lined with lead, or with a leaden shell. In America 
glass is sometimes used for the lids, and the inside is lined with 
copper or sine. The coffins of France and Germany and the Con- 
tinent in general usually have sides and ends parallel. Coffins used 
in cremation throughout the civilized world are of some light 
material easily consumed and yielding little ash. Ordinary thin 
deal and papier micki are the favourite materials. Coffins for 
what is known as Earth to Earth Burial are made of wicker-work 
covered with a thin layer of papier m&cM over cloth. 

Bzbuoorapby. — Dr. H. C. Yarrow, “Study of the Mortuary Cus- 
toms of the North American Indians, “ Report of Bureau of Amer, 
EtknoL vol. i. (1881); Rev. J. Edward Vaux, Church folklore 
(i8q4). C. V. Creagh, “On Unusual Forms of Burial by People of 
the East Coast of Borneo/* J,AJ. vol. xxvi. (1806-97); David I. 
Bushnell, Jr., “Burials of the Algonquian, Siouan and Caddoan Tribes, 
west of the Mississippi," Smithsonian Institution, Bureau of Ethnology, 
Builetin Sj (1927). 

COG. (i) A broadly built, round-shaped ship, used as a 
trader and also as a ship of war till the 15th century (M.E. 
cogge, cf. O.Fr. cogtte, from which “cock-boat” is derived). (2) 
A tooth in a series of teeth, on the circumference of a wheel, 
which works with the tooth in a corresponding series on another 
wheel (see Mechanics). (3) A slang term for a form of cheating 
at dice. 

COGERS’ HALL, a London tavern debating society. In- 
stituted in 1755 at the White Bear Inn, Fleet street, and moved 
about 1850 to Shoe lane; in 1871 it migrated to the Barley Mow 
Inn, Salisbury square, E.C., and has since moved to the Cannon 
Inn, Cannon street, E.C. The accepted derivation is from 
Descartes* Cogito, ergo sum, “The Society of Thinkers.** The 
aims of the Cogers were “the promotion of the liberty of the 
subject and the freedom of the press, the maintenance of loyalty 
to the laws, the rights and claims of humanity and the practice 
of public and private virtue.*’ Among its early members Cogers’ 
Hall reckoned John Wilkes, one of its first presidents, and Curran. 
Later Dickens was a prominent member. 

Set Peter Rayleigh, History of Ye Antient Society of Cogers (1904). 

COGHLAN, SIR TIMOTHY AUGUSTUS (1856-1926), 
Australian civil servant, second son of Thomas Coghian, an Irish 
Roman Catholic, was born in Sydney and educated at Sydney 
Grammar School. He went into Government service in 1873, in 
the Public Works Department, and in 1884 became assistant 
engineer of harbours and rivers. In 1885 he was appointed head 
of the newly-created department of statistics, and was resp>onsible 
for the preparation of much valuable material, including a full 
statistical register of traide and commerce in New South Wales. 
His most important work is the History of Labour and Industry 
in Australia (4 vols. 1918). He also published: Wealth and Prog-- 
ress of New South Wales (1887) ; Statistical Account of Australia 
and New Zealand (1891); Progress of Australia in the igth cen» 
tury, in collaboration with the Hon. T. T. Ewing (1903). 

From 1905 to 1915 he held the post of Agent-General for 
New South Wales, and was knighted in 1914. He was re-appointed 
from 1916-17, 1920-25, and again on the resignation of Sir Arthur 
Cocks. With Sir Joseph Cook he represented Australia on the 
Pacific Cable Board, and he held various public appointments in 
New South Wales (Chairman of Board of Old Age Pensions, 
etc.), serving also on several Royal Commissions. He took a great 
interest in vital statistics, and was in charge of the census in 
New South Wales in 1891 and 1901. He died on April 30, 1926. 

COGHLAN^ CHARLES FRANCIS (1841-1899), Irish 
actor, was bom in Paris, and made his first London appearance in 
i860. He went to America in 1876, where he remained for the 
rest of his life, playing first in Augustin Daly’s company and then 
in the Union Square stock company, during the long run of The 
Celebrated Case, He also played with his sister, and in support of 
Mrs. Langtry and Mrs. Fiske, and in 1898 produced a version of 
Dumas’ Kean, cafled The Royal Box, in which he starred during 
the last years of Us life. He died in Galveston (Texas), on Nov. 
27. 1899- 

His sister, the actress Rose Cochlan (1853- ), went to 
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America in 1871, was again in England from 1873 to 1877, jdaying 
with Barry Sullivan, and then retomed to America, a^ere she 
became prominent as Countess Zicka in Diplomoey, and Stephanie 
in Forget-me-not. She was at Wallack's almost continuously untU 
1888, and subsequently appeared in melodrama in parts like the 
title-rdle of The Sporting Duchess. 

COGNAC, a town of south>westem France, capital of an 
arrondissement in the department of Charente, on the left bank 
of the river Charente, 33 m. W.N.W. of Angoul&ne. Pop. (1936) 
16,505. The streets of the old town are very narrow, but the 
newer parts have open spaces such as the Parc Francois !«*’ over* 
looking the Charente. In 1536 Cognac gave its name to a treaty 
concluded against Charles V. by Francis I., the pope, Venice and 
Milan. Its possession was contested during the wars of religion, 
and in 1570 it became one of the Huguenot strongholds. In 1651 
it successfully sustained a siege against Louis 11 ., prince of Cand6, 
leader of the Fronde. The i3th century church of St. Leger 
preserves a fine Romanesque facade and a tower of the 15 th cen- 
tury. A castle of the isth and i6th centuries, once the residence 
of the counts of Angoul8me, and a mediaeval gate stand in the 
older part of the town. Cognac is the seat of a subprefect and has 
tribunals of first instance and of commerce, a council of trade 
arbitrators, and a chamber of commerce. Its most important in- 
dustry is the distillation of the brandy (g.v.) to which the town 
gives its name. Large quantities are carried, by way of the river, 
to the neighbouring port of Tonnay-Charente. The industries sub- 
sidiary to the brandy trade, such as the making of cases and 
bottles, occupy many hands. A considerable trade is maintained 
in grain and cattle. (See also Brandy.) 

COGNE, a village, province of Aosta, Italy, from which town 
it is i6m. due south by road (9m. direct). Pop. (1931) 575 (of 
commune, 1,625). It lies at the northern foot of the Gran Para- 
diso and is a favourite summer resort. Victor Emanuel II. 
formed a shooting reserve here for wild goat and chamois. The 
important iron mines belonging to the Ansaldo company lie east 
of the vill^e, and a newly installed electric plant dealt with 5,800 
tons of pig iron in 1935. 

COGNITION means “knowing,” in the widest sense of the 
term. In psychology it is used to denote one of the three ultimate 
functions or processes of consciousness, the other being feeling 
and conation (or willing). Cognition includes every mental proc- 
ess that can be describe as an experience of knowing as dis- 
tinguished from an experience of feeling or of willing; it includes, 
in short, all process of consciousness by which knowledge is built 
up. In its most familiar and fully developed form it is known as 
judgment, in which a certain object (known logically and gram- 
matically as a “subject”) is discriminated from other objects and 
characterized by some concept or concepts. Although cognition 
is readily distinguishable from feeling and conation, yet in the 
actual flow of mental life the three types of experience are always 
found together, not separate, but one of them is unu)^ pre- 
dominant in one total experience, another in another, ihd this 
fact facilitates their mutual discrimination. Psychology, as a 
descriptive science, is not concerned with the epbtemological 
question, how external objects can be revealed in subjective 
experiences; it simply takes at their face value these cognitive 
experiences in which objects appear to be known somehow, and 
leaves the critical problems to epistemology and. logic. 

See Psychology, and Theory or Knowledge, and authorities then 
quoted. 

COGNIZANCE, knowledge, notice, especially judicial notice, 
the right of trying or considering a case judicially, the exercise of 
jurisdiction by a court of law. In heraldry a “cognizance” is an 
emblem, badge or device, used as a distinguishing mark by the 
body of retainers of a royal or noble house. 

COHAN, GEORGE MICHAEL (1878- ), American 

actor, author, and producer, was bom in Providrace (RJl.), 
July 4 2878. His parents were of the threatrical profession, and 
at an early age he iq^ared with them in juvenile parts, subse- 
quently taking come^ rfiles in vaudeville and on the letftim a to 
stage. Also at an early age he began writing plays and popular 
sonp. 


I A vhrid description of Us early experiments and the stage 
I career of the "Four OAans” is gKm in his antolMography, 
Twenty Years on Broadmay and the Years it Took to Get There 
(1935). He has written and produced many plays and musical 
revues, in the majority of which he also acted. 

Among his pro^ctions may be mentioned The Governor's Son 
(1901); Forty-five Minutes From Broadway (1905); The Talk 
of New York (1907); Get-Rich-Quick WMingford (1910); 
Broadway Jones .(^ 9 ^^) , Seven Keys to Baldpate (1913); 
musical revues in 1914, 1915, and 1916; The Tavern (1920); 
The Song-asui-Dance Man (1923); American Born (1925). In 
addition be wrote numerous musical numbers. One of his sonp. 
Over There , had an Utemational vogue during the World War. 

COHEN (Hebrew for ^'priest”) 7 & Jewish family name, imply- 
ing descent from Aaron and the ELebrew priests {Cohanim). 
Many families claiming such descent are, however, not named 
Cohen. Other forms of the name are Cohn, Cowen, Kahn, Kogan, 
etc. 

See J. Jacobs, Jewish Encyclopaedia, iv. 144. For CoYwn^Episcopus, 
see H. P. Stokes, Stud, in Anglo-Jew. Hist., 1913, p. 18: for variations 
of Cohen, see A. M. Hyamson, Jew. Lit. Annual (for 1903) , 1904, p. 70. 

COHEN, ERNST JULIUS (1869- ), Dutch chemist, 

was born at Amsterdam on March 7, 1869. He studied chemistry 
under Arrhenius at Stockholm, Moissan at Paris, and Van t'Hoff 
at Amsterdam; he became assistant to the latter in the university 
chemical laboratories at Amsterdam in 1893 and in 1902 he was 
appointed professor of physical chemistry at the University of 
Utrecht. 

Cohen's most important work is on the allotropy of metals, and 
particularly of tin; this was published mainly in the periods 
1900-02 and 1911-12. He is the author of a large number of 
papers on physical and electro-chemistry, and his piezo-chemical 
studies are important. His papers are published chiefly in the 
Dutch and German scientific journals. 

Cohen has also written Studies in Chemical Dynamics after 
Van fEoff (1896), Physical Chemistry for Biologists, Inorganic 
Chemistry for Medical Students (1907), and Jacobus, Henricus 
Van PHoffj his Life and Work (1912). Cohen is a foreign member 
of the Royal Society of London. 

COHERER, a device by means of which a feeble oscillating 
electric current may be detected by a plvanometer (q.v.) or tele- 
phone (q.v.), the essential characteristics being that the current 
through the coherer is concentrated at a point and that the re- 
sistance (see RxaiSTANCB, Mxasitrement of) of the material has 
a negative temperature coefficient (q.v.) so that the coherer is 
self-restoi^. A simple form of coherer consists of an oxidized 
iron plate against wUdi rests the point of a steel needle. (See 
Telephony.) 

COHESTONf^ Solid State, Theory or. 

COHN, riiDlNAND JULIUS (1838-1898), German 
botanist, was bom on the 34th of January 1828 at Breslau. He was 
educated at Breslau and Berlin, and in 1859 became extraordinary, 
and in 1871 ordinary, professor of botany at Breslau University. 
He was contemporary with N. Pringsheim, and worked with H. 
R. Goeppert, C. G. Nees von Esenbeck, C. G. Ehrenberg and 
Johannes MQUer. He made remarkable advances in the estab- 
lishment of an improved cell-theory, discovered the cilia in, and 
analysed the movements of, zoospores, and pointed out that the 
protoplasm of the plant-cell and sarcode of the zoologists were 
one and the same physical vehicle of life. Although these early 
retearches were especially on the Algae, in which group he insti- 
tuted marked reforms of the rigid system due to F. T. Kiltzing, 
Cohn studied such varied subjects as Aldorovanda, torsion in 
trees, the nature of waterspouts, the effects of lightning, {diysiol- 
ogy of seeds, the proteid crystals in the potato, which be dhKOv- 
en^ formation of travertin, the rotatoria, and luminous worms. 

It is, however, in the introductirm of tte strict Uological and 
philosophical analysis of the life-faistories of the lower and most 
nrinute forms of life that Cohn’s greatest achievements consist, 
for he applied to these orgaidsms the prindple that we can rmly 
know the phases of growth of mlcrosci^ plants by watdting 
every stage of develqpmCTt under the microscope, just as we 
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kam how £ffacnt aie the yonthfvl «ad adult appeamices of 
ao oak or a fem by direct obaervation. His account of the life> 
histories of Protococcus (1850), Stopiamaphoero (1853), Foive* 
(1856 and 1875), Hydrodictyon (1861), and Spoeroploo (i8ss* 
1857) among the Algae have never bem put asi^ The first 
is a model of iriiat a study in development should be; the last 
shares with G. Thuret’s studies on Fucus and Pringsheim’s on 
Vaucheria the merit of establishing the existence of a sexual 
process in Algae. Among the Fungi Cohn contributed important 
researches on PUobolus (1851), Empusa (1855), Torickmm 
(1869), as well as valuable work on the nature of parasitism 
of Algae and Fungi. 

Cohn may be said to have founded the science of bacteriology. 
He seems to have been always attracted particularly by curious 
problems of fermentation and coloration due to the most minute 
forms of life, as evinced by his papers on Monas prodiposa 
(1850) and “Cber Uutahnliche Farbungen” (1850), on infusoria 
(1851 and 1852), on organisms in drinking-water (1853), “Die 
Wunder des Blutes” (1854), and had already published several 
works on insect epidemics (1869-1870) and on {dant diseases, 
when his first specially bacteriological memoir (Creuotkrix) ap- 
peared in the journal, Beitrage tur Biologic, which he then started 
(1870-71), and which has since become so renowned. Investiga- 
tions on other branches of bacteriology soon followed, among 
which “Organismen der Pockenlym];die” (1872) and “Untersuch- 
ungen fiber Bacterien” (1872-1875) are most impoitant, and laid 
the foundations of the science. Cohn brought out and helped R. 
Koch in publishing his celebrated paper <m Anthrax (1876), the 
first clearly worked out case of a bacterial disease. 

Among his most striking discoveries may be mentioned the na- 
ture of Zoogloea, the formation and germination of true spores 
— ^which he observed for the first time, and which he himself dis- 
covered in Bacillus subtilis — and their resistance to high tempera- 
tures, and the bearing of this on the fallacious experiments sup- 
posed to support abiogenesis; as well as works on the bacteria of 
air and water, the significance of the bright sulphur granules in 
sulphur bacteria, and of the iron oxide deposited in the walls of 
Crenothrix. His discoveries in these and in other departments 
attest his acute observation and reasoning powers. Cohn had clear 
perceptions of the important bearings of Mycology and Bacteriol- 
ogy in infective diseases, as shown by bis studies in insect-killing 
fungi, microscopic analysis of water, etc. He was a foreign mem- 
ber of the Royal Society and of the Linnean Society, and received 
the gold medal of the latter in 1895. He died at Breslau on June 
25, 1898. 

Lists of his papers will be found in the Catalogue of ScUntific 
Papers of the Royal Society, and in Ber. d. d. bot. Ceselluk., vol. xrii. 
p. 196 (1899); see also P. Cohn, Ferdinand ColiM, ’with Life by 
F. Rosen. 

COHN, GUSTAV (1840-1918), German economist, bom 
on Dec. 12, 1840, at Marienwerder, West Prussia, was educated 
at Berlin and Jena and became professor of political science first 
at Zurich (1875), and then at Gottingen (1884). He died at 
Gottingen on Sept. 20, 1918. His principal works are: 

Vntersuchungen iiber die engliscke EisenbahHpolitih (Leipzig, 1874- 
75) : System der Nationtddkonomie (Stuttgart, 1885) ; PUuntwisten- 
schaft (1889); tfationalokonomische Stucuen (1886), and Zur Ce~ 
schichte und Politik des Verkekrswesens (1900). 

COHNHEIMy JULIUS (1839-1884), German physidogist, 
was boro at Demmin cm July 20, 1839, and died on Aug. 15. 1884 
at Leipzig. After serving as an army surgeon in 1864-^5 be 
became an assistant in the Pathological institute in Berlin and 
was the most distinguished of Virchow’s pupils. He was subse- 
quently professor of pathology at Kiel (x868), Breslau (1872) 
and Leipzig (1876), where he was also director of the Patholog- 
ical institute. He was a brilliant teacher, and Ehrlich was among 
Uf pupils at Breslau. His first important dissertation on inflamma- 
tion of serous membranes appeared in i86t, and was followed by 
other impoitant papers on that subject from 1869 to 1873. Gn 
this question his teadiing was oppo^ to that of \%chow. He 
showed that fnflMnmaHnit Is due to the passage of white corpuscles 
throtqfli the waUs of the capfliwies and that pus is focined bigshr 
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of these corpuscles in a disintegrated state. Cohnheim made 
many useful iimovatioiu in the method of microscopical work. 
His most important book is his Vorksungan iiber allgemeine 
Pothotogie (and ed. i88a). 

COHOESL a manufacturing city of Albany county. New York, 
U.S.A., 9m. N. of Albany, on the Hudson river at the mouth of the 
Mohawk. It is served by the Delaware and Hudson and the New 
York Central railways, and by the State barge canal. The popu- 
lation in ipao was 28,987 (22.9% foreign-boro white), and was 
estimated locally at over 25,000 in 1928. The output of its fac- 
tories was valued in X925 at $19,898,399. Water-power from the 
falls of the Mohawk (75ft. hi^ and 900ft. across) is supple- 
mented by a hydro-electric plant developing 54,000 horsepower. 
Chief among the many manufactures are cotton and woollen knit 
goods, cotton fabrics, collars and shirts, machinery, wall-paper and 
tractors. Cohoes was part of the manorial grant made to Killian 
van Rensselaer, and probably it was settled soon after X629. It 
was incorporate as a village in 1848 and as a city in 1869. The 
van Schaick manor house was the headquarters of Gen. Schuyler 
during part of the Revolutionary War. The old colonial military 
road from Albany to Ft. Edward and Lake George runs through 
the city. 

COHORT (Lat. cohors), originally a place enclosed; in the 
Roman army, the name of a unit of infantry. The troops of the 
first grade, the legions, were divided into cohorts, of which there 
were ten in each legion: the cohort thus contained 600 men. 
Among the troops of the second grade (the auxilia) the cohorts 
were independent foot regiments 500 or x,ooo strong, corre- 
sponding to the doe, which were similar regiments of cavalry; 
they were generally posted on the frontiers of the empire in 
small forts of four to eight acres, each holding one cohort or ala. 
The special troops of Rome itself, the Praetorian Guard, the 
Urbanae Cohortes, and the Vigiles (fire brigade), were divided 
into cohorts (see further Roman Army). The phrase cohors 
praetoria or cohors amicorum was sometimes used, especially 
during the Roman republic, to denote the suite of the governor 
of a province; hence develojied the Praetorian cohorts which 
formed the emperor’s bodyguard. 

In biology, “cohort” is a term for a group of allied orders or 
families of plants or animals. 

See J. E. Sandys, Companion to Latin Studies (1921), sections 380, 
463, 714 et seq., 723-4, 728, 73O1 773. ‘089. 

COIFy a close-fitting covering for the head. Originally it was 
the name given to a head-covering worn in the middle ages, tied 
like a night-cap under the chin, and worn out of doors by both 
sexes; this was later worn by men as a kind of night-cap or 
skull-cap. The coif was also a close-fitting cap of white lawn or 
silk, worn by English sergeants-at-law as a distinguishing mark 
of their profession (see Sexcbant-at-Law). 

COIMBATORE, city and district, British India, in the Ma- 
dras presidency. The city is situated on the left bank of the Noyil 
river, 305 m. from Madras by the South Indian railway. In 192 x 
it had a population of 65,788. The city stands X437 ft. above 
sea-level, is healthy, and is rendered additionally attractive to 
European residents by its picturesque position on the slopes of 
the Nilgiri bills. The famous temple of Perur lies 3 m. E. of 
Coimbatore. Coimbatore is an important industrial centre, carry- 
ing on cotton weaving and spinning, tanning and the manufacture 
of coffee, sugar, manure and saltpetre. It has two second-grade 
colleges, a college of agriculture, training and industrial schools, 
and a sebod of forestry. 

The District or Coimbatore has an area of 7,225 sq. miles. 
It is a flat, open country, hemmed in by mountains on the north, 
west and south, but opening eastwards on to the great plain of 
the Carnatic; the average height of the plain above sea-level is 
about 900 ft The principal mountains are the Anamalai hills, in 
the south of the district, rising at places to a height of between 
8,000 and 9,000 ft In the west the Palgbat and Vallagiri bills 
form a connecting Hnk between the Anamalai range and the 
Nilgitfs, with the exception of a remarkable gap known as the 
Fa^nt pass. TUs gap, which completely intersects the Ghats, 
b about 20 m. wide. In the north the Cauvery chain extends 
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eastwards from the Nilgiris, and rises in places to 4,000 ft. The 
principal rivers are the Cauvery, Bhavani, Noyil and Amravati. 
There are numerous canals, wells and tanks for irrigation. Coim> 
batore district was acquired by the British in 1799 at the close 
of the war which ended with the death of Tippoo. In igax the 
population was 3,319,848. The principal crops are millet, rice, 
other food grains, ptdse, oilseeds, cotton and tobacco, and raw 
silk is produced. Forests, yielding valuable timber, cover a large 
area. There are cotton milk and factories for pressing cotton, 
preparing coffee, making soap and dyeing. The south-west line 
of the Madras railway runs through the district and the South 
Indian railway (of metre gauge) joins this at Erode. 

COIMBRA, Portuguese city on the north bank of the river 
Mondego, 115m. N.N.E. of Lisbon, on the Lisbon-Oporto railway. 
Pop. (1925), 20,841. Coimbra derives its present importance 
from the fact that it is the seat of the only university in the 
kingdom — an institution which was originally established at Lis- 
bon in 129X, was transferred to Coimbra in 1306, was again re- 
moved to Lisbon, and was finally fixed at Coimbra in 1537. There 
arc five faculties — theology, law, medicine, mathematics and 
philosophy. The library contains about 1 50,000 volumes, and the 
museums and laboratories are on an extensive scale. Among the 
other educational establishments are a military college, a royal 
college of arts, a scientific and literary institute and an episcopal 
seminary. 

The city, picturesquely situated on a hill above the river, is 
the seat of a bishop, suffragan to the archbishop of Braga; its 
new cathedral, founded in 1580, is of little interest, but the old 
one is a fine specimen of 12th-century Romanesque, and retains 
portions of the mosque which it replaced. The principal churches 
are Santa Cruz, of the i6th century, and San Salvador, founded 
in 1169. On the banks of the Mondego stand the ruins of the 
once splendid monastery of Santa Clara, established in 1286; and 
the celebrated Quinta das Lagrimas, where Inez de Castro (g.v.) 
is believed to have been murdered in 1355. 

A Latin inscription of the fourth century identifies Coimbra 
with the ancient Aeminium; while Condeixa.Sm.S.S.W., represents 
the ancient Conimbriga or Conembrica. In the ninth century, how- 
ever, when the bishopric of Conimbriga was removed hither, its 
old title was transferred to the new see, and hence arose the 
modern name Coimbra. The city was for a long time a Moorish 
stronghold, but in 1064 it was captured by Ferdinand I. of Castile 
and the Cid. Until 1260 it was the capital of the country, and 
no fewer than six kings — Sancho I. and IL, Alphonso II. and III., 
Pedro and Ferdinand — ^were bom within its walls. It was also 
the birthplace of the poet Francisco Sd de Miranda (1495-1558), 
and, according to one tradition, of the more famous Luis de 
Camoens (1524-1-580), who was a student at the university be- 
tween 1537 and 1545. In 1755 Coimbra suffered considerably 
from the earthquake. In 1810 it was sacked by the Fre^ under 
Marshal Massdna. In 1834 ^0^ Miguel made the city his head- 
quarters; and in 1846 it was the scene of a Miguelist insurrection. 
The administrative district of Coimbra coincides with the south- 
western part of Beira; pop. (1920), 353,121; area 1,508 sq.m. 

CO]^, a town of southern Spain, in the province of Mdlaga, 
i8m. by rail W.S.W. of Malaga. Pop. (1920) 11,632. Coin, on Ae 
north dope of the Sierra de Mijas, is the centre of a rich agricul- 
tural district. It exports large quantities of oranges, lemons, grapes 
and raisins, and marble from neighbouring quarries. 

com. This is properly the term for a wedge-shaped die used 
for stamping money, and so transferred to the money so stamped; 
hence a piece of money. The form **quoin” is used for the exter- 
nal angle of a building (see Quoins), and ‘^coign,’’ also a project- 
ing angle, survives in the Shakespearean phrase **a coign of van- 
tage.” The older forms of the word are coyne, quoin and coign, 
dl derived from the Lat. cuneus, a wedge, through the O.Fr. 
coing and ctagne, 

COmAGE OFFENCES. The coinage of money is in all 
States a prerogative of the Sovereign power; consequently any 
infringement of that prerogative is always severely punished, as 
being an offence likely to interfere with the well-being of the 


State, and in fact was at one time high treason in Great Britain. 

The statute law against offences relating to the coin was codi- 
fied by the Coinage Offences Act, 1S61. The statute provides 
that whoever falsely makes or counterfeits any coin resembling 
or apparently intended to resemble or pass for any current gold 
or silver coin of the realm, or gilds, silvers, washes, cases over 
or colours with materials capable of producing the appearance 
of gold or silver a coin or a piece of any metal or mixture of 
metals, or files or alters it, with intent to make it resemble or pass 
for any current gold or silver coin, or who buys, sells, receives or 
pays a false gold or silver coin at a lower rate than its denomi- 
nation imports, or who receives into Great Britain any false coin 
knowing it to ht counterfeit, or who, without lawful authority or 
excuse, knowingly makes or mends, buy or sells, or has in his 
custody or possession, or conveys out of the Royal Mint any 
coining moulds, machines or tools, is guilty of felony. The pun- 
ishment for such offences is either penal servitude for life or for 
not less than three years, or imprisonment for not more than 
two years, . with or without hard labour. Whoever impairs, 
diminishes or lightens current gold or silver coin, with intent to 
pass same, is liable to penal servitude for 14 years, and who- 
ever has in his possession filings or clippings obtained by im- 
pairing or lightening current coin is lable to penal servitude for 
seven years. The statute also makes provision against tendering 
or uttering false gold or silver coin, which is a misdemeanour, 
punishable by imprisonment with or without hard labour. Pro- 
vision is also made with respect to falsely making, counterfeit- 
ing, tendering or uttering copper coin, exporting false coin, or 
defacing current coin by stamping names or words on it, and 
counterfeiting, tendering or uttering coin resembling or meant to 
pass as that of some foreign state. The Act of 1861 applies to 
offences with respect to colonial coins as well as to those 
of Great Britain. Making or selling medals or coins resembling 
current coin is made a misdemeanour by the Counterfeit Medal 
Act, 1883. 

Counterfeiting in the United States is punishable under both 
Federal and State laws. Congress, under its Constitutional power 
to punish counterfeiting, has legislated against those who counter- 
feit the coin, currency and securities of the Government, or at- 
tempt to pass as valid such as have been counterfeited by others. 
Under its power to define and punish offenses of international 
law and its power to control interstate and foreign commerce, 
it also has legislated against the counterfeiting in the United 
States of foreign governmental, bank and corporation coins and 
securities. 

State laws have been passed in all of the states penalizing the 
counterfeiters of state and other securities within the state, or 
the attempt to pass as valid such as have been counterfeited by 
others. 

com, the outer covering of the husk of the coco-nut; an 
exceedingly strong fibrous material which has many uses in 
industry, notably in the manufacture of coarse mats and brushes. 
The name is from the Malay Kdyar, cord, Kdyaru, to be twisted. 
Very large quantities of coir are exported from the Pacific, and 
there is a considerable market in England, the imports and re- 
exports reaching big figures. In 1926 the imports into the United 
Kingdom of coir yam amounted to 425,881 tons, besides a con- 
siderable quantity, not separately stated, of coir fibre. 

COIRE: see Chux. 

COSX, SIR EDWARD (1553-1634), English judge, was 
born at Mileham in Norfolk on Feb. i, 1553. He was located at 
Norwich Grammar School and Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
in 1573 entered the Inner Temple. He was called to the bar in 
1578, and the next year was chosen reader of Lyon’s Inn, a re- 
qwnsible position usually held by counsel of ten years’ standing. 
His early cases included the Crmnwell libel case (4 Rq;>. 13) and 
Shelleys Case (i Rep. 94), and his reputation became great. In 
158a be married Bridget Fasten, who biw^t him a fortune. In 
1589 he became M.P. for Alddiurgh, and in 1593 sdidtor-general, 
recorder of London and Speaker of the House of Commons, a 
post that involved difficulties with Elisabeth over the Commons’ 
passion for discussing ecclesiastical matters. 
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In 1594 lie first crossed Bacon’s coinrse. The attomey-ceneral- 
diip fell vacant, and Bacon, supported by Essex, became his rival 
for the post. Coke got it, and then kept Bacon out of the solid- 
torsfaip as well, or so Bacon thought. Coke’s wife died in 1598 
and six months later he miuried Lady Elisabeth Hatton, Bacon 
again l^ing his unsuccessful rival. 

As attorney-general. Coke was busy. He started a series of 
State prosecutions for libel on a large scale. The theory he advo- 
cated was that all comment on the doings of authority was unjus- 
tified; the remedy of those aggrieved was to be sought in the 
courts or in parliament. He also bad the conduct of several of 
the great trials of the day. In 1600— the year in which the first 
volume of his Reports appeared — he prosecuted Essex and South- 
ampton, in 1603 Raleigh, and in 1605 the Gunpowder Plot con- 
spirators. {See Cobbett, State Trials, vol. ii.) 

In x6o6 Coke was made chief justice of the common pleas, 
and there began at once that scries of conflicts which eventually 
broke his career. At the time of his appointment archbishop Ban- 
croft had already started his attempt to shake off the control 
which the common law courts exercised by prohibition, and 
James, as ever, was ready to support any cause that looked likely 
to break the supremacy of the common law. This matter came 
to a head in 1607, when, on Bancroft renewing his protests, James 
took up the position that, as fountain of justice, he could remove 
any cases he pleased from his judges and try them himself. Coke 
refuted him, in spite of some precedents under the early kings 
that must have been difficult to get round. But the disputes with 
the ecclesiastical courts went on. In 1610 Coke gave his cele- 
brated opinion before the Council that the King’s proclamation 
cannot change the law, and in 1611, he had a brush with the court 
of high commission, with the result that the next year he was put 
on the commission himself ; Coke evaded this attempt to muzzle 
him by finding legal flaws in the commission’s appointment. In 
1613 Bacon, with an eye to his own advancement, and to get 
Coke into a position where he would be less troublesome, had him 
"’promoted” to be chief justice of the king’s bench, an office of 
higher dignity and less salary. Coke was made a privy councillor, 
and was the first to be called Lord Chief Justice of England, 
which was remembered against him afterwards. Here bis pre- 
dominance was still as great ; and he bad to protest, in Peacham^s 
Case, against the practice of consulting the judges privately, 
which James, abetted by Bacon, was more or less driven to fol- 
low because when the whole Bench was consulted together the 
rest of the judges merely echoed Coke. In 1615, still an implaca- 
ble and bigoted adherent of the common law, he tried his strength 
too high. The Court of King’s Bench started a dispute with 
the chancery over the right of the chancellor to interfere where 
a common law court had given a decision, and Coke was believed 
to be at the bottom of the attempt to make some who had been 
suitors in a case of this sort liable to the penalties of a praemunire, 
an attempt which failed. The disputes continued, embittered by 
Coke’s personal dislike for Egerton, the chancellor. Meanwhile 
Coke had further endangered his position by throwing out dark 
hints from the bench in bis conduct of the Overbury trials (”God 
knows what became of that sweet babe, prince Henry, but I 
know somewhat”). Finally he came into collision with James 
once more over the king’s right to allow commendams (holding of 
livings in plurality). The other jud|;e8 submitted, but Coke 
merely said that be would do what an honest and just judge 
ought to do. 

In June z6i6 the privy council, with Bacon at the back of it, 
formulated three charges against him. One was a trumpery mat- 
ter, never proved, about a bond that had passed through his 
hands when be was attorney-general. The other two were charges 
of interference with the court of chancery, and of disrespect to 
the king in the matter of commendams. He was also ordered to 
revise the '^errors” in his reports. Bacon, then attorney gperal, 
made himself very unpopular by engaging Coke this last 
issue. Coke remained impenitent, and was di s mis sed. Thereupon, 
presumably in search of a friend in high places, be oSered his 
^ui^iter in marriage to Sir John Villiers, Imther of the duke of 
Wuglrin gimm His wife, Supported by Bacon, objected, and bid 


the child, who was then only fourteen. Coke found her and mar- 
ried her, strongly against her will, to Villiers. She ran away from 
him soon afterwards. However, Coke got back into the privy 
council by 16x7, and sat in the Star Chamber. In 1620 he en- 
tered parliament as member for Liskeard, in theory as a supporter 
of the Ring. But for the rest of his career he was a leading mem- 
ber of the popular party. He strongly opposed the Spanish mar- 
riage proposals, took a part in drawing up the charges against 
Bacon, and spoke in the Liberties of Parliament debate, spending 
nine months in prison as a result. But nothing was found that 
could incriminate him. It was bis Bill of Liberties that ultimately 
took the form of the Petition of Right. His last appearance was 
at the time when he saved the awkward situation caused by the 
speaker’s suppressing Eliot’s attack on the duke of Buckingham, 
who was, however, not mentioned by name. The House was at a 
loss, and in turmoil. Coke rose, and, having named the duke first, 
went on to say what the House thought of him; whereupon ""as 
when one good hound recovers the scent the rest come in with a 
full cry so they . . . laid the blame where they thought the fault 
was.” At the end of the session he retired, and died at Stoke 
Poges on Sept. 3, 1634. His papers were instantly seized, and 
some, including his will, never recovered. 

Barrister, judge, and reporter of the first rank. Coke is the 
greatest common lawyer of all time. He was inclined to be over- 
bearing and impatient both at the bar and on the bench, he was 
undoubtedly rather narrow, and he was not always logical. But 
his knowledge of the law, in days when it was far more difficult to 
come by than it is now, was unequalled, and to him more than 
anyone we owe the reduction of the chaos of the old authorities 
to the comparatively orderly state of the law as he left it. As a 
judge he is noted for his wholehearted adherence to the Com- 
mon Law. He upheld it against the Church, the Admiralty, the 
Star Chamber, and, most dangerous of all, the royal prerogative, 
with success. He tried to uphold it against the Chancery, but that 
was too strong for him. While he was issuing his Reports no 
others came out. They are not so much reports in the modern 
sense as compendia of the law bearing on a particular case, with 
comments on points raised or general remarks. The best esti- 
mate of his importance as a legal authority is that of C. J. Best— - 
""The fact is that Lord Coke had no authority for what he states, 
but I am afraid we should get rid of a great deal of what is con- 
sidered law in Westminster Hall if what Lord Coke says without 
authority is not law. He was one of the most eminent lawyers 
that ever presided as a judge in any court of Justice. . . 
Among his other publications are four volumes of Institutes 
(1628), of which volume i. is known as Coke upon Littleton, 

As a man, he evokes admiration more readily than sympathy. 
More learned a lawyer than Bacon but without his philosophical 
genius, a just judge but a savage prosecutor, obstinate in bis op- 
position to illegal exercise of authority, but quite incapable of 
distinguishing between the prerogative, which wanted to override 
the law in the interests of absolutism, and the chancery, which 
sought to counteract its rigidity in the cause of justice, he was 
capable of cringing before the king even in the act of defying the 
Crown. 

See C. W. Johnson, Life of Sir Edward Coke (2 vols., 1837) ; H. W. 
Woolrych, The Life of Sir Edward Coke (1826) ; Lord Birkenhead, 
Fourteen English Judges (1926) ; see also the Law Reports of the 
period. 

COK^ SIR JOHN (1563-1644), English politician, was 
born on March 5, 1563, and was educated at Trinity college, 
Cambridge. After leaving the university he entered public life 
as a servant of William Cecil, Lord Burgbley, afterwards becom- 
ing deputy treasurer and then a commissioner of the navy. He 
beume M.P. for Warwick in 1621 and was knighted in 1624, 
afterwards representing the University of Cambridge. In the 
parliament of 1625 Coke acted as secretary of State; in this and 
later parliaments he introduced the royal requests for money, 
and defended the foreign policy of Charles I. and Buckingham, 
and afterwards the actions of the king. His actual appointment 
as secretary dates from Sept. 1625. Disliked by the leadm of 
the popular party, his speeches in the House of Commons did not 
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Improve the king’s position, but when Charles ruled without a 
parliament he found Coke’s industry very useful to him. The 
secretary retained his post until 1639, when a scapegoat was re* 
quired to expiate the humiliating treaty of Berwick with the 
Scots, and Coke was dismissed. He died at Tottenham on Sept. 
8, 1644. Coke’s son, Sir John Coke, sided with the parliament in 
its struggle with the king, and it is possible that in later life 
Coke’s own sympathies were with this party, although in his 
earlier years he had been a defender of absolute monarchy. 

COIW, THOMAS (1747-1814), En^sh divine, the first 
Methodist bishop, was bom at Brecon, where his father was 
a well-to-do apothecary. He was educated at Jesus college, 
Oxford, taking the degree of M.A. in 1770 and that of D.C.L. 
in 1775. From 1773 to 1776 he was curate at South Petherton 
in Somerset, whence Us rector dismissed him for adopting the 
open-air and cottage services introduced by John Wesley, with 
whom he had become acquainted. After serving on the London 
Wesleyan circuit he was in 1783 appointed president of the con- 
ference in Ireland, a position wUch he frequently held, in the 
intervals of his many voyages to America. He first visited that 
country in 1784, going to Baltimore as “superintendent” of the 
Methodist societies in the new world and, in 1787 the American 
conference changed Us title to “bishop,” a nomenclature wUch 
he tried in vain to introduce into the English conference, of 
wUch he was president in 17Q7 and 1805. Failing this, he asked 
Lord Liverpool to make Mm a bishop in India, and he was 
voyaging to Ceylon when he died on May 3, 1814. Coke had 
always been a missionary enthusiast, and was the pioneer of such 
enterprise in Us connexion. He was an ardent opponent of slavery, 
and endeavoured also to heal the breach between the Methodist 
and Anglican communions. He published a History of the West 
Indies (1808-xi), several volumes of sermons, and, with Henry 
Moore, a Ufe of Wesley (i 70 Si). 

COKE, COKING AND HIGH TEMPERATURE 
CARBONIZATION. The product obtained by strongly heating 
coal out of contact with the air until the volatile constituents are 
driven off is called coke. It consists essentially of carbon, the 
so-called “fixed carbon,” together with the incombustible matters 
or ash contained in the coal from which it is derived. In addition 
to these it contains, almost invariably, small quantities of hydro- 
gen, oxygen and nitrogen, the whole, however, not exceeding a 
or 3%. It also contains water, the amount of wMch may vary 
considerably according to the method of manufacture. When 
produced rapidly and at a comparatively low heat, as in gas- 
making, it is of a dull black colour, and a loose spongy or pumice- 
like texture, and ignites with comparative ease, though much less 
readily than bituminous coal, so that it may be burnt in open fire- 
places; but when a long continued heat is used, as in the prepara- 
tion of coke for iron and steel melting, the product is hard and 
dense, is often prismatic in structure, has— in the best class of 
coko— a brilliant semi-metallic lustre and silvery-grey colour, is 
a conductor of heat and electricity, and can only be burnt in 
furnaces provided with a strong draught. The strength and co- 
hesive properties are also intimately related to the nature and 
composition of the coals employed, which are said to be “caking” 
or “non-caking” according to the compact or fragmentary char- 
acter of the coke produced. 

The first record of the coUng of coal is in the i6th century, 
for in 1590 (Col. State Papers Dom. 1581-90, p. 692) a patent 
was granted to John Thornborough, dean of York, the object of 
wUch was “to purify pit coal and free it from its offensive smell” 
by coking it. In Derbyshire, coke is mentimied by one Houghton, 
who wrote in 1693 (Collection, Ed. 1737, vol. i. p. 109). It had 
been used for 50 years in the drying of malt. The coal was 
“cowkefied” by bc^g piled up in large pyramidal form and 
charred. 

There is an interesting mention of coking coal in Evelyn's 
diary under date July 11, 1656, “Came home,” he writes, “by 
Greenwich Ferry, where I saw Sir John Winter’s new project of 
charring sea coale, to bume without the sulphure and raider H 
sweete. He did it by burning the coales in such earthen pots as 
the glasse-men melt their mettall, so firing them without eonsuni* 


ing them, using a barr of yron 40 each cmcfide or pot, which 
Urn has a bode at one end, that so the coales being nwaked in a 
fumace'writh other crude sea coales under them, may be drawn 
out of the pots stiddng to the yron. Whence they are beaten off 
in great halfe-eUuiusted dnders, which being rekindl’d make a 
cleare pleasant chamber fire depriv’d of their sulphure and* arsenic 
malignity. What success it may have time will discover.” 

William Bray, who edited Evelyn’s diary in x8i8, adds a foot- 
note: “Some years ago Lord Dundonald revived the project, but 
with the projected improvement of extracting and saving the 
tar. Unfortunately Us Lordship did not profit by it. The Gas 
Light Company sell the cOal thus charred by the name of coke, 
for fuel for many purposes.” So the inventive genius of Lord 
Dundonald sought to devise thus early a by-product recovery 
oven. 

The quantity of coke imported into London — it was known as 
“Cinders” in the early days of its use — was in 1800, 7,939 chal- 
dron or 10,122 tons, cUefly from the Tyne. 

Coke Ovens.— Formerly coke was made from large coal piled in 
heaps with central chimneys like those of the charcoal burner, or 
in open rectangular clamps or kilns with air flues in the enclosing 
walls; but theM methods are now obsolete, closed chambers or 
ovens being used. These vaiy considerably in construction, but 
may be classified into three principal types: — (1) direct-heated 
ovens; (2) flue-heated ovens, (3) condensing ovens. In the first 
class the heating is done by direct contact or by burning the 
gases off in coking within the oven; while in the other two the 
heating is indirect, the gas being burned in cellular passages or 
flues provided in the walls dividing the coking chambers, and the 
heat transmitted through the sides of the latter which are com- 
paratively thin. The arrangement is somewhat similar to that of 
a gas-works retort, whence the name of “retort ovens” is some- 
times applied to them. The difference between the second and 
tUrd classes is founded on the treatment of the gases. In the 
former the gas is fired in the side flues immediately upon issuing 
from the oven, while in the latter the gases are first subjected to 
a systematic treatment in condensers, similar to those used in 
gas-works, to remove tar, ammonia and condensable hydrocar- 
bons, the incondensable gases, or some portion of them, being re- 
turned to the oven and burned in the beating flues. These are gen- 
erally known as “by-product recovery ovens.” 

Beehive Oven.— The simplest form of coke oven, but one 
now rapidly passing out of use, is the so-called “beehive oven.” 
This is circular in plan, from 7 to 1 2ft. in diameter, with a cylin- 
drical wall about 2^11. high and a nearly hemispherical roof with 
a circular hole at the top. The floor, made of refractory bricks 
or slabs, is laid with a slight slope towards an arched opening in 
the ring wall, which is stopped with brickwork during the coking, 
but opened for drawing the finished charge. The ovens are usually 
arranged in rows or banks of 20 to 30 or more, with their doors 
outwards, two rows being often placed with a longitudinal flue 
between them connected by uptakes with the individual ovens on 
either side. A rail track along the top of the bank brings the coal 
from the screens or washery. The largest ovens take a charge of 
about five tons, which is introduced through the hole in the roof, 
the brick-work of the empty oven being still red hot from the 
preceding charge, and when levelled fills the cylindrical part nearly 
to the springing of the roof. The gas fires as it is given off and 
fills the dome with flame, and the burning is regulated by air 
admitted through holes in the upper part of the door stopping. 
The temperature being very high, a proportion of the volatile 
hydrocarbons is decomposed, and a film of graphitic carbon is 
deposited on the coke, giving it a semi-metallic lustre and silvery- 
grey colour. When tte gas is burned off, the upper part of the 
door is opened and the glowing charge cooled by jets of water 
thrown (Erectly upon it from a hose, and it is subsequently drawn 
out through tte open door. The diarge breaks op into prisms or 
columns whose length coneq>onds to Uie depth of the drarge, and 
as a rule u uUfonn in character and free from duO black patches 
or '%ladt ends.” The time of burning is either 48 or 73 hours, 
the turns being so arranged as to avoid the necesrity of drawing 
the omis on Sunday. The longer the heat is continual the denser 



the product becomei, but the ykid alio dfanimahes, as a portion 
of the finMied coke necessarily burns to uaste irhen the gu is 
exhausted. For this reason the yield on the coal charged is usually 
less than that obtained in retort ovens. Coals containing, at most, 
about 35% of volatile matter are best suited for the beehive 
oven. With less than 25% the gas is not sufficient to affect the 
coking cconpletely, and ohen there is a higher percentage the 
coke is brittle and spongy and unsuited for bl^ furnaces or foun* 
dry use. The spent flame from the ovens is usually passed to. 
a range of steam boilers before escaping by the diimney. 

ReUMTt Ovens^ — ^The retort oven, which has so largely dis* 
placed the beehive form, is made in a great variety of forms, the 
differences being mainly in the arrangement of the heating flues, 
but all have the central feature, the coking chamber, in common. 
This is a tubular chamber with vertical or tapering sides and 
generally a cylindrical roof, about 30ft. long from 17 to soin. 
wide, and 6 or 7ft. high, and closed at both ends by sliding 
doors which are raised by crab winches when the charge is to be 
drawn. 

The general arrangement of a modem type of regenerative coke 
oven is shown in figs, i and 2. These show longitudinal and 
cross sections through the oven, which is of the vertical flued 
type. Fig. i shows a section through the oven chamber and 
the heating flues. The oven is a long rectangular chamber, 
the dimensions of which vary according to the class of coal to 
be carbonised and as to whether the coal is required to be carbon- 
ized in a compressed or uncompressed condition. For carbonising 
dry uncompressed coal of normal character, the dimensions of 
the oven chamber would be 41ft. long by 13ft. high by i4in. wide 
at the bottom, tapering suitably to the top. Such an oven would 
take a charge of 12-5 tons and would have a carbonizing period of 
from 10 to 12 hours. The capacity would be, therefore, up to 
20 tons per oven per day. For carbonizing wet compressed 
charges of coal, the ovens are designed to bum off in z6 to 18 
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bcnirs, and have a carbonizing capacity of up to 10 tons of coke 
per oven per day. 

The ovens are heated by the gas evolved from the coal during 
caibonisation after it has pas^ through the condensing and 
scrubbing process incidental to the recoveiy of the by-products. 
The gas and air for combustion are separately distributed on each 
side and aloi^ the artiole length of the oven, and combustion ukes 
place in eadi floe. Sqiarate regenerator diambers are provided 
for each oven so that each oven is independent of its imighbour 
(see fig. 2). This constnicthm permits of the air for combustion 
and die cUmiey dimui^ b^ sepaiatdy In the elder 


iypt of regenerative ovens wbidi were arranged with one set of 
regenerator duunbers for a whole battery of ovens, there is a 
regulating damper over the passage leading from4he regenerator 
chambers to the air distributing channel, which damper hiui to be 
set to serve the dual purpose of regulating the admission of air 
when the ovens are burning in one direction, and of regulating the 
chimney draught when the ovens are burning in the reverse di- 
rection. 

The air for combustion passes into the regenerators through the 
inlet valves (fig. x ). In the regenerator the temperature of the air 
is raised to 1000^ C., the highly-heated air passing out of the re- 
generators into the vertical heating flues through the openings 
(figs. I and 2). When normal coal is carbonized only from 35 to 
40% of the gas evolved is required for heating the ovens. This 
is returned from the by-product recovery plant to the ovens by 
mains (fig. i) running along the whole length of the battery of 
ovens on each side. Branch supply pipes (fig. i) conduct the gas 
into the gas distributing channels (fig. x and 2) which are situated 
directly beneath the oven walls; thence it passes through the 
gas nozzles into each vertical flue where it ignites with the hot air 
entering through the passages (conduits). A jet is formed on 
the level of the oven floor along the whole length of the oven 
chamber. The supply pipes are each fitted with a regulating 
cock as well as a second cock fitted with a lever. All the levers 
are attached to a wire rope communicating with changing gear. 
The air is admitted to ea^ regenerator by means of a cast-iron 
air valve which also serves to conduct the waste gases to the 
chimney flue. These valves are each fitted at the top with a 
lid connected, like the levers of the gas cocks, with a second wire 
rope, and the whole arrangement is such that when the changing 
gear operates, the gas cocks and valve lids on one side of the 
battery are closed simultaneously with the opening of the corre- 
sponding parts on the other side of the battery. When the gas 
is burning on one side of the ovens, the air valve is open and the 
air passes into the regenerator. A little below the valve lid there 
is a sliding shutter which can be set in any desired position and 
serves to regulate the quantity of air required for each oven. 

When the gas is burning on the opposite side of the oven, the 
gas cocks and air valve lids are closed. The waste gases are, ttere- 
fore, drawn through the cast-iron valve fitting into the chimney 
flue. At the base ^ of the cast-iron fittings there is a regulating 
damper which can be set in any desired position to regulate the 
draught on each oven. It will be seen, therefore, that by this 
arrangement, the quantity of air for each oven, and the chimney 
draught on each oven, can be separately regulated, which is not 
possible with ovens working with the older form of regenerators. 

The employment of regenerators renders it necessary to re- 
verse the heating process after a period of time, usually from 20 
to 30 minutes, and the heating flues are divided into two sections 
so that combustion can take place alternately in each half of the 
oven wall. When the gas is burning in one half of the wall, the 
products of combustion pass up the flues and enter the top hori- 
zontal flue whence they make their way down the flues in the 
other half of the oven wall and enter the regenerator through the 
same passage by which the air is admitted to the flues when 
the direction of combustion is reversed. On issuing from the re- 
generators the waste gases pass into the flue leading to the chim- 
ney, after having given up their heat to the firebrick cbequerwork. 
Wlm the next half-hourly reversal is made, the heat is given up 
to the air entering for combustion. 

The reversal of the beating process is effected by a simple 
winch arrangement placed at one end of the battery of ovens. 
The winch is operated automatically or by band, and requires the 
least possible attention. When arranged to work automatically, 
the gear is so designed that should anything fail to act, an electric 
alarm is set in action and does not stop until the gear is again at 
work. 

Two of the principal features of this type of oven are the slid- 
ing bricks and the openings in the top of the ovens which give ac- 
cess to them. The openl^ serve not only to provide means for 
negulirting the dampen, but more particularly to give access to 
the guiMMsles. 
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In retort ovens when the gas is completely given off the doors 
are lifted and the charge is pushed out by the ram — a cast-iron 
plate of the shape of the cross section of the oven, at the end of a 
long horizontal bar, which is driven by a rack and pinion move- 
ment— on to the wharf or bank in front where it falls to pieces and 
is immediately quenched by jets of water from a hose pipe. When 
sufficiently cool it is loaded into railway wagons or other convey- 
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ances for removal. The ram, together with its motor, and boiler, 
when steam is used, is mounted upon a carriage running upon a 
line of rails of about 2 ft. gauge along the back of the range of 
ovens, so that it can be brought up to any one of them in 
succession. 

In some cases instead of the small coal being charged through 
the roof of the oven and levelled by hand, it is forced into blocks 
by being stamped in a slightly moistened condition in a mould 
consisting of a bottom plate or peel on a racked rod like that of 
the ram, with movable sides and ends. This, when the ends are 
removed, is pushed forward into the oven, and the bottom plate 
is withdrawn by reversing the rack motion. The moulding box is 
mounted on a carriage like that of the ram, the two being some- 
times carried on the same framing. The moulding is done at a 
fixed station in the centre of the range of ovens by a series of cast- 
iron stampers driven by an electric motor. This system is used for 
coals low in volatile matter, which do not give a coherent coke 
under ordinary conditions. 

By-product Ovens. — In the distilling or by-product ovens the 
gases, instead of being burned at the point of origin, pass by an 
uptake pipe in the roof about the centre of the oven into a water- 
sealed collecting trough or hydraulic main, whence they are drawn 
by exhausters through a series of air and water cooled con- 
densers and scrubbers. In the first or atmospheric condensers the 
tar is removed, and in the second ammoniacal water, which is 
further enriched by a graduated system of scrubbing with weak 
ammoniacal liquor until it is sufficiently concentrated to be sent 
to the ammonia stills. The first treatment by scrubbing with 
creosote or heavy tar oil removes benzine, after which the 
permanent gaseous residue consisting chiefly of hydrogen and 
marsh gas is returned to the ovens as f^uel. 

The number and kinds of coke ovens in use in Great Britain in 


the year 1926 were as 

follows 



Koppers 

. 1,747 

Collins 

171 

Otto-Hilgenstock . 

. 1,726 

Hucssener . 

26a 

Simon Carv^ . 

. x,6so 

Carl sun . . . 

7 S 

Semet-Solvay . 

. 1,173 

Wilputte . 

74 

Simplex 

. 471 

Makey Seymour 

3 * 

Copp^ 

. 444 

Other kinds 

60 

Other kinds of ovens:- 

— 



Copp^ 

176 

Beehive Ovens . 

2 ,st 9 

Tr^egar . 

X20 




The slow progress that was made in the direction of the replace- 
ment of “Beehive” by “Recovery oven^* coke was apparently due 
to a rooted prejudice against its use in blast furnaces, but that, has 


now vanished, and fulb^ three-quarters of the coal carbonized in 
Great Britain for metallurgical purposes is made in tqr-product 
recoveiy ovens. 

Coke from retort ovens is not so dense or brilliant as that made 
in beehive ovens, but the waste being less there is a decided sav- 
ing, apart from the value of the condensed products. 

In the further treatment of the condensed products by distilla- 
tion the tar gives burning oil and pitch, the htnztnt is separated 
.from the creosote oil by steam-heated stills, and the ammoniacal 
liquor, after some lime has been added to decompose fixed am- 
monium compounds, is heated to vaporize the ammonia, which is 
condensed in lead or copper-lined tanks containing strong sul- 
phuric acid to produce a crystalline powder of ammonium sul- 
phate, which accumulates in the receiver and is fished out from 
time to time. The yield of coke and by-products obtained by the 
latest high temperature carbonization methods as applied in 
Great Britain is given below. (See Report of the Coal Carboniza- 
tion Sub-Conunittee of the Coal Conservation Committee of 
1919.) 


Percentage Yields Calculated upon the Weight of Dry Coal Carbonized, 


Locality of the coal. 

Coke. 

Anhyd. 

tar. 

Crude 

benzol. 

Refined 

benzol. 

Ammo- 

nium 

sul- 

phate. 

Durham .... 

75 

3*85 

0*93 

0*56 

i*i6 

South Yorkshire 

70 

3.62 

1*37 

i- 6 o 

1*35 

Lancashire 

70 

350 

1*20 

0 -S 4 

I- 2 S 

South Wales 

80 

2*62 

o* 6 o 

0*35 

0*95 

Scotland .... 

68 

3*25 

0*70 


1*00 


After the ovens have been heated and steam supplied for the 
machinery of the condensing plant and the coke ovens, there is 
usually a surplus of gas, which may be used for lighting or driving 
gas-engines. For the latter purpose, however, it is necessary to 
remove the last traces of the tar, which acts very prejudicially in 
fouling the valves when the gas is not completely purified. The 
gas given off during the earlier part of the coking process is 
richer in heavy hydrocarbons and of a higher illuminating value 
than that of the later period when the temperature is higher. This 
property is utilized in several large coking plants in America, 
where the gas from the first 10 hours working is drawn off by a 
second hydraulic main and sent directly to town gas-works, where 
it passes through the ordinary purifying treatment, the gas from 
the second period being alone used for heating the ovens. 

Nature of Coke. — Coke is essentially a partially graphitized 
carbon, its density being about midway between that of coal and 
graphite, and it should, therefore, occupy less space than the 
original coal; but owing to the softening of the charge a spongy 
structure is set up by the escaping gases, which acts in the other 
direction, so that for equal bulk coke is somewhat lighter than 
coal. It is this combination of properties that gives it its chief 
value in iron smelting, the substance being sufficiently dense to 
resist oxidation by carbon dioxide in the higher regions of the 
furnace, while the vesicular structure gives an extended surface 
for the action of heated air and facilitates rapid consumption at 
the tuyeres. Compact coke, such as that formed on the inner sides 
of gas retorts (retort carbon) can only be burned with great 
difficulty in small furnaces of special construction, but it gives out 
a great amount of heat. 

The most deleterious constituents of coke are ash, sulphur and 
volatile constituents, including water. As the coke yield is only 
from two-thirds to three-quarters of that of the coal, the original 
proportion of ash is augmented by one-third or one-half in the 
product. For this reason it is now customary to crush and wash 
the coal carefully to remove intermingled patches of shale and 
dirt before coking, so that the ash may not, if possible, exceed 
10% in the coke. According to the researches of F. Wuest (Joum, 
Iron and Steel Inst, 1906) the sulphur is retained in a complex 
carbon conq)ound which is not destroyed until the coke is actually 
consumed. 

The quantity of coal used in the manufacture of coke in Great 
Britain, taking the year 1925 as an example, is as follows:— 
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In the manufacture Coke 1 

of gas I7,7;>8,72S pro- 111,831,842 

ducedj 

At coke ovens 16,393,867 do. 11.008,686 

(See Coal; Low TaMFiaATuiE CAasoNizATiOK.) (R. R.) 

UNITED STATES 

In the United States of America, the industry of coke-making 
has attained proportions greatly exceeding those in Great Britain, 
and has develop^ on somewhat different lines. 

Beehive Coking. — ^As in Great Britain, so in America, bee- 
hive coking has been relegated to a minor r 61 e, and the principal 
share of the total coke production (in 1926, 78% and in 1927 
about 86%) has of late years been in by-product recovery ovens. 
It is probable, however, owing to the very much lower cost of 
the beehive ovens, that they will for a long time continue to be 
used in such number as to supply an important proportion of the 
peak-load, surplus demand in a variable coke market. The lesser 
capital investment involved reduces very much the risk of loss 
from idle equipment. The rectangular or longitudinal form of 
non-recovery oven (as well as the “beehive” form) is used in the 
United States. This may take a charge of 8 to 10 tons, and usually 
employs a ram to discharge the coke. Waste heat is recovered at 
some of the large beehive coking plants and utilized in firing 
boilers. The amount of power recoverable in this way has been 
found by actual measurement to be 15 to 20 h.p. per hour from 
each oven. Roughly this amounts to 50 to 60% of the fuel 
energy recovered ordinarily in the by-products from by-product 
coke oven operations. 

Disposal of Coke and Gas. — In England only about half of 
the total coke produced is used in making iron and steel, but in 
America, 75 to 80%. In other words, America devotes a much 
smaller proportion of her coke output to domestic and miscel- 
laneous industrial uses, than does England, although in actual 
tonnage so disposed annually the two countries do not differ 
greatly. In the dis]X)sal of gas also from by-product coke ovens, 
the American practice is quite different from the British. Coke 
ovens in America are an important factor in the manufactured gas 
industry as a public utility. In 1925, they produced 77,500,000 
cu.ft. or more than 20% of all manufactured gas publicly dis- 
tributed in city mains, besides about 260,000,000 cu.ft. that was 
sold direct to industrial users and not included in distribution by 
public systems. In England practically none of the gas for public 
distribution is derived from coke ovens. 

By-product Coke Ovenf. — In America practically no dis- 
tinction is made between the “retort oven” and the “by-product 
oven,” the latter being the more common term. About 90% of 
all the by-product coke is made in ovens heated by vertical flues, 
employing the regenerative principle of utilizing waste heat, as 
distinguished from the borizontal-flued type and recuperative 
heat recovery. 

Refractory brick of “silica” material are used in the oven wall 
construction, having almost entirely superseded clay brick for 
this purpose. This refractory, owing to its rigidity under load 
when highly heated, permits the use of higher temperatures in the 
flues and thus secures more rapid working and greater oven 
capacity than is attainable with flre-clay brick. Flue temperatures 
of 1,370® to 1400® C (2,500® to 2,550® F) are sometimes used 
in modem American ovens, but their average practice would be 
at somewhat lower heats. 

The modem by-product coke oven in America is a rect- 
angular chamber of about 500-550 cu.ft. coal-charging capacity. 
It has a length of about 40ft., a height of 12 to 13ft. and an 
average width (tapering 2 or 3in. throughout the length) of 
about 14 to 17 inches. With this oven, using finely crushed 
but not “stamped” coal, a charge of 12 to 16 tons (2,oooIb. 
each) is obtained, and a daily coking capacity of 20 to 15 
tons of coal. The ovens are built closely adjoin^ one an- 
other in lotteries or banks, usually about 40 to 60 in a battery, 
for convenience in operating. The rows of heating flues stand 
between the ovens, each row serving to heat two ovens, esc^ in 


set of flues on either side. 

A favourite of by-product oven in the United States is 
the Becker modification of the Koppers oven. The general ar- 
rangement of a typical installation of ovens and beating flues would 
have a battery provided with both producer-gas heating (from a 
lower and larger supply pipe), and coal-gas heating (t.e., by surplus 
coke oven gas), from the upper and smaller supply pipe. These 
ovens are heated on the regenerative principle, the waste heat of 
the combustion gases being retained in checker brick chambers 
below the ovens and at intervals, on reversal of current, given up 
to the entering air or producer gas. The distinguishing feature 
of the Becker oven Is its provision for conducting the gases of 
combustion from the top of a row of flues across over the oven 
and down the row of flues on the other side. The cross-over flues, 
of an inverted U shape, are in the upper part of the oven battery 
structure. They pass over alternate ovens only, and are generally 
six in number, evenly distributed throughout the length of the 
oven. In the six cross-over flue arrangement the waste gases are 
taken from a common horizontal duct into which they pass from 
28 vertical flues in the row underneath. The horizontal duct is in 
two sections, each communicating with 14 vertical flues and carry- 
ing the gases into three cross-over flues. Special insulating bricks 
are placed around the cross-over flues to protect the oven tops 
from excessive heat. 

The advantages of this type of oven are concerned chiefly with 
securing more uniform heating of the ovens and a more stable 
structure in the upjHjr part of the flue wall. The burning of gases, 
when reversed in direction, at intervals, for the purpose of re- 
generation, is not reversed from one-half of a heating wall to the 
other as in the older types, but from an entire wall on one side 
to an entire wall on the other side of an oven. This makes for 
more uniform heating, end to end, of the oven walls. The old 
horizontal flue of large size (above the row of vertical flues) is, 
in the new type, very much reduced in size owing to the provision 
of the cross-over flues, which reduce the volume of gases to be 
carried in any one section of the horizontal duct. This allows 
heavier wall structure in this region and permits the heating 
tlues to be built up higher without risk of overheating the oven 
tops, and the charge to be more evenly coked. 

In Sept. 1926 there were, in the United States, completed and 
in operation, the following numbers of by>product ovens of the 
various types: — 


Koppers (including Koppers- Becker) 7,734 

Semet-Solvay 2,174 

United Otto 972 

Cambria-Belgian 310 

Wilputte 303 

Roberts 104 

American (Foundation Co.) 55 

Klonne 42 

Morrissey 25 

Piette 8 

Total 11,717 


Coke is designated by the length of time that it is cooked or 
burned ; by the ash and sulphur content and by size. The follow- 
ing sizes are commonly used: Egg, Large Stove, Small Stove, 
Chestnut, j" Pea, Y' Pea, Dust Coke, Coke Dust or Coke Breeze. 
The first four grades are used for house heating, small forgings, 
etc., the Pea size for chemical works, etc., and Dust for covering 
the bottoms of soaking pits and crucible furnaces to protect the 
brickwork from melted scale. 

The Vertical Oveiu — On account of certain economies in 
operation and in ground space requirements, and especial adapta- 
bility to the needs of small installations for town’s gas supply, the 
small vertical chamber oven, interinittently operated, is coming 
into use in the United States for the manufacture of coal gas. One 
type of this oven, installed in America, is heated by producer gas 
made in a specially arranged “built-in” producer, the air being 
pre-heated recuperation. This type of oven is of rectangular 
shape about xzin. wide by 10ft. long and 22ft. high, in the larger 
size, or fijft. long and iSft. high in the smaller size. It is built 
in bimebes of two to six ovens each, with six benches, or more, in a 
battery. It is adapted for steaming of the charge at the bottom. 
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This type of carbonizing equipment has the advantage of discbaif- 
ing its coke by gravity, doing away with the cumbersome pushii^ 
machines of the horizontal coke ovens; also a greater fac^ty for 
utilization of the sensible heat of the coke discharge. 

Carbonization Practice. — In America there are some pmts 
of difference in high temperature carbonization practice, as com- 
pared with that in Britain. When two kinds of coal are mixed, 
for by-product coking, as is frequently done, the coal is very 
generally ''pulverized,” i.e., finely cruAed, until at least 75% 
passes a iin. screen. Even when using a single coal this is some- 
times done, but now the crushing in that case is more often to 
about i^in. size. For many of the American "high-volatile” coals 
(31 to 38% volatile matter) it is found advantageous to add 15 to 
30% of a lower volatile co^ (so called "semi-bituminous” coal of 
17 to 22% volatile nuitter) in order to obtain best metallurgical 
cokes. 

Stamping, or compressing of the coal charge, is not practised 
in America. 

The quenching of coke is now done very generally at a quench- 
ing station, a short distance away from the oven battery. The car 
containing the hot coke is quickly moved from the oven to the 
station, is there quenched with a carefully controlled amount of 
water, and then brought back to an inclined wharf along the oven 
battery where it is dumped and undergoes further cooling and 
drying. "Dry quenching,” using inert gases (products of com- 
bustion) or steam, is being tried in several American plants, with 
a marked degree of success. 

In the recovery of by-products, the so-called "direct process” 
of ammonia recovery has been adopted in the majority of Ameri- 
can plants. This consists in passing the oven gases, after removal 
of their tar, directly through sulphuric acid, in lead-lined "sat- 
urators,” whereby the ammonia is converted into solid crystalline 
ammonium sulphate. 

The practice known as "gas separation” whereby the richer 
gases from the earlier part of the coking period are separately 
collected, was at one time carried on at a number of American 
plants, but is going out of use, owing to the general abandonment 
of lighting quality standards for gas. 

The following yields of products in by-product coking, accord- 
ing to American practice, are an approximate average, as close as 
can be estimated under conditions varying so widely : — 

Percentage Yields from a Mixture of 80% Pittsburgh and 20% 
Pocahontas Coal 


(Dry Basis) 

Coke (total) 72*0% 

Tar 5*0% 

Benzols, crude x*o% 

Ammonium sulphate 12% 

Gas ^'surplus,” per pound coal, B.t.u. content . . a, 100 

The production of coke in the United States, in 1926, in coke 
ovens (not including gas works coke from retorts) was as 
follows:— 

Short Tons Per cent. 


From by-product ovens .... 44,376,586 78 0 

From beehive ovens . . ia, 488 tQSi aa»o 

Total 58365)537 xooo 


Approximately 2,500,000 tons additional were produced in gas 
retorts. (H. C. Pr.) 

^COKE OF NORFOLK’’: see Leicester of Holkhah, 
Thomas Willmm Coke, Earl of. 

COL, in physical geography, generally any distinct depression 
upon a high water-parting offering easy passage from one valley to 
another. There are numerous cols on the Franco-Italian frontier, 
e g,, the Little St. Bernard (2,188ft.) which carries the road from 
the Dora Baltea to the upper Isire, The col (Fr. for "neck,” Lat 
coUum) is usually formed by the headwaters of streams eating 
backwards towards one another and lowering the water-parting 
between their valley-heads. In early military operations, the most 
convenient col controlled the route of the army’s movement. 

COLBERT, JEAN BAPTISTE (1619-1683), French 
statesman, was bom at Reims, where his father and grandfather 
were merchants. Through a family connection with Michel Ic 


TeQier^ secretary of State for war, Colbert obtained a place in the 
war office before he was 20 and presently became private secre- 
tary tovthe minister. Twelve years later be became agent to 
Mazarin, driven from Paris (1651) during the supremacy of the 
Cond6 family, with the duty of keeping him informed of the 
progress of events. On his return, Mamrin gratified his agent 
with honours and places for various members of his family, and 
gave him his entire confidence. After Mazarin’s death, Colbert 
secured the favour of Louis XIV. and became the chief power in 
the administration, thoufl^ he did not at first hold an official 
position. 

The king’s new adviser set to work at once to reform the cha- 
otic financial administration of France. He began by striking at 
the surintendant, Nicolas Fouquet, and secured his disgrace. The 
office of surintendant was abolished, and the control of finance 
was vested for a time in a royal council. Colbert, who contented 
himself with the title of intendant, was the ruling spirit of this 
council, but did not take over nonunal direct control until 1665, 
when he was made controller-general. His first measures for 
cleansing the financial administration were ruthless enough. He 
set up a tribunal to deal with officials who intercepted money 
due to the treasury. Many were condemned to death, though the 
death sentences were not carried out; some 4,000 were compelled 
to disgorge their gains. The tribunal was disbanded in 1665, but 
it had purified the service. The public debt was handled by dras- 
tic methods. Some series of bonds were repudiated on the ground 
that only a small part of the money had been paid in; others 
were cancelled by paying the original sum invested less the interest 
paid. Colbert did not propose the abolition of privilege, but he 
drew into the net of taxation many who had hitherto escaped by 
revising the application of the faille, or direct tax. Indirect taxes 
were increased and the tariff revised in 1664, as part of a pro- 
tective system. The various dues which existed among the prov- 
inces could not be swept away, but, although internal fiscal bar- 
riers were not destroyed, a measure of uniformity was secured in 
central France. His reforms in the farming out and collection of 
taxes and the jealous watch kept on the officials brought large 
sums into the treasury. 

Colbert then turned his attention to the general increalc of 
wealth by the encouragement of industry. He had a narrow con- 
ception of prosperity, which in his mind could not be real if 
neighbouring countries were prosperous. And in his encourage- 
ment of industry and trade he used the same minute method of 
centralized regulation which had brought order into the fiscal 
system. Every detail was to be controlled. This minute regulation 
probably accounts for the failure of the great trading corporations 
which he set up in 1664 for trading in India and in America (the 
East Indies and West Indies compianies), while the British and 
Dutch monopolistic trading companies, with their operations un- 
trammelled by the home government, prospered. He set up model 
factories, either financed by State funds as in the case of the 
Gobelins (founded 1667) or by concessionaries. He sought to 
standardize the production of staple commodities for all produc- 
ers; faulty workmanship or deviation from the standard was pun- 
ished by fine and by exposure in the pillory. These regulations 
hampered Industry and annoyed the producers, and the encour- 
agement given to industry tended to starve agriculture. French 
industry was to be developed by administrative measures and by 
a high protective tariff, and the proceeds accruing to the State 
were to be used for the development of communications and of 
external trade. Hie roads and canals were improved. The great 
canal of Languedoc was planned and constructed by Pierre Paul 
Riquet (1604-80) under Colbert’s patronage. 

Tlie greatest and most lasting of Colbert’s achievements was 
the establishment of the French marine. He became minister of 
the marine in 1669; then, in addition, of the cdonies and the 
king’s palace. The royal navy owed all to him, for the king 
thought only of military exploits. Colbert reconstructed the woiks 
and arsenal of Toulon, founded the port and arsenal of Rochefort, 
and the naval schools of Rochefort, Dieppe, and St. Malo, and 
fortified, with some assistance from Vaubfm (who, however, be- 
longed to the party of his rival Louvois), among other ports those 
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of Calab, Dookiik, Bmtt md Havre. To avpply it with recniiu 
he inveatod his ayi tern of chwoi, by whidi Midi aeaman, accord* 
ing to the dasi in wliidi he was placed, gave six months’ service 
every three or four or five yMirs. For three months after his 
term of service he was to receive half-pay; pMisicms were prom- 
ised; and, in short, everything was done to make the navy popular. 
There was one departinent, however, that was supplied with men 
on a very different prindple. The galleys used in the Mediter- 
ranean service required oarsmen. Colbert wrote to the judges 
requiring them to sentence to the oar as many criminals as pos- 
sible; and the convict, once chained to the brach, the expiration 
of his sentence was seldom allowed to bring him release. Vagrants, 
contraband dealers, political rebels, Turkish, Russian, and negro 
slaves, and poor Iroquois Indians, whom the Canadians were or- 
dered to entrap, were pressed into that terrible service. By these 
means the benches of the galleys were filled, and Colbert took no 
thought of the long agony of those who filled them. 

Encouragement was given to the building of ships for the mer- 
cantile marine by allowing a premium on those built at home, and 
imposing a duty on those brought from abroad; and as French 
workmen were forbidden to emigrate, so French seamen were 
forbidden to serve foreigners on pain of death. 

Colbert was a patron of art and literature. He possessed a fine 
private library, rich in valuable manuscripts. He founded the 
academy of sciences, the observatory, which he employed Claude 
Perrault to build and brought G. D. Cassini (1625-1712) from 
Italy to superintend, the academies of inscriptions and medals, of 
architecture, and of music, the French academy at Rome, and 
academies at Arles, Soissons, Nfmes, and many other towns, and 
he reorganized the academy of painting and sculpture which 
Richelieu had established. He was a member of the French acad- 
emy. In 1673 he presided over the first exhibition of the works 
of living painters; and he enriched the Louvre with hundreds of 
pictures and statues. He gave many pensions to men of letters, 
among whom we find Moliire, Corneille, Racine, Boileau, P. D. 
Huet (1630-1721) and Antoine Varillas (1626-96), and even 
foreigners, as Huyghens, Vossius the geographer, Carlo Dati the 
Dellacruscan, and Heinsius the great Dutch scholar. 

Colbert’s industry was colossal. He found time to do some- 
thing for the better administration of justice (the codification of 
ordinances, the diminishing of the number of judges, the reduction 
of the expiense and length of trials for the establishment of a 
superior system of police) and even for the improvement of the 
breed of horses and the increase of cattle. As superintendent of 
public buildings he enriched Paris with boulevards, quays, and 
triumphal arches; he relaid the foundation stone of the Louvre, 
and brought Bernini from Rome to be its architect; and he 
erected its splendid colonnade upon the plan of Claude Perrault, 
by whom Bernini had been replaced. He was not permitted, how- 
ever, to complete the work, being compelled to yidd to the king’s 
preference for residences outside Paris, and to devote himself to 
Marly and Versailles. 

Aidd all these public labours he directed personally the man- 
agement of every farm on his estates. He died extremely rich 
and left fine estates all over France. He had been created marquis 
de Seignelay, and for his eldest son he obtained the reversion of 
the c^ce of minister of marine; his second son became archbishop 
of Rouen; and a third son, the marquis d’Ormoy, became super- 
intendent of buildings. 

To carry out his reforms, Colbert needed peace and consistently 
advocated it, except in the case of the Dutch War, for which his 
commercial policy was partly responsible; but the war department 
was in the hands of his great rival Louvois, whose influence grad- 
ually supplanted that of Colbert with the king. Louis decided on 
a policy of conquest. He was deaf also to all the ai^Mals against 
the othMT forms of his boundless extravagance which Colbert ven- 
tiaired to make {jMtres, vol. ii.). Thus, only a few years alter he 
had begun to free the country from the weif^t of the loans and 
taxes uiiich crushed her to the dust, Colbert was forced to heap 
upon her a new load of loans and taxes heavier than the last. De- 
prwsed by his failure, deeply wounded by the king’s favour for 
Louvois, and worn out by overwork, his strength gave way at a 


comparatively early age. 

Colbert was a great statesman, who did much for France. 
Neverthdesa, his rule was a very bad example of over-government. 
He did not believe in popular liberty; the parlements and the 
states-general received no support from him. The technicalities of 
justice he never allowed to interfere with his plans; and he did 
not hesitate to shield his friends. He trafficked in pubUc offices 
for the profit of Masarin and in his own behalf. He caused the 
suffering of thousands in the galleys. There was indeed a more 
human side to his character, shown to his own family, but to all 
outside he was *‘the man of marble.” Madame de S6vign6 called 
'him “the North Star.” To diplomacy he never pretended. 

BiBUocaiAPHY. — ^The most thorough student of Colbert’s life and 
administration was Pierre Cltocnt, member of the Institute, who in 
1846 published his Vit de Colbert, and in x86i the first of the 9 vote, 
of the Lettres, htstmeiions el mimoires de Colbert, The historical 
introductions prefixed to each pf these volumes have been published 
by Mme. Clement under the title of the Hisioire de Colbert el de 
son admhuslralion, ^rd ed. (x8oa). The best short account of Colbert 
as a statesman is that in Lavnse, Histohe de France (1905), which 
gives a thorough study of the administration. See also Benfiit du 
Rey, Recherches sur la poHtiqne coloniale de Colbert (190a). Among 
Colbert’s papers are Mimoires sur les affaires de finance de France 
(written about 1663), a fragment entitled Parlicularitis secrites de 
la vie du Roy, and other accounts of the earlier part of the reign 
of Louis XIV. 

COLBERT DE CROISSY, CHARLES, Marquis (1625- 
1696), French diplomatist, like his elder brother Jean Baptiste 
Colbert, began his career in the office of the minister of war, Le 
Tellier. In 1656 he bought a counscllorship at the parlcment of 
Metz, and in 1658 was appointed intendant of Alsace and presi- 
dent of the newly-created sovereign council of Alsace. In this 
position he had to reorganize the territory recently annexed to 
France. The steady support of his brother at court gained for him 
several diplomatic missions — to Germany and Italy (1659-61). 
In 1662 he became marquis de Croissy and prisident d mortier 
of the parlement of Metz. After various intendancies, at Sois- 
sons (1665), at Amiens (1666) and at Paris (1667), he turned 
definitely to diplomacy. In 1668 he represented France at the 
conference of Aix-le-Chapelle; and in August of the same year 
was sent as ambassador to London, where he was to negotiate the 
definite treaty of alliance with Charles II. He arranged the inter- 
view at Dover between Charles and bis sister Henrietta of Or- 
leans, gained the king’s personal favour by finding a mistress for 
him, Louise de Kdrouaille, maid of honour to Madame, and per- 
suaded him to declare war against Holland. The negotiation of 
the treaty of Nijmwegen (1676-78) still further increased bis 
reputation as a diplomatist, and Louis XIV. made him secretary 
of state for foreign affairs after the disgrace of Arnauld de 
Pomponne, brought about by his brother, 1679. He at once 
assumed the entire direction of French diplomacy. It was he, not 
Louvois, who formed the idea of annexation during a time of 
peace, by means of the chambers of reunion. He had outlined this 
plan as early as 1658 with regard to Alsace. His policy at first 
was to retain the territory annexed by the chambers of reunion 
without declaring war, and for this purpose be signed treaties 
of alliance with the elector of Brandenburg (1681), and with 
Denmark (1683); but the troubles following upon the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes (1685) forced him to give up bis scheme 
and to prepare for war with Germany (1688). The negotia- 
tions for peace had been begun again when he died, on July 28, 
1696. 

Bibliography. — ^His papers, preserved in the Archives des affaires 
ilrangires at Paris, have been partially published in the Recueil des 
instructions donnies aux ambassadeurs et ministres de France (since 
1884). See especially the volumes; — Autriche (t.i.), Sukde (t.ii.), 
Rome (t.vi.), BavUre (t.viii.), Savoie (t.xiv.), Prusse (t.xvi.). 
Other docuxnents have been published in Mignet’s Nigociations 
relatives d la succession d^Espagne, vol. iv., and in the collection of 
Lettres el nigociations . . . pour la paix de Nimigue, j676--7y 
(La l^ye, 1710). In addition to the Mimoires of the time, see 
Spanheim, Riiation de la cour de France en i6go, edit. E. Bourgeois 
(Lyons, 1900) ; Baschet, Histoire du depdt des affaires ilrangires; 
C. Rousset, Histoire de Louvois (1863) ; E. Bourgeois, ’’Louvois et 
Colbert de Croissy,” In the Revue Historique, vol. xxxiv. (1887); 
A. Waddington, Le Grand Eketeur et Louis XIV, (1905) ; G. Pagis, 
Le Grand SSeclewr et Louis XIV, (1905)- 
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COLBURN^ HENRY (d. 1855), British publisher. In 1814 
he originated the New Monthly Magazine, of which at various 
times Thomas Campbell, Bulwer Lytton, Theodore Hook and 
Harrison Ainsworth were editors. Colburn published in 1818 
Evelyn^s Diary, and in 1825 the Diary of Pepys, edited by Lord 
Braybrooke, paying £2,200 for the copyright. He also issued 
Disraeli’s first novel, Vivian Grey. His business was taken over 
in 1841 by Messrs. Hurst and Blackett. Henry Colburn died on 
Aug. 16 1855. 

COLBY, FRANK MOORE (1865-1925), American editor, 
was bom in Washington D.C., Feb. 10 1865. He received from^ 
Columbia university the degrees A.B. (1888) and A.M. (1889).* 
He was acting professor of history at Amherst college (1890-91), 
lecturer and instructor in history and economics at Columbia uni- 
versity and Barnard college (1891-95) and professor of econom- 
ics at New York university (1895-1900). In 1893 he joined the 
editorial staff of Johnson's Universal Cyclopaedia. In 1898 he 
became editor of The International Year Book, and he was one 
of the editors of The International Cyclopaedia and of the first 
and second editions of The New International Encyclopaedia. 
He served as American editor of Nelson's Encyclopaedia (1905- 
06), and after 1907 as editor of The New International Year 
Book. He died in New York City, March 3 1925. He wrote, 
among other works. Imaginary Obligations (1904); Constrained 
Attitudes (1910); and The Margin of Hesitation (1922). 

COLCHAGUA, a province of central Chile, bounded N. by 
Santiago, E. by Argentina, S. by Talca, and W. by the Pacific. 
Its area, before annexations made in 1928, was 3,851 sq.m.; pop. 
(1920) 166,342. Pop. (1928), including that of the added terri- 
tory, is about 300,000. Extending across the great central valley of 
Chile, the province has a considerable area devoted to agriculture, 
but much attention is given to cattle and mining. Its principal 
river is the Rapel, sometimes considered as the southern limit of 
the Inca empire. Its greatest tributary is the Cachapoal, in the val- 
ley of which, among the Andean foothills, are the popular thermal 
mineral baths of Cauquenes, 2,306ft. above sea-level. The State 
central railway from Santiago to Puerto Montt crosses the prov- 
ince and has two branches within its borders, one from Rengo to 
Peumo, and one from San Fernando via Palmilla to Pichilemu on 
the coast. The principal towns are the capital, Rancagua, San 
Fernando, Rengo and Palmilla. San Fernando is one of the several 
towns founded in 1742 by the governor-general Jos6 de Manso, 
pop. (1920) 10,753. Rengo is an active commercial town and had 
a population of 6,681 in 1920. The population of Rancagua was 
estimated in 1927 at 19,700. 

COLCHESTE]^ CHARLES ABBOT, 1ST Baron (1757- 
1829), was born in Abingdon, and educated at Westminster 
school and Oxford. In 1795, after having practised 12 years as a 
barrister, he was appointed clerk of the rules in the king’s bench 
and elected member of parliament. To his efforts were due the 
establishment of the Royal Record Commission, the reform of 
the system which had allowed the public money to lie for long 
periods in the hands of the public accountants, by charging them 
with payment of interest, and, most important of all, the act for 
taking the first census (1801). In March 1801 Abbot became 
chief secretary and privy seal for Ireland; and in 1802 he was 
chosen speaker of the House of Commons. In response to an 
address of the Commons, he became Baron Colchester, with a 
pension of £4,000. He died on May 8, 1829. 

COLCHESTER, municipal borough, Essex, England; 52 m. 
north-east from London by L.N.E.R., on the river Colne, 12 m. 
from the open sea. Pop. (1921) 43»393- 

The Roman town, Colonia Victricensis Camalodunum (or 
Camulodunum), was founded by Claudius, apon after the Roman 
conquest, as a municipality of discharged RoMm soldiers. Under 
Boadicea natives burned the town sgad maiaacred the colonists; 
but Camalodunum soon rose again.; walls, with remains of 
the guardroom at the principal gate, can still be clearly traced. 
Roman sculptures, inscriptions, pavements and pottery have also 
been discovered. Domesday mentions 276 burgesses and land m 
commune burgensium. The ruined castle-keep of the rdgn of 
William I. or William II. is quadrangular, turreted at the angles, 


I and is the largest of its kind in Enfi^bmd. In the castle is a 
I museum of Roman and other antiquities. The Augustinian priory 
! of St. Qotolph (early 12th cent.) retains part of the fine Norman 
west front (in which Roman bricks occur), and of the nave 
arcades; and there is the restored gateway of the Benedictine 
monastery of St. John, a beautiful specimen of Perpendicular 
work, embattled, flanked by spired turrets, and covered with 
panel work. The church of Holy Trinity has an apparently pre- 
Norman tower. 

The first charter given in 1189 granted freedom of passage and 
pontage through England, free warren, fishery and custom as in 
the time of Henry I. The charters were confirmed and new grants 
obtained in 1447 and 1535. Colchester returned two members to 
parliament from 1295 until 1885. Fairs were granted by Richard 

I. in 1x89 to the hospital of St. Mary Magdalene, and by Edward 

II. in 13x9 on the eve of St. Denis and the six following days. In 
the X3th century Colchester was an imix>rtant port, its ships ply- 
ing to Winchelsea and France. Elizabeth and James I. encouraged 
Flemish settlers in manufacture of baize (''bays and says”). 
Both Camden and Fuller mention the trade in barrelled oysters 
and candied eringo-root. The town was markedly Royalist during 
the Civil Wars and fell to Fairfax in X648 after a stubborn 
resistance. 

Charles I. granted a fresh charter, which was amended in 1653 
and a new one granted in 1663; this one remaining in force with 
modifications until 1741. In 1763 George III. made the borough 
a renewed grant of its liberties. The town has long been an 
important military centre and is the headquarters of the Eastern 
military district. There is a free grammar school (founded 1539). 
Castle Park is a public ground surrounding the castle. Colchester 
is the centre of an agricultural district, and has extensive com 
and cattle markets, with some small dependent industries. The 
oyster fisheries at the mouth of the Colne belong to the corpora- 
tion, and are held on lease by the Colne Fishery Company. The 
harbour, with quayage at the suburb of Hythe, is controlled by 
the corporation. Since X918 the municipal borough of Colchester 
together with the rural district of Lexden and Winstree (except 
the detached portion of Inworth Parish) form the Colchester Par- 
liamentary Division of Essex. Area of municipal borough, x 1,333 
acres. 

Colchester was made the see of a suffragan bishop by Henry 
VIII., and two bishops were in succession appointed by him; no 
further appointments, however, were made until the suffragan see 
was re-established under Victoria. 

COLCHICUM, the meadow saffron, or autumn crocus (Col- 
chicum autumnale), a perennial plant of the family Liliaceae, 
found wild in rich, moist meadow-land in England and Ireland, 
in middle and southern Europe and in the Swiss Alps. It has 
pale-purple flowers, rarely more than three in number; the perianth 
is funnel-shaped, and produced below into a long slender tube, in 
the upper part of which the six stamens are inserted. The ovary 
is three-celled, and lies at the bottom of this tube. The leaves 
are three or four in number, flat, lanceolate, erect and sheathing; 
and there is no stem. Propagation is by tbe formation of new 
corms from the parent conn, and by seeds. The latter are nu- 
merous, round, reddish-brown and of the size of black mustard- 
seeds. The corm of the meadow-saffron attains its full size in 
June or early in July. A smaller corm is then formed from the 
old one, close to its root; and this in September and October pro- 
duces the crocus-like flowers. In the succeeding January or Feb- 
ruary it sends up its leaves, together with the ovary, yninch per- 
fects its seeds during the sununer. The young conn grows con- 
tinuously, till in the following July it attains the size of a small 
apricot. The parent corm remains attached to the new one, and 
keeps its form and size till April in the third year of its e^ence, 
after which it decays. In some cases a single corm produces sev- 
eral new plants during its second spring by giving rise to imma- 
ture corms. C. autumnale and its numerous varieties, as well ns 
other species of the genus, are well known in cidtivation, forming 
some of the most beautiful of autumn-flowering plants. 

Cblchicum or colchicine, applied to the skin, causes pain and 
congestion; inhaled, causes violent sneesiDg; and taken internally, 
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increases tbe amount (rf poured into the intestine. In larger 
doses it is a viotoit gastro-intestinal initant, causing severe colic, 
vomiting, diarrhoea, haemorrhage from tbe bowel and ultimately 
death from collapse. This is accdera^ by a depressant action 
upon tbe heart and nervous system s im il ar to that produced by 
veratrine and aconite. The action of the drug upon the kidneys 
has been studied, but is not yet fully dear. 

Tbe sole medical use of colchicum is in gout. It has an extraor- 
dinary power over tbe pain of acute gout; lessens the severity 
and frequency of the attacks when given continuously between 
them, and benefits such symptoms of gout as ecsema, bronchitis 
and neuritis, though inoperative against them when not of gouty 
origin. Veratrine, a constituent of the colchicum corm, b useless 
in the treatment of gout. The drug is generally given as vimm 
colckici, in doses of 10 to 30 minims. It is apt to render the 
patient low-spirited and tearful and must only be given with 
great care. 

In colchicum poisoning, empty the stomach, give white of egg, 
olive or salad oil and water. Use hot bottles and stimulants, 
especially trying to counteract the cardiac depression by atropine, 
caffeine, strophanthin, etc. 

COLCHIS, in ancient geography, a nearly triangular district 
of Asia Minor, at the eastern extremity of the Black Sea, bounded 
on the north by the Caucasus, which separated it from Asiatic 
Sarmatia, east by Iberia, south by the Montes Moschici, Armenia 
and part of Pontus, and west by the Euxine, The name of Colchis 
first appears in Aeschylus and Pindar. It was inhabited by a 
number of tribes whose settlements lay chiefly along the shore 
of the Black Sea. These tribes differed so completely in language 
and appearance from the surrounding nations, that the ancients 
originated various theories to account for the phenomenon. Herod- 
otus believed them to have sprung from the relics of the army of 
Sesoslris (q.v.), and thus regarded them as Egyptians. Apollonius 
Rhodius (Argon, iv. 279) states that the Egyptians of Colchis 
preserved as heirlooms a number of wooden KbpfiM (tablets) 
showing seas and highways with considerable accuracy. It is 
quite possible that there was an ancient trade connection between 
the Colchians and the Mediterranean peoples. We learn that 
women were buried, while the corpses of men were suspended on 
trees. The principal coast town was the Milesian colony of 
Dioscurias (Roman Sebastopolis; mod. Sukhum Kaleh), the 
ancient name being preserved in the modern C. Iskuria. The chief 
river was the Phasis (mod. Rion). 

Colchis was celebrated in Greek mythology as the destination 
of the Argonauts, the home of Medea and the special domain of 
sorcery. Several Greek colonies were founded there by Miletus. 
It seems to have been incorporated in the Persian empire, though 
the inhabitants evidently enjoyed a considerable degree of inde- 
pendence; in this condition it was found by Alexander the Great, 
when he invaded Persia. From this time till the era of the Mithri- 
datic wars nothing is known of its history. At the time of the 
Roman invasion it seems to have paid a nominal homage to 
Mithridates the Great and to have been ruled over by Machares, 
his second son. On the defeat of Mithridates by Pompey, it be- 
came a Roman province. After the death of Pompey, Pbamaces, 
the son of Mithridates, rose in rebellion against the Roman yoke, 
subdued Colchis and Armenia, and made head, though but for a 
short time, again^ the Roman arms. After this Colchis was 
incor];x)rated with Font us, and the Colchians are not again alluded 
to in ancient history till the 6th century. It had been specially 
garrisoned by JusTinian under first Peter, a Persian slave, and 
subsequently Johannes Tzibos, who built Petra on the coast as the 
Roman Headquailers. Tzibos took advantage of tbe extreme 
poverty of the inmbitants to create a Roman monopoly by which 
be became a midc^man for all tbe trade both export and import 
Chosroes I. sucesded in capturing Petra (aj>. 541). The mis- 
sionary zeal of tfte ^oastrian priests soon caured diKontent 
among the Chriattan inhabitants of Colchis, and Gobazes, per- 
ceiving that Cbowoes intended to Persianize the district, appoded 
to Rome, with tie result that in 549 one Dagisthaeos was sent 
out with 7,000 Rftmans and 1,000 auxiliaries of the Tzani (Zani, 
Sanni). The 'Xfcir War” lasted till 556 with varying success. 


Petra was recaptured in 551 and Archaeopolis was held by the 
Roooans against the Persian general Mermeroes. Gobazes was 
assassinated in 553, but the Persian general Nachoragan was 
heavily defeated at Phasis in 553. 

By the peace of 563 the district was left in Roman possession, 
but during the next 150 years it is improbable that the Romans 
exercised much authority over it. In 697 we hear of a revolt 
against Rome led by Sergius the Patrician, who allied himself 
with the Arabs. Justinian II. in his second period of rule sent 
Leo the Isaurian, afterwards emperor, to induce the Alans to 
attack the Abasgi. Tbe Alans invaded Lazica, and, probably in 
712, a Roman and Armenian army laid siege to Archaeopolis. On 
the approach of a Saracen force they retired, but a small plunder- 
ing detachment was cut off. Ultimately Leo joined this l^d and 
aided by the Apsilian chief Marinus escaped with them to the 
coast. 

From the beginning of the 14th to the end of the 17th century 
Colchis was governed by an independent dynasty, the Dadians, 
which was succeeded by a semi-independent dynasty, the Chiko- 
vans, who by 1838 had submitted to Russia, though they retained 
a nominal sovereignty. In 1866 the district was finally annexed 
by Russia. See Georgia. 

For the kings itt Stokvis, Manuel (Thistoire, L 83. 

COLCOTHAR (adapted in Romanic languages from Arabic 
golgotar, which was probably a corruption of the Gr. 
from copper, iv$ot, flower, i.e., copper sulphate), a name 

given to the brownish-red ferric oxide formed in the preparation 
of fuming sulphuric (Nordhausen) acid by distilling ferrous sul- 
phate. It is used as a polishing powder, forming the rouge of 
jewellers, and as the pigment Indian red. It is also known as 
Crocus Mortis, 

COLD| subjectively the sensation which is excited by con- 
tact with a substance whose temperature is lower than the normal; 
objectively a quality or condition of material bodies which gives 
rise to that sensation. Whether cold, in the objective sense, was 
to be regarded as a positive quality or merely as absence of heat 
was long a debated question. Thus Robert Boyle, who does not 
commit himself definitely to either view, says, in his New Expert- 
ments and Observations touching Cold, that *'the dispute which is 
the primum frigidum is very well known among naturalists, some 
contending for the earth, others for water, others for tbe air, and 
some of the modems for nitre, but all seeming to agree that there 
is some body or other that is of its own nature supremely cold 
and by participation of which all other bodies obtain that quality.” 
But with the general acceptance of the dynamical theory of heat, 
cold naturally came to be regarded as a negative condition, de- 
pending on decrease in the amount of tbe molecular vibration that 
constitutes heat. 

The question whether there is a limit to the degree of cold pos- 
sible, and, if so, where the zero must be placed, was first attacked 
by tbe French physicist, G. Amontons, in 1702-03, in connection 
with his improvements in the air-thermometer. In his instrument 
temperatures were indicated by the height at which a column of 
mercury was sustained by a certain mass of air, tbe volume or 
“spring” of which of course varied with the heat to which it was 
exposed. Amontons therefore argued that the zero of his ther- 
mometer would be that temperature at which the spring of the air 
in it was reduced to nothing. On the scale he used tbe boiling- 
point of water was marked at 73 and the melting-point of ice at 
Sijr, so that the zero of his scale was equivalent to about —240'’ 
on the centigrade scale. This remarkably close approximation to 
the modem value-of —273® for the zero of the air-thermometer 
was further improved on by J. H. Lambert (Pyrometrie, 1779), 
who gave the value —270® and observed that this temperature 
might be regarded as absolute cold. Values of this order for the 
absolute zero were not, however, universally accepted about this 
period. Laplace and Lavoisier, for instance, in thehr tlMtise on 
heat (1760), arrived at values ranging from 1,500® to 3,000® below 
the freezing-point of water, and thought that in any case It must 
be at least 600^ below, while John Dalton in his Chemical Phi- 
losophy gave ten calculations of this value, and finally adopted 
—3,ooo®C. as Che natural zero of temperature. After J. P. Joule 
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had detemined the mechanical equivalent of beat, Lord Kehdn 
approached the question from an entice^ different point of view, 
and in 1848 devised a scale of absolute temperature which was 
independent of the properties of any particular substance and was 
based solely on the fundamental laws of thermodynamics (see 
Heat and Thermodynamics). It followed fn»n the principles 
on which this scale was constructed that its zero was placed at 
—273°, at almost i»ecisely the same point as the zero of the 
air-thermometer. 

In nature the realms of space, on the probable assumption that 
the interstellar medium is perfectly transparent and diather- 
manous, must, as was pointed out by W. J. Macquom Rankine, 
be incapable of acquiring any temperature, and must therefore be 
at the absolute zero. That, however, is not to say that if a suit- 
able thermometer could be projected into space it would give a 
reading of —273°. On the contrary, not being a transparent and 
diathermanous body, it would absorb radiation from the sun and 
other stars, and would thus become warmed. (See J. H. Poynting, 
“Radiation in the Solar System,” Phil. Trans. A, 1903.) The 
French i^ysicists of the early part of the 19th century held a dif- 
ferent view, and rejected the hypothesis of the absolute cold of 
space. Fourier, for instance, postulated a fundamental tempera- 
ture of space as necessary for the explanation of the heat-effects 
observed on the surface of the earth, and estimated that In the 
interplanetary regions it was little less than that of the terrestrial 
poles and below the freezing-point of mercury, though it was dif- 
ferent in other parts of space (Ann. chim. phys., 1824, 27, pp. 141, 
150). C. S. M. Fouillet, again, calculated the temperature of inter- 
planetary space as — i42°C. (Comptes rendus, 1838, 7, p. 61), and 
Sir John Herschel as —150°. 

To attain the absolute zero in the laboratory, that is, to deprive 
a substance entirely of its heat, is a thermodynamical impossibil- 
ity, and the most that the physicist can hope for is an indefinitely 
close approach to that point. The lowest steady temperature 
obtainable by the exhaustion of liquid hydrogen is about •— 262‘’C. 
(ii” Abs.), and the liquefaction of helium by Prof. Kamerlingh 
Onnes in 1908 yielded a liquid having a boiling-point of about 
4° Abs. which on exhaustion should bring us to within about i” 
of the absolute zero. Liquid helium has since been solidified by 
Prof. Keesom (1926) at i>i3° Abs. under a pressure of 25 atmos. 
The freezing point rises to 4-2'’ Abs. under a pressure of 140 
atmos. (See Liquid Gases.) 

COLD. The common cold (known technically as Acute Co- 
ryza) is an acute catarrhal inflammation of the upper respiratory 
tract, caused by infection with bacteria. The most careful bacter- 
iological studies have failed to demonstrate a single specific germ 
as the cause of this disease; but the contagious character of many 
of these infections makes it almost certain that we are dealing 
with an infectious process. It is more likely that the common cold 
is not a specific infection like typhoid fever, which is always 
caused by the same micro-organism, but that it results from infec- 
tion by any one of a number of different bacteria. The organisms 
most commonly found in the nasal secretions are the streptococ- 
cus, staphylococcus, pneumococcus and influenza bacillus. In 
addition to these well-known species, certain ultra-microscopic 
organisms have been isolated from the nasal secretions during 
colds. 

Foster in 1916, and Olitsky and McCartney in 1923, described 
a filterable virus, which they claimed was capable of transmitting 
the common cold from infected individuals to healthy individuals. 
The fact that many species of bacteria are constant inhabitants 
of the healthy throat and nasopharynx has made bacteriological 
studies of the common cold extremely difficult, and it has been 
rather disturbing to find that this bacterial flora undergoes 
very little change in character during the acute stage of a cold. 
(Bloomfield, Dochez and others.) The common cold bears con- 
siderable resemblance to hay fever, agid for this reason a prevalent 
theory as to its etiology is that acute' coryza is an expression of 
a hypersensitive condition of the nasal mucous membrane to some 
protein, probably bacterial in nkture. 

The environmental factors causing the common cold are well- 
known. Unequal chilling of the body, sudden cooling after exer- 


cise, wearing of wet rimes and wet doUiing, fatigoe and irritants 
in the ak, iffi predispose to the onset of a crid. The exact effect 
of riii^pg of the b(^ is not understood, but Mudd, Grant and 
Goldman have found that in eiqiteriments on human subjects, 
chiBing of the akin invariably causes a lowering of tbt tempera- 
ture of Uie skin, with a reflex lowering fat temperature of the mu- 
cous membrane of the nose and nasopharynx. They believe that 
this drop in temperature depresses ^ resistance in the throat 
and thereby allows infection to take place. 

Colds occarionally become epidemic. Epidemic colds are usually 
more severe than ordinary colds, and have been spoken of as 
grip, or influenza. It is probable that these epidemics are caused 
by some micro-organism, other than that producing the common 
cold. 

The common cold usuaUy starts in the posterior nares, or in 
the nasopharynx, but it may originate in any portion of the upper 
respiratory tract. The first symptom is a sensation of burning and 
discomfort in the part affected. As the infection spreads, the 
mucous membrane becomes red and swollen, the nostrils are oc- 
cluded, and there is a profuse watery discharge from the nose. 
The patient complains of a dull headache, and a sense of conges- 
tion in the eyes, nose and throat. The voice is husky and the 
senses of taste, smell and hearing are impaired. The skin about 
the nostrils becomes red and excoriated. If the infection extends 
down into the bronchial tree, hoarseness develops and then a 
cough, which at first is dry and hacking, but later is accompanied 
by an expectoration of mucopurulent sputum. Involvement of 
the bronchial tree causes a sense of tightness and soreness in the 
chest, which may be increased with breathing. 

The constitutional symptoms of acute coryza vary considerably 
with the patient, and with different infections in the same patient. 
In mild cases, there may be nothing more than slight languor and 
disinclination for exertion. In more severe cases there is some 
fever (loo'* to 102° F), rapid pulse, chilly sensations and aching 
in the back and extremities. Some patients develop gaslro-intest- 
inal symptoms, such as abdominal cramps, nausea, vomiting and 
diarrhoea. As a rule the common cold presents no diagnostic 
difficulty. Some of the infectious diseases, such as measles and 
scarlet fever, may begin with symptoms which are suggestive of 
coryza, but by the second or third day characteristic symptoms 
develop which make the differentiation easy. Grip and influenza 
are infections which are closely allied to the common cold. The 
differential diagnosis depends largely upon the severity of the 
symptoms. Grip is a term which is used rather loosely to desig- 
nate an acute reqnratory infection accompanied by some consti- 
tutional symptoms. It is really nothing more than a severe cold. 
Whether the causative agent is the same as that of the common 
cold is not known. Influenza is a highly contagious infection of 
the upper respiratory tract which occurs in large or small epi- 
demics during which it spreads with remarkable rapidity. Many 
bacteriologists believe that it is caused by the influenza bacillus, 
but Oiitsl^ and Gates have isolated a filterable virus, known as 
the bacterhm pneumocintes, iriiich they believe is the causative 
agent. The local symptoms of influenza are similar to those of 
coryza and grip, but the constitutional symptoms are much more 
marked. Ike fever is higher, and there is considerable prostration, 
associated with aching pains in the back and limbs. Influenza 
nearly always affects ^ bronchial tree, and a considerable num- 
ber of patients develop influenzal pneumonia. 

The comiflications of the common cold give the disease its med- 
ical significance. As a simple infection it runs a mild, short course, 
in many cases interfering but little with one's usual routine of 
life. The complications, however, are numerous and important. 
Bronchitis occurs so frequently that it can hardly be called a 
complicatton. Infection of the accessmy sinuses is also extremely 
common, and sometimes brings on acute constitutional symp- 
toma More often a sinus infection sim{fly means a prolongation 
of the nasal symptoms. Not infrequently the cimdition becomes 
chronic, and necessitates treatmoit by a nose and throat special- 
ist. Involvemmit of the middle ear (otitis media) is a frequent 
complication, particularbr in diiUien, and may lead to a mastoid- 
itis. OccaskNudly, the infection is not limited to the mastoid. 
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bnt estaDdt thraoi^ dii bone and tavadM tbe BMafafea. When 
this banieiu, meningitis or brain abaceas reaulti. When the infec* 
tkm extends domnntd, bronchitis aaay be foOmnd by bniicho- 
pm>iminnia « lobar pneumonia, and these in turn by pleunsy or 
empyema. In addition to these direct complications, the common 
cold may be tbe means (rf Ht^iwy ig) an dd tid)ercnlous process 
in the lungs, or, by lowering the resistance of the patknt, it may 
lead to an exacerbation of some systemic condUon, siMb as 
rheumatism, neiriiritis or heart disease. 

TSBATMBITT 

The common cold mually runs a definite course of three to 
ten days. If the nasal discharge persists longer than this, one 
should suspect a complicating infection of one of the sinuses. 
As recovery from tbe cold progresses, the congestion decreases, 
and the secretions become scanty and more punilent. The treat* 
ment consists largely in the relief of symptoms. Occasionally, a 
cold may be aborted in the early stage, but once the infection gds 
a start, efforts to check it are usually futile. Colds have bm 
successfully aborted only when the infection has been checked at 
the very outset by tbe local application of some germicide, such 
as argyrol or silver nitrate. These applications should, of course, 
be made by a specialist, as it is almost impossible for the patient 
to reach the infected area with a gargle or spray. It has been 
claimed by some that measures which promote sweating some- 
times check a corysa. The treatment usually advocated is a hot 
foot bath, some kind of hot drink, and a Dover’s powder or a drink 
of whisky. Even if these measures fail, they tend to make the 
patient much more comfortable, and are certainly worth a trial. 
The best treatment for the common cold is rest in bed. Rest 
.should be insisted upon if the temperature rises above 100° F, or 
if the patient U the victim of some chronic constitutional disease, 
such as diabetes or heart disease. Tbe patient should be isolated 
as much as possible, not only to protect others, but to minimise 
the chances of acquiring a secondary infection at a time when the 
patient’s resistance is at a low ebb. The diet should be simple 
and nutritious, and fluids should be taken in liberal amounts. 
Tobacco smoke, cold damp air and other irritants must not be 
allowed to enter the respiratory tract, as these tend to carry the 
infection down into the finer divisions of the bronchial tree. A 
saline cathartic is indicated, even when the bowels are active. 
Various drugs are used to counteract tbe unjAeasant symptoms. 
Perhaps the most popular of these is aspirin, but pbenacetin and 
codein are also popular. Locally, various sprays are used to lessen 
the irritation in the nose and throat. Most of the sprays have an 
albolene base to which has been added thymol, menthol or euca- 
lyptol. If the infection invades tbe larynx or trachea, the voice 
should be rested as much as possible. If the cough becomes 
violent, some sedative, such as codein, is usiudly sufficient to 
control it. A favourite remedy is tbe old-fashioned croup kettle, 
containing a pint of hot water and a teaspoonful of compound 
tincture of benzoin. The patient is placed under a sheet and 
allowed to inhale the fumes from the steaming croup kettle. If 
there is much pain and tightness in the chest, counter-irritation 
with some stimulating liniment, or with a mustard plaster, often 
gives relief. 

One of the most difficult problems which the modem bealtb 
officer has to face is tbe prevention of the acute respiratory in- 
fections, particularly as the population tends more and more to 
concentrate in dties. Probably tbe most effective method of pre- 
venting colds is to reduce to a minimum contact with crowds. 
Yet such a measure is almost impossible to enforce in modem 
urban life. Antiseptic qirays and gargles have been advocated and 
are widely advertised, but their value is questionable. Most anti- 
septics strong enough to kill bacteria will cause irritation to tbe 
mucous membrane. Hardening the body by exposure to cold air 
or to cold water has been recommended to increase one’s resistance 
to res(nratory infections, but the value of this procedure has been 
very much questioned of late. 

Vaccines are a very popular pmpbyiactic and appew to have 
some value, particularly when prepaid from the patieat’a own 
bacteria. Statistics by Park and Von Sboify among et n ptoy eea of 
tbe Metropolitan life Insurance Company show that aubjects 


ksocukted with “stock'’ vaednea contract colds about as readily 
as Ute uninoculated. For those, however, who suffer from repeated 
infactkna because of some cluronic focus, an autogenous vaccine 
is well worth trying and often gives much relief. 

BiBUoaBAr)n-'--G> B. Foster, ”Ths Etiology of Common Colds. 
Tbs Probable RAle of a Filterable Virus as the Causative Factor; A 
Preliminary Note,” Journat of ike AmerkoM Utdieal AssodaUon, vol. 
66, p. 1,180 (1916) ; P. K. (Wtsky and J. E. McCartney, “Studies on 
the Nasopharyng^ Seentions from Patients with Common Colds," 
Joufftol of Bspenmmui UtAidm, 1923, Vol. 38, p. 417 i A. L. Bloom- 
field, “Variations in Bacterial Flora of Upper Air Passages during the 
Course of the Common Cold,” Johns Hopkins Hospital Bulletin No. 
3s, p. 131 (1931); A. R. Doches, G. S. Shibley and F. M. Hanger, 
“Studies on the Common Cold; Observations of Normal Bacterial 
Flora of Nose and Throat with Variations Occurring during Colds,” 
Journal of BsperimtHtal Medicine, March, 1926, Vol. 43, pp. 4i5--43r ; 
S. Mudd, A. Goldman and S. B. Grant, “Experimental Study on Exci- 
tation of Infections of Throat," Joumat of Experimental Medicine, vol, 
33, p. 87 (1930) ; P. K. OHtsky and F. L. Gates, “Experimental Study 
of the Nasopharyngeal Secretions from Influenza Patients. Preliminary 
Report,” Journal of the Amerkun Medical Association, vol. 74, p. 1497 
(19S0) ; A. I. von Sholly and W. H. Park, “Report on Propfaylarilc 
Vaccination of 1536 Persons against Acute Respiratory Diseases in 1919 
and 1920," JoutimI of Immunology, vol. 6, No. i, p. 103 (Jan. 1931). 

(R. L. C.) 

COLDEN* CiiDWALLADER (t688>i 776). American 
physician, historian and colonial official, was bom at Duns, Scot- 
land, on Feb. 17, 1688. He graduated at the University of Edin- 
burgh in 1705, devoting himself to scientific studies there and In 
London, and emigrated to Philadelphia in 1710. There he engaged 
in general mercantile business until after a visit to Great Britain 
in 1715, when he began the practice of medicine. He was induced 
to move to New York by Governor Hunter, who appointed him 
the first surveyor-general of the colony and master in chancery. 
Becoming a member of the provincial council in served 

for many years as its president; and from 1761 until his death 
was lieutenant-governor. He was acting-governor when in 1765 
the stamped paper to be used under the Stamp Act arrived in the 
port of New York; a mob burned him in effigy in his own coach 
in Bowling Green, and be was compelled to surrender the stamps 
to the city council, by whom they were locked up in the city ball 
until all attempts to enforce the new law were abandoned. Subse- 


quently Golden secured the suspension of the provincial assembly 
by an act of parliament. He understood, however, the real temper 
of the patriot party, and in 1775, when the outbreak of hostilities 
seemed inevitable, he strongly advised the ministry to act with 
caution and to concede some of the colonists’ demands. When 
the war began be retired to his country seat near Flushing, N.Y., 
where he died on Sept. 38, 1776. Golden was widely known among 
scientists and men of letters in England and America. He was a 
lifelong student of botany, and was the first to introduce in Amer- 
ica the classification system of Linnaeus, who gave the name 
Coldetda to a newly recognized genus. He wrote several medical 
works of importance in their day, the most noteworthy being A 
Treatise <m Wounds and Fevers (1765); he also wrote an elab- 
orate work on The Principles of Action in Matter (1751), which, 
with his Introduction to the Study of Physics (c. 1756), his £n- 
^uuy into the Principles of Vital Motion (1766), and his Refiec- 
tiens (c.s 770), mark him as the first of American materialists and 
one of the ablest material philosoffliers of his day. His Hfr- 

K ry of the Five Indian Nations {1727, best ed. 1 902) is one of tbe 
ost valuable accounts that have been preserved of the relations 
frith these powerful tribes and of the expansion oFtfae English fur 


trade to tbe west. 


BnuooaAPST.— Alice M. Keys, Cadwallader Golden, A Repre- 
sentative Eighteenth Century Official (1906) ; J. G. Mumford, Nar- 
rative of Medicine in America (1903) ; and I. W. RUey, American 
PUlosopky (1907). Golden’s Letters and Papers were publiriied In the 
CMectioru of the New York Historical Swiety (1917-23). 

COLD HARBOR, Old and New, two localities in Hanover 
county, Virginia, U.S.A., tom. N.E. of Richmond. They were the 
scenes of a succession of battles from May 31 to Jhne rt, 1864, 
b etwee n the Union forces under command of Gen. U. S. Grant 
and the Confederates under Gen. R. E. Lee, who held a strongly 
entrenched line at New Cold Harbor. The main Union attack on 
Jane $ was delivered by the snd (Hancock), 6th (Wright) and 
zSth (W. F. Smith) Corps, and was brought to a standstill in 
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eight minutes. An order from army headquarters to renew the 
attack was ignored by the officers and men at the front, who 
realized fully the strength of the hostile position. These troops 
lost as many as 5,000 men in an hour’s fighting, the greater psjrt 
in the few minutes of the actual assault. In the constant fighting 
of May 31 to June 12 on this ground Grant lost 14,000 men. (See 
WiLDEKNEss and American Civil War.) 

COLD STORAGE ; see Refrigeration. 

COLDSTREAM, police burgh and parish, Berwickshire, 
Scotland. Pop. (1921), 1,482. It is situated on the north bank 
of the Tweed, here spanned by John Smeaton's fine bridge of 
five arches, erected in 1763-1766, 13 J m. south-west of Berwick 
by the L. N. E. R. The station is at Cornhill over the border. 
Owing to its position on the Border and also as the first ford of 
any consequence above Berwick, the town played a prominent part 
in Scottish history during many centuries. Here Edward I. 
crossed the stream in 1296 with his invading host, and Montrose 
with the Covenanters in 1640. Of the Cistercian priory, founded 
about 1165 by Cospatric of Dunbar, and destroyed by the ist earl 
of Hertford in 1545, which stood a little to the east of the present 
market-place, no trace remains; but for nearly four hundred years 
it was a centre of religious fervour. Here the papal legate, in the 
reign of Henry VIII., published a bull against the printing of the 
Scriptures; but the site was occupied in the 19th century by an 
establishment, under Dr. Adam Thomson, for the production of 
cheap Bibles. At Coldstream General Monk raised in 1659 the 
celebrated regiment of Foot Guards bearing its name. Like Gretna 
Green, Coldstream was long a resort of runaway couples, the old 
toll-house at the bridge being the usual scene of the marriage 
ceremony. “Marriage House,” as it is called, still exists. At Birg- 
ham 3 m. west, a place of no small importance, in 1188 William the 
Lion conferred with the Bishop of Durham concerning the attempt 
of the English Church to impose its supremacy upon Scotland; 
there in 1289 was held the convention to consider the marriage of 
the Maid of Norway with Prince Edward of England; and there, 
too, in 1290 was signed the treaty of Birgham, which secured the 
independence of Scotland. Seven miles below Coldstream on the 
English side, though 6 m. north-east of it, are the massive ruins 
of Norham Castle, made famous by Scott’s Marmion^ and from 
the time of its building by Ranulf Flambard in 1121 a focus of 
Border history during four centuries. 

COLDWATER, a city near the southern boundary of Michi- 
gan, U.S.A., surrounded by beautiful lakes; the county seat of 
Branch county. It is on Federal highways 27 and 112, and is 
served by the New York Central railway system. The population 
in 1920 (95% native white) was 6,114. It has large Portland 
cement plants, and manufactures furnaces, marine engines, grey- 
iron castings, brass, clothing, shoes, window-display fixtures, 
wooden sporting goods, sleds and lawn furniture. A State school 
and temporary home for children (opened 1874) is situated here. 
Coldwater (called Lyons until 1833) was settled in 1829, incor- 
porated as a village in 1837 and as a city in 1861. 

COLE: see Enniskillen, William Willoughby Cole. 
COLE| SIR HENRY (1808-18S2), English civil servant, 
was bom at Bath on July 15, 1808. He was a leading member of 
the commission that organized the Great Exhibition of 1851, and 
then became secretary to the School of Design, which was trans- 
ferred in 1853 into the Department of Science and Art. Under i(t 
auspices the South Kensington (now Victoria and Albert) 
Museum, London, was founded in 1855 ^nd Cole practically 
became its director, retiring in 1873. originated the scheme 
for the Royal Albert Hall, London. He was active in founding 
the national schools for cookery and music, the latter the germ 
of the Royal College of Music. He edited the works of Thomas 
Love Peacock. He died on April iS, 1882. 


See Fifty Years of Public Work of Sk Henry Cok, ed. A. S. and 
H. Cole (1884). 

COLE9 THOMAS (i 8 oi-*i 848 ), American landscape p>ainter, 
was bom at Bolton-le-Moors, England, on Feb. x, x8oi. In 1819 
the family emigrated to America, settling first in Philadelphia and 
then at Steubenville (0.), where Cole Teamed the rudiments of 
his profession from a wandering portrait painter named Stein. 
He went about the country painting portraits, but with little 
financial success. Removing to New York (1825), he displayed 
some landscapes in the window of an eating-house, where they 
attracted the attention of the painter Colonel Trumbull, who 
sought him out, bought one of his canvases, and found him 
patrons. From this time Cole was prosperous. He is best re- 
membered by a series of pictures consisting of four canvases 
representing “The Voyage of Life,” and another series of five 
canvases representing “The Course of Empire,” the latter now in 
the gallery of the New York Historical Society. They were 
allegories, in the taste of the day, and became exceedingly popu- 
lar, being reproduced in engravings with great success. The 
artist’s genuine fame must rest on his landscapes. He had an in- 
fluence on his time and his fellows which was considerable, and 
with Durand he may be said to have founded the early school of 
American landscai^e painters. Cole spent the years 1829-32 and 
1841-42 abroad, mainly in Italy, and at Florence lived with the 
sculptor Grecnough. After 1827 he had a studio in the Catskills 
which furnished the subjects of some of his canvases, and he 
died at Catskill (N.Y.) on Feb. 1 1, 1848. His pictures are in many 
public and private collections. His “Expulsion from Eden” is in 
the Metropolitan Museum in New York city: and is one of the 
most typical examples of his style. 

COLE) TIMOTHY (1852- ), American wood engraver, 

was born in London in 1852. his family emigrating to the United 
States in 1858. He established himself in Chicago, where in the 
great fire of 1871 he lost everything he possessed. In 1875 he 
removed to New York, finding work on the Century (then Scrib- 
ner*s) magazine. He immediately attracted attention by his un- 
usual facility and his sympathetic interpretation of illustrations 
and pictures, and his publishers sent him abroad in 1883 to 
engrave a set of blocks after the old masters in the Euro^iean 
galleries. These achieved for him a brilliant success. His re- 
productions of Italian, Dutch, Flemish, and English pictures were 
published in book form with appreciative notes by the engraver 
himself. Though the advent of new mechanical processes had 
rendered wood engraving almost a lost art and left practically no 
demand for the work of such craftsmen, Mr. Cole w^as thus en- 
abled to continue his work, and became one of the foremost 
contemporary masters of wood engraving. He received a medal 
of the first class at the Paris Exhibition of 1900, and the only 
grand prize given for wood engraving at the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition at St. Louis in 1904. He is an honorary member of 
the Society of Sculptors, Painters and Engravers, London, and 
a member of the American Academy of Arts and Letters. He 
is the author of Notes to Old Italian Masters, and other critical 
essays. 

COLE) VIC AT (1833-1893), English painter, born at Ports- 
mouth on April 17, 1833, was the son of the landscape painter, 
George Cole, and in his practice follow^ed his father’s lead with 
marked success. He became an Academician in 1880, and died 
in London on April 6, 1893. Most of his subjects were found in 
the counties of Surrey and Sussex, and along the banks of the 
Thames. One of his largest pictures, “The Pool of London,” was 
bought by the Chantrey Fund Trustees in 1888, and is now in 
the Tate Gallery. 

See Robert Chignell, The Life and Paintings of Vicat Cole, R,A. 

(1899). 
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